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Sport  and  Travel  in  the  Far  East — J.  C.  Grew,  73. 
Spread  Eagle,  The — Gouverneur  Morris,   364. 
Standard    Musical    Biographies — George    P.    Upton, 

320. 
Star-Gazers.    The — A.    Carter    Goodloe,    412. 
Sterne:   A  Study — Walter   Sichel,    70. 
Stories    from   Dante — Susan    Cunningham,   317. 
Stories  of    the    Spanish    Artists — Sir   William    Stir- 
ling-Maxwell, 322. 
Storm  and  Treasure — H.   C.    Bailey,    105. 
Story'    of    Old    Tapan,    The — Tosepb    H.    Longford, 

412. 
Story     of     Spanish     Painting,     The — Charles     II. 

CafBn,  413. 
Story    of   the    American    Merchant    Marine,    The — 

John  R.   Spears,   105. 
Street  of  Adventure,   The — Philip  Gibbs,    9. 
Students'    Old    Testament:    The    Sermons,    Epistles, 

and    Apocalypses   of    Israel's    Prophets,    138. 
Studies  in  Spiritism — Amy  E.  Tanner,  265. 
Successful  Wife,   A— G.    Dorset,    185. 
Switzerland:    Its    Scenery,    History,    and    Literary 

Associations — Oscar    Kuhns,    321. 
Tales  and  Maxims  from  the  Talmud — Rev.  Charles 

Rapaport,   169. 
Tales  of  the  Tenements— Eden  Phillpots,  396. 
Tariff   History  of   the  United   States,    The— F.   W. 

Taussig,  380. 
Theology    and    Human    Problems — Eugene    William 

Lyman,  318. 
Three  Modern  Seers — Mrs.   Havelock  Ellis,   429. 
Through     Five     Administrations — Colonel     William 

H.    Crook,    412. 
Through    French    Provinces — Ernest    Peixotto,    57. 
To    Abvssinia    Through    an    Unknown    Land— Cap- 
tain   C.  H.    Stigand,   349. 
Tower  of  London,  The — Richard  Davey,  379. 
Tragedy  of  Hamlet,   The — Henry   Frank,    185. 
Trails  Through  Western  Woods — Helen  Fitzgerald 

Sanders,    105. 
Transition    in    Virginia    from    Colony    to    Common- 
wealth,     The— Charles      Ramshell      Lingley, 

138. 
Transportation    in    Europe — Logan    G.    McPherson, 

320. 
Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House — Jane  Adams,  444. 
Two  Boys  in  the  Tropics — Eliza  Haldeman  Figyel- 

messy,   333. 
Under  Five  Reigns — Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  444. 
Under    Petraia    with     Some     Saunterings — By    the 

author  of  "In  a  Tuscan  Garden,"  137. 
Unexplored     Self,     The — George     R.     Montgomery, 

Unity  of  Reltgions,  The — Edited  by  J.  Herman 
Randall  and  J.  Gardner  Smith,  323. 

Up  the  Orinoco  and  Down  the  Magdalena — H.  J. 
Mozans,    105. 

Vagabond  in  the  Caucasus,  A — Stephen  Graham, 
364. 

Valley  of  Aosta,  The — Felice  Ferrero,  57. 

Vanished  Ruin  Era,  The:  San  Francisco's  Classic 
Artistry  of   Ruin — Louis  J.    Stellmann,   281. 

Varmint,   The — Owen  Johnson,    121. 

Voice  from  the  Congo.  A — Herbert  Ward,  320. 

Wav  Up.   The— M.    P.    Willcocks,    58. 

What's  Wrong  with  the  World— Gilbert  K.  Ches- 
terton, 247. 

Whistler  Book,  The — Sadakichi  Hartmann,  396. 

White  Paper  Garden,  A — Sara  Andrew  Shafer,  26. 

White  Stone,  The — Anatole  France,   135. 

Wife  of  Altamont,    The — Violet  Hunt.    9. 

Window  at  the  White  Cat,  The— Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart,    153. 

With  Stevenson  in  Samoa — H.  J.  Moors,  231. 

With  the  Professor — Grmt  Showerman,  90. 

Wind    Along  the   Waste — Maude  Annesley,   429. 

Winter  Queen,  The — Marie  Hay,   413. 

Woman    in    Italy — William    Boulting.    429. 

Worker  and  the  State,  The — Arthur  D.  Dean,  333. 

OLD  FAVORITES. 

Arnold,    Edwin — A   Rajput   Nurse,    116. 

Arnold.    Matthew— The   Last  Word.  21. 

Baudelaire.    Charles— Beauty,    5. 

Beddoes,  Thomas  Lovell— Wolfram's  Dirge.  248. 

Blake,    Mary    Elizabeth— The   Ballad   of   Lief,    362. 

Browning,    Mrs. — Today,   5. 

Byron,  Lord — Earth  for  Its  Own  Sake,  293. 

Cotton,    C. — Song,  262. 

Dallas,    Mar*-    Kyle — Brave  Love,    53. 

Dobson,  Austin— To  a  Greek  Girl,  21. 

Drayton,    Michael — Summer's   Eve,   21. 

Dryden,    J.— 

Song,   262. 

A  Song  for   St-   Cecilia's  Day.  262.  ' 
Dunbar,   Paul  Laurence — A   Death   Song,    168. 
Eastman.   Barrett — Joy  Enough,  53. 
Field,    Eugene — 

Armenian  Lullabv.  426. 

Intry-Mintry,    426. 

The  Lyttel   Boy,    426. 
FitzGerald,   Edward — Apologues   from   the  Persian. 

88. 
Harte,  Francis  Bret — To  a  Sea  Bird,   168. 
Haven,  Albert  Roland — The  Poet.  5. 
Hayne.   Paul  Hamilton — In  the  Wheat-Field.   37. 
Henley,   William  Ernest — The   Nightingale.    220. 
Ilnusman,   A.    E. — Reveille,    293. 
Howe,  Julia  Ward — Caius   Ca?sar,   313. 
Hunt,   Helen — Thought,  5- 
Tewett,   Sophie — A   Friendship,  229. 
Lancaster,   A.    E. — Anterior  Life,    5. 
Lennox,    May — Two  Cousins,    181. 
Longfellow,    Henry'    Wadsworth — 

Midnight  Mass  for  the  Dying  Year,  440. 

Santa   Filomena,    168. 
Lvtton,   Lord   Robert — The  Hollow  Oak,  37. 
Marvel],  A.— The  Fair  Singer,  262. 
Moody,    William    Vaughn — Gloucester    Moors,    280. 
Moore,  Thomas — I  Saw  from  the  Beach.  24S. 
Nicbolson.    Will    Meredith — Violin.    181. 
O'Brien,    Fitz- James— The  Prize-Fight.    101. 
O'Shaughnessy,  W.  E. — Sarrazine's  Song  of  Phara- 

mond's   Grave,    229. 
Perry,    Carlotta— The    Story    of   Echo,    348. 
Preston.    Margaret    F. — To    the    Memory    of    Haw- 
thorne,   168. 
Rilev.    Tames  Whitcomb — 

He   Called  Her  In,    152. 

Your  Violin,   181. 
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Sawyer,   William — Two   Loves  and  a   Life,   393. 

Shakespeare,    William — Tranquillity,   248. 

Shelley,    Percy    Eysshe— Ode    to    the    West    Wind, 

378. 
Shenstone,    William — 

The    Village    Schoolmistress,   200. 

The   Village  Shop,   200. 

Written  at  an  Inn  at  Hensley,  200. 
Sill,     Edward     Rowland — Christmas    in    California, 

428. 
Stanton,    Frank    L. — Marcelle,    53. 
Tavlor,  Benjamin  F. — The  Spinning  Wheel,   133. 
Tcnnvson — The   Death  of  the  Old   Year,  440. 
Tennyson,    Frederick — A    Dream    of   Autumn,    248. 
Thaxter,    Celia — Seaward,    69. 
Thornbury,   Walter— The  Black   Coach.   213. 
Tupper,  Edith  Sessions — At  the  Piano,   181. 
Watson,    William — Maskers,    21. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Charles   Lorrimer — 

Burning  of   the   Brussels   Exhibition,    168. 
Coryn,    Sidney   G.    P. — 

Attack  upon  Mayor  Gaynor,  The,  117. 

Aviators    at   Loggerheads,    309. 

Dancing  Fad  in  New  York,  The,  425. 

In  a  New  York  Court,  441. 

In    Memory   of   Mark   Twain.    393. 

Ladies'  Tailors  to   the  Fore,  261. 

Lady   and   the   Custom   House,   The,    165. 

Maeterlinck's    "Blue    Bird,"    245. 

Mayor  and   the  Restaurants,  The,   69. 

New    York's   Degenerate   Stage,    293. 

New   York  Horse    Show,   The,   361. 

Prima  Donna  and   Millionaire,   197. 

Postoffice    versus    Bucket-Shop,    377. 

Sarah   Bernhardt  at  Sixty-Seven,  409. 

Two  New   Broadwav  Plays,  213. 

Very   French   Play,   A,   277. 

Women    and    the    Election.    345. 

Women  Pay  the  Bill,  The,  229. 
Flaneur — 

At   the   Hippodrome,    181. 

Fight    for    Fifth    Avenue,    The,    88. 
Piccadilly — 

All   over   Five   Shillings,    200. 

Aunt  Glegg  and   the   Village,  72. 

Bookdom   in    London,    312. 

Dogs  and   a    Duchess,    231. 

Drama  in    London,   The,    366. 

Equine    Festival,    An,    5. 

Grand   Opera   in    England,   264. 

Haunt  of  Ancient    Peace,    A,    101. 

London's  New  Cathedral,   53, 

Lord    Mavor's    Dav,    377. 

Mr.    Punch,    184. ' 

Our   Lady   of   Energy,    248. 

Pains  and    Penalties  of  a   Dramatist,   280. 

Revival  of  "Henry  VIII."   A,   149. 

"Scandalization"    of    England,    The,    21. 

"The  Week"  at  Cowes,    133. 

To  Henry  Irving,    447. 

To  the  Hustings   Again !    409. 
St.    Martin — 

Children    for    Exchange,    428. 

"Give  Us  Trains,"   293. 

Maeterlinck's    Private    Theatre,    216. 

New  Plays  in  Paris,   348. 

Recent  French  Literature,   393. 

"To  a  Police  Martvr,"  37. 

"To    the    Bastille!"    85. 


STORIES. 

An    Amendment   to   Destiny — Philip  Firrmn,    198. 

As  He  Looked  to  His  Wife — Helen  Rosenkrans, 
426. 

Before  the  Duel — Translated  from  the  French  by 
Annie    Lake    Townsend,    102. 

Bright  Flame  of  Romance,  The — M.  B.  Levick, 
442. 

Christmas  Lottery,  The— Adapted  from  the  Span- 
ish  by  Frances   Douglas,   410. 

Death   Spider,  The— J.  H.  A.   "Dexter,"    166. 

Don   Frederico's  Crypt — Amy   Elizabeth  Leigh,   362. 

Favor   of  the   King,   The — Dolf   Wyllarde,    378. 

For   rtie   Cause — Arthur    Chamberlain,    56. 

Four    Dreams,    The — Zola,    6. 

Invasion,   An — Charles   C.    Dobie,    232. 

Genie  of  the  Waters,  The — Translated  from  the 
French   by  H.  Twitchcll.   425. 

"In  a  Barren  and  Dry  Land" — Anna  Louise  Bar- 
ney,   184. 

Jacque='s  Wife — Translated  from  the  French  by 
Edward    Tuckerman    Mason,    294. 

Jessy — Translated  from  the  French  of  Anatole 
France  by   Rebecca  Godr-haux,    120. 

Marshal  of  Donner  Flat,  The — Percv  Walton 
Whitaker,  278. 

No    Lad> — Genevieve   Thompson,    118. 

Polite    Mister  William — Winthrop    Packard,    86. 

Pirate.  The — Translated  from  the  French  by  S. 
H.    Davenport,    262. 

Ruling   Passion,  The — John  D.   Barry,  311. 

Spinning  Tops — M.    R.  Levick.  394. 

Stain,    The— Percy  Walton    Whitaker,   247. 

Sweet  Singer  of  Siwash,  The — John  Alfred  Gal- 
pin,    38. 


Three  of  a  Kind — Translated  from  the  French  by 
H.   Twitchell.    152. 

Titane — Translated  from  the  French  by  Jules  Lei- 
mina,    134. 

Two  Gallic  Cocknevs — Translated  from  the  French, 
182. 

Thing  That  Happened,  The — Clara  Martin  Par- 
tridge,   346. 

Where    Micaela    Waited — Katharine    Lynch,    71. 

Woman  Who  Wouldn't  Grow  Old,  A — John 
Patrick,   214. 

Writing  in  the  Geode,  The — Charles  Howard 
Shinn,    150. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

American    Indians    in    Civilization,    85. 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Zeta  Psi,    191. 
Artificial  Man,   The,  23. 
Beavers  Rather  Than   Lions,  232. 
Bill  Nye  as  an  Amateur  Carpenter,  240. 
Bill   Nye's  Tribute  to    Oratory,    144. 
Briefer    Reviews,    9,   25,    41,    57,    73,    89,    105,    1J1, 
137,    153,    169,    185,   201,  217,    233,   249,   265, 
281.  296,   349,   364,   380,   396,    412,   429,  444. 
California   Grand    Opera,    A,    311. 
Chesterton   on    Western    Politics,    149. 
Choosing  the   Chorus,    107. 
David    Warfield's    New   Part,    447. 
Fanny  Elssler  and  Dancing,    75. 
Foyer  and   Box-Office  Chat,    14,  27,  43,  59,   79,  91, 
111,    123,    139,    155,    175,    187,  203,   219,  235, 
251,   267,  287,  299,   339,   351,  367,    385,    399, 
415,    431,   447. 
French  War  Aeroplanes,   248. 

Fruit  and    Flower   Mission.   The,   354. 

Gossip  of   Books  and   Authors,    10,   26,    42,    58,    74, 
90,    106,    122,    138,    154,    170,    1S6,    202,   218, 
234,  250.  266,  279,   334,    350,   365,    381,    397, 
413,   430,    445. 
How  a  Play  Was  Made,   216. 

Hunting  an    Englishman,    127. 

"I   Am   My   Own   Ancestor" — Junot,    12. 

Individualities,  5,  21,  37,  53,  69,  85,  101,  117,  133, 
149,  165,  181,  200,  214,  231,  245,  261,  277, 
294,    309,   345,    361,    376,    392,    408,    424,    441. 

In  the  Grand  Canon,  304. 

Karlsbad  Scenes  and  Changes,  207. 

Late   Henri    Harrisse,    The,    14. 

Mark  Twain's  Joan  of  Arc,  314. 

Mark  Twain's  Speeches,  39. 

Merry  Muse,  13,  29,  45,  61,  77,  93,  109,  125.  141, 
157,  173,  189,  205,  221.  237,  253,  269,  285, 
301,    337,   353,    369,  385,   401,  417,   433,  449. 

Mrs.  George  Cornwallis  West's  New  Play,   159. 

Naming  the  Country  Place,  8. 

Nature  Notes,  by  Little  Johnny,  64,  112. 

Never-Failing    Remembrance,    A,    371. 

New  Books  Received,  10,  26,  42.  58,  74,  90,  106, 
122,  138,  154,  170,  186,  202,  218,  234,  250, 
266,  282,  297,  325,  350,  365,  382,  398,  414, 
430,  445. 

New   Orpheum   Affiliations,   46. 

Late  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  The,   39. 

Latest  Dooley  Book,  The,  264. 

London  Theatrical  Modes,  120. 

Open-Air    Drama   at    Carmel,    30. 

Opium  Habit,  The,   8. 

Personal — Movements  and  Whereabouts,  15,  31, 
47,  63,  79,  95,  111,  127,  143,  159,  175,  191, 
207,  223,  239,  255,  271,  287,  303,  339,  355, 
371,  387,  403,  419,  435,  451. 

Personal— Notes  and  Gossip,  14,  30,  46,  62,  78, 
94,  110,  126,  142,  158,  174.  190,  206,  222, 
238,  254,  270,  286,  302,  338,  354,  370,  386, 
402,  418,  434,  450. 

Pessimistic   Parrot,  The,    192. 

Poacher's    Lurcher,   The,    55. 

Poems  of  Samuel  L.  Simpson,    104. 

Pony   Express,   The,   24. 

Popular  Taste  in  Drama  and  Music,    111. 

Puccini's  American   Opera,   428. 

Races  in  the  Air,    136. 

Rhodes  Scholars  at  Oxford,   260. 

Shakespeare  as  a  Prophet,    139. 

Sixty  Years  an   Actor,    11. 
Hermann    Vezin. 

Something   New   in   Theatrical   Advertising,   271. 

Soul  of  Golf,  The— P.  A.  Vaile,   136. 

Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators,  8. 

Storyettes,  13,  29,  45,  61,  77,  93,  109,  125,  141, 
157,  173,  189,  205,  221,  237,  253,  269,  285, 
301,    337,   353,   369,   385,   401,   417,   433,   449. 

The  Alleged  Humorists,  16,  32,  48,  64,  80,  96, 
112,  128,  144,  160,  176,  192,  208,  224,  240, 
256,  272,  288,  304,  340,  356,  372,  388,  404, 
420,   436*.  452. 

The  Latest  Books,  10,  26,  42,  58,  74,  90,  106,  122, 
142,  158,  174,  190,  206,  222,  238,  254,  270, 
282,  302,  338,  354,  370,  386,  402,  418,  434, 
450. 

Tourgueneff   and    Women,    8. 

Vanity  Fair,  12,  28,  44,  60,  76,  92,  108,  124,  140, 
156,  172,  188,  204,  220,  236,  252,  268,  284, 
300,    336,    352,  368,   384,  400,   416,   432,  448. 

Watching    Traveling    Americans,    191. 

What  Young  Plavers  Need,    158. 

Wilde   Biography,    A,   280. 

Woman  and  the  Motor-Car,  76. 

Women   Inspectors  on   Railroads,  268. 

Women  Workers  in  California,  24. 


DRAMA. 

Phelps,    Josephine    Hart — 

A  New    Play    at   the    Columbia,    59. 

"Anti-Matrimony." 
Blanche  Walsh  and  Her  Play,  367. 

"The    Other    Woman." 
Henry    Miller's   Return,    235. 

"Her    Husband's    Wife,"    "Sydney    Carton.' 
Hobble  Skirts  and   Music,  446. 

"The   Dollar   Princess." 
Ibsen's    "Pillars   of    Society,"    43. 
"In    Search   of   a    Sinner,"    385. 
"Mizpah"   at  the   Princess,   75. 
Mrs.  Fiske's  Becky  Sharp,  27. 
Nazimova  and   Ibsen,   335. 

"Little  Eyolf." 
Orpheum   Vaudeville,    11. 
"Seven  Days,"   123. 
"The    Fortune   Hunter,"    299. 
"The    Lottery    Man,"    139. 
"The  Melting  Pot,"   219. 
"The    Spendthrift,"    91. 
The    Story   of  "Madame  X,"   415. 
"The  Witching  Hour,"  251. 
"The  World  and  His  Wife."  351. 
"Until  Eternity,"   187. 
Viola  Allen  and   Company,  267. 

"The  White  Sister." 
Wilton   Lackaye  in  "The   Battle,"    171. 
Shoals,    George    L. — 

De  Angelis  in  "The  Beautv  Spot,"  446. 
Fun  at  the  Orpheum,   283. 
Grand  Opera  at  Idora  Park,   107. 
Laughing  with    "The    Mikado,"    155. 
"Lucia"  and  the  Singers,  203. 
Musical  Comedy  and  Vaudeville,  399. 

"The   Kissing   Girl,"    Orpheum. 
Pavlowa  and    Mordkin,    385. 
"Polly  of  the  Circus"  Again,  431. 
"The   Campus,"   203. 
The   Bevani   Grand    Opera,    171. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Akins,  Zoe — Dusk,    63. 

A  Sailor's  Wife,  410. 

A  Shell  from  the  Slumber  Sea,  78. 

Ayres,  H.   M. — Bv  Kahului  Bav,   142. 

Barlow,  J.   E.   M.— Grannie's   Boy,    159. 

Bates,  Charlotte  Fiske — Atoning  Beauty,  63. 

Bennett,   Lois — Rain   in   the  Harbor,  403. 

Bianchi,     Martha     Gilbert     Dickinson — The     Dead 

Hunter,  238. 
Euhler,   M.  E.— The  Phcenix,  303. 
Bunner,  Anne — The  Lavender  Vender,  303. 
Burton,   Richard — 

An  Italian   Beggar,   72. 

Ballade  of  the   Brave,  72. 

In  a  Copy  of  Mrs.  Browning's  "Sonnets  from 
the  Portuguese,"  72. 

In  Sleep,  72. 

Much  in  Little,  72. 

Nature's  Word,   72. 

Of  Those  Who  Walk  Alone,  271. 

Sun  and   Moon,  72. 

The  First  Song,  72. 

To   One  Mourning,   72. 

The  Ultimate  Nation,  72. 
Bynner,    Witter — 

The  Good   Sister,   31. 

The  Patient  to  the  Doctors,  222. 
Byron,  May — The  Song  of  the  Tinker,  63. 
Cawein,    Madison — 

Rose  and  Leaf,  287. 

Silk  o'  the  Weed.    78. 

The  Burden  of  the  Buried  Dead,  303. 

The  Old   Hills  and   Further,  94. 

The  Wind  in  the  Leaves,  110. 
Clark,   Martha — 

At  the  Trading  Post,  355. 

Life's   Inn,    451. 
Clifford,  Ethel— Pyrrha  on  the  Hill,  110. 
Coates,   Florence  Earle— Against  the  Gate  of  Life, 

451. 
Crim,     Annie     Johnston — If     Love     Were     Always 

Laughter,   451. 
Daly,  T.  A.— The  Queen's  Fleets,  206. 
Dargan,    Edwin   Preston — A  Friend,  206. 
Driscoll,    Marjorie    Charles — The    Sea-Mother,    419 
Fisher,    Isobel   A.   H. — Nowadays,   238. 
Foley,    J.    \V.— The    Stranger,    254. 
Garrison,    Theodosia — 

Distance,   15. 

The  Burden,  174. 

The   Deserted    Nest,    159. 

The   Memory,    47. 
Gibson,    Addison    Howard — The.  Trail    Among    the 

Foothills,    94. 
Greene,    Roy    Farrell — The   Quarrel,    109. 
Hagedorn,  Hermann — To  a  Lark  of  Thebes,  63. 
Hampton,  Annie  P. — Love  Is  a  Weed,  254. 
Johnson,  Constance — Love  Is  So  Strong,   142. 
Jones,  Thomas  S.,  Jr. — 

Forgotten,   222. 

To  Song,   31. 
Kauffman,   Reginald  Dwight — 

In   Exile,    15. 

The  Wastrel,    190. 
Kauffman,    Ruth  Hammitt — Gypsy    Blood,    78. 


Lanyon,   Helen — 

From  a  Far  Country,   126. 
Sorrow   and  Love,    142. 
Leighton,   William— The  Sluggard  and  the  Thriftv 

Maid,    125. 
Leonard,  W.    E. — The  Wildman,   31. 
MacKaye,    Percy— To   Ellen  Terry,   387. 
Mackcllar,  Dorothea — Color,  366. 
Marsh,  George  T. — The  Errant  Pan,    174. 
Marshall,    Frank  A. — Sanctity.   287. 
Meynell,   Alice — The  Unexpected  Peril,  206. 
Miles,  Alfred   H.— Rose,    159. 
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A  Counsel  of  Moral  Subserviency. 
Good  Brother  Rader  is  the  second  local  reverend 
within  the  month  to  counsel  young  men  to  "take  some 
man  for  your  ideal."  Worse  advice  could  not  be  given. 
It  is  neither  wise  nor  safe  to  take  any  man,  particularly 
any  living  man,  for  an  ideal.  An  ideal  is  in  its  nature 
a  thing  above  personality,  above  the  chances  of  passion, 
weakness,  failure.  Anybody  who  takes  a  mere  man 
for  his  ideal  first  of  all  confesses  his  lack  of  moral 
imagination  and  runs  the  risks  which  inevitably  attach 
to  human  frailty.  The  old-time  counsel  to  "hitch  your 
wagon  to  a  star"  may  have  had  in  it  an  element  of 
spiritual  extravagance,  but  as  a  moral  and  even  as  a 
practical  suggestion  it  is  vastly  better  than  Mr.  Rader's 
counsel  of  imitation  and  moral  subserviency.  He  who 
takes  some  man  for  his  ideal  becomes  an  imitator, 
and  no  imitator  ever  yet  came  to  any  real  worthi- 
ness   of    moral    stature.     A    truer    counsel    to    vouth 


is  to  make  the  everlasting  principles  of  truth  and  right 
and  justice  an  ideal,  and  to  work  under  its  inspiration 
along  the  lines  of  individual  propensity  and  suggestion. 
No  man  ever  yet  got  out  of  himself  the  best  that  was 
in  him  without  working  the  vein  of  individual  pro- 
pensity and  character. 


The  Prize-Fight  in  San  Francisco  and  Elsewhere. 
Whether  the  action  of  Governor  Gillett  in  estopping 
the  Johnson-Jeffries  prize-fight — and  incidentally  put- 
ting California  "off  the  map"  as  a  centre  of  quasi- 
criminal  "sport" — proceeded  from  one  cause,  or  from 
another,  or  from  a  combination  of  causes,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  inquire.  Possibly  it  was  a  case  of  inward 
prompting  of  conscience;  possibly  it  had  its  inspiring 
motive  in  suggestions  gathered  by  the  governor  in  the 
course  of  his  recent  visit  to  the  East  in  the  interest  of 
the  Pacific-Panama  Exposition.  Wherever  the  "hunch" 
came  from,  the  effect  in  its  relation  to  public  morals 
already  justifies  the  act.  Even  the  fact  that  action 
came  late  turns  out  an  element  of  advantage,  since  it 
has  furiously  angered  the  sporting  element,  set  their 
ever  ready  tongues  loudly  a'wagging,  thereby  emphasiz- 
ing the  utility  of  the  incident  as  related  to  the 
repute  of  California.  Possibly  it  has  saved  the  exposi- 
tion. Most  certainly  it  has  stimulated  community  self- 
respect — even  though  it  has  not  gagged  the  vulgar  daily 
press — at  the  same  time  giving  the  world  a  new  basis 
for  consideration  of  San  Francisco  and  California. 
There  is  a  tremendous  value,  moral  and  material,  in 
this  achievement.  And  Governor  Gillett,  to  whom  it  is 
due,  deserves  all  the  approval  that  the  Eastern  press 
and  other  agencies  of  public  opinion  are  pouring  in  upon 
him.  . 

The  legal  aspects  of  this  matter  are  worth  attention: 
Section  412  of  our  Penal  Code  declares  it  to  be  a  felony 
for  anybody  to  engage  in  a  "fight  commonly  called  a 
ring  or  prize-fight  ...  or  who  engages  in  a  public  or 
private  sparring  exhibition,"  etc.  And  then,  studiously, 
by  proviso,  the  same  act  countenances  and  authorizes 
the  holding  of  "sparring  exhibitions,  not  to  exceed  a 
limited  number  of  rounds  with  gloves  of  not  less  than 
five  ounces  in  weight."  The  only  conditions  attached 
to  the  holding  of  such  "sparring  exhibitions"  is  that 
they  shall'  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  "a  domestic 
incorporated  club"  upon  "prepayment  of  an  annual 
license  fixed  by  the  board  of  supervisors."  The  boxers, 
prior  to  such  "exhibitions,"  must  be  examined  by  a 
physician,  who  shall  determine  whether  or  not  they  are 
in  "perfect  physical  condition" ;  and  the  "exhibitions" 
must  comply  with  "the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
supervisors  prescribed  by  ordinance." 

It  will  be  noted  that  no  limit  is  put  upon  the  number 
of  rounds,  no  inhibition  against  referees  and  decisions, 
no  check  of  any  kind  upon  brutality.  In  short,  the 
legislature  of  this  State  imitated  a  famous  instance  in 
which  Congress  "gave  the  law  to  the  North  and  the 
nigger  to  the  South."  They  sought  to  satisfy  moral  ele- 
ments by  prohibiting  prize-fighting  and  sparring  exhi- 
bitions in  terms  of  stern  denunciation,  at  the  same  time 
placating  the  sporting  element  by  a  proviso  which  under 
an  easy  interpretation  would  permit  fights  and  exhibi- 
tions if  held  under  certain  well-oiled  conditions. 

Ordinarily  the  extraordinary  civil  remedy  of  injunc- 
tion will  not  operate  to  restrain  crime,  the  very  natural 
answer  of  the  man  sought  to  be  enjoined  being  that 
he  contemplates  no  crime,  and,  if  he  does,  the  criminal 
law  is  adequate  for  his  prevention  by  arrest.  The 
futility  of  endeavoring  to  stop  one  of  these  sparring 
exhibitions  becomes  apparent  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  principals  and  participants  may  come  forward 
with  the  Penal  Code  in  one  hand  and  their  fight  con- 
tract in  the  other  and  show  to  the  court  that  they  not 
only  contemplate  no  crime,  but  on  the  other  hand  only 
contemplate  the  doing  of  that  which  the  law  by  express 
terms  says  they  may  do;  for  the  language  of  the  pro- 


viso in  Section  412  is  that  such  "sparring  exhibitions 
.    .    .   may  be  held." 


The  application  of  the  attorney-general  to  our  su- 
perior court  for  an  injunction,  which  application  was 
refused,  as  the  attorney-general  must  have  known  that 
it  would  be  refused,  was  interesting  enough  to  the  unin- 
formed public,  but  ridiculous  to  any  man  familiar  with 
the  statute.  Governor  Gillett,  who  is  a  lawyer  and  a 
good  one,  must  have  known  that  there  was  no  power 
in  ordinary  processes  to  restrain  a  prize-fight  or 
sparring  exhibition,  and  that  the  one  method  of  doing 
this  was  that  which  he  ultimately  threatened,  namely, 
to  employ  the  military  force  under  his  command  upon 
the  general  authority  invested  in  him  as  governor  of 
the  State  and  upon  the  basis  of  that  part  of  Section 
412  which  penalizes  the  "ring  or  prize-fight."  In  this 
view  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Governor 
Gillett  was  quite  unjustifiably  harsh  in  his  reflections 
upon  the  course  of  Prosecuting  Attorney  Fickert,  who 
was  apparently  right  in  his  conclusion  that  the  law  in 
at  least  one  of  its  phases  gave  him  no  power  to  inter- 
fere. It  was  a  case  where  force  in  the  hands  of  the 
supreme  executive  only  could  be  effective.  The  gov- 
ernor had  in  his  own  hands  the  essentiai  element  of 
force  in  .the  State  militia.  Mr.  Fickert  had  no  such 
resource.  These  being  the  facts,  it  appears  quite  un- 
necessary and  ungenerous  to  stigmatize  Mr.  Fickert 
as  having  "failed  in  his  duty." 


As  usual  when  corners  are  sharply  turned,  some- 
body gets  "caught  out,"  and  in  this  instance  the  victim 
appears  no  less  a  personage  than  the  attorney-general 
of  the  State.  Section  413  of  the  Penal  Code  declares 
that  any  person  "wilfully  present  as  a  spectator  at  any 
fight  or  contention  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section 
[Section  412  of  the  Penal  Code]  is  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor." Now  for  years  past  there  has  been  "pulled 
off"  in  California  scores  of  fights  identical  in  kind 
and  character  with  the  Johnson-Jeffries  affair  and 
differing  from  it  only  at  the  point  of  notoriety.  If  we 
may  believe  the  testimony  of  the  prize-fight  people, 
Attorney-General  Webb,  who  made  the  application  for 
injunction  in  the  recent  case,  has  not  only  once  but 
many  times  sat  at  the  ringside  as  a  guest,  invited  by 
complimentary  ticket,  at  these  affairs.  If  they  were 
felonious,  then  the  attorney-general  himself  must  under 
the  provisions  just  quoted  be  guilty  of  numberless  mis- 
demeanors. Mr.  Webb  may  answer  effectively  that  one 
would  better  be  right  in  the  end  than  not  at  all,  never- 
theless the  joke  appears  most  decidedly  to  be  on  him. 


The  public  may  judge  the  sharpness  of  the  corner 
turned  by  Governor  Gillett's  action  by  referring  to  local 
statistics  in  the  matter  of  the  prize-fight  game  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  the  year  1907  twelve  notable  prize-fights 
were  fought  in  San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo  counties. 
In  the  year  1908  twenty-three  fights  were  fought  in  the 
same  counties.  In  1909  thirty  fights  were  fought  in 
these  counlies.  In  the  five  months  of  January,  Feb- 
ruary, March,  April,  and  May  of  the  current  year  seven 
fights  were  "pulled  off."  Within  the  period  covered 
by  the  above  figures  sixteen  notable  fights  have  been 
fought  at  Vernon,  a  suburb  of  Los  Angeles,  with  many 
others  of  which  no  record  has  been  made.  For  the 
past  few  years  the  fights  at  Vernon,  large  and  small, 
have  averaged  about  three  per  month.  During  the  same 
period  there  have  been  upward  of  twenty  fights  at  Sac- 
ramento, the  capital  of  the  State,  the  number  in  that 
city  being  greater  in  proportion  to  population  than  in 
any  other  city  of  California.  Likewise  there  have  been 
frequent  contests  at  Coalinga,  Bakersfield,  Point  Rich- 
mond, Redding,  Marysville,  Nevada  City,  Crockett.  Val- 
lejo,  Pinole,  San  Diego,  Eureka,  Santa  Ros 
San  Francisco,  Salinas,  Hollister,  Taft.  F 
and  even  in  Fruitvale,  just  outside  of  O; 
Oakland  the   number   of   fights  during  the 
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3'ears  has  been  man)-,  all  the  ring-fighters  of  note  hav- 
ing appeared  there  from  time  to  time. 


Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  California  is  the  only 
State  where  the  prize-fight  has  been  tolerated,  even  in 
recent  years.  New  York  nominally  taboos  the  prize- 
fight, but  there  are  eight  clubs  in  that  city  in  which 
"boxing  bouts" — in  all  essentials  prize-fights — are  held 
at  least  once  each  month.  Five  clubs  are  continually 
operating  in  Brooklyn.  Staid  old  Philadelphia  has 
several  such  clubs;  and  the  same  is  true  of  Pittsburg 
and  all  the  coal  and  iron  towns.  New  Orleans,  Mil- 
waukee, most  of  the  larger  cities  of  New  York  State, 
Grand  Rapids,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  Dayton,  Ogden, 
Portland,  Boston,  Lowell,  Chelsea,  and  even  Cambridge 
— these  and  many  others  have  clubs  which  if  severely 
scrutinized  would  be  found  to  be  associations  in  support 
of  prize-fighting. 

Likewise  the  prize-fight  is  quietly  tolerated  widely  in 
Europe.  The  National  Sporting  Club  of  London  sus- 
tains regular  ring  contests  supported  by  the  English 
nobility.  The  late  King  Edward  as  Prince  of  Wales 
was  for  many  years  a  regular  attendant  upon  the  events 
given  by  this  celebrated  club.  A  well-known  San 
Franciscan  informs  the  Argonaut  that  only  a  few- 
months  back  he  was  a  guest  at  Rehearsal  Hall,  Maiden 
Lane,  London,  where  "the  best  blood  in  England"  looked 
on  at  six  twenty-round  bouts  with  manifest  apprecia- 
tion. Not  only  in  England,  but  in  Ireland,  Scotland, 
Wales,  Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  and  other  countries 
of  Europe  the  "boxing  bout,"  in  other  words  the  prize- 
fight, finds  quiet  toleration. 


In  San  Francisco  the  prize-fight  has  become  an  espe- 
cial abomination  largely  through  the  vulgar  and  crimi- 
nal sensationalism  of  our  daily  newspapers.  Elsewhere 
newspapers  of  assumed  respectability  treat  the  prize- 
fight as  they  do  the  other  aspects  of  low  life.  They 
leave  it  alone  as  a  thing  outside  the  lines  of  legitimate 
and  wholesome  interest.  If  the  "pugs"  want  to  pummel 
each  other  in  the  presence  of  those  who  like  that  sort 
of  thing,  they  are  left  to  do  it  unobserved  and  unex- 
ploited  by  the  newspapers.  Regarded  as  a  species  of 
prostitution,  it  is  abandoned  like  other  phases  of  de- 
bauchery to  its  secluded  haunts.  It  works  no  very 
grievous  mischief  to  public  morals  because  its  opera- 
tions are  in  restricted  spheres  and  among  those  who 
seek  it  out.  It  consumes  its  own  smoke,  so  to 
speak.  But  in  San  Francisco  the  habit  of  our  news- 
papers has  been  to  treat  the  prize-fight  as  a  subject 
of  preeminent  importance.  Whoever  any  time  this  past 
three  months  has  taken  up  a  San  Francisco  daily  paper 
has  found  it  loaded  up  with  fight  talk  and  fight  pictures 
ad  nauseam.  The  very  atmosphere  is  loaded  up  with  it. 
All  this  has  wearied  and  digusted  respectability  and 
decency  at  home;  abroad  it  has  given  the  impression 
that  San  Francisco  is  abandoned  to  low  and  criminal 
things — given  over  to  gross  vices.  Even  those  agencies 
of  opinion  which  tolerate  the  unexploited  prize-fight  at 
home  make  it  a  point  to  heap  censure  on  us.  Mainly 
all  this  grows  out  of  the  want  of  seriousness,  want  of 
taste,  want  of  dignity,  want  of  decency  of  the  news- 
papers which  shamefully  and  shamelessly  misrepresent 
us  to  the  world. 

•It  was  high  time  to  put  a  stop  to  a  noisy  and  offen- 
sive business.  A  point  had  been  reached  where  nobody 
could  avoid  the  atmosphere  which  it  created.  There 
was  but  one  way  to  correct  this  evil  and  that  was  to 
put  the  "kibosh"  upon  the  whole  dirty  game.  And 
assuming  that  the  governor  has  found  enough  law  to 
sustain  him,  the  Argonaut,  in  common  with  all  who 
value  public  morals  above  any  and  all  other  considera- 
tions, is  mightily  pleased  with  what  he  has  done. 

Age  and  Efficiency. 

The  announcement  that  L.  E.  Lomax  (born  in  1852) 
has  been  called  from  the  sen-ice  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  at  Omaha  to  that  of  the  Western  Pacific,  with 
headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  brings  to  mind  a  num- 
ber of  promotions  in  the  local  railroad  world  quite  out 
of  harmony  with  a  theory,  very  popular  not  long  back, 
that  men  past  forty  are  "out  of  date."  It  is  only 
a  few  years  ago  that  Charles  S.  Fee,  long  and 
pr  .minently  connected  with  the  Northern  Pacific, 
av  A  a  man  in  middle  life,  was  brought  by  Traffic 
? '  anager   Stubbs   to   the   head    of   the   passenger   de- 

rtment  of  the   Southern   Pacific   at   San   Francisco. 

en  George  Gould  undertook  the  construction  of  the 

:em  Pacific  Railroad  he  put  the  work  into  the  hands 

not  of  some  "up-to-date"  fledgling,  but  of  that  veteran 


railroad  constructor  Virgil  Bogue.  And  when  Mr. 
Bogue  chose  a  collaborator  he  did  not  seek  some  young 
man  fresh  from  academic  studies,  but  Harry  M.  Mc- 
Cartney, like  himself  a  veteran.  It  is  only  the  other 
day  that  Mr.  Shoemaker,  who  likewise  is  no  longer  in 
his  first  youth,  was  drawn  into  the  service  of  the  \\  est- 
ern  Pacific  and  from  there  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
Harriman  traffic  department.  Mr.  Stubbs,  the  Harri- 
man  traffic  manager,  must  have  been  well  towards  sixty 
when  he  was  selected  by  the  late  Mr.  Harriman  for  his 
present  great  post.  Likewise  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  when 
he  was  called  from  the  Southern  Pacific  to  his  duties 
at  Chicago,  was  no  longer  very  young.  When  Mr. 
Harriman  undertook  the  great  engineering  feat  of 
bridging  Salt  Lake  he  chose  William  Hood,  grown  gray 
in  the  doing  of  big  things.  The  lesson  has  been  learned 
in  at  least  one  great  department  of  affairs  that  ex- 
perience and  the  judgment  which  grows  out  of  experi- 
ence are  tremendous,  even  paramount,  elements  in 
administrative  efficiency.  The  very  young  man,  how- 
ever great  his  talents,  appears  not  to  be  in  favor  in  the 
sphere  of  transportation  as  against  the  man  w-ho  has 
been  "through  the  mill,"  who  knows  from  the  actual 
doing  of  things  how  things  should  be  done  and  how- 
they  should  not  be  done.  In  other  days  and  in  older 
countries  a  man  was  hardly  thought  to  be  "ripe"  until 
he  had  passed  fifty ;  and  while  in  personal  instances  this 
rule  may  safely  be  relaxed,  it  still  stands  as  a  fair 
working  principle.  Judgment  in  a  sense  is  born  in 
men;  he  who  has  it  probably  got  the  germ  of  it  by  gift 
of  God.  But  experience  is  a  mighty  support  to  it,  and 
the  man  never  lived  to  whom  experience  was  not  a 
tremendous  practical  aid.  There  comes  a  time  to  every 
man,  undoubtedly,  when  he  is  more  cautious  than  in 
his  earlier  years,  but  on  the  whole  caution,  especially 
in  the  handling  of  large  affairs,  is  a  valuable  quality. 
The  one  sphere  which  youth  appears  to  have  claimed 
for  its  own  is  that  of  electrical  exploitation,  but  even 
here  when  it  comes  to  wide  applications  of  known  prin- 
ciples experience  and  trained  judgment  is  a  mighty  aid, 
as  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Mr.  Edison. 


Mexico  and  Its  Ruler. 

Porfirio  Diaz  was  fifty-four  years  old  when  he  was 
made  the  head  of  the  Mexican  government;  he  will  be 
eighty  next  September.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  he  has  directed  national  affairs,  and  he  has  now- 
been  reelected  president  of  the  republic  for  another 
term  of  four  years.  Among  the  rulers  of  the  world 
there  are  only  four  or  five  who  have  seen  an  equal 
period  of  sen-ice.  Historians  of  the  future  who  write 
of  Mexico  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries 
will  find  a  great  accumulation  of  conflicting  evidence 
to  sift  and  weigh  for  the  certainties  of  their  story. 
Should  they  accept  as  truth  current  expressions  of  the 
time,  they  will  set  down  widely  divergent  opinions  of 
President  Diaz,  his  principles  and  methods,  and  his  in- 
fluence on  the  people.  Yet  it  would  seem  that  a  just 
characterization  of  the  executive  must  place  him  high 
among  those  who  have  served  their  country  well. 

Mexico  is  a  great  possession.  The  republic  has 
twenty-seven  States  and  three  Territories,  an  area  of 
more  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  million  square  miles, 
and  a  population  exceeding  fifteen  million.  Its  natural 
resources  are  wonderful  in  diversity  and  extent  and 
practically  undeveloped.  Its  people  include  many 
native  races,  some  of  them  still  savage,  though  the  de- 
scendants of  their  conquerors  from  Spain  are  the  domi- 
nating class.  Its  ruler,  how-ever,  is  of  native  blood. 
Undoubtedly  this  fact  is  important  in  his  power  as  in 
his  character.  President  Diaz  has  faced  many  per- 
plexing situations,  many  grave  problems.  Economic 
difficulties  of  international  gravity  have  tested  his 
ability,  no  less  than  domestic  administrative  concerns. 
He  has  been  equal  to  his  task.  His  strength  has  never 
failed,  his  judgments  have  known  few  reverses.  He 
has  preserved  the  integrity  of  his  government  without 
danger  of  outside  interference.  His  steady  control  and 
guidance  of  the  state  has  furnished  through  all  the 
years  an  impressive  spectacle  when  contrasted  with  the 
turbulence  and  uncertainty  of  the  Latin  republics  far- 
ther south. 

Under  President  Diaz  the  advance  of  Mexico  in 
every  respect  has  been  actual  and  absolute.  Out  of 
disorder  and  inertia  have  come  order  and  activity.  De- 
velopment and  progress  have  been  protected  and  stimu- 
lated. Immigration  and  foreign  capital  have  been 
encouraged  and  not  forgotten  when  secured.  .Only 
those  who  have  seen  with  their  own  eyes  the  growth 
of  enterprise  in  almost  every  part  of  that  wide  domain  I 


can  realize  the  variety  and  value  of  the  projects  there, 
individual  and  corporate,  already  established  or  in  their 
beginning.  That  this  progress  will  continue  so  long  as 
President  Diaz  remains  at  the  head  of  the  government 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  much  criticism  of  Mexican 
methods  and  conditions — more,  the  criticism  is  in- 
formed, exact  and  widely  published.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  few  governments  of  the  time  that  are  above 
criticism.  European  readers  of  American  muck-raking 
publications  have  sufficient  cause  to  believe  that  moral 
conditions  in  the  United  States  are  in  a  desperate  con- 
dition. Let  us  hope  that  they  are  growing  better. 
Mexico  is  not  yet  a  paradise.  There  is  poverty  and 
suffering  there,  slavery,  disregard  for  human  rights, 
official  corruption,  and  other  evils.  But  there  is  much 
less  of  all  this  wrong  than  there  was  before  the  Crom- 
well of  Mexico  carried  his  sword  to  the  capital. 


Off  the  Map. 

San  Francisco  has  been  "stricken  from  the  map." 
John  L.  Sullivan  broke  the  news  abruptly.  Nice  place, 
he  conceded,  and  all  that;  climate  fine  for  roadwork 
and  the  people  true  sports.  But  look  at  that  anti- 
fight  order !  One  might  as  well  have  expected  an  anti- 
saloon  law,  or  a  raid  on  the  tenderloin,  or  a  confession 
from  Flannery.  And  there  is  no  red  light  of  hope  any- 
where on  the  line.  For  a  moment  or  two  the  ex-cham- 
pion thought  the  political  conditions  would  help,  and 
by  that  token  he  said,  through  his  interpreter,  "some  of 
the  old  flavor  and  atmosphere  may  come  back."  But  he 
soon  dropped  all  that  fragrant  dope.  It  was  no  good. 
Noble  old  San  Francisco,  the  city  we  had  loved  to  sop 
our  sponges  for  and  rub  down,  had  been  ripped  from 
the  atlas.  "Never  again,"  mourned  the  old  champion. 
We  had  our  chance  and  trun  it  down ;  and  now  how  can 
there  be  any  big  thing  for  us?  The  case  is  plain 
enough.  If  Jeff  beats  Johnson  at  Reno  he  will  retire 
from  the  ring;  and  if  Johnson  bests  Jeff  who  will  there 
be  in  the  champion  class  for  him  to  fight?  Not  one 
gazabo;  "nothing  no  more  for  nobody";  but  if  there 
were,  San  Francisco  couldn't  get  it.  "Stricken  from 
the  map !" 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  San  Francisco  did  not 
tamely  submit  to  this  indignity.  Before  it  would  budge 
an  inch  the  governor  had  to  assemble  the  militia.  The 
mayor  arose  from  a  sick  bed,  as  game  as  his  own  ankle, 
and  hurried  two  thousand  miles  by  rail  to  save  the 
honor  of  the  city  and  the  State.  Like  the  Arizona 
hustler  whose  epitaph  is  classic,  if  not  classical:  "He 
done  his  damdest;  angels  could  do  no  more."  One 
can  see  him,  in  the  mind's  eye,  that  stern,  indignant 
figure,  peering  ahead,  day  and  night,  as  if  he  thought  to 
read  some  sign  of  promise  in  the  western  sky.  His  one, 
simple  appeal  was  to  "Get  a  move  on !"  Time  was 
pressing  and  the  governor  would  not  answer  a  message. 
There  were  delays  en  route;  there  were  steep  grades 
to  climb;  there  were  stops  to  change  engines,  and  the 
impatient  soul  of  the  mayor,  waxing  wroth,  found  no 
relief  even  in  a  vocabulary  which  had  rarely  failed 
him  before.  But  it  was  no  use,  even  though  the  mayor 
got  here  while  there  was  yet  time  to  undo  the  mischief. 
His  honor  hurried  from  his  counsel  with  San  Fran- 
cisco's best  citizens  on  the  back  track  to  Sacramento, 
but  the  governor  stood  pat.  Caring  nothing  for  the 
reputation  of  this  city,  nothing  for  the  high  name  of 
the  State,  with  no  more  respect  for  the  manly  virtues 
and  the  fighting  edge  of  this  community  than  if  he  had 
never  heard  of  Roosevelt  in  his  life,  he  let  San  Fran- 
cisco go  from  the  map  with  as  much  nonchalance  as  he 
would  drop  the  ashes  from  his  cigar. 

Off  the  atlas  as  the  old  town  is,  we  had  hoped  to 
keep  some  of  our  livewire  citizens  on  the  site  to  start 
a  new  one,  but  even  that  solace  is  denied  us.  Men 
whose  names  are  barroom  words,  whose  signs  are 
worth  a  thousand  customers  to  any  saloon,  are  going 
to  leave.  "Eddie"  Hanlon's  sign  is  down  already,  and 
the  furniture  upstairs,  w-hich  has  helped  to  give  a 
domestic  flavor  to  the  visits  of  so  many  transient  guests, 
is  offered  for  sale.  Surely  the  other  signs  and  the  rest 
of  the  household  gods  and  goddesses  will  follow.  Can 
"Spider"  Kelley,  "Eddie"  Graney,  and  "Young"  Mitchell 
be  expected  to  stay  on  the  map  after  San  Francisco  has 
been  wiped  out  from  under  them?  They  would  go 
thirsty  first. 

Sullivan  is  right  The  old  tow-n  and  the  old  ways 
are,  as  he  tells  us,  "on  the  bum."  People  make  a  mock 
now  of  the  Paris  of  America.  The  boys  w-ith  the 
square  shoulders,  the  cauliflower  ears,  and  the  peroxide 
affinities  are  going  to  some  better  town.     A  more  fortu- 
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nate  place,  a  Reno,  a  New  Orleans,  or  a  Havana  will 
squeeze  the  revenue  out  of  them — not  us.  What  great 
civic  conceptions  have  shrunk  to  this  little  measure. 
Think  of  all  the  Parisian  dreams  which  took  form  when 
the  mayor,  Flannery,  the  whole  Dam  family  and  Jerome 
Bassity-  burned  their  midnight  tobacco  over  plans  for 
a  San  Francisco  where  any  seeker  for  innocent  pleasure 
who  had  the  price  could  come  and  no  questions  asked. 
Now  where  are  they?  Just  as  the  "new  political  con- 
ditions" were  showing  what  they  were  made  for;  just 
as  the  mayor  and  his  friends  were  cheered  by  the  sight 
of  an  oncoming  army  of  ringsters  bound  to  help  Jim 
Johnson  and  Jack  Jeffries  initiate  this  place  as  the 
metropolis  of  gentlemanly  sport,  then  the  governor 
lumbered  in  with  his  pocket  full  of  night  messages  from 
the  Eastern  gospel  joints  and  shooed  them  all  away. 
There's  civic  pride  for  you !  There's  the  new  Cali- 
fornia spirit  for  you,  the  kind  that  makes  a  true  man 
want  to  fill  the  vacant  place  on  the  map  where  good 
old  San  Francisco  used  to  be  with  Mrs.  Winslow's 
celebrated  aid  to  domestic  quiet. 


Bureaucracy  versus  Efficiency. 

Four  years  ago  the  German  emperor  called  to  his 
counsel  a  virile  man  of  business  named  Bernhard  Dern- 
burg.  The  son  of  a  journalist,  and  a  descendant  of 
Hessian-Rhenish  scholars,  rabbis,  writers,  and  lawyers, 
Dernburg  as  a  youth  of  nineteen  came  to  the  United 
States  to  study  American  banking  methods.  Returning 
to  Germany  at  the  close  of  his  three  years'  apprentice- 
ship in  New  York,  he  became  a  bank  clerk  in  Berlin, 
and  a  few  years  later,  when  the  Deutsche  Bank  formed 
a  trust  company  for  the  purpose  of  salving  several  tot- 
tering financial  and  industrial  concerns,  he  was  made 
managing  director.  In  that  position  he  quickly  mani- 
fested unusual  constructive  gifts,  and  when  the  crisis 
of  ten  years  ago  threatened  to  overwhelm  so  many 
commercial  interests  in  Germany,  Dernburg  was  in- 
vited to  the  presidency  of  one  of  the  greatest  banks 
in  Berlin.  Given  full  freedom,  he  speedily  evolved 
order  out  of  chaos,  and  by  daring  efforts  of  financial 
genius  restored  credit  to  many  an  enterprise  in  danger 
of  collapse.  He  was  still  engaged  in  this  work  when 
the  Kaiser  appointed  him  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies. 

From  the  first  the  bureaucratic  official  class  resented 
what  they  deemed  the  intrusion  of  a  mere  business  man 
into  their  charmed  circle.  His  appointment  was  spe- 
cially opposed  by  the  old  school  of  Prussian  Agrarian 
Conservatives  and  other  reactionaries,  and  for  many 
months  he  was  practically  ostracised  by  the  men  who 
should  have  been  his  friendly  colleagues.  So  pro- 
nounced was  the  boycott  that  the  Kaiser  took  personal 
means  to  put  it  at  an  end,  going  with  the  Kaiserin  on 
a  formal  visit  to  the  minister's  home.  Dernburg  had 
increased  the  animosity  of  bureaucracy  by  his  attack 
in  the  Reichstag  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Centre,  an 
attack  which  resulted  in  the  Centre  party  breaking 
away  from  the  government  and  so  leading  to  the  disso- 
lution of  the  imperial  legislature. 

Meanwhile,  however,  he"  was  administering  the 
colonial  office  with  extraordinary  success.  He  had  been 
called  to  that  work  for  the  express  purpose  of  reor- 
ganizing antiquated  methods,  and  for  the  further  end 
of  introducing  an  up-to-date  business  system  in  the 
management  of  colonial  affairs.  This  task  was  entirely 
to  his  mind.  He  reveled  in  his  work,  sparing  no  pains 
or  labor  to  justify  the  Kaiser's  confidence.  It  was  a 
great  shock  to  officialdom  to  have  their  select  circle 
invaded  by  so  pronounced  a  business  element,  but  the 
secretary  kept  steadily  on  his  way.  It  is  true  he  ruled 
with  an  iron  hand,  but  he  was  the  first  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  business  men  in  the  colonies,  which  he  ac- 
complished by  lecturing  before  chambers  of  commerce 
and  devising  methods  of  diverting  German  immigrants 
to  German  colonies.  He  paid  several  visits  to  those 
colonies  to  study  their  problems  at  first  hand,  returning 
from  each  tour  with  a  rich  harvest  of  ideas  and  a 
renewed  supply  of  enthusiasm.  A  year  ago  he  made 
a  long  journey  through  the  cotton  belt  of  this  country, 
still  intent  upon  giving  his  experience  a  German 
colonial  application. 

Of  course  all  this  alertness,  this  application  of  an 
American  training  in  business  methods,  has  had  a 
notable  result.  His  enemies  being  witness,  the  colonial 
department  of  the  German  empire  has  never  been  so 
efficiently  administered.  The  monthly  reports  of  Ameri- 
can consuls  bear  eloquent  witness  to  the  same  fact. 
Dernburg  is  admitted  to  have  solved  the  problem  of 
German  colonial  administration,  to  have  dissipated  the 


old  apathy  and  cynicism,  and  to  have  made  his  coun- 
trymen "colonial  mad." 

Yet  Dernburg  has  been  obliged  to  resign !  Not  be- 
cause either  the  Kaiser  or  the  chancellor  has  lost 
confidence  in  him,  for  both  still  regard  him  as  the  ideal 
man  for  his  position.  Nor  is  it  because  there  has  been 
a  popular  outcry-  for  his  dismissal;  on  the  contrary,  he 
has  never  stood  so  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  country- 
men. He  has  been  forced  to  resign  because  his  plans 
and  activities  have  been  thwarted  on  all  sides  by  the 
reactionaries.  In  short,  he  is  the  latest  victim  of 
bureaucracy.  The  ruling  caste  has  never  forgiven  the 
advent  of  this  self-made  business  man,  one  who  had  no 
university,  and  was  not  even  an  ex-officer.  He  belonged 
to  the  same  class  as  the  hated  Dr.  Schiicking,  who  had 
been  too  bold  in  his  exposure  of  the  abuses  incident  to 
the  power  exercised  in  the  state  by  the  military  and 
noble  caste,  the  bureaucrats,  and  the  rich  student  bodies. 
He  was  a  danger  to  red-tape  administration.  "I  am 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  predominant  features  of  our 
present  regime,"  is  the  only  explanation  Dernburg  has 
given,  but  behind  that  phrase  lies  the  spectre  of 
bureaucracy  writ  large.  So  a  man  of  admitted 
efficiency  is  relegated  to  private  life,  only  tc  be  at  once 
offered  the  directorship  of  several  leading  commercial 
enterprises. 

Why  point  the  moral?  It  must  be  obvious  to  every 
student  of  American  affairs.  Dernburg  learns  efficiency 
in  this  country  and  when  he  applies  his  lesson  to  the 
good  of  his  native  land,  his  path  is  blocked  by  the 
stonewall  of  bureaucracy.  Mr.  Pinchot  goes  to  Ger- 
many and  imbibes  the  principles  of  bureaucracy,  and 
returns  to  America  to  thwart  business  activity.  The 
German  learns  in  America  how  to  open  up  new  avenues 
for  trade;  the  American  learns  in  Germany  how  to 
paralyze  industry.  Just  as  surely  as  Dernburg  is  the 
product  of  American  freedom  from  convention  and  cul- 
tivation of  initiative,  so  Mr.  Pinchot  is  the  embodiment 
of  German  bureaucratic  ideals. 


Congress  and  President. 

Nobody  at  this  time  and  at  this  distance  from  the 
seat  of  government  knows  exactly  what  Congress  has 
done  in  its  acceptance  in  various  modified  forms  of  the 
several  administrative  measures.  The  new  railroad 
legislation,  the  postal  savings  bank  legislation,  with  the 
legislation  relating  to  "conservation,"  reclamation,  and 
of  other  things,  must  be  studied  and  carefully  inter- 
preted before  they  can  be  spoken  of  with  intelligent 
assurance.  But  this  much  is  plain,  namely,  the  Presi- 
dent has  had  his  way.  He  has  gotten  practically  all 
that  he  asked  for,  modified  only  by  changes  acceptable 
to  him.  In  the  language  of  the  street  he  has  won  out, 
and  won  out  right  handsomely. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  complete  and  strik- 
ing success  greatly  augments  Mr.  Taft's  personal  and 
official  prestige.  It  puts  him  before  the  country  not 
only  as  a  man  who  knows  what  he  wants,  but  as  one 
who  knows  how  to  get  what  he  wants.  And  he  has 
succeeded  without  bluster  or  any  other  exhibition  of 
personal  feeling.  He  has  made  no  assaults  upon  any 
citizen  high  or  low;  he  has  stigmatized  no  man  as  want- 
ing in  patriotism;  he  has  neither  stamped  the  floor,  nor 
gritted  his  teeth,  nor  swung  the  big  stick.  Neverthe- 
less the  work  has  not  been  easy,  since  he  came  into 
office  under  circumstances  of  very  special  political  dif- 
ficulty. For  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  despite  the 
calm  appearance  of  things  the  President's  party  had 
been  seriously  demoralized  for  months  prior  to  his 
inauguration.  The  seeds  of  factional  discord  had  been 
planted  and  well  watered.  It  was  inevitable  that  dis- 
cord should  come,  and  when  it  came  it  required  self- 
control,  courage,  and  real  strength  to  handle  it  quietly 
and  successfully.  Mr.  Taft  has  undoubtedly  made  mis- 
takes. He  has  at  times  seemed  to  lack  purpose  and 
plan:  Perhaps  in  spite  of  his  success  it  may  still  be 
said  of  him  that  he  has  the  judicial  rather  than  the 
administrative  mind.  Nevertheless  he  has  demon- 
strated himself  a  strong  man  and  a  practical  man,  alike 
in  the  spheres  of  administration  and  constructive  states- 
manship. His  strength,  too,  is  of  the  right  kind;  it  is 
based  on  moral  courage  and  the  powers  which  grow  out 
of  it.  There  is  in  the  man  no  deception,  no  pose,  no 
demagogy.  Even  where  considerations  of  diplomacy 
suggested  silence  he  has  been  outspoken.  He  has  not 
been  afraid  to  declare  his  judgments  about  anything 
even  though  they  may  not  at  all  times  have  been  popu- 
lar. He  has  been  straight,  open,  and  above  board, 
never  a  shirk,  never  a  mincing  neutralist. 

In  addition  to  his  success  with  Congress,  the  Presi- 


dent has  achieved  another  success,  great  or  even 
greater,  although  from  the  necessities  of  the  case  it 
has  been  a  quiet  procedure.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  talent  is 
for  public  effects.  As  an  administrator  of  the  affairs 
of  the  government  he  was  rankly  inefficient.  The  per- 
sonalism  of  his  pose  was  reflected  clean  down  the  ad- 
ministrative, line.  Every  little  bureaucrat  vied  with 
him  in  spirit  and  imitated  his  habits  of  reckless  extrava- 
gance. In  a  business  sense  the  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment during  the  seven  and  more  years  of  Roosevelt's 
rule  were  literally 'at  sixes  and  at  sevens.  There  was 
arbitrary  action,  universal  extravagance  and  waste  at 
every  point  in  the  system.  It  has  taken  a  steady  pur- 
pose and  a  firm  hand  to  correct  all  this  without  making 
revolt  in  the  administrative  sphere.  But  difficult  as 
the  task  has  been,  quietly  as  the  work  has  had  to  be 
done,  Mr.  Taft's  success  has  been  pronounced.  Not 
yet  is  the  internal  reformation  complete,  for  it  will 
take  time  to  overcome  tendencies  and  habits  so  de- 
moralizing and  so  fixed.  But  the  end  is  plainly  in 
sight.  If  the  work  shall  go  on  during  the  next  two 
years  and  a  half  as  it  has  during  the  last  year  and  a 
half,  March,  1913,  will  witness  a  change  amounting  to 
revolution  in  the  spirit  and  order  of  the  purely  adminis- 
trative affairs  of  the  government. 

On  the  whole  Mr.  Taft  deserves  the  good  opinion 
of  the  country  as  he  most  certainly  merits  the  cordial 
support  of  his  party. 


Editorial  Notes. 
Misfortune  does  not  come  singly.  Not  only  has  the 
town  lost  the  fight,  but  its  public  life  is  not  going  to 
regain  the  Hon.  Henry  P.  Flannery.  He  will  not  go 
back  to  the  police  commission.  Proud  and  sensitive, 
this  persecuted  citizen  is  not  willing  to  replace  himself 
where  a  stray  scrap  of  paper  or  an  undestroyed  tele- 
gram may  again  expose  him  to  the  heartless  usages 
of  a  grand  jury.  It  is  not  for  him  to  stand  at  his 
bar,  with  "a  conscience  as  clear  as  crystal,"  and  yet 
have  to  start  and  hold  his  breath,  strong  as  it  may  be, 
whenever  he  sees  a  man  come  in  who  looks  like  a 
sheriff.  Naturally  he  will  have  no  more  of  this,  as  he 
assures  the  mayor,  and  being  "a  merchant  of  large 
responsibilities,"  Mr.  Flannery  will  stay  hereafter  in  his 
field  of  private  usefulness.  What  the  city  loses  the 
saloon  interest  will  gain;  and  how  great,  not  to  say 
unique,  that  gain  will  be  can  only  be  measured  by  the 
feeling  words  of  the  mayor  in  accepting  the  Flannery 
ultimatum.  "You  now  stand,"  he  writes,  "premier 
among  the  most  responsible  and  esteemed  business  men 
of  San  Francisco,"  a  point,  we  trust,  that  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  will  no  longer  overlook.  "I  did  not  sign 
your  certificate  of  appointment,"  adds  his  honor,  "until 
I  had  duly  reflected  upon  your  long  and  honorable 
career,  the  exalted  honor  which  the  Democracy  of  Cali- 
fornia had  bestowed  upon  you  as  a  mark  of  confidence 
in  naming  you  as  its  choice  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  your  ideal  home  life,  your  spotless  reputation  in 
the  commercial  world,  your  personal  sympathy  in  the 
propaganda  for  a  better  city  government,  and  your  in- 
tense and  consistent  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  union  labor, 
which  cause  was  vindicated  and  made  triumphant  by 
the  people  on  November  2d  last."  What  citizen  can 
read  this  just  tribute  to  one  of  our  most  eminent  prac- 
titioners at  the  bar  without  bitter  regrets  over  the 
unkind  fate  which  compels  us,  not  only  to  lose  him  from 
the  conduct  of  affairs,  but  to  confess  that  we  never 
fully  appreciated  him  in  the  past?  But  blessings 
brighten  as  they  take  their  flight. 


A  great  point  was  gained  for  the  security  and  pros- 
perity of  the  extreme  southern  region  of  California 
when  Congress  in  its  closing  hours  made  an  appropria- 
tion of  a  million  dollars  for  controlling  the  flow 
of  the  Colorado  River.  The  advantage  lies  not  more 
in  the  immediate  appropriation,  important  though  it  be, 
than  in  the  assumption  by  the  government  of  responsi- 
bility for  this  particular  work.  That  the  Colorado 
River,  despite  its  vagaries,  may  be  held  in  its  course  has 
already  been  demonstrated.  The  work  done  by  Mr. 
Harriman  under  direction  of  President  Roosevelt 
solved  that  problem.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  vigi- 
lance and  investment.  And  now  that  the  govern- 
ment has  declared  its  responsibility  in  the  matter  the 
development  of  the  Imperial  .Valley  country  is  bound 
to  be  rapid  and  important. 


The  report  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  attem] 
suade  Mr.  Hughes  to  recall  his  acceptance  of  a 
justiceship  for  the  sake  of  again  being  a  candi 
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the  governorship  of  New  York  is  probably  the  inven- 
tion of  some  over-enterprising  reporter.  Likewise  the 
report  that  Mr.  Hughes  is  likely  to  be  moved  from 
his  fixed  purpose  is  probably  another  and  similar  inven- 
tion. Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  Hughes,  he  is 
a  man  who  knows  his  own  mind  and  determines  upon 
his  own  policies.  No  man  in  the  country  is  less  de- 
pendent upon  the  judgment  and  the  appeals  of  other 
men.  Therefore  all  the  talk  about  a  possible  change 
of  purpose  on  his  part  is  sheer  nonsense. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


By  Henry  C.  Shelley. 


The  stalwart,  broad-shouldered  young  chap  in  the 
latest  Googenheimer  "suitings,"  the  one  who  strikes 
attitudes  in  the  back  pages  of  the  magazines,  has  made 
a  hit  with  the  younger  members  of  the  Barnard  College 
alumnae.  They  met  the  other  day  and  decided  that  the 
typical  young  fellow  whom  they  can  love  and  marry 
,  must  be  six  feet  tall,  have  large,  expressive  eyes, 
straight  nose,  firm  chin,  curly  hair,  be  a  perfect  gentle- 
man, enjoy  an  income  of  at  least  $2000  to  start  with 
and  prospects  of  much  more.  Any  one  known  to  meet 
these  modest  requirements  may  propose  by  mail  or 
telegraph ;  but  the  lack  of  answers  since  the  proposition 
was  made  has  prompted  the  fear  that  the  well-tailored 
Googenheimer  youth  may  have  already  thrown  him- 
self away  on  the  back-page  girl  in  the  C-shaped 
Langtry  corset  or  the  peekaboo  hose. 


The  Papacy,  with  its  Bourbon  habits,  can  not  be 
expected  to  make  peace  with  modernism  now  any  more 
than  it  could  in  the  time  when  that  term  stood  for  the 
speculations  of  Galileo  or  the  theses  of  Luther;  but  it 
might  wisely  yield  a  point  to  the  growing  liberal  spirit 
of  Spain  and  let  that  country  develop  its  mild  plans  of 
religious  freedom  without  protest.  The  policy  of  reac- 
tion has  not  worked  so  well  in  France  and  Italy  as  to 
suggest  a  churchly  advantage  from  it  in  any  other  Latin 
state ;  and  Spain  is  as  firmly  bent  on  toleration  in 
public  worship  as  is  France  on  the  secular  control  of 
her  schools.  Why  not  let  her  alone  in  a  matter  that 
is  not  prejudicial  to  Catholic  doctrine,  however  distaste- 
ful it  may  be  to  Vatican  prejudices?  The  fact  that  the 
Catholic  church  flourishes  best  in  tolerant  countries 
ought  to  have  its  wholesome  admonition  to  the  Pope 
and  particularly  to  his  evil  genius,  Cardinal  Merry  del 
Yal,  in  their  present  undiplomatic  relations  with  the 
Spanish  ministry,  

Cuba  has  found  the  national  lottery  such  a  source  of 
gain  that  the  government  is  considering  plans  to  make 
Havana  the  American  Monte  Carlo.  If  the  scheme  is 
carried  out,  the  method  of  the  great  European  gaming 
resort  will  be  closely  followed,  except  that  provision 
will  be  made  for  bull-fighting  and,  possibly,  for  pugilism. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Havana,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances and  barring  interference  from  without, 
would  draw  upon  surrounding  countries  for  their  ad- 
venturous classes  with  results,  pecuniary  and  otherwise, 
of  a  kind  to  recall  the  legends  of  old  Port  Royal,  the 
West  Indian  metropolis  of  the  buccaneers.  Spain  used 
to  be  importuned,  when  it  owned  Cuba,  to  turn  Havana 
into  a  gambling  capital,  but  beyond  chartering  the 
Royal  Havana  Lottery  it  did  nothing.  Another  effort 
was  made  to  locate  a  Monte  Carlo  at  Honolulu,  and  it 
was  the  Queen's  acquiescence  in  the  earlier  steps  which 
contributed  to  her  downfall.  Now,  under  Cuba  Libre, 
the  opportunity  seems  to  be  at  hand,  although  Cuba,  if 
she  accepts  it,  must  prepare  to  lose  a  large  measure 
of  the  American  sympathy  which  won  her  independence 
and  has  steadfastly  protected  it.  YVe  shall  look,  if  the 
Monte  Carlo  plan  takes  concrete  form,  for  an  eruption 
of  the  American  conscience  of  which  the  national  cam- 
paign against  the  projected  prize-fight  here  gave  but  a 
superficial  hint. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Curious,  Truly ! 

Oakland.  June  27,  1910. 
Editor  Argonaut:  Not  the  least  curious  aspect  of  Gov- 
ernor Gillett's  action  in  tabooing  the  prize-fight  is  the  attitude 
of  certain  reverend  gentlemen  who  publicly  declare  that  their 
prayers  have  been  answered,  that  the  Lord  has  saved  Cali- 
fornia from  disgrace.  They  have- not  explained  why  the  Lord 
who  is  so  good  to  California  has  transferred  the  disgrace 
upon  the  innocent  State  of  Nevada,  which  but  for  their  prayers 
w  uld  have  remained  unsmirched  and  stainless.  Nor  do  they 
seem  to  appreciate  that  it  is  not  the  fight  which  should  appal 
r-e  moral  sense,  but  the  public  sentiment  which  makes  such  a 
t  ling  profitable  and  possible — the  sentiment  which,  for  ex- 
nple,  prompts  the  newly  wedded  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  buy 
'is  ticket  fas  he  did)  for  the  front  row  at  the  "exhibition." 
wiparently  they  fail  to  perceive  that  their  work  should  be 
regenerative  and  not  suppressive,  that  merely  to  stop  such  a 
contest  is  no  more  effective  than  to  nut  a  cloth  over  an  ulcer 
and  declare  that  it  is  healed  because  it  is  hidden  from 
sight.  W.   F. 


Goethe  declared  it  as  his  belief  that  the  Reformation  put 
back  the  cause  of  culture  in  Europe  for  three  centuries.  It 
seems,  however,  that  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  has  forgotten 
that  dictum.  Questioned  in  the  Prussian  Diet  as  to  the 
Encyclical  issued  by  the  Pope  in  commemoration  of  the 
canonization  of  Saint  Charles  Borromeo,  the  premier  said: 
"The  Encyclical  contains  opinions  on  the  Reformers  and  the 
Reformation  and  the  princes  and  people  favorable  to  the 
movement  which  grievously  offend  the  religious,  political,  and 
moral  feelings  of  our  Protestant  population." 

By  a  coincidence  which  is  at  least  notable  the  Reformation 
was  being  derided  in  a  British  court  of  law  at  the  time  it  was 
in  the  spotlight  of  the  Prussian  Diet.  Lord  Alfred  Douglas, 
the  belligerent  editor  of  the  Academy,  raised  an  action  for 
libel  against  a  London  minister  who  had  asserted  that  the 
Academy  had  passed  into  the  pay  of  Roman  Catholics.  Under 
cross-examination  the  titled  editor  admitted  that  his  paper  had 
criticized  the  way  in  which  the  Reformation  had  been  dis- 
torted and  used  for  improper  purposes,  after  which  the  fol- 
lowing questions  and  answers  edified  the  court : 

Do  you  call  yourself  a  Protestant? — Certainly  not.  I 
strongly  object  to  the  use  of  the  word  "Protestant."  The 
word  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Prayer  Book.  The  word  is 
unscientific. 

It  is  a  horrible  word? — It  is  a  horrible  word. 

And  you  don't  hesitate  to  insult  people  who  call  themselves 
Protestants  ? — I  do  not  insult  people. 

Mr.  Justice  Darling — Sir  Edward,  you  seem  to  have  in- 
vestigated this  matter  a  bit.  Where  does  the  word  "Protes- 
tant" come  from? 

Sir  E.  Carson — It  has  been  used  since  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  as  a  protest  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church  at  the  time. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  the  Academy  on  December  7, 
1907,  was  produced  by  counsel,  who  said  that  in  it  Mr.  Machen 
wrote : 

"I  cursed  the  Protestant  Reformation  then  with  heart  and 
soul,  and  still  do  I  curse  it  and  hate  it  with  all  its  works  and 
all  its  abominable  operations,  internal  and  external.  I  loathe 
and  abhor  it  as  the  most  hideous  blasphemy." 

Those  are  the  views  of  the  man  you  employed  to  write  the 
review? — Yes. 

Are  they  not  disgraceful  words? — Certainly  not. 

Offensive  words? — You  may  take  them  to  be  offensive. 

Such  quibbling,  however,  had  no  influence  with  the  jury, 
which  gave  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  They  evidently 
remembered  the  case  of  the  Jackdaw  of  Rheims,  and  the 
Prussian  premier  might  do  worse  than  shape  his  policy  by 
the  lessons  of  that  famous  episode.  At  this  late  day  it  does 
not  become  sober-minded  men  to  heed  the  fulminations  of 
either  Lord  Alfred  Douglas  or  the  strictures  of  he  whom 
Matthew  Arnold  called  the  "amiable  old  pessimist  in  St. 
Peter's  chair."  Besides,  apart  from  all  questions  of  theology, 
there  is  Goethe's  opinion  to  be  reckoned  with.  If  the  Vatican 
is  up  in   German  literature,  it  has  an   answer  ready   to   hand. 


Hardly  a  week  passes  without  the  newspapers  making 
copious  "copy"  out  of  a  remarkable  case  of  longevity,  but  the 
wonders  of  centenarians  are  dealt  with  in  a  cold  and  critical 
fashion  in  the  ninth  report  of  the  mortality  statistics  of  the 
United  States.  Despite  the  stories  of  fabulous  ages,  extending, 
we  are  assured,  to  110,  116,  and  even  150  years,  it  appears 
that  the  ratio  of  deaths  of  centenarians  has  markedly  de- 
creased in  most  European  countries  from  the  earlier  years 
shown  to  the  latest  period  of  observation.  This  is  enough  to 
give  one  pause.  Seeing  how  great  has  been  the  advance  in 
sanitation  and  other  improvements  tending  to  the  prolongation 
of  human  life,  it  can  not  be  that  there  has  been  an  actual 
decrease  of  centenarians,  but  that  the  decrease  in  the  ratio 
is  due  to  greater  accuracy  in  reporting.  Where  facts  of 
record  are  beyond  question,  the  crop  of  centenarians  is  ex- 
ceedingly small.  According  to  the  report,  it  may  be  admitted 
that  the  age  of  one  hundred  years  is  occasionally  attained, 
but  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  has  ever  been  reached  or  exceeded.  This  is  to  rob  us 
of  Thomas  Parr  and  Noah  Raby  at  one  stroke,  and  make 
absurd  Haller's  hope  of  living  two  hundred  years,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  case  of  Methuselah.  Yet  who  will  complain  ? 
Now  that  the  human  race  appears  to  have  given  up  as  hope- 
less the  search  for  the  elixir  vita:,  the  inevitableness  of  an 
end  at  some  time  maintains  the  equality  of  all.  All  that  can 
reasonably  be  asked  of  science  is  that  it  bestir  itself  to  insure 
that  senility  of  brain  does  not  precede  senility  of  the  body. 


Thousands  of  Americans  who  have  visited  Westminster 
Abbey  have  learned  to  their  chagrin  and  when  it  was  too  late 
that  they  overlooked  one  of  the  most  unique  sights  of  the 
famous  minster.  No  such  disappointment  is  in  store  for 
future  visitors.  It  seems  that  the  ancient  Norman  Under- 
croft of  the  abbey  has  now  been  cleared  of  its  rubbish,  and 
restored  to  a  semblance  closely  approaching  that  it  bore  in 
the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  But  that  is  not  the  only 
gain;  the  Undercroft  is  to  be  used  as  a  kind  of  museum  of 
abbey  relics,  and  there  for  the  future  are  to  be  displayed  the 
quaint  and  unique  wax  effigies  which  so  few  American  or 
any  other  visitors  have  seen.  Hitherto  they  have  been  kept 
in  a  tiny  apartment  over  Abbot  Islip's  chapel,  and  were  un- 
known to  all  save  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  utmost 
detail  of  the  abbey's  history.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world 
comparable  to  those  effigies,  for  several  of  them  are  actual 
survivals  from  the  far-off  years  when  a  waxen  replica  of  royal 
or  noble  persons  was.  borne  in  the  funeral  procession  and 
then  placed  over  the  grave.  Those  which  have  survived  include 
Charles  II,  Elizabeth,  William  and  Mary,  Anne,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  Nelson.  On  the  glass  door  behind  which  the 
effigy  of  the  Merry  Monarch  is  preserved  is  an  inscription  cut 
by  a  diamond  ring  showing  that  Nell's  protector  had  an  ardent 
admirer  in  the  United  States.  Apart  from  these  unique  relics, 
it  is  probable  that  few  Americans  realize  as  they  wander 
through  the  solemn  minster  how  much  it  contains  to  link  the 


United  States  with  England.  Of  course  the  bust  of  Long- 
fellow is  in  too  conspicuous  a  place  in  Poets'  Corner  to  be 
overlooked,  but  how  few  there  are  who  notice  the  stone  in 
the  nave  which  shows  where  the  body  of  George  Peabody 
rested  ere  it  was  brought  home,  and  perhaps  fewer  still  are 
aware  that  one  of  the  most  stately  monuments  in  the  abbey  was 
erected  at  the  cost  of  Massachusetts.  Besides,  there  is  the 
monument  to  Andre,  which  is  generally  adorned  with  a  floral 
tribute  from  an  American  hand,  while  in  the  Chapter  House 
is  an  exquisite  window  to  the  memory  of  James  Russell 
Lowell.  He,  by  the  way,  unveiled  the  bust  of  Coleridge,  the 
gift  of  an  American  to  the  Valhalla  of  the  English-speaking 
people.  

Talking  of  Valhallas  recalls  the  fact  that  the  list  of  names 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  electors  is  now  complete, 
totaling  two  hundred  and  twelve  candidates  for  the  forty 
vacancies.  One  of  the  latest  names  to  be  added  is  that  of 
William  Bradford,  the  Pilgrim  who  ruled  Plymouth  Colony 
for  so  many  years.  He  has  an  undeniable  right  to  one  of 
the  vacant  tablets  at  University  Heights,  for  it  is  beyond 
question  that  he  was  the  father  of  American  literature.  His 
"History  of  the  Plimouth  Plantation"  was  the  first  book  writ- 
ten on  American  soil,  the  manuscript  of  which,  after  devious 
wanderings  in  England,  now  reposes  rightfully  in  the  State 
House  at  Boston.  The  birthplace  of  Bradford,  a  humble  but 
substantial  cottage,  still  stands  at  Austerfield  in  Yorkshire, 
but  without  anything  to  mark  it  out  to  the  passer-by.  It  would 
be  a  delayed  but  meet  tribute  to  a  noble  character  if  this  year 
should  see  the  inscription  of  his  name  in  the  Hall  of  Fame 
and  the  adornment  of  his  lowly  birthplace  with  a  suitable 
memorial.  

So  many  of  the  Kaiser's  reported  sayings  have  proved 
apocryphal  that  Pastor  Stolte's  version  of  a  recent  conversation 
is  likely  to  be  read  with  some  suspicion.  However,  as  Wil- 
helm  II  is  a  doctor  of  divinity  he  ought  to  have  definite  views 
about  the  Bible.     According  to  the  pastor,  they  are  as  follows: 

I  often  read  the  Bible.  I  like  to  read  it  every  night.  A 
Bible  lies  on  a  table  at  my  bedside.  I  find  the  most  beautiful 
thoughts  expressed  in  it.  I  can  not  understand  how  it  is  that 
so  many  persons  pay  so  little  attention  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Can  any  one  read  the  Gospels  and  other  portions  of  the  Bible 
without  feeling  convinced  that  the  words  contain  a  simple 
truth  established  on  unquestionable  facts?  Whenever  I  have 
to  make  any  decision  I  ask  myself  what  the  Bible  would 
teach  me  to  do  in  that  particular  case. 

No  doubt  the  Kaiser  does  not  open  the  Bible  at  random  and 
put  his  finger  blindly  on  a  passage  and  then  guide  his  conduct 
by  its  exhortation,  but,  whatever  his  method,  it  would  be 
illuminating  to  learn  what  text  impelled  him  to  drop  Bis- 
marck overboard,  or  set  him  upbuilding  his  navy  in  such  hot 
haste,  or  prompted  the  immortal  telegram  to  Kruger.  These 
are  the  points  on  which  Pastor  Stolte  should  have  en- 
lightened the  world.  

Curiously  enough  the  question  of  the  postal  savings  bank 
has  reached  a  definite  stage  in  the  United  States  coincidentally 
with  the  centenary  of  the  savings  bank  in  Great  Britain. 
Of  course  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  many-idead 
Daniel  Defoe  was  first  in  the  field  with  the  savings  bank 
notion,  which  he  discussed  so  long  ago  as  1697.  Then  there 
was  Jeremy  Bentham  with  his  "Frugality  Bank"  project,  but 
he  and  Defoe  and  others  confined  their  schemes  to  private 
associations,  leaving  the  field  free  for  that  Scotsman,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Henry  Duncan,  who  in  May  a  hundred  years  ago  founded 
the  first  actual  savings  bank  in  his  little  parish  of  Ruthwell 
in  Dumfriesshire.  It  was  an  uphill  task,  as  may  be  imagined. 
Even  a  Scotsman  is  handicapped  when  he  tries  to  get  money 
out  of  other  Scotsmen.  The  plowmen  of  Ruthwell  were 
suspicious  of  Dr.  Duncan ;  how  were  they  to  know  that  he 
had  not  some  private  end  of  his  own  to  serve  ?  But  the 
canny  Scot  was  equal  to  the  occasion ;  for  no  sooner  did  the 
suspicions  of  his  flock  come  to  his  knowledge  than  he  had  a 
box  made  which  was  provided  with  three  different  locks, 
which  could  be  opened  only  in  the  presence  of  three  persons. 
That  created  the  desired  confidence,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  the  first  savings  bank  could  boast  a  fund  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  habit  of  hoarding  grew  quickly 
among  the  villagers,  for  four  years  later  their  treasure  in  the 
three-lock  box  represented  a  value  of  nearly  five  thousand 
dollars.  . 

Harold  Macgrath  has  observed  that  the  ladies  of  France 
and  the  ladies  who  sojourn  in  France  know  the  graceful  use 
of  flowers.  Hence  the  pretty  scene  in  his  new  novel  which 
takes  place  by  the  side  of  Napoleon's  sarcophagus.  The 
visitors  included  a  lovely  girl  who  had  a  bunch  of  Parma 
violets  pinned  in  her  bosom,  and  nearby  stood  a  veteran  of 
the  French  army,  with  an  empty  sleeve  folded  across  his 
breast  over  which  fell  the  medal  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
As  the  girl  turned  to  leave,  she  unpinned  her  violets  and 
offered  them  impulsively  to  the  aged  hero.  So  much  for  the 
use  of  violets  in  fiction;  now  for  their  mission  in  workaday 
life.  A  few  days  ago  as  a  steamer  was  making  the  voyage 
from  Calais  to  Dover  the  passengers  crowded  to  the  rail  and 
pointed  out  to  each  other  the  scene  of  the  wreck  of  the  ill- 
fated  submarine  Pluviose.  In  the  crowd  was  a  pretty  little 
French  woman,  who,  overhearing  the  conversation,  pressed 
to  the  rail  with  "Pardon!  excuse"  as  she  took  a  bunch  of 
violets  from  her  bosom  and  cast  it  on  the  waves  as  near  to 
the  wreck  as  possible.  How  eminently  French  in  its  impulsive 
recognition  of  the  graceful  thing  to  do,  reminiscent  of  the 
swift  politeness  of  the  Frenchman  who,  at  a  banquet  where 
the  lady  next  him  had  spilt  some  disfiguring  condiment  on 
the  tablecloth,  immediately  reached  for  a  vase  of  flowers  with 
which  to  cover  the  blemish. 


Believed  to  be  the  smallest  tugboat  in  the  world  that 
has  ever  attempted  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  the  Sogenada, 
a  five-ton  craft,  is  now  on  its  way  from  Glasgow  to, 
Montreal,  where  it  is  to  be  employed  in  lake  touring. 


July  2,  1910. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


AN  EQUINE  FESTIVAL. 


Americans  Take  the  Lead  in  London's  Horse  Show. 


What  have  four  short  years  wrought?  In  view  of 
the  splendor  which  has  characterized  the  International 
Horse  Show  of  nineteen  hundred  and  ten  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  first  of  those  equine  festivals  took 
place  so  recently  as  nineteen  hundred  and  seven.  Yet 
dates  are  stubborn  things,  and  there  is  no  getting  away 
from  the  fact  that  the  triumph  of  this  year  has  been 
attained  at  the  cost  of  but  four  seasons'  experience. 

For  one  thing  the  prize  money  has  nearly  doubled  in 
value ;  the  seven  thousand  pounds  have  grown  to  thir- 
teen thousand.  But  the  leap  forward  in  the  matter  of 
entries  has  been  more  phenomenal.  Four  years  ago 
there  were  but  two  British  and  six  foreign  officers  com- 
peting; this  year  the  British  contingent  has  increased 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-one,  while  in  addition  to  the 
twenty-two  officers  from  France  and  the  nine  from  Bel- 
gium, there  are  competitors  from  the  United  States, 
Sweden,  Greece,  Norway,  and  other  lands.  Thus  the 
function  has  become  truly  international. 

But  the  most  notable  change  that  has  come  o'er  the 
scene  is  in  the  setting  of  the  show.  The  vast  spaces 
of  Olympia — where  countless  thousands  have  enjoyed 
in  past  years  the  greatest  of  American  spectacles — were 
once  more  chosen  for  the  arena.  Four  years  back  the 
scheme  of  decoration  was  meagre  in  the  extreme,  noth- 
ing more  being  attempted  than  a  profusion  of  flags  and 
bunting  with  which  to  hide  the  more  unsightly  features 
of  the  building  and  galleries.  Twelve  months  later, 
however,  trees  were  introduced,  giving  the  effect  of  a 
horse  show  in  a  forest;  and  last  year  Olympia  was 
transformed  into  a  kind  of  conservatory.  For  the  pres- 
ent occasion  the  scheme  of  decoration  is  far  more 
ambitious.  The  idea  has  been  to  reproduce  the  beauties 
of  an  old  English  terrace  garden,  and,  as  a  compliment 
to  Lord  Lonsdale,  the  president  of  the  show,  the  model 
followed  was  that  of  Lowther  Castle,  the  magnificent 
country  seat  of  that  nobleman.  Thus  at  the  main  en- 
trance of  the  arena  is  a  reproduction  of  Lowther  Castle, 
and  all  around  are  such  terraces,  creepers,  and  flowers 
as  bring  to  mind  the  landscape  glories  of  the  old-world 
pleasance.  Fifty  thousand  plants  in  pots  converted  the 
tiers  of  seats  into  bowers  of  fragrance  and  color,  while 
down  in  the  arena  some  fifty  thousand  square  feet  of 
turf  gave  the  final  touch  of  park-like  verdure.  Rock 
gardens  adorned  with  alpine  plants  and  dainty  ferns, 
and  picturesque  caves  with  cascades  of  tumbling  water 
added  to  the  charm  of  the  picture. 

Yet  not  all  the  glories  of  ornamentation  were  reserved 
for  the  human  frequenters  of  the  show.  Stabling  had 
to  be  provided  for  nearly  a  thousand  horses,  and  not 
even  Swift  could  have  found  fault  with  the  accommo- 
dations furnished  for  the  noble  Houyhnhnms.  Walter 
Winans  is  responsible  for  this.  He  first  set  the  pace 
in  sumptuous  stabling,  and  now  is  somewhat  hard 
pressed  to  keep  his  lead.  His  horses  luxuriate  in 
stables  upholstered  with  boxcloth  and  bowered  with 
exotic  plants  and  flowers,  but  the  competition  in  "Mil- 
lionaires' Avenue"  has  been  severe  this  year.  Judge 
Moore's  horses  rejoiced  in  white  enameled  boxes  of 
classical  design,  adorned  with  silver  name-plates,  and 
those  which  quarter  Alfred  Vanderbilt's  steeds  are 
draped  with  mauve  curtains  and  fitted  with  silver 
handles  and  hinges.  In  addition,  the  Vanderbilt  stables 
had  the  distinction  of  electric  fans,  while  the  avenue 
leading  from  them  to  the  arena  was  covered  with  rich 
Turkey  carpet.     In  fact,  to  cite  the  lines  of  Moore: 

Since  the  time  of  horse-consuls  (now  long  out  of  date), 
No  nags  ever  made  such  a  stir  in  the  state. 

During  the  ten  days  of  the  show  the  spectators  have 
been  hourly  on  the  alert  to  recognize  and  cheer  their 
favorite  exhibitors.  All  Londoners  have  a  warm  cor- 
ner in  their  hearts  for  the  solid  and  grimly  earnest 
figure  of  Judge  Moore.  They  do  not  forget  his  en- 
thusiasm for  horseflesh,  nor  the  dash  of  his  Gilpin-like 
drive  from  Hampton  Court  to  Olympia  in  the  record 
time  of  thirty-nine  minutes  and  eighteen  seconds.  He 
is  a  true  sportsman,  and  his  enterprise  in  bringing  over 
from  America  no  fewer  than  sixty  horses  and  vehicles 
has  increased  his  hold  on  popular  favor.  A  worthy 
rival  to  Judge  Moore  is  Walter  Winans,  who,  flying 
around  the  arena  in  his  goggles  and  light  linen  suit,  is 
always  sure  of  a  hearty  cheer.  If  he  is  not  in  the 
arena,  you  may  always  count  upon  finding  him  in  his 
stables,  ever  ready  to  show  and  eulogize  his  handsome 
horses.  Alfred  Vanderbilt  is  exceedingly  popular,  too, 
dressed  in  scrupulous  taste  with  buttonhole  of  his  colors 
in  red  and  white  carnations.  His  victory  in  the  Coach- 
ing Marathon  was  begrudged  by  none,  for  few  have 
done  more  to  revive  road  coaching  in  England.  Among 
other  favorites  of  the  arena  a  special  place  is  due  to 
the  president,  Lord  Lonsdale,  who  is  as  inseparable 
from  the  show  as  are  a  white  gardenia  and  a  long  cigar 
from  his  own  person.  No  navvy  works  harder  than 
he.  for  he  is  on  the  move  the  entire  day  to  insure  the 
smooth  running  of  everything,  and,  when  occasion  de- 
mands, he  will  vault  to  horseback  in  evening  dress,  with 
top  hat  and  cigar  and  gardenia  complete,  to  ride  round 
the  ring  with  the  most  democratic.  In  the  foreign  con- 
tingent are  two  idols  of  the  gallery,  Lieutenant  Dau- 
fresne  of  the  Belgian  army,  a  horseman  of  rare  skill 
and  grace,  and  Baron  Morpugo,  master  of  the  King  of 
Italy's  hounds,  and  a  rider  of  sterling  qualities. 

To  tell  the  history  of  the  show  day  by  day  would 
require  a  volume.     The  ten  days  of  the  meeting  have 


been  packed  with  spectacle  and  incident  from  morning 
to  night,  for  Olympia  has  been  open  from  9:30  a.  m.  to 
close  on  midnight.  Some  regret  has  been  expressed 
that  no  classes  were  provided  for  heavy  horses,  but 
the  entries  in  the  harness  horse  and  hackney  divisions 
are  so  numerous  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  do  justice  to 
even  those  classes.  As  it  is  the  show  has  provided  a 
veritable  feast  for  horse  lovers.  Many  victories,  and 
all  exceedingly  popular,  fell  to  American  competitors, 
Judge  Moore's  success  in  the  appointment  class  being 
especially  gratifying  to  his  countless  admirers.  His 
pairs,  perfect  in  the  attention  that  had  been  given  to 
the  smallest  details,  and  moving  like  clockwork  to- 
gether, were  vociferously  cheered.  Perhaps  the  most 
picturesque  incident  of  the  meeting  was  provided  by 
the  competition  restricted  to  girls  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  riding  ponies  under  13.2  hands.  Those  dainty 
little  horsewomen  made  a  charming  sight,  each  riding 
astride,  and  their  costumes  ranging  from  skinless  habits 
to  a  Red  Riding  Hood  attire.  The  show  did  not  lack 
its  touch  of  pathos,  furnished  by  a  procession  of  hansom 
cabs  which  the  band  was  on  the  verge  of  greeting  with 
the  strains  of  '"'Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot." 
The  exhibit  was  described  by  one  sad  wit  as  a  "funeral 
procession,"  but  so  long  as  the  show  can  arouse  such 
intense  enthusiasm  and  interest  as  has  been  manifested 
this  year,  the  horse  is  not  likely  to  abdicate  to  the  motor- 
car for  manv  a  generation.  Piccadilly. 
London,  June  20,  1910. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Thought. 

O  messenger,  art  thou  the  king,  or  1  ? 
Thou  dalliest  outside  the  palace  gate 
Till  on  thine  idle  armor  lie  the  late 

And  heavy  dews ;  the  morn's  bright  scornful  eye 

Reminds  thee  ;  then  in  subtle  mockery 

Thou  smilest  at  the  window,  where  I  wait 
Who  bade  thee  ride  for  life.     In  empty  state 

My  days  go  on,  while  false  hours  prophesy 
Thy  quick  return  ;  at  last,  in  sad  despair, 
I  cease  to  bid  thee,  leave  thee  free  as  air, 

When  lo  !  thou  stand'st  before  me,  glad  and  fleet, 

And  lay'st  undreamed-of  treasures  at  my  feet. 
Ah,  messenger !  thy  royal  blood  to  buy 
I  am  too  poor.     Thou  art  the  king,  not  I. 

.     — Helen  Hunt. 


Anterior  Life. 


Ages  ago,  beneath  vast  porticos, 

By  ocean  sunsets  dyed  with  many  a  flame, 
I  lived,  where  grand,  majestic  pillars  rose, 

Which  trrottoes  of  basalt  at  night  became ; 
The  billows,  mirroring  each  passing  cloud, 

Mingled,  in  solemn  and  mysterious  wise, 
The  music  of  their  diapason  loud 

With  the  rich  sunset  hues  that  filled  my  eyes. 
Begirt  with  splendors  of  the  air  and  waves, 

Thus  did  I  dwell  amid  voluptuous  calms, 
Tended  by  naked,  perfume-breathing  slaves, 

Who  fanned  my  forehead  with  refreshing  palms, 
Their  only  duty  being  to  divine 
The  vague  unhappiness  that  made  me  pine. 

— A.  E.  Lancaster. 


Today. 
Each  creature  holds  an  insular  point  in  space, 

But  what  man  stirs  a  finger,  breathes  a  sound, 

But  all  the  multitudinous  beings  round, 
In  all  the  countless  world,  with  time  and  place 
For  their  conditions,  down  to  the  central  base, 

Thrill,  haply,  in  vibration  and  rebound. 

Life  answering  life  across  the  vast  profound. 
In  full  antiphony,  by  a  common  grace  ? 
I  think  this  sudden  joyaunce  which  illumes 

A  child's  mouth  sleeping,  unawares  may  run 
From  some  soul  newly  loosened  from  earth's  tombs. 

I  think  this  passionate  sigh,  which,  half  begun, 
I  stifle  back,  may  reach  and  stir  the  plumes 

Of  God's  calm  angel,  standing  in  the  sun. 

— Mrs.  Browning. 
» 

Beauty. 
O  mortals,  beauteous  as  a  dream  of  stone 

Am  I,  whose  bosom,  where  so  ill  ye  fare, 
Awakens   love   in    poet-hearts   alone, 

Deathless  and  mute  as  atoms  of  the  air." 
Throned  in  the  azure,  like  a  sphinx  unread, 

My  snow-heart  white  as  down  of  swan  I  keep, 
All  change  from  immobility  I  dread, 

And  never  do  I  laugh,  and  never  weep. 
Poets,   before  my   attitudes  supreme, 

Imbued  with  proud  and  monumental  grace, 
Consume  their  days  in  a  laborious  dream, 

Since  I,  to  fascinate  their  docile'race. 
Pure  mirrors  show,  which  make  all  things  more  bright. 
My  wondrous  eyes,   filled   with   eternal   light ! 

— Charles  Baudelaire. 


The  Poet. 
There  was  a  poet  once,  within  whose  heart 

The  passionate  pulse  of  the  world  beat  at  full  tide  ; 
But  all  his  love  was  centred  in  his  bride, 
Yet  her  men  knew  not,  for  she  dwelt  apart 
From  the  loud  world  in  the  sweeter  world  of  art, 
Where  in  the  peace  of  love  they  did  abide. 
Yet  he  at  times  would  wander  from  her  side. 
To  toil  for  her  in  traffic's  noisy  mart. 
There,  seeing  him  a  lonely  man,  all  men 

Spake  ill  of  him,  calling  him  cold  and  proud  : 

(So  beasts  treat  one  that  with  them  never  herds;) 
But  when   he  came  back  to   his  bride  again. 

Her  hands  smoothed  from  his  brow  the  gathered  cloud 
She  loved  him  more  for  all  their  bitter  words. 

— Albert  Roland  Haven. 


At  a  lunch  given  recently  to  three  centenarians — in- 
cluding Dr.  Boulle,  the  oldest  medical  man  in  France — 
at  Sens,  each  of  them  sang  a  song,  and  Dr.  Boulle 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  other  two,  who  broke  off 
their  engagement  seventy-eight  years  ago,  would  be 
married  before  their  next  annual  lunch. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Mile.  Lina  Cavalieri,  the  opera  singer,  a  few  days 
ago  in  Paris  became  the  wife  of  Robert  W.  Chanler  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Chanler  is  a  brother  of  Lewis  Stuy- 
vesant  Chanler,  formerly  lieutenant-governor  of  New- 
York. 

Kansas  has  a  State  department  of  agriculture  and  its 
head,  Foster  Dwight  Coburn,  is  not  only  an  enthusiast 
in  his  work,  but  an  inspiration  to  the  farmers.  Mr. 
Coburn  has  written  several  books  on  special  farming 
topics,  and  it  is  said  that  he  has  added  immensely  to 
the  value  of  the  farm  products  of  the  State  by  his  prac- 
tical advice  and  encouragement. 

Mme.  Rejane,  the  creator  of  the  role  of  Mme.  Sans- 
Gene,  is  about  to  give  up  her  managerial  career  and  will 
surrender  the  Theatre  Rejane  in  Paris,  always  a 
favorite  resort  of  Americans,  into  other  hands.  She 
will  join  the  forces  of  the  Theatre  de  la  Porte  Saint- 
Martin,  where  she  will  take  the  principal  part  in  an 
important  new  piece  to  be  produced  next  autumn. 

Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House  Settlement,  Chi- 
cago, fame,  has  achieved  remarkable  success  in  a  long 
hand-to-hand  grapple  with  slum  conditions.  Yale  Uni- 
versity, at  its  recent  commencement,  recognized  Miss 
Addams's  work  by  conferring  upon  her  an  honorary 
degree,  and  this  practical  philanthropist  becomes  the 
first  of  her  sex  to  be  thus  honored  by  the  most  con- 
servative  of  American  universities. 

For  four  years  Miss  Nicoline  Zedeler  has  been  study- 
ing in  Berlin  with  Theodore  Spiering.  the  concert- 
master  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  She 
came  to  America  as  a  Swedish  orphan  emigrant  while 
still  a  child.  Her  talent  attracted  Mr.  Spiering's  atten- 
tion and  he  took  her  into  his  own  home  and  educated 
her.  She  came  under  the  notice  of  the  Kaiser  in  1908 
as  the  instructress  in  Berlin  of  a  trio  of  violin  prodigies 
who  were  born  in  the  slums  of  New  York's  "Little 
Italy.51  The  emperor  heard  of  the  children's  precocity, 
invited  them  to  appear  at  the  palace  with  Miss  Zedeler. 
and  arranged  to  contribute  for  their  further  musical 
education.  Miss  Zedeler  has  now  been  engaged  by 
John  Philip  Sousa  to  tour  the  world  with  his  band  as 
solo  violinist.  She  will  join  the  Sousa  organization  in 
London  in  September. 

Thomas  Fortune  Ryan,  sailing  a  few  days  ago  for 
London,  drew  the  curtain  from  the  future  and  named 
the  seven  men  of  the  younger  generation  who,  in  his 
opinion,  will  be  the  kings  of  American  finance.  Con- 
ceding that  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  stood  alone  as  the 
master  of  world  finance,  and  that  he  is  likely  to  hold 
that  place  of  dominance  for  many  years,  Mr.  Ryan 
urged  that  no  fear  need  be  felt  for  the  future,  because 
seven  younger  men  stood  ready  to  divide  the  realm 
of  money,  and  jointly  to  administer  it.  Here  are  the 
seven  men  picked  by  the  departing  financier:  J.  Pier- 
pont Morgan,  Jr.,  Henry  P.  Davison,  Otto  H.  Kahn. 
Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  John  B.  Dennis,  George  F.  Baker, 
Jr.,  James  Stillman,  Jr.  Mr.  Ryan  denied  that  he  is  in 
ill-health.  On  the  contrary,  he  asserted  unusual 
activity.  He  pointed  to  Africa  as  the  field  of  greatest 
present  opportunity  and  told  of  gold  mines  of  fabulous 
wealth,  yet  to  be  developed,  in  the  Congo. 

Sir  Charles  Hardinge  leaves  the  British  Foreign 
Office  to  assume  the  responsible  position  of  governor- 
general  of  India,  in  succession  to  the  Earl  of  Minto. 
who  retires  from  his  office  in  November  next.  Sir 
Charles  has  had  a  distinguished  and  varied  career  in 
diplomacy.  The  second  son  of  the  second  Viscount 
Hardinge,  he  was  born  in  1858.  Educated  at  Harrow 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  entered  the  diplo- 
amtic  service  in  1880.  His  first  appointment  was  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  was  promoted  to  be  third  sec- 
retary after  fifteen  months'  service,  and  acted  as  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Lord  Dufferin.  then  ambassador  to  the 
Porte.  From  Constantinople  he  went  to  Berlin,  thence 
to  Washington  and  to  Sofia.  After  three  years  in  Paris 
he  was  promoted  to  be  secretary  of  legation  in  Teheran. 
From  Persia  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  whence,  after 
five  years,  he  was  summoned  to  be  an  under-secretarv 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs.  In  1904  Sir  Charles  went 
to  the  Russian  capital  as  ambassador,  and  in  1906  re- 
turned to  England  once  more  as  the  successor  of  Lord 
Sanderson  at  the  Foreign  Office. 

Lewis  Nixon,  who  added  a  notable  achievement  t" 
the  successes  of  his  career  by  selling  a  fleet  of  torpedo- 
boats  to  the  Czar,  is  to  go  to  Buenos  Ayres  as  one  of 
the  delegates  to  the  International  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can States.  Mr.  Nixon  was  born  in  Leesburg.  Virginia, 
in  1861,  and  had  never  seen  a  body  of  water  bigger 
than  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  when  he  w- 
appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy  in  his  eighteenth  year. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  British  government  he  had 
a  two  years'  course  at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  where 
one  of  his  classmates  was  the  present  King  of  England. 
Then  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  after  studying 
the  navies  and  the  shipbuilding  plants  of  Europe,  and 
as  a  naval  constructor  was  given  ninety  days  in  which 
to  prepare  drawings  for  three  ships  of  the  Indiana  class. 
He  delivered  the  drawings  within  the  time  limit — and 
naval  men  have  said  that  "the  Indianas  never  had  any- 
thing to  take  back."  One  of  those  ships 
Oregon,  which  won  lasting  fame  by  its  run  ar 
continent  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  War. 
Roach,  the  shipbuilder,  induced  him  to  leave  :'. 
to  take  charge  of  the  construction  of  these  ship=. 
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THE  FOUR  DREAMS. 


A    Curious    Little    Story  Written    by    Zola  Before   He    Be- 
came Famous. 


I. 

The  evening  shades  were  falling  over  a  deserted 
battle-field.  The  victory  was  won.  and  four  soldiers, 
camped  in  a  lonely  corner,  were  enjoying  a  tardy  meal, 
seated  on  the  grass  in  front  of  a  large  fire,  before  which 
a  few  slices  of  lamb  were  cooking.  The  red  light  cast 
a  strange  shadow  around,  and  the  pale  flicker  revealed 
many  sleeping  their  last  sleep.  The  soldiers  were 
laughing  boisterously,  scarce  noticing  the  glazed  eyes 
fixed  on  them.  The  day's  work  had  been  severe,  and 
the  living  were  resting,  not  knowing  what  the  morrow 
might  bring.  Death  and  night  were  spreading  their 
wings  over  the  blood-stained  earth,  where  terror  and 
silence  were  standing  side  by  side. 

Their  feast  ended,  Gneuss  began  to  sing.  His  deep 
voice  sounded  hoarse  as  it  fell  on  the  desolate  and 
.mournful  air.  The  song,  so  joyous  on  his  lips,  echoed 
but  a  sob.  Astonished  at  the  strange  accents,  he  began 
singing  with  redoubled  ardor;  when  a  piercing  cry, 
issuing  from  the  shadows,  disturbed  the  little  group. 

Gneuss  was  silent,  and,  with  a  troubled  expression, 
said  to  Elberg:     "Go  see  which  corpse  is  awakening." 

Elberg  went,  armed  with  a  sword  and  a  lighted 
torch.  His  companions  could  just  perceive  the  outline 
of  his  form  as  he  bent  over  the  dead,  but  he  soon  dis- 
appeared. 

"Clerian."  said  Gneuss,  after  a  silence,  "the  wolves 
are  about  tonight.     Go  look  for  our  friend." 

And  Clerian  went,  and  was  in  turn  soon  lost  in  the 
darkness.  Gneuss  and  Flem,  tired  of  waiting  for  the 
return  of  the  wanderers,  rolled  themselves  in  their 
cloaks  and  lay  down  by  the  smoldering  embers.  Their 
eyes  were  just  closing,  when  the  same  dreadful  cry 
rent  the  air.  Flem  rose,  walked  silently  to' the  spot 
from  whence  issued  the  sound,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the 
gloom. 

Gneuss  sprang  to  his  feet,  terrified  at  the  sight  of 
the  black  gulf  where  the  agonized  gurgle  rang.  He 
threw  a  few  dried  leaves  on  the  burning  logs,  hoping 
that  the  brightness  would  dissipate  his  fears.  The 
flame  rose,  shedding  its  light  in  a  ghastly  red  circle  on 
the  ground.  In  this  circle  the  shrubs  looked  unreal, 
and  the  dead  seemed  roused  by  invisible  hands. 

Gneuss's  terror  increased:  he  shook  the  lighted 
branches  and  stamped  out  the  flames.  As  the  thick 
shadows  fell  around  him  once  more,  he  shuddered, 
fearing  to  be  again  overtaken  by  the  death-shout.  He 
could  not  rest.  He  sat  down,  then  rose  again  to  call 
his  companions,  but  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  made 
him  shrink,  and  fear  that  it  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  surrounding  corpses. 

Suddenly  the  moon  appeared,  and  Gneuss  trembled 
to  see  it  shedding  its  pale  beams  over  the  battle-field. 
Night  no  more  concealed  its  horrors.  The  plain, 
strewn  with  dead  and  dying,  seemed  to  extend  under 
the  shroud  of  white  light,  and  this  light  seemed  to  give 
an  unearthly  touch  to  the  scene.  Gneuss.  now  thor- 
oughly roused,  wondered  whether  he  could  ascend  the 
mountain  and  extinguish  the  pale  night  torch.  In  his 
excitement  he  thought  the  dead  must  rise  and  speak  to 
him,  now  that  they  could  see  him  so  plainly.  Their 
perfect  calm  was  terrible ;  and.  expecting  every  moment 
to  be  overtaken  by  some  dreadful  catastrophe,  he  closed 
his  eyes.  But.  as  he  was  standing  there,  a  strange  heat 
touched  his  left  heel.  He  stopped,  and  saw  a  thin  rivu- 
let of  blood  flowing  past  his  feet,  leaping  over  the 
stones,  and  causing  a  gay  murmur.  It  came  out  of  the 
shade,  meandered  in  the  light  of  the  pale  moonbeams, 
then  fled  and  returned  to  the  darkness,  like  a  snake  in 
its  tortuous  windings.  Gneuss  could  not  remove  his 
eyes  from  the  tide  of  flowing  blood.  He  saw  it  swell- 
ing slowly  and  visibly  getting  larger;  the  rivulet  be- 
came a  peaceful  stream  that  a  child  could  have  easily 
leaped  over ;  the  stream  became  an  ever-increasing  tor- 
rent, bursting  over  the  ground  and  throwing  up  a  red 
foam  on .  all  sides ;  the  torrent  became  an  immense 
flowing  river. 

The  river  was  ever  carrying  away  the  dead,  but  a 
cold  shiver  ran  over  him  as  he  saw  that  it  was  supplied 
by  the  blood  running  from  their  wounds. 

Gneuss  kept  moving  backward  from  the  ever-increas- 
ing tide:  he  could  no  longer  distinguish  the  opposite 
bank,  and  the  valley  was  changed  into  a  lake. 

Suddenly  he  was  stopped  in  his  course;  a  cluster  of 
rocks  impeded  his  flight.  He  soon  felt  the  waves  leap- 
ing round  his  knees,  and  the  dead  drifting  on,  insulting 
him  in  their  course,  each  one  of  their  wounds  becoming 
a  blood-stained  mouth  to  scoff  at  his  fears.  The 
dreaded  sea.  ever  increasing,  now  touched  his  waist. 
He  made  a  final  effort  by  clinging  to  the  cracks  in  the 
rocks;  but  alas!  the  rocks  gave  way,  and  the  tide 
covered  his  shoulders.  The  moon.  '  pale  and  sad. 
watched  this  sea  where  her  rays  were  not  reflected. 
The  iight  floated  heavenward;  this  immense  sheet  of 
shadowy  and  clamorous  blood  seemed  to  be  the  entrance 
to  some  great  abyss.  The  waves,  ever  ascending, 
torched  and  covered  with  their  red  foam  the  lips  of 
th-  tortured  Gneuss.        

II. 

\t  dawn.  Elberg  returned.  He  woke  Gneuss.  whom 
lie  found  sleeping,  with  his  head  pillowed  on  a  stone. 

'Friend,"  said  he.  "I  was  lost  in  the  shrubs,  and 
Siting  down  to  rest  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  sleep  over- 


took me,  and  my  soul  was  troubled  by  strange  visions, 
the  remembrance  of  which  disturbs  my  waking 
thoughts. 

"The  world  was  in  its  infancy;  the  sky  was  one  eter- 
nal smile.  Earth,  a  virgin  still,  was  basking  in  May's 
rich  sunbeams;  each  blade  of  grass  was  ripening  and 
surpassing  in  beauty  the  finest  oaks;  the  trees  were 
bursting  into  gorgeous  leaves  and  fruits  totally  un- 
known to  me.  The  sap  was  ever  flowing  through 
earth's  deep  veins,  and  in  its  abundance  drifted  into 
the  recesses  of  rocks  and  gave  them  life. 

"The  horizon  rose,  calm  and  smiling,  in  the  distance. 
Xature,  waking  from  its  sleep,  as  a  child,  knelt  and 
thanked  God  for  His  light;  it  spread  out  its  arms 
toward  heaven  to  give  praise  for  its  songs  and  per- 
fumes, so  graceful  and  so  sweet  that  my  mind  was  over- 
whelmed with  the  divine  impression.  Earth,  gentle  and 
prosperous,  engendered  without  pain.  Fruit-trees 
sprang  out  of  every  corner,  the  roads  were  hedged  with 
fields  of  ripe  corn,  where  today  plains  of  thistles  and 
thorns  would  rise.  The  air  was  not  laden  with  the 
weight  of  human  sorrow.  God  was  alone  working  for 
His  children. 

"Man,  like  the  birds,  fed  on  food  sent  by  God,  gather- 
ing fruit  on  his  way,  drinking  the  water  from  the  cooling 
spring  and  sleeping  under  a  shelter  of  leaves,  whose 
lips  seemed  to  shudder  at  the  sight  of  flesh,  not  knowing 
the  taste  of  blood,  relishing  only  the  dew-sprinkled  and 
sun-ripened  fruits. 

"So  man  remained  innocent,  and  his  verv  innocence 
anointed  him  king  over  all  living  things.  Earth  had 
assumed  a  new  touch  of  purity,  and  was  cradled  in 
supreme  peace.  Birds  fled  no  more  at  the  sight  of  man 
to  far-stretching  forests;  all  God's  creatures  lived  to- 
gether under  one  supreme  law-goodness. 

"I  was  walking  with  them,  enjoying  their  perfect 
nature,  and  feeling  myself  growing  stronger  and  better 
under  their  united  influence.  I  felt  the  delicious  breeze 
so  pure  after  the  laden  breath  of  earth. 

"As  the  angel  of  my  dream  watched  beside  me.  my 
eyes  strayed  to  a  forest.  I  saw  two  men  following  a 
narrow,  shady  path.  The  younger  took  the  lead,  sing- 
ing gayly,  and  smiling  at  the  beauty  all  around ;  now 
and  again  he  turned  to  smile  upon  his  companion,  and 
the  smile  made  me  guess  that  they  were  brothers.  But 
the  lips  and  eyes  of  his  companion  did  not  respond;  he 
followed  the  youth  with  a  look  of  hatred,  and  hastened 
his  step  to  keep  up  with  him. 

"I  saw  him  cut  down  a  branch  and  make  it  into  a 
rough  club;  then  he  hastened  his  step,  fearing  to  lose 
sight  of  the  victim,  and  hiding  the  weapon  behind  him. 
The  young  man,  who  had  been  resting,  rose  at  his 
approach,  and  kissed  him  on  the  forehead  in  welcome. 

"They  set  out  once  again  on  their  walk.  The  day  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  youth  hurried  on.  as  he  per- 
ceived in  the  distance  the  sun  gradually  sinking  behind 
a  hill.  The  man  thought  the  youth  was  trying  to 
escape,  and  lifted  his  club.  His  young  brother  turned 
with  a  happy  speech  on  his  lips;  the  club  felled  him 
to  the  ground,  crushing  his  face,  from  whence  gushed 
a  stream  of  blood. 

"The  first  blade  of  grass  it  touched  shuddered,  and 
shook  the  drop  upon  its  mother  earth :  earth  trembled 
and  was  startled ;  a  great  cry  of  repugnance  was  wrung 
from  its  breast,  and  the  sand  in  the  road  turned  into  a 
foaming  red  current. 

"The  scream  from  the  wounded  youth  seemed  to 
scatter  God's  creatures  far  and  wide;  they  fled  into  the 
deep  and  dark  places,  the  strong  attacking  the  weak. 
I  saw  them  in  the  gloom,  polishing  their  hooks  and 
sharpening  their  claws.  The  great  work  of  the 
brigandage  of  creation  had  begun. 

"Then  the  eternal  tide  passed  before  me.  The  spar- 
row flew  at  the  swallow ;  the  swallow  in  its  turn  seized 
the  gnat ;  the  gnat  sucked  the  blood  from  the  corpse. 
From  the  worm  to  the  lion  was  one  great  insurrection. 
Xature.  touched  at  this  sight,  was  convulsed.  The  pure 
lines  of  the  horizon  were  effaced,  the  dawn  and  sunset 
gave  forth  blood-stained  clouds,  the  rippling  of  the 
waters  seemed  one  prolonged  sob,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  fell  faded  to  the  ground  ere  thev  bloomed." 


still  another  wading  in  God's  blood;  and  the  people, 
standing  back  and  letting  him  pass  on,  would  say :  'A 
king  has  passed  this  way.' 

"Priests  massacred  their  victims,  and,  open-mouthed 
over  their  bleeding  entrails,  pretended  to  read  therein 
heaven's  secrets.  Swords  were  hidden  under  their 
priestly  robes,  as  they  preached  warfare  in  the  name 
of  God,  and,  at  the  sound  of  their  voices,  each  man 
turned  to  slay  his  neighbor,  thinking  thereby  to  glorify 
his  Maker.  The  intoxicated  mass  of  human  beings  was 
hurrying  hither  and  thither,  a  crushed  and  seething 
crowd,  brandishing  their  naked  weapons  without  mercy 
and  felling  innocent  souls  to  the  ground.  A  craving 
for  massacre  fell  on  the  raging  populace.  Their  cry 
rang  furiously  on  the  still  night  air,  until  the  last  drop 
of  blood  was  trampled  from  out  the  seething  wounds, 
and  men  cursed  their  victims  for  dying  so  quickly. 

"Earth  drank  unceasingly  of  the  blood-red  stream, 
and  seemed  insatiable  and  glutted  over  the  dregs. 

"I  hurried  on,  wishing  to  lose  sight  of  my  fallen 
brothers,  but  the  road  lay  dark  and  interminable  before 
me,  while  the  crimson  tide  drifted  ever  onward.  Dark- 
ness increased  around  me  until  I  could  see  the  barren 
plains,  the  forsaken  rocks,  the  mountains  towering  to 
the  skies,  the  valleys  becoming  great  gulfs,  the  stones 
turning  into  hillocks,  and  the  furrows  into  yawning 
abysses. 

"No  sign  of  life  was  there,  no  green  things  visible ; 
nothing  but  rocks,  desolate  rocks,  whose  summits,  barely 
touched  by  the  wavering  light,  made  the  gloom  appear 
more  terrible  in  this  valley  where  the  road  led,  and 
where  my  footsteps  echoed  in  the  deathly  silence. 

"A  sharp  turn  brought  me  to  a  ghastlv  sight.  Four 
mountains,  leaning  heavily  forward,  formed  a  basin. 
Their  sides,  straight  and  stiff,  like  the  walls  of  a 
Cyclopean  city,  formed  in  their  centre  an  immense  well, 
and  this  well,  where  the  stream  terminated,  gradually 
increased  the  thick  and  tranquil  sea  that  rested  so 
peacefully  in  its  bed  of  rocks,  giving  a  purply  hue  to 
the  clouds. 

"I  knew  that  this  abyss  must  receive  the  blood  of 
the  murdered;  that  drops  from  each  wound  had  gone 
to  swell  the  surge  of  this  flowing  sea." 

"Stop,"  said  Gneuss.  "the  torrent  I  saw  this  night 
went-to  feed  that  cursed  lake." 

"Struck  with  terror,"  continued  Clerian,  "I  stepped  to 
the  brink,  and  saw  that  the  tide  nearly  reached  to  the 
summit  of  the  rocks.  A  voice  from  the  abyss  spoke  to 
me:  'The  river  is  ever  increasing,  and  will  continue 
until  it  reaches  the  utmost  heights ;  then  it  will  overflow 
into  the  plains,  the  mountains  will  give  way,  and  tired 
earth  will  soon  be  covered  and  flooded.  New-born 
babies  will  be  drowned  in  their  fathers'  blood.5 " 

"The  day  is  at  hand,  friend."  said  Gneuss ;  "the  waves 
were  high  last  night." 


HI. 


Scarcely  had  Elberg  finished  his  tale  when  Clerian 
appeared,  and,  seating  himself  between  his  two  com- 
panions, said  to  them: 

"I  know  not  whether  what  I  saw  was  a  reality  or  a 
dream,  the  vision  was  so  like  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
so  like  a  vision. 

"My  steps  led  me  along  a  road  that  encompassed  the 
earth ;  it  was  studded  with  towns,  and  crowds  followed 
its  course.  A  stream  of  red  froth  flowed  onward,  and 
my  feet  were  soon  blood-stained.  Careworn,  I  wan- 
dered on  amid  the  mass  of  human  beings,  increasing  as 
we  went,  and  cruel  sights  met  my  gaze.  Fathers  offer- 
ing their  daughters  in  sacrifice  to  some  avenging  god, 
the  fair  heads  bent  under  the  touch  of  steel,  and  faint- 
ing at  death's  kiss.  Trembling  maidens  seeking  death 
to  escape  from  hateful  kisses,  the  tomb  alone  shrouding 
their  virginity.  Women  dying  under  passionate  caresses, 
one  crying  bitterly  on  the  brink  of  the  river  that  had 
carried  away  her  iove ;  another  killed  in  her  lover's  em- 
brace; the  blow  was  a  death  knell  to  him,  and,  locked 
in  each  other's  arms,  they  soared  heavenward. 

"Men  vainly  seeking  liberty  and  peace  that  were 
unattainable  here  below.  Everywhere  footprints  of 
kings  were  marked  with  a  crimson  blot:  one  walking 
in  the  road  stained  by  his  brother's  blood:  another  en- 
joying his"  crown  at  the  cost  of  his  subjects'  lives;  and 


IV. 


The  sun  had  risen  ere  Clerian  had  finished  his  tale. 
The  trumpet  was  sounding  to  rally  the  scattered  troops. 

The  three  soldiers  arose,  and.  shouldering  their 
weapons,  moved  away,  casting  a  last,  lingering  look  at 
the'  fire — when  Flem  appeared,  footsore  and  travel- 
stained. 

"Friends,"  said  he.  "I  know  not  whence  I  come,  so 
rapid  has  been  my  flight.  Long  hours  did  I  wander, 
till  the  noise  of  my  footsteps  rocked  me  gently,  and  I 
fell  into  a  strange  and  restless  sleep,  never  slackening 
my  speed  till  I  came  to  a  lonely  hill.  The  sun  poured 
down  upon  it  and  scorched  the  ground,  while  I  hurried 
■on  to  attain  the  summit. 

"As  I  fled,  a  man  appeared,  toiling  up  the  path ;  a 
crown  of  thorns  was  on  his  head,  a  heavy  burden  on  his 
back,  drops  of  blood  were  standing  on  his  forehead, 
and  his  tottering  steps  could  scarcely  reach  their  goal. 

"I  grieved  to  see  his  agony,  and  I  waited  for  him. 
He  was  carrying  a  cross;  and  I  saw  by  his  crown  and 
purple  robes  that  he  was  a  king,  and  I  despised  him, 
and  rejoiced  over  his  sufferings. 

"Soldiers  followed  him,  hurrving  his  faltering  steps. 
At  last,  when  they  came  to  a  standstill  on  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  the  mountain,  they  divested  him  of  his  gar- 
ments and  nailed  him  to  the  cursed  tree.  The  victim 
smiled  sadly  as  he  stretched  out  his  hands  and  crossed 
his  feet  ready  for  the  murderous  deed.  He  turned  his 
face  heavenward;  tears  flowed  slowly  down  his  cheeks 
— tears  which  he  felt  not,  and  which  were  lost  in  the 
resigned  smile  on  his  lips. 

"The  cross  was  soon  erected,  and  then  the  weight  of 
the  martyr's  body  enlarged  the  wounds  and  broke  his 
bones  until  he  shuddered  again  and  again,  and  sought 
strength  from  above. 

"The  sight  riveted  me  to  the  spot,  and  as  I  looked 
I  said:     'That  man  is  no  king.' 

"Then,  in  my  great  pity,  I  cried  to  the  soldiers  to  kill 
him. 

"A  linnet  perched  on  the  cross  was  singing  a  sad 
strain,  that  caught  my  ear  and  made  me  think  of  the 
weeping  virgin. 

"  'Blood  is  feeding  the  flame.'  said  the  linnet,  'blood 
colors  the  flowers,  blood  shades  the  clouds.  I  alighted 
on  the  earth  and  my  claws  were  stained,  and  as  I 
touched  the  trees  my  wings  grew  crimson. 

"  T  met  a  just  man  and  followed  him,  and  having 
bathed  in  a  pure  spring,  I  thought  to  find  rest  on  his 
shoulder  from  the  wickedness  of  earth. 

"  'My  only  song  today  is  a  sob  on  Golgotha's  Heights 
for  one  who  carried  me  safely  through  many  dangers. 
He  came  to  purify,  and  he  is  doing  it  with  the  crimson 
tide  from  his  own  wounds. 


July  2,  1910. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


"  'Oh,  Jesus !  I  cry,  when  shall  I  find  Thy  brother 
to  take  me  under  his  sheltering  wings?  Ah!  when 
shall  Thy  son  come  to  wash  my  wings  in  Thy  sprinkled 
blood?' 

"The  victim  listened  to  the  linnet's  song.  Death  was 
hovering  over  him,  but  his  look  was  one  of  gentle 
reproach,  a  serene  and  hopeful  smile  passed  over  his 
face. 

"Then,  with  an  unearthly  shout,  he  gave  up  the  ghost; 
his  head  sank,  the  linnet  fled,  the  sky  darkened,  and  the 
earth  trembled. 

"I  still  ran  on  and  on  in  my  sleep;  dawn  had  come, 
the  valley  awoke,  smiling  under  the  morning  mists. 
The  rain  of  the  preceding  evening  gave  a  fresh  touch 
to  the  green  leaves,  but  the  road  was  still  hedged  with 
the  thorns  that  had  impeded  my  course  the  night  before. 
The  same  hard  stones  stopped  my  way  as  the  snakes 
hissed  out  their  warning  note.  The  just  man's  blood 
had  flowed  in  vain  for  the  world. 

"The  linnet  passed  on  its  way,  telling  its  tale  as  it 
went: 

"  'In  vain  have  I  sought  a  cleansing  stream  to  wash 
my  blood-stained  wings.  Look  at  earth !  it  is  no  better 
for  the  sacrifice,  and  I  have  only  to  record  the  burden 
of  one  more  murder/  " 


V. 

The  clarion  now  rang  loudly. 

"Friends,"  said  Gneuss,  "we  are  driving  a  wicked 
trade;  our  sleep  is  disturbed  by  the  phantoms  of  those 
we  have  slain.  My  rest,  like  yours,  was  disturbed  by 
a  ghastly  nightmare;  I  have  been  massacring  for  thirty 
years,  and  am  tired  of  it.  Let  us  leave  our  brothers, 
and  go  into  the  country  together  and  till  the  ground. 
I  know  of  a  valley  where  the  plows  are  idle  for  want 
of  hands." 

"Such  is  our  wish,"  replied  his  companions. 

The  soldiers  buried  their  weapons,  bathed  themselves 
in  the  cooling  stream,  and,  arm  in  arm,  they  started 
on  their  new  road. 


THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 


Dr.  Holder  Describes  Their  Countless  Attractions. 


Americans  need  not  envy  Europe  its  Riviera,  for 
they  have  a  substitute  of  more  than  equal  charm  in 
those  "chalices  of  emeralds"  which  are  strung  along 
the  coast  of  California.  How  rich  they  are  in  climatic 
endowment,  in  attractions  for  the  golfer,  the  angler, 
the  mountain-climber,  the  hunter,  and  the  botanist  is 
set  forth  with  infectious  enthusiasm  by  Charles  F. 
Holder  in  "The  Channel  Islands,"  a  volume  which  is 
notable  for  its  wealth  of  information  and  the  plenitude 
of  its  pictures. 

Some  of  these  islands  are  in  the  process  of  decay, 
are  being  either  blown  out  to  sea  or  beaten  down  by 
the  waves,  but  at  present  there  are  about  twenty  of 
them  to  attract  the  visitor,  from  Santa  Barbara  Rock 
of  a  few  acres  to  Santa  Catalina,  which  is  twenty-two 
miles  in  length  and  has  an  area  of  over  fifty  thousand 
acres. 

The  islands  are  just  near  enough  to  the  shore  to  afford  an 
agreeable  diversion  in  reaching  them.  Several  are  govern- 
ment possessions,  and  belong  to  the  people ;  while  others 
again  are  private  property,  the  owners  of  which  have  a  senti- 
mental interest  in  them,  and  use  them  for  the  primitive 
purposes  of  cattle  ranching,  as  Santa  Rosa ;  grape  growing, 
Santa  Cruz  ;  sheep  ranching,  San  Clemente  and  Anacapa.  As 
to.  Santa  Catalina,  most  of  its  vast  acreage  is  a  sheep  ranch 
and  wild  goat  range,  with  one  canon  at  the  east  end,  given 
over  to  the  public,  and  literally  filled  by  the  attractive  town 
of  Avalon,  with  a  summer  population  of  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand, and  a  good-sized  winter  permanent  contingent,  attracted 
and  kept  here  by  the  really  wonderful  climate,  the  lack  of 
change,  and  the  ideal  conditions  which  prevail,  where  the 
elements  are  at  rest  and  the  disagreeable  things  of  life  at 
their  minimum. 

The  islands  all  differ  in  some  way,  and  have  different  cli- 
mates, and  each  island  has  several  kinds  of  climates.  Thus, 
Avalon  Bay  rarely,  if  ever,  experiences  frost.  I  have  seen 
very  fair  bananas  grown  here.  The  summer  is  cool,  and  the 
winter  but  slightly  cooler;  yet  in  February,  in  two  hours' 
climb,  one  may  reach  Middle  Ranch,  where  there  is  frost  on 
cold  nights.  Again,  the  north  side  of  the  island  is  free  from 
winds — a  place  of  calms,  so  that  its  waters  have  the  charm  of 
an  inland  lake  ;  yet  a  ride  around  the  island  to  the  southwest 
coast  brings  you  to  a  region  where  the  surf  piles  in,  and  the 
strong  west  wind  makes  itself  felt  a  part  of  the  time. 

At  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands  somewhat  similar  conditions 
obtain.  Santa  Cruz,  in  particular,  is  finely  wooded  for  a  Cali- 
fornia island,  and  abounds  in  many  attractive  features. 

Not  all  the  attractions  of  these  islands  are  of  the 
present;  there  are  remains  of  bygone  man  sufficiently 
interesting  to  whet  the  appetite  of  the  archaeologist. 
Dr.  Holder  has  located  many  ancient  townsites  on 
Santa  Catalina  and  the  other  islands,  though  he  is  not 
able  to  offer  any  information  as  to  when  they  were 
finally  deserted.  He  tells,  however,  how  rich  many 
spots  are  in  relics  of  past  generations. 

When  a  trench  is  dug  in  any  part  of  Avalon  today,  espe- 
cially along  the  north  beach,  shells,  implements,  and  ancient 
human  bones  are  often  found,  and  the  black  earth  crops  out, 
telling  the  story  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  ancient  archaeo- 
logical treasure-houses  in  America.  Literally  tons  of  mortars, 
pestles,  and  implements  of  various  kinds  were  taken  from 
here  in  the  'seventies.  Professor  Schumacker  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  first  investigated  the  island  in  the  early 
'seventies,  and,  with  "Mexican  Joe"  as  skilled  excavator,  found 
a  vast  treasure  in  stone,  shell,  and  bone.  English  and  Ger- 
mans followed,  and  many  fine  collections  were  secured. 

The  remains  are  doubtless  nearly  all  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  some  possibly  thousands  of  years  old.  Every  cation 
having  a  beach  on  the  north  coast,  I  found,  in  1886,  had  its 
ancient  townsite — some  large,  some  small — the  finest  being  at 
Cabrillo,  or  the  isthmus,  now  mostly  covered  by  stables.  In 
1887  I  trenched  this  with  Mexican  Joe  and  Dr.  William 
Channing   of  Boston,  and   worked   down   through    four  or  five 


layers  of  graves.  The  upper  ones  dated  in  all  probability 
from  since  Cabrillo's  time,  as  in  them  I  found  Italian  beads, 
bell  clappers,  files,  mattocks,  and  copper  wire.  The  iron  mat- 
tocks were  evidently  highly  valued,  as  they  had  been  carefully 
wrapped  in  cloth  and  buried  with  the  owners  ;  the  cloth  had 
literally  turned  to  iron.  This  was  by  far  the  most  interesting 
deposit  on  the  island,  a  typical  graveyard.  The  lower  graves 
contained  no  metal — nothing  but  stone,  bone,  and  shell  imple- 
ments, showing  that  the  natives  had  had  no  bartering  with 
the  whites,  and  antedated  Cabrillo. 

Although  quite  impartial,  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Holder 
is  most  in  love  with  Santa  Catalina.  He  gives  a 
spirited  description  of  the  approach  by  sea,  noting  lov- 
ingly the  features  which  may  be  discerned  at  a  distance, 
and  then  offering  this  pen-picture  of  a  nearer  view : 

Santa  Catalina  is  a  big  peak  rising  abruptly  from  deep 
water,  the  one-hundred-and-eighty-fathom  curve  lying  close 
inshore.  Below  land-locked  Catalina  Harbor,  on  the  south- 
west coast,  there  is  Little  Harbor,  then  abrupt  and  precipitous 
cliffs,  with  here  and  there  a  canon  beach,  such  as  Ben  John- 
son's, and  Silver  Canon  Beach,  then  a  long  .line  of  colored 
cliffs  which  seem  to  have  been  painted  by  the  setting  sun. 
Then  comes  an  isolated  rock  called  "The  Church" — with  its 
tower — but  more  like  a  lion  couchant,  or  like  a  sphinx,  chang- 
ing its  appearance  at  every  turn  of  the  launch.  Around  this, 
and  we  sight  the  east  end,  the  Sea  Lion  Rocks,  a  famous 
rookery  of  these  animals,  where  they  are  so  tame  that  the 
glass-bottomed  boats  go  within  a  few  yards  of  them,  and  the 
sea-lions  have  been  photographed  hundreds  of  times.  Here 
the  water  is  smooth  and  green.  Turning  the  east  end,  a 
region  of  calms  sweeps  away;  the  cliffs  are  lofty  and  precipi- 
tous ;  the  deep  canons  appear,  but  fail  to  break  through.  Now 
a  long  pebble  beach  slides  into  view,  with  radiating  canons, 
then  the  Bay  of  Avalon  is  passed,  and  from  there,  for  ten  or 
twelve  miles,  is  the  most  attractive  part  of  the  island.  It  is 
the  north  but  lee  shore  :  and  winter  and  summer,  for  days,  the 
waters,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  will  be  a  sheet  of  glass, 
while  the  Bay  of  Avalon  is  always  smooth — a  miniature 
Naples,  unlike  anything  anywhere   else. 

Avalon  is  the  one  town  of  Santa  Catalina.  It  is 
unique  in  that  it  has  nearly  every  kind  of  store,  but 
no  bank.  There  are  excellent  golf  links,  tennis  courts, 
and  other  means  of  recreation,  but  its  chief  attraction 
is  for  the  angler. 

The  town  of  Avalon  is  unlike  any  other  place  in  the  world. 
It  stands  directly  on  the  crescent-shaped  bay,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  large  canon,  which  nearly  bisects  the  island  here.  At 
the  upper  end,  a  mountain  ridge,  which  has  withstood  the 
gnawing  tooth  of  time,  rises  like  a  grim  wall,  and  gives  to 
this  section  what  is  undoubtedly  the  nearest  approach  to  that 
anomaly,  the  "perfect  climate."  When  I  first  saw  this  canon 
it  was  a  mountain  wash,  filled  with  cactus  and  chaparral. 
Today  it  is  a  grove  of  stately  eucalyptus  trees,  which  shelter 
the  homes  of  eight  or  nine  thousand  people  in  summer,  and 
of  many  all  the  year  around.  The  town  climbs  the  hills  and 
canons,  the  homes  adapting  themselves  to  circumstances  and 
the  physical  conditions.  On  the  front  are  the  large  hotels, 
the  Tuna  Club,  a  pavilion  for  concerts ;  while  up  in  one  of 
the  canons  is  a  Greek  theatre  where  the  Santa  Catalina  band 
plays  all  summer.  Up  the  main  canon  are  the  picturesque  golf 
links  and  tennis  club  courts. 

Avalon  is  a  remarkable  town,  inasmuch  as  it  is  based  on 
angling  with  rod  and  reel.  Here  yearly  is  held  the  greatest 
convocation  of  sea-anglers  in  the  world,  as  they  come  from 
everywhere.  There  are  varied  allurements,  such  as  the  cli- 
mate and  pastimes,  but  the  one  thing  upon  which  Avalon  is 
based  is  the  fishing,  and  everything  is  subservient  to  that. 
The  bay  is  filled  with  launches  and  boats  of  all  kinds,  devoted 
to  this  sport.  There  is  a  fleet  of  glass -bottomed  boats  ;  fleets 
of  rowboats  and  yachts  of  the  owners  who  live  on  the  slopes 
of  the  neighboring  hills  overlooking  the  bay. 

The  angling  interest  becomes  acute  at  the  south  side  of  the 
bay,  where  a  long  pier  leads  out  into  the  water — a  structure 
absolutely  unique.  It  is  the  resort  of  the  professional  tuna 
boatmen.  Their  stands  are  arranged  along  each  side,  and 
consist  of  long  boxes,  holding  rods,  reels,  and  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  a  professional  fisherman.  Over  the  stand  and 
seat  is  the  name  of  the  boatman.  Nearly  all  of  the  older 
boatmen  are  well  known  all  over  this  country  and  England. 

While  the  waters  around  these  favored  isles  teem 
with  many  kinds  of  fish,  including  the  blue-eyed  perch, 
the  blacksmith,  rock  bass,  and  many  more,  Dr.  Holder 
is  evidently  of  the  opinion  that  these  are  but  small  fry 
indeed  compared  with  the  lordly  tuna  which  is  respon- 
sible for  the  existence  of  the  famous  Tuna  Club. 

The  tuna  is  a  pelagic  fish,  a  free  lance,  an  ocean  rover,  a 
sort  of  swaggering  musketeer  of  the  sea,  the  largest  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  game  or  bony  fishes,  attaining  a  maximum 
weight  of  nearly  two  thousand  pounds,  and  an  approximate 
length  of  fourteen  feet  or  more.  Such  a  fish  is  very  excep- 
tional, though  specimens  weighing  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
have  been  taken  on  the  New  England  coast.  I  once  entered 
a  school  of  such  tunas  in  the  Santa  Catalina  Channel  in  a 
big  launch.  The  school  divided  to  port  and  starboard  as  we 
passed  through  it,  and  I  had  a  view  of  one  or  two  fishes  that 
appeared  to  be  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  boat.  These 
fishes  spend  the  winter  in  warm  latitudes,  and  migrate  north 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  They  are  found  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  north  to  the  Loffoden  Island;  yet  so 
far  the  efforts  of  anglers,  except  at  Santa  Catalina,  have 
failed  to  take  them  with  the  rod.  Even  here  there  is  a 
stretch  of  but  eight  miles  or  so  where  they  can  be  satisfac- 
torily played  and  taken  with  rod  and  reel.  This  region  lies 
on  the  north  side  of  Santa  Catalina,  from  Avalon  to  Long 
Point,  and  to  the  east  as  many  more,  facing  the  north,  and 
generally  smooth — more  like  a  Scottish  loch  than  a  fishing- 
ground  twenty  miles  out  to  sea. 

Even  when  not  fishing  or  golfing  or  hunting,  the 
visitor  is  not  devoid  of  occupation.  Nowhere,  appar- 
ently, are  there  such  admirable  opportunities  to  study 
animal  life  at  close  range. 

The  feature  which  will  really  amaze  the  wanderer  among 
the  Channel  Islands  is  the  tameness  of  some  animals.  To 
meet  a  bull  sea-lion  weighing  aoproximately  half  a  ton,  on  the 
main  avenue  of  a  town,  fifty  feet  from  the  water,  is  a  possi- 
bility of  a  startling  nature,  yet  I  have  seen  Old  Ben,  the  head 
of  the  Santa  Catalina  sea-lion  rookery,  on  Crescent  Avenue, 
Avalon,  surrounded  by  tourists  who  snapped  their  cameras  at 
him  with  impunity.  At  that  time  Ben  could  be  induced  to 
come  ashore  when  the  lure  was  a  fat,  long-finned  tuna ;  but 
one  day  he  climbed  upon  the  wharf,  coming  entirely  up  the 
steps,  following  the  man  with  a  fish.  Then  some  unreason- 
able person  made  a  threatening  demonstration ;  Ben  started 
for  the  steps,  lost  his  hold,  slipped,  and  fell,  smashing  them 
and  wounding  himself.  For  a  long  time  he  remembered  this, 
but  gradually  his  faith  in  human  beings  has  returned  and  the 
men  can  call  him  up  on  the  boat-landing  of  the  float  or  out 
upon  the  beach,  by  showing  a  succulent  fish. 

When  very  hungry  he  permitted  himself  to  be  touched  or 
patted   by   one   of   the   fishermen.     He   is   good-tempered   and 


never  attempts  to  bite.  But  he  is  a  savage-looking  animal, 
and  when  he  comes  leaping  up  on  the  boat  landing,  driving  off 
women  and  children  by  mere  ferocity  of  appearance,  and 
seizing  their  fish,  as  he  did  recently,  he  makes  a  very  clever 
imitation  of  a  savage  and  ferocious  beast. 

The  wild  quail  or  partridge  of  Southern  California  will  enter 
gardens,  and  nest  there  ;  and  in  the  protected  season  I  have 
seen  a  flock  standing  in  an  island  road,  a  jaunty  male  between 
them  and  my  horse  not  twenty  feet  away — moving  only  when 
I  moved,  and  then  with  reluctance.  Several  years  ago  some 
residents  on  one  of  the  Channel  Islands  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia introduced  a  number  of  black-tailed  deer,  which  were 
protected  to  such  extent  that  in  time  they  discovered  that 
they  were  privileged  characters/and  assumed  nearly  the  abso- 
lute contempt  for  human  beings  held  by  the  sacred  bulls  of 
India,  that  crowd   men  and  women  from  the  road. 

They  persisted  in  entering  gardens  day  and  night,  destroy- 
ing the  plants,  and  finally,  to  locate  them,  the  dwellers  on 
the  island  had  bells  fastened  to  them.  One  buck  made  his 
home  near  the  town  of  Cabrillo.  and  walked  about  the  place 
and  over  the  hills  with  the  freedom  of  a  dog.  When  a  boat 
landed  off  the  pier  the  buck  ran  down  to  greet  the  newcomers 
and  share  their  lunch,  and  became  a  welcome  guest  at  barbe- 
cues and  lobster  and  clam  bakes.  As  time  went  on  this  deer 
through  attention  became  extremely  arrogant,  and  began  to 
resent  any  lack  of  attention  ;  in  a  word,  like  many  persons, 
he  could  not  stand  prosperity.  One  day  when  an  old  lady 
refused  to  allow  him  to  eat  her  lunch,  the  buck  drew  off  and 
bowled  the  lady  over.  This  seemed  to  open  up  a  new  field 
of  pleasure  to  the  deer  (and  women  particularly  appeared  to 
be  the  object  of  his  enmity),  which  at  last  became  so  pro- 
nounced that  the  animal  had  to  be  placed  in  confinement. 

San  Clemente  is  a  fairly  large  island,  but  it  is  used 
mainly  as  a  sheep  ranch.  Here  again  Dr.  Holder  came 
upon  traces  of  ancient  inhabitants,  and  equally  interest- 
ing was  his  talk  with  Chinetti,  the  Mexican  herder  in 
charge  of  the  ranch.  He  lives  alone  in  a  little  shanty, 
not  seeing  another  human  being  perhaps  once  a  month. 
But  he  finds  ample  compensations  in  his  lot.  To  Dr. 
Holder's  question  as  to  his  being  lonely  he  made  philo- 
sophic reply. 

"Lonely?"  repeated  the  vaquero.  "No,  indeed.  Why,  listen, 
senor." 

The  sea  was  pounding  on  the  long  sandy  beach  with  a  deep 
and  ominous  roar  that  had  never  ceased  since  time  began. 

"Sometime,"  he  said,  "he  shake  the  house  ;  he  ralk,  he  growl. 

he    get    mad.     Then    my    home "    he    continued,    looking 

around,  "I  sweep,  I  cook,  take  care  of  things.  I  look  out  for 
the  sheep  all  day:  they  come  in  from  five  or  six  miles  every 
morning  to  drink.     I  watch  them  ;  take  care  of  the  stock." 

"Pleasure?  Ah,  there  is  lots  of  pleasure  if  you  are  alone; 
it  is  to  have  a  contented  mind,  eh?  After  the  work  I  take  my 
dog  and  my  colt  and  we  go  down  on  the  beach  and  run  races ; 
they  like  it.  In  the  afternoon  I  take  a  ride  over  the  range 
to  see  if  the  sheep  are  all  right,  then  I  cook  my  supper  ;  and 
my  friends,  the  wild  foxes,  come  around.  In?  Sure.  First 
they  came  only  near  the  house  and  cried  ;  then  they  came  to 
the  door;  now  they  come  in  and  take  bits  of  meat  from  my 
hands.     Fine  little  animals." 

On  the  wall  hung  an  olive  bottle  filled  with  what  I  sup- 
posed to  be  gin  or  gasoline,  so  clear  and  crystal-like  was  it. 
I  asked  him  what  it  was. 

"Why,  water,"  he  replied.  "I  hang  him  there,  he's  so 
beautiful." 

A  bottle  of  clear,  pure  water !  Who  but  Chinetti  would 
have  thought  of  using  it  as  a  picture?  A  bottle  of  water! 
I  began  to  see  that  my  companion  was  a  poet. 

"And  what  do  you  do  after  dinner?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,"  replied  Chinetti,  "I  go  out  sometime  and  look  at  the 
stars  and  listen  to  the  wind  and  sea.     You  hear  him  ?" 

In  addition  to  describing  the  miscellaneous  trades  of 
the  islands,  Dr.  Holder  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
fishing  for  black  pearls  and  abalones.  Tons  of  the 
latter  are  sold  to  Germany,  there  to  be  turned  into  all 
kinds  of  ornaments  and  sent  back  to  California  for 
tourist  consumption.  Dr.  Holder  can  not  understand 
why  Americans  have  allowed  the  Japanese  to  monopo- 
lize this  trade,  and  he  is  confident  that  the  laws  as  to 
size  are  often  disregarded  through  lack  of  efficient  over- 
sight. The  manner  of  gathering  the  abalone  is  thus 
described. 

Drifting  near  them,  we  saw  the  modus  operandi  plainly. 
The  man  by  much  practice  could  locate  the  shell,  and  swim- 
ming down  he  held  onto  the  rock  with  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  he  pried  off  the  big  shell,  perhaps  two,  as  they  are 
often  found  one  upon  the  other.  Successful,  he  swam  to  the 
surface;  in  short,  he  was  for  all  practical  purposes  as  much 
at  home  in  the  water  as  a  seal.  When  the  little  box  was 
filled  the  collectors  swam  over  to  the  boat  and  emptied  it, 
crawled  aboard  and  hovered  about  the  fire  with  pieces  of  sail- 
cloth or  coats  over  their  shoulders  until  they  got  warm,  when 
they  again  dropped  overboard  to  continue  the  work.  On  the 
forward  deck  was  a  pile  of  shells  which  must  have  weighed 
half  a  ton  ;  and  in  another  heap  were  the  meats.  The  shells 
were  to  be  scraped,  dried,  and  polished;  the  meat  dried  and 
smoked,  and  sold  to  the  canners  and  to  the  markets,  as  it 
makes  a  delicious  chowder.  The  bulk  is  dried  for  export  to 
China  and  India.  The  men  evidently  did  not  wish  to  be 
watched,  and  only  when  we  pretended  to  fish  did  they  go 
overboard  again,  diving  like  otters  and  coming  up  with  three 
or  four  shells.  Few  if  any  shells  were  missed,  as  by  a  syste- 
matic arrangement  the  divers  moved  down  the  coast  in  lines, 
covering  every  rock  or  stone.  While  the  law  regulates  the 
size  to  be  taken  there  was  no  one  in  sight  to  measure  them  ; 
so  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  every  shell  possible  was  taken. 

Apart  from  the  information  given  in  the  body  of  the 
book,  there  is  a  useful  appendix  telling  how  to  reach 
the  islands,  giving  a  list'of  the  game  fishes,  describing 
the  most  effective  kind  of  tackle,  and  offering  many 
hints  on  climate  and  attire  and  hotel  and  other  accom- 
modation. 

The  Channel  Islands  of  California.  By  Charles 
Frederick  Holder.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.; 
$2  net. 

■■■ 

Probably  no  other  spot  in  the  known  world  has  such 
a   death-dealing   reptile   as   has   the   French    island   of 
Martinique,   in   the   Caribbean   Sea.     It   is   the   fer-de- 
lance,    scientifically   known    as   "trigoncephalus     lance- 
latus,"   that   can    lay   claim    to   being   the    mos 
serpent  of  the  earth.     There  are  eight  distinct  v; 
the  most  common  being  a  dark  gray  and  black 
which  coloring  enables  it  to  conceal  itself  easP 
roots  and  stumps  of  trees. 
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TOURGUENEFF  AND  WOMEN. 


Episodes  Described  by  Francis  Gribble, 


Much  new  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
TourguenelTs  relations  to  women  by  the  pub- 
lication in  Paris  of  a  monograph  which 
gathers  up  the  anecdotes  of  his  friends.  He 
was  a  frequent  attendant  at  the  Diner  Magny. 
but  always  remained,  an  enigma  10  the  other 
guests.  The  fact  was  that  he  was  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  kind  of  conversation  which 
took  place  over  the  dessert. 

The  Goncourts  and  Daudet  specialized  in 
chaff,  and  spicy  and  cynical  anecdotes ;  Zola, 
always  riding  his  hobby  of  naturalism,  used 
to  demonstrate  that  love  is  only  the  poetical 
amplification  of  a  very  ordinary  physical  neces- 
sity;  Flaubert  used  to  insist  that  woman  is. 
for  every  one  of  us,  the  pointed  arch  of  the 
infinite,  to  refer  to  his  experiences  in  the 
East,  and  recall  his  memories  of  negresses 
and  of  fantastically  voluptuous  pleasures. 
Tourgueneff,  too,  sometimes  ventured  to  tell 
a  doubtful  story,  but  never  failed  to  subordi- 
nate it  to  some  picturesque  mise-en-scetie,  or 
■to  some  story  of  passionate  love. 

One  example  may  be  cited.  His  first  ad- 
ventures had  been  with  his  father's  serfs  in 
Russia,  and  of  one  of  them  he  related  that 
she  would  take  no  mone3T  from  him,  but  asked 
him  once  for  a  cake  of  scented  soap.  When 
the  girl  had  washed  with  it,  she  said:  "Now 
you  can  kiss  my  hands  as  you  kiss  the  hands 
of  the  grand  ladies  at  St  Petersburg."  Of 
course  the  other  devotees  of  the  Diner  Magny 
laughed  at  him:  they  flattered  themselves  that 
they  were  far  more  men  of  the  world  than 
their  Russian  colleague.  Yet  he  had  ex- 
plained his  view  of  women  in  terms  suf- 
ficiently explicit.  "Love,"  he  said,  "is  the 
source  of  all  inspiration.  For  my  own  part  I 
have  never  been  inspired  by  anything  else. 
My  whole  life  has  been  saturated  with  femi- 
niniry.  There  is  nothing  but  love  that  can 
make  the  soul  expand."' 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  as  Francis 
Gribble  points  out  in  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
there  was  one  episode  in  the  career  of  Tour- 
gueneff which  is  not  quite  so  romantic.  It 
was  concerned  with  Feoktista,  the  maid  of  his 
cousin. 

Tourgueneff,  being  attracted  by  the  girl, 
bought  her  from  his  cousin  for  seven  hun- 
dred roubles — though  the  market  price  of  a 
serf  in  those  days  was  only  from  twenty-five 
to  fifty  roubles — and  carried  her  off  weeping 
to  bis  country  home.  He  dressed  her  in  rich 
stuffs  and  loaded  her  with  jewels,  and  she  in 
return  bore  him  a  daughter :  but  that  was 
the  end  of  the  idyll,  if  idyll  it  is  to  be  called. 
The  lover  tired  of  his  mistress,  and  did  not 
stand  on  ceremony  with  her.  He  not  only 
deserted  her,  but  deprived  her  of  her  daugh- 
ter, whom  he  sent  to  Paris  to  be  educated. 
So  far  as  one  knows,  he  never  saw  the  mother 
again ;  but  the  child  was  the  cause  of  a 
quarrel  between  him  and  Tolstoy. 

But  the  one  controlling  female  influence  of 
Tourgueneff's  life  was  that  exercised  by 
Pauline  Garcia,  the  opera  singer,  who  became 
the  wife  of  Louis  Viardot.  He  made  her 
acquaintance  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1846,  shortly 
after  his  mother  had  urged  him  to  marry,  and 
had  extorted  the  reply :  "Me  marry !  You 
are  about  as  likely  to  see  the  village  church 
dancing  on  its  spires."  Tourgueneff  was  one 
of  the  admirers  admitted  to  Pauline's  dress- 
ing-room. They  were  four  in  all,  to  each  of 
whom  was  allotted  a  corner  on  a  bearskin, 
and  from  each  of  whom  a  story  was  expected. 
Of  course  Tourgueneff  was  easily  first  in 
such  a  competition.  And  one  day  Mme.  Viar- 
dot pressed  her  perfumed  handkerchief 
against  bis  brow.  That  was  his  final  undoing. 
The  act  sealed  him  a  captive  for  life. 

He  followed  her — and  her  husband — to 
Paris ;  he  followed  them  on  tour  in  the 
French  provinces.  His  people  were  their 
people;  and  their  home  was  generally  his. 
When  they  settled  at  Baden,  he  settled  there 
with  them  ;  when  they  removed  to  the  suburbs 
of  Paris,  he  did  the  same.  Sometimes  he  had 
an  apartment  in  their  house:  sometimes  he 
had  a  house  of  his  own  immediately  adjoining 
theirs;  save  for  rare  intervals,  he  continued 
in  attendance  on  them  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days. 

Pauline  Viardot  enslaved  Tourgeneff.  and 
yet,  so  far  as  one  knows,  made  no  sacrifices 
for  his  sake.  She  made  him  useful  without 
perceiving  that  she  was  also  making  him 
ridiculous;  and  he  spent  his  life  in  rendering 
her  services  which  would  have  been  more  ap- 
propriately rendered  by  a  valet  or  courier. 
He  was  sent  to  the  seaside  as  a  sort  of  agent- 
in-advance  to  engage  lodgings  for  her  family. 
He  followed  her,  carrying  the  music,  when 
she  went  out  to  sing;  he  followed  her  hus- 
band, carrying  the  game-bag,  when  Louis 
\  iardot  went  out  shooting.  The  spectators 
=miled  :  but  Tourgueneff  submitted  to  his  fate. 
The  perfumed  handkerchief  had  thrown  him 
into  a  trance  from  which  he  could  not  wake. 

It  seems,  however,  that  he  did  make  one 
effort  to  break  Pauline's  chains.  When  he 
was  fifty-five  he  met  a  Julia  Petrovna.  who 
was  thirty-three.  She  visited  him  at  his  es- 
tate, and  they  both  appear  to  have  regretted 
thrt  fate  had  kept  them  apart  so  long.  But 
intimacy,  does  not  seem  to  have  come  to 
v  definite  result,  judging  from  this  letter 
i^'ti  Tourgueneff : 

Ever  since  I  met  you.  I  have  not  only 
you  as  a  friend,  but  have  also  cher- 
:he    una  vowed    desire    to   possess   you. 


Only  the  desire  was  not  so  strong  (for  I  was 
not  so  young)  that  I  liked  to  ask  your  hand 
in  marriage;  and  there  were  other  reasons 
that  restrained  me;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
knew  that  you  were  too  good  to  care  for 
what,  the  French  call  a  "passade."  There  you 
have  the  explanation  of  my  hesitation.  You 
want  to  assure  me  that  you  have  written  to 
me  "without  any  arriere  pensce."  Alas !  I 
was  only  too  certain  of  that  You  write  that 
your  "life  as  a  woman  is  over."  When  my 
life  as  a  man  is  over  (and  I  have  not  long 
to  wait  for  that),  then  we  can  be  excellent 
friends,  without  anything  to  disturb  our 
peace. 

So  the  perfumed  handkerchief  maintained 
its  potency  to  the  end  ;  the  novelist  was  "satu- 
rated with  femininity,"  and,  as  Mr.  Gribble 
remarks,  was  also  paralyzed  by  it  Had  he 
been  of  any  other  nature  than  that  of  the 
Slav,  he  would  probably  have  broken  his 
bondage.  Pauline  outlived  him  for  many 
years,  as  it  is  but  a  month  since  she  passed 
away  on  the  eve  of  her  ninetieth  year. 


Naming  the  Country  Place. 

At  the  close  of  an  interesting  article  on  the 
names  chosen  for  country  homes  in  America, 
bj'  Thomas  W.  Hotchkiss,  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  the  Craftsman,  the  following  helpful 
suggestions  and  explanations  are  given : 

"The  main  fact  which  the  builder  of  a 
country  house  should  bear  in  mind  in  trying 
to  decide  upon  a  distinctive  name  for  it  is  the 
significance  of  the  thought  he  wishes  to  ex- 
press, and  even  with  the  best  of  verbal  aids, 
it  is  originality,  both  as  to  the  mental  con- 
cept and  the  mode  of  expressing  it.  which  in 
the  last  analysis  is  the  real  test  of  a  well- 
named  country  place.  These  are  English  af- 
fixes: 

"Beck  (as  in  Villa  Beck) ,  a  brook  with 
stony  bed  or  rugged  course :  or  the  valley 
or  patch  of  ground  adjacent  to  a  brook.  Brae 
(as  in  Brae  Burn),  the  side  of  a  hill  or  other 
rising  ground.  Burn  (as  in  Glenburnie  Farm), 
a  rivulet  or  brook.  Bury  (as  in  Downesbury). 
a  habitation ;  in  England,  a  lord's  seat  or 
castle.  Cote  (as  in  Clattercote  Farm),  a  cot- 
tage or  little  house,  (Referring  to  the  noisy 
chicken-coops,  dove-cotes,  and  sheep-folds  of 
a  barnyard.)  Crag  (or  craig,  as  in  Craig  Roy- 
ston),  a  steep,  rugged  rock.  Croft  i  as  in 
Stonycroft),  any  small,  inclosed  tract  of  land, 
especially  a  small  farm.  Down  (as  in  The 
Downs),  a  high,  rolling  region  not  covered 
by  forests  ( as  opposed  to  dale  and  vale  i. 
Garth  (as  in  Cherrygarth),  a  garden,  close  or 
yard.  Holm  (as  in  Fairholml,  an  islet  or 
river  island,  or  meadow ;  also  a  hill  (a  mean- 
ing now  obsolete).  Hurst  (as  in  Farmhurst  i. 
a  wood  or  grove :  also  a  sandbank  near  a 
river,  or  a  shallow  in  a  river.  Inver  (as  in 
Invermara),  a  confluence  of  a  river  with  an- 
other or  with  the  sea.  Lea  (as  in  Ellerslea  or 
Fair  Lea),  open,  untilled  land  ;  level  fields  or 
commons:  fallow  land,  pasture  land;  hence, 
any  field.  Mead  (as  in  Barrymead),  a 
meadow.  Mere  (as  in  Wildmere),  a  pool, 
small  lake  or  pond;  also  a  boundary,. or  boun- 
dary line;  also  a  private  carriage  road.  Xeuk 
(as  in  Ingleneuk  or  Linden  Neuk),  a  Scotch 
form  of  nook.  Slade  (as  in  Waterslade),  a 
little  dell  or  valley ;  also  a  glade,  or  a  strip 
of  greensward  or  open  space  in  a  wood  or 
between  two  woods;  also  a  harbor  or  basin. 
Strath  (as  in  Strathspey),  a  valley  of  con- 
siderable size,  often  having  a  river  running 
through  it  and  giving  it  its  distinctive  appella- 
tion, as  the  river  Spey  in  Scotland.  <  The 
word  Strathspey  is  also  the  name  of  a  Scot- 
tish dance.)  Thorp  (as  in  Bonnythorp),  a 
group  of  houses  standing  together  in  the  coun- 
try ;  an  isolated  farmstead.  Tor  (as  in  Tor- 
bank),  a  hill  or  rocky  eminence.  Wold  (as 
in  Oakwold  or  Stoney  Wolde),  an  open  tract 
of  country  or  down  ;  but,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
a  wood  or  forest" 


"The  actors  for  whom  Shakespeare  wrote" 
does  not  mean,  as  it  would  at  present  (says 
Eleanor  P.  "Hammond  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly',  the  world  of  English-speaking 
actors  ;  it  means  the  company  of  which  Shake- 
speare was  a  member.  His  work  was  done, 
not  as  a  modern  dramatist's,  for  any  company 
which  Heaven  and  Frohman  may  please  to 
call  together,  but  for  a  small  united  band  of 
men  of  whom  he  was  one,  with  whom  he  lived 
in  close  intimacy.  The  form  of  words  which 
styles  him  a  professional  manager  writing  for 
his  bread  and  for  the  honor  of  his  comrades, 
quite  as  much  as  for  the  love  of  the  game,  is 
no  idle  one.  He  may  have  turned  the  pages 
of  Holinshed's  Chronicle  from  literary  in- 
terest, but  it  is  as  likely  that  his  trained  eye 
was  searching  for  a  story  which  would  hang 
well  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  close  friend 
and  leading  tragic  actor,  Richard  Burbage. 
Lately  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  as  Burbage 
grows  older,  Shakespeare's  central  figure 
grows  older,  that  the  progress  from  Romeo 
and  Richard  through  Benedick  and  Hamlet  to 
Macbeth  and  to  Lear  is  a  noticeable  one- 


Accounts  of  the  Queen  Mother's  retirement 
since  the  funeral  of  King  Edward  comment 
on  the  fact  that  the  first  book  she  took  up 
was  the  life  story  of  an  American  woman, 
"Marion  Harland's  Autobiography."  This 
book  attracted  her  attention  because  of  the 
glimpses  of  life  and  social  customs  in  the 
South  before  the  war. 


SPARTACUS  TO   THE   GLADIATORS. 


Sketches  from  Bill  Nye's  Memoirs. 


It  had  been  a  day  of  triumph  in  Capua. 
Lentulus,  returning  with  victorious  eagles  by 
way  of  the  river  division  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  St  Paul  Railway,  had  amused 
the  populace  with  the  sports  of  the  amphi- 
theatre to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown  even 
in  that  luxurious  city.  A  large  number  of 
people  from  the  rural  districts  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  half  rates  on  the  railroad,  and 
had  been  in  town  watching  the  conflict  in  the 
arena,  listening  to  the  infirm,  decrepit  ring 
joke  and  viewing  the  bogus  sacred  elephant 
The  shouts  of  revelry  bad  died  away.  The 
last  loiterer  had  retired  from  the  free-lunch 
counter,  and  the  lights  in  the  palace  of  the 
victor  were  extinguished.  The  restless  hyena 
in  the  Roman  menagerie  had  sunk  to  rest, 
and  the  Xumidian  lion  at  the  stock-yards  had 
taken  out  his  false  teeth  for  the  night.  The 
moon  piercing  the  tissue  of  fleecy  clouds 
tipped  the  dark  waters  of  the  Tiber  with  a 
wavy-  tremulous  light  The  dark-browed  Ro- 
man soldier  moved  on  his  homeward  way,  the 
sidewalk  flipping  up  occasionally  and  hitting 
him  in  the  small  of  the  back. 

Xo  sound  was  heard  save  the  low  sob  of 
some  retiring  wave  as  it  told  its  story  to  the 
smooth  pebbles  on  the  beach,  or  the  unre- 
lenting boot-jack  struck  the  high  board  fence 
in  the  back  yard,  just  missing  the  Roman  tom- 
cat in  its  mad  flight,  and  then  all  was  still 
as  the  breast  when  the  spirit  has  departed. 
Anon  the  half-stifled  Roman  snore  would  steal 
in  upon  its  deathly  stillness  and  then  die 
away  like  a  hot  biscuit  in  the  hands  of  the 
hired  man. 

In  the  greenroom  of  the  amphitheatre  a 
little  band  of  gladiators  were  assembled.  The 
foam  of  conflict  yet  lingered  on  their  lips,  the 
scowl  of  battle  yet  hung  upon  their  brows, 
and  the  large  knobs  on  their  profiles  indi- 
cated that  it  had  been  a  busy  day  with  them 
in  the  arena. 

There  was  an  embarrassing  silence  of  about 
five  minutes  when  Spartacus,  gently  laying 
his  chew  of  tobacco  on  the  bannister,  stepped 
forth   and  addressed  them: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen : 
Ye  call  me  chief,  and  ye  do  well  to  call  him 
chief  who  for  twelve  long  years  has  met  in 
the  arena  every  shape  of  man  or  beast  that 
the  broad  empire  of  Rome  could  furnish,  and 
yet  has  never  squealed.  I  do  not  say  this 
egotistically,  but  simply  to  show  that  I  am 
the  star  thumper  of  the  entire  outfit 

"Tf  there  be  one  among  you  can  say  that 
ever,  in  public  fight  or  private  brawl,  my 
actions  did  belie  my  words,  let  him  stand  forth 
and  say  it,  and  I  will  spread  him  around  over 
the  arena,  till  the  coroner  will  have  to  soak 
him  out  of  the  ground  with  benzine.  If  there 
be  three  in  all  your  company  dare  face  me 
on  the  bloody  sands,  let  them  come,  and  I  will 
construct  upon  their  physiognomies  such 
cupolas,  and  cornices,  and  dormer-windows, 
and  Corinthian  capitals,  and  entablatures,  that 
their  own  masters  would  pass  them  by  in  the 
broad  light  of  the  high  noon  unrecognized. 

"And  yet  I  was  not  always  thus — a  hired 
butcher,  the  savage  chief  of  still  more  savage 
men.  My  ancestors  came  from  Sparta,  Wis- 
consin, and  settled  among  the  vine-clad  hills 
and  citron  groves  of  Syracuse.  My  early  life 
ran  as  quiet  as  the  clear  brook  by  which  I 
sported.  Aside  from  the  gentle  patter  of  my 
angel  mother's  slipper  on  the  bustle  of  my 
overalls,  everything  moved  along  with  the 
still  and  rhythmic  flow  of  goose-grease.  My 
boyhood  was  one  long,  happy  summer  day. 
We  stole  the  Roman  muskmelon.  and  put  split 
sticks  on  the  tail  of  the  Roman  dog,  and  life 
was  a  picnic  and  a  hallelujah. 

"One  evening,  after  the  sheep  had  been 
driven  into  the  corral,  and  we  were  all  seated 
beneath  the  'Bammygilead'  tree  that  shaded 
our  cottage,  my  grandsire,  an  old  man,  was 
telling  of  Marathon  and  Leuctra,  and  Dr. 
Mary'  Walker,  and  other  great  men,  and  how 
a  little  band  of  Spartans  at  Milwaukee  had 
stood  off  the  police,  and  how  they  fled  away 
into  the  mountains,  and  there  successfully 
held  an  annual  pass  over  the  C,  M.  S:  St  P. 
Railroad.  Held  it  for  a  year !  I  did  not 
know  then  what  w^ar  was,  but  my  cheeks 
burned.  I  knew  not  why ;  and  I  thought  what 
a  glorious  thing  it  would  be  to  leave  the 
reservation  and  go  upon  the  war-path.  But 
my  mother  kissed  my  throbbing  temples,  and 
bade  me  go  and  soak  my  head  and  think  no 
more  of  those  old  tales  and  savage  wars. 
That  very  night  the  Romans  landed  on  our 
coasts.  They  pillaged  the  whole  country, 
burned  the  agency  buildings,  demolished  the 
ranche.  rode  off  the  stock,  tore  down  the 
smoke-house,  and  ran  their  war-horses  over 
the  cucumber  vines. 

"Today  I  killed  a  man  in  the  arena,  and 
when  I  broke  his  helmet  clasps  and  looked 
upon  him.  behold !  he  was  my  friend.  The 
same  sweet  smile  was  on  his  face  that  I  had 
known  when  in  adventurous  boyhood  we 
bathed  in  the  glassy  lake  by  our  Spartan  home, 
and  he  had  tied  my  shirt  into  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  dangerous  and 
difficult  knots. 

"He  knew  me.  smiled  faintly,  told  me  al- 
ways to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  travel  by  the 
Milwaukee   and    St    Paul   road,   and   then   as- 


cended the  golden  stair.  I  begged  of  the 
Praaetor  that  I  might  be  allowed  to  bear  away 
the  body,  and  have  it  packed  in  ice  and 
shipped  to  his  relatives  at  Sparta,  Wisconsin, 
but  he  couldn't  see  it 

"As  upon  my  bended  knees,  amid  the  dust 
and  blood  of  the  arena,  I  begged  this  poor 
boon,  the  Praetor  answered ;  'Let  the  carrion 
rot  There  are  no  noble  men  but  Romans  and 
Ohio  men.  Let  the  show  go  on.  Bring  forth 
the  bob-tail  lion  from  Abyssinia.'  And  the 
assembled  maids  and  matrons  and  the  rabble 
shouted  in  derision,  and  told  me  to  'brace  up,' 
and  they  threw  peanut-shells  at  me,  and  told 
me  to  'cheese  it,'  with  other  Roman  flings, 
which  I  do  not  now  recall. 

"And  so  must  you,  fellow-gladiators,  and  so 
must  I,  die  like  dogs.  Tomorrow  we  are  billed 
to  appear  at  the  Colosseum,  at  Rome,  and 
reversed  seats  are  even  now  being  sold  at  the 
corner  of  Third  and  Jackson  Streets,  St  Paul, 
for  our  moral  and  instructive  performance 
while   I  am   speaking  to  you. 

"Ye  stand  here  like  giants  as  3-e  are.  but 
tomorrow  some  Roman  dude  will  pat  your  red 
brawn,  and  bet  shekels  on  your  blood. 

"O  Rome !  Rome !  Thou  hast  been  a  ten- 
der nurse  to  me.  Thou  hast  given  to  that 
gentle,  timid,  shepherd  lad,  who  never  knew 
a  harsher  tone  than  a  flute  note,  muscles  of 
iron,  and  a  heart  of  steel.  Thou  hast  taught 
him  to  drive  his  sword  through  plated  mail 
and  links  of  rugged  brass,  and  warm  it  in  the 
stomach  of  his  foe ;  to  gaze  into  the  glaring 
eye-balls  of  a  fierce  Xumidian  lion  even  as 
the  smooth-cheeked  senator  looks  into  the 
laughing  eyes  of  the  chambermaid. 

"And  he  shall  pay  thee  back  till  the  rushing 
Tiber  is  red  as  frothing  wine,  and  in  its 
deepest  ooze  thy  life-blood  lies  curdled.  Ye 
doubtless  hear  the  gentle  murmur  of  my  bazoo. 

"Hark*  Hear  ye  yon  lion  roaring  in  his 
den?  'Tis  three  days  since  he  tasted  flesh. 
but  tomorrow  he  will  have  gladiator  on  toast, 
and  don't  you  forget  it :  and  he  will  fling  your 
vertebras  around  his  cage  and  wipe  his  nose  on 
your  clustering  hair. 

"If  ye  are  brutes,  then  stand  here  like  fat 
oxen  waiting  the  butcher's  knife.  If  ye  are 
men,  arise  and  follow  me  !  Strike  down  the 
warden  and  the  turnkey,  slide  our  baggage 
out  the  third-story  window  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, overpower  the  public,  and  cut  for  the 
tall  timber. 

"O  Comrades !  Warriors!  Gladiators !  If 
we  be  men,  let  us  die  like  men,  beneath  the 
blue  sky  and  by  the  still  waters,  and  be  buried 
according  to  Hoi-le.  instead  of  having  our  shin- 
bones  polished  off  by  Xumidian  lions  amid  the 
groans  and  hisses  of  the  populace  here  in 
Rome,  New  York." 


The  Opium  Habit. 
I  have  always  had  a  horror  of  opiates  of 
all  kinds.  They  are  so  seductive  and  so  still 
in  their  operations.  They  steal  through  the 
blood  tike  a  wolf  on  the  trail,  and  they  seize 
on  the  heart  with  their  white  fangs  till  it  is 
still   forever. 

Up  the  Laramie  there  is  a  cluster  of 
ranches,  at  the  base  of  the  Medicine  Bow, 
near  the  north  end  of  Sheep  Mountain.  Well, 
a  young  man,  whom  we  will  call  Curtis,  lived 
at  one  of  these  ranches  years  ago,  and,  though 
a  quiet,  mind-your-own-business  fellow,  who 
had  absolutely  no  enemies  among  his  com- 
panions, he  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  the 
wrath  of  a  tramp  sheep-herder,  who  waylaid 
Curtis  one  afternoon,  and  shot  him  dead  as  he 
sat  in  his  buggy.      Curtis  wasn't  armed. 

A  rancher  came  into  town  and  telegraphed 
to  Curtis's  father,  and  then  half  a  dozen  citi- 
zens went  out  to  help  capture  the  herder,  who 
had  fled  to  the  foothills. 

They  didn't  get  back  till  toward  daybreak, 
but  they  brought  the  herder  with  them.  I  saw 
him  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  lying  in  a 
coarse  gray  blanket  on  the  floor  of  the  engine- 
house.      He  was   dead. 

I  asked,  as  a  reporter,  how  he  came  to  his 
death,  and  they  told  me,  "opium."  The  mur- 
derer had  taken  poison  when  he  found  that 
escape  was  impossible. 

I  was  present  at  the  inquest,  so  that  I  could 
report  the  case.  There  was  very  little  testi- 
mony, but  all  the  evidence  seemed  to  point 
to  the  fact  that  life  was  extinct,  and  a  ver- 
dict of  death  by  his  own  hand  was  rendered. 

It  was  the  first  opium  work  I  had  ever  seen, 
and  it  aroused  my  curiosity.  Death  by  opium, 
it  seems,  leaves  a  dark  purple  ring  around  the 
neck.  I  did  not  know  this  before.  People 
who  die  by  opium  also  tie  their  hands  together 
before  they  die.  This  is  one  of  the  eccen- 
tricities of  opium  poisoning  that  I  have  never 
seen  laid  down  in  the  books.  I  bequeath  it 
to  medical  science.  Whenever  I  run  up 
against  a  new  scientific  discovery.  I  just  hand 
it  right  over  to  the  public  without  cost 

Ever  since  the  above  incident  I  have  been 
very  apprehensive  about  people  who  seem  to 
be  likely  to  form  the  opium  habit  It  is  one 
of  the  most  deadly  narcotics,  especially  in  a 
new  country. 


John  Corbin,  formerly  literary  director  of 
the  Xew  Theatre  in  Xew  York,  caused  a  good 
deal  of  surprise  a  few  months  ago  when  he 
said  that  the  experience  of  two  years  had  con- 
vinced him  that  there  are  2000  people  in  this 
country'  engaged  in  writing  unactable  plays. 
Charles  Frohman  bears  out  the  statement 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Education  of  Uncle  Paul. 

Paul  Rivers  reached  the  age  of  forty-five 
without  being  able  to  find  expression  for  his 
deepest  longings.  On  his  return  to  England, 
after  an  absence  in  America  of  some  twenty 
years,  he  envied  the  Irish  steerage  passenger 
whose  first  sight  of  his  native  land  for  half 
a  century  brought  the  tears  unbidden  to  his 
eyes.  Paul  felt  as  deeply,  but  no  tears  came. 
He  had  had  the  same  experience  in  America, 
where  his  business  as  a  lumber  valuer  had 
taken  him  into  a  life  of  solitude,  but  close  to 
nature.  He  was  thrown  in  upon  himself, 
"great  slabs  of  him,  so  to  speak,  stopped 
growing  up,  sinking  down  into  the  subcon- 
scious region."  And  now  that  he  was  return- 
ing home  to  meet  again  the  widowed  sister 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  twenty  years,  and, 
above  all,  her  young  children,  the  offspring  of 
his  college  chum,  Paul  was  in  a  quandary- 
He  felt  sure  the  children  would  find  out  that 
he  was  an  ungrown  man,  that  he  was  still 
a  child  at  heart,  and  so  he  came  to  the  re- 
solve to  disguise  his  emotions.  He  deter- 
mined never  to  forget,  or  allow  them  to  for- 
get, that  he  was  a  stiff  and  elderly  man,  not 
to  be  trifled  with  under  any  conditions. 

But  this  programme  was  doomed  to  failure. 
It  did  not  take  into  account  Nixie,  the  sprite- 
like girl  who  was  to  prove  such  an  important 
factor  in  her  uncle's  education.  Nor  the 
other  children,  all  of  whom  are  depicted  by 
Mr.  Blackwood  with  consummate  skill.  At 
first  Nixie  and  the  others  accepted  their  uncle 
at  his  own  valuation,  and  helped  him  in  his 
pretense.  But  there  came  a  day  when  Nixie 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  farce,  which 
she  did  in  a  delightfully  childlike  manner, 
convincing  her  uncle  that  she  and  the  others 
were  perfectly  confident  that  he  knew  as  much 
about  "real  things,"  that  is,  the  things  of  the 
child-world,  as  they  did.  From  that  moment 
Paul  put  aside  his  disguise,  and  surrendered 
himself  to  Nixie's  elevating  influence.  To  tell 
how  the  transformation  was  accomplished,  to 
even  suggest  something  of  the  humor  and  the 
poignant  tenderness  which  were  brought  into 
the  man's  life  by  his  dream-child  niece,  would 
absorb  too  much  space,  but  the  book  which 
sets  all  this  before  the  reader  in  language  of 
rare  grace  and  poetry  will  assuredly  take  high 
rank  in  the  fiction  of  the  present  year.  It 
may  be  that  Mr.  Blackwood  has  a  thesis  to 
sustain,  that  he  would  fain  teach  his  genera- 
tion something  of  the  reality  that  lies  behind 
the  shows  of  mortal  life,  and  uncover  the  re- 
lation of  the  life  that  now  is  to  that  which 
is  unseen,  but  even  so  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  done  places  this  story  apart  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly select  class.  It  will  find  its  au- 
dience slowly ;  it  may  never  be  a  "best- 
seller" ;  but  as  a  book  of  the  spirit,  and  a 
perfect  idyll  of  sweet  child  life  it  will  be 
treasured  when  many  "best-sellers"  have  gone 
to  the  dust  heap. 

The  Education'  of  Uncle  Paul.  By  Algernon 
Blackwood.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.50. 


The  Street  of  Adventure. 
Journab'sm  in  London — Fleet  Street  is  "the 
street  of  adventure" — provides  the  background 
for  this  story,  against  which  is  depicted  the 
struggles  of  a  clergyman's  son  of  Oxford 
training  who  decided  to  make  his  living  by 
newspaper  work.  The  early  chapters  are  en- 
tertaining reading,  giving,  as  they  do,  a  fairly 
truthful  picture  of  the  inside  life  of  a  London 
newspaper  office,  and  several  of  the  charac- 
ters^— members  of  the  staff — are  clearly  vis- 
ualized, notably  the  editor,  and  Christopher 
Codrington  and  Katherine  Halstead.  Nor  is 
Mr.  Gibbs  less  successful  in  his  handling  of 
the  subordinate  hirelings  to  be  found  in  most 
London  newspaper  offices.  For  a  time  the 
reader  is  interested  in  the  hero's  attempts  to 
justify  his  position  on  his  organ,  and  will  fol- 
low with  mingled  sympathy  and  amusement 
his  efforts  to  hunt  up  particulars  of  an  alleged 
murder  in  a  low  neighborhood.  Entertaining, 
too,  is  the  account  of  his  interview  with  a 
titled  lady  in  search  of  more  "copy,"  but  be- 
yond that  point  the  story  grows  somewhat 
wearisome.  The  conclusion  is  tame  and  un- 
satisfactory. 

The    Street    of    Adventure.     Bv    Philip    Gibbs. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;   $1.25  net. 


Letters  to  My  Son. 
Mother-love  in  anticipation  is  set  forth  in 
this  unusual  little  book  with  strange  wistful- 
ness  and  poignancy.  The  first  of  the  letters 
tells  of  the  "discovery,"  the  assurance  of  that 
condition  in  which  women  would  be  who  love 
their  lord,  and  the  last  is  written  while  the 
babe  is  still  unborn.  Over  them  all  broods  the 
spirit  of  maternity,  a  spirit  of  tender  humor, 
of  abiding  faithfulness,  of  abundant  forgive- 
ness. "Little  son."  the  musing  voice  says, 
"these  letters  are  for  you.  so  that  if  I  should 
not  live  to  see  you  grow  up,  if  I  should  have 
to  leave  you  before  ever  your  eyes  could  look 
at  me,  or  your  voice  cry  to  me,  you  should 
know  how  much  I  had  loved  you  and  longed 
for  you."  There  are  wise  and  affectionate 
counsels  on  all  kinds  of  topics,  on  games,  and 
love,  and  fathers  and  mothers,  on  anger,  on 
religion,  on  living  heartily,  and  so  on,  but 
there  is  no  "preaching,"  just  the  outwelling  of 
a  mother  heart,  capable  of  understanding  all 
sides   of  life,    and.  holding   in   reserve   a   love 


which  will  not  fail  no  matter  what  may  hap- 
pen. As  has  been  said  the  book  is  unusual ; 
it  is,  indeed,  unique,  not  alone  for  its  subject- 
matter,  but  also  for  the  charm  of  its  manner. 
It  should  find  a  home  under  every  roof  over 
which  the  stork  is  hovering. 

Letters  to  My  Son.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;   $1   net. 

The  Flower  of  Destiny. 

Five  stories  of  Eastern  flavor  and  topic  are 
included  in  this  volume.  Margaret  Mordecai 
suggests  the  Orient  in  an  effective  manner, 
relying  upon  something  more  than  the  use  of 
such  words  of  local  atmosphere  as  "divan," 
"harem,"  and  the  like.  Her  heroes  are  of  the 
East  in  their  self-centred  calm  ;  her  heroines 
betray  the  same  origin  by  their  sensuous 
beauty  and  captivity  to  superstition.  Hence 
the  fascination  of  these  stories,  which  have  a 
partial  foundation  in  olden  legends,  but  owe 
far  more  to  the  story-teller's  gifts.  In  fact, 
the  original  versions  are  confessedly  ignored 
when  occasion  demands.  Human  passions, 
and  especially  the  supreme  passion  of  love,  are 
ever  in  evidence,  and  sprightly  dialogue  and 
absorbing  incident  are  not  lacking. 

The  Flower  of  Destiny.  Old  Days  of  the 
Serail.  By  Margaret  Mordecai-  New  York:  G. 
P.   Putnam's  Sons;   $1.50  net. 


The  "Wife  of  Altamont. 

Given  on  the  one  hand  an  illegitimate  son 
and  on  the  other  a  daughter  who  is  born  of 
an  ill-assorted  marriage,  the  result  of  a  union 
between  the  two  may  well  have  the  issues  de- 
scribed by  Violet  Hunt  with  such  pronounced 
realism.  Perhaps  the  reader's  acceptance  of 
the  story  would  have  been  more  unreserved 
had  the  parent  on  either  side  received  more 
attention  in  the  early  chapters,  but  the  main 
characters  are  so  vividly  analyzed  or  por- 
trayed by  suggestion  that  the  wreck  of  their 
marriage  is  wholly  plausible.  The  story  is 
somewhat  sordid  in  places,  not  immorally  so, 
T)ut  in  Iowness  of  taste ;  yet  it  has  power  of 
a  distinct  quality  and  is  not  lacking  in  good 
dialogue  and  telling  situations.  Between  the 
lines,  too,  there  is  much  telling  satire  of 
English  social  conditions. 

The  Wife  of  Altamont.  By  Violet  Hunt. 
New  York:    Brentano's;   $1.50. 


Lower  California. 

Once  more  Arthur  W.  North  makes  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
"Uncle  Sam's  lost  province."  The  present 
volume  is  entirely  different  from  the  same 
author's  "The  Mother  of  California,"  inas- 
much as  it  is  a  record  of  adventure  and  hunt- 
ing in  the  first  place  and  deals  but  incidentally 
with  direct  exploration.  Of  course  Mr.  North 
adds  greatly  to  our  information  as  to  the 
cities,  trails,  and  natural  resources  of  Lower 
California,  but  all  this  must  be  gleaned  by  the 
reader  by  the  way,  and  then  classified  by  him- 
self. 

As  a  narrative  of  travel  and  hardships  in 
a  little  known  land  the  volume  is  intensely 
interesting  and  valuable.  It  is  an  account 
of  seven  months'  journeying,  representing  an 
actual  distance  of  three  thousand  five  hundred 
miles,  and  gives  the  reader  a  vivid  idea  of 
the  peninsula  at  many  points.  Indeed,  as 
Admiral  Evans  says  in  his  foreword,  the  book 
will  afford  much  pleasure  to  "every  man  with 
an  ounce  of  red  blood  in  his  veins  or  any 
fondness  for  a  dash  of  excitement  or  a  whiff 
of  fresh  air."  Mr.  North  writes  in  so  lively 
a  manner  that  to  read  his  book  is  to  enjoy 
almost  personal  experience  of  the  El  Camino 
Real  with  all  its  fascinations.  He  was  in 
great  peril  at  one  stage  of  his  journey  owing 
to  the  lack  of  water,  but  there  were  compensa- 
tions, especially  at  Mulege,  where  he  met 
some  charming  Mexican  maidens.  Asserting, 
to  one  who  asked  him  how  many  daughters  he 
had,  that  he  was  a  bachelor,  the  maiden  re- 
joined, "Assuredly,  all  that  have  ever  come 
here  have  stoutly  averred  that  they  were 
bachelors."  Mr.  North  does  not  think  the 
United  States  will  ever  acquire  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, at  least  not  by  any  filibustering  meth- 
ods such  as  Walker  tried.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  book  is  provided  with  a  map 
of  the  peninsula  and  is  enriched  by  numerous 
illustrations  from  photographs  taken  by  the 
author. 

Camp  and  Camino  in  Lower  California.  By 
Arthur  W.  North.  New  York:  The  Baker  &  Tay- 
lor Company;    $3  net. 


Our  Search  for  a  'Wilderness. 

Besides  learning  a  great  deal  of  interest 
to  ornithologists,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beebe  by  their 
expeditions  to  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana 
were  able  to  acquire  impressions  which  have 
enabled  them  to  write  a  fascinating  book  of 
travel.  Many  will  be  surprised  that  within  a 
few  days'  sail  of  New  York  there  are  regions 
where  so  much  that  is  new  and  interesting 
can  be  seen,  but  the  secret  is,  of  course,  that 
the  travelers  had  eyes  trained  to  observation, 
cameras  with  which  to  catch  unusual  pictures, 
and  pens  competent  to  make  a  pleasant  nar- 
rative from   their  experiences. 

Much  of  the  exploration  of  Venezuela  was 
done  in  a  little  sloop,  enabling  a  close  study 
of  many  unique  forms  of  bird  life.  For  the 
land  expeditions  the  retinue  of  the  travelers 
included  a  small  native  who  did  not  know  his 
age.  "He  said  his  grandmother  was  'keeping 
his   age.'     A   charming   idea  is   that   Venezue- 


lan custom  of  having  some  responsible  mem- 
ber of  the  family  keep  all  the  ages.  Think 
of  being  able  to  say  truthfully  that  you  really 
do  not  know  how  old  you  are!"  By  far  the 
larger  section  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  Brit- 
ish Guiana.  There  is  an  informing  account 
of  Georgetown,  the  sojourn  at  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  launch  trip  to  Hoorie  Creek,  and 
other  interesting  expeditions.  Everywhere 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beebe  found  bird  life  in  abun- 
dance, and  were  able  to  secure  many  new  spe- 
cimens for  the  New  York  Zoological  Park.  It 
will  be  surprising  if  this  delightful  book  does 
not  inspire  many  who  are  not  ornithologists 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  authors. 

Our  Search  for  a  Wilderness.  By  Mary  Blair 
and  C.  William  Beebe.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.;  $2.75  net. 

Briefer  Reviews. 
An  admirable  story  for  vacation  hours  is 
Curtis  Yorke's  "Wayward  Anne"  (Dana  Estes 
&  Co.;  $1.50),  for  it  tells  in  an  entertaining 
manner  the  story  of  an  unusual  friendship 
and  through  an  attractive  series  of  incidents 
leads  to  that  climax  of  love  rewarded  which 
never  fails  to  charm. 

Thomas  A.  Janvier  makes  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  folklore  in  his  "Legends  of  the  City 
of  Mexico"  (Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.30  net), 
a  volume  which  represents  the  industrious 
gleanings  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
legends  "reflect  accurately  the  tone  of  thought, 
and  exhibit  more  or  less  clearly  the  customs 
and  the  conditions  of  the  time  to  which  they 
belong." 

To  the  admirable  new  edition  of  the  works 
of  Vernon  Lee,  "Althea"  (John  Lane  Com- 
pany; $1.50  net)  has  now  been  added.  The 
"dialogues  on  aspirations  and  duties"  con- 
tained in  this  volume  represent  their  author 
at  her  best,  giving,  as  they  do,  numerous 
prose  poems  of  haunting  beauty.  In  typog- 
raphy and  binding  this  edition  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired. 

Somewhat  of  a  departure  from  the  line 
usually  adopted  by  the  Lyman  Beecher  lec- 
turers is  that  taken  by  H.  Hensley  Henson 
in  his  "The  Liberty  of  Prophesying"  (Yale 
University  Press;  $1.50  net),  the  aim  of  which 
is  to  direct  attention  to  the  "grave  danger 
into  which  the  Christian  preacher  has  been 
brought."  Speaking  from  the  standpoint  of 
an  English  Episcopalian,  Dr.  Henson  fears 
that  in  America  "the  worst  dangers  to  the 
clergyman's  liberty  are  those  which  arise  from 
the  ignorance  of  congregations,  the  vagaries 
of  religious  individualism,  and  the  'intolerable 
strain'  of  the  'denominational  struggle  for 
existence.' "  Dr.  Henson  claims  for  the 
Christian  preacher  the  right  to  think  and 
speak  freely  within  the  limits  described  by 
personal  discipleship  and  pastoral  duty. 

Perhaps  James  Henry  MacLafferty's  attain- 
ments as  a  poet  are  best  presented  in  two  of 
his  own  lines  : 

There  doth  not  speak  the  man  I  am. 
But  he  I   long  to  be. 

In  "Light  Through  the  Valley"  (Paul  Elder 
&  Co. ;  50  cents  n'et)  his  theme  is  taken  from 
the  twenty-third  Psalm,  and  he  attains  that 
tranquillity  of  spirit  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  Old  Testament  singer.  A  similar  atmos- 
phere pervades  the  poems  of  "My  Soul's  Ca- 
thedral" (Paul  Elder  &  Co.;  90  cents  net), 
which  display  a  facile  gift  of  rhyme  and  give 
good  promise  for  future  achievements.  Mr. 
MacLafferty  is  at  that  stage  where  the  form 
of  his  verse  counts  for  more  than  contents  ; 
but  here  and  there  one  comes  upon  a  poem 
which  embodies  a  worthy  thought  artistically 
expressed,  as  in  "Life's  Paradoxes": 
Light   out   of  darkness, 

Surcease  from  pain; 
Joy  out  of  sadness, 

Out  of  loss  gain. 

Strength  from  our  weakness, 

Rest  from  our  care, 
God   recompenses 

For  all  that  we  bear. 


The  Readers' 
new  browsing  corner 

PAUL  ELDER  &  CO. 

Oar  rooms  are  cordially  open  to  visitors. 

239  Grant  Ave.,  between  Post  and  Sutter  Streets 
San  Francisco 


Pears' 

"A  cake  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a 
box  of  cure." 

Don't  wait  until 
the  mischiefs  done 
before  using  Pears' 
Soap. 

There's  no  pre- 
ventive so  good  as 
Pears'  Soap. 

Established  in  1789. 


All  Bcolcs  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


TAKE   A 

VICTOR 

TALKING    MACHINE 

WITH  YOU  TO  THE  COUNTRY 
Victors  from  $10  to  $100 

ON  THE  EASIEST  TERMS 

From  our  100,000  Records  you  and  your 
friends  can  be  entertained  at  a  moment  s  notice 
by  foremost  bands,  the  greatest  opera  artists,  funny 
comedians,  sweet  singers  and  all  kinds  of  clever 
people — take  along  all  the  latest  song  hits. 

Sherman  Play  &  Go. 

Stonwaj  ud  Other  Pianos  Player  Pianos  of  all  Gride* 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Sts.,  Oakland 


Miss 

Garrett's 

School, 

San  Mateo 

For  Girls — Primary  and  Advan 
Classes  for  little  boys 

:ed  Work. 

Fall   term  begins  September   5,  1910. 

apply                  MISS  W.  GARRETT 

141  Elm  St., 

For   particulars 
San  Mateo.  Cal. 

CHARLES  COOPER 

Teacher  of  Piano 
3150  JACKSON  STREET 

TELEPHONE  WEST  574 


Byron 

Hot  Springs 

One  of  the  world's  most  curative  springs, 
2y3  hours  from  San  Francisco;  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  hotels  and  a  delightful  place  for 
rest  and  recreation.  See  Southern  Pacific  In- 
formation Bureau,  James  Flood  Building,  any 
S.  P.  Agent,  or  Peck-Judah,  789  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  or  553  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, or  address  manager,  Byron  Hot  Springs, 
California. 


"A  School  of  Distinction" 

The  Mount  Ida  School  offers 
much  more  than  the  usual 
boarding-school  **  finish" — its 
benefits  are  scholarly  and  cul- 
tured, as  well  as  homelike  and 
exceptioually  enjoyable  to  an 
an  usual  decree. 

Pupils  or  parents  who  desire 
the  best  for  1910-11  should 
write  now  for  (he  new  illus- 
trated Year  Book,  as  judcine 
from  the  past  the  limited  ca- 
pacity of  the  school  will  be  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  demand. 


Mount 

Ida 

School 


FOR  GIRLS 

On  (be  Summit  of  Meant  Ida 

6  miles 
from  Boston 

General  and  elective  courses. 
Advanced  courses  in  English. 
History-  Latin.  Spanish.  Italian. 
French.  German.  Piann,  voice 
and  violin  with  very  oor^men. 
Cenificate  withmtextminatha 
to  Vassar.Wellesley. Smith. etc. 
Resident  nurse.     Gymnasium. 

108  Summit  Street 

NEWTON,  Mass. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature. 

As  has  been  the  case  with  previous  volumes, 
the  latest  installment  of  the  Cambridge  His- 
tory of  English  Literature  is  really  a  series 
of  monographs,  there  being  no  inherent  rela- 
tion between  the  chapters  and  no  attempt  at  a 
synthetic  treatment.  The  various  essays,  how- 
ever, are  still  contributed  by  specialists,  and 
perhaps  it  is  no  disadvantage  that  the  work 
leaves  the  student  to  trace  the  development  of 
literature   for  himself. 

In  the  present  volume  the  field  is  covered 
from  Sir  Thomas  North  to  Michael  Drayton, 
the  opening  chapter  being  devoted  to  1  he 
translators,  of  whom  the  former  was  perhaps 
the  most  distinguished.  Among  the  notable 
writers  dealt  with  subsequently  are  Raleigh, 
Campion,  Donne,  Burton,  and  Drayton,  the 
metre  of  whose  "Poly-Olbion"  is  defended  on 
the  plea  that  "no  known  form  of  stanza  cer- 
tainly could  have  carried  the  reader  on  as 
does  this  amiable  ambling  pace,  never  very 
fast,  but  never  very  slow."  Burton  of 
"Anatomy"  fame  is  the  theme  of  some  sug- 
gestive pages,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  "the 
writer's  temperament,  matched  with  his  theme, 
exhibits  him  not  merely  as  the  physician  of 
body  and  soul,  but  as  a  satirist,  a  humorist, 
and  a  social  and  political  reformer."  The 
"Anatomy"  was  reprinted  up  to  1676,  and 
then  no  new  edition  appeared  until  1S00.  Fer- 
riar's  list  of  Sterne's  transferences  from  Bur- 
ton's pages  is  said  to  be  far  from  exhaustive. 

Another  great  figure  included  in  the  volume 
is  Francis  Bacon,  whose  personal  character  is 
analyzed  with  sympathy,  and  whose  influence 
is  summed  up  in  this  judgment:  "He  did 
more  than  any  one  else  to  help  free  the  intel- 
lect from  preconceived  notions,  and  to  direct 
it  to  the  unbiased  study  of  facts,  whether  of 
nature,  of  mind,  or  of  society;  he  vindicated 
an  independent  position  for  the  positive 
sciences;  and  to  this,  in  the  main,  he  owes 
his  position  in  the  history  of  modern  thought." 
A  subject  of  great  possibilities  and  fascina- 
tion was  assigned  to  H.  G.  Aldis  in  "The  Book 
Trade,  1557-1625,"  but  the  chapter  is  not  so 
entertaining  or  so  complete  as  it  should  have 
been.  On  turning  to  the  bibliography  of  this 
chapter  the  reason  for  Mr.  Aldis's  failure  be- 
comes partly  obvious.  There  is  no  reference 
to"  the  State  papers  (domestic  series)  for 
the  period  under  discussion,  and  hence  Mr. 
Aldis  has  deprived  himself  of  the  most  valu- 
able source  of  picturesque  detail  relating  to  the 
book  trade  of  England  in  the  second  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century  and  the  first  quarter  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  One  looks  in  vain, 
consequently,  for  any  reference  to  Michael- 
Sparke,  a  bookseller  of  undaunted  courage 
who  gave  the  Star  Chamber  a  world  of 
trouble. 

The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture. Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward  and  A.  R.  Waller. 
Vol.  IV.  Prose  and  Poetry:  Sir  Thomas  North 
to  Michael  Drayton.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;  $2.50  net. 

Maurice  Hewlett. 

Apart  from  the  biographical  facts  given  in 
the  first  chapter,  this  study  of  the  well-known 
novelist  has  little  to  recommend  it.  It  ap- 
pears that  Mr.  Hewlett  began  to  read  and 
scribble  as  far  back  as  his  family  can  remem- 
ber, and  that  the  "Morte  d'Arthur"  was  one 
of  the  first  volumes  to  arrest  his  close  atten- 
tion. After  Mallory,  his  literary  tutors  were 
Shakespeare,  Don  Quixote  in  English,  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  Carlyle,  Keats,  Shelley,  and 
Dante.  Ill  health  was  the  cause  of  his  early 
visits  to  Italy,  visits  which  were  to  have  so 
great  an  influence  over  his  writing. 

Each  of  Mr.  Hewlett's  books  is  passed  in 
review  in  the  critical  section  of  the  volume, 
but  the  appreciations  are  not  particularly  il- 
luminating. They  give  a  summary  of  plots, 
and  here  and  there  an  attempt  is  made  to 
divine  the  author's  purpose,  yet  the  reader's 
knowledge  is  not  materially  increased.  Mr. 
Bronner  is  too  much  of  a  hero-worshiper  to 
attain  the  judicial  mind. 

Maurice  Hewlett.  By  Milton  Bronner.  Bos- 
ton: John  W.  Luce  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 


The  Indian  and  His  Problem. 

In  writing  about  the  Indian,  Francis  E. 
Leupp  can  draw  upon  an  intimacy  with  the 
red  man  extending  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Naturally,  too,  his  term  as  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  added  ma- 
terially to  his  knowledge.  Hence  the  present 
volume  is  distinguished  for  the  accuracy  of 
its  information.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  its 
sympathetic  spirit. 

While  not  blind  to  the  defects  of  the  In- 
dian, Mr.  Leupp  is  at  pains  to  defend  him 
from  many  popular  charges.  Thus,  he  con- 
tends that  because  he  does  not  open  his  heart 
to  a  stranger  or  fly  into  a  passion  under  abuse, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  say  he  is  without  feeling. 
On  the  contrary,  "he  is  one  of  the  most  sensi- 
tive of  human  beings.  Stolid  as  a  stone  tra- 
de- his  enemy's  tortures,  he  may  be  broken  in 
soirit  by  the  death  of  a  child."  Again,  while 
t:  b  Indian  is  slow  in  reaching  a  decision,  "an 

dian  council  is  a  standing  rebuke  to  the 
oisy  assemblies  in  which  at  times  our  own 
poiple  debate  questions  of  public  importance." 
Further,  he  is  not  to  be  classed  with  the 
negro ;  he  is  more  than  a  non-Caucasian,  for 
he  has  a  distinct  individuality. 


Among  the  topics  which  Mr.  Leupp  dis- 
cusses with  knowledge  and  impartiality  are 
the  working  of  the  Burke  law,  the  Indian  at 
work  and  as  a  capitalist,  legislation  for  a  de- 
pendent race,  liberty  and  discipline,  mission- 
aries and  their  methods,  and  the  Indian  terri- 
tory experiment.  As  to  the  future,  Mr.  Leupp 
believes  that  the  Indian  will  be  absorbed  and 
merged  in  the  white  race.  He  points  to  the 
absence  among  the  red  people  of  those  condi- 
tions which  among  the  negroes  led  to  the 
appearance  of  Booker  Washington,  and  de- 
clares that  if  such  a  leader  were  to  come 
forward  tomorrow  he  would  receive  no  re- 
sponse save  from  the  handful  of  Indians  who 
spoke  the  same  tongue  and  knew  him  and  his 
forefathers.  But  may  not  such  a  leader  come 
later?  No,  is  Mr.  Leupp's  answer,  because 
"there  will  be  no  'later'  for  the  Indian.  He 
is  losing  his  identity  hour  by  hour,  competing 
with  whites  in  the  labor  market,  mingling 
with  white  communities  and  absorbing  white 
pioneers  into  his  own."  In  fact,  all  that  once 
made  for  the  racial  isolation  of  the  Indian  is 
passing  or  has  passed. 

The  Indian  and  His  Problem.  By  Francis  E. 
Leupp.     New   York:    Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
William  Blake,  the  mystic,  is  a  somewhat 
unthinkable  subject  for  the  pyrotechnics  of 
G.  K.  Chesterton,  but  a  volume  of  criticism 
on  the  painter  and  poet  is  being  prepared  by 
G.  K.  C.  for  fall  publication. 

Mrs.  Craigie's  correspondence  is  to  be  pub- 
lished under  the  caption  of  the  "Letters  of 
John  Oliver  Hobbes,"  her  father,  J.  Morgan 
Richards,  having  undertaken  the  editorship  of 
the  volume. 

"An  American  Citizen"  is  the  title  under 
which  will  be  published  shortly  James  Graham 
Brooks's  biographical  study  of  William  Henry 
Baldwin,  Jr.,  who  was  a  director  in  thirty 
corporations,  in  addition  to  being  a  leader  in 
tenement  house  reform.  The  book  is  to  be 
dedicated  to  "the  men  and  women  of  America, 
in  whose  keeping  lies  the  civic  and  business 
honor  of  the  nation." 

For  reasons  which  will  be  readily  appre- 
ciated when  his  agnostic  leanings  are  recalled, 
John  Morley  in  his  monumental  life  of  Wil- 
liam E.  Gladstone  left  untouched  the  religious 
side  of  the  statesman's  life.  Now,  however, 
his  letters  relating  to  the  church  and  religion 
have  been  published  in  two  large  volumes. 
The  letters  appear  to  emphasize  their  writer's 
verbose  style,  but  contain  a  reference  which 
proves  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  insensible 
to  a  better  use  of  language.  Thus  he  writes 
of  Newman:  "I  do  not  know  if  Newman's 
style  affects  others  as  I  find  myself  affected 
by  it.  It  is  a  transporting  style.  I  find  my- 
self continually  disposed  to  cry  aloud,  and 
vent  myself  in  that  way,  as  I  read.  It  is 
like  the  very*  highest  music,  and  seems  some- 
times in  beauty  to  go  beyond  the  human." 

Charles  Reade's  "The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth,"  which  was  at  first  published  under 
the  title  of  "A  Good  Fight,"  is  to  be  reprinted 
in  the  Oxford  Library  of  Prose  and  Verse. 
When  it  appeared  in  serial  form  in  Once  a 
Week  it  increased  the  circulation  of  that 
periodical   by   20,000. 

Albert  C.  Myers  has  undertaken  the  editor- 
ship of  the  complete  works  of  William  Penn, 
which  at  present  are  available  only  in  four 
meagre  and  antiquated  editions  dating  from 
1726  to  1825. 

Agnes  Laut  is  said  to  be  the  highest  paid 
woman  writer  on  the  American  continent  and 
holds  the  position  of  "advisor"  on  four  lead- 
ing magazines. 

According  to  the  London  Athentrum,  "there 
is  probably  no  one  living  who  pretends  to 
keep  abreast  of  contemporary  fiction.  To  do 
so  would  be  a  superhuman  task,  and  would 
result  in  the  obfuscation  of  the  human  intel- 
lect. As  a  consequence  it  is  easier  for  talent 
to  escape  notice  now  than  it  was." 

Among  the  books  announced  by  the  Sturgis 
&  Walton  Company  for  fall  pubUaction  are : 
"The  Suffragette,"  by  E.  Sylvia  Pankhurst ; 
"Leopold  II,  King  of  the  Belgians,"  by  An- 
gelo  S.  Rappoport ;  and  "Hunting  Camps  in 
Wood  and  Wilderness,"  by  H.  Hesketh- 
Prichard.  The  last-named  volume  will  relate 
experiences  acquired  in  Patagonia  and  British 
North  America. 

Arnold  Bennett's  forthcoming  novel,  "Clay- 
hanger,"  is  to  be  the  first  of  a  trilogy  devoted 
to  a  description  of  the  breaking  down  of  the 
old  spirit  in  England  by  sociological  develop- 
ment. 

Warning  is  given  about  "the  misrepresenta- 
tions that  are  being  fathered  by  the  dry  goods 
stores  who  are  masquerading  cheap  and  poorly 
manufactured  standard  authors  under  the 
guise  of  standard  editions."  It  is  contended 
that  the  prices  asked  are  greatly  in  excess 
of  those  at  which  the  sets  were  originally 
offered. 

An  attempt  to  "draw"  a  number  of  English 
novelists  into  expressions  of  opinion  on  the 
present  condition  of  fiction  has  elicited  this 
reply  from  H.  G.  Wells:  "I  don't  read  many 
novels,  but  when  I  do  take  up  one  by  a  new 


writer,  more  often,  than  not  I  am  surprised 
by  its  power  and  quality.  There  is,  I  should 
think,  an  extraordinary  abundance  of  admir- 
able work  being  published  now.  I  know  my 
own  game,  of  course,  but  whether  I'm  a  reac- 
tionary or  a  leader  or  merely  an  eccentric 
writer  I'm  unable  to  say."  W.  J.  Locke  says : 
"The  novel  of  plot  and  intrigue,  with  its  won- 
derful architectonic  structure,  which  was 
brought  to  absolute  perfection  by  Miss  Brad- 
don,  is  as  dead  as  the  epic." 

A.  Maurice  Low's  "The  American  People," 
which  closed  with  the  Revolution,  is  to  have 
a  sequel  dealing  with  "The  Harvesting  of  the 
Nation"  and  bringing  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  American  people  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Low  contem- 
plates a  third  and  final  volume,  to  be  issued 
next  year. 


New  Books  Received. 

A  Guide  to  the  Antiquities  of  Uppee  Egypt. 
By  Arthur  E.  P.  Weigall.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company;  $2.50  net. 

Restricting  himself  to  the  district  between 
Abydos  and  the  Sudan  frontier,  Mr.  Weigall  pro- 
vides an  invaluable  handbook  which  is  distin- 
guished by  the  fact  that  "each  chapter  has  been 
written  actually  in,  or  in  a  few  cases  a  stone's 
throw  away  from,  the  temples  or  tombs  therein 
described."     There  are  numerous  maps  and  plans. 

Essays  ix  Fallacy.  By  Andrew  Macphail. 
New  York:  Longmans.  Green  &  Co.;  $1-80  net. 

Discussions  of  the  American  woman,  the  psy- 
chology of  the  suffragette,  the  fallacy  in  educa- 
tion, and  the  fallacy  in  theology,  addressed  "im- 
mediately to  the  woman,  the  professor,  and  the 
theologian — three  persons  who  have  much  in  com- 
mon,   the  one   with    the   other." 

Is  and  Out  of  Florence.  By  Max  Vernon. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $2.50  net. 

Characterized  by  the  author  as  "a  sort  of  guide- 
book or  introduction  to  Florence,  both  for  those 
who  actually  are  coming  or  have  come  to  it,  and 
for  those  who  can  come  only  in  the  spirit." 
Copiously  illustrated  from  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs. 

Hardy  Plants  for  Cottage  Gardens.  Bv  Helen 
R.  Albee.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.60 
net. 

Not  "an  ambitious  contribution  to  the  subject 
of  floriculture;  it  is  a  faithful  record  of  the 
ignorance,  repeated  failures,  and  disheartening 
losses  that  have  attended"  humble  efforts  to  create 
the  best  possible  garden  in  a  limited  area. 

Our  Garden  Flowers.  By  Harriet  L.  Keeler. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $2  net- 
Described  as  "the  outcome  of  a  lifelong  search 
for  a  volume  with  which  one  might  make  a  little 
journey  into  the  garden,  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  dwellers  therein."  The  book  is  liberally 
illustrated. 

The  Ascending  Effort.  Bv  George  Bourne. 
New  York:  E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 

Upholds  the  thesis  that  the  furtherance  of  art 
or  science  is  "but  part  of  the  wider  effort  with 
which  our  times  are  ringing.  Neither  eugenics 
nor  any  other  science  is  everything,  nor  yet  is 
art." 

A  Book  of  the  Black  Forest.  By  C  E. 
Hughes.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $3  net. 

A  record  of  several  holidays  spent  in  the  Black 
Forest  with  the  companionship  of  many  books. 
Twenty-one  illustrations  by  the  author  and  two 
maps. 

Georce  Meek,  Bath  Chair-Man.  By  Himself. 
With  an  introduction  by  H.  G.  Wells.  New  York: 
E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 

An  autobiography  of  singular  interest  vouched 
for  by  Mr.  Wells  in  an  enthusiastic  manner.  He 
affirms  that  Mr.  Meek  has  at  times  "the  stark 
simplicity  of  literary  greatness." 

The  Wisdom  of  the  Apocrypha.  With  an  in- 
troduction by  C  E.  Lawrence.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.;  60  cents  net 

An  addition  to  the  Wisdom  of  the  East  series, 
reprinting  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  Eccle- 
siasticus.  Mr.  Lawrence  contends  that  the  neglect 
of  the  Apocryphal  writings  has  meant  an  unjusti- 
fiable loss,  inasmuch  as  they  give  the  link  between 
the  Old   and  New  Testaments. 

The  Cave-Woman.  Bv  Viola  Burhans.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.50. 

This  "novel  of  today"  has  nothing  to  do  with 
phehistoric  persons,  but  is  a  romance  of  a  real 
Cave-woman,  beginning  and  ending  in  a  literal 
cave. 

_  Parliamentary     Law.     By     Nanette     B.     Paul. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company;  75  cents. 

A  concise  presentation  of  parliamentary  law,  spe- 
cially designed  for  the  use  of  members  of  college 
organizations. 

What  to  Do  at  Recess.  By  George  E.  John- 
son.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.;  25  cents. 

Describes  for  the  use  of  teachers  the  best 
methods  of  using  recess  time,  telling  what  appa- 
ratus to  provide  and  what  games  to  play. 
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ORPHEUM  VAUDEVILLE. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

Judging  from  advance  notices,  the  Orpheum 
is  going  to  have  exceptionally  entertaining 
bills  two  weeks  running.  Several  of  this 
week's  holdover  numbers  still  stand  as  leading 
attractions ;  notably  that  of  the  two  pretty 
Finney  girls  in  their  mermaid  act.  Strange 
to  say,  this  is  the  very  first  time  I  ever  saw 
tank  swimming  on  the  stage,  and,  at  first  sight 
of  the  tank,  it  was  to  gasp.  It  looked  to 
me,  except  for  height,  about  the  dimensions 
of  an  ordinary'  bathtub,  and  how  those  two 
pretty  things  were  going  to  introduce  their 
curvilinear  dimensions  therein  simultaneously 
was  a  problem,  or  looked  to  be  one.  How- 
ever, they  did  it  with  ease  and  grace;  actually, 
with  grace.  As  with  the  aerial-balletites  their 
business  calls  for  graceful  pose,  and  the  two 
could  swim  by  each  other  without  collision, 
their  black-clothed  bodies — for  they  were  in 
modestly  sombre  tights  from  throat  to  toes — 
always  maintaining  graceful  curves,  and  their 
hair  clouding  itself  about  their  heads  in  a 
way  to  throw  a  painter  of  beautiful  women 
into  an  aesthetic  ecstasy.  Both  girls  are  won- 
derful divers  ;  that  is,  in  respect  to  the  length 
of  time  they  stay  under  water.  The  paint  on 
their  pretty  faces  is  evidently  the  kind  that 
is  warranted  not  to  wash  off;  but,  except  for 
this  artificial  bloom,  the  little  of  their  flesh 
that  showed  seemed  to  become  alarmingly 
white  during  their  long  submergence,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  tallest — Maud,  presumably — 
who,  with  her  head  resting  on  her  hand,  sank 
comfortably  to  the  bottom,  and,  in  an  attitude 
of  maidenly  meditation,  remained  there  some 
eighty  or  more  seconds. 

Another  hold-over  act  was  that  of  "Clown 
Zertho's  Canine  Comedians,"  one  of  the  best 
trained-dog  acts  I  have  seen,  especially  con- 
sidering the  number  that  the  trainer  handled. 
The  act  was  amusing,  in  spite  of  evidences  of 
fear  and  animosity  on  the  part  of  the  less 
politic  of  the  poor  little  wage-earners;  that 
red-ruffed  black  and  tan,  for  instance,  who, 
when  his  master  teased  and  jeered  at  him, 
showed,  in  every  crinkle  of  his  black,  fiercely 
wrinkled  muzzle,  in  every  white  flash  of  his 
wickedly  displayed  teeth,  an  almost  irresistible 
desire  to  snatch  a  cutlet  out  of  the  grinning, 
tormenting  countenance  that  dared  him  to  let 
loose.  He  didn't  take  the  dare.  He  was  a 
dog  of  parts,  and  he  forced  himself  to  remem- 
ber that  his  bed  and  board  depended  on 
obedience. 

Zertho  is  clever  enough,  I  fancy,  to  turn  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  different  dogs  to  account. 
He  allowed  Red  Ruff  to  show  his  emotions 
because  he  is  naturally  an  emotional  dog,  and 
it  tickled  the  audience  to  observe  the  work- 
ings of  his  canine  feelings.  I  also  put  up  a 
little  theory  on  my  own  account  that  the 
minute  scrap  of  caninity  that  leaped  so  un- 
erringly in  and  out  of  the  basket  had,  upon 
some  past  occasion,  fled  to  a  similar  recep- 
tacle, during  the  beginning  lesson,  in  order 
to  evade  or  deprecate  his  master's  displeasure, 
and  that  Zertho  immediately  turned  this 
funny  little  action  to  account. 

One  thing  is  sure.  We  need  never  fear 
doing  injustice  to  a  kind  master  with  these 
vague  speculations,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
animals  are  never  trained  for  public  perform- 
ances by  coaxing,  petting,  and  loving  them, 
however  brightly  they  may  respond  to  an 
affectionate  master's  injunctions  in  the  after- 
dinner,  indulgent  atmosphere  around  the 
family  _  hearthstone. 

And,  anyway,  one  might  as  well  speculate 
vaguely  in  the  thought-deadening  atmosphere 
of  vaudeville,  where  dramatic  criticism — if 
such  a  thing  there  be — falls  dead  for  lack  of 
drama. 

As  Mr.  Peter  Donald  remarked  at  the  close 
of  his  applauded  "comedy  of  plaids  and  High- 
land humor,"  it's  all  for  the  evening's  laugh. 
Mr.  Donald  succeeds  in  winning  his  share  of 
it  by  his  amusing  and  inoffensive  imitation 
of  a  cheerful  inebriate's  sudden  variations  of 
expression,  from  that  of  profound  drunken 
gravity  to  impressive  drunken  wisdom,  and 
also  by  his   prettily  comic   dance. 

De  Lion  gives  a  clever  exhibition  of 
juggling  with  billiard  balls,  and  the  five  Olym- 
pi'ers  pose  in  imitation  of  groups  of  statuary 
modeled  by  famous  sculptors. 

The  "five  Olympiers,"  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 
are  one  of  a  similar  number  of  posers  of 
statuary  that  have  been  here  before.  I  seem 
to  recognize  their  subjects,  their  poses,  the 
sinister  countenance  of  one  of  them,  and  their 


style  of  drapery.  They  have  hit  on  a  new 
device,  and  the  classic  white  purity  of  the 
"tootensample"  has  now  given  place  to  a  rich, 
gold  bronze,  which  has  the  curious  effect  of 
making  the  figures  look  under  life  size.  The 
poses  are  admirable  in  their  grace,  and  won- 
derful in  their  immobility.  One  can  see  noth- 
ing move  but  the  breathing  muscles ;  and 
strange  it  is  to  see  a  magnificent  motionless 
body,  apparently  chiseled  from  gold  or  bronze 
suddenly  become  perceptibly  animated,  just 
below  the  chest,  with  the  faint  but  unmistak- 
able flutter  of  life.  Their  poses  are  all 
striking  and  beautiful,  but  I  register  a  protest 
against  the  ungraceful  drapery  about  the  loins 
of  the  woman.  "The  Race,"  which  I  remem- 
ber from  their  past  visit,  still  remains  a 
masterpiece ;  a  marvel  of  arrested  motion 
when  you  consider  that  the  subjects  are  alive. 
The  greatest  drawing  attraction  this  week 
is,  no  doubt,  Annabelle  Whitford  in  her 
"singing  novelty,"  which,  sooth  to  say,  is  a 
novelty  indeed.  Annabelle,  however,  is  just 
plain,  every-day  vaudeville.  On  second 
thoughts  I  withdraw  the  word  plain,  as  Anna- 
belle is  decidedly  pretty.  And  she  needs  to 
be,  to  carry  her  "singing  novelty  through" 
to  a  successful  conclusion.  If  any  girl  who 
was  not  pretty,  and  alluringly  curved,  and 
sinuously  and  sumptuously  gowned,  should  en- 
deavor to  carry  on  in  "The  Flirting  Girl"  as 
did  Annabelle  Whitford,  she  would  be  re- 
garded with  cold  disapproval  by  those  hard- 
hearted masculines  who,  at  present,  not  having 
been  bathed  in  her  cruel  little  searchlight,  are 
regarding  her  as  a  successful  bewitcher. 
■  But  once  catch  her  business  eye,  and  be 
caught  by  her  business  searchlight,  then  com- 
mend your  soul  to  heaven  and  retire  behind 
your  hat.  There  is  no  other  escape.  For 
Annabelle  practices  the  Alice  Lloyd  trick  of 
throwing  a  pocket  searchlight  upon  the  most 
promising  victim.  During  her  engagement  I 
advise  all  young  men  of  bashful  proclivities  to 
avoid  carefully  the  proscenium  boxes,  for 
Annabelle  is  looking  for  young  men  of  bash- 
ful  proclivities. 

This  terrible  young  woman,  like  the  ruth- 
less Alice,  has  got  to  make  good,  and  if  she 
can  cause  the  victim  to  writhe  publicly,  so 
much  the  better.  If  he  gasps  audibly,  seizes 
the  lapel  of  his  coat,  passes  his  hand  meaning- 
lessly  across  his  glistening  brow,  unnecessarily 
wipes  his  nose,  endeavoring  all  the  while,  as 
his  eyes  become  fixed  in  a  horrid  stare  and 
his  muscles  become  rigid  with  bashful  agony, 
to  assume  an  easy,  devil-may-care  expression, 
so  much  the  better. 

The  cruel  audience  laughs  ecstatically.  It 
is  as  pitiless  as  the  Roman  populace  that  di- 
verted itself  with  the  amusing  agonies  of  the 
dying  gladiator.  A  few  kind-hearted  ones 
breathe  a  sigh  of  sympathetic  relief  when  the 
circlet  of  light  is  withdrawn.  But  the  victim 
need  not  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  relief. 
Rather  let  him  get  up  and  flee  instanter,  if  he 
prizes  his  invisibility  in  a  crowd,  for,  as  the 
cat  to  the  mouse  it  is  torturing,  the  light  is 
sure  to  return.  As  for  the  fat,  hardened  citi- 
zen who  fears  nor  man,  nor  devil,  nor  search- 
light, I  suggest  that  he  obtain  a  placard 
brazenly  advertising  his  business,  and  give  a 
neat  advertising  stunt  by  holding  it  up  to  the 
all-revealing  rays  when  Annabelle  favors  him 
with  her  attention. 

I  should  have  mentioned,  by  the  way,  that, 
during  the  searchlight  torture,  the  pretty- 
singer,  bewitchingly  gotten  up,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  prevailing  darkness,  lighted  by  a  pri- 
vate spotlight  of  her  own,  is  carried  over 
our  heads  in  a  kind  of  car  by  some  invisible 
agency  which  can  not  be  discovered  in  the 
dark.  Her  car  gravitates  from  side  to  side, 
while  she  sings  in  a  fairly  agreeable  voice, 
and  with  a  Middle  West  accent  as  strong  as 
onions  informs  various  favored  ones  of  her 
fiirtees,  "If  you  flirt  with  me  I'll  flirt  with 
you,"  or  warbles  poutingly  of  some  unrespon- 
sive one,  "I  guess  that  party's  heart's  as  cold 
as  ice."  For  she  has  her  verses  all  ready 
to  fit  any  occasion  that  may  arise,  or  to  hit 
off  the  searchlighted  subject,  whether  he  be 
bold  or  bashful. 


Supervision  over  European  inns  of  the  six- 
teenth century  was  far  stricter  than  at  pres- 
ent, especially  in  Italy.  At  Lucca  and  at 
Florence  all  the  inns  were  in  a  single  street; 
and  in  many  towns  the  new  arrival  was  taken 
before  the  authorities  by  the  guard  at  the 
gates  before  he  was  allowed  to  choose  his 
inn,  to  which  he  would  be  conducted  by  a 
soldier.  At  Lucca,  too,  was  a  department  of 
the  judiciary',  w-hich  was  specially  concerned 
with  strangers ;  and  to  this  the  innkeepers  had 
to  send  a  daily  report  of  each  guest.  Yet 
to  judge  by  the  tourists'  accounts,  the  super- 
vision might  well  have  been  carried  further, 
and  reports  upon  the  innkeepers  required  from 
the  tourists.  Such  a  system  of  double  reports 
would  have  been  a  check  on  the  murdering 
innkeeper,  to  whom  there  are  occasional  refer- 
ences. 


Practically  all  of  the  roof  gardens  of  the 
big  Xew  York  hotels  have  opened  for  the 
summer.  More  than  a  thousand  American 
beauty  roses  were  used  to  decorate  one  of  the 
gardens  on  opening  night.  The  lights  over 
the  tables  were  shaded  by  glass  tulips  and 
lotus  flowers  in  natural  colors,  and  the  chairs 
were  covered  with  flowered  chintz. 


SIXTY  YEARS  AN  ACTOR. 


The  Record  of  Hermann  Vezin,  an  American  "Who 
Won  His  Laurels  in  England. 


There  have  been  few  more  accomplished 
actors  upon  the  English-speaking  stage  during 
the  last  fifty  years  than  Hermann  Vezin,  who 
died  in  London  June  12,  in  his  eighty-second 
year.  Although  an  American  by  birth  and 
education,  almost  the  whole  of  his  theatrical 
career  was  passed  in  Great  Britain,  his  ap- 
pearances in  the  States  being  few  and  unim- 
portant. Born  in  Philadelphia  in  March, 
1829,  he  was  educated  in  that  city,  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.  A.  from*  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  His  eyesight  failing, 
he  went  to  Berlin  in  1850  for  treatment,  and 
thence  traveled  to  England,  where  he  resolved 
to  try  his  fortune  before  the  footlights.  His 
first  engagement  was  at  York  and  soon  after- 
ward he  was  playing  in  support  of  Mrs.  Nis- 
bet  in  Southampton.  His  progress  was  un- 
commonly rapid,  for  in  1851  he  ventured  to 
appear  in  such  characters  as  Shylock.  Young 
Norval,  Claude  Melnotte,  Sir  Edward  Morti- 
mer, and  Richelieu,  in  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Ryde.  That  he  achieved  a  creditable  degree 
of  success  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Charles 
Kean  engaged  him  to  play  Pembroke  in  his 
famous  revival  of  "King  John"  at  the  Prin- 
cess's Theatre  in  London,  in  1852.  Here, 
too,  he  acquitted  himself  well,  Kean  espe- 
cially complimenting  him  upon  his  delivery 
o  f  blank  verse.  To  the  last  his  clean-cut, 
scholastic,  and  melodious  elocution  lent  a  spe- 
cial distinction  to  all  his  performances  (says 
a  critic  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post). 
After  leaving  the  Princess's  he  returned  to 
the  English  provinces,  where  he  was  on  the 
circuit  for  seven  or  eight  years,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  played  many  of  Shakespeare's 
leading  characters,  gradually  establishing  him- 
self in  public  favor  and  acquiring  a  solid  repu- 
tation. 

At  last  he  was  emboldened  to  reenter  Lon- 
don, and  engaged  the  Surrey  Theatre  (long 
associated  with  Shepherd  and  Creswick) , 
where,  in  1859,  he  opened  in  "Macbeth,"  with 
marked  success.  Next  he  appeared  in  Ham- 
let. Othello,  Shylock,  King  John,  Louis  XI. 
and  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  winning  applause 
in  all.  It  should  be  remembered  that  tne 
Surrey  audiences  of  those  days  were  well 
versed  in  the  legitimate  and  romantic  drama, 
and  were  no  mean  critics,  although  their  taste 
was  inclined  rather  toward  the  robust  than 
the  delicate.  Influential  writers  in  the  press 
were  prompt  to  recognize  in  Mr.  Vezin  an 
actor  of  rare  intelligence,  versatility,  and 
force.  At  this  time  he  was  married  to  Mrs. 
Charles  Young,  a  first-class  actress,  with 
whom  he  achieved  a  triumph  in  the  "Donna 
Diana"  of  Westland  Marston.  After  this  he 
made  great  hits  in  "The  Man  o'  Airlie"  (made 
familiar  in  this  country  by  Lawrence  Barrett) 
and  in  the  "Dan'l  Druce"  of  W.  S.  Gilbert. 
He  also  carried  off  a  large  share  of  the 
theatrical  honors  when  Daniel  Bandmann  pro- 
duced Lord  Lytton's  "The  Rightful  Heir,"  by 
his  forceful  impersonation  of  the  formidable 
Sir  Grey  de  Malpas.  In  1886,  at  the  Grand 
Theatre,  Islington,  he  gave  a  single  perform- 
ance of  Count  Cenci,  in  Shelley's  tragedy.  It 
was  an  invitation  performance,  as  the  censor 
had  refused   a   license. 

For  forty  years  Mr.  Vezin  stood  in  the 
first  rank  of  his  profession,  and  was  the  de- 
light of  all  connoisseurs  of  artistic  acting, 
but  he  never  succeeded  in  winning  general 
popularity,  and  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
connected  with  many  managerial  disasters,  for 
which  he,  however,  was  in  no  sense  respon- 
sible. But  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  most  trustworthy  and  capable  players 
of  his  time,  and  whenever  there  was  special 
need  of  an  actor  of  peculiar  parts,  he  was 
the  first  to  be  sought  for.  His  Dr.  Primrose 
in  "Olivia,"  of  which  part  he  was  the  creator, 
was  exquisite  in  its  benign  simplicity,  its  pa- 
ternal tenderness,  its  noble  indignation,  and 
its  unaffected  pathos.  There  were  many  who 
thought  it  far  superior  to  that  of  Henry* 
Irving,  and  when  the  latter  fell  sick  it  was 
Hermann  Vezin  who  was  called  to  fill  his 
place.  In  the  same  way,  when  Irving  broke 
down  in  Macbeth,  it  was  Vezin  who  replaced 
him  at  a  moment's  notice  and  played  the  part 
with  a  power  which  Irving  himself  most 
promptly  and  generously  recognized. 

As  a  performer  on  special  occasions.  Mr. 
Vezin  was  always  in  urgent  request,  and  in- 
variably acquitted  himself  with  credit. 
Trained  in  the  old,  thorough,  hardworking 
school,  no  character  came  amiss  to  him. 
From  top  to  toe  he  was  actor  and  artist. 
With  absolute  genius  he  was  not  endowed — 
there  were  no  flashes  of  lightning  in  his  play 
— but  his  work  was  always  prompted  by  keen 
intelligence  and  executed  with  abundant  vigor 
and  the  assured  neatness  and  certainty  of  the 
expert  artificer.  He  preserved  all  his  faculties 
almost  to  the  end.  At  eighty  years  he  was 
an  efficient  Rowley  in  Sir  Herbert  Tree's  re- 
vival of  "The  School  for  Scandal." 

His  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  elocution 
and  acting  was  exceedingly  high.  Nature  en- 
riched him  with  many  personal  advantages. 
His  figure  was  graceful  and  vigorous,  his  fea- 
tures regular,  mobile,  and  expressive,  his  dark 
eyes  full  of  meaning.  His  voice,  although 
no  miraculous  organ,  was  ample  in  range  and 


sonority,  if  somewhat  deficient  in  sympathetic 
quality,  and  was  in  complete  subjection  to  his 
will.  His  utterance  was  charming  in  its 
clarity,  its  varied  modulation,  and  its  justness 
of  emphasis.  It  can  not  be  pretended  that  his 
death  is  premature.  He  had  finished  his 
work.  But  the  loss  of  so  sound  a  player  and 
accomplished  an  artist  may  well  be  deplored, 
when  so  much  dies  with  him. 


Mechanical  concerts  are  the  latest  craze  in 
Paris.  A  little  metal  disc,  costing  two  cents, 
is  the  talisman  that  will  carry  the  casual 
passer-by  away  from  the  dusty,  paper-littered 
boulevard  to  the  vast  Scala  at  Milan,  to  the 
Albert  Hall  in  London,  the  Sistine  Chapel,  the 
market-place  of  Tetuan — wherever  his  fancy 
draws  him — and  all  for  the  twist  of  a  shining 
white  knob.  Where  the  boulevards  begin  to 
spread  out  into  the  theatre  district  are  situ- 
ated the  starting-places  for  this  marvelous 
trip,  and  through  their  plate-glass  windows 
may  be  seen,  immobile,  unexpressive,  the 
figures  of  those  who  have  left  their  bodies  in 
Paris  and  sailed  away  in  spirit  on  the  wings 
of  song.  That  is,  at  least,  how  the  phono- 
graph concert- rooms — the  salons  a"  audit  ion — 
which  have  become  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  the  boulevards,  impress  one.  A 
franc  is  changed  for  the  glistening  pile  of 
discs,  a  comfortable  armchair  is  waiting,  and 
on  a  ledge  before  it.  beneath  the  register  with 
its  movable  row  of  three  numbers  by  which 
the  patron  is  to  indicate  the  record  desired, 
lies  the  catalogue,  a  wonderful  book,  which 
runs  from  Caruso  to  Harry  Lauder  and  from 
Alpine  "yodlers"  to  Barbary  dances.  And  un- 
der the  ledge  on  little  hooks  are  fixed  the  two 
receivers,  which  at  one  concert-room  one  can 
cover  with  antiseptic  protectors  provided  for 
the  purpose.  The  number  of  the  desired  rec- 
ord found,  a  turn  of  the  handles  signals  it 
on  the  register,  the  disc  is  dropped  in,  and 
almost  as  soon  as  the  receivers  are  to  the 
ears  is  heard  the  delightful  grinding  whir 
which   suddenly  resolves  itself  into  muisc. 


Strawberry-time  is  prolonged  by  European 
tourists  to  form  a  considerable  little  part  of 
the  year,  by  those  who  begin  in  Italy  towards 
the  end  of  April  and  follow  the  wild  straw- 
berry into  South  German  woods,  pausing  in 
Venice  on  the  way.  There  the  half-wild,  half- 
cultivated  berry  arrives  in  such  quantities 
early  in  May  that  it  colors  the  frequent  fruit- 
shops  and  paints  the  town  red.  This  half 
wildness  makes  the  charm  of  the  Italian 
strawberry.  For  of  the  quite  wild  one  you 
never — like  Dr.  Johnson  with  peaches — get 
quite  enough ;  and  the  wholly  cultivated  has 
not  the  distinctive  flavor,  which  is  as  delicate 
and  intense  as  the  scent  of  a  wild  rose  lost 
in  the  gardens.  And  in  California  not  only 
the  tourists  but  all  who  buy  at  markets  may 
enjoy  the  best  berry  every  month  in  the  year. 


SAN  MATEO — For  sale  beautiful  home  :  house  of 
18  rooms,  grounds  4  acres  in  finest  sectioo  of  (he  new 
town  of  Hillsborough.  Garage  and  liable.  Will  sefl 
furniture.  B.  P.  OLIVER.  San  Francisco. 


HOTHER  WISMER,  Violinist 

Will  resume  teaching  August  1st 
Residence.    2945   Fillmore    Street.       Berkeley  Studio, 
2525  College  Avenue — Saturdays. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


N 


EW  ORPHEUM     OFAHBELL  ST. 


Safest  ind  r 


Berweei  Stockton  and  Powell 
zgnificent  theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee   Ezery   Day 
A  GREAT  NEW  SHOW 

LILY  LENA,  the  Daintv  English  Singer  of 
Dainty  Story  Songs;  LOIE  FULLER'S  BAL- 
LET OF  LIGHT:  Special  Feature,  WILL  M. 
CRESSY  and  BLANCHE  DAYNE,  in  Mr. 
Cressy's  one-act  play,  "Grasping  an  Oppor- 
tunity": CAPTAIN"  MAXIMILION  GRUBER 
and  MISS  ADELINA'S  EQUESTRIAN  RE- 
VIEW: FIVE  OLYMPIERS:  WHITE  and 
SIMMONS:  ?  DE  LION  ?:  New  Orpheum 
Motion  Pictures:  Last  Week,  Immense  Hit, 
ANNABELLE  WHITFORD,  the  Original 
Brinkley  Girl. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),  10c,  25c,  50c.  Phones — Douglas  70, 
Home  C  1570. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  ^K 

V^         GOTTLOB,  MARX  &  CO..  Mm. 

Phona:  Franklin  150        Home  C5783 

Two  Weeks— Beg.  MOXDAY  NIGHT,  JULY  4 
Harrison  Grey  Fiske  presents 

MRS.   FISKE 

and  THE  MANHATTAN  COMPANY 

Every  Evening  and    Saturday   Matinees 
BECKY  SHARP 

Wednesday    Matinees   Only 
"PILLARS    OF    SOCIETY" 


SAVOY    THEATRE 

McAllister  Street,  above  Market 

TO  LET 

By  tie  Afternoon,  ETening  or  Week,  till  Aigi 

Apply  at  theatre  office  daily,  from  10  a.  m 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


July  2,  1910. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


Every  effort  to  evolve  an  evening  suit  for 
the  male  such  as  shall  safeguard  him  from 
being  mistaken  for  a  waiter  seems  doomed  to 
failure.  The  suggestion  that  black  be  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  colors  leads  M.  Andre  de 
Fouquieres  to  remark  that  this  remedy  can 
never  be  adopted,  inasmuch  as  it  would  spoil 
the  effect  of  the  bright  toilettes  of  the  ladies. 
Which  prompts  a  London  poet  to  sing: 
I  thought  to  bid  my  tailor  cut  me  out  an  evening 

suit 
Of  the  color  of  the  damson,  or  some  other  lurid 

fruit, 
Or  perhaps  a  vivid  scarlet  with  a  modest  dash  of 

pink, 
Or  3  blue  with  soft  reflections,  like  an  advertising 

ink, 
Or  perhaps  a  waspish   yellow,    or  a  simple   grassy 

green, 
For  I  meant  to  have  the  smartest  evening  raiment 

ever  seen. 
But    a    certain    M.    Andre,    whose    surname's    de 

Fouquieres, 
Asserts  that  vivid  colorings  are  barred  for  evening 

"wear"; 
That  men  must  wear   soft,   neutral  tints,   because, 

of  course  you  guess, 
In    colors    they    would    interfere    with     Women's 

Rights  in  dress; 
So    in    rage    and    desperation    I    have    once    more 

fallen   back 
On    the    commonplace,    "immaculate,"    and    dingy 

suit  of  black. 


reply  was :  ''I  had  never  handled  money  be- 
fore. I  don't  think  I  realized  the  value  of  the 
money."  Perhaps  that  is  so,  and  the  uni- 
versality of  woman's  unappreciation  of  the 
value  of  money  they  do  not  have  to  earn 
ought  to  give  the  masculine  mind  food  for 
comfort  in  these  feminine  movement  days.  A 
century  or  two  of  earning  will  work  wonders 
for  the  men  of  the  far-off  generation. 


G.  B.  S^  is  in  trouble  again.  Not  with  the 
censor  of  morals  this  time,  but  with  the 
officials  who  collect  taxes.  Mr:  Shaw  has  a 
wife,  and  the  new  tax  regulations  stipulate 
that  a  wife's  income  be  returned  separate  from 
that  of  her  husband.  Now  Mr.  Shaw  does 
not  know  what  his  wife's  income  is,  and  his 
appeal  to  that  lady  to  disclose  her  wealth  has 
resulted  in  a  stubborn  refusal.  Mr.  Shaw  is 
thus  in  a  terrible  plight ;  he  points  out  to  his 
loving  partner  that  if  she  does  not  take  him 
into  her  confidence  he  will  be  put  in  prison  : 
Mrs.  Shaw  replies  that  many  women  have 
gone  to  prison  "for  the  cause,"  and  it  is  time 
a  few  men  should  take  their  turn.  Mr.  Shaw 
has  no  legal  means  of  compelling  his  wife  to 
impart  to  him  the  information  which  will 
keep  him  out  of  prison,  and  even  apart  from 
that  he  thinks  it  hard  that  he  should  be 
saddled  with  the  responsibility  of  getting  in- 
formation which  is  required  not  by  himself, 
but  by  the  state.  The  only  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  is  for  the  state  to  enjoin  Mrs.  Shaw 
to  give  her  husband  the  necessary  informa- 
tion. She  may  refuse,  and  then  she  will  have 
to  go  to  prison  instead  of  her  husband.  In 
addition  to  this  jumble  revealing  the  fact  that 
G.  B.  S.  has  a  comfortable  income  of  more 
than  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  it  is 
a  sad  example  of  the  lack  of  discipline  which 
may  prevail  in  a  Superman's  home.  No  doubt 
the  final  outcome  will  be  a  play  entitled,  "A 
Wife    Who   Wouldn't   When   She   Could." 


Whether  is  it  preferable  to  be  a  lord  with- 
out a  barony  or  a  castle-owner  without  a 
shilling?  A  man  and  a  woman  in  Great  Brit- 
ain are  in  that  position  at  the  present  time. 
The  man  is  a  descendant  of  a  lord  who  was 
rather  dilatory  in  legitimatizing  his  offspring, 
but  an  appeal  to  the  courts  has  made  the  effect 
of  a  late  marriage  retrospective,  and  hence 
the  descendant  is  declared  to  be  the  rightful 
heir  to  a  barony  which  is  held  by  another 
man.  All  that  the  claimant  desired,  however, 
was  to  have  his  legitimacy  established;  he  was 
willing  to  forego  the  barony.  On  the  other 
hand  the  woman  in  question,  the  widow  of 
an  officer,  is  in  the  curious  plight  of  having  a 
castle  on  her  hands  without  any  money  to 
pay  her  servants'  wages  or  to  buy  them  food. 
For  debts  not  of  her  own  contracting  even 
her  carriages  and  horses  have  been  seized, 
the  former  being  now  used  by  farmers  in 
which  to  drive  to  market  and  the  latter  em- 
ployed by  the  village  beer-seller  to  carry 
round  his  porter.  Here  are  materials  ready 
to  the  hand  of  the  romantic  novelist,  for  the 
heir  to  the  barony  would  be  an  ideal  mate 
for  the  widow.  She  could  provide  the  castle, 
leaving  him  the  minor  detail  of  furnishing 
the  title  and  the  money.  This  would  be  a 
welcome  innovation  on  the  too  common  pro- 
ceeding of  the  woman  furnishing  the  ready 
cash  and  the  man  only  an  empty  title  and  a 
castle  equally  without  value. 


What  is  an  adequate  dress  allowance? 
Some  wives  have  generously  declared  that 
they  would  be  content  with  a  scriptural  pro- 
portion of  their  husband's  income,  that  is,  a 
tenth.  On  the  other  hand  here  is  a  husband 
who,  six  months  after  marriage,  agreed  to 
apportion  an  eighth  of  his  four  thousand  dol- 
lars -a  year  for  his  partner's  frills  and  furbe- 
lows. That  seems  liberal,  and  ought  to  have 
been  adequate.  But  the  first  year  of  the  ex- 
periment ended  with  an  overdraft  of  a  thou- 
sand dollars  on  the  wife's  side,  and  the  next 
bro  ight  forth  a  crop  of  bills  nearly  equal  to 
th-it  sum.  The  dear  lady  had  spent  the  whole 
of  her  allowance  on  a  set  of  furs  alone,  and 
•  en,  tie  husband  declining  to  pay,  this  dis- 
■  rity  between  income  and  expenditure  was 
.right  into  court,  and  the  judge  mildly  asked 
-:eiher  the  lady  thought  it  was  honest  to  or- 
ier  such  expensive  articles  on  an  allowance 
of  five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  the  charming 


Meanwhile,  and  things  being  as  they  are, 
why  do  the  gushing  women  who  write  the 
home  pages  of  our  newspapers  trouble  their 
readers  with  such  questions  as  "Which  hand 
wins"  ?  The  question  is  accompanied  by  a 
drawing  which  depicts  a  somewhat  attractive 
girl  between  two  men,  each  offering  a  hand, 
but  different  in  that  while  one  is  clothed  in 
raiment  ornamented  with  diamond  shapes,  the 
other  has  a  costume  figured  with  hearts.  A 
chest  suggestive  of  vast  wealth  is  at  the  feet 
of  the  first ;  the  second  has  a  chubby  cupid 
as  his  companion.  It  is  a  puzzle  picture,  the 
point  of  which  is  in  the  question,  "What  can 
a  poor  woman  do?"  Miss  Goldielocks  cer- 
tainly looks  perplexed,  for  she  has  to  decide 
which  hand  to  take,  the  one  which  will  give 
her  plenty  of  money  or  the  one  which  prom- 
ises nothing  but  love.  Perhaps  the  solution 
most  in  favor  at  present  is  to  take  the  wealth- 
laden  hand  first  and  then  turn  for  consolation 
to  the  youth  who  has  Cupid  by  his  side.  So 
Mr.  Churchill  seems  to  suggest  by  the  example 
of  his  tantalizing  Honora. 


Timely  appeals  are  being  made  to  the  sweet 
girl  graduate,  to  she  who  left  home  as  Sally 
and  returns  as  Sadie,  who  departed  in  plaits 
and  is  returning  with  a  coronet,  who  when 
she  went  wot  not  the  difference  between  a 
suit  and  a  gown  and  comes  back  clad  in  a 
"creation"  and  surmounted  with  a  "confec- 
tion." She  is  implored  to  remember  that  if 
her  mother's  taste  in  furniture  and  decora- 
tions runs  to  chromos  and  tidies,  the  house 
is  hers  and  she  has  a  right  to  run  it  to  please 
herself ;  and  if  her  father  finds  comfort  in  a 
pipe  she  should  pause  ere  trying  to  convert 
him  to  cigarettes,  just  as  there  may  be  un- 
kindness  in  an  effort  to  wean  him  from  shirt- 
sleeves to  a  dress  suit.  In  short,  Sally,  other- 
wise Sadie,  is  bidden  be  as  merciful  to  her 
parents  as  she  can;  and  is  exhorted  to  refrain 
from  inflicting  the  Superior  Daughter  upon 
them. 


So  much  has  gone  on  record  about  the 
Strenuous  One's  tennis  club  that  A.  E. 
Thomas's  picture  of  a  round  of  the  golf  links 
with  President  Taft  is  a  welcome  relief.  The 
costume  of  the  distinguished  golfer  is  care- 
fully noted : 

When  the  President  emerged  from  the  dressing- 
room  he  wore  a  pair  of  gray  flannel  trousers  with 
a  wide,  dark  stripe,  a  striped  shirt  with  its  sleeves 
rolled  down,  a  green  Scotch  cap  with  a  small  visor, 
and  a  pair  of  heavy  dogskin  shoes  that  had  high 
tops  and  many  hobnails  in  the  soles.  To  this 
equipment  he  had  added  for  the  day,  as  a  con- 
cession to  a  touch  of  rheumatism  in  his  right 
leg,  a  gray  waistcoat,  through  the  top  buttonhole 
of  which  ran  a  heavy  gold  watch  chain,  whose 
ends  disappeared  in  a  pocket. 

As  a  beginner,  Mr.  Taft  rarely  drove  fur- 
ther than  125  yards;  today  his  tee  shot  is 
seldom  short  of  175  and  it  may  extend  to  200 
yards.  But  the  narrative  sets  down  matters 
of  far  more  importance  ;  it  reports  the  presi- 
dential language  on  the  links.  It  is  brief 
and  not  profane.  "Pshaw !"  "Ah-h-h-h-h," 
"Oh-h-h-h-h !"  "Oh,  fiddle!"  Nothing  more 
than  that.  And  now  will  some  one  oblige  with 
a  verbatim  report  of  tennis-club  exclamations. 


Charming  as  the  bridesmaids  of  Miss  Drexel 
must  have  looked  in  their  "small  wreaths  of 
marguerite  daisies  under  tulle  veils,"  their 
adoption  of  that  novel  headgear  has  created 
one  more  difficulty  for  the  male  mind  intent 
upon  mastering  the  nomenclature  of  feminine 
headdress.  The  most  up-to-date  dictionary 
must  include  the  following :  "enlarged  sailors," 
"the  cloche,"  "the  cowboy  hat,"  "the  brimless 
toque,"  "the  turban,"  "the  peaked  toque,"  "the 
lampshade  toque,"  "the  sweeping  hemp  hat," 
"the  lingerie  hat,"  "the  mushroom  sailor,"  and 
"the  shirtwaist  hat."  An  earnest  ministerial 
student  of  the  hat  problem  has  instituted  a 
"Millinery  Section"  in  his  church,  for  the  spe- 
cial use  of  those  women  whose  "confections" 
are  aggressive  in  size  and  bristling  with  hat- 
pins. The  offenders  must  either  sit  together 
or  remove  their  headdress.  That  they  could 
sit  together  is  impossible ;  that  they  will  re- 
move their  hats  is  unthinkable.  The  only  re- 
sult of  the  "Millinery  Section,"  then,  will  be 
to  eliminate  the  wearer.  And  the  bewildered 
parson  is  warned,  "when  it  comes  time  for 
the  separation  of  the  sheep  from  the  goats, 
the  domine  will  be  charged  up  with  the  loss 
of  souls  and  the  dismemberment  of  his 
church."  From  which  it  appears  that  the  hat 
question  is  to  follow  us  to  the  judgment  seat 
at  least.     Why  hope  to  be  rid  of  it  on  earth? 


Ancient  notions  of  the  American  woman 
linger  late  in  London,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  remark  that  "Mrs.  Nicholas  Long- 
worth  is  in  some  aspects  the  most  typically 
American  of  our  visitors  from  the  States." 
She  is,  the  chronicler  continues,  "full  of  the 
talk  that  enhVens  a  dinner  party  with  a  suc- 


cession of  small  surprises."     In  view   of  that 
judgment,    why    proceed    to    state    that    M: 
Longworth  was  not  "the  lady  who,  when  asked 
why   she   left   her   soup   untouched,    answered, 
'I  never  build  on  a  swamp'"? 

On  the  other  hand  an  apologist  has  arisen 
for  the  American  woman  who  defends  her  on 
the  novel  plea  that  to  speak  of  her  as  if  she 
were  confined  to,  or  even  specially  charac 
teristic  of,  the  United  States,  is  as  if  one  were 
to  assume  that  the  potato-bug  confines  its 
ravages  to  Colorado.  The  American  woman 
we  are  assured,  was  a  common  occurrence 
long  before  the  United  States  were  dis- 
covered. In  fact,  she  is  traced  back  to  Rome 
as  early  as  the  close  of  the  Punic  War.  But 
the  apologist  does  not  like  the  type:  his  fancy 
turns  toward  a  different  ideal :  "The  woman 
who  is  happy  is  she  who  obeys  the  law  of 
kindness,  who  goes  quietly.  Her  husband 
yields  her  benevolence.  His  heart  doth  safely 
trust  her,  and  her  children  call  her  blessed. 
The  woman  who  will  prevail  is  the  effeminate 
woman,  who  overcomes  man  by  the  force  of 
continual  quietness.  She  may  understand  all 
knowledge  and  have  strength  to  remove  all 
public  grievances  ;  yet  she  is  nothing,  if  she 
has  not  entered  into  the  mystery*  of  gentle- 
ness." All  of  which  sounds  a  little  old- 
fashioned,  a  kind  of  late  version  from  the 
book  of  Proverbs,  but  who  can  say  that  it 
does  not  contain  the  root  of  the  matter? 


"I  Am  My  Own  Ancestor." — Junot. 
The  making  famous  of  the  expression 
quoted  above  is  usually  credited  to  Andoche 
Junot,  for  a  time  a  marshal  of  France.  Junot 
had  risen  from  the  ranks  and  became  the 
Duke  of  Abrantes,  and  an  important  figure  at 
Napoleon's  newly  formed  court.  One  day  a 
nobleman  of  the  old  regime  asked  him  what 
was  his  ancestry.  "Ah,  sir,"  replied  the 
spirited  soldier,  "I  know  nothing  about  it;  I 
am  my  own  ancestor."  Probably  he  had  never 
heard  of  the  similar  remark  made  by^Tiberius 
about  Curtius  Rufus :  "He  seems  to  me  to  be 
descended  from  himself." 

Napoleon's  reply  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
was  in  a  kindred  vein.  The  Austrian,  when 
Napoleon  became  his  prospective  son-in-law, 
would  fain  have  traced  the  Bonaparte  lineage 
to  some  petty  prince  of  Treviso.  "I  am  my 
own  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,"  said  Napoleon. 
Under  similar  circumstance  Napoleon  silenced 
a  genealogist:  "Friend,  my  patent  of  nobility 
dates  from  Montenotte,"  his  first  great  victory- 

When  Ipichrates,  the  Athenian  general,  had 
it  cast  up  in  his  face  by  a  descendant  of  Har- 
raodius  that  he  was  a  shoemaker's  son,  he 
calmly  replied:  "The  nobility  of  my  family 
begins  with  me ;  yours  ends  with  you." 

Almost  the  same  words  were  used  by  Alex- 
ander Dumas,  when  asked  if  he  were  not  de- 
scended from  an  ape  (covert  sneer  at  his 
negro  grandmother)  :  "Very  likely  my  an- 
cestry begins  where  yours   ends." 

Voltaire,  in  his  "Merope,"  says  :  "The  first 
to  become  king  was  a  successful  soldier.  He 
who  serves  well  his  country  has  no  need  of 
ancestry7." 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Mrs.  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  characterized  in 
a  neat  epigram  a  notorious  difference  in  the 
world's  treatment  of  the  sexes.  "To  say,"  she 
observed,  "that  everybody  is  talking  about  a 
young  man  is  a  eulogy ;  but  to  say  that  every- 
body is  talking  about  a  young  woman  is  an 
elegy." 

A  man  in  Ohio  recently  sought  an  expert 
in  oil,  because  he  believed  that  he  had  struck 
oil  on  his  land.  He  brought  a  sample  in  a 
bottle.  Evidently  he  had  been  in  a  great 
hurry,  and  had  hastily  grabbed  the  first  bottle 
at  hand,  for  when  the  chemist  had  duly  ana- 
lyzed the  sample  submitted,  he  sent  the  fol- 
lowing telegraphic  report:  "Find  no  trace  of 
oil.     You  have  struck  paregoric." 


The  town  council  of  a  small  German  com- 
munity met  to  inspect  a  new  site  for  a  hall. 
They  assembled  at  a  chapel,  and  as  it  was  a 
warm  day  a  member  suggested  that  they 
should  leave  their  coats  there.  "Some  one  can 
stay  behind  and  watch  them,"  suggested  an- 
other. "What  for?"  demanded  a  third.  "If 
we  are  all  going  out  together,  what  need  is 
there  for  any  one  to  watch  the  clothes  ?" 


Schopenhauer,  when  staying  in  Geneva, 
used  to  go  every  day  to  a  table  d'hote  at 
which  now  and  then  appeared  other  distin- 
guished visitors.  Once  Lady  Byron  sat  next 
to  him.  "Doctor,"  said  the  host  after  she 
had  left,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "doctor, 
do  you  know  who  sat  next  to  you  at  the  table 
today?  It  was  Lady  Byron."  "Why  the 
deuce  did  you  not  tell  me  this  before  ?"  replied 
Schopenhauer ;  "I  should  have  liked  to  be  rude 
to  her."  "That  was  what  I  feared,"  said  the 
host;  "and  for  that  reason  I  kept  it  quiet." 

•This  is  a  jury-room  secret  that  has  come 
into  circulation  in  some  mysterious  way: 
"Look  here,"  said  one  of  the  jurymen,  after 
they  had  retired,  "if  I  understand  aright,  the 
plaintiff  doesn't  ask  damages  for  blighted  af- 
fections or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  only 
wants  to  get  back  what  he's  spent  on  presents, 
pleasure  trips,  and  so  forth."  "That  is  so," 
agreed  the  foreman.  "Well,  then,  I  vote  we 
don't  give  him  a  penny,"  said  the  other  hastily. 
"If  all  the  fun  he  had  with  that  girl  didn't 
cover  the  amount  he  expended,  it  must  be  his 
own  fault-  Gentlemen,  I  courted  that  girl 
once  myself." 

He  had  run  up  a  small  bill  at  the  village 
store,  and  went  to  pay  it,  first  asking  for  a 
receipt.  The  proprietor  grumbled  and  com- 
plained it  was  too  small  to  give  a  receipt  for. 
It  would  do  just  as  well,  he  said,  to  cross  the 
account  off,  and  so  drew  a  diagonal  pencil  line 
across  the  book.  "Does  that  settle  it?"  asked 
the  customer.  "Sure."  "An'  ye'll  niver  be 
askin'  for  it  agin?"  "Certainly  not"  "Faith, 
thin,"  said  the  other  coolly,  "an'  I'll  kape  me 
money  in  me  pocket."  "But  I  can  rub  that 
out,"  said  the  storekeeper.  "I  thought  so," 
said  the  customer  dryly-  "Maybe  you'll  be 
givin'  me  a  receipt  now.     Here's  yer  money." 

At  a  recent  English  election  two  laboring 
men  were  discussing  politics  (and  four-ale) 
in  the  public  bar  of  the  Red  Lion.  Jones 
was  a  tme-blue  Tory,  while  Smith  was  a  Radi- 
cal of  the  deepest  dye.  The  argument  was 
fierce.  "Ah,  well,"  remarked  Jones,  at  length, 
"yer  can't  get  away  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Robinson's  a  puffick  genelman.  A  reel  torf, 
'e  is.  Only  the  other  day  'e  sent  me  a  rabbit 
for  my  dinner."  "Oh,  'e  did,  did  'e?"  snapped 
Smith.  "Well,  that's  wot  we  calls  bribery." 
Jones  began  to  get  alarmed.  "Well,  the 
rabbit  was  a  trifle  'igh,"  he  replied,  depre- 
catingly.  "Wuss  still,"  thundered  Smith ; 
"wuss   still.      That's   bribery   and   corruption." 


When  the  time  came  for  the  renomination 
of  a  member  of  a  Southern  legislature,  the 
member  sauntered  down  to  the  corner  store 
one  night  to  sound  out  the  opinion  of  his 
townsmen  as  to  whether  he  should  be  sent 
back  to  the  capital  of  his  State  as  a  law- 
maker. "Well,  boys,"  he  said  to  the  assembled 
politicians,  "what  about  it?"  There  was  an 
embarrassing  pause.  "Speak  right  out,  fel- 
lows," he  encouraged  the  meeting.  "To  tell 
the  truth,  Sam,"  said  one  of  the  crowd,  "we've 
decided  that,  judging  from  what  this  hyuh 
county  got  out  of  the  legislature  while  you 
were  there,  we  mought  as  well  have  writ  a 
letter." 

The  late  Professor  Sophocles  of  Harvard 
was  a  short  but  finely  built  man,  with  bushy, 
snow-white  hair  and  beard,  olive  complexion", 
and  piercing  black  eyes,  and  looked  like  some 
venerable  Arab  sheik.  Reserved  and  shy  in 
manner,  he  was  yet  full  of  genial  humor. 
Once,  in  the  class-room,  he  asked  a  student, 
"What  was  done  with  the  bodies  of  the  Greeks 
who  were  killed  at  Marathon?"  "They  were 
buried,  sir."  "  N  ext !"  "Why,  they — they 
were  burned."  "Next !"  "I — I  don't  know, 
professor."  "Right.  Nobody  knows  1"  He 
was  never  married,  but  lived  alone  in  one  of 
the   college   buildings,   and   prepared    his   own 


food,  getting  up  curious  Turkish  dishes.  He 
allowed  a  servant  to  visit  the  room  to  make 
up  his  bed,  but  would  endure  no  further  dis- 
turbance, and  the  floor  was  unswept  from 
October  to  June. 


Charles  Sumner,  when  in  London,  gave  a 
ready  reply.  At  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor 
he  spoke  of  "the  ashes"  of  some  dead  hero. 
"Ashes!  What  American  English!"  rudely 
broke  in  an  Englishman ;  "dust  you  mean, 
Mr.  Sumner.  We  don't  burn  our  dead  in 
this  country."  "Yet,"  instantly  replied  Mr. 
Sumner,  writh  a  courteous  smile,  "your  poet 
Gray  tells  us  that  'Even  in  our  ashes  live  their 
wonted  fires.'  "  The  American  was  not  criti- 
cized again  that  evening. 


A  Scotch  nobleman  happened  to  learn,  while 
in  Washington  temporarily,  that  a  certain  dis- 
tinguished family  of  Petersburg,  Virginia, 
were  related  to  him.  Hew  he  found  it  out  is 
not  told.  But  at  any  rate,  after  much  corre- 
spodence,  preparation,  etc.,  upon  the  part  of 
the  Virginians,  he  went  to  visit  them.  Ex- 
actly what  the  mistress  or  master  of  the 
Petersburg  household  may  have  taught  their 
servants  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  ad- 
dress proper  toward  a  nobleman  is  not  re- 
corded, but  at  dinner,  the  evening  of  his 
arrival,  a  colored  man  handed  him  a  dish, 
with  the  perfectly  audible  request,  "My  God, 
take  some." 

A  pleasant  retort  was  that  given  by  Ad- 
miral Marsden  at  a  dinner  in  Malta  several 
years  ago.  It  was  given  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  by  him  to  the  American  officers  on  a 
man-of-war,  and  all  the  English  officers  in 
the  harbor  were  guests.  They  were  no  better 
bred  than  many  Englishmen  of  that  day,  for 
when  the  regular  toast,  "The  day  we  cele- 
brate," was  read,  they  set  down  their  glasses 
untasted.  The  venerable  host  added,  gently  : 
"The  day,  gentlemen,  when  England  cele- 
brates the  coming  of  age  of  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter." Every  face  cleared,  and  the  toast  was 
drunk  with  hearty  cheers.  Wit  never  finds 
its  way  to  the  mark  so  swiftly  as  when  it  is 
aimed  with  kindness  and  good-will. 


To  a  place  of  entertainment  had  resorted 
a  gracious  and  gaudy  youth,  gotten  up  regard- 
less and  resplendent  in  goodly  apparel.  En- 
amored was  he  of  the  singers  in  the  opera, 
and  he  had  brought  with  him  a  bouquet.  The 
lady  appeared  upon  the  stage  to  sing  her  prin- 
cipal air,  and  with  feverish  eagerness  he 
handed  his  floral  tribute  to  an  usher,  and  ad- 
jured him  to  pass  it  over  the  footlights  as 
soon  as  the  song  was  ended.  But  when  the 
air  was  done  the  admirer  of  embodied  art  saw 
the  singer  retire  without  his  bouquet,  and 
directly  afterward  the  usher  was  perceived 
lugging  the  trophy  up  the  aisle  again.  "You 
see,"  said  the  usher,  on  reaching  the  sur- 
prised youth,  "I  really  didn't  have  the  face 
to  hand  up  your  flowers  for  that  sort  of  sing- 
ing. Why,  she  blurred  her  staccato  passages 
frightfully,  and  her  crescendo  near  the  finale 
broke  right  in  two  in  the  middle.  And  her 
trills  !  Great  Scot !  you  yourself  couldn't  have 
failed  to  notice  that  she  made  a  complete 
slump  of  them.  I  .can't  encourage  that  kind 
of  work  even  while  acting  as  somebody  else's 
deputy,"  and  he  shoved  the  bouquet  into  the 
young  man's  arms  and  disappeared  into  the 
lobby". 

Old  Governor  Mattocks  of  Vermont,  who 
when  in  Congress  boasted  that  he  could  "beat 
'em  all  writing  bad,"  was  no  speech-maker. 
The  nearest  he  ever  came  to  making  a  polit- 
ical harangue,  according  to  a  writer  in  the 
Lowell  Courier,  was  once  when  his  friends 
gathered  around  him  to  congratulate  him  upon 
his  nomination  as  governor  of  the  State.  He 
was  in  a  tight  place,  for  he  was  compelled  to 
reply.  His  speech  was  as  follows  :  "Boys,  I 
thank  you;  and  now,  if  you  will  elect  me 
governor,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  I 
will  appoint  two  Thanksgivings  and  no  Fast. 
Good-bye."  Still,  he  wasn't  often  at  a  loss 
to  find  something  to  say  when  something  had 
to  be  said.  One  New  Year's  day  morning, 
as  he  was  bathing  and  preparing  for  breakfast, 
he  unfortunately  leaned  against  the  door  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  kitchen. 
The  door  gave  way,  and  the  maids  of  the 
household,  while  busy  preparing  the  morning 
meal,  were  astounded  to  see,  rolling  and  tum- 
bling into-  their  presence,  a  chubby,  fat  old 
gentleman  in  a  most  unpresentable  attire. 
But  his  wits  were  with  him.  "Ladies,"  he 
exclaimed,  politely,  "I  wish  you  a  happy  new 
year;"  and  then  bounded  upstairs  again,  four 
steps  at  a  time. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

The  Maiden's  Bonnet. 
My   bonnet  spreads  over   the   ocean, 

My  bonnet  spread?  over  the  sea: 
To  merely  spread  over  the  sidewalk 
Is    not  enough    for    me. 

— Chicago  Journal. 


Two  Baits 
They  fished  together,  he  and  she, 

Beside  the  babbling  mountain  brook, 
He  used  minnows  small  for  bait, 

She  used  a  sweet  but  saucy  look. 

When  they  quit  the  noisy  stream 
The  maiden's  home  they  sought. 

He  hadn't  hooked  a  single  thing, 
But  a  "sucker"  she  had  caught. 

— Ne-j}   Orleans  Picayune. 


He  Did. 

Said  the  lady:     "Here's  a  rug  to  beat; 
Also,  some  pumpkin  pie  to  eat 

When  you  complete  it." 
The  hobo  cast  a  greedy  eye 
Upon  that  wholesome  home-made  pie, 

And  longed  to  eat  it; 
Then  thoughtfully  he  eyed  the  rug, 
And,  with  a  silent  shoulder  shrug 

He  straightway  beat  it. — Brooklyn  Life. 


Sometimeber. 
If  I  had  my  way  in  creation 

I'd  add  a  new  month  to  the  year, 
A  season   for  doing  the  joblets 

Which  mock  us  when  now  they  appear. 

The  sun  should   shine  brightly  for  farming, 

Sufficient  to  lighten  your  load, 
But   never  enough   to    distract  you 

With  dreams  of  a  spin  on   the  road. 

The  rain  should  come  down  with  a  patter 
While  indoors  you  tinkered  with  zeal, 

But  never  the  drops  should  engender 
A  thought  of  rod  and  a  reel. 

Then  June,  with  its  riot  of  roses, 

And  other  months  all  should  be  clear. 

The  patented  month  of  Sometimeber 
Would  take  all  the  work  of  the  year. 

— Philadelphia  Ledger. 


A  Change  on  the  Range. 

Sure  one  big  change   has  hit  this   range, 
Since  the  summer  of   'sixty-nine, 

When  I  blew  West  in  hopeful  quest 
Of  a  lallapalloosa  mine; 

Which  I  regret,  the  same  as  yet 
Has  eluded  my  efforts  fine. 

I  weren't  no  hand  at  washing  sand, 

Nor  at  swinging  a  single-jack; 
The  mining  game  was  much  too  tame 

For  a  lad  like  your  Uncle  Mack — 
I  pulled  my  freight  at  a  rapid  gait 

And  burned  up  the  homeward  track. 

But  I  digress,  which  I  confess 

Is  a  failing  I  sometimes  own; 
I'll  start  again  for  to  explain 

Of  how  modern  the  range  has  grown, 
Since  I  punched  steers  for  Wild  Bill  Speers 

And  his  buddy,  Old  Ute  Malone. 

We  thought  it  right  to  pick  a  fight, 

And  your  enemy  punctuate 
With  slugs  of  lead  till  he  fell  dead, 

But  that  custom  is  out  of  date; 
For  now  they  go   a  leetle  slow — 

It's  the  fashion  to  arbitrate. 

In  them  old  days  we  couldn't  raise 
On  a  section  of  sagebrush  land 

No  crop  but  cows,  which  same  would  browse 
On  the  cactus  which  thrived  on  sand; 

The  grub  we  had,  I'll  simply  add, 
Was  the  kind  that's  mostly  canned. 

Now  see  the  crops,   from  spuds  to  hops, 
That  are  raised  in  this  arid  State; 

There  aint  no  rain,  but  pipe  the  grain. 
Since  we  learned  to   irrigate; 

The  record  made  with  ditch  and  spade 
Is  a  marvel  to  contemplate. 

In  frontier  days  we  sung  the  praise 
Of  the  skate. with  the  ten-mile  gait; 

But  he's  passay — the  motor  shay 

Sent  the  bronco  to   hauling  freight. 

And  now  I  hear,  about  next  year, 
All  the  ranchers  will   aviate. 

We   hesitate  to  punctuate 

With  a  six-gun  the  foe  we  hate; 

We   arbitrate   and    irrigate — 
Soon   we  punchers  will   aviate. 

Sure  one  big  change  has  hit  this  range, 
Since  I  served  my  novitiate. 

— Philadelphia    Ledger. 


To  Celebrate  the  Fourth. 

Firecracker,  Cannon,  Flag  and  Shield  Boxes 
filled  with  candies.  Appropriate  Fourth  of 
July  gifts  for  young  and  old.  At  all  four  of 
Geo.  Haas  &  Sons'  candy  stores :  Phelan 
Building,  Fillmore  at  Ellis,  Van  Ness  at  Sut- 
ter, and  28  Market  Street,  near  Ferry. 


Municipal 
Railroad 


BONDS 

We  specialize  in  securities  of  high-grade  Pacific   Coast 
enterprises,  suitable  for  trust  fund  and  similar  investment. 


Corporation 
Securities 


Our  "Monthly  Distsi  of  California  Sicuritia"  mailed  on  rtqutit. 

WAKEFIELD,  GARTHWAITE  CO. 


Member  of  Stock  and  Bond  ExcbiDge 

Suite  1107 
FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 

Telephone  Sutter  One  Thousand 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


Capital,     Surplus    and    Undivided 

Profits     $10,957,354.83 

Cash  and  Sight  Exchange 10,080,797.52 

Deposits     22,151,922.56 

Isaias    W.    Hellwan President 

I.   W.  Hellmas,  Ja. . .  .Vice-President 

F.  L.  Lipmas Vice-President 

Frank    B.    King Cashier 

.George    Grant Asst.  Cashier 

W.     McGavin Asst-  Cashier 

£.    L.    Jacobs Asst.  Cashier 


DIRECTORS 

ISAIAS   W.    HELLMAN  WM.    F.    HERRIM 

LEON   SLOSS  JOHN    C.     KIRKPATRICK 

C.    DE   GOIGNE  F.    W.    VAN    SICKLES 

PERCY    T.     MORGAN'  HARTLAND    LAW 

DUDLEY   EVANS  J.    HENRY    MEYER 

I.    W.    HELLMAN,    JR.  CHAS.    J.    DEERING 

WM.    HAAS  F.     L.    LIPMAN 
JAMES   L.    FLOOD 

Customers  of  this  Bank  are  offered  ererj  octBty  consistent  with 
pmdeot  banking.     New  accounts  are  brited. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

savings  (THE  GERMAN   BANK)    commercial 

(Member  of  the  Associated  Sanogs  Banks  oi  San  Francisco) 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Guaranteed    Capital    $  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..      1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent  Funds..      1,529,978.50 

Deposits  December  31,   1909 38,610,731.93 

Total    Assets    41,261,682.21 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H. 
Mnller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.  S.   Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,    Manager. 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

savings         108  SUTTER  ST.     commercial 

(Member  of  Associated  Savings  Basks  of  San  Francisco) 

Capital   Authorized    $1,000,000 

Paid   In    750,000 

Reserve  and    Surplus 166,874 

Total  Resources 5,281,686 


Officers — A.  Legallet,  President;  Leon  Boc- 
queraz,  Vice-President;  J.  M.  Dupas,  Vice- 
President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  John  Ginty, 
Cashier;  M.  Girard,  Assistant  Cashier;  P. 
Bellemans,  Assistant  Cashier;  P.  A.  Bergerot, 
Attorney. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.  W.  cor.  Sutter  and  Sansome  Streets 

CAPITAL $4,000,000 

SURPLUS 1,350,000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  President;  H.  Fleishhacker, 
Vice-President  and  Manager;  Jos.  Friedlander, 
Vice-President;  C.  F.  Hunt,  Vice-President; 
R.  Altschul,  Cashier;  A.  Hochstein,  Assistant 
Cashier;  F.  E.  Beck,  Assistant  Cashier;  I. 
Steinhart,  Chairman  of  Finance  Committee. 


MORE  THAN 

5% 

The    increased    cost  of    living    has 

made   it   necessary    for  the  investor 

to  seek  a  larger  return  on  his  money. 

To  meet  this  demand  we  have  a  carefully  prepared 

list  of  bonds  yielding  a  hith  rate  and  affording 

SAFETY  OF  PRINCIPAL    £f  INTEREST 

Writt  for  our  circular 

SUTRO    £#   CO. 

412  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F. 
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NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
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(  THE  STOCK  AND  BOND  EXCHANGE.  S.  F. 
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Palace  Bold,  San  Frandsco.      Hotel  Alexandria,  Us  Angeles. 
Bote!  del  Coronado.  Coronado  Beach. 
Correspondents:    Harris.   Winthrop    &    Co..    25 
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CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established   1850  OF  HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital     $1,000,000 

Cash    Assets    6,956,215 

Surplus   to    Policy-Holders 2,790,360 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH 

Manager   Pacific   Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDING 

San    Francisco 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 


TORONTO 

United  State.  AjkIs 
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PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 
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SAN    FRANCISCO 
J.  J.   Kenny.  W.  L..W.   Mill 

Manager 


$2,377.31' 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

The  social  record  for  the  week  shows  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  informality  marking  all  the  previous 
affairs  of  the  month,  with  even  fewer  numbers  of 
luncheons,  bridge  parties,  and  teas  of  the  uncon- 
ventional variety  that  always  mark  the  summer 
season. 

An  engagement  or  two,  several  out-of-town  wed- 
dings, the  arrival  at  home  of  a  number  of  brides 
and  grooms  from  their  honeymoon  trips  have  fur- 
nished the  only  pretext  for  a  manifestation  of 
social  interest,  and  every  attempt  at  entertainment 
has  been  desultory- 
Invitations  to  any  but  small  and  informal  af- 
fairs are  accepted  reluctantly  because  of  the  desire 
of  those  still  remaining  in  town  to  avoid  even  the 
semblance  of  interest  in  things  social  during  this 
period  of  suspended  animation  in  the  world  of 
society. 

Mr;.  Rufus  Steele  has  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  her  cousin,  Miss  Adair  Walden,  and  Mr. 
Winfield  Lee  Howard.  Miss  Walden  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  John  E.  Walden  and  is  a  graduate 
of  Miss  Head's  school  at  Berkeley.  No  date  has 
been  named  for  the  wedding,  but  it  is  expected  to 
take  place  in  the  fall. 

An  interesting  engagement  of  the  week  was  that 
of  Miss  Vivian  Virginia  Blakemore  and  Mr.  How- 
ard M.  Holland  of  Portland.  The  wedding  will 
be  an  event  of  the  late  summer  and  the  future 
home  of  the  young  couple  will  be  in  Oregon. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  lone  C.  Dille  and  Lieu- 
tenant Reginald  Heber  Kelly,  U.  S.  A.,  took  place 
Tuesday  evening,  June  27,  at  All  Saints  Church, 
Palo  Alto.  It  was  a  large  military  wedding,  fol- 
lowed   by    a    brilliant    reception. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Helen  Sutton  and  Mr. 
Henry  Edwin  Sherman  took  place  Thursday  even- 
ing, June  30,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  mother, 
Mrs.  Allen  McKenzie  Sutton.  The  maid  of  honor 
was  Miss  Barbara  Sutton  and  the  bridesmaids 
were  Miss  Gladys  Wickson,  Miss  Jessie  Clark, 
Miss  Cecil  Sherman,  Miss  Fergusen,  Miss  Eliza 
Kline,  and  Miss  Margaret  Hayne.  The  ceremony 
was  followed  by  a  reception  at  which  over  one 
hundt  ed  guests  were  present.  The  future  home 
of  Mr.  Sherman  and  his  bride  will  be  in  Berkeley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aimer  Kewhall  entertained  at 
dinner  on  Saturday  evening  at  their  home  at 
Hillsboro,  complimentary  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander S.  Lilly  of  San  Rafael,  who  were  their 
house  guests  over  the  week  end. 

Prior  to  his  departure  for  the  East  to  attend 
the  commencement  exercises  at  Harvard,  Mr.  Van- 
derlyn  Stow  was  made  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Bohemian  Club.  Later  he  and  Mrs. 
Stow  and  their  son,  who  is  a  student  at  Harvard, 
will  go  to  Europe. 

Mrs.  Horace  D.  Pillsbury.  who  is  spending  part 
of  the  summer  at  Del  Monte,  was  hostess  at  a 
pretty  luncheon  at  Pebble  Beach  Lodge  on  Fri- 
day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Driscoll  entertained  at 
a  supper  party  for  Miss  Margaret  Anglin  on  Fri- 
day evening  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  following 
the  performance  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 

Miss  Marian  Marvin  entertained  her  friends 
at  a  picnic  on  Sunday  at  Blithedale,  where  she 
is  spending  the  summer.  Among  her  guests  were 
Miss  Floride  Hunt,  Miss  Natalie  Hunt,  Miss  Edith 
Treanor,  Mr.  Franklin  Babcock,  Mr.  Raymond 
Ashton,  and  Mr.  Henry  Ashe  Miller. 

Mrs.  Giles  B.  Harber,  wife  of  Rear-Admiral 
Harber,  was  the  guest  of  honor  on  board  the  flag- 
ship California  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Among 
those  present  were  Mrs.  Duncan  Gatewood,  Mrs. 
George  A.  Thorpe,  Mrs.  Caldwell  Turner,  Mrs. 
Mary  Turner,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Mayo,  Mrs.  Ran- 
dolph Dickins,  Mrs.  Earl  C.  Smith,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Graham,  Mrs.  Arthur  Dodd,  Miss  Virginia  Dickins, 
Mrs.  Edwin  Underwood,  Mrs.  John  Irwin,  Jr.,  and 
Miss  Nina  Blow. 

Miss  Julia  Langhorne  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
on  Wednesday  given  at  her  Pacific  Avenue  home 
in  honor  of  the  Misses  Cunningham  of  New  York. 
Her  guests  included  Mrs.  Charles  Mills,  Miss 
Martha  Calhoun,  Miss  Margaret  Calhoun,  Miss 
Janet  Coleman,  and  Miss  Merritt  Reid. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn  entertained  a 
party  of  friends  over  the  week  end  at  their  coun- 
try home  at  Woodside.  Among  them  were  Miss 
Linda  Cadwalader  and  Signor  Ettore  Avenali, 
the  fiance  of  Miss  Mary  Josselyn. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Steele  was  hostess  at  a  "linen 
shower"  on  Friday,  which  she  had  planned  in 
honor  of  Miss  Emma  Turner,  the  fiancee  of  Lieu- 
tenant George  Ruhlin,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A.  The  home 
of  the  hostess  at  the  Presidio  was  attractively  deco- 
rated in  artillery  colors.  Among  some  of  those 
present  were  Mrs.  John  Lundeen,  Miss  Marie 
Lundeen,  Mrs.  William  Brooks,  Mrs.  A.  V.  Falk- 
ner,  Mrs.  Frederick  Prince,  Mrs.  George  M. 
Appel,  Mrs.  Frederick  Stopford,  Mrs.  Louis  Chap- 
pelaer,   and  Mrs.   Charles  Chubb. 

_\Ir.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood  entertained  at  a 
theatre  party  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Dillingham  on  Saturday  evening.  An  informal 
supper  followed  at   the  Hotel    St.    Francis. 

Miss  Marian  Miller  entertained  at  an  informal 
bridge  party  and  tea  prior  to  her  departure  for 
the  south.  The  aifair  took  place  on  Saturday 
at  her  home.  Among  the  guests  were  Miss  Amy 
Bowles,  Miss  Harriett  Stone,  Miss  Marian  Mar- 
vin, Miss  Maud  Wilson,  Miss  Laura  Baldwin,  Mrs. 
Allan  McDonald,  Mrs.  Douglas  Fry,  and  Miss 
Boericke. 

Miss  Merritt  Reid  was  hostess  on  Monday  at  a 
luncheon  which  she  gave  in  honor  of  the  Misses 
Cunningham  of  New  York. 

Miss  Florence  Hopkins  entertained  a  house 
part"  over  the  week  end  and  her  guests  attended 
the  dance  at  the  Menlo  Golf  and  Country  Club 
on  Saturday  evening.  Some  of  those  at  the 
dance  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor, 
V  and  Mrs.  Fred  McNear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
v.  rd  Pringle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Covington  Pringle, 
'.l  .3  Edith  Treanor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Moore, 
lr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
-.    McDonald    Spencer. 

Mrs.  Wallace  Alexander  was  hostess  at  a  pretty 
-uncheon  at  the  Palace  Hotel  Thursday,  at  which 


she  entertained  in  honor  of  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
John  Waterhouse,  Jr.,  of  Honolulu.  Among  her 
guests  were  Mrs.  Irving  Lundborg,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Barber,  Mrs.  Daniel  Belden,  Mrs.  Pischel,  Mrs. 
Whipple  Hall,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Moore,  Mrs.  John  Val- 
entine, Mrs.  Walter  Starr,  Miss  Emma  Grim- 
wood,  Miss  Elsie  Marwedel,  Miss  Mona  Crellin, 
and    Miss    Lillian    Downey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Rickard  entertained  at 
a  dinner  at  the  Claremont  Country  Club  on  Satur- 
day evening.  Their  guests  later  attended  the 
musicale  and  dance  at  the  club  at  the  conclusion 
of   the   dinner. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Huntington  entertained  Monday 
evening  at  dinner,  when  her  guests  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brockway  Metcalf,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gil- 
bert Brook  Perkins  of  New  York,  and  Miss  Marion 
Huntington. 

■«*-»- 

FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


Mrs.  Fiske  is  to  appear  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  during  the  two  weeks  beginning  Mon- 
day evening,  July  4,  in  her  famous  charac- 
terization of  Becky  Sharp,  and  for  two  single 
performances  as  Lona  Hessell  in  Ibsen's  "Pil- 
lars of  Society."  Mrs.  Fiske's  "Becky  Sharp" 
is  generally  considered  the  comedy  classic  of 
the  American  stage,  and  in  later  years,  when 
the  present  event  becomes  history,  it  will 
doubtless  be  placed  side  by  side  with  Jeffer- 
son's "Rip  Van  Winkle."  Langdon  Mitchell 
placed  the  stage  under  weighty  obligations 
when  in  making  a  play  of  "Vanity  Fair"  he 
succeeded  so  signally  where  many  aspiring 
dramatists  had  failed  before  so  dismally.  The 
play  has  been  the  most  popular  ever  produced 
by  Mrs.  Fiske,  and  her  own  work  in  it  has 
opened  wide  the  floodgates  of  critical  en- 
thusiasm. 

In  "Pillars  of  Society,"  an  Ibsen  drama 
which  is  not  one  of  gloom  and  depression, 
Mrs.  Fiske  is  said  to  give  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  her  artistic  breadth  and  generosity 
by  assuming  a  role  which  has  been  alluded  to 
by  a  prominent  writer  as  "the  conscience  of 
the  play,"  but  one  which  in  any  other  hands 
than  hers  would  be  of  far  less  than  its  present 
significance. 

"Becky  Sharp"  will  be  presented  for  all 
evening  performances  as  well  as  for  the  Satur- 
day matinees,  while  "Pillars  of  Society"  will 
be  the  bill  at  two  special  mid-week  matinees 
to  be  given  on  the  respective  Wednesdays  of 
the  engagement. 

The  principal  member  of  Mrs.  Fiske's  Man- 
hattan Company  is  Holbrook  Blinn,  who  needs 
no  introduction  to  San  Francisco  audiences 
since  he  is  almost  as  well-known  here  as  is 
Mrs.  Fiske  herself.  In  "Becky  Sharp"  Mr. 
Blinn  plays  that  strongly  marked  character 
role,  the  Marquis  of  Steyne,  and  in  "Pillars 
of  Society"  Consul  Bernick,  the  character 
around  whom  the  play  revolves. 


The  programme  at  the  Orpheum  next  week 
is  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it  contains 
four  of  the  best  headline  acts  in  vaudeville. 
Lily  Lena,  the  English  singing  comedienne 
who  made  herself  an  immense  favorite  here 
some  time  ago,  has  just  returned  from  London 
to  fulfill  another  engagement  over  the  Or- 
pheum Circuit  and  will  make  her  reappear- 
ance next  Sunday  matinee.  She  will  be  heard 
in  an  entirely  new  repertory  of  songs,  and  the 
effect  of  her  performance  will  be  enhanced 
by  many  beautiful  and  novel  costumes.  Loie 
Fuller's  "Ballet  of  Light"  will  be  one  of  the 
big  attractions  next  week,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  predict  that  its  colossal  success  in 
Boston  and  New  York  will  be  duplicated  here. 
The  production  has  been  put  on  at  great  ex- 
pense, thousands  of  dollars  having  been  spent 
in  superb  costuming,  sumptuous  stage  setting, 
bewildering  electrical  effects,  and  novelties  of 
stage  mechanism  never  seen  before  anywhere. 
Will  M.  Cressy  and  Blanche  Dayne  have  been 
secured  as  a  special  feature  of  next  week's 
programme  and  will  appear  in  Mr.  Cressy's 
sketch  of  New  Hampshire  life,  "Grasping  an 
Opportunity."  It  was  in  this  little  play  that 
these  delightful  artists  first  won  the  approval 
of  San  Francisco  audiences.  Captain  Maxi- 
milion  Gruber  and  Miss  Adelina's  equestrian 
review,  which  will  be  presented,  is  the  latest 
European  importation  of  the  circuit,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  animal  acts  ever  brought  to 
America,  although  it  includes  but  three  ani- 
mals, an  elephant,  a  horse,  and  a  pony.  Next 
week  will  be  the  last  of  the  Five  Olympiers, 
White  and  Simmons,  De  Lion,  and  of  Anna- 
belle  Whitford.  

Margaret  Anglin  wall  close  her  engagement 
on  Saturday  night  at  the  Columbia  Theatre, 
where  her  production  of  "The  Awakening  of 
Helena  Richie"  has  been  a  strong  drawing 
card   during   the  past   two   weeks. 


Following  Mrs.  Fiske  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre will  appear  Henrietta  Crosman,  who  has 
a  new  farce  called  "Anti-Matrimony."  The 
piece  is  from  the  pen  of  Percy  MacKaye. 


Upson — Anyway,  young  Ardupp  is  entitled 
to  great  credit  for  his  efforts.  Downing — 
Yes,  and  he  gets  it,  too.  He  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful borrower  I  know. — Chicago  Daily 
News. 


California's  choicest  product  is  the  Italian- 
Swiss  Colony's  superior  dry,  sweet  and  spark- 
ling wines.     For  sale  everywhere. 


The  Late  Henri  Harrisse. 

There  has  just  died  in  Paris,  Henri  Har- 
risse, lawyer,  historian,  and  Egyptologist. 
Professor  Harrisse  was  an  American  citizen, 
though  he  was  born  in  France  and  spent  the 
last  forty  years  of  his  very  active  life  in  that 
country.  He  was  born  in  Paris,  1830,  and 
after  graduating  in  law  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  came  to  this  country,  settled  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  for  three  years  lec- 
tured at  the  New  YTork  Law  School.  During 
his  sojourn  he  became  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  In  1866  he  returned  to  Paris  and 
lived  there  continuously  until  May  26,  1910, 
the  date  of  his  death,  teaching  and  practicing 
international  law. 

M.  Harrisse  is  known  as  an  authority  upon 
the  early  history  of  America,  and  through  long 
years  of  investigation  in  the  archives  of  dif- 
ferent European  countries  he  was  enabled  to 
collect  materials  for  many  contributions  to 
this  and  germane  subjects.  Of  bis  works  we 
may  cite  "Bibliotheca  Americana  Vetustis- 
sima"  (1869)  :  a.  bibliography  of  publications 
about  America  from  1492  to  1551 ;  "invaluable 
to  modern  students  of  that  period"  (Fiske). 
He  prepared  a  biography  of  Columbus,  made 
an  important  collection  of  the  early  maps  of 
America,  and  while  shut  up  in  Paris  during 
the  siege  of  1870,  compiled  his  "Notes  pour 
servir  a  l'histoire  de  la  bibliographic  et  de  la 
cartographie  de  la  nouvelle  France  et  des 
Pays   adjacents"    (1872). 

His  principal  works  upon  America  were 
published  simultaneously  in  French,  English, 
and  Spanish.  M.  Harrisse  was  a  remarkable 
linguist,  and  besides  his  facility  in  the  Latin 
and  Germanic  tongues  was  a  profound  scholar 
of  the  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Aramaiic  languages. 

Henri  Harrisse  never  married ;  he  leaves 
a  sister,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Ulman,  of  Baltimore,  the 
mother  of  Mrs.  J.  Dennis  Arnold  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  understood  that  the  Harrisse  li- 
brary of  Americana,  comprising  some  2000 
volumes  and  3800  manuscripts,  has  been  be- 
queathed to  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


Mosquitoes  which  swarmed  in  Panama  in 
millions  have  been  banished  by  a  thorough 
system  of  sanitation  ;  by  the  treatment  of  all 
standing  pools  with  a  preparation  of  petrol 
and  kerosene,  which  kills  the  larvae,  and  by 
the  clearance  of  grass  and  undergrowth  from 
likely  breeding  places.  There  were  days  when 
a  good  many  men  thought  Colonel  Gorgas 
was  a  hopeless  lunatic ;  now  there  are  few 
men  connected  with  the  engineering  work  in 
Panama  who  do  not  understand  that  if  the 
mosquito  lives  the  canal  dies.  Colonel  Sibert 
is  inclined  to  think  that  the  French,  despite 
financial  and  other  difficulties,  would  have 
completed  the  canal  had  they  only  known  the 
true  nature  of  the  mosquito.  According  to 
most  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  great 
canal  departments,  the  foresight,  skill,  and 
ability  displayed  by  the  French  in  the  Lesseps 
regime  have  never  received  the  praise  they 
deserve. 

■»!>■ 

The  first  of  Charles  Frohman's  long  list  of 
attractions  that  will  be  interchanged  between 
London  and  New  York  will  be  Henry  Miller 
and  his  company  in  "Her  Husband's  Wife," 
which  is  now  running  at, the  Criterion  The- 
atre. He  plans  to  send  the  play  to  England 
immediately  upon  the  close  of  its  New  York 
engagement. 
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Trademark  registered 

There  is  a  pleasant  restfulness 

in  a  quiet  chat  over  the  teacups 

WHERE  CRITICS 

CONGREGATE 

Probably  the  most  delicious 

morsel   you've  ever   eaten 

is  our 

Buttermilk  Chocolate 

PIG  and  WHISTLE 

Manufacturers    and    creators   of 
the  best  chocolates  in  the  world 

130   Post   Street 

Above  Kearny 


Wedding  Presents 

at 

NATHAN-DOHRMANN  COMPANY'S 

<J  This  store  is  famous  for  the 
beauty  and  individuality  of  its 
offerings  for  bridal  gifts. 
•I  Most  of  them  are  obtained 
abroad  by  our  representatives 
and  are  selected  from  the  best 
workmanship  of  France,  Ger- 
many and  England. 

NATHAN-DOHRMANN  COMPANY 

China,   Glass,  Silver   and  Kitchen  Ware 

Union  Square—Geary  and  Stockton  St*. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


PALACE  HOTEL 

Music  in  the  Court 

<I  A  daily  programme  of 
unusual  excellence  and 
exceptional  beauty  is  ren- 
dered by  the  orchestra 
during  luncheon,  after- 
noon and  evening,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  patrons. 

Palace  Hotel  Company 

also  operating  the  palatial 

Fairmont   Hotel 


Bring  the  Children  and  the  Fireworks 
Jolly  4th  of  July 

Hotel  del  Monte 

Grand  Fireworks  Display  on 
Grounds    in   Front    of    Hotel 

Public  and  private  fireworks  displays  per- 
mitted on  Del  Monte  Beach  and  "  Lover's 
Point"  in  Pacific  Grove. 

H.  R.  WARNER.  Manager 

Chester  W.  Kelly.  Cut  Represents  live 
Phone  Kearny  4013 


In  the  heart  of  Napa  County's  hills. 


SPRINGS 

the  famous  health  and  vacation  resort.     All 

outdoor  sports,  quaint  architecture,  beautiful 

mountain  scenery,  curative  springs,  swimming* 

For  information  and  rates,  write 

LEN  D.  OWENS,  Prop., 

Aetna  Spring's,  Napa  County,  California. 


Offers  a  combination  of  sumptuous  comforts, 
beautiful  surroundings,  and  delightful  climate 
unmatched  by  any  resort  in  central  California 
— only  halt    hour  s    ride  from  San  Francisco. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


Roy    C. 

Jas.    K. 


Ward 
Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 


ALL  FORM  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street-  Phone  Douglas  2283, 

San  Francisco,  CaL 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Frederick  Beaver,  Miss  Isabel  Beaver,  and 
Miss  Ruth  Casey  have  returned  from  ^Etna 
Springs. 

Mr.  Ogden  Mills  has  joined  his  mother  and  his 
sister,  Countess  Grannard,  in  Paris.  He  will 
probably  come  to  California  during  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Alden  Anderson,  Miss  Kathryn  Anderson, 
and  a  party  of  friends  motored  through  Lake 
County    during  the   week. 

General  John  A.  Brooke,  U.  S.  A.  (retired), 
and  Mrs.  Brooke  are  in  Paris,  after  a  long  so- 
journ   in    Germany. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Aiken,  who  returned  this  week 
from  Washington,  has  joined  Mrs.  Aiken  at  Los 
Altos. 

Mrs.  George  Willcut  and  her  son  will  spend 
July  at  Castle  Crags. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Dohrman,  who  has  been  visiting  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Clarence  Eddy,  in  New  York,  will 
return  to    San    Francisco   the  last  of  July. 

Mrs.  Niebling  and  Miss  Rhoda  Niebling  have 
returned  from  a  visit  with  friends  in  Portland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lund,  Jr.,  are  at  Santa 
Barbara,  where  they  will  spend  two  months.  They 
will  be  joined  by  Mrs.  Henry  Lally  and  Miss 
Marian   Lally   next  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels,  Jr.,  have  re- 
lumed from  a  brief  visit  to  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent  Rose  (formerly 
Miss  Maud  Bourn)  are  established  in  their  new 
lome   in    Portland    Square,    London. 

Mrs.  Van  Vorst  and  Miss  Lillian  Van  Vorst 
lave  just  arrived  in  London  and  will  make  a  brief 
itay  there  before  continuing  their  trip  on  the 
:ontinent. 

Miss  Gertrude  Jolliffe  is  with  friends  at  the 
"arleton  in  London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan,  who  have  been 
it  the  Ritz  in  London,  leave  this  week  for  Paris. 

Miss  Christine  Pomeroy  is  in  Portland,  visiting 
Miss   Genevieve  Thompson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Talbot,  who  are  in  Korea, 
:xpect  to  return  during  the  year  to  America  by 
way  of  India  and  the  Suez. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Zeile  and  Miss  Marion 
Jeile  will  spend  July  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  George  Boyd  is  the  guest  of  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Allen  Lewis,   at  Portland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Martin,  who  have  been  in 
San  Francisco  for  the  past  few  months,  will  go  to 
Newport  in  August,  where  Mrs.  Martin's  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Oelrichs,  have  taken  the 
Sargent  cottage  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  \V  alter  Rennington  Quick,  who 
ire  visiting  relatives  in  Minneapolis,  will  return 
;o  San  Francisco  the  last  of  July. 

Miss  Dorothy  Baker  is  entertaining  Miss  Myra 
[dsselyn   at  the  Baker  ranch  at  Keswick. 

Mrs.  James  Cunningham  and  her  daughters  have 
ieferred  their  departure  for  New  York  for  sev- 
eral weeks- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  Miller  (formerly  Miss 
Bessie  Reinhart)  have  arrived  from  Covington, 
Virginia,  and  have  gone  to  their  new  home  at 
Ross. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler,  Miss 
Lillas  Wheeler,  and  Miss  Olive  Wheeler  are  at 
[heir  country  home  on  the  McCloud  River.  Miss 
Henriette  Elanding  will  be  their  guest  there  dur- 
ing July. 

Mrs.  Hugo  Mansfeldt  has  returned  from  a  two 
years'  trip  to  Northern  Africa,  where  she  enjoyed 
the  unusual  experience  of  long  journeys  on  the 
iesert. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  and  Miss  Marian 
Miller  motored  to  Santa  Barbara  this  week,  and 
after  a  brief  visit  there  will  continue  further 
south.      They   will   be    absent   a   month. 

Mrs.  George  Boardman,  Miss  Dora  Winn,  Miss 
Ethel  McAllister,  and  Mr.  Otis  McAllister  arrived 
from  the  East  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Dillingham  (formerly  Miss 
Gaylord)  sailed  on  the  Siberia  Tuesday  for  Hono- 
lulu, where  they  will  make  their  future  home, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  Barron  are  in  London, 
where  they  have  been  joined  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Burke  (formerly  Miss  Genevieve  Walker). 
They  will  all  make  the  trip  to  Oberammergau  dur- 
ing the   latter   part   of  July. 

Mrs.  Russell  Wilson  has  been  the  guest  of  her 
son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville 
Pratt,  since  her  return  from  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Van  Sicklen  and  Miss 
Dorothy  Van  Sicklen  will  spend  the  month  of  July 
at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Baldwin,  who  have 
been  spending  several  weeks  on  the  Coast,  re- 
lumed Wednesday  to  their  home  at  Colorado 
Springs. 

Miss  Doris  Wilshire  spent  the  week  end  at 
Blithedale  as  the  guest  of  Miss  Marian  Marvin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Griffin  are  now  in  Paris, 
after  an   extended   continental  tour. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  P.  Brodie  has  arrived  from  her 
uorne  in  Detroit  and  is  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Lymans  and  their  son, 
Edmund,  are  at  present  in   Paris. 

Mr.  Felton  Elkins,  who  has  been  traveling  in 
Italy,  has  planned  to  be  in  Paris  on  July  4. 

Miss  Harriett  Alexander  is  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Reginald  Brooke  in  London,  but  expects  to  return 
to  Paris  before  coming  back  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wellington  Gregg,  Miss  Enid 
Gregg,  Miss  Ethel  Gregg,  and  Miss  Elyse  Schultze 
have  arrived  in  London  from  Paris  en  route  to 
San    Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie  Gordon  left  this  week 
for  Woodside,  where  they  will  spend  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aimer  Newhall  (formerly  Miss 
Ann  Scott)  were  -in  Paris  recently,  where  they 
were  met  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Boyd  and  Miss 
Louise  Boyd.  The  Boyds  will  return  this  month 
from  abroad  and  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
summer  at  their  home  at  Ross. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Sperry  have  opened  their 
country  home  at  Alta  Vista. 

Mrs.  James  Shea  and  her  niece,  Miss  Kathleen 
Farrell,  have  returned  from  Yosemite. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Geissler  of  Chicago  has  arrived 
here  to  spend  the  summer  with  her  parents,  Mr. 
£nd    Mrs.   George  A.   Moore. 

,  i  Mrs.    John    Russ   left   this   week    for    New    York 
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and    will    sail    later    for    Europe,    where    she    will 
spend  several  months. 

Mrs.  Louise  Bee  is  spending  the  summer  at 
Skaggs  Springs. 

Mrs.  William  C.  Ralston  and  Mrs.  Lucie  May 
Hayes  are  now  in  Paris,  after  having  spent  a 
month    in    Berlin. 

Mrs.  Sherman  Stow  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Kate  Ealand,  are  returning  to  America  from  the 
Orient  by  way  of  the   transsiberian   route. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  of  Lick  Observatory  will 
spend  the  month  of  July  as  the  guests  of  Mrs. 
Phebe   Hearst   at    Pleasanton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear  will  leave  next 
week  to  spend  the  summer  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Miss  Helen  Hyde  returned  from  Japan  on  Sat- 
urday. 

Dr.  J.  Wilson  Shiels  and  Mrs.  Shiels  are  at 
Castle   Crags    for    a    few   weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Bancroft  have  returned  from 
a  trip  to  Byron  Hot  Springs. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Donohue  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Katherine  Donohue,  left  Saturday  for  Yosemite. 
They  will  be  joined  later  by  Mr.  Donohue,  who  is 
now  in  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Homer  King  are  enjoying  a  trip 
in   Oregon  and   Washington. 

Mr.  Douglas  MacMonagle  has  returned  from 
school  in  the  East  and  is  spending  the  holidays 
with  his  parents,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Beverly  Mac- 
Monagle. 

Mr.  Allan  Kittle  is  at  New  Haven,  where  he 
attended    his   class   reunion  at  Yale  last    Saturday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Jones  are  at  Castle  Crags. 
On  their  return  they  will  go  to  Ross  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  summer.  Miss  Helen  Jones  is 
with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Webb  Ballard,  at  Portland. 

Miss  Virginia  Newhall  is  expected  home  shortly 
from  Boston,  where  she  has  been  studying  for 
the  past  year. 

Miss  Jennie  Crocker,  who  has  been  the  guest  of 
her  aunt,  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander,  in  New  York, 
will  return  to  her  home  at  Burlingame  in  a  week 
or  two. 

Mrs.  Lester  Herrick  and  Miss  Barbara  Small 
are  still  at  Yosemite,  where  they  will  spend  sev- 
eral  weeks  longer. 

Mrs.  George  Fife  is  the  guest  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  D.  Shortridge  at  Pacific  Grove. 

Mrs.  James  K.  Armsby  is  visiting  friends  in 
Portland. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  ./Etna  Springs  from 
San  Francisco  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Van 
Sicklen,  Mr.  H.  D.  Van  Sicklen,  Miss  Dorothy 
Van  Sicklen,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Pond  and  sons,  Mr. 
Harry  R.  Simpkins,  Mr.  Clarence  R.  Ward,  Mr. 
Ellish  H.  Parrish,  Mr.  K.  E.  Buttner  and  daugh- 
ter, Mr.  H.  A.  Ames,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Conlin 
and  children,  Mr.  Stanley  W.  Morshead,  Mr. 
Frank  E.  Carroll,  Mr.  H.  M.  Goldberg,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Withington  and  two  daughters,  Miss 
Nora  McNeil,  Mrs.  M.  Murphy,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  E.  Haven,  Miss  B.  Lenore  Gambitz,  Miss 
Faith   Gambitz. 


Literary  Proverbs  from  "  Life." 

All  that  glitters  is  not  Gilbert  Chesterton. 

People  who  read  Elinor  Glyn  shouldn't 
throw  stones. 

Richard  Le  Galliennes  will  happen  in  the 
best  regulated  publishing  houses. 

When  Theodosia  Garrison  is  bliss  'tis  folly 
to  be  Elizabeth  Browning. 

Clinton  Scollard  and  the  world  Clinton 
Scollards  with  you ;  Milton  and  you  Milton 
alone. 

I  could  not  love  Frank  Danby  so  much 
loved  I  not  George  Moore  more. 

Anthony  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  public 
library. 

-«♦»- 

The  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  whom  the 
queen  has  appointed  Mistress  of  the  Robes, 
is  the  elder  daughter  of  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  niece  of  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  whom 
she  succeeds  in  office.  The  Mistress  of  the 
Robes  is  the  only  lady  of  the  queen's  house- 
hold who  goes  out  of  office  on  any  change 
of  ministry.  In  earlier  days  the  theory  was 
that  all  the  queen's  ladies  held  political  ap- 
pointments, but  Queen  Victoria  early  in  her 
reign  succeded  in  changing  the  custom  as 
regards  all  but  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes.  At 
the  present  day  the  appointment  has  no  polit- 
ical significance.  The  Duchess  of  Buccleuch 
has  held  it  except  for  two  short  intervals  from 
1886.  The  duties  of  the  Mistress  of  the 
Robes  are  confined  to  state  occasions.  She 
accompanies  the  queen  to  any  state  ceremony 
and  goes  behind  her  in  any  procession.  The 
post  is  always  held  by  a  duchess,  who  is  tech- 
nically "mother  of  the  queen's  maids."  She 
no  longer  acts  as  tiring  woman  to  the  queen. 


The  journalism  of  Paris  is  personal  (says 
Henry  Watterson),  the  journalism  of  London 
is  impersonal — that  is  to  say,  the  one  illus- 
trates the  self-exploiting,  individualized  star- 
system,  the  other  the  more  sedate  and  orderly, 
yet  not  less  responsible  commercial  system ; 
and  it  .must  be  allowed  that,  in  both  dignity 
and  usefulness,  the  English  is  to  be  preferred 
to  the  French  journalism.  It  is  true  that  Eng- 
lish publishers  are  sometimes  elevated  to  the 
peerage.  But  this  is  nowise  worse  than 
French  and  American  editors  becoming  candi- 
dates for  office.  In  either  case,  the  public  and 
the  press  are  losers  in  the  matter  of  the 
service  rendered,  because  journalism  and  office 
are  so  antipathetic  that  their  union  must  be 
destructive  to  both. 


The  golden  fruit  of  the  orange  tree  has 
always  been  considered  the  emblem  of  good 
fortune.  It  is  supposed  that  the  custom  of 
wearing  the  flower  was  common  among  Sara- 
cen women  and  introduced  into  England  by 
the  Crusaders.  Some  writers  consider  that  it 
typified  the  golden  apple  which  figured  so 
prominently  in  old  mythological   tales. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Distance. 
A  hundred  miles  between  us 

Could    never   part  us    more 
Than  that  one  step  you  took  from  me 

What  time  my  need  was  sore. 

A    hundred   years  between   us 

Might  hold   us  less  apart 
Than  that  one  dragging  moment 

Wherein   I  knew   your   heart. 

Now    what    farewell    is    needed 

To    all    I    held   most  dear, 
So  far  and  far  you  are  from  me 

I    doubt    if   you   could    hear. 

— Theodosia     Garrison,     in    Ainslee's. 


In  Exile. 

Springtime    again    in    Paris:      Laughter    and    song 

and  May 
From    Neuilly    Gate  to    Pere   La    Chaise,    Parnasse 

to  Rue  Riquett 
Springtime  again  in   Paris — and   I    am  seas   away! 

The   conquering  sun   comes   marching  beneath    the 

Arc,  and  there, 
Sharp    to    the    left,    adown    the    Bois,    go    trotting 

pair  and  pair; 
The     Tuileries     Gardens    glitter    with    ribbon    gay 

nourrices, 
And  sculptured    Fenelon    himself  smiles   up   at    St. 

Sulpice. 
The    very    pave    is    merry    with    all    the    hurrying 

feet 
The    Faubourg   and    the    Quartier    brush    shoulders 

on  the  street, 
And  down   the  boulevards   again  the  table   chatter 

swings, 
For  it  is  spring  in  Paris,   and  the  heart  of  Paris 

sings. 

I    know    the    lamps    will    sparkle    soon    through    all 

the  capital, 
Will  light  the  ways  of  dark  Montmartre,  but  most 

light   Place  Pigelle; 
And,  oh,  tonight  I  wonder:    Is  Pepe  Fernan  there, 
And    Cecile    and    De    Bronsky,    Xerine    and    suave 

Albert? 
Does    Concha    Mendez    sing    tonight?      Do    Dirce 

and  Clarice 
And    Eulalie  and    Nanon    Blanc  whirl   in  the   mad 

mattchiche  ? 
Oh,   Leonine  and   Fanchon,  Julie,    Celeste,   Lizette, 
My  heart  is  beating  with  you;  my  dreams  are  with 

you  yet! 

Springtime    again    in    Paris !      Laughter    and    song 

and  May 
From    Neuilly    Gate   to    Pere    La    Chaise,    Parnasse 

to   Rue  Riquet! 
Springtime  again  in  Paris — and  I  am  years  away! 

— Reginald  Wright  Kauffman,  in  Smart  Set. 


O  Lyric  Master. 
Out  of  the  great  wise  silence,  brooding  and  latent 

so    long, 
Burst    on    the    world,    O    Master — sing    us    the    big 

man-song  I 

Have  we  not  piled  up  cities,  gutted  the  iron  hills, 
Schooled  with  our  dream  the  lightning  and  steam, 
giving  them  thoughts  and  wills? 

Have  we  not  laughed  at  Distance,  belting  the 
earth  with  rails? 

Are  we  a  herd  of  weaklings?  Nay,  we  are  master- 
ful males! 

We  are  the  poets  of  matter!     Latent  in  steel  and 

stone, 
Latent  in  engines  and  cities  and  ships,  see  how  our 

songs  have  grown! 

Long  have  we   hammered  and   chiseled,    hewn   and 

and   hoisted,   until— 
Lo,    'neath   the   wondering   noon   of   the    World    the 

visible  Epic  of  Will! 

Was  it  not  built  as  the  Masters  build,   lyric   with 

pain  and  joy? 
Say,  is  it  less  than  the  twin-built  Rome,   less  than 

the  song-reared  Troy? 

Less  than  an  Argive  wrangle,  warrior  and  wife  in 

a  fuss? 
These  you  sang  in  the  ancient  time — Oh,  what  will 

you  sing  for  us? 

Breathless  we  halt  in  our  labor;  shout  us  a  song  to 

cheer; 
Something   that's   swift    as    a   sabre,    keen    for    the 

mark  as  a  spear: 

Full  of  the  echoes  of  battle— souls  crying  up  from 

the  dust! 
Hungry  we  cried  to  our  singers — our  singers  have 

flung  us  a  crustl 

Choked   with    the   smoke   of   the   battle,    staggering, 

weary  with  blows, 
We  cried  for  a  goblet  of  music:  they  flung  us  the 

dew  of  a  rose! 

Gewgaw  goblets  they  gave  us,  jeweled  and  polished 

and  fine, 
And  filled  with  the  tears  of  a  weakling:     Oh,  God! 

for  a  gourd — and  wine! 

O  big  wise  Lyric   Master,   you   who   have  seen    us 

build, 
Molding  the  mud  with  our  tears  and  blood  into  the 

thing  we  willed — 

Soon  shall  your  brooding  be  over,  the  dream  shall 

be  ripened,  and  then — 
Thunderous  out  of  the  silence — hurl   us  the   Song 
of  Men! 
— From  "Man-Song,"  by  John  G.  Neihardt. 

-«♦»■ 

Candy  for  the  Fourth. 
To  take  with  you  on  your  Fourth  of  July 
outing:  Appropriately  decorated  boxes  filled 
with  candies.  At  all  four  of  Geo.  Haas  & 
Sons'  candy  stores :  Phelan  Building,  Fill- 
more at  Ellis,  Van  Ness  at  Sutter,  and  28 
Market  Street,  near  Ferry. 


Hotel  St. 

Francis 

Unde 

the  management  of  James  Woods 

The  farthest 

• 

advance 

of 

science 

n 

service 

THE  HILL  CLIMBING  CAR 

COLUMBUS 
ELECTRIC 

Bay  Cities  Electric  Co. 

1554-56  VAN  NESS  AVE.      1760-62  TELEGRAPH  AVE. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OAKLAND 


Pkone  Franklin  1275 


Phone  Piedmont  203 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto :  "  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING  " 
Most   Delightful   Climate   od   Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 
Summer  rates  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 
from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  S.  S.  Co.  steamers. 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,  for  fishing.     Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN  ROSS,   Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see  H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;  Main  3917. 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Gough  Sta. 

A  comfortable,  high   order,   uptown 
hotel,  now  under  the  management  of 

THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN 
Formerly  manager  of  St.  Dunstan's 


HOTEL  SACRAMENTO 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Elegant  new  fire-proof  construction.     Service 

as  perfcet  as  expert  management  can  produce. 

ALBERT  BETTENS,  Proprietor 


HOTEL  SAVOY 

"'J^Il 

HUMI^ftif  * 

SEATTLE 

"TWlre  Storlea  of 

- 

Solid  Com/on" 

Building,     concrete, 

- 

steel  and  marble. 

In  most  fashionable 

I'l'' 

shopping  district. 

Bound  magazines  in 

reading  room. 

Most  refined  hostelry 

in  Seattle. 

i^wTCWKi 

Absolutely  fireproof. 

B^^1  '^^B 

Rates,  SI. 50  up 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 
311-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 

147-1  SI  MINNA  STREET 

Between  New  Montgomery  and  Third 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JOHN  G.  ILS  &  CO. 

Manufacturers 

High  Grade  French  Ranges 

Complete   Kitchen   and    Bakery    Outfits 
Carving  Tables,  Coffee  Urns,  Dish  Healers 

827-829  Mission  Si.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Well,  I  mortgaged  my  home  yesterday." 
"What  make  of  auto  are  you  going  to  get  ?" — 
Houston  Post. 

Agnes — Unable  to  attract  men,  is  she? 
Gladys — Yes,  indeed.  She  says  she's  sure  that 
if  her  house  is  ever  burgled  it  will  be  done 
by  a  woman. — Life. 

"De  world  owes  you  a  livin',  son,"  said 
Uncle  Eben,  "but  you's  got  to  do  some  work 
to  git  yohse'f  identified  as  de  feller  it's  comin' 
to." — Washington  Star. 

Maud — So  Helen  and  Jack  have  made  up 
their  quarrel,  have  they  ?  Ethel — Yes,  but 
only  temporarily.  They  are  going  to  be  mar- 
ried soon. — Boston  Transcript. 

"Remember,  my  boy,  there  are  other  things 
worth  while  in  college  besides  athletics."  "I 
know.  The  mandolin  and  glee  clubs  aren't 
half  bad." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Casey — Next  time  Oi  pass  wid  a  lady,  Mul- 
ligan, ye'll  take  aff  yer  hat.  Mulligan — An' 
suppose  Oi  refuse  ?  Casey — Then,  be  hivins, 
ye'll  take  aff  yer  coat ! — Boston  Transcript. 

Janet — Viola  says  there  was  only  one  draw- 
back to  her  wedding.  Fanny — What  was  that  ? 
Janet — She  says  her  father  looked  too  cheer- 
ful when  he  gave  her  away. — Boston  Globe. 

"Realism  on  the  stage?  There  is  no  such 
thing."  "How  now?"  "Six  months  elapse 
between  Act  I  and  Act  II,  and  yet  they  have 
the    same    cook." — Louisville    Courier-Journal. 

Browning — Did  you  sell  your  automobile 
for  as  much  as  you  paid  when  you  bought  it  ? 
Greening — Well,  I  sold  it  for  as  much  as  it 
was  worth  when  I  bought  it. — Chicago  Daily 

News. 

"There's  a  proverb  that  fits  every  man." 
"What  one  fits  me?"  "'To  whom  God  gives 
office,  he  also  gives  brains.'  "  "But  I  have  no 
office."  "Well,  don't  you  see  how  it  fits?" — 
Cleveland  Leader. 

"Is  your  daughter  going  to  get  a  thesis 
ready  for  her  graduation,  Mrs.  Comeup?" 
"No,  indeed,  she  aint.  She's  going  to  have 
one  of  them  imported  gowns,  ready  made." — 
Baltimore  American. 

"I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  bear  no  man  a 
grudge."  "But  the  point  is  this :  Are  you  of 
sufficient  importance  to  make  any  man  care 
whether  you  bear  him  a  grudge  or  not?" — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 

"Why  do  you  call  your  picture  'Dawn'?" 
"Because,"  replied  the  young  impressionist, 
"few  people  know  what  dawn  looks  like, 
hence  they  are  likely  to  take  my  word  for  it." 
— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

"I  love  you,  dear,  but  I  am  green  and 
rattled,  and  I  don't  know  how  to  propose." 
"That's  all  right,  honey — you're  through  with 
me.  All  you've  got  to  do  now  is  to  ask 
papa." — Cleveland  Leader. 

"Were  the  commencement  exercises  inter- 
esting?" "Very.  The  time  was  divided  be- 
tween advice  from  public  men  on  the  selection 
of  a  career  and  suggestions  from  graduates 
on  how  to  run  the  government." — Washington 
Star. 

"They  say,"  Mrs.  Oldcastle  remarked,  "that 
he  has  made  a  study  of  occultism*"  "Has 
he?"  replied  her  hostess,  as  she  straightened 
the  $900  rug.  "He's  about  the  last  man  I'd 
pick  out  for  an  eye  doctor." — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 

"Yes,  sir,  the  fish  was  so  "big  it  pulled  him 
in  the  river."  "And  he  was  drowned?"  "No, 
but  he  might's  well  have  been,  fer  he  lost  his 
grip  on  his  gallon-jug,  and  it  floated  down 
stream,  and  he  lives  in  a  dry  county  I" — At- 
lanta Constitution. 

"A  great  crisis  always  brings  forward  a 
great  man  to  meet  it."  "Yes,"  replied  Sena- 
tor Sorghum,  "but  the  trouble  with  some  of 
us  great  men  is  that  we  get  impatient  and 
excitable  and  try  to  manufacture  our  crises  as 
we  go  along." — Washington  Star. 

"Say,  paw,"  queried  little  Sylvester  Snod- 
grass,  "what's  a  test  case  ?"  "A  test  case,  my 
son,"  replied  Snodgrass,  Sr.,  "is  a  case 
brought  in  court  to  decide  whether  there's 
enough  in  it  to  justify  the  lawyers'in  working 
up  similar  cases." — Lippincott's  Magasine. 

"The  Jaggsons  are  the  most  enthusiastic 
suburbanites  I  ever  came  across.  They  are 
always  experimenting,  but  are  not  very  prac- 
tical. Are  they  doing  anything  with  their 
place  this  summer?"  "Yes,  I  believe  they  are 
trying  to  raise  everything  on  it  but  the  mort- 
gage."— Baltimore  American. 

Algernon — What's  this  I  heah  about  Miss 
Giltcoin  agweemg  to  mawwy  you,  and  then 
going  back  on  her  word  ?  Percy — That  is 
the  stwait  of  it,  I'm  sowwy  to  say.  Algernon 
— Jeastly  twick,  deah  boy.  Why  don't  you 
si:"  her  foh  non-support?  You've  got  a  clean 
cc  fe,  doncher  know. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

"I  see  there  was  a  'swat f est'  at  the  base- 
fc-.il  park  yesterday  afternoon,"  said  Mrs. 
luiely.  "What  does  that  mean,  dear?"  "It 
means,"  growled  Mr.  Cutely,  "that  the  local 
slab  artist  developed  a  glass  arm  at  a  critical 


stage  of  the  game  and  let  the  visitors  plant 
bingles  all  over  the  lot." — Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 

"Heard  the  story  about  the  gas?"  "I  bite — 
no."  "It  hasn't  leaked  out  yet." — Mill  J 'alley 
Spectator. 

"Tom  is  such  a  stupid."  "Why,  Felice?" 
"He  says  he  can  teach  me  to  swim  in  three 
days." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

Bobbie — Pa  says  you're  a  self-made  man. 
Visitor  (proudly) — Yes,  my  boy,  I  am.  Bobbie 
— Aint  you  sorry  now  you  didn't  let  somebody 
else  help  you? — Boston  Transcript. 

The  Surgeon — What  the  dickens  have  I 
done  with  my  eye-glasses  ?  His  Wife — Are 
you  sure  you  did  not  perform  an  operation 
for  appendicitis  this  morning. — Pele  Mele. 

"How  is  your  wife,  John  ?"  John  (the 
waiter) — Well,  I  don't  know,  miss.  When  the 
sun  don't  shine  she's  miserable,  and  if  it  does 
shine  she  says  it  fades  the  carpet. — Catholic 
News. 

Belle — But  do  you  think  you  and  he  are 
suited  to  each  other?  Nell — Oh,  perfectly ! 
Our  tastes  are  quite  similar.  I  don't  care  very 
much  for  him,  and  he  doesn't  care  very  much 
for  me. — Figaro. 

"I  suppose  you  will  soon  be  giving  up  your 
motor  and  getting  an  airship."  "Not  at  all," 
replied  Mr.  Chuggins.  "There's  no  fun  in 
going  away  up  there  and  frightening  a  few 
eagles." — Washington  Post. 

"So  you  are  going  to  give  a  big  house  party 
for  the  pleasure  of  inviting  the  people  you 
like."  "No,"  replied  Mrs.  Cumrox ;  "for  the 
pleasure  of  omitting  from  the  list  people  I 
don't  like." — Washington  Star. 

"We  were  waiting  for  the  elevator  to  come 
down,"  said  a  commercial  traveler,  "after  dis- 
cussing the  probability  of  an  aeroplane's 
crossing  the  Atlantic  within  a  year,  when, 
just  as  the  cage  was  about  to  ascend,  one 
of  the  party  said:  'I'll  bet  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars that  it  won't  be  done' — and  the  elevator 
boy  took  him  up." — Everybody's  Magazine. 


A  Genuine  Surprise. 


"We  have  the  surprise  beautifully  planned," 
said  young  Mrs.  Westerleigh  to  the  guests, 
"and  Frank  doesn'.t  suspect  a  thing.  I  think 
he  has  even  forgotten  that  today's  his  birth- 
day. He  will  get  home  from  the  office  at 
about  seven  o'clock.  Then  he  always  goes 
upstairs  to  take  off  his  coat  and  put  on  his 
smoking-jacket  for  the  evening.  When  he  is 
upstairs  I  will  call  out  suddenly,  'Oh,  Frank, 
come  down  quick !  The  gas  is  escaping.' 
Then  he  will  rush  down  here,  unsuspecting, 
to  find  the  crowd  of  friends  waiting  for  him." 

It  went  off  Acactly  as  planned.  Westerleigh 
came  home  at  the  regular  hour  and  went  di- 
rectly upstairs.  The  guests  held  their  breath 
while  Mrs.  Westerleigh  called  out  excitedly, 
"Oh,  Frank,  come  down  quick.  The  gas  is 
escaping  in  the  parlor." 

Every  light  had  been  turned  out,  and  the 
parlor  was  in  perfect  darkness.  There  was 
a  rapid  rush  of  feet  down  the  stairway,  then 
a  voice  said,  "I  don't  smell  any  gas." 

"Better  light  the  jet,"  Mrs.  Westerly  sug- 
gested tremulously. 

There  was  a  sputter,  and  suddenly  the  room 
was  flooded  with  light.  Everybody  screamed. 
The  hostess  fainted. 

For  there  in  the  centre  of  the  room  stood 
Westerleigh,  attired  only  in  a  natty  union 
suit,  with  a  fresh  pair  of  trousers  over  his 
arm. 

Birthday  parties  still  form  a  forbidden  sub- 
ject of  conversation  at  the  Westerleighs'. — 
Lippincott's  Magazine. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICES. 


SAVINGS  UNION  BANK  OF  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO, whose  name  was  San  Francisco  Savings 
Union  (Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks 
of  San  Francisco),  N.  W.  corner  California  and 
Montgomery  Streets. — For  the  half-year  ending 
June  30,  1V10,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at 
the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  ail 
deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
Friday,  July  1,  1910.  A  dividend  not  drawn 
will  be  added  to  the  deposit  account,  become  a 
part  thereof  and  earn  dividend  from  July  1. 
Money  deposited  between  June  15  and  Monday, 
July  11,  both  days  inclusive,  commences  to  earn 
interest    from  July    1. 

R.   M.   WELCH,    Cashier. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SO- 
CIETY, (The  German  Bank),  (Member  of  the 
Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco), 
526  California  Street;  Mission  Branch,  2572 
Mission  Street,  near  Twenty-Second;  Richmond 
District  Branch,  432  Clement  Street,  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues. — For  the  half-year 
ending  June  30,  1910,  a  dividend  has  been  de- 
clared at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  an- 
num on  all  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on 
and  after  Friday,  July  1,  1910.  Dividends  not 
called  for  are  added  to  the  deposit  account  and 
earn   dividends   from  July    1,    1910. 

GEORGE  TOURNY,   Manager. 


THE  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY  (Member 
of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Fran- 
cisco), 101  Montgomery  Street,  corner  Sutter 
Street. — For  the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1910, 
a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four 
(4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits,  free  of 
taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Friday,  July  1, 
1910.  Dividends  not  drawn  become  part  of  de- 
posit accounts  and  earn  dividends  from  July  1, 
Money  deposited  on  or  before  July  11  will  earn 
interest  from  July   1. 

WM.   A.    BOSTON,   Cashier. 


HUMBOLDT  SAVINGS  BANK  (Member  of  As- 
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at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum, 
payable  on  and  after  July  1,  1910.  Dividends 
not  drawn  earn  interest  from  July  1.  Deposits 
made  on  or  before  luly  10  earn  interest  from 
July   1.  JNO.  U.  CALKINS,  Cashier. 
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The  State  View  of  Gillett. 

The  anxiety  of  the  New  York  Times  to  learn  how 
California  regards  the  policy  of  Governor  Gillett 
towards  the  original  fight  project  has  been  allayed  by 
an  interview,  telegraphed  from  a  southbound  train 
at  Ashland,  Oregon,  with  John  L.  Sullivan  and  "Jack" 
McAuliffe.  The  Times  learns  from  these  noted  ex- 
ponents of  local  sentiment  that  the  governor's  action 
was  "thoroughly  condemned,"  Messrs.  Sullivan  and 
McAuliffe  reporting  California  as  of  one  mind  on  that 
point.  The  governor,  as  the  Times  has  taken  such 
pains  to  ascertain,  is  "wobbly";  he  is  "about  as  popular 
as  a  roach"  and  is  "easily  influenced  by  the  joy-killers 
{ of  society."  With  the  eyes  of  the  world  on  him  he  has 
shown  up  in  the  discard;  and  California,  in  her  shame, 
finds  little  sympathy  for  electing  such  a  man. 

There  may  be  those,  even  among  the  Times's  readers, 
who  cavil  at  the  idea  of  sounding  the  public  opinion 
ol  California  on  a  train  in  Oregon,  and  from  wholly 
unprejudiced  gentlemen  who  live  somewhere  else,  but 
iet  that  pass.  We  won't  be  captious  over  geographical 
letails.     With  fine  prescience  the  Times  knew  that  Mr. 


Sullivan  and  Mr.  McAuliffe  would  say  things  likely  to 
meet  the  full  concurrence  of  their  kind,  and  it  seems 
to  be  the  impression  of  that  paper  that  it  is  the  only 
kind  of  which  California  boasts.  We  may  venture  to 
suggest  that  there  are  still  responsible  citizens,  captains 
of  industry,  educators,  ministers,  judges,  and  the  like, 
in  this  State,  and  even  some  editors,  who  find  in  Gov- 
ernor Gillett's  course  a  satisfactory  indication  of  his 
moral  fitness  for  public  responsibility.  But  we  can 
hardly  expect  this  to  impress  a  journal  which  seeks  its 
first  interpretation  of  California  ethics  from  a  traveling 
joy  party  of  gin-soaked  bruisers. 


The  Supreme  Bench. 

It  can  not  be  said  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Fuller 
that  he  added  anything  to  the  prestige  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  was  not  a  man  of  preeminent  talents  or  of 
preeminent  learning,  and  perhaps  there  was  never  a 
time  in  the  twenty-two  years  of  his  official  life  in  which 
in  a  purely  intellectual  and  professional  sense  he  was 
not  outranked  in  the  bench  over  which  he  presided. 
Associate  Justice  Field  was  a  man  of  larger  mind  and 
a  more  philosophic  lawyer;  likewise  Associate  Justice 
Miller,  Associate  Justice  Brewer,  and  perhaps  others 
have  by  their  written  opinions  illustrated  powers  of  a 
higher  order.  Judge  Fuller's  name  will  be  associated 
always  with  the  respectable  traditions  of  the  Supreme 
Bench,  but  he  will  not  become,  like  Marshall,  a  his- 
torical figure  of  high  repute  and  continuing  inspiration. 

It  is  to  the  enduring  credit  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller 
that  he  never  mixed  politics  with  his  judicial  views, 
yet  it  is  an  important  fact  in  this  connection  that 
for  some  years  he  retained  the  chief  justiceship  from 
a  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  Democratic  party.  Under  the 
law  he  might  have  retired  on  full  pay  at  seventy. 
Under  the  conditions  of  his  health  he  would  have  done 
well  to  retire  any  time  this  five  years  past.  But  he 
always  cherished  hopes  of  a  return  of  the  Democratic 
party  to  authority  in  the  government  and  felt  it  as  a 
species  of  partisan  duty  to  cling  to  the  chief  justice- 
ship in  the  chance  of  such  an  event.  It  is  possible 
that  his  well-known  dislike  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  determination  in  so  far  as  it  related 
to  the  period  of  the  latter's  presidency.  It  was  an  open 
secret  that  Roosevelt  was  anxious  to  name  a  Chief 
Justice;  and  it  has  long  been  understood  that  Justice 
Fuller  was  not  ill  pleased  to  defeat  this  ambition.  A 
story  was  current  some  four  or  five  years  ago  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  undertook  on  a  social 
occasion  the  not  very  delicate  task  of  reminding 
the  Chief  Justice  that  he  had  come  to  an  age  and 
a  condition  of  health  when  it  would  be  well  for 
him  to  retire.  "How  old  are  you,  Mr.  Chief  Justice," 
he  is  reported  to  have  asked  with  a  pointed  smile.  "I 
am  old  enough,  Mr.  President,"  the  Chief  Justice  is 
reported  to  have  said  in  reply,  "to  mind  my  own  busi- 
ness." This  story  may  or  may  not  be  precisely  true, 
but  it  is  widely  believed  to  be  an  approximate  state- 
ment of  an  actual  occurrence,  and  it  certainly  fits  in 
with  the  temperaments  and  habits  of  the  two  men. 

It  is  the  universal  opinion  that  President  Taft  will 
name  Governor  Hughes  for  the  vacant  chief  justiceship, 
instead  of  the  associate  justiceship  as  already  arranged. 
Taft  is  known  to  hold  Hughes  in  high  esteem,  and  the 
appointment  would  be  a  natural  one  in  every  way.  If, 
indeed,  Hughes  shall  be  named  the  promotion  will  be 
a  remarkable  one,  since  only  five  years  ago  Hughes  was 
a  comparatively  unknown  lawyer  and  since  he  has 
never  held  a  judicial  post.  His  fitness  for  it  will  be 
conceded;  yet  there  will  be  many  to  see  a  hazard  in 
naming  for  a  responsibility  so  great  and  so  lasting  any 
man  absolutely  unproved  by  previous  judicial  service. 

This  vacancy,  with  that  which  came  some  six  months 
ago,  gives  Mr.  Taft  his  second  appointment  to  the 
Supreme  Bench,  and  it  is  a  practical  assurance  that 
others  will  fall  in  upon  his  administration.  Associate 
Justice  Moody  is  on  the  eve  of  retirement,  and  it  is  not 


likely  that  Associate  Justice  Harlan's  period  of  active 
service  will  be  greatly  extended.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  half  the  membership  of  the  Supreme 
Bench  will  probably  be  renewed  during  the  Taft  presi- 
dency; and  it  is  fortunate  that  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment lies  in  such  discriminating  and  interested  hands. 
The  bench  as  a  whole  needs  strengthening.  No  man 
knows  this  better  than  Mr.  Taft;  no  man  is  more  com- 
petent to  make  judicious  selection  and  none  more 
earnest  in  recognition  of  the  profound  responsibilities 
involved.  His  own  service  on  the  bench  and  his  well- 
known  propensity  for  judicial  service  affords  assurance 
of  his  solicitude  for  the  dignity  and  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  „ 

The  Campaign. 

The  primary  campaign  for  the  governorship  tends  to 
sustain  the  general  view  which  the  Argonaut  presented 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  contest.  There  is  active  com- 
petition among  aspirants,  the  methods  of  each  tending 
to  reveal  innate  qualities  of  mind  and  character.  Mr. 
Curry  continues  to  work  through  a  general  scheme  of 
vote-getting  activities.  The  headquarters  of  Curry 
influence,  wherever  it  exists  in  the  several  counties,  is 
invariably  in  some  little  group  of  practical  politicians. 
It  is  a  campaign  waged  among  "the  boys"  by  methods 
calculated  to  win  support  among  elements  least 
responsible  on  the  score  of  character,  capacity,  or 
political  earnestness.  There  is  nowhere  in  it  any  sug- 
gestion of  fixed  political  principle  or  of  anything  other 
than  political  expediency.  Mr.  Johnson's  campaign  is 
industrious  and  noisy,  and  in  so  far  as  it  has  any  sig- 
nificance at  all,  destructive.  It  is  a  campaign  of 
vituperation  waged  after  the  fervid  manner  and  with 
the  familiar  stage  thunder  of  the  practiced  criminal 
lawyer.  If  Mr.  Johnson  knows  anything  about  State 
affairs,  he  fails  to  manifest  it;  if  he  has  any  con- 
structive and  worthy  aims,  he  has  failed  to  make  them 
known.  He  is  attempting  by  vociferous  damnation  of 
men  better  than  himself  to  revive  old  scandals  and  to 
besmirch  the  party  with  which  he  pretends  to  be 
affiliated.  If  he  is  for  anything  he  has  not  set  it  forth. 
As  to  his  own  fitness  for  the  duties  of  the  governorship 
he  furnishes  no  testimony  worth  a  moment's  considera- 
tion. Mr.  Stanton's  campaign  is  practically  a  local 
one;  Mr.  Ellery's  position  continues  as  it  began,  a  mere 
impertinence. 

More  and  more  it  becomes  evident  that  the  only 
Republican  in  the  field  of  gubernatorial  measure — 
the  only  man  of  real  fitness  for  the  post — is  Alden 
Anderson.  His  methods  of  appeal  are  proper  and  be- 
coming, and  the  promise  which  he  holds  before  the 
State  is  a  reasonable  one  based  upon  character  and 
achievement.  Mr.  Anderson  is  essentially  a  man  of 
affairs,  a  man  who  under  public  responsibilities  and  in 
his  individual  activities  has  illustrated  common  sense, 
integrity,  decency,  dignity.  Every  claim  made  for  him 
is  sustained  by  his  record  in  the  legislature,  in  the 
lieutenant-governorship,  in  the  bank  commissionership, 
and  by  his  career  in  business  life.  No  man  knows  the 
State  better  than  Mr.  Anderson.  No  man  among  us  in 
recent  years  has  been  more  intimately  associated  with 
the  things  essential  to  community  welfare.  With  the 
affairs  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Anderson  there 
will  be  absolute  assurance  of  business  capacity  and 
integrity  and  of  policies  at  once  conservative  and  con- 
structive. Somebody  has  said  of  Mr.  Anderson  fairly 
and  truthfully  that  he  is  "the  logical  candidate."  That 
he  will  prove  likewise  the  successful  man,  the  Argonaut 
has  not  the  first  doubt.  Most  certainly  it  will  be  so 
unless  as  a  community  California  shall  have  lost  her 
political  and  business  judgment. 

In  view  of  the  hazards  which  lie  in  faction,  the  Re- 
publican State  Committee,  we  think,  is  fully  justified 
putting  to  the  several  candidates  for  the  gover 
a  test  question  as  to  their  party  loyalty.     No  man 
right  to  ask  for  votes  on  the  ground  of  party  affili: 
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who  will  not  in  any  event  yield  to  the  party  judgment 
as  declared  in  the  primary  election.  The  proposition 
is  so  simple,  it  would  appear,  that  nobody  could  reason- 
ably object  to  it,  for  excepting  under  some  such  prin- 
ciple of  cohesion  there  can  be  no  assurance  of  party 
integrity,  Mr.  Johnson  has  of  course  the  right  to  reply 
to  this  question  or  not  as  he  pleases,  but  he  has  no  right 
to  assume  character  as  a  Republican,  to  invite  support 
as  a  Republican,  unless  he  intends  to  accept  the  party 
determination  as  it  shall  be  declared  at  the  polls.  Let 
us  ask  what  becomes  of  the  integrity  of  the  primary 
system  itself,  if  a  candidate  may  use  the  party  name  as 
a  mere  catch  word  in  support  of  his  own  ambitions,  at 
the  same  time  declining  to  accept  any  obligation  under 
the  party  name  and  authority  ? 


The  New  Order  in  England. 

Designs  are  reported  to  be  in  preparation  for  the 
-postage  stamps  and  coinage  of  George  V.  Thus  the 
old  order  giveth  place  to  the  new.  And,  naturally, 
speculation  is  busy  as  to  what  the  new  order  is  to  be, 
what  the  reign  of  Great  Britain's  latest  king  is  to 
stand  for  in  the  domains  of  social  life,  and  domestic 
and  imperial  politics.  It  is  not  possible  to  penetrate 
wholly  the  veil  which  enshrouds  the  personality  and 
predilections  of  the  new  sovereign,  yet  from  his  doings 
and  sayings  and  from  the  half-revelations  of  some  who 
have  means  of  knowing,  it  is  possible  to  attain  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  forecast. 

Too  much  importance  may  easily  be  attached  to  the 
king's  determination  to  continue  the  racing  stables  of 
his  father.  That  resolve  is  more  a  wise  concession 
to  popular  favor  than  an  expression  of  personal  prefer- 
ence. A  striking  photograph  of  a  scene  on  the  royal 
stand  at  a  race  meeting  reveals  at  a  glance  the  differ- 
ence between  father  and  son,  for  while  the  face  of  the 
late  king  is  wreathed  in  smiles,  the  symbol  of  his  keen 
personal  enjoyment  in  the  equine  contest  before  his 
eyes,  the  features  of  the  son  suggest  rather  the  medi 
tative  mood  of  a  man  who  is  wondering  why  such  a 
scene  should  cause  so  much  excitement.  As.  then, 
George  V  will  patronize  horse-racing  more  in  his  posi- 
tion as  king  than  in  the  capacity  of  a  devotee,  so  he 
will  be  unlike  his  father  in  his  relation  to  sartorial 
fashion.  He  is  no  fashion-maker  in  clothes ;  his  prefer- 
ence is  for  quiet,  inconspicuous  dressing;  and  he  has  no 
ambition  in  the  direction  of  ruling  a  "set."  It  appears 
beyond  dispute  that  he  is  the  least  formal  of  monarchs; 
is  quite  unkingly  in  his  liking  for  shaking  hands;  can 
laugh  with  the  heartiest;  has  a  seaman's  desire  to 
mingle  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men;  and,  up 
to  the  time  of  his  accession,  found  his  greatest  pleas- 
ures with  his  family  or  in  shooting.  One  acceptable 
story  credits  him  with  donning  a  paper  cocked  hat  what 
time  he  led  a  soldierly  parade  of  his  little  family. 

Yet  it  would  seem  that  these  bourgeois  characteristics 
are  combined  with  a  strong  conservative  bent  of  mind. 
If  the  secretary  of  the  king  were  asked  whether  George 
V  is  a  Liberal  or  Conservative  he  would  undoubtedlv 
reply,  as  was  done  on  behalf  of  Edward  VII,  that  the 
king  has  no  politics.  Still  it  is  impossible  to  forget 
that  before  he  came  to  the  throne  he  was  a  constant 
attendant  at  important  debates  in  Parliament,  just  as  it 
must  not  be  ignored  that  as,  by  the  terms  of  his  office, 
he  is  pledged  to  defend  the  constitution,  his  preferences 
may  be  supposed  to  favor  the  constitutional  party.  In 
his  public  actions,  however,  he  has  tactfully  maintained 
that  friendly  relation  to  both  parties  which  has  become 
the  traditionally  correct  attitude  of  Great  Britain's  sov- 
ereign. If  he  has,  by  virtue  of  the  present  political 
position,  taken  full  counsel  with  Mr.  Asquith.  it  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  he  has  also  paid  a  prolonged 
personal  visit  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  veteran  and 
invalided  champion  of  tariff  reform. 

So  far,  then,  the  attitude  of  the  king  has  been  wholly- 
correct  and  non-committal.  Xor  has  he  failed  in  atten- 
tion to  those  minor  matters  which  count  for  so  much  in 
strengthening  the  affection  of  the  people  for  the  throne. 
It  was  a  thoughtful  and  kindly  prompting  which  made 
him  request  that  the  theatres  be  reopened  lest  the  poor 
suffer  through  lack  of  employment;  and  the  same  spirit 
was  manifested  in  the  order  for  shortening  the  period 
of  full  mourning,  in  the  pardons  which  have  been 
gi  anted  to  numerous  prisoners,  in  kindly  messages  to 
the  relatives  of  victims  of  accidents,  and  the  like.  The 
-  arious  proclamations  to  his  people  which  the  events 
•f  the  past  two  months  have  occasioned  have  been  in 
q'liet  and  excellent  taste,  and  do  much  to  prove  that  he 
really  does  possess  that  strain  of  sympathetic  emotion 
with  which  he  has  been  credited. 


Of  far  greater  suggestiveness  than  all  the  foregoing, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  George  V  is  responsible  for 
the  conference  which  is  now  taking  place  between  the 
leaders  of  the  opposing  parties  relative  to  the  question 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  That  the  initiation  of  the  con- 
ference should  have  come  from  the  king  is  proof  of  his 
resolve  to  be  something  more  than  a  royal  umpire.  The 
political  influence  of  the  British  sovereign  is  sometimes 
too  greatly  minimized.  Writing  as  he  did  before  the 
publication  of  Queen  Victoria's  letters,  President  Lowell 
made  an  unintentional  error  in  asserting  that  the  polit- 
ical influence  of  the  sovereign  had  narrowed  during 
her  reign.  The  letters  entirely  disprove  that  assertion. 
They  show  that  on  two  notable  occasions  Queen  Vic- 
toria 'intervened  with  marked  success  to  avert  a  conflict 
between  the  two  houses  of  Parliament,  and  was  spe- 
cially thanked  by  iir.  Gladstone  for  services  which  had 
resulted  in  an  "escape  from  a  formidable  constitutional 
conflict."  Hence  it  would  be  misleading  to  regard 
George  V  as  a  roi  faineant,  especially  as  it  must  be 
remembered  that  at  the  last  resort  the  key  to  the  situa- 
tion is  in  his  hands.  He  alone  possesses  the  power  to 
create  the  peers  who  would  be  necessary  to  transform 
the  character  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he  might  emu- 
late the  example  of  William  IV  in  declining  to  call  those 
necessary  voters  into  existence.  Such  a  probable  factor 
of  the  situation  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  for  George 
\  in  his  earlier  manhood  has  had  command  of  a  ship- 
of-war,  and  can  not  be  supposed  to  have  entirely  lost 
the  qualities  of  rulership  which  such  a  position  postu- 
lates and  develops.  

So  far  as  the  social  life  of  the  new  reign  will  differ 
from  that  of  Edward  VII  the  influence  of  Queen  Mary 
will  probably  count  for  more  than  that  of  her  husband. 
One  thing  is  certain;  neither  divorcees,  nor  vaudeville 
stars,  nor  butterflies  of  the  "smart  set"  species  will  be 
welcome  at  court.  The  queen  is  the  antithesis  of  a 
society  leader,  for  she  has  nothing  in  common  with 
"fast"  life.  Her  training  at  the  hands  of  her  mother, 
the  Duchess  of  Teck,  was  wholly  domestic,  with  a 
strong  leaning  to  philanthropy.  Xo  whisper  of  scan- 
dal has  ever  been  heard  against  the  home  life  of  the 
new  sovereigns;  on  the  contrary,  their  devotion  to 
each  other  and  to  their  children  is  a  matter  of  indis- 
putable knowledge. 

All  this  can  hardly  fail  to  have  a  reflex  influence  on 
those  mercenary  Anglo-American  alliances  which  are 
so  keenly  resented  by  reputable  Americans  and  hardly 
less  abhorred  by  right-thinking  English  people.  To 
state,  as  has  been  done,  that  the  new  king  and  queen 
are  "anti-American"  is  to  strain  credulity  to  the 
breaking  point,  but  it  may  well  be  that  George  V  and 
his  queen  reprobate  the  attempts  of  British  aristocrats 
to  rehabilitate  with  American  dollars,  fortunes  and 
estates  which  have  been  impoverished  by  reckless  or 
desperate  courses.  AH  thoughtful  Americans  will  re- 
joice if  the  British  court  is  closed  in  future  to  parties 
to  such  alliances,  for  that  way  lies  the  most  effective 
remedy.  If  the  impecunious  British  peer  can  not  "de- 
liver the  goods,"  that  is,  insure  that  his  American  bride 
shall  have  the  entree  to  royal  society,  the  American 
mother  will  probably  exert  her  match-making  ambitions 
in  other  directions.  That  will  be  a  gain  to  both  nations ; 
it  may  teach  the  dollar-hunting  British  aristocrat  a 
little  self-respect,  and  the  title-hunting  American  mother 
that  there  are  worthier  uses  of  wealth  than  bargain- 
buying  in  the  marriage  market 

Without  doubt  that  devotion  to  philanthropic  move- 
ments which  has  characterized  the  reign  of  Queen 
Alexandra  will  be  worthily  sustained  by  Queen  Mary. 
She  has  already  extended  marked  favor  to  the  social 
work  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  given  several  proofs 
that  hospitals  and  charities  will  find  in  her  a  constant 
and  enthusiastic  patron.  Her  view  of  life  is  a  serious 
one ;  she  is  credited  with  being  deeply  religious ;  but  it 
has  yet  to  be  shown  that  such  unusual  royal  traits  may 
not  serve  her  as  well  as  laxity  of  morals  and  absorption 
in  fashion.  

For  the  moment,  of  course,  the  problem  of  domestic 
politics  holds  the  field  of  interest  in  Great  Britain. 
The  truce  of  death  is  practically  at  an  end.  It  is  true 
that  the  politicians  on  both  sides  have  not  resumed 
their  violently  partisan  orations,  and  that  the  opposing 
editors  are  penning  their  articles  in  a  conciliatory  spirit, 
but  the  fact  that  a  conference  is  in  progress  between 
the  two  parties  shows  that  the  softened  mood  which 
came  over  the  nation  through  the  sudden  death  of 
King  Edward  is  giving  place  to  the  recognition  that 
the  conflict  will  soon  be  renewed  if  a  solution  is  not  I 


reached  by  way  of  compromise.  Even  so,  however, 
it  should  be  noted  that  all  wild  talk  about  a  "crisis" 
is  wide  of  the  mark.  Just  as  surely  as  there  was  not 
and  is  not  a  "revolution"  in  Russia,  despite  the  heroics 
of  excited  journalists  whose  minds  were  filled  with 
second-hand  reminiscences  of  the  French  Revolution, 
so  there  has  not  been  and  is  not  a  "crisis"  in  Great 
Britain.  The  country  has  not  been  stirred  to  a  tithe 
of  the  extent  to  which  it  was  perturbed  by  the  reform 
bill  agitation  of  1S32.  Then  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  that  "crisis"  led  to  riots  in  London  and 
elsewhere,  to  the  calling  out  of  the  troops,  the  tolling 
of  bells,  and  the  printing  of  the  newspapers  in  mourn- 
ing. None  of  these  things  happened  last  year  or  are 
likely  to  happen  this. 

And  why?  Because,  after  all,  the  last  general  elec- 
tion was  wholly  indecisive,  for  the  Liberals  would  not 
have  been  able  to  pass  their  budget  even  in  the  House 
of  Commons  had  it  not  been  for  the  support  of  Irish 
votes  which  were  cast  in  their  favor  not  because  the 
budget  was  approved  by  the  Irish  electors,  but  because 
the  House  of  Lords  stands  in  the  path  of  Home  Rule. 
Besides,  even  among  Unionists  there  is  general  agree- 
ment that  the  House  of  Lords  needs  to  be  reformed,  and 
that  the  House  of  Commons  should  retain  its  supremacy 
in  finance  provided  a  finance  bill  is  not  vitiated  by 
"tacking."  Unionists  do  not  claim  that  the  constitu- 
tion is  perfect;  they,  too,  are  legislators  and  not  anti- 
quaries; they  are  willing  to  join  forces  in  making  the 
constitution  better.  Out  of  the  welter  of  discussion 
has  come  the  admission  by  Unionists  that  the  existing 
disparity  of  party  representation  in  the  House  of  Lords 
is  indefensible,  and  this  may  prepare  the  way  for  con- 
cessions on  the  Liberal  side  which  will  lead  to  peace. 
The  conference  will  fail  unless  each  side  is  prepared 
to  make  concessions  of  moment,  and  it  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  when  Mr.  Balfour,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  king,  became  a  party  to  the  conference  he  did  so 
prepared  to  accept  the  position  that  the  House  of  Lords 
should  be  so  reconstructed  as  to  give  the  Liberal  party 
when  in  power  an  equal  chance  with  the  Conservatives 
of  carrying  their  legislation  into  effect.  The  chief  need 
of  the  hour  is  to  evolve  some  definition  of  a  money  bill 
which  shall  for  the  future  prevent  a  budget  being 
turned  into  a  Cave  of  Adullam  for  all  the  outcasts  of 
legislation.  This  should  not  be  beyond  the  wisdom  of 
King  George's  ministry  and  opposition,  and  should  he 
have  been  the  instrument  of  such  an  achievement  he 
will  have  begun  to  build  his  reign  on  a  stable  founda- 
tion. , 

Commercial  Future  of  the  Air-Ship. 

The  career  of  the  Zeppelin  air-ship  demonstrates  that 
the  weather  problem  is  now  the  vital  one  in  aerial 
navigation.  Three  Zeppelins  have  been  destroyed — all 
by  moderate  storms.  Discouraging  as  these  disasters 
are,  they  do  not  destroy  hope ;  but  they  do  make  it 
plain  that  for  other  than  military  ventures  aerodromes, 
or  ports  of  safety,  must  always  be  near  at  hand. 

Under  these  conditions,  are  permanent  passenger 
routes  after  the  plan  of  the  Zeppelin  scheme  practicable  ? 
Will  running  dirigibles  as  a  business  pay?  When  the 
novelty  wears  off  will  there  remain  a  profit-giving 
patronage?  Much  will  depend,  of  course,  on  the  relative 
cost  of  land  and  air  transportation.  With  a  Zeppelin, 
eighteen-passenger  car,  the  running  expenses  are  $375 
a  day  and  the  passenger  charges  are  $6  an  hour. 
Travel  by  rail  is  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  an  hour 
and  by  water  much  less.  Ships  and  cars  have  freight 
to  depend  on,  but  the  dirigible  can  not  meet  this  compe- 
tition for  want  of  space  and  because  air  is  800  times 
lighter  than  water.  So  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
Zeppelins  will  find  any  patronage,  commercially,  morel 
dependable  than  the  public  taste  for  novelty  and  the 
needs  of  travel  in  high  altitudes.  Another  restriction 
on  their  business  adaptability  will,  of  course,  be  im- 
posed by  cold  weather.  One  hardly  will  listen  for  a 
loud  call  for  balloon  accommodations  in  winter  time. 

On  these  accounts  it  would  seem  that  the  chief  value 
of  aircraft  of  any  kind  will  prove  to  be  military  and    ' 
naval ;  after  that  it  will  be  found  in  exploration,   for 
which  there  is  still  an  inviting  field.     If  the  dirigible 
can  be  used  200  days  in  the  year,  as  Count  Zeppelin 
claims,  its  military  value  should  be  large  enough  fori 
all  practicable  purposes  of  a  campaign  if  not  equal  to  I 
every  special  occasion.     For  observation,  if  no  more,  a   ' 
Zeppelin  must  be  of  great  use;  as  a  machine  of  this 
type,  it  is  said,  could  in  good  weather  cover  the  length 
of  the  French  frontier  in  twelve  hours,  inspecting  tht 
whole  strategic  deployment  of  the  forces  there.     As  to 
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facilities  of  attack,  what  could  not  be  looked  for  in 
a  flying  machine  capable  of  holding  the  air  all  day 
and  carrying  ammunition  and  men  equal  in  weight  to 
that  made  possible  by  a  surplus  lifting  power  of  44,000 
pounds  ? 

Explorers,  of  course,  are  supposed  to  take  climatic 
hardships  easily,  hence  the  value  of  long-distance  Zep- 
pelins, starting  from  a  well-furnished  base,  in  arctic, 
antarctic,  high  mountain,  and  Saharan  travel.  With 
command  of  the  air,  it  will  be  possible  with  a  Zeppelin 
to  visit  hitherto  inaccessible  places  and  thus  solve  the 
last  negotiable  secret  which  may  have  baffled  geogra- 
phers, naturalists,  and  meteorologists. 

A  Lesson  to  the  Heathen. 

Mayor  McCarthy's  disappointment  over  his   friends 
the  Chinese  has  given  way  to  hope  now  that  the  district 
attorney,  by  breaking  up  one  of  their  clubs  and  jailing 
its  inmates,  has  taught  them  the  folly  of  ingratitude. 
The  public  will  recall  that  McCarthy's  racial  instincts 
of  fair  play  prompted  him  early  in  his  career  of  office  to 
assure  the  Chinese  of  a  square  deal,  expecting  a  return 
in  kind.     They  "might  gamble  their  heads  off,"  he  said, 
for  all  he  cared.     The  Mc's  and  the  O's  had  been  for 
equal  rights  since  the  sandlots  came  up  to  Montgomery 
Street  and  the  gentle  haythen  should  lack  for  nothing 
that  had  a  negotiable  value.     For  a  time  the  heathen 
in  their  blindness  stood  apart  and  seemed  suspicious. 
They  were  doubtful  of  a  Mc  bearing  gifts,   for  such 
things   had   generally   cost   more   than   they   came   to. 
Still  there  was  a  chance,  and  when  a  police  captain 
who  had  the  nerve  to  challenge  the  mayor's  humane 
plans  was  sent  to  the  cow  district,  the  Chinese  came 
confidently  into  the  open  and  formed  clubs  for  mutual 
improvement.     These   clubs   were   a   success   from  the 
start.     The  mayor,   Mr.   Flannery,   then  of  the  police 
commission,    and   Mr.    Jerome   Bassity,   the    all-round 
reformer,  had  great  hopes  of  them.     It  was  remarked 
that  they  had  framed  themselves  up  to  look  as  innocent 
of  any  intent  to  break  the  gambling  laws,  despite  their 
official  reassurances,  as  the  P.  H.  McCarthy  Business 
Men's  Association  itself.     It  was  still  surmised,  how- 
ever, that  the  clubs,  in  their  gratitude  for  equal  rights, 
would  feel  prompted  when  the  need  came  of  pouring 
oil  on  the  machinery  of  better  government.     But  they 
didn't.     Instead,  whenever  the  mayor's  new  police  called 
by  way  of  reminder,  they  ran  to  the  courts  and  got  out 
injunctions  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  force.     But  this  was 
not  all.     They  impudently  denied  that  they  had  taken 
any  advantage  of  the  mayor's  permission  to  gamble,  but 
were  merely  engaged  in  studying  morality  and  civics. 
They  said  they  owed  nothing  on  the  score  of  gratitude. 
Both  the  mayor  and  Mr.  Bassity  were  aghast.     "Thim 
haythen !"   was   a    remark   which   included   the   whole 
sentiment  embraced  in  Bret  Harte's  Iliad.     "They  have 
no  since  of  honor,"  said  Bassity,  who  had  hoped  to  be 
able  to  get  everything  cleaned  up  in  time  to  bet  on  the 
fight.    Then  there  was  a  happy  thought.    An  appeal  to 
the  district  attorney  was  made,  and  it  got  results.     Mr, 
Fickert   would   do   the   raiding  himself   as   the   public 
prosecutor,  and  let  injunctions  take  the  hindmost.    And 
he  did.     He  captured  a  club  en  masse.     Mr.   Fickert 
explained  in  the  press  that  "If  the  Chinese  are  allowed 
to  gamble,  let  it  be  understood  that  they  may  do  so; 
but  they  can  not  use  the  courts  for  purposes  of  decep- 
tion."    It  was  a  master  stroke,  and  we  now  trust,  with 
the  mayor  and  other  friends  of  reform,  that  the  Chinese 
will  learn  the  lesson  that  it  is  better  to  keep  in  touch 
with  an  administration  which  believes  in  living  as  well 
as  letting  live,  and  that  they  will  try  no  more  to  affront 
it  by  methods  which,  however  inexpensive,  are  shame- 
fully ulterior.  ( 

The  Child  and  the  Stage. 
That  sentimental  saccharisity  which  is  cloying 
present-day  literature  about  children  is  infecting  with 
its  mushiness  all  phases  of  child  life.  Notably  is  this 
the  case  in  those  States  where  child-labor  laws  are  being 
!  perverted  to  the  detriment  of  the  drama.  With  the 
original  aim  of  those  laws  there  can  be  no  quarrel. 
They  are  based  on  Thoreau's  principle  that  the  price 
of  an  article  is  what  it  costs  in  terms  of  human  life, 
and  their  laudable  object  is  to  prevent  child  labor  be- 
coming a  substitute  for  the  infanticide  of  savage  races. 
In  the  modern  rage  for  cheap  goods  there  is  need  that 
child  labor  be  protected  against  all  attempts  to  exploit 
it  in  the  production  of  those  cheap  goods,  for  no  society 
can  have  any  pretense  to  morality  which  allows  child 
life  to  be  used  up  or  stunted  in  the  interests  of  low 
price  production. 


But  to  prohibit  children  from  taking  a  walking  or 
speaking  part  on  the  stage  on  the  grounds  which  apply 
to  child  labor  in  the  factory  manifests  a  deplorable  lack 
of  clear  thinking.  The  two  cases  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon. Especially  should  it  be  emphasized  that  the  vital 
question  of  cheapening  production  does  not  enter  into 
the  question.  A  play  does  not  call  for  a  child  actor 
for  the  sake  of  saving  the  salary  of  an  adult.  To  elimi- 
nate Prince  Arthur  from  "King  John"  would  not  relieve 
treasury-day  save  by  making  the  grown-up  Hubert 
unnecessary ;  to  apply  child-labor  laws  to  that  tragedy 
would  throw  adults  out  of  work.  As  a  matter  of 
aesthetic  interest  it  will  be  recalled  that  where  children 
are  necessary  in  a  play  the  play  is  thereby  heightened 
in  value  as  a  picture  of  life  and  a  force  for  good.  If 
there  were  large  demands  for  children  in  the  modern 
type  of  musical  comedy  an  objection  to  their  employ- 
ment would  be  well  taken,  for  the  associations  of  such 
productions  are  not  what  children  should  experience; 
but  the  child  actor  is  rarely  required  save  for  plays  of 
serious  or  poetic  purpose,  and  that  being  the  case  there 
can  be  no  reason  for  prohibiting  their  appearance. 
Such  juvenile  actors  always  have  their  educational  and 
moral  interests  jealously  safeguarded.  Were  that  not 
the  case,  all  that  the  law  should  require  is  that  the 
child's  opportunities  for  education  are  adequate. 

Obstacles  to  the  development  of  talent  in  music  or 
the  drama  must  inevitably  lower  the  average  of  accom- 
plishment in  both.  In  each  art  the  child  mind  has 
capacity  of  an  unusual  kind  which  should  be  fostered 
from  the  earliest  age.  The  child-labor  laws  of  some 
States  would  have  stunted  the  genius  of  Mozart,  and 
rendered  impossible  that  early  training  in  the  art  of 
acting  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  present 
eminence  of  Mrs.  Fiske,  Miss  Adams,  several  members 
of  the  Drew  family,  and  others  who  now  give  distinc- 
tion to  the  American  stage.  Hence  that  "exaggerated 
prolongation  of  infancy"  which  appears  to  be  the  ideal 
of  some  reformers  is  a  distinct  danger  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  artistic  life  of  the  nation. 


The  Idyllington. 
What  heart  is  not  touched  with  the  sockless  romance 
of  Margaret  Illington  ?  As  the  wife  of  Manager  Froh- 
man,  that  lady,  during  an  unobtrusive  career  on  the 
stage,  felt  her  soul  moving  toward  the  kinder  seclusion 
of  the  nursery.  Mr.  Frohman,  however,  refused  to 
bill  any  new  attraction,  so  he  was  gotten  rid  of  among 
the  sanctities  of  Reno  and  his  place  given  to  a  Mr. 
Bowes  of  Tacoma,  whose  tastes  in  ornithology  sug- 
gested a  special  appreciation  of  the  stork.  It  did  not 
take  more  than  a  day  or  two  after  the  passing  of  Froh- 
man to  settle  the  charming  Margaret  in  a  new  nest 
as  a  happy  and  hopeful  bride.  Of  the  broader  details 
of  this  romance  the  public  has  been  informed;  for  Mrs. 
Bowes,  full  of  desire  for  a  larger  inconspicuity  than 
the  stage  afforded,  lost  no  time  at  the  start  in  sending 
for  the  reporters.  She  said  she  had  been  in  constant 
fear  of  the  publicity  she  might  incur  behind  the  foot- 
lights, and  that  she  had  chosen,  instead,  to  sit  quietly 
by  a  home  fire,  darn  socks,  and  wait  for  soft  arms  and 
lisping  voices.  She  was  tired  of  the  sterile  subter- 
fuges of  mimic  love.  She  wanted  the  non-professional 
aspects  of  domestic  life ;  and  while  the  reporters  waited, 
entranced,  she  modestly  started  to  fabricate  a  lace  cap. 
The  revised  and  reissued  bride  was  indeed  very  happy 
in  her  retirement;  and  she  besought  the  reporters  to 
reveal  as  little  of  her  menage  as  possible.  She  would 
like  to  see  the  proofs  and  then  to  bask  without  public 
remark  in  the  tender  sympathy  which  Mr.  Bowes  had 
shown  for  her  new  ideals. 

The  romance  had  begun,  it  seems,  with  a  wedding 
gift  of  white  yarn,  knitting  needles,  some  bolts  of  blue 
ribbon,  a  rocking-chair,  a  rattle,  and  such  other  essen- 
tials of  the  simple  domestic  life  as  were  not  deemed 
too  premature.  Then  came  a  period  of  happy  restless- 
ness. A  few  rosy  weeks  and  three  or  four  iridescent 
months  passed.  Then  there  were  vague  rumors  not 
altogether  pleasant.  But  even  this  did  not  prepare  the 
public  for  the  sudden  news,  officially  conveyed  through 
the  same  reporters,  that  Mrs.  Bowes  had  again  become 
Miss  Illington  and  would  return  to  the  stage,  which,  it 
appears,  had  also  been  caught  napping.  The  lady  had 
"found  her  soul,"  she  said,  showing  that  whatever 
her  disappointments,  her  powers  of  detection  were  still 
good.  As  for  the  socks,  there  was  nothing  to  put  them 
on  but  the  footlights.  The  only  thing  the  fair  lady 
would  undertake  to  dandle  thereafter  was  the  shadowy 
progeny  of  the  dramatic  muse. 

As  for  Bowes,  he  has  never  cultivated  the  reporters, 


and  his  views  on  the  catastrophe  can  not  be  learned; 
so  an  eager  public  must  be  content  with  the  lady's 
protestation  that  nothing  has  happened  or  failed  to 
happen  which  has  impaired  his  spiritual  value  as  a 
soulmate.  4 

The  Best  Possible  Outcome. 
Viewing  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  ot  broad 
social  interest,  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened 
did  happen  at  Reno  on  Monday  last.  If  Jeffries  had 
whipped  Johnson  it  would  have  tended  to  sustain  inter- 
est in  the  pugilistic  game,  which  as  it  has  come  to  be 
played  is  a  demoralization  and  an  abomination.  The 
practical  failure  of  the  fight  as  a  spectacle,  combined 
with  Johnson's  success,  tends  to  put  the  whole  business 
in  contempt  here  and  everywhere.  Of  course  there  will 
be  ring  contests  of  one  sort  or  another  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past,  but  probably  we  shall  not  have  another 
"big  fight"  in  a  decade.  Ring  "sport"  has  lost  whatever 
claims  to  respectability  it  may  ever  have  had;  it  has  lost 
its  flavor,  lost  its  vogue.  And  for  this  the  world  of 
decency  should  be  devoutly  thankful. 

The  assertion  that  the  "white  race"  suffers  a  loss 
of  prestige  in  this  outcome  is  ridiculous.  Jeffries  rep- 
resented not  the  white  race,  but  the  spirit  of  vulgar 
hoodlumism.  Despite  the  assertions  of  social  and  polit- 
ical strenuosity,  in  some  high  places  as  well  as  in  all  low- 
places,  the  white  race  does  not  base  its  claim  to  ascend- 
ancy in  the  world  upon  its  capacity  to  hit  and  to  dodge 
and  upon  the  insensibility  which  endures  punishment. 
The  tests  of  power  among  men  and  races  rest  not  so 
much  upon  brawn  as  upon  character,  not  so  much  upon 
heft  and  density  of  body  as  upon  weight  and  force  of  in- 
tellect. Your  "best  man"  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
prize-fighter  is  by  no  means  the  "best  man"  from  the 
standpoint  of  civilization.  The  game  of  the  ring  is  one 
in  which  the  lower  order  of  man  may  have  the  advan- 
tage over  a  higher  order  of  man.  Undoubtedly  the 
least  skillful  prize-fighter  could  "knock  out"  the  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College  in  one  swift  round.  But  that 
is  far  from  proving  that  the  ring  champion  is  the  better 
man.  The  hope  of  a  race  is  not,  indeed,  a  thing  apart 
from  physical  hardihood  and  stamina;  but  it  would  be 
a  poor  world  truly  that  would  accept  a  pfrysical  ordeal 
as  the  proof  of  supreme  merit. 

The  universal  sense  of  disgust  which  proceeds  from 
the  victory  of  the  negro  at  Reno  tends  wholesomely  to 
limit  the  evil  after-effects  of  this  most  notable  of  all 
ring  battles.  Jeffries,  if  he  had  been  the  victor,  would 
have  become  a  species  of  hero.  Thousands  would  have 
flocked  to  see  him;  millions  would  have  reveled  in  pho- 
tographic reproductions  of  the  scene  of  his  triumph. 
All  this,  with  its  vulgar  and  demoralizing  effects,  has 
been  saved  by  an  outcome  which  tends  to  nullify  popu- 
lar interest. 

The  one  distressing  effect  of  the  triumph  of  the  black 
man  is  the  stimulus  which  it  gives  to  a  low  form  of 
aspiration  on  the  part  of  the  negro  race,  especially  in 
the  South.  In  benighted  minds  it  tends  to  sustain  lower 
as  distinct  from  higher  standards.  Undoubtedly  it  gives 
encouragement  to  pretensions  which  would  better  be 
subdued  and  stifled.  Already  we  read  in  reports  of 
so-called  race  riots  all  over  the  country  that  it  has 
stimulated  the  worst  instincts  and  passions  of  the  lower 
element  of  the  black  population.  However,  this  is  only 
a  transient  mischief.  Its  influence  will  last  but  a 
little  while.  In  a  fortnight  the  incident  will  be  for- 
gotten— and  so  much  the  better  all  round. 


Reaction  in  Hungary. 

Diplomacy  may  sometimes  be  too  successful.  No 
doubt  the  veteran  emperor  of  the  dual  monarchy  is 
congratulating  himself  on  his  choice  of  Count  Khuen- 
Hedervary  as  Hungarian  premier  to  conduct  the  recent 
elections,  for  the  government  party  has  been  returned 
with  a  large  majority  over  all  other  factions  combined, 
but  the  methods  used  in  attaining  the  result  are  not  of 
a  kind  calculated  to  placate  the  non-Magyars.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  established  beyond  question  that  Hungarian 
soldiers  were  employed  in  large  numbers  by  Count 
Khuen-Hedervary  to  prevent  opposition  voters  from 
reaching  the  polling  stations,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
government  voters  were  carefully  guarded  and  liberally 
supplied  with  food  and  drink. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  various  factions  of  the 
coalition  have  been  somewhat  intolerant  and  insis 
upon  national  issues,  have,  in  fact,  subordinated   n 
matters  to  their  federal  propaganda,  but  that  v 
excuse  for  the  employment  of  force  in  preventi    - 
non-Magvars  from  voting  for  their  candidates.    0\v: 
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to  his  artificial  majority  Count  Khuen-Hedervary  will 
be  able  to  force  through  those  measures  on  which 
Francis  Joseph  insists,  but  even  he  will  not  be  able  to 
allay  for  long  those  demands  for  a  separate  tariff  and 
the  use  of  Hungarian  in  the  army  which  no  statesman 
has  been  able  to  suppress.  One  regrettable  feature  of 
the  situation  resulting  from  the  Hungarian  elections  is 
the  inevitable  postponement  of  electoral  reform,  which 
surely  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  necessities  in  a  country 
where  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  male  population  pos- 
sess the  vote.  By  resorting  most  reprehensibly  to  the 
force  of  arms.  Count  Khuen-Hedervary  has  assured 
for  the  time  the  continuance  of  Magyar  supremacy., 
and  no  doubt  the  Magyarization  of  the  Slavs  and  the 
rest  will  be  pressed  zealously  forward.  The  emperor 
may  see  in  all  this  the  result  of  his  former  threat  that 
if  he  were  compelled  to  sanction  the  use  of  Hungarian 
in  the  army  he  would  couple  with  it  the  granting  of 
universal  suffrage,  and  he  may  comfort  himself  with  the 
thought  that  he  has  secured  respite  for  his  own  lifetime. 
Yet  it  is  of  ominous  significance  that  just  as  he  has 
been  visiting  his  new  territories  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina events  have  transpired  in  Hungary  which  have 
in  them  the  seeds  of  future  divisions.  A  change  of 
dynasty  in  Austria-Hungary  is  likely  to  subvert  that 
German  and  Magyar  dominance  which  has  continued 
so  long,  especially  as  the  non-Magyars,  who  form  more 
than  half  of  the  population  of  Hungary,  are  being  rele- 
gated to.  the  position  of  serfs. 

» 

Spain's  Hope  of  Progress. 
The  Papacy  warns  Spain  that  "the  basis  of  her  past 
greatness  rested  on  devotion  to  the  church."  This 
statement  must  divert  the  muse  of  History.  Whatever 
greatness  Spain  had  in  the  arts  and  sciences  was  chiefly 
Moorish  and  in  literature  secular,  while  in  government 
and  war  Spain  was  monstrous  rather  than  great.  The 
one  mighty  part  she  played  in  the  march  of  human 
progress  was  in  giving  Columbus  way  and  room  to 
prove  that  the  earth  is  a  globe,  infallible  Catholic  doc- 
trine to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Had  the  Vati- 
can philosophy  prevailed,  Spain  would  never  have  been 
crowned  with  this  laurel;  but  after  inhabited  lands 
"over  the  edge  of  the  world"  had  been  found,  the 
church  was  only  too  willing  to  share  the  profits  of  the 
piracy  which  followed.  Both  the  crown  and  the  tiara 
divided  gigantic  plunder;  but  under  the  priest-ridden 
government  of  the  land  Spain  soon  sank  from  affluence 
to  poverty,  from  a  species  of  enlightenment,  a  heritage 
from  the  Moors,  to  the  state  of  squalid  ignorance  and 
sloth  from  which  the  Liberals  under  Sehor  Canalejas 
are  trying  to  extricate  her.  Whatever  hope  they  have 
of  success  harks  back  to  non-Catholic  precedents ;  what- 
ever apprehension  of  failure  to  Papal  reaction.  But 
it  is  a  sign  of  the  strength  of  Spain's  modernism  that 
the  Vatican  has  finally  found  cause  to  withhold  its 
dubious  "blessing"  from  the  royal  family,  which  is  the 
first  propitious  sign  of  the  strength  of  the  progressive 
movement.  There  would  be  great  hope  for  Spain  if  a 
general   excommunication  would  follow. 


Editorial  Notes. 
California  pioneers  figured  in  the  first  two  notable 
prize-fights  held  in  the  United  States,  that  of  1853  be- 
tween John  Morrissey  and  "Yankee"  Sullivan  and  that 
of  1858  between  Morrissey  and  J.  C.  Heenan,  Sulli- 
van lost  the  fight,  went  to  California,  and  ended  his 
career  by  suicide  when  in  the  hands  of  the  Vigilance 
Committee.  Heenan,  who  fought  the  winner  of  the 
first  fight,  was  known  to  pugilistic  fame  as  "the  Benicia 
boy."  In  both  these  fights  there  was  trouble  with  the 
law  over  a  site,  the  ring  for  the  first  battle  finally  being 
pitched  at  Boston  Four  Corners,  a  place  on  the  line 
between  Xew  York  and  Massachusetts,  which  neither 
State  claimed.  The  second  came  off  on  an  island  in 
Lake  Erie,  seventy-five  miles  from  Buffalo,  New  York, 
where  there  was  no  county  jurisdiction.  Morrissey, 
who  won  the  two  fights,  afterward  represented  New 
York  in  Congress.  It  is  related  of  him  that  he  gave 
a  box  of  cigars  to  the  Speaker  on  the  day  he  took  his 
seat,  which  the  Speaker  accepted  because  of  its  high 
quality,  at  the  same  time  expressing  regret  that  he 
could  not,  in  deference  to  custom,  give  any  new  mem- 
ber a  good  place  on  committees.  Mr.  Morrissey  said 
tmt  all  the  working  job  he  wanted  was  a  place  at  the 
U>;\  end  of  the  Committee  on  Revolutionary'  Pensions. 


In  acceptance  of  a  challenge  received  from  Waseda 
L-iiversity  of  Tokyo,  Japan,  the  baseball  nine  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  will  this  fall  journey  to  Tokyo 
o  play  a  series  of  five  games. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


By  Henry  C.  Shelley. 


Now  that  our  late  distinguished  visitor,  Halley's  Comet,  has 
faded  beyond  the  ken  of  the  naked  eye  and  will  soon  be  lost 
to  the  gaze  of  the  most  powerful  telescope,  the  astronomers 
are  beginning  to  pluck  up  courage.  But  some  diffidence  is 
mingled  with  their  efforts  to  reassert  their  dominance  of  the 
non-astronomical  mind.  In  one  breath  they  speak  about  the 
"very  great  gain"  which  has  accrued  to  science  by  the  observa- 
tions taken  during  the  recent  visit,  and  in  another  they  admit 
that  "it  is  hardly  possible  it  can  ever  again  prove  so  great 
an  attraction  to  scientists."  Further,  on  the  one  hand  it  is 
asserted  that  "the  last  vestiges  of  romance"  have  fallen  from 
the  comet,  and  on  the  other  the  admission  has  to  be  made 
that  whether  the  earth  did  or  did  not  pass  through  the  tail 
is  a  mystery  "the  comet  has  succeeded  in  retaining."  So 
honors  are  still  with  that  vagrant  of  the  skies,  even  though 
the  men  of  science  are  "well  content"  with  the  results  they 
have  garnered.  This  is  a  judicial  attempt  to  rehabilitate  the 
astronomical  profession,  but  a  year  or  so  hence  the  text-books 
will  be  replete  with  their  old  know-all  deliverances.  And  the 
public  memory  is  so  short  that  when  the  return  visit  of  the 
wanderer  is  due  our  astronomical  friends  will  have  regained 
their  pontifical  supremacy.  Which  is  just  as  well ;  for  it  would 
be  a  miserable  world  if  everybody  knew  everything. 


Ex-President  Eliot  has  got  the  master  of  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege into  trouble.  This  seems  an  unkind  thing  for  the  late 
head  of  Harvard  to  have  done  to  the  present  head  of  the 
institution  where  John  Harvard  was  educated.  And  it  is  all 
over  a  question  of  religion,  too.  Dr.  Eliot,  it  seems,  gave 
an  address  on  "The  Religion  of  the  Future"  to  a  summer 
school  of  theology  last  year,  and  that  utterance  so  commended 
itself  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association  that 
it  printed  it  in  pamphlet  form,  and  sent  a  bundle  to  the  master 
of  Emmanuel  for  distribution  among  his  students.  He  also 
appears  to  have  thought  highly  of  the  address,  inasmuch  as  he 
distributed  copies  to  the  undergraduates  with  a  letter  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  author  had  been  invited  to  accept 
the  office  of  ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  that  he  had  been 
for  forty  3'ears  president  of  Harvard  University,  and  was  one 
of  the  foremost  men  in  the  United  States.  He  added  an  ex- 
pression of  hope  that  the  reading  of  the  address  might 
encourage  Emmanuel  men  to  adopt  the  religion  of  the  future, 
and  discard  "the  ill-founded  and  superstitious  elements  which 
still    survive   in    popular    Christianity." 

Now,  as  may  be  imagined,  Dr.  Eliot's  address  was,  hardly 
the  kind  of  milk  for  babes  which  Episcopalian  undergraduates 
are  in  the  habit  of  imbibing.  One  or  two  salient  sentences 
will  make  this  clear. 

The  religion  of  the  future  will  not  be  based  on  authority, 
either  spiritual  or  temporal.  The  decline  of  reliance  upon 
absolute  authority  is  one  of  the  most  significant  phenomena 
of  the  modern  world.  It  is  evident  that  authority,  both  of 
the  most  authoritative  churches  and  of  the  Bible  as  a  verbally 
inspired  guide,  is  already  greatly  impaired,  and  that  the 
tendency  towards  liberty  is  progressive,  and  among  educated 
men   irresistible. 

There  will  be,  in  the  religion  of  the  future,  no  worship, 
express  or  implied,  of  dead  ancestors,  teachers,  or  rulers;  no 
more  tribal,  racial,  or  tutelary  gods  ;  no  identification  of  any 
human  being,  however  majestic  in  character,  with  the  Eternal 
Deity. 

Such  flagrant  heresy  has  aroused  the  orthodox.  It  has 
awakened  the  "indignation  of  Cambridge  men  who  are  loyal 
Christians,"  who  are  specially  scandalized  that  a  master  of 
a  Cambridge  college  should  have  lent  himself  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  iconoclastic  teaching.  One  irate  "loyal  Christian" 
demands  that  the  name  of  the  college,  Emmanuel  "God  with 
Us,"  be  immediately  changed.  Happily  the  person  who  would 
have  been  most  shocked  has  been  dead  quite  a  time.  The 
founder  of  Emmanuel,  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  brought  the  col- 
lege into  existence  to  be  a  nursery  for  Puritans,  and  as  such  it 
was  distinguished  in  John  Harvard's  student  days.  Many  a 
"painful  preacher"  of  immaculate  orthodoxy  went  from 
Emmanuel  to  New  England  to  keep  alive  there  the  austere 
rule  of  faith  that  had  been  taught  them  under  the  roof  of 
Emmanuel,  but  just  as  Harvard  University  has  wandered  far 
from  the  theological  fold  of  its  founders,  so,  Dr.  Eliot  evi- 
dently thinks,  it  is  time  the  light  was  passed  on  to  Emmanuel. 
Like  Canning,  he  has  called  in  the  new  world  to  redress  the 
balance  of  the  old.  . . 

"Save  for  Poe,  American  letters  are  unknown  in  Europe." 
Such  is  the  astonishing  statement  made  by  an  American 
visitor  to  Europe  in  the  columns  of  a  London  newspaper.  It 
reads  as  though  Sidney  Smith  had  come  back  to  earth  with 
his  "who  reads  an  American  book  ?"  That  a  sentence  so  wide 
of  the  truth  could  have  been  written  by  an  American  is 
unthinkable.  Yet  there  it  is,  and  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
conditions  in  Europe  will  probably  accept  it  for  a  true  state- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  writers  of  America, 
from  Franklin  onward,  are  probably  as  widely  read  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  in  their  native  land.  No  series 
of  classical  authors  is  thought  complete  which  does  not  in- 
clude representative  works  by  Washington  Irving,  Emerson, 
Lowell,  Holmes,  Hawthorne,  Whittier,  Longfellow,  and  many 
more.  Statistics  are  not  available  at  the  moment,  but  it 
would  be  safe  to  assert  that  the  great  writers  of  America  are, 
in  proportion  to  population,  as  much  bought  and  read  in  Eng- 
land as  they  are  in  the  United  States.  Nay,  more.  The  lists 
of  American  and  English  publishers  show  every  year  an 
increasing  exchange  in  current  literature,  so  that  an  author 
who  "makes  good"  in  America  will  speedily  find  an  audience 
in  England,  just  as  an  English  success  is  surely  followed  by 
prompt  recognition  in  the  United  States.  One  of  the  best 
proofs  of  this  interchange  of  literature  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  while  the  leading  American  publishers  have  branch  estab- 
lishments in  London  so  the  principal  English  publishers  have 


direct  representation  in  New  York.  If  Poe  were  the  only 
American  author  known  in  Europe  the  international  copyright 
arrangement  would  not  be  in  existence. 


Race  suicide  has  invaded  Wellesley.  Two  of  the  sweet 
girl  graduates  have  bent  their  intellects  to  the  framing  of 
the  following  protest : 

Since  we  must  keep  Tree  Day  closed  to  the  public  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  alumnae,  should  they  be  allowed  to  bring 
their  obstreperous  infants  to  distract  their  own  attention  and 
mar  the  pleasure  of  the  undergraduates?  If  it  is  impossible 
for  these  young  children  to  be  left  at  home,  we  would  suggest 
that  one  of  the  society  houses  be  turned  into  a  day  nursery, 
where  fond  mothers  can  leave  their  offspring  in  charge  of  an 
attendant,  or,  if  they  prefer,  remain  to.  compare  Jack  with 
Ruth  or  to  discuss  the  latest  fad  in  infants'  food  or  clothing. 
By  this  plan  the  children  could  be  duly  exhibited  to  less  for- 
tunate classmates  and  the  whole  afternoon  would  be  more 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all. 

Having  failed  so  signally  to  coerce  the  legislators  at  Albany, 
the  Strenuous  One  might  try  his  hand  at  Wellesley.  His 
duties  as  "consulting  editor"  can  not  be  so  arduous  as  to 
prevent  his  undertaking  a  professorship  in  Babyolatry. 
Otherwise  the  defenders  of  the  higher  education  for  women 
who  stoutly  aver  that  a  knowledge  of  the  'ologies  is  not  detri- 
mental to  the  mother  instinct  must  get  busy  at  once. 


But  stay.  The  suggestion  to  T.  R.  must  be  withdrawn,  or 
at  least  modified.  And  the  reason  is  that  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells 
has  but  the  other  day  perpetrated  this  example  of  Icse- 
majeste : 

I  doubt  if  all  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  its  myriad 
echoes  has  added  a  thousand  babies  to  the  eugenic  wealth  of 
the  English-speaking  world. 

But  Mr.  Wells  has  his  own  axe  to  grind.  He  wants  En- 
dowed Motherhood.  That  is,  if  the  modern  state  wishes  chil- 
dren, it  must  pay  for  them.  And  how  that  is  to  be  done  Mr. 
Wells  shall  be  allowed  to  explain  : 

Probably  it  would  be  found  best  that  the  payment  should  be 
made  to  the  mother  as  the  administrator  of  the  family  budget; 
that  its  amount  should  be  made  dependent  upon  the  quality 
of  the  home  in  which  the  children  are  being  reared,  upon  their 
health  and  physical  development,  and  upon  their  educational 
success.  Be  it  remembered,  we  do  not  want  any  children; 
we  want  good-quality  children. 

This  is  getting  back  to  Rousseau  with  a  vengeance.  And 
soon,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Wells  will  further  emulate  Jean  Jacques 
by  providing  the  world  with  a  manual  for  the  education  of 
state-endowed  babies.  This  would  be  wholly  in  keeping  with 
deriving  inspiration  from  a  man  who  abandoned  his  offspring 
to  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer  and  then  lectured  his  victim 
on  his  duties  ! 


Russia,  in  deciding  to  annex  Bokhara,  shows  a  desire 
to  gain  possession  of  what  the  Orientals  regarded  as  an 
earthly  paradise  (observes  the  London  Chronicle).  For 
so  the  country  watered  by  the  Zarafshan  or  Samarcand 
River  was  anciently  described.  "Zarafshan"  in  Persia 
means  what  it  was  supposed  to  be  to  the  countryside, 
"the  Scatterer  of  Gold."  But  the  river  is  the  scatterer 
of  gold  no  longer.  The  irrigation  works  of  the  Rus- 
sians at  Samarcand  are  drying  up  the  river  and  depopu- 
lating the  country.  Bokhara  in  English  stands  for 
"Eastland,"  but  in  spite  of  the  remoteness  which  the 
name  suggests,  it  has  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
history  of  the  world  from  the  times  of  Genghis  Khan 
to  the  announcement  of  yesterday.  The  city  of  that 
name  does  not  believe  in  town  planning,  many  of  the 
streets  being  scarcely  wide  enough  to  let  a  camel 
through. 

~~ 

Glenn  Curtiss  points  out  that  the  aeronautical  sharps 
have  progressed  faster  than  the  gasoline  engine  experts. 
If  the  engine  of  today  runs  all  right,  the  aeroplane  will 
fly  all  right.  The  airship  is  much  nearer  perfection 
than  the  engine  already,  though  their  birthdays  are  so 
far  apart  and  there  are  so  many  more  engines  than 
airships. 

James  J.  Hill  began  work  as  a  farm  hand  at  fifty 
cents  a  day.  His  income  now  is  estimated  at  $6000  a 
day,  and  his  fortune  at  more  than  a  hundred  million. 


Rulers  all  over  the  world  are  contributing  to  the  high  cost 
of  living.  Washington  has  furnished  a  recent  example,  the 
other  day  the  German  emperor  got  his  "rise,"  and  now  John 
Burns,  the  president  of  the  English  local  government  board, 
has  had  his  salary  increased  from  ten  thousand  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  humor  of  that  last  incre- 
ment consists  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Burns  is  a  whilom  labor  ' 
leader,  and  once  declared  that  no  public  man  is  worth  more 
than  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  a  year.  But  he  is  a 
bit  of  a  wit,  and  when  he  was  derided  for  his  inconsistency 
in  accepting  four  times  that  amount  he  retorted  that  it  is 
not  for  him  to  cut  the  trade-union  rate  of  wages  among  cabinet 
ministers.  He  did  not  get  his  increase  of  salary  without 
protest,  for  his  former  colleagues  in  the  lead  of  labor  chided 
him  with  a  desire  to  fraternize  with  plutocrats  and  society 
with  a  big  "S,"  besides  reminding  him  that  it  was  more 
becoming  to  avoid  ostentation  and  live  the  quiet  life  of  a 
simple  citizen.  All  appeals  to  Mr.  Burns  to  "decline"  the 
proposed  increase  fell  on  deaf  ears,  which  seems  to  show  that 
the  certain  remedy  for  the  conversion  of  labor  leaders  is  stilt 
the  gold  cure.  Meanwhile  the  leaders  who  are  still  in  the 
cold  shades  of  the  office-less  may  console  themselves  by 
singing : 

Just  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us, 

Just  for  a  riband  to  stick  in  his  coat — 
We  that  had  loved  him  so,  followed  him,  honored  him, 

Lived  in  his  mild  and  magnificent  eye, 
Learned   his  great  language,   caught  his   clear  accents. 

Made  him  our  pattern  to  live  and  to  die  ! 


July  9,  1910. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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THE    "SCANDALIZATION"    OF    ENGLAND. 

Divorce  Witnesses  Are  Violating  High  Church  Sentiments. 

London,  nay,  thanks  to  the  newspapers,  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain,  is  being  "scandalized"  day  by  day.  This 
is  the  church  view  at  any  rate,  meaning  by  church  view 
the  opinion  of  the  High  Church  section  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  attitude  of  that  division  of  the  Eng- 
lish church  is  voiced  from  time  to  time  by  speakers  at 
meetings  of  the  English  Church  Union,  and  it  is  Lord 
Halifax  who  declares  that  his  nation  is  being  "scan- 
dalized." 

And  why?  Simply  because,  by  special  invitation,  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  not  a  few  varieties 
of  women  are  giving  their  views  on  the  question  of 
divorce  before  that  royal  commission  which  is  seeking 
to  accumulate  evidence  as  to  whether  there  is  any  wide- 
spread desire  that  the  cost  of  divorce  be  equalized  be- 
tween poor  and  rich,  and  whether  other  causes  than 
those  now  recognized  should  be  regarded  as  grounds 
on  which  divorce  ought  to  be  granted.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  High  *\nglicans  hold  divorce  of  any 
kind  as  "immoral" ;  they  certainly  are  consistent  in  this, 
that  what  they  believe  has  been  a  curse  to  the  rich  they 
stoutly  oppose  being  extended  to  the  poor.  Still,  it  is 
not  so  long  since  the  Rev.  Charles  J.  Shebbeare  gently 
reminded  his  fellow-churchmen  that  High  Anglican 
teaching  about  the  doctrine  of  marriage  is  more  severe 
than  that  of  pre-Reformation  or  post-Reformation  days. 
He  shows,  in  brief,  that  it  ignores  the  "doctrine  of  con- 
sent," which,  on  the  impeccable  authority  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  declares  that  the  validity  of  a  marriage  de- 
pends upon  what  has  passed  in  the  minds  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom.  That  is  to  say,  if  their  intentions 
have  in  any  way  come  short  of  being  a  genuine  consent 
unto  matrimony,  the  union  is  null  and  void. 

But  such  hair-splitting  is  not  to  the  mind  of  the  mili- 
tant High  Anglicans.  They  have  a  doughty  spokesman 
in  the  present  Bishop  of  London,  who  as  an  unmarried 
man  might  be  supposed  immune  from  the  vexed  prob- 
lems of  husbands  and  wives.  But  that's  all  a  mistake. 
The  bishop  is  the  most  marriage-worried  man  in  his 
diocese.  Such,  at  any  rate,  is  his  own  woeful  plaint. 
He  declares  that  marriage  is  the  burden  of  his  life. 
But  why?  Simply  because  the  state  has  made  legal 
unions  between  a  man  and  a  sister  of  a  deceased  wife, 
while  the  church — that  is,  the  High  Church— still 
clings  to  that  one  of  the  forty-nine  articles  which  says 
a  man  may  no  more  marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister 
than  he  may  marry  his  grandmother.  The  bishop's 
"faithful  priests"  are,  he  says,  "bullied  and  threatened" 
because  they  refuse  to  admit  to  communion  any  couples 
who  take  advantage  of  what  the  state  says  is  law. 

And  all  the  time  that  royal  commission  is  still  sitting 
and  hearing  and  allowing  to  be  published  all  kinds  of 
opinions  as  to  divorce,  and  how  it  may  be  made  cheaper, 
and  for  what  new  reasons  it  ought  to  be  granted.  Thus 
is  England  being  "scandalized."  At  the  same  time  the 
High  Anglicans  are  getting  in  much  good  work  on  their 
own  account.  Many  of  the  witnesses  are  airing  the 
High  Church  view  with  remarkable  industry.  They 
have  included  a  judge  who  dates  his  view  of  marriage 
back  to  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  does  not  believe  any 
human  being  has  any  authority  to  dissolve  a  marriage 
once  contracted.  And  several  women  have  testified 
along  similar  lines.  Thus  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Evelyn  Hub- 
bard, speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Mothers'  Union,  said 
her  own  position  was  that,  the  marriage  tie  is  one  that 
can  only  be  broken  by  death.  Divorce  of  any  kind  is 
as  taboo  to  Mrs.  Hubbard  as  to  the  Bishop  of  London. 
That  it  was  made  possible  by  the  act  of  1858  had  "vul- 
garized and  lowered"  public  opinion  on  marriage.  It 
had  made  girls  less  cautious ;  one  such,  urged  not  to  wed 
a  man  of  bad  character,  had  said,  "I  don't  mind  what 
anybody  says,  I  am  going  to  try  it.  It  is  only  a  trial, 
because  what  is  the  divorce  court  for?" 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  fact  brought  out  by 
recent  meetings  is  that  the  women  of  the  poorer  classes 
do  not  seem  anxious  that  divorce  be  made  cheaper  and 
easier.  All  kinds  of  workers  among  the  poor  concur  in 
this  testimony.  In  fact  the  poor  are  said  to  "despise" 
the  rich  for  the  readiness  with  which  they  seek  divorce. 
Perhaps  some  light  is  thrown  upon  this  attitude  by  the 
naive  confession  of  one  witness  that  a  woman  of  the 
working  classes  "prefers  to  take  her  chance  of  mainte- 
nance under  a  separation  order."  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  not  lost  sight  of  that  the  separated  woman  is  in 
constant  temptation  to  accept  the  protection  of  another 
man  and  thus  start  on  the  downward  road. 

Xo  discussion  of  divorce  in  England  can  possibly  be 
complete  without  an  appeal  to  the  "horrible  example" 
of  America.  So  the  Bishop  of  London  borrowed  the 
"big  stick"  for  oratorical  purposes,  while  two  members 
of  the  American  embassy  have  given  their  views  to  the 
commission.  One,  Mr.  R.  Newton  Crane,  gave  sup- 
port to  the  traditional  opinion,  asserting  that  in  his 
native  land  one  marriage  in  every  sixteen  is  ultimately 
dissolved  by  divorce.  Mr.  Crane  did.  however,  contest 
|  the  widespread  English  belief  that  incompatibility  of 
;  temperament  is  the  cause  for  divorce  in  any  of  the 
;  States  of  the  Union.  His  colleague,  Mr.  J.  A.  Barratt, 
denied  the  one  divorce  to  every  sixteen  marriages 
theory,  though  admitting  that  the  facility  for  the  disso- 
lution of  marriage  in  the  United  States  tended  to  un- 
settle "those  w'ho  can  afford  to  go  and  do  as  they  like." 

Thus  far  perhaps  the  most  weighty  evidence  has  been 
that  given  by  police  magistrates  whose  daily  duties 
bring   them   into   close    contact   with   the   matrimonial 


problems  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes.  The  most 
notable  of  these  witnesses  has  been  Mr.  A.  C.  Plowden, 
who  frankly  holds  the  view  that  marriage  can  not  hope 
to  be  a  working  success  if  divorce  is  not  in  the  back- 
ground. There  is  nothing  of  the  High  Anglican  view 
about  him.  To  him  marriage  is  a  civil  contract,  which 
should  be  legal  only  when  performed  before  a  civil 
officer,  and  he  regards  infidelity,  or  desertion,  or  bigamy 
as  a  breach  of  contract.  After  all,  there  is  no  marriage, 
Mr.  Plowden  thinks,  which  is  not  an  experiment,  and 
divorce  is  simply  a  policy  of  insurance. 

Out  of  this  "scandalization"  of  England  something 
entirely  different  from  an  alteration  of  the  divorce  law 
is  likely  to  result.  And  that  is  nothing  less  than  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  England.  Even  the 
Bishop  of  London  has  almost  made  up  his  mind  in  favor 
of  having  all  marriages  conducted  before  a  civil  au- 
thority, and  "inviting  to  receive  the  blessing  of  the 
church  those  only  who  accept  and  obey  the  church's 
rule."  Hence  if  the  commission  should  report  on  lib- 
eral lines,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  a  movement  for 
severing  the  connection  of  the  church  from  the  state 
will  have  birth  in  the  church  itself.  Piccadilly. 

London,  June  20,  1910. 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


Maskers. 
Hope,  the  great  explorer  ; 

Love  whom  none  can  bind. 
Youth  that  looks  before  her, 

Age  'that  looks  behind, 
Joy  with  brow  like  Summer's, 

Care  with  wintry  pate. 
Maskers  are  and  mummers 

At  Life's  gate. 

Pow'r  with  narrow  forehead, 
Wealth  with  niggard  palm. 

Wisdom  old.  whose  hoar  head 
Vaunts  a  barren  calm  ; 

Haughty  overcomers, 

In  their  pomp  and  state  ; — 

Maskers  all  and  mummers 


At  Death's  gate ! 


-William  Watson. 


The  Last  Word. 
Creep  into    thy  narrow  bed, 
Creep  and  let  no  more  be  said ! 
Vain   thy   onset !     All  stand   fast. 
Thou  thyself  must  break  at  last. 

Let  the  long  contention  cease ! 
Geese  are  swans  and  swans  are  geese. 
Let  them  have  it  how  they  will ! 
Thou  are  tired ;  best  be  still. 

They  outtalked  thee,  hiss'd  thee,  tore  thee  ? 
Better  men  fared  thus  before  thee ; 
Fired  their  ringing  shot   and  pass'd. 
Hotly  charged — and  sank  at  last. 

Charge  once  more,  then,  and  be  dumb  ! 

Let  the  victors,  when  they  come, 

When  the  forts  of  folly  fall, 

Find  thy  body  by  the  wall ! — Matthew  Arnold. 


Summer's  Eve. 
Clear  had  the  day  been  from  the  dawn, 

All  chequered  was  the  sky, 
Thin  clouds,  like  scarfs  of  cobweb  lawn, 

Veil'd  heaven's  most  glorious  eye. 

The  wind  had  no  more  strength  than  this, 

That  leisurely  it  blew, 
To  make  one  leaf  the  next  to  kiss. 

That  closely  by  it  grew. 

The  flowers,  like  brave  embroidered  girls, 

Looked  as  they  most  desired, 
To  see  whose  head  with  Orient  pearls 

Most  curiously  was  tyred. 

The  rills  that  on  the  pebbles  played, 

Might  now  be  heard  at  will ; 
This  world  the  only  music  made, 

Else  everything  was  still. 

And  to  itself  the  subtle  air 

Such   sovereignty  assumes, 
That  it  received  too   large  a  share, 

From  nature's  rich  perfumes. 

^ — Michael  Drayton. 

To  a  Greek  Girl. 
With   breath   of   thyme   and   bees   that   hum, 
Across  the  years  you  seem  to  come, — 
Across  the  years  with  nymphlike  head, 
And  wind-blown  brows  unfilleted-; 
A  girlish  shape  that  slips  the  bud 

In  lines  of  unspoiled  symmetry ; 
A  girlish  shape  that  stirs  the  blood 

With  pulse  of  Spring,  rvutonoe. 

Where'er  you  pass, — where'er  you  go, 
1  hear  the  pebbly  rillet  flow ; 
Where'er  you  go, — where'er  you  pass, 
There  comes  a  gladness  on  the  grass ; 

You  bring  blithe  airs  where'er  you  tread, — 
Blithe  airs  that  blow  from  down  and  sea ; 

You  wake  in  me  a  Pan  not  dead, — 
Not  wholly  dead  ! — Autonoe. 

How  sweet  with  you  on  some  green  sod 
To  wreath  the  rustic  garden  god  ; 
How  sweet  beneath   the  chestnut's  shade 
With  you  to  weave  a  basket  braid ; 
To   watch  across  the  stricken  chords 

Your  rosy  twinkling  fingers  flee  : 
Or  woo  you  in  soft  woodland  words 

With  woodland  pipe,  Autonoe! 

In  vain, — in  vain  !     The  years  divide : 
Where  Thamis  rolls  a  murky  tide, 
I  sit  and  fill  my  painful  reams. 
And  see  you  only  in  my  dreams  ; — 

A  vision,  like  Alcestis,  brought 
From  underlands   of  Memory, — 

A  dream  of  Form  in  days  of  Thought. — 
A  dream, — a  dream,  Autonoe  !       — Austin  Dobson, 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Mrs.  Margaret  Selenka,  widow  of  the  Dutch  scholar, 
Dr.  Emil  Selenka,  has  been  chosen  to  lead  a  scientific 
expedition  that  will  soon  start  for  the  island  of  Java. 

Custis  Hidden  Page,  the  poet  and  essayist,  is  a  Har- 
vard graduate,  and  has  held  for  some  time  the  professor- 
ship of  Romance  Languages  and  Literature  at  the 
Northwestern  University. 

But  two  veterans  are  left  of  the  gallant  six  hundred 
who  charged  at  Balaklava^ — the  octogenarian,  Lord 
Tredegar,  who  was,  a  subaltern  of  the  Seventeenth  Lan- 
cers, and  the  near  equally  aged  Sir  George  Wombwell. 
of  the  same  regiment. 

J.  E.  Ralph,  director  of  the  government  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing,  is  the  inventor  of  the  plan  and 
machinery  for  the  new  project  of  washing  the  soiled 
redeemed  currency  for  reissue,  and  thus  saving  the 
country  a  million  or  more  annually. 

One  of  Queen  Mary's  most  valued  intimates  is  the 
Duchess  of  Roxburghe,  who  is  an  American.  Other 
Americans  who  were  always  among  the  guests  "to  meet 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales"  is  Lady  Alastair 
Innes-Ker  and  her  sister,  Lady  Willoughby  de  Eresby. 

Camille  Lemonnier,  the  leading  novelist  of  Belgium, 
the  author  of  fifty  books,  has  written  stories  of  war, 
of  nature,  of  sex,  of  the  labor  struggle,  that  won  the 
admiration  of  Flaubert  and  Maupassant  a  generation 
ago  and  are  still  regarded  as  supreme  in  their  own 
field. 

Dr.  Caleb  Williams  Saleeby,  widely  known  as  a 
writer  on  topics  related  to  medical  art  and  science,  is 
still  a  young  man.  He  was  born  at  Worthing,  England, 
in  1S78,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. His  wife  is  a  daughter  of  Alice  Meynell,  the 
poet. 

H.  V.  Radford,  an  American  naturalist,  who  had 
obtained  permission  to  shoot  one  of  the  rare  wood  bison 
of  Northwest  Canada  (now  almost  extinct)  has  gained 
new  if  unenviable  distinction  by  obtaining  a  magnificent 
specimen  which  weighed  2400  pounds,  the  largest  bison 
ever  killed. 

Fedor  Dostoievsky,  the  Russian  novelist,  was  born  in 
1821,  the  son  of  a  surgeon.  According  to  Maurice 
Baring,  the  English  writer,  Dostoievsky  is  one  of  the 
two  great  columns  which  support  the  temple  of  Russian 
literature.  Tolstoy  is  the  other.  Turgenief  is  placed 
by  Mr.  Baring  inside  the  temple. 

Notwithstanding  his  eighty  years,  Karl  Goldmark 
continues  to  compose.  He  spends  the  greater  part  of 
each  year  at  Gmiinden,  where  he  is  now  at  work  on  a 
new  opera,  based  on  Madach's  "Die  Tragodie  des  Nen- 
schen."  Goldmark's  fame  was  made  chiefly  by  his 
"Sakuntala"  overture  and  his  opera,  "The  Queen  of 
Sheba." 

Gerald  Du  Maurier,  who  is  coming  next  autumn  to 
America  as  a  star  of  the  stage,  is  the  son  of  the  late 
George  Du  Maurier,  famous  for  his  satirical  drawings 
in  Punch  and  as  the  author  of  "Peter  Ibbetson"  and 
"Trilby."  Gerald  Du  Maurier  was  born  in  1873  and 
first  appeared  on  the  stage  in  1894  with  John  Hare.  He 
made  his  first  success  as  Captain  Hook  in  "Peter  Pan," 
and  since  that  has  gained  steadily  in  reputation. 

Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry, Department  of  Agriculture,  is  deprived  of  part  of 
the  power  he  has  been  exercising  by  a  clause  in  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill.  Dr.  Wiley,  who  hereto- 
fore has  issued  citations  to  hearings  whenever  examina- 
tions made  in  his  bureau  seemed  to  justify  him  in 
demanding  of  the  manufacturer  an  explanation  of  any 
article  of  food  or  drug  product  which  it  was  thought  did 
not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  purity  demanded  by  the 
food  and  drug  act,  will  now  confine  his  work  practically 
to  his  laboratory.  His  other  powers  will  be  transferred 
to  the  solicitor  of  the  department. 

The  recent  admission  of  Eugene  Brieux  to  the  French 
Academy  has  aroused  a  tempest  of  praise  and  abuse. 
Bernard  Shaw  and  Laurence  Irving  both  speak  of 
Brieux  as  the  greatest  French  playwright  since  Moliere. 
This  Frenchman,  hardly  known  in  the  English-speaking 
world,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Laurence  Irving,  one  of  his 
leading  interpreters  on  the  stage,  "as  great  a  dramatist 
as  the  world  has  produced  since  Shakespeare."  There 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  critics  who  see  in  Brieux  "a 
kind  of  maniacal  demon  ferreting  out  his  characters 
from  the  mews  and  gutters  of  his  native  land."  His  play. 
"Les  A  varies"  (The  Worthless  Ones),  proved  too 
strong  even  for  Paris.  England  has  supressed  all  but 
two  of  his  plays. 

The  Maharajah  Sir  Nripendra  Narayan  Bhup  Baha- 
dur Cooch  Behar,  G.  C.  I.  E„  C.  B.,  now  visiting  London 
from   Bombay,   is  an   Indian   prince  who  is  well   edu- 
cated.    He  holds  a  colonelcy  in  a  British-Indian  regi- 
ment, is  a  sportsman  and  a  lawyer.     In  India  he  has  no 
rival  at  tennis,  and  as  a  polo  player  the  maharajah  is 
almost  unequaled.     As  a  big  game  hunter  he  has  shot 
tigers  and  rhinoceri.     He  owns  a  fine  racing  stud,  and 
at  one  time  or  another  has  carried  off  most  of  the  classic 
races  of  India.     During  his  last  visit  to  London  he 
a  gorgeous  supper  and  dance  to  stars  of  the  sta^< 
other  members  of  the  unconventional  fraternity. 
as  conspicuous  a  waltzer  at  court  balls  in  Ens  ' 
at  viceregal  affairs  at  home. 
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THE  "MATERNAL"  GEORGE  SAND. 


A  New  Study  of  the  Much -Loving  French  Novelist. 

Lucile  -  Amandine  -  Aurore  Dupin.  afterwards  the 
Baronne  Dudevant,  but  best  known  to  the  world  by  her 
pen  name  of  George  Sand,  still  remains  a  figure  of 
inexhaustible  interest.  She  wrote  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  and  for  fifty  times  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days  never  let  a  day  pass  without  covering  more 
pages  than  other  writers  in  a  month.  She  gave  to 
the  world  her  views  on  love,  the  family,  social  institu- 
tions, and  government,  and  in  the  course  of  her  career 
formed  with  men  other  than  her  husband  a  series  of 
"alliances"  which  would  have  kept  her  name  alive  had 
she  never  written  a  line.  Hardly  is  it  surprising,  then, 
that  she  has  been  the  theme  of  countless  volumes,  or 
that  another  from  the  pen  of  Rene  Doumic,  entitled 
"George  Sand:  Some  Aspects  of  Her  Life  and  Work," 
should  possess  features  of  interest  which  make  it  far 
from  superfluous. 

^"hat  has  to  be  remembered  in  attempting  an  appre- 
ciation of  this  famous  Frenchwoman  is  that  she  came 
of  parents  who  on  her  father's  side  linked  her  to  aris 
tocracy  and  on  her  mothers  to  the  people.  Her  mater- 
nal grandmother,  too,  has  to  be  taken  into  account, 
who  was  "if  not  a  typical  grande  dame,  at  least  a 
typical  elegant  woman  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  centurv.'"  After  the  accidental  death  of  her 
father,  the  future  George  Sand  lived  generally  with  her 
grandmother  at  Nohant  in  the  lovely  district  of  Berry. 
The  girl's  most  outstanding  characteristic  at  this  period 
is  thus  described: 

There  was  only  one  marked  trait  in  the  child's  character 
up  to  this  date,  and  that  was  a  great  tendency  to  reverie.  For 
long  hours  she  would  remain  alone,  motionless,  gazing  into 
space.  People  were  anxious  about  her  when  they  saw  her 
looking  so  stupid,  but  her  mother  invariably  said:  "Do  not 
be  alarmed.  She  is  always  ruminating  about  something." 
Country  life,  while  providing  her  with  fresh  air  and  plenty 
of  exercise,  so  that  her  health  was  magnificent,  gave  fresh 
food  and  another  turn  to  her  reveries.  Ten  years  earlier 
Alphonse  de  Lamartine  had  been  sent  to  the  country  at  Milly. 
and  allowed  to  frequent  the  little  peasant  children  of  the 
place.  Aurore  Dupin's  existence  was  now  very  much  the  same 
as  that  of  Lamartine.  Nohant  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  Black  Valley.  The  ground  is  dark  and  rich :  there  are 
narrow,  shady  paths.  It  is  not  a  hilly  country7,  and  there  are 
wide,  peaceful  horizons.  At  all  hours  of  the  day  and  at.  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  Aurore  wandered  along  the  Berry  roads 
with  her  little  playfellows,  the  farmers'  children.  There  was 
Marie  who  tended  the  flock.  Solange  who  collected  leaves,  and 
Liset  and  Plaisir  who  minded  the  pigs.  She  always  knew  in 
what  meadow  or  in  what  place  she  would  find  them.  She 
played  with  them  amongst  the  hay.  climbed  the  trees,  and 
dabbled  in  the  water.  She  minded  the  flock  with  them,  and 
in  winter  when  the  herdsmen  talked  together,  assembled  around 
their  fire,  she  listened  to  their  wonderful  stories.  These 
credulous  children  had  "seen  with  their  own  eyes"  Georgeon, 
the  evil  spirit  of  the  Black  Valley.  They  had  also  seen 
will-o'-the-wisps,  ghosts,  the  "white  greyhound,"  and  the  "Big 
Beast"  !  In  the  evenings  she  sat  up  listening  to  the  stories 
told  by  the  hemp-weaver.  Her  fresh  young  soul  was  thus 
impregnated  at  an  early  age  with  the  poetry  of  the  country. 
And  it  was  all  the  poetry  of  the  country-  that  which  comes 
from  things,  such  as  the  freshness  of  the  air  and  the  perfume 
of  the  flowers,  but  also  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  sentiments  and  in  that  candor  and  surprise  face  to 
face  with  those  sights  of  nature  which  have  remained  the 
same  and  have  been  just  as  incomprehensible  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  the  child  was  sent  to  a  con- 
vent, which  opened  to  her  another  world  of  sentiment, 
that  of  Christian  emotion.  She  even  thought  of  be- 
coming a  nun.  That  decided  her  grandmother  to  take 
the  girl  home  again,  and  for  the  next  year  and  a  half 
she  was  constantly  in  the  society  of  her  father's  mother. 

The  eighteen  months  which  Aurore  now  passed  at  Nohant, 
until  the  death  of  her  grandmother,  are  very  important  as 
regards  her  psychological  biography.  She  was  seventeen 
years  old,  and  a  girl  who  was  eager  to  live  and  very  emo- 
tional. She  had  first  been  a  child  of  nature.  Her  convent 
life  had  taken  her  away  from  nature  and  accustomed  her  to 
falling  back  on  her  own  thoughts.  Nature  now  took  her  back 
once  more,  and  her  beloved  Nohant  feted  her  return. 

"The  trees  were  in  flower,"  she  says,  "the  nightingales  were 
singing,  and,  in  the  distance,  I  could  hear  the  classic,  solemn 
sound  of  the  laborers.  My  old  friends,  the  big  dogs,  who 
had  growled  at  me  the  evening  before,  recognized  me  again 
and   were  profuse  in  their  caresses.    .    .    ." 

She  wanted  to  see  everything  again.  The  things  themselves 
had  not  changed,  but  her  way  of  looking  at  them  now  was 
different.  During  her  long,  solitary  walks  every  morning  she 
enjoyed  seeing  the  various  landscapes,  sometimes  melancholy 
looking  and  sometimes  delightful.  She  enjoyed,  too.  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  various  things  she  met,  the  herds  of 
cattle,  the  birds  taking  their  flight,  and  even  the  sound  of  the 
horses'  feet  splashing  in  the  water.  She  enjoyed  everything, 
in^  a  kind  of  voluptuous  reverie  which  was  no  longer  in- 
stinctive,  but  conscious  and  a  trifle  morbid. 

Added  to  all  this,  her  reading  at  this  epoch  was  without 
any  order  or  method.  She  read  everything  voraciously, 
mixing  all  the  philosophers  up  together.  She  read  Locke. 
Condillac.  Montesquieu,  Bossuet.  Pascal,  Montaigne,  but  she 
kept  Rousseau  apart  from  the  others.  She  devoured  the  books 
of  the  moralists  and  poets.  La  Bruyere.  Pope.  Milton,  Dante. 
Virgil,  Shakespeare.  All  this  reading  was  too  much  for  her 
and  excited  her  brain.  She  had  reserved  Chateaubriand's 
"Rene."  and,  on  reading  that,  she  was  overcome  by  the  sad- 
ness which  emanates  from  these  distressing  pages.  She  was 
disgusted  with  life,  and  attempted  to  commit  suicide.  She 
tried  to  drown  herself,  and  only  owed  her  life  to  the  healthv- 
mindedness  of  the  good  mare  Colette,  as  the  horse  evidentlv 
had  not  the  same  reasons  as  its  young  mistress  for  wishing  to 
put  an  end  to  its  days. 

On  the  death  of  her  grandmother  George  Sand  was 
tak?n  to  Paris  by  her  mother,  and  shortly  thereafter 
came  the  meeting  with  Casimir  Dudevant.  who  speedilv 
aA-ed  Aurore's  hand  in  marriage.  The  union  duly 
t-  >k  place,  without,  it  seems,  any  expression  of  prefer- 
■  ice  on  the  part  of  the  girl. 

he  was  just  eighteen  years  of  age.  It  is  interesting  to 
read  her  description  of  herself  at  this  time.  In  her  "Vovage 
-a\   Auvergne,"  which  was  her  first  writing,   dated   1827,"  she 


traces  the  following  portrait,  which  certainly  is  not  exag- 
gerated. 

"When  I  was  sixteen,"  she  says,  "and  left  the  convent, 
every  one  could  see  that  I  was  a  pretty  girl.  I  was  fresh 
looking,  though  dark.  I  was  like  those  wild  flowers  which 
grow  without  any  art  or  culture,  but  with  gay,  lively  coloring, 
I  had  plenty  of  hair,  which  was  almost  black.  On  looking  at 
myself  in  the  glass,  though,  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  was  not 
very  well  pleased  with  myself.  I  was  dark,  my  features  were 
well  cut,  but  not  finished.  People  said  that  it  was  the  expres- 
sion of  my  face  that  made  it  interesting.  I  think  this  was 
true.  I  was  gay  but  dreamy,  and  my  most  natural  expression 
was  a  meditative  one.  People  said,  too,  that  in  this  absent- 
minded  expression  there  was  a  fixed  look  which  resembled 
that  of  the  serpent  when  fascinating  his  prey.  That,  at  any 
rate,  was  the  far-fetched  comparison  of  my  provincial 
adorers." 

They  were  not  very  far  wrong,  these  provincial  adorers. 
The  portraits  of  Aurore  at  this  date  show  us  a  charming  face 
of  a  young  girl,  as  fresh  looking  as  a  child.  She  has  rather 
long  features,  with  a  delicately  shaped  chin.  She  is  not 
exactly  pretty,  but  fascinating,  with  those  great  dark  eyes, 
which  were  her  prominent  feature,  eyes  which,  when  fixed  on 
any  one,  took  complete  possession  of  them — dreamy,  pas- 
sionate eyes,  sombre  because  the  soul  reflected  in  them  had 
profound  depths. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  that  soul,  for  it  was  so  complex. 
To  judge  by  appearances,  it  was  a  very  peaceful  soul,  and 
perhaps,  too,  it  was  in  reality  peaceful.  George  Sand,  who 
knew  herself  thoroughly,  frequently  spoke  of  her  laziness  and 
of  her  apathy,  traits  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  Berry-  Super- 
ficial observers  looked  no  further,  and  her  mother  used  to 
call  her  "St.  Tranquillity."  The  nuns,  though,  of  her  convent 
had  more  perspicacity.  They  said,  when  speaking  of  her: 
"Still  waters  run  deep."  Under  the  smooth  surface  they 
fancied  that  storms  were  gathering.  Aurore  had  within  her 
something  of  her  mother  and  of  her  grandmother,  and  their 
opposite  natures  were  blended  in  her.  She  had  the  calmness 
of  Marie-Aurore,  but  she  also  had  the  impetuousness  of 
Sophie-Victoire,  and  undoubtedly,  too.  something  of  the  free 
and  easy  good  humor  of  her  father,  the  breakneck  young 
officer.  It  certainly  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  love  of  adven- 
ture in  a  descendant  of  Maurice  de  Saxe. 

Whether  there  was  any  love  between  the  couple 
seems  doubtful.  At  any  rate,  Casimir  did  not  know 
how  to  win  the  affection  of  his  wife,  and  when  he  took 
to  drinking  and  other  excesses  the  breach  between  them 
widened.  At  length,  then,  the  baronne  decided  to  leave 
her  husband  and  venture  life  in  Paris  on  an  income  of 
three  hundred  dollars  a  year,  trusting  to  being  able  to 
add  to  that  by  her  pen.  This  was  in  1831.  when  George 
Sand  was  in  her  twenty-seventh  year.  Soon  after 
reaching  Paris  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  Jules  San- 
deau,  with  whom  she  tried  the  first  of  her  adventures 
in  free  love.  As  she  believed  she  could  not  live  without 
him,  she  instructed  a  friend  to  find  her  an  apartment 
where  there  should  be  room  for  Jules  too. 

A  small  apartment  was  discovered  on  the  Quay  St.  Michel. 
There  were  three  rooms,  one  of  which  could  be  reserved. 
"This  shall  be  the  dark  room,"  wrote  George  Sand,  "the  mys- 
terious room,  the  ghost's  retreat,  the  monster's  den,  the  cage 
of  the  performing  animal,  the  hiding-place  for  the  treasure, 
the  vampire's  cave,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it.    ..." 

In  plainer  language,  it  was  Jules's  room  ;  and  then  follows 
some  touching  eloquence  about  the  dear  boy  she  worshiped 
who  loved  her  so  dearly. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  things,  but  later  on  the  tone  of 
the  correspondence  changes.  The  letters  become  less  fre- 
quent, and  are  also  not  so  gay.  George  Sand  speaks  much 
less  of  Jules  in  them  and  much  more  of  little  Snlange,  whom 
she  intended  to  bring  back  to  Paris  with  her.  She  is  begin- 
ning to  weary  of  Jules  and  to  esteem  him  at  his  true  value.  He 
is  lazy,  and  has  fits  of  depression  and  all  the  capriciousness 
of  a  spoilt  child.  She  has  had  enough  of  him,  and  then,  too, 
it  is  very  evident  from  the  letters  that  there  has  been  some 
division  among  the  lively  friends  who  had  sworn  to  be  com- 
rades for  life.  There  are  explanations  and  justifications. 
George  Sand  discovers  that  there  are  certain  inconveniences 
connected  with  intimacies  in  which  there  is  such  disproportion 
of  age  and  social  position.  Finally  there  are  the  following 
desperate  letters,  written  in  fits  of  irritation :  "My  dear 
friend,  go  to  Jules  and  look  after  him.  He  is  broken-hearted, 
and  you  can  do  nothing  for  him  in  that  respect.  It  is  no  use 
trying.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  come  to  me  yet,  as  I  do  not 
need  anything.  I  would  rather  be  alone  today.  Then,  too, 
there  is  nothing  left  for  me  in  life.  It  will  be  horrible  for 
him  for  a  long  time,  but  he  is  so  young.  The  day  will  come, 
perhaps,  when  he  will  not  be  sorry  to  have  lived.    .    .    . 

"Do  not  attempt  to  put  matters  right,  as  this  time  there  is 
no  remedy.  We  do  not  blame  each  other  at  all,  and  for  some 
time  we  have  been  struggling  against  this  horrible  necessity. 
We  have  had  trouble  enough.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing 
left,  but  to  put  an  end  to  our  lives,  and,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  my  children,  we  should  have  done  this.    ..." 

The  question  is.  Was  George  Sand  blameless  in  this  matter? 
It  appears  that  she  had  discovered  that  her  dear  Jules  was 
faithless  to  her,  and  that,  during  her  absence,  he  had  deceived 
her.  She  would  not  forgive  him,  but  sent  him  off  to  Italy, 
and  refused  to  see  him  again. 

Failing  in  her  trials  of  conjugal  life  and  free  love, 
George  Sand  now  devoted  herself  with  zest  to  her  pen. 
She  wrote  articles  for  the  Figaro,  and  these  led  to  the 
first  of  the  many  novels  that  stand  to  her  credit.  At 
this  stage  of  his  study  M.  Doumic  pauses  to  consider 
the  relation  of  George  Sand's  early  novels  to  the 
present-day  feminist  movement. 

What  1  want  to  show  is  that  in  these  first  novels  by  George 
Sand  we  have  about  the  whole  of  the  feminist  programme  of 
today.  Everything  is  there,  the  right  to  happiness,  the  ne- 
cessity of  reforming  marriage,  the  institution,  in  a  more  or 
less  near  future,  of  free  unions.  Our  feminists  of  today, 
French.  English,  or  Norwegian  authors,  and  theoreticians  like 
Ellen  Key.  with  her  book  on  "Love  and  Marriage,"  all  these 
rebels  have  invented  nothing.  They  have  done  nothing  but 
take  up  once  more  the  theories  of  the  great  feminist  of  1S32, 
and  expose  them  with  less  lyricism  but  more  cynicism. 

George  Sand  protested  against  the  accusation  of  having 
aimed  at  attacking  institutions  in  her  feminist  novels.  She 
was  wrong  in  protesting,  as  it  is  just  this  which  gives  her 
novels  their  value  and  significance.  It  is  this  which  dates 
them  and  which  explains  the  enormous  force  of  expansion 
that  they  have  had.  They  came  just  after  the  July  Revolu- 
tion, and  we  must  certainly  consider  them  as  one  of  the  results 
of  that.  A  throne  had  just  been  overturned,  and.  by  way  of 
pastime,  churches  were  being  pillaged  and  an  archbishop's 
palace  had  been  sacked.  Literature  was  also  attempting  an 
insurrection,  by  way  of  diversion.  For  a  long  time  it  had 
been  feeding  the  revolutionary  ferment  which  it  had  received 
from  romanticism.  Romanticism  had  demanded  the  freedom 
of  the  individual,  and  the  writers  at  the  head  of  this  move- 
ment were   Chateaubriand,   Victor   Hugo,   and   Dumas.     They 
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claimed  this  freedom  for  Rene,  for  Hermann,  and  for  Antony, 
who  were  men.  An  example  had  been  given,  and  women 
meant  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Women  now  began  their  revo- 
lution. 

But  George  Sand  could  not  live  by  literature  alone. 
To  keep  track  of  the  various  men  whom  her  "maternal" 
spirit  took  captive  is  a  difficult  task.  There  was 
Merimee,  for  example,  with  Sainte-Beuve  as  the  father 
confessor  and  a  probable  rival,  and  next  Alfred  de 
Musset.  George  Sand  was  now  twenty-nine ;  Musset 
was  twenty-three.  She  feared  to  meet  the  poet,  so  we 
are  assured,  but  when  the  two  did  meet  the  woman 
took  the  next  step  by  asking  Musset  to  call.  In  the 
autumn  they  went  "for  a  honeymoon  trip"  to  Fontaine- 
bleau,  and  soon  they  were  off  to  Italy  together.  Then 
Musset  fell  ill.  and  George  Sand  nursed  him,  the 
"maternal"  instinct  coming  to  the  fore  again.  But  the 
end  of  romance  was  not  far  off. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  pure  folly !  Musset  had  been 
attended  by  a  young  doctor,  Pietro  Pagello.  He  was  a 
straightforward  sort  of  young  man  of  rather  slow  intelli- 
gence, without  much  conversation,  not  speaking  French,  but 
very  handsome.  George  Sand  fell  in  love"  with  him.  One 
night,  after  having  scribbled  a  letter  or  three  pages,  she  put 
it  into  an  envelope  without  any  address  and  gave  it  to  Pagello. 
He  asked  her  to  whom  he  was  to  give  the  letter.  George 
Sand  took  the  envelope  back  and  wrote  on  it :  "To  stupid 
Pagello."  We  have  this  declaration,  and  among  other  things 
in  the  letter  are  the  following  lines:  "You  will  not  deceive 
me,  anyhow.  You  will  not  make  any  idle  promises  and  false 
vows.  ...  I  shall  not,  perhaps,  find  in  you  what  I  have 
sought  for  in  others,  but.  at  any  rate.  I  can  always  believe 
that  you  possess  it.  ...  I  shall  be  able  to  interpret  your 
meditations  and  make  your  silence  speak  eloquently.  ..." 
This  shows  us  clearly  the  kind  of  charm  George  Sand  found 
in   Pagello.     She  loved  him   because  he  was  stupid. 

The  next  questions  are,  when  did  they  become  lovers,  and 
how  did  Musset  discover  their  intimacv?  It  is  quite  certain 
that  he  suspected  it  and  that  he  made  Pagello  confess  his 
love  for  George  Sand.  A  most  extraordinary  scene  then  took 
place  between  the  three  of  them,  according  to  George  Sand's 
own  account.  "Adieu,  then,"  she  wrote  to  Musset,  later  on, 
"adieu  to  the  fine  poem  of  our  sacred  friendship  and  of  that 
ideal  bond  formed  between  the  three  of  us,  when  you  dragged 
from  him  the  confession  of  his  love  for  me  and  when  he 
vowed  to  you  that  he  would  make  me  happy.  Oh.  that  night 
of  enthusiasm,  when,  in  spite  of  us,  you  joined  our  hands, 
saying:  'You  love  each  other  and  yet  you  even  love  me, 
for  you  have  saved  me,  bodv  and  soul.'  "  Thus,  then,  Musset 
had  solemnly  abjured  his  love  for  George  Sand,  he  had 
engaged  his  mistress  of  the  night  before  to  a  new  lover,  and 
was  from  henceforth  to  be  their  best  friend.  Such  was  the 
ideal  bond,  such  the  sacred  friendship !  This  may  be  con- 
sidered the  romantic  escapade. 

George  Sand  soon  tired  of  Pagello.  He,  however, 
could  not  realize  that  his  reign  was  over:  so  "he  was 
simply  pushed  out."  Growing  temporarily  weary  of 
the  "maternal"  pose,  she  next  sought  "a  dominator," 
and  thought  she  found  him  in  Michel  de  Bourges.  He 
was  thirty-seven,  but  looked  sixty,  but  his  bald  cranium 
was  double,  giving  the  appearance  or  suggestion  of 
superior  faculties.  But  Michel  grew  too  despotic,  and 
the  "maternal"  instinct  returned.  "I  have  had  my  fill 
of  great  men,"  she  wrote.  Still  there  came  flirtations 
with  Liszt,  and  then  Chopin.  In  the  case  of  the  musi- 
cian as  with  Musset,  George  Sand  found  opportunity  to 
exercise  her  skill  as  a  nurse. 

We  must  give  George  Sand  credit  for  looking  after  him 
with  admirable  devotion.  She  certainly  went  on  nursing  her 
"invalid,"  or  her  "dear  skeleton,"  as  she  called  him,  but  her 
infatuation  had  been  over  for  a  long  time.  The  absolute 
contrast  of  two  natures  may  be  attractive  at  first,  but  the 
attraction  does  not  last,  and  when  the  first  enthusiasm  is  over 
the  logical  consequence  is  that  they  become  disunited.  This 
was  what  Liszt  said  in  rather  an  odd  but  energetic  way.  He 
points  out  all  that  there  was  "intolerably  incompatible,  dia- 
metrically opposite,  and  secretly  antipathetic  between  two 
natures  which  seemed  to  have  been  mutually  drawn  to  each 
other  by  a  sudden  and  superficial  attraction,  for  the  sake  of 
inexpressible  sorrow  and  boredom."  Illness  had  embittered 
Chopin's  character.  George  Sand  used  to  say  that  "when  he 
was  angry  he  was  terrifying."  He  was  very  intelligent,  too, 
and  delighted  in  quizzing  people  for  whom  he  did  not  care. 
Solange  and  Maurice  were  now  older,  and  this  made  the  situa- 
tion somewhat  delicate.  Chopin,  too,  had  a  mania  for 
meddling  with  family  matters.  He  quarreled  one  day  with 
Maurice.  Another  day  George  Sand  was  annoyed  with  her 
son-in-law  Clesinger  and  with  her  daughter  Solange,  and 
Chopin  took  their  side.  This  was  the  cause  of  their  quarrel ; 
it  was  the  last  drop  that  made  the  cup  of  bitterness  overflow. 

The  following  is  a  fragment  of  a  letter  which  George  Sand 
sent  to  Grzymala,  in  1847:  "For  seven  years  I  have  lived 
with  him  as  a  virgin.  If  any  woman  on  earth  could  inspire 
him  with  absolute  confidence,  I  am  certainly  that  woman, 
but  he  has  never  understood.  I  know,  too,  that  many  people 
accuse  me  of  having  worn  him  out  with  my  violent  sensuality, 
and  others  accuse  me  of  having  driven  him  to  despair  by  my 
freaks.  I  believe  you  know  how  much  truth  there  is  in  all 
this.  He  himself  complains  to  me  that  I  am  killing  him  by 
the  privations  I  insist  upon,  and  I  feel  certain  that  I  should 
kill  him  by  acting  otherwise." 

It  has  been  said  that  when  Chopin  was  at  Xohant  he  had 
a  village  girl  there  as  his  mistress.  We  do  not  care  to  discuss 
the  truth  of  this  statement. 

Perhaps,  however,  and  in  justice  to  M.  Doumic.  it  is 
time  to  turn  to  other  phases  of  George  Sand's  un- 
wearied activities.  A  comprehensive  chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  "humanitarian  dream"  of  the  writer,  the  tendency 
of  whose  novels  from  one  aspect  is  thus  described : 

As  to  their  socialistic  influence,  it  is  supposed  by  many 
people  that  they  had  none.  The  kind  of  socialism  that  con- 
sists of  making  tinkers  marry  marchionesses,  and  duchesses 
marry  zinc-workers,  seems  very  childish  and  very  feminine. 
It  is  just  an  attempt  at  bringing  about  the  marriage  of  classes. 
This  socialistic  preaching,  by  means  of  literature,  can  not  be 
treated  so  lightly  though,  as  it  is  by  no  means  harmless.  It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  a  powerful  means  of  diffusing  doctrines  to 
which  it  lends  the  coloring  of  imagination,  and  for  which  it 
appeals  to  the  feelings.  George  Sand  propagated  the  humani- 
tarian dream  among  a  whole  category  of  men  and  women  who 
read  her  books.  But  for  her.  they  would  probably  have  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  inducements  held  out  to  them  with  regard, 
to  this  Utopia.  Lamartine  with  his  "Girondins"  reconciled 
the  bourgeois  classes  to  the  idea  of  the  Revolution.  In  both 
cases  the  effect  was  the  same,  and  it  is  just  this  which  litera- 
ture does  in  affairs  of  this  kind.  Its  role  consists  here  in 
creating  a   sort  of  snobbism,   and  this   snobbism,   created  by 
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literature  in  favor  of  all  the  elements  of  social  destruction, 
continues  to  rage  at  present.  We  still  see  men  smiling  in- 
dulgently and  stupidly  at  doctrines  of  revolt  and  anarchy, 
which  they  ought  to  repudiate,  not  because  of  their  own  in- 
terest, but  because  it  is  their  duty  to  repudiate  them  with  all 
the  strength  of  their  own  common  sense  and  rectitude.  In- 
stead of  any  arguments,  we  have  facts  to  offer.  All  this  was 
in  1846,  and  the  time  was  now  drawing  near  when  George 
Sand  was  to  see  those  novels  of  hers  actually  taking  place  in 
the  street,  so  that  she  could  throw  down  to  the  rioters  the 
bulletins  that  she  wrote  in  their  honor. 

A  more  pleasing  picture  of  the  novelist  is  that  pre- 
sented in  M.  Doumic's  recollection  of  the  esteem  in 
which  she  was  held  by  the  younger  Dumas. 

George  Sand  was  one  of  the  persons  for  whom  Dumas  fils 
had  the  greatest  admiration.  As  a  proof  of  this,  a  voluminous 
correspondence  between  them  exists.  It  has  not  yet  been 
published,  but  there  is  a  possibility  that  it  may  be  some  day. 
I  remember,  when  talking  with  Dumas  His,  the  terms  in  which 
he  always  spoke  of  "la  mere  Sand,"  as  he  called  her  in  a 
familiar  but  filial  way.  He  compared  her  to  his  father,  and 
that  was  great  praise  indeed  from  him.  He  admired  in  her, 
too,  as  he  admired  in  his  father,  that  wealth  of  creative  power 
and  immense  capacity-  for  uninterrupted  work.  As  a  proof 
of  this  admiration,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  preface  to 
"Le  Fils  Naturel."  in  which  Dumas  is  so  furious  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Palaiseau.  George  Sand  had  taken  up  her 
abode  at  Palaiseau,  and  Dumas  had  been  trying  in  vain  to 
discover  her  address  in  the  district,  when  he  came  across 
one  of  the  natives,  who  replied  as  follows :  "George  Sand  ? 
Wait  a  minute.  Isn't  it  a  lady  with  papers?"  "So  much  for 
the  glory-"  concludes  Dumas,  "of  those  of  us  with  papers." 
According  to  him,  no  woman  had  ever  had  more  talent  or 
as  much  genius.  "She  thinks  like  Montaigne,"  he  says,  "she 
dreams  like  Ossian,  and  she  writes  like  Jean-Jacques. 
Leonardo  sketches  her  phrases  for  her,  and  Mozart  sings 
them.  Mme.  de  Sevigne  kisses  her  hands,  and  Mme,  de  Stael 
kneels  down  to  her  as  she  passes."  We  can  scarcely  imagine 
Mme.  de  Stael  in  this  humble  posture,  but  one  of  the  charms 
of  Dumas  was  bis  generous  nature,  which  spared  no  praise 
and  was  lavish  in  enthusiasm. 

As  the  years  went  by  George  Sand  attained  to  the 
philosophic  mind.  She  did  reach  tranquillity  and  calm. 
And  at  that  period  she  becomes,  according  to  JNI. 
Doumic,  an  object  of  admiration. 

George  Sand  deserves  special  mention  for  her  science  in 
the  art  of  growing  old.  It  is  not  a  science  easy  to  master, 
and  personally  this  is  one  of  my  reasons  for  admiring  her. 
She  understood  what  a  charm  there  is  in  that  time  of  life 
when  the  voice  of  passions  is  no  longer  heard,  so  that  we  can 
listen  to  the  voice  of  things  and  examine  the  lesson  of  life, 
that  time  when  our  reason  makes  us  more  indulgent,  when  the 
sadness  of  earthly  separations  is  softened  by  the  thought  that 
we  shall  soon  go  ourselves  to  join  those  who  have  left  us. 
We  then  begin  to  have  a  foretaste  of  the  calmness  of  that 
Great  Sleep  which  is  to  console  us  at  the  end  of  all  our 
sufferings  and  grief.  George  Sand  was  fully  aware  of  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  within  her.  She  said,  several 
times  over,  that  the  age  of  impersonality  had  arrived  for  heF. 
She  was  delighted  at  having  escaped  from  herself  and  at 
being  free  from  egoism.  From  henceforth  she  could  give 
herself  up  to  the  sentiments  which,  in  pedantic  and  barbarous 
jargon,  are  called  altruistic  sentiments.  By  this  we  mean 
motherly  and  grandmotherly  affection,  devotion  to  her  family 
and  enthusiasm  for  all  that  is  beautiful  and  noble.  She  was 
delighted  when  she  was  told  of  a  generous  deed,  and  charmed 
by  a  book  in  *which  she  discovered  talent.  It  seemed  to  her 
as  though  she  were  in  some  way  joint  author  of  it. 

"My  heart  goes  out  to  all  that  I  see  dawning  or  grow- 
ing ..."  she  wrote,  at  this  time.  "When  we  see  or  read 
anything  beautiful,  does  it  not  seem  as  though  it  belongs  to 
us  in  a  way.  that  it  is  neither  yours  nor  mine,  but  that  it 
belongs  to  all  who  drink  from  it  and  are  strengthened  by  it?" 

This  is  a  noble  sentiment,  and  less  rare  than  is  generally 
believed.  The  public  little  thinks  that  it  is  one  of  the  great 
joys  of  the  writer,  when  he  has  reached  a  certain  age,  to 
admire  the  works  of  his  fellow- writers.  George  Sand  en- 
couraged her  young  confreres,  Dumas  His.  Feuillet,  and  Flau- 
bert, at  the  beginning  of  their  career,  and  helped  them  with 
her  advice. 

Gustave  Flaubert  still  remained,  but  writh  him  her 
intimacy  was  purely  platonic.  Her  admiration  for 
Flaubert  is  accounted  for  by  his  possession  of  all  sorts 
of  qualities  which  she  did  not  possess.  Thus  despite 
pronounced  diversity  of  view,  this  friendship  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  happiness  of  the  last  flecade 
of  George  Sand's  life. 

George  Sand:  Some  Aspects  of  Her  Life  axd 
Work.  By  Rene  Doumic.  Translated  by  Alys  Hal- 
lard.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $2.75  net. 

An  international  congress  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  of 
the  United  States  and  several  tribes  from  Canada  and 
Mexico  is  planned  to  be  held  in  Muskogee,  Oklahoma, 
early  this  fall.  The  American  citizen  who  has  read 
the  history  of  the  aborigines  since  childhood  and  who 
has  heard  the  stories  of  his  forefathers  who  led  the 
way  into  the  wilderness  of  the  West  will  have  a  last 
chance  to  study  the  Apache  of  Arizona,  the  Klamaths 
from  Oregon,  the  Sioux  from  the  Dakotas,  the  Iro- 
quois from  Xew  York,  the  Seminoles  from  the  Ever- 
glades of  Florida,  the  kicking  Kickapoos  from  Sonora 
and  Texas,  and  the  Micmacs  from  Xova  Scotia  at  this 
great  gathering  of  chiefs  and  braves,  squaws,  and  Min- 
nehahas.  and  papooses. 


THE  ARTIFICIAL  MAN. 


A  Semi-Scientific  Story. 


In  the  feature  event  of  the  regatta  at  Kiel,  Tune  24, 
the  American  schooner  yacht  Westward,  owned  by 
Alexander  S.  Cochran  of  Xew  York,  won  the  Krupp 
memorial  prize,  beating  Emperor  William's  American 
built  Meteor,  with  the  emperor  at  the  wheel,  by  half  an 
hour  over  a  twenty-three  mile  course.  Westward  was 
sailed  by  Captain  "Charlie"  Barr.  the  American  skipper, 
and  an  expert  crew.  It  outclassed  the  other  contestants. 
The  race  was  sailed  in  a  virtual  calm  and  there  was  a 
heavv  rain  throughout. 


All  starlings  have  a  very  peculiar  formation  at  the 
extremity  of  the  tongue,  which  gives  the  appearance  of 
a  piece  having  been  nipped  out  of  it.  This  fact  gave 
rise  to  the  mistaken  idea  that  a  starling's  tongue  must 
be  cut  before  it  can  be  taught  to  speak. 


Before  a  bright  fire,  whose  flames  cast  fantastic 
shadows  on  the  wall  of  the  laboratory,  his  emaciated 
body  lost  in  the  folds  of  a  gray,  brocaded  wrapper,  sat 
a  grave,  silent,  graceful,  eccentric  Being.  His  glance 
was  restless,  but  without  vivacity,  his  mouth  scarcely 
shaded  by  flaxen  down,  his  lips  dry  and  colorless.  Over 
this  mask  a  waxy,  bloodless  skin,  and,  to  crown  all, 
scanty,  silky,  sickly  hair,  whose  dull  red  color  reminded 
me  of  German  dolls'  wigs. 

He  rose,  returned  my  salutation,  and  reseated  him- 
self. The  chilling  silence  of  the  vast  apartment  de- 
scended upon  us  like  a  pall.  Who  was  this  man  who 
installed  himself  in  the  chemist's  arm-chair,  and  made 
himself  so  completely  at  home  ? — who  disdained  to  speak 
to  me,  or  glance  at  the  thousand  curiosities  around  him  ? 
An  upholsterer,  a  savant,  a  creditor?  An  invalid — a 
madman,  perhaps. 

I  shuddered.  Why  had  not  my  friend  warned  me 
that  in  this  sanctuary  of  science,  where  study  had  so 
often  brought  us  together,  where  no  profane  foot  ever 
entered,  I  should  find  this  mannikin? 

Mannikin!  The  word  reassured  me.  On  seeing  me, 
it  is  true  the  nondescript  had  risen,  but  slowly,  with 
the  mechanical  deliberateness  of  an  automaton.  I  even 
thought  I  noticed  a  creaking  like  that  of  a  badly  oiled 
spring.  And  those  restless  eyes,  those  blinking  lids,  the 
convulsive  shiver  that  occasionally  shook  his  left  hand. 
Terror  overpowered  me,  and.  to  put  an  end  to  these  tor- 
turing doubts,  I  said,  sharply,  lO  the  stranger : 
"Do  you  smoke,  sir?" 

He  declined  with  a  courteous  gesture  the  cigar-case  I 
extended  to  him,  and,  in  a  thin  voice,  without  looking 
at  me,  said : 

"Xot  on  operating  days,  thank  you." 
"I  will  throw  away  my  cigar  if  the  smoke  affects  you." 
"Keep  it,  I  beg  of  you.    I  am  not  so  effeminate.    My 
lungs  are  not  strong  enough  to  admit  of  my  smoking, 
but  yours  does  not  disturb  me." 

There  was  no  longer  any  doubt.  He  was  an  invalid. 
I  longed  to  inquire  further. 

"You  spoke  of  an  operation."  I  insinuated ;  "are  you 
suffering  from  any  chronic  difficulty?" 
"Xot  in  the  least." 
"Some  wound,  perhaps?" 
"Xone  whatever." 

"And  yet  you  require  the  services  of  a  physician  or 
surgeon." 
"Xot  at  all." 
"But  the  operation?" 

"My  operation,  belongs  to  the  department  of  chem- 
istry," said  the  mysterious  Being.  "It  is  merely  an 
absorption  of  organic  substances — a  repast,  if  you 
choose — which  is  repeated  every  eight  days,  and  which 
I  consume  by  means  of  this." 

He  unfastened  his  waistcoat,  drew  aside  his  shirt. 
and  showed,  above  the  abdomen,  like  a  metal  button  on 
the  delicate  pink  flesh,  a  little  silver  plug. 

"This  apparatus,"  he  continued,  "is  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  cardiac  opening  to  my  stomach.  Your 
friend,  the  chemist,  will  come  to  administer  the  usual 
dose.     Would  you  like  to  see  the  operation?" 

The  stranger  said  all  this  in  the  simplest  manner.  I 
was  struck  dumb. 

"Is  this  treatment  made  necessary  by  a  cancer  in  the 
stomach?" 

"I  have  told  you,"  said  the  man  of  tubes  and  injecters, 
"that  I  am  neither  an  invalid  nor  a  subject.  I  am,  to 
my  sorrow%  a  product  of  modern  chemistry,  a  specimen 
of  the  miserable  race  which  will  soon  supersede  natural 
generation ;  in  a  word,  I  represent  to  you.  from  head  to 
foot,  a  systematical,  artificial,  mechanical  Man." 

"You  should  add  paradoxical,"  I  interrupted  smiling ; 
"for,  even  if  I  believe  that  chemistry  has  intoxicated 
you,  in  imitation,  alas !  of  all  our  contemporaries,  de- 
cidedly it  is  not  chemistry  which  originally  produced 
you." 

"Assuredly  it  was  nothing  else.  I  have  neither  father 
nor  mother." 

"Good  heaven !"  said  I.  half  angrily,  "let  us  drop  this 
Mother  Goose  nonsense,  and  talk  seriously." 

"Xothing  can  be  more  serious,  I  assure  you.  The 
germ  from  which  I  sprang  was  compounded  by  a  skillful 
microscopist.  It  was  placed  in  a  little  incubator,  sub- 
jected to  a  certain  temperature,  with  surroundings  con- 
formable to  the  laws  of  nature.  At  the  risk  of  re- 
doubling your  amazement,  I  will  add  that  this  germ 
possessed  such  vitality  that  two  other  beings  were  de- 
veloped as  well  as  myself.  But  the  chemist  sacrificed 
them,  so  as  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  my  miracu- 
lous formation." 

"So  you  drew  your  first  breath  in  a  bell-glass  or 
retort  ?" 

"Exactly.  My  organs  developed,  my  bones  knit,  my 
heart  beat,  my  brain  thought,  my  eyes  opened.  In  short, 
I  saw  the  light,  like  a  chickling  that  breaks  the  shell,  in 
the  soft  atmosphere  of  an  incubator." 

"The  romance  is  charming.    A  little  too  much  in  the 

style  of  Jules  Verne,  but " 

My  singular  interlocutor  gathered  up  all  his  strength 
in  a  movement  of  his  limbs,  which  made  his  joints  creak. 
He  arose,  planted  himself  in  front  of  me,  and  said, 
"Look!" 

Before  I  could  grasp  the  phenomenon,  the  top  of  his 
skull  opened  like  a  snuff-box.  and  the  brain,  removed 
from  its  articulated  case,  lay  palpitating  in  his  hands.  I 


At  the  same  moment  his  eyes  rolled  wildly  in  their 
sockets,  his  nostrils  quivered  convulsively,  his  lips 
ejaculated  incoherent  syllables. 

I  recoiled  with  horror.  But  the  stranger  restored  his 
brain,  resumed  his  former  attitude,  and  said,  in  an  indo- 
lent tone :    "What  do  you  think  now  ?" 

I  stood  silent.  What  would  he  do  next?  Would 
this  loosely  constructed  creature  expose  his  lungs,  un- 
coil his  viscera,  scatter  about  the  room  his  limbs  rent 
from  his  body?  Leaning  against  a  photographer's 
brace,  where  my  flaccid  arms  and  quaking  legs  found  a 
much  needed  support,  I  could  not  take  my  eyes  from 
this  living  mechanism. 

"Reassure  yourself."  he  said.  "The  exhibition  is 
over.  The  brain,  that  nerve-centre,  and  the  stomach, 
the  nutritive  focus,  are  the  only  organs  whose  functions 
I  can  suspend  at  will.  The  sole  advantage  of  mv 
miserable  condition  is  that  if  any  moral  or  physical 
difficulty  manifest  itself,  I  can  discover  the  cause  and 
apply  the  remedy.  You  are  now  convinced,  I  hope. 
My  'romance.'  you  said.  It  will  be  the  romance  of 
your  children — of  all  the  human  beings  that  the  earth 
shall  bear  upon  her  exhausted  bosom.  The  time  is  near. 
Universal  decrepitude  advances,  slowly  but  steadily.  In 
one  century,  perhaps  in  less,  indefatigable  chemistry 
will  everywhere  substitute  the  false  for  the  true.  All 
things  being  known,  phenomena,  until  then  mysterious, 
can  be  produced  at  will,  and  man,  absolute  master  of 
the  secrets  of  creation,  will  transform  inanimate  matter 
into  exhaustless  sources  of  life. 

"I  am.  in  fact,  only  the  prototype  of  these  chemical 
creations.  Sprung  from  a  successful  experiment,  I 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  a  human  compound  or 
synthesis.  You  know  my  origin.  It  remains  for  me  to 
explain  my  development. 

"From  my  infancy,  the  mechanism  to  which  I  owed 
my  life  disposed  my  organization  to  a  completely  viti- 
ated food,  so  the  milk  that  first  nourished  me  was 
formed  of  the  most  composite  products ;  lime  diluted  in 
an  emulsion  of  bran;  pap  of  stiffened  white  of  egg; 
farina  dissolved  in  margaric  acid  and  water.  The 
stomach  of  a  normal  infant  would  have  rejected  in- 
stinctively these  fraudulent  combinations.  Mine  thrived 
on  them,  and  after  two  years  of  this  regime  I  was  per- 
mitted to  vary  the  programme  with  a  preparation  of 
chocolate,  or  soup  made  on  the  pampas  of  America  from 
old  buffalo  skins. 

"I  grew  thus,  a  hot-house  plant,  without  strength  or 
sap.  At  ten  years  of  age  I  could  scarcely  talk. 
Through  my  transparent  skin  the  eye  could  follow  the 
violet  net-work  of  my  veins.  My  breast,  placed  under 
the  intense  light  of  a  lamp,  showed  the  details  of  the 
organs  and  revealed  the  mysterious  functions  of  circula- 
tion, digestion,  sensation.  Faithful  to  his  theories,  the 
chemist  continued  to  nourish  me  with  adulterated  food. 
It  is  thus  that  I  consumed,  without  pleasure  and  without 
profit,  preparations  of  artificial  meats  and  hypothetical 
vegetables.  Coffee  manufactured  in  a  mold,  beer  made 
from  nux  vomica,  vitriolized  liqueurs,  preserves  treated 
with  benzoic  or  butyric  acid,  the  whole  arsenal  of  suc- 
cedanea  which  the  imperfect  chemistry  of  our  day  de- 
vises, cooperated  in  the  sickly  development  of  my  piti- 
ful organization. 

"At  the  age  when  the  exuberance  of  youth  should  give 
new  strength  I  felt  nothing  but  exhaustion.  The  gen- 
erous ardor  of  virile  blood  did  not  agitate  my  languid 
frame.  All  pleasure  is  foreign  to  me.  My  floating 
thoughts  conceived,  with  great  effort,  a  few  coherent 
ideas,  and  disconnected  dreams  haunted  my  days  and 
nights.  Incapable  of  the  slightest  exertion,  I  was 
happy  only  near  a  fire  or  in  the  warm  light  of  the 
summer  sun.  My  almost  negative  sensibility  accepted 
without  revolt  the  anatomical  experiments  in  which  my 
creator,  the  chemist,  delighted.  Last  year  I  underwent 
trepanning,  which  permits  the  savant  to  follow,  day  by 
day,  the  manifestations  of  life;  and  my  esophagus  opens 
to  the  different  tubes  of  the  nutritive  preparations  by 
which  it  is  regenerated. 

"Such  experiments  on  a  subject  like  you  would  have 
produced  copious  hemorrhages,  painful  shocks.  I  en- 
dured them  with  indifference,  like  a  plant.  Thanks  to 
this  vegetative  existence,  to  these  artificial  resources,  to 
these  successive  modifications  of  my  temperament,  I 
have  reached  the  age  at  which  you  now  see  me.  Will 
you  guess  that  age,  now  that  you  know  the  history  of 
my  formation?" 

"Thirty-two  years,"  I  ventured,  after  a  little  reflection. 

He  smiled.  "I  am  scarcely  eighteen.  This  senile  ap- 
pearance I  owe  to  the  chemical  methods  of  which  you 
and  your  children  will  realize  the  dangerous  benefits. 
Constitutional  debility  will  be  the  heritage  of  your  pos- 
terity, and  in  a  few  centuries  these  miserable  but  highly 
perfected  races  will  walk  the  earth  with  their  families 
reduced  to  the  lowest  degradation,  incapable  of  exertion, 
of  industry,  of  reproduction.  In  that  mechanical  age 
individuality  and  free-will  can  exist  no  longer. 
Thought,  that  secretion  of  well-balanced  organisms,  will 
no  more  preside  over  human  actions.  Scientific  analysis 
pushed  to  its  extreme  limits,  and  the  synthesis  which 
completes  it.  will  rule  this  decrepit  world.  Then  the 
reaction.  Primitive  barbarism  will  reappear  among  this 
effete  civilization,  and  nations  which  were  great  through 
courage.  learning,  nobleness,  will  sink  lower  than  the 
brutes  and  finally  disappear  in  one  grand  cataclysm,  that 
a  new  generation  may  grow  upon  their  ruin; 
through  the  same  phases  of  infancy,  barb; 
progress,  enlightenment,  death :  for  such  is  tl 
the  eternal  repetition  of  things." 

So  spake  in  my  startled  ears  the  Artificial  S . 
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WOMEN  WORKERS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


For  a  year  past  investigations  have  been  in 
progress  to  ascertain  the  conditions  under 
which  wage-earning  women  are  pursuing  their 
labors  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Some  forty  assistants  have  given  their  services 
in  gathering  first-hand  information,  and  the 
results  have  now  been  edited  by  Annie  Marion 
Maclean,  professor  of  sociology  in  Adelphi 
College.  The  districts  surveyed  include  Xew 
England,  Xew  York,  Chicago,  the  Middle 
West,  Oregon,  and  California.  The  industry 
investigated  in  Oregon  was  that  of  hop- 
picking ;  in  California  the  field  was  limited 
to  employment  connected  with  the  fruit  indus- 
tries, while  the  the  centres  chosen  for  special 
study  were  Fresno  and  San  Jose. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  number  of 
women  employed  in  those  places  is  fifteen 
hundred,  about  70  per  cent  of  whom  are  of 
foreign  birth.  Among  the  specific  forms  of 
industry  investigated  was  the  harvesting  of 
the  prune  crop. 

San  Jose  is  the  centre  of  a  great  prune 
country',  producing  one-half  of  the  entire 
prune  crop  of  the  United  States.  During  the 
busy  season,  when  the  fruit  is  put  on  the 
market,  hundreds  of  women  are  needed. 
Their  work  consists  chiefly  in  "facing"  the 
different  sized  boxes  with  the  various  grades 
of  fruit.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  fruit  is 
put  into  scalding  water  for  a  few  minutes  to 
soften.  Before  it  has  cooled  each  prune  is 
flattened  out  as  flat  as  possible  by  means  of 
a  peculiar  rolling  motion,  then  laid  evenly  on 
a  fancy  paper  lining,  sometimes  in  double 
rows  with  a  "fencing"  around,  and  sometimes 
in  a  single  row.  The  price  paid  for  this  work 
is  three  or  four  cents  a  box.  The  heat  and 
constant  pressure  often  cause  blisters  and  cal- 
loused thumbs,  women  having  to  discontinue 
work   on   this  account. 

In  addition  to  the  dried-fruit  houses,  there 
are  several  canneries  in  San  Jose.  Here  the 
work  consists  in  peeling  and  packing  the  fruit 
in  cans.  The  season  opens  in  June  with  cher- 
ries and  is  continued  till  October,  when  to- 
matoes are  put  up.  It  appears  there  is  a 
discrepancy  as  to  the  amount  which  can  be 
earned  at  these  occupations. 

The  first  thing  one  hears  on  mentioning 
fruit  is  the  possibility  of  making  large  sums 
in  the  canneries  and  drying-houses.  Even,' 
one  tells  about  some  one  else  who  makes  $4 
or  $5  a  day,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  find 
any  such  fortunate  individuals.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  workers  of  many  years'  stand- 
ing who  have  acquired  great  speed  in  a  special 
line,  and  these  under  exceptional  conditions — 
that  is,  when  the  fruit  is  of  just  the  right 
quality- — are  able  to  make  from  $3  to  $4  a  day 
while   these   conditions   last. 

Of  course  wages  depend  on  several  factors, 
and  a  rough  estimate  for  an  entire  season 
for  a  worker  of  average  speed  gives  a  sum  of 
about  $2  a  day.  The  work  is  by  no  means 
easy. 

Labor  in  the  canneries  is  likely  to  be  hard 
and  unpleasant.  In  many  places  women  are 
not  allowed  to  sit,  and  the  heat  and  steam 
from  boiling  fruit  contribute  to  make  the 
work-rooms  extremely  uncomfortable.  The 
floor  is  often  covered"  with  a  thick  layer  of 
slime,  and  although  the  women  work  on 
slightly  raised  platforms,  they  nearly  all  find 
it  necessary  to  wear  overshoes.  In  addition 
to  this  discomfort,  their  fingers  blister  from 
contact  with  the  hot  fruit. 

Vineyard  work  also  has  its  drawbacks.  The 
living  arrangements  are  often  of  a  primitive 
not  to  say  insanitary  kind,  and  consequently 
it  is  found  that  Russians  are  the  only  white 
people  who  will  pick  grapes,  the  other  pickers 
being  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Indians.  It  is 
interesting,  then,  to  learn  what  class  the  fruit 
industries  appeal  to. 

An  occupation  of  this  character  naturally 
does  not  attract  the  most  efficient  workers,  but 
rather  those  girls  who  must  earn  their  spend- 
ing money,  and  married  women  struggling  to 
help  pay  for  their  homes  and  to  secure  addi- 
tional comforts  for  their  families.  The  fruit 
industry  offers  work  to  a  class  of  women,  the 
housekeepers,  who  can  not  find  other  ways  of 
earning  so  much.  More  and  more  the  thrifty, 
hardy,  foreign  element  is  drifting  into  the  in- 
dustry and  crowding  back  the  weaker  Ameri- 
can sister. 

Most  of  the  workers  are  either  Indians, 
Armenians,  Italians,  or  Russians.  The  best 
are  the  Armenians,  most  of  whom  own  or  rent 
good  cottages,  dress  well,  and  are  cleanly  in 
their  habits.  The  Russians  need  some  one 
"to  teach  them  the  ordinary  laws  of  hygiene." 
Another  interesting  point  is  made  clear  by 
the  investigation. 

Both  in  San  Jose  and  in  Fresno  an  attempt 
was  made  to  discover  from  the  women  who 
work  in  the  fruit  industry  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  person  to  earn  enough  by  working 
steadilv  from  the  opening  of  the  canneries  to 
the  end  of  the  dried  fruit  season  to  live  on 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  Almost  without 
exception  they  said.  "No,"  or  "I  can't  say  be- 
cause I  don't  have  to  do  it."  or  "I  wouldn't 
like  to  try."  Only  one  woman  was  found  who 
thought  it  would  be  possible.  It  takes  several 
seasons  to  acquire  a  very  remunerative  speed  ; 
begin  »ers  seldom  make  more  than  75  cents 
or  $j  a  day,  working  up  to  $1.50  toward  the 
end    -f  the  season. 

S'  .11,  apart  .from  the  Russians,  the  women 
-c  girls  are  said  to  present  an  attractive  ap- 
i-once  on  their  way  to  work  in  the  early 
rn.ng.  Many  go  on  bicycles,  and  most  are 
:ely  dressed  in  suitable  wash  clothes.     The 


Americans  after  work  may  be  seen  walking 
about  or  enjoying  some  form  of  amusement 
in  very  good  clothes,  chiefly  because  the  occu- 
pation is  with  them  a  means  of  securing 
spending  money.  For  these,  it  is  stated, 
greater  opportunities  for  social  life  and  higher 
forms  of  recreation  are  greatly  needed.  It 
seems  that  little  or  nothing  is  done  by  the 
employers  to  improve  the  surroundings  of  the 
workers. 


Then  came  a  scene  between  Camille  and  Ar- 
mande,  in  the  course  of  which  a  servant  was 
to  enter  with  lights.  "In  those  days,"  said 
Mr.  Jefferson,  "Sea  island  cotton  was  stage 
ice-cream,  just  as  molasses  and  water  was 
stage  wine."  Armande  and  Camille  were 
seated  at  the  table  and  the  crowded  house  was 
rapturously    following    their    scene.      Then    in 


came  the  maid  servant  with  the  wobbliest  sort 
of  a  candelabrum,  but  the  scene  was  so  tense 
that  nobody  seemed  to  notice  her.  However, 
as  she  set  down  her  burden  between  the  lovers 
one  of  the  candles  toppled  over  and  set  fire 
to  the  ice-cream.  That  was  more  than  the 
audience  could  stand  and  the  curtain  was 
rung  down. 


The  Pony  Express. 

Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  figure  on  the 
old  trail  was  the  Pony  Express  rider  (says 
W.  C.  Jenkins  in  the  Xafiotial  Magazine). 
The  overland  stage  proved  too  slow  for  mail 
and  express  in  its  flight  from  the  Missouri 
to  the  Pacific.  True  it  had  cut  down  the 
months  of  the  old  ox  team  to  twenty-five 
days,  and  still  there  was  a  clamor  that  the 
East  and  West  be  brought  closer  together — 
aud  it  was  done.  The  pony  cut  the  time  to 
ten  days. 

Those  who  were  personally  acquainted  with 
the  famous  Wells-Fargo  pony  express  of  those 
days  could  never  forget  the  intrepid  rider 
who  braved  all  peril,  forgetful  of  self,  intent 
only  on  the  speedy  delivery  of  his  precious 
mochila  to  the  next  hardy  horseman.  Hard 
and  fast  he  rode  over  mountain  and  plain, 
across  scorching  desert  and  icy  snow,  through 
sunshine  and  rain,  past  friend,  away  from  foe. 
to  the  final  achievement — the  safe  delivery  of 
the  charge. 

Forty  fearless  horsemen  in  saddle  riding 
west,  as  many  more  riding  east — and  this 
novel  but  useful  enterprise  was  in  motion. 
For  two  years  the  pony  express  carried  mes- 
sages of  business  and  love  across  two  thou- 
sand miles  of  Western  mountains  and  plains, 
over  a  country  peopled  with  a  hostile  race, 
destitute  of  cultivation  or  development, 
through  a  region  wild,  desolate,  and  little 
known. 

It  was  in  1859  that  the  pony  express  was 
established.  The  route,  briefly  stated,  was 
due  west  from  St.  Joseph  to  Fort  Kearney, 
up  the  Platte  to  Julesburg,  thence,  by  Fort 
Laramie  and  Fort  Bridger.  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
thence  to  Camp  Floyd,  Ruby  Valley,  the  Hum- 
boldt, Carson  City*,  Placerville,  and  Folsom.  to 
Sacramento  and  San  Francisco  by  boat. 

The  intention  of  the  pony  express  was  to 
carry  letters  only,  and  not  more  than  ten 
pounds  at  a  trip.  It  was  decided  that  the 
safest  and  easiest  mode  of  carrying  the  mail 
was  to  make  four  pockets,  one  in  each  cor- 
ner of  the  mochila,  a  covering  made  of 
heavy  leather  for  the  saddles  and  generally 
used  by  the  expert  Mexican  and  Spanish  riders. 
The  mochila  was  transferred  from  pony  to 
pony,  and  went  through  from  St.  Joseph  to 
San  Francisco,  the  pockets  containing  the 
mail  being  locked  and  opened  only  at  military 
posts  en  route  and  at  Salt  Lake  City.  These 
precious  letters  were  wrapped  in  oiled  silk 
to  protect  them,  but  even  this  precaution 
sometimes  failed.  Rivers  had  to  be  crossed — 
horse  and  rider  swam  together. 


It  is  an  odd  fact  that  of  the  English  actors 
knighted  all  but  one  had  first  to  legalize  the 
names  under  which  they  had  won  fame.  The 
question  arose  with  the  first  proposition  to 
confer  knighthood  on  a  gypsy.  It  would  be 
absurd  so  to  honor  one  John  Henry  Brodribb. 
Yet  legally  no  such  person  as  "Henry  Irving" 
existed.  No  such  obstacle  had  to  be  overcome 
when,  on  the  occasion  of  Victoria's  diamond 
jubilee.  Squire  Bancroft  knelt  before  his 
queen  and  arose  sir  squire.  However,  the  three 
actors  knighted  by  King  Edward  bore  cog- 
nomens of  their  own  invention.  Sir  Charles 
Wyndham  was  born  Culverwell,  and  Sir  John 
Hare,  Fairs.  As  for  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm 
Tree,  his  brilliant  wife  once  put  it  "  'Tree'  is 
a  fantastic  thing  we  just  tacked  on.  We're 
all  plain  Beerbohms — plain  as  brother  Max  !" 


Tacoma's  high  school  is  the  only  high  school 
in  America  having  an  Olympic  stadium,  if  not 
the  only  one  in  the  whole  world.  It  is  a 
ponderous  mass  of  steel  and  concrete,  just 
completed  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $100,000,  in 
a  gulch  at  one  side  of  the  high  school  build- 
ing. The  gulch  happened  to  be  just  the  right 
shape  for  the  stadium,  so  but  little  excavation 
was  required.  The  structure  is  shaped  like 
a  horseshoe,  with  the  open  end  overlooking 
Commencement  Bay.  It  will  seat  25.000 
people,  has  a  centre  sufficiently  large  for  base- 
ball, football,  track  and  field  events,  and  will 
also  be  used  for  outdoor  musical  concerts  and 
entertainments. 


Mrs.  William  Moore,  who  for  a  number  of 
years  has  had  the  entry  of  the  highest  circles 
of  society  in  Paris,  is  becoming  famous  for 
the  amusement  her  malapropisms  in  French 
are  giving  those  circles.  Men  and  women  are 
said  to  fairly  scream  at  them.  Some  are  so 
obvious  Mrs.  Moore  is  suspected  of  having 
some  quiet  fun  at  the  expense  of  her  French 
friends.  She  formerly  was  Kate  Robinson  of 
New  York. 

■•♦^-^ 

A  story  which  has  to  do  with  edibles  on 
the  stage  used  to  be  told  by  Joseph  Jefferson, 
who  described  the  incident  as  happening  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre 
in  Philadelphia.  "Camille"  was  the  piece  that 
was  being  played  and  all  was  going  beautifully. 


STATEMENT 

of  the  Condition  and  Value  of  the  Assets  and  Liabilities 

THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS 
AND   LOAN   SOCIETY 

HIBERNIA  BANK 

(A  CORPORATION) 
(Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 

DATED  JUNE  30,  1910 


ASSETS 

1 — Bonds  of  the   United   States    ($9, 610,000.00),  of  the   State  of  California  and 

municipalities  thereof   ($2, 581. S75.0O),  the  actual  value  of  which  is $14,397,910.89 

2 — Cash  in  United  States  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  and  Checks 1,658,867.12 

3 — -Miscellaneous  Bonds,  the  actual  value  of  which  is 6,428,060.20 

They  are:  $22,484,838.21 

"San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  Railway  Company  5  per  cent  Bonds" 
($476,000.00),  "Southern  Pacific  Branch  Railway  Company  of  California 
6  per  cent  Bonds'*  ($266,000-00),  "Western  Pacific  Railway  Company  5  per 
cent  Bonds"  ($250,000.00),  "San  Francisco  and  San  Joaquin  Valley  Railway 
Company  5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($108,000.00).  "Northern  California  Railway 
Company  5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($83,000.00),  "Northern  Railway  Company  of 
California  5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($29,000.00),  "Southern  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany of  California  6  per  cent  Bond'*  ($1000.00),  "Market  Street  Cable  Com- 
pany 6  per  cent  Bonds"  ($858,000.00),  "Market  Street  Railway  Company 
First  Consolidated  Mortgage  5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($753,000.00),  "Los  Angeles 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  California  Refunding  5  per  cent  Bonds" 
($400,000.00),  "Los  Angeles  Railway  Company  of  California  5  per  cent 
Bonds"  ($334,000.00),  "Powell  Street  Railway  Company  6  per  cent  Bonds'* 
($185,000.00).  ."The  Omnibus  Cable  Company  6  per  cent  Bonds" 
($167,000.00),  "Sutter  Street  Railway  Company  5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($150.- 
000.00),  "Ferries  and  Cliflf  House  Railway  Company  6  per  cent  Bonds" 
($6000.00),  "The  Merchants'  Exchange  7  per  cent  Bonds**  ($1,490,000.00). 
"San  Francisco  Gas  and  Electric  Company  A,y2  per  cent  Bonds"  C$474, 000.00), 
"Los  Angeles  Gas  and  Electric  Company  5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($100,000.00), 
"Spring  Valley  Water  Company  4  per  cent  Bonds'*  ($50,000.00). 

4 — Promissory    Notes    and    the    debts    thereby    secured,     the    actual    value    of 

which    is    $32,304,347.02 

The  Condition  of  the  said  Promissory  Notes  and  debts  is  as  follows: 
They  are  all  existing  Contracts,  owned  by  said  Corporation,  and  are  payable 
to  it  at  its  office,  which  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Market,  McAllister, 
and  Jones  Streets,  in  the  City  and  Count}'  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  payment  thereof  is  secured  by  First  Mortgages  on  Real  Estate 
within  this  State.  Said  Promissory  Notes  are  kept  and  held  by  said  Cor- 
poration at  its  said  office,  which  is  its  principal  place  of  business,  and  said 
Notes  and  debts  are  there  situated. 

5 — Promissory    Notes    and    the    debts    thereby     secured,     the    actual     value    of 

which    is    45.670.96 

The  Condition  of  the  said  Promissory  Notes  and  debts  is  as  follows: 
They  are  all  existing  Contracts,  owned  by  said  Corporation,  and  are  payable 
to  it  at  its  office,  which  is  situated  as  aforesaid,  and  the  payment  thereof 
is  secured  by  pledge  and  hypothecation  of  Bonds  of  Railroad  and  Quasi- 
Public  Corporations  and  other   securities. 

6 — (a)    Real    Estate  situated  in  the  City  and  County  of   San   Francisco    ($257,- 
169.38),  and  in  the  Counties  of  Santa  Clara  ($20,987.74),  Alameda  $(261.21), 

in  this  State,  the  actual  value  of  which  is 278,418.33 

(b)   The  Land  and   Building  in  which   said   Corporation  keeps  its  office,    the 

actual  value  of  which  is 1,025,901.32 

The  Condition  of  said  Real  Estate  is  that  it  belongs  to  said  Corporation, 
and  part  of  it  is  productive. 

7 — Contingent    Fund — Interest    due    and    uncollected    on    Promissory 

Notes    $139,558.24 

Interest    accrued     but    not    yet    payable    on    United     States    and 

other  Bonds   138.006.46 

277,564.70 

Total    Assets    $56,416,740.54 

LIABILITIES 

1 — Said    Corporation    Owes    Deposits    amounting    to    and    the    actual    value    of 

which    is    $52,587,758.07 

(Number  of  Depositors,  79,582;  average  amount  of  Deposits,  $660.46.) 

2 — Accrued    Interest — Interest    due    and    uncollected    on    Promissory 

Notes   $139,558.24 

Interest    Accrued    but    not    yet    payable    on    United    States    and 

other    Bonds    138,006.46 

277,564.70 

3 — Reserve  Fund,  Actual  Value 3,551,417.77 

Total   Liabilities    $56,416,740.54 

THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 
By  JAMES  R.  KELLY.    President. 

THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 
By  R.  M.   TOBIN,   Secretary-. 


STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA.         I 
Citv  and  County  of  San  Francisco    I  ""' 

'  TAMES  R.' KELLY'  and  R.  M.  TOBIN,  being  each  dulv  sworn,  each  for  himself,  savs: 
That  said  TAMES  R.  KELLY"  is  President,  and  that  said  R.  M.  TOBIN  is  Secretarv  of 
THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY",  the  Corporation  above  mentioned,  and 
tbat  the  foregoing  statement  is  true.  TAMES  R.  KELLY*.  President. 

R.  M.  TOBIN,  Secretary. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  ibis  1st  day  of  July,  1910. 

CHAS.    T.    STANLEY. 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and   County  of 
San  Francisco,   State  of   California. 

Deposits  made  on  or  before  July  11,  1910,  -will  draw-  interest  from 
July  1,  1910. 


July  9,  1910. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Devourer&. 

Dedicated  though  it  is  to  the  author's  own 
'wonderchild,"  Yivanti  Chartres,  the  little 
,-iolinist  whose  fame  as  a  musical  prodigy  is 
n  all  the  newspapers,  it  would  seem  that 
his  story  is  designed  to  warn  parents  that 
:hildren  of  genius  are  not  an  unmixed  bless- 
ng.  In  fact,  seeing  that  the  story  opens  and 
:loses  with  a  baby's  cry,  *'I  am  hungry,"  it  is 
>bvious  at  least  that  Mrs.  Chartres  would 
:each  the  supremacy  of  maternal  duty.  Other- 
vise  why  punctuate  the  musings  of  Annie- 
Marie  over  the  fame  she  would  win  with  her 
violin  with  that  infant's  cry?  The  mother 
)f  Annie-Marie  was  conscious  of  what  she 
lad  missed,  realized  indeed  that  there  was 
10  room  for  love  in  her  life,  that  her  whole 
;xistence  was  "full  of  haste  and  turmoil,  full 
>f  kings  and  queens,  full  of  rushing  trains, 
ind  shouting  voices,  and  clapping  hands." 
Evidently,  then,  much  personal  experience  is 
woven  into  this  remarkable  story,  but  the  fact 
:hat  genius  is  not  a  common  gift  limits  its 
implication  and  appeal.  However,  its  lesson 
las  other  applications  in  home  life  and  for  that 
reason,  as  well  as  for  the  poetry  of  its  style, 
t  is  to  be  wished  that  it  may  find  a  wide 
:ircle   of  readers. 

The  Devourers.  By  A.  Vivanti  Chartres.  New 
i'ork:   G.   P.  Putnam's   Sons;   $1.25. 


A  German  Pompadour. 

That  Marie  Hay's  fascinating  study  of  Wil- 
lelmine  von  Gravenitz  should  have  reached  a 
:hird  edition  so  soon  after  its  first  publication 
is  not  surprising.  The  book  has  all  the  at- 
tractive qualities  of  fiction  at  its  best,  for  its 
diaracters  are  vividly  drawn,  its  descriptions 
ire  full  of  poetry,  and  incident  follows  inci- 
dent in   arrestive  swiftness. 

Remembered  to  this  day  in  Wurttemberg 
is  the  "Land-de  spoiler,"  as  a  beautiful  but 
haughty  and  elegant  woman  of  the  world,  and 
yet  as  one  whose  name  is  to  be  spoken  with 
iated  breath,  the  Countess  Gravenitz  had  a 
sareer  rich  in  material  for  a  picturesque 
writer.  As  a  young  woman  she  longed  to  "lie 
soft  in  sweet  linen,  to  wear  rich  clothes,  to 
ilance,"  and  when  her  soldier  brother  urged 
her  to  come  to  the  court  of  the  Duke  of 
Wurttemberg,  "convinced  that  it  would  be  to 
thine  advantage,"  she  needed  no  further  urg- 
ing. Of  course  the  duke  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  she  was  speedily  installed  as  lady-in- 
waiting  to  his  wife.  And  when  the  duchess 
banished  the  new  favorite  this  scene  ensued  : 
"The  duchess  came  towards  him.  She  held 
out  her  hands  in  a  gesture  of  appeal :  'Eber- 
hard,  be  just  to  me  !  I  bore  it  as  long  as  I 
could,  but  that  woman's  presence  was  a  daily 
torment  to  me.  Have  a  mistress,  if  need  be,' 
this  last  bitterly,  'but  at  least  do  not  cause 
her  to  be  my  companion.  It  is  not  fitting.' 
The  blood  rushed  to  the  duke's  face.  'Made- 
moiselle de  Gravenitz  is  fit  to  be  the  com- 
panion of  saints,  of  angels  !'  he  retorted  an- 
grily. 'She  will  return  to  court,  I  warn  your 
highness.'  "  She  did,  and  stayed.  The  duke 
even  went  through  a  form  of  marriage  with 
her.  In  fact,  her  youthful  longings  were  all 
more  than  realized.  But  days  of  sorrow  came 
also,  which  are  not  less  strikingly  described 
than  those  of  triumph.  In  fact  the  book  is 
throughout  a  notable  achievement  in  making 
the   dead   past   live  again. 

A  German  Pompadour.  By  Marie  Hay.  New 
York:    Charles   Scribner's  Sons;    $1.50   net. 


and  then  rambles  along  through  an  account  of 
how  a  book  agent  called  upon  Mr.  Wilkinson 
and  got,  not  an  order,  but  a  "good  word." 
He  even  wrote  him  a  testimonial.  Next  there 
is  a  jejune  paper  on  Matthew  Arnold  as  a 
letter-writer,  marked  by  absurd  patronage. 
In  this  paper  Mr.  Wilkinson  comments  on 
Arnold's  use  of  the  form  "oneself"  and  in- 
forms the  world — for  which  many  thanks — 
that  "I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  always  be 
conservative  enough  to  write  'one's  self.' " 
Yet  on  another  page  he  writes  "oneself."  Evi- 
dently his  reading  of  Matthew  Arnold  has 
done  him  some  good.  If  he  continues  to 
make  so  excellent  a  use  of  his  time  he  may 
learn  to  spare  readers  such  useless  books  as 
the  present. 

The  Good  of  Life  and  Other  Little  Essays. 
By  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson.  New  York:  Funk 
&  Wagnalls;  $1.25  net. 


Government  and  Social  Welfare. 

So  high  a  standard  has  been  set  for  the 
volumes  of  the  American  Social  Progress 
series  by  the  contributions  of  Professor  Patten 
and  President  Hadley  that  the  present  addi- 
tion suffers  by  contrast.  Professor  Jenks  de- 
fines, in  a  loose  way,  the  meaning  of  social 
welfare,  and  then  discusses  the  organization 
of  government  in  relation  to  society,  the  prin- 
ciples of  legislation  for  the  promotion  of 
social  welfare,  the  limitations  of  legislation, 
and  the  part  taken  in  the  promotion  of  social 
welfare  by  the  chief  executive,  the  civil 
service,  the  judiciary,  and  citizens.  The  plan 
of  the  book  is  good,  but  the  execution  is  viti- 
ated by  diffuseness,  and,  above  all,  by  a 
tendency  to  balance  the  pros  and  cons  to  a 
wearisome  extent.  Thus  we  read:  "In  times 
of  emergency  the  executive  may  often,  by  his 
ruling,  accomplish  results  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  secure  within  a  reasonable  time 
by  acts  of  the  legislature.  Nevertheless,  this 
power  may  become  dangerous  in  the  hands 
of  an  executive  who  might  be  unscrupulous 
and  who  might  be  willing  to  usurp  power  with 
danger  to  the  liberty  of  the  people."  This 
halting  manner,  this  exposition  of  the  obvious, 
is  in  evidence  throughout.  It  would  seem  as 
though  Professor  Jenks  had  not  taken  the 
pains  to  clarify  his  thoughts. 

Governmental  Action  for  Social  Welfare. 
By  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company;  $1  net. 


The  Burnt  Offering. 
"A   Suffragette  in   India"   would   be   an   ex- 
cellent alternative  title  for  Mrs.   Cotes's  new 
lovel,  save  that  it  would  ignore  the  father  of 
loan   Mills.     That  redoubtable  politician  took 
ais  daughter  to   India  on  a  tour  of  agitation, 
ind    the    two    earnest    reformers    quickly    saw 
nany  things  which  grieved  them  to  the  quick. 
They  saw,  for  example,  a  couple  of  white  men 
irrogating   the    whole   of   a  first-class   railway 
carriage    to    themselves,    stoutly    refusing    to 
dlow    a    Bengali    with    a    first-class    ticket    to 
oin    their    society.      The    incident    was    wit- 
nessed  by   Miss    Mills,   who   promptly   invited 
he  Bengali  to  the  carriage  in  which  she  and 
ler  father  were  traveling,  and  offered  him  the 
dace  of  a  cigarette.     And  so  the  story  pur- 
ues   its    way    through    Indian    affairs,    to    the 
.ccompaniment  of  inflammatory  speeches  and 
lomb-th rowing.      Of    course    Joan    is    due    to 
narry  the  Bengali,  but  he  has  to  shoot  him- 
elf  to  escape  hanging  for  his  love  of  bombs. 
Tie   novel    is   written    in   a    fairly    interesting 
tyle   and   may   be   commended    to    those   who 
,  re   anxious   to   take   a   peep   at   India   in    the 
hroes  of  revolution. 
The  Burnt  Offering.     By  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes. 

I  Hew  York:   John  Lane  Company;   $1.50. 
The  Good  of  Life. 
I    "Let   us   hate    more,"    says    Mr.    Wilkinson, 
dding,  "there  is  not  enough  good  hating  done 
•  s  a  point  of  duty."     Well,  he  has  done  some- 
bing   to    remedy    that   defect   by   perpetrating 
be  present  volume. 
To    characterize   all    its    chapters    would    be 
wearisome  task:  a  few  samples  must  suffice. 
"here   is,    then,   a   placid    little    Sunday-school 
ssay  on  "the  good  of  life"  for  a  start,  which 
>  followed  by  "a  good  word  for  book  agents." 
'his    is    a    gem.      It.  conveys    the    momentous 
ruth   that   the   book   agent  has   few    friends, 


Dogs  and  Men. 

Rarely  has  the  faithful  dog  been  set  in  so 
pleasing  a  light  as  by  Mr.  Merwin  in  this  at- 
tractive little  study.  He  is  full  of  sympathy 
for  those  who  are  living  "a  dogless  life,"  and 
has  no  harder  word  than  "abnormal"  for 
those  few  who  are  dog-haters.  He  maintains, 
however,  and  with  all  reverence,  that  the  mis- 
sion of  the  dog  is  the  same  as  that  of  Chris- 
tianity, "namely  to  teach  mankind  that  the 
universe  is  ruled  by  love."  There  are  few 
who  will  quarrel  with  Mr.  Merwin  when  he 
claims  that  the  ownership  of  a  dog  tends  to 
soften  the  hearts  of  men.  Our  canine  friends 
make  a  continual  appeal  to  our  sympathies, 
and  thus  prevent  us  from  becoming  hard  or 
narrow.  One  fault  may  be  found  with  Mr. 
Merwin,  and  that  is  that  in  his  list  of  writers 
of  fiction  who  have  eulogized  the  dog  or  de- 
scribed him  with  lifelike  pen,  he  should  omit 
the  name  of  George  Eliot.  The  Gyp  of  Adam 
Bede,  the  Vixen  of  Bartle  Massey,  the  Yap 
of  Tom  Tulliver,  the  Mumps  of  Bob  Jakin — 
does  the  creator  of  those  delightful  dogs  de- 
serve to  be  overlooked? 

Dogs  and  Men.  By  Henry  C.  Merwin.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  60  cents  net. 


fever  and  other  diseases,  and  hence  sturdy 
efforts  are  being  made  to  abolish  that  pest. 
In  most  of  the  islands  there  exist  wise  anti- 
larval  measures,  which  make  it  an  offense  to 
keep  stagnant  water,  and  fines  are  now  regu- 
larly enforced  for  breach  of  that  by-law. 
Such  a  policy,  it  is  declared,  will  "have  a  most 
desirable  educational  effect,  and  will  show  the 
people  the  significance  and  danger  of  insect 
life,  and  that  in  practice  it  is  not  so  difficult 
as  at  first  sight  might  be  imagined  to  extermi- 
nate it."  There  are  nurqerous  diagrams  and 
illustrations  from  photographs. 

Health  Progress  and  Administration  in  the 
West  Indies.  By  Sir  Rubert  W.  Boyce.  New 
York:    E.    P.    Dutton   &   Co.;    $3.50  net. 


Fruit-Growing  in  Arid  Regions. 

Based  as  it  is  on  eight  years'  experience 
of  fruit  culture  in  intermountain  regions,  this 
volume  is  of  peculiar  value  to  all  who  follow 
horticulture  in  such  States  as  Colorado,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  adjacent  re- 
gions. It  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  such, 
whether  they  come  from  the  East  with  pre- 
conceived and  useless  notions,  or  are  new 
settlers  without  any  notions  at  all.  The  au- 
thors discuss  such  matters  as  location,  ex- 
posure, soil,  the  preparation  of  the  land  for 
planting,  the  actual  planting  of  the  orchard, 
what  plants  to  use,  how  to  bud  and  prune  them, 
how  to  propagate  the  trees,  irrigation,  and 
many  other  related  topics.  All  this  invaluable 
knowledge  is  conveyed  in  a  readable  non- 
technical style,  and  there  are  numerous  illus- 
trations to  enforce  the  exposition  of  the  text. 

Fruit-Growing  in  Arid  Regions.  By  Wendell 
Paddock  and  Orville  B.  Whipple.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50  net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 


The  Perjurer. 

Life  moves  in  a  narrow  groove  in  Mr.  Nor- 
ris's  new  novel.  The  people  who  come  and 
go  across  its  pages  appear  to  live  mainly  to 
eat  and  drink  and  wear  clothes  and  indulge  in 
small  talk;  the  heroine's  ambition  in  the  male 
line  stopped  at  a  man  being  "simple,  athletic, 
healthy  in  mind  and  body"  ;  the  hero's  horizon 
was  bounded  by  "three  thousand  a  year,  the 
command  of  the  battalion,  the  V.  C,  and  my 
liberty."  Perhaps,  then,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  novel  gives  the  reader  an  impression 
of  the  surface  of  things,  and  that  the  author 
does  not  get  more  than  skin  deep  into  his 
characters.  Within  his  limitations  Colonel 
Tulyan,  the  "perjurer"  in  a  good  sense — for 
he  took  upon  himself  an  offense  of  which  he 
was  not  guilty  in  order  to  placate  his  feeling 
of  love  for  the  heroine — is  an  attractive  char- 
acter, but  most  of  the  others  live  an  aimless 
life  of  petty  interests  and  awaken  but  faint 
interest  in  the  reader. 

The  Perjurer,  by  W.  E.  Norris.  New  York: 
Brentano's;   $1.50. 

Health  in  the  West  Indies. 
Having  been  requested  to  proceed  to  Bar- 
badoes  to  investigate  an  epidemic  of  yellow 
fever.  Sir  Rupert  W.  Boyce  extended  his  tour 
to  other  islands,  including  Grenada,  St.  Vin- 
cent, St.  Lucia,  Trinidad,  and  British  Guiana, 
and  in  the  present  volume  he  gives  a  careful 
account  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
sanitary  progress.  The  book  will  appeal  spe- 
cially to  medical  and  business  men,  but  it  is 
not  without  interest  for  the  tourist  or  those 
contemplating  making  their  homes  in  the  West 
Indies.  It  is  shown  that  the  mosquito  has 
had   most   to    do   with   the   spread   of   yellow 


An  opportunity  for  Americans  to  see  one 
part  of  their  national  life  as  others  see  it  is 
afforded  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's  "The  Rural 
Life  Problem  of  the  United  States"  (the  Mac- 
millan Company ;  $1.25  net).  These  "notes 
of  an  Irish  observer"  postulate  that  a  recon- 
struction of  rural  life  is  essential  to  progress 
and  discuss  the  origin  and  consequence  of 
rural  neglect.  The  way  to  better  farming  and 
better  living,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  is 
to  insure  cooperation  and  the  application  of 
scientific  research  to  the  methods  of  agri- 
culture. Within  small  compass  the  book  pre- 
sents many  valuable  and  suggestive  lessons. 

From  Ellen  Key's  remarkable  book  on  "The 
Century  of  the  Child"  there  has  been  reprinted 
in  handy  form  the  chapter  entitled  "The  Edu- 
cation of  the  Child"  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
75  cents  net).  Among  other  useful  lessons  it 
points  out  that  "to  suppress  the  real  per- 
sonality of  the  child,  and  to  supplant  it  with 
another  personality  continues  to  be  a  peda- 
gogical crime  common  to  those  who  announce 
loudly  that  education  should  only  develop  the 
real  individual  nature  of  the  child.  They  are 
still  not  convinced  that  egoism  on  the  part 
of  the  child  is  justified." 

Tom  Gallon's  latest  novel,  "Dead  Man's 
Love"  (Brentano's;  $1.50)  is  a  stirring  study 
of  an  escaped  convict  who  has  to  assume  the 
name  and  personality  of  the  murdered  lover 
of  a  rich  and  beautiful  girl.  There  are  many 
moments  of  breathless  suspense,  but  ere  the 
story  closes  the  villain  is  duly  defeated  and 
love  amply  rewarded. 

Walter  W.  Kenilworth's  "Psychic  Control 
Through  Self-Knowledge"  (R.  F.  Fenno  & 
Co.;  $2)  is  an  attempt  to  "present  a  clear 
and  practical  conception  of  the  soul."  The 
author  is  evidently  in  earnest,  but  his  con- 
clusions partake  of  that  hazy  nature  which 
seems  inseparable  from  such  works  as  this. 
What,  for  example,  can  be  made  of  such  nebu- 
lous remarks  as  the  following:  "Belief  is 
relative.  Knowledge  is  relative.  This  uni- 
verse is  relative.  Infinite  is  realization.  In- 
finite is  Self"  ? 

George  Eliot's  novels  have  rarely  been  pre- 
sented in  a  more  attractive  edition  than  that 
published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  the 
outstanding  qualities  of  which  include  handi- 
ness  of  size,  lightness,  clear-cut  type,  tasteful 
binding,  arid  exquisite  photogravure  frontis- 
pieces. It  is  an  ideal  edition  for  personal  use 
or  for  presentation. 

Frederick  Meakin's  "Function,  Feeling,  and 
Conduct"  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50  net) 
is  devoted  to  a  statement  of  "the  philosophy 
of  morals  as  grounded  in  human  nature."  The 
author  is  convinced  that  if  there  be  a  science 
of  morals  it  must  rest  on  such  a  basis.  He 
holds  that  "as  the  moral  life  can  not  be  iso- 
lated from  the  general  life  of  the  self,  neithei 
can  the  self  be  severed  from  the  social  body 
of  which  it  is  an  element.  The  self,  being  a 
social  product,  is  true  to  its  nature  only  when 
it  shapes  its  activities  in  conformity  with 
general  or  social  ends." 


Fiction  Bargains 

a  clearance  from  the  Fiction  Library 

PAUL  ELDER  &  CO. 

Oar  rooms  are  cordially  open  lo  visitors. 

239  Grant  Ave.,  between  Post  and  Sutter  Streets 
San  Francisco 


Pears' 

"A  shining  coun- 
tenance"  is  pro- 
duced by  ordinary 
soaps. 

The  use  of  Pears' 
reflects  beauty  and 
refinement.  Pears' 
leaves  the  skin  soft, 
white  and  natural. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


The  Narrative  of  a  Famous  Hunter 

In  Closed  Territory 

By  EDGAR  BEECHER  BRONSON 

Author  of  "  Recollections  of  a  Ranchman,"  etc. 

A  wonderfully  interesting  account 

of  bie  game  hunting    in    British  East  Africa 
Illustrated  from  photographs.  :   ;   Net  $1.75 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO.,  Publishers 

Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 
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TALKING    MACHINE 
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From  our  100.000  Records  you  and  your 
friends  can  be  entertained  at  a  moment  s  notice 
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Steamy  and  Other  Pianos 
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Miss   Garrett's   School,  San  Mateo 

For  Girts— Primary  and  Advanced  Work. 
Classes  for  little  boys. 

Fall   term   begins  September   5,  1910.     For  particulars 
apply  MISS  W.  GARRETT. 

141  Elm  St..  San  Mateo.  Cal. 


HOTHER  WISMER.  Violinist 

Will  resume  teaching  August  1  si 
Residence,    2945   Fillmore    Street.       Berkeley  Studio, 
2523  College  Avenue — Saturdays. 


CHARLES  COOPER 

Teacher  of  Piano 
3150  JACKSON  STREET 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Essays  in  Fallacy. 
Four  subjects  of  unceasing  interest  are  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Macphail — the  American 
woman,  the  suffragette,  education,  and  the- 
ology. Each  essay  is  a  little  masterpiece  of 
satirical  reasoning,  with  more  than  the  usual 
modicum  of  thought  hidden  beneath  each  seem- 
ing playful  surface.  Indeed,  Mr.  Macphail 
approves  himself  once  more  as  an  accom- 
plished workman,  with  a  gift  of  mordant 
argument  and  a  style  of  enviable  directness 
and  lucidity.  There  are  few  using  the  essay 
today  who  are  his  equal ;  none  who  excel. 

In  the  paper  on  the  American  woman  he 
proves  that  the  female  usually  so  designated 
is  almost  as  old  as  the  dawn  of  history,  for 
he  has  no  difficulty  in  tracing  her  back  to 
Apostolic  times,  or  even  to  those  of  the 
prophet  Ezekiel.  She  is  synonymous,  in  fact, 
with  women  of  all  lands  and  times  who  have 
delighted  in  a  life  of  luxurious  idleness. 
More  subtle  in  its  reasoning  is  the  essay  on 
the  psychology  of  the  suffragette.  Its  con- 
clusion is  that  women  have  obtained  their 
place  in  the  world  "because  they  are  desired 
by  men  on  grounds  which  are  not  of  the  high- 
est ethical  quality,"  and  that  all  things  are 
working  towards  making  it  easy  for  man  to 
forsake  the  woman.  "The  mind  of  the  suf- 
fragette appears  to  possess  a  peculiar  aptitude 
for  that  absurdity  which  makes  a  man  im- 
patient and  finally  contemptuous  of  all  femi- 
ninity, and  resolute  to  adhere  to  his  own  ideal. 
A  woman  may  be  foolish  and  yet  be  charming. 
She  emancipates  herself  when  she  becomes  an 
object  of  aversion." 

Specially  suggestive  in  view  of  the  chaos 
of  these  days  is  the  essay  which  examines 
the  fallacy  of  education.  Mr.  Macphail  de- 
scribes it  briefly  as  "that  the  information 
which  a  child  acquires  must  have  in  itself 
some  utility  apart  from  the  educational  value 
which  lies  in  its  acquirement."  He  shows 
how  the  American  universities  are  frankly 
teaching  trades  while  the  English  universities 
are  casting  away  their  ideals  of  learning 
without  the  courage  to  adopt  the  American 
example  in  its  entirety.  And  Germany  is 
thoughtlessly  regarded  as  providing  an  object 
lesson  in  the  necessary  new  education,  where- 
as Mr.  Macphail,  after  recalling  the  time  when 
that  land  was  an  inspiration  by  its  devotion 
to  idealism,  reminds  us  that  "shorn  of  her 
spiritual  strength,  Germany  sits  today,  a  blind 
giant,  toiling  in  the  mill  for  the  benefit  of 
any  Philistine  who  requires  meanness  and 
cheapness."  "Forty  years  of  commercial  edu- 
cation," he  continues,  "has  wrought  this 
change  in  character,  and  made  of  the  Ger- 
mans the  tinkers  of  Europe,  the  bagmen  of 
the  world,  the  supple  traders  who  do  not  dis- 
dain the  language  of  the  Hottentot,  if  only  a 
bill  of  goods  may  be  sold  thereby."  Not  less 
refreshing  for  its  suggestive  viewpoint  is  the 
discussion   of   the   fallacy  in   theology. 

Essays  in  Fallacy.  By  Andrew  Macphail. 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &:  Co.;  $1.80  net. 


A  White-Paper  Garden. 

For  the  solace  of  garden-loving  souls  pent 
in  cities  Sara  Andrew  Shafer  has  written 
twelve  chapters  descriptive  of  the  passing  of 
the  months  in  a  garden  of  the  spirit.  "I  will 
have  a  garden  !  Reams  of  paper  shall  be  my 
acreage,  and  pen  and  ink  shall  be  my  spade 
and  trowel."  The  result  is  a  volume  mingled 
of  musing  and  abstracts  from  garden  chron- 
icles. The  idea  is  excellent ;  the  execution 
only  fairly  successful.  It  needs  a  peculiar 
gift  to  make  a  book  of  this  kind  satisfactory  ; 
an  equipment  which  includes  merely  a  memory 
of  flowers  and  what  the  poets  have  said  about 
them  is  not  sufficient.  No  doubt  the  writer 
has  a  genuine  love  for  flowers,  but  so  have  a 
great  many  more  who  can  pen  flowing  sen- 
tences and  yet  not  catch  the  inner  spirit  of 
garden-love.  For  most  of  the  illustrations, 
however,  it  is  possible  to  accord  high  praise  ; 
they  will  probably  open  the  vista  to  dream- 
land more  effectually  than  the  text. 

A  White  Paper  Garden*.  Ey  Sara  Andrew 
Shafer.     Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg'&  Co.;  $2,50  net. 


Cesar  Franck. 

Lovers  of  music  will  find  much  to  interest 
them  in  this  translation  of  Vincent  d'Indy's 
affectionate  tribute  to  the  memory  and  genius 
of  his  master.  As  a  musician,  organist,  and 
teacher  Franck  exercised  a  potent  influence 
in  France,  the  extent  and  value  of  which  have 
been  increasingly  revealed  since  his  death  in 
1890.  He  stood  for  the  union  of  traditional 
faith  and  artistic  liberty ;  he  contributed 
notably  to  solving  the  question  of  the  enlarge- 
ment and  revivification  of  classical  forms 
without  effecting  their  ultimate  destruction. 

Two  chapters  are  devoted  to  biography  and 
appreciation.  Franck  was  designated  to  the 
service  of  music  by  his  father,  and  while  still 
a  youth  gave  evidences  of  unusual  talent. 
Yet  his  life  was  one  protracted  struggle,  for 
to  the  end  of  his  days  he  was  obliged  to  de- 
mote most  of  bis  time  to  teaching  the  piano  to 
amateurs  and  giving  music  lessons  in  colleges 
and  schools.  His  one  recreation  was  reading, 
and  there  is  a  story  which  tells  how  he  found 
Kant's  "Critique  of  Pure  Reason" — which  he 
read  on  a  vacation — "very  amusing."  Winter 
and  summer  he  rose  daily  at  half-past  five, 
and  thus  assured  himself  a  couple  of  hours 


for  original  work.  His  happiest  hours  were 
spent  in  the  organ-loft  of  Sainte-Clotilde.  In 
the  more  critical  section  of  the  volume  the 
musician's  predilections  and  methods  of  work 
are  described,  and  a  full  and  sympathetic  ac- 
count is  given  of  his  compositions. 

Cesar  France.  A  translation  from  the  French 
of  Vincent  d'Indy  with  an  introduction  by  Rosa 
New-march.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company; 
$2.50  net. 

Gossip  ot  Books  and  Authors. 
Goldwin  Smith  tola1  a  friend  less  than  a  j'ear 
ago  that  he  had  finished  his  autobiography, 
but  added  that  it  contained  so  much  provoca- 
tive of  controversy  that  he  thought  it  best  to 
withhold  it  from  publication  until  he  had 
passed  away. 

A  bronze  tablet,  designed  and  cast  in  the 
Tiffany  Studios,  is  to  be  placed  on  the  new 
building  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  at  Garden 
City,  Long  Island.  The  money  for  the  tablet 
was  raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions  from 
the  employees  of  the  firm. 

Excusing  himself  from  attending  a  dinner 
in  honor  of  Auguste  Rodin  in  Paris,  George 
B.  Shaw  wrote:  "So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  banquet  is  superfluous.  I  have  already 
taken  measures  to  insure  my  immortality  by 
binding  it  to  that  of  Rodin.  Henceforth,  in 
every  encyclopedia  you  will  find:  'Bernard 
Shaw,  the  subject  of  a  bust  by  Rodin,  other- 
wise unknown.'  If  the  bust  is  ever  lost, 
broken,  or  destroyed,  so  much  the  better  for 
me.  Men  will  talk  of  the  Bernard  Shaw  by 
Rodin  that  was  lost  just  as  they  speak  today 
of  the  lost  Athena  of  Phidias.  Nothing  is 
more  beautiful  than  the  statues  that  nobody 
has  ever  seen." 

Winston  Churchill's  "A  Modern  Chronicle" 
still  heads  the  list  of  the  "best-sellers,"  and  is 
followed  by  "The  Wild  Olive."  The  other 
novels  most  in  favor  are  "The  Rosary,"  "The 
Illustrious  Prince,"  "Lady  Merton,  Colonist," 
and  "The  Man  Higher  Up." 

Another  British  author  famous  for  his 
modesty  is  the  native  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
concerning  whom  John  Adams  Thayer  is  to 
tell  a  story  in  his  forthcoming  autobiography. 
The  issue  of  his  magazine  in  which  "Frenzied 
Finance"  began  to  run  "also  contained  the  first 
installment  of  a  serial  which  we  had  arranged 
to  publish  long  before  the  Lawson  project 
arose.  In  the  early  autumn  Mr.  Hall  Caine 
performed  his  pilgrimage  to  London  to  call 
upon  his  publisher.  The  latter,  having  trans- 
atlantic cable  connections,  mentioned  to  the 
author  that  Everybody's  Magazine  had  made 
extraordinary  gains.  'Yes,'  said  Mr.  Caine, 
'I  expected  it.  That  is  the  American  maga- 
zine which  is  publishing  my  new  story.'  " 

As  A.  G.  Bradley's  promised  volume  on 
"Shakespeare's  Avon"  is  to  trace  the  course 
of  that  lovely  stream  through  the  Cotswold 
foothills,  the  book  should  have  something  to 
say  about  the  idyllic  home  of  Mary  Anderson. 

One  of  the  countless  love  letters  penned 
by  Robert  Burns  was  sold  in  London  the  other 
day  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  It  was 
an  original  draft,  with  sufficient  erasures  to 
show  that  the  poet  deliberated  long  and 
thoughtfully  over  such  epistles.  At  the  same 
sale  a  Sir  Walter  Scott  manuscript  fetched 
two  thousand  dollars,  and  two  letters  of  Gen- 
eral James  Wolfe  five  hundred  dollars. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  English  publisher, 
left  a  fortune  of  seven  and  a  half  million 
dollars,  but  it  does  not  appear  what  propor- 
tion was  earned  by  his  book  enterprises  as 
compared  with  his  activities  as  a  railroad 
builder  and  ironmaster.  There  are  many  gen- 
erous legacies  to  servants  and  charities,  but 
seemingly  none  to  the  publisher's  authors. 

According  to  the  Macmillan  Company,  a 
second  edition  of  Mrs.  Watts's  "Nathan 
Burke"  was  sent  to  press  when  the  demand  for 
the  book  was  of  the  smallest.  But  then  came 
a  change.  While  one  day  the  sales  were  less 
than  sixty  copies,  on  the  following  day  they 
were  over  three  hundred.  The  third  day  saw 
a  jump  to  seven  hundred  copies,  and  the 
fourth  to  eighteen  hundred.  The  novel  is 
now  in  its  twentieth   thousand. 

Eminently  suitable  for  vacation  reading 
should  be  Frank  and  Cortelle  Hutchins's 
"Houseboating  on  a  Colonial  Waterway," 
which  is  to  tell  the  story  of  a  summer  spent 
leisurely  on  the  James  River  and  some  of  its 
tributaries. 

William  Everett,  it  appears,  left  among  his 
papers  the  completed  manuscript  of  a  life  of 
his  father,  Edward  Everett,  a  volume  which 
has  long  been  overdue  to  fill  a  remarkable 
blank  in  American  biography.  As  an  example 
of  William  Everett's  dislike  of  new  spelling, 
Mr.  Frothingham  tells  that  when  he  had  con- 
sented to  take  Sunday  service  in  a  certain 
church  and  received  a  request  for  the  hymns 
or  at  least  the  "meters,"  Everett  replied : 
"You  write  about  the  'meters';  gas  or  water, 
which  ?" 


New  Books  Received. 
FICTION. 

Beaucbamp's  Career.  By  George  Meredith. 
Two  Volumes.  Xew  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;   $2  per  vol. 

An  addition  to  the  de6nitive  Memorial  Edition 
of   Meredith's    novels.      The   first   volume   has    an 


excellent  reproduction  of  Watts's  portrait  of  the 
novelist,  and  a  view  of  the  estuary  from  Holly 
Hill;  the  second  volume  contains  admirable  pic- 
tures of  Bursledon  on  the  Hamble  and  the  old 
bridge   at    Bursledon. 

The  Way  Up.  By  M.  P.  Willcocks.  New 
York:  John  Lane   Company;    $1.50. 

A  fictional  discussion  of  capital  and  labor,  the 
claims  of  the  individual  against  those  of  the 
State,  and  the  "rights  of  a  woman  to  her  own 
individuality." 

Odt  of  the  Night.  By  Mrs.  Baillie  Reynolds. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.20  net. 

Described  as  "a  novel  of  life,  love,  and  mys- 
tery" and  considered  the  best  work  of  the  author 
to  date. 

Dr.  Tbokxe's  Idea.  By  John  Ames  Mitchell. 
New  York:  Life  Publishing  Company;  $1  net. 

Published  in  its  original  form  under  the  title 
of  "Gloria  Victis."  Notable  for  its  underlying 
vein   of   humor   and    mystic   quality. 

The  Rust  of  Rome.  By  Warwick  Deeping. 
New  York:   Cassell  &  Co.;   $1.20  net. 

An  American  edition  of  a  novel  which  is  having 
a  great  success  in  England  and  has  been  highly 
eulogized   for  its  vivid  character  sketching. 

The  Moxksglade  Mystery.  Bv  Headon  Hill. 
New  York:   R.   F.   Fenno  &  Co.;   $1.50. 

A  story  of  English  life  the  interest  of  which 
centres  in   criminal   detection. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  First  Book  in  Psychology.  By  Mary 
Whiton  Calkins.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $1.90   net. 

Not  a  new  edition  of  the  author's  "An  Intro- 
duction to  Psychology,"  but  an  entirely  new  book 
with  a  radical  rearrangement  of  topics.  It  has 
been  written  in  the  conviction  "that  psychology 
is  most  naturally,  consistently,  and  effectively 
treated  as  a  study  of  conscious  selves  in  relation 
to  other  selves  and  to  external  subjects." 

Wage-Earmng  Women.  By  Annie  Marion  Mac- 
lean.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25. 

Another  volume  in  the  admirable  Citizen's  Li- 
brary. The  volume  represents  the  investigations 
of  forty  assistants  and  deals  with  women  workers 
in  New  England,  New  York,  Chicago,  New  Jer- 
sey, the  Middle  West,   Oregon,  and   California. 

American  Politics  and  Government.  By 
Charles  A.  Beard.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;    $2.10  net. 

Designed  for  college  students  and  citizens  de- 
siring a  general  survey  of  the  political  system  of 
the  United  States.  There  are  three  divisions: 
Historical  foundations,  the  Federal  government, 
the    State   government. 

Social  Insurance.  By  Henry  Rogers  Seager. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1  net. 

An  addition  to  the  American  Social  Progress 
series,  presenting  "a  programme  of  social  reform." 
It  deals  with  industrial  accidents,  unemployment, 
provision  for  old  age,  and  the  next  steps  in  social 
advance. 

In  Lotus-Land  Japan.  By  Herbert  C.  Ponting. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company:  $6  net. 

Notable  for  its  wealth  of  illustration  from  pho- 
tographs by  the  author.  These  include  eight  in 
color  exquisitely  reproduced,  and  ninety-six  in 
half-tone. 

Europe  Since  1815.  By  Charles  Downer 
Hazen.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Gives  a  succinct  view  of  the  history  of  Europe 
since  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  including  an 
account  of  the  great  tendencies  of  the  century 
and  the  transference  of  power  from  oligarchies  to 
democracies.     There  are  fourteen  colored  maps. 

Erewhox.  Erewhon  Revisited..  By  Samuel 
Butler.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.25 
net  each. 

New  and  wholly  admirable  editions  of  two  books 
which  have  already  taken  rank  as  classics. 

The  Yosemite  Yalley.  By  Galen  Clark:  Yo- 
semite  Yalley:  Nelson  L.  Salter;  $1. 

A  readable  sketch  of  the  history  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  famous  valley,  with  a  discussion 
of  the  theories  of  its  origin.  The  book  also  gives 
the  correct  name  of  each  flower,  fern,  tree,  shrub, 
and  grass  in  the  Yosemite. 

Calvert  of  Maryland.  By  James  Otis,  Chi- 
cago: The  American  Book  Company;  35  cents. 

Tells  the  story  of  Lord  Baltimore's  colony  in 
the  words  of  a  lad  who  accompanied  the  pioneers. 

Poems.  By  Dorothv  Landers  Beall.  New  York: 
Mitchell  Kennerley;  $1.50  net. 

Sonnets,  lyrics,  and  other  verse  dealing  in  the 
main  with  sexual  matters  on  an  elevated  plane. 

Don'ts  in  Bridge.  By  Bell  Bowman  Emery. 
New  York:  William  R.  Jenkins  Company;  50  cents 
net. 

A  revised  edition  of  a  handy  little  manual  giving 
the  latest  rules  and  penalties  in  a  condensed  and 
simplified    form. 
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MRS.  FISKE'S  BECKY  SHARP. 
By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

Once  more  we  have  applauded  a  picked 
squad  from  the  long  procession  of  Thackeray's 
"Vanity  Fair."  Once  more  we  have  seen 
Becky  Sharp  brought  to  life  again. 

It  is  a  wonderful  portraiture  that  Mrs.  Fiske 
gives  us  ;  easily  the  best  and  finest  the  most 
subtle,  the  most  complete,  the  most  intel- 
lectually satisfying  of  all  in  her  gallery  of 
creations.  An  actress  so  essentially  modern, 
so  thorough  in  her  delineations  of  the  high- 
strung  women  who  are  the  fruit,  or  rather 
the  flower,  of  our  high-strung  civilization, 
can  not  always  hit  it  off.  Her  peculiarly 
marked  individuality  does  not  always  prove 
adaptable.  She  was  never  Mary  Magdalen  at 
all.  She  was  Tess  only  in  the  hour  of 
tragedy,  and  she  was  only  partly  Salvation 
Sell.  But  how  wholly  and  completely  she  is 
Becky !  Becky  of  the  resourceful  mind  and 
the  valiant  heart.  Becky  the  shrewd,  Becky 
the  unprincipled.  Becky  the  world-tamer. 
Becky,  who  meets  every  blow  of  fate  save 
jne — the  great,  crushing  blow,  when  the  world 
!>f  her  own  making  crumbles  about  her  ears 
— with  the  smile  of  one  who  knows  how  weak 
and  gullible  is  man,  and  how  easily  conquered. 
Becky,  who  is  handicapped  by  neither  senti- 
mentality nor-  sentiment,  but  who  goes  on  her 
ibeerful  way,  with  the  determined,  selfish  op- 
timism of  one  who  sticks  at  no  deceit  that  will 
send  her  world  to  her  purpose. 

Why  do  we  not  hate  this  Becky  Sharp  that 
Mrs.  Fiske  has  given  us?  For  it  is  a  daring 
thing  to  place  before  us  on  the  stage,  as  the 
:entral  figure  of  a  great  play,  a  woman  who  is 
absolutely  devoid  of  principle  and  affections. 
But  we  do  not  hate  her,  and,  indeed,  she  car- 
ries our  sympathies  with  her,  on  her  vic- 
torious path,  for  several  reasons.  One  is  that 
;he  is  so  dauntless.  Who  does  not  admire 
pluck  ?  Another,  she  has  an  unsleeping  sense 
af  humor.  Even  in  the  poignant  moment  of 
tier  defeat  she  casts  a  thought  to  the  world's 
Iread  laugh.  She  knows  how  it  is  herself. 
Perhaps,  too.  the  fact  that  Becky  is  pluckily 
»mpeting  with  and  surpassing  the  rich  and 
:he  great  in  their  own  province,  daring  them 
>ingle-handed,  giving  them  scorn  for  scorn, 
nsolence  for  insolence,  perhaps  that,  too,  wins 
jur  lawless  sympathy. 

But  last  and  greatest  of  reasons,  we  admire 
Becky's  perfect  candor  with  herself.  Never 
For  a  moment,  in  a  world  of  self-deception, 
ioes  Becky  practice  any  self-hypocrisies.  She 
ioes  her  bit  of  acted  emotion  neatly,  dex- 
trously,  as  she  does  everything,  and  when  the 
moment  is  past,  and  the  bemused  auditor  is 
;one.  Becky  is  herself  again,  hard,  cold, 
aright,   self-reliant,   and  a   relentless   schemer. 

When,  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  the  curtain 
rose  Monday  night,  and  one  by  one  the 
Familiar  figures  appeared,  it  seemed  at  first 
as  if  they  were  a  little  too  self  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  they  were,  physically,  portraitures 
From  "Vanity  Fair."  They  seemed  more  like 
figures  in  a  tableau  than  in  a  play.  But  Becky 
appeared,  and  immediately  the  play  was  in- 
tensely alive.  Barring  a  little  too  much  ma- 
turity of  appearance  in  the  first  act,  how 
admirably  Mrs.  Fiske's  looks  fit  into  the  part. 
Like  'Becky,  she  is  not  beautiful,  but  arrest- 
ing. She  is  little,  and  blonde,  and  irregularly 
Featured,  but  in  her  small  person  she  seems. 
Napoleon-like,  to  carry  the  potentialities  of 
great  victories. 

And  when  Becky  blossoms  out  as  a  lady 
of  fashion  at  the  ball,  the  audacity  of  her  old- 
world  fineries  heightens  a  bizarre  charm  that 
dims  the  light  of  every'  woman  present. 

This  whole  brilliant  act  keeps  one  intensely 
on  the  qui  vive.  There  are  so  many  cross 
currents,  and,  irl  a  lower  deep,  such  a  strong 
undertow  of  imminent  destiny  weaving  its 
web,  that  the  auditor  is  on  a  high  tension. 
There  is  Becky,  the  brilliant  centre  of  a  bril- 
liant throng;  Amelia  drooping  in  her  corner; 
the  envious,  sneering  dames  of  the  aristocratic 
heights  which  Eecky  is  to  storm  ;  and.  like  an 
evil,  brooding  fate,  the  Marquis  of  Steyne, 
whose  .  silent  goings  and  comings  attract 
Becky's  quick-glancing,  ever  observant  eyes. 
Becky,  or  Mrs.  Fiske.  which  was  it?  They 
are  interchangeable.  One  forgets  to  praise 
the  perfection  of  the  acting,  because  of  the 
strong  impression  of  reality  it  gives. 

The  perfection  of  the  stage  management  at 
the  famous  moment  when,  the  ball  being  at 
its  height,  the  cannon  are  heard  and  the  guests 
flee  in  terror,  has  become  a  tradition  in  the 
annals  of  the  American  stage. 
.  Becky  is.   (eft   alone,   unterrified.      She  still 


has  that  little  crinkle  at  the  corner  of  her 
mouth  which  tells  of  her  happy  confidence  in 
the  profitable  gullibility  of  a  foolish,  credulous 
world.  There  follows  the  horse  deal,  in  which 
Becky  comes  off  with  flying  colors,  and  her 
neat  parting  scene  with  Rawdon,  whose  manly 
grief  and  deep  concern  for  her  leaves  her 
utterly  unaffected.  But  she  weeps  beautifully, 
and,  in  the  very  moment  of  parting,  after 
Rawdon  is  safe  out  of  hearing,  makes  that 
wonderful  transition  of  tone  and  bearing 
which  reveals  the  real,  hard,  bright  Becky, 
whose  sole  thought  is  breakfast  for  her  prac- 
tical self :  Becky,  the  schemer,  who.  in  her 
own  small  battle-ground,  matches  in  cool- 
headedness  and  skillful,  conscienceless  ma- 
noeuvring the  coming  Napoleon,  the  thunder 
of  whose  guns  finds  her  dauntless  and  still 
scheming. 

The  ensuing  act,  with  its  two  scenes,  can 
scarcely  be  surpassed  in  several  qualities ;  in 
the  fidelity  with  which  Langdon  Mitchell  has 
preserved  and  conveyed  the  spirit  of  another 
author's  matchless  creation ;  in  the  profound 
truths  concerning  life  and  human  nature  un- 
derlying that  series  of  brilliantly  amusing  pic- 
tures of  the  high  comedy  of  social  competi- 
tion ;  and  finally,  in  the  strength  of  the 
irresistible  current  of  motive  and  action  which 
carries  the  act  to  its  superbly  dramatic  climax. 

It  is  in  this  act  that  we  see  Becky  lulling 
the  suspicions  and  deadening  the  sense  of 
honor — anxmic  though  it  might  be — of  a  man 
who  had  within  him  the  possibilities  of  better 
things.  And  here  we  note  again  Becky's  self 
poise  among  marchionesses  and  duchesses  who 
feared  and  hated  but  could  not  despise  her. 
For  Becky  was  the  one  who  despised.  And — 
here  was  Becky's  great  weakness — she  de- 
spised Dobbin,  feeling  for  him  the  scorn  of 
the  unprincipled  for  those  who  encumber 
themselves  with  principle.  Becky  lived  in  a 
world  of  petty  hypocrisies,  and  it  took  time 
and  fading  charms  before,  in  common  with 
many  light  ladies,  she  realized  that  the  wicked 
people  are  obliged  more  or  less  to  conform 
to  the  inconvenient  standards  of  the  good. 

In  the  last  act — an  admirable  and  truly  de- 
lightful work  of  art — Mrs.  Fiske's  portraiture 
still  glows  with  the  colors  of  inspiration. 
From  the  Becky  who,  in  that  horrid  moment 
of  discovery,  poured  into  her  tones  ail  the 
desperation  of  a  gambler  who  foresees  defeat 
following  his  last,  great  throw,  we  are  trans- 
ported to  Mme.  Crawley,  living  in  a  kind  of 
shabby,  lower  Bohemia.  She  who.  in  order 
to  stimulate  the  marquis's  admiration  and 
quicken  the  currents  of  gold  from  Steyne's 
hand,  made  herself  as  "coy  as  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  has  had  to  cheapen  herself  to 
compliance  with  shabby,  brawling  adventurers. 
She  is  still  smiling,  still  parrying,  but  she 
thrusts  no  more.  She  must  "wallow  in  re- 
pentance," and  regain  the  heaven  of  social 
rehabilitation. 

Which — leaving  out  the  first,  which  is  in- 
troductory— of  the  four  great  acts  would  we 
select  as  the  best?  It  would  be  hard  to  say. 
each   is   so   perfect  of  its  kind. 

Mrs.  Fiske,  as  usual,  is  well  supported,  and 
in  consequence  there  is  the  fidelity  we  might 
expect  in  the  gallery  of  Thackeray  portraits. 
Sheldon  Lewis,  as  Dobbin,  was,  however,  too 
handsome  and  too  much  of  an  artist  in  ap- 
pearance for  the  plain,  ungainly  soldier  who 
passed  his  life  admiring  and  worshiping  the 
more  comely   ones  of  earth. 

At  first  glance  Henry  Stephenson  did  not 
seem  to  have  the  physiognomy  for  Rawdon 
Crawley,  but  that  qualification  became  a  minor, 
and  a  forgotten,  one  before  long.  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson made  Rawdon  the  Rawdon  of  the 
book.  His  fond  subjugation  under  Becky's 
yoke,  his  big,  bluff  laughter  over  her  sallies, 
the  gleams  of  shamed  sentiment  and  affection 
which  occasionally  softened  and  saddened  the 
features  of  a  man  unaccustomed  to  thought, 
were  all  rendered  with  the  skill  of  a  real 
actor. 

And  talking  of  real  actors,  Holbrook  Blinn 
is  the  kind  of  an  actor  that  makes  you  forget 
himself.  As  he  was  Jim  in  "Salvation  Nell," 
so  was  he  Steyne  in  "Becky  Sharp."  In  fact, 
I  utterly .  forgot  that  Holbrook  Blinn  was  in 
the  cast.  Steyne  was  in  the  flesh  before  us, 
icy,  elegant,  depraved  to  the  core.  Vice,  the 
deadly,  ruthless  vice  that  hungers  for  com- 
panion wickedness  and  the  stimulation  of  ex- 
change, looked  from  his  cold  eyes,  made  pallid 
his  cheeks. 

Steyne  and  Becky !  They  were  a  wonder- 
fully real  pair  in  that  wonderful  third  act.  and 
all  credit  to  the  man  whose  play-writing  talent 
has  made  them  live  before  us.  Langdon 
Mitchell  has  revived  our  belief  in  the  possi- 
bility of  dramatizing  great  novels,  without 
melodramatizing  them. 

*     »     * 

Quite  a  number  of  years  ago.  when  they 
repaired  and  restored  the  Greek  theatre  at 
Orange,  in  the  south  of  France,  famous 
writers  and  illustrators  went  there  to  see  the 
opening  performance  of  "Antigone."  I  re- 
member that  I,  in  common  with  many  others, 
felt  that  it  was  a  great  privilege  to  have  been 
there.  Yet  here,  on  our  far-off  Western  coast, 
we  have  virtually  had  the  same  opportunity, 
with  the  old  Greek  classic  played  in  our  native 
tongue. 

Naturally  and  inevitably,  a  play  written  for 
other  epochs,  and  other  peoples,  can  not  make 
to   us  the   same   appeal.     This   is   an  age   of 


materialism.  Religion  cuts  very  little  figure 
in  our  plays,  while,  with  the  Greeks,  it  under- 
lay  the   ruling  motives. 

Therefore  it  was  as  spectators  standing  a 
little  apart,  calmly,  dispassionately,  and  in  the 
academic  spirit,  that  we  viewed  at  the  Greek 
Theatre  in  Berkeley  the  revival  by  modern 
minds  of  Sophocles's  antique  tragedy. 

The  tradeswinds  were  kind  that  night. 
They  swooned  and  died,  and  the  tiniest  leaves 
were  motionless.  It  is  a  delicious  sensation 
to  sit  in  an  outdoor  theatre  on  a  mild  night, 
to  inhale  the  sweet  air,  pungent  with  the  aro- 
matic smell  of  the  trees,  and  to  look  up  and 
see  overhead  a  velvet  night  sky  picked  out 
with  diamond  stars.  It  predisposes  one  to 
pleasant  thoughts  and  gentle  judgment.  Yet 
no  indulgence  was  needed,  save  perhaps  for 
the  chorus,  which  was  faulty,  and  the  orches- 
tra, which  lacked  a  little  in  cohesion. 

The  actors  played  their  parts  well.  The 
adaptability  of  actors  is  really  wonderful, 
when  one  comes  to  think  of  it.  Here  was 
Miss  Anglin,  interpreter  of  the  modern  type 
of  the  woman  character,  low  in  stature,  and 
with  a  difficulty  in  pronouncing  s's  which  is 
next  door  to  a  lisp,  acting  the  great  role  of 
Antigone  with  dignity,  with  authority,  with 
distinction.  Her  voice,  too,  rang  out  with  a 
volume  we  had  not  known  it  to  possess,  and 
in  gesture,  tone,  and  bearing  she  expressed 
the  elevation  and  exaltation  of  tragedy.  The 
only  criticism  to  be  passed  on  her  performance 
is  on  the  effect,  and  not  the  execution.  Miss 
Anglin's  figure  is  not  suited  to  tragedy  and 
she  does  not  carry  the  Greek  costume  with 
special  grace  or  distinction.  Her  voice,  in  the 
higher  tones  of  Antigone's  more  passionate 
apostrophes,  more  than  once  fell  a  little  short. 
In  the  matter  of  emotional  response  one's 
mental  attitude  was  more  that  of  interest  and 
admiration  than  of  quickened  feeling.  But,  as 
I  have  already  said,  it  is  not  possible  to  put 
ourselves  on  the  same  plane  of  feeling  as 
those  for  whom  the  play  was  written. 

Eugene  Ormonde,  who  in  ordinary  roles  has 
a  tendency  to  slightly  melodramatic  manner- 
isms, was  dignified  and  imposing  as  Creon, 
and  read  his  lines  well,  although  with  far  less 
pliancy  of  expression  than  Miss  Anglin. 

A  modern  audience  of  the  ordinary  kind 
would  grow  impatient  at  the  length  of  the 
speeches.  Yet  it  was  with  no  mental  effort 
that  the  story  was  followed,  and  in  certain 
scenes,  notably  that  in  which  the  young  Prince 
Haemon,  with  sweet  eloquence  and  gentle,  sad 
persuasiveness  pleaded  for  the  remission  of 
Antigone's  doom,  it  was  surprising  to  find 
how  absorbed  one  became  in  the  simple,  hu- 
man interest  of  the  theme. 

A  curious  effect  was  observable  in  some  of 
the  particularly  lengthy  passages ;  notably 
those  delivered  so  well  by  Eugene  Shakespeare 
as  the  king's  messenger.  Their  length  caused 
one  to  lose  sight  of  the  personality  of  the 
speaker  and  vest  all  one's  interest  in  the  act 
of  hearing. 

No  play  that  is  read  can  ever  make  the 
same  impression  as  when  it  is  acted.  There- 
fore in  the  study  and  evolution  of  the  dramas, 
it  is  well  occasionally  to  revive  the  famous 
plays  of  old,  as  a  matter  of  academic  interest. 
But,  to  answer  the  tacit  queries  of  those  not 
present,  although  we  who  saw  "Antigone" 
know  it  now  as  we  never  knew  it  before,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  moderns  to  thrill  with  any 
approach  to  the  fervent  response  of  those  who 
witnessed  the  plays  of  .Eschylus,  of  Sophocles, 
and  of  Euripides  in  the  Athens  of  those  long 
dead  days  when  the  famous  trio  reigned  as 
lords   of  tragedy. 

«♦»■ 

The  story  of  Mascagni's  new  opera,  "Yso- 
bel,"  which  is  to  be  produced  for  the  first 
time  in  any  country  in  America  next  fall 
by  the  newly  organized  Bessie  Abbott  Opera 
Company,  is  taken  from  the  legend  of  Lady 
Godiva,  the  oldest  known  version  of  which 
dates  back  to  the  thirteenth  century,  but 
which  is  most  familiar  through  Tennyson's 
poem.  The  action  is  set  in  the  town  of 
Coventry,  during  the  eleventh  century.  Luigi 
Illica,  the  librettist,  who  was  also  responsible 
for  the  libretti  of  "Tosca"  and  several  other 
standard  operas,  has  departed  from  the  orig- 
inal legend  in  many  instances.  It  is  Ysobel, 
the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Chester,  who 
makes  the  famous  ride  to  save  her  townfolk. 
To  protect  her  during  her  act  of  sacrifice,  an 
edict  is  issued  condemning  any  to  the  loss 
of  eyesight  who^do  not  remain  behind  closed 
doors,  while  Ysobel  makes  her  ride.  The  hero 
of  the  opera,  a  young  huntsman  who  has  wor- 
shiped Lady  Ysobel  from  afar,  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  only  chance  to  bring  himself  to 
her  notice  by  defying  the  edict.  He  remains 
on  a  balcony  and  pelts  her  with  flowers  as 
she  passes.  Here  begins  the  love  story  around 
which  the  opera  is  built.  A  descriptive  inter- 
mezzo will  depict  the  ride.  Signor  Mascagni 
will  himself  conduct  each  performance  of  the 
new  opera. 

--♦*- 

Lehar  is  not  a  one-operetta  composer,  after 
all.  While  his  "Merry  Widow"  is  by  no 
means  a  back  number  yet,  his  "Prince's  Child" 
passed  its  two  hundredth  performance  in 
Vienna  some  weeks  ago. 

"Asticolony"  is  the  name  of  the  split  bottles 
of  excellent  California  white  or  red  wine  that 
are  offered  at  all  hotels  and  restaurants  at  15c. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


Mrs.  Fiske's  engagement  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  is  to  continue  for  a  second  and  final 
week,  commencing  with  Monday  night,  July 
11.  The  great  actress  has  two  superb  pro- 
ductions this  season.  "Becky  Sharp"  and  "Pil- 
lars of  Society."  Much  of  the  success  of  the 
stage  version  of  "Becky  Sharp."  perhaps  most 
of  it  in  fact,  has  been  due  to  Mrs.  Fiske's 
realization  of  the  mental  picture  which  so 
many  thousands  had  drawn  of  one  of  fiction's 
most  fascinating  heroines.  Her  current  per- 
formance of  this  role,  which  she  has  made  so 
absolutely  her  own,  seems  to  possess  an  even 
greater  charm  than  ever.  "Pillars  of  Society" 
will  be  played  on  Monday  and  Saturday  nights, 
and  at  the  matinee  on  Wednesday.  It  is  a 
performance  in  which  both  Mrs.  Fiske  and 
Holbrook  Blinn  win  many  honors.  "Becky 
Sharp"  will  be  given  at  all  the  other  evening 
performances  and  at  the  matinee  on  Saturday. 


The  Orpheum  announces  another  fine  pro- 
gramme for  the  coming  week,  beginning  with 
next  Sunday  matinee.  Marion  Murray,  one 
of  the  popular  Murray  sisters,  who  is  this 
season  touring  with  her  own  company,  will 
appear  in  a  comedy  sketch  by  Edgar  Allen 
Woolf  called  "The  Prima  Donna's  Honey- 
moon." Miss  Murray,  her  company,  and  Mr. 
Woolf's  merry  farce  won  the  unqualified  ad- 
miration of  the  New  York  critics.  Jolly 
Fanny  Rice,  who  is  "merrily-cheerily-verily 
yours."  will  present  her  original  conception 
of  "The  Miniature  Mimic  Stage."  In  her 
cabinet,  which  is  a  reminder  of  the  good  old 
"Punch  and  Judy,"  she  presents  her  charac- 
ters, all  of  whom  are  entertaining  and  amus- 
ing. Aubrey  Pringle  and  George  Whiting,  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  separately  in 
vaudeville,  have  now  combined  forces  and  are 
meeting  with  success.  They  will  amuse  in  a 
skit  called  "Breaking  into  Vaudeville."  It  is 
an  unconventional  assortment  of  comedy  and 
popular  songs  introduced  in  a  very  attractive 
manner.  Signor  Travato,  styled  "The  Eccen- 
tric Violinist,"  will  give  a  taste  of  his  skill. 
Travato  is  said  to  be  a  splendid  musician. 
Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Will  M.  Cressy 
and  Blanche  Dayne,  who  will  appear  in  an- 
other of  Mr.  Cressy's  sketches  entitled  "One 
Night  Only."  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
of  his  efforts  and  has  never  been  played  in 
this  city.  With  this  bill  will  also  conclude  the 
engagements  of  Loie  Fuller's  "Ballet  of 
Light,"  Captain  Maximilion  Gruber  and  Miss 
Adelina's  Equestrian  Review,  and  Miss  Lily 
Lena,  the  dainty  English  singer  of  dainty  story 
songs.  

Henrietta  Crosman  will  follow  Mrs.  Fiske 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  and  will  bring  her 
latest  farce  success  called  "Anti-Matrimony." 
It  is  the  work  of  Percy  MacKaye.  and  in  it 
Miss  Crosman  is  said  to  have  the  best  role  of 
her  career.  In  the  presentation  of  the  play 
she  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  cast  of  players. 
The  production  has  been  brought  almost  direct 
from  New  York. 


The  principal  play  of  the  next  season  at  the 
New  Theatre  will  be  Maeterlinck's  "The  Blue 
Bird,"  in  which  Miss  Marguerite  Clark  will  be 
employed. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


N 


EW  ORPHEUM  °™«*"- ST- 


Safest  and  c 


Between  Sloddra  and  Powell 

maeoificent  :heai;e  in  America 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 
MARION  MURRAY  and  Company,  in  their 
screaming  farce,  "'The  Prima  Donna's  Honey- 
moon"; JOLLY  FAfcNY  RICE,  in  "The  Minia- 
ture Mimic  Stage";  PRINGLE  and  WHITING, 
presenting  "Breaking  into  Vaudeville";  SIG- 
NOR TRAVATO,  "the  Eccentric  Violinist"; 
Last  Week  WILL  M.  CRESSY  and  BLANCHE 
DAYNE,  presenting  for  the  first  time  here  Mr. 
Cressy's  latest  sketch,  "ONE  NIGHT  ONLY"; 
CAPTAIN  MAXIMILION  GRUBER  and 
MISS  ADELINA'S  EQUESTRIAN  REVIEW; 
New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures ;  Last  Week 
LOIE  FULLER'S  "BALLET  OF  LIGHT," 
and  LILY  LENA,  the  Dainty  English  Singer  of 
Story  Songs. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  SI.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),  10c,  25c,  50c.  Phones — Douglas  70, 
Home  C  1570. 


pOLUMBIA  THEATRE  CE5»»I 

V^         GOTTLOB.  MARX  &  CO..  Mgn. 

Phone.:   Franklin  150         Home  C5783 

SECOND  AND  LAST  WEEK  BEGINS 

MONDAY   NIGHT.   JULY    11 
Harrison  Grev  Fiske  presents 

MRS.   FISKE 

and  Tbe  Manhattan  Company 

Mon.    and    Sat.   Nights   and    Wed.    Matinee 

-PILLARS    OF   SOCIETY" 

Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  Fri.  Nights  and  Sat.  Mat. 

"BECKY  SHARP" 

Tulv      18  — HENRIETTA      CROSMAN.      in 

"ANTI-MATRIMONY." 


SAVOY    THEATRE 

McAllister  Street,  above  Market 

TO  LET 

By  the  Afternoon,  Evening  or  Week,  till  August  1.  1910 

Apply  at  theatre  office  daily,  from  1 0  a.  m.  to  4 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


July  9,  1910. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


"Emeth  Achavah !"  looks  like  a  sneeze.  In 
solemn  truth  it  is  the  name  of  another  new 
religion.  New,  that  is,  comparatively.  Its 
devotees  claim  that  it  is  twenty-four  thousand 
years  old,  and  has  merely  been  lost  sight  of 
owing  to  the  aggressive  qualities  of  other 
faiths.  The  Emeth  Achavahs  have  a  sacred 
book,  known  as  "Oahspe,"  which  is  a  com- 
pilation of  the  injunctions  and  revelations 
given  to  an  American  recluse  more  than  twenty 
years  ago.  As  there  are  so  many  religions 
clamoring  for  attention  in  comparison  to  the 
number  of  sauces,  it  does  not  seem  necessary 
to  tabulate  the  tenets  of  this  modern-ancient 
faith.  It  may,  however,  be  pointed  out  that 
the  Emeth  Achavahs  are  non  everything,  and 
are  "praying  and  laboring  for  such  a  change 
in  social  conditions  as  will  permit  them  to 
live  together  in  a  communal  state."  This 
should  commend  the  sect  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells, 
who  has  been  charged  with  a  desire  to  abolish 
the  family  and  secure  the  endowment  of 
motherhood. 


Another  injustice  to  Ireland  I  Mme.  de 
Thebes,  the  "prophetess"  of  Paris,  bids  her 
sex  beware  of  green,  the  unlucky  color.  And 
here  is  the  explanation : 

My  reasoning  is  quite  simple.  Happiness  and 
success  in  life  depend  on  the  quantity  of  rays  one 
emits.  Happiness  depends  on  light  and  brightness. 
That  is  why  the  ancients  chose  white  as  their 
mourning  color.  Women  ought  to  wear  as  much 
white  as  possible.  When  the  world  was  shaped 
the  trees  were  given  their  green  to  shade  men 
from  the  sun,  so  green  stands  for  darkness  and  is 
ill-starred.  I  have  gone  deeply  into  all  this  ab- 
sorbingly interesting  question  of  the  influence  of 
colors,  precious  stones,  and  flowers  on  human 
destiny.  One  of  my  latest  successes  is  to  destroy 
the  influence  of  the  pig  as  a  luck-bringer.  Not 
tne  unclean  pig,  but  the  sacred  elephant  is  the 
real   mascot. 

Waiving  the  subtle  question  whether  the 
pig  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  elephant  or  the 
elephant  to  the  pig — though  in  madame's  con- 
demnation of  the  "boy  that  pays  the  rint" 
another  slur  on  the  Emerald  Isle  seems  hid- 
den— it  is  a  genuine  relief  in  these  days  of 
the  high  cost  of  everything  to  know  that  the 
secret  of  success  lies  so  cheaply  on  the  sur- 
face of  things.  Besides,  madame  would  ap- 
pear to  have  fathomed  the  reason  for  Mark 
Twain's  famous  suit  of  white.  That,  then, 
was  the  cause  of  his  humor  and  wealth. 


Anyway,  no  one  need  be  disturbed  as  to 
what  he  wears  in  madame's  home  city.  There 
is  not  a  capital  in  Europe  where  eccentric 
dress  excites  less  attention  than  in  Paris.  An 
American  artist  once  made  a  bet  that  he 
would  walk  from  the  Gare  Montparnasse 
across  Paris  to  the  Gare  du  Nord  wearing  a 
bath  towel  and  sandals  without  drawing  a 
crowd.  And  he  won.  The  Parisian  does  not 
care  a  jot  what  his  foreign  visitors  wear  so 
long  as  he  can  rob  them.  Only  the  other  day 
one  of  those  visitors  had  a  mild  surprise  in 
the  shape  of  a  tailor's  bill  for  exactly  one 
thousand  dollars  as  the  price  of  a  single  suit 
of  clothes  and  some  repairs  to  a  fur  coat. 
He  declined  to  pay,  and  was  taken  into  court 
when  an  expert  confessed  that  the  tailor  had 
overcharged  his  customer  to  the  extent  of 
just  one  hundred  dollars,  adding,  "but  this  is 
quite  allowable,  because  the  plaintiff  is  a  for- 
eigner." And  the  court  agreed  with  the  ex- 
pert 

Apparently  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
it  will  be  quite  unique  for  a  wedding  to  take 
place  in  a  church.  All  kinds  of  substitutes  for 
the  altar  have  been  utilized  in  recent  years, 
the  balloon  having  become  so  common  that 
no  unconventional  couple  would  dream  of 
pledging  their  troth  amid  such  a  commonplace 
environment  The  latest  freak  is  to  be  mar- 
ried in  a  tug,  the  couple  being  a  Swedish 
lieutenant  and  a  German  lady,  who,  desiring 
to  be  wed  instantly  on  their  meeting  in  Edin- 
burgh, discovered  that  neither  of  them  was 
qualified  with  the  three  weeks'  residential 
equipment  necessary  under  Scottish  law. 
Hence  the  tug,  which  bore  the  party  out  on 
the  Firth  of  Forth  just  beyond  the  three 
miles'  limit  to  which  the  virtue  of  the  law 
is  supposed  to  extend.  The  tug  was  appro- 
priately named  Confidence,  and  no  one  was 
seasick. 


becoming  fashionable  a  suitable  volume  for 
the  practice  might  be  that  bearing  the  title 
"It   Never   Can   Happen  Again." 


Literature  has  its  unsuspected  uses.  In  the 
good  old  days  of  smuggling,  when  a  pint  of 
brandy  was  a  big  incentive  to  ingenuity,  a 
clever  dodge  was  to  incase  a  flat  flask  in  the 
binding  of  a  book,  adopt  a  clerical  garb,  and 
then  walk  ashore  with  the  "volume"  under 
the  arm.  And  now  a  lady  whose  needs  of 
lingerie  are  in  excess  of  her  financial  re- 
sources has  revived  the  book  carrying  device 
as  an  adjunct  of  shop-lifting.  It  was  a  large 
book  she  carried,  presumably  a  volume  of  the 
"Encyclopedia  Britannica,"  and  while  making 
a  small  purchase  she  contrived  to  insert  "a 
ady's  undergarment"  within  its  pages.  Un- 
happily, however,  some  of  the  frilling  pro- 
jected and  gave  the  scheme  away.  Of  course 
she  did  not  know  "how  it  got  there."  The 
d-devant  parson  probably  said  the  same  about 
the  brandy.  For  the  good  repute  of  learning 
it  is  fortunate  that  the  book  receptacle  is  not 
yet  in  common  use,  but  in  new  of  the  device 


A  recent  issue  of  the  journal  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Hotelkeepers,  pub- 
lished in  Geneva,  contained  this  advertise- 
ment: 

WANTED— For  the  Society  Zeppelin,  at  Fried- 
richshafen,  a  capable  waiter,  smart  at  serving,  to 
take  charge  of  the  restaurant  in  a  dirigible  balloon. 
He  must  not  weigh  more  than  140  pounds. 

That  was  before  the  latest  Zeppelin  came  to 
grief,  but  such  a  catastrophe  was  evidently 
foreseen  by  the  advertisers,  for  they  stipu- 
lated that  the  lightweight  waiter  must  "enter 
the  service  at  his  own  risk."  The  adver- 
tisement does  not  mention  the  wages  to  be 
paid,  which  suggests  that  the  aerial  waiter  will 
probably  be  expected  to  recoup  himself  by 
tips.  They  should  be  generous  if  at  all  in 
proportion  to  the  fares  charged  on  the  diri- 
gible, but  no  matter  how  low  they  would  still 
be  the  highest  tips  in  the  world. 


Inasmuch  as  the  Japanese  woman  does  not 
come  from  her  morning  bath  in  a  Western 
ball-gown  or  eat  breakfast  in  a  Western  after- 
noon dress,  the  appeal  of  Mme.  Hanako  in 
behalf  of  the  correct  use  of  the  kimono 
among  American  women  is  not  unreasonable. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  have  that  garment  lowered 
to  the  uses  of  a  dressing-gown,  but  if.  this 
authority  continues,  "American  and  English 
women  must  wear  the  kimono  for  a  dressing- 
gown,  why  don't  they  have  it  made  to  fasten 
as  we  fasten  it  ?  It  should  lap  over  from  left 
to  right,  not  from  right  to  left."  Nor  is  that 
all.  "In  Japan,"  so  we  are  assured,  "the  older 
a  woman  gets  the  smaller  are  made  the  sleeves 
of  her  kimono.  I  have  not  noticed  any  small 
sleeves  on  the  kimonos  won  by  American 
ladies,  however  old  they  have  been !  But 
Japanese  ladies  are  proud  of  their  age  ;  they 
never  want  to  shorten  it  by  a  single  month." 
When  Mme.  Hanako  attains  greater  insight 
into  the  psychology  of  the  Western  lady,  and 
learns  that  she  would  rather  commit  hara-kiri 
than  abandon  her  modest  reticence  as  to  her 
age,  she  will  understand  why  the  symbolism 
of  the  kimono  can  not  be  transplanted  to 
these  shores. 

There  is  always  something  pathetic  about  a 
sale  of  household  effects.  Ghosts  are  around, 
the  ghosts  of  lives  once  radiant  and  happy  and 
now  gone  out  in  darkness ;  to  pass  from  room 
to  room  where  none  might  enter  save  those 
who  had  the  rights  of  friends  creates  a  sense 
of  intrusion ;  to  gaze  upon  lares  et  penates 
which  have  presided  over  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  family  life  and  are  now  nothing  more 
than  "lots"  distinguished  but  by  the  auc- 
tioneer's number,  is  a  depressing  occupation. 
All  these  feelings  should  have  been  accentu- 
ated at  the  Morse  sale  on  Fifth  Avenue  with- 
out committing  the  crowd  to  an  opinion  one 
way  or  another  on  the  imprisoned  banker,  but 
as  a  matter  of  record  it  is  distressing  to  note 
that  the  occasion  was  more  notable  for  an  ex- 
hibition of  snobbery*  than  anything  else.  The 
various  articles  of  china,  silverware,  the  rich 
rugs  and  tapestries,  fell  under  the  hammer  at 
absurdly  low  prices,  witnessing  to  that  de- 
crease of  value  which  is  the  public  tribute 
to  a  man  under  a  cloud.  Had  the  same 
articles  been  sold  for  a  Fifth  Avenue  resident 
under  other  conditions  the  competition  would 
have  been  furious  and  the  prices  "records." 


A  philosopher  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
pierce  to  the  root  of  suffragette  psychology 
announces  to  the  fairer  sex  that  their  choice 
is  limited  to   two  lines   of  conduct 

Either  they  must  remain  within  the  cave,  as 
"sisters  to  the  flowers,"  in  an  environment  suit- 
able for  the  development  of  such  qualities  as  may 
be  developed  from  the  essentially  feminine  nature, 
an  easy  docility,  a  pleasurable  obedience,  meek- 
ness, forbearance,  long-suffering,  patience,  silence; 
as  objects  upon  which  men  may  lavish  protection, 
kindness,  benevolence,  affection,  and  so  stimulate 
their  own  masculine  morality,  and  redeem  them- 
selves in  virtue  of  the  love  which  is  created  there- 
by; or  they  must  aspire  to  a  perfect  freedom;  casting 
aside  the  curb  of  sex  and  freeing  themselves  from 
the  tyranny  of  kith  and  kin,  they  must  come  out 
into  the  world  and  remain  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
sun,  ruthlessly  exposing  their  nature  to  the  rough 
environment  whereby  its  imperfections  will  be 
scourged    and   chastened  away. 

Like  a  new  Schopenhauer,  this  trenchant 
philosopher  seems  to  think  women  will  choose 
the  second  line  of  conduct  And  he  does  not 
care  one  jot ;  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  to 
rejoice  that  things  are  making  it  easy  to  for- 
sake the  woman.  So  the  world  is  to  swing 
round  again  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Essenians, 
who  were  determined  to  hazard  total  extermi- 
nation rather  than  be  ensnared  by  the  sex, 
rather,  that  is.  to  lose  the  succession  of  men 
that  beget  one.  And  then  "Votes  for 
Women"  will  not  matter  much,  for  there  will 
be  no  men  to  vote  for. 


The  late  Dean  Buckland  is  said  to  have  been 
so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  properties 
of  all  the  geological  formations  of  England, 
that  being  one  night  belated,  and  not  knowing 
where  he  was,  he  alighted  from  his  horse, 
took  up  a  clod  of  earth,  and  examined  it  He 
immediately  exclaimed,  "Uxbridge !"  and  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey. 


Sounding  the  Toxin. 
[Milk  from  excited  or  irritated  cows  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  scientific  opinion,  more  harmful 
than  that  which  contains  disease  germs.  The  blood 
of  an  excited  animal  throws  out  poisonous  toxins 
that  are  most  insalubrious.] 

0  Milkman,  be  candid  and  tell  me,  I  pray. 
It  your  wares  are  with  toxins  infected; 

If  Clarissa  the  cow,   when  you  milked  her   today, 
Was  unruffled,    sedate  and  collected? 

Did  she  wake  in  a  temper  and  scornfully  laugh 
At  the  short-horn  who  came  from   Strathpeffer? 

Did  she  spurn  the  advances  of  Clarence  the  calf? 
Did  she  quarrel  with  Harold  the  heifer? 

For,  if  so,  to  her  produce  no  time  I'll  devote, 

But  rely  for  my  tea  upon  Gilbert  the  goat. 

O,  my  Butcher,  please  state  if  Susannah  the  sow, 

Whom  you  recently  turned  into  bacon, 
Wore  a  look  of  ineffable  peace  on  her  brow, 

If  her  nerves  were  unstrung  or  were  shaken? 
Oh,  had  Oswald  the  ox,  when  you  severed  his  tail, 

Been  a  martyr  to  mental  disquiet? 
Was    there    anything    known    about    Constance    the 
quail 

Which  would  make  her  unfit  for  my  diet? 
Pray    explain,   ere   his   ham   on   my   platter    I    pile, 
Whether  Peter  the  pig  met  his  death  with  a  smile. 

O,  my  Dairyman,  tell  me,  I  earnestly  beg, 

Lest  my  prospects  of  breakfast  be  blighted, 
Whether  Hetty  the  hen,  on  evolving  her  egg, 

Was   upset   overwrought  or  excited? 
O,  my  Grocer,  bring  news  about  Sam  the  sardine, 

When  he  swam  as  a  child  in  the  ocean, 
Was  his  character  tranquil,  his  outlook  serene? 

Was  he  swayed  by  blind  gusts  of  emotion? 
For,  if  so,  with  a  grief,  that  is  deep  and  acute, 

1  must  really  confine  my  attention  to   fruit! 

While  the  heart  of  Louisa  the  lettuce  is  dead, 

^vnd  can  harbor  no  poisonous  acid, 
Clementina    the   cabbage,    though    losing   her    head, 

Is  by    Nature   proverbially   placid, 
And  though  Bill  the  banana  (whose  coat  one  must 
strip) 
Provides  suitable  food    for  the  glutton, 
And    Orlando    the    orange,    though    prone    to    "the 
Pip." 
Is  more  wholesome  than   Mildred  the  mutton, 
Without  fear  of  bacilli  my  tastes  I  may  glut 
Upon    Percy  the  pumpkin   and    Norah   the  nut! 
— Philadelphia  Ledger. 
- — *•»■ 

Floods  made  much  trouble  for  the  visitors 
at  Oberammergau  this  season.  For  two  days 
the  town  was  isolated,  railroad  communication 
with  Munich  being  cut  off.  Fifty  English  and 
American  ladies,  the  first  refugees,  arrived  at 
Munich  after  a  long  and  tedious  journey  by 
railway,  motor-car,  and  partly  on  foot  When 
the  floods  threatened  Oberammergau  on  Tues- 
day, June  14,  there  were  about  four  hundred 
visitors  in  the  village,  mostly  English  and 
American.  Some  of  the  visitors  had  apart- 
ments in  houses  threatened  by  the  waters  and 
had  to  leave  for  houses  in  higher  situations. 
The  position  was  accepted  cheerfully,  and  the 
visitors,  ladies  as  well  as  men,  took  an  active 
part  in  saving  the  furniture  in  the  threatened 
cottages.  The  performances  of  the  Passion 
Play  were  resumed  on  Sunday. 
-•♦•- 

Alexander  Duer  Irving,  a  great-nephew  of 
Washington  Irving,  the  writer,  died  a  few 
days  ago  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years,  at 
Sunnyside,  Irvington-on-Hudson,  the  old  home 
of  Knickerbocker.  Washington  Irving  left 
Sunnyside  to  two  nieces  and  from  them  the 
place  descended  to  Alexander  Irving,  who 
had  lived  there  since  1896.  He  made  many 
additions  to  the  place.  Mr.  Irving  was  a 
grandson  of  Ebenezer  Irving,  who  lived  for 
many  years  with  his  famous  brother  at  Sunny- 
side. 


"Do  you  think  you  could  identity  the  bur- 
glar ?"  asked  the  detective  from  City  HaLL 
"Well,  I  never  saw  him,"  replied  the  victim, 
"but  he  was  a  very  small  man."  "How  do 
you  know?"  "Haven't  I  told  you  he  got  into 
our  flat  without  any  trouble?" — Catholic 
Standard  and   Times. 


You,  Men,  Who  Have  Been  Disappointed 


in  the  fit,  comfort  and  wear  of  athletic  under- 
garments, should  insist  on  getting 

THIS  RED  WOVEN  LABEL 


MADE  FOR  THE.  | 


B.VD 


BEST  RETAIL  TRADE 


Trade  Mark.     Fn-  V.  S.  Pal.  Off. 
the  next  time  you  buy  Loose  Fitting  Coat  Cut 
Undershirts  and  Knee  Length  Drawers.  Then 
you  will  get  comfort  giving 

Loose  Fitting 

Coat  Cut  Undershirts  ud  Knee  Length  Drawers 

(50c  $1.00  and  $1.50  a  garment.) 

Genuine  B.  V.  D.  Undergarments 
have  no  equal  in  fit,  comfort  and  wear. 

The  B.V.  D.  Company, 

NEW  YORK. 


iIeviStrauss&Co., 


WHOLESaLt 
DISTRIBUTORS 


B.VD 


PRODUCTS 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  CITIZENS'  ALLIANCE  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  located  at  626  Merchants  Exchange 
Building,  where  all  business  of  THE  CITI- 
ZENS'   ALLIANCE  is   transacted. 

The  FREE  LABOR  BUREAU  of  the  AL- 
LIANCE, in  Oakland,  is  at  804  Broadway.  All 
classes  of  male  help  is  furnished,  absolutely 
free,  to  employer  and  employee. 


EVER  SEEN 
CALIFORNIA'S 
HOLLAND  ? 


Take 


SSSr  NETHERLANDS  ROUTE 

The  Daylight  service  between  San  Francisco  and 
Sacramento,    via    the    new    steamer    NAVAJO 

Leave  San  Francisco  -  8:00  a.  m. 
Arrive  Sacramento  -  -  6:00  p.  m. 

TUESDAY,  THURSDAY  and  SATURDAY 

A  Delightful  Scenic  Water  Trip 

for  tourists  and  auto  parties 

MEALS— BEAUTIFUL  STATEROOMS  AND  PARLORS 


Pacific  Street  Wharf 


Ask  Agents 

Market  Street  Ferry  Depot 


Flood  Building 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

M*ario,  the  illustrious  singer,  was  engaged 
with  Grisi,  his  wife,  at  St.  Petersburg.  Out 
walking  one  day  with  their  children  they  met 
:he  Czar.  His  majesty  patted  the  children  on 
:heir  heads,  and  remarked  to  Grisi :  "I  sup- 
pose these  are  your  little  Grisettes?"  "No, 
sire,"  she  replied,  with  ready  wit,  "they  are 
mv  little  Marionettes." 


In  North  Carolina  a  white  man  was  ar- 
raigned for  stealing  chickens  from  a  negro, 
rhe  jury  was  composed  of  seven  white  men 
ind  five  negroes,  and  one  of  the  latter  was 
made  foreman.  They  came  into  court  and  the 
:lerk  demanded  :  "Have  you  agreed  upon  a 
rerdict?"  "Yes,  sah."  "What  is  it?"  "De 
[ury  am  gone  Democrat,  sah,  and  de  prisoner 
jm  not  guilty." 


An  aeronaut,  leaning  over  the  edge  of  the 
:ar  as  his  balloon  was  slowly  passing  over  a 
Football  field,  overbalanced  himself,  and  fell 
plump  among  the  players.  When  he  recovered 
;onsciousness  he  found  several  of  the  club 
officials  bending  over  him  anxiously.  "Ah," 
said  the  treasurer,  in  a  tone  of  relief,  "I'll 
trouble  you  for  your  half-dollar  now,  old 
Fellow  I" 


The  enthusiastic  angler  was  telling  some 
Friends  about  a  proposed  fishing-trip  to  a  lake 
in  Colorado  which  he  had  in  contemplation. 
'Are  there  any  trout  out  there?"  asked  one 
Friend.  "Thousands  of  'em,"  replied  the 
angler.  "Will  they  bite  easily  ?"  asked  an- 
other friend.  "Will  they?  Why,  they're  ab- 
solutely vicious.  A  man  has  to  hide  behind  a 
tree  to  bait  a  hook." 


One  day  a  Scotch  and  English  boy,  who 
were  fighting,  were  separated  by  their  re- 
spective mothers  with  difficulty,  the  Scotch 
boy,  though  the  smaller,  being  far  the  more 
pugnacious.  "What  garred  ye  ficht  a  big 
laddie  like  that  for  ?"  said  the  mother,  as 
she  wiped  the  blood  from  his  nose.  "And  I'll 
Eight  him  again,"  said  the  boy,  "if  he  says 
Scotsmen  wear  kilts  because  their  feet  are  too 
big  to  get  into  trousers !" 


Two  men  were  occupying  a  double  seat  in 
a  crowded  car.  One  of  them  was  a  long- 
distance whistler  and  the  other  was  evidently 
annoyed.  "You  don't  seem  to  like  my 
whistling  ?"  said  the  noisy  one,  after  a  five- 
minute  continuous  performance.  "No,  I 
ion't,"  was  the  frank  reply.  "Well,"  continued 
the  other,  "maybe  you  think  you  are  man 
enough  to  stop  it?"  "No,  I  don't  think  I  am," 
rejoined  the  other,  "but  I  hope  you  are." 
And  the  whistling  was  discontinued. 


Crash !  Down  the  kitchen  stairs  fell  the 
entire  trayful  of  crockery  from  the  dining- 
room.  Not  even  the  saltcellar  remained  un- 
broken. Within  the  dining-room  sat  husband 
and  wife,  staring  blankly  at  each  other.  What 
did  it  all  mean  ?  But  this  was  a  time  for 
action,  and  the  mistress  rushed  to  the  door. 
"Jane,  Jane  !"  she  cried,  "whatever  have  you 
done  ?"  Jane  smiled.  "Oh,  mum,"  she  re- 
plied, "it's  only  the  dinner  things,  mum.  What 
a  good  thing  I  hadn't  washed  'em  up!" 


An  Englishman  sat  outside  a  cafe  in  a 
European  city  and  remarked  casually  to  a 
fellow-Englishman,  "Oh,  the  emperor  is  a 
hopeless  idiot!"  Instantly  a  man,  who  proved 
to  be  a  plain  clothes  policeman,  rose  from  an 
adjacent  seat,  and  said:  "Sir,  I  arrest  you 
for  lese  majeste.  You  say  that  the  emperor 
is  a  hopeless  idiot."  "My  dear  chap,"  said  the 
Englishman,  "I  didn't  mean  your  emperor. 
There  are  other  emperors  in  the  world, 
surely !"  "That  may  be,  sir,"  replied  the 
policeman ;  "but  ours  is  the  only  emperor  who 
is  a  hopeless  idiot !     Come  with  me.*' 


At  a  French  inn  a  guest  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed one  night  by  a  series  of  incessant 
jumps  and  Dumpings  that  appeared  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  room  directly  overhead.  In 
the  morning  he  complained  to  the  hotel  man- 
ager, and  asked  to  have  the  mystery  cleared 
up.  A  little  later  the  manager  brought  a 
foreign-looking  individual,  and  introduced  him 
to  the  gentleman.  "This  is  Baron  von 
Kotchem  Sloschen,"  explained  the  manager, 
'who  occupies  the  room  above  yours.  Per- 
haps you  can  tell  us,  sir,  what  was  the  noise 
that  this  gentleman  complains  of?"  "Vhy," 
said  the  baron,  indignantly,  "it  vas  the  doc- 
tor's instrugtions.  He  leaf  me  a  bottle  of 
medicine,  which  say,  'Take  the  mixture  two 
nights  running,  then  skip  the  third  night.' 
\nd  so  I  do  it.  I  haf  run  the  first  two 
lights,  and  last  night  I  skip!" 


Mrs.  Murphy,  her  head  swathed  in 
jandages,  stood  in  the  witness-box.  Her  hus- 
>and,  Patrick  Murphy,  occupied  the  prisoner's 
lock,  and  the  charge  was  that  he  had  brutally 
issaulted  the  lady  whom  he  ought  to  have 
oved.  But  Mrs.  Murphy  was  not  the  woman 
:o  say  a  word  against  her  husband.  She  in- 
sisted  that  he  was  the  embodiment  of  all  the 


virtues,  and  accounted  for  her  bruises  as  the 
result  of  "pure  accidents."  "Now,  look  here," 
said  the  magistrate,  angrily,  "I  must  remind 
you  that  this  is  a  court  of  law,  and  that  per- 
jury is  a  criminal  offense.  Be  careful  what 
you  say.  Who  was  it  that  bit  your  ear  in 
such  a  shocking  manner?"  The  poor  creature 
hesitated  for  a  moment — it  appeared  that 
wifely  loyalty  was  about  to  succumb — then 
she  smiled  reassuringly  at  the  man  in  the 
dock.  "Please,  sir,"  she  faltered,  "I — I  bit 
it   myself !" 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 


"Pedro,  I  owe  about  three  thousand  francs," 
said  a  Parisian  grocer  to  his  shopman.  "Yes, 
sir."  "I  have  two  thousand  francs  in  the 
safe,  but  the  shop  is  empty ;  I  think  it  is  the 
right  moment  to  fail."  "That's  just  what  I 
think."  "But  I  want  a  plausible  pretext  for 
my  creditors.  You  have  plenty  of  brains ; 
think  the  matter  over  tonight  and  tomorrow 
morning."  The  clerk  promised  to  think  it 
carefully  over.  On  entering  the  shop  next 
morning,  the  grocer  found  the  safe  open,  the 
money  gone,  and  in  its  place  a  note,  which 
ran  as  follows :  "I  have  taken  the  two  thou- 
sand francs,  and  am  off  to  America.  It  is  the 
best  excuse  you   can   give  to   your  creditors." 

A  confirmed  stutterer  went  into  a  restaurant 
and  met  a  few  casual  acquaintances,  who  at 
once  commenced  chaffing  him  most  unmerci- 
fully respecting  the  impediment  in  his  speech. 
At  last  one  of  them,  a  pert  little  fellow  who 
had  been  making  himself  rather  conspicuous 
by  his  remarks,  said :  "Well,  old  man,  I'll 
bet  suppers  round  you  can't  order  them  with- 
out stammering."  "D-d-d-done,"  says  Brown, 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  company  and 
the  discomfort  of  his  challenger  (all  of  whom 
were  unaware  of  his  being,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  stutterers,  a  first-class  singer),  he 
beckoned  the  waiter  and  sang  the  order  with- 
out the  slightest  hitch.  Then,  turning  round 
to  his  tormentor,  said  :  "N-n-n-now,  y-y-y-you 
c-c-c-can  p-p-p-pay." 


A  quiet,  bashful  sort  of  a  young  fellow 
was  making  a  call  on  a  Capitol  Hill  girl  one 
evening  not  so  very  long  ago,  when  her  father 
came  into  the  parlor  with  his  watch  in  his 
hand.  It  was  about  9 :30  o'clock.  At  the 
moment  the  young  man  was  standing  on  a 
chair  straightening  a  picture  over  the  piano. 
The  girl  had  asked  him  to  fix  it.  As  he 
turned,  the  old  gentleman,  a  gruff,  stout  fel- 
low, said  :  "Young  man,  do  you  know  what 
time  it  is  ?"  The  bashful  youth  got  off  the 
chair  nervously.  "Yes,  sir,"  he  replied.  "I 
was  just  going:"  He  went  into  the  hall  with- 
out any  delay,  and  took  his  hat  and  coat.  The 
girl's  father  followed  him.  As  the  caller 
reached  for  the  door-knob,  the  old  gentleman 
again  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  time  it  was. 
"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  youth's  reply.  "Good- 
night!" And  he  left  without  waiting  to  put 
his  coat  on.  After  the  door  had  closed  the 
old  gentleman  turned  to  the  girl.  "What's 
the  matter  with  that  fellow  ?"  he  asked.  "My 
watch  ran  down  this  afternoon  and  I  wanted 
him  to  tell  me  the  time,  so  that  I  could  set  it." 


Candy  in  the  Country. 

If  your  supply  of  candy  runs  out  while  on 
your  vacation,  you  needn't  go  "Candy- 
Hungry."-  Just  send  a  money  order  to  Geo. 
Haas  &  Sons'  Phelan  Building  store  and  the 
candy  will  be  immediately  shipped  to  you, 
carefully  packed,  so  as  to  arrive  in  perfect 
condition. 


Summer  Romance. 
She  was  a  winsome  lass — "a  peach,' 

And   more   than   passing   fair; 
I  strolled  one  day  along  the  beach 

And    she  was   waiting  there! 

Full  soon  I  sang  unto  my  soul: 
"Wed  wealth;  be  free  from  care!" 

For  every  time  I  took  a  stroll 
I    found    her   waiting  there. 

And  so  I  lived  in  vast  delight 

A  little,   I  declare! 
But  ah,  alas!  I  dined  one  night — 

And  she  was  waiting  there!         — 


Nobody's  Song. 
I'm    thinking    just    now    of    Nobody, 

And    all    that    Nobody's    done, 
For  I've  a  passion  for  Nobody, 

That  Nobody  else  would  own; 
I   bear    the   name   of   Nobody, 

For   from   Nobody    I    sprung; 
And    I    sing    the    praise    of    Nobody, 

And    Nobody    mine    has    sung. 

In  life's  young  morning  Nobody 

To   me  was   tender   and  dear, 
And    my    cradle    was    rocked    by    Nobody, 

And    Nobody    was    ever    near; 
I    recounted  my   tale  to    Nobody, 

For  Nobody  was  willing  to  hear; 
And  my  heart  has  clung  to  Nobody 

When    Nobody    shed    a   tear. 

And    when   I    grew   old,    Nobody 

Gave  me  a  helping  turn; 
And  by  the  good  aid  of  Nobody 

I  began  my  living  to   earn; 
And    hence    I    courted    Nobody, 

And  said  Nobody's  I'd  be; 
And  asked  to  marry  Nobody, 

And    Nobody   married  me. 

Thus  I  trudged  along  with  Nobody, 

And  Nobody  cheers  my  life, 
And  I  have  a  love  for  Nobody 

Which  Nobody  has  for  his  wife; 
So    here's   a   health  to    Nobody, 

For  Nobody's   now   "in  town," 
And  I've  a  passion  for  Nobody 

That    Nobody    else    would    own. — Anon. 

An  Automobile  Tragedy. 
They  sold  their  cottage  by  the  sea 
To  buy  an  auto — 10-h.p. 
They  drove  it  near,   they  drove  it  far, 
They  broke   the  costly   handle-bar; 
Whereon  they  sold  to  make  repairs 
Their  best  lace  curtains — seven  pairs. 
Three  days,  and  wrapped  in  flame  and  smoke, 
The  automatic  air-pump  broke; 
A  serious  matter  this — they  could 
But  sell  the  horse  to  make  it  good. 
And  now  a  week  awheel  they  spent, 
And  then  the  spark  and   feeder  went. 
To  fix  it  up  they  had  to  sell 
The  grand  piano  and  petronel. 
Colliding  next  against  a  tree, 
They  sold  their  endowment  policy 
To  pay  for  hubs,  and  tires,  and  brake 
The  last  sad  sacrifice  they  make. 
Alas!  within  another  week 
That   fast   express,    the    "Lightning   Streak," 
Destroyed   the  car   and    them   therein, 
Our   hero  and  our  heroine. 

— Liverpool   Mercury. 


The  New  Rest  Cure. 
If  you  want  to  be  cured  by  the  cure 

That's  the  latest  and  snappiest  "stunt," 
You  must  sit  on  a  chair  with  your  feet  in  the  air, 

And  your  toes  pointing  well  to  the  front. 
You  must  stretch  out  your  muscular  arms, 

Your   mouth    like  an    "O"   must   be   drawn; 
Then  throw   your  head  back  till  your   collar-studs 
crack, 

And  yawn,  yawn,   yawn.  — The  Sketch. 


NO  MATTER  WHERE  YOU  GO 


to  rest  or  recreate,  good  cheer, 
comfort,  health,  and  hospitality 
are    yours   to    command   with 


as  your  intermediary. 

ABSOLUTE    PURITY 

and  wholesomeness 
guaranteed. 


Sold  at  all  first-class  cnfes  and  bj  jobbers. 
WM.  LANAHAN  i  SON,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


Capital,     Surplus    and    Undivided 

Profits     $10,957,354.83 

Cash  and   Sight  Exchange 10,080,797.52 

Deposits     22,151,922.56 

Isaias    W.    H ellman President 

I.   W.   Hellman,  Je...  .Vice-President 

F.  L.  Lipman Vice-President 

Frank  B.   King Cashier 

George    Grant Asst.  Cashier 

W.    McGavin Asst.  Cashier 

E.    L.    Jacobs Asst.  Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

ISAIAS   W.    HELLMAN  WM,    F.    HERRIN 

LEON   SLOSS  JOHN    C.     KIRKPATRICK 

C.    DE   GUIGNE  F.    W.    VAN    SICKLEN 

PERCY   T.    MORGAN  HARTLAND    LAW 

DUDLEY   EVAN!  J.   HENRY    MEYER 

I.    W.    HELLMAN,   J«.  CHAS.    J.    DEERING 

WM.   HAAS  P.    L,    LIPUAN 
JAMES    L.    FLOOD 

Customers  of  this  Bank  are  offered  ererj  haStj  consistent  with 
prudent  banking.     New  accounts  ire  invited. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

SAVINGS  (THE  GERMAN   BANK)    COMMERCIAL 

(Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Guaranteed    Capital    $   1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent  Funds..      1,555,093.05 

Deposits  June  30,    1910 40,384,727.21 

Total   Assets    43,108,907.82 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President 
and  Manager,  George  Tourny;  3d  Vice-Presi- 
dent, J.  W.  Van  Bergen;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R. 
Schmidt;  Assistant  Cashier,  William  Herr- 
mann; Secretary.  A.  H.  Muller;  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries, G.  J.  O.  Folte  and  Wm.  D.  Newhouse; 
Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  George  Tourny,  J.  \V.  Van  Bergen,  Ign. 
Steinhart,  I.  N.  Walter,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.   S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  \V.  C. 
Heyer,  Manager. 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

savings         108  SUTTER  ST.     commercial 

(Member  of  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 

Capital  Authorized    $1,000,000 

Paid  In   750,000 

Reserve   and    Surplus 166,874 

Total  Resources 5,281,686 

Officers — A.  Legallet,  President;  Leon  Boc- 
queraz,  Vice-President;  J.  M.  Dupas,  Vice- 
President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  John  Gioty, 
Cashier;  M.  Girard,  Assistant  Cashier;  P. 
Bellemans,  Assistant  Cashier;  P.  A.  Bergerot, 
Attorney. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.  W.  cor.  Sutter  and  Sansome  Streets 

Capital $4,000,000 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits. . .     1,700,633 

Sig  Greenebaum,  President;  H.  Fleishhacker, 
Vice-President  and  Manager;  Jos.  Friedlander, 
Vice-President ;  C.  F.  Hunt,  Vice-President ; 
R.  Altschul,  Cashier;  A.  Hochstein,  Assistant 
Cashier;  I.  Steinhart,  Chairman  of  Finance 
Committee. 


MORE  THAN 

5% 

The    increased    cost  of    living    his 

made   it   necessary   for   the  investor 

to  seek  a  larger  return  on  his  money. 

To  meet  this  demand  we  have  a  carefully  prepared 

list  of  bonds  yielding  a  high  rate  and  affording 

SAFETY  OF  PRINCIPAL   &  INTEREST 


Writ*  for 
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SUTRO  £f  CO. 

412  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F. 


J.    C.   WILSON 

t  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
Member-  CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

I  THE  STOCK  AND  BOND  EXCHANGE.  S.  F. 
Main  office:  MILLS  BUILDING.  San  Francisco 

RRANCH    OFFICES 

Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco.     Hotel  Alexandria,  Los  Angeles. 

Hotel  del  Corooado,  Coromdo  Beach. 
Correspondents :    Harris.    Wisthrop    &    Co..    25 
Pine  St.,  New  York:  3  The  Rookery.  Chicago. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Established    1850 


OF  HARTFORD 


Cash    Capital    $1,000,000 

Cash   Assets    6,956,215 

Surplus   to    Policy-Holders 2,790,360 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH 

Manager  Pacific  Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL   BUILDING 

San    Francisco 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

United  Suw  Aaeu $2,377,303.37 

Surplu. 839.268.07 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 

1004  merchants'  exchange 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

J.  J.  Kenny,  W.  L.  W.   Mille: 

Managtr  Assistant  M< 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

The  social  trend  of  the  week  is  along  lines  of 
extreme  informality,  with  the  scene  of  action 
almost   entirely  out   of   town. 

The  week-end  holiday  was  observed  by  society 
in  general,  and  those  who  did  not  pass  it  as  the 
house  guests  at  the  country  home  of  friends  availed 
themselves  of  the  pleasures  of  the  near-by  resorts. 
The  Marin  country  places  were  the  scenes  of 
the  greatest  festivity,  as  they  are  in  most  cases 
harboring  large  parties  of  the  younger  set,  who 
made  merry  with  dances  at  Blithedale,  Kentfield, 
and  at  the  Marin  Country  Club  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  Fourth  of  July. 

At  Del  Monte  a  notable  gathering  of  San  Fran- 
ciscans enjoyed  the  holiday  in  congenial  fashion, 
while  the  colony  spending  the  summer  at  Santa 
Barbara  was  appreciably  increase  this  week. 

At  the  Presidio  an  elaborate  "at  home"  which 
was  attended  by  members  of  the  sen-ice  set  about 
the  bay  and  a  goodly  number  from  town  marked 
the  day  conspicuously  from  a  social  aspect. 

A  number  of  weddings  took  place  during  the 
week,  and  with  them  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Pike-Simpson  wedding  on  July  12)  the  last  of  the 
nuptial  ceremonies  scheduled  for  the  summer 
months  have  been  crossed  from  the  calendar. 

Mrs.  Fiske's  engagement  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre has  furnished  an  incentive  for  several  large 
theatre  parties,  and  those  still  in  town  are  avail- 
ing themselves  of  this  medium  of  entertainment 
as  an  expression  of  hospitality. 

Rev.  Henry  Bond  Restarick,  bishop  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  and  Mrs.  Restarick  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Con- 
stance, to  Mr.  Paul  Withington,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  D.  L.  Withington  of  Honolulu.  The  bride- 
elect  has  many  friends  jn  society  here,  who  will 
be  interested  in  the  news.  No  date  has  been  set 
for  the  wedding. 

One  of  the  pretty  weddings  of  the  week  was  that 
of  Miss  Helen  Sutton  and  Mr.  Henry  Sherman, 
which  took  place  at  the  bride's  home  in  Berkeley  on 
Thursday  evening.  The  bridesmaids  were  Miss 
Eliza  Kline,  Miss  Gladys  Wickson,  Miss  Cecil 
Sherman,  Miss  Margaret  Hayne,  and  Miss  Fergu- 
sen,  who  wore  gowns  of  harmonizing  tones  in  soft 
pastel  shades.  The  maid  of  honor,  Miss  Barbara 
Sutton,  was  gowned  in  pale  pink  messaline,  and 
the  bride's  gown  was  of  white  charmeuse  satin  with 
an  overdress  of  lace.  Among  the  San  Francisco 
guests  present  at  the  wedding  were  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Boericke,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralston  White, 
Miss  Boericke,  Miss  Nora  Evans,  Miss  Florence 
Williams,  Mrs.  Henry  Martinez,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Kline,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Weihe,  and 
Miss  Joy  Wilson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  are 
enjoying  a  honeymoon  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  and  on  their  return  will  live  in  Berkeley. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Lorena  Florence  Barnes, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Barnes,  and  Mr. 
William  Sea  took  place  Wednesday  evening  at  the 
Mill  Valley  home  of  the  bride's  parents.  Dean 
Gresham  of  Grace  Pro-Cathedral  performed  the 
ceremony.  Miss  Edna  Earl  of  Chico  was  brides- 
maid and  Mr.  Leland  Cutler  acted  as  best  man. 
'1  he  young  couple  are  spending  their  honeymoon 
at  Del  Monte,  and  on  their  return  will  make  their 
home  at  Mill  Valley. 

Miss  Helen  Hussey  became  the  bride  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Adams  at  a  pretty  home  ceremony  on 
Thursday  night  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Hussey.  The 
marriage  service  was  read  by  Rev.  William  Rader 
in  the  presence  of  about  one  hundred  friends. 
The  bride's  only  attendant  was  Miss  Bessie  Grant. 
The  best  man  was  Mr.  Wallace  Hussey,  a  brother 
of  the  bride.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  have  gone  to 
Spokane,  which  is  to  be  their  future  home. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Elaine  Brashear  and  Mr. 
Coleridge  Ertz  was  a  leading  event  of  the  week 
and  took  place  at  the  Swedenborgian  Church  on 
Wednesday  evening.  The  bride  was  attended  by 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Colby  of  Blithedale,  as  matron  of 
honor.  The  honeymoon  is  being  spent  in  the  East, 
but  the  future  home  of  Mr.  Ertz  and  his  bride  will 
be  in    San    Francisco. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  lima  MacGregor  Hulen 
of  Plainville,  Texas,  and  Lieutenant  Charles  B. 
Meyer,  U.  S.  A.,  which  took  place  Wednesday,  is 
of  local  interest,  and  the  young  couple  will  make 
their  home  at  Fort  Baker.  The  bridesmaid  was 
Miss  Marquentta  Hulen  and  Mr.  Albert  Wool- 
ridge  acted  as  best  man. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Ashleigh  Turner  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Seitz  took  place  Tuesday  at  Mountain 
View.  The  officiating  clergyman  was  Rev.  Father 
Kenna.  The  bride's  only  attendant  was  Miss 
Katherine  Oliver,  and  Mr.  Charles  Sullivan  acted 
as  best  man.  The  church  ceremony  was  followed 
by  an  informal  reception  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  parents  after  which  Mr.  Seitz  and  his 
bride  left  for  a  honeymoon  trip  in  the  south. 
Their  future  home  will  be  at  Mountain  View. 

Mr.  Jack  Neville  was  host  at  a  dinner  dance 
at  the  Claremont  Country  Club  on  Monday  even- 
ing, which  be  gave  in  honor  of  Miss  Harriett  and 
Miss   Gladys  Stone. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stone  entertained  at  a 
house  party  over  the  Fourth  of  July  at  their 
home  at  Woodside.  Their  guests  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
McDonald  Spencer,  Miss  Linda  Cadwalader,  and 
Mr.  Ettore  AvenalL 

Mrs.  William  B.  Bourn  is  entertaining  a  house 
party  at  her  country'  home  at  St  Helena.  Among 
her  guests  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Potter  Lang- 
horne. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Foster  were  hosts  over 
the  week  end  to  a  merry  house  party  which  in- 
cluded Dr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  Draper  and  several 
young  friends  of  the  debutante  daughter  of  the 
household,   Miss  .Louisiana  Foster. 

Sts.  Eleanor  Martin  was  hostess  at  a  box  party 
s"    Mrs.    Fiske's    performance    of    "Becky    Sharp" 
Monday   night.      An   informal   supper    followed 
-     the  Hotel  St.   Francis. 

Mrs.     Clarence     Lininger     and     Mrs.     Coleman 

.  ckulds  entertained  at  an   elaborate  reception   at 

,h.    Presidio  on  Thursday  in  honor  of  Miss  Marie 

Lundeen,     who     leaves     shortly     for     Minneapolis, 


where  her  wedding  with  Lieutenant  E.  E.  Pritchett, 
U.  S.  A.,  will  take  place. 

Mrs.  George  Beardsley  entertained  at  a  tea 
on  Thursday  at  her  home  at  San  Rafael,  compli- 
mentary to  Mrs.  Jarboe  and  Mrs.    Ralph  Hart. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  riart  was  hostess  last  Sunday  at  a 
reception  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Daniel  Charles  Heger. 
The  affair  took  place  at  the  beautiful  Hart  home  at 
Claremont. 

Mrs.  Edgar  de  Pue  and  Miss  Elva  de  Pue  enter- 
tained a  house  party  over  the  Fourth  at  their 
ranch   at    Sacramento. 

Miss  Doris  Wilshire  will  be  the  guest  of  friends 
at  Tahoe  during  the  month  of  July. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  was  hostess  at  an  informal 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  Tuesday  in 
honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Burke.  The 
otner  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Martin 
and    Miss    Edith   von    Schroeder. 

Mrs.  Horace  D.  Pillsbury  entertained  at  an  in- 
formal luncbeon  at  the  Francesca  Club  on 
\\  ednesday,  at  which  ner  guests  included  Mrs. 
Walter  Martin,  Miss  Linda  Cadwalader,  and  Miss 
Mary    Josselyn. 

Miss  Genevieve  Thompson  of  Portland  enter- 
tained a  large  house  party  over  the  Fourth  in 
honor  of  her  guest,  Miss  Christine  Pomeroy  of 
San    Francisco. 

Prior  to  their  departure  for  Santa  Barbara,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Emory  Winship  of  Georgia  were  the 
house  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Henry  Foster  Dut- 
ton    at    San    Mateo. 

Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee,  who  is  spending  the  summer 
at  Del  Monte,  gave  a  tea  at  Pebble  Beach  Lodge 
on  Tuesday,  and  among  her  guests  were  included 
Mrs.  George  Howard,  Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden, 
and   Miss  Elizabeth   Woods  of  San   Francisco. 

Among  those  who  entertained  parties  at  the 
performance  of  "Antigone"  at  the  Greek  Theatre 
on  Thursday  evening  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
T.  Scott,  Miss  Jennie  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Casserly, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  McDonald  Spencer,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Coryell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton 
Day,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Rickard.  Among 
others  in  the  audience  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  Harris,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  C.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Cluff,  Miss  Florence  Cluff,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Denman,  Mrs.  James  Denman,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Philip  Bowles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Zeile,  Miss 
Marion  Zeile,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Huntington,  Miss  Marian 
Huntington,  Mrs.  Marie  L.  Walton,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brockway  Metcalfe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Ride- 
out.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Fenwick,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Shotwell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Magee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Athearn  Folger,  Miss 
Joliffe,  Miss  Hazel  King,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman 
Livermore,  Mr.  Willard  Barton,  Miss  Mary  Jos- 
selyn, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Egbert  Stone,  Miss  Harriett 
Stone,  Mr.  and  Mrs-  C.  Frederick  Kohl,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Pills- 
bury.  Mrs.  Carter  P.  Pomeroy,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Mills,  Mr.  Richard  Hotaling,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Mathieu,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Allston  Williams, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Burke,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter 
Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralston  White,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Mendell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Pres- 
ton, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Worthington  Ames,  Miss  Edith 
Simpson,  Mr.  Roy  Pike,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Philip 
King  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Deering,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Pringle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace 
Pillsbury.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stillman,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Redding. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Hunter  Voorhies  and  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Kathryn  Voorhies  Henry,  entertained  Secre- 
tary of  War  J.  M.  Dickinson  and  Mrs.  Dickinson 
at  luncheon  at  the  Cliff  House  during  their  brief 
visit  to  the  city.  Mrs.  James  Jordan  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Foster  of  San  Rafael  were  among 
the    guests. 

*»*- 

It  is  reported  from  Dresden  that  Richard 
Strauss's  next  opera,  "Cavaliers  of  the  Rose," 
will  be  produced  for  the  first  time  there  early 
in  December.  The  libretto  is  by  Hugo  von 
Kofmannsthal,  and  the  subtitle  for  the  opera 
is  a  "comedy  for  music."  The  plot  is  the 
hackneyed  one — a  young  elegant,  intrusted 
with  a  proposal  of  marriage  on  behalf  of  an 
elderly,  rich  suitor,  falling  in  love  with  the 
lady,  and  having  his  love  returned.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  Vienna,  at  the  time  of  Maria 
Theresa. 


The  retirement  of  Miss  Rose  Coghlan  from 
the  New  Theatre  is  announced,  with  the  infer- 
ence that  she  and  the  stage  manager,  Mr. 
George  Foster  Piatt,  were  unable  to  maintain 
amicable  relations  for  more  than  a  minute  at 
a  time.  Arrangements  have  been  made,  how- 
ever, to  retain  the  services  of  Mrs.  Sol  Smith, 
Ben  Johnson,  Ferdinand  Gottschalk,  Albert 
Bruning,  Jacob  Wendel,  and  Miss  Beverley 
Sitgreaves.  Vanderheyden  Fyles,  a  son  of 
the  veteran  dramatic  critic,  Franklin  Fyles, 
will  succeed  John  Corbin  as  literary  director. 


Mary  Andre  was  a  palmist  in  Triest,  Aus- 
tria. When  she  examined  the  hands  of  well- 
to-do  women  she  generally  predicted  some 
impending  misfortune,  and  explained  that  this 
was  very  likely  due  to  their  possessing  some 
unlucky  jewel.  A  number  of  her  clients  in- 
trusted her  with  their  jewels  in  order  that 
she  might  discover  which  was  the  offending 
stone.  Frau  Andre  must  have  had  a  large 
clientele,  for  she  suddenly  disappeared  from 
Triest  with  $25,000  worth  of  jewels,  and  has 
not  been  heard  of  since. 


Motion  pictures  of  King  Edward's  imposing 
funeral  show  a  phenomenal  moment,  at  which 
the  nine  kings  in  the  procession  all  turn  their 
heads  and  appear  to  be  looking  straight  at  the 
observer  of  the  pageant  It  was  not  that 
these  royalties,  like  so  many  actors,  desired 
from  vanity  to  "face  the  audience."  The 
camera  man's  foot  slipped,  his  elbow  went 
through  a  window  pane,  and  the  noise  of  fall- 
ing glass  caused  the  concerted  royal  attention.  I 


Open-Air  Drama  at  Carmel. 

The  project  of  giving  some  expression  to 
dramatic  art  at  Carmel  is  one  which  has  lain 
close  to  the  hearts  of  its  loyal  adherents  for 
some  time.  That  this  should  take  the  form 
of  an  open-air  theatre  seemed  in  a  measure 
predestined,  yet  the  question  of  a  community 
pageant,  a  making  of  the  whole  village  stage- 
setting  for  some  old-world  story  has  been  con- 
sidered along  with  other  plans  more  or  less 
feasible.  However,  a  perfect  spot  for  the 
theatre  was  found  last  spring  and  the  plan  of 
putting  on  a  play  during  the  summer  was 
brought  forward  and  put  into  action  with  a 
rush  which  still  leaves  the  small  community 
a  bit  dazed. 

The  dwellers  at  Carmel  are  few  in  num- 
bers, and  are  generally  workers  at  one  or 
another  of  the  creative  arts,  so  that  the  un- 
dertaking of  a  drama  such  as  "David,"  the 
one  selected  to  inaugurate  the  Forest  Theatre 
at  that  place,  was  a  stupendous  one  for  them. 
Garnet  Holme,  under  whose  management 
"Nero"  was  a  success  at  the  Berkeley  Greek 
Theatre,  is  managing  "David."  George  Man- 
ship,  who  appeared  in  "Nero,"  is  the  only 
member  of  the  cast  of  "David"  who  is  not  a 
resident  of  Carmel.  Mr.  Manship  plays  Saul, 
and  he  will  have  full  scope  for  his  talent  in 
his  delineation  of  the  half-mad  king,  at  once 
noble  and  base,  loving  and  hating  with  an  in- 
tensity that  rocked  his  reason  to  its  over- 
throw. 

The  night  of  July  9  is  set  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  play  and  rehearsals  have  been 
almost  continuous  for  weeks  now,  while  the 
costumes  are  being  prepared  by  competent 
hands.  Special  music  was  necessary  to  get 
the  proper  barbaric  setting  for  this  Biblical 
play,  and  the  war-chants,  the  simple  rhythms 
for  the  dancers,  and  a  song  or  two  which 
occur  in  the  course  of  the  drama  have  all 
been  arranged  for  this  production  with  a  view 
of  holding  to  such  primitive  melodies  as  might 
belong  to  a  pastoral  people  of  the  time  of 
David. 

No  scenery  or  curtain  will  be  used  in  the 
Forest  Theatre,  an  effort  being  made  to  leave 
the  grove  as  untouched  as  possible,  and  give 
the  effect  of  a  natural  platform  among  the 
pines  rather  than  an  artificial  stage.  The 
exits  and  entrances  will  be  managed  by  means 
of  calcium  lights,  these  latter  being  in  com- 
petent hands,  and  special  effects  are  to  be  de- 
veloped by  this  means. 

In  the  daylight  the  seats  in  the  Forest  The- 
atre face  first  the  stage,  rising  between  two 
groups  of  pines  and  backgrounded  by  other 
trees,  and  beyond  that  a  narrow  valley  with 
the  Santa  Lucias  in  the  distance.  The 
acoustic  properties  of  this  open-air  stage  are 
excellent,  the  voices  being  heard  from  it  al- 
most as  well  as  in  the  confined  space  of  a 
building.  The  slope  of  the  hill  is  so  abrupt 
that  the  seats  placed  on  it  are  all  good  so  far 
as  seeing  and  hearing  are  concerned,  and  even 
the  standing  room  at  the  back  will  command 
a  fair  view  and  hearing  of  the  play. 


Charles  Frohman  has  been  given  definite 
promise  of  new  plays  for  next  season  by  J.  M. 
Barrie,  W.  Somerset  Maugham,  Henry  Arthur 
Jones,  and  Haddon  Chambers. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  \V.  Ferris, 
Kingswood  Manor,  Reigite,  England,  has  been 
brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  daughter. 
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Trademark  registered 


The 
Quiet 
Ele- 
gance 
of  the 


Pig  and  Whistle 

makes  it  the  favorite 
rendezvous  of  society's 
favorites. 

Dainty  Things  to  Eat 

CHOCOLATES 
AND    CANDIES 

that  are  a  revelation 

On  POST  ST.  above  Kearny 


Wedding  Presents 

at 

NATHAN-DOHRMANN  COMPANY'S 

<I  This  store  is  famous  for  the 
beauty  and  individuality  of  its 
offerings  for  bridal  gifts. 
♦I  Most  of  them  are  obtained 
abroad  by  our  representatives 
and  are  selected  from  the  best 
workmanship  of  France,  Ger- 
many and  England. 

NATHAN-DOHRMANN  COMPANY 

China,   Glass,  Silver   and   Kitchen  Ware 

Union  Square— Geary  and  Stockton  Sta. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


PALACE  HOTEL 

Music  in  the  Court 

fj  A  daily  programme  of 
unusual  excellence  and 
exceptional  beauty  is  ren- 
dered by  the  orchestra 
during  luncheon,  after- 
noon and  evening,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  patrons. 

Palace  Hotel  Company 

also  operating  the  palatial 

Fairmont   Hotel 


Hotel  del  Monte 

offers 

MORE   TO   SEE 
MORE    TO    DO 

than  any  resort  in  the  world 

Subscribe  to  the  "  Del  Monte  Weekly," 
a  guide  to  things  worth  knowing,  see- 
ing and  doing  in  California. 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager. 

C.  W.  Kelley.  City  Representative 

Phone  Kearny  4013 


Auto  parties  find  The  Peninsula  an  ideal 
objective  point.  Garage,  Gub  House  and 
Grill  for  their  comfort  and   entertainment. 


The  auto  roads  are  fine  to 

/ElN\ 

SPRINGS 

A  splendid  trip  for  your  week-end. 
Auto    map  free   on  applicaion  to 

LEN  D.  OWENS.  Prop., 
Aetna  Springs.  Napa  County,  California. 


THE.  LATEST  STYLES  rN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  BIdg. 


Roy    C.    Ward 
Jas.    K.    Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORM  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street.  Phone  Douglas  2283 

San    Francisco,   CaL 
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PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ents  to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
ie  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wellington  Gregg,  Miss  Enid 
regg,  and  Miss  Ethel  Gregg  are  in  London  en 
ute  home. 

Mr.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker,  Miss  Helene 
win,  Miss  Julia  Langhorne,  and  Mr.  Duane  Hop- 
ns   formed   a  party  chaperoned  by   Mrs.    William 

Irwin,    who    left    in    the    Crocker    private    car 
r  Santa   Barbara  on  Thursday. 
Miss    Alexandra    Hamilton,     who     has    been     at 
tnta    Barbara    for    a    month,    will    remain    until 
igust. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  are  planning 
leave  the  last  of  this  month  for  Europe,  where 
ey  will  spend  several  months. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  and  their  son, 
arion,  are  established  at  their  ranch  at  Clover- 
le. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald  Knight-Smith  have  taken 
cottage  at  San  Ysidro  for  the  remainder  of 
;  summer. 

Mrs.  James  Keeney  and  her  daughter,  Helen, 
11  leave  shortly  for  the  East,  where  they  will 
at"  for  a  month  or  two. 

Miss  Margaret  Butters  will  be  the  guest  of  Mr. 
d  Mrs.  Victor  Metcalfe  at  Colorado  Springs 
xt  month. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Page  returns  this  week  from  the 
st  with  her  son,  who  is  a  student  in  an  Eastern 
100I.  Thev  will  spend  the  summer  at  San  Ra- 
il. 

Miss  McElraith  has  been  the  guest  of  Miss 
:11a  Jones  at  her  father's  quarters  at  the  Pre- 
io. 

Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall,  who  came  up  from  Santa 
rbara  to  meet  her  son  arriving  from  the  East, 
j  returned  to  the  Potter  Hotel. 
Mr.  Frank  B.  King  and  Miss  Genevieve  King, 
o  have  been  spending  a  month  at  Del  Monte, 
joyed  a  motor  trip  this  week  to  Mt.  Hamilton. 
Mr.  and  Mrsr  Homer  King  are  expected  home 
<m    Oregon    this    week. 

Mrs.  Martin  Kellogg  Metcalf  is  the  guest  of 
:  mother,  Mrs.  Menefee,  at  her  home  at  Mare 
and. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Pierson  are  spending 
:  summer  at  Blithedale. 

Mr.  Albert  Le  Breton,  who  has  been  at  Del 
inte,  will  leave  shortly  to  join  Mrs.  Le  Breton 
i  Miss  Marguerite  Le  Breton  at  the  Charleston 
vy  Yard. 

Mrs.    Horace   D.    Pillsbury    will   leave   this    week 
■  a  month's  visit  at  Del  Monte, 
ludge  and   Mrs.    Charles    Slack  and    Miss   Edith 
ick    are    en    route    to    Banff,    in    Canada,    where 
:y  will  remain  till  August. 

Miss  Jane  Ewell,  who  has  been  visiting  in  Ma- 
a,  will  make  a  tour  of  the  world  before  return- 
;  to   San   Francisco. 

Mrs.  William  Reding,  Miss  Mildred  Whitney, 
ss    Lillian    Whitney,    and    Mr.    Ernest    Stillman 

New     York     have     returned     from     a     trip     to 
semite. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Burke  (formerly  Miss 
nevieve  Walker),  who  returned  unexpectedly 
nn  Dublin  last  week,  will  spend  part  of  the 
nmer  at  their  country  home,  "Laurelwood." 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Hale  are  the  guests  of 
'.  and  Mrs.  Selah  Chamberlain  at  their  San 
iteo  home,  after  having  spent  a  week  in  town 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Boyd  and  Miss  Louise 
yd  returned  from  Europe  on  Monday  and  are 
their  home  at  Ross  for  the  remainder  of  the 
nmer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Schussler  are  planning 
join  their  daughters  in  Europe,  and  will  leave 
-e  about  August  1. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Coryell  left  Monday  for 
w    York    and    Europe,    where    they    will    remain 

September. 
Mr.    and   Mrs.   Frank  Gilchrist  Owen    (formerly 
ss    Leila    Shelby),    whose    wedding    took    place 
t  week  in   Portland,    spent  several  days  in  San 
ancisco    prior    to    their    departure    for    Europe, 
ere  the  honeymoon  will  be  spent. 
Princess     Kalanianaole    of    Honolulu,     who     has 
:n  spending  the  winter  in  Washington,   returned 
Hawaii  on  the  Siberia  on  Tuesday. 
Mrs.    Richardson   Clover   and    Miss   Dora    Clover 
«-e  arrived  from  Washington,   D.   C,   and  joined 
ptain  Clover  at  their  ranch  in  Napa  County. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  Brown  and  Mr. 
t>ert    Brown    have    gone    to    Lake    Tahoe,    where 
;y  will   spend   the  month  of  July. 
Miss  Jennie   Crocker   returned    from   New    York 

Wednesday  and  is  at  "Uplands,"  her  home  at 
n  Mateo. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Cool  entertained  at  a 
jse  party  over  the  Fourth  of  July  holiday  at 
:ir  country  home,  Dottswood,  near  Los  Gatos. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Parker  Currier  have  returned 
>m  a  trip  to  Australia  and  the  islands  of  the 
uth  Seas.     They  reached  port  on  the  Manchuria 

Saturday  and  are  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  for 
:  summer  months. 

Mrs.  Gaillard  Stoney  and  her  daughter  are  pro- 
iging  their  visit  in  the  Yosemite  Valley.  Mr. 
)ney  returned  to  the  city  on  Monday. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Martin  and  Miss  Frances 
irtin  have  returned  from  a  lengthy  tour  of  Eu- 
)e  and  are  again  settled  in  their  home  at  Ross. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eenjamin  Gunn  and  their  sons 
:  now  in  London,  after  a  tour  of  England.  They 
11  leave  shortly  for  the  continent. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wyatt  Allen  have  opened  their 
jntry  home  at  San  Anselmo  and  will  spend  three 
mths  there. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Perry,  Miss  Gertrude  Perry, 
d  Miss  Julia  Wolcott  have  returned  from  Yo- 
nite  Valley,  where  they  spent  the  past  month. 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  accompanied  by  her  sons, 
r.  Walter  Martin  and  Mr.  Peter  Martin,  left 
ednesday  for  Portland,  where  they  will  remain 
"  a  month   or  more. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Jr.,  will  join  the 
:iety  colony  at  Santa  Barbara  for  the  month  of 

ly- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  McGaw  have  returned  from 

stle   Crags. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  are  the  guests  of 

:  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobins  at  Sobre  Vista. 

Mr.   and    Mrs.    J.   C.   Ains worth    and  Miss   Ains- 


worth  have  arrived  from  the  Orient  and  will  visit 
for  a  time  in  ban  Francisco  before  returning  to 
their  home  in  Pbrtland. 

Princess  Kawananakoa  will  return  the  last  of 
the  month  from  a  visit  to  her  home  in  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  Florence  Porter  Pfingst  is  enjoying  a  de- 
lightful tour  of  the  Orient. 

Mme.  Etienne  Lanel  (formerly  Miss  Amy 
McKee)  has  joined  Mrs.  W.  G.  Henshaw  and 
Miss  Florence  Henshaw  on  their  tour  of  Europe. 
Miss  Ethel  Valentine,  who  has  been  abroad  for 
a  year  or  more,  is  expected  home  within  a  month. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Castle  of  Honolulu  have 
been  spending  the  month  of  June  at  Del  Monte. 

Miss  Evelyn  Campbell  of  Michigan  is  the  guest 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  at  the 
Fairmont    Hotel. 

Mrs.  James  Carolan  and  Miss  Emily  Carolan 
will  spend  the  month  of  July  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  O'Donnell  Bennett  of  Chi- 
cago have  been  enjoying  a  visit  in  San  Francisco. 

Captain  Louis  Chappalear,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Chappalear  will  spend  a  few  weeks  in  Yosemite 
Valley. 

Mr.  Stanford  Gwin  has  returned  from  Virginia, 
where  he  is  a  student  at  the  university,  and  is 
visiting  his  sister,  Mrs.  James  Follis,  at  San 
Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  McComas  are  in  Mexico, 
where  they  expect  to  remain  till  February. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Deering  left  Monday  for 
Santa  Barbara,  where  they  will  remain  during  the 
month  of  July. 

Major  George  Mclvor,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Ivor,  accompanied  by  Miss  Bessie  Ashton,  Miss 
Helen  Ashton,  and  Miss  Cora  Smedberg,  left  on 
Monday    for    Yosemite    Valley. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Buchanan,  Miss  Lydia  and  Miss 
Gladys  Buchanan  have  returned  from  Paris,  where 
they    have    spent    the    past   year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Wilkins  have  returned 
from  Paris  and  are  at  the  Granada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sylvanus  Farnham  and  Miss  Elsie 
Clifford  are  spending  the  summer  at  Boulder  Creek 
as  the  guests  of  Mrs.  George  Porter  Baldwin. 

Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Carrau  has  arrived  from  Paris 
and  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel  during  her  stay  in 
San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  James  Denman  has  reached  here  from  the 
East  and  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Den- 
man. 

Mr.  William  R.  Wheeler  left  last  week  for 
Tahiti,    where   he  will  spend  a  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Casey,  Miss  Margaret 
Casey,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emory  Winship  left  this 
week  for  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  will  spend  the 
summer. 

Mrs.  Walter  Martin  has  returned  from  Del 
Monte,  where  she  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
month    of   June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Miller  Graham  will  visit 
Oberammergau  this  month.  Mrs.  Graham  is  enter- 
taining informally  at  her  home  in  London  and 
was  hostess  at  a  dinner  in  honor  of  visiting  Cali- 
fornians on  July  4. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Holladay  left  on  Thursday  for  a 
three  months  visit  to  New  York  State,  going  by 
way  of  Seattle,  Duluth,  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

San  Francisco  arrivals  at  Hotel  del  Coronado, 
Coronado  Beach,  for  the  past  week  included  Miss 
L.  M.  McDonnell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Cohn, 
Mr.  Julian  D.  Cohn,  Mr.  Milton  H.  Cohn,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  Abraham,  Mr.  H.  R.  Mann,  Miss 
Whitley,  Mr.  Frank  J.  Solomon,  Miss  Olga  Epp- 
stein,  Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  Mr.  L.  G.  Casad,  Mrs. 
L.  G.  Casad,  Miss  Casad,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Duncan, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Greiff,  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Skaife,  Mr.  Walter 
L.  Doyle,  Mr.  Theo.  Peters,  Mr.  Frank  W.  Dick- 
son,   Mr.    George  B.  Forgy. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  .Etna  Springs  from 
San  Francisco  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Chenery, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Patton,  Miss  E.  D.  Patton,  Mrs.  E. 
A.  Bresse,  Miss  Martha  McMahan,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  H.  Tyson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weihe,  Miss  Marie 
Tyson,  Mr.  James  D.  Kennedy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
P.  Plummer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Plum,  Miss 
L.  Bresse,  Miss  Loraine  C.  Plum,  Miss  Dorothy 
P.  Berry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Pond,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Eugene  Freeman,  Miss  May  Matthews, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  S.  Beedy  and  child,  Mr. 
John  T.  Huck,  Dr.  Martin  Regensburger  and 
family,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Sterrett,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Eschmann, 
Miss  Louise  C.  Eschmann,  Mr.  P.  D.  Mullaney, 
Professor  J.  H.  Hargens,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hargens,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hamburger  and  child,  Mr.  Bertram 
Hamburger,  Miss  Irene  Peters,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Andrews,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Rosenfeld,  Mr.  H. 
Nathan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Higgins,  Dr.  R.  E. 
Hartley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Seeley,  Miss  Ruth 
Seeley,  Mr.  F.  J.  Cooper,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  M.  F. 
Gabbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Hutchinson,  Dr.  Roland 
E.  Hauley,  Mrs.  M.  Levinson,  Miss  Leah  L.  Levin- 
son,  Dr.  C.  G.  Levison,  Miss  Levison,  Dr.  E. 
Schmoll,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilhelm,  Mr.  H.  A.  Wil- 
helm,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Patrick  and  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Patrick,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    A.  J.    McNecoll. 


A  little  girl  of  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
roused  the  biggest  applause  at  the  interna- 
tional horse  show  in  London  in  the  jumping 
competition,  which  was  open  to  the  world. 
The  course  was  a  particularly  difficult  one, 
and  most  of  the  competitors  left  a  long  trail 
of  damaged  er  overturned  obstacles  behind 
them.  British  and  foreign  officers  alike,  on 
their  big  sixteen-hand  horses,  had  failed  at 
the  most  difficult  jumps,  and  then  into  the 
ring  rode  this  little  girl  on  her  equally  small 
mount,  and  amidst  tremendous  enthusiasm 
sailed  as  light  as  a  bubble  over  the  big  jumps. 
Unfortunately,  by  some  unkind  twist  of  fate, 
she  just  failed  to  entirely  clear  some  of  the 
easier  ones.  But  her  spirited  and  determined 
riding  was  a  treat  to  see,  and  she  had  by  far 
the  biggest  ovation. 


Beatrice — George  tried  to  kiss  me  last  night. 
Muriel — Why,  what  did  you  do  ?  Beatrice — I 
— I  sat  right  down  on  him  ! — Minne-ha-ha. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


"After  I  sang  to  him  he  proposed  to  me." 
"But  I  thought  he  was  a  musical  critic." — New 
York  Evening  Telegram, 


Serenade. 
Have  thy  Springtime  ere  it  fade! 

Never   shall   it  come  again. 
What  is  man  but  meant  for  maid? 

What  are  maids  but  meant  for  men? 

April  holds  for  lovers'  play 

But  her  thrice  ten  days  and  nights; 

Take  them,  or  they'll  change  to  May — 
Few  at  most   be  thy   delights. 

Youth's  a  friend  while  winks  the  eye, 
Time  doth   rob  the  high  and  low, 

Kings  must  kiss  their  Spring  good-bye, 
Princes   meet   the   Winter    snow. 

Thine  and  mine  be  this  safe  hour! 

Thee  and   me  O    let  it   bless 
With  a  memory  that  shall  flower 

In    tomorrow's    wilderness! 

— Owen    Wister,   in   Harper's  Magazine. 


The  Shell. 

And  then  I  pressed  the  shell 
Close  to  my  ear 
And  listened  well, 
And  straightway  like  a  bell 
Came  low  and  clear 

The  slow,  sad  murmur  of  far  distant  seas, 
Whipped  by  an  icy  breeze 
Upon   a  shore 
Wind-swept  and  desolate. 
It  was  a  sunless  strand  that  never  bore 
The   footprint  of  man, 
Nor    felt  the  weight 
Since  time  began 
Of  any   human   quality   or   stir 
Save  what  the  dreary  winds  and  waves  incur. 
And  in  the  hush  of  waters  was  the  sound 
Of   pebbles    rolling    round, 
Forever   rolling  with  a  hollow  sound 
And  bubbling  sea  weeds  as  the  waters  go 
Swish  to  and  fro 

Their  long,  cold  tentacles  of  slimy  gray. 
There  was  no  day, 
Nor  ever  came  a   night 
Setting  the  stars  alight 
To  wonder  at  the  moon: 

Was   twilight    only    and    the    frightened    croon, 
Smitten  to    whimpers,   of  the  dreary   wind 
And  waves  that  journeyed  blind — 
And  then  I  loosed  my  ear — O,  it  was  sweet 
To  hear  a  cart  go  jolting  down  the  street. 
— From   "Insurrections,"  by  James  Stephens. 


The  Wildman. 
But  still    the   wildman   calls   the   tameless    boy; 
Primeval  instincts  of  the  cave  and  tree. 
The  summons  of  the  years  that  used  to  be 
Ages  before  Achilles   fought  at  Troy, 
Call   him  abroad   to   his  ancestral  joy 
With    spear    and    belt    and    arrow;    and    he    stands 
Out  of  the  rocks  and  peers  with   lifted  hands 
For  wolf  to  flee  or  wigwam  to   destroy. 

Thus,   when  I  mark  in  our  museums  a  lance, 

A  feathered  stick,   or  twisted   curio, 

I  think  with  pride  in  my  omnipotence: 

"I   made  these  things   ten   thousand  years  ago, 

Where  the  sun  set  on  plains  that  now  are  France, 

Upon  my  ways  trom  Pyrenees  to  Po." 

— W.   E.  Leonard,   in   the   Forum. 


To  Song. 

Here  shall  remains  all   tears   for  lovely  things, 
And  here  enshrined  the  longing  of  great  hearts, 
Caught  on  a  lyre  whence  waking  wonder  starts, 

To  mount  afar  .upon  immortal  wings; 

Here  shall   be  treasured  tender  wonderings, 
Tne  faintest  whisper  that  the  soul  imparts, 
All  silent  secrets  in  all  lonely  parts 

Where  Nature  murmurs  of  her  hidden  springs. 

O  Magic  of  a  Song! — here  loveliness 

May  sleep  unhindered  of  life's  mortal  toll, 

And  noble  things  stand  towering  o'er  the  tide; 

Here  'mid  the  years,  untouched  by  time  or  stress, 

Shall  weep  on  every  wind  that  stirs  the  soul 

The  music  of  a  voice  that   never  died! 

— Thomas  S.  Jones,  Jr.,   in   Harper's  Magazine. 


The  Good  Sister. 

(FROM     THE     FRENCH     OF     FELIX     d'aRVERS.) 

My  soul  has  its  own  secret  and  my  life  its  quest, 
An  everlasting  love  that  in  a  moment  grew, — 
A  love  that,  final,  yet  is  ever  unconfessed, 
While   she   who    caused    it,    nothing  guesses,    never 
knew. 

How    have    I    followed    her    unseen    the    sad    days 

through, 
The  closest  of  her  service,  and  the  loneliest! — 
O  my   sad   days! — I    shall   not  dare,    when    all    the 

rest 
Of  them  are  ended,  to  have  told  her,  "It  is  you." 

And  she,  though  God  has  given  her  a  gentle  heart, 
Yet  goes  her  way,  thinking  of  other  things,  apart, 
And    hears    no    voice   of    love    beseeching,    near    at 
hand. 

Never  unmindful  of  her   reverential  task, 
Reading  these  verses  full  of  only  her,  she'll  ask, 
Whom  were  they  written  to? — and  will  not  under- 
stand. 
— Witter   Bynner,    in    Metropolitan    Magazine. 


Mrs.  Clara  Pennoyer,  a  sister  of  Roland 
Reed,  died  in  a  Philadelphia  street-car  re- 
cently. Mrs,  Pennoyer  was  the  first  actress 
to  play  the  part  of  Little  Eva  in  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  when  Mrs.  Stowc's  novel  was  drama- 
tized. At  the  time  of  her  death  she  was 
seventy-two   years   old. 


A  Boy's  Letter  From  the  Country. 

"Dear  Papa  :  No  good  candy  up  here,  send 
me  a  box  of  Geo.  Haas  &  Sons'  from  San 
Francisco.  An  order  can  be  sent  by  mail  or 
express  from  any  one  of  their  four  stores : 
Phelan  Building,  Fillmore  at  Ellis,  Van  Ness 
at  Sutter  and  28  Market  St.,  near  Ferry." 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Under  the  management  of  James  Woods 


The  farthest 
advance  of 
science  in 
service 


THE  HILL  CLIMBING  CAR 

COLUMBUS 
ELECTRIC 

Bay  Cities  Electric  Co. 

1554-56  VAN  NESS  AVE.      1760-62  TELEGRAPH  AVE. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

one  Franklin  1275 


OAKLAND 

Phone  Piedmont  203 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto :  "  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING  " 

Most  Delightful  Climate  on  Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Summer  rates  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 

from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 

Coast  S.  S.  Co.  steamers. 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New   700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see  H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel.   A   6789;  Main  3917. 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Go  ugh  Sis. 

A  comfortable,  high   order,   uptown 
hotel,  now  under  the  management  of 

THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN 
Formerly  manager  of  St.  Dunstan's 


HOTEL  SACRAMENTO 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Elegant  new  fire-proof  construction.     Service 

as  perfcet  as  expert  management  can  produce. 

ALBERT  BETTENS,  Proprietor 


SAN  MATEO — For  sale  beautiful  home  ;  house  of 
18  rooms,  grounds  4  acres  in  finest  section  of  the  new 
town  of  Hillsborough.  Garage  and  stable.  Will  sell 
furniture.  B.  P.  OLIVER,  San  Francisco. 


Kfiyi 

HOTEL  SAVOY 

SEATTLE 

"Twelre  Stories  of 

'-'    M 

Solid  Comfort" 

Building1,     concrete, 

j   11  ; 

steel  and  marble. 

In   most  fashionable 

shopping;  district. 

Bound  magazines  in 

n^nl*  I'fHir  i 

reading  room. 

Most  refined  hostelry 

in  Seattle. 

Absolutely  fireproof. 

Rates,  51.50  up 

BONESTELL  &  CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing   the    Argonaut    is 

furnistied  by  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


JOHN  G.  ILS  &  CO. 

M  an  uf  acrur  e  rs 

High  Grade  French  Ranges 

Complete  Kitchen  and  Baker;    Outfits 
Carving  Tables,  Coffee  Urns,  Dish  Healers 

827-829  Mission  St.  Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Sir,  I  should  like  to  work  only  half-time 
during  the  summer."  "Keep  right  on,  my  boy ; 
you  are  working  only  half  the  time  now." — 
Buffalo  Express. 

"Say,  I  have  an  awful  pain  ;  I  wonder  if  it 
is  appendicitis?  Can  you  tell  me  on  what  side 
one  gets  it?"  "Why  on  the  inside,  of  course." 
— Columbia  Jester. 

"See  here,  waiter !  I  found  a  collar-button 
in  this  pie!"  "Didn't  see  nothin'  of  an  um- 
brella, did  yo*,  boss?  Dah  was  one  los'  heah 
las'  night." — Scribner's  Magazine. 

Poet — You  published  a  poem  of  mine  last 
week.  You  pay  according  to  the  kind  of 
verse,  don't  you  ?  Editor — Yes.  George,  give 
the  gentleman  a  blank  check. — Judge. 

Mrs.  X — I'm  going  to  an  employment  agency 
this  afternoon.  Isn't  it  annoying?  I  have  to 
get  a  new  masseur.  Mrs.  Q — Why  don't  you 
run  your  own  car  ? — Cleveland  Leader. 

Stubb — In  Paris  the  telephone  girls  say  "I 
listen"  instead  of  "Hello."  Wonder  why 
they  don't  say  "I  listen"  here  ?  Penn — Maybe 
they  don't  listen. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

She — Shall  I  have  your  lunch  brought  up 
to  you  here,  dear?  He  (feebly) — No,  love; 
have  it  thrown  straight  overboard.  It  will 
save  time — and  trouble. — London  Sketch, 

"Is  he  lazy?"  "I  would  hardly  say  that. 
You've  heard  the  expression,  'Unseemly 
haste'?"  "Why,  certainly."  "Well,  all  haste 
looks  that  way  to  him." — Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 

"Why  are  you  talking  about  a  trip  to  Eu- 
rope? It  would  cost  your  husband  a  thousand 
dollars  or  more."  "Quite  so.  I  expect  to 
compromise  on  a  sixty-dollar  hat." — Louisville 
Courier- Journal. 

Miss  Oldham  (in  bird  store) — I'd  like  to 
get  a  parrot  that  isn't  tricky  and  doesn't 
swear  or  use  slang.  Dealer — Sorry  I  can't 
oblige  you,  madam.  I  don't  handle  stutted 
birds. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

"You  used  to  say  that  boy  of  yours  wouldn't 
amount  to  anything  because  he  was  a  poet." 
"I  was  mistaken.  He  makes  a  fine  living 
getting  up  names  for  fancy  drinks  at  soda 
fountains." — Washington  Star. 

The  Mistress — Bridget,  I  must  object  to 
your  having  a  new  beau  every  night.  The 
Cook — Thin  buy  betther  food!  One'll  niver 
come  again  wance  he's  tackled  what  I  have 
t'  serve  him ! — Cleveland  Leader. 

"How  can  you  go  around,"  demanded  his 
wife,  "with  tobacco  juice  all  over  your  face?" 
"This  isn't  tobacco  juice,"  responded  the  can- 
didate mildly,  "it's  molasses.  I've  been  kiss- 
ing babies." — Washingt07i  Herald. 

"We're  always  careful  about  these  con- 
tiguous diseases,"  said  Mrs.  Lapsling.  "When 
Johnny  had  got  well  of  the  measles  we  bought 
some  sulphur  candle  and  disconcerted  the 
house  from  top  to  bottom." — Chicago  Tribune. 

Lady — What's  become  of  the  other  clerk 
who  used  to  be  at  this  window  ?  Ticket  Clerk 
— Oh,  he's  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Lady — In- 
deed !  Ticket  Clerk — Yes ;  one  day  a  woman 
got  a  ticket  and  went  away  without  asking 
any   questions. — Tit-Bits. 

"In  choosing  his  men,"  said  the  Sabbath- 
school  superintendent,  "Gideon  did  not  select 
those  who  laid  aside  their  arms  and  threw 
themselves  down  to  drink ;  he  took  those  who 
watched  with  one  eye  and  drank  with  the 
other." — Herald  and  Presbyter. 

"Why  have  you  broken  your  engagement  to 
Billy  Stillwell?"  "Oh,  I  couldn't  stand  for 
his  slang.  I  tried  to  put  him  wise  that  father 
was  sore  on  the  phoney  talk,  but  he  couldn't 
seem  to  get  hep,  so  I  pushed  the  skids  under 
him." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Gunner — Let  us  wait  and  hear  Harker  tell 
his  funny  story.  Some  one  is  bound  to  set 
up  the  cigars.  Guyer — But  suppose  the  story 
falls  flat?  Gunner — Oh,  in  that  case  Harker 
will  set  up  the  cigars  to  get  us  to  listen  to 
the  story. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

"What  made  that  prima  donna  demand  your 
discharge?"  "I  wrote  an  article,"  replied  the 
press  agent,  "saying  that  she  sings  like  an 
angel.  She  said  she  saw  no  reason  for  com- 
plimentary reference  to  anybody's  singing  ex- 
cept her  own." — Washington  Star. 

"After  all,  you  know,  there  is  room  for  both 
men  and  women  in  this  world.  Men  have 
their  work  to  do  and  women  have  theirs." 
"It  is  the  woman's  work  to  provide  for  the 
inner  man,  and  it  is  the  man's  to  provide  for 
the  outer  woman." — Globe-Democrat. 

"See  here!"  exclaimed  the  fair  maid,  an- 
grily, "this  is  the  third  lime  you  have  pro- 
rosed  to  me.  Didn't  I  tell  you  the  last  time 
,iot  to  do  it  again?"  "Y-yes,  I  b-believe  you 
Hd,"  stammered  the  persistent  young  man  in 
:he  parlor  scene.  "But  I — eh — forgot."  "Oh, 
you  forgot,  eh?"  she  sneered.  "Well,  I'm 
-oing  to  teach  you  a  lesson  that  you  won't 
:>rget  soon.  You  have  proposed  to  me  for 
the  last  time."     "Why,"  he  queried,  after  the 


manner  of  his  kind,  "what  are  you  going  to 
do  ?"  "I'm  going  to  accept  you,"  she  replied. 
"That's  what  I'm  going  to  do." — Chicago 
News. 

Beggar — Please,  ma'am,  I  was  not  always 
like  this.  Lady — No,  time  brings  changes. 
Last  week  you  had  the  crutch  under  the 
other  arm  ! — Liverpool  Mercury. 

"My  boy,  I'm  busted  and  shall  have  to 
sell  the  autos."  "Horrors,  dad ;  I  could  never 
walk."  "You'll  get  used  to  it  in  time.  You 
can  carry  a  wind  shield  at  first." — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

"What  made  you  so  late?"  "I  met  Jinx." 
"Well,  that's  no  reason  why  you  should  be 
an  hour  late  getting  home  to  supper."  "I 
know,  but  I  asked  him  how  he  was  feeling, 
and  the  fool  insisted  on  telling  me." — Hous- 
ton Post. 

"We  wish  to  arrange  for  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,"  announced  the  South  American 
dictator.  "On  what  basis?"  inquired  the 
leader  of  the  other  side.  "The  usual  basis; 
eight  generals  for  a  good,  husky  private." — 
Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

Bridegroom  (a  tceek  after  the  wedding) — 
I  haven't  seen  anything  of  your  father's  $5000 
check  yet.  He  promised  it,  didn't  he?  Bride — 
Yes,  but  he  heard  that  your  father  had  already 
given  us  one,  and  he  knew  we  shouldn't  care 
to  have  duplicate  presents. — Stray  Stories. 

"John,"  asked  his  wife,  who  was  writing  to 
one  of  her  former  schoolmates,  "which  is 
proper — to  say,  'I  differ  from  you'  or  'I  differ 
with  you?'"  "Tell  her  you  differ  from  her. 
I  understand  that  she  lets  her  husband  have 
a  part  of  his  salary  to  have  fun  with  him- 
self."— Chicago   Record-Herald. 

"Charley,  dear,"  said  young  Mrs.  Torkins, 
"I'm  glad  to  see  you  are  taking  better  care 
of  your  health."  "What  do  you  mean  ?" 
"Several  times  you  have  said  that  when  you 
were  out  playing  cards  you  got  cold  feet.  I 
suppose  these  red,  white  and  blue  discs  I 
found  in  your  vest  are  cough  lozenges." — 
Washington  Star. 


Stage  Fun  Unrehearsed. 
Actors  and  actresses  have  a  good  deal  of  fun 
among  themselves  on  the  stage,  though  guying 
is  strongly  discountenanced  by  good  managers. 
Generally  the  fun  is  quite  impromptu,  but 
sometimes  a  joke  is  carefully  planned  before- 
hand. Once,  in  a  performance  of  "The  Lady 
of  the  Lake,"  one  of  the  principal  actors — 
Roderick  Dhu — was  known  to  be  in  pecumary 
difficulties.  When  Roderick  gave  the  line,  "I 
am  Roderick  Dhu,"  Fitz -James  responded : 
"Yes;  and  your  rent's  due,  too."  A  piece 
called   "The   Spy"   was  once   produced".     The 


early  acts  showed  that  it  was  going  to  be  a 
dead  failure.  At  a  certain  point  a  character 
had  to  rush  on  and  shout,  "five  hundred 
pounds  for  the  Spy  !"  The  author,  who  was 
concealed  behind  a  rock,  arose  and  cried : 
"it's  yours — copyright,  manuscript,  and  parts!" 
That  was  the  end  of  the  performance.  When 
eating  has  to  be  done  on  the  stage,  there  is  a 
great  temptation  to  play  tricks  with  the  food. 
During  a  performance  of  "Henry  V"  Pistol  had 
to  eat  a  leek.  It  was  made  from  an  apple. 
But  once  the  Fluellen  of  the  evening  gave  him 
a  real  onion,  and  he  had  to  struggle  with  it, 
though  the  tears  coursed  down  his  fat  cheeks. 
One  day,  at  a  matinee  performance  of  "Uncle 
Tom,"  an  exceedingly  tall  actor  was  playing 
George  Harris.  When  he  came  to  the  speech 
in  which  he  declares  that  at  the  worst  he  can 
earn  six  feet  of  free  soil,  another  actor  arose 
and  said,  very  politely :  "Excuse  me,  sir, 
seven."  "Thank  you,  seven,"  returned  the 
first,  and  went  on  gravely  with  his  lines. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICES. 


THE  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY  (Member 
of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Fran- 
cisco), 101  Montgomery  Street,  corner  Sutter 
Street. — For  the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1910, 
a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four 
(4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits,  free  of 
taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Friday,  July  1, 
1910.  Dividends  not  drawn  become  part  of  de- 
posit accounts  and  earn  dividends  from  July  1, 
Money  deposited  on  or  before  July  11  will  earn 
interest  from  July   1. 

W'M.    A.    BOSTON,   Cashier. 


HUMBOLDT  SAVI.NGS  BANK  (Member  of  As- 
sociated Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco),  783 
Market  Street,  near  Fourth. — For  the  half-year 
ending  June  30,  1910,  a  dividend  has  been  de- 
clared at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per 
annum  on  all  savings  deposits,  free"  of  taxes, 
payable  on  and  after  Friday,  July  1,  1910. 
Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to  and  bear 
the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  principal  from 
Julv    1,    1910. 

H.    C.   KLEVESAHL,   Cashier. 


THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SO- 
CIETY, corner  Market,  McAllister  and  Jones 
Streets,  San  Francisco,  June  27,  1910.  Divi- 
dend Notice. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  this  society,  held  on  this  day,  a  divi- 
dend has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  three  and 
three-fourths  (SH)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all 
deposits  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 
1910,  free  from  all  taxes,  and  payable  on  and 
after  July  1,  1910.  Dividends  not  drawn  will  be 
added  to  depositors*  accounts  and  become  a  part 
thereof,  and  will  earn  dividend  from  July  1, 
1910.  Deposits  made  on  or  before  July  11, 
1910,  will  draw  interest  from  July  1,   1910. 

R.  M.  TOBIN,  Secretary. 


MECHANICS  SAVINGS  BANK  (Member  of  the 
Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco), 
corner  Market  and  Mason  Streets. — For  the  half- 
year  ending  June  30.  1910,  a  dividend  has  been 
declared  on  all  savings  deposits,  free  of  taxes, 
at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum, 
payable  on  and  after  July  1,  1910.  Dividends 
not  drawn  earn  interest  from  July  1.  Deposits 
made  on  or  before  July  10  earn  interest  from 
July   1.  JNO.  U.  CALKINS.   Cashier. 


NINETY-SIXTH  HALF-YEARLY  REPORT 


OF 


SAVINGS  UNION  BANK  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Whose  Name  Was 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 
Temporarily  Located  at 

Northwest  Corner  of  CALIFORNIA  AND  MONTGOMERY  STREETS 


The  name  of  the  San  Francisco  Savings  Union  has  been  changed  to  SAVINGS  UNION 
BANK  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  to  more  clearly  indicate  to  the  general  public  that  it  con- 
duets  a  banking  business.  At  the  same  time  its  identity  is  kept  as  the  old  "Savings  Union," 
the  name  by  which  it  has  been  popularly  known  for  nearly  half  a  century. 


Our   new   building    at  junction  of  Grant   Avenue   with   Market   and   O'Farrell   Streets   will   be 
completed  and  occupied  before  the  close  of  the  year. 


STATEMENT  OF   ASSETS    AND   LIABILITIES 

SAVINGS  UNION  BANK  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

JUNE  30th,  1910. 

ASSETS 

Loans  secured   by  First  Lien  on   Real   Estate  wholly  within   the   State  of   Cali- 
fornia   $12,813,365.16 

Loans  secured  by  Pledge  and  Hypothecation  of  Approved  Bonds  and  Stocks 1,222,654.52 

Bonds  of  the  Municipalities  and  School  Districts  of  the  State  of  California,  Rail- 
road   Bonds    and    Bonds    and    Stocks    of    Local    Corporations,    the    value    of 

which    is    10,225,803.89 

Bank    Premises    700,000.00 

Other  Real  Estate  in  the  State  of  California 579,632.53 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 500.00 

Cash  in  Vault  and  in  Bank 1,350,578.52 

Total  Assets   §26,892,534.62 

LIABILITIES 

Due  Depositors    $24,578,737.31 

Capital  Paid  Up    1,000,000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 1,313,797.31 

Total    Liabilities     $26,892,534.62 

(Signed)  JOHN   S.  DRUM,  President. 

(Signed)  R.  M.  WELCH,   Cashier. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  June,    1910. 

(Signed)  FRANK  L.    OWEN, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 


For  the  half-year  ending  June  30,   1910,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four 
(4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits,  payable  on  and  after  July  1. 

Money  deposited  on  or  before  11th  inst.  begins  to  earn  interest  from  July  1. 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 

S.  S.  Chiyo  Maru  (via  Manila) 

Tuesday,  July  19,  1919-' 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru Tuesday,  Aug.   16,  1910' 

S.  S.  Nippon  Maru Tuesday,  Sept.  6,  1910 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  piers,  Nos. 
42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  240 
James   Flood    Building.        W.    H.   AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


Round  the  World 

Select  parties  limited  to 
12  members  leave  San 
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Timely  Aid  for  New  Orleans. 
The  New  Orleans  exposition  project  has  received 
lother  glorious  boost.  What  it  is,  the  Picayune  of 
jly  4  exultingly  reveals  under  these  conspicuous  head- 
nes:  "Mass  Meeting  Expected  to  Yield  Results — 
opular  Alexandria  Drummer  Subscribes  After  Board 
c  Trade  Rally."  This  philanthropic,  not  to  say  cour- 
teous man,  rose  to  the  occasion  and  subscribed  for 
le  share  of  exposition  stock.  Something  was  needed 
•  encourage  the  drooping  hopes  of  the  fair  promoters, 
id  at  the  logical  moment  Mr.  Abe  Rubin  laid  his  note 
l  the  counter  as  indifferently  as  if  it  had  been  another 
an's  I.  O.  U.  for  a  dollar  instead  of  his  own  for  a 
mdred.  He  did  not  even  have  a  string  attached  to 
e  subscription.  Least  of  all  did  he  suggest  a  discount 
r  cash.  And  he  was  modest  about  it,  too.  Address- 
g  the  dumfounded  committee  and  ignoring  the  emo- 
>n  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Sam  Blum,  the  generous 
mor  said:  "It  strikes  me  it  is  up  to  every  one  of  us 
the  State,  the  South,  and  the  valley  to  put  our  shoul 
ts  to  the  wheel  and  help  the  good  work  along.  We 
ust  get  the  exposition."     And  there  seems  to  be  no 


doubt  in  the  public  mind  of  New  Orleans  that,  if  any 
question  arises  on  that  score,  Mr.  Rubin  will  give  his 
note  for  another  share  rather  than  have  the  fame  of 
the  Crescent  City  tarnished.  In  fact  he  took  several 
blank  notes  with  him  for  the  benefit  of  others  of  the 
drumming  fraternity  who  might  appreciate  a  like  pub- 
licity while  seeking  orders  among  the  New  Orleans 
merchants.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Rubin  himself 
booked  nearly  seven  hundred  dollars  in  orders  after  he 
had  popularized  himself  with  the  exposition  people, 
which  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fact  that  virtue 
does  not  always  have  to  be  its  own  reward. 


Party  and  Government. 

Mayor  Gaynor  emphasizes  the  point  of  non-partisan- 
ship in  municipal  affairs,  supporting  the  principle  with 
arguments  both  old  and  new.  The  two  parties,  he 
points  out,  stand  practically  for  the  same  things,  theo- 
retically for  the  same  standards.  He  sets  forth  the 
familiar  argument  that  the  "spoils"  of  a  city  may  keep 
up  a  machine  which  may  be  used  in  other  and  larger 
fields,  etc. 

Without  seeking  to  rouse  sleeping  dogs  of  political 
contention,  we  still  yenfure  to  say  that  there  is  another 
side  to  this  question.  A  serious  fact  in  connection  with 
the  non-partisan  idea  in  municipal  affairs  is  that  prac- 
tically it  produces  an  official  group  without  definite 
responsibility  anywhere.  Under  the  party  system  in 
municipal  affairs,  men  in  office  are  responsible  to  part}', 
are  selected  through  it  and  held  accountable  by  it. 
Under  the  non-partisan  or  independent  system,  officials 
are  chosen  without  party  scrutiny,  too  often  without 
scrutiny  of  any  kind  by  anybody.  The  record,  we  think, 
will  show  that  officials  thus  selected  are  less  dependable 
than  officials  chosen  under  the  party  system. 

Our  own  record  is  suggestive.  We  have  long  had  in 
California  a  strong  organization  of  the  Republican 
party.  That  it  has  fitted  in  at  all  times  and  at  all  points 
with  Utopian  ideals  we  will  not  maintain.  But  this 
much  can  be  said  with  confidence,  namely,  that  it  has 
given  to  the  State  a  notably  efficient  administration  of 
its  affairs.  Since  time  out  of  mind  we  have  had  no 
serious  scandals  in  the  State  sphere.  There  has  been 
no  gross  misappropriation  of  State  money;  there  has 
been  no  gross  favoritism  in  legislation.  There  is  no 
State  debt.  Even  those  loudest  in  condemnation  of 
the  party  organization  have  not  been  able  to  make 
a  showing  worthy  of  public  respect.  Mr.  Johnson, 
with  all  his  perfervid  denunciations  of  men  and  things, 
puts  his  finger  on  no  concrete  evidence  of  gross  mis- 
management in  State  affairs. 

Concurrently  with  this  history,  we  have  had  a  series 
of  rotten  administrations  in  San  Francisco  under  the 
non-partisan  scheme.  There  was,  for  example,  the 
Sutro  regime,  not  dishonest  so  far  as  the  head  of  the 
government  was  concerned,  but  unworthy  on  the  score 
of  its  rank  inefficiency.  We  had  the  Phelan  regime, 
which,  promising  everything,  sunk  from  one  degeneracy 
to  another  through  the  want  of  moral  hardihood 
at  its  fountain-head.  Then  we  had  the  Ruef-Schmitz 
regime,  with  its  unspeakable  vulgarities  and  infamies. 
Then  we  had  the  Taylor  regime,  sentimentally  pure, 
practically  contemptible,  through  its  ignorance,  its  stiff- 
necked  Phariseeism,  its  subserviency  at  vital  points 
to  a  vicious  influence.  Now  we  have  the  McCarthy 
regime,  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  characterize. 

In  view  of  this  history,  is  there  anybody  so  con- 
fiding as  to  believe  that  San  Francisco  has  gained 
anything  through  the  non-partisan  idea?  Could  we 
have  had  worse  conditions  under  the  authority  of  either 
one  or  the  other  of  the  great  parties?  Would  it  not, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  been  better,  infinitely  better, 
for  San  Francisco  if  during  the  past  ten  years  we  had 
had  a  municipal  government  dominated  by  some  definite 
principle  of  party  authority,  responsible  in  its  selection 
of  men  and  in  its  general  course  to  some  alert  polit- 
ical   organization,    either    Republican    or    Democratic? 


Would  not  San  Francisco  have  profited  by  the  extension 
over  her  own  affairs  of  that  party  supervision  which  has 
so  promoted  working  efficiency  in  State  affairs?  We 
ask  these  questions  simply  by  way  of  suggestion. 

The  lesson  of  our  own  experience  is  not  without 
analogies  in  other  commonwealths.  The  Tammany  or- 
ganization in  New  York  is  practically  independent  of 
ordinary  party  authority,  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  that 
it  has  contributed  either  to  the  purity  or  efficiency  of 
municipal  government.  The  Chicago  situation  has 
likewise  been  controlled  for  a  score  of  years  by  an  inde- 
pendent municipal  organization,  and  it  is  not  in  evidence 
that  any  good  has  come  of  it.  Indeed,  we  can  think  of 
no  community  where  the  non-partisan  idea  prevails, 
where  municipal  politics  has  not  degenerated,  where 
scandals  have  not  followed  scandals,  where  infamous 
and  iniquitous  standards  of  administration  do  not  pre- 
vail. 

Looking  over  the  field  of  the  United  States  for  half 
a  century  back,  we  can  discover  no  sign  of  any  scheme 
of  political  administration  so  generally  competent,  and 
so  historically  justified,  as  that  of  the  party  system. 
That  it  is  ideal,  nobody  will  maintain.  But  that  it  is 
the  best  practicable  under  the  general  circumstances  of 
American  life  we  believe  to  be  a  demonstration.  In- 
deed, there  is  no  other  way.  Politics,  relieved  of 
party  authority,  becomes  politics  dissociated  from  re- 
sponsibility. Step  aside  from  party  and  you  have 
nothing  better  than  mere  personality  in  politics,  and 
experience  proves  personality  to  be  a  poor  and  weak 
dependence. 

It  is,  of  course,  always  easy  to  discredit  the  partisan 
scheme  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  theories  of  polit- 
ical Utopia.  But  in  the  world  of  actualities  there  is  no 
political  Utopia.  The  actual  best  is  the  best  prac- 
ticable ;  and  in  practice  we  find  that  the  best  practicable 
has  generally,  if  not  uniformly,  worked  out  through  that 
scheme  of  political  organization  established  under  the 
inspiration  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. In  other  words,  and  even  in  municipal  affairs, 
the  party  system  in  working  practice  has  given  better 
results  than  the  non-partisan  or  merely  personal  system. 

"Principles  not  men"  is  a  taking  cry.  Spoken  by  a 
practiced  pleader,  with  one  hand  over  the  cigar  pocket 
of  his  waistcoat  and  the  other  lifted  toward  heaven,  it 
sounds  well  and  always  wins  applause  from  the 
back  benches.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  principles 
without  men ;  and,  by  the  same  token,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  effective  and  dependable  government  under 
our  system  without  the  inspiration  and  discipline  of 
party  organization,  party  responsibility,  party  scrutiny, 
party  authority.  , 

The  British  Coronation  Oath. 

How  persistently  the  dead  hand  survives  in  some 
British  institutions  is  in  nothing  more  pertinently  illus- 
trated than  by  that  fiercely  dogmatic  declaration  which 
the  kings  of  England  are  obliged  to  make  at  their  coro- 
nation. There  was  a  time  when  it  was  excusable.  As 
the  seventeenth  century  drew  to  its  close  the  state  of 
England  was  deplorable.  The  nation  was  in  a  turmoil 
of  discontent.  The  intriguing  of  James  II  with  France 
endangered  not  alone  the  religious  freedom  of  English 
subjects,  but  also  their  civil  liberty,  so  that  when  the 
nation  was  finally  well  rid  of  a  sovereign  who  boasted 
that  he  was  "above  the  law"  it  was  natural  that  special 
means  should  be  adopted  to  safeguard  the  country  from 
any  possible  religious  vagaries  in  its  new  rulers.  Hence 
the  Declaration  of  Rights  which,  among  other  things, 
bound  William  and  Mary  to  maintain  the  Protestant 
religion. 

In  those  rough  and  ready  days  there  was  no  mincing 
of  words.     Consequently  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  the 
sovereign   before   the   crown   could    be   placed   or 
head  was  distinguished  for  its  plain  speaking.     It  .' 
clared  that   in   the   Lord's   Supper   "there   is   not   : 
transubstantiation  of  the  elements  of  bread  ami 
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into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ" ;  that  the  invocation 
or  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary  or  other  saints  was 
"superstitious  and  idolatrous,"  and  that  no  Pope  had 
the  power  to  make  null  such  assertions  if  they  should 
be  made  with  mental  reservations.  For  more  than 
three  centuries  that  oath  has  remained  intact,  and  been 
subscribed  by  all  English  monarchs  up  to  the  present. 

Strictly  in  keeping  with  the  royal  declaration,  the 
Roman  Catholic  was  kept  in  bondage  in  England  for 
many  generations.  He  was  tolerated  but  not  trusted. 
He  could  sue  in  the  courts  of  law,  but  could  never 
dispense  that  law.  He  was  obliged  to  pay  taxes,  but 
was  debarred  from  any  share  in  imposing  those  taxes. 
He  could  not  enter  a  university,  or  take  municipal 
office,  or  aspire  to  any  service  in  the  state  so  long  as 
he  remained  a  Catholic.  Of  course  it  is  different  today, 
but  his  emancipation  was  a  difficult  task.  So  Pitt  found 
when  he  proposed  to  remove  many  of  his  disabilities, 
only  to  provoke  the  angry  outburst  of  George  III :  "I 
count  any  man  my  personal  enemy  who  proposes  any 
such  measure." 

Happily,  however,  George  V  is  of  a  different  temper. 
There  is  no  official  in  his  empire  today  who  is  required 
to  make  a  declaration  in  any  way  offensive  to  Roman 
Catholics,  and  it  is  understood  that  he  objects  to  being 
the  last  solitary  victim  of  the  dead  hand.  In  this  he  is 
in  accord  with  his  late  father,  Edward  VII,  who,  on 
the  testimony  of  the  prime  minister,  "found  it  most 
repugnant  to  have  this  declaration  laid  upon  him  by 
law."  Hence  the  attempt  which  is  now  being  made  to 
expunge  from  the  coronation  oath  all  traces  of  theo- 
logical bigotry.  Mr.  Asquith  proposes  that  instead  of 
the  antique  form  cited  above  the  sovereign  be  asked 
simply  to  declare  that  he  is  "a  faithful  member  of  the 
Protestant  Reformed  Church  as  by  law  established  in 
England"  and  avow  his  determination  to  secure  the 
Protestant  succession  to  the  throne.  Without  doubt 
this  proposal  will  be  adopted  by  Parliament.  A  certain 
amount  of  opposition  will  be  offered,  for  there  are  still 
a  few  fighting  Orangemen  left,  and,  strangely  enough, 
there  are  also  some  radicals  who  believe  that  the  pro- 
posed change  will  militate  against  their  success  at  the 
polls  at  the  next  election.  How  they  reach  that  con- 
clusion is  a  mystery,  for  on  behalf  of  the  Unionists  Mr. 
Balfour  accepts  the  alteration  as  a  long-delayed  conces- 
sion to  the  susceptibilities  of  an  important  section  of 
the  king's  most  loyal  subjects.  In  fact  there  was  such 
general  agreement  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  the 
bill  was  read  a  first  time  that  the  majority  of  over 
three  hundred  in  its  favor  may  be  safely  regarded  as  a 
forecast  of  the  final  decision. 

Meanwhile  the  Vatican  preserves  silence.  It  is  a 
suggestive  coincidence  that  in  an  age  when  Protes- 
tantism is  attaining  a  fine  spirit  of  tolerance  Roman 
Catholicism  is  manifesting  an  opposite  tendency,  that 
within  a  few  weeks  we  have  had  the  Vatican 
issuing  an  encyclical  affronting  the  Protestant  sen- 
timent of  Germany  and  a  Protestant  prime  minister 
exerting  his  power  to  salve  the  feelings  of  Roman 
Catholics.  The  moral  will  probably  be  thrown  away 
on  the  obscurantist  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val,  but,  as 
Galileo  said  in  another  connection,  modernism  "moves," 
and  will  yet  carry  the  Vatican  to  a  standpoint  in  har- 
mony with  the  world's  growing  charity.  Otherwise  its 
doom  is  assured. 

The  Mayor's  Improving  Morals. 
Mayor  McCarthy  is  improving  as  he  goes  along,  just 
as  his  ancestral  tipple  does  with  age.  When  he  first 
heard,  at  Chicago,  that  Governor  Gillett  had  interfered 
with  the  plan  to  hold  the  prize-fight  here,  he  took  a  high 
tone  of  defiance.  "I  am  running  San  Francisco.  I  am 
taking  no  orders  from  Gillett  or  his  attorney-general. 
You  can  bet  your  last  dollar  that  the  big  fight  will  be 
pulled  off  in  my  town  just  as  advertised."  True,  the 
mayor  on  sober  second  thought  disavowed  this  inter- 
view; but  his  friends  all  believed  it  of  him  and  they 
will,  we  trust,  note  the  moral  advance  of  his  honor 
since,  and  share  our  pride  in  him  as  a  growing  exponent 
of  reform.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  how  a  misled  man  of 
really  fine  parts  readjusts  himself  when  he  sees  the 
error  of  his  ways.  The  teetered  boat  gets  back  on  an 
even  keel  as  soon  as  the  teetering  stops.  Reno  and 
the  negro  were  all  that  were  needed  to  put  the  mayor 
in  proper  ethical  relations  with  the  fight.  As  soon  as 
he  scrap  had  been  won  by  the  black,  to  the  humiliation 
jf  the  white  race,  and  the  loss  of  its  bets,  McCarthy 
..ecame  a  new  man.  Located  here,  the  fight  proposition 
had  seemed  all  right.  But  moving  pictures  of  the  ring 
battle  at  Reno !    Heaven  forbid  that  the  innocent  youth 


of  San  Francisco  should  be  corrupted  by  scenes  like 
that !  Moving  pictures  of  a  woolly  senegambian  maul- 
ing "Our  Jeff"  in  another  town  than  this  and  taking  60 
per  cent  of  the  receipts !  Such  a  sight  would  impest 
the  whole  community  and  be  nothing  less  than  a  crime. 
The  mayor's  higher  instincts,  now  fully  aroused,  met 
the  issue  promptly.  He  gave  notice  that  he  would 
stop  the  spectacle.  No  nickelodeum  man  would  ride 
over  him.  "You  can  bet  your  last  dollar,"  he  might 
have  said,  "that  no  moving  picture  of  that  fight  will 
be  pulled  off  in  my  town."  Not  with  his  consent  should 
anything  so  brutal  occur.  No  "demoralizing  slugging 
match"  on  the  films  for  the  mayor.  No  "defiance  of 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  State  law"  if  he  knew  it. 
So  the  mayor  ordered  the  board  of  censors  to  rule  the 
"unlawful  and  indecent  exhibition"  out. 

It  seems  a  far  cry  indeed  to  that  Chicago  interview, 
but  where  there  is  a  moral  basis  you  can  count  on  sudden 
changes  for  the  better.  We  would  not  be  surprised 
now,  if  moving  pictures  were  shown  of  Chinese  in  Reno 
or  over  in  Oakland,  "gambling  their  heads  off,"  that 
the  mayor  would  stop  the  iniquitous  show  if  he  had  to 
lame  another  foot  in  doing  it. 


The  Case  of  Oregon. 

Senator  Jonathan  Bourne  of  Oregon  defines  "the 
great  issue  before  the  American  people"  as  that  of 
"popular  government  against  delegated  government." 
Mr.  Bourne  is  an  ardent  champion  of  the  direct  pri- 
mary, the  initiative  and  referendum,  the  recall,  and  their 
associated  novelties,  and  his  dictum  as  above  quoted  has 
reference  to  these  innovations.  As  a  beneficiary  of  the 
new  system  and  as  a  man  hopeful  of  favors  yet  to  come, 
he  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  overstating  the  issue. 
Yet  as  he  states  it  the  suggestion  is  preposterous. 
There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  "popular"  or  "direct" 
government  in  a  country  of  90,000,000  people.  Dele- 
gated— in  other  words,  representative — government  is 
the  only  practicable  or  possible  scheme.  It  is  a  scheme 
founded  in  the  genius  of  our  people,  defined  in  our 
Constitution  and  statutes,  and  fixed  in  our  political 
habit.  To  change  all  this,  even  if  it  were  possible  or 
desirable,  would  in  a  practical  sense  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Those  who  prate  about  it  do  not  seriously  pro- 
pose it.  Even  Mr.  Bourne,  in  stating  his  case,  seeks 
reelection  under  the  plan  of  "delegated"  powers. 

Nobody  who  has  observed  men  and  things,  nobody 
who  has  read  anything  of  the  history  of  the  race,  no- 
body with  a  grain  of  common  sense,  expects  to  see 
government  now  or  at  any  future  time  popularized  in 
keeping  with  Mr.  Bourne's  intimations.  Mr.  Bourne 
himself  does  not  expect  it  and  would  not  con- 
sent to  it.  It  serves  his  purpose  to  prate  about  it  to 
the  end  that  he  may  stand  as  a  representative  or  dele- 
gate of  the  State  of  Oregon  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
He  is  willing,  for  the  sake  of  a  cheap  personal  success, 
to  preach  any  doctrine  which  has  any  chance  to  "go 
down"  with  that  element  which  in  its  chase  after  polit- 
ical novelty  has  wrought  political  confusion  in  Oregon 
— even  such  confusion  as  is  manifest  in  Mr.  Bourne's 
own  selection  for  the  Senate'  by  less  than  one-third  of 
a  full  poll  of  the  Oregon  electors. 

In  Mr.  Bourne's  State — that  of  Oregon — the  "new 
system"  has  now  been  on  trial  for  something  like  five 
years.  It  has  in  a  way  had  its  successes,  but  it  has 
not  been  observed  that  they  have  led  to  anything 
worth  commending.  It  has  not  advanced  one  step 
towards  direct  government.  It  has  not  even  approached 
as  nearly  to  direct  government  as  the  old  system,  since 
not  one  man  elected  to  important  office  under  it  has 
ever  received  so  much  as  a  majority  of  all  the  votes. 
It  makes  government  less  popular,  in  truth,  than  the 
old  system,  for  inevitably  it  tends  to  election  by  plurali- 
ties as  distinct  from  elections  by  majorities.  Under 
this  system  the  public  service  of  Oregon,  including  its 
representation  at  Washington,  is  made  up  of  officials 
nominated  by  minorities,  elected  by  minorities.  It  has 
given  a  State  overwhelmingly  attached  to  Republican 
principles  a  Democrat  in  the  governor's  chair,  and  a 
Populist  and  a  Democrat  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
But  even  this  is  not  the  whole  story,  for  the  men  chosen 
under  the  system  have  not  in  any  sense  represented 
"the  people."  They  have  essentially  been  men  self- 
selected,  men  who  have  turned  the  machinery  of  the 
new  system  to  selfish  political  advantage. 

What  the  people  of  Oregon  think  of  this  new  system 
after  five  years  of  trial  is  now  a  matter  of  demon- 
stration. The  burning  political  question  in  that  State 
is  how  to  nullify  a  system  which  tends  at  every  point  to 
thwart  rather  than  promote  the  public  will.     The  State 


Constitution  does  not  permit  of  an  easy  backward  step 
there  is  no  immediately  practicable  way  to  undo  a  worl 
done  in  haste  and  indiscretion.  "The  people"  woulel 
get  rid  of  the  whole  business  quickly  enough  if  the) 
could  find  a  way  to  do  it;  and  since  no  way  appears 
they  are  seeking  means  of  circumvention.  Under  thii 
motive  there  has  been  devised  a  system  of  party  "con' 
ferences,"  to  be  attended  by  delegates  chosen  under  ar 
extra-legal  scheme  of  party  representation.  "Confer- 
ences" are  now  being  held  in  the  several  counties  tc 
make  up  party  tickets  for  the  coming  elections.  Latei 
on  a  State  "conference"  will  be  held  to  select  candi- 
dates for  the  governorship  and  other  State  offices.  Al 
this,  in  effect,  is  a  revival  of  the  old  convention  scheme 
under  which  the  party  choice  was  declared.  But  then 
is  this  difference,  namely,  instead  of  one  election  a; 
under  the  old  scheme  there  will  be  two  under  the  new 
This  means  that  the  turmoil  and  confusion  and  the 
expense  of  elections  will  all  be  multiplied  by  two.  In- 
cidentally it  means  that  candidates  for  office  must  b< 
persons  well  provided  with  money  and  prepared  tc 
spend  it  liberally  in  the  promotion  of  private  ambitions 
This  in  summary  is  what  the  new  scheme  has  come  tc 
in  Oregon. 

The  Portland  Oregonian,  under  an  unaccustomec 
lapse  of  judgment,  or  under  motives  which  too  ofter 
affect  commercialized  journalism,  committed  the  griev- 
ous blunder  of  consenting  to  the  new  system  when  il 
was  proposed.  But  long  since  that  journal  saw  its  mis- 
take, and  it  is  now  doing  its  best  to  condone  it.  In  the 
course  of  an  article  discussing  this  system  that  journai 
says: 

Men  fought  through  thousands  of  years  of  political  strifi 
until  they  learned  that  representative,  constitutional  govern' 
ment  is  indispensable  to  democracy.  In  Oregon,  however,  i: 
a  group  of  "statesmen"  who  have  not  read  the  world's  ex 
perience.  They  urge  the  people  to  dispense  with  delegated 
constitutional  government  and  to  take  as  substitute  thl 
"direct"  method  of  legislation — initiative  and  referendum— 
and  the  direct  method  of  choosing  officers — non-assembly,  non 
deliberative  primary  and  election. 

******** 

Oregon  will  not  go  to  the  dogs  through  this  direct  "system,1 
as  ancient  democracies  did.  Its  intelligent  citizenship  wil 
not  permit  ...  to  cut  loose  popular  government  fron 
the  moorings  of  delegated  government.  Senator  Bourne'i 
mania  for  relegation  of  delegated  government  will  not  b< 
accepted  as  the  policy  of  this  State,  nor  will  it  endure  criti 
cism  in  the  older  commonwealths.  The  inevitable  outcome  o: 
wiil  be  subordination  of  initiative  and  referendun 
to  the  time-honored  system  of  representative  legislation. 

The  Oregonian  speaks  the  voice  of  Oregon,  when 
the  "new  system"  has  been  tried  and  where  it  ha.' 
failed.  Oregon  is  under  the  handicap  of  a  bad  law 
but  it  is  plain  that  in  one  way  or  another  it  will  b( 
nullified  and  that  the  old  and  tried  principle  of  repre- 
sentative government  will  be  reestablished. 


Mr.  Johnson's  Party  Status. 

The  official  body  of  the  Republican  party  of  Call 
fornia — the  State  committee,  in  other  words — is  natur- 
ally desirous  of  sustaining  the  party  integrity.  That  i 
its  business ;  that  is  what  it  was  created  for.  It  is  made 
up  of  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion;  it  includes  in- 
surgents as  well  as  regulars;  even  Chester  Rowell,  th< 
boss  of  the  so-called  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League,  hold: 
membership  in  it.  This  committee  has  laid  down  in 
arbitrary  party  creed;  it  has  promulgated  no  rules 
But  in  its  effort  to  sustain  the  party  it  has  de- 
manded of  each  candidate  who  appeals  for  party  suppor 
that  he  pledge  himself  to  abide  by  the  result  of  th( 
primary  election,  whatever  it  may  be.  That  is  to  say 
in  the  case  of  the  governorship,  the  committee  asks  o: 
each  candidate  that  he  promise  to  accept  the  part] 
determination  as  it  shall  be  declared  at  the  pol 
pledging  himself  to  support  whomever  may  be  thl 
winner.  This  demand  is  entirely  legitimate  and  proper 
it  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  no  man  has  thl 
right  to  ask  for  votes  as  a  Republican  who  is  not  willing 
to  accept  the  choice  of  the  party  as  it  may  be  officiallj 
declared. 

Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Curry,  Mr.  Stanton,  candidate; 
for  the  Republican  nomination,  have  promptly  repliet 
that  they  will  support  whatever  candidate  shall  be  givei 
the  nomination.  They  are  Republicans ;  they  are  asking 
for  support  as  Republicans;  they  will  bow  to  the  will 
of  the  party. 

But  Mr.  Johnson  takes  another  tone.  His  reply  i: 
an  affront  and  an  insult  to  the  party  with  which  hi 
pretends  to  be  affiliated  and  whose  support  he  invites 
Pretending  to  be  a  candidate  under  the  Republican  ban, 
ner,  he  is  in  fact  a  candidate  on  a  platform  regardles 
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if  party  interest,  dissociated  from  party,  wholly  per- 
onal.  Mr.  Johnson  not  only  cuts  himself  loose  from  the 
larty,  but  in  effect  he  slaps  in  the  face  every  man  who 
lolds  himself  in  party  association  and  under  party  obli- 
fation. 

Mr.  Johnson's  Republicanism  is  a  pose  merely.  It 
^oes  no  deeper  than  his  own  ambition  to  attain  the 
[overnorship.  If  he  shall  succeed  in  winning  the  nomi- 
lation,  then  he  is  a  Republican;  if  he  shall  fail  to  win 
t,  then  he  acknowledges  no  obligation  to  party.  In 
ither  words,  Mr.  Johnson  is  not  a  Republican,  but  an 
'insurgent"  seeking  by  pretense  and  artifice  to  gain 
Republican  support. 


Are  Americans  Mediocre  ? 

English  newspaper  critics,  who  find  it  hard  to  dis- 
niss  the  Rough  Rider  from  their  thoughts,  contend  that 
nediocrity  is  not  only  his  salient  characteristic,  but 
hat  it  is  a  national  trait.  One  of  them,  who  signs  him- 
;elf  "Hubert"  and  whose  vantage  ground  is  a  Sunday 
laper,  holds  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  "monumental  figure 
if  the  commonplace,"  and  that  it  is  in  no  sense  surpris- 
ng  that  he  should  have  been  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  custom,  we  are  told,  to  make  Ameri- 
:an  chief  magistrates  out  of  indifferent  clay.  "For  the 
ast  half-century,"  says  this  engaging  writer,  "the 
Jnited  States  has  produced  no  extraordinary  man,  and 
if  the  few  men  just  a  little  beyond  the  ordinary  they 
lave  produced,  not  one  has  achieved  the  presidency." 
["rue,  "the  United  States  is  the  greatest  republic  the 
vorld  has  ever  known  and  the  American  nation  is  the 
vealthiest,  the  most  rapidly  progressing,  and  altogether 
he  most  flourishing  nation  upon  earth  at  the  present 
noment.  But  somehow  it  does  not  produce  first-class 
nen.  First-class  millionaires  it  does  produce  in  quan- 
ities,  but  not  men  first  class  in  science,  art,  statesman- 
hip,  or  literature." 

Except  for  the  context  of  his  article  we  should  sus- 
lect  that  our  English  critic  had  classed  Lincoln,  Grant, 
-ee,  and  Emerson  among  the  nondescripts,  but  he  meant 

0  include  only  those  Americans  who  have  come  into 
lotice  since  the  political  and  moral  ferment  of  the 
-ivil  War.  It  is  among  them  that  he  finds  one  dead 
evel  of  mediocrity.  There  are,  he  holds,  "no  first-class 
nen,"  though  he  admits  that  the  millionaires,  whom  he 
lifferentiates  from  men,  possibly  out  of  respect  to 
rletty  Green,  are  very  superior  indeed.  Perhaps,  on 
•eflection,  he  might  have  added  inventors  and  laid  some 
imphasis,  not  wholly  expressed  in  the  term  "million- 
lires,"  upon   captains   of  industry. 

It  is  not  strange  that  this  English  writer  should  so 
ar  miss  the  philosophy  which  underlies  this  whole  sub- 
ect,  because  his  standards  of  individual  greatness  are 
itereotyped.  From  the  premise  that  America  has,  at 
he  present  time,  no  giants  in  statesmanship,  science, 
irt,  or  literature,  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
lopulated  by  intellectual  dwarfs  and  has  no  power  to 
iroduce  giants  of  any  kind.  But  this  is  a  perilous  argu- 
nent  for  a  loyal  Englishman.  It  suggests  the  inquiry, 
iVhat  of  Great  Britain  itself?  Because  an  Asquith  is 
iremier  now  can  the  people  produce  no  more  Glad- 
itones?  Because  a  Balfour  is  chief  of  the  Conservative 
larty  shall  there  be  no  more  Beaconsfields  ?  Must  there 
dways  sound  a  feeble  pipe  from  the  lofty  choir  where 
fennyson  once  sang?  Is  art  dead  because  Sir  Joshua 
■Reynolds  has  long  since  gone  from  the  easel?  Will 
10  Englishman  ever  speak  again  with  the  authority  of 
i  Huxley  or  a  Spencer?  Shall  we  conclude  that  the 
Britons  are  but  a  feeble  folk  because  certain  kinds  of 
vorld  figures  are  so  few  among  them?  because  today 
here  is  no  Britisher  of  storied  heroic  mould?  When 
he  occasion  calls  for  giants  and  rewards  them,  will  not 
he  giants  arise  as  they  always  have?  And  is  it  any 
nore  of  a  sign  of  a  nation's  mediocrity  when  it  does 
lot  forever  produce  colossi  than  it  is  of  faulty 
nechanism  in  a  clock  when  it  does  not  always  strike 
welve  ? 

Then  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  case.  Every  set 
'f  circumstances  in  the  life  of  a  nation  does  not  neces- 
arily  call  for  greatness  of  the  same  kind.  When  the 
ummons  of  the  people  is  not  for  a  soldier,  or  a  Bis- 
rarckian  statesman,  or  a  great  artist  or  poet,  and  when 

1  he  rewards  are  not  for  such  as  they,  there  is  no 
esponse.  But  so  long  as  a  people  can  provide  the 
lan  wanted  for  big  work  of  any  kind,  then  it  is  one 

'diich  may  be  safely  looked  to,  to  provide  men  for  big 
Vork  of  every  kind.  There  was  a  time  in  American 
■  istory  when  the  best  brains  of  the  land  were  needed 
'i  Congress  to  adjust  the  most  perilous  of  our  domestic 
roblems,  hence  the  appearance  of  Webster,  Clay,  and 


Calhoun,  the  intellectual  equals  if  not  the  superiors  of 
any  three  men  then  sitting  in  the  British  Parliament. 
When  the  Civil  War  came,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Ulysses 
S.  Grant.  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  Charles  Sumner  arose  to 
grapple  with  its  civil  and  military  problems.  Had 
Europe  men  who  could  look  down  upon  any  of  these? 
Afterwards  the  trumpet  sounded  in  America  for  leaders 
equal  to  the  tasks  of  commercial  and  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  then  were  born  the  captains  of  industry,  whose 
abilities  were  equal  to  those  of  the  soldiers  and  states- 
men who  had  gone  before.  What  elements  of  greatness 
have  these  captains  lacked?  The  Rothschilds  were 
once  the  princes  of  the  business  world,  but  what  are 
they  now  to  the  Morgans  and  Rockefellers  ?  What  are 
they  as  compared  with  what  Edward  H.  Harriman  was? 
In  organization  Harriman  was  stronger  than  Welling- 
ton ;  in  boldness  of  plan,  fertility  of  resource,  and  speed 
of  execution  Von  Moltke  was  not  his  superior?  He 
had  an  empire  in  his  brain  as  surely  as  Bismarck  had. 
Such  a  man  in  statesmanship  would  have  reached  any 
stature  that  the  work  demanded;  but  it  was  not  states- 
manship which  called  for  him;  it  was  business.  Harri- 
man had  no  desire  to  be  President;  but  if  a  man  of  his 
calibre  should  occupy  that  post,  there  would  be  no 
chance  for  any  critic  to  speak  of  American  mediocrity. 
But  "Hubert,"  the  London  scoffer,  spoils  his  own 
plea  by  his  testimony  as  to  the  greatness  of  the  Ameri- 
can republic.  "The  wealthiest,  the  most  rapidly  pro- 
gressing, and  altogether  the  most  flourishing  nation 
upon  the  earth  at  the  present  moment"  can  not  be  "at 
the  present  moment"  in  the  hands  of  little  and  incapable 
men.  One  may  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of 
thistles;  nor  may  the  magnitude  of  empire  either  be 
acquired  or  maintained  by  men  whose  capacities  and 
ideals  are  commonplace. 


A  Man  Who  Isn't  Afraid. 

Organized  labor  got  what  it  had  the  right  to  expect 
of  the  President  when  it  made  its  preposterous  demand 
for  exemption  from  prosecution  under  the  Sherman  act. 
This  demand,  as  but  part  of  the  public  will  recall — for 
our  timorous  dailies  kept  the  incident  dark — was  put  in 
the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  Sundry  Civil  bill  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  any  part  of  the  money  provided  by 
Congress  for  enforcing  the  laws  against  conspiracies  in 
restraint  of  trade  for  the  prosecution  of  labor  or  farm 
organizations.  The  House,  to  its  discredit,  passed  the 
act  at  the  instance  of  Gompers,  but  the  Senate  made 
short  work  of  it,  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
while  the  House,  on  second  thought,  receded  from  its 
earlier  attitude. 

Of  course  the  labor  men  became  threatening,  and  one 
of  them,  W.  S.  Carter,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers,  sent  an  impertinent  message  to 
the  President  asking  him  if  it  were  true  that  he 
"favored  using  the  people's  money  to  prosecute  labor 
in  their  effort  to  better  conditions."  The  President's 
reply  was  as  firm  and  candid  as  his  previous  declara- 
tions on  the  same  general  subject  had  been.  He  inter- 
preted the  rider  to  the  Sundry  Civil  bill  as  an  affront 
to  equal  rights.  It  meant,  he  said,  that  conspiracies  in 
the  nature  of  boycotts  to  increase  wages  or  shorten 
hours  should  be  immune  from  the  equal  operation  of 
the  law  and  that  "no  legislation  could  be  more  im- 
proper." Rich  or  poor,  employers  or  employees,  must 
stand  on  au  equality  in  court. 

In  this  case,  as  is  usual  with  him,  especially  in  deal- 
ing with  seekers  for  special  privilege,  Mr.  Taft  sat  as 
a  chief  magistrate  and  dealt  out  justice  with  no  thought 
of  politics.  Long  before  then  he  had  put  himself  on 
record  in  regard  to  labor  exactions  from  which  his 
recent  course  marks  no  exception.  As  a  circuit  judge 
he  granted  injunctions  against  labor  bodies  to  restrain 
them  from  conducting  boycotts;  and  in  1906,  in  a  speech 
at  Bath,  Maine,  he  took  up  the  Gompers  plan  to  exempt 
labor  societies  from  restraint  by  injunction,  saying: 
"Such  a  statute  would  simply  make  a  privileged  class 
of  laborers  who  break  the  law  by  injuring  others  and 
would  give  them  immunity  from  an  effective  remedy 
that  lawbreakers  of  no  other  class  enjoy."  In  speaking 
of  the  officers  of  the  Federation,  Mr.  Taft,  who  was 
then  Secretary  of  War  and  a  presidential  probability, 
said :  "They  are  seeking  to  make  the  workingmen  who 
violate  the  rights  of  others  in  labor  disputes  a  privi- 
leged class  and  secure  to  them  unequal  immunity  from 
the  effective  processes  of  the  law."  After  his  nomina- 
tion for  President,  he  spoke  to  the  same  text  with  equal 
candor  and  courage. 

We  can  think  of  few  political  vexations  greater  than 
to  have  a  President  who  would  condone  the  arrogance 


of  organized  labor,  which,  in  all  its  policies,  seeks  to 
establish  a  more  complete  despotism  than  capital  ever 
sought  to  impose.  The  boycott,  the  forcible  inter- 
ference with  non-union  labor,  the  denial  of  personal 
liberty  in  conducting  one's  own  business,  only  needs  an 
acquiescent  President  to  bring  the  country  to  a  state  of 
chaos.  Happily,  the  example  set  by  Mr.  Taft  is  one 
which  may  long  inspire  executive  courage;  while  the 
spectacle  of  growing  arrogance  which  political  labor 
affords  ought  to  convince  the  voters  that  their  only 
safe  policy  is  to  continue  men  in  the  presidency  who 
will  not  truckle  any  more  to  seekers  after  special  privi- 
lege who  come  in  shirtsleeves  than  to  those  who  come 
in  broadcloth. 

A  Trick  That  Can't  Be  Turned. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  political  activities  are  incessant.  He 
is  at  home  to  everybody  in  the  political  sphere,  even  to 
the  extent  of  sending  for  those  who  do  not  volunteer 
to  come  to  see  him.  He  talks  with  officials,  private 
citizens,  regulars,  insurgents,  and  sends  them  all  away 
smiling.  If  he  does  not  pledge  to  each  the  support  of 
his  name  and  energies,  he  at  least  gives  them  the  im- 
pression that  things  will  come  their  way  later  on. 

Plainly,  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  attempting  to  establish  him- 
self in  business  as  a  party  dictator — in  other  words,  a 
party  boss.  Just  now  his  scheme  is  conciliation;  he 
is  trying  to  bring  them  all  together.  Ultimately  he  will 
set  up  and  pull  down  after  the  manner  of  those  who 
in  large  ways  and  small  assume  the  business  of  party 
control.  We  see  the  beginning  of  this  phase  of  the 
game  in  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Loeb  for  the  governor- 
ship of  New  York. 

Those  who  have  imagined  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  will 
ally  himself  with  the  insurgent  movement  are  mistaken 
in  the  man.  He  is  no  insurgent:  he  is  no  reformer 
outside  of  mere  words.  He  knows  the  value  of 
organization;  he  appreciates  the  power  of  the  ma- 
chine— no  man  better.  He  has  .been  a  reformer  in  the 
matter  of  talk  since  the  early  eighties,  but  he  has  never 
by  any  mischance  broken  with  the  forces  of  regular 
party  organization.  His  method  is  to  talk  for  reform, 
dodge  the  issue  when  it  comes  to  action,  maintain  him- 
self at  all  times  in  the  regular  rank.  He  will  do  this 
now.  He  will  talk  with  the  insurgents;  he  will  dine 
with  the  insurgents;  he  will  cajole  the  insurgents;  he 
will  slap  the  insurgents  on  the  back  and  tell  them  they 
are  the  best  fellows  going.  But  when  it  comes  to  action 
he  will  stand  with  the  regular  party  organization  and 
will  undertake  to  control  it. 

No  man  has  ever  been  able  to  make  himself  a  national 
boss.  Many  have  tried  it,  notably  the  late  Mark  Hanna, 
but  nobody  has  ever  succeeded.  The  issues  are  too 
various;  the  forces  are  too  many  and  too  pronounced; 
respect  for  the  representative  principle  is  too  wide- 
spread; resentment  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
personal  dictation  is  too  positive.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  for 
all  his  amazing  capacity  in  politics,  will  not  be  able  to 
turn  this  trick.  Plan  as  he  may,  he  will  not  succeed 
in  subordinating  the  politics  of  the  country  to  his  per- 
sonal will.  The  spirit  of  the  people  will  not  consait  to 
a  scheme  of  personal  dictation,  however  sugar-coated 
with  moral  pretensions,  however  strenuously  or  per- 
sistently urged. 

Editorial  Notes. 
The  United  States  is  not  likely  to  heed  any  protest 
South  America  may  make,  at  the  instigation  of  Madriz, 
against  the  policy  it  showed  in  forbidding  the  bombard- 
ment of  Bluefields.  England  once  did  the  same  thing 
in  Central  America  and,  in  the  Chino-Japanese  war  of 
1894-95,  the  protest  of  foreign  property-owners  in 
Cheefoo  against  a  Japanese  attack,  backed  as  it  was  by 
their  governments,  kept  Marshal  Oyama's  army  from 
advancing  further  than  Wei-hai-Wei,  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant. Bombardments  of  cities,  even  fortified  ones, 
have  been  going  out  of  fashion  of  late  years  and  might, 
very  properly,  be  forbidden  by  agreement  at  The  Hague. 


Secretary  Knox's  note,  urging  the  neutralization  of 
the  Manchurian  railways,  is  charged  by  foreign  critics 
with  the  blame  of  bringing  Japan  and  Russia  into  a 
partnership  which  bodes  no  good  either  to  Manchuria 
or  China.     So  far  as  the  new  pact  has  been  given  out, 
it  puts  Manchuria  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  two  exploiting 
powers,   thus   practically   closing   the    open    door   and 
depriving  China  of  the  control  of  her  greatest  provinc 
which  was  conceded  to  her  in  the  treaty  of  Portsm 
There  are  aspects,  too,  of  an  offensive  and  defei^ 
alliance   which   would   make   pressure   for   equality 
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trade  in  Manchuria  a  thing  to  be  cautiously  applied. 
The  United  States  seems  to  be  quite  outside  the  circle 
of  interest  now,  for,  as  was  indicated  in  Mr.  Knox's 
note,  our  trade  requires  Manchurian  railway  privileges 
in  common,  which  since  Japan  and  Russia  came  to- 
gether for  monopoly  of  them  is  out  of  the  question. 


The  American  spirit  has  so  far  made  its  way  in 
Hawaii  that  the  political  control  of  the  planting  caste 
is  threatened  with  extinction.  For  years  the  planters, 
many  of  them  alien,  have  insisted  on  a  land  policy 
opposed  to  diversified  agriculture  and  small  farms.  The 
reason  does  not  lie  in  any  dearth  of  land,  for  sugar  has 
called  for  only  200,000  out  of  4,500,000  acres;  but  in 
the  fear  that,  if  farmers  flock  into  the  country,  the  price 
of  land  and  its  leases  will  go  up  and  the  imported  field 
labor  will  yield  but  a  divided  allegiance.  Political 
troubles  are  also  feared,  as  white  farmers  can  not  be 
depended  on,  as  native  voters  can,  to  sustain  a  sugar 
oligarchy.  But  progress  is  hard  to  hold  back  after  it 
once  gets  started,  and  now  the  island  progressives, 
which  include  the  governor,  have,  with  the  aid  of  Con- 
gress and  the  legislature,  achieved  a  land  policy  which 
gives  the  farmers  preference  over  the  planters.  This, 
with  the  promised  building  of  another  railroad,  is  likely 
to  open  up  a  small  principality  of  rich  land  where 
products  which  this  coast  demands  but  does  not  itself 
raise  will  be  produced. 


Mr.  Pinchot,  who  seeks  to  destroy  the  Republican 
party  and  create  a  party  of  his  own  upon  its  ruins,  is 
coming  to  California  to  assist  Mr.  Johnson's  candidacy 
for  the  governorship.  Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Pinchot 
stands  for;  He  is  a  young  man  of  inherited  wealth; 
inspired  by  foreign  models,  notably  that  of  Ger- 
man autocracy.  The  American  principle  of  equality, 
the  American  plan  of  national  development,  is  not 
good  enough  for  him.  albeit  his  personal  fortunes  came 
by  and  through  it.  He  would  like  a  system  founded 
in  personality,  proceeding  upon  the  authority  of  indi- 
vidual initiative  as  distinct  from  the  law.  His  notion 
is  that  administration,  national  and  State,  should  pro- 
ceed upon  the  will  of  some  man  and  without  respect 
to  the  restraints  of  constitutions  and  statutes.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Pinchot  seeks  to  destroy  the  American  sys- 
tem and  the  great  party  which  has  grown  up  in  connec- 
tion with  it  in  the  interest  of  a  reform  modeled  upon 
foreign  ideas.  If  there  be  those  among  us  who  like 
this  sort  of  thing;  if  there  be  those  who  think  we  would 
better  live  under  a  dictatorship  than  under  the  system 
bequeathed  us  by  the  fathers  of  the  republic,  then  Mr. 
Pinchot  is  a  good  man  for  them  to  counsel  with.  Like- 
wise, Mr.  Johnson  will  be  a  good  man  for  them  to 
vote  for.  In  the  meantime  they  would  do  well  to  read 
up  on  political  conditions  in  the  Central  American 
States.  

Collector  Loeb,  formerly  Mr.  Roosevelt's  private  sec- 
retary, is  undoubtedly  a  young  man  of  excellent  parts, 
but  as  a  candidate  for  the  New  York  governorship  he 
is  a  far  come-down  from  Mr.  Hughes.  It  would  appear 
from  this  distance  that  the  Republicanism  of  New  York 
should  be  able  to  find  a  champion  of  a  more  weighty 
type,  one  less  suggestive  in  his  personal  history  of  the 
principle  of  personal  selection. 


Parisian  newspapers  take  especial  pleasure  in  noting 
the  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  foreign  stu- 
dents in  the  University  of  Paris,  which  now  leads  the 
universities  of  the  world  in  that  respect.  Twenty  years 
ago  there  were  457  foreigners  enrolled  in  this  uni- 
versity. Ten  3*ears  later  the  number  had  increased  to 
1174.  There  are  now  3500  foreigners  studying  in  Paris, 
of  whom  107  come  from  the  United  States.  Russia 
has  the  largest  delegation,  1356.  South  America,  as 
well  as  Mexico  and  Panama,  Turkey,  and  the  Orient, 
are  well  represented.  Among  the  reasons  for  this 
affluence  of  foreign  students  in  Paris  are  the  exceptional 
library  facilities — some  sixteen  in  number,  of  which  at 
least  six  contain  more  than  200,000  volumes  each — ex- 
cellent laboratories,  and  free  tuition  to  all. 


Already  in  operation  two  months,  there  is  no  question 
of  the  success  of  the  railway  connecting  the  capital  of 
the  Chinese  province  of  Yun-nan  with  the  sea  at 
Haiphong,  Tonkin.  The  line  shortens  a  journey  of  a 
month  to  two  days  and  brings  within  reach  of  the 
markets  of  the  world  a  region  rich  in  deposits  of  coal, 

c  'pper,  and  tin. 

^»^ 

The  Earl  of  Crewe,  British  secretary  of  state  for 
he  colonies,  goes  so  far  as  to  admit  that  Canada's  inde- 
endence  now  extends  to  international  negotiations  and 
'  -eaties,  and  this  is  quoted  approvingly  in  the  Dominion 
as  a  certain  indication  that  a  new  stage  has  been 
reached  in  colonial  history. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


By  Henry  C.  Shelley. 


Poetry  is  looking  up.  James  Oppenheim,  who,  judging  from 
his  photograph,  has  at  least  a  frenzied  look,  has  sounded  the 
"slogan  of  the  younger  poets"  in  the  interests  of  the  rough, 
the  knotty,  the  loose-jointed,  the  ugly  with  blotches  verse 
that  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  rhymed  kind.  He  has 
a  scorn  for  molds;  any  one,  he  avers,  can  pour  in  new  fluid. 
We  must  build,  he  concludes,  on  Walt  Whitman. 

But  Mr.  Oppenheim  is  not  the  most  encouraging  sign  of 
the  times.  That  honor  has  to  be  shared  between  Mme.  Rejane 
and  a  peer  bearing  the  not  unfamiliar  name  of  Coleridge. 
Ladies  first,  of  course,  and  so  let  it  be  noted  that  the  actress 
has  been  holding  a  series  of  causeries,  admission  five  dollars 
apiece.  But  art  is  above  price.  And  especially  such  art. 
Having  surfeited  her  paying  guests  with  chocolate  eclairs 
and  strawberry  tarts,  madame  got  to  business  by  explaining 
that  she  wanted  to  "draw  all  the  jeunes  Ulles"  around  her 
the  while  she  discoursed  on  the  poetry  of  France.  Her  texts 
were  Theodore  de  Banville  and  Paul  Verlaine,  a  somewhat 
astonishing  selection  for  jeunes  Ulles,  but  then  it  was  ex- 
plained that  in  spite  of  their  doubtful  reputation  they  had 
written  "some  of  the  tenderest  poems."  To  prove  her  point 
madame  recited  two  or  three  examples,  explaining  that  the 
moistening  draught  which  she  sipped  from  a  tiny  liqueur 
glass  was  not  kummel,  but  water,  pure  water.  Such  was  the 
programme,  and  if  the  jeunes  Ulles  did  not  materially  add  to 
their  poetic  knowledge  Rejane's  purse  must  have  been  heavier 
by  many  dollars. 

My  lord  Coleridge  is  more  serious,  as  becomes  his  descent. 
He  has  founded  an  institution  which  is  to  be  known  as  the 
Poetry  Society.  Its  purpose  is  to  nourish  the  love  of  poetry 
in  the  heart  of  man,  for  in  '"a  material  age  there  is  need  to 
keep  alive  the  imaginative  side  of  human  life."  For  the  rank 
and  file  the  annual  subscription  is  to  be  a  dollar  and  two-bits, 
but  five  dollars  will  make  you  an  "honorary  member,"  while 
fifty  dollars  insures  life  membership.  Thus  does  materialism 
show  its  cloven  hoof  in  the  world  of  imagination.  But  the 
point  is,  how  will  the  Poetry  Society  strive  to  attain  its  laud- 
able purpose  ?  Why,  the  lovers  of  poetry  are  to  be  brought 
together  "by  recitals  and  discussions."  With  all  due  defer- 
ence to  his  lordship,  and  without  meaning  to  appear  ego- 
tistical, is  not  the  Argonaut's  method  preferable  ?  "Old 
Favorites,"  and  "Current  Verse,"  and  "The  Merry  Muse"  con- 
stitute a  Poetry  Society  of  the  first  order. 


How  helpless  an  air-liner  must  be  in  a  gale  is  vividly  illus- 
trated by  the  narrative  of  a  passenger  on  the  Deutclisland  on 
its  fatal  journey.  It  gives  the  reader  a  lively  impression  of 
an  experience  which  few  mortals  have  shared  up  to  the 
present. 

All  afternoon  it  had  been  a  Titanic  struggle  between  the 
great  white  airship  and  the  rapidly  rising  gale,  and  even  when, 
a  hundred  miles  from  our  garage  and  with  the  petrol  rapidly 
giving  out.  it  became  clear  that  an  accident  of  some  sort  was 
humanly  inevitable,  we  could  not  help  watching  the  contest 
with   fascination. 

Now  rocketing  upwards,  now  plunging  down  to  within  a 
hundred  feet  of  the  earth,  the  Deutschland,  like  a  sentient 
thing,  sought  in  vain  some  level  where  she  might  find  miti- 
gation of  the  fury  of  the  wind. 

And  the  swerving,  driving,  rain-beaten  airship  fought  on 
inch  by  inch,  sloping  steeply  first  forward  and  then  aft  as 
we  rose  and  fell  in  the  storm.  It  was  very  cold.  Icy  showers 
fell  in  torrents  around  us.  Often  we  hung  motionless  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  with  the  propellers  revolving  at  full  speed, 
powerless  against  the  resistance  of  the  wind. 

After  that  the  majority  of  travelers  will  probably  prefer  a 
Pullman  car  or  a  stateroom  to  an  airship  saloon  for  some  time 
to    come.  . 

Meanwhile  earnest  students  of  aircraft  gathered  in  con- 
ference in  Paris  have  been  trying  to  answer  the  question, 
"Who  owns  the  air  ?"  No  one  was  able  to  give  a  satisfac- 
tory7 answer,  but  the  opinion  was  general  that  there  should  be 
no  proprietary  right  in  the  air.  But  will  not  the  landowner 
contest  such  a  position  ?  If  he  may  dig  down  into  his  land 
without  any  limit  as  to  distance,  he  will  probably  argue  that 
the  same  right  extends  upwards.  Only,  the  important  matter 
is,  how  is  he  to  prevent  "trespassing"  ?  In  due  time,  of 
course,  the  airship  will  be  obliged  to  register  and  carry  some 
mammoth  mark  of  identification,  but  even  with  all  safeguards 
of  that  kind  it  seems  likely  that  the  world  is  facing  a  recru- 
descence of  the  romance  of  smuggling.  However,  before  any 
regulations  emerge  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  new  conditions 
the  international  lawyers  will  have  made  their  fortunes. 


A  new  and  copious  supply  of  capital  "Fs"  would  seem  to 
be  the  most  pressing  necessity  in  the  typographical  outfit  of 
the  Outlook.  For  the  "Associate  Editor"  has  got  under  weigh 
and  it  is  obvious  that  he  has  no  use  for  the  traditional  "we." 
In  an  article  too  brief  to  fill  this  column  the  Strenuous  Per- 
sonality called  for  the  "I"  as  follows : 

"I  believe," 

"I  think." 

"I  know." 

"I  know." 

"I  am  well  aware." 

"I  freely  admit." 

"I  freely  admit." 

"I  nevertheless  feeL" 

"I  believe." 

"I  believe." 

"I  have  mentioned." 

Still,  there  are  signs  of  grace  to  be  detected  even  in  such 
a  formidable  list.  The  curious  will  observe  that  there  are 
only  two  "I  knows."  

Almost  without  exception  recent  non-American  students  of 
conditions  of  life  in  the  United  States  have  commented  in 
terms  of  highest  praise  on  the  success  with  which  aliens  have 


been  Americanized  in  the  past  Yet  they  have  not  failed  to 
offer  the  warning  that  while  the  present  has  not  been  irre- 
parably ruined  by  the  past  that  is  no  guaranty  that  the  future 
may  be  safely  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  In  proportion  as 
the  country  approaches  the  Old  World  in  its  economic  struc- 
ture, it  is  in  danger  of  losing  its  capacity  to  transmute  the 
baser  elements  of  its  immigrants.  Hence  the  importance  of 
the  reasoned  appeal  made  by  R.  de  C.  Ward  in  the  Xorth 
American  Review.  His  plea  is  that  this  country  rather  than 
England  should  be  the  centre  of  eugenic  propaganda. 

The  ideal  selection  of  our  immigrants,  from  the  eugenic 
point  of  view,  would  be  possibly  only  if  we  could  have  a  fairly 
complete  family  history,  running  back  a  few  generations.  .  .  . 
The  next  best  plan,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  feasible, 
although  it  would  require  legislation  and  considerable  expendi- 
ture of  public  monej'  (yet  would  not  almost  any  expenditure, 
even  on  a  huge  scale,  be  a  wise  national  policy  in  so  impor- 
tant a  matter  ?)  would  be  to  insist  that  each  alien,  on  landing 
here,  should  undergo  a  very  thorough  mental  and  physical 
examination  at  the  hands  of  our  Public  Health  and  Marine 
Hospital  Service  surgeons.  These  examinations  would  in- 
volve a  stripping  to  the  skin  of  each  alien;  the  usual  physical 
and  mental  examinations :  tests  for  syphilis  and  similar  pre- 
cautions. Is  this  too  much  to  demand  when  the  welfare  of 
a  whole  new  race  is  concerned?  The  eugenist  is  ready  with 
his  answer ;  he  says,  emphatically,  No.  We  certainly  ought 
to  begin  at  once  to  segregate,  far  more  than  we  do  now,  all 
our  native  and  foreign-born  population  which  is  unfit  for 
parenthood.  They  must  be  prevented  from  breeding.  But  the 
biggest,  the  most  effective,  the  most  immediate  way  in  which 
we  can  further  national  eugenics  is  at  the  ports  where  this 
year  over  half  a  million  alien  immigrants  will  land. 


Wives  of  diplomats  are  not  always  so  discreet  as  they 
should  be.  There  is  Mrs.  Bryce,  for  example,  who  during  a 
recent  visit  to  England  had  a  confidential  chat  with  a  Mrs. 
Byles.  And  Mrs.  Byles  has  been  telling  tales  out  of  school. 
"Mrs.  Bryce,"  the  lady  says,  "gave  me  some  details  of  the 
work  done  by  our  great  ambassador  at  Washington  in  healing 
the  differences  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  'He 
talks  to  the  Canadians  like  a  Canadian,'  said  Mrs.  Bryce,  'and 
to  the  Americans  like  an  American,  and  they  let  him  say  what 
they  would  let  no  one  else  say.*  "  This  is  somewhat  occult, 
but  perhaps  Mrs.  Bryce  merely  intended  to  suggest  that  her 
husband  has  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  that  London 
tailor  who  adorned  his  window  with  the  legend:  "American 
spoken  here."  . 


Where  are  our  great  pictures,  asks  an  austere  ministerial 
critic  who  deplores  the  diabolical  power  which  money  pos- 1 
sesses  today.  "Your  great  artist,"  he  continues,  "does  not  | 
paint  the  Madonna  and  Child  nowadays.  He  debases  his 
genius  painting  the  portraits  of  titled  ladies,  for  that  is  tht 
only  way  he  can  live." 

Yet.  good  sir,  the  artist  might  reply,  whose  fault  is  that? 
The  Madonnas  were  painted  because  the  church  wanted  them 
let  the  church  recreate  the  demand  and  there  will  be  score 
of  artists   willing   to   take  commissions.     But   things   being  a 
they  are  the  world  probably  has  enough  Madonnas  to  worry 
along  with   for  some  time  to  come.     Most  of  them  are  too  \ 
provocative  of  George  Eliot's  reflection:     "I  have  often  won- 
dered  whether  those   early   Madonnas   of   Raphael,    with   the 
blond    faces    and    somewhat     stupid     expression,     kept    their 
placidity   undisturbed   when   their   strong-limbed,   strong-willed 
boys  got  a  little  too   old  to  do   without  clothing."     Besides,  I 
were  not   some   of   those   early   Madonnas  painted    from   then 
titled  ladies  of  an  older  day?    And  even  if  ladies  of  distinc-l 
tion    in    these    degenerate    days    were    willing    to    pose    for 
Madonna   pictures,    it   is   just  possible   that'  the    supply    might 
exceed  the  demand. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  freely  granted  that  Professor 
Charles  W.  Stork  is  on  sure  ground  when  he  declares  thai 
'"the  doctrine  that  art  should  be  governed  rather  by 
than  by  the  emotions  is  unquestionably  a  sound  one  foi 
America  today."  How  far  reason  is  being  deposed  from  it! 
rightful  controlling  influence  in  art  is  pathetically  illustrate 
bjT  the  death  from  an  overdose  of  sulphonal  of  an  artist  who, 
his  wife  testified,  "took  drugs  to  get  ideas  for  his  pictures," 
Literature  as  well  as  painting  is  being  divorced  from  ration 
purpose  and  reduced  to  the  quest  of  sensation.  Hence, 
Professor  Babbitt  remarks,  the  triumph  of  the  novel  is 
triumph  of  dirfuseness  over  concentration.  This  accounts  fa 
"the  enormous  vogue  of  fiction  in  these  latter  days  as  well  a 
giving  the  reason  why  art  and  literature  are  appealing  mofi 
and  more  exclusively  to  women,  and  to  men  in  their  unmascn 
line  moods."  

Maximillian  P.  E.  Grossmann  is  a  high-sounding  name  an 
its  owner  endeavors  to  live  up  to  its  requirements.  He  i 
probably  a  disciple  of  Froebel,  but  his  official  occupation  U 
that  of  director  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  i 
Education  of  Exceptional  Children.  In  that  capacity  he 
been  enlightening  Bostonians  on  "Danger  Signals  in  Young 
Children,"  and  incidentally  revising  the  dictionary.  Thus 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  "the  Che-ild"  he  has  in  vieWj 
we  learn  that  the  old  definitions  are  all  wrong.  For  instance 
disobedience  is  deafness,  aversion  to  reading  and  writing 
imperfect  vision,  ugliness  is  astigmatism,  laziness  is  neuras 
thenia,  fretfulness  is  indigeston.  In  fact,  generally  speaking 
"the  so-called  naughtiness  of  children  may  be  merely  danga 
signals  indicating  disturbance  somewhere,"  Of  course  Maxi- 
millian P.  E.  Grossmann  scorns  to  take  into  consideration 
such  old-fashioned  disturbances  as  used  to  be  attributed  tt 
safety  pins  temporarily  false  to  the  adjective.  His  attitudy| 
in  short,  is  wholly  that  of  respect  and  humility  towards  "the 
Che-ild."  It  is  possible  to  lose  all  patience  with  this  kind  oJ 
hair-splitting  and  sentimentalism  cloaked  in  the  garb  ol 
pseudo-science.  If  an  ear-trumpet  is  a  remedy  for  dis- 
obedience, and  a  pair  of  spectacles  will  quicken  the  aptitudt 
for  reading  and  writing,  and  a  dose  of  medicine  abolish  fret- 
fulness,  by  all  means  let  the  trumpets  and  spectacles  anc 
medicine  be  ordered  in  wholesale  quantities.  But  the  fad 
probably  is  that  parents  and  children  alike  would  benefit 
hugely  by  a  return  to  some  of  the  ancient  methods  which  the 
MaximiHian  P.  E.  Grossmanns  think  they  have  superseded. 
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'TO  A  POLICE  MARTYR.' 


The  "Affair"  Liabeuf  and  Its  Socialistic  Lessons. 


France  has  been  spared  another  "affair"  which  threat- 
ened to  become  as  acute  and  as  provocative  of  divided 
opinion  as  that  of  Dreyfus.  The  guillotine,  however, 
has  ended  it  in  a  summary  fashion. 

To  understand  the  situation,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Paris  has  a  body  of  men  known  as  the  Morals 
Police,  who  belong  to  the  secret  sen-ice  and  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  controlling  prostitution.  These  men 
are  supposed  to  be  selected  with  great  care,  but  their 
occupation,  in  addition  to  placing  despotic  powers  in 
their  hands,  is  necessarily  of  a  kind  which  opens  the 
way  to  corrupt  practices.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  lucrative 
position,  and  brings  the  occupant  into  close  touch  with 
those  sordid  soitteneurs  or  women's  bullies  or  "pro- 
tectors" who  batten  on  the  wages  of  sin. 

A  year  ago  this  month  one  of  these  Morals  Police 
charged  an  apache  named  Liabeuf  with  being  a 
souteneur  and  living  on  the  shame  of  the  women  whom 
he  "protected."  Whether  he  were  guilty  of  that  offense 
will  never  be  known.  So  potent  is  the  power  of  the 
Morals  Police  that  a  charge  made  by  one  of  their  num- 
ber is  practically  equal  to  a  conviction,  and  Liabeuf 
was  found  guilty  and  sent  to  prison.  It  is  not  denied 
either  by  Liabeuf  or  his  friends  that  he  had  been  in 
prison  before.  He  had,  he  confessed,  served  two  sen- 
tences for  theft,  and  been  convicted  of  military  law- 
breaking  while  serving  his  army  term.  But  that  he 
was  a  souteneur  he  would  never  admit ;  he  had  been  a 
thief,  yes,  but  this  crime  of  living  on  the  shame  of 
a  woman  impugned  his  "honor"  and  was  false.  But 
the  Morals  Police  can  make  no  mistake;  to  prison 
Liabeuf  went. 

In  his  cell  he  nursed  thoughts  of  revenge.  And  when 
he  regained  his  liberty  he  made  no  secret  of  his  inten- 
tion to  "get  even"  with  his  accusers.  His  plans  were 
laid  with  extreme  thoroughness,  for  in  addition  to 
carrying  revolvers  and  other  weapons  of  offense,  he 
incased  his  arms  with  bracelets  that  bristled  with  sharp- 
pointed  spikes.  It  was  an  exhibition  of  this  arsenal 
which  brought  about  the  climax.  While  at  the  bar  of 
a  saloon  one  day  last  January  he  dilated  with  such 
vigor  on  his  purpose  of  revenge,  showing  his  prepara- 
tions to  emphasize  his  threats,  that  a  bystander  became 
frightened  and  ran  for  a  policeman.  At  that  moment 
of  excitement  the  sight  of  a  representative  of  the  force 
which  had  done  him  an  injustice  roused  Liabeuf  to  a 
frenzy  and  left  him  with  the  charge  of  murder  on  his 
hands. 

From  the  day  of  his  conviction  and  sentence  to  death 
Paris  has  been  divided  into  two  camps.  Too  many  are 
aware  of  the  despotic  methods  of  the  Morals  Police  not 
to  have  sympathy  with  Liabeuf,  but  on  the  other  hand 
those  members  of  the  community  whose  weaknesses  do 
not  lead  them  to  tenderloin  haunts  have  naturally 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  what  they  believe  to 
be  law  and  order.  The  former  have  argued  that  Lia- 
beuf can  plead  ample  extenuating  circumstances;  the 
latter  that  no  member  of  the  community  has  the  right 
to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands.  Immense  pressure 
has  been  brought  to  bear  on  President  Fallieres  to  grant 
a  pardon,  and  it  is  probable  he  would  have  given  way 
had  not  the  matter,  as  is  so  often  the  way  in  France, 
taken  on  a  political  aspect. 

For  the  Socialists  could  not  resist  the  opportunity 
to  make  capital  out  of  the  incident.  So  a  meeting  was 
called  at  Tivoli-Yauxhall.  The  hall  was  densely  packed 
with  more  than  six  thousand  excited  people,  while  thou- 
sands more  surged  around  the  building  in  a  vain  effort 
to  gain  admission.  The  speakers  included  nine  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  all  of  whom  laid  emphasis  upon 
what  they  termed  the  "judicial  error"  of  last  July,  when 
Liabeuf  was  sentenced  on  the  bare  word  of  a  police- 
man. One  orator  delivered  an  impassioned  protest 
against  present  society  as  the  consecration  of  disorder 
and  injustice;  Mistral  declared  that  Liabeuf  had  been 
impelled  to  vengeance  by  an  "unclean  police  force" ; 
another  deputy  affirmed  that  the  condemned  man  was 
"a  victim  rather  than  a  murderer" :  while  Jaures  assured 
his  audience  in  dramatic  tones  that  "even  under  the 
knife  the  brain  of  Liabeuf  will  keep  on  protesting  T 
am  not  a  souteneur.'"  There  was,  of  course,  the  in- 
evitable reference  to  the  case  of  Dreyfus,  and  especially 
to  the  blackmailing  which  disgraced  the  trial  of  Zola. 
Without  a  dissentient  voice  the  vast  assembly  voted 
that  the  execution  of  Liabeuf  "would  be  a  crime  against 
the  republic  and  human  society." 

More  significant  than  anything  Jaures  said  was  the 
announcement  that  he  held  in  his  hand  the  signature 
of  Anatole  France  to  head  the  petition  for  a  reprieve. 
That  recalled  to  many  that  there  is  a  book  known  as 
"L'ile  des  Pingouins,"  in  which  is  described  a  mob 
meeting  not  without  points  of  likeness  to  the  gathering 
at  Tivoli-Yauxhall.  Practically  the  only  point  of  dif- 
ference is  that  while  Liabeuf  was  charged  with  murder. 
Pyrot  was  deemed  guilty  of  but  merely  the  theft  of 
5ome  trusses  of  hay.  The  speech  of  comrade  Larrivee 
sums  up  the  case  for  Liabeuf  as  the  Socialists  see  it : 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  party  is  bound  to  embrace 
»  cause  as  soon  as  we  are  told  that  that  cause  is  just. 
That.  I  am  afraid,  is  a  grievous  abuse  of  words  and  a 
langerous  equivocation.  For  social  justice  is  not  revo- 
utionary  justice.  They  are  both  in  perpetual  antago- 
nism; to  serve  the  one  is  to  oppose  the  other.  As  for 
ne,  my  choice  is  made.  I  am  for  revolutionary  justice 
is  against  social  justice.     Still,  in  the  present  case  I 


am  against  abstention.  I  say  that  when  a  lucky  chance 
brings  us  an  affair  like  this  we  should  be  fools  not  to 
profit  by  it.  A  party  like  ours  ought  to  be  continually 
asserting  itself.  We  will  intervene  in  the  Pyrot  (Lia- 
beuf) affair,  but  we  will  intervene  in  it  in  a  revolu- 
tionary manner;  we  will  adopt  violent  action.  Perhaps 
you  think  that  violence  is  old-fashioned  and  superan- 
nuated, to  be  sent  to  the  scrap-heap  along  with  stage 
coaches,  hand-presses,  and  aerial  telegraphy.  You  are 
mistaken.  Today  as  yesterday  nothing  is  obtained  ex- 
cept by  violence ;  it  is  the  one  efficient  instrument." 

As  if  to  show  that  comrade  Larrivee  of  Penguinia 
was  the  voice  of  modern  Socialistic  Paris  there  came 
a  message  from  Gustave  Herve  from  that  prison  cell 
w-here  he  is  serving  sentence  for  inciting  people  to  vio- 
lence. His  appeal  was  for  some  one  to  assassinate  the 
president  of  the  republic.  Poor  Liabeuf!  He  was  in- 
deed unfortunate.  Made  a  political  counter  in  the  game 
of  Socialism  versus  order,  he  had  no  escape  from  the 
guillotine.  There  was  a  riot  outside  the  Prison  Sante. 
but  a  big  force  of  police  with  drawn  swords  and  sol- 
diers with  glittering  bayonets  kept  the  mob  at  bay  while 
the  knife  fell.  Many  were  injured,  and  a  policeman 
killed — a  fact  which  would  have  comforted  Liabeuf 
more  than  the  wreath  the  Socialists  placed  on  his  grave 
inscribed,  "To  a  Police  Martyr."  Cut  short  by  the 
guillotine,  the  "affair"  Liabeuf  will  doubtless  rankle  for 
many  a  day  in  Parisian  memory  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Morals  Police,  especially  should  M.  France,  as  is  not 
unlikely,  make  the  incident  the  theme  of  another  mor- 
dant chapter'  in  a  new  edition  of  his  satirical  study  of 
France.  St.  Martin. 

Paris,  July  2,  1910. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


In  the  Wheat-Field. 
When  the  lids  of  the  virgin  Dawn  unclose. 

When  the  earth  is  fair  and  the  heavens  are  calm, 
And  the  early  breath  of  the  wakening  rose 

Floats  on  the  air  in  balm, 
I  stand  breast-high  in  the  pearly  wheat 

That   ripples   and  thrills  to   a   sportive  breeze 
Borne  over  the  field  with  its  Hermes  feet, 

And  its  subtle  odor  of  Southern  seas ; 
While  out  of  the  infinite  azure  deep 
The  Hashing  wings   of  the   swallows  sweep, 
Buoyant   and  beautiful,   wild  and  fleet. 
Over  the  waves  of  the  whispering  wheat- 
Aurora  faints  in  the  fulgent  fire 

Of  the   Monarch   of   Morning's   bright   embrace, 
And  the  summer  day  climbs  higher  and  higher 

Up  tbe  cerulean  space ; 
The  pearl-tints  fade  from  the  radiant  grain. 

And  the  sportive  breeze  of  the  ocean  dies, 
And  soon  in  the  noontide's  soundless  rain 

The  field  seems  graced  by  a  million  eyes  ; 
Each   grain   with   a   glance  from   its   lidded   fold. 
As  bright  as  a  gnome's  in  his  mine  of  gold, 
While  the  slumbrous  glamour  of  beam  and  heat 
Glides  over  and  under  the  windless  wheat. 

Yet  the  languid  spirit  of  lazy  Noon, 

With  its  minor  and  Morphean  music  rife, 
Is  pulsing  in  low,  voluptuous  rune 

With  summer's  lust  of  life. 
Hark  !  to  the  droning  of  drowsy  wings, 

To  the  honey-bees  as  they  go  and  come. 
To    the    "boomer"    scarce    rounding   his    sultry    rings, 

The  gnat's   small  horn,  and  the  beetle's  hum ; 
And  hark  to  the  locust ! — Noon's  one  shrill  song, 
Like  the  tingling  steel  of  an  elfin  gong. 
Grows  lower  through  quavers  of  long  retreat 
To  swoon  on  the  dazzled  and  distant  wheat. 

Now  Day  declines  !  and  his  shafts  of  might 

Are  sheathed  in  a  quiver  of  opal  haze  ; 
Still  through  the  chastened,  but  magic  light. 

What  sunset  grandeurs  blaze ! 
For  the  sky,  in  its  mellowed  lustre,  seems 

Like  the  realm  of  a  master  poet's  mind — 
A  shifting  kingdom  of  splendid  dreams — 

With   fuller  and  fairer  truths  behind  ; 
And  the  changeful  colors  that  blend  or  part 
Ebb  like  the  tides  of  a  living  heart, 
And  the  splendor  melts  and  the  shadows  meet. 
And  the  tresses  of  Twilight  trail  over  the  wheat. 

Thus  Eve  creeps  slowly  and  shyly  down, 

And  the  gurgling  notes  of  the  swallows  cease. 
They  flicker  aloft  through  the  foliage  brown, 

In  the  ancient  vesper  peace ; 
But  a  step  like  the  step  of  a  conscious  fawn 

Is  stealing — with  many  a  pause — this  way. 
Till  the  hand  of  my  love  through  mine  is  drawn, 

Her  heart  on  mine  in  the  tender  ray ; 
O  hand  of  the  lily,  O  heart  of  truth, 
O  love,  thou  art  faithful  and  fond  as  Ruth  : 
But  I  am  the  gleaner — of  kisses — Sweet, 
While  the  starlight  dawns  on  the  dimpling  wheat ! 

— Paul  Hamilton  Hayne. 


The  Hollow  Oak. 
Hollow  is  the  oak  beside  the  sunny  waters  drooping; 
Thither  came,  when  I  was  young,  happy  children  trooping ; 
Dream  I  now.  or  hear  I  now — far,  their  mellow  whooping: 

Gay  below  the  cowslip  bank  see  the  billow  dances. 
There  I  lay.  beguiling  time,  when  I  lived  romances ; 
Dropping  pebbles  in  the  wave,  fancies  into  fancies  : — 

Farther,   where  the   river  glides   bv   the   wooded   cover. 
Where  the  merlin  singeth  low,  with  the  hawk  above  her. 
Came  a  foot  and  shone  a  smile — woe  is  me.  the  lover ! 

Leaflets  on  the  hollow  oak  still  as  greenly  quiver. 

Musical  amid  the  reeds  murmurs  on  the  river ; 

But  the  footstep  and   the  smile? — woe  is  me  forever! 

— Robert,  Lord  Lytton. 


Gleaming  buttons  for  service  uniforms  were  abolished 
by  Uncle  Sam  years  ago,  because  they  made  the  sol- 
diers fatally  conspicuous  on  the  field  of  battle.  Instead 
of  hooks  and  eyes,  as  the  worthy  peace  advocate  sug- 
gested, their  garments  are  united  by  dull  black  buttons. 


Governor  Jared  Y.  Sanders  of  Louisiana,  just  elected 
United  States  senator,  will  be  one  of  the  young  mem- 
bers of  that  body — he  is  forty-one  years  old.  The 
senator-elect  not  only  lives  in  Xew  Orleans,  but  is  a 
law  partner  of  Senator  Foster. 

James  A.  Patten,  the  widely  advertised  "wheat  king" 
of  Chicago,  has  retired  from  active  business,  and  though 
newspaper  accounts  of  his  speculative  enterprises  have 
asserted  that  he  has  met  with  severe  losses,  his  fortune 
is  said  to  be  not  less  than  ten  million. 

Dr.  Jacques  Berfillon,  the  chief  of  the  finger-print 
department  of  the  French  police,  says  that  of  the  causes 
which  in  France  favor  the  development  of  tuberculosis 
the  most  important  is  the  alcohol  in  beer  and  spirits. 
He  declares,  however,  that  the  best  enemy  of  tubercu- 
losis is  wine. 

Mile.  Chenal,  famous  as  the  most  beautiful  woman 
on  the  French  operatic  stage,  has  just  created  the  prin- 
cipal role  of  Camille  in  Pierne's  opera,  "On  ne  Badine 
pas  avec  l'Amour,"  at  the  Opera  Comique.  Mile.  Che- 
nal is  a  great  favorite  at  Monte  Carlo,  where  last  season 
she  sang  with  Chaliapine  in  "Mephistophele." 

Mrs.  Ellen  Flagg  Young,  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  Chicago,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  an  organization  which 
is  now  in  its  forty-eighth  year.  Mrs.  Young  easily 
defeated  her  nearest  competitor,  Z.  X.  Snyder,  of  Colo- 
rado, in  the  general  vote,  though  Mr.  Snyder  had  been 
selected  by  the  committee  on  nominations. 

Ex-Premier  Clemenceau  of  France  has  sailed  for  Rio 
de  Janeiro  to  make  a  lecture  tour  of  South  America. 
It  is  possible  that  he  may  visit  the  United  States  on 
the  way  home.  M.  Clemenceau  visited  America  after 
the  Civil  War  and  lived  for  some  time  in  Xew  York 
City.  At  one  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
a  girls'  school  at  Stamford,  Connecticut,  where  he 
taught  the  French  language  and  literature. 

The  Honorable  A.  B.  Aylesworth,  the  Dominion  min- 
ister of  justice,  is  the  Canadian  representative  at  The 
Hague  in  the  fisheries  arbitration.  He  was  born  in 
1854  and  was  graduated  at  Toronto  University  twenty 
years  later.  He  soon  became  eminent  as  a  lawyer,  and 
then  entered  politics.  He  is  a  national  Canadian.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Alaskan  tribunal  when  it  was 
called  several  years  ago. 

Dr.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  president  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, was  put  at  the  head  of  that  institution  when 
he  was  thirty-eight  years  old.  and  he  has  proved  his 
administrative  ability  as  well  as  his  independence  of 
thought  in  that  position.  He  was  born  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  though  he  comes  from  an  old  Xew  York 
family.  His  sen-ices  on  the  first  Federal  commission 
to  the  Philippines  are  still  on  record  as  of  permanent 
value. 

Miss  Anastasia  Eberle  was  born  in  Ohio,  but  was  car- 
ried to  Porto  Rico  by  her  father  in  his  military  career. 
She  continued  her  studies  in  sculpture  in  the  island 
province,  and  now  that  she  has  returned  to  America 
and  has  a  studio  in  Xew  York,  she  is  rapidly  gaining 
a  wide  reputation  for  artistic  creations.  Portrait-busts 
are  her  specialty,  but  her  critics  find  most  satisfaction 
in  the  fact  that  her  art  is  national  in  its  quality,  rather 
than  a  reproduction  of  classic  artificiality. 

Ralph  M.  Pearson  and  his  mother.  Mrs.  Kate  Pear- 
son, of  Chicago,  have  just  completed  a  remarkable  river, 
ocean,  canal,  and  lake  trip  in  a  motor-boat,  thirty-five 
feet  long.  They  cruised  down  the  Mississippi,  along 
the  Gulf  coast,  north  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  up  the 
Hudson,  through  the  Erie  Canal,  across  Lakes  Erie  and 
Huron,  through  the  straits  of  Mackinaw,  and  down 
Lake  Michigan  to  the  river — a  total  of  6312  miles.  The 
trip  was  made  in  two  sections,  the  boat  lying  up  at 
Miami.  Florida,  from  July,  1909.  when  it  was  neces- 
sary for  Mr.  Pearson  to  return  to  Chicago,  until  March 
of  this  year. 

At  a  meeting  of  trustees  of  the  Xew  York  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  a  few  days  ago  the  resignation 
of  Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke,  director  since  1905.  was 
presented  by  the  president,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  and 
reluctantly  accepted.  Dr.  Edward  Robinson,  who  has 
been  acting  director  in  Sir  Purdon's  absence  in  Europe, 
will  continue  to  perform  the  duties  of  director  for  the 
present.  Sir  Caspar  was  for  years  director  of  the 
famous  Yictoria  Albert  Museum  in  London,  better 
known,  perhaps,  as  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  be- 
fore he  was  induced  to  come  to  America.  His  health 
has  suffered  in  the  rigorous  winter  climate  of  Xew 
York. 

Sir  Clements  Markham  is  regarded  as  the  grand  old 
man   of   British   geography   and   exploring  enterprise. 
His   official   connection    with   the   Royal    Geographical 
Society  has  lasted  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  when 
he  retired  from  the  presidency  in  1905.  he  had  held  that 
post  continuously  for  twelve  years.     His  interest  in  the 
society  and  in  geographical  science  generally  has  not 
abated,  in  spite  of  the  claims  which  historical  and  anti- 
quarian research  have  upon  his  time.     On  the  eve  of 
his  eightieth  birthday  he  gave  the  clearest  proof  of 
dauntless  energy  by  giving  a  remarkably  interestinc 
suggestive  lecture  on  the  "Land  of  the  Incas" 
recent  meeting. 
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THE  SWEET  SINGER  OF  SIWASH. 


How  a  Musical  Career  Led  to  Barbary  Coast. 


"Pop"  Grayson  was  probably  not  so  ancient  as  most 
of  us  thought.  But  if  his  prematurely  gray  hair  testi- 
fied falsely  as  to  his  years,  his  face  was  no  uncertain 
record  of  his  habits.  It  was  because  of  them,  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  his  single  matrimonial 
venture  terminated  as  it  did.  He  never  had  referred  to 
it.  and  we  who  thought  we  knew  him  fairly  well,  be- 
lieved him  always  to  have  led  the  unwholesome  exist- 
ence we  knew  as  his. 

When  not  in  his  law  office,  he  usually  was  to  be  found 
at  his  club,  or  in  one  of  the  numerous  cafes  he  was  wont 
to  frequent,  invariably  alone  or  with  male  friends;  for 
romance,  it  seemed,  had  cruelly  passed  him  by.  Never 
had  he  shown  resentment ;  he  was  not  bitter ;  he  seemed 
disinterested — and  lonely.  Apparently  his  law  practice 
was  not  his  main  source  of  income,  and  in  his  office 
histories  and  books  of  travel  occupied  his  attention 
more  than  the  preparation  of  briefs. 

Grayson  was  little  of  a  talker.  His  conversation, 
though  seldom  of  books,  had  a  bookish  ring  to  it,  and 
gave  one  the  impression  that  it  was  inspired  by  some- 
thing he  had  read  rather  than  experienced.  Apart  from 
a  certain,  unobtrusive  kindliness  toward  every  one,  and 
an  over-readiness  to  purchase  alcoholic  refreshments 
for  his  acquaintances  on  any  and  all  occasions,  reti- 
cence was  his  most  noticeable  characteristic.  So  one 
night  when  he  "opened  up,"  as  we  put  it,  and  told  the 
story  of  Barbara  Munn — which  name  is  undoubtedly 
fictitious — he  surprised  us  all,  and  published  certain 
phases  of  his  life  and  character  whereof  we  had  not 
even  dreamed.  And  he  added  further  to  our  amazement 
by  vaguely  dwelling,  during  the  narration,  on  that 
buried  chapter  of  his  life  that  until  then  we  had  not 
known;  I  refer  to  that  brief  period  of  conjugal  bliss 
which  terminated  so  unsatisfactorily. 

Five  of  us  were  there  that  night.  Each  settled  back 
in  his  morris  chair,  drawn  unduly  close  to  the  open  fire 
— the  room  was  already  overheated  by  the  steam-pipes 
— we  were  gazing  on  the  last  glowing  embers  of  the 
Yuletide  log.  It  had  outlasted  the  several  days  of  egg- 
nog  cheer,  and,  somehow,  it  was  a  mute  reminder  of 
what  was  not,  rather  than  what  was. 

I  do  not  now  recall  who  had  last  spoken,  or  what  it 
concerned,  but  "Pop"  Grayson  it  was  who  broke  the 
mournful  silence  by  suddenly  saying: 

Xow  I  don't  suppose  any  of  you  ever  heard  of  Bar- 
bara Munn  ?  Barbara  Munn — that's  her  real  name : 
her  home  town  I'll  give  a  fictitious  one.  Probably  if 
any  of  you  were  telling  this  story  you'd  shield  the  girl 
and  expose  her  town.  I  hope  my  innovation  does  not 
displease  you.  For  purposes  of  concealment  I'll  call 
the  place  Siwash.  It's  out  in  the  Xorthwest.  I  re- 
ferred to  it  as  a  town,  but  it  is  a  city,  as  cities  go  in 
that  portion  of  the  country,  and  I'll  venture  that  every 
one  whose  good  fortune  it  has  been  to  visit  it,  be  he 
peddler  of  wares,  actor,  or  tourist,  recalls  it  with  a 
feeling  akin  to  affection. 

Siwash  is  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
vast  expanses  of  wheat  and  grazing  land  on  one  side, 
and  high  mountains  and  forests  on  the  other.  In  spite 
of  railroad  and  telegraphic  communication,  its  citizens 
are  only  on  occasions  greatly  affected  or  interested  by 
what  is  happening  in  San  Francisco  or  New  York. 
It  has  wealth  and  it  has  culture  of  its  own.  As 
yet,  no  sculptor,  actor,  painter,  or  poet  of  distinction 
has  given  it  geographic  position  on  the  field  of  art  by 
announcing  it  as  his  birthplace.  There  was  hope  once 
that  Barbara  Munn  would  do  it. 

Imagine  those  tall,  weirdly  beautiful  women  painted 
by  Rossetti  and  Burne  Jones  having  the  warmth  of 
life,  and  you  will  have  a  fair  idea  of  the  appearance  of 
Barbara  Munn.  Right  now,  her  throat  is  her  single 
physical  attribute  that  I  recall  distinctly.  Perhaps 
that's  because  she  sang. 

She  was  not  quite  eighteen  when  I  first  came  to  know 
of  her.  an  orphan,  the  protegee  of  a  little  German 
music  teacher,  named  Mossbach,  who  had  fathered  the 
splendid  singing  society  of  Siwash  and  was  directly 
responsible  for  all  that  the  town  had  of  musical  knowl- 
edge and  taste.  And  in  that,  let  me  tell  you,  it  was  not 
lacking.  His  almost  fanatical  enthusiasm  was  good  to 
see.  He  loved  music;  it  was  his  life,  and  he  Was 
wrapped  up  body  and  soul  in  his  work — that  is,  until 
he  discovered  Barbara.  Then  it  was  not  music  he 
lived  and  worked  for;  it  was  Barbara's  music.  His 
hopes,  his  plans,  and  his  dreams  all  were  for  her 
future. 

Her  voice  ?  I  only  know  that  this  quaint,  lovable  old 
man  one  day  in  great  excitement  dragged  me  up  into 
hi?  studio,  where  I  heard  an  angular  girl  sing  the 
"Swanee  River"  and  "Believe  Me  If  All  Those  Endear- 
ing Young  Charms" ;  and  it  was  such  singing  as  I  had 
never  beard  before,  and  after,  only  when  Barbara  Munn 
sang. 

Otto  Mossbach's  enthusiasm  over  his  discovery  in  a 
lesser  degree  seized  his  disciples,  and  in  a  short  time 
interest  and  faith  in  Barbara  Munn's  future  was  gen- 
eral, within  the  local  musical  circle,  which  contained, 
either  as  patrons  or  performers,  some  of  the  wealthiest 
yeople  of  the  town.  Outsiders,  too,  soon  came  to  take 
•  tore  than  passing  interest  in  the  young  singer.  And 
•et,  though  Barbara  worked  like  a  Trojan  under  the 
g-iidance  of  the  little  German,  and  made  splendid 
progress,  when  he  decided  that  he  could  do  no  more  for 


her,  that  the  time  had  come  when  she  should  go  East 
to  continue  her  musical  training,  it  was  only  after 
insistent  effort,  extending  through  a  period  of  several 
months,  that  he  raised  the  necessary  funds.  For 
though  in  his  pioneering  Mossbach  had  developed  a 
fairly  dependable  support  for  his  concerts — so  long  as 
he  did  not  give  them  with  too  great  frequency — the 
atmosphere  of  Siwash  was  not  yet  favorable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  an  "angel"  for  a  genius.  It  was  a  mental 
limitation,  not  a  lack  of  money  in  the  town  that  had 
to  be  combatted  by  the  little  music  master. 

Well,  Barbara  left  for  Boston.  As  I  recall  that 
evening  and  the  scene  at  the  depot,  her  departure  was 
almost  a  municipal  affair.  Half  of  the  town  officials, 
of  their  own  accord,  or  because  of  their  wives,  were 
on  hand.  We  had  come  to  regard  this  young  vocalist 
as  our  special  champion  going  forth  single-handed  to 
battle  for  the  glory  of  Siwash.  Mossbach  laughed  and 
wept  by  turns  for  joy.  "Only  wait."  he  said,  "and 
Barbara  will  be  commanded  to  sing  before  kings  and 
queens."  He  believed  it — and  we  believed  it,  too,  for 
our  faith  in  the  professor  was  as  great  as  his  in  his 
protegee. 

During  the  entire  demonstration  Barbara  never  so 
much  as  blinked.  She  thanked  us  for  it,  and  expressed 
regret  that  the  trip  was  not  for  all.  When  the  excite- 
ment was  at  highest  pitch,  during  the  final  seconds  pre- 
ceding the  departure  of  the  train,  she  came  down  the 
car  steps,  and,  reaching  out,  adjusted  dear  old  sobbing 
Mossbach's  coat  collar,  which  was  turned  under — as  it 
usually  was.  At  the  moment  it  struck  me  that  nothing 
she  could  have  done  would  have  been  more  charac- 
teristic of  her.  She  was  impulsive  beyond  all  under- 
standing, yet  automatic  in  her  movements,  deliberate  to 
a  degree  that  was  something  of  a  nerve  strain,  and 
apparently  utterly  devoid  of  emotional  qualities  or  sen- 
timent. Until  she  sang.  Then,  with  her  first  note,  a 
metamorphosis  took  place  that  was  as  complete  as  the 
change  from  night  to  day.  Xo  lark  in  spring  was  ever 
moved  to  greater  ecstasy  than  she.  Then  one  realized 
what  it  is  to  feel,  to  fear,  to  love.  Hope,  faith,  trust, 
longing,  and  more,  were  a  part  of  Barbara's  song. 
Then  she,  herself,  seemed  alive  to  great  joy.  or  plunged 
deep  in  sorrow.  I  will  never  forget  the  lullabys  she 
sang. 

Does  it  sound  foolish  to  you  fellows?  Perhaps  you 
can't  understand:  you  never  heard  Barbara  Munn  sing. 

You  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  believe,  however,  that 
I  was  just  as  certain  that  her  greatness  would  eventually 
win  world-wide  recognition  as  were  the  most  enthu- 
siastic in  Siwash — not  excepting  old  Mossbach  himself. 
And  reports  that  came  back  from  Boston  did  not  tend 
to  lessen  my  faith  in  the  quality  of  her  art.  As  a 
student  of  brilliant  promise  she  quickly  gathered  a  fol- 
lowing there.  A  great  prima  donna,  famed  for  her 
bounty  and  unselfish  interest,  when  budding  singers 
were  concerned,  heard  Barbara,  and  a  year,  at  least, 
of  European  training  was  assured.  "It  could  not  be 
different,"  old  Mossbach  said. 

A  year  went  by  and  Barbara  came  home  for  a  brief 
visit.  She  was  to  go  to  Dresden  in  the  spring.  Moss- 
bach arranged  a  concert  which  proved  a  splendid  tri- 
umph for  her,  financially,  socially,  and  musically.  So 
far  as  Siwash  counted,  the  world  was  alreadv  at  her 
feet. 

But  her  triumph  was  short-lived.  Three  days  after 
that  concert  where  there  had  been  pride  there  was 
shame;  joy  gave  way  to  sorrow,  and  Barbara,  last  night 
adored,  was  this  morning  despised. 

For  Barbara  Munn  had  married.  She  had  married 
without  telling  of  her  intentions  to  any  of  us — not  even 
the  little  German  music  teacher — and  to  a  man  who 
came  near  being  as  completely  helpless  as  could  have 
been  found  had  the  entire  West  been  searched.  A 
weakling  physically,  he  was  not  even  capable  of  manual 
labor.  Closely  following  a  cruel  and  sensational  news- 
paper account  of  the  marriage  came  a  telegram  from 
the  East,  stating  that  financial  backing  for  the  young 
singer  had  been  withdrawn.  While  Siwash  raged  and 
wept,  and  talked  of  temporary  insanity,  I  had  a  hard 
time  to  refrain  from  saying,  "I  could  have  told  you  so." 
That  would  have  been  untrue,  for  I  could  not  have,  and 
my  surprise  was  as  great  as  any  one's;  yet,  when  I 
looked  back  and  recalled  what  had  been  my  estimate  of 
poor  Barbara,  neither  her  marriage  nor  any  of  the  facts 
associated  with  it  caused  me  to  wonder.  Had  she  not 
always  acted  on  impulse — impulse  pure  and  simple  as  a 
child's — absolutely  unaffected  by  her  surroundings  or 
anything  else?  Without  reason,  without  thought  of  its 
effect  on  others  or  its  consequence  to  herself,  she  had 
married — precisely  as  a  year  before  she  had  coolly  and 
deliberately  come  down  from  the  car  platform  to  adjust 
Mossbach's  coat  collar,  even  after  the  air-brakes  had 
hissed,  and  while  scores  of  her  friends  and  admirers 
were  close  by  and  in  the  various  stages  and  phases  of 
emotion  attendant  upon  her  leave-taking.  I  could  see 
a  similarity  in  the  two  affairs ;  in  both  cases  the  -action 
had  been  purely  instinctive. 

The  day  following  the  night  of  Barbara's  marriage  I 
alone  bade  her  and  the  husband  good-by.  Mossbach. 
too,  would  have  been  at  the  depot,  but  the  shock  of  the 
disappointment  had  proved  too  great  a  strain  for  his 
temperamental  nature  to  withstand,  and  he  was  in  his 
bed,  almost  a  mental  and  physical  wreck.  He  was  up 
and  about  again,  however,  two  months  later,  when  I 
left  Siwash  to  live  in  San  Francisco.  But  he  was  a 
much-changed  man.  His  spirit  was  broken ;  his  en- 
thusiasm was  gone,  and  music  was  now  to  him  onlv  a 
means  of  livelihood  which  he  could  not  disassociate 


from  blasted  hopes  and  the  bitterest  disappointment  o: 
his  life. 

During  the  ensuing  three  years  my  own  affairs  pre 
eluded  my  attempting  to  trace  the  movements  of  Bar 
bara  Munn  that  was,  or,  cruel  as  it  may  sound,  to  bi 
solicitous  even  as  to  her  welfare.  Yet  I  thought  o 
her  more  than  once  or  twice ;  wrhen  his  mother  laughee 
and  crooned  over  our  boy,  then  Barbara's  divine  ar 
would  come  back  to  me,  and  sometimes,  dozing,  I  woulc 
waken  with  a  start,  expecting  to  find  myself  back  agaii 
in  little  Mossbach's  studio  with  that  wonderful  songstei 
before  me.  Again,  that  first  hideous  night  when  I  wen 
back  to  the  old  existence — back  to  try  to  find  a  substi 
tute  for  home  life  in  billiard  tables,  a  bar,  and  a  grill- 
all  that  night,  waking  or  sleeping,  Barbara  and  her  song 
were  with  me.  Ethelbert  Xevin's  mournful,  yet  beau 
tiful  compositions  she  seemed  to  be  singing.  I  wantec 
less  of  melancholy  and  anguish,  and  tried  to  call  uj 
lively  or  frivolous  tunes,  or  tried  to  sleep,  but  no- 
Barbara  sang  as  she  willed,  and  I  heard  no  song  of  jo) 
or  triumph.  "Why  does  she  come  to  me,  who  are 
already  deep  in  trouble,  and  sing  such  songs,"  I  askec 
myself.  Then  I  remembered  that  she.  too,  had  trouble; 
— probably  had  them  then.  Always  I  was  strongly  in- 
clined to  scoff  at  telepathy,  but  now  I'll  admit  I  begai 
to  wonder  if — but  we'll  pass  that  by  and  I'll  tell  yot 
what  did  happen. 

Throughout  the  following  afternoon  I  was  extremel) 
nervous — perhaps  fear  would  better  describe  my  statf 
of  mind.  I  could  not  comprehend  it.  But  when  the 
sundown  gun  boomed  on  Alcatraz  it  did  not  tell  me  1 
had  remained  late  without  reason  in  my  office;  it  tolc 
me  my  nervousness  had  been  due — and  still  was — tc 
dread  of  the  oncoming  night.  I  wanted  no  more  like 
the  last.  I  decided  not  to  go  to  the  club  for  dinner 
I  do  not  recall  where  I  dined,  if  at  all.  I  remembei 
I  had  no  appetite  for  food.  Shortly  before  midnighl 
I  found  myself  on  Kearny  Street,  opposite  the  little 
square  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Mongolian  quarter 
Ahead  the  lights  of  the  "Barbary  Coast"  beckoned  tc 
me.  In  a  mental  picture,  life  on  the  "coast"  in  all  its 
hideousness  and  hopelessness  rose  before  me.  There  I 
was  misery;  there  was  pain;  others,  too,  suffered.!! 
Mastered  by  vindictiveness,  I  started  for  that  hotbec 
of  wretchedness  and  vice.  I  would  go  there  anc'|  | 
laugh. 

I  recall  that  while  descending  the  steps  leading  down  I 
into  a  music  hall  there  my  ankle  pained  me  because  ol 
the  wad  of  checks  and  bills  I  had  placed  in  my  shoe  1 
for    safety.     'Midst    soldiers,    sailors,    stevedores,    andil 
pickpockets  I  found  a  vacant  table,  but  the  chatter,  the  J 
ribald  laughter,  the  vile  odor  of  stale  beer  and  other  j 
things  prompted  me  to  rise  almost  as  soon  as  I  found  | 
a  chair.     Before  I  could  do  so,  a  woman,  one  of  thell 
dozens  in  the  place,  seated  herself  beside  me.     I  couldtj 
have  laughed  at  her  ludicrous  costume — she  was  clad 
like  an  infant — had  it  not  been  for  the  pitiful  expression 
of  her  face,  which  the  mask  of  grease  paint  and  powder)  I 
could  not  hide. 

"Hello,  sport,"  she  said,  by  way  of  opening  the  con-  I 
versation. 

I  looked  on  her.  and  turned  away.     I  could  not  laugh  | 
at  that. 

"Are  yeh  buyin'  or  not?"  she  asked  after  an  inter- 
val. "Yeh  know  a  girl  can't  set  around  all  night,  if 
nothin's  stirrin'." 

A  girl !  She  was  forty — yet  I  could  not  laugh.  "I'm 
not  buying,"  I  finally  said. 

"Then  you'll  pull  your  freight,  double  quick,  'cause 
I'll  tip  the  bouncer  to  yeh."  she  snapped  out  as  she! 
angrily  rose  and  hurried  away  for  more  profitable  trade 
— or  perhaps  to  take  her  turn  on  the  stage. 

I  had  thought  to  leave,  but  here  was  inducement  to] 
stay ;  they  were  going  to  try  to  throw  me  out.  I  would 
stay — and  I  would  not  "buy";  I  would  stay  and  laugh. 
I  felt  down  to  my  shoe  to  reassure  myself  as  to  the 
safety  of  my  checks  and  currency. 

With  feigned  unconcern — for  I  must  be  cunning- 
I  glanced  furtively  about  me ;  I  did  not  propose  to  be 
taken  unawares.  Fortunately  for  me,  the  promised 
ejectment  did  not  materialize.  But  during  my  survey 
of  the  place  my  gaze  penetrated  the  heavy  maze  of 
tobacco  smoke  to  the  stage,  and  focused  there,  for, 
standing  in  the  centre,  tall,  angular,  impassive,  was  Bar- 
bara Munn ! 

I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  gaped;  was  I  mistaken?  This 
woman  was  clothed  in  a  garment  reaching  to  her  feet, 
as  were  none  of  the  other  women  in  the  place.  In  hei 
hands  she  held  loosely  a  sheet  of  music.  She  smiled. 
It  was  the  stereotyped  smile  of  the  performer,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  greatly  different  from  the  meaning- 
less stare  of  Barbara  Munn  which  I  knew  of  old.  'Thej 
I  was  sure  I  saw  in  that  figure  the  one  time  glory  of 
Siwash — Otto  Mossbach's  blasted  hope.  Feverishly.  I 
ran  over  a  programme  I  found  lying  on  the  table.  This 
was  number  ten.  "Number  10"  was  "Daphne  Elroy, 
Operatic  Soprano." 

I  thought  that  awful  orchestra  would  never  get 
through  with  the  prelude.  At  last  the  singer  comj 
menced  her  song.  And  I  was  not  mistaken — it 
Barbara  Munn.  There  was  the  same  sweet  voice  I 
knew  as  hers,  perfect  notes  of  beautiful  quality — but' 
the  art,  the  magic,  was  not  there.  Barbara's  stolid, 
impassive  appearance  no  longer  belied  her  song. 

Almost  dazing  me,  so  fast  did  they  come,  memories 
of  those  days  in  Siwash  filled  my  mind,  and  in  great 
excitement  I  twisted  about  in  my  seat  until  Barbara  left 
the  stage.  Then  I  sought  one  of  the  half-curtaini 
boxes,  rows  of  which  extended  on  either  side  the  enti: 
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ength  of  the  hall.  From  my  retreat  I  sent  my  card 
lack  to  "Daphne  Elroy." 

She  came.  Unperturbed,  without  haste,  but  with  a 
almness  and  deliberation  that  caused  me  to  almost 
eap  from  my  chair  for  nervousness — and  yet  for  which 

should  have  been  prepared — she  drew  back  the  cur- 
ains  and  entered  the  box. 

"Barbara !"  I  cried. 

"I'm  known  as  Hiss  Elroy — or  Daphne,  here,"  she 
:orrected.  taking  my  hand,  which  was  shaking.  A 
vaiter  entered  almost  before  she  had  seated,  but  she 
notioned  him  away.  I,  knowing  the  benefits  she  must 
lerive  through  commissions,  hastily  called  him  back. 
[  was  bewildered  by  it  all,  and  could  reach  no  decision 
is  to  the  fitness  of  things — but  there  was  no  such  thing 
is  fitness  there.  Hazily  associating-  "buy"  and  benefits 
o  Barbara,  I  asked  for  wine. 

She  did  not  protest,  and  pocketed  her  percentage 
:hecks  without  comment. 

We  talked,  but  in  the  beginning  not  of  personal  mat- 
ers. I  had  no  heart  to  tell  of  mine.  She  was  the  self- 
ame  Barbara  of  by-gone  days.  Work  in  the  dives  had 
lot  changed  her  manner  of  speech,  nor  had  she  altered 
ihysically,  as  I  could  see.  Now,  in  her  face,  in  spite 
if  its  heavy  coat  of  powder  and  rouge,  I  saw  the  same 
ireird  beauty  I  had  seen  five  years  before,  when  Moss- 
lach  dragged  me  up  into  his  studio  to  hear  her  sing  that 
irst  time.  Apparently,  there  was  no  change  in  its  con- 
cur,-not  one  new  line.  Barbara  had  her  troubles,  but, 
t  seemed,  she  could  not  worry;  changes  had  come,  yet 
t  seemed  she  knew  no  such  thing  as  disappointment, 
.ate  hours,  long  hours,  were  hers,  yet  her  features  told 
10  tales. 

"The  work  here,  though  undignified,  is  not  arduous." 
he  said,  "and  the  management  is  very  considerate  of 
ne.  Of  course  it  is  not  so  satisfying  as  concert  work. 
iut  it  pays  much  better,  and  I  have  no  traveling,  no 
ailroad  fares.  1  must  remain  in  one  place  and  I  must 
lave  money ;  my  expenses  are  heavy." 

I  could  not  understand;  where  was  her  pride,  her 
mbition,  her  decency?  Had  she  lost  everything?  Or 
lad  she  never  anything  save  her  beauty  and  a  marvelous 
•ocal  organ?  Disgusted,  rather  than  pained,  by  her 
pparent  self-satisfaction,  I  questioned  her. 

"Your  singing  is  as  good  as  ever,"  I  said,  lying,  for 

would  not  have  her  think  I  thought  otherwise. 

"I  know  it  is,"  she  answered,  "though  this  work  is 
lard  on  my  voice  at  times,  and  I'm  going  to  get  out  of 
I — going  to  get  hack;  I  have  made  several  starts,  but 
an  not  afford  to  take  chances  any  more.  Back  in 
\ew  York  is  work  for  me,  and  in  Boston — but  it  is  not 
teady — always    uncertain.     Why,    last   year,    Madame 

relented,  and  I  was  advised  through  a  friend — 

he  only  one  with  whom  I  have  kept  in  touch — that  she 
rould  send  me  to  Dresden  to  study  with  Organi,  as 
iriginallv  planned,  and  later  would  arrange  for  operatic 
rork  there.  But  it  is  out  of  the  question ;  Jim's  con- 
lition  would  not  permit  of  it;  besides  no  provision  was 
nade  for  him." 

"Jim? — oh,  yes,  your  husband,"  I  said.    "How  is  he?" 

"He's  getting  better,"  she  answered.  "I  have  him 
iut  at  the  Pacific  Sanitarium,  where  he  gets  the  best 
if  care  and  medical  attention,  and  I  can  see  him  every 
Homing.  They  say  they  can  cure  him.  This  engage- 
nent  may  seem  undesirable  to  you,  but  I  can  tell  you 
t's  a  blessing !  My  work  is  all  laid  out  for  me ;  I  must 
keep  the  pot  a-boiling,'  as  he  used  to  say" — she  un- 
loubtedly  referred  to  Mossbach — "and  when  Jim  gets 
veil — just  be  patient,  Mr.  Grayson." 

Then  I  learned  of  the  fight  Barbara  Munn  was  put- 
ing  up.  You  fellows  will  find  it  hard  to  believe — 
lard  to  believe  how  any  girl,  or  woman,  could  be  a  part 
if  that  wretched  life,  live  in  it,  night  after  night,  week 
iter  week,  and  have  anything  of  ideals,  sincerity,  or 
lope.  Nobility  of  purpose  is  a  stranger  there,  and  were 
t  any  one  other  than  Barbara  Munn  I  could  not  be- 
ieve  the  story  she  told:  of  engagements  had,  only  to 
ie  lost — unquestionably  through  her  alliance,  though 
he  did  not  say  so — of  the  heart-breaking  struggle,  of 
irivations  and  self-denial — all  for  the  sake  of  a  man 
vho  knew  no  such  thing  as  gratitude.  But  I  have  no 
ight  to  judge  him,  and  must  not.  I  believe,  though, 
hat  I  do  not  overstep  the  bounds  when  I  tell  you  that 
n  the  three  years  they  had  been  married  "poor  Jim" 
ad  worked  exactly  two  weeks — and  then  as  press  agent 
or  his  wife.  I  learned  a  lot  from  Barbara,  who  did 
ot  guess  how  well  I  understood  all  that  she  told  me. 
vfterwards  I  learned  more. 

Did  I  try  to  help?  Yes;  I  did  make  that  mistake, 
-ow,  I  know  that  this  is  Barbara's  fight,  and  hers 
lone. 

Will  she  win  out?  She  might;  Barbara  Munn  is  apt 
)  do  anything.  John  Alfred  Galpin. 

San  Francisco,  July,  1910. 


Away  back  in  1527  The  Hague  became  the  seat  of 
ie  Supreme  Court  in  Holland.  It  was  afterwards  the 
:ene  of  many  European  settlements ;  a  sort  of  general 
earing-up  spot  for  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  Triple 
lliance  of  1668  and  that  of  1717  were  held  at  The 
.ague.  William  of  Orange,  who  founded  the  Twelfth 
t  July,  was  born  there.  Spinoza,  the  great  philoso- 
ier,  died  there  in  1677.  Most  that  America  knows 
)out  The  Hague  is  that  it  is  the  capital  of  the  country 
which  were  born  the  people  that  founded  New  Am- 
erdam,  now  "little  old  New  York,"  and  that  the  Czar 
:  Russia  selected  The  Hague  as  the  place  of  the  first 
eeting  of  a  world's  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  inter- 
itional  disputes  without  gunpowder. 


MARK  TWAIN'S  SPEECHES. 


Remarks  on  Various  Occasions. 


No  doubt  William  Dean  Howells  knows  whereof  he 
writes  in  his  introduction  to  the  volume  of  Mark 
Twain's  speeches  which  the  Harpers  have  issued  with 
commendable  alacrity,  but  those  speeches  are  so  notable 
for  their  spontaneity  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  they 
were  all  carefully  studied  down  to  every  word  and  syl- 
lable and  then  committed  to  memory.  Anyway,  the 
volume  affords  a  unique  opportunity  of  sampling  Mr. 
Clemens's  humor  on  many  subjects.  But,  as  the  speaker 
is  careful  to  warn  us,  these  addresses  are  to  be  taken  at 
"judicious  intervals."  As  he  remarks:  "There  is  no 
more  sin  in  publishing  an  entire  volume  of  nonsense 
than  there  is  in  keeping  a  candy-store  with  no  hardware 
in  it.  It  lies  wholly  with  the  customer  whether  he  will 
injure  himself  by  means  of  either,  or  will  derive 
from  them  the  benefits  which  they  will  afford  him  if  he 
uses  their  possibilities  judiciously." 

Californians  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  Mark 
Twain  took  to  the  platform  almost  before  he  assumed 
the  pen.  He  gives  this  account  of  his  first  attempt  at 
lecturing : 

I  recall  the  occasion  of  my  first  appearance.  San  Fran- 
cisco knew  me  then  only  as  a  reporter,  and  I  was  to  make 
my  bow  to  San  Francisco  as  a  lecturer.  I  knew  that  nothing 
short  of  compulsion  would  get  me  to  the  theatre.  So  I  bound 
myself  by  a  hard-and-fast  contract  so  that  I  could  not  escape. 
I  got  to  the  theatre  forty-five  minutes  before  the  hour  set 
for  the  lecture.  My  knees  were  shaking  so  that  I  didn't  know 
whether  I  could  stand  up.  If  there  is  an  awful,  horrible 
malady  in  the  world,  it  is  stage-fright — and  seasickness.  They 
are  a  pair.  I  had  the  stage-fright  then  for  the  first  and  last 
time.  I  was  only  seasick  once,  too.  It  was  on  a  little  ship 
on  which  there  were  two  hundred  other  passengers.  I — was — 
sick.  I  was  so  sick  that  there  wasn't  any  left  for  those  other 
two  hundred  passengers. 

It  was  dark  and  lonely  behind  the  scenes  in  that  theatre, 
and  I  peeked  through  the  little  peek-holes  they  have  in  theatre 
curtains  and  looked  into  the  big  auditorium.  That  was  dark 
and  empty,  too.  By  and  by  it  lighted  up,  and  the  audience 
began  to  arrive. 

Another  reference  to  his  San  Francisco  days  may 
be  found  in  an  address  given  in  July,  1906: 

I  remember  one  day  I  was  walking  down  Third  Street  in 
San  Francisco.  It  was  a  sleepy,  dull  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
no  one  was  stirring.  Suddenly  as  I  looked  up  the  street 
about  three  hundred  yards  the  whole  side  of  a  house  fell  out. 
The  street  was  fuli  of  bricks  and  mortar.  At  the  same  time 
I  was  knocked  against  the  side  of  a  house,  and  stood  there 
stunned  for  a  moment. 

I  thought  it  was  an  earthquake.  Nobody  else  had  heard 
anything  about  it  and  no  one  said  earthquake  to  me  after- 
wards, but  I  saw  it  and  I  wrote  it.  Nobody  else  wrote  it, 
and  the  house  I  saw  go  into  the  street  was  the  only  house 
in  the  city  that  felt  it.  I've  always  wondered  if  it  wasn't  a 
little  performance  gotten  up  for  my  especial  entertainment  by 
the  nether  regions. 

Several  references  to  the  dress  both  of  women  and 
men'  are  scattered  through  the  speeches.  "Some 
civilized  women  would  lose  half  their  charm  without 
dress,  and  some  would  lose  all  of  it."  There  is  also 
an  apology  for  his  own  famous  white  clothes,  which 
he  adopted  because  the  sight  of  dark  garments  had  a 
"depressing  effect"  on  a  man  of  seventy-one.  Then  he 
continued : 

After  all,  what  is  the  purpose  of  clothing?  Are  not  clothes 
intended  primarily  to  preserve  dignity  and  also  to  afford 
comfort  to  their  wearer?  Now  I  know  of  nothing  more 
uncomfortable  than  the  present-day  clothes  of  men.  The 
finest  clothing  made  is  a  person's  own  skin,  but,  of  course, 
society  demands  something  more  than  this. 

The  best-dressed  man  I  have  ever  seen,  however,  was  a 
native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  who  attracted  my  attention 
thirty  years  ago.  Now,  when  that  man  wanted  to  don  espe- 
cial dress  to  honor  a  public  occasion  or  a  holiday,  why,  he 
occasionally  put  on  a  pair  of  spectacles.  Otherwise  the  cloth- 
ing with  which  God  had  provided  him  sufficed. 

Of  course,  I  have  ideas  of  dress  reform.  For  one  thing, 
why  not  adopt  some  of  the  women's  styles?  Goodness  knows, 
they  adopt  enough  of  ours.  Take  a  peek-a-boo  waist,  for 
instance.  It  has  the  obvious  advantages  of  being  cool  and 
comfortable,  and  in  addition  it  is  almost  always  made  up  in 
pleasing  colors  which  cheer  and  do  not  depress. 

Most  of  the  speeches  bristle  with  good-humored 
references  to  Mark  Twain's  friends  and  their  avoca- 
tions. In  view  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  staff  of  the 
Outlook  the  following  gentle  fun-making  is  timely.  It 
was  occasioned  by  a  dinner  to  Hamilton  W.  Mabie : 

He  appears  to  be  the  editor  of  the  Outlook,  and  notwith- 
standing that,  I  have  every  admiration,  because  when  every- 
thing is  said  concerning  the  Outlook,  after  all  one  must  admit 
that  it  is  frank  in  its  delinquencies,  that  it  is  outspoken  in 
its  departures  from  fact,  that  it  is  vigorous  in  its  mistaken 
criticisms  of  men  like  me.  I  have  lived  in  this  world  a  long, 
long  time,  and  I  know  you  must  not  judge  a  man  by  the 
editorial  that  he  puts  in  his  paper.  A  man  is  always  better 
than  his  printed  opinions.  A  man  always  reserves  to  himself 
on  the  inside  a  purity  and  an  honesty  and  a  justice  that  are 
a  credit  to  him,  whereas  the  things  that  he  prints  are  just 
the  reverse. 

Oh,  yes,  you  must  not  judge  a  man  by  what  he  writes  in  his 
paper.  Even  in  an  ordinary  secular  paper  a  man  must  ob- 
serve some  care  about  it ;  he  must  be  better  than  the  principles 
which  he  puts  in  print.  And  that  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Mabie. 
Why.  to  see  what  he  writes  about  me  and  the  missionaries 
you  would  think  he  did  not  have  any  principles.  But  that  is 
Mr.  Mabie  in  his  public  capacity.  Mr.  Mabie  in  his  private 
capacty  is  just  as  clean  a  man  as  I  am. 

Equally  to  the  point  were  the  reminiscences  related 
at  a  dinner  to  Whitelaw  Reid,  with  their  allusions  to 
the  early  careers  of  John  Hay,  Choate,  and  the  guest: 

When  I  first  came  to  New  York  they  were  all  struggling 
young  men,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  they  got  on  in  the  world. 
I  knew  John  Hay  when  I  had  no  white  hairs  in  my  head 
and  more  hairs  than  Reid  has  now.  Those  were  days  of  joy 
and  hope.  Reid  and  Hay  were  on  the  staff  of  the  Tribune. 
I  went  there  once  in  that  old  building,  and  I  looked  all  around, 
and  I  finally  found  a  door  ajar  and  looked  in.  It  wasn't  Reid 
or   Hay  there,  but  it  was   Horace   Greeley.     Those   were   in 


the  days  when  Horace  Greeley  was  a  king.  That  was  the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  him  and  the  last. 

I  was  admiring  him  when  he  stopped  and  seemed  to  realize 
that  there  was  a  fine  presence  there  somewhere.  He  tried  to 
smile,  but  he  was  out  of  smiles.  He  looked  at  me  a  moment, 
and  said:     "What  in  H do  you  want?" 

He  began  with  the  word  "H."  That's  a  long  word  and  a 
profane  word.  I  don't  remember  what  the  word  was  now, 
but  I  recognized  the  power  of  it.  I  had  never  used  that  lan- 
guage myself,  but  at  that  moment  I  was  converted.  It  has 
been  a  great  refuge  for  me  in  time  of  trouble.  If  a  man 
doesn't  know  that  language  he  can't  express  himself  on 
strenuous  occasions.  When  you  have  that  word  at  your 
command  let  trouble  come. 

Simplified  spelling  attracted  the  humorist  now  and 
then,  and  it  naturally  afforded -an  appropriate  theme  at 
a  dinner  in  honor  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  had  got  us  all 
"so  we  can't  spell  anything."  The  orator  complained 
that  the  reformers  had  begun  at  the  wrong  end ;  they 
ought  to  have  set  to  work  on  the  alphabet.  "There's 
not  a  vowel  in  it  with  a  definite  value,  not  a  consonant 
that  you  can  hitch  anything  to."  "H's"  were  dis- 
tributed too  recklessly;  the  one  thing  he  admired  the 
English  for  was  that  they  just  don't  mind  anything 
about  them. 

But  look  at  the  "pneumatics"  and  the  "pneumonias"  and 
the  rest  of  them.  A  real  reform  would  settle  them  once  and 
for  all,  and  wind  up  by  giving  us  an  alphabet  that  we  wouldn't 
have  to  spell  with  at  all,  instead  of  this  present  silly  alpha- 
bet, which  I  fancy  was  invented  by  a  drunken  thief.  Why. 
there  isn't  a  man  who  doesn't  have  to  throw  out  about  fifteen 
hundred  words  a  day  when  he  writes  his  letters  because  he 
can't  spell  them !  It's  like  trying  to  do  a  St.  Vitus's  dance 
with  wooden  legs. 

Now  I'll  bet  there  isn't  a  man  here  who  can  spell  "ptero- 
dactyl," not  even  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  I'd  like  to  hear 
him  try  once — but  not  in  public,  for  it's  too  near  Sunday, 
when  all  extravagant  histrionic  entertainments  are  barred. 
I'd  like  to  hear  him  try  in  private,  and  when  he  got  through 
trying  to  spell  "pterodactyl"  you  wouldn't  know  whether  it 
was  a  fish  or  a  beast  or  a  bird,  and  whether  it  flew  on  its  legs 
or  walks  with  its  wings.  The  chances  are  that  he  would  give 
it  tusks  and  make  it  lay  eggs. 

More  than  a  hundred  speeches  are  laid  under  con- 
tribution, some  being  given  in  full.  This  is  happily 
the  case  with  the  inimitable  address  delivered  on  the 
memorable  seventieth  birthday.  It  was  an  age,  the 
humorist  said  with  a  touch  of  pathos,  when  "you  are 
become  an  honorary  member  of  the  republic,  compul- 
sions are  not  for  you,  nor  any  bugle-call  but  'lights 
out.'  " 

mam 

THE  LATE  CHIEF  JUSTICE  FULLER. 


Chief  Justice  Fuller  received  his  early  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Augusta,  Maine,  and  later  took  the 
full  course  at  Bowdoin  College.  Like  his  father,  he 
obtained  his  legal  grounding  in  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  and  then  returned  to  Augusta  to  take  up  prac- 
tice in  partnership  with  his  brother,  B.  A.  G.  Fuller. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855,  when  he  was 
twenty -two  years  of  age.  Like  many  another  noted 
man  who  has  come  out  of  Maine.  Melville  W.  Fuller 
obtained  a  part  of  his  knowledge  of  practical  affairs  in 
the  hard  school  of  journalism.  He  and  James  G.  Blaine 
were  at  one  period  of  their  lives  rival  reporters  on 
daily  papers  in  Augusta,  Fuller  on  the  Democratic 
paper,  Blaine  on  the  Republican. 

From  1856  until  1888  Fuller  lived  in  Chicago.  Al- 
ways a  Democrat,  like  his  father,  Fuller  was  an  active 
advocate  of  the  political  principles  he  espoused,  and  for 
many  years  held  a  niche  in  the  Democratic  machinery 
of  Illinois.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  Illinois  in  1862,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  served  a  single  term  in  the  Illinois  legis- 
lature. As  a  delegate  to  presidential  conventions  he 
assisted  in  the  nomination  of  four  Democratic  candi- 
dates for  President,  and  in  the  last  convention  which 
he  attended  as  a  delegate,  in  1876,  he  made  the  nomi- 
nating speech  for  Thomas  A.  Hendricks. 

After  his  arrival  in  Chicago  his  abilities  and  legal 
acumen  were  early  recognized.  He  astonished  the 
bench  and  bar  by  his  masterful  argument  and  the  pro- 
found knowdedge  he  displayed  of  ecclesiastical  matters 
when  he  defended  Bishop  Cheney  against  the  charge 
of  heresy.  His  argument  of  the  cause  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Illinois  ever  will  live  as  an  unsurpassed 
example  of  forensic  effort. 

It  was  on  April  30,  1888.  that  Grover  Cleveland  sent 
to  a  Republican  Senate  the  name  of  the  Democratic 
Chicago  lawyer  as  that  of  the  man  who,  in  his  opinion, 
wa-  best  fitted  to  occupy  the  position  of  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  This  nomination 
was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  where  it  was  under  discus- 
sion for  nearly  three  months  before  it  was  reported 
back  to  the  Senate,  indorsed,  "without  recommenda- 
tion." The  Senate,  sitting  in  executive  session,  debated 
the  nomination  for  hours,  and  it  was  finally  confirmed 
by  a  vote  of  41  to  20.  Chief  Justice  Fuller  owed  his 
confirmation  to  the  fact  that  nine  Republicans  voted  with 
the  Democrats  to  sustain  the  President's  appointment. 

Only  two  men  in  the  history  of  this  country  were  at 
the  head  of  the   Supreme   Bench   for  a  longer  period 
than  Chief  Justice  Fuller:    John  Marshall  of  Virginia 
was  Chief  Justice  for  thirty-four  years  and  Roger  B. 
Taney  of  Maryland,  who  succeeded  him,  held  the  posi- 
tion for  twenty-nine  years.    Fuller  was  the  sixth  Chief 
Justice   since   the   creation   of   the   court — the   interval 
between  Taney's  occupation  and  Fuller's  ascension  being 
filled  by  Salmon  P.  Chase  of  Ohio,  who  sat  for  nine 
years,  and  Morrison  R.  Waite.  also  of  Ohio,  who 
the  office  for  fourteen  years.     Since  Chief  Justice  Full 
took  the  oath  of  office,  twenty-two  years  ago,  nil 
justices  have  been  associated  with  him. 
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HOW   UNCLE   PAUL  WAS  EDUCATED. 


Child  Influence  Depicted  in  a  Remarkable  Novel. 


After  an  exile  in  America  of  over  twenty  years,  Paul 
Rivers,  the  hero  of  Algernon  Blackwood's  remarkable 
novel,  "The  Education  of  Uncle  Paul,"  is,  at  the  opening 
of  the  story,  on  his  way  back  to  his  native  land  of  Eng- 
land. Eager  as  he  is  tc  catch  a  first  glimpse  of  the 
shores  he  left  as  a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  he  dis- 
covers to  his  amazement  that  while  a  returning  Irish 
emigrant  is  moved  to  tears  when  land  comes  in  sight 
the  spectacle  leaves  him. unmoved  emotionally.  That  is 
to  say,  while  he  had  inward  yearnings,  he  was  unable  to 
find  expression  for  them. 

Xow  this  was  a  perplexing  situation  for  Paul.  He 
was  going  to  the  home  of  his  widowed  sister,  who  had 
a  family  of  young  children,  and  he  felt  that  though  he 
was  at  heart  a  dreamer  of  dreams  his  inability  to  ex- 
press himself  would  be  discovered  by  those  children 
and  make  him  look  ridiculous  in  a  week.  What  should 
he  do? 

He  lay  on  his  back  or  an  hour  thinking  out  a  plan  of  action. 
For.  of  course,  he  decided  that  he  must  go  ;  only — he  must  go 
disguised.  And  he  spent  hours  inventing  the  disguise,  and 
more  hours  perfecting  it.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
would  adopt  a  distinct  attitude,  and,  having  carefully  thought 
out  the  attitude  he  intended  to  adopt  by  way  of  disguise,  he 
buckled  it  on  like  armor  and  fastened  it  very  securely  indeed 
to  his  large  person. 

From  his  sister  Paul  received  the  kindest  of  welcomes. 
She  was  still  pensive  from  the  death  of  her  husband, 
who  had  been  her  brother's  closest  friend,  but  she  gave 
him  some  idea  as  to  the  kind  of  children  that  had  been 
born  to  her  and  Dick.  Xixie  was  specially  mentioned, 
as-  having  all  her  father's  "ideas  and  strange  fancies," 
and  the  uncle  learned  how  the  child  was  in  the  habit  of 
wandering  in  the  woods  near  the  house.  And  then 
came  the  introduction  to  the  little  band. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  door  opened  softly,  and  a  pro- 
cession, solemn  of  face  and  silent  of  foot,  marched  slowly  into 
the  room.  The  .moment  had  come  at  last  for  his  introduction, 
and,  by  a  single  stroke  of  unintentional  diplomacy,  his  sister 
did  more  to  winning  her  brother's  shj'  heart  than  by  anything 
else  she  could  possibly  have  devised.     She  went  out. 

"They  will  prefer  to  make  your  acquaintance  by  themselves," 
she  said  in  her  gentle  way.  "and  without  any  assistance  from 
me." 

The  procession  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  room  and 
then  stopped  short.  Evidently,  for  them,  the  departure  of 
their  mother  somewhat  complicated  matters.  They  had  de- 
pended upon  her  to  explain  them  to  their  uncle.  There  they 
stood,  overcome  by  shyness,  moving  from  one  foot  to  another, 
with  flushed  and  rosy  faces,  hair  brushed,  skin  shining,  and 
eyes  all  prepared  to  laugh  as  soon  as  somebody  gave  the  signal 
but  not  the  least  knowing  how  to  begin. 

And  their  uncle  faced  them  in  similar  plight,  as,  for  the 
second  time  that  afternoon,  shyness  descended  upon  him  like 
a  cloud,  and  he  could  think  of  nothing  to  say.  His  size  over- 
whelmed him;  he  felt  like  an  elephant.  With  a  sudden  rush 
all  his  self-possession  deserted  him.  He  almost  wished  that 
his  sister  might  return  so  that  they  should  be  brought  up  to 
him  seriatim,  named  iust  as  Adam  named  the  beasts,  and  dis- 
missed— which  Adam  did  not  do — with  a  kiss.  It  was  really, 
of  course — and  he  knew  it  to  his  secret  mortification — a  meet- 
ing on  both  sides  of  children  ;  they  all  felt  the  shyness  and 
self-consciousness  of  children,  he  as  much  as  they,  and  at  any 
moment  might  take  the  sudden  plunge  into  careless  intimacy, 
as   the  way  with  children   ever  is. 

Meanwhile,  however,  he  took  rapid  and  careful  note  of  them 
as  they  stood  in  that  silent,  fidgety  group  before  him,  with 
solemn,  wide-open  eyes  fixed  upon  his  face. 

The  youngest,  being  in  his  view  little  more  than  a  baby, 
needs  no  description  beyond  the  fact  that  it  stared  quite  unin- 
telligently  without  winking  an  eye.  Its  eyes,  in  fact,  looked  as 
though  they  were  not  made  to  close  at  all.  And  this  is  its 
one  and  only  appearance. 

Standing  next  to  the  baby,  holding  its  hand,  was  a  boy  in 
a  striped  suit  of  knickerbockers,  with  a  big  brown  curl  like 
a  breaking  wave  on  the  top  of  his  forehead  :  he  was  between 
eight  and  nine  years  old,  and  his  names — for  of  course  he 
had  two — were  Richard  Jonathan,  shortened,  as  Paul  learned 
later,  into  Jonah.  He  balanced  himself  with  the  utmost  care 
in  the  centre  of  a  particular  square  of  carpet  as  though  half  an 
inch  to  either  side  would  send  him  tumbling  into  a  bottom- 
less abyss.  The  fingers  not  claimed  by  the  baby  traveled 
slowly  to  and  fro  along  the  sticky  line  of  his  lower  lip. 

Close  behind  him.  treating  similarly  another  square  of  car- 
pet, stood  a  rotund  little  girl,  slightly  younger  than  himself, 
named  Arabella  Lucy.  There  was  a  touch  of  audacity  in  her 
eyes,  and  an  expression  about  the  mouth  that  indicated  the 
imminent  approach  of  laughter.  She  had  been  distinctly 
washed  and  brushed  up  for  the  occasion.  Her  face  shone  like 
a  polished  onion  skin.  She  had  the  same  sort  of  brown  hair 
that  Jonah  considered  fashionable,  and  her  name  for  all  com- 
mon daily  purposes  was  Toby. 

The  eldest  and  most  formidable  of  his  tormentors,  standing 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  rest,  was  Margaret  Christina,  short- 
ened by  her  father  (who,  indeed,  had  been  responsible  for  all 
the  nicknames)  into  Xixie.  And  the  name  fitted  her  like  a 
skin,  for  she  was  the  true  figure  of  a  sprite,  and  looked  as  if 
she  had  just  stepped  out  of  the  water  and  her  hair  had  stolen 
the  yellow  of  the  sand.  Her  eyes  ran  about  the  room  like  sun- 
shine from  the  surface  of  a  stream,  and  her  movements  in- 
stantly made  Paul  think  of  water  gliding  over  pebbles  or  ribbed 
sand  with  easy  and  gentle  undulations.  Flashlike  he  saw  her 
in  a  clearing  of  his  lonely  woods,  a  creature  of  the  elements. 
Her  big  blue  eyes,  too,  were  full  of  wonder  and  pensive  intel- 
ligence, and  she  stood  there  in  a  motherly  and  protective 
manner  as  though  she  were  quite  equal  to  the  occasion  and 
would  presently  know  how  to  act  with  both  courage  and 
wisdom. 

And  Nixie  indeed  it  was,  after  this  prolonged  and  critical 
pause,  who  commenced  operations.  There  was  a  sudden  move- 
ment in  the  group,  and  the  nexL  minute  Paul  was  aware  that 
she  had  left  it  and  was  walking  slowly  towards  him.  He 
noticed  her  graceful,  flowing  way  of  moving,  and  saw  a  sun- 
burnt arm  and  hand  extended  in  his  direction.  The  next 
second  she  kissed  hira.  And  that  kiss  acted  like  an  electric 
si  Dck.  Something  in  her  that  was  magical  met  its  kind  in  his 
own  soul  and.  flamelike,  leaped  towards  it.  A  little  tide  of 
'.rat  life  poured  into  him,  troubled  the  deeps  with  a  momentary 
S  irnse   of  delicious   bewilderment. 

"How  do  you  do,  Uncle  Paul  ?"  she  said ;  "we  are  very  glad 
ou  have  come — at  last." 

In  a  superficial  way  Paul  and  the  children  quickly 
made  friends,  but  every  moment  he  was  on  the  alert 


lest  his  tongue  should  slip.  But  on  the  part  of  the  chil- 
dren the  one  anxiety  of  the  moment  was  that  uncle 
should  see  "the  animals"  before  they  went  to  bed.  So 
Xixie  and  Toby  took  him  by  either  hand  and  led  the 
way  to  a  kind  of  nursery-schoolroom  where  the 
menagerie  was  kept. 

"These  are  our  animals,  you  see.  Uncle  Paul,"  Jonah  an- 
nounced proudly  from  his  nosition  by  the  door.  There  was 
a  trace  of  condescension  in  his  tone. 

"We  have  lots  of  out-of-doors  animals  as  well,  though," 
Toby  hastened  to  explain,  lest  her  uncle  should  be  disap- 
pointed. 

"I  suppose  they're  out  of  doors?"  said  Paul  lamely. 

"Of  course  they  are,"  replied  Jonah ;  "in  the  stables  and 
all  about."  He  turned  to  Nixie,  who  stood  quietly  by  her 
uncle's  side  in  a  protective  way,  superintending.  Xixie  nodded 
corroboration. 

"Xow,  we'll  introduce  you — gradgilly."  announced  Tobjr, 
stooping  down  and  lifting  with  immense  effort  the  gray  Persian 
that  had  been  sleeping  on  the  window-sill  when  they  came  in. 
She  held  it  with  great  difficulty  in  her  arms  and  hands,  but  in 
spite  of  her  best  efforts  only  a  portion  of  it  found  actual  sup- 
port, tne  rest  straggling  away  like  a  loosely  stuffed  bolster 
she  could  not  encompass. 

It  was  evidently  accustomed  to  being  dealt  with  thus  in  sec- 
iions,  for  it  continued  to  purr  sleepily,  blinking  its  large  eyes 
with  the  usual  cat-smile,  and  letting  its  head  fall  backwards 
as  though  it  suddenly  desired  to  examine  the  ceiling  from 
an  entirely  fresh  point  of  view.  X'one  of  its  real  attention,  of 
course,  was  given  to  the  actual  Droceeding.  It  merely  suf- 
fered the  absurd  affairs — absent-mindedly  and  with  condescen- 
sion.    Its  whiskers  moved  gently. 

"What's  its  name?"  he  asked  kindly. 

"Her  name,"  whispered  XTixie. 

"We  call  her  Mrs.  Thompkyns,  because  it's  old  now."  Toby 
explained,   ignoring  genders. 

"After  the  head  gardener's  grandmother."  Nixie  explained 
hastily  in  his  ear;  "but  we  might  change  it  to  Uncle  Paul  in 
honor  of  you  now,  mightn't  we?" 

"Mrs.  Uncle  Paul,"  corrected  Jonah,  looking  on  with  slight 
disapproval,  and  anxious  to  get  to  *the  white  mice  and  the 
squirrel. 

"It  would  be  a  pity  to  change  the  name,  I  think."  Paul  said, 
straightening  himself  up  dizzily  from  the  introduction,  and 
watching  the  splendid  creature  fall  upon  its  head  from  Toby's 
weakening  grasp,  and  then  march  away  with  unperturbed  dig- 
nity to  its  former  throne  upon  the  window-sill.  "I  feel  rather 
afraid  of  Mrs.  Thompkyns,"  he  added  ;  "she's  so  very  majestic." 

"Oh,  you  needn't  be,"  they  cried  in  chorus. 

"It's  all  put  on.  you  know,  that  sort  of  grand  manner.  We 
knew  her  when  she  was  a  kitten." 

For  a  time  Uncle  Paul  was  able  to  preserve  his  dis- 
guise intact,  but  at  last  there  arrived  a  day  when  the 
farce  was  ended.  Xixie  came  to  him  late  one  evening 
as  he  was  sitting  on  the  lawn  smoking,  for  she  had 
"something"  to  say  to  him. 

He  turned  sharply  to  look  at  his  companion.  But  first  he 
put  the  hood  back,  for  she  seemed  more  human  that  way. 

"Well,  child  !"  he  said,  as  gruffly  as  he  could  manage,  "and 
what  is  it  you  have  stayed  up  so  late  to  ask  me?" 

"It's  something  I  have  to  say  to  you,  not  to  ask,"  she  replied 
at  once  demurely.     There  was  a  delicious  severity  about  her. 

After  a  pause  of  twenty  seconds  she  tripped  round  in  front 
of  him  and  stared  full  into  his  face.  He  felt  as  though  she 
cried  "Hands  up"  and  held  a  six-shooter  to  his  head.  She 
pulled    the   trigger   that   same    moment. 

"Isn't  it  time  now  to  stop  writing  all  those  reports,  and 
take  off  your  dressing-up  things?"  she  asked  with  decision. 

Paul  stopped  abruptly  and  tried  to  disengage  his  hand,  but 
she  held  him  so  tightly  that  he  could  not  escape  without 
violence. 

"What  dressing-up  things  are  you  talking  about?"  he  asked, 
forcing  a  laugh  which,  he  admitted  himself,  sounded  quite 
absurd. 

"All  this  pretending  that  you're  so  old,  and  don't  know 
about  things — I  mean  real  things — our  things." 

He  searched  as  in  a  fever  for  the  right  words — words  that 
should  be  true  and  wise  and  safe — but  before  he  could  pick 
them  out  of  the  torrent  of  sentences  that  streamed  through 
his  mind,  she  had  gone  on  again.  She  spoke  calmly  but 
very  gravely : 

"We  are  so  tired  of  helping  to  pretend  with  you  ;  and  we've 
been  waiting  patiently  so  long.  Even  Toby  knows  it's  only 
'sguise  you  put  on  to  tease  us." 

"Even  Toby?"  he  repeated  foolishly,  avoiding  her  brilliant 
eyes. 

"And  it  really  isn't  quite  fair,  you  know.  There  are  so  very 
few  that  care — and  understand " 

There  came  a  little  quaver  in  her  voice.  She  hardly  came 
up  to  his  shoulder.  He  felt  as  though  a  whole  bathful  of 
happiness  had  suddenly  been  upset  inside  him,  and  was  run- 
ning about  deliciously  through  his  whole  being — as  though  he 
wanted  to  run  and  dance  and  sing.  It  was  like  the  reaction 
after  tight  boots — collars — or  tight  armor — and  the  blood  was 
beginning  to  flow  again  mightily.  Nothing  could  stop  it. 
Some  keystone  in  the  fabric  of  his  being  dropped  or  shifted. 
His  whole  inner  world  fell  into  a  new  pattern.  Resistance 
was  no  longer  possible  or  desirable.  He  had  done  his  best. 
X'ow  he  would  give  in  and  enjoy  himself  at  last 

"But,   my  dear  child — my   dear  little   Nixie ?" 

"No,  really,  uncle,  there's  no  good  talking  like  that,"  she 
interrupted,  her  voice  under  command  again,  though  still  ag- 
grieved, "because  you  know  quite  well  we're  all  waiting  for  you 
to  join  us  properly — our  society,  I  mean — and  have  our  a'ven- 
tures  with   us " 

She  called  it  "aventures."  She  left  out  all  consonants 
when  excited.  The  word  caught  him  sharply.  Nixie  had 
wounded  him  better  than  she  knew. 

"Er — then  do  you  have  adventures  ?"  he  asked. 

"Of  course — wonderful." 

"But  not — er — the  sort — er — I   could  join  in?" 

"Of  course ;  very'  wonderfulindeedaventures.  That's  what 
Daddy  used  to  call  them — before  he  went  away." 

After  this  further  pretense  was  impossible.  Capitu- 
lating wholly  to  the  new  and  delightful  situation,  Paul 
allowed  himself  to  be  initiated  into  the  children's  secret 
society  with  all  due  ceremony,  and  not  long  after  Xixie 
and  Jonah  came  to  his  bedroom  when  he  had  retired 
for  the  night  and  invited  him  to  go  with  them  out  into 
the  woods  in  search  of  "the  crack." 

"Quick !"  she  whispered,  "listen  and  I'll  tell  you."  We're 
going  to  find  the  crack  between  Yesterday  and  Tomorrow,  and 
then — slip  through  it.'* 

His  heart  leaped  with  excitement  as  he  heard. 

"Go  on,"  he  cried.     "Tell  me  more!" 

"You  see.  Yesterday  really  begins  just  after  midnight  when 
Today  ends,"  she  said,  "and  Tomorrow  begins  there  too." 

"Of  course." 

"After  midnight,  Tomorrow  jumps  away  again  a  whole  day, 
and  is  as  far  off  as  ever.  That's  the  nearest  you  can  get  to 
Tomorrow." 


"I   see." 

"And  Yesterday,  which  has  been  a  whole  day  away,  sud- 
denly jumps  up  close  behind  again.  So  that  Yesterday  and 
Tomorrow,"  she  went  on,  eager  with  excitement,  "meet  at 
midnight  for  a  single  second  before  flying  off  to  their  new 
places.     Daddy  told  us  that  long  ago." 

"Exactly.     They  must." 

"But  now  the  world  is  old  and  worn.  There's  a  tiny  little 
crack  between  Yesterday  and  Tomorrow.  They  don't  join  as 
they  once  did,  and,  if  we're  very  quick,  we  can  find  the 
crack  and  slip  through " 

"Bless  my  Timber  Limits  !"  he  exclaimed  ;  "what  a  glorious 
notion  !" 

"And,    once   inside   there,    there's    no    time,    of   course,"    she 
went   on,   more   and   more   hurriedly.     "Anything  may   happen,    I 
and  everything  come  true." 

"The  very  region  I   was  thinking  about  just  now  !"  thought  ■ 
Paul.     "The   very   place !     I've    found    it !" 

"Do  hurry  up,   oh,  do!"  put  in  Jonah  with  a  loud  whisper 
that  echoed  down  the  corridor,  for  his  patience  was  at  length  J 
exhausted  by  all  this   explanation.     "You  are   so  slow  getting 
started." 

"Ready!"   cried   Paul   and   Nixie   in  the  same  breath. 

They  were  off !      Down  the  dark  and  silent  stairs  on  tiptoe, 
through   the   empty   halls,   past   the    hat-racks    and   the   stuffed 
deer  heads  that  grinned  down  upon  them  from  the  walls,  along 
the  stone  passage  to  the  kitchen  region,  where  the  row  of  red 
fire-buckets  gleamed  upon  the  shelves,  and  so,  past  the  ghostly  [ 
pantry,   to   the   back   door.     This  they   found   open,    for  Jonah 
had  already  run  ahead  and  unlocked  it.     Another  minute  and 
they  had  crossed  the  yard  by  the  stables,  where  the  pump  stood 
watching   them    like    a    figure    with    an    outstretched    arm.    and  > 
soon  were  well  out  on   to  the  lawn  at  the  back  of  the  house.  ! 
The    rain    had    ceased,   but   the    wind   caught   them    here    with  j 
such   tremendous   blows   and   shouting   that   they   could    hardly 
hear  themselves  speak,  and  had  to  keep  closely  together  in  a  J 
bunch   to   make   their  way   at  all.     It  was  pitch   dark  and   the 
stars    were    hidden.     Paul    stumbled    and    floundered,    treading  , 
incessantly  on  the  toes  of  the  more  nimble  children.     Smoke  I 
ran  like  a  black  shadow,  now  in  front,  now  behind. 

"We're  nearly  there."  Nixie  cried  encouragingly,  as  he  made 
a  false  step  and  landed  with  a  crash  in  the  middle  of  some 
low  laurel  bushes.  "But  do  be  more  careful,  uncle,  please," 
she  added,  helping  him  out  again. 

"There's  the  clock  striking!"  Jonah  called,  a  little  in  front 
of  them.     "We're  only  just  in  time!" 

Paul  recovered  himself  and  pulled  up  beside  them  under 
the  shadows  of  the  big  twin  cedars  that  stood  like  immense  ' 
sentries  at  the  end  of  the  lawn.  He  came  rolling  in,  swaying 
like  a  ship  in  a  heavy  sea.  And,  as  he  did  so,  the  sound  of 
a  church  bell  striking  the  hour  came  to  their  ears  through  the 
terrific  uproar  of  the  elements,  blown  this  way  and  that  by 
the  wind. 

It  was  midnight  striking. 

At  the  same  instant  he  heard  a  peculiar  sharp  sound  like 
whistling — the  noise  wind  makes  tearing  through  a  narrow 
opening. 

"The  crack,  the  crack!"  cried  his  guides  together.  "That's 
the  air  rushing.  It's  coming.  Look  out!"  They  seized  him 
by  the  hands. 

"But  I  shall  never  get  through,"  shouted  Paul,  thinking  of 
his  size  for  the  first  time. 

"Yes,  you  will,"  Xixie  screamed  back  at  him  above  the  roar. 
"Between  the  sixth  and  seventh  strokes,  remember." 

The  fifth  stroke  had  already  sounded.  The  wind  caught  it 
and  went  shrieking  into  the  sky. 

Six  !  boomed  the  distant  bell  through  the  night.  They  held 
his  hands  in  a  vise. 

There  was  a  sound  like  an  express  train  tearing  through 
the  air.  A  quick  flash  of  brilliance  followed,  and  a  long  slit 
seemed  to  open  suddenly  in  the  sky  before  them,  and  then 
flashed  past  like  lightning.  Nixie  tugged  at  one  hand,  and 
Jonah  tugged  at  the  other.  Smoke  scampered  madly  past  his 
feet. 

A  wild  rush  of  wind  swept  him  along,  whistling  in  his 
ears  :  there  was  a  breathless  and  giddy  sensation  of  dropping 
through  empty  space  that  seemed  as  though  it  could  never  end 
— and  then  Paul  suddenly  found  himself  sitting  on  a  grassy 
bank  beside  a  river,  XTixie  and  Jonah  on  either  side  of  him. 
and  Smoke  washing  his  face  in  front  of  them  as  though  nothing 
in  the  whole  world  had  ever  happened  to  disturb  his  equa- 
nimity. And  a  bright,  soft  light,  like  the  light  of  the  sun. 
shone   warmly    over   everything. 

"Only  just  managed  it,"  X'ixie  observed  to  Jonah.  "He  is 
rather  wide,  isn't  he?" 

"Everybody's  thin  somewhere."  was  the  reply. 

"And   the  crack  is  very  stretchy" — she  added — "luckily." 

Paul  drew  a  long  breath  and  stretched  himself. 

"Well,"    he   said,   still    a    little    breathless    and    dizzy,    4 
things  were  never  done  in  my  day." 

"But  this  isn't  your  day  any  more."  explained  Xixie,  h< 
blue  eyes  popping  with  laughter  and  mischief,  "it's  your  night. 
And.  anyhow,  as  I  told  you  there's  no  time  here  at  all. 
There's  no  hurry  now." 

From  that  time  onward  the  "education"  of  Uncle 
Paul  progressed  apace.  So  much  so  that  he  resolved 
to  make  his  home  in  England,  but  went  back  to  America; 
for  a  few  weeks  to  settle  his  affairs  there.  Xixie  had 
determined  him  to  devote  his  life  to  battling  against  the 
wrongs  and  suffering  of  childhood. 

Then,  coming  back  with  the  joy  of  this  approaching  labor 
in  his  heart,  the  veil  of  great  sadness  descended  upon  his 
newly  opening  life  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  a  dreadful 
void,  a  blank  of  pain  and  loneliness  that  nothing  seemed  able 
to  fill.  Nixie  went  from  him.  The  Hand  that  gilds  the  stars, 
and  touched  her  hair  with  the  yellow  of  the  sands  drew  her 
also  away.  Just  when  her  gentle  companionship  had  justified 
itself  for  him  as  something  ideally  charming  that  should  last 
always,  a  breath  of  wintry'  wind  passed  down  upon  that  gray 
house  under  the  hill,  and,  lo,  she  was  gone — gone  like  the 
spirit  of  her  little  birch  tree  from  the  cruelties  of  December. 

He  was  in  time  to  say  good-by — nothing  more  ;  in  time  to 
see  the  awful  shadow  fall  silently  upon  the  wasted  little  face, 
and  to  feel  the  cold  of  eternal  winter  creep  into  the  thin  ham3 
that  lay  to  the  last  within  his  own.  Not  a  single  word  did  hf 
utter  as  he  sat  there  beside  the  bed,  choked  to  the  brim  witl 
feelings  that  never  yet  have  known  the  words  to  clothe  them 
That  cold  entered  his  own  heart,  too,  and  numbed  it. 

Nixie  it  was  that  spoke,  though  she.  too.  said  little  enough 
The  lips  moved  feebly.  He  lowered  his  head  to  catch  the  lasl 
breath. 

"I  shall  come  back,"  he  heard  faintly,  "just  as  the  trees  dc 
in   the  spring  !" 

Xixie  kept  her  promise.  At  any  rate,  it  seemed 
to  Paul.  Through  the  shadows  of  eventime  her  spirit 
often  became  visible  to  the  uncle  whose  soul  she  hac 
unsealed,  and  her  voice  seemed  to  speak  in  the  ofc 
whimsical,  poetic  way.  And  so  the  angel  child  kepi 
her  uncle  company  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  teaching  hiff 
that  even  death  was  nothing  more  than  "slipping 
through  the  Crack"  to  a  fuller  life. 

The  Education  of  Uncle  Paul.  By  Algernor 
Blackwood.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Out  of  the  Night. 
Literally  "out  of  the  night"  does  the  heroine 
make  her  entrance  into  the  story.  After 
landing  in  England  from  America,  Vernon 
Wilmot  set  out  on  foot  to  find  an  aunt  living 
in  a  rural  district,  lost  her  way,  plodded  on 
wearily  through  a  stormy  night  and  happens 
to  seek  refuge  at  a  house  wherein  her  hus- 
band-to-be was  carrying  on  a  flirtation  with 
a  woman  who  had  run  away  from  one  man 
and  married  another.  But  there  is  more  to 
the  mystery  of  the  story  than  this,  the  un- 
raveling of  which  will  contribute  not  a  little 
to  the  reader's  interest.  For  background  Mrs. 
Reynolds  has  chosen  a  picturesque  countryside 
of  England,  with  characters  of  a  naturally  in- 
quisitive bent  and  marked  individuality.  The 
story  moves  forward  without  any  halting  and 
has  many  good  episodes.  Vernon  and  Jem 
are  cleverly  drawn,  while  the  miserable  Laura 
is  a  pathetic  figure  of  poignant  interest.  The 
dialogue  is  sprightly,  and  altogether  the  novel 
is  an  achievement  upon  which  its  author  may 
be  congratulated. 

Out  of  the  Night.     By  Mrs.   Baillie  Reynolds. 
New   York:   George   H.    Doran   Company;    $1.50. 


Dr.  Thome's  Idea. 
Dr.  Thorne  with  his  mystic  notions  about 
the  revisitation  of  the  earth  by  Christ  is 
somewhat  late  in  making  his  appearance  in 
this  story.  But  that  was  inevitable.  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  to  show  the  need  for  Dr.  Thorne. 
to  prepare  the  stage,  as  it  were,  and  this  he 
does  in  a  thorough  manner  by  his  descriptions 
of  the  thieving  James  Wadsworth  and  his 
near-criminal  son  Steve.  Those  early  chap- 
ters are  the  best  constructed,  and  perhaps  will 
most  enchain  the  interest  of  the  reader.  The 
narrative  is  not  wholly  sordid,  for  Mr.  Mitchell 
has  a  happy  gift  of  quiet  humor,  and  in  the 
case  of  Steve  is  able  to  suggest  something 
of  the  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil.  The 
story  makes  considerable  demands  upon  the 
credulity  of  the  reader,  for  the  meetings  and 
remeetings  of  the  principal  characters  strain 
the  law  of  probability  to  the  breaking  point. 
However,  the  resulting  influence  of  the  novel  is 
entirely  wholesome,  even  though  a  suspicion 
will  assert  itself  that  Steve's  final  redemption 
is  achieved  at  a  somewhat  disproportionate 
cost. 

Dr.    Thokne's    Idea.     By    John    Ames    Mitchell. 
New  York:  Life  Publishing  Company;  $1  net. 


The  Russian  Road  to  China. 

Aside  from  a  tendency  to  become  somewhat 
too  historical  in  his  opening  chapter,  Mr. 
Bates  has  much  of  interest  and  value  to  im- 
part in  recording  his  experiences  of  a  journey 
over  the  Cossack  path  to  China.  His  account 
of  the  great  Siberian  railroad  is  exceedingly 
vivid,  for  this  traveler  is  a  "good  mixer"  and 
can  obtain  excellent  "copy"  from  all  kinds 
of  people.  There  is  also  an  admirable  chapter 
devoted  to  Irkutsk,  which  holds  its  charm 
just  so  long  as  its  novelties  are  unworn.  Then 
the  visitor  is  hard  put  to  it  for  recreation,  as 
its  amusements  are  of  the  grosser  order  unre- 
deemed by  wit.  "The  students  discuss  hotly 
the  rights  of  man  and  the  Valhalla  prepared 
for  all  martyrs,  and  calm,  simple,  wholesome 
life  seems  to  be  reserved  for  the  workaday 
world  which  moves  on  its  slow  upward  way  in 
silence." 

Instead  of  going  into  hysterics  about  "revo- 
lution" in  Russia,  Mr.  Bates  writes  sanely 
about  "evolution."  He  sees  no  prospect  of 
a  revolution  in  the  empire  of  the  Czar,  for 
"governmental  restrictions  press  rather  less 
than  one  might  imagine  upon  the  plain  work- 
aday people,"  while  the  much-condemned  pass- 
port is  of  no  more  inconvenience  than  showing 
a  railroad  ticket  and  "does  not  come  within 
'forty  sagenes'  of  the  custom-house  inquisition 
which  faces  every  American  citizen  on  his 
return  home."  Indeed,  Mr.  Bates  affirms  that 
it  is  no  overstatement  to  declare  that  in  many 
matters  of  individual  liberty  the  Slav  enjoys 
more  than  the  American.  Whether  for  pleas- 
urable reading  or  instruction  the  volume  may 
be  warmly  commended. 

The  Russian  Road  to  China.  By  Lindon 
Bates,  Jr.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $3 
net. 


The  Black  Forest. 

Perhaps  the  best  test  of  a  travel  book  is  to 
consider  whether  the  author  inspires  his 
reader  with  a  desire  to  visit  the  places  he  de- 
scribes. Judged  by  such  a  standard,  Mr. 
Hughes  has  written  an  eminently  successful 
volume.  Few  will  be  able  to  read  his  pleasant 
pages  without  longing  to  tread  in  his  footsteps. 
And  the  more  so  because  he  assures  us  that 
in  the  Black  Forest  there  are  now  no  robbers, 
either  on  the  road  or  in  the  inns. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hughes  the  best  point 
of  departure  is  Strasburg,  not  alone  because 
from  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  the  cathedral 
one  may  get  a  view  of  all  the  hills  of  the 
Black  Forest,  but  because  it  is  the  French 
gate  of  entrance  and  brings  the  visitor  near- 
est to  the  Kinzig  Valley  of  many  attractions. 
So  the  reader  is  taken  at  the  start  to  the 
dizzy  height  of  Strasburg  cathedral  and  shown 
all  the  glories  of  the  land  he  is  to  explore. 
That  experience  will  make  him  eager  to  keep 
Mr.  Hughes  company,  for  he  is  an  ideal  com- 
panion, chatting  in  a  happy  manner  and  with  a  ' 


keen  eye  for  what  is  of  interest  and  a  gift  of 
droll  expression.  Thus  the  statue  of  Drake 
in  the  market-place  of  Offenbnrg  is  noted  but 
not  approved :  "It  is  not,  I  think,  the  face 
of  an  explorer,  but  still  less  is  it  the  face  of 
a  man  who  would  introduce  potatoes  into  Eu- 
rope. It  is  not  reckless  enough,  nor  suf- 
ficiently scientific."  Again,  observing  that  the 
church  at  Haslack  is  large  enough  to  seat  the 
population  ten  times  over,  Mr.  Hughes  notes 
that  "the  people  of  these  little  Black  Forest 
towns  seem  to  require  plenty  of  room  for  their 
devotions."  One  never  loses  the  sense  of 
companionship  in  this  entertaining  volume. 

A     Book    of    the     Black     Forest.     By     C.     E. 
Hughes.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $3  net. 

Our  Garden  Flowers. 
Having  failed  in  a  lifelong  search  for  a 
book  with  which  "one  might  make  a  little 
journey  into  the  garden  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  dwellers  therein,"  Harriet 
L.  Keeler  has  attempted  to  supply  the  want  in 
the  present  work.  Some  fifteen  pages  are  de- 
voted to  a  careful  list  of  genera  and  species, 
and  then  follow,  admirable  descriptions  of 
garden  plants,  ranging  from  the  najadaceae  or 
pondweed  family  to  the  composite.  The  char- 
acters are  given  in  the  terms  of  botany,  but 
in  addition  there  are  lucid  expositions  in- 
valuable for  purposes  of  identification.  Sweet 
herbs  are  dealt  with  in  a  separate  section  of 
the  volume,  and  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  book  is  equipped  with  a  good  glos- 
sary of  botanical  terms  and  an  excellent  index. 
Also  throughout  the  illustrations  are  unusually 
numerous  and  of  high  quality. 

Our    Garden    Flowers.     By   Harriet    L.    Kee'er. 
New   York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $2   net. 


The  Old  Order  Changeth. 

De  Tocqueville  would  not  recognize  in  the 
America  of  today  the  America  he  visited 
nearly  a  century  ago.  This  is  Mr.  White's 
conviction,  and  he  attributes  the  change  to 
the  common  use  of  steam.  Having  indicated 
effect  and  cause,  he  sets  himself  the  task  of 
telling,  "not  in  the  language  of  a  trained 
scientist,  but  in  the  words  of  an  observer  in 
the  midst  of  the  life  that  now  is,  something 
about  the  present  status  of  society  in 
America." 

Democracy  has  become  modified,  we  are 
told,  by  the  "extra-constitutional  government" 
which  began  to  take  charge  of  America  about 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Mr.  White  seems  to 
think  some  change  was  needed ;  we  have 
chained  the  devil  to  some  extent,  he  believes, 
but  "we  have  lost  somewhat  of  finesse,  some- 
what of  spirituality,  by  throwing  off  considera- 
tions of  ecclesiasticism  and  of  feudalism.  For 
democracy  is  crass,  and  the  very  palpableness 
of  the  thing  that  moves  us  must  in  its  nature 
keep  democracy  crass  and  ugly  and  brutal  so 
long  as  we  are  guided  chiefly  by  greed."  So 
the  present  problem  is  to  make  business  hon- 
est ;  "we  can  not  hope  to  socialize  the  forces 
of  steam  in  our  civilization  until  we  control 
and  socialize  ourselves."  And  how  is  that 
to  be  accomplished?  Not  by  the  secret  ballot, 
nor  the  direct  primary,  nor  commissions  and 
charters,  not  even  by  what  the  courts  can  do. 
"The  vital  question  is  what  will  our  schools 
do  for  us."  In  short,  we  must  begin  low 
down  and  see  that  the  sense  of  justice  is 
taught  rightly  to  those  in  the  sixth  grade,  who 
are  to  be  the  majorities  of  the  future. 

The  Old  Order  Changeth.  By  William  Allen 
White.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.25  net.  

A  Publisher's  Life-Story. 
Whether  the  present  owners  of  the  various 
periodicals  with  which  he  was  associated  will 
be  pleased  with  Mr.  Thayer  for  giving  away  so 
many  tricks  of  the  trade  is  an  open  question, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  written 
a  lively  and  interesting  though  somewhat  un- 
reliable book.  It  is.  in  fact,  such  an  autobiog- 
raphy as  Franklin  might  have  penned  had  he 
lived  in  these  more  bustling  times.  It  tells 
the  story  of  thirty  years'  hard  work,  beginning 
with  juvenile  efforts  as  a  printer  and  pub- 
lisher, and  ending  with  an  association  with 
Everybody's  Magazine  which  was  lucrative 
enough  to  enable  Mr.  Thayer  to  retire.  His 
connection  with  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  as 
advertising  manager  is  the  subject  of  a  par- 
ticularly entertaining  chapter,  while  that  en- 
titled "A  Month  and  a  Day  with  Munsey" 
demonstrates  that  the  person  named  is  "a 
genius  in  spots."  But  it  matters  little  to  what 
part  of  the  book  the  reader  turns,  he  will  find 
everywhere  something  to  catch  his  eye.  amuse 
him,  or  instruct.  Mr.  Thayer  is  probably  most 
proud  of  the  fight  he  made  in  the  interest  of 
clean  advertising,  resulting  in  the  elimination 
from  the  periodical  he  served  of  hair-restorer, 
cure-all  medicine  advertisements,  and  the  like. 

Astir.  A  Publisher's  Life-Story.  By  John 
Adams  Thayer.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.; 
$1.20  net. 

An  American  Citizen. 
Hardly  had  William  Henry  Baldwin,  Jr., 
passed  away  than  requests  were  made  to  his 
family  for  some  account  of  his  life.  They 
came  from  playfellows  of  his  boyhood,  class- 
mates at  school  and  university,  and  from 
business  associates  high  and  low  in  the  rail- 
road. According  to  Mr.  Brooks,  "the  most 
frequent  reason  given  why  a  'life'  should  be 
written    has   been    that    such    an   example   of 


civic  usefulness  should  be  preserved  for 
others.  The  best  expression  of  this  is  in 
the  words  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Ruth  Standish 
Baldwin :  'It  has  been  my  hope  that  Mr. 
Baldwin's  life  might  be  an  encouragement 
to  young  men  to  do  their  best.  I  had  thought 
more  especially  of  students  like  himself,  going 
out  into  the  struggle  and  needing  there  every 
inspiration  that  could  give  them  strength.' " 
That  these  requests  were  wise  is  proved 
by  the  present  volume.  It  is  not  a  memoir 
of  incident  so  much  as  a  study  of  ideals.  It 
is,  indeed,  an  almost  abstract  picture  of  a  man 
who  abhorred  the  usual  type  of  business 
morality.  When  Mr.  Baldwin  was  told,  "Very 
well,  then,  you  simply  pass  the  business  over 
to  your  less  scrupulous  rival,"  he  replied,  "I'll 
take  that  risk.  What  I  can't  do  straight,  he 
shall  have."  It  was  a  strong  theory  with  him 
that  railroads  should  be  regulated  in  the  public 
interest,  but  he  would  hear  nothing  of  public 
ownership.  He  was  also  a  conservative  in  his 
view  of  trade  unions,  the  test  with  him  ever 
being  the  liberty  of  the  individual.  But  in 
all  relations  of  life  it  was  true  of  him  that 
personal  ambitions  and  advantage  were  sec- 
ondary to  the  accomplishment  of  beneficial 
results. 

An  American  Citizen.  Life  of  William  Henry 
Baldwin,  Jr.  By  John  Graham  Brooks.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.50  net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
That  knowledge  of  the  East  which  has  stood 
B.  L.  Putnam  Weale  in  such  good  stead  in  his 
serious  books  enables  him  to  create  in  "The 
Human  Cobweb"  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.50) 
a  realistic  Chinese  atmosphere.  The  scene 
of  the  story  is  laid  in  Peking  and  its  theme 
is  concerned  with  the  struggles  of  Europeans 
bidding  against  each  other  for  concessions 
from  the  Chinese  government.  But  in  addi- 
tion there  is  a  love  episode  of  absorbing  in- 
terest 

An  admirable  child's  story  is  "Little  Miss 
Fales"  (Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.25),  which 
confesses  to  the  joint  authorship  of  Emilie 
Benson  and  Alden  Arthur  Knipe.  It  tells  of 
a  little  maiden  who  is  named  "John"  because 
of  her  boyish  traits,  which  include  pluck  of 
an  unusual  order,  to  say  nothing  of  a  rare 
good  humor.  Glimpses  of  foreign  travel  play 
a  part  in  the  story,  and  at  the  end  the  little 
heroine  is  rewarded  for  her  faithful  devotion 
to   her  mother. 

Among  the  themes  discussed  in  an  earnest 
manner  by  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown  in  "Gov- 
ernment by  Influence"  (Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.;  $1.35)  are  the  self-respect  of  cities,  the 
development  of  agricultural  education,  the  re- 
lations of  religious  and  secular  education,  the 
needs  of  children  in  the  United  States,  and 
industrial  education  as  a  national  interest. 
Each  chapter  contains  many  useful  sugges- 
tions, and  the  book  as  a  whole  is  remarkable 
for  its  lofty  spirit  and  high  ideals. 

Edward  Breck's  studies  of  animal  life  in 
"Wilderness  Pets  at  Camp  Buckshaw" 
I  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.50  net)  make 
an  exceedingly  entertaining  volume,  even 
though  it  is  designed  to  "stand  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  study  nature  reverently  at  first  hand, 
and  a  protest  against  those  baneful  results  of 
modern  civilization — insensate  luxury  and 
false  and  artificial  standards  of  life."  The 
book  is  rich  in  incident,  conveys  a  large 
amount  of  instruction  in  a  pleasant  form, 
and   is  well  illustrated  from  photographs. 

Alice  MeynelFs  graceful  pen  is  responsible 
for  a  delightful  little  volume  entitled  "Ceres' 
Runaway"  (John  Lane  Company;  $1.25  net), 
which  gathers  up  twenty-one  dainty  essays. 
There  is  an  excellent  study  of  the  painter  Hay- 
don,  which  points  the  moral  that  there  is  no 
pardon  for  making  mistakes  as  to  one's 
powers,  and  another  on  "The  Audience," 
which  has  some  pertinent  views  as  to  theatre- 
going  people.  Mrs.  Meynell  thinks  the  time 
may  come  when  "a  national  school  of  dra- 
matic audience  shall  not  accept  artifices  that 
could  not  convince  the  fool  among  them." 
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A  New  Book  by  DILLON  WALLACE 

(Anlhor  of  "  The  Long  Labrador  Trail ") 

Beyond  the  Mexican  Sierras 

Mr.  Wallace  was  quick  to  see  the  splendid 
prospects  of  this  charming  country.  His 
book  throws  much  light  upon  the  in- 
dustrial and  picturesque  aspects  of  Merico 
Fully  illustrated.    :::::::    Net  $2.00 
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Miss   Garrett's  School,  San  Mateo 

For  Girls — Primary  and  Advanced  Work. 
Classes  for  little  boys. 

Fall   term   begins  September   5,  1910.     For  particular! 
apply  MISS  W.  GARRETT, 

141  Elm  St.,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


MOTHER  WISMER.  Violinist 

Will  resume  teaching  August  1st 
Residence,    2945    Fillmore    Street.       Berkeley  Studio, 
2525  College  Avenue — Saturdays. 


Pennsylvania,  Ogontz  School  P.  O. 

Ogontz   School  for  Young  Ladies 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours  from  New 
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"A  School  of  Distinction" 

The  Mount  Ida  School  offers 
much  more  than  the  usual 
boarding-school  '  finish" — its 
benefits  are  scholarly  and  cul- 
tured, as  well  as  homelike  and 
exceptionally  enjoyable  to  an 
unusual  degree. 

Pupils  or  parents  who  desire 
the  but  for  1910-11  should 
write  now  for  the  new  illus- 
trated Year  Book,  as  judging 
from  the  past  the  limited  ca- 
pacity of  the  school  will  be  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  demand. 
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On  the  Summit  of  Mount  Ida 
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from  Boston 


General  and  elective  courses. 
Advanced  courses  la  English, 
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and  violin  with  very  aettd  men. 
Certificate  without  txaminaihn 
to  Vassar.Wellesley,  Smith,  etc. 
Resident  nurse.     Gymnasium. 

108  Summit  Street 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


A  First  Book  in  Psychology. 
As  a  rule  a  book  about  psychology  is  a 
forbidding  thing.  It  abounds  in  technical  jar- 
gon, and  leaves  the  reader  at  the  close  of 
his  ordeal  no  wiser  than  before.  But  Miss 
Calkins  is  an  ideal  expositor,  and  the  present 
volume  is  as  fascinating  as  a  novel.  Its  chief 
charm  is  that  a  practical,  lucid  example  is 
never  far  away.  One  example  must  suffice. 
In  discussing  the  unhappy  emotions  Miss  Cal- 
kins writes  :  "Every  revolt  from  tyranny  and 
oppression  is  a  living  illustration  of  the  con- 
trast between  terror  or  fear  and  hatred.  Why 
did  the  French  peasantry,  who  endured  the  bur- 
dens of  Louis  Quatorze,  rebel  against  the  ma- 
terially lessened  impositions  of  Louis  Seize? 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  emotional  contrast 
between  the  two  generations,  only  a  century 
apart:  in  the  earlier  period,  hapless  suffering 
from  disease,  starvation,  and  exaction  of  every 
sort,  without  the  stirring  of  opposition  ;  a  hun- 
dred years  later,  fierce  and  furious  resentment 
against  oppression  and  misery?  There  is  only 
one  answer  to  questions  such  as  these.  The 
-peasants  of  the  older  period  were  still  bound 
by  the  traditional  belief  that  court  and  nobles 
were  naturally  above  them,  loftier  and  more 
powerful  than  they.  .  .  ,  Rousseau's  teach- 
ings of  the  essential  likeness  of  man  to  man, 
once  it  took  root  in  the  mind  of  the  French 
people,  grew  of  necessity  into  the  conviction 
that  peasants  and  nobles  were  no  longer  sepa- 
rated by  an  impassable  barrier."  This  is  an 
admirable  handbook,  whether  for  college  or 
horn  e^  use. 

A  First  Book  in  Psychology.  By  Mary 
Wbiton  Calkins.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $1.90   net 

Hardy  Plants  for  Cottage  Gardens. 
Disagreeing  with  those  writers  on  horti- 
culture who  give  the  impression  that  "in 
America  a  successful  garden  springs  from  the 
soil  as  much  as  Minerva  did  from  the  head 
of  Jupiter,"  Helen  R.  Albee  adopts  the  more 
honest  if  less  attractive  policy  of  setting  down 
a  record  of  the  ignorance  and  repeated  fail- 
ures which  have  attended  her  efforts  to  call  a 
garden  into  being.  This  is  the  way  to  dis- 
count disappointment,  and  the  reader  who 
learns  the  lessons  taught  in  these  pages  will 
be  inured  to  hardships  and  equipped  to  make 
them  as  few  as  possible.  The  various  chapters 
describe  an  incipient  garden,  the  growth  of  the 
garden  and  its  owner's  ambitions,  seeds,  propa- 
gation of  plants,  vices  of  plants,  and  various 
other  important  matters.  Throughout  the 
writer  maintains  a  strain  of  cheeriness,  while 
the  practical  advice  is  of  the  best  because 
based  upon  long  experience.  The  charm  of 
gardening  is  well  put:  "I  feel  unified  and  in 
harmony  with  the  world  about  me ;  I  am  one 
of  the  working  forces  of  Nature.  So  the  real 
flower  of  the  garden  is  ever  extending  onward 
and  upward  as  a  revelation  of  spiritual  in- 
sight." Nearly  half  the  volume  is  devoted  to 
an  exceedingly  useful  list  of  hardy  trees, 
shrubs,  perennials,  and  annuals.  There  are 
many  well-chosen  illustrations  and  a  capital 
index. 

Hardy  Plants  for  Cottage  Gardens.  By  Helen 
R.  Albee.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.60 
net 


of  house-hunting  and  home-life  in  the  famous 
city.  In  his  pleasant  chapter  descriptive  of 
the  villa  he  rented,  Mr.  Vernon  tells  also  of 
the  nearby  villa  which  was  the  former  country 
home  of  Eleonora  Duse,  with  its  quiet  garden 
full  of  roses.  In  one  window  was  wont  to 
stand  a  vase  with  a  single  white  rose  when- 
ever the  actress  was  at  home.  Not  far  away 
is  the  farm  leased  by  Gabriele  d'Annunzio, 
but  in  his  absence  is  "mostly  given  over  to 
a  horde  of  pampered  dogs  of  a  dozen  breeds." 

Even  when  Mr.  Vernon  comes  to  the  Florence 
and  its  environs  about  which  so  much  has  been 
written  he  maintains  his  hold  on  his  reader. 
Thus  from  every  point  of  view  the  book  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  Florentine  literature, 
and  its  text  attractions  are  enhanced  by  gen- 
erous illustration.  The  reproductions  of  pho- 
tographs are  admirable  examples  of  half-tone 
work,  while  the  numerous  dainty  pen  sketches 
let  into  the  type  are  a  constant  source  of 
pleasure. 

In  and  Out  of  Florence.  By  Max  Vernon. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $2.50  net 


been  submitted  to  the  private  soldiers  engaged 
in   the  events  recorded. 


The  New  Baedeker. 
If  Mr.  Peck  could  divest  himself  of  his  irri- 
tating self-consciousness  and  were  less  ob- 
viously so  pleased  with  his  own  performances, 
he  would  have  more  admirers.  Does  he  not 
realize  that  a  man  generally  gets  the  waiters 
he  deserves,  and  that  that  may  be  the  reason 
why  he  was  served  in  the  Adelphi  Hotel  at 
Livperpool  by  "the  most  insolent  German 
waiters  that  can  be  found  in  Europe"  ?  He 
can  not  describe  the  voyage  without  sneering 
at  most  of  his  fellow-passengers,  and  all 
through  these  chapters  there  lingers  the  im- 
pression of  a  very  superior  person  on  his 
travels.  Which  is  a  pity,  for  Mr.  Peck  can 
be  entertaining  and  has  an  observant  eye. 
Between  the  lines,  the  descriptions  of  Havre 
and  Trouville,  of  Berlin,  Rome,  Rouen,  Brus- 
sels and  Malines,  and  Liverpool  contain  much 
amusing  comment,  and  the  chapters  devoted  to 
America  are  bright  with  anecdote  and  char- 
acterization. Of  course  Mr.  Peck  does  not 
like  Boston ;  two  of  a  trade  never  agree. 
Hence  his  delight  in  telling  the  story  of  a 
Boston  lady  who  asked  a  distinguished  visitor 
whether  he  had  noticed  any  difference  be- 
tween the  English  spoken  by  cultivated  Ameri- 
cans elsewhere  and  the  English  he  had  heard 
in  Boston.  No,  was  the  reply,  except  that 
"cultivated  Americans  elsewhere  speak  easy 
English,  while  the  same  class  of  Americans  in 
Boston  speak  anxious  English."  On  ship- 
board Mr.  Peck  appears  to  have  been  annoyed 
by  couples  making  love.     That  seems  curious. 

The  New  Baedeker.     By  Harry  Thurston  Peck. 
New  York:   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;   $1.50  net. 


In  and  Out  of  Florence. 
Max  Vernon's  "new  introduction  to  a  well- 
knovt  a  city"  tells  of  two  Florences ;  the  one 
peculiar  to  the  author  and  his  wife,  and  the 
othfr  comprising  the  churches,  galleries,  and 
p3>"  ;es  familiar  through  so  many  books. 

'ora  the  first  section  of  the  book  the  pros- 
-j=t_.ve  visitor  can  gain  much  valuable  in- 
:-rmation.  It  tells  about  hotels  and  pensions 
n  a  gossipy  way,  and  then  uncovers  the  secret 


Gossip  ot  Books  and  Authors. 
While  it  is  good  news  to  learn  that  the  "Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography"  is  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  three  volumes  which  are  to  deal 
with  the  lives  of  famous  people  who  died  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Edward  VII,  there  are  many 
users  of  that  invaluable  work  who  would  be 
still  more  pleased  to  learn  that  the  original 
edition  is  to  undergo  a  thorough  revision  in 
the  light  of  recent  information.  And,  by  the 
way,  when  will  a  firm  of  American  publishers 
emulate  the  noble  example  of  Smith,  Elder  & 
Co.  by  undertaking  a  similar  dictionary  of 
the  illustrious  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
United  States? 

Jane  Addams's  own  account  of  her  notable 
lifework  in  Chicago  is  to  be  published  in  the 
fall  under  the  title  of  "Twenty  Years  at  Hull 
House." 

Contrary  to  reports  which  have  been  made 
in  several  quarters,  Mrs.  Charles  Barclay,  the 
author  of  "The  Rosary,"  is  not  an  American 
despite  the  fact  that  her  novel  is  published  by 
the  Putnams.  Like  Lucas  Malet,  Mrs.  Bar- 
clay is  the  wife  of  an  Episcopalian  clergyman, 
and  is  sister  to  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth. 

Henry  Milner  Rideout's  latest  novel,  "The 
Twisted  Foot,"  has  been  added  to  the  list  of 
books  for  crews'  libraries  in  the  United  States 
navy. 

Arrangements  for  the  celebration  of  the 
centenary  of  Thackeray's  birth  in  July  next 
year  are  being  made  by  the  Titmarsh  Club. 
Of  course  there  will  be  a  public  dinner,  but 
in  addition  the  event  will  be  commemorated 
by  an  exhibition  of  pictures,  manuscripts,  and 
personal  relics  of  the  great  novelist. 

E.  Phillips  Oppenheim  has  given  up  his 
business  interests  to  devote  his  entire  time  to 
travel  and  writing.  He  is  to  visit  America, 
the  native  land  of  his  wife,  and  make  arrange- 
ments for  future  books.  His  latest  novel, 
"Havoc,"  is  to  appear  in  serial  form  in  the 
Smart  Set  Magazine. 

Dulcet  sentences  were  used  by  Professor 
Perrin  in  presenting  John  Burroughs  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  at  Yale.  "No  living 
American  realizes  the  sweet  dream  of  Horace 
better  than  Mr.  Burroughs.  He  passed  from 
the  education  of  a  country  academy  and  from 
school  teaching  through  a  clerkship  in  the 
United  States  treasury  and  national  bank  ex- 
aminership  to  the  undisturbed  cultivation  of 
fruit  and  literature.  Our  Augustus  likes  to 
visit  him;  our  Rome  and  our  Maecenas  are 
within  easy  reach."  Augustus  we  know,  of 
course,  and  New  York  may  stand  for  the 
city  of  the  Tiber,  but  who  is  "our  Maecenas"  ? 
Professor  Perrin  wisely  avoided  all  reference 
to  nature-faking,  for  that  would  have  ruined 
his  Horatian  simile. 

Two  hundred  dollars  for  a  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  would  have 
seemed  a  goodly  achievement  to  Lewis  Car- 
roll, otherwise  that  clerical  recluse  known  to 
his  friends  as  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Dodgson.  The 
creator  of  Alice  has  been  dead  twelve  years, 
but  his  unique  illustrator,  Sir  John  Tenniel, 
still  survives  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  ninety. 

Paul  Elmer  More's  editorial  duties  are  hap- 
pily not  so  absorbing  as  to  interfere  with  the 
annual  production  of  a  "Shelburne  Essays" 
volume.  That  which  is  due  in  the  approach- 
ing fall  will  discuss,  among  other  nineteenth 
century  authors,  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  Hood, 
Tennyson,  William  Morris,  and  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich. 

An  exhaustive  account  of  those  privateers 
who  preyed  on  Spanish  commerce  and  sacked 
Spanish  cities  along  the  shores  of  the  Carib- 
bean will  be  given  by  C.  H.  Haring  in  his 
forthcoming  "The  Buccaneers  in  the  West  In- 
dies in  the  Seventeenth  Century."  The  vol- 
ume will  be  based  on  research  among  contem- 
porary and  unpublished  documents. 

Upwards  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand dollars  have  been  expended  by  the  Brit- 
ish government  on  the  four  volumes  of  the 
official  history  of  the  Boer  War.  So  minute 
was  the  proof  revision  that  not  a  single  error 
has  been  detected,  even  to  the  initials  of  a 
subordinate  officer.     Proofs  are  said  to  have 


New  Books  Received. 
FICTION. 

Vera  of  the  Strong  Heart.  By  Marion  Mole. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25. 

In  the  English  competition  of  which  the  first 
prize  was  won  by  "A  Marriage  Under  the  Terror" 
this  novel  was  awarded  the  second  place.  The 
judges  give  it  high  praise,  one  declaring  that  "the 
power    of    description    is    very    unusual." 

When  Love  Calls  Men  to  Arms.  By  Stephen 
Chalmers.      Boston:   Small,   Maynard  &  Co.;   $1.50. 

Described  as  "an  autobiography  of  love  and  ad- 
venture, truthfully  set  down  by  Rorie  Maclean, 
laird  of  Kilellan,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
here  rewritten  from  the  original  MS.  into  clearer 
English." 

The  Gossamer  Thread.  By  Venita  Seibert. 
Boston:    Small,    Maynard   &    Co. 

A  modern  fairy  tale,  concerned  with  the  doings 
of  Velleda,  "who  understood  about  the  'different 
world.'  " 

Once  Aboard  the  Lugger.  By  A.  S.  M.  Hutch- 
inson.    New  York:  Mitchell  Kennerley;   $1,50. 

Not  to  be  read,  the  author  remarks,  "by  those 
who  in  their  novels  would  have  the  entertainment 
of  characters  that  are  brilliant  and  wealthy,  noble 
of  birth   or  admirable  of  spirit." 

Elizabeth  Davenay.  Bv  Claire  de  Pratz.  New 
York:    Mitchell    Kennerley;    $1.50. 

A  study  of  life  in  France  centring  in  Paris.  The 
characters  are  vivacious  and  the  situations  full  of 
interest. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Princess  Helene  von  Racowitza.  Ah  Auto- 
biography. Authorized  translation  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Cecil  Mar.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;    $3.50. 

Frank  revelations  of  a  varied  life  written  "not 
to  shock  my  readers,  but  to  warn  them  of  certain 
things  in  life  which  are  better  avoided,  or  maybe 
to  prove  to  them  that,  after  all,  the  best  thing 
life  contains  is  courage  to  uphold   truth." 

An  American  Citizen.  The  Life  of  William 
Henry  Baldwin,  Jr.  By  John  Graham  Brooks. 
Boston:   Houghton  Mifflin  Company;   $1.50  net. 

A  study  of  special  appeal  to  young  men  starting 
on  their  career,  and  to  older  people  who  are  in- 
terested  in  industrial  or  sociological  problems. 

Astir.  A  Publisher's  Life-Story.  By  John 
Adams  Thayer.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.; 
$1.20  net. 

Described  as  "the  real  business  story  of  a  real 
business  man."  The  publishers  assert  that  not 
since  the  "Letters  from  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to 
His  Son"  have  they  issued  so  "human"  a  book. 

Marius  the  Epicurean.  2  Vols.  The  Renais- 
sance. By  Walter  Pater.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan   Company;    $2.50    net. 

Three  volumes  in  the  collected  edition  of  Pater's 
works.  The  typography  is  admirable,  the  paper  of 
first  rate  quality,  and  the  binding  tasteful  and  dig- 
nified. 

From  Irish  Castles  to  French  Chateaux.  By 
Norma  Bright  Carson.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard 
&  Co. 

An  attractive  record  of  a  tour  in  Europe,  with 
chapters  on  the  Scottish  Lake  district,  Edinburgh, 
literary  London,  the  homes  of  Milton,  Paris,  and 
Versailles.  There  are  numerous  illustrations  from 
photographs. 


The     Valley     o 
New   York:  G.  P. 


f     Aosta.     By     Felice     Ferrero. 

Putnam's  Sons;   $2  net. 
An   enthusiastic   and   picturesque  account  of  the 
famous  Italian  valley  with  sketches  of  its  mountain 
scenery,   castles,    forts,   etc.      The  volume  is   richly 
illustrated  and  there  are  some  admirable  maps. 

The  Future  of  Trade-Unionism  and  Capital- 
ism in  a  Democracy.  By  Charles  W.  Eliot.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1  net. 

Two  lectures  given  under  the  Larwill  foundation 
which  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  establishment 
of  right  relations  between  capital  and  labor  will 
not  prevent  the  production  in  every  generation  of 
a  small  number  of  rich  men. 

Mark  Twain's  Speeches.  With  a  preface  by 
Mark  Twain  and  an  introduction  by  W.  D. 
Howells.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;   $2  net. 

Mr.  Howells  says  he  never  heard  Clemens  speak 
when  he  quite  failed;  "he  studied  every  word  and 
syllable,  and  memorized  them  by  a  system  of 
mnemonics  peculiar  to  himself." 

A  Labrador  Spring.  By  Charles  W.  Townsend. 
Boston:    Dana    Estes  &   Co.;    $1.50. 

Describes  a  cruise  along  the  southwest  Labrador 
coast,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Indian  life, 
and  offers  some  suggestive  studies  of  natural  his- 
tory. Illustrations  from  photographs  by  the  au- 
thor. 


The  Coming  Religion.  B3'  Charles  F.  Dole. 
Boston :    Small,    Maynard   &    Co. 

Pleads  for  tolerance  and  sympathy  toward  the 
men  of  all  forms  of  faith,  and  teaches  that  it  is 
impossible  to  live  the  life  of  religion  in  the  terms 
of  this  study  without  living  a   "life  of  hope." 

The  Historic  Episcopate.  By  Robert  Ellis 
Thompson.     Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press. 

Represents  the  study  of  nearly  half  a  century, 
and  deals  with  the  New  Testament  age,  the  Pres- 
byterian Fathers,  and  comes  down  to  Tudor, 
Stuart,  and  modern  Anglicanism. 

The  Real  Roosevelt.  Edited  by  Alan  Warner. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1  net. 

Devoted  to  his  "forceful  and  fearless  utterances 
on  various  subjects."  There  is  a  foreword  by 
Lyman  Abbott. 

Standards  of  Reasonableness  in  Local  Freight 
Discriminations.  By  John  Maurice  Clark.  New 
York:  Columbia  University;  $1,25. 

An  attempt  to  "gather  from  scientific  and  popu- 
lar discussions  alike  the  various  ideas  as  to  what 
constitutes  reasonableness  as  between  different  lo- 
calities in  the  adjustment  of  freight  rates." 

The  Transition  in  Virginia  from  Colony  to 
Commonwealth.  By  Charles  Rarasdell  Lingley. 
New  York:    Columbia  University;   $1.50. 

A  study  of  the  Revolution  within  the  limits  of 
Virginia, 
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IBSEN'S  "PILLARS  OF  SOCIETY." 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

Evidently  a  new  Ibsen  play — new,  at  least, 
in  its  acted  form — is  something  of  a  drawing 
card  to  judge  by  the  line  in  front  of  the 
Columbia  Theatre,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
"Pillars  of  Society"  matinee.  The  manage- 
ment evidently  took  heart  of  grace,  for  the 
piece,  billed  at  first  for  only  two  Wednesday 
matinees,  was  promptly  announced  for  two 
additional  evening  performances  during  the 
second  week   of   Mrs.   Fiske's   engagement. 

Ibsen  is  an  iconoclast ;  and  so,  although  the 
curtain  rose  on  an  attractively  simple  scene  of 
social  enjoyment,  in  which  the  pastor  of  the 
little  Norwegian  town  in  which  the  action 
takes  place  is  reading  aloud  to  a  group  of 
ladies  gathered  around  a  table  employed  in 
useful  sewing,  well  we  know  that  there  is  a 
strong  individuality  somewhere  in  the  back- 
ground that  is  going  to  introduce  the  element 
of  discord  upon  the  peaceful  scene.  These 
ladies,  it  presently  turns  out,  are  members  of 
a  society  allied  together  for  "the  moral  regen- 
eration of  the  lapsed  and  lost."  Each  one 
of  them,  and  the  pastor  preeminently  so,  is 
permeated  with  a  soothing  consciousness  of 
respectability,  prosperity,  and  self-righteous- 
ness. The  pastor  is  a  Chadband  at  heart, 
although  mild,  apparently  harmless,  and  really 
well-meaning  on  the  surface.  He  is  infected, 
thoroughly  infected,  with  the  disease  of  the 
town.  It  is  the  same  old  disease,  the  mani- 
festations of  which  embittered  Ibsen's  youth, 
and  drove  him,  in  self-exile,  from  his  own 
land  in. his  maturer  years — hypocrisy. 

It  presently  appears  that  these  godly  ladies 
indulge  freely  in  the  joys  of  scandal-monger- 
ing.  The  group  dissolves,  but  several  of  the 
guests  who  remain  embark,  for  the  edification 
of  a  newcomer  to  the  town,  upon  a  long  recital 
of  some  discreditable  happenings  in  the  lives 
of  several  relatives  of  their  host  and  hostess. 
This  scene  is  a  most  taxing  one  for  the 
auditor,  for,  cleverly  as  Ibsen  brings  it 
around,  so  that  the  audience  is  informed  as 
to  the  state  of  things  as  they  are  with  the 
leading  characters,  it  is  a  desperately  difficult 
task  to  follow  the  recital  intelligently  and 
keep  tab  on  the  relationships  and  identities  of 
the  people  involved. 

I  will  therefore  say,  for  the  edification  of 
those  who  will  see  the  play  this  week,  that  the 
story  as  related  by  the  scandal-mongers  is 
briefly  this  :  Johan  Tonnesen,  younger  brother 
of  Mrs.  Bernick — the  hostess — has  left  town 
some  years  before  for  America,  under  a 
cloud.  He  is  believed  to  have  been  the  lover 
of  a  woman  known  as  Madame,  who  died, 
after  he  abandoned  her,  leaving  her  child 
Dina,  who  is  at  present  a  member  of  the  Ber- 
nick household,  having  been  brought  up  by 
Martha  Bernick.  Martha,  a  gentle,  patient, 
good  soul,  worthy  of  her  name,  is  a  school 
teacher,  the  sister  of  Karsten  i Bernick  (Hol- 
brook  Blinn),  the  big  man  of  the  town,  and 
master  of  the  house  in  which  the  guests  are 
assembled.  Lona  Hessel  (Mrs.  Fiske)  is  men- 
:ioned  as  a  highly  eccentric  woman.  She  is 
:he  step-sister  of  Mrs.  Bernick,  and  also  of 
foung  Johan.  Lona  is  the  iconoclast.  She 
las  in  the  past  flown  in  the  face  of  all  preju- 
dices and  ignored  the  town  standards  by  her 
eccentricities,  her  independence,  and  her 
aughing  jibes  at  the  conventional  tenets  of 
he  townspeople.  The  women  speak  of  her 
■vith  bated  breath,  as  if  she  were  a  com- 
nunist.  They  infect  the  audience  with  their 
deas,  and  when,  during  the  moment  that  a 
:ircus  parade  is  passing  by,  the  rigorously 
Hosed  curtains  are  thrust  apart,  and  Lona 
Vessel  bursts  in,  we  are  thoroughly  disposed 
o  regard  her  as  the  Scarlet  Woman  in  per- 
;on. 

This,  however,  is  a  little  joke  that  Ibsen 
•lays  on  us.  The  right  bearings  of  the  whole 
tory  are  presently  revealed  to  us.  Lona 
tands  for  truth,  honor,  candor,  courage,  inde- 
'lendence.  She  flings  the  closed  curtains  aside 
nd  asks  for  fresh  air,  and  by  that  act  typi- 
ies  her  place  in  this  drama  of  warring  mo- 
ives  and  unwholesome  hypocrisies. 

Lona  is  not  the  protagonist.  Him  she  has 
ome  to  watch,  to  warn,  to  awaken.  It  is 
Carsten  Bernick,  the  magnate  of  the  town, 
he  promoter  of  its  wealth,  the  custodian  of 
ts  traditions,  who  is  the  prominent  figure  in 
he  play.  He  has  loved  Lona  in  his  youth,  but 
iad  put  that  love  aside,  choosing  for  a  wife 
woman  of  more  conventional  nature  and 
reater  wealth.  This  man  occupies  the  centre 
f  the  battle-ground,  in  the  conflict  between 
is  baser  self  and  the  ideals  of  honor  and 


independence  to  which  Lona  sturdily  clings. 
He  is  the  hidden  sinner  who  is  the  unsus- 
pected father  of  Dina,  and  he  has  allowed  the 
story  of  Johan's  financial  dishonesty — which 
existed  only  in  the  scandal-loving  imagina- 
tions of  the  town — to  grow  and  spread,  in 
order  to  keep  the  young  man  away  and  thus 
prevent  discovery  of  his  own  sins. 

The  power  and  interest  of  the  play  lie  in 
the  development  of  evil  intent  and  unscrupu- 
lous purpose,  leading  to  almost  criminal  acts 
of  this  strong  man,  who  is  one  of  the  pillars 
of  the  town,  in  the  upholding  of  falseness 
and  that  special  brand  of  Philistine  morality 
which   Ibsen   so  despises. 

To  maintain  his  position,  to  retain  his 
wealth,  this  man  not  only  lives  a  lie,  but 
lends  himself  to  deliberately  filching  away 
the  good  name  of  another.  Not  only  that, 
but,  in  his  shipyard,  he  forces  his  foreman  to 
declare  a  rotten,  unseaworthy  ship  ready  for 
a  voyage  that  his  clerk  (ells  him  will  never  be 
completed.  The  man  he  has  wronged  is  to 
sail  in  that  ship,  and  the  prospect  of  release 
from  the  fear  of  discovery  paralyzes  his  con- 
science. 

In  "Pillars  of  Society"  Ibsen  has  accom- 
plished the  wonderful  feat  of  placing  before 
us  the  intimate  psychology  of  a  soul,  and 
baring  to  the  view  of  a  theatrical  audience  its 
most  secret,  most  desperate  struggles.  Lona 
Hessel's  purpose  in  the  play  now  becomes 
apparent.  She  has  loved  the  man  who  gave 
her  up,  and,  with  her  brother,  she  has  re- 
turned from  America  to  be  as  a  sort  of 
conscience-beacon  to  him  in  the  terrible  break- 
ers in  which  he  is  struggling.  She  hopes,  and 
still  hopes  even  when  he  seems  to  have 
sounded  the  knell  of  his  dead  rectitude. 

She  is  present  when  the  two  men  have  it 
out.  To  our  amazement,  she  encourages  the 
wronged  Johan  to  return  to  America  without 
accusing  the  other  and  vindicating  his  own 
good  name  with  the  self-incriminating  letters 
written  by  Karsten.  She  watches  Karsten 
with  her  bright  eyes,  dropping  continually 
brief,  trenchant  utterances  to  right  the  wrong 
that  has  perverted  all  his  ideas. 

Later,  she  amazes  us  again  by  tearing  into 
bits  the  letters  that  are  Johan's  only  defense. 
But  she  dares  to  do  it  because  she  has  hopes, 
almost  convictions,  of  his  ultimate  victory 
over  himself.  The  victory  comes  at  the  last, 
when  Bernick,  wrought  to  a  pitch  of  high 
exaltation  by  the  safe  return  of  his  young 
runaway  son  from  the  ship  that  was  sure  to 
founder,  suddenly  resolves  to  confess  his 
faults  to  his  townsmen,  who  have  assembled 
to  do  him  honor. 

The  action  of  the  play  works  up  splendidly 
to  this  point.  Bernick,  who  has  been  proud, 
stiff-necked,  and  ruthless  in  his  pitiless  egoism, 
has  nevertheless  been  under  such  a  frightful 
tension  that  the  spectator  of  this  soul-struggle 
foresees  calamity  for  some  one  when  the  ten- 
sion breaks. 

The  confession  is  the  result.  But,  strange 
to  say,  the  finale  of  the  play  is  as  clear 
weather  after  a  storm.  The  only  ones  who 
scorn  the  penitent  are  his  fellow-conspirators 
in  filching  money  out  of  the  public  purse. 
His  wife  goes  sobbing  to  his  arms.  Lona 
Hessel  utters  a  cry  of  joy,  and  clasps  his  hand, 
in  warm  restoration  of  the  friendship  and 
respect  long  withheld.  Presumably  the  towns- 
people are  at  heart  weary  of  hypocritical 
falsities,  and,  for  the  illuminating  moment, 
rejoice  in  the  warm  beams  of  truth.  The 
spectator  feels  a  sympathetic  pleasure.  Joy, 
relief   is   contagious. 

It  is  a  most  curious  feeling  to  find  one's 
self  at  the  close  of  an  Ibsen  play  in  this 
sunny  atmosphere.  When  Bernick  kissed  his 
wife,  embraced  his  boy,  and  clasped  the  hands 
of  his  faithful  friends  while  a  happy  smile 
drove  away  the  shadows  from  his  pallid, 
conscience-tortured  countenance,  it  seemed  in- 
congruous in   an  Ibsen  play. 

But  I  think  I  know  why.  I  have  never  ob- 
served that  people  who  confessed  their  sins 
courted  a  large  audience.  We  must  not  for- 
get that  there  is  a  certain  luxury  in  confes- 
sion. It  is  a  human  instinct  to  avoid  placing 
one's  self  in  a  situation  in  which  one  must 
directly  and  personally  confront  condemnation 
and  hostility.  Therefore  it  was  un-Ibsen-like 
and  scarcely  true  to  nature  for  Bernick  to 
make  so  public  a  confession.  And,  further- 
more, it  was  made  in  rather  oratorical  style, 
as  rendered  by  Holbrook  Blinn.  who  had,  in 
all  else,  given  a  singularly  consistent,  realistic, 
and  dramatically  powerful  impersonation  of 
the  rapid  deterioration  wrought  in  Bernick  by 
egoism  and  unscrupulous  ambition. 

In  presenting  this  play  Mrs.  Fiske  should 
be  given  credit  for  having  set  aside  all  per- 
sonal claims  to  a  star  role,  and  for  sheer 
respect  for  serious  drama,  and  for  a  desire  to 
make  the  public  acquainted  with  her  favorite 
Ibsen,  to  have  brought  out  a  play  in  which 
she  plays  a  secondary  part.  Probably  the 
role  of  Lona  was  never  better  played;  Mrs. 
Fiske  constantly,  by  looks,  inflections,  gestures, 
interpreted  Ibsen's  meanings.  Not  that  Ibsen 
was  in  Delphic  mood  when  he  wrote  this 
play  :  there  is  in  it  less  ground  for  argument, 
discussion,  and  disagreement  than  in  most  of 
his  acted  plays.  But  as  Ibsen  never  indulged 
in  forewords,  or  explanations,  it  comes  to  us, 
when  we  see  Mrs.  Fiske  acting  in  his  plays, 
that  the  great  Norwegian  iconoclast  could  rest 
more  easily  in  his  grave  if  he  could  see  his 


under-meanings  being  brought  into  high  relief 
by  the  quickening  power  of  one  small  woman's 
brain.  But,  to  give  the  supporting  company 
its  due,  the  piece  was  played  almost  through- 
out in  first-class  style.  Henry  Stephenson, 
who  was  Rawdon  Crawley  in  "Becky  Sharp," 
showed  his  versatility  by  playing  perfectly  the 
conventionally  self-deluded  pastor  of  Ibsen 
tradition.  Sheldon  Lewis,  who  was  Dobbin 
in  the  Thackeray  play,  gave  quite  a  strikingly 
good  character  impersonation  of  a  work-worn, 
strong-natured  old  foreman  from  Bernick's 
shipyard.  His  make-up  was  remarkable  in  its 
lines  of  character,  and,  in  a  later  scene,  still 
more  remarkable  in  its  indication  of  mental 
suffering. 

The  remaining  characters  were  so  well  done 
that  the  play  had  the  appropriate,  un-American 
atmosphere,  and  the  air  of  reality  that  helped 
to  hold  the  interest. 

Mrs.  Fiske,  by  the  way,  has  entirely  re- 
formed her  one  great  defect.  At  last  one  can 
distinguish  perfectly  what  she  is  saying.  I 
found  myself  repeatedly  exclaiming  inwardly, 
when  Becky  Sharp  would  suddenly  burst  into 
a  high-pitched,  rapidly  uttered  staccato,  "So 
that's  what  she  said."  I  had  never  known 
before.  So  let  me  assure  the  not  inconsider- 
able number  who,  in  spite  of  their  admiration 
of  her  supreme  gift  of  expression,  had  vowed 
never  to  see  Mrs.  Fiske  again,  that  they  are 
perfectly  safe.  Her  reform  is  completely 
brought  about,  I  am  convinced,  by  the  press. 
One  can  now  distinguish  every  word  she 
utters. 

There  is  one  little  question  remaining  teas- 
ingly  in  one's  mind  after  seeing  this  play. 
Why,  since  Bernick  was  in  the  confessing 
business,  did  he  suppress  some  of  his  darker 
evil-doing?  Did  Ibsen  have  a  movement  of 
benevolence,  and  wish  him  to  retain  the  re- 
spect of  his  fellow-townsmen  ?  Or  did  he 
wish  him  to  be  consistent  to  the  outlines  of 
his  character,  as  previously  marked  out? 
And,  if  so,  was  it  that  Bernick,  still  hopeful 
and  a  business  schemer  by  instinct,  even  in 
that  moment  of  voluntary  self-humiliation, 
planned  to  retain  enough  of  the  confidence  of 
his  fellow-townsman  to  carry  on  the  work  he 
had  undertaken?  We  can  not  know.  But 
this  unsettled  question  leaves  a  thread  in  the 
play  dangling  loose.  For  he  had  not  entirely 
cleared  away  the  stain  on  Johan's  reputation, 
and  thus  wholly  vindicated  himself  in  Lona's 
eyes. 

-«♦-*■ 

Sidney  Drew  is  playing  Bob  Acres  in  a  con- 
densed version  of  "The  Rivals"  in  Eastern 
vaudeville  houses.  Mr.  Drew  first  played  the 
part  of  Bob  Acres  twelve  years  ago  in  the 
old  Academy  of  Music  in  Montreal,  at  which 
time  Miss  Ethel  Barrymore,  his  niece,  made 
her  debut  as  an  actress.  Other  members  of 
this  cast  included  Mrs.  John  Drew  as  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  Mrs.  Sidney  Drew  as  Lydia  Lan- 
guish. Lionel  Barrymore  as  Thomas,  a  serv- 
ant ;  Maurice  Barrymore  as  Captain  Absolute, 
and  Charles  Erin  Verner  as  Sir  Lucius 
O'Trigger.  S.  Rankin  Drew,  who  will  be  seen 
in  the  part  of  O'Trigger  in  Sidney  Drew's 
new  version,  is  a  cousin  of  Miss  Barrymore, 
a  nephew  of  John  Drew,  and  a  grandson  of 
McKee   Rankin  and  Mrs.  John  Drew. 


Charles  Rann  Kennedy,  author  of  "The 
Servant  in  the  House"  and  other  sedate  enter- 
tainments, despite  the  prosperity  resulting 
from  the  production  of  that  play,  remains 
embittered  over  the  difficulties  he  experienced 
in  convincing  managers  of  its  worth.  So  he 
is  employed  in  writing  an  article  recounting 
these  troubles.  Mr.  Kennedy  says  that  "The 
Servant  in  the  House"  was  refused  by  more 
producers  than  any  play  ever  written.  It 
reached  the  stage,  by  the  way,  through  the 
efforts  of  one  of  those  gentlemen  of  uneces- 
sary  occupation,  the  press  agent,  Henry  Mil- 
ler's official  eassyist,  Sam  Weller,  having  been 
the  promoter  responsible. 


The  latest  dramatic  triumph  in  New  York 
is  "The  Spendthrift,"  which  will  be  seen  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre  following  the  Henrietta 
Crosman  engagement.  The  company  will 
come  direct  to  this  city  from  the  Atlantic 
city  engagement,  and  San  Franciscans  will  be 
among  the  first  in  this  country  to  see  the 
Porter   Emerson   Browne  play. 


"Pillars  of  Society"  will  be  the  closing  play 

of    Mrs.    Fiske's    engagement     this     Saturday 

night    at    the    Columbia    Theatre,    where    the 

piece  has  made  a  most  pronounced  hit.     The 

Saturday  matinee   will   be   devoted   to   "Becky 

Sharp." 

««•»■ 

The  open-air  theatre  at  Carmel  was  success- 
fully dedicated  on  Friday  evening  of  last 
week,  and  the  dramatic  company,  made  up  of 
resident  guests,  gave  the  play  "David"  an 
impressive   presentation. 


Charles  Frohman  has  invited  Sir  John  Hare 
from  his  retirement  to  appear  next  season  in 
the  Repertory  Theatre  in  London,  and  Sir 
John  has  accepted.  An  American  tour  later 
is  not  improbable. 


Ada  Rehan  intimates  a  desire  to  return  to 
the  theatre.  In  answer  to  an  interviewer's 
inquiry  in  London  the  other  day  Miss  Rehan 
sent  word  ^hat  she  was  "uncertain  about  it." 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

After  an  absence  of  three  years,  during 
which  time  she  has  scored  successes  in  New 
York,  Henrietta  Crosman  will  return  to  San 
Francisco  next  Monday  evening,  July  18,  when 
she  will  begin  an  engagement  of  two  weeks 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre  in  "Anti-Matri- 
mony," her  newest  comedy  triumph.  This 
play  is  from  the  pen  of  Percy  MacKaye,  who 
contributed  to  the  stage  "Mater,"  "Sappho  and 
Phaon,"  "Joan  of  Arc,"  "The  Canterbury  Pil- 
grims," and  others.  But  "Anti-Matrimony," 
though  a  gem  in  its  way,  is  entirely  different 
from  any  play  Mr.  MacKaye  has  hitherto 
offered.  It  is  of  lighter  texture  and  its  key- 
note is  hearty  laughter.  In  writing  this  play 
for  Miss  Crosman  the  author  has  struck  a  vein 
of  mirthful  gayety  and  turned  the  shaft  of 
light-hearted  humor  on  the  serious  and  mor- 
bid minds  among  the  dramatists  of  the  mod- 
ern school.  While  the  play  is  rich  in  hearty 
fun  and  humorous  incident,  it  bears  a  mes- 
sage of  interest  to  humanity.  Between  the 
outbursts  of  laughter  which  thickly  dot  the 
action  of  the  play  there  will  be  found  a  plea 
for  healthful  living  and  common-sense  think- 
ing. As  for  Miss  Crosman's  acting  of  the 
principal  role,  it  is  said  she  has  never  ap- 
peared  to  better  advantage. 


A  programme  of  extraordinary  merit  will 
be  given  next  week  at  the  Orpheum.  It  will 
be  headed  by  Edwards  Davis,  M.  A.,  and  his 
company  in  his  own  dramatization  of  Oscar 
Wilde's  "The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray."  Cyril 
Vane,  played  by  Mr.  Davis,  is  a  distinguished 
actor,  proud,  clever,  worldly  wise  to  a  point 
of  satiety.  Dorian  Gray,  a  beautiful  young 
woman  of  meagre  experience,  has  had  her 
portrait  painted  by  Basil  Hallwood,  an  artist 
and  a  friend  of  Vane's.  She  falls  in  love 
with  the  actor  and  meets  him  at  the  studio, 
where  he  is' disguised  as  Lord  Henry  Wotton. 
Mr.  Davis  was  formerly  a  clergyman  and  for 
four  years  was  pastor  of  the  Central  Church, 
Oakland.  James  Thornton,  one  of  America's 
humorists  and  song  writers,  will  appear  in  a 
series  of  his  newest  songs  and  timely  sayings. 
A  new  military  act,  "The  Imperial  Musicians," 
will  be  presented  for  the  first  time  here  next 
week.  The  company  consists  of  eleven  so- 
loists, each  of  whom  is  a  qualified  exponent 
of  his  or  her  instrument.  Professor  Apdale's 
trained  animals  will  introduce  a  "Zoo  Cir- 
cus," which  includes  dogs,  monkeys,  cats, 
ponies,  and  a  little  brown  bear  called  Jess. 
The  little  bruin  is  the  chief  attraction.  He 
performs  the  most  difficult  feats  of  juggling, 
plays  a  banjo,  and  rides  a  bicycle.  Professor 
Apdale  also  presents  the  only  educated  ant- 
eater  in  the  world.  Next  week  will  be  the 
last  of  Pringle  and  Whiting,  Fanny  Rice, 
Signor  Travato,  and  Marion  Murray  and  com- 
pany in  "The  Prima  Donna's  Honeymoon." 


"Seven  Days,"  which  has  been  running  at 
the  Astor  Theatre,  New  York,  for  some 
months  past,  will  be  seen  here  next  month. 
It  is  said  to  be  provocative  of  much  laughter 
and  is  accounted  a  hit  of  exceptional  note. 


The  Italian-Swiss  Colony's  choice  Chablis, 
Riesling,  and  Sauterne  are  excellent  white 
wines  to  serve  with  fish,  while  TIPO  and  Bur- 
gundy go  well  with  the  roast.  All  grocers 
carry  Asti  Colony  wines. 

AMUSEMENTS. 
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EW  ORPHEUM  °™>="- ". 


Between  Stockton  iad  Powell 
em  theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

EDWARDS  DAVIS  and  Company  persents 
his  original  dramatization  of  "The  Picture  of 
Dorian  Gray,"  by  Oscar  >Vilde;  JAMES 
THORNTON;  THE  IMPERIAL  MUSI- 
CIANS; PROF.  APDALE'S  200  CIRCUS; 
SIGNOR  TRAVATO;  JOLLY  FANNY  RICE; 
PRINGLE  and  WHITING;  New  Orpheum  Mo- 
tion Pictures;  Last  Week,  Great  Success, 
MARION  MURRAY  and  Company,  in  "The 
Prima  Donna's  Honeymoon." 

Coming— ANNETTE  KELLERMAN 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),  10c,  25c,  50c.  Phones — Douglas  70, 
Home  C  1570. 


pOLUMBIA  THEATRE  feKrff 

Vx         GOTTLOB,  MARX  &  CO.,  Mgr.. 

Phone:  Franklin  150        Home  C5783 

TWO  WEEKS— Beginning  Monday,  July    18 

Matinee  Saturday 

A   Fortnight  of   SOLID   LAUGHTER 

HENRIETTA      CROSMAN 

In  Percy  MacKaye's  whimsical  comedy 
ANTI-MATRIMONY 

The  most    notable  comedy   hit   of  the  past 
ten   years. 


SAVOY    THEATRE 

McAllister  Street,  above  Market 

TO  LET 

By  the  Afternoon,  Evening  or  Week,  till  Angus!  I ,  ! 
Apply  at  theatre  office  daily,  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  v 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


July  16,  1910. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


Having  been  granted  official  permission  to 
smoke  while  at  the  wheel,  the  taxicab  drivers 
of  London  have  abused  the  privilege  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  storm  of  protest  has  arisen 
from  ladies  who  remember  how  different  were 
conditions  in  the  days  of  the  hansom.  All  of 
which  has  moved  the  laureate  of  the  Daily 
Mail  to  this  ditty : 

Lord    of    the    throbbing    engine,    at    thy    touch 
We  whirl  through  giddy  mazes  of  the  street 

And  yet  to  us  thou  seemest,  daring  much, 
Wholly  unconscious  of  each  breathless  feat. 

We  reverence  the  nerve  that  still  can  guide 

Our  swifter  progress  through  the  roaring  tide. 

But  while  the  exhaust  pants  forth  an  azure  haze 
That  trails  behind  in  the  unequal  race, 

What  denser  smoke  is  this  that  rearward  strays? 
What  funnel  fixed  in  thine  immobile  face 

That  belches  noxious  fumes  and  sparks  withal 

That  on  the  dainty  gown  of  beauty  fall? 

A  common  pipe?     Alack  and  fie  for  shame! 

Is  it  the  absence  of  thy  pacing  steed 
That  renders  thee  thus  careless  of  thy  fame? 

For  here  is  lack  of  chivalry  indeed 
Since  even  when  the  final  goal  is  gained 
Thy  black  and  odorous  clay  is  still  retained! 

Foully  bepiped,   thou   takest  beauty's  tip 

(All  undeserved  because  thy  ways  are  vile), 

Nor  do  clenched  teeth  or  firm  prehensile  lip 
Part  in  the  faintest  semblance  of  a  smile. 

But,  though  thou  goest  thy  way  unchid, 

Remember  handsome  is  as  hansom  did. 


New  Jersey,  once  a  veritable  Gretna  Green 
for  amorous  and  hasty  couples,  has  become 
respectable.  For  the  new  marriage  law  has 
gone  into  effect,  and  those  complaisant  justices 
of  the  peace  in  Jersey  City,  Hoboken, 
Bayonne,  and  Camden  who  have  fattened  on 
fees  which  were  readily  forthcoming  to  realize 
love's  young  dream  are  in  despair.  It  will  be 
a  serious  business  to  get  married  in  New 
Jersey  henceforth.  There  is  to  be  a  license 
from  the  registrar  of  vital  statistics  costing 
one  dollar,  and  a  witness  for  identification, 
and  a  heavy  fine  for  the  minister  or  other 
person  who  performs  the  ceremony  without 
those  adjuncts.  Besides,  both  bride  and 
groom  must  answer  questions  of  this  type  : 

Are  you  or  the  person  with  whom  you  propose 
to  contract  matrimony  an  imbecile,  epileptic,  or 
of  unsound  mind,  or  have  you  or  such  person  ever 
been  an  inmate  of  any  insane  asylum  or  institution 
for  indigent  persons,  and  if  so  have  you  or  such 
person  been  discharged  from  such  asylum  or  insti- 
tution? 

If  the  registrar  is  a  discerning  person  he 
should  be  able  to  decide  whether  the  answers 
are  truthful  or  not,  otherwise  this  attempt  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  the  well  seems  as  likely 
to  be  as  successful  as  the  effort  to  commit 
an  immigrant  to  his  real  views  on  polygamy 
or  anarchism. 


New  York's  purgation  proceeds  apace. 
Nothing  has  been  heard  of  late  from  that 
medical  gentleman  who  was  going  to  stop 
smoking  on  Broadway  and  in  the  cafes,  but 
the  board  of  aldermen  has  got  its  stern  col- 
lective eye  on  the  dancing  masters  of  Gotham. 
Those  professors  of  chaste  achievement  are 
in  perilous  danger,  for  it  is  likely  that  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  take  out  a  license  in 
future  and  give  bond  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  to  insure  their  faithful 
observance  of  laws  and  municipal  ordinances. 
They  may  also  be  mulcted  in  an  annual  license 
fee  of  twenty-five  dollars.  Besides  all  that, 
they  will  be  required  to  show  that  they  are 
"persons  of  good  repute"  and  be  recommended 
by  at  least  three  business  men.  And  the  re- 
habilitation of  dancing  is  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  reformers  across  the  Atlantic.  The 
tide  of  fashion,  we  are  assured  has  set  in  the 
direction  of  "a  more  graceful  movement  in 
the  ballroom."  So  the  latest  creation  is  said 
to  be  a  round  dance  which  is  a  combination 
of  the  mazurka,  waltz,  and  old-fashioned 
redowa,  while  next  in  favor  comes  the  "Aero 
Twostep,''  which  is  said  to  have  a  "long  glis- 
sade suggestive  of  a  monoplane."  In  fact,  a 
dead  set  is  being  made  against  romping  in  the 
ballroom,  against  all  kinds  of  horseplay,  while 
incidentall}'  giving  fewer  excuses  for  those 
affectionate  embraces  which  have  been  the 
ideal  of  the  past.  It  looks  as  though  dancing 
will  soon  be  developed  into  a  condition  where 
the  supply  of  male  partners  will  be  jeopardized 
to  the  vanishing  point. 


Congratulations  to  Santa  Cruz  on  its  press 
agent.  He  is  at  once  an  acute  student  of  hu- 
man nature  and  an  accomplished  economist  in 
advertising  space.  "Never  a  dull  moment," 
he  declares  in  full  face  type,  then  spreading 
himself  in  plain  Roman  in  seductive  adjec- 
tives. But  his  most  tempting  bait  consists  of 
pictures.  There  is  a  fine  impressionistic 
sketch  of  the  Casino,  but  the  artist  has  been 
told  to  reserve  all  his  gifts  for  the  maiden 
who  is  to  lure  the  summer  visitor  to  the  sad 
ser  waves.  She  ought  to  do  it.  She  is  dainty, 
petite,  has  a  fine,  swinging  style,  and  wears 
s  gown  or  something  which  is  delightfully 
e  -breviated  below  and  truncated  above. 
:Jever  a  dull  moment"  seems  about  right. 


zero  will  freeze  out  the  most  obstinate  birth- 
mark and  create  a  babylike  patch  of  skin  in 
its  place.  Those  fashionable  faddists  who  go 
in  for  tattooing  now  and  then  and  afterwards 
regret  the  absurd  disfigurement  will  be  glad 
to  know  such  a  remedy  exists.  But  the  birth- 
mark should  not  be  so  lightly  dismissed.  It 
had  botanical  uses  for  parents  with  inquiring 
children,  for  the  color  of  the  tinge  often  sug- 
gested the  kind  of  plant  "under  which  you 
were  born,  dear"  when  the  mysteries  of  crea- 
tion were  pried  into  too  closely. 


So  birthmarks  are  also  doomed.  It  seems 
that  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  form  of  snow 
having  a   temperature   of   100   degrees  below 


Americans  are  being  blamed  once  more  for 
the  exorbitancy  of  the  tips  which  are  now  in 
demand  on  Atlantic  liners.  They  are  said  to 
love  to  "make  an  impression"  and  to  reward 
the  stewards  accordingly.  No  doubt  this  is 
another  example  of  hasty  generalization,  but 
there  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that 
the  tipping  nuisance  is  becoming  a  worse  bane 
than  seasickness.  Stewards  appear  to  be  ex- 
panding in  classification  every  year,  for  the 
list  is  by  no  means  exhausted  by  the  bedroom 
steward,  and  the  table  steward,  and  the  bar 
steward,  and  the  deck  steward,  and  the  smoke- 
room  steward,  and  the  library  steward.  The 
oft-cited  extenuation  that  they  are  paid  so 
poorly  as  to  make  tips  a  necessity  is  not  the 
whole  truth.  Some  of  those  ocean  freebooters 
can  boast  their  real  estate  and  are  birds  of  fine 
feather  once  the  ship  is  in  port.  So  what  is 
the  remedy?  The  optimist  wants  one  of  the 
big  shipping  companies  to  announce  that  gra- 
tuities are  forbidden  on  their  vessels,  firmly 
believing  that  that  would  end  the  trouble.  He 
reckons  without  the  seasick  passenger,  whose 
wells  of  generosity  are  stirred  to  their  depths 
by  a  few  days  on  the  ocean  wave.  The  real 
burden  of  the  situation  is  that  so  few  voyagers 
know  what  to  give,  and  hence  overdo  rather 
than  underdo  their  rewarding.  The  shipping 
company  which  faces  the  matter  in  a  straight- 
forward manner,  abandoning  that  furtive 
winking  at  the  habit  which  deceives  no  one, 
and  draws  up  a  scale  of  extras  for  the  in- 
formation of  passengers,  will  earn  more  grati- 
tude than  the  one  which  attempts  to  abolish 
what  can  never  be  abolished.  This  view  will 
commend  itself  to  all  those  passengers  who 
spend  most  of  their  time  on  the  voyage  trying 
to  find  out  what  is  the  "proper"  tip  to  give 
to  each  steward. 


At  any  moment,  then,  the  Panama  hat  may 
blossom  out  in  its  wonted  glory.  The  least 
observant  must  have  noticed  that  it  has  been 
but  slightly  in  evidence  this  year,  the  ex- 
planation being  that  thousands  of  Panamas 
have  been  "held  up"  at  practically  every  port 
of  entry  owing  to  the  shippers  having  tried 
to  get  the  entire  consignment  in  at  an  average 
rate.  So  Uncle  Sam  has  his  warehouses  full 
of  summer  headgear,  and  the  probability  is 
that  the  stock  will  be  released  too  late  for  the 
season.  But  why  complain?  Certainly  the 
wearer  should  not.  The  experience  will  teach 
him  that  an  ordinary  straw  will  serve  him  for 
a  season  as  a  change,  while  the  bondage  of 
one  year's  output  will  surely  have  the  result 
of  bringing  the  price  down  next  year. 


The  disappearance  of  the  famous  Cafe  An- 
glais in  Paris  means  much  to  the  older  genera- 
tion of  boulevardiers,  whether  French  or 
Americans.  The  house  on  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens  was  sold  for  one  and  one-half  million 
francs  to  Charles  Martin,  acting  on  behalf 
of  a  Belgian  syndicate,  and  its  future  is  still 
unknown-  During  the  Second  Empire,  when 
it  had  reached  its  apogee  and  was  sharing 
with  Voisin.  Yefour.  Bignon.  and  the  Maison 
Doree  the  distinction  of  taeing  the  rendezvous 
of  royalty  and  of  the  cream  of  fashion — and 
up  to  the  present  day — the  Cafe  Anglais  and 
Voisin  could  boast  of  more  aristocratic  patrons 
than  any  other  place  in  the  world.  Kings, 
in  exile  and  otherwise  ;  grand  dukes  and  royal 
princes  on  pleasure  bent;  smart  duchesses  and 
chic  "artistes"  or  demi-mondaines,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  fascinating  Americans  could  be 
seen  there  almost  daily  during  the  season. 
The  rooms,  perfect  in  simplicity  and  good 
taste,  had  nothing  to  appeal  at  first  sight  to 
the  uninitiated  philistine,  but  after  a  visit  or 
two  the  exquisite  cuisine,  the  tact  and  savoir- 
faire  of  the  personnel  and  the  supreme  dis- 
tinction of  the  surroundings  worked  their 
charm. 


Charming  and  simple  as  it  is  now,  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  Dongan  Hills,  on  Staten 
Island,  undoubtedly  will  undergo  a  rapid 
change  if  any  new  arrivals  continue  to  shake 
the  sylvan  quiet  as  did  the  family  which  took 
up  its  abode  there  a  month  or  two  ago.  (This, 
according  to  that  alert  but  seldom  discreet 
New  York  gossip,  Tozi-n  Topics.)  The  head 
of  this  menage  is  a  retired  English  army  of- 
ficer, T.  Cunliffe  Owen,  and  his  wife  is  the 
well-known  authoress  whose  books,  particu- 
larly one  on  the  life  of  the  martyred  Empress 
of  Austria,  astonished  the  world  a  few  years 
ago  as  much  as  her  identity  puzzled  it.  The 
officer  is  only  a  recently  attached  husband, 
there  being  a  previous  one  who  left  as  his 
heritage  a  boy  now  twenty-one  jrears  old.  The 
authoress,  Mrs.  Owen,  is  a  princess  of  the 
blood  royal  of  Austria,  and  this  son  has  in 
him  the  regal  strain  of  the  Hapsburgs.  He  is 
not  permitted  to  speak  to  any  woman,  and  his 
mother  declares  she  is  the  only  one   of  her 


sex  he  ever  has  seen.  His  days  are  spent 
with  an  aged  tutor,  and  his  garments,  savoring 
of  the  East,  are  of  silk  heavily  embroidered 
with  gems.  The  entire  house  and  grounds  are 
paroled  by  powdered  footmen — sensations  in 
themselves  to  the  humble  isle — who  are  com- 
plemented by  a  pack  of  excellent  bloodhounds 
which  obey  instantly  the  crack  of  a  whip  that 
their  mistress  always  carries.  Since  their  oc- 
cupancy of  the  estate  none  of  this  remarkable 
family  has  been  seen  to  leave  its  gates,  and 
all  comers  invariably  are  refused  admittance. 
It  is  said  that  since  the  death  of  the  empress 
this  woman  has  not  spoken  to  any  of  her  sex 
— the  servants,  even  her  personal  attendants, 
all  being  men. 


None  the  worse  for  her  encounter  with  two 
burly  policemen,  Mrs.  Garrud,  the  athletes* 
organizer  of  the  Women's  Freedom  League, 
was  the  next  night  giving  a  first  lesson  in  jiu- 
jitsu  to  a  fair-haired  suffragette  (says  the 
London  Daily  Mail).  Mrs.  Garrud  explained 
how  to  safeguard  the  face  from  being  struck 
when  bending  over  a  fallen  combatant  to  pin 
her  to  the  ground,  then  how  to  pin  both  hands 
to  the  ground.  To  master  the  art  thoroughly 
requires  about  thirty-six  lessons,  but,  of 
course,  people  can  become  efficient  in  less 
than  a  dozen,  declared  the  teacher.  After  the 
lessons  a  student  came  forward  who  is  near- 
ing  the  completion  of  her  course.  Judging 
from  the  light-hearted  and  easy  way  in  which 
she  threw  a  man  over  her  head  half  a  dozen 
times  the  London  police  force  may  well  shake 
in  their  shoes  at  the  prospect  of  what  the 
future  mav  hold. 


There  is  not  much  ancient  English  plate  in 
the  gold  pantry  at  Windsor  Castle.  Charles  I 
melted  down  all  the  plate  of  his  day  and 
coined  it  into  money.  But  there  are  some  ex- 
quisite foreign  pieces,  among  them  a  great 
silver  flagon  taken  from  the  flagship  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  and  the  famous  Nautilus 
Cup,  made  by  that  master  of  the  art,  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini.  There  is  a  shield  by  the  same 
great  Italian,  and  the  wonderful  gold  tiger's 
head  taken  from  Tippoo  Sahib's  throne  after 
the  storming  of  Seringapatam,  in  1799.  This 
tiger's  head  is  a  marvelous  work  of  art.  It 
is  life  size,  and  its  teeth  and  eyes  are  cut  out 
of  pure  rock  crystal.  Another  relic  captured 
at  the  same  time  is  the  jeweled  bird  called 
the  Uma.  In  shape  it  is  like  a  pigeon,  with  a 
peacock's  tail.  Its  feathers  blaze  with  pre- 
cious stones,  and  a  magnificent  emerald  hangs 
from  its  breast.  According  to  an  old  Indian 
legend,  whoever  owns  this  bird  will  rule  India. 
Detectives  who  reside  at  the  castle  as  ordi- 
nary officials  guard  these  vast  treasures  of 
plate,  and  also  the  jewels,  which  are  locked 
in  another  underground  safe.  These  jewels 
are  distinct  from  the  crown  jewels,  which  are 
kept  in  the  Tower.  They  are  the  private  prop- 
erty of  the  royal  family.  Queen  Alexandra's 
personal  jewelry*  is  of  immense  value.  There 
is  an  old  law,  still  unrepealed,  which  enables 
the  reigning  sovereign  to  put  to  death  any 
person  or  persons  through  whose  carelessness 
any  of  his  gems  may  be  lost. 


FOR  CLEANING  AND  POLISHING:- 

Svery  bright  housewife  concedes: 
lis  everything  that  Silver  needs. 

ELECTRO 
SILICON 

Test  it  yourself. 

We  supply  FREE  SAMPLE  for  the  asking-. 
Full-sized  box,  post-paid,  15  cts.  in  stamps. 
The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  St.,  New  York- 
Sold  by  Grocers  and  Druggists. 
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Do  You  Believe  In        ' 
"Just  As  Goods"? 

The  "Just  as  Good"  may  benefit 
the  substituter  sometimes,  the  victim 
never. 

Don't  let  anyone  tell  you,  "this  is  a 
B.  V.  D.  or  a  B.  V.  D.  style  garment, 
only  it  hasn't  the  B.  V.  D.  label." 

We  make  no  garments  without 
THIS  RED  WOVEN  LABEL 


MADE  FOR  THE 


B.Y  D 


BESTRETAILTRADE 


Trad,  Mart.     Kit.  V.  S.  Pal.  Of. 

If  you  want  genuine  B.  V.  D. 
which  assures  value,  insist  on  getting 
the  above  label  on 

Loose  Fitting 

Coat  Cut  Undershirts  ud  Knee  Length  Drawers 

(50c,  $1.00  and  $1.50 
a  garment.) 

The  B.  V.  D.  Company, 

NEW  YORK. 


Ievi  Strauss  &Co.> 


WHOHSAU 
DISTRIBUTORS! 


PRODUCTS 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  CITIZENS'  ALLIANCE  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  located  at  626  Merchants  Exchange 
Building,  where  all  business  of  THE  CITI- 
ZENS'   ALLIANCE   is   transacted. 

The  FREE  LABOR  BUREAU  of  the  AL- 
LIANCE, in  Oakland,  is  at  804  Broadway.  All 
classes  of  male  help  is  furnished,  absolutely 
free,  to  employer  and  employee. 


EVER  SEEN 
CALIFORNIA'S 
HOLLAND  ? 


Take 


KSK"  NETHERLANDS  ROUTE 

The  Daylight  service  between  San  Francisco  and 
Sacramento,    via    the    new    steamer    NAVAJO 


Leave  San  Francisco 
Arrive  Sacramento  - 


8:00  a.  m. 
6:00  p.  m. 

TUESDAY,  THURSDAY  and  SATURDAY 


A  Delightful  Scenic  Water  Trip 

for  tourists  and  auto  parties 

MEALS— BEAUTIFUL  STATEROOMS  AND  PARLORS 


Pacific  Street  Wharf 


Ask  Agents 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot 


Flood  Building 


SAN    FRANCISCO 


July  16,  1910. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


At  the  dedication  of  a  new  fire  engine  in  a 
ittle  town  on  the  Massachusetts  coast,  the  fol- 
owing  toast  was  proposed :  "May  she  be  like 
he  dear  old  maids  of  our  village ;  always 
:eady,  but  never  called   for." 


The  mayor  of  a  small  town  had  come  to 
Leipzig  to  see  the  fair.  A  stranger  who  had 
ost  his  way  asked  him :  "Pray,  good  honest 
nan,  what  is  the  name  of  this  street?"  "I 
im  not  a  good  honest  man,"  said  the  former, 
'I  am  the  mayor  of  Marburg." 


They  had  been  sitting  in  the  old  parlor 
ralking  on  different  topics  and  finally  the 
iubject  changed  to  pugilism.  "Yes,"  remarked 
:he  pretty  girl,  "father  used  to  be  quite  a 
pugilist  in  his  day."  "Indeed!"  remarked  the 
young  man  with  much  interest.  "Yes,  and 
;ven  now  he  is  exceedingly  clever  with  his 
footwork."  And  she  still  wonders  why  the 
/oung  man  called  for  his  hat  and  cane  and 
vanished. 

Roquelaure,  the  deformed  jester  of  Louis 
XIV,  contrived  to  get  out  of  many  a  scrape 
by  his  ready  wit.  One  day  he  went  to  the 
king  to  ask  his  pardon  for  having  struck  off 
the  helmet  of  one  of  his  sentinels,  who  had 
failed  to  give  him  the  military  salute.  Louis, 
who  knew  his  man,  wondered  that  Roquelaure 
should  crave  his  pardon  for  so  venial  an 
offense,  and  said  to  him:  "This  is  a  serious 
matter  Roquelaure,  but  I  will  pardon  you  this 
time."  It  afterward  turned  out  that  the  sol- 
dier's head  was  in  the  helmet,  and  fell  with  it 
to  the  ground. 

At  Boulogne,  during  a  royal  reception  some 
years  ago,  a  number  of  English  ladies,  in  their 
anxiety  to  see  everything,  pressed  with  such 
force  against  the  soldiers  who  were  keeping 
the  line  that  the  soldiers  were  forced  to  give 
way,  and  generally  were,  as  policemen  say, 
"hindered  in  the  execution  of  their  duty." 
The  officer  in  command,  observing  the  state  of 
affairs,  called  out:  "One  roll  of  the  drum; 
if  they  don't  stand  back,  kiss  them  all!" 
After  the  first  sound  of  the  drum  the  ladies 
took  to  flight.  "If  they  had  been  French," 
said  a  Parisian  journal,  "they  would  have  re- 
mained to  a  woman." 


An  auction  was  announced  of  the  library 
and  household  effects  of  a  man  who  had 
once  entertained  in  a  lavish  way,  and  among 
the  persons  who  went  to  the  sale  were  many 
who  had  enjoyed  the  fallen  family's  hospi- 
tality. When  a  set  of  after-dinner  cups  was 
put  up  one  woman  said :  "There  are  only 
five  of  those,  not  six."  The  auctioneer  con- 
sulted his  catalogue  and  replied:  "Thank 
you  ;  you  are  right,"  and  proceeded  with  the 
sale.  Then  the  woman  whispered  to  the  one 
next  to  her:  "I  knew  I  was  right,  because 
my  husband  dropped  one  of  that  set  the  last 
time  we   dined  there." 


Colonel  W.  P.  Brownlow,  secretary  of  the 
National  Soldiers'  Home,  said  at  a  dinner  in 
Brownsville,  Tennessee:  "They  were  great 
wags,  the  old  soldiers  in  our  Johnson  City 
home.  I  heard  one  of  them  describe  the 
other  day  a  very  fierce  and  famous  action. 
Two  hundred  men  had  been  pitted  against 
300,  and  after  the  fighting  only  sixty  brave 
fellows — thirty  on  each  side — remained  alive. 
The  old  soldier  paused  solemnly.  'Of  that 
sixty,  boys,'  he  said,  'there  only  survive  to- 
,  day '  Overcome,  he  blew  his  nose  vio- 
lently. 'There  only  survive  today,  by  actual 
statistics,  417.'  " 

M.   A.  Low,  general  attorney  for  the   Rock 
Island  Railroad,  rarely  talks  any  more  than  is 
I  necessary.     As  a  rule,  even  reserved  men  will 
■loosen  up  a  little  and  talk  while  on  a  railroad 
!  train.     But  not   so   Mr.   Low.      He  talks   no 
more    on    a    train    than    anywhere    else.      Mr. 
Low  and  David  Mulvane  once  made  a  trip  to- 
gether   to    Denver.      Some    days    later    Dave 
was    in    a    company    of    friends    and    the    talk 
turned  to  books.     "Dave,"  said  one  of  them, 
"did  you  ever  read  'David  Harum'?"     "Yes," 
replied    Mulvane.      "I    read    it    recently    in    a 
pause  in   the   conversation   on  a  trip   which   I 
took  to   Denver  with   Mr.  Low." 


"Well?"  "Well,  I  am  as  enormous  as  I  was 
when  I  came."  "A  little  patience,  madame," 
urged  the  doctor ;  "there  is  nothing  like  our 
baths  for  making  people  thin."  Perlet,  hear- 
ing these  words,  sprang  out  of  his  bath, 
dressed,  rushed  home  to  his  hotel,  ordered 
his  bill,  and  left  for  Paris  by  the  next  train. 

Lord  Townshend,  at  the  battle  of  Dettengen, 
was  standing  quite  near  a  drummer  boy  whose 
brains  were  dashed  out  by  a  cannon  ball.  His 
lordship  gazed  on  the  horrible  spectacle  for 
some  moments  in  silence.  At  last  an  old 
officer  spoke  up  and  said:  "Why  is  your  lord- 
ship surprised?  Such  things  must  happen  in 
war."  "I  know  it,"  was  the  reply  ;  "but  what 
astonishes  me  is  that  a  boy  with  so  much 
brains  should  be  here  at  all." 


The  French  comedian  Perlet  was  extraordi- 
narily thin.  At  last  he  became  such  a  skeleton 
that  he  consulted  a  physician,  who  recom- 
mended him  to  try  some  baths  in  the  Pyrenees. 
Having  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  his 
manager,  he  betook  himself  to  the  mineral 
springs,  where  he  bathed  unremittingly,  but 
i  all  in  vain ;  he  did  not  increase  in  size. 
'"Patience,"  urged  the  doctor;  "there  is  noth- 
ing like  our  baths  for  making  people  fat." 
One  day,  while  Perlet  was  waiting  philo- 
sophically in  his  bath  for  an  embonpoint  which 
jaever  came,  he  heard  a  conversation  in  the 
[next  room,  from  which  his  own  was  divided 
>y  only  a  thin  partition,  and  which  was  occu- 
pied by  an  enormous  woman,  fat  as  the  Hot- 
Uentot  Venus.  "Doctor,"  said  she,  "I  am 
jetting  tired  of  this."  "Why?"  asked  the 
Sisculapius.     "I  have  been  here  two  months." 


It  is  questionable  if  there  is  a  better  known 
character  connected  with  baseball  than  Na- 
poleon Lajoie  of  the  Cleveland  team.  Fans 
all  over  the  circuit  like  to  see  Lajoie  play. 
He  is  a  big  drawing  card.  A  number  of  years 
ago,  while  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Na- 
tionals, he  asked  a  couple  of  friends  to  see 
the  game.  At  the  pass  gate  he  was  informed 
that  Andy  Freedman  had  issued  an  order  that 
no  player  had  a  right  to  bring  in  any  friends. 
Larry  argued,  but  all  in  vain.  The  only  thing 
he  could  do  was  to  purchase  regular  tickets. 
All  this  happened  in  the  days  before  the 
inauguration  of  the  foul  strike  rule.  The 
very  first  time  'at  bat  Larry  fouled  fourteen 
balls  over  the  fence.  Mr.  Freedman  got  $1.50 
of  his  money  at  the  gate,  but  Larry  burned 
up  about  $20  of  Mr.  Freedman's  money  in 
fouling  balls  over  the  fence  that  never  re- 
turned. 


drew  a  large  wallet  from  his  breast  pocket, 
'I'm  Cash  &  Payup's  new  collector.  Would  it 
be  convenient  for  you  to  settle  that  small 
account  this  evening?'" 


It  was  an  unconventional  manner  in  which 
Lord  Kelvin  "popped  the  question,"  and  in 
the  doing  so  won  his  wife.  The  question  of 
simplifying  the  method  of  signaling  at  sea 
was  then  occupying  his  attention.  His  plan 
seemed  simple  to  him,  but  to  ordinary  folk  it 
was  rather  puzzling.  He  was  staying  with 
friends  in  Madeira  at  the  time,  and  one  day 
the  subject  was  under  discussion  at  the  dinner- 
table,  but  the  only  person  that  seemed  able 
to  grasp  it  was  his  host's  daughter,  a  lady  he 
greatly  admired.  "I  quite  understand,  Sir 
William,"  she  said.  "Are  you  sure?"  he  ques- 
tioned, half  doubtfully.  "If  I  sent  you  a 
signal  from  my  yacht,  do  you  think  you  could 
read  it,  and  answer  me?"  "I  believe  I  should 
succeed  in  making  it  out,"  was  the  reply. 
The  signal  was  sent,  and  the  lady  did  suc- 
ceed in  making  it  out,  and  transmitting  the 
reply.  The  question  was:  "Will  you  marry 
me  ?"   and   the  answer  was :    "Yes." 


The  late  Colonel  Bob  Taylor  of  Bonham, 
Texas,  once  met  a  woman  in  the  road  as  he 
was  riding  on  horseback  to  hold  court  in 
Delta  County,  he  being  then  district  judge. 
The  woman  had  a  jug  of  water  and  the  judge 
was  thirsty.  Being  a  man  with  a  cheery  word 
for  every  one  the  colonel  stopped  her.  "My 
dear  madam,"  he  said,  smiling,  "if  you  will 
give  me  a  drink  of  cool  water  from  yonder 
jug,  when  you  want  a  divorce  from  your  hus 
band  I  will  see  that  it  costs  you  nothing.' 
"Are  you  a  lawyer  ?"  inquired  the  woman, 
handing  him  the  jug.  The  colonel  explained 
who  he  was,  and  waving  a  farewell  departed, 
leaving  the  woman  gazing  at  him.  The  very 
next  morning  the  woman  showed  up  in  the 
courtroom  and  asked  for  him.  She  explained 
that  she  wanted  a  divorce.  She  had  been 
separated  from  her  husband  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  colonel  had  put  an  idea  into  her 
head.  The  colonel  was  game,  however.  He 
procured  a  lawyer  at  his  own  expense  and  in 
due  course  of  law  the  woman  was  given  a 
divorce. 


Professor  Hugh  W.  Ransom  of  Harvard  has 
been  working  as  a  laborer  in  the  Cambridge 
subway  in  order  to  compile  certain  statistics 
at  first  hand.  "To  do  our  work  well,"  said 
Professor  Ransom  to  a  reporter,  "we  must 
use  enterprise.  We  must  ignore  the  minor 
conventions.      But     we     mustn't     go     as     far 

as But  listen :     A  Boston  doctor  sat  in 

a  front  seat  in  a  Tremont  Street  theatre  the 
other  night.  In  the  breathless  silence,  as  the 
third  act  neared  its  climax,  there  was  a  com- 
motion near  the  door,  and  then  a  grave  voice 
said:  'Is  Dr.  Blank  in  the  audience?'  Dr. 
Blank  rose  calmly.  He  passed  down  the  aisle 
with  the  serious,  self-contained  air  of  one  on 
whom  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  depends. 
A  young  man  awaited  him  at  the  door. 
'Well,'  said  the  doctor.  'Well,  sir,  what  is 
it  ?'      'Doctor,'    said    the    young    man,    as    he 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Under-Currents. 
Here,  sir,  is  your  currant  pie, 
Alternating    currant   pie. 
First  a  currant  then  a  fly, 
'Neath  the  crust,  alternate,  lie. 

— Lo uisz'ilte  Co u rier-Jo urnal. 


We  Envy  Adam. 
Whatever  trouble  Adam  had, 

No  man  could  make  him  sore 
By  saying,  when  he  told  a  jest, 
"I've  heard  that  joke  before." 

— Success. 


Those  'Who  Borrow. 
Some    men,    we  know,    have   taking    ways, 

But    O!    alas  I    alack! 
There  are  but  few  we  know  of  who 
Have  ways  of  bringing  back. 

— Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 


Some  Comine  Book  Reviews, 
This  stirring  tale  of  fearsome  beasts 
Will    fascinate  the  gentle   reader; 
The  words  cost  one  case  note  apiece — 
It's  rich — in  that  way.         — Podttnk  Leader. 

One  gets  good  measure  in  this  book; 
He  might  write   "bad"  but  gives  "infernal"- 
Five  letters  more  for  one  small  bill — 
Which  proves  his  great  heart. 

— Bingville  Journal. 

'Tis  put  aside  with  much  regret; 
Word  follows  word  in  such  a  manner 
That  one  in  wading  through  it,  seems 
Neck  deep  in  money.       — Blufftown  Banner. 

One  chapter  is  quite  crowded  full 

Of  verbose  stunts,  but  if  you'd  slight  'em 

At  least  you'd  hear  the  eagles  scream 

In  suffering  protest.  — Yaptown  Item. 

The  golden  words  come  thick  and  fast; 
The  appendix,  so  ourselves  would  judge  it, 
Was  written  on  that  blank  device 
Which    adds    up    figures. — Rubedale    Budget. 
— Charles  R.   Barnes,   in   New   York  Sun. 


Discreet. 
"May  I — may  I  kiss  you,  dear?"  said  he. 
"First  I   want  one  thing  made  clear,"   said  she. 
"Have  you  e'er  kissed  maid  before,  or  tried?" 
"No,"  he  answered — she  was  sure  he  lied. 
Then,   with  willing  lips,  she  whispered,  "Well, 
Yes,  you  may,  since  you  don't  kiss  and  tell," 
— Boston    Transcript. 


To  Accompany  a  Rejected  Poem. 
The  trouble  is  that  in  this  land  sublime 
Too  many  citizens  know  how  to   rhyme; 
In  fact,  some  ten  or  twenty  thousand  can 
Write  verses  that  correclly  mate  and  scan, 
And  several  hundred  sometimes  even  reach 
To  no  small  aptitude  of  measured  speech. 
So  many  scores  woo  well  the  fickle  muse 
That  editors  dare  not  their  songs  refuse: 
Thus  are  our  safes  so  full  of  pretty  verses 
We  can  no  more — so,  prithee,  spare  your  curses 
— R.    IV.   Gilder. 


The  Sky-Blue  Song. 
The    Milkman    calls    at   the    outer    walls, 

And  many  a  maid   from  upper  story 
Comes  down  the  stairs  in  the  dress  she  wears 

In  all  her  afternoon-tide  glory. 
"Oh,  milk  below!"  sets  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
"Ob,  milk  below!"  crying,  crying,  crying. 

Ah  me,  oh  dear,  bow  thin  and  clear. 
Thinner  and   clearer  daily  growing! 

I  almost  deem  that  I  hear  the  stream 
Of  water  into  the  milk-can  flowing. 

"Oh !    milk  below !"    I'm   surely    never    buying, 

"Oh,  milk  below!"  lying,  lying,  lying! 

Oh,  that  is  the  hue  of  the  pale  sky-blue, 
That's  made  from  cistern,  pump,  or  river; 

No  cow  in  a  field  such  sturt  would  yield, 
The  sight  of  it  makes  me  shiver,  shiver. 

"Oh,  milk  below!"  thus  I  send  it  flying — 

Go,   Milkman,  go!  lying,  lying,  lying! 

— Poems  from   "Punch." 


Disjunct. 
There  was  a  young  girl  at  a  junction 
Who  was  evidently  wrung  with  compunction; 
When    asked    why    she    cried, 
"I    was    to    wed,"    she   replied, 
"But  can't  think  where   they're   holding  the    func- 
tion." — The  Metropolitan  Magazine. 


Candy  for  Her  Vacation. 

It  will  add  to  the  pleasure  of  her  stay  in 
the  country.  Can  be  sent  by  express  from 
any  one  of  Geo.  Haas  &  Sons'  four  candy 
stores:  Phelan  Building,  Fillmore  at  Ellis, 
Van  Ness  at  Sutter  and  28  Market  St.,  near 
Ferry. 


Municipal 
Railroad 


BONDS 

We  specialize   in  securities  of  high-grade   Pacific   Coast 
enterprises,  suitable  for  trust  fund  and  similar  investment. 


Corporation 
Securities 


Our  "Monthly  Dieat  of  California  Securities"  mailed  on  requttt. 

WAKEFIELD,  GARTHWAITE  tW  CO. 


Member  of  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 

Suite  1107 
FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 

Telephone  Sutler  One  Thousand 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


Capital,    Surplus    and    Undivided 

Profits      $10,957,354.83 

Cash  and  Sight  Exchange 10,080,797.52 

Deposits     22,151,922.56 

Isaias    W.    Hellman President 

I.   W.   Hellman,  Jr V ice-President 

F.  L.  Lipman Vice-President 

Frank    B.    Kinp Cashier 

George    Grant Asst.  Cashier 

W.     McGavin Asst.  Cashier 

E.    L.    Jacobs Asst.  Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


ISAIAS   W.    EELLUAH  WM.    F.    HERRIN 

LEON   SLOSS  JOHN    C.     KIRKPATRICK 

C.    DB   GUIGNE  F.    W.    VAN    SICKLEN 

PERCY    T.    MORGAN  HARTLAND    LAW 

DUDLEY   EVANS  J.    HENRY    MEYER 

I.    W.    HELLMAN,    J*.  CHAS.    J.    DEERING 

WM.    HAAS  F.    L.    LIPMAN 
JAMES    L.    FLOOD 

Customers  of  this  Bank  are  offered  erery  fedlity  consistent  with 
prudent  banking.     New  accounts  are  invited. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 


SAVINGS 


(THE  GERMAN  BANK)    commercial 
(Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 
526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Guaranteed    Capital    $  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..      1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent  Funds..      1,555,093.05 

Deposits  June   30,    1910 40,384,727.21 

Total    Assets    43,108,907.82 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President 
and  Manager,  George  Tourny;  3d  Vice-Presi- 
dent, J.  YV.  Van  Bergen;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R. 
Schmidt;  Assistant  Cashier,  William  Herr- 
mann; Secretary.  A.  H.  Muller;  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries, G.  J.  O.  Folte  and  Wm.  D.  Newhouse; 
Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directoes — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  George  Tourny,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  Ign, 
Steinhart,  I.  N.  Walter,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,  Manager. 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

savings         108  SUTTER  ST.     commercial 

(Member  of  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 

Capital  Authorized    $1,000,000 

Paid  In   750,000 

Reserve   and    Surplus 166,874 

Total  Resources   5,281,686 

Officers — A.  Legallet,  President;  Leon  Boc- 
queraz,  Vice-President;  J.  M.  Dupas,  Vice- 
President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  John  Ginty, 
Cashier;  M.  Girard,  Assistant  Cashier;  P. 
Bellemans,  Assistant  Cashier;  P.  A.  Bergerot, 
Attorney. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.  W.  cor.  Sutter  and  Sansome  Streets 

Capital $4,000,000 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits. . .     1,700,633 

Sig  Greenebaum,  President;  H.  Fleishhacker, 
Vice-President  and  Manager;  Jos.  Friedlander, 
Vice-President;  C.  F.  Hunt,  Vice-President; 
R.  Altschul,  Cashier;  A.  Hochstein,  Assistant 
Cashier ;  I.  Steinhart,  Chairman  of  Finance 
Committee. 


MORE  THAN 

5% 

The    increased    cost   of    living    his 

made   i(   necessary   for   the   investor 

to  seek  a  larger  return  on  his  money. 

To  meet  this  demand  we  have  a  carefully  prepared 

list  of  bonds  yielding  a  bigo  rate  and  affording 

SAFETY  OF  PRINCIPAL    &  INTEREST 


Writ,  for 


ula\ 


SUTRO  &  CO. 

412  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F. 


J.    C.   WILSON 

\  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
Member-   CHICAGO   BOARD  OF  TRADE 

(  THE  STOCK  AND  BOND  EXCHANGE.  S.  F. 
Main  office:  MILLS  BUILDING.  San  Francisco 

RRANCH    OFFICES 

Palace  Hold,  San  Francisco.      Hold  Alexandria,  Lot  Angeles. 
Hold  del  Coronado,  Coronado  Beach. 
Correspondents :    Harris,    Winthrop    &    Co..    25 
Pine  St..  New  York:  3  The  Rookery.  Chicago. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established   18S0  OF  HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital     $1,000,000 

Cash    Assets    6,956,215 

Surplus   to    Policy-Holders 2,790,360 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH 

Manager  Pacific  Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDING 

San    Francisco 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

United  Slate,  A»eU $2,377.30j. 

Surplus 839.26S 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 
MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY  BUTtDING.  129  Lddodonf 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
J.  J.   KENNY.  W.  L.  W,  MILLER. 

Manager  Assistant  Managj 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay    of    San   Francisco   will   be    found   in 
the  following  department : 

The  monotonous  tone  which  characterizes  so- 
ciety in  town  in  July  was  agreeably  broken  this 
week  by  the  unexpected  announcement  of  an  im- 
portant engagement  and  the  celebration  of  a  wed- 
ding which  united  two  socially  prominent  families. 
A  wedding  in  July  is  always  an  isolated  event, 
and  it  is  a  most  unusual  thing  for  an  engagement 
to  be  announced  in  mid-summer,  so  the  element 
of  something  out  of  the  ordinary  added  greatly 
to  their  importance  from  a  social  viewpoint. 

Several  informal  luncheons  and  teas  have  marked 
the  return  of  a  number  of  those  who  have  been 
spending  the  early  summer  months  in  the  Orient 
and  are  lingering  in  town  for  a  brief  period  be- 
fore departing  for  summer  homes  and  resorts  for 
the  August  days. 

The  Presidio  has  contributed  its  quota  of 
gayety  this  week  in  the  entertainments  planned 
for  the  two  brides-elect,  Miss  Emma  Turner  and 
Miss  Marie  Lundeen. 

"  The  theatre  continues  to  furnish  a  setting  for 
large  numbers  who  are  availing  themselves  of 
the  unusually  fine  attractions  at  the  local  play- 
houses. 

Carmel-by-the-Sea  claimed  a  large  number  of 
San  Franciscans  over  the  week  end.  Many  of 
them  motored  down  for  the  Forest  Play  on  Fri- 
day night  and   remained  several  days. 

The  interesting  engagement  announcement  of  the 
week  was  that  of  Miss  Florence  Ives,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Jane  Eunice  Ives,  and  Mr.  O.  Scribner, 
which  was  made  on  Saturday.  Miss  Ives  is  the 
sister  of  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  and  Mrs.  Lough- 
lin  McLaine,  and  her  fiance  is  assistant  manager 
of  the  Associated  Oil  Company.  The  wedding 
will  take  place  within  a  few  months  at  the  Ives 
home    on    Washington    Street. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Edith  Simpson  and  Mr. 
Roy  Pike,  which  took  place  Tuesday  evening,  was 
of  much  social  importance,  though  it  was  quietly 
solemnized  because  of  the  fact  that  the  bride  is 
in  mourning  for  her  mother.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  at  the  bride's  home  on  Pacific  Avenue 
by  Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols.  The  bride's 
attendants  were  Mrs.  Laurence  Harris  and  Mrs. 
George  Cameron.  Mr.  Lawrence  Harris  acted  as 
best  man.  After  a  short  wedding  trip,  Mr.  Pike 
and  his  bride  will  make  their  home  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Elsa  Draper  and  Midship- 
man F.  L.  Kauffman  will  take  place  quietly  in 
September  at  the  Draper  home  in  San  Rafael. 

A  wedding  of  the  week  that  had  an  interest 
that  extended  to  San  Francisco  and  the  cities  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  was  that  .of  Miss 
Alice  Nelson  and  Mr.  Jose  Mariano  Salazar.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  Tuesday  evening  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
W.  Nelson.  The  bride  is  the  sister  of  Mrs.  G.  A. 
Willard  of  Stockton  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Bunting, 
Jr.  An  informal  reception  followed  the  wedding 
ceremony,  and  a  motor  trip  through  the  South  is 
the  nature  of  the  honeymoon  journey.  San  Fran- 
cisco will  be  the  future  home  of  Mr.  Salazar  and 
his  bride. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Ethel  Irene  Husing  and 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Cahalan  was  solemnized  at  San 
Mateo  on  Tuesday  evening.  About  one  hundred 
guests  were  present  at  the  church  and  at  the  re- 
ception which  followed  the  ceremony.  The  maid 
of  honor  was  Miss  Kathryn  Feehan  and  the  brides- 
maid Miss  Rebecca  Donahue.  Mr.  Robert  Calahan 
acted  as  best  man.  The  honeymoon  is  being  spent 
in  Seattle,  and  on  their  return  Mr.  Cahalan  and 
his  bride  will  make  their  home  at  Burlingame. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Emma  Turner  and  Lieu- 
tenant George  Ruhlen,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A.,  takes  place 
today  (Saturday.)  at  the  chapel  at  the  Presidio. 
All  the  glitter  and  pomp  of  a  service  affair  will 
be  present  in  the  details  of  the  ceremony.  Miss 
Turner  is  the  sister-in-law  of  Captain  Frederick 
Stopford  and  has  been  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Stopford 
at   the   post    for    several    months. 

Miss  Isabel  McLaughlin  was  hostess  at  a  picnic 
at  Burlingame  on  Saturday.  Her  guests  included 
Miss  Harriett  Stone,  Miss  Frances  Howard,  Miss 
Kathleen  Finnegan,  Miss  Eliza  McMullen,  Mr. 
Raymond  Armsby,  Mr.  Gordon  Armsby,  Mr.  John 
McMullen,  and  Mr.  Jack  Neville.  The  party  was 
chaperoned  by  Dr.  McEnery  and  Miss  McEnery- 
One  of  the  largest  affairs  at  the  Presidio  this 
summer  was  the  tea  given  by  Mrs.  Clarence  Linin- 
ger  and  Mrs.  Coleman  Nicholds  on  Thursday  after- 
noon. The  hostesses  were  assisted  in  receiving 
their  guests  by  Mrs.  John  Lundeen,  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Prince,  Mrs.  George  Grimes,  Mrs.  A.  U. 
Faulkner,  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Shunk.  Among;  those 
who  called  during  the  hours  of  the  reception  were 
Mrs.  Brooks,  Mrs.  Frederick  Stopford,  Miss  Emma 
Turner,  Mrs.  Paul  Beck.  Mrs.  George  Appel,  Mrs. 
Charles  Chubb,  Mrs.  Thomas  Q.  Ashburn,  Mrs. 
John  Burke  Murphy,  Mrs.  Myron  Cbrissy,  Mrs.  J. 
A.  Gaston,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Wade,  Miss  Andrews, 
Mrs.  Edward  Miller,  Mrs.  Robert  Welch,  and 
Mrs.    Corey. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Rowan  was  hostess  at  an  infor- 
mal tea  at  the  Francesca  Club  on  Tuesday,  at 
which  she  entertained  half  a  dozen  friends. 

Mrs.  George  Cameron  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
at  her  Eurlingame  home  on  Tuesday,  at  which 
she  entertained  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler 
Curran,  who  is  visiting  here  from  Paris.  Mrs. 
Curran  is  the  sister  of  Mr.  Sterling  Postley,  who 
makes  his  home  in  the  French  capital- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden,  who  are 
spending  the  summer  at  Santa  Barbara,  entertained 
at  a  dinner  dance  at  the  Montecito  Club  on  Satur- 
day evening. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Grand  Prix  in  Paris  Mr. 
Job  i  Lawson  entertained  at  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Riu.  His  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
Ca .  olan,  Mrs.  Truxtun  Beale,  Mrs.  Eugene  Mur- 
ph  i,  and  Dr.  de  Marville. 

jr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Franklin  entertained 
a  a  dinner  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  on  Saturday 
mg*-»t  and  with  their  guests  attended  Mrs.  Fiske's 
play  at   its   conclusion. 

The  captain  and  officers  of  the  U.  S.  S.  CjU- 
fornia    were    hosts    at    a    matinee    dance    on    board 


Saturday  afternoon.  Mrs.  Sylvanus  Farnham  and 
Mrs.  Egbert  Stone  chaperoned  a  party  of  girls 
which  included  Miss  Harriett  Stone,  Miss  Marian 
Stone,  Miss  Elsie  Clifford,  Miss  Eliza  McMullen, 
Miss  Madeline  Clay,  Miss  Edith  Metcalf,  Miss 
Elsa  Draper,  Miss  Erna  Hermann,  and  Miss  Flor- 
ence   Cluff. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Holton  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  Saturday  afternoon,  at 
which  she  entertained  Mrs.  Eugene  Bresse,  Mis; 
Louisiana  Foster,  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Peterson,  Miss 
Peterson,   and  Miss  McMahon. 

Mr.  Roy  Pike  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Family  Club,  of  which  he  is  a 
prominent  member,  on  Saturday  night. 

Mrs.  Manly  H.  Simons  entertained  at  luncheon 
at  her  home  at  Mare  Island  on  Saturday.  Among 
her  guests  were  Admiral  Hugo  Osterhaus,  U.  S. 
N.,  and  Mrs.  Osterhaus,  Rear- Admiral  John  M. 
Milton  and  Mrs.  Milton,  Mrs.  Edmund  B.  Under- 
wood, Mrs.  Rudolph  Dickins,  Mrs.  Emily  Cutts, 
Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Graham,  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Ziege- 
mier,  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Dodd,  Mrs.  Oscar  Koester, 
Mrs.  Frank  Chambers,  and  Mrs.   Pollock. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  McGregor  entertained  Gov- 
ernor Frea*"  of  Hawaii  and  Mrs.  Frear  at  lunch- 
eon at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  Monday. 

Mrs.  Amber  Curran  entertained  at  luncheon  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  on  Tuesday  at  which  her  guests 
were  Mrs.  Worthington  Ames,  Mrs.  George  Cam- 
eron, Mrs.  Clement  Tobin,  Mrs.  Rooney,  Miss 
Lily  O'Connor,  Miss  Frances  Stewart,  and  Miss 
Cook. 


Giuseppe  Campanari's  concert  tours  had 
taken  him  at  various  times  to  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  where  the  popular  baritone  invari- 
ably met  with  much  success,  and  also  with 
extremely  primitive  hotel  accommodations. 
This  spring  he  was  bound  once  more  for  Ann 
Arbor,  and  determined  to  get  at  least  some 
spiritual  satisfaction  out  of  X's  hotel  at  that 
time,  he  resolved  to  humiliate  the  proprietor 
by  telegraphing  him  facetiously  from  Detroit : 
"Will  arrive  at  your  hostelry  tomorrow.  Re- 
serve suite  with  bath.  Wish  dinner  ready, 
consisting  of  broiled  lobster,  spaghetti  a  la 
Milanaise,  asparagus  with  sauce  Hollandaise, 
eggs  a  la  Meyerbeer,  royal  squabs  on  toast, 
Romaine  salad,  and  Peches  Melba. — Campa- 
nari."  When  the  singer  reached  Ann  Arbor 
he  drove  straightway  to  X's  hotel,  smiling  in 
anticipation  of  the  joke  on  that  individual. 
To  Campanari's  utter  amazement,  he  was 
shown  at  once  to  a  comfortable  suite  with 
bath  (,a  new  system  of  plumbing  and  an  annex 
consisting  of  modern  double  rooms  had  just 
been  installed) ,  and  when  he  appeared  for 
dinner  he  was  provided  with  the  meal  he  had 
ordered,  splendidly  served  and  perfectly 
cooked.  With  the  removal  of  the  hast  dish 
Campanari  received  his  bill,  which  called  for 
S2S,  including  railroad  fare  to  and  from  De- 
troit, whither  X  had  sent  the  chef  to  procure 
all  the  delicacies  demanded  in  the  telegram. 
Campanari  cheerfully  paid  the  bill  and  ac- 
knowledged that  the  joke  had  been  reversed 
very  neatly  indeed. 


Travelers  and  explorers  who  wish  to  add  a 
view  of  the  famous  tree  houses  of  Papua 
(formerly  known  as  British  Xew  Guinea)  to 
their  experiences  will  have  to  hasten.  The 
rapid  march  of  civilization  and  settlement  in 
the  colony  is  fast  destroying  this  strange  sur- 
vival of  past  ages.  The  tree  house — a  neat 
and  well  built  habitation  placed  at  an  enor- 
mous height  among  the  branches  of  a  forest 
tree,  and  reached  only  by  a  swinging  ladder — 
was  primarily  intended  as  a  refuge  from  mur- 
derous enemies,  a  purpose  which  it  served 
excellently.  It  was  not  convenient,  however, 
and  now  that  the  government  has  brought  the 
wild  tribes  of  Papua  under  control,  and  mur- 
ders are  surely  punished,  the  native  prefers 
to  live  in  houses  that  demand  less  skill  in 
construction.  There  are  still  many  tree  houses 
to  be  seen,  though  few  or  none  are  being 
built.  In  the  northeastern  district  of  Papua 
(where  much  valuable  sugar,  rubber,  and  co- 
coanut  land  lies  read3-  for  taking  up)  the  gov- 
ernment officials,  on  their  regular  tours  of 
inspection,  often  sleep  at  night  in  the  house 
of  some  hospitable  native  village  constable, 
who  draws  his  ladder  up  at  sundown  to  a 
doorstep  eighty  feet  in  the  air.  These  tree 
houses  are  exceedingly  cool,  clean,  and  pictur- 
esque with  their  roofs  of  native-made  thatch 
and  walls  and  floors  of  wattled  boughs,  and 
their  threatened  disappearance  is  certainly  a 
loss  to  the  traveler  in  search  of  things  curious 
and  unique. 

■*♦*- 

The  descendants  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  duly  organized 
as  such,  met  in  old  Independence  Hall  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  After 
several  speeches,  the  secretary  read  the  roll 
of  the  original  signers.  As  each  name  was 
called  the  signer's  descendants  rose  and  faced 
the  portrait  of  his  ancestors.  The  Philadel- 
phia Press  records  that  "bursts  of  applause 
greeted  the  seven  descendants  of  John  Hart 
of  New  York,  and  the  eight  descendants  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  of  Pennsylvania." 


A  Cossack  girl  has  started  to  ride  from 
Harbin  to  St.  Petersburg,  a  distance  of  a 
bit  more  than  5400  miles.  Her  mount  is  a 
small  gray  Mongolian  pony  and  she  is  riding 
on  an  ordinary  Cossack  saddle.  The  girl  is 
accompanied  by  a  huge  St.  Bernard  dog.  She 
did  a  good  deal  of  scouting  for  Russia  during 
the  war  with  Japan  and  was  given  a  medal 
for  bravery. 


NEW  ORPHEUM  AFFILIATIONS. 


English,  Scotch,  and  Parisian  Music  Halls  Join  in  a 
Community  of  Interests- 


News  comes  from  London  that  Morris 
Meyerfeld,  president,  and  Martin  Beck,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Orpheum  Circuit,  have 
recently  consummated  a  most  important  deal 
in  the  history  of  vaudeville  and  one  that  will 
be  far  reaching  in  its  effects.  They  have 
concluded  with  the  recently  formed  Variety 
Theatres  Controlling  Company,  and  of  which 
Alfred  Butt  is  the  chairman  and  Walter  Gib- 
bons and  Walter  De  Frece  are  members  of 
the  board  of  directors,  negotiations  for  the 
affiliation  of  the  Orpheum  Circuit  with  it. 
The  properties  acquired  by  the  Variety  The- 
atres Controlling  Company  include  the  Barras- 
ford  Circuit  and  also  the  booking  arrange- 
ments in  connection  with  the  De  Frece 
Circuit  and  the  London  Theatres  of  Variety 
(limited).  In  addition  to  this  the  company 
has  secured  the  Alhambra,  Paris. 

Messrs.  Meyerfeld  and  Beck  are  also  asso- 
ciated with  the  Variety  Theatres  Controlling 
Company  in  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  a  first-class  vaudeville  theatre  in  the  capi- 
tal city  of  Berlin. 

The  advantages  which  will  be  derived  from 
the  new  state  of  affairs  by  vaudeville  artists 
and  the  public  are  innumerable  and  will  result 
in  causing  the  Orpheum  Circuit  to  be  the  most 
powerful  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
By  next  year,  when  the  Berlin  Theatre  is 
ready  for  occupation,  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  Orpheum  to  give  artists  a  month's  en- 
gagement in  Berlin,  a  month  in  Paris,  a  month 
at  the  Palace  in  London,  a  subsequent  tour 
of  the  English  provinces,  and  thereafter  to 
send  them  across  the  Atlantic  to  make  the 
Orpheum  Circuit  tour  from  Xew  York  to  San 
Francisco.  The  effect  of  this  lengthy  engage- 
ment will  result  in  the  eagerness  of  the  most 
famous  vaudeville  stars  to  engage  with  the 
Orpheum  management,  and  consequently  the 
programmes  will  reach  the  highest  possible 
standard  attainable  and  the  amusement  public 
will   be  great  gainers. 

The  news  of  this  deal  caused  much  remark 
in  London  and  enabled  Messrs.  Meyerfeld  and 
Beck  to  sign  a  number  of  the  foremost  vaude- 
ville artists,  among  whom  are  several  femi- 
nine stars  of  celebrity. 

Among  the  English  music  halls  with  which 
the  Orpheum  is  now  affiliated  are:  Palace 
Theatre,  London ;  Victoria  Palace,  London ; 
Alhambra  Theatre,  Paris;  Alhambra  Theatre, 
Glasgow ;  Hippodrome,  Liverpool ;  Hippo- 
drome, Brighton ;  Hippodrome,  Leeds ;  Hip- 
podrome, Hull ;  Hippodrome,  Birmingham ; 
Hippodrome,  Portsmouth ;  Hippodrome,  Bed- 
minster  ;  Hippodrome,  South  End ;  Hippo- 
drome, Margate  ;  Hippodrome,  Boscombe  ;  Hip- 
podrome, Southampton ;  Hippodrome,  Shef- 
fild ;  Hippodrome,  Colchester ;  Hippodrome, 
Bolton  ;  Hippodrome,  St.  Helena  ;  Hippodrome, 
Nottingham ;  Hippodrome,  Blackburn ;  Pa- 
vilion, Xewcastle-on-Tyne ;  Palace,  Manches- 
ter :  Empire,  Wolverhampton ;  Opera  House, 
Tunbridge  Wells;  The  Grand,  Bristol;  The 
Empire,  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

Mr.  Beck  arrived  by  the  Kronzprinsessen 
Cecile  in  Xew  York  a  few  days  ago.  and  Mr. 
Meyerfeld  is  expected  shortly  to  follow  him 
and  may  be  looked  for  in  this  city  about  the 
end  of  next  month. 
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Trademark  registered 

To  advertise  really 

GOOD  THINGS 

it  is  only  necessary 
to  give  the  public 
A     NUDGE 

The  Pig  and  Whistle 

have  "Good  Things" 

The  rendezvous  for 
particular    people 

Our  Chocolates  and  Candies 

have   an    INDIVIDUALITY 

and  are  unequaled 
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Wedding  Presents 


NATHAN-DOHRMANN  COMPANY'S 

^f  This  store  is  famous  for  the 
beauty  and  individuality  of  its 
offerings  for  bridal  gifts. 
tj  Most  of  them  are  obtained 
abroad  by  our  representatives 
and  are  selected  from  the  best 
workmanship  of  France,  Ger- 
many and  England. 

NATHAN-DOHRMANN  COMPANY 

China,   Glass,  Silver   and   Kitchen  Ware 

Union  Square— Geary  and  Stockton  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Fairmont  Hotel 

Beginning 

September  1,  1910 

a  Table  d'hote 
or  American 
plan  dining-room 

will  be  conducted 
in  addition  to  the 

European  or  a  la  carte 
restaurant 


Hotel  del  Monte 

offers 

MORE   TO   SEE 
MORE    TO    DO 

than  any  resort  in  the  world 

Subscribe  to  the  "Del  Monte  Weekly." 
a  guide  to  things  worth  knowing,  see- 
ing and  doing  in  California. 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager. 

C.  W.  Keiley,  City  Representative 

Phone  Keanry  4013 


You'll  find  one  visit  not  enough. 


SPRINGS 


will   make   you  want   to   come  again.     It's 
the  water  and  the  air  and  the  restful  sur- 
roundings, the  quaint  architecture,  and — 
Let  me  tell  you  about  iL 

LEN  D.  OWENS,  Prop- 
Aetna  Springs,  Napa  County,  California- 


Real  solid  home-Hke  comforts,  all  modem  hotel 
luxuries,  beautiful  natural  surroundings,  reason- 
able charges,  is  the  combination  you'll  find  here. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
j    108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Blag. 


Roy    C.    Ward 
Jas.    K.    Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billing, 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORM  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street.  Phone  Douglas  2283 

San  Francisco,   CaL 


July  16,  1910. 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  T.  Murphy  and  Mrs.  Eugene 
Vlurpby  are  now  in  Paris,  as  is  also  Mrs.  Walter 
rlobart    and    Mrs.    C.    Augustus    Spreckels. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Van  Devender  Stott, 
a? ho  have  been  in  the  East  for  the  past  four 
nonths,  returned  to  San  Francisco  Tuesday 
ivening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Chickering  are  at  Tahoe 
ravern  for  the  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Erinegar  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
samuel  Monsarrat  have  returned  from  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  Isaac  Upham  returned  Friday  from  the 
Orient,  where  he  has  been  traveling  for  the  past 
ive   months. 

Mr.  Northbert  Sborb  returned  this  week  from 
^ake    Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sea,  Jr.  (formerly  Miss 
xirena  Barnes)  are  spending  their  honeymoon  at 
3el   Monte. 

Mrs.  Laurence  Pool  has  joined  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Jarry    Babcock,    at    Lake   Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Charles  Rollo  Peters  has  gone  to  Del 
tionte  for  a  brief  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Martyn  Haenke  (formerly  Miss 
kfarie  Churchill)  sailed  on  the  Sierra  on  Saturday 
or  Honolulu,  where  they  will  spend  a  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sutro,  accompanied  by 
Hiss  Helen  Sullivan,  motored  to  Carmel-by-the- 
jea  and  spent  the  week  end. 

Mr.  Samuel  Russell  Bogue  left  Saturday  morn- 
ng  for  New  York  to  join  Mrs.  Bogue,  who  pre- 
:eded  him.  They  will  be  the  guests  of  Mr.  and 
uxs.    Virgil    Bogue. 

Lieutenant  James  Abbott,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Abbott  sailed  this  week  for  the  Philippines,  where 
lieutenant  Abbott  will  he  stationed  for  the  next 
wo  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Burdette  returned  from 
he  Orient  this  week,  and  after  remaining  a  few 
lays  in  San  Francisco  motored  to  Pasadena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone  will  be  the 
[uests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  during 
he  month  of  August  at  their  country  home,  Idle- 
vild,  at  Lake  Tahoe.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Cole- 
nan  and  Miss  Carol  Coleman  will  also  enjoy  the 
lospitality  of  the  Kohl  country  home  for  several 
reeks. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Leib  of  San  Jose  entertained 
it  an  elaborate  garden  fete  at  their  home  at  San 
fose  in  honor  of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the 
devolution. 

Mrs.  Egbert  Stone  and  her  daughters  spent  the 
veek  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Queen,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Woods,  and  Miss  Maude  Woods  left  Monday  for 
l  motor  trip  through  Lake  County. 

Mrs.  Phebe  Hearst  will  go  to  her  country  home, 
Wyntoon,  on  the  McCloud  River,  this  week  and 
will   remain  about  two   months. 

Mrs.  Robert  McMillan  spent  several  days  last 
week  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silas  Palmer 
it  their  home  at  Fair  Oaks.  Captain  McMillan, 
LL  S.  A.,  will  arrive  on  the  coast  the  last  of  the 
nonth  on  a  month's  leave. 

Colonel  Oscar  Fitzallen  Long  and  Mrs.  Long 
will  spend  the  month  of  August  as  the  guests  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Haven  at  their  country  home 
it  Sag  Harbor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Porter  and  their  son, 
Hugh,  left  Saturday  for  Santa  Barbara,  where 
:hey   will   remain   for    a  month. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Ashe  is  expected  this  week  from  the 
Ashe  ranch  in  Stanislaus  County,  and  will  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  summer  in  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Susan  Watkins  has  been  visiting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Charles   Clark  at  their  home  at   Burlingame. 

Miss  Sara  Collier  will  visit  Mrs.  Edward  Mc- 
Cutcheon  at  Lake  Tahoe  in  August. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Weihe  (formerly  Miss  Jean 
Tyson.)  have  been  enjoying  a  motor  trip  through 
Lake   County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Calhoun  have  returned 
from    Lake    Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Etienne  Lanel  (formerly  Miss 
Amy  McKee)  will  join  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Black 
(formerly  Mrs.  Orestes  Pierce)  in  London,  and  in 
company  with  Mrs.  William  Henshaw  and  Miss 
Florence  Henshaw  they  will  tour  the  continent. 

Mr.  Frederick  Tillman  has  returned  from  a  brief 
trip  to  New  York  and  has  joined  his  family  at 
:heir  ranch  at  Aptos. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Randolph  King  are 
spending  the   summer    in    Connecticut. 

Mrs.  Clarence  Kempff  is  visiting  her  mother, 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Brigham,  at  her  country  home  at  Lake 
rahoe. 

Mrs.  Walter  Newhall  has  been  visiting  friends 
n  Portland,  and  during  her  stay  has  been  exten- 
sively entertained.  She  was  the  guest  of  honor 
it  a  dinner  and  theatre  party  given  by  Mrs. 
Thomas    Scott    Brooke. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralston  Hamilton  (formerly  Miss 
ithel  Lincoln),  who  have  been  traveling  in  Eu- 
'Ope  since  their  marriage,  are  expected  home  this 
nonth. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Pierre    Moore    are    spending    the 

umnier    at   Belvedere,    where   they   will    be   joined 

ater  by  Miss  Sidney  Davis,  who  is  now  the  guest 

if  Mrs.  Joseph  Sefton,  Jr.,  at  San  Diego. 

Miss    Lolita    Burling,    who    has     been     visiting 

riends  in  town  and  at  Mare  Island  for  the  past 
nonth,  will  return  to  her  home  at  Santa  Barbara 
text   week. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  Van  Ness  sailed   last  week 

rom  New  York  and  will  spend  several  months  on 

he  continent. 
',    Mrs.     Pedar     Sather     Bruguiere     and     her     son, 

-ouis,  have  come   over  from  Paris   and  are  occu- 

ying    a    cottage     at     Newport,     where     they     will 

pend  the  summer.  Mr.  Emile  Bruguiere  remained 
.  i    Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Laurence  Breeze  will  go 
'  ^ast  the  last  of  the  month  to  be  present  at  the 
!  'edding  of  Mrs.  Breeze's  sister,  Miss  Emily  Rosa- 
I  nd  Fish,   and    Mr.   John    Cutter,   which   will   take 

lace   in   August    at    Rocklawn,    the    country    home 

■  f  the  bride  on  the  Hudson. 

■  Miss  Dorothy  Chapman  and  Miss  Clara  Allen, 
'  haperoned  by  Miss  Mary  Gamble,  are  at  present 

i   Venice. 
;    Mrs.    Wellington    Gregg  and    her  daughters   and 


Miss  Elyse  Schultze  sailed  Friday  for  New  York 
and  are  expected  in  San  Francisco  by  the  end  of 
the  month. 

Miss  Ethel  Cooper,  who  has  been  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  Del  Monte,  will  join  the  Misses  New- 
hall    at  the  Hotel   Potter   this  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  were  recent 
visitors  at  Del  Monte.  Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer  and 
Miss  Lily  O'Connor  motored  back  to  town  with 
them.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  will  leave  in  a  few 
weeks  for  Kentucky,  where  they  will  be  the  guests 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brutus  Clay  for  the  Lexington 
horse  show. 

Mrs.  James  Keeney  and  her  daughter,  Helen, 
will  leave  Monday  for  Philadelphia,  where  they 
will  visit  Mrs.  Keeney 's  sister,  Mrs,  James 
Harding. 

Miss  Mary  Keeney  will  spend  the  summer  with 
friends  at   Santa  Barbara  and   San    Mateo. 

Mrs.  Prentiss  Selby  and  her  son  have  reached 
home  from  New  York  and  will  spend  the  summer 
here. 

Miss  Jane  Crellin  is  spending  the  summer  months 
in   Alaska. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shafter  Howard  are  enjoying  a 
tour  of  the  continent  and  on  their  return  will 
spend  a  month  at  Newport  before  coming  to  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Monteagle  and  Mr.  Paige 
Monteagle  have  concluded  a  motor  trip  in  the 
Swiss   Alps. 

Miss  Mabel  Gregory,  after  spending  several 
months  in  Chicago,  has  gone  to  New  York. 

Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  is  entertaining  her  aunt, 
Mrs.  Amsden,  a  sister  of  the  late  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Tevis,   at  her  home  at  Belvedere. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  is  at  present  at 
Monte  Carlo  and  plans  to  attend  the  aviation  meet 
at  Cairo  before  returning  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Dahlgren  of  Washington 
will  spend  part  of  the  summer  at  the  Colton  place 
at  Santa   Cruz. 

Mr.  Gustave  Sutro  will  spend  the  month  of 
August  in  British  Columbia- 
Mrs.  Charles  Fee  and  Miss  Marcia  Fee  have 
returned  from  Del  Monte. 

Captain  Conrad  Babcock,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Babcock  have  arrived  from  the  East  and  are  sta- 
tioned at  the  Presidio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eli  H.  Wiel  were  last  heard  from 
in  Paris.  They  expect  to  return  home  early  in 
September. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  H.  Ferguson  returned 
from  their  European  tour  last  week.  They  are 
now  in  Montreal  and  will  visit  the  Canadian  cities 
en   route   home. 

Recent  San  Francisco  arrivals  at  Hotel  del 
Coronado  included  Mr.  Frank  I.  Towle,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Berry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Andrews,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  P.  N.  Gordon,  Mr.  P.  M.  Moise,  Miss  Hazel 
Moise,  Miss  Clarice  Moise,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  P. 
O'Reilly,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Doyle,  Mr.  A.  G. 
Gait,  Miss  Lillian  Deacon,  Mr.  T.  G.  McMahon, 
Mrs.  J.  M.   Hewitt,   Miss  J.   Arraer. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  /Etna  Springs  from 
San  Francisco  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hen- 
dricks, Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Graham,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Godley,  Mr.  G.  Ord  McMullin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  V.  Bernstein,  Mr.  C.  D.  Smith,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  R.  Gay  and  daughter,  Mr.  E.  L. 
Case,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Harney,  Mr.  Charles  Harney, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Westphal,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Neidbaum,  Mr.  E.  Neidbaum,  Mrs.  Max 
Rothschild,  Mr.  Raymond  Jackson,  Mr.  L.  E. 
Clawson,  Miss  Josephine  Clawson,  Mrs.  M.  J. 
Sheehan,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.   Rohner. 


Has  it  ever  occurred  to  young  composers 
(asks  the  critic  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post)  that  the  shortest  road  to  fame  and  for- 
tune lies  in  writing  good  wedding  music?  In 
no  other  department  of  the  art  does  the  supply 
fall  so  lamentably  short  of  the  demand.  There 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  weddings  in 
America  and  Europe  every  year,  and  at  nearly 
all  of  them  appropriate  music  is  wanted,  yet 
there  are  barely  half  a  dozen  that  have  been 
universally  accepted  as  suitable.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  Mendelssohn  Wedding 
March  is  played,  or  the  Bridal  Chorus  from 
"Lohengrin,"  or  both.  Here  are  the  two 
great  models  of  what  is  wanted:  music  which 
is  simple,  tuneful,  sentimental,  stirring,  exult- 
ant. The  exultant  strain  is  missing  in  the 
"Lohengrin"  bridal  chorus,  but  it  is  all  the 
more  conspicuous  in  the  introduction  to  the 
third  act,  which  expresses  the  wedding  festivi- 
ties within,  and  which  should  be  played  more 
frequently   at  marriages. 

■*•<- 

Whitechapel  in  London,  a  place  of  not  par- 
ticularly fragrant  reputation,  has  an  art  gal- 
lery— has  had  one  for  the  last  nine  years — 
which  has  been  so  great  a  success  that  in  those 
nine  years  nearly  three  million  persons,  of 
which  the  costermonger  and  his  "donah"  have 
made  a  large  part,  visited  it.  Last  year  300,- 
000  persons  went  to  the  five  exhibitions,  and 
this  year  there  was  a  great  rush  to  view  the 
collection  of  modern  paintings  by  English 
artists  which  was  made  for  Johannesburg,  of 
all  places  in  the  world.  The  success  of  the 
Whitechapel  gallery  is  ascribed  to  the  policy 
of  change.  It  is  continually  offering  some- 
thing new,  but  that  something  is  always  de- 
signed   to    develop    an    interest    in    what    is 

beautiful. 

*•»• 

The  battleship  South  Carolina,  our  newest 
and  most  effective  ship,  is  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  A.  F.  Fechteler,  son-in-law 
of  Judge  W.  W.  Morrow,  of  the  United 
States  Court.  Under  Captain  Fechteler's 
command  the  South  Carolina  has  made  the 
record  which  justifies  the  hopes  of  the  Navy 
Department  in  her  construction.  She  has  met 
all  the  tests  required  of  her  with  margins  to 
the  good.  Incidentally,  the  firing  of  her  big 
guns  has  made  a  new  record  for  work  of  this 
sort  by  a  new  ship. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

The  Memory. 
Down   the   little  crooked  street  that   went  to   meet 
the  sea. 
The  torn   nets  were  drying  on    the  grass. 
She  was  mending  at  the  old  nets;  she  never  looked 

at  me — 
On  a  blue  September  morning,  with  the  west  wind 
blowing    free; 
She  never  raised  her  head  to  watch  me  pass. 
'Tis   all    I   took   away   with   me — a  blue   September 

morning. 
The    little    street,    the    green    grass    and    one    girl's 
scorning. 

I've    forgot    my     father's    house,    the    house    that 
saw  me  born, 
Forgot  my  mother's  blessing  at  the  last; 
There's  nothing  but  the  old  nets,  tangled-like  and 

torn, 
And  the  head  that  bent  above  them,  yellow-colored 
as  the  corn, 
That  never  raised  to  watch  me  as  I  passed. 
I    wish    I'd    be    forgetting    it — a    blue    September 

morning, 
The   blowing   grass,    the   torn    nets    and    one    girl's 
scorning. 
— Theodosia    Garrison,    in    the   Stuart   Set. 


The  Long  Lane. 
All  through  the  summer  night,  down  the  long  lane 
in  flower, 

The  moon-white  lane, 
All  through  the  summer  night, — dim  as  a  shower, 

Glimmer  and   fade  the  Twain: 
Over  the  cricket  hosts  throbbing  the  hour  by  hour. 
Young  voices  bloom  and  wane. 

Down  the  long  lane  They  go,  and  past  one  window, 
pale 

With  visions  silver-blurred; 
Stirring  the  heart  that  waits, — the  eyes  that  fail 

After   a    spring    deferred. — 
Query,   and  hush,  and  Ah! — dim  through  a  moon- 
lit veil, 

The  same  one  word. 

Down    the    long    lane,    entwined    with    all    the    fra- 
grance  there; 

The  lane  in  flower  somehow 
With    youth    and    plighted    hands,    and    star-strewn 
air, 

And  muted  "Thee"  and  "Thou": — 
All  the  wild  bloom  and  reach  of  dreams  that  never 
were, 

— Never  to  be,   now. 

So,    in    the    throbbing    dark    where    ebbs    the    old 
refrain, 

A  starved  heart  hears. 
And  silver-bright,  and  silver-blurred  again 

With  moonlight  and  with  tears. 
All  the  long  night  They  go,  down  the  long  summer 
lane, 

The  long,    long  years. 
— Josephine  Preston  Peabody,  in  Scribner's  Maga- 


Hymn  to  the  Sun,  from  "Chantecler." 
Thou   who  dost  kiss   away  the  dew  that  lies 

Like    hidden    tears    on    each    small    grassy    blade, 
Who   with  ethereal  colors  canst  disguise 
Into    a   host   of  golden   butterflies 

The  almond  blossoms  fluttering  as  they  fade; 

O  gracious  sun,  to  whom  each  darling  flower 
Doth  owe  the  ripened  honey  of  its  cup, 

Who  find'st  the  way  to  every  peasant's  bower, 

Dividing  in  a  trillion  parts  the  dower 

That  still   in  one  great  sphere   is  treasured   up! 

Accept  me  for  thy  priest,  and   I   will  sing 

How  on  a  Monday  thou  dost  not  disdain 
To  paint  the  soapy  bubbles  glistening. 
And  oft  at  eve  thy  last  farewell  dost  fling 
Against  some  humble  cottage  window-pane. 

My  golden  brother  on  the  clock-tower  shines 
Through   thee;    to   thee  the  sunflower  turns   her 
head, 
And  thou  dost  weave  such  delicate  designs 
When  glancing  through  the  lindens  or  the  pines 
That  on  the  lawn  one  hardly  dares  to  tread. 

Thou   mak'st   enamel  of  the  kitchen  ware, 

And  banners  of  the  rags  hung  out  to  dry; 
The  hayricks  through  thy  grace  have  golden  hair, 
And  all  the  beehives  in  the  garden  wear 
Upon  their  caps  a  gold  one  can  not  buy. 

Glory  to  thee,   O   Sun,  upon  the  lawn, 

On  portal  and  on  meadow  and  on  vine, 
In  eye  of  lizard  and  on  wing  of  swan! — 
O  thou  who  hast  with  magic  pencil  drawn 
Each  fine  detail  and  every  sweeping  line! 

Beside  each  shining  object  thou  dost  throw 

A  sombre'  sister  stretching  on  before; 
The  image  traced  by  thee  doth  ofttimes  grow 
So  delicate  and  strange  we  hardly  know 
If  shadow  or  if  substance  please  us  more. 

To  deck  the  air  with   roses,  make  us  see 
Flames  in  the  springs,  in  every  bush  a  Lar, 

To  apotheosize  a  gnarled  tree, — 

Is  thine,  O  Sun,  without  whose  alchemy 
Things  would  indeed  be  only  what  they  are! 

— Edmond  Rostand,  translated  by  Margaret  Frank- 
lin. 


The  Royal  British  Automobile  Club  is  much 
alive  to  the  rights  of  its  members  and  has 
now  requested  all  motorists  to  send  in  photo- 
graphs of  any  signs  by  the  roadside  which 
give  false  information  about  speed  reduction. 


Rich   Indians  in  Oklahoma  talk  of  building 
towns  which  shall  be  for  Indians  only. 


Candy  Sent  to  the  Country. 

A  box  of  candy  is  always  welcomed  by 
friends  in  the  country.  Easily  sent  by  mail 
or  express  from  any  one  of  Geo.  Haas  & 
Sons'  four  candy  stores:  Phelan  Building, 
Fillmore  at  Ellis,  Van  Ness  at  Sutter,  and  28 
Market  St.,  near  Ferry. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Under  the  management  of  James  Woods 


The  farthest 
advance  of 
science  in 
service 


THE  HILL  CLIMBING  CAR 

COLUMBUS 
ELECTRIC 

Bay  Cities  Electric  Co. 

1554-56  VAN  NESS  AVE.      1760-62  TELECRAPB  AVE. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Franklin  1275 


OAKLAND 

Phone  Piedmont  203 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 
Most  Delightful  Climate  on  Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Summer  rates  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 

from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 

Coast  S.  S.  Co.  steamers. 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and   other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,  for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see  H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;  Main  3917. 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Gough  Sts. 

A  comfortable,  high   order,  uptown 

hotel,  now  under  the  management  of 

THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN 

Formerly  manager  of  St.  Dunstan's 


HOTEL  SACRAMENTO 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Elegant  new  fire-proof  construction.     Service 

as  perf cet  as  expert  management  can  produce. 

ALBERT  BETTENS,  Proprietor 


Byron 

Hot  Springs 

One  of  the  world's  most  curative  springs, 
2J4  hours  from  San  Francisco;  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  hotels  and  a  delightful  place  for 
rest  and  recreation.  See  Southern  Pacific  In- 
formation Bureau,  James  Flood  Building,  any 
S.  P.  Agent,  or  Peck-Judah,  789  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  or  SS3  S.  Spring  St.,  Los_  An- 
geles, or  address  manager,  Byron  Hot  Springs, 
California. 


PALO    ALTO     BUNGALOW 

FOR  SALE — Six  rooms  and  bath;  an  artistic 
home,  two  years  old,  in  best  locality;  short  walk 
from  railroad  depot.  For  particulars  address 
"JONES,"  S01  Hooker  &  Lent  Building. 


SAN  MATEO— For  sale  beautiful  home  ;  house  of 
18  rooms,  grounds  4  acres  in  finest  section  of  the  new 
town  of  Hillsborough.  Garage  and  stable.  Will  sell 
furniture.  B.   P.  OLIVER.  San  Francisco. 


HOTEL  SAVOY 

SEATTLE 

"Tnclrc  Stories  of 
Solid  Comfort" 

Building,     concrete, 

steel  and  marble. 
In   most  fashionable 

shopping  district. 
Bound  magazines  in 

reading  room. 
Most  refined  hostel  ry 

in  Seattle. 
Absolutely  fir 

Rates,  51. 50  ac 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Knicker — What  is  your  idea  of  municipal 
government  ?  Backer — First  provide  an  auto 
and  then  create  an  office  to  fill  it. — New  York 
Sun. 

"I  hear  Blubud  has  got  the  stage-fright." 
"Why,  he  isn't  an  actor."  "No,  but  he  mar- 
ried the  homeliest  girl  in  the  'Girl  from  Yon- 
ers'  company." — Town  Topics. 

The  Man  in  the  Chair — I  en j oy  a  qui et 
smoke.  The  Other — Well,  you'll  never  be 
troubled  with  crowds  while  you  smoke  cigars 
of  that  brand  ! — London  Opinion. 

"Yes,  I  read  poetry,  but  only  the  humorous 
kind.  I  notice  that  when  you  buy  a  maga- 
zine, you  always  read  the  serious  verses !" 
"Yep — they're  so  much  funnier." — Cleveland 
Leader. 

"A    million     dollars    seems    a    trifle     high, 
daughter."     "But  he  has  a  patent  of  nobility, 
dad."     "Well,  let's  be  a  bit  cautious.     When 
-  does  this  patent  expire  ?" — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

"Who  was  it  that  said,  'Be  sure  you're 
right  and  then  go  ahead'?"  "I  don't  know," 
replied  Mr.  Chuggins.  "But  he  doesn't  be- 
long to  the  chauffeurs'  union  in  our  town." — 
Washington  Star. 

Mrs.  Peckem — Henry,  what  punishment 
should  be  meted  out  to  a  man  who  proposes 
to  a  woman  and  then  refuses  to  marry  her  ? 
Peckem — He  should  be  compelled  to  marry 
her. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

"And  have  you  told  your  father,  my  own?" 
inquired  he.  "Well,"  she  replied,  "to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  yes.  I  told  him  that  I  was  en- 
gaged, but  I  did  not  tell  him  to  whom.  Poor 
father  is  not  strong." — London  Globe. 

"I  see  you  employ  a  number  of  old  men." 
"I  do."  "How  old  are  they  ?"  "Too  old  to 
be  interested  in  canoeing,  or  mandolins,  or 
race  horses,  or  girls,  or  tennis.  That  makes 
them  fine  for  work." — Washington  Herald. 

Maudie — That  horrid  old  cat  told  Claudie 
that  I  was  forty  years  old !  Mamie — The 
mean  thing.  But  she  might  have  done  worse. 
Maudie — How?  Mamie — Well,  she  might  have 
told  some  lie  about  you. — Cleveland  Leader. 

"Do  I  have  to  exchange  wedding  presents 
in  the  department  from  which  they  were  pur- 
chased?" "Not  at  all,"  said  the  floorwalker. 
"Thank  you,"  said  the  June  bride.  "I  want  to 
trade  a  china  vase  for  a  frying  pan." — Pitts- 
burg Post. 

Subbubs — What  struck  you  most  forcibly 
about  your  visit  to  the  city,  Uncle  Hi  ?  Uncle 
Hi — Wall,  when  I  cum  to  the  hospital  I 
couldn't  remember  whether  it  was  a  trolley 
car  or  one  o'  them  automobiles. — Philadel- 
phia Record. 

"There's  a  fellow  out  in  Chicago  who  has 
written  a  book  to  prove  that  a  college  educa- 
tion ruins  a  man's  career."  "He's  an  ass. 
Why,  many  of  the  best  ballplayers  we  have 
were  signed  right  out  of  college." — Philadel- 
phia Ledger. 

Captain  Kidd — What's  the  trouble?  Can't 
you  make  the  prisoner  walk  the  plank  ?  Lieu- 
tenant— No,  cap ;  he  absolutely  refuses  to  be 
a  part  of  the  spectacle  unless  we  guarantee 
him  a  percentage  of  the  moving-picture  re- 
ceipts.— Puck. 

"Came  into  a  fortune,  didn't  he?"  "Yes,  a 
big  one."  "What's  he  doin'  these  days  ?" 
"He  has  become  interested  in  settlement 
work."  "Well,  that  ought  to  keep  him  oc- 
cupied for  awhile ;  he  owed  everybody." — 
Houston  Post. 

"Why  do  you  take  so  much  interest  in 
French  literature?"  "Because,"  replied  Mrs. 
Cumrox,  "there  are  so  many  French  authors 
you  can  claim  to  have  read  without  being  ex- 
pected to  discuss  them  in  polite  society." — 
Washington  Star. 

"Cheer  up,  my  little  man,"  said  a  passer-by 
to  the  small  newsboy ;  "what's  the  use  of 
worrying?  You  may  be  President  some  day." 
"S-say,"  sobbed  the  little  fellow,  "it  s-sure 
do  1-look  as  if  I  wus  h-headed  dat  way ;  some- 
body's allers  a-roastin'  me!" — Chicago  Daily 
News. 

Fervid  Teetotaller — I  object  to  the  custom 
of  christening  ships  with  champagne  on  prin- 
ciple. Facetious  Friend — I  don't  see  why  you 
should ;  why,  there's  a  temperance  lesson  in 
it.  Immediately  following  her  first  taste  of 
wine  the  vessel  takes  to  water,  and,  what's 
more,  she  sticks  to  it  ever  after. — Scraps. 

"What  great  wandering  body,"  asks  the 
teacher,  "which  is  largely  composed  of  gas, 
and  which  travels  at  terrific  speed  and  puzzles 
the  scientists  while  amazing  and  alarming 
ne  rly  all  its  beholders,  is  now  attracting  the 
at'.ention  of  the  entire  world  ?"  "Teddy 
B.  -osevelt,"  yawns  the  fat  boy  at  the  end  of 
fr1  e  row. — Life. 

"I  want  a  mourning  hat,  as  I  am  in  mourn- 
in-,"  said  the  Indiana  lady  to  the  milliner. 
"But  my  daughter  here,"  waving  her  hand  in 
the  direction  of  her  companion,  "is  a  widder 
of   two   years'   standing,   and  she   is   in   light 


distress.      You   might   show    her   a   hat    with 
some   red   feathers   on   it." — Harper's   Weekly. 

"How  do  you  know  they're  married  ?" 
"Can't  you  see?  He's  making  her  bait  her 
own  fish  hooks." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Do  you  find  the  cost  of  living  any  higher 
than  it  was,  say,  five  years  ago?"  "Yes,  sir. 
Two  of  my  daughters  have  got  married 
since." — Washington  Herald. 

"But  will  your  father  give  his  consent?" 
"Don't  worry  about  that.  Father  is  not  go- 
ing to  waste  his  time  opposing  a  summer  en- 
gagement."— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

"Do  you  believe  that  music  prevents 
crime?"  "To  a  certain  extent,"  replied  Mr. 
Sinnick.  "When  a  man  keeps  both  hands 
and  his  breath  busy  with  a  cornet,  you  know 
he  can't  be  picking  pockets,  attempting  homi- 
cide, or  slandering  his  neighbors." — Washing- 
ton Star. 

Strange  Guest — I  don't  know  half  the  people 
in  the  room.  Just  look  at  that  woman  over 
there — the  cross-eyed,  red-headed  one.  And 
some  one  told  me  she  was  married.  Don't 
you  think  the  fellow  was  a  fool?  Other  Guest 
(meekly) — I  know  he  was.  I'm  him. — Balti- 
more American. 


FROM  BILL  NYE'S  MEMOIRS. 


Bill  Declines  the  Bulgarian  Throne. 
Slippery  Elmhurst, 

Hudson,  Wis.,  Nov.  25. 

To  the  Allied  Powers,  care  Lord  Salis- 
bury— Gentlemen:  Your  favor  of  recent  date 
regarding  my  acceptance  of  the  Bulgarian 
throne,  which  is  now  vacant  and  for  rent,  in 
which  note  you  tender  me  the  use  of  said 
throne  for  one  year,  with  the  privilege  of 
three,  is  at  hand.  You  also  state  that  the 
allied  powers  are  not  favorable  to  Prince 
Nicholas  and  that  you  would  all  prefer  a  dark 
horse.  Looking  over  the  entire  list  of  obscure 
men,  it  would  seem  you  have  been  unable  to 
fix  upon  a  man  who  has  made  a  better  showing 
in  this  line  than  I  have. 

While  I  thank  you  for  this  kind  offer  of  a 
throne  that  has,  as  you  state,  been  newly  fitted 
and  refurnished  throughout,  I  must  decline  it 
for  reasons  which  I  will  try  to  give  in  my 
rough,    unpolished   way. 

In  the  first  place  I  read  in  the  dispatches 
today  that  Russia  is  mobilizing  her  troops,  and 
I  do  not  want  anything  to  do  with  a  country 
that  will  treat  its  soldiers  in  that  way.  Troops 
have  certain  rights  as  well  as  those  who  have 
sought  the  pleasanter  walks  of  peace. 

That  is  not  all.  I  do  not  care  to  enter  into 
a  squabble  in  which  I  am  not  interested.  Nei- 
ther do  I  care  to  go  to  Bulgaria  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  carpet-bag  monarch  from  the  ten- 
cent  counter,  wearing  a  boiler-iron  overcoat 
by  day  and  a  stab-proof  corset  at  night.  I 
have  always  been  in  favor  of  Bulgaria's  selec- 
tion of  a  monarch  viva  voce  or  vox  populi, 
whichever  you  think  would  look  best  in  print. 

I  hate  to  see  a  monarch  in  hot  water  all  the 
time  and  threatening  to  abdicate.  Supposing 
he  does  abdicate,  what  good  will  that  do,  when 
he  leaves  a  widow  with  nothing  but  a  second- 
hand throne  and  a  crown  two  sizes  too  small 
for  his  successor?  I  have  always  said,  and  I 
still  say,  that  nothing  can  be  more  pitiful  than 
the  sight  of  a  lovely  queen  whose  husband,  in 
a  wild  frenzy  of  remorse,  has  abdicated  him- 
self. Nothing,  I  repeat,  can  be  sadder  than 
this  picture  of  a  deserted  queen,  left  high  and 
dry,  without  means,  forced  at  last  to  go  to 
the  pawnbrokers  with  a  little  plated,  fluted 
crown  with  rabbit-skin  ear  tabs  on  it. 

We  are  prone  to  believe  that  a  monarch 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  issue  a  ukase  or 
a  mandamus  and  that  he  will  then  have  all 
the  funds  he  wants ;  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
Lots  of  our  most  successful  monarchs  are 
liable  to  be  overtaken  any  year  by  a  long, 
cold  winter,  and  found  as  late  as  Christmas 
reigning  in  their  summer  sceptres. 

I  am  inclined  also  to  hesitate  about  accept- 
ing the  Bulgarian  throne  for  another  reason — 
I  do  not  care  to  be  deposed  when  I  want  to 
be  doing  something  else.  I  have  had  my 
deposition  taken  several  times  and  it  did  not 
look  like  me  either  time. 

I  think  that  you  monarchs  ought  to  stand 
by  each  other  more.  If  you  would  form  a 
society  of  free  and  independent  monarchs 
there  in  Europe,  where  you  are  so  plenty,  you 
could  have  a  good  time  and  every  little  while 
you  could  raise  your  salaries  if  you  worked 
it  right. 

Now  you  pull  and  haul  each  other  all  the 
time,  and  keep  yourselves  in  hot  water  day 
and  night.  That's  no  way  for  a  dynasty  any 
more  than  any  one  else.  It  impairs  your  use- 
fulness and  fills  our  telegraphic  columns  full 
of  names  that  we  can  not  pronounce.  Every 
little  while  we  have  to  pay  the  operator  at 
this  end  of  the  cable  ten  dollars  for  writing 
in  a  rapid,  flowing  hand  that  "meanwhile 
Russia  will  continue  to  disregard  the  acts  of 
the  Sobranje." 

Why  should  a  great  country  like  Russia  go 
about  trying  to  make  trouble  with  a  low- 
priced  Sobranje?  I  think  that  a  closer  al- 
liance of  crowned  heads,  whose  interests  are 
identical,  would  certainly  relieve  the  monotony 
of  many  a  long,  tedious  reign.     If  I  were  to 


accept  the  throne  of  Bulgaria,  which  is  not 
likely,  so  long  as  my  good  right  arm  can  still 
jerk  a  fluent  cross-cut  saw  in  the  English 
tongue,  I  would  form  a  syndicate  of  monarchs, 
with  grips,  passwords,  explanations,  and  sig- 
nals ;  every  sceptre  would  have  a  contralto 
whistle  in  the  butt  end  which  could  be  used 
as  a  sign  of  distress,  while  the  other  end 
would  have  a  cork  in  it,  and  then  steering  a 
tottering  dynasty  down  through  the  dim  vista 
of  crumbling  centuries  would  not  be  so  irk- 
some as  it  now  is. 

As  it  is  now,  three  or  four  allied  powers 
ask  a  man  to  leave  his  business  and  squat  on 
a  cold,  hard  throne  for  a  mere  pittance,  and 
then  just  as  he  begins  to  let  his  whiskers  grow 
and  learns  to  dodge  a  big  porcelain  bomb, 
those  same  powers  jump  on  top  of  him  and 
ask  him  for  his  deposition.  That  is  no  way 
to  treat  an  amateur  monarch  who  is  trying  to 
do   right. 

If  you  want  to  rear  your  children  to  love 
and  respect  the  monarchy  industry,  you  must 
afford  them  better  protection.  I  say  this  as  a 
man  who  may  not  live  to  be  over  one  hundred 
years  of  age,  and  with  my  feet  thus  settling 
into  the  boggy  shores  of  time,  let  me  beg  of 
you,  monarchs  and  monarchesses,  to  make 
your  calling  an  honorable  one.  Teach  your 
children  and  their  children  to  respect  the  busi- 
ness by  which  their  parents  earned  their 
bread.  Show  them  that  it  is  honorable  to 
empire  a  country  if  they  do  it  right.  Teach 
them  that  to  do  right  is  better  than  to  fraudu- 
lently turn  a  Jack  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pack.  Teach  them  that  it  is  better  to  be  a 
popular  straight  out-and-out  partisan  king, 
who  is  sincere  about  it,  than  to  be  a  mug- 
wump monarch  who  dares  not  leave  his 
throne,  night  or  day,  for  fear  that  somebody 
will  put  a  number  of  bombs  under  it  or  criti- 
cize him  in  the  papers. 

I  would  like  to  empire  Bulgaria  this  winter 
first  rate  if  I  could  get  back  in  time  to  re- 
move the  counterpane  from  my  asparagus  bed, 
but  it  would  hardly  pay  me  to  do  so.  If 
Nicholas  will  do  it,  and  do  it  at  living  rates, 
I  would  tell  him  to  go  ahead. 

If  you  furnish  reigning  tools  and  palace, 
he  ought  to  do  it  at  twelve  hundred  dollars 
a  year,  or  say  fifteen  hundred  dollars  and  find 
himself.  Yours  sincerely, 

1.500    Collect.  Bill  Nye. 


Cincinnatus. 
The  first  person  to  inaugurate  the  baneful 
theory  that  the  office  should  seek  the  man,  a 
theory  which  has  caused  more  unhappiness 
than  any  other  ever  advanced  in  the  great 
realm  of  politics,  was  a  party  called  Lucius 
Quintius,  or  Cincinnatus,  because  he  wore  his 
hair  in  curls ;  also  because  he  had  at  one  time 
resided  in  Cincinnati. 

It  was  the  fall  of  458  B.  C,  after  a  long, 
dry  season  and  a  prolonged  and  futile  bull 
movement,  in  which  Cincinnatus  went  forth 
to  summer- fallow  the  west  field,  hoping  by 
that  process  and  a  judicious  rotation  in  crops 
to  head  off  the  chinch-bug  and  the  bears.  He 
was  a  good  deal  depressed  mentally  and 
physically.  He  had  been  trying  to  break  a 
new  pair  of  wild  and  fractious  four-year-old 
steers,  and  it  had  required  a  good  deal  of 
firmness  and  perspiration  to  accomplish  this. 
He  had  not  yet  fully  succeeded,  in  fact,  for 
every  little  while  the  steers  would  light  out 
for  the  marsh  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  and 
Cincinnatus  would  have  to  follow  them 
through  the  dewberry  patch  in  his  bare  legs, 
for  Cincinnatus  did  not  wear  trousers  winter 
or  summer. 

Cincinnatus  was  the  man  who  first  advanced 
the  doctrine  that  the  office  should  seek  the 
man,  and  ever  since  that  time  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  see  a  man,  holding  on  by 
the  plow-handles  and  looking  over  his  shoul- 
der, expecting  that  a  good  office  will  climb 
the  fence  pretty  soon  and  kidnap  him. 

The  day  came  at  last  when  a  dark  horse 
was  needed,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Roman 
Central  Committee  went  to  Cincinnatus  to 
seek  out  the  great  man.  The  chairman  got 
over  the  barbed-wire  fence  and  addressed  the 
eminent  Roman  agriculturist. 

It  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment  to  unyoke 
old  Brin  and  Bally  and  accept  the  office  of 
dictator.  Putting  on  his  toga,  the  great  man 
began  to  dictate  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours. 
He  went  to  the  house,  washed  his  hands  in 
a  tin  basin  of  cistern  water,  with  soft  soap, 
put  some  fresh  fine-cut  in  the  inside  pocket 
of  his  toga,  and  was  drawing  a  salary  on  the 
following  Monday  at  nine  o'clock. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  call  for  more, 
troops.  He  then  marched  against  the  enemy 
and  captured  everybody.  He  then  returned, 
having  been  dictator  sixteen  days  at  two  dol- 
lars per  day.  He  drew  his  pay  and  resigned 
to  accept  the  portfolio  of  buck-wheater  on  his 
own  property. 

We  have  no  American  today  who  could  ac- 
cept the  command  of  our  regular  army,  whip 
the  Apaches,  and  be  back  on  the  farm  in  six- 
teen days.  And  yet  Cincinnatus  conquered  a 
hostile  nation,  paid  the  public  debt,  and  got 
home  in  time  to  do  his  fall  plowing. 

If  we  read  the  history  of  Cincinnatus  care- 
fully we  are  forced  to  admit  that  he  was 
either  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  whom  we 
know  or  that  he  wrote  the  matter  up  himself 
for  one  of  the  Roman  magazines. 
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The  Assault  on  McLaren. 

Mayor  McCarthy's  politics  has  not  in  anything  shown 
o  bad  a  face  as  in  the  attempt  to  besmirch  John  Mc- 
-aren,  superintendent  of  Golden  Gate  Park.  McLaren 
s  not  only  a  man  above  reproach,  but  a  man  above 
uspicion.  He  belongs  to  that  little  group  of  rare 
pirits  in  which  John  Muir  and  William  Keith  are 
otable  figures.  He  is  a  man  characterized  not 
lerely  by  the  finest  integrity,  but  by  a  fine  insight  and 

fine  love  for  the  beautiful,  a  fine  appreciation  of  what 
>  good  and  noble.     His  taste  and  devotion  have  turned 

sand  waste  into  the  most  beautiful  park  in  the  world. 
)f  course,  such  a  man  could  no  more  give  himself  into 
le  hands  of  the  McCarthy  type  of  politician  than  do 
ny  other  shameless  and  disreputable  thing.  He  is  too 
enuine,  too  true,  too  absolutely  a  man  in  every  aspect 
[f.his  mind  and  character.  McCarthy  can  no  more 
lend  him  to  his  purposes  than  could  any  of  the  others 
;'ho  have  tried  to  do  it  this  twenty  years  and  more. 
|jid  since  McLaren  can  not  be  bent,  there  is  an  effort 
:i  break  him.  It  will  fail,  of  course,  because  there  is  a 
(oral   resistance  in   the  man  which   will   protect  him 


against  all  machinations  and  assaults.  It  is,  however, 
possible  to  embarrass  and  to  annoy  him;  this  is  all 
that  can  be  done,  and  apparently  it  is  going  to  be  done. 
Mr.  McLaren  hardly  needs  to  be  assured  that  every 
decent  man,  woman,  and  child  in  San  Francisco  who 
knows  anything  about  him  and  his  work  discredits  and 
resents  the  charges  made  against  him ;  that  the  bru- 
tality and  vulgarity  of  the  whole  business  only  adds 
sympathy  to  the  respect  in  which  he  is  universally  held. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  another  man  of  the  same 
type  in  a  similar  situation  was  similarly  assaulted  a 
generation  ago.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  the  creator 
of  Central  Park  in  New  York,  had  an  experience  with 
the  Tweed  regime  almost  identical  with  that  which  Mr. 
McLaren  is  undergoing  in  San  Francisco.  The  end 
was  precisely  what  everybody  knew  it  would  be.  Olm- 
sted came  out  of  the  ordeal  unscathed,  while  his  perse- 
cutors and  tormentors  suffered  the  contempt  which  all 
decent  men  feel  for  conscienceless  and  shameless  con- 
spirators.    It  will  be  the  same  here. 


A  Counsel  of  Destruction. 

The  intrusion  of  Gifford  Pinchot  into  the  California 
campaign  serves  one  useful  purpose,  namely,  that  of 
clarifying  and  denning  an  issue  which  hitherto  our 
local  "insurgents"  have  sought  to  dodge.  Mr.  Pinchot 
puts  it  plainly  enough.  "The  insurgent  movement,"  he 
said  in  his  speech  in  San  Francisco  on  Tuesday  night, 
"stretches  from  sea  to  sea.  I  truly  believe  that  the 
swing  of  it  is  going  to  carry  into  the  governor's  chair 
Hiram  W.  Johnson.  We  are  in  a  great  fight,  that  is 
not  limited  to  any  State  or  any  city  or  to  any  kind  of 
political  belief.  We  are  in  a  fight  which  cuts  through 
all  political  subdivisions." 

The  meaning  of  this  is  clear  enough.  Mr.  Pinchot 
does  not  come  as  a  Republican  or  with  any  thought  of 
sustaining  the  efficiency  or  the  honor  of  the  Republican 
party.  He  comes  in  promotion  of  a  movement  "which 
cuts  through  all  political  subdivisions."  He  comes  to 
help  an  assault  against  the  Republican  party,  aimed  at 
its  life,  seeking  its  destruction.  He  asks  support  for 
Hiram  Johnson  as  a  man  likewise  enlisted  in  this  move- 
ment— a  movement  which  cuts  through  and  tends  to  the 
disintegration  of  Republicanism  in  California  and  else- 
where. But  this  statement  was  hardly  needed  to  define 
Mr.  Pinchot's  position.  It  had  already  been  sufficiently 
marked  by  his  course  as  an  official  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Only  a  few  months  back,  while  holding 
the  post  of  Chief  Forester,  and  therefore  under  every 
obligation  to  sustain  the  policies  of  the  administration 
or  get  out  of  it,  he  secretly  set  himself  against  Presi- 
dent Taft,  even  going  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  discredit 
his  course  through  an  open  letter  which  he  adroitly 
caused  to  be  read  in  the  United  States  Senate.  It  was 
a  piece  of  unrelieved  arrogance,  a  gross  impertinence, 
a  damnable  disloyalty.  The  indignation  of  the  Presi- 
dent burst  out  in  a  stinging  rebuke  still  fresh  in  the 
public  mind.  Mr.  Pinchot,  forced  into  the  open  by 
the  President's  righteous  severity,  now  stands  a  vin- 
dictive enemy  of  the  administration,  as  a  man  seeking 
to  discredit  the  head  of  the  government  and  the  head 
of  the  Republican  party,  one  giving  his  energies  to  a 
movement  which  "cuts  through  all  political  subdi- 
visions"— in  other  words,  aims  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Republican  party.  It  is  this  man  who  comes  to  Cali- 
fornia to  counsel  the  election  of  Mr.  Johnson  to  the 
governorship. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  Tuesday  night  Mr. 
Pinchot  uttered  one  of  those  sentimental  half  truths 
which  "ring"  so  well  in  the  saying  and  which  are  so 
utterly  meaningless  under  analysis.  "I  think,"  he  said, 
"it  is  better  to  be  a  good  citizen  than  to  be  a  good 
Republican."  Now,  let  us  ask  what  are  the  aims  of 
good  citizenship?  If  integrity  of  the  State  govern- 
ment be  one  of  them,  surely  the  Republican  party  may 
demand  approval,  for  it  has  given  California  a  govern- 
ment   free    from    extravagance,   free   from   legislative 


favoritism.  That  we  have  no  State  scandals,  that  we 
have  no  State  debt — this  is  a  record  which  justifies 
and  which  should  commend  the  Republican  party  to 
every  good  citzien.  Again,  if  it  is  the  aim  of  good 
citizenship  to  promote  the  material  welfare  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  Republican  party  may  confidently  claim 
approval.  Under  Republican  policies,  domestic  and 
foreign,  we  have  peace  and  security  with  all  their  bless- 
ings, we  have  a  sustained  commerce,  we  have  respect 
at  home  and  abroad.  In  California  we  have  protection 
for  those  interests  with  which  the  welfare  of  the  State 
is  especially  bound  up.  Is  it  not  an  obligation  of  good 
citizenship  to  recognize  these  facts,  and  to  sustain  the 
political  agency  through  which  they  have  been  pro- 
moted? And,  let  us  ask,  is  there  any  reason  to  hope 
for  better  things — or  as  good — under  the  indefinite,  half- 
hatched,  wholly  personal  scheme  urged  by  Mr.  Pinchot? 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  Pinchot  comes  as  an  enemy  of  the 
Republican  party,  as  an  enemy  of  President  Taft,  by 
invitation  of  a  group  of  political  agitators  who  Have 
nothing  better  to  offer  than  a  scheme  of  detraction  and 
destruction.  The  candidate  for  the  governorship  whom 
Mr.  Pinchot  in  his  fine  knowledge  of  Californian  affairs 
commends — he  having  arrived  in  California  the  day 
before  yesterday — and  in  whose  election  he  "truly  be- 
lieves," is  a  man  in  sympathy  with  this  movement,  a 
man  whose  whole  political  idea  is  to  break  down  and 
destroy — the  Republican  party  among  other  things. 

Mr.  Pinchot,  taking  his  cue  from  Candidate  John- 
son, "scores,"  "flays,"  "denounces."  Men  and  brethren 
of  California,  we  have  had  too  much  of  this  sort  of 
thing  here  and  throughout  the  country.  There  have 
been  so  many  scorings,  and  flayings,  and  denouncings, 
as  to  have  weakened  that  faith  in  the  ultimate  integrity 
of  things  which  has  been  the  prime  factor  in  American 
patriotism.  The  people  have  been  so  lectured,  badgered, 
and  hectored  by  muckrakers,  so  over-impressed  with  the 
demoralizing  idea  that  dishonesty  is  universal,  that  they 
find  it  difficult  to  sustain  that  confidence  in  the  worthi- 
ness of  American  life  and  in  the  stability  of  American 
institutions,  which  has  been  so  powerful  a  support  of 
representative  government.  It  is  indeed  time  to  bid 
malcontents,  detractors,  destroyers  of  patriotic  faith, 
men  of  the  Pinchot  and  Johnson  type,  to  cease  their 
revilings,  to  leave  the  people  free  to  pursue  normal 
courses  of  judgment  in  political  and  in  other  spheres. 


Oslerized  from  Office. 

Colonel  John  S.  Mosby,  the  most  interesting  Con- 
federate veteran  now  alive,  finds  himself  out  of  office 
in  his  old  age,  ostracized  by  the  friends  he  made  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  having  outlived  most  of  those  whom  he 
served  politically  after  that  event.  For  some  years  past 
he  has  been  an  attache  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
at  Washington,  but  early  in  this  month  he  was  dis- 
missed for  disabilities  of  health  and  age,  and  will  here- 
after undertake  to  support  himself  by  his  pen. 

Colonel  Mosby's  services  to  the  Confederacy  were 
those  of  a  partisan  ranger,  commanding  a  few  hundred 
men,  whose  business  was  to  annoy  the  Federal  com- 
manders in  northern  Virginia  by  attacking  wagon 
trains,  outposts,  and  lines  of  communication.  So  rapid 
and  bold  were  his  operations,  especially  in  breaking 
railroads,  that  it  came  to  require  forty  thousand  North- 
ern troops  to  guard  points  which  Mosby  threatened, 
thus  reducing  by  that  number  the  offensive  strength  of 
the  Union  armies.  Efforts  were  made  to  capture 
the  "guerilla,"  as  he  was  called,  but  neither  he  nor 
his  command  suffered  any  serious  reverses,  and  Mosby 
was  still  in  the  field  when  Lee  surrendered.  He  did  not 
capitulate.  He  simply  drew  up  his  command  and  told 
the  men  to  scatter  to  their  homes,  accept  the  new  order 
of  things,  and  become  good  citizens. 

In  the  next  few  months,  finding  President  Andr 
Johnson  intent  on  doing  him  such  mischief  as  hi 
despited  the  fact  that  he  had  taken  the  oath, 
Mosby  obtained  a  safe-conduct  from  General  Grant,  n\  ' 
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reentered  the  practice  of  the  law.  But  he  had  become, 
meanwhile,  a  Republican,  while  his  Virginia  neighbors 
were  all  Democrats.  He  believed  that  the  South  would 
be  better  off  acting  with  the  party  in  control  than  with 
the  party  in  opposition,  but  the  Southern  men,  in  their 
hatred  of  the  Xorth  and  of  the  politics  of  their  con- 
querors, would  have  none  of  it  or  of  him.  After  recon- 
struction he  stumped  his  native  State  for  Grant,  and 
more  than  once  was  mobbed.  Soon  he  had  to  leave 
Virginia,  and  it  was  not  long  before  Grant,  appreciating 
his  sacrifices,  made  him  consul-general  at  Shanghai. 

The  Republican  party  looked  after  Colonel  Mosby  as 
it  did  after  General  Longstreet,  who  had  also  been 
politically  reconstructed,  until  the  'eighties,  when  he 
fell  out  of  employment.  But  General  Grant  wras  still 
his  friend  and  in  his  last  days  at  Mount  McGregor  he 
asked  the  late  Collis  P.  Huntington  to  provide  a  suit- 
able place  in  his  railroad  offices  for  the  ex-Confederate. 
It  was  then  that  Colonel  Mosby  came  to  San  Francisco 
in  some  connection  with  the  Southern  Pacific.  He 
remained  here  for  several  years,  but  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Huntington  he  went  East  and  engaged  in  literary 
pursuits  until  he  was  given  a  special  government  mis- 
sion to  settle  the  troubles  with  cattlemen  in  Wyoming. 
The  old  soldier  did  his  work  so  well  that  President 
Roosevelt  kept  him  in  the  government  sen-ice  by  putting 
him  in  the  Department  of  Justice.  Xow  he  is  out  of 
employment.  The  statesmen  of  the  war  period  are 
dead;  Roosevelt  is  no  longer  President;  Virginia  is  as 
implacable  as  ever,  and  a  new  generation  has  come  to 
Washington  to  w-hom  the  name  of  Mosby  is  hardly 
known. 

The  case  has  its  pathetic  aspects,  for  Mosby,  if  he 
had  conformed  to  the  politics  of  the  South,  would  prob- 
ably have  been  in  the  Senate  from  Virginia,  and  would, 
at  any  rate,  have  had  a  chance  to  build  up  a  satisfactory 
legal  practice  among  his  old  friends.  For  his  devotion 
to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  South 
he  deserved  better  treatment,  but  it  is  a  truth  that  ad- 
mits of  few  exceptions  that  the  man  who  makes  sacri- 
fices for  politics'  sake  is  sacrificed  by  politics  in  the  end. 


A  Pettifogging  Claim. 
The  Fresno  Republican  throws  overboard  a  fine  and 
exceptional  tradition  of  journalistic  candor  in  an  effort 
to  identify  the  name  and  fame  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  with 
the  insurgent  campaign  for  the  governorship  of  Cali- 
fornia. Xoting  the  departure  of  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot 
for  San  Francisco  to  speak  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
the  Republican  points  out  that  Pinchot  is  a  friend  of 
the  ex-President;  that  he  has  very  recently  visited  him 
at  Sagamore  Hill;  that  in  fact  he  comes  almost  directly 
from  an  interview  with  Mr.  Roosevelt.  These  circum- 
stances the  Republican  construes  as  proof  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's interest  in  Johnson's  candidacy.  "The  formal  an- 
nouncement," says  the  Republican,  "that  Mr.  Pinchot 
would  speak  in  California  for  Hiram  Johnson  was  made 
practically  from  Theodore  Roosevelt's  front  porch. 
.  .  .  The  choice  of  time  and  place  for  the  announce- 
ment was  doubtless  intended  to  be  significant.  .  .  . 
The  implied  approval  of  Roosevelt  is  an  added  asset 
of  unlimited  value."  The  intent  of  all  this  is  to  impress 
upon  the  people  of  California  an  indorsement  of  the 
insurgent  movement  in  California  which  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  not  in  truth  declared.  This  is  a  sort  of  pettifogging 
common  to  factional  organs ;  it  is  not  the  sort  of  thing 
we  would  have  expected  from  a  newspaper  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  Fresno  Republican.  It  would  seem  that  a 
journal  pretending  to  high  standards  of  character  and 
openly  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  be  the  last  to 
accredit  that  gentleman  with  a  cheap  subterfuge  in 
politics.  It  would  seem  further  the  part  of  reason  and 
friendship  to  permit  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  make  his  own 
announcements,  to  avoid  "interpretations"  tending  to 
commit  him  where  plainly  he  has  no  wish  to  commit 
himself. 

The  effort  to  connect  Roosevelt  with  the  insurgent 
movement  here  or  elsewhere  is  not  only  without  justi- 
fication in  anything  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  said  or  done 
since  his  return  from  Europe,  but  without  support  in  the 
political  history  and  methods  of  the  man.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, indeed,  has  been  given  over  at  one  time  or 
another  to  special  purposes  in  politics,  but  the  record 
does  not  disclose  that  he  has  ever  permitted  his  devo- 
tion to  new  causes  to  impair  his  party  standing.  The 
.  .te  Thomas  C.  Piatt  relates  an  incident  in  his  auto- 
'  iography  which  reveals  the  characteristic  attitude  of 
tr.  Roosevelt's  mind  and  habit  in  their  inside  political 
relations.  Mr.  Piatt  points  out  that  it  was  the  organiza- 
tion— in   others   words,   the   machine — that   chose   Mr. 


Roosevelt  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination  of  his  party. 
A  representative  of  the  organization  sounded  him  as  to 
his  willingness  to  be  a  candidate,  and  Piatt  himself 
secured  Roosevelt's  pledge  that  he  would  support  the 
organization  in  State  appointments.  In  other  words, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  shown  in  the  governorship  of  Xew 
York,  and  in  the  period  which  preceded  his  election, 
as  a  man  absolutely  affiliated  with  organized  politics  and 
in  entire  accord  with  the  most  perfect  State  organiza- 
tion of  which  the  country  has  any  knowledge. 

But  his  dealings  with  Piatt  are  by  no  means,  the 
only  proof  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  characteristic  policy  of 
party  regularity.  When  he  entered  public  life  in  the 
Xew  York  legislature  he  was  not  long  out  of  Harvard, 
and  like  most  college  youths  of  his  day  he  was  a  civil 
service  doctrinaire  and  a  tariff  doctrinaire  with  free 
trade  ideals.  Just  the  man  to  arouse  the  spirit  of 
benevolent  assimilation  in  the  souls  of  George  William 
Curtis,  E.  L.  Godkin,  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  Sherman  S. 
Rogers,  and  Carl  Schurz,  all  of  whom  made  much  of 
him  and  counted  him  as  the  legislative  champion  of 
reform  ideas.  For  awhile  Mr.  Roosevelt  led  what  was 
known  as  the  silk  stocking  element  in  the  Xew  York 
legislature  and  was  prolific  in  essays  on  "American 
Ideals,"  "The  Manly  Virtues  and  Practical  Politics," 
and  "Machine  Politics  in  Xew  York."  All  this  aroused 
the  scorn  of  Roscoe  Conkling,  who  described  Mr. 
Roosevelt  as  "that  dentificial  young  man  with  more 
teeth  than  brains."  Others,  among  them  Mr.  Piatt, 
a  keener  politician  than  Conkling,  thought  differ- 
ently. They  saw  that  under  all  the  superficialities  of 
reform  Roosevelt  was  of  the  stuff  of  which  "regu- 
lars" are  made;  that  for  all  his  pose  as  a  reformer  he 
had  not  that  kind  of  political  recklessness  which  deserts 
the  party  standard.  Mr.  Piatt  was  right,  as  the  event 
showed.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  course  in  the  Xew  York  legis- 
lature was  so  emphatically  regular  that  he  was  soon 
counted  upon  as  a  dependable  party  man,  and  as  such, 
when  the  nomination  of  Blaine  was  made,  he  declined, 
though  that  nomination  was  distasteful  to  him,  to  join 
the  bolters,  who  included  many  of  his  independent 
friends.  He  was  not  enthusiastic  for  the  ticket,  but 
was  perfectly  loyal  to  it  nevertheless,  explaining  his 
course  to  the  followers  of  Curtis,  Godkin,  and  Schurz 
on  the  ground  that  Republican  disaster  would  mean 
the  death  of  vital  policies  in  which  all  good  men  were 
interested  and  for  which  more  could  be  expected  from 
the  Republicans  than  the  Democrats. 

After  Blaine's  defeat  Mr.  Roosevelt  went  West  and 
stayed  there  until  the  party  organization  in  Xew  York 
recalled  him  to  run  for  mayor  of  Xew  York  City  against 
Abraham  S.  Hewitt  and  Henry  George.  A  man  with 
reform  ideas  and  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  party  de- 
pendability was  wanted  to  pit  against  George  so  as 
to  keep  the  party  organization  intact  and  to  divide  the 
independent  vote  upon  which  the  third  party  nominee 
was  likely  to  make  inroads.  The  strategy  did  not  elect 
Roosevelt,  nor  did  he  expect  it  to,  but  it  carried  out  the 
organization  purpose  of  defeating  George  and  putting 
Roosevelt  in  line  for  a  consolation  prize. 

In  all  the  offices  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  held — assembly- 
man, police  commissioner,  civil  service  commissioner, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  governor  of  Xew 
York,  Vice-President,  and  President — he  has  never  coun- 
tenanced an  insurgency.  Once  when  asked  why,  since 
he  had  worked  hard  against  the  nomination  of  Blaine,  he 
had  continued  to  act  with  his  party  after  the  nomination 
had  been  made,  he  replied:  "Whatever  good  I  have 
accomplished  has  been  through  the  Republican  party." 
One  of  his  biographies  says  of  him:  "Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  a  party  man  because  he  believes  in  using  the  tools 
ready  to  his  hand.  But  he  has  always  striven  to  make 
his  party  an  efficient  instrument  by  exerting  his  in- 
fluence to  lead  it  to  indorse  the  policies  which  he  favors. 
On  many  occasions  he  has  declared  that  he  believes  in 
accepting  a  partial  good  rather  than  in  bolting  his  parry- 
when  the  complete  good  can  not  be  obtained  at  once. 
He  has  no  patience  with  reformers  who  refuse  to  work 
with  an  old  political  organization  when  that  organiza- 
tion is  supporting  the  things  in  which  the  reformers 
believe.  'Let's  take  what  we  can  get  now  and  when  we 
can  get  more,  let's  take  that,'  has  been  his  political 
advice." 

The  one  circumstance  tending  in  the  least  degree 
to  identify  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  the  insurgent  movement 
is  the  announcement  that  he  will  speak  in  behalf  of  his 
friend  Senator  Beveridge  in  Indiana  some  time  during 
the  campaign.  And  this  means  nothing  when  the  facts 
are  understood.  It  is  entirely  natural  that  Roosevelt 
should   speak   for   Beveridge    for    many   reasons.     To 


begin  with,  Roosevelt  and  Beveridge  have  been  close 
personal  friends  for  a  number  of  years.     Beveridge  sup-  . 
ported  Roosevelt  during  the  whole  period  of  his  presi-.  I 
dency  and  may  fairly  claim  a  return  service.     Further-  I 
more,  Beveridge  is  the  Republican  primary  nominee  for  I 
senator.     He  has  no  Republican  opponent ;  his  fight  is  I 
wholly  against  Democratic  opposition.     As  a  staunch  I 
party  man,  as  a  man  who  always  stands  by  his  friends,  I 
Roosevelt  can  consistently  and  properly  make  a  speech  I 
on  behalf  of  Beveridge,  for  in  doing  so  he  is  working  I 
for  the  Republican  ticket  in  Indiana  and  for  a  political  \ 
and  personal  friend.     The  real  significance  of  this  inci- 
dent, in  its  analogies  with  the  California  case,  is  that 
Roosevelt,    while   openly   declared   for   Beveridge,    has 
said  nothing  that  could  reasonably  be  construed  into  an  I 
expression  favorable  to  the  cause  of  insurgency  in  Cali- 
fornia or  elsewhere.     Still  further  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered  that   Roosevelt   has   promised   to   speak   for   his  j 
friend  Lodge,  a  dyed-in-the-wool  regular  who  is  facing 
a  serious  insurgent  movement  in  Massachusetts. 

Xobody  who  has  followed  Mr.  Roosevelt's  career  be- 
lieves for  a  moment  that  he  will  abandon  the  party  organ- 
ization to  take  up  the  cause  of  insurgency.  He  knows 
how  spineless  and  transient  such  movements  are,  ho? 
they  commonly  represent  individual  motives  of  sore 
headism  or  personal  ambition,  how  inevitably  they  come 
to  collapse.  Mr.  Roosevelt  knows  the  political  game 
too  well,  he  is  far  too  practical  a  man  in  politics  to 
separate  himself  from  the  forces  of  regular  organiza- 
tion, to  forfeit  the  right  to  appeal  to  party  motives  and 
to  party  authority. 


Parliament  and  Woman  Suffrage. 

Too  much  importance  may  easily  be  attached  to  thp 
fact  that  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  more 
than  a  hundred  has  agreed  to  the  second  reading  of  a 
bill  in  favor  of  a  moderate  form  of  woman  suffrage. 
What  has  to  be  remembered  is  that  a  second  reading 
of  a  measure  has  litle  importance  in  British  legisla- 
tive procedure.  The  first  reading  of  a  bill  is  always 
allowed  to  go  by  default,  and  is  rarely  made  the  occa- 
sion of  more  debate  than  the  speeches  of  the  proposer 
and  seconder.  Two  other  ordeals  at  least  have  to  be 
passed  before  a  measure  can  be  sent  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  these  being  the  second  and  third  readings 
respectively,  each  of  which  is  made  the  occasion  of 
lengthy  discussion.  If  a  bill  secures  a  majority  on  its 
second  reading  it  may  then  be  referred  to  either  tfl 
grand  committee  or  to  a  committee  of  the  entire  house, 
in  which  its  various  clauses  are  discussed  exhaustively 
and  voted  upon,  but  to  refer  a  measure  to  a  committee 
of  the  entire  house  is  in  most  cases  equivalent  to  9 
destruction. 

Xow  this  is  what  has  happened  to  the  woman  fran- 
chise bill.  Despite  the  majority  in  its  favor,  its  sup- 
porters were  not  able  to  command  sufficient  votes  II 
prevent  it  being  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  entin 
house,  a  significant  fact  in  view  of  the  efforts  whid 
had  been  made  to  avert  such  a  catastrophe.  All  01 
which  shows  that  the  majority  in  its  favor  was  arfl 
ficial,  or  at  least  of  a  compromising  nature.  In  view 
of  the  party  cleavage  which  the  woman  suffrage  que* 
tion  has  revealed  there  are  many  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  find  it  safe  to  profess  an  aca- 
demic approval.  Hence  the  majority  has  included  suff 
members  of  the  cabinet  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Mr 
Churchill  and  no  less  important  a  member  of  the  oppo- 
sition than  Mr.  Balfour,  but  on  the  other  hand  tH 
minority  has  included  the  prime  minister,  Mr.  Lloyc 
George,  and  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain.  It  will  be  seen 
then,  that  the  second  reading  does  not  represent  J 
party  triumph,  and  the  fact  that  a  majority  was  securei 
represents  little  more  than  a  bit  of  adroit  diplomas 
on  the  part  of  some  members  of  both  parties  to  placat 
the  suffragist  sentiment  The  favoring  Liberals  mi 
be  credited  with  sincere  convictions  on  the  subject,  bn 
many-  of  the  Unionists  probably  voted  for  the  secoa 
reading  in  gratitude  for  the  assistance  of  womo 
workers  at  the  last  election. 

But  a  further  and  still  more  important  consideratiol 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of.     The  bill  which  has  plac 
a  second  reading  victory  to  its  credit  was  a  priv; 
member's  measure.     The  government  assumed  no  re 
sponsibility  for  it  whatever.     To  have  done  otherwfe 
would  have  been  fatal  in  view  of  the  divisions  whi 
exist  among  members  of  the  cabinet.     All    that    H 
Asquith  did  was  to  find  time  for  the  discussion  of  t 
bill,  a  concession  which  he  thought  due  in  view  of  tl 
widespread   interest  in  the   subject.     He   was   willii 
then,   to   afford   facilities   for  a   full-dress   debate 
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further  than  that  he  would  not  go.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  diversity  of  opinion  prevailing  in  the  two  great 
parties  makes  it  highly  probable  that  no  government 
will  be  able  to  bring  forward  a  measure  of  its  own. 
Now,  a  private  member's  bill  has  practically  no  chance 
of  becoming  law,  so  that  to  regard  the  recent  second 
reading  of  such  a  measure  as  a  triumph  for  woman 
suffrage  is  to  betray  ignorance  of  British  parliamentarv 
methods. 

To  forecast  the  next  stages  of  woman  suffrage  in 
England  is  not  a  difficult  task.  The  promoters  of  the 
bill  which  was  the  occasion  of  the  recent  vote  have 
demanded  in  that  high-handed  manner  which  has  char- 
acterized all  their  proceedings  that  the  bill  "shall  be 
carried  into  law  in  the  present  session,"  as  otherwise 
they  will  resort  to  "further  militant  action."  What  that 
means  needs  little  explanation.  Meetings  will  be  dis- 
turbed, "scenes"  outside  the  House  of  Commons  will  be 
frequent,  political  leaders  will  be  waylaid  in  the  most 
unlikely  places  and  assaulted  by  missiles,  and  minis- 
terial windows  will  be  broken  without  number.  The 
agitators,  in  fact,  will  give  the  world  still  further  proofs 
that  for  women  to  be  associated  with  politics  leads 
inevitably  to  a  roughening  and  coarsening  of  their 
standards,  thus  supporting  the  view  of  that  misogynist 
who  declared  that  all  these  things  are  making  it  "easy 
to  forsake  the  woman."  Meanwhile  the  fundamental 
question  of  sex  offers  its  solid  obstacle.  The  latest 
reports  from  Xew  Zealand,  which  is  so  often  cited  in 
favor  of  woman  suffrage,  show  that  women  voters  are 
controlled  by  sentiment,  are  the  ready  prey  of  "fads," 
and  have  had  no  steadying  effect  on  politics.  Even 
were  it  otherwise,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  Xew 
Zealand  has  no  large  imperial  interests,  and  hence  is 
no  more  an  object  lesson  than  the  State  of  Colorado, 
which  is  safeguarded  from  the  stress  of  real  politics 
bv  the  Federal  government. 


The  Cult  of  the  American  Child. 
At  last  some  one  has  found  courage  to  speak  out  his 
mind  about  the  American  child — the  pert,  precocious, 
omnipresent  American  child.  It  was  high  time.  The 
exploitation  of  the  Very  Young  Person  has  exceeded 
all  bounds.  Our  literature  is  choked  with  slushy, 
gushy  child  studies,  child  memoirs,  "Emmy  Lou" 
books,  and  chronicles  of  the  kindergarten.  Psychology 
is  busy  making  cross-sections  of  child  emotions  and 
qualitative  and  quantitative  analyses  of  child  motives. 
Pedagogy  is  devising  gently  persuasive  schemes  for  his 
mental  and  moral  development  that  need  not  jar  his 
'  precious  individuality  nor  hurt  his  little  dignity.  While 
the  all-pervasive  young  barbarians  themselves  reign 
supreme  throughout  the  land  and  assail  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  a  long-suffering  public  with  their  uncanny  clever- 
ness, their  amazing  egotism,  and  their  total  disregard 
of  the  rights  of  elders. 

The  white  glare  that  beats  on  the  modern  child  blinds 
the  sense  of  relative  values.  He  sees  himself  always  in 
possession  of  centre-stage,  "supported"  by  an  obsequious 
'company  of  parents  and  relatives,  mere  "feeders"  who 
play  up  to  him  or  simply  enact  a  Greek  chorus  of 
appreciation,  annotation,  and  applause.  Very  much  as 
Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  forced  to  melt  into  a 
murmury  background  for  the  cavortings  of  a  classic 
dancer,  so  parental  authority  has  abdicated  and  become 
a  mere  accompaniment  to  childhood's  rampant  self- 
expression.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Very 
Young  Person  has  increased  in  self-consciousness  and 
self-importance  with  correspondingly  diminished  defer- 
ence to  his  seniors  ? 

But  we  are  ripe  for  reaction,  and  Dr.  Stanley  Hall, 
(president  of  Clark  University,  voices  our  protest  when 
jne  declares  that  "American  children  are  not  sufficiently 
spanked.  Americans  protect  their  children  too  much, 
Imd  it  makes  them  precocious  and  disrespectful.  A 
ittle  spanking  now  and  then  reinforces  the  moral  pur- 
iiose  of  the  child." 

J  Oh  delightful  heresy,  what  responsive  thrills  you 
ivoke  from  weary  teachers  and  travelers,  and  summer 
"esorters  and  European  observers !  The  tender  sensi- 
>ilities  of  the  child-psychologist  may  quiver  with  horror, 
mt  we'll  warrant  there's  rejoicing  in  Heaven  among 
he  austere  shades  of  our  Puritan  fathers.  For  in  their 
lay  the  birch-rod  wrought  with  a  sad  sincerity  the 
lecrees  of  their  highest  court  of  appeal — the  Holy 
iible : 

He  that  spareth  his  rod  hateth  his  son :  but  he  that  loveth 
im  chasteneth  him  betimes. — Proverbs,  xiii  :14. 

Chasten  thy  son  while  there  is  hope,  and  let  not  thy  soul 
pare  for  his  crying. — Proverbs,  xix:18. 


Withhold  no  correction  from  the  child :  for  if  thou  beatest 
him  with  the  rod  he  shall  not  die. — Proverbs,  xxiii:13. 

Thou  shalt  beat  him  with  the  rod  and  shalt  deliver  his  soul 
from  hell. — Proverbs,  xxiii:I4. 

Now  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  discipline, 
after  a  century  of  humanitarian  leavening,  should  revert 
to  the  old-fashioned  creed  of  correction,  with  its  trounc- 
ing3; pillories,  shackles,  and  other  devices  of  the  break- 
ing-down process.  Xor  are  we  to  take  too  literally  the 
utterance  of  a  college  president  suffering  from  an  over- 
dose of  infant  psychology  or  a  too  close  intimacy  with 
those  imps  of  sophistication  one  finds  in  the  homes  of 
Academe.  It  is  not  a  confession  of  faith.  It  is  a  pro- 
test— a  sort  of  righteous  "demmit."  He  has  relieved 
his  overcharged  feelings^and  ours,  too.  We  are  grate- 
ful. 

But  the  doctor's  little  burst  of  spleen  has  a  more 
important  effect  in  that  it  forces  us  to  look  back  to  the 
days  of  stern  and  arbitrary  discipline  and  ask  ourselves 
whether  the  gain  in  freedom  and  self-expression  wholly 
compensates  for  the  loss  in  manners  and  courtesy.  The 
Spartan  severity  of  the  ancients  toward  their  offspring, 
the  iron-clad  rules  of  the  monastic  schools  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  rigid  Puritanism  of  colonial  days,  had  this 
desirable  result:  it  taught  self-restraint,  deference,  and 
a  wholesome  respect  for  authority.  Children  that  did 
not  speak  till  spoken  to,  that  stood  throughout  a  meal 
or  waited  till  their  elders  had  been  served ;  children  that 
could  sit  without  fidgeting,  walk  without  rushing,  and 
talk  without  screeching  may  have  been  victims  of  cruel 
repression,  according  to  modern  views,  but  they  seem  to 
us  very  pleasing  products  of  civilization  compared  with 
the  little  savages  who  create  scenes  in  hotel  dining- 
rooms,  monopolize  the  conversation,  criticize  the  food, 
and  interpolate  an  aggressive  self-assertion  into  all 
the  activities  of  the  grown-ups.  Certainly  they  must 
have  been  nicer  to  have  around ! 

The  following  extract  from  the  "Life  of  Cotton 
Mather"  shows  how  far  we  have  fallen  from  the  colonial 
standards  of  deportment : 

A  boy  was  early  taught  a  profound  respect  for  parents, 
guardians,  and  teachers,  and  implicit  prompt  obedience.  If  he 
undertook  to  rebel  his  will  was  broken  by  persistent  and  ade- 
quate punishment.  He  was  taught  that  it  was  a  sin  to  find 
fault  with  his  meals,  his  apparel,  his  tasks,  or  his  lot  in  life. 
Courtesy  was  enjoined  as  a  duty.  If  addressed  by  older  per- 
sons, he  must  respond  with  a  bow.  He  was  to  bow  as  he 
entered  or  left  school,  and  to  every  man  or  woman,  young  or 
old,  rich  or  poor,  black  or  white,  whom  he  met  on  the  road. 
Special  punishment  was  visited  on  him  if  he  failed  to  show 
respect  for  the  aged,  the  poor,  or  the  afflicted. 

These  are  the  rudiments  first  to  be  mastered  if  we 
are  ever  to  attain  to  the  fine  art  of  social  conduct — 
"that  supremacy  of  graciousness  which  is  the  bloom 
upon  the  fruit  of  the  highest  civilization."  But  they 
never  will  be  mastered  under  the  lax  discipline  which  is 
a  direct  consequence  of  the  absurdly  extravagant  cult 
of  the  child. 

The  Prize-Fight  and  the  Press. 

It  needed  but  the  negro  triumph  at  Reno  to  discredit 
prize-fighting  even  in  the  ring  itself.  The  wet  blanket 
which  fell  on  the  crowd  of  sports,  ex-champions  and 
all,  when  Johnson  hovered  over  the  inert  and  stupefied 
figure  of  the  "hope  of  the  white  race"  not  only 
dampened  individual  spirits,  but  smothered  the  life  of 
the  game.  "Aw  de  business  is  in  de  morgue,"  said  the 
sad  Mr.  Sharkey.  "W7ho  wants  to  go  up  against  a 
damned  nigger  to  get  back  the  championship  ?"  was  the 
savage  reflection  of  the  veteran  John  L.,  who  once  drew 
the  color  line  at  Peter  Jackson.  And  Corbett,  when 
asked  if  he  thought  there  would  ever  be  another  big 
fight,  expressed  his  doubts  in  a  phrase  so  tophetic  that 
it  must  have  coated  his  tongue  with  sulphur.  But  the 
crowning  mortuary  touch  was  given  by  Nevada  legis- 
lators when  they  said  that  they  would  soon  take  Nevada 
out  of  the  list  of  prize-fighting  States.  Surely  when 
pugilism  is  so  dead  as  that  not  all  the  wind  power  of 
the  daily  press  can  make  noise  enough  to  deceive  the 
evil  thing  into  the  belief  that  it  has  heard  the  resurrec- 
tion trumpet. 

But  we  may  well  believe  that  the  San  Francisco 
daily  press  would  do  it  if  it  could.  The  press  may  be 
the  sacred  prop  of  our  civilization,  the  palladium  of 
our  liberties,  and  the  hope  of  humankind  in  the  abstract, 
but  so  long  as  it  is  ready  in  the  concrete  to  do  almost 
any  indecent  thing  for  money,  serious  men  will  be  ready 
to  dispute  the  claim.  Now  and  again  the  daily  papers 
have  high  pretensions,  but  always  there  is  a  dollar  to 
be  made  by  them.  But  they  never  make  pretense  of 
respectability  when  there  is  a  dime  to  be  lost  by  it. 
Measure  the  decency  of  our  daily  press  by  its   rela- 


tions to  the  Johnson-Jeffries  fight  and  the  characteriza- 
tion will  not  seem  harsh.  Was  one  single  voice  raised 
for  law  and  order  from  the  start?  Did  one  daily 
journal  resent  having  the  stigma  of  the  fight  affixed  to 
San  Francisco?  Was  there  one  to  protest?  Did  a 
single  daily  applaud  Governor  Gillett  when  he  headed 
off  the  threatening  disgrace?  Was  a  word  uttered 
from  first  to  last  that  would  offend  the  assembled 
sports?  And  when  the  disreputable  show  with  its  con- 
course of  brutes  and  thieves  and  scalawags  and  prosti- 
tutes of  both  sexes  was  driven  to  Reno  did  not  the 
most  reputable  and 'conservative  of  our  daily  journals 
hire  the  largest  rink  in  town  to  show  fight  bulletins 
which  from  twelve  to  sixteen  of  its  writers,  including 
one  woman,  had  been  sent  to  Reno  to  report? 

From  first  to  last,  in  all  this  nasty  carnival,  to  which 
the  daily  press  contributed  the  motive  power,  was  seen 
the  underlying  and  permeating  vulgarity  of  our  jour- 
nalistic ideals.  No  event  of  political,  commercial,  edu- 
cational, or  scientific  importance  ever  had  so  much 
attention  from  the  San  Francisco  press,  day  by  day,  for 
three  months.  Far  less  money  was  spent,  when  the 
press  was  rehabilitated,  in  collecting  the  facts  about  the 
earthquake.  For  the  descriptive  and  pictorial  inde- 
cencies of  the  bout  the  local  papers  were  enlarged,  their 
staffs  increased,  and  news  of  importance  was  cut  to 
paragraphs.  And  this  went  on  week  by  week  for  three 
months.  A  stranger  coming  into  the  State  possessed 
of  his  mind  and  his  morals  would  have  said  that  the 
people  here  lived  and  moved  and  had  their  being  about 
the  prize-ring  and  that  their  moral  education  could  only 
express  itself  in  the  sign  language  of  upper-cuts  and 
jabs.  It  was  not  true  of  the  people  of  this  city,  but  the 
daily  newspapers  made  it  seem  so.  The  corrupt  ideals 
they  brought  out  of  saloons  and  poolrooms  and  gambling 
hells  and  raked  up  on  corners  where  men  stand  to  ogle 
women  as  they  pass  they  paraded  as  public  opinion, 
while  their  tills  grew  fat  with  the  nickels  that  paid  them 
for  betraying  the  public  trust. 

It  is  a  pressing  question :  Are  we  ever  going  to  have 
a  situation  in  San  Francisco  when  the  daily  press  will 
do  its  duty,  when  it  will  deal  seriously  with  serious 
things,  when  it  will  minimize  bad  things,  when  it  will 
tell  the  truth,  when  it  will  strive  rather  to  gain  the 
respect  of  its  decent  readers  than  the  nickels  of  the 
"unwhipped  mob"?  Shall  we  some  day  have  a  press 
that  will  give  the  things  of  good  repute  at  least  as  much 
consideration  in  the  news  columns  as  is  now  given  to 
the  coarse,  the  trivial,  and  the  false?  And,  fairer  con- 
ception yet,  will  there  ever  be  a  daily  journal  that  is 
recognized  as  kin  to  the  school  and  the  pulpit  in  service 
of  the  humanities?  Or  is  the  object  of  our  journalism 
to  be  forever  one  with  "specious  gifts  material"? 


Marrying  an  Oriental. 

While  marriages  between  white  women  and  Japanese 
men  are  not  so  common  as  the  Sir  Edwin  Arnold 
affairs  that  go  the  other  way  around,  they  are  hap- 
pening too  often  in  English-speaking  countries.  Two 
or  three  have  lately  occurred  on  this  coast.  Another 
is  reported  from  Chicago.  There  have  been  a  few  far- 
ther East,  and  England,  Canada,  and  Australia  have 
had  their  noticeable  cases.  In  Germany,  as  the  public 
will  remember,  Viscount  Aoki  found  a  flaxen-haired 
bride.  These  instances,  while  not  numerous,  have  been 
frequent  enough  to  make  much  talk  in  the  newspapers ; 
more,  in  fact,  than  has  attached  to  the  marriages  of 
white  women  with  Chinese. 

For  a  certain  type  of  white  women  a  Chinaman,  un- 
speakable though  he  may  be  from  the  racial  standpoint, 
does  not  make  a  bad  husband,  as  Oriental  husbands  go. 
He  provides  well  for  his  wife;  he  is  industrious  and 
good-natured ;  he  never  goes  on  short  commons  by  order 
of  a  walking  delegate ;  his  vices  put  him  to  sleep  instead 
of  sending  him  home  to  smash  the  furniture  so  as  to  pre- 
pare his  better  half  for  a  similar  ordeal.  On  holidays 
he  takes  his  wife  and  the  children,  if  there  are  an)-,  out 
to  see  the  sights;  and  being  fond  of  stout  beef  himself, 
he  does  not  force  his  white  companion  to  eat  the  un- 
hallowed provender  of  Cathay. 

So  much  for  the  Chinese  husband.     But  the  Japanese 
Benedick   is   of  quite  a  different  breed.     Only   a   few 
years  ago  a  self-respecting  Japanese  had  rather  be  seen 
in  public  without  his  clothes  than  with  his  wife.     In- 
deed, it  can  not  be  more  than  twelve  years  since  his 
sacred  majesty,  the  emperor,  astounded  the  nobles  of 
his   court   by   offering  his   arm   to   the   empre- 
garden  party.     The  affair  "made  talk,"  and  we 
know  that  the  scandal  has  ever  been  repeated, 
now,  when  the  imperial  pair  travel  they  occu; 
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rate  trains,  the  empress  taking;  the  one  which  comes  a 
long  way  after.  If  they  are  due  to  arrive  at  any  distant 
place  on  the  same  day  there  are  separate  receptions  and 
escorts.  All  this,  of  course,  has  a  confirming  effect  on 
the  popular  idea  that  a  wife  is  a  mere  servant  or 
slave;  and  the  common  people  regard  her  as  one  who 
may  be  given  or  traded  away  or  abandoned  at  pleasure. 
Japan,  in  fact,  is  the  place  where  divorce  is  commonest 
and  easiest  to  get.  In  that  land,  as  in  the  Japanese 
settlements  of  Hawaii,  the  little  brown  peasant  woman 
walks  behind  rather  than  beside  her  lord ;  and  she  shoul- 
ders the  family  burdens  uncomplainingly.  However 
Iiard  her  lot,  the  husband  does  not  try  to  soften  it 
Sometimes  he  beats  his  wife;  betimes  he  does  worse 
things;  always  and  ever  she  is  made  to  know  her  in- 
ferior place.  As  for  that,  she  has  known  it  from  girl- 
hood, for  was  she  not  taught  to  kneel  and  knock  her 
head  on  the  ground  in  deference  to  her  baby  brother, 
always  greeting  him  with  an  honorable  title  as  "Mr." 
.Brother?  The  poor  creature  knows  nought  of  women's 
rights.  She  could  not  understand  their  meaning  if 
they  were  taught  her  in  the  vernacular  for  a  month  of 
Sundays. 

Now  think  of  a  white  American  girl  in  her  position, 
a  girl  brought  up  in  the  public  schools,  possessed  of 
decent  sensibilities  and  a  free  habit  of  life?  When  such 
a  one,  in  some  moment  of  obsession,  yields  to  the  mys- 
terious charms  of  a  Sakamoto  or  an  Ohashi,  she  leaves 
behind  her  the  only  atmosphere  in  which  American 
women  may  hope  to  thrive  and  enters  that  in  which 
her  ideas  of  what  is  due  a  woman  must  all  be  reversed. 
She  may  then  have  no  way  of  her  own;  she  can  claim 
no  consideration  from  anybody;  she  must  follow  her 
husband  as  her  master,  and  may  never  go  with  him  as 
his  equal;  and  she  must  make  no  complaint  over  his 
infidelities  or  hard  knocks.  If  she  does  not  like 
Japanese  food  she  must  learn  to  like  it;  if  she  can  not 
sleep  on  a  floor  mat,  that  is  her  misfortune  and  not 
her  husband's  fault;  and  if  she  does  not  like  the  com- 
pany given  her  she  must  pretend  to  like  it  or  go  with- 
out company. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  marriages  are  hideous 
failures;  but  knowledge  of  that  fact  does  not  serve  to 
stop  them.  Love  is  a  species  of  insanity  which  mates 
a  white  woman  with  a  Jack  Johnson,  and  a  white  man 
with  an  Indian  squaw7,  and  its  vagaries  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  leave  the  little  brown  Romeo  and  the  blue- 
eyed  and  golden-haired  Juliet  out.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  Japanese  has  not  become  settled  in  the  habit 
of  seeking  a  white  spouse.  The  evil  is  not  epidemic, 
despite  the  increasing  frequency  of  cases.  It  is  still 
sporadic,  and  society,  whose  stern  court  is  the  only  one 
of  which  Cupid  shows  any  fear,  must  be  depended  on. 
if  anything  can  be,  to  keep  it  so. 


Editorial  Notes. 
Those  who  have  followed  the  procedure  in  the  Bal- 
linger  inquiry  long  ago  discovered  that  there  was  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  the  charges  preferred  by  Pinchot  and 
Glavis.  Ballingers  course  from  the  beginning  was 
open,  straightforward,  clean,  above  reproach.  He  found 
in  the  Forestry  Department  a  condition  which  had  to 
be  corrected  to  bring  it  within  the  lines  of  legality  and 
legitimacy.  It  was  an  unpleasant  task,  but  he  went  at 
it  with  the  same  kind  of  resolution  and  pursued  it  with 
the  same  kind  of  thoroughness  that  in  other  spheres  had 
won  him  respect,  distinction,  and  promotion.  All  this 
being  so,  the  findings  of  the  majority  of  the  committee 
are  precisel)r  what  they  were  expected  to  be — precisely 
what  the  President  found  to  be  the  facts  in  his  own 
investigation  previously  made.  The  whole  case  is  re- 
grettable and  discreditable.  It  shows  to  what  lengths  of 
extravagance  and  vindictiveness  men  may  go  when  their 
vanities  and  whimsies  are  wounded  and  when  their 
resentments  are  aroused.  In  the  contentions  growing 
out  of  this  inquiry  the  original  charges  have  almost 
been  lost  sight  of  by  the  public.  The  case  has  degen- 
erated into  a  quarrel  between  the  administration,  which 
insists  upon  legal  and  authorized  methods  and  a  group 
of  "insurgents'"*  wedded  to  fads  and  whimsies  and 
inspired  by  disappointment  and  malice. 


Tarsus,  the  ancient  city  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the 
Apostle  Paul  was  born,  is  catching  up  with  the  progress 
of  civilization  and  invention,  and  now  is  illuminated 
b*,  electricity.  The  power  is  taken  from  the  Cydnus 
River.  There  are  now  in  Tarsus  450  electric  street 
1' jhts  and  about  600  incandescent  lights  for  private  use. 

It  costs  eighty-five  cents  to  make  a  ton  of  pure  arti- 
ice  in  Chicago.     But  the  iceman  does  not  deliver 
it  at  that  price. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

By  Henry  C.  Shelley. 


Venice  is  doomed.  That  "city  of  the  heart"  which  inspired 
the  verse  of  Byron  and  the  prose  of  Ruskin  will  soon  be  no 
more.  The  Bridge  of  Sighs,  the  palaces,  St.  Mark's,  the 
Lion's  marble  piles,  the  gondoliers — all,  all  are  to  be  huddled 
into  the  limbo  of  the  past.  This  disastrous  fate  will,  in  the 
pages  of  future  history,  date  from  that  day  a  short  time  since 
when  seven  desperate  conspirators  ascended  the  clock  tower 
of  the  Adriatic  city  and  hurled  downward  no  fewer  than  two 
hundred  thousand  copies  of  this  destroying  manifesto  : 

We  repudiate  the  ancient  Venice  extenuated  by  morbid 
secular  voluptuousness,  though  we  have  loved  it  long  and 
possessed  it  in  the  anguish  of  a  great  delightful  dream. 

We  repudiate  the  ancient  Venice  of  strangers,  market  to 
fraudulent  antiquaries,  magnetical  pole  for  all  the  snobs  and 
imbeciles  of  the  world,  the  sunk-in  bed  of  innumerable  cara- 
vans of  lovers,  precious-gemed  tub  of  cosmopolitan  adven- 
turesses. 

We  want  to  cure  and  cicatrize  this  rotting  town,  magnificent 
wound  of  the  past.  We  want  to  enliven  and  ennoble  the 
Venetian  people  declined  from  its  former  grandeur,  mor- 
phinized  by  a  disgusting  cowardice  and  abased  by  small  dis- 
honest traffic.  We  want  to  prepare  the  birth  of  a  new  com- 
mercial and  military  Venice,  able  to  brave  and  affront  on  the 
Adriatic  Sea  our  eternal  enemy :  Austria- 
Hasten  to  fill  its  small  fetid  canals  with  the  ruins  of  its 
tumbling  and  leprous  palaces. 

Burn  the  gondoles,  those  swings  for  fools,  and  erect  up  to 
the  sky  the  rigid  geometry  of  large  metallic  bridges  and 
manufactories  with  waving  hair  of  smoke,  abolish  everywhere 
the  languishing  curves  of  the  old  architectures ! 

May  the  dazzling  reign  of  divine  Electrical  Light  at  last 
free  Venice  from  her  venal  furnished  room's  moonshine. 

Such  is  the  programme  of  the  "futurist  painters  and  poets" 
of  Venice.  We  are  assured  that  "the  affable  and  home-loving 
pigeons"  were  so  struck  with  terror  that  "they  deserted  for 
several  days  their  beautiful  marble  lace  nests."  But  if  that  is 
the  case,  Venice  can  not  be  so  terribly  decadent.  When  even 
the  pigeons  can  read  the  community  must  be  in  a  state  of  high 
civilization.  And  the  fact  that  those  wise  birds  so  quickly 
recovered  from  their  shock  is  an  excellent  augury.  They 
probably  compared  the  records  of  their  traditions,  and  were 
able  to  recall  the  fact  that  other  "futurists"  in  bygone  days 
did  actually  succeed  in  turning  out  the  Austrians,  only  to 
be  ejected  themselves  shortly  after.  But  perhaps  this  terrific 
manifesto  is  nothing  more  than  a  deep-laid  plot  to  boost  the 
glorious  city  of  the  sea  on  the  farewell  performance  principle. 


Venice,  then,  is  probably  safe  for  some  generations  to  come, 
but  Pisa  does  seem  to  be  in  a  perilous  condition.  After  more 
than  five  and  a  half  centuries  of  reputable  departure  from 
a  straight  line,  the  leaning  tower  has  grown  weary  of  resist- 
ing the  force  of  gravitation  and  is  showing  a  marked  dispo- 
sition to  lie  down  for  good  and  alL  This  regrettable  tendency 
has  become  so  pronounced  of  late  that  the  royal  engineers 
of  Italy  were  called  in  to  diagnose  the  case,  and  they  report 
that  the  patient  has  made  eight  inches  of  an  approach  to  a 
resting  position.  And  the  doctors  are  not  able  to  suggest  any 
recuperative  remedy.  The  bells  in  the  tower  are  to  ring  no 
more,  but  even  that  concession  to  the  weary  masonry  is  hardly 
likely  to  postpone  for  long  the  complete  collapse  of  the  struc- 
ture. To  prop  it  up  would  be  idle ;  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
curious  tourists  who  are  drawn  to  Pisa  to  see  a  tower  which 
ought  to  fall  and  does  not  would  resent  paying  their  money 
to  see  a  tower  which  wants  to  fall  and  is  prevented. 


Before  long,  however,  neither  Venice  nor  Pisa  will  matter 
much.  John  Kendrick  Bangs  is  calling  on  the  Xew  World 
to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old.  His  text  is  that  "what 
Americans  need  is  a  little  more  of  self-assertion."  Possessed 
with  this  idea,  he  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  when  recently  he 
saw  in  an  American  periodical  a  photograph  which  had  beneath 
it  the  following  title : 

A  HOUSE  IX  MAN-CHESTER. 

(THE    ENGLISH    PITTSBURG.) 

So,  Mr.  Bangs  concludes,  it  is  no  longer  Pittsburg  that 
stands  in  need  of  elucidation,  but  Manchester,  the  ancient 
city  of  the  Britons  so  long  the  standard  by  which  Pittsburg 
and  other  American  industrial  communities  were  measured. 
While  this  is  an  excellent  beginning,  Mr.  Bangs  is  not  satisfied. 

We  must  throw  off  the  mantle  of  our  self-effacement  and 
fight  this  thing  to  a  finish — aye  even  unto  that  day  when,  if  we 
refer  to  London  as  the  Brooklyn  of  the  British  Empire,  or  to 
Paris  as  the  Emporia  of  France,  or  to  Athens  as  the  Boston 
of  Greece,  or  even  to  Berlin  as  the  Cincinnati  of  Europe, 
every  one  will  know  precisely  what  we  mean. 


sigh    for   the   power   to   hale    his    correspondents    before    the 
House  and  commit  them  to  the  deepest  dungeon. 


Even  in  the  days  before  the  "insurgents"  ousted  him  from 
the  rules  committee,  Uncle  Joe  must  often  have  envied  the 
lot  of  his  brother  Speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Polit- 
ical power  is  as  the  dust  in  the  balance  compared  with  that 
aloofness  from  the  slightest  criticism  which  is  the  prerogative 
of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  lower  house  of  the  English  Par- 
liament. Only  the  other  day  an  Episcopalian  minister  ventured 
to  write  that  dignitary  rebuking  him  for  what  he  called  his 
"partiality"  in  permitting  a  certain  measure  before  the  house 
to  be  obstructed.  This  was  a  most  serious  affront,  and  the 
Speaker,  through  his  secretary,  returned  the  offending  epistle 
with  the  remark  that  it  was  "a  most  improper  letter"  to  have 
addressed  to  him,  and  threatened  the  writer  with  "the  peril 
of  being  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
committed  to  gaol  for  a  gross  contempt  and  a  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons."  But  the  Speaker  was 
merciful;  he  gave  his  correspondent  the  benefit  of  believing 
he  had  written  in  a  moment  of  irritation  and  on  insufficient 
knowledge.  Nothing  daunted,  the  clergyman  returned  to  the 
attack,  with  many  brave  assertions  about  being  willing  to 
suffer  in  "a  great  cause."  That  saved  him  from  the  bar  and 
gaol ;  the  Speaker  is  too  wise  a  man  to  cater  to  voluntary 
martyrs.     When  Uncle  Joe  looks  over  his  mail  how  he  must 


Surely  William  Winter's  excellent  memory  is  failing  him. 
How  otherwise  to  account  for  his  recent  plea  in  relation  to 
Shakespeare  is  a  puzzle.  In  perfect  harmony  with  that  valiant 
fight  which  he  has  honorably  carried  on  for  so  many  years 
in  the  interest  of  a  clean  stage,  he  argues  for  an  expurgated 
Shakespeare,  But  the  argument  is  strangely  put  In  one  sen- 
tence he  declares  that  in  some  of  the  best  plays  there  are 
"passages  which  ought  to  be  omitted,"  and  almost  in  the  same 
breath  he  notes  that  they  "customarily  are  omitted"  when  the 
plays  are  acted.  That  this  is  the  practically  unbroken  rule 
among  producers  today  will  be  within  the  knowledge  of  all 
theatre-goers.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  recall  a  Shake- 
spearean production  of  the  last  twenty  which  has  been  marred 
by  the  inclusion  of  any  objectionable  passage.  Mr.  Winter 
defeats  his  own  end  when  he  descends  to  minute  particulars 
as  to  where  in  play,  act,  and  scene  passages  offensive  to 
modern  taste  may  be  found.  And  for  the  rest  has  he  not 
forgotten  the  estimable  Thomas  Bowdler,  whose  curious 
"Family  Shakespeare"  must  now  be  close  upon  a  century  old? 
That  stickler  for  a  "pure"  text,  who  Bowdlerized  Gibbon  as 
well  as  Shakespeare,  is  remembered  only  for  the  adjective  he 
added  to  the  English  dictionary.  With  the  unexpurgated  text 
available  in  so  many  editions,  a  "Family  Shakespeare"  has 
little  chance  of  a  market,  and  so  long  as  the  plays  are  edited 
for  stage  use  their  most  outspoken  passages  are  not  likely 
to  corrupt  public  morals.  At  the  worst  the  plain-speaking  of 
Shakespeare  is  a  matter  of  grossness  rather  than  suggestive- 
ness.  Certainly  the  world  has  no  need  for  another  Thomas 
Bowdler.  , 

Democracies  are  not  above  that  human  weakness  which 
pines  for  a  "ribbon  to  stick  in  its  coat."  There  is  France, 
for  example,  where  substitutes  for  titles  and  patents  of  nobility 
are  being  multiplied  at  an  alarming  rate.  America  can  not 
boast  more  fraternity  buttons  than  the  sister  republic  can 
show  ribbons  of  all  shades  of  color.  And  these  decorations 
are  being  lavished  with  liberal  hand.  At  least  twice  each  year 
the  nominations  to  the  Violet  Ribbon,  which  was  created  for 
the  teaching  profession,  and  to  the  brighter- colored  decoration 
which  is  the  badge  of  agriculturists  cover  many  pages  of  the 
official  gazette  and  include  thousands  of  names.  Even  the 
red  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  is  cut  off  each  year  in 
ever  increasing  lengths.  And,  such  is  the  cupidity  of  human 
nature,  that  intriguing  spirit  which  plotted  for  titles  and 
patents  of  nobility  under  the  old  regime  is  as  much  in  evidence 
under  the  new  order.  In  fact,  bribes  and  plotting  may  lurk 
as  much  behind  a  bow  of  ribbon  as  behind  a  title  or  order. 
And  the  abuse  is  growing  to  such  an  extent  in  France  that  a 
motion  was  recently  made  in  the  chamber  for  the  abolition 
of  all  decorations  save  for  distinction  won  on  the  field  of 
battle,  or  rescue  work,  or  achievements  in  scientific  research. 
Montaigne  has  been  dead  many  years,  but  he  seems  to  have 
anticipated  the  present  predicament  of  his  countrymen  when 
he  wrote:  "Seeing,  then,  that  these  remunerations  of  honor 
have  no  other  value  and  estimation  but  only  this,  that  few 
people  enjoy  them,  'tis  but  to  be  liberal  of  them  to  bring  thera 
down  to  nothing."  

There's  nothing  surprising  about  John  D.  Rockefeller's  pro- 
nouncement in  favor  of  one  religion.  From  one  o.il  to  one 
faith  seems  a  natural  transition.  It  is  a  mere  accident  that 
Cleveland's  most  illustrious  Sunday-school  teacher  has  had  his 
thoughts  turned  in  the  direction  of  Christian  unity  by  the 
World's  Missionary  Conference  at  Edinburgh,  for  a  man 
who  thinks  in  "corners"  can  hardly  exclude  any  subject  from 
the  habit.  If  there  were  anything  to  be  made  out  of  a  re- 
ligious trust  John  D.  would  not  have  been  so  late  in  the  field* 


Certainly  there  is  something  decidedly  humorous  in  an  Irish 
mayor  calling  upon  the  fastidious  Puritans  of  Boston  to  clean 
up  their  city  in  a  physical  sense,  but  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  moral : 

Public  untidiness  is  a  national  fault.     It  is  more  noticeable  ! 
in  cities,   by  its  massing  there,  than   elsewhere,   but   even   the  J 
roadsides  in  the  "sweet,  pure  country"  are  often  terribly  un- 
kemot  and  have  the  air  of  being  made  a  convenient  dumping- 
ground. 

While  on  the  one  hand  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  while  visiting  I 
America  was  struck  by  the  slovenly  look  of  village  streets,  the  \ 
American  returning  from  Europe  will  contrast  the  neatness  | 
of  France  or  Germany  with  the  "slouchy"  appearance  of  his  , 
native  land.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  one  "i 
named  Benjamin  Franklin  who  first  suggested  that  cooperative 
street  cleaning  which  has  led  to  the  European  methods 
today. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


use 


Wanted — An  Automobile  Club. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  There  are  200,000  automobiles  in 
in  the  United  States.  In  1915  a  great  world's  fair  will  be 
held  in  San  Francisco.  In  1915  there  will  be  600,000  auto- 
mobiles in  the  United  States.  -How  many  people  will  come 
to  the  fair  in  their  machines  ?  What  reports  will  they  take 
back  with  them?  How  many  will  come  each  succeeding  year 
as  the  result  of  such  reports? 

The  answers  depend  on  the  work  of  an  automobile  club. 
There  are  25,000  automobiles  in  use  in  California  today.  The 
club  membership  should  be  20.000.  The  annual  income  of  the 
club  would  be  §60.000  to  $250,000.  The  moral  power  of  the 
club  would  be  great.     The  work  of  the  club  should  be : 

1.  Help  all  good  roads  movements,  special  efforts  being 
directed  toward  improvements  of  the  main  highways. 

2.  Advertising  advantages  of  State  for  automo oiling. 

3.  Mapping  and  road  signs. 

4.  Directory  of  garages  and  supply  and  repair  stations. 

5.  Directory  of  hotels,  resorts,   and  scenic  attractions. 

6.  Prevention  of  extortion  and  unfair  treatment. 

7.  Maintenance  of  automobile  headquarters  in  San  Fran- 
cisco where  visiting  autoists  can  be  entertained  and  so  di- 
rected as  to  get  the  most  and  best  for  their  time  and  money 
while  touring.  A.   R.  I 


July  23,  1910. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


oo 


LONDON'S  NEW  CATHEDRAL. 


How  It  Was  Consecrated  with  Mystical  Rites. 


London  has  a  new  cathedral.  Xot  new  in  an  absolute 
sense,  but  ecclesiastically.  For  seven  years  past  the 
metropolitan  Cathedral  of  Westminster  has  been  in 
constant  use;  every  public  office  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church — Matins,  Lauds,  Prime,  Terce,  Sext,  None, 
Vespers,  and  Compline — has  been  rendered  daily  with 
full  music  and  ritual,  yet  it  was  but  the  other  day  that 
the  building  was  finally  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God 
by  the  stately  ceremony  of  full  consecration. 

Nearly  half  a  century  has  gone  by  since  the  idea  of 
rearing  a  metropolitan  cathedral  for  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic see  of  London  was  first  mooted.  It  originated  with 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  the  first  Archbishop  of  Westminster, 
but  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1865  nothing  definite  had 
been  attempted.  So  keenly,  however,  were  his  labors 
appreciated  that  no  sooner  had  he  passed  away  than  the 
resolve  was  taken  to  erect  the  cathedral  as  a  memorial 
to  his  services.  Even  so  it  was  not  until  June,  1895, 
that  the  foundation  was  laid,  and  eight  years  elapsed 
ere  the  building  was  used  for  the  first  time.  That  its 
consecration  has  been  delayed  for  another  seven  years 
has  been  in  accordance  with  that  rule  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  which  prohibits  the  consecration  of  a 
building  until  it  is  free  of  debt.  Up  to  last  April  a  sum 
of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  was  still  owing,  the  last 
installment  of  the  one  million,  twro  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  which  the  building  has  cost. 

With  the  last  dollar  of  debt  cleared  away,  no  further 
obstacle  to  the  consecration  of  the  cathedral  remained, 
so  the  ceremony  was  duly  carried  out  last  Tuesday  with 
that  wealth  of  symbolic  ritual  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  Roman  Church.  It  was  a  lengthy  process,  be- 
ginning at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  continuing 
for  seven  hours.  The  most  prominent  figure  in  the 
proceedings  was  Archbishop  Bourne,  who  was  assisted 
by  some  twenty*  bishops  and  other  high  ecclesiastics. 

As  is  the  invariable  rule,  the  first  part  of  the  cere- 
mony consisted  in  the  blessing  of  the  outer  walls.  At 
eight  o'clock,  then,  the  archbishop  started  in  procession 
around  the  building,  a  spray  of  hyssop  in  his  hand  with 
which  he  sprinkled  the  walls  with  salt  and  water. 
Thrice  the  circuit  was  made,  each  anointing  of  the  walls 
being  accompanied  by  the  repetition  of  the  baptismal 
formula,  a  symbol  of  the  cleansing  of  the  human  soul 
preparatory  to  its  entrance  into  the  church  of  God. 
Then  the  procession  halted  before  the  main  door  of  the 
building,  at  which  the  archbishop  knocked  and  was 
given  admission.  The  vast  building  was  empty  save 
for  the  officiating  clergy  and  their  attendants,  but  from 
a  side  gallery  a  privileged  few  were  able  to  witness  the 
next  and  most  curious  stage  of  the  ceremony. 

Gazing  downward  to  the  floor  of  the  long-drawn  nave, 
those  favored  spectators  noted  that  from  the  right  and 
left  of  either  side  of  the  entrance  a  broad  path  had 
been  traced  in  white  paint  to  the  right  and  left  of  either 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Sanctuary.  These  lines 
naturally  intersected  each  other  at  the  centre  of  the 
nave,  thus  forming  a  gigantic  St.  Andrew's  Cross. 
Close  to  the  intersection  a  faldstool  was  placed,  and 
there  the  archbishop  knelt  in  prayer  while  the  choir 
sang  the  ancient  plainsong  of  the  Sarum  Antiphoner. 
As  the  strains  of  holy  melody  reverberated  through  the 
building  it  was  observed  that  the  attendants  were  pass- 
ing up  and  down  the  white  lines  of  the  cross.  They 
were  placing  at  regular  intervals  small  heaps  of  ashes, 
and  opposite  each  heap  was  laid  a  piece  of  cardboard 
inscribed  with  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  Greek  characters 
on  one  line  and  Latin  on  the  other.  When  these  strange 
preparations  were  completed,  the  archbishop  went  to 
the  main  entrance  of  the  church  and  passed  along  the 
lines,  tracing  with  the  end  of  his  pastoral  staff  in  each 
heap  of  ashes  a  replica  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  letter 
lying  by  its  side.  What  that  ceremony  portends  is  a 
matter  of  dispute.  Some  hold  that  it  is  symbolical  of 
the  union  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  churches,  others 
that  it  represents  the  teaching  of  the  rudiments  of  Chris- 
tianity, while  contrary  theories  see  therein  a  survival 
of  the  custom  of  the  Roman  augurs  in  drawing  their 
plans  for  a  temple,  or  a  link  with  the  procedure  of 
Roman  surveyors  when  valuing  land  for  the  purpose 
of  taxation. 

Less  mysterious  was  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the 
interior  of  the  cathedral.  The  agent  of  purification 
used  by  the  archbishop  was  the  Gregorian  Water,  con- 
sisting of  water,  salt,  ashes,  and  wine,  representing 
respectively  pure  doctrine,  repentance,  and  the  blood  of 
Christ.  This  was  sprinkled  on  the  altar  and  the  walls 
^  of  the  church.  More  spectacular  was  the  Procession 
of  the  Holy  Relics,  which  were  placed  on  four  silken- 
canopied  biers  and  borne  round  the  building  on  the 
shoulders  of  young  .priests,  who  were  preceded  by 
incense-bearers.  The  relics  include  the  mitre  of 
Thomas  a  Becket,  a  thigh-bone  of  St.  Edmund  of  Can- 
terbury, and  pieces  of  the  bones  of  other  English  saints. 
The  most  precious  possession  of  the  cathedral,  how- 
ever, has  been  placed  in  the  cross  at  the  summit  of  the 
lofty  campanile,  for  there,  it  is  said,  is  preserved  a  por- 
:ion  of  the  true  cross. 

Although  now  solemnly  consecrated,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  Westminster  Cathedral  is  a  completed 
wilding.  It  is  far  from  that.  Little  may  remain  to 
>e  done  to  the  outside,  which,  with  its  soaring  campa- 
lile  that  to  the  top  of  the  cross  is  two  hundred  and 
:ighty-five  feet  high,  is  a  noble  and  conspicuous  addition 
o  the  London  landscape,  but  the  interior  will  hardly 


take  its  final  form  for  several  generations  to  come.  A 
few  of  the  tiny  side  chapels  have  been  nearly  completed, 
but  vast  spaces  remain  as  unadorned  brickwork,  and 
the  pious  generosity  of  many  years  will  be  needed  to 
hide  their  nakedness. 

Rarely  has  a  great  function  been  so  admirably  staged 
as  this  consecration  ceremony;  the  officials  of  the 
church  were  fully  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  the  event 
as  a  factor  in  proselytism.  It  may  have  had  some  in- 
fluence in  that  direction,  and  yet  no  evidences  are  avail- 
able to  prove  that  Roman  Catholicism  is  making  head- 
way in  England.  The  influence  of  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment spent  itself  some  years  since.  When  that  was 
at  its  height  a  Catholic  bishop  gravely  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  conversion  of  England  would  not  come 
too  suddenly,  as  otherwise  the  priests  would  be  over- 
whelmed in  the  flood  of  converts.  Xo  such  danger 
threatens  today,  for  it  seems  unquestionable  that  the 
English  Catholics,  instead  of  gaining  in  recent  years, 
have  lost  some  two  millions  of  their  adherents. 

London,  July  2,  1910.  Piccadilly. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Joy  Enough. 
Into  the  caverns  of  the  sea 

Shall  all  at  last  descend. 
Who  now  press  forward  gallantly 

Unrecking  of  the  end. 

And  no  man  knoweth  what  is  there, 

Nor  when  his  time  shall  come 
To  yield  his  soul  and  take  his  share 

V\  ith  all  those  gone  and  dumb. 

It  may  be  we  shall  find  our  kin 

Waiting  to  grasp  our  hands, 
And   lead   us  glorified   within, 

Over  the  shining  sands. 

It  may  be  we  with  them  shall  lie. 

While  heaven  and  earth  abide, 
Swaying  silent  with  sightless  eye 

There  in  the  sluggish  tide. 

It  matters  nothing  if  today 

Beneath  the  splendid  sun. 
We  hold  to   the  appointed   way. 

Doing  what  must  be  done. — Barrett  Eastman. 


Brave  Love. 
He'd  nothing  but  his  violin 

I'd  nothing  but  my  song, 
Eut   we   were   wed   when   skies   were   blue 

And  summer  days  were  long. 
And  when  we  rested  by  the  hedge 

The  robins  came  and  told 
How  they  had  dared  to  woo  and  win 

When  early  spring  was  cold. 
We  sometimes  supped  on  dewberries, 

Or  slept  among  the  hay, 
But  oft  the  farmers'  wives  at  eve 

Came  out  to  hear  us  play 
The  rare  old  tunes — the  dear  old  tnnes — 

We  could  not  starve  for  long 
While  my  man  had  his  violin 

And  I  my  sweet  love  song. 

The  world  has  aye  gone  well  with  us, 

Old  man,  since  we  were  one — 
Our  homeless  wandering  down  the  lanes — 

It  long  ago  was  done. 
But  those  who  wait  for  gold  or  gear. 

For  houses  and  for  kine, 
Till  youth's  sweet  spring  grows  brown  and  sere 

And  love  and  beauty  tine, 
Will  never  know  the  joy  of  hearts 

That  met  without  a  fear 
When  you  had  but  your  violin 

And  I  a  song,  my  dear.         — Mary  Kyle  Dallas. 


Marcelle. 
There  is  no  sweeter  place  to  dwell 

Than  here — Marcelle ! 
Could  angels  love  you  half  so  well 

As  I,  Marcelle? 
There's  not  in  heaven  an  angel  bright 
Could  match  your  living  eyes  of  light ! 
God  grant  I'll  never  say  good-night 

To  you,  Marcelle ! 

What  stories  sweet  hath  heaven  to  tell 

To  you,  Marcelle? 
What  echoes  where  their  anthems  swell 

Like  yours,  Marcelle? 
There — where  Faith  makes  a  gilded  dome 
For  all  the  shelterless  that  roam, 
What  like  your  kiss  when  I  came  home. 

To   you,    Marcelle  ? 

All  sorrows  which  the  day  befell 

Seemed  faint,  Marcelle ! 
I  only  knew  you  loved  me  well, 

Marcelle — Marcelle  I 
A  cabin  door  was  home  to  me. 
And  in  your  Love's  simplicity 
Earth  sweeter  seemed  than  heaven  could  be, 

Marcelle — Marcelle ! 

Against  God's  love  I  should  rebel 

If  you,   Marcelle, 
Should  break  of  Love  the  magic  spell 

That  made  Marcelle ! 
God  would  have  nothing  for  me  there. 
Where  shine  His  angels,  crowned  and  fair. 
Save  your  bright  eyes  and  golden  hair, 

Marcelle — Marcelle  I  — Frank  L.  Stanton. 


Lightning  rods  are  being  raised  over  the  White 
House,  evidently  in  full  confidence  that  they  are  at 
least  a  measure  of  protection  for  the  occupants  of  the 
executive  mansion.  They  are  being  placed  on  the 
twelve  chimneys  and  points  to  arrest  the  lightning  and 
will  be  placed  at  intervals  of  five  feet  along  a  cable 
which  runs  around  the  parapet.  Xo  rods,  however,  are 
to  be  raised  over  the  executive  offices  adjoining  the 
mansion. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Earl  Grey,  the  governor-general  of  Canada,  will  make 
an  expedition  into  the  foreign  fastnesses  of  his  do- 
minions this  fall,  and  will  be  the  first  ruler  of  Canada 
to  see  Hudson  Bay. 

Andrew  F.  West,  dean  of  the  graduate  school  of 
Princeton  University,  is  famous  in  educational  circles 
for  his  ability  in  obtaining  financial  gifts  for  the  college. 
He  has  talked  millions  out  of  the  men  who  have  them 
to  give. 

Dr.  Joseph  Pearson.  F.  L.  S..  chief  demonstrator  and 
assistant  lecturer  in  the  Zoological  Department  of  the 
University  of  Liverpool,  has  been  selected  as  director 
of  the  museum  at  Colombo.  Ceylon.  This  is  a  notable 
indication  of  culture  and  progress  but  faintly  appre- 
ciated in  far-away  lands. 

The  Hon.  W.  J.  Hanna,  provincial  secretary  of  On- 
tario, Canada,  is  noted  as  an  earnest  and  practical 
worker  for  prison  reform.  His  ideas  have  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  a  prison  farm  of  800  acres  at 
Guelph,  which  is  a  most  salutary  factor  in  the  move- 
ment for  the  reform  of  prisoners. 

W.  K.  Kavanaugh,  originator  of  the  Mississippi  Deep 
Waterway  Association,  has  long  been  interested  in  river 
projects,  ferries,  and  barge  lines.  He  is  a  popular  man 
with  all  classes,  as  he  has  built  his  fortune  from  small 
beginnings  by  hard  work.  His  home,  at  Selma,  below 
St.  Louis,  is  a  handsome  stone  castle  built  nearly  a 
century  ago. 

Captain  E.  H.  Pentecost,  commander  of  the  Cunard 
liner  Saxonia,  has  retired  from  the  company's  service. 
Captain  Pentecost  has  had  a  remarkable  and  varied 
career,  and  his  escapes  from  death  have  been  many 
and  thrilling.  Captain  Pentecost,  who  is  now  in  the 
prime  of  life,  recently  married  an  American  woman 
and  intends  to  make  his  future  home  in  this  country. 

Colonel  John  Stuart  Mosby,  the  famous  Confederate 
guerilla,  who  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  special  agent 
and  later  special  attorney  in  the  Department  of  Justice, 
has  resigned.  He  was  appointed  to  the  government 
service  by  President  Roosevelt.  Colonel  Mosby  is 
seventy-three  years  old,  and  even  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  was  almost  physically  unable  to  perform 
his  duties. 

Senator  William  O.  Bradley  of  Kentucky  is  promi- 
nent among  the  ex-governors  in  Congress.  He  was 
the  first  Republican  governor  of  that  State  after  the 
Civil  War.  He  was  elected  in  1895,  after  having  re- 
ceived 195  votes  for  Vice-President  in  the  Republican 
convention  of  1888.  and  after  having  been  defeated  for 
governor  the  previous  year.  The  split  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  over  the  silver  question  gave  him  his  real 
opportunity.  He  was  four  times  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  senator  from  that  State,  and  finally,  in  1898, 
was  successful. 

Sir  Weetman  Dickinson  Pearson,  baronet,  is  one  of 
those  recently  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  King  of 
England.  He  is  the  head  of  a  famous  firm  of  con- 
tractors which  seldom  undertakes  anything  less  than  a 
"million-pound  job."  The  Blackwall  tunnel.  Southamp- 
ton docks,  the  Milford  Haven  docks,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railway  tunnels  are  among  many  of  the  great 
works  they  have  undertaken.  He  is  also  interested  in 
great  works  in  Mexico.  After  sitting  in  Parliament 
for  fifteen  years  he  finally  retired  this  year.  He  is  a 
large  landowner,  and  was  made  a  baronet  in  1894. 

The  Rev.  Anna  B.  Shaw,  who  presided  over  the 
association  of  suffragettes  who  recently  hissed  Presi- 
dent Taft  at  Washington,  is  a  graduate  of  Albion  Col- 
lege, Michigan,  and  later  worked  her  way  through  the 
theological  department  of  Boston  University  by  preach- 
ing Sundays.  On  account  of  her  sex  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  refused  to  ordain  her,  but  she  was 
finally  given  the  right  to  officiate  by  the  Protestant 
Methodist  Church.  She  was  assigned  to  a  little  parish 
at  Cape  Cod,  where  she  stayed  seven  years.  Miss  Shaw- 
gave  up  the  pulpit  for  the  wider  activity  of  the  plat- 
form some  years  ago. 

Cardinal  Merry  del  Val,  who  came  into  unpleasant 
collision  with  Colonel  Roosevelt,  is  to  some  extent  a 
Londoner,  for  he  was  born  about  forty-five  years  ago  in 
Portman  Square,  where  his  father,  descended  from  the 
Irish  family  of  Merry,  was  secretary  to  the  Spanish 
embassy.  He  also  received  his  early  education  in  Eng- 
land at  a  private  school  near  Slough,  where  his  pro- 
pensity for  playing  practical  jokes  procured  for  him 
the  punning  nickname  of  Merry  Devil.  The  cardinal 
secretary  of  state  is  one  of  the  few  members  of  the 
Sacred  College  who  can  speak  English  with  fluency,  and 
is  the  only  cardinal  who  plays  golf. 

Major  John  M.  Carson,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  manu- 
factures,  and  before  that  a  veteran  newspaper  corre- 
spondent in  Washington,  has  been  chosen  by  Secretary 
Xagel  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  go 
abroad  and  study  general  trade  conditions,  and  particu- 
larly to  inquire  into  opportunities  for  American  manu- 
factures.    This  is  to  be  a  permanent  place,  and  so  Major 
Carson  will  give  up  editing  the  "Daily  Consular  and 
Trade  Reports" — a  publication  of  interest,  but  a  good 
deal   less  exacting   than    newspaper    work.     The    j 
which  Major  Carson  leaves  is  to  fall  to  Albert u~ 
Baldwin  of  Connecticut,  chief  clerk  of  the  Depa: 
of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
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HELENE  VON  RACOWITZA. 


The  Frank  Revelations  of  a  Famous  Beauty. 


All  the  confessions,  it  has  been  said,  have  men  for 
their  authors.  The  theory  is  that  women,  no  matter 
what  they  reveal  in  their  memoirs,  always  keep  some- 
thing back.  Perhaps  that  is  also  true  of  "Princess 
Helene  von  Racowitza,"  the  autobiography  of  a  woman 
who  as  a  beauty,  an  actress,  and  a  novelist  is  well 
known  in  this  country  and  Europe,  and  yet  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  volume  is  exceedingly  frank.  It  is 
intended  not  "for  timid  souls  or  conventional  thinkers, 
nor  those  who  are  prudishly  inclined  or  narrow- 
minded."  That  is  a  fair  warning,  and  not  unnecessary. 
The  princess  can  not  have  reserved  much.  Even  of 
her  earliest  childhood  she  makes  some  amazing  revela- 
tions, which  go  far  to  explain  the  defiant  attitude  she 
was  to  assume  towards  convention  in  later  life.  From 
her  tenth  year  her  friends  were  mostly  older  than  her- 
self, one  being  a  newly  married  woman. 

I  do  not  wish  to  defend  the  lady  who  thus  initiated  a  young 
child  in  secrets  usually  first  known  by  those  of  much  riper 
.  years,  but  equally  I  should  not  like  her  to  be  unjustly  accused. 
There  was  in  my  earliest  youth,  and  there  st:il  survives  in 
me,  something  that  draws  women  to  me,  and  moves  them  to 
intrust  me  with  their  inmost  confidences.  They  found  in  me, 
although  I  was  then  half  a  child,  a  ready  and  complete  under- 
standing, that  was  never  shocked,  even  by  astounding  revela- 
tions ;  and  probably  this  made  it  easier  to  confide  in  me.  I 
distinctly  remember  the  day  when  the  foundation  was  laid  to 
all  my  future  life. 

This  occurred  on  a  clear  summer  evening  in  the  garden. 
My  intimate  friend — a  Countess  K.,  about  nineteen  years  old 
— had  told  me  all  the  incidents  of  her  wedding  night.  She 
suddenly  began  to  weep,  and  said  sadly,  "Men  are  so  wicked  ! 
I  found  out  I  was  not  his  first  love.  He  has  loved  many  other 
women  in  the  same  way." 

Hereupon  I  asked  the  amazing  question,  "Why  don't  you  do 
the  same?     What  he  does  you  can  do  also!" 

"A  woman  dare  not.  or  the  world  will  ostracize  her,"  said 
the  countess. 

"I  should  like  to  find  any  one  who  would  prevent  my  doing 
what  I  wished  !  And  as  for  the  outcry  in  the  world — well, 
one  must  pay  no  heed  to  that,  so  long  as  one  does  right,"  I 
exclaimed. 

"Well.  I  should  not  consider  it  right."  she  said  hesitatingly, 
"unless  it  were  done  in  secret,  and  so  that  none  should  know 
about  it."  i  She,  poor  soul,  was  since  ruined  by  acting  up  to 
this  view.1) 

"Xo  !"  I  exclaimed  indignantly,  "I  don't  mean  that  at  all ! 
On  the  contrary,  one  should  do  it  quite  openly,  to  show  that  a 
woman  has  the  same  right  as  a  man:  both  are  human  beings, 
and  if  it  is  in  nature,  as  your  husband  asserts,  then  it  holds 
good  for  man  and  woman." 

It  was  on  that  clear  summer  evening  that  I  was  first  con- 
vinced of  the  equality  of  the  sexes.  My  frankness  was  ab- 
normal, and  I  had  a  passion  for  unmitigated  truth  which  fre- 
quently made  my  actions  appear  worse  than  they  were. 

After  this  it  is  possible  to  agree  with  the  writer 
that  the  milieu  in  which  she  grew  up  was  the  least 
favorable  for  her  moral  education.  But  there  were 
compensations.  While  yet  a  girl  Helene  von  Donniges 
— for  that  was  her  maiden  name — met  not  a  few  re- 
markable men.  She  heard  fairy  tales  from  the  lips  of 
Hans  Anderson,  and  met  Bulwer,  and  became  intimate 
with  Meyerbeer. 

Bulwer  was  already  past  his  first  youth  ;  his  fame  was  at 
its  zenith.  He  seemed  to  me  antediluvian,  with  his  long  dyed 
curls  and  his  old-fashioned  dress.  He  dressed  exactly  as  in 
the  fashion  of  the  'twenties,  with  long  coats  reaching  to  the 
ankles,  knee  breeches,  and  long  colored  waistcoats.  Also,  he 
appeared  always  with  a  young  lady  who  adored  him,  and  who 
was  followed  by  a  man-servant  carrying  a  harp.  She  sat  at 
his  feet  and  appeared  as  he  did  in  the  costume  of  1S30  with 
long  flowing  curls  called  Anglaiscs.  To  me,  who  hated  even.' 
kind  of  pose,  the  famous  author  seemed  ridiculous,  as  did 
later  Oscar  Wilde  with  his  train  of  adoring  women. 

In  society,  however,  people  ran  after  him  tremendously, 
and  spoilt  him  in  every  possible  way.  He  read  aloud  from 
his  own  works  and,  in  especially  poetic  passages,  his  "Alice" 
accompanied  him  with  arpeggios  on  the  harp.  If  at  that  time 
I  had  had  any  understanding  of  the  mystical  and  occult  side 
of  the  great  man  who  had  penetrated  so  deeply  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  unseen  world,  I  should  have  honored  him.  and 
tried  to  learn  from  him  :  but  at  that  age  "Zanoni,"  and  all  his 
other  works,  were  looked  upon  as  merely  clever  fantasies.  It 
was  only  much  later  that  I  developed  an  understanding  for 
these  subjects.  At  that  period  all  society  was  deep  in  material- 
ism. In  any  case,  the  author  Bulwer  was  more  interesting 
than  the  man  Lord  Lytton. 

This  was  not  the  case  with  Meyerbeer.  The  animated  and 
witty  composer  was  very  attractive  socially,  and  my  parents 
were  as  fond  of  him  as  of  his  operas.  I  became  very*  friendly 
with  his  amiable  and  clever  daughter  Cornelia,  who  later  on 
married  the  famous  painter  Richter.  Every  day  she  took  long 
walks  with  her  father  in  the  country  surrounding  Nice  and 
sometimes  I  was  allowed  to  accompany  them.  But  as  Meyer- 
beer was  mostly  in  the  throes  of  composition  during  these 
walks,  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  utter  a  word.  Cornelia's 
father  really  only  took  her  with  him  to  prevent  his  falling  or 
having  an  accident,  as  he  generally  rushed  onwards  with  wide- 
opened  eyes  which  beheld  nothing  but  their  own  imaginary 
world.  This  enforced  silence  for  hours  did  not  suit  me.  and 
so   I   soon  gave  up   these  walks. 

Despite  the  number  and  ardor  of  her  wooers,  Helene 
remained  fairly  whole-hearted  until  1862.  when  she  met 
Yanko  von  Racowitza  and  fell  partially  in  love.  The 
only  answer  she  could  then  make  to  Yanko's  protesta- 
tions of  love  was.  "If  in  the  meantime  I  can  find  no  one 
who  I  can  love  better,  far  better  than  you.  and  if  I 
do  not  go  on  the  stage,  then  I  will  marry  you/'*  Shortly 
after,  however,  her  path  was  crossed  by  Ferdinand  Las- 
salle,  the  zealous  Socialist  with  whom  her  name  is  so 
fatally  linked.     The  train  was  laid  at  a  ball. 

I  was  in  my  element  in  the  animated  conversation  that 
followed,  and  had  made  them  laugh  at  one  of  my  unconven- 
ti'-  nal  speeches,  when  Frau  Formes  was  called  away  and  Korff 
siid  suddenly,  "Ah  !    You  know  Lassalle  !" 

I  had  never  even  heard  his  name,  so  replied  indifferently, 
'  \o!     Who  is  it?" 

To    this   question   Korff   made   no    reply,    and   we   continued 

nversing  about  all  sorts  of  things.  Suddenly  he  exclaimed. 
"  "ou  must  know  him.  for  only  a  woman  who  knows  Lassalle 
could  talk  as  you  do." 

I  answered  almost  irritably,  "No!     Who  is  this  man?" 


The  baron  became  suddenly  serious  and  said,  "Oh  !  let  all 
the  smaller  souls  around  us  deny  him  ;  but  let  us  two  confess 
to  each  other  that  we  both  know  and  admire  him." 

My  curiosity  was  now  thoroughly  aroused.  "I  give  you  my 
word  of  honor  I  do  not  know  him — have  never  even  heard  his 
name.     Who  is  it?" 

Korff  replied,  "Well,  then,  I  can  only  regret  every  hour  that 
passes  without  your  knowing  each  other ;  you  are  the  only 
woman   I  can  imagine  as  a  fitting  mate  for  him." 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  my  curiosity  was  now  aroused 
to  the  extreme,  and  that  I  exclaimed,  "Good  heavens!  Who 
is  the  man  ?" 

"A  great  revolutionist,  and  the  most  interesting  man  I  know, 
whose  extraordinary  mind  makes  him  dangerous  alike  to  men 
and  women." 

"Ah,  to  women  also!" 

He  smiled:     "Are  you  jealous  already?" 

"Xo  !     But  tell  me  more,"  I  said. 

"Very  well,  but  not  here.  Let  us  ask  Frau  Formes  to  take 
us  now  to  her  flat  [she  lived  on  the  same  floor].  She  knows 
him  well,  and  we  can  tell  you  all  about  him  there." 

I  gladly  consented  and  we  left  the  ballroom  for  an  hour. 
Ensconced  in  a  cosy  corner  of  Frau  Formes's  boudoir,  I 
listened  intently  to  all  they  both  told  me  of  him. 

The  social  side  of  Lassalle's  life,  and  his  relations  with 
women,  seemed  to  interest  them  more  than  the  political : 
therefore  I  heard  much  of  the  former  and  nothing  of  the 
latter. 

First  and  foremost  they  mentioned  Countess  Hatzfeld  as  a 
terrible  person  whe  smoked  huge  cigars,  wore  thick  false  eye- 
brows and  a  red  wig.  and  who — from  being  his  former  mis- 
tress— had  now   become  an  absolute  tyrant. 

They  then  spoke  of  a  more  recent  love  affair;  the  name  of 
Sophie  was  mentioned,  and  many  others.  I  was  interested, 
but  not  more  so  than  I  should  have  been  in  the  adventures 
of  any  other  unknown  person.  So  at  last  I  stood  up  saying, 
"It  is  getting  late;  let  us  return  to  the  ballroom." 

Those  revelations  which  were  intended  to  warn 
Helene  did  but  whet  her  curiosity,  which  was  soon 
gratified.  Then  followed  that  flaming  passion  of  love 
which  Meredith  has  immortalized  in  "The  Tragic  Come- 
dians." Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  her  parents, 
Helene  and  Lassalle  saw  much  of  each  other  and  were 
exceedingly  frank  in  their  interchange  of  views. 

During  these  wonderful  days  we  discussed  amongst  other 
things  his  source  of  income,  and  I  was  delivered  from  a 
nightmare  on  hearing  he  was  in  no  way  dependent  on  the 
countess.  He  said  in  conclusion.  "Never  come  to  me  with  a 
proposition  to  earn  money  by  writing.  Mostly  women  look 
upon  this  as  a  way  out  of  perplexity,  and  so  many  of  them 
have  said  to  me,  'Why  don't  you  write  more,  and  make 
money?'  but  I  hate  the  prostitution  of  the  pen,  and  would 
never  demean  myself  by  it.  I  consider  it  more  despicable  and 
more  degrading  for  a  man  than  the  prostitution  of  the  body, 
for  my  mind  is  more  sacred  to  me  than  that  which  envelops 
it.  Therefore,  mark  well,  nothing  will  come  of  that — no  au- 
thorship, above  all   no  journalism." 

The  same  day  he  spoke  again  about  his  liaison  with  Countess 
Hatzfeld.  As  regards  the  latter,  my  feelings  towards  her  were 
mixed  with  a  Httle  fear,  a  little  jealousy,  but  most  of  all 
childish  affection. 

Whilst  speaking  of  her,  Lassalle  showed  himself  to  me  in 
quite  a  new  light,  and  one  that  increased  my  respect  for  him. 
He  asked  me  what  my  opinion  was  in  regard  to  his  connection 
with  the  countess,  to  which  I  replied  that  I  supposed  she  had 
been  his  mistress  when  he  was  quite  young,  and  now  that  she 
was  old.  *but,  as  my  friends  had  told  me.  extremely  clever,  no 
doubt  his  former  love  had  been  turned  into  a  great  enduring 
friendship. 

My  answer  pleased  him,  and  he  said,  "Then  you  do  not 
insist  on  my  giving  up  the  countess?" 

"Give  her  up?  How  could  I  think  of  such  a  thing?  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  make  her  acquaintance,  but  would  she  have  to 
live  with  us.  always?"  I  added,  anxiously. 

The  question  amused  him  immensely.  In  the  highest  spirits 
he  caught  me  in  his  arms,  and  repeated  my  question  again 
and  again  with  laughter  and  kisses,  assuring  me : 

"Xo,  my  gold  fox,  she  would  not!  Anyhow,  she  never  lives 
with  me.  Come  under  this  glorious  lime-tree,  and  listen  to 
what  I  have  to  tell  you.  Jealousy  of  the  good  countess  [" 
wondered  if  any  man  who  had  once  adored  me  would  ever 
speak  of  me  as  "Good  Helene" — horrible!]  is  quite  out  of 
the  question.  For  many  years  she  has  been  my  confidante  in 
all  my  little  love  affairs,  which,  as  you  know,  I  have  looked 
upon  as  an  antidote  to  my  serious  work." 

I  nodded,  for  I  knew  his  reputation.  He  said,  laughing, 
"I  wrote  to  my  sister  the  other  day  saying  that  I  consider 
the  greatest  relaxation  from  work  is  to  be  amongst  pretty 
women.  The  countess  knows  this  too — and  now  my  one 
beautiful  wife  will  have  to  replace  all  that  to  me.  Seriously, 
do  you  not  realize  that  the  hold  the  countess  has  over  me  is 
of  quite  a  different  nature?" 

But  the  two  were  not  formally  united.  All  kinds  of 
obstacles  arose,  and  at  length  Helene.  in  despair,  set  to 
work  on  a  letter  which,  she  hoped,  would  enable  her  to 
escape  from  her  parents. 

Whilst  I  was  writing  this  letter,  which  might  have  changed 
everything — everything,  Yanko  entered;  he  approached  me  in 
silence,  drew  my  hands  away  from  the  paper,  and  in  reply 
to  my  questioning  look  he  said  softly,  "You  need  not  write 
that  letter  now.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  deliver  it.  Lassalle 
has  just  challenged  your  father  in  duel,  and  I  am  going  to 
fight  instead  of  him." 

Horrified,  and  scarcely  understanding  what  he  meant,  I 
looked  up  at  him,  but  he  simply  nodded  and  went  out — leaving 
me  alone  in  my  anguish — to  join  the  other  men  who  were 
consulting  with  my  father  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue. 

I  learned  nothing  more. 

Great  excitement  reigned  in  the  household ;  that  was  all  I 
noticed. 

A  strange  feeling  took  possession  of  me.  It  never  even 
occurred  to  me  that  there  could  be  any  question  in  regard  to 
the  duel.  I  had  always  lived  in  a  community  where  the  duel 
was  considered  the  only  proper  means  of  avenging  an  insult 
to  one's  honor.  During  my  wretched  hours  there  came  a 
moment  when  I  almost  looked  forward  to  it  as  a  possible 
means  of  salvation,  for  I  was  so  convinced  ("as  no  doubt  was 
Lassalle  himself)  that  he  would  kill  poor  Yanko.  I  knew  that 
Lassalle  was  a  deadly  shot.  Once  he  had  said  to  me.  jokingly, 
"Whoever  tries  to  rob  me  of  you  I'll  shoot  straight  in  the 
heart,  just  as  I  always  hit  the  bull's  eye  on  a  target."  Yanko 
had  hardly  ever  held  a  weapon. 

I  now  believed  my  opportunity  had  arrived.  Lassalle  will 
kill  Yanko,  thought  I,  and  the  poor  boy  will  be  brought  home 
dead,  everything  will  be  in  the  utmost  confusion.  I  will 
escape,  and  at  last  I  will  be  united  to  Ferdinand. 

My  heart  in  this  hour  fluctuated  between  hope  and  grief. 
I  carefully  prepared  everything  for  my  flight,  burnt  all  my 
letters,  packed  a  little  bag,  hoped,  planned,  and  waited.  It  is 
true  that  during  these  hours  I  was  coldly  indifferent  to  the 
suffering  and  fate  of  my  unfortunate  Yanko.  Later  on,  I  was 
able  to  make  up  to  him  for  this. 

Just  now  my  whole  soul  winged  its  flight  towards  my 
idolized  Ferdinand. 


On  the  morning  of  the  28th  Yanko  left  me  after  a  brief 
farewell.  I  was  perfectly  certain  I  should  never  see  him 
alive  again ;  then  followed  a  few  hours  of  restless  waiting, 
and  of  listening  for  the  carriage  which  was  to  bring  home 
the  "corpse." 

Suddenly  there  was  a  sound  of  furious  driving — and  Yanko 
stood  before  me. 

It  was  an  agonizing  moment  for  me  when  I  beheld  him. 
whom  I  had  hoped  and  believed  as  dead,  standing  alive  before 
me. 

Few  words  were  said,  although  he  was  kneeling  before  me 
as  if  to  beg  mercy. 

He  had  hit  where  he  had  intended  to  spare !  His  very 
ignorance  of  firearms  had  caused  the  disaster  ;  he  had  aimed 
at  the  ground  in  order  to  avoid  his  opponent ;  the  force  of 
the  recoil  had  jerked  his  hand  upwards,  and  ...  I  hardly 
heard  him    ...    he  had  hit  Lassalle!     Wounded!! 

Was  it  really  possible? 

And  what  now  ? 

.    .    .   Yes.   .    .    .   What  now? 

The  thought  rang  in  my  soul,  "How  can  I  get  to  him?  The 
countess  will  be  there,  and  all  the  other  men — who  hate  me — 
all  hate  me — all — all !" 

I  sat  cold  and  apathetic  for  hours,  staring  at  the  trees  in 
the  park.  I  was  not  in  the  least  moved  by  the  words  of 
sympathy  and  consolation  that  the  "living"  Yanko  poured  upon 
me.  On  the  third  day  he  came  to  me  again,  and  stammered 
out  amidst  his  sobs,  "He  is  dead." 

I  pushed  him  from  me.  "Go — I  hate  you,"  I  cried — then 
the  whole  world  was  blotted  out. 

But  Yanko  was  not  dismissed  for  good.  Calmer 
thoughts  came,  and  eventually  Helene  fulfilled  her 
promise  and  married  him.  In  a  year,  however,  he  was 
dead  of  consumption,  and  she  was  free  to  adopt  that 
Bohemian  life  for  which  her  early  training  had  fitted 
her.  A  good  idea  of  her  companions  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  following  passages: 

Among  those  present  during  the  winter  in  Nice  was  the 
beautiful  Princess  S.,  who  later  ended  miserably  through 
gambling,  etc.  I  admired  her  immensely.  She  was  a  mag- 
nificently built  woman,  and  had  an  absolutely  innocent  and 
childlike  expression,  with  the  complexion  of  a  child  of  five, 
and  large  tender  eyes  like  a  doe. 

Xot  exactly  childlike  stories  were  told  of  her  love  adven- 
tures, which  were  so  far  noteworthy  that  she  never  allowed 
a  lover  more  than  once  into  her  "alcove."  pretending  after- 
wards that  she  .did  not  know  him,  if  by  chance  they  met. 
This  habit  has  led  as  yet  to  no  particular  consequences,  as 
she  chiefly  chose  her  lovers  from  quite  a  different  class  of 
society  from  that  of  the  grand  monde  to  which  she  belonged, 
But  once  it  was  otherwise,  and  this  single  case  spoilt  her 
position  once  for  all  in  Nice  society.  At  the  time  I  speak  of 
she  was  the  queen  of  the  winter,  very  rich,  with  splendid 
dresses  and  regal  jewels,  and  her  hospitality  attracted  all  who 
she  wished  to  her  house. 

The  catastrophe  which  cost  the  feted  beauty  her  position 
in  society  happened  as  follows:  One  of  the  lovers  chosen  for 
her  solitary  love-meeting  was  a  young  engineer,  who  had 
really  fallen  in  love  with  her.  and  would  not  obey  her  com- 
mand not  to  see  her  again.  He  procured  a  ticket  for  a  charity 
ball,  of  which  the  princess  was  patroness,  and  as  she  entered 
the  room  on  the  arm  of  an  old  Baron  W.  (her  usual  chape- 
ron), the  young  man  went  up  to  her  and  addressed  her.  She 
looked  up  in  astonishment  at  him,  with  her  innocent  eyes,  and 
said  icily,  "Who  is  that  gentleman  ;   I   do   not  know   him." 

No  one  in  society  knew  him  either.  The  old  baron  looked 
angrily  at  the  intruder,  and  had  opened  his  lips  to  utter  some 
insulting  remark,  when  the  young  man  said  quite  loudly  and 
clearly,  "Good  heavens,  it  is  quite  natural  the  princess  does 
not  recognize  me,  for  she  only  saw  me  in  undress." 

There  was  a  dreadful  scandal.  The  young  engineer  lei 
the  ball  at  once,  but  the  princess  felt  her  diadem  totter,  an 
one  saw  her  no  more  at  Nice. 

On  several  occasions  Helene  interjects  protests 
against  those  of  her  critics  who  charged  her  with  lack 
of  feeling.  In  one  place  she  avers  that  to  charge  her 
with  "iciness  of  heart"  is  beside  the  mark. 

This  has  assuredly  never  been  remarked  by  any  one  who 
lived  in  my  proximity,  but  rather  the  contrary — an  extreme 
tenderness  of  disposition.  Men  certainly  have  reproached  me 
with  it.  when  finding  no  response  to  their  so-called  "love," 
even  after  years  of  wooing.  When  I  laughingly  said,  "I  can 
not  love  everybody,"  I  generally  received  the  reply,  "But  you 
ought  to  love  me,  as  I  have  loved  you  for  so  long,  and  have 
proved  my  fidelity." 

I   must   mention   now   a   peculiarity   of   my   nature   which    is 
perhaps  a   little  unfeminine.     I   was  never  won,   or  moved 
the    least,    by    perseverance    of    persistent    proofs    of    love    in 
another — hence  perhaps   the   "iciness  of  heart." 

One  of  the  "persevering  ones"  once  took  it  into  bis, 
head  to  follow  me  wherever  my  numerous  theatrical  tours 
called  me.  He  crowned  his  follies  by  flying  one  night  into 
the  express  train  between  Konigsberg  and  Posen,  and  appearing] 
at  the  door  of  my  compartment.  I  was  certainly  astonished,, 
but  he  had  to  retire  with  a  long  face.  In  the  morning  I  gave, 
him  to  understand  seriously  that  these  follies  must  end.  They; 
would  lead  to  nothing,  and  even  if  he  continued  them  for  years,i 
he  could  only  provoke  annoyance  in  me.  but  never  love. 
"Whom  I  love."  I  said  finally,  "has  no  need  to  behave 
desperately.  He  soon  knows  it,  for  I  myself  choose,  and 
myself  neither  be  chosen  nor  conquered." 

In  proof  of  this  selective  gospel,  many  unsuccessful 
suitors  figure  in  these  pages  one  of  whom,  met  in 
Vienna,  is  drawn  at  full  length. 

One  day  he  returned  to  his  idee  fixe,  as  I  called  it,  and  once 
again  pressed  me  to  marry'  him.  I  said,  "Just  tell  me,  deal 
count,  how  do  you  pass  your  time  ?  For  instance,  when  do 
you  get  up  ?" 

"About  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock." 

"And  then?"  I  asked. 

"Well !  then  I  breakfast,  that  is  to  say.  after  I  have  had  my 
bath,  been  massaged,  dressedy  been  shaved  by  my  man- 
servant." 

"And  after  that?" 

"Well !  one  lounges  about  a  bit,  looks  at  the  newspapers* 
reads  the  sporting  news,  and  so  forth." 

"And  then  ?" 

"Then  I  go  for  a  little  walk  in  the  Ringstrasse.     I  generail 
meet  somebody  or  other,  and " 

"Then,  I  suppose,"  I  added  impatiently,  "you  have  a  little 
chat  with  somebody?" 

"Well — one  doesn't  exactly  chat — one  looks  at  the  ladies 
and  the  girls,  then  one  soes  home  to  change  for " 

"For  what?" 

"To  drive  out  visiting,  or  to  ride  in  the  Prater,  or  to  go 
the  club — or  dine  at  home  or  elsewhere." 

"Does  all  this  amuse  you?" 

"Xot  exactly;  but  I  smoke  or  stand  about." 

"What  do  you  do  in  the  evenings,  when  you  do  not  come 
and  see  me  act?" 

"I  go  to  the  club." 
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"Do  you  read  much  there  ?"  I  asked,  amused  at  his  ridicu- 
lous answers. 

"Read  !"  replied  the  count,  as  astonished  as  if  I  had  asked 
him  if  he  danced  on  the  tight-rope — "read  what?" 

"Do  you  gamble  ?" 

"No,  I  never  gamble.  I  promised  my  late  father  I  wouldn't, 
and  so  I  don't." 

"Then  you  talk  of  horses  or  dogs?" 

"No,  they  don't  interest  me.  I  am  no  hunter  and  not  much 
of  a  sportsman." 

"Well,  then,  I  suppose  you  talk  of  women,  or  something  of 
that  sort  ?"  I  asked. 

"No  !  no  !     Phew !     Who  would  talk  of  women  at  the  club  ?" 

"Well !  what  in  the  world  do  you  do  at  the  club  ?" 

"I  just  sit  there  and  look  about." 

I  hardly  contained  myself  any  longer,  but  added,  however, 
"Don't  you  bore  yourself  to  death  with  such  a  life  ?" 

"It  certainly  isn't  very  amusing,  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
want  to  marrv  you,  because  you  are  so  amusing  and  so  clever." 

"My  dear  friend,"  I  exclaimed,  half  laughing,  half  angrily, 
"that  would  be  quite  a  false  speculation,  for  I  should  either 
go  mad  or  become  horribly  dull,  or  most  probably  I  should  run 
away  from  you  in  a  few  weeks." 

He  looked  quite  disturbed,  and  said  forlornly,  "Am  I  then 
such  a  miserable  creature,  in  spite  of  my  blue  blood  and  all 
my  money  ?" 

"Not  that  exactly,"  I  said.  "You  would  make  a  charming 
husband  for  a  little  comtesse  in  your  own  set,  but  not  for 
Helene  Racowitza — any  more  than  I  should  be  the  right  wife 
for  you.  We  can  be  good  friends,  of  course,  but  nothing 
more." 

In  view  of  all  the  foregoing  it  is  perhaps  hardly  sur- 
prising that  Helene,  as  she  drew  toward  the  sere  and 
yellow  leaf,  found  much  satisfaction  in  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  Mme.  Blavatsky,  nor  that  she  finds  the  great  art 
of  life  to  consist  in  enjoying  the  scents  of  the  roses 
"whilst  carefully  avoiding  the  thorns." 

Princess  Helene  von  Racowitza.  An  Autobiogra- 
phy. Translated  from  the  German  by  Cecil  Mar.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $3.50  net. 


THE  POACHER'S  LURCHER. 


A  Night  Scene  in  Arden. 


In  the  arrangements  for  Australian  Federation  in  the 
last  years  of  the  last  century,  the  subject  of  the  location 
of  Parliament  and  the  central  administration  held  a 
prominent  place.  New  South  Wales,  for  various  rea 
sons,  was  not  enthusiastic  for  union,  and  had  to  a  cer 
tain  degree  to  be  placated.  Neither  Sydney  nor  Mel 
bourne,  the  only  two  possible  existing  towns  which  had 
a  reasonable  claim,  would  tolerate  the  other  in  a  posi- 
tion of  superiority.  A  compromise ,  therefore,  was 
arrived  at  by  which  New  South  Wales,  as  the  oldest 
colony  and  as  the  one  to  be  coaxed  into  the  Federation, 
was  to  have  the  new  city  within  her  borders;  but  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  either  Sydney,  or  what  might  be- 
come an  appanage  of  that  town,  being  selected,  the  site 
was  decreed  to  be  not  less  than  100  miles  from  it.  The 
district  chosen  is  of  elongated  irregular  shape,  about 
1000  square  miles  in  area,  stretching  southwesterly  from 
the  town  of  Yass  on  the  main  line  from  Sydney  to 
Melbourne,  to  near  Queanbeyan  on  the  Goulburn  to 
Cooma  branch  railway.  It  is  fertile  in  character  and  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  pasture,  the  inhabitants  amounting  to 
about  4000.  The  capital  site  within  this  area  is  2220 
feet  above  sea  level,  indicating  a  cool  climate,  and  it  is 
largely  surrounded  by  hills.  The  Molonglo  River  inter- 
sects it,  affording  by  the  construction  of  dams  the  reten- 
tion of  its  waters  so  as  to  form  an  ornamental  lake. 
The  neighboring  River  Cotter,  which  is  within  the  Fed- 
eral district,  gives  an  ample  and  pure  water  supply. 
The  survey  of  a  railway  to  be  constructed  between  Yass 
and  Queanbeyan,  fifty  miles  long,  touching  the  site,  is 
in  progress,  and  New  South  Wales,  now  completely 
appeased,  has  offered  a  strip  of  country  about  125  miles 
long  to  the  Commonwealth,  which  will  enable  them  to 
construct  on  Federal  territory  a  railway  to  Tervis  Bay, 
he  nearest  port,  thus  securing  to  the  latter  independent 
iccess  to  the  city. 

mtm   

Racing  in  England  is  a  very  different  affair   from 

.vhat  it  was  when  Queen  Anne,  most  sporting  of  Eng- 

ish  queens,  instituted  Ascot  races,  just  199  years  ago, 

ind  ran  her  famous  horses.  Mustard,  Pepper,  and  Star. 

Worses  intended  for  racing  were  always  kept  tightly 

;ift,  with  the  idea  that  it  rendered  them  more  swift; 

jind  as   for   feeding,   the   old-time   trainer   believed   in 

;:  riving  them  a  liberal  amount  of  soaked  bread,  supple- 

Inented  a  day  or  two  before  the  race  with  fresh  eggs. 

ifKnd  the  jockeys,  instead  of  sporting  light  silk  jackets, 

yvere  incased  in  full  suits  of  the  stiffest  taffeta,  while, 

I  s  if  the  applause  of  the  crowd  were  not  considered 

ufficient,  drums  and  trumpets  greeted  the  winner. 


If  a  rising  tide  of  tourist  travel  is  evidence  of  pros- 
erity,  then  the  United  States  must  have  plenty  of 
I.ioney  (observes  the  Springfield  Republican).  The 
oiks  who  have  gone  to  Europe  break  the  record  for 
umbers,  and  they  are  inclusive  of  all  sorts  and  condi- 
ons  of  men.  One  of  the  factors  in  this  volume  of 
-avel  is  the  organized  scheme  of  an  old  home  week  for 
reland,  which  has  appealed  strongly  to  her  sons  and 
aughters  throughout  the  country.  It  would  naturally 
'e  supposed,  in  view  of  this  exceptional  turning  to 
Europe,  that  the  travel  in  this  country  would  show  the 
Iffect  of  such  a  drain.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
ict. 


After  five  years,  Interlaken  has  revived  its  "Alpen- 
Jg,"  a  curious  and  pretty  spring  festival.  It  is  the 
procession  of  the  cattle,  with  their  herdsmen,  from  the 
;iw-lying  meadows,  where  they  have  passed  the  long 
|  inter,  to  the  Alpen,  where  they  will  have  their  summer 
tarters.  "Alps"  is  used  here  in  the  local  Swiss  sense 
meaning  a  high  mountain  meadow,  not  a  mountain 
ak. 


' 


The  lane  where  the  poachers  are  now  lurking,  called 
"The  Black  Lane"  by  the  children  of  the  brotherhood 
of  Brookington's  suburban  courts  and  alleys,  is  the 
favorite  meeting-place  of  the  nocturnal  tribe  (says  the 
London  Spectator).  It  is  not  a  black  lane.  It  is  green 
and  wide  and  shady  each  side  with  the  tall  and  graceful 
elms  for  which  Shakespeare's  Arden  is  noted.  There 
is  nothing  at  all  black  about  that  lane  but  the  pathway, 
and  that  is  periodically  strewn  with  ashes — alternately 
by  the  farmer  and  the  county  authorities.  On  this 
slender  ground  it  was  christened  "The  Black  Lane"  by 
the  roving  youngsters,  and  no  doubt  will  remain  so 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  There  is  a  lush  grass  waste 
on  the  south  side  of  it,  about  two  yards  in  width. 
Here  the  Bohemian,  or  his  son  or  daughter,  brings  the 
donkey.  Often  in  passing  through  that  leafy  War- 
wickshire lane,  towards  the  lowlands  in  which  the  Red 
Coomb  Farm  is  placed,  one  can  see  the  docile  creature 
browsing  at  his  ease;  while  at  a  distance  is  the  Bo- 
hemian's son,  lazily  stretched  out  along  the  turf,  play- 
ing at  pitch-and-toss  with  himself  and  two  pennies. 

As  regularly  as  the  evening  comes,  the  tribe  of  men 
who  make  a  profession  of  poaching  can  be  seen  sham- 
bling along  that  lane.  It  is  a  motley  crew,  varied  in 
age  as  in  color  and  physiognomy.  At  the  eastern  end 
of  "The  Black  Lane"  the  slouching  brotherhood  invari- 
ably make  a  halt.  The  spot  at  this  hour,  and  in  this 
uncertain  light,  looks  like  the  entrance  to  a  dark  wood. 
The  lane  is  well  timbered,  and  at  this  end,  where  the 
poachers  stand  looking  over  their  fruitful  hunting- 
ground,  two  trees  meet  in  overhanging  embrace,  casting 
a  dense  shadow  all  along  the  lane.  It  is  like  a  narrow 
wood,  with  a  sweeping  curve  westward,  and  the  knot 
of  men,  halting  in  the  shadowy  alcove,  would,  to  the 
stranger's  eye,  have  the  appearance  of  woodlanders 
going  home  from  their  day's  work,  axeless  and  timber- 
less. 

But  a  dog  is  with  them.  Not  a  black-and-white,  half- 
sheep-dog  creature  like  the  companion  of  the  woodmen, 
which  curls  himself  up  on  the  woodcutter's  coat  and 
sleeps  there  happily  all  day  long,  with  only  an  occa- 
sional bark  to  the  infrequent  stranger  to  show  that  he 
is  alive.  No,  not  that  kind  of  dog  at  all.  He  is  a  re- 
spectable, honest,  well-behaved,  frank  sort  of  fellow, 
not  at  all  ashamed  to  look  any  one  in  the  face,  even  if 
it  were  a  king.  The  poacher's  companion  is  quite  a 
different  creature,  although  it  is  of  the  canine  breed 
and  walks  on  four  legs.  So  far  as  the  now  dusky  light 
will  permit  one  to  see,  there  is  the  lurcher  by  that 
stump,  which,  when  this  lane  was  a  bridle-path,  was 
the  gate-post.  It  is  as  dark  as  the  stump  itself  and 
quite  as  motionless.  It  seldom  barks,  never  would  be 
more  correct,  and  hardly  ever  moves.  One  almost  won- 
ders whether  it  can  be  alive ;  whether  it  is  not  a  bronze 
dog,  like  some  of  those  on  the  doorsteps  of  Brookington 
mansions.  It  is  only  when  the  poachers  move  that  one 
can  recognize  it  as  a  living  thing.  Then  it  sidles  along 
between  their  legs,  silently  and  very  stealthily,  the  most 
melancholy  thing  that  crawls  under  the  light  of  the 
moon. 

To  me,  who  have  often  seen  that  lurcher,  there 
always  seems  something  unearthly  about  it — some  name- 
less something  which  makes  me  almost  creep  whenever 
I  look  at  it.  The  dog  itself  appears  to  be  ashamed  to 
have  its  face  scanned  by  any  human  creature  other  than 
a  poacher.  A  curse  seems  to  be  upon  it.  It  appears 
to  writhe  under  a  ban  which  can  not  be  lifted.  It  is  a 
doomed,  damned  dog.  Full  of  elfish,  deep  craft;  more 
human  than  canine ;  more  devilish  than  all.  Poor  crea- 
ture; it  drops  its  head  and  sidles  off,  goblin-like,  when 
one  looks  at  it.  Once  only  it  lifts  its  face,  and  that  is 
enough.  But  that  dog's  scent  is  wonderful,  and  its 
arts  are  wonderful.  In  this  respect  it  has  the  instincts 
of  the  bloodhound,  only  it  does  not  scent  blood.  It  is 
the  poachers  it  scents.  They  may  be  street  lengths 
from  it,  but  it  is  sure  to  find  them.  Its  track  is  as 
deadly  certain  as  the  Redskin's. 

One  dark  late-autumn  night,  darker  than  usual  for 
that  time  of  year,  especially  in  this  green  dip  of  the 
Warwickshire  landscape  so  shadowed  over  with  trees, 
the  crew  of  poachers  shambled  on  their  nightly  prowl 
at  about  ten  by  the  clock.  There  were  no  stars  in  the 
welkin,  not  a  single  glimmer  of  light  with  which  to 
enable  them  to  kill  their  rabbits,  or  to  pluck  a  partridge 
on  the  spinney  stile.  Orders  had  been  left  with  the 
wife  of  the  poacher  (gentle  lily  of  a  woman  to  be  mated 
with  so  rough  a  master)  who  owned  the  dog  not  to 
loose  the  animal  until  they  had  been  gone  from  the 
house  for  twenty  minutes — the  time  it  took  them  to 
shamble  to  the  eastern  end  of  "The  Black  Lane."  The 
poacher  was  desirous  of  testing  his  lurcher  in  the 
science  of  nocturnal  geography  which  he  had  paid  great 
pains  to  teach  it,  and  also  regarding  his  scent.  The 
wife  of  the  poacher,  sewing  in  her  little  wooden  hut 
just  upon  the  skirts  of  the  living  greenwood,  obeyed  her 
orders  to  the  letter  and  to  the  minute.  Poor  thing;  she 
had  painful  memories  of  what  disobedience  meant  to 
her.  There  were  marks  upon  her  cheeks  and  brow  which 
even  time  would  never  erase.  She  therefore  released 
the  lurcher,  panting  and  struggling  to  be  free  to  follow, 
in  exactly  twenty  minutes  after  the  departure  of  her 
gentle  spouse,  and  with  the  words  "Find  him"  sent  the 
animal  on  its  weirdsome  errand  into  the  darkness  of  the 
night. 

Like  a  thing  of  evil,  with  nose  to  the  ground,  and 


thin  body  writhing  as  if  disturbed  by  some  hidden  emo- 
tion, this  Warwickshire-bred  lurcher's  dog  made  his 
way  down  the  passage  leading  from  the  poacher's 
wooden  hut.  Down  one  silent  and  naked  street,  along 
another,  and  up  a  third  it  went;  just  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, never  raising  an  eye  to  the  traveler  who  might  be, 
and  was,  passing  at  the  time.  Sniffing  along  the  bare 
and  arid  ground  with  something  of  the  serpent  about 
it,  it  pursued  its  silent  and  uncanny  course  over  the 
red  hills  that  bank  up  Brookington  in  the  east,  up  the 
green  ones  a  reach  higher,  and  onwards  to  the  clap- 
gate  leading  to  "The  Black  Lane."  There  the  poachers, 
waiting  in  the  green  alcove  of  the  trees,  for  they  could 
not  proceed  upon  th,eir  enterprise  without  the  lurcher, 
strained  their  eyes,  and  saw  the  creeping,  crawling 
thing  wriggling  itself  towards  them  at  a  rapid  rate 
through  the  dusk,  until  it  groveled  in  the  black  dust  at 
its  own  master's  feet  and  licked  his  dirty  hand.  This 
invaluable  member  of  the  poacher's  brotherhood  having 
arrived  upon  the  scene  and  received  a  pat  on  its  narrow 
belly  from  the  big,  hard  fist  of  every  man  there,  the 
tribe  moved  off  slowly  and  silently  to  their  hunting- 
ground  in  the  green  lands  of  the  Red  Coomb. 

It  is  not  given  to  many  poachers  in  Shakespeare's 
Arden  to  admire  nature's  aspects  at  night-time.  In  the 
daylight,  when  time  hangs  heavy  on  their  hands,  they 
may  show,  or  pretend  to  show,  a  half-hearted  interest 
in  the  beauties  of  the  landscape  around  them.  Sitting 
on  a  stile,  or  lounging  against  one,  in  the  manner 
affected  by  these  unkempt  sons  of  Ishmael,  they  will 
profess  to  admire  the  graceful  shape  of  the  hills,  the 
varied  coloring  of  the  foliage,  such  as  is  left  upon  the 
trees,  and  the  square  stone  tower  of  the  village  church 
peeping  up  from  the  verdure  of  the  lovely  Coomb. 
Whether  this  is  a  pretense  or  not  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
for  the  Warwickshire  poacher  has  a  way  of  making 
you  think  he  is  in  earnest.  At  night-time  the  case  is 
entirely  different.  He  is  then  on  business,  and  not 
pleasure,  bent.  Then  he  has  no  time  or  patience  to 
look  upon  his  native  landscapes  in  their  cloudy  mantle. 
The  rabbits  and  hares  are  out  in  their  hundreds  in  the 
Coomb  close,  and  he  is  anxious  to  peg  the  nets  and 
begin  killing,  and  naturally  the  poacher's  lurcher,  with 
its  sharp,  cunning  eyes,  stealthy  tread,  and  dumb 
tongue,  is  panting  to  do  the  same.  So  in  single  file, 
with  the  indispensable  lurcher-dog  walking  solemnly  be- 
hind, they  stalk  across  the  field  of  vetches  to  the  grass- 
land beyond  like  a  column  of  dark  shadows  from  the 
darker  nether  world. 


Authentic  instances  of  the  hair  turning  white  in  a 
few  hours  or  a  night  through  fear  or  sudden  shock 
could  be  multiplied  indefinitely  (says  Orison  Swett 
Marden  in  Success  Magazine).  It  is  well  known  that 
when  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  learned  of  the  innocence  of 
his  wife,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  put  to  death  on 
suspicion  of  her  unfaithfulness,  his  hair  became  as 
white  as  snow  within  a  couple  of  days.  When  Charles 
the  First  attempted  to  escape  from  Carisbrooke  Castle 
his  hair  turned  white  in  a  single  night.  The  hair  of 
Marie  Antoinette  was  suddenly  changed  by  her  great 
distresses.  On  a  portrait  of  herself,  which  she  gave 
to  a  friend,  she  wrote,  "Whitened  by  affliction."  This 
power  of  fear  to  modify  the  currents  of  the  blood  and 
all  the  secretions,  to  whiten  the  hair,  to  paralyze  the 
nervous  system,  and  even  to  produce  death,  is  well 
known.  Whatever  makes  us  happy,  whatever  excites 
enjoyable  emotions,  relaxes  the  capillaries  and  gives 
freedom  to  the  circulation ;  whatever  depresses  and  dis- 
tresses us,  disturbs  us,  worries  us;  in  fact,  all  phases 
of  fear  contract  these  blood  vessels  and  impede  the  free 
circulation  of  the  blood.  We  see  this  illustrated  in  the 
pale  face  caused  by  fear  or  terror. 

The  Coalinga  district  is  the  leading  oil  producer  of 
California,  and  one  of  the  most  productive  in  the  world. 
The  district  is  about  fifteen  miles  wide  and  fifty  miles 
long,  stretching  along  the  northeast  base  of  the  Diablo 
range,  and  includes  a  band  of  productive  oil  land  three 
miles  wide  and  thirteen  miles  long  at  its  north  end  and 
a  narrow  strip  of  oil  land  along  its  southwestern 
boundary.  The  region  includes  about  550  producing 
wells,  which  range  in  depth  from  600  to  4000  feet  and 
penetrate  from  twenty  to  200  feet  of  oil  sand.  It  pro- 
duced more  than  fifteen  million  barrels  of  oil  last  year, 
and  will  greatly  exceed  that  output  this  year. 


Father  Seyller,  a  missionary  from  the  German  Solo- 
mons, at  present  in  Brisbane,  said  that  cannibalism  was 
by  no  means  a  thing  of  the  past  in  the  interior  of 
Bougainville.  Not  long  ago  it  was  reported  to  the 
German  authorities  that  the  natives  near  Numa  Numa 
had  killed  and  eaten  two  of  their  number.  They  said 
they  were  hungry,  could  not  catch  fish,  and  wanted 
some  meat.  White  men,  however,  had  little  to  fear, 
as,  owing  to  the  severe  punishment  meted  out  by  the 
authorities,  the  natives  learned  to  treat  Europeans  with 
respect.  The  natives  were  very  superstitious  and 
averse  to  work. 


"Big  Ben,"  the  bell  in  Westminster  clock  tower,  Lon- 
don,  is   known   the   world   over,   but   it   is   incorrectly 
named.     Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  the  first  commissioner  of 
works,   during   whose    tenure    of   office    the    clock- 
erected,  had   far  less  to  do  with  it  than   Lord   Gri 
thorpe,  who  designed  it,  and  was  the  moving  spi 
its  erection.     In  justice  to  him  it  should  be  known 
Old  Grim. 
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FOR  THE  CAUSE. 


How  a  Delayed  Mutual  Understanding  Was  Accomplished. 


"It's  so  good  of  }rou  to  come,  Mr.  Wallingford !" 
murmured  Mrs.  Penhampton.  "Aline  declared  you 
wouldn't,  but  I  knew  I  could  depend  on  your  devotion 
— oh,  I  don't  mean  to  me,  but  to  the  Cause!" 

"I'm  only  too  happy  to  be  here,  Mrs.  Penhampton," 
I  replied  lightly,  moving  aside  to  make  way  for  the 
next  guest. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  hadn't  the  slightest  idea  as  to 
what  was  the  Cause  to  which  Mrs.  Penhampton  alluded, 
and  I  omitted  to  ask — which  was  careless  in  me.  I 
wandered  about  in  the  gay  pavilion,  not  caring  to  dance 
— outside,  the  moonlight  la)-  in  a  long,  silvery  pathwa}' 
across  the  harbor,  a  highway  of  dreams. 

Growing  tired  of  the  bobbing  couples,  I  crossed  the 
lawn,  sufficiently  illuminated  by  Japanese  lanterns,  and 
came  to  a  great  stone  seat  above  the  water,  where  I 
sat  down  and  began  pensively  throwing  stones  into  the 
harbor  beneath.  One  rather  good-sized  pebble  fell 
short;  I  heard  a  little  exclamation,  part  surprise  and 
part  pain,  and  a  gowned  figure  arose  hastily  from 
below. 

"I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons!"  I  cried,  jumping  to 
my  feet. 

"It  struck  me  exactly  on  the  back  of  my  neck !"  came 
the  reply  in  severe  tones — and  then  I  thought  I  heard 
a  little  laugh.  I  clambered  down  the  rocks,  hat  in 
hand.  "I  am  extremely  sorry!"  I  apologized.  "It  was 
such  a  careless  thing  to  do,  anyway !  You  will  pardon 
me,  won't  you?" 

"If  I  must,  I  must,"  returned  the  voice  in  tones  that 
shook:  but  not,  as  it  seemed  to  me.  with  wrath.  "Why, 
Mr.  Wallingford !     Don't  you  remember  me  ?" 

"Miss  Beverleigh !"  I  cried,  throwing  out  my  hands 
in  a  despairing  gesture.  "You  must  think  I  am  a 
duffer!  But,  you  see,  I  was  so  agitated  at  the  thought 
of  having  bombarded  a  strange  girl,  that  I  really 
couldn't   very   well   think   of   anything  else   just   then, 

"Oh,  but,  please!"  protested  Miss  Beverleigh. 
"There's  really  no  need  of  such  excessive  self-deprecia- 
tion !"  She  had  started  to  walk  up  the  rocks  by  my 
side.  "Shall  we  sit  down  on  this  seat?  Isn't  the 
moonlight  on  the  water  perfectly  exquisite?" 

"It  is,"  I  rejoined  with  that  falling  inflection  which 
indicates  intense  conviction.  I  find  that  people  are  im- 
pressed by  it,  and  it  saves  a  lot  of  breath. 

"Isn't  it  dear  of  Mrs.  Penhampton  to  throw  open 
her  grounds  like  this?"  she  went  on.  "To  be  sure,  it's 
a  dollar  apiece,  but  that's  for  the  Cause,  and  Mrs.  Pen- 
hampton's  simply  enthusiastic  when  there's  a  chance  to 
serve  the  Cause  in  any  way." 

I  was  in  the  dark,  but  decided  that  my  best  play  was 
to  follow  my  partner's  lead,  so  to  speak:  for  it  seemed 
so  banal  to  ask  bluntly:    "What  Cause?'' 

"It's — it's  highly  commendable  in  her,  I'm  sure,"  I 
answered.  "So  few  people  nowadays  have  the  courage 
to  be  enthusiastic." 

"That  is  so  true!"  returned  Miss  Beverleigh,  "and 
when  you  consider " 

She  paused,  and  feeling  that  I  must  keep  it  up  if  I 
expected  any  enlightenment,  I  rejoined:  "Why,  most 
certainly !  Since  Mrs.  Penhampton  has  dedicated  her- 
self to  the  Cause,  she  hasn't  hesitated  to  assume  the — 
the  inevitable  duties  connected  with  so  arduous  an 
undertaking." 

Miss  Beverleigh  clapped  her  hands.  "Mrs.  Pen- 
hampton would  be  charmed  to  know  that  you  show 
such  genuine  appreciation  of  her  efforts,  Mr.  Walling- 
ford! One  easily  understands  that  there  must  be  cer- 
tain details — subsidiary  details,  but  extremely  important 
in  their  general  trend — which  you  doubtless  compre- 
hend in  their  many  ramifications." 

Xaturally,  I  didn't,  but  there  seemed  to  be  nothing 
to  do  but  to  shove  ahead  and  trust  that  something  would 
come  along  that  I  could  tie  to.  So  I  said  with  a  com- 
prehensive air:  "It's  very  much  as  it  always  is  with 
a  thing  of  this  sort,  you  know." 

"Yes,"  rejoined  Miss  Beverleigh,  appreciatively, 
"one  can  easily  see  that  it  must  always  be  that 
way." 

It  was  pretty  clear  that  I  must  try  a  new  tack:  this 
persistent  agreement  with  my  statements  was  compli- 
mentary, but  it  didn't  land  me  anywhere.  I  shook  my 
head  sagely. 

"Not  absolutely."  I  remarked  with  a  certain  stress. 
"In  certain  very  special  cases  it  is  quite  otherwise." 

"Now,"  retorted  Miss  Beverleigh,  with  a  little  pout, 
"I'm  sure  you  wouldn't  say  so,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances." 

I  wished  I  knew  what  "the  present  circumstances" 
were,  but  I  stuck  to  my  new  line. 

"No,"  I  replied  firmly.  "I  see  no  reason  to  alter  my 
opinion."     (And  I  didn't.  1 

"Well."  snapped  Miss  Beverleigh.  "I  simply  can't 
think  why  you  should  take  that  position!  Of  all  the 
senseless  things !" 

I  began  to  feel  decidedly  huffy.  Of  course,  I  hadn't 
the  remotest  idea  what  it  was  that  the  girl  was  driving 
-.t.  but  I  hated  her  mental  attitude. 

"I  shall  not  withdraw,"  I  returned,  emphatically.  "If 
there  is  anything  that  I  abhor,  it  is  subservient  oppor- 
tunism." 

That    ought    to    have    crushed    her,    but    it    didn't. 

Statesman  that  are  wise,' "  she  retorted,  "  'shape  a 
necessity,  as  the  sculptor  clay,  to  their  own  model.'  " 


"  'Statesmen  that  are  wise  take  truth  herself  for 
model,'  "  I  capped  her,  triumphantly. 

She  colored,  for  she  had  forgotten  that  reply. 
"Since  we  have  descended  to  quotations,"  she  re- 
marked, with  a  fine  assumption  of  dignity,  "perhaps  we 
would  better  drop  the  subject." 

"I  am  entirely  willing  to  do  so,"  I  answered,  with  a 
sincerity  that  I  found  refreshing.  "Come!"  I  added 
with  a  rush,,  fearing  that  she  might  reconsider. 
"Sha'n't  we  go  up  to  the  pavilion?  And  mayn't  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  a  dance?" 

"I — I  think — well,  perhaps  one  dance,  Mr.  Walling- 
ford.'' Miss  Beverleigh  replied,  as  we  went  back  across 
the  lawn  together. 

We  had  the  dance,  and  some  ices  and  cake,  and  a 
little  promenade  around  the  lawn,  and — well,  finally  we 
drifted  back  to  the  old  stone  seat.  It  was  getting  pretty 
late;  the  guests  were  beginning  to  leave;  but  we  sat 
on  in  the  glorious  moonlight,  for  somehow  it  seemed  a 
pity  to  go  away.  We  had  ceased  to  talk,  even  about 
the  moonlight,  and  for  my  part  I  had  ceased  to  look 
at  the  moonlight,  except  so  much  of  it  as  shone  on  her 
face. 

At  last  she  stirred  and  stood  up.  "I  really  must  go 
in — I  am  to  stay  overnight  with  Mrs.  Penhampton,  and 
I'm  afraid  I'm  keeping  her  up.  Isn't  it  a  simply  perfect 
night ! — Yes,  I'm  making  her  a  little  visit. — May  you 
call?  Why — yes — that  is — Mrs.  Penhampton  will  be 
delighted. — I?  It's  very  nice  in  you  not  to  take  any- 
thing for  granted.  Mr.  Wallingford,  but  I  think  you 
can  count  on  seeing  me.  Mrs.  Penhampton  will  be 
particularly  glad  to  talk  with  you  about  the  Cause." 

Well !  It  was  worse  than  making  a  proposal,  but  I 
screwed  up  my  courage  and  stammered  out:  "Er — 
Miss  Beverleigh!  Would  you  mind  telling  me — ah — 
what  is  this  special  Cause  of  Mrs.  Penhampton's  ?" 

Miss  Beverleigh  stared  at  me  with  a  face  of  round- 
eyed  expostulation.  "Why,  Mr.  Wallingford !  Is  it 
possible    that    you    do    not    know?     That    you    have 

been "     She  stopped,  hesitating  for  a  word. 

"Bluffing."  I  suggested  meekly. 

"Bluffing."  she  went  on,  with  a  shocked  emphasis  that 
overpowered  any  suggestion  of  slang.  "But,  there ! 
We  agreed  to  drop  the  subject,  and  it  is  really  getting 
very  late.     I  must  hurry  along." 

She  started  to  go,  but  I  detained  her.  "I  really 
ought  to  have  asked  Mrs.  Penhampton,"  I  murmured 
contritely.  "She  mentioned  it  first "  I  paused,  per- 
force, for  Miss  Beverleigh  caught  me  up  quickly: 

"And  she  never  explained !  Well,  of  course,  she  is 
the  proper  person  to  enlighten  you.  I  think  I  can  make 
her  out,  over  there  in  the  pavilion ;  she's  putting  on  her 
cloak ;  hurry,  and  we'll  catch  her !" 

She  scurried  across  the  lawn,  and  I  after  her,  coming 
within  earshot  just  in  time  to  hear  her  say:  "Oh,  Mrs. 
Penhampton !  IVould  you  explain  the  Cause  a  little 
more  fully  to  Mr.  Wallingford?  He  is  so  interested!" 
Mrs.  Penhampton  turned  with  wear)-  graciousness. 
"You  feel,  perhaps.  Mr.  Wallingford,  that  the  criticism 
which  regards  this  great  and  needed  reform  as  a  mere 
catering  to  frivolity  has  not  been  fully  met?" 

"Er — ah — I  wouldn't  want  to  put  it  just  that  way." 
I  replied,  "at  least  not  until  you  have  given  me  a  little 
resume  of  the  situation." 

Mrs.  Penhampton  rested  her  hand  upon  a  convenient 
chair-back,  drawing  a  long  breath.  "The  Association 
for  the  Society  Training  of  the  Working  Classes,"  she 
began  in  somewhat  formal  accents,  "can  not  be  charged 
justly  with  frivolity.  It  aims  to  educate,  to  illumine, 
to  refine  those  who  through  lack  of  early  education 
are  handicapped  in  their  efforts  to  meet,  without  self- 
consciousness,  those  to  whom  the  proper  and  dignified 
social  conventions  have  ever  been  as  the  air  they 
breathe." 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  think  of  criticizing  that!"  I  replied 
fervently.  "And — perhaps  it's  extremely  unconven- 
tional, but  there  must  be  so  many  incidental  ex- 
penses  "  I  slid  a  crisp  tenner  into  Mrs.  Penhamp- 
ton's hand  with  a  little  bow.  and  hurried  away,  over- 
taking Miss  Beverleigh,  who  was  slipping  out  of  the 
pavilion. 

"Why  couldn't  you  have  told  me,"  I  murmured,  feel- 
ing just  the  least  bit  vexed,  "without  dragging  Mrs. 
Penhampton  into  it?" 

Aline  Beverleigh  gazed  at  me  with  the  prettiest  air 
of  innocence  imaginable.  "Why,  /  didn't  know!"  she 
replied  with  entire  naivete.  "I  didn't  arrive  till  this 
evening,  and  rumbled  right  into  things;  that's  why  I 
ran  away,  down  on  the  rocks,  by  myself." 

"But  Mrs.  Penhampton's  your  intimate  friend!"  I 
cried. 

"Certainly,"  rejoined  Miss  Beverleigh,  "but  you 
don't  suppose  that  I  undertake  to  keep  up  with  all  of 
dear  Mrs.  Penhampton's  fads?  I  am  astonished, 
though,  that  a  man — a  careful,  methodical,  painstaking 
man — should  have  inveigled  a  girl  into  the  discussion 
of  a  subject  that  he  really  knew  nothing  about!" 

"It  isn't  at  all  good  form,"  I  replied  with  dignity,  "to 
be  perpetually  asking  for  explanations — it's  tedious — 
it  interrupts  the  genial  flow  of  conversation." 

"Well,  you  did  ask.  after  all ;  you  know  you  did !"  re- 
torted Miss  Beverleigh. 

"Yes.  Miss  Beverleigh,"  I  murmured  with  a  proud, 
pained  air  (you  get  the  effect  by  drawing  a  long  breath 
and  holding  the  most  of  it  while  you  talk),  "I  did  ven- 
ture, in  a  moment  of  thoughtless  confidence,  inspired  by 
the  fleeting  hope  of  a  mutual  good  understanding;  more- 
over— but  I  will  not  go  into  that." 

I  let  what  was  left  of  the  breath  escape  in  a  sigh,  and 


dropped  my  head  until  I  could  see  my  upper  shirt-stud; 
but  I  watched  Miss  Beverleigh  out  of  the  comer  of  my 
eye. 

"Oh,  very  well,  Mr.  Wallingford !"  she  began  coldly, 
but  paused,  and  went  on  hesitatingly:  "You  said, 
'Moreover,'  I  think?" 

"Do  you  insist  on  my  going  into  all  that?"  I  de- 
manded, tensely. 

"I — I  think  we  ought  to  understand  each  other,  Mr. 
Wallingford,"  she  replied,  pulling  to  pieces  a  rose  at 
her  corsage. 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,"  I  admitted,  meditatively. 
"Don't  start,  Miss  Beverleigh,  but  I  am  a  beneficiary 
of  the  Cause." 

"Mr.  Wallingford!" 

"I  am  a  member  of  the  working  classes;  I  am, 
really!"  I  continued  hurriedly.  "I  own  a  villa  and  a 
little  garden,  and  you  can't  think  how  I  dig  and  delve 
in  that  garden  mornings,  before  coming  into  town,  and 
how  I  toil  at  it  just  as  long  as  there's  any  daylight  left 
— and  that's  why  I  haven't  any  manners,  and  pelt  young 
ladies  with  stones,  and  don't  ask  for  explanations  at 
the  right  time  and  make  a  mess  of  it  when  I  do.  I've 
been  hoping,"  I  went  on,  staring  stonily  just  above  Miss 
Beverleigh's  head,  "that  some  day  I  should  find  a  girl — 
a  nice  girl — one  who  wouldn't  just  play  with  a  fellow, 
but — but  would  take  him  seriously  when  he  said  that  he 
loved  her  and  wanted  her  for  his  wife;  and  she'd  come 
to  the  little  villa  and  make  it  a  home  for  him,  and  they'd 
sit  out  in  the  garden  in  the  moonlight " 

"It  must  be  a  rather  small  garden,"  interrupted  Miss 
Beverleigh,  pensively. 

"It's  just  the  size  for  two."  I  replied,  dropping  my 
eyes  to  her  face.     "Oh.  Miss  Beverleigh — Aline 

"Not  Beverleigh  Aline,'  but  Aline  Beverleigh,' "  she 
remarked.     "You  were  saying ?" 

"Ah.  don't  pretend  any  more  dear!"  I  breathed. 
"You  know  I  mean  you!" 

"Well,"  murmured  Aline,  with  downcast  eyes, 
haps — since  you're  a  member  of  the  Working  Classes — 
I  ought  to  say    Yes' — for  the  sake  of  the  Cause." 

Arthur  Chamberlain. 

Sax  Francisco,  July.  1910. 
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Arabs  are  true  Ishmaelites:  their  life  is  a  constant, 
wandering.  They  live  entirely  on  the  produce  of  their 
herds.  Their  tents  are  quickly  taken  down  or  put  up, 
and  easy  of  transport.  They  are  made  of  camel's-hair, 
loosely  woven,  supported  on  poles  or  long  guy-ropes. 
They  protect  the  occupants  from  the  hot  sun,  but  not! 
from  the  rain,  and  in  winter  the  encampments  are  uifr 
comfortable  places.  The  interior  is  crowded  with  all 
the  belongings  of  these  shepherd-warriors — camel- 
saddles  and  gaudy  saddle-bags,  rifles  and  ammunition 
hunting  dogs,  and  falcons.  The  women  occupy  on 
half,  the  men  use  the  other,  partitioned  off  by  a  brigh 
colored  curtain.  The  whole  of  the  front  of  the  te 
being  open  there  is  no  privacy.  The  average  tent  me 
ures  twenty  yards  by  six.  The  chief  of  the  tribe,  how- 
ever, owns  many  tents,  and  he  has  for  his  own  use  I 
giant  structure,  sometimes  spread  over  a  length 
thirty-six  yards.  In  his  other  tents  the  chief  keeps  f 
numerous  wives,  who  have  a  certain  proportion  of  theii 
master's  flocks  and  herds  to  look  after.  Having  a  sep-j 
arate  tent  for  each  wife,  he  thus  does  away  with  al' 
chance  of  domestic  quarrels. 


Jul; 


The  famous  annual  market  at  Xijni-Xovgorod, 
Russia,  is  the  greatest  in  existence.  It  lasts  from 
till  September,  and  is  the  chief  channel  for  the  inter 
change  of  the  products  of  the  East  and  West.  Buyer 
from  all  parts  of  Asia  and  Europe  visit  the  market,  am 
goods  to  the  value  of  twenty  millions  sterling  are  soil 
annually.  Among  the  numerous  attractions  of  this  vas 
fair  is  the  great  bell  market,  where  all  sorts,  sizes,  an 
shapes  of  bells  may  be  bought,  from  specimens  weighin| 
but  a  few  pounds  to  monsters  of  many  tons. 


Dr.  T.  G.  Longstaff  has  published  an  account  of  hi 
recent  explorations  in  an  unsurveyed  part  of  the  Hii 
lavas.     The  most  important  geographical  results  wer 
the  fixing  the  exact  position  of  the  greatest  watershe- 
in  Asia — that  which  divides  the  rivers  flowing  to 
tral  Asia  from  those  which  flow  to  India — and  the  dii 
covery  of  a  peak  which  may  prove  to  exceed  Moui 
Everest   in   height.     His   rough   observations   made 
about  30,000  feet. 


Costa  Rica  has  a  railroad  that  now  runs  throng 
direct  from  Port  Limon  on  the  Atlantic  to  Punta  Arena 
on  the  Pacific,  passing  through  Cartago,  San  Jose,  Oi 
tino,  Esparta,  and  other  important  cities.  Up  to 
month  ago  the  line  between  Orotino  and  Esparta  wa 
not  finished  and  travelers'going  through  would  hai 
to  leave  their  trains  and  change  to  carriages  or  to  mule 
which  would  take  them  to  where  the  road  started  agafr 


~" 

Representative  J.  Hampton  Moore  of  Pennsylvani: 
president  of  the  Atlantic  deep  waterways  associatioi 
is  afraid  that  Xew  York  will  get  a  monopoly  of  trans 
oceanic  traffic  because  of  the  increasing  size  of  ship 
Already,  he  says,  Cunarders  are  being  planned  wr~ 
no  other  Atlantic  port  can  receive,  and  he  wants  to 
a  stop  put  to  "freak  shipbuilding." 

— ^  *•— 

Thirty-two  aeronauts  have  been  killed  in  the 
three  years,  twelve  by  accidents  with  aeroplanes 
twentv  in  falls  with  or  from  balloons. 


'« 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Once  Aboard  the  Lugger. 
A  novel  built  on  unconventional  lines  is  so 
rare  an  event  that  "Once  Aboard  the  Lugger" 
deserves  the  heartiest  of  welcomes.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  warns  his  reader  to  expect  noth- 
ing but  commonplace  persons,  but  the  reader 
will  find  those  commonplace  persons  vastly 
more  interesting  and  amusing  than  the  bril- 
liant creatures  displayed  in  most  novels. 
Chief,  of  course,  are  George  and  Mary,  hero 
and  heroine,  but  George's  uncle,  Mr.  Marrapit, 
the  wholesale  lover  of  cats,  and  Mrs.  Major, 
the  lady  of  reduced  circumstances  who  is  hired 
to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  cats,  and  Mar- 
garet, the  poetically  sentimental  daughter  of 
Mr.  Marrapit,  and  the  gardener  and  his  assist- 
ant, and  many  more  in  this  world  of  the 
ordinary,  add  greatly  to  the  reader's  delight 
because  they  are  limned  with  as  skillful  a 
hand  as  the  leading  characters.  The  writing 
is  of  an  abrupt, -even  slangy  kind,  but  is  an 
admirable  medium  for  the  effect  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son wishes  to  produce.  There  is  no  necessity 
to  tell  the  story,  with  its  twisting  of  circum- 
stance and  cross-purposes,  for  the  plot  is  the 
least  essential  element  in  a  novel  of  such 
genuine  high  spirits  and  wholesome  amuse- 
ment. In  its  way  it  is  a  unique  achievement, 
'  and  a  refreshing  departure  from  the  stereo- 
typed model. 

Once  Aboard  the  Lugger.  By  A.  S.  M.  Hutch- 
inson.    New  York:  Mitchell  Kennerley;  $1.50. 

The  Rust  of  Rome. 

Does  Mr.  Deeping  wish  to  show  how  Oscar 
Wilde  might  have  attained  redemption?  His 
hero,  Ben  Heriot,  can  not  fail  to  remind  the 
reader  of  Wilde's  downfall,  especially  as  he  is 
not  informed  what  was  the  "folly"  which 
landed  Heriot  in  Reading  prison.  Heriot, 
however,  regains  his  self-respect,  chiefly 
through  the  ministry  of  nature.  He  tells  the 
story  himself :  "When  I  came  out  I  felt,  after 
the  first  strange  smell  of  liberty,  like  a  man 
half  blind.  Life  had  lost  its  reality.  .  .  . 
I  determined  to  shoot  myself ;  it  was  over 
there  in  Belgium,  and  I  was  alone.  I  don't 
know  how  the  change  came  about.  -All  I 
know  is  that  I  went  into  the  forest  one  day 
in  spring,  and  that  the  silence  of  those  woods 
made  me  cry  like  a  child.  It  was  as  though 
the  sap  of  the  spring  got  into  my  blood.  The 
thought  of  a  new  life  came  to  me,  a  life  close 
to  the  soil,  and  under  the  open  sky." 

So  Heriot  returned  to  England  and  secured 
a  little  tract  of  wild  land,  where  he  settled 
down  to  an  outdoor  life.  But  a  woman  who 
had  attracted  him  during  his  despairing  days 
in  Belgium  crossed  his  path  again,  and  the 
two  grow  into  deep  friendship  and  finally 
love.  Eve,  however,  is  desired  by  another 
man,  who  is  killed  by  Heriot  while  protecting 
Eve  against  his  attempted  violence.  So  life 
seems  to  fall  to  pieces  again  for  the  hero,  but 
on  the  suggestion  of  Eve  the  dead  man  is 
thrown  into  a  well  by  the  two  lovers  and  the 
book  ends  with  the  secret  still  hidden.  The 
story  is  well  told  and  has  many  strong  situa- 
tions. Its  title  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Eve 
discovers  the  remains  of  a  Roman  villa  while 
carrying  out  some  excavations. 

The  Rust  of  Rome.  Ey  Warwick  Deeping. 
New  York:  Cassell  &  Co.;  $1.20  net. 


The  Mountain  that  Was  "God." 
John  H.  Williams  has  rendered  a  patriotic 
sen-ice  by  the  compilation  of  this  handsome 
book,  for  the  more  Americans  are  instructed 
in  the  natural  glories  of  their  own  land  the 
less  will  they  be  inclined  to  spend  their  vaca- 
tions elsewhere.  Judging  alone  from  the  tes- 
timony of  the  superb  photographs  which  adorn 
this  book  it  would  seem  as  though  the  earth 
can  hardly  show  a  region  of  greater  beauty 
and  grandeur  than  that  comprised  in  the  na- 
tional park  of  which  the  mountain  variously 
called  Rainier  or  Tacoma  or  Tahoma  is  the 
chief  glory.  This  confusion  of  nomenclature 
should  be  ended  as  soon  as  possible,  preferably 
by  the  adoption  of  Tacoma,  inasmuch  as  the 
name  Rainier  perpetuates  that  of  a  British 
officer  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  dis- 
covery or  ascent  of  the  mountain. 

In  his  five  chapters  Mr.  Williams  tells  the 
Indian  traditions  of  the  mountain,  describes 
the  National  Park  and  how  to  reach  it,  tells 
the  story  of  the  mountain,  gives  an  account  of 
the  climbers,  and  offers  a  description  of  the 
flora  from  the  pen  of  Professor  J.  B.  Flett. 
Naturally  the  text  is  of  an  enthusiastic  nature, 
but  that  is  wholly  excusable.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  overpraise  such  a  glorious  moun- 
tain. But  the  text  is  eclipsed  by  the  photo- 
graphs, which  are  marvels  of  camera  tech- 
nique. Those  in  colors  are  especially  beauti- 
ful, and  all  are  reproduced  in  a  perfect 
manner. 

The  Mountain  That  Was  "God."  By  John  H. 
Williams.  Tacoma:  Published  by  the  Author;  50 
cents  net. 


American  Government  and  Politics. 

(In  seven  hundred  and  fifty  closely  printed 
pages  Professor  Beard  has  provided  for  col- 
lege students  and  citizens  an  admirable  sur- 
,  vey  of  the  political  system  of  America.  There 
'  are  three  sections,  the  first  being  devoted  to 
discussing  historical  foundations,  and  the 
second  and  third  to  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ment.    It  is  shown  that  American  institutions 


are  founded  on  written  documents  bearing  the 
impress  of  the  political  and  economic  condi- 
tions prevailing  at  the  time  of  their  creation, 
for  the  Revolution  "was  not  a  social  cata- 
clysm, the  overthrow  of  a  dominant  class,  the 
establishment  of  a  new  estate  in  power.  It 
was  rather  an  expansion  of  the  energy  of  the 
ruling  agricultural  and  commercial  classes  that 
burst  asunder  the  bonds  with  which  the  com- 
peting interests  in  England  sought  to  restrain 
their  growing  enterprise."  So  Professor 
Beard  proceeds  to  show  that  it  is  from  Ameri- 
can history  alone  we  can  learn,  among  other 
things,  why  there  are  two  senators  from  each 
State,  why  the  system  of  checks  and  balances 
was  adopted,  etc. 

After,  in  the  second  section,  discussing  the 
general  features  of  the  Federal  system  of 
government,  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  nomi- 
nation and  election  of  the  President,  the  pow- 
ers of  the  President,  the  national  adminis- 
tration, the  powers  of  Congress,  the  Federal 
judiciary,  foreign  affairs,  taxation  and  finance, 
and  the  regulation  of  commerce.  The  third 
division  deals  with  the  various  aspects  of 
State  government  in  an  equally  comprehensive 
manner.  All  through  Professor  Beard  is  care- 
ful, to  interpret  as  well  as  describe.  The 
book',  indeed,  is  a  model  of  what  such  a  work 
should  be.. 

American  Government  and  Politics.  By 
Charles  A.  Beard.  New  York:  The  Macmil'.an 
Company;    $2.10   net. 


Through  the  French  Provinces. 

An  intimate  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
the  picturesque  towns  and  villages  of  France 
characterize  this  book,  the  attractions  of 
which  are  greatly  enhanced  by  the  author's 
graceful  sketches.  The  chapters  describe 
motor-boat  cruises  down  the  Seine  and  up  the 
Oise,  little  journeys  from  Paris,  some  of  the 
unfrequented  chateaux  near  Fontainebleau, 
motor  drives  to  Provins,  Sens,  Nemours, 
Etampes,  Maintenon,  Chartres,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Loire,  and  visits  to  various  other  dis- 
tricts famous  for  their  beauty  or  historical 
associations.  On  one  pilgrimage  Mr.  Peixotto 
learned  something  about  truffle-hunting,  in 
which  the  educated  sow  plays  so  large  a  part. 
"Many  animals  are  fond  of  truffles:  the  hare, 
the  boar,  and  so  is  the  dog,  which  is  often 
trained  to  hunt  them  ;  but  the  real  epicure,  the 
animal  who  surely  and  quickly  scents  the 
dainty,  is  the  pig,  preferably  the  sow.  which 
has  been  previously  taught  by  hunting  potatoes 
hidden  in  the  ground  with  bits  of  truffles. 
When  the  pig's  education  is  complete,  a  peas- 
ant leads  it  forth  by  a  rope  which  he  holds  in 
one  hand,  while  in  the  other  he  carries  a 
pointed  stick.  As  soon  as  the  sow  scents  the 
dainty  it  becomes  greatly  excited,  quivering 
from  head  to  foot,  and  starts  to  root,  and 
then  the  peasant,  rapping  it  sharply  on  the 
snout,  quickly  pulls  it  away  and  digs  up  the 
treasure."  The  volume  is  as  enjoyable  as  it  is 
instructive,  for  it  is  written  in  an  easy  style 
and  has  some  charming  vignettes  of  French 
rural  folk. 

Through  French  Provinces.  By  Ernest  Peix- 
otto. New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $2.50 
net. 

The  Historic  Episcopate. 

Owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Oxford  move- 
ment in  the  United  States,  there  is  one  section 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  which,  Mr.  Thompson 
finds,  still  keeps  aloof  from  other  sections  of 
the  Protestant  Church.  Otherwise  there  has 
been  a  decay  of  the  polemic  spirit  and  a  draw- 
ing together  of  the  different  denominations. 
But  every  suggestion  for  further  union  is  met 
by  High  Churchmen  by  the  demand  that  the 
pastors  not  of  their  fold  shall  own  their  lack 
of  proper  ordination  and  submit  to  receive  it 
at  the  hands  of  their  bishops.  In  view  of 
this  situation  Mr.  Thompson,  who  represents 
the  Presbyterian  standpoint,  thinks  it  useful 
to  reexamine  the  question  of  Apostolic  suc- 
cession in  the  "new  light  which  documentary 
discoveries  and  scholarly  investigation  have 
thrown  upon  it."  Hence  the  present  volume, 
which  is  written  in  an  earnest  but  entirely 
charitable  spirit.  It  examines  the  question 
closely  from  the  New  Testament  age  down  to 
our  own  times,  but  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
neither  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  nor  in  the 
earlier  monuments  of  Christian  antiquity  is 
there*  any  warrant  for  the  doctrine  of  Apos- 
tolic succession.  Yet  that  is  the  doctrine 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  the  fuller  union 
of  American  churches.  For  the  sake  of  its 
careful  examination  of  the  records,  and  its 
fair-minded  reasoning  it  is  to  be  wished  that 
Mr.  Thompson  will  find  many  attentive 
readers. 

The  Historic  Episcopate.  By  Robert  Ellis 
Thompson.      Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press. 

The  Health  of  the  City. 
Based  as  they  are  on  four  years'  personal 
investigation,  upon  a  wide  study  of  books,  and 
upon  visits  to  cities  in  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope, the  ten  chapters  of  this  book  are  a  mine 
of  information  and  a  source  of  inspiration. 
Mr.  Godfrey  renders  a  more  useful  service  to 
the  community  than  those  writers  who  spend 
all  their  strength  in  exhorting  the  people  to 
return  to  the  land.  No  doubt  that  is  a  valu- 
able gospel,  but  in  view  of  the  persistence  of 
migration  to  the  town  the  greater  need  of  the 
hour  is  that  every  effort  be  made  to  insure 
the  healthiness  of  the  town.     This  is  the  end 


Mr.  Godfrey  keeps  ever  in  view,  no  matter 
whether  he  is  discussing  the  necessity  of  pure 
air,  a  pure  milk  supply,  pure  foods,  good 
water,  irreproachable  ice,  perfect  plumbing, 
immunity  from  noise  or  other  cognate  sub- 
jects. On  all  these  topics  he  writes  with 
knowledge,  making  excellent  suggestions  at 
every  turn.  But  Mr.  Godfrey  is  aware  that 
the  root  of  the  trouble  is  deeper.  In  guard- 
ing their  inhabitants  from  impure  air  and 
other  perils  to  health,  many  American  cities 
have  failed  because  "they  have  not  shown  suf- 
ficient care  in  their  selection  of  public  serv- 
ants. They  have  not  given  the  men  they  have 
chosen  the  necessary  freedom  from  political 
control."  "It  is  not  too  much  to  ask,"  Mr. 
Godfrey  concludes,  "that  the  men  who  are 
to  guard  the  health  of  the  community  should 
be  trained  for  that  work,  that  they  should  be 
free  from  political  control,  and  that  they 
should  be  supported  by  carefully  framed  laws, 
enforced  and  made  available  by  sufficient  ap- 
propriations." 

The  Health  of  the  City.     By  Hollis  Godfrey. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.25  net. 


The  Valley  of  Aosta. 

Holding  preeminence  among  the  valleys  of 
the  Western  Alps,  the  Val  d' Aosta  lies  at  the 
extreme  northwestern  corner  of  Italy  and  can 
claim  Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa,  the  Matter- 
horn,  and  Gran  Paradiso  as  its  guardian 
giants.  Its  story  was  well  worth  retelling,  and 
the  task  has  been  accomplished  by  Mr.  Fer- 
rero  with  much  success.  He  deals  first  with 
the  valley  as  it  is  today,  then  with  its  history 
during  the  Roman  era,  and  finally  tells  what 
it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Probably  many 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Roman 
remains  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  are 
superior  to  those  of  Rome  and  Pompeii, 
"thanks  to  their  impressive  natural  setting,  at 
the  foot  of  lofty  mountains,  by  the  side  of 
foaming  torrents,  with  the  far  background  of 
high  peaks  and  glaciers  sparkling  in  the  sun." 

Like  all  mountaineers,  the  Valdostans  are 
deeply  attached  to  their  land,  an  attachment 
which  has  nothing  selfish  about  it,  for  their 
lot  is  a  hard  one  despite  the  advent  of  the 
tourist.  They  speak  French  almost  exclu- 
sively, and  are  distinguished  for  their  devo- 
tion to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  priests  form 
almost  a  caste,  for  they  are  mustered  from 
the  ranks  of  the  peasantry-  Guides  consti- 
tute another  distinct  class  in  the  community. 
Mr.  Ferrero  has  an  entertaining  chapter  on 
the  four  great  peaks  of  the  valley  and  another 
on  glaciers  and  mountaineering.  His  advice 
as  to  the  latter  is :  "To  those  who  long  for 
the  emotions  of  the  great  ascents,  we  should 
say :  be  sure  of  your  health  ;  train  your  body 
and  your  brain  ;  get  good  guides,  and  then  go 
ahead — there  is  no  emotion  that  surpasses  the 
zest  of  the  climb  and  the  joy  of  conquest." 

The  Valley  of  Aosta.  By  Felice  Ferrero. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;   ?2  net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 

Lovers  of  flowers  will  enjoy  "The  Garden 
in  the  Wilderness"  (the  Baker  &  Taylor  Com- 
pany; $1.50  net),  in  which  "A  Hermit"  de- 
scribes in  an  attractive  manner  the  experiences 
of  an  artist  and  his  wife  who  transformed  a 
bit  of  wilderness  near  the  Hudson  River  into 
a  delightful  garden.  The  illustrations  include 
some  admirable  photographs  and  many  dainty 
little  sketches. 

In  "The  Coming  Religion"  (Small,  Maynard 
&  Co.),  according  to  Charles  F.  Dole,  the  ideal 
"known  as  'the  Christ  life*  in  a  very  true  sense 
will  remain.  Its  substance  is  the  idea  of 
something  definite  and  godlike  at  the  heart  of 
humanity."  The  church,  too,  is  to  abide  be- 
cause religion  needs  social  nurture.  Good 
thinking,  good  feeling,  and  good  conduct  are 
to  be  elements  of  the  coming  religion.  In 
brief,  what  Mr.  Dole  seems  to  plead  for  is 
more  democracy  in  religious  life. 

As  editor  of  "Abraham  Lincoln :  The 
Tribute  of  a  Century"  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. ; 
$2.75  net)  Nathan  William  MacChesney  has 
discharged  his  task  with  exemplary  thorough- 
ness. The  volume  gathers  together  the  prin- 
cipal speeches  made  in  connection  with  the 
centenary  of  last  year,  and  gives  full  particu- 
lars of  the  commemorations  at  Chicago,  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  numerous 
other  cities.  Nor  are  the  celebrations  abroad 
overlooked.  The  volume  is  richly  illustrated 
and  has  an  admirable  index.  Whether  for 
general  reading  or  for  reference  the  book  is 
extremely  valuable. 


Society- 
Stationery  and  Engraving 

PAUL  ELDER  &  CO. 

Oar  rooms  ire  cordially  open  to  visitors. 

239  Grant  Ave.,  between  Post  and  Sutter  Streets 
San  Francisco 


All  Bcob  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


Pears' 

Pears'  is  essentially 
a  toilet  soap.  A  soap 
good  for  clothes  won't 
benefit  face  and  hands. 
Don't  use  laundry  soap 
for  toilet  or  bath.  That 
is,  if  you  value  clear 
skin. 

Pears'  is  pure  soap 
and  matchless  for  the 
complexion. 

Sold  in  town  and  village 


TAKE    A 

VICTOR 

TALKING    MACHINE 

WITH  YOU  TO  THE  COUNTRY 
Victors  from  $10  to  $100 

ON  THE  EASIEST  TERMS 

From  our  100,000  Records  you  and  your 
friend's  can  be  entertained  at  a  moment's  notice 
by  foremost  bands,  the  greatest  opera  artists,  funny 
comedians,  sweet  singers  and  all  kinds  of  clever 
people — take  along  all  the  latest  song  hits. 

Sherman  Jpay  &  Go. 

SteiimT  ud  Other  Paau         Payer  Pants  of  tO  Gmdei 

Kearny  and  Sutter  S ts. ,  San  Francis co 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Sti.,  Oakland 


BONESTELL  &  CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing   the    Argonaut    is 

furnisned  by  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


Roy    C.    Ward 
Jas.    K.    Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.   E.    Billing! 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORM  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street.  Phone  Douglas  2283 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JOHN  G.  ILS  &  CO. 

Manufacturers 

High  Grade  French  Ranges 

Complete    ajtdtea  sod    Bakery    Outfits 
Carving  Tables,  Coffee  Unts,  Dish  Healers 

827-829  MissioD  St.  Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Miss   Garrett's  School,  San  Mateo 

For  Girls — Primary  and  Advanced  Work. 
Classes  for  tittle  boys. 

Fall   term   begins  September  5.  1910.     For  partJcuUr' 
apply  MISS  W.  GARRETT. 

141  Elm  St..  San  Mateo.  Gal. 


HOTHER  WISMER,  Violinist 
Will  resume  leaching  August  1 st 
Residence,    2945    Fillmore    Street       Berkeley  Studio, 
2525  College  Avenues — Saturdays. 


MISS     MYRA    L.   PALACHE,    Pianist 

having  returned  from  abroad  w31  resume 

leaching  Aug.  I.   Leszchetizsky  Method. 

Address  2510  Green  St. 

Berkeley  address.  Miss   Head's  School.  2538  Onanist  War 


Pennsylvania.  Ogontz  School  P.  O. 
Ogontz    School  for  Young   Ladies 

Twenty  minntes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hoars  from  New- 
York.     The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  fine  property. 


CHARLES  COOPER 

Teacher  of  Piano 
3150  JACKSON  STREET 

TELEPHONE  WEST  574 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Ascending  Effort. 

Emerson's  dictum  that  "no  statement  of  the 
universe  can  have  any  soundness  which  does 
not  admit  its  ascending  effort"  provides  the 
key  to  Mr.  Bourne's  thoughtful  essay.  He 
starts  from  the  admission  that  science  by  it- 
self is  infertile,  and  argues  that  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  new  religion  is  the  need  of 
the  hour.  That  vitalizing  force  Mr.  Bourne 
finds  in  art.  "The  energies  of  the  race  may 
always  be  warmed  by  art.  It  is  a  constant 
source  of  power ;  and  we  shall  not  be  depart- 
ing from  the  original  meaning,  but  only  trans- 
lating it  into  terms  that  have  a  more  practical 
sound,  if,  instead  of  proposing  that  eugenics 
must  be  introduced  into  the  national  con- 
science like  a  new  religion,  we  suggest  that 
its  aims  should  be  communicated  to  the  na- 
tional vitality  by  new  applications  of  art." 

Of  course  it  should  be  noted  that  Mr. 
Bourne  does  not  use  the  word  art  as  equiva- 
lent to  pictures  and  statues ;  they,  he  points 
out,  are  not  art,  but  works  of  art.  His  inter- 
pretation of  art  recognizes  it  as  a  form  of 
human  energy,  bringing  an  increase  of  power 
wherever  it  appears.  It  stands  for  something 
which  shall  "carry  the  opinion  down  from  the 
coolness  of  the  intellect  to  the  warmth  of  the 
heart."  And  the  application  of  all  this  is: 
"With  an  environment  like  ours — an  environ- 
ment of  unseen  processes  that  break  upon  us 
in  the  realities  of  shining  cloud  and  mountain 
and  valley,  and  all  the  enigmatic  charm  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life — it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  man's  existence  is  doomed  by  an 
inexorable  fate  to  be  sorrowful  and  ugly." 
Thus,  Mr.  Bourne  believes  that  art  and 
science  working  together  are  the  greatest 
factors  in  the  ascending  effort. 

The  Ascending  Effort.  By  George  Bourne. 
New  York:   E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 


Antiquities  of  Upper  Egypt. 

Tourists  of  Egypt  who  wish  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  relics  which  are  situated 
between  Balianeh  and  Adendan  can  not  wish 
for  a  more  competent  guide  than  Mr.  Weigall 
approves  himself  in  this  businesslike  volume. 
It  is  obvious,  as  is  claimed,  that  the  chapters 
have  been  written  with  the  temples  and  tombs 
under  close  observation,  and  that  the  informa- 
tion is  the  actual  outcome  of  "careful  and  pro- 
longed personal  observation  and  thought, 
checked  and  augmented"  by  reliable  books. 
Mr.  Weigall's  position  as  inspector-general  of 
Upper  Egypt  for  the  Egyptian  government 
places  him  in  an  enviable  position  for  acquir- 
ing the  latest  and  fullest  information,  and  he 
has  used  his  privileges  to  excellent  purpose. 
Each  chapter  is  devoted  to  one  self-contained 
district,  and  is  prefaced  by  valuable  advice 
as  to  how  the  district  under  review  may  be 
best  reached.  There  are  no  illustrations  in 
the  volume,  but  it  is  equipped  with  an  ex- 
ceedingly useful  set  of  maps  and  plans,  while 
the  descriptions  of  the  various  objects  are 
models  of  lucidity.  And  now  and  then  Mr. 
Weigall  enlivens  his  narrative  with  such 
asides  as  the  following:  ''When  Sety  1st, 
the  second  king  of  a  new  dynasty,  came  to  the 
throne,  he  must  have  realized  that  he  could 
offer  no  better  proof  of  the  legitimacy  of  his 
descent  from  the  ancient  Pharaohs  of  Egypt 
than  by  displaying  an  active  regard  for  their 
souls'  welfare."  The  volume  has  an  admirable 
index. 

A  Guide  to  the  Antiquities  of  Upper  Egypt. 
By  Arthur  E.  P.  Weigall.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company;   $2.50  net. 


Danbury  Rodd,  Aviator. 
Danbury  Rodd  was  a  born  aviator.  His 
very  shout  "injected  oxygen  into  the  humid, 
depressing  air."  Clearly,  then,  he  was  hardly 
likely  to  come  to  grief.  Nor  did  he  on  either 
of  the  nine  flights  described  by  Mr.  Palmer 
with  much  gusto.  They  are  all  rushing,  dash- 
ing, swishing  flights,  appropriately  written  at 
high  speed,  and  often  in  a  lingo  which  no 
doubt  anticipates  the  language  of  future 
aviators.  But  Danbury  was  more  than  an 
aviator ;  he  was  a  philanthropist.  Did  the 
fond  daughter  of  a  multi-millionaire  grieve 
over  her  father's  breaking  health,  and  plan 
his  kidnaping  to  a  lonely  island  that  he  might 
be  compelled  to  rest,  then  Danbury  was  the 
man  to  carry  out  the  plot.  Or  if  an  undecided 
damsel  thought  she  had  made  a  mistake  in 
refusing  a  lover  and  on  second  thoughts  de- 
sired to  catch  the  train  on  which  he  had  left 
her,  why  again  Danbury  was  available.  So 
much  unselfishness  does  not  go  without  re- 
ward, for  the  final  flight  of  the  book  tells  of 
the  aviator's  own  courtship. 

Danbury  Rodd,  Aviator.     By  Frederick  Palmer. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.50. 


Americans. 
By  a  strange  perversity  of  fate,  now  that 
America  has  lost  her  sensitiveness  to  Euro- 
pean criticism  she  is  receiving  the  attentions 
of  eulogists.  In  the  mood  of  self-criticism 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  America  of  to- 
day, Charles  Dickeus  would  have  been  a  wel- 
come mentor.  But  note-taking  visitors  from 
Eur  ipe  are  now  indulging  in  praise  rather 
tb;      blame.    • 

i  -ich,  in  the  bulk,  is  the  tone  of  Mr.  Fran- 
is  s  chapters.     He  does  not  eschew  criticism 
ogether;  he  thinks,  for  example,  that  there 


is  "a  drift  from  democracy  to  an  elective  des- 
potism" ;  but  on  the  whole,  as  the  result  of  a 
year  spent  in  this  country,  he  is  "prepared  to 
undertake  the  defense  of  Americans  against 
themselves,  and  of  America  against  the  world, 
and  to  prove,  when  occasion  shall  offer,  that 
the  prevalent  opinion  that  America  has  a 
double  dose  of  the  original  sin  of  materialism 
is  the  result  of  partial  observation  and  mis- 
taken judgment,  and  is  due,  in  large  measure, 
to  the  fallacious  theory  that  a  people  which 
has  proved  itself  practical  and  efficient  in 
handling  actualities  must  needs  be  devoid  of 
spiritual  vision,  and  energy  and  power."  Yet 
Mr.  Francis  feels  obliged  to  admit  that  as  a 
people  "Americans  are  not  as  highly  devel- 
oped in  their  rational  and  artistic  capabilities 
as  in  their  practical  powers,  and  that  conse- 
quently America  has  not  yet  made  contribu- 
tions to  the  arts  and  the  sciences  and  the 
higher  intellectual  life  of  the  world  commensu- 
rate with  its  importance  as  a  national  power." 
Americans.  By  Alexander  Francis.  New 
York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


The  Way  Up. 
Unwarned  by  the  fate  which  has  overtaken 
so  many  novelists  when  they  have  tried  to 
use  fiction  as  a  vehicle  for  preaching  so- 
ciology, Miss  Willcocks  attempts  to  discuss 
capital  and  labor,  the  claims  of  the  individual, 
and  the  woman  question  in  her  latest  novel. 
The  result  is  as  near  a  complete  failure  as  a 
writer  with  so  many  gifts  can  achieve.  Sev- 
eral of  the  characters  are  well  drawn,  and 
there  are  some  good  episodes,  but  the  story 
drags  fearfully  from  its  opening  chapter  and 
all  through  is  hard  instead  of  pleasant  read- 
ing. If  men  like  Michael  Strode  have  vis- 
ionary ideas  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  let  them  expound  them  seri- 
ously or  work  them  out,  but  the  novelist  has 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  Miss  Willcocks  will 
be  well  advised  to  return  to  her  study  of 
West  Country  life  and  leave  the  "questions  of 
the  day"  alone.  In  trying  to  write  a  combina- 
tion of  novel  and  economic  tract  she  has 
written   neither. 

The    Way    Up.     By    M.     P.    Willcocks.     New 
York:  John    Lane   Company;    $1.50. 


Gossip  oi  Books  and  Authors. 
William  J.  Rolfe's  death  in  his  eighty-third 
year  is  a  distinct  loss  to  Shakespearean  schol- 
arship in  America.  His  annotated  editions  of 
the  separate  plays  have  attained  a  circulation 
of  more  than  half  a  million  volumes,  and  in 
relation  to  other  poets  he  has  rendered  valu- 
able interpretative  service.  His  death  has 
followed  quickly  after  the  publication  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  of  a  remarkably  in- 
teresting letter  giving  many  proofs  of  the  for- 
getfulness  of  authors  of  facts  in  their  own 
literary  history.  This  was  the  case  with 
Lowell  and  Tennyson,  the  latter  of  whom, 
however,  once  told  Dr.  Rolfe  that  often  what 
were  supposed  to  be  new  readings  in  his 
poems  were  the  original  versions. 

As  illustrating  the  increasing  interchange 
between  American  and  English  publishers  it 
may  be  noted  that  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  re- 
cently arranged  for  English  editions  of  no 
fewer  than  nine  of  their  recent  volumes.  The 
same  house  is  offering  to  send  in  exchange 
for  a  two-cent  stamp  a  complete  short  story 
by  Eliza  Calvert  Hall,  excerpted  from  "The 
Land  of  Long  Ago." 

Professor  W.  L.  Phelps  agrees  with  the 
Argonaut  that  the  new  novel  by  Sienkiewicz 
is  concerned  chiefly  with  "the  present  condi- 
tions of  social  and  political  life  in  Poland." 

Australians  have  taken  to  "The  Wild  Olive" 
with  as  much  zest  as  American  readers,  for 
the  Harpers  have  had  to  send  a  second  edi- 
tion of  the  novel  post-haste  to  the  southern 
continent. 

"Authors,"  so  runs  an  absurd  statement  in 
the  English  Book  Monthly,  "may  be  pretty 
sure  that  if,  say,  three,  four,  or  five  of  the 
leading  publishers  have  definitely  declined  a 
book,  there  is  something  lacking  in  itself." 

In  celebration  of  the  three  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  publication  of  "Don  Quixote" 
an  edition  was  prepared  printed  on  cork  and  in 
type  corresponding  to  the  characters  used  in 
the  original  issue.  There  were  but  fifty  copies 
prepared,  all  of  which  were  at  once  disposed 
of. 

Rolf  Boldrewood,  the  veteran  Australian 
novelist,  reports  that  his  popular  "Robbery 
Under  Arms"  earned  him  £1780  for  the  first 
year  of  its  publication  and  has  since  given 
an  average  return  of  £150  a  year.  The 
profits  on  his  other  books  have  varied  from 
£100  to    £1000. 

Mary  Coleridge's  recently  published  letters 
contain  many  concise  literary  verdicts,  includ- 
ing the  following  :  "D'Annunzio  is  rather  like 
Heine  with  the  wit  left  out,  and  I  get  tired 
of  his  being  so  tired  of  everything.  Still  he 
is  very  beautiful.  But  Plato  would  never  have 
let  him  go  near  the  Republic." 

Mary  S.  Watts's  "Nathan  Burke"  has  won 
over  the  most  austere  of  English  literary 
critics.  The  Spectator  notes  the  abnormal 
length  of  the  novel,  but  adds,  "We,  who  have 
quite  as  much  reading  to  get  through  as  can 
be  conveniently  managed,  were  positively  sorry 


to   come   to   the   end."     The   portraiture   and 
style  of  the  book  are  specially  commended. 

One  of  the  rarest  typographical  productions 
in  existence,  an  original  Block  Book  Grotesque 
Alphabet,  was  sold  recently  in  London  for 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  The 
work  consists  of  twenty-four  letters  and  six 
leaves  of  ribbon  letters,  the  letter  A,  dated 
1464,  being  mounted  on  thick  new  paper.  So 
far  as  is  known,  this  is  the  first  occasion  on 
which  a  copy  has  been  offered  for  sale. 

William  De  Morgan  is  said  to  have  almost 
rewritten  in  proof  his  new  novel,  "An  Affair 
of  Dishonor."  The  story  is  somewhat  shorter 
than  its  predecessors. 

Although  Goethe  has  been  dead  seventy- 
eight  years,  there  passed  away  at  Weimar  the 
other  day  one  who  knew  the  great  German. 
This  was  Dr.  Karl  Rheinhold,  a  descendant  of 
the  poet  Wieland,  who  had  attained  the  ripe 
age  of  eighty-eight. 

A  fourth  printing  has  been  called  for  of 
Josephine  Prester  Peabody's  "The  Piper,"  the 
play  which  won  the  prize  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  against  more  than  three  hundred  com- 
petitors in  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  Theatre 
contest. 

Under  the  title  of  "A  Quaker  -  Post-Bag" 
there  is  to  appear  shortly  a  collection  of  letters 
from  William  Penn  to  Sir  John  Rodes,  who 
was  sympathetic  to  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
the  days  of  their  severest  prosecution.  The 
letters   have   never  been   printed   before. 

New  Books  Received. 
FICTION. 

Philippa  at  Halcyon.  By  Katherine  Holland 
Brown.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$1.50. 

An  attractive  college-girl  story,  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  in  a  Western  college.  Philippa  is  a 
winsome  heroine  and  is  surrounded  by  companions 
equally    fascinating. 

The  Silent  Call.  By  Edwin  Milton  Royle. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.50. 

Another  stirring  romance  of  the  West  from  the 
pen  of  the  author  of  "The  Squaw  Man."  The 
hero  is  a  half-breed  whose  father  was  an  English- 
man of  noble  family,  that  is,  the  son  of  the  Squaw 
Man  who  has  interested  so  many  readers  and 
playgoers. 

The  Egoist.  By  George  Meredith.  2  Vols. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $2  net  per 
volume. 

Volumes  thirteen  and  fourteen  in  the  superb 
Memorial  Edition  of  Meredith's  novels.  The  illus- 
trations include  Roller's  photographic  portrait  of 
the  novelist,  a  view  of  Flint  cottage  (Meredith's 
home  for  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life),  and  a 
view  over  the  garden  of  the  novelist  towards  Box 
Hill. 

A  Cavalier  of  Virginia.  By  G.  E.  Theodore 
Roberts.     Boston:    L.    C.    Page  &   Co.;   $1.50. 

A  successful  attempt  to  re-create  the  old-time 
atmosphere  of  the  South  and  its  fair  women  and 
courtly  men.     The  story  is  alive  with  movement. 

Commencement  Days.  By  Virginia  Church. 
Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.;  $1.50. 

Based  upon  the  play  of  the  same  name  which 
will  be  pleasantly  remembered  for  its  lively  move- 
ment. 

Fanny  Lambert.  By  Henry  De  Vere  Stacpoole. 
New  York:   R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.;  $1.50. 

A  story  of  artistic  Bohemian  life  with  uncon- 
ventional characters  and  a  liberal  supply  of 
humorous    situations. 

The  Water  Goats.  By  Ellis  Parker  Butler. 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Three  short  stories  in  the  best  style  of  the  au- 
thor of  "Pigs  Is  Pigs." 

Engaged  Girl  Sketches.  By  Emily  Calvin 
Blake.     Chicago:    Forbes  &   Co.;   $1. 

Stories  of  the  courtships  of  several  charming 
girls,  introducing  some  romantic  situations. 

The  Rod  of  Justice.  By  Alice  and  Claude 
Askew.     New    York:    Brentano's;    $1.50. 

Another  story  of  life  in  South  Africa  by  the 
authors  of  "The  Shulamite."  The  heroine  is  an 
English  girl  who  marries  a  Boer  farmer. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Who's  Who  in  America.  Edited  by  Albert 
Nelson   Marquis.     Chicago:    A.    N.    Marquis   &   Co. 

This  issue  for  1910-1911,  which  marks  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  work,  has  been 
thoroughly  revised  and  brought  up  to  date.  A 
rigid  system  of  condensation  has  afforded  room 
for  the  introduction  of  many  new  biographical 
sketches  without  in  any  way  impairing  the  use- 
fulness of  the  work.  In  its  present  form  it  is 
much  the  most  complete  and  invaluable  of  any 
contemporary    biographical    dictionaries. 

The  American  Civil  War.  By  John  Formby. 
New  York:    Charles   Scribner's    Sons. 

An  admirable  concise  history  of  the  causes, 
progress,  and  results  of  the  great  struggle,  with  an 
exhaustive  portfolio   of  maps  and   plans. 

A  Motley.  By  John  Galsworthy.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.20  net. 

Twenty-eight  brief  studies,  impressions,  and 
stories  notable  for  their  clearness  of  vision  and 
directness   of   expression. 

Highway's  of  Progress.  By  James  J.  Hill. 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 

Discussions  of  agriculture  and  the  national  life, 
farm  methods  old  and  new,  commerce,  irrigation, 
waterways,  and  other  helps  to  progress. 

The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  By  Julia 
de  Wolf  Addison.     Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

An  attempt  to  characterize  the  various  collec- 
tions of  the  museum  with  a  view  to  prepare 
visitors  for  their  intelligent  enjoyment.  Copiously 
illustrated. 
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A  NEW  PLAY  AT  THE  COLUMBIA. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

"Anti-Matrimony,"  the  new  play  by  Percy 
MacKaye  that  Henrietta  Crosman  is  present- 
ing at  the  .Columbia  this  week,  is  miscalled 
on  the  programme  "a  whimsical  comedy."  It 
has  been  better  termed  "an  intellectual  farce," 
and,  to  go  still  further  in  the  line  of  catering 
to  lovers  of  laughter,  it  just  shaves  being  a 
burlesque.  The  only  thing  that  prevents  it  is 
that  the  "mats,"  or  those  whose  sympathies 
are  pro-matrimonial,  enter  into  a  mischievous 
though  beneficently  motived  conspiracy  to  ridi- 
cule the  "anti-matrimonials"  out  of  their  radi- 
cal beliefs.  And  so,  although  the  young  real 
wife  burlesques  the  near  wife,  it  is  not  bur- 
lesque. 

The  idea,  however,  sounds  practicable.  It 
is  practicable,  and  if  one  were  to  read  the 
play  one  would  better  recognize  the  literary 
quality  in  Mr.  MacKaye's  style,  and  the  point 
and  sparkle  of  his  wit.  For  wit  there  is  in 
"Anti-Matriomny."  The  trouble  is  that  there 
is  little  humor.  And  that  is  what  is  lacking 
in  the  stage  compositions  of  this  scholarly 
aspirant  for  the  favor  of  the  theatre-going 
public. 

Mr.  MacKaye's  new  play  contains  four  acts, 
and  the  unities  of  time  have  been  so  closely 
adhered  to  that  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
are  required  for  the  unraveling  of  the  plot. 
The  piece  has  been  evidently  planned  out  and 
written  with  the  utmost  care.  The  dialogue, 
in  brief  flashes,  is  admirable.  Between  these 
flashes,  however,  there  are  long  stretches  of 
rhapsodies  and  ratiocination  that,  while  they 
could  only  be  written  by  an  author  of  ability, 
are  too  studied  in  effect  to  carry  lightly  and 
gayly  on  the  stage.  Fun  should  be  spon- 
taneous, and  the  humor  in  "Anti-Matrimony" 
,  smells  of  the  midnight  oil. 

In  farce  a  lot  of  people  should  be  doing  a 
number  of  absurd  things  with  solemn,  strenu- 
ous conviction.  The  ridiculous  side  is  brought 
out  by  the  owl-like  gravity  with  which  they 
perform  these  various  actions,  or  follow  out 
courses  of  conduct.  But,  apropos  of  this,  Mr. 
MacKaye's  anti-matrimony  pair,  as  transpires 
early  in  the  play,  have  been  married.  Now 
that  was  fatal  to  the  humor  of  a  situation 
that  was  already  rather  overweighted  with  a 
burden  of  burlesque.  For  burlesque  long- 
drawn-out — and  the  burlesquing  of  perfervid 
Ibsenites,  Maeterlinckians,  and  D'Annun- 
zionians,  last  during  three  of  the  four  acts — 
becomes  fatiguing.  The  long-sustained  arti- 
ficiality of  tone  in  the  dialogue  of  the  two 
rhapsodists  is  still  further  accentuated  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  at  all  sincere  in  their 
rodomontades.  In  other  words,  their  farce 
lacks  in  the  farcical  quality  because,  since 
they  are  legally  and  conventionally  united, 
they  are  doing  and  saying  ridiculous  things 
without  conviction. 

The  play  begins  with  an  argument  between 
two  brothers,  one  a  clergyman  and  the  other 
a  would-be  playwright  along  erotic  lines. 
Maurice,  the  playwright,  has  had  his  wits 
somewhat  addled  by  the  endeavor  of  a  rather 
solemn  and  literal  Yankee  to  assimilate  the 
"art-for-art's-sake"  ideas  of  advanced  conti- 
nentals. He  aspires  to  be  decadent,  and  his 
characters  are  "superb,  erotic,  divinely  patho- 
logical." His  pseudo-mistress  but  real  wife 
has,  for  love  of  him,  absorbed,  or  tried  to 
absorb,  his  ideas,  and  both  have  the  patter — 
too  much  of  it  altogether — at  their  tongues' 
ends.  Their  talk  is  cleverly,  very  cleverly, 
written ;  but,  unfortunately,  from  a  reader's 
instead  of  a  playgoer's  point  of  view.  The 
argument  between  the  two  brothers  also 
makes  good  reading,  but — and  "buts"  will  in- 
trude all  through — there  is  a  fatal  cloud  of 
.dullness  over  the  play,  except  for  the  few 
.flashes  of  wit  already  spoken  of,  some  delight- 
tful  bits  of- ridiculousness  on  the  part  of  Mil- 
dred, and  the  general  effect  of  the  last  act,  in 
,  which  Maurice,  who  has  been  baptized  as  by 
fire — or,  rather,  mud — abruptly  talks  plain 
American  once  more.  Even  in  the  last  act 
;the  wife  still  persists,  to  please  her  husband, 
n  the  emancipation  jargon,  which,  by  this 
^ime,  we  are  thoroughly  tired  of.  Except  for 
;  hat,  however,  the  dawning  of  common  sense 
through  the  clouds  which  are  befuddling  the 
■vits  of  the  emancipated  pair  gives  a  sense  of 
jrelief,  and  the  advent  of  common  sense  and 
; genuineness  displacing  a  pose  is  always  hailed 
[with  pleasure.  The  little  bit  of  trickery  re- 
ported to  by  Mildred,  too,  when  she  draws 
'  simple -minded  "mother"  into  the  charade, 
leatly  permits  us  to  escape  a  sense  of  rebel- 


lion we  were  beginning  to  experience  at  hear- 
ing the  patter  once  more. 

Still,  it  is  my  opinion  that  Henrietta  Cros- 
man will  have  to  throw  "Anti-Matrimony" 
overboard.  Miss  Crosman  is  a  comedienne 
of  marked  personality  and  abundant  tempera- 
ment, and  "Anti-Matrimony"  does  not  give 
her  a  chance.  In  order  to  rout  the  delusions 
of  her  relatives,  Mildred  has  recourse  to  ridi- 
cule. She  burlesques  them,  and  burlesque  is 
not  a  sufficiently  delicate  medium  for  Miss 
Crosman's  art.  It  is  pleasant,  in  the  first  act, 
to  see  Mildred  become  restive  under  the  high- 
keyed  vaporings  of  her  sister  ;  pleasant  to  see 
her  occasional  brief  outbursts  of  delightful 
genuineness  and  healthy  common  sense.  But 
the  trouble  is  we  do  not  have  enough  of  them, 
and  we  have  altogether  too  much  of  Maurice 
and  Isabel.  These  two  characters  were  played 
by  Gordon  Johnstone  and  Grace  Carlyle  with 
painstaking  care  ;  but  they  were  not  particu- 
larly amusing.  To  save  my  life,  I  couldn't 
have  told  from  their  performance  in  "Anti- 
Matrimony"  whether  or  not  they  are  capable 
of  acting  comedy,  so  fatiguing  was  the  pitch 
to  which  they  were  keyed  up  the  whole  even- 
ing through.  They  struck  me  as  two  careful, 
conscientious,  hard-working  players  who  were 
lacking  in  that  inborn  sense  of  humor  which 
can  coax  the  laughter  out  of  us,  even  if  we 
are  bilious  or  broke. 

The  audience  on  Monday  night  was  so  ex- 
pectant, so  kindly  in  its  attitude  to  both  Mr. 
MacKaye  and  Miss  Crosman,  that  the  out- 
come was  not  altogether  catastrophe.  It  is 
always  interesting,  though  painful,  to  assist 
simultaneously  at  the  debut  and  obsequies  of 
a  new  play  by  an  author  whose  ideals  are 
high  and  whose  past  achievements  entitle  him 
to  respect.  That,  however,  has  been  done 
twice  here  in  San  Francisco  within  a  month 
or  two.  As  to  the  obsequies,  of  course,  we 
can  never  be  sure.  Both  Mr.  Corbin  and 
Mr.  MacKaye  are  men  of  brains — John  Corbin 
has  practically  spent  his  life  in  the  study  of 
the  drama,  and  Percy  MacKaye  has,  in 
"Mater,"  a  comparative  success  to  his  ac- 
count. But  as  in  "Mater,"  he  was  a  little 
over  the  heads  of  his  audience,  so,  in  "Anti- 
Matrimony,"  he  is  rather  too  literary  for  the 
direct  carrying  of  wit  and  humor  over  the 
footlights — those  curiously  transforming  foot- 
lights which  have  a  trick  of  changing  winged 
ideas  of  apparently  gossamer  lightness  to 
leaden  things  which  fall  heavily  when  they 
seek  to  fly. 

Perhaps  these  two  authors  will  be  able  so  to 
abridge  and  remodel  their  plays  as  to  win  for 
them  comparative  success.  But,  in  both  cases, 
the    changes    would    need    to    be    considerable. 

Humor  is  a  queer,  evasive,  unanalyzable 
quantity.  It  is  a  quality  for  which  Percy 
MacKaye  has  a  great  respect,  and  in  these  two 
plays  of  his,  i.  e.,  "Mater,"  which  had  only  a 
comparative  success,  and  "Anti -Matrimony," 
for  which  we  regretfully  see  oblivion  in  its 
present  form,  their  merit,  aside  from  other 
qualities,  is  wit,  and  their  lack  is  humor. 
And  a  still  more  curious  thing  is  that  in 
both  plays  the  story  or  plot  hinges  on  the 
literalness,  the  absolute  lack  of  humor,  of  cer- 
tain characters  who  are  strongly  contrasted  in 
both  cases  with  a  woman  who  is  tingling  to 
the  ends  of  her  fingers  with  a  joyous  percep- 
tion of  the  abundant  food  for  laughter  there 
is  in  the  universe.  This  is  more  particularly 
true  of  Mater,  who,  in  the  verses  that  Mr. 
MacKaye  wrote  to  accompany  his  play,  is 
made  to  say 
The  test  of  love,  and  the  best  of  love,  is  laughter. 

It  is  evident  that  it  is  Mr.  MacKaye's 
strong  ambition  to  write  a  play  which  will 
add  considerably  to  the  world's  sum  of  laugh- 
ter. He  is  a  man  of  sane  and  healthy  ideals, 
an  author  who  is  identified  with  the  newest, 
most  modern  movement  in  dramatic  literature. 
Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  he  will  yet  win 
his  spurs;  for,  if  he  succeeds,  the  humor  will 
be  the  legitimate  kind  in  which  the  intellect 
will  be  appealed  to  and  auditors  will  not  give 
vent  to  their  amusement  by  "the  loud  laugh 
that    speaks    the   vacant   mind." 


The  English  stage  could  ill  afford  to  lose 
Captain  Robert  Marshall,  the  brilliant  drama- 
tist, who  died  in  his  forty-seventh  year  in 
London  a  few  days  ago.  It  was  not  entirely 
for  what  he  did  that  he  will  be  missed,  for 
his  future  was  bright  and  he  was  a  man  who 
conserved  his  intellectual  strength,  never  al- 
lowing work  to  pass  from  his  hands  until  he 
was  satisfied  that  it  was  as  near  perfect  as 
he  could  make  it.  Marshall  was  a  writer  of 
comedy  sentiment,  when  at  his  best,  he  was 
a  believer  in  the  clean  play  for  the  clean- 
minded,  and  he  had  a  pretty  gift  of  wit.  His 
best  comedy  was  "The  Second  in  Command," 
in  which  John  Drew  appeared  in  America, 
but  "The  Royal  Family"  pressed  it  close  for 
honors.  His  first  acted  work  was  a  one-act 
sketch — called  "Shades  of  Night,"  in  which 
Forbes-Robertson  played  in  London,  and  this 
was  followed  in  1897  by  "His  Excellency,  the 
Governor."  "The  Broad  Road"  never  ob- 
tained much  popularity,  nor  did  "The  North 
Lord."  His  other  plays  included  "There's 
Many  a  Slip"  and  "The  Unforeseen."  Mar- 
shall entered  the  English  army  in  1886,  and 
seven  years  later  he  went  to  Cape  Town  on 
staff  detail,  remaining  in  South  Africa  in 
various  positions  of  trust  until  he  resigned 
from  the  army  in  1898. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

Henrietta  Crosman  will  continue  as  the  at- 
traction at  the  Columbia  Theatre  for  a  second 
and  last  week,  commencing  with  Monday 
night,  July  25.  Miss  Crosman  and  her  com- 
pany in  the  whimsical  comedy  "Anti-Matri- 
mony" have  a  real  laugh  provoker  for  pres- 
entation, and  theatre-goers  find  the  production 
much  to  their  liking.  The  four  acts  of  the 
piece  offer  laugh  after  laugh,  and  Mr.  Mac- 
Kaye has  certainly  turned  out  one  of  the 
wittiest  and  most  brilliant  of  modern  come- 
dies. Miss  Crosman  is  seen  at  her  best  in 
the  piece.  There  are  Sunday  night  and  Satur- 
day matinee  performances  in  addition  to  the 
regular   week-night  presentations. 


Annette  Kellerman,  a  great  vaudeville  at- 
traction and  the  greatest  artist  in  her  line 
of  work,  has  been  secured  by  the  Orpheum 
Circuit  for  a  brief  tour  and  will  make  her 
first  appearance  in  this  city  next  Sunday 
matinee.  Miss  Kellerman  is  the  champion 
swimmer  and  diver  of  the  world.  She  holds 
records  from  100  yards  to  twenty-six  miles 
and  is  the  only  girl  that  ever  attempted  to 
cross  the  English  Channel.  She  has  won 
every  race  she  ever  entered  and  has  defeated 
most  of  the  best  male  swimmers  in  the  world. 
Professor  Dudley  Sargent,  physical  instructor 
of  Harvard  University,  proclaimed  her  the 
most  perfectly  built  woman  he  has  ever  seen. 
Miss  Kellerman  carries  two  large  mirrors. 
Her  work  is  done  in  the  spotlight,  so  that 
not  a  movement  of  the  fair  diver  is  lost,  as 
she  rushes  up  the  springboard,  poises  for  a 
second  and  flashes  through  the  air.  Clifford 
and  Burke,  exponents  of  black-face  comedy, 
will  contribute  a  touch  of  minstrelsy  to  the 
new  bill.  These  comedians  are  really  funny 
and  their  dialogue  and  songs  are  original  and 
novel.  The  Four  Cliftons,  who  will  make 
their  first  appearance  here,  are  renowned  Eu- 
ropean strong  equilibrists.  Their  exhibitions 
of  strength  excite  wonder  and  admiration. 
Harry  Atkinson,  the  Australian  Orpheus, 
comes  direct  from  London,  and  will  introduce 
his  imitations  of  musical  instruments.  Next 
week  will  be  the  final  one  of  James  Thornton, 
the  Imperial  Musicians,  Professor  Apdale's 
Zoo  Circus,  and  Edwards  Davis  and  his  com- 
pany in  "The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray." 


L.  R.  Stock  well  and  a  selected  company 
will  present  a  revival  of  "Mizpah,"  the  beau- 
tiful play  by  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  and  Lus- 
combe  Searelle,  at  the  Princess  Theatre, 
opening  with  a  matinee  performance  Sunday 
afternoon  next,  July  24.  The  cast  of  the  play 
includes  William  Desmond  and  Hortense 
Neilsen,  in  the  two  leading  roles,  Victory 
Bateman,  Pryse  MacKaye,  William  Thom, 
Emmett  Sheridan,  Ralph  Bell,  Maggie  Frances 
Leavy,  Martine  Leavy,  and  L.  R.  Stockwell. 
Mr.  Stockwell  is  so  well  known  as  an  actor 
and  manager  that  notice  of  his  appearance  is 
sufficient  to  insure  a  general  interest.  The 
scenic  investiture  of  the  play  will  be  notable, 
and  th^  Assyrian  temple  dance  by  Nedra  Lans- 
come,  will  be  an  additional  feature.  Charles 
Gettings  will  sing  the  incidental  song.  Every 
detail  of  the  presentation  is  in  competent 
hands,  and  the  engagement  should  prove  a 
sterling  attraction  at  the  Princess  Theatre. 


A  new  play,  entitled  "The  Spendthrift,"  will 
be  presented  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  for 
two  weeks  commencing  Monday  evening,  Au- 
gust 1,  with  the  regular  matinees,  for  the 
first  time.  "The  Spendthrift"  company  in- 
cludes Doris  Mitchell,  Lionel  Adams,  Lizzie 
McCall.  Albert  Sackett,  Vivian  Martin,  For- 
rest E.  Orr,   Grace  Gibbs,  and  William   Stilli- 


Rose  Stahl  in  "The  Chorus  Lady"  will  be 
seen  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  a  few  weeks 
hence.  Miss  Stahl  presented  the  comedy  at 
the  Van  Ness  Theatre  season  before  last,  and 
since  that  time  has  been  to  London  with  the 
play.  

David    Belasco    will    send    his    entire    New 

York  production  of  "The  Easiest  Way"  to  this 

city  for  a  limited  engagement  at  the  Columbia 

Theatre. 

-«••- 

Richard  Wagner's  son,  Siegfried,  seems  to 
have  fallen  heir  to  some  of  the  vicissitudes 
which  marked  his  distinguished  father's 
earlier  years  as  a  composer.  This  is  the 
opinion  one  draws  from  the  reception  of  his 
opera,  "The  Kobold,"  at  the  Royal  Theatre, 
Berlin,  a  few  days  ago.  Though  not  a  new 
work,  it  has  never  been  performed  before  and 
the  theatre  was  well  filled  with  leading  musi- 
cians and  critics  who  awaited  its  production 
with  considerable  interest.  There  was  almost 
a  riot,  the  admirers  of  the  work  and  those 
who  were  not  favorably  impressed  clashing 
with  loud  speeches  and  much  confusion. 
«•»- 

Isabella,  the  Spanish  queen  who  played  such 
a  prominent  part  in  the  discovery  of  America 
and  as  advocate  in  protection  of  the  Indians 
of  Mexico  from  abuses  on  the  part  of  adven- 
turous fortune-seekers  in  the  new  world,  will 
figure  largely  in  the  Spanish  features  of  the 
celebration  of  Mexico's  first  centennial  this 
year.  A  bronze  statue,  of  heroic  size,  will  be 
erected  to  her  honor  in  a  prominent  place  in 
the  City  of  Mexico. 


Stereoptican  Pictures  of  the  Passion  Play. 
Photographs  of  the  peasant  players  at 
Oberammergau  have  just  been  received  from 
Anton  Lang  by  Dr.  Edwin  Harvey  Hadlock 
of  this  city.  These  are  the  only  pictures  that 
the  authorities  have  permitted  to  be  taken  of 
the  Passion  Play  this  year.  Dr.  Hadlock  met 
most  of  these  people  personally  during  his 
visit  to  Oberammergau  at  the  last  enactment 
of  the  play,  and  will  give  a  realistic  repro- 
duction of  the  drama  in  an  illustrated  trav- 
elogue at  Christian  Science  Hall  on  Friday 
evening,  July  29.  Edward  H.  Kemp  of  this 
city,  who  has  recently  returned  from  Europe, 
is  preparing  stereoptican  slides  from  the  pic- 
tures received  from  Lang.  These  pictures 
will  be  colored  in  an  artistic  manner,  and 
over  125  views  will  be  used  to  illustrate  the 
lecture.  Admission  to  the  entertainment  will 
be  free,  with  a  silver  offering  for  the  benefit 
of  the  American   Education  Association. 


Three  years  more,  at  least,  will  be  required 
to  finish  Mexico  City's  $12,000,000  white 
marble  theatre.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to 
crowd  the  work  of  building  the  marble  facing 
to  the  edifice  in  time  for  the  centennial  cele- 
bration except  in  the  matter  of  the  front, 
where  the  best  of  the  statuary  and  decorative 
work  will  be  put.  The  heroic  figures  to  orna- 
ment the  arch  over  the  tympanum  are  now 
being  put  in  place.  The  stage  floor  will  have 
eight  powerful  elevators,  operated  by  elec- 
tricity, for  special  scenic  requirements. 
Three  large  hydraulic  elevators  will  operate 
the  orchestra  pit,  so  that  the  elevation  of  the 
musicians  in  front  of  the  stage  may  be  varied 
for  grand  opera  and  other  necessities.  This 
stage  is  pronounced  to  be  absolutely  the  best 
in  the  world  at  present,  a  force  of  from  fifty 
to  seventy-five  men  being  required  to  operate 
the  scenery  mechanisms  during  a  perform- 
ance. 
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EW   0RPHFIIM     O'FARRELL  ST. 


Safest  and 


tnaenificent  theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

SUPERB  VAUDEVILLE 

ANNETTE  KELLERMAN,  the  Perfect  Woman, 

CLIFFORD  and  BURKE;  THE  FOUR  CLIF- 
TONS; HARRY  ATKINSON:  JAS.  THORN- 
TON; THE  IMPERIAL  MUSICIANS:  PROF. 
APDALE'S  ZOO  CIRCUS;  New  Orpheum 
Motion  Pictures ;  Last  Week  EDWARDS 
DAVIS,  assisted  by  Adele  Blood  and  Templar 
Saxe  in  his  dramatization  of  Oscar  Wilde's 
"The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),  10c,  25c,  50c.  Phones — Douglas  70, 
Home  C  1570. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE  MS&i? 

*         GOTTLOB,  MARX  &  CO..  Mgr.. 

Phono:  Franklin  150        Home  C5783 


Tonight.    Sunday  Night,    and 
ALL  NEXT  WEEK 

HENRIETTA     CROSMAN 

Iii    Percy    MacKaye's    whimsical    comedy 
ANTI-MATRIMONY 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Joyous  Minutes 

Monday,    Aug.    1— "THE    SPENDTHRIFT," 
New  York's  latest  dramatic  sensation. 


SAVOY    THEATRE 

McAllister  Street,  above  Market 

TO  LET 

By  the  Afternoon,  Evening  or  Week,  till  August  1 

Apply  at  theatre  office  daily,  from  10  a.  m.  lo  A  \ 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


July  23,  1910. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


When  a  globe-trotter  confesses  that  his 
favorite  tipple  is  a  bottle  of  ginger  ale,  his 
comments  on  the  habits  of  others  are  likely 
to  be  mildly  amusing.  This,  at  any  rate,  is 
the  case  with  a  mild-mannered  youth  who  has 
been  recording  for  the  enlightenment  of  Eng- 
lish readers  his  impressions  of  New  York. 
"Some  of  the  fashionable  restaurants  of  New 
York,"  he  writes,  "provide  food  for  reflection 
as  well  as  food  for  the  body.  The  head 
waiters  are  amiable  tyrants — often  with  big 
bank  balances  swollen  by  successful  specula- 
tion. There  is  a  wasteful  and  glaring  blaze 
of  electric  light — in  one  restaurant  there  are 
lights  under  the  table,  showing  a  rosy  glow 
through  the  cloth.  Over-dressed  women  in 
daring  gowns  from  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  opu- 
lent and  over-fed  financiers,  who  have  had  a 
good  day  in  Wall  Street,  a  band  of  frenzied 
foreigners,  playing  a  popular  waltz  with  more 
energy  than  taste ;  weak-faced  youths  with 
tired  eyes,  who  have  looked  into  hell  and  call 
it  'seeing  life' ;  people  from  the  country,  who 
are  out  to  be  amused,  but  are  in  reality  bored 
to  death — that  is  the  sort  of  caricature  of  life 
that  one  sees  in  a  popular  New  York  restau- 
rant at  midnight."  Truly  a  harrowing  picture, 
not  lacking  in  that  "certain  condescension  of 
foreigners"  about  which  Lowell  had  something 
to  say  so  long  ago.  The  smugness  of  the 
comment  consists  in  the  implication  that  New 
York  stands  alone  in  such  matters,  ignoring 
the  fact  that  if  the  youth  who  is  so  fond  of 
ginger  ale  were  to  take  a  turn  round  London 
at  midnight  he  would  find  the  Savoy,  the  Carl- 
ton, and  many  other  restaurants  equally  given 
over  to  a  phase  of  life  with  which  ginger 
ale  has  nothing  in  common. 


But  the  sins  of  New  Yorkers  are  finding 
them  out  in  other  places  than  Gotham.  There 
is  Herbert  G.  Fonting,  for  example,  who  in  his 
recent  book,  "Lotus  Land  Japan,"  charges  the 
following  against  two  wealthy  tourists  from 
New  York :  "Once  in  Kyoto  I  was  invited  by 
two  travelers  whom  I  had  just  met,  to  come 
to  their  room,  where  they  were  busy  packing 
prior  to  leaving  for  home.  I  noticed  some 
beautiful  specimens  of  hikitc — inlaid  orna- 
mental bronze  plates  used  as  finger-grips  on 
sliding  doors — lying  on  the  floor.  I  picked 
them  up  and  admired  them,  asking  where  they 
had  bought  them,  as  a  glance  showed  me  they 
were  very  good  ones.  To  my  amazement,  they 
told  me  they  had  ripped  them  from  the  doors 
of  a  Japanese  hotel  at  which  they  had  stayed, 
and  were  now  discarding  them  because  they 
'could  not  be  bothered  with  them  any 
longer.1 " 

Heat  as  a  cause  of  improper  conduct  has 
hitherto  been  overlooked  by  the  moralists. 
Of  course  it  has  had  its  place  in  their  sys- 
tems as  a  possibility  of  the  future  which 
should  lead  to  good  behavior  now,  but  high 
temperature  in  the  present  life  has  not  been 
sufficiently  considered  as  an  excuse  for  doing 
extraordinary  things.  However,  the  recent 
hot  spell  in  the  East  has  produced  quite  a 
crop  of  incidents  which  are  eccentric  to  say 
the  least  For  example  a  Springfield  (Mass.) 
preacher  before  beginning  his  sermon  told  his 
flock  that  as  the  grace  of  God  did  not  require 
men  to  swelter  he  hoped  the  elder  men  of  the 
congregation  would  set  an  example  to  the 
younger  by  removing  their  coats.  Two  or 
three  took  the  hint,  and  when  the  pastor  urged 
others  to  follow  the  example  a  voice  from  the 
pews  asked  why  he  did  not  remove  his  own 
coat.  He  did  not  need  a  second  invitation, 
and  the  congregation  had  the  novel  experience 
of  listening  to  a  sermon  preached  by  a  coat- 
less  pastor.  But  the  Springfield  parson  was 
eclipsed  by  his  brother  of  the  cloth  who  ad- 
vertised that  owing  to  the  heat  he  would 
preach  in  the  dark  the  following  night.  As 
might  have  been  anticipated,  "three-quarters 
of  the  congregation  were  young  folks."  Then 
there  is  the  case  of  Baltimore,  where  an  editor 
assured  his  readers  that  "the  man  who  wears 
a  starched  collar  on  a  day  as  hot  as  yesterday 
richly  deserves  his  discomfort,"  If  that  was 
the  garb  affected  by  Baltimoreans  the  moving- 
picture  folk  ought  to  have  perpetuated  the 
occasion,  even  at  the  risk  of  having  the  pic- 
tures prohibited. 


So  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Smart  Set  after 
all.  The  resplendent  gowns  they  wear  are  not 
of  their  own  desiring ;  if  they  could  have  their 
way  they  would,  apparently,  array  themselves 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  It  is  "the  servant  in 
America"  who  is  to  blame.  The  girl  of  the 
household,  tearfully  explains  the  Countess 
Henri  de  Frankenstein,  once  Annie  Brewster, 
"apes  the  fashionable  attire  of  her  mistress. 
She  does  it  so  well  that  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can women  feel  they  must  dress  better  to  get 
away  from  their  servants.  Today  the  Ameri- 
can servant  girl  is  setting  the  standard  where- 
by the  costly  and  beautiful  gowning  of  society 
women  is  outrivaling  itself.  The  house  girl 
wears  cheaper  gowns,  but  in  the  same  style 
as  those  of  her  mistress.  Sometimes  the  imi- 
tation dresses  in  which  the  servant  appears 
are  at  a  distance  as  attractive  and  apparently 
as  costly  as  those  of  the  lady  mistress.  The 
result  is  that  the  lady  of  fashion  reaches  out 
to  escape,  to  achieve  something  in  attire  that 
the  servant  can  not  attain  to."  Save  that  he 
has  to  pay  for  this  "reaching  out,"  mere  man 
might  not  be  disposed  to  complain  at  this  ter- 
rible nemesis,  for  he  has  tried  for  so  long  and 
so  unsuccessfully  to  "reach  out"  beyond  the 
waiter. 

Still,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  this 
"reaching  out"  process,  the  American  woman, 
according  to  Mrs.  Hillis.  is  a  failure.  Here  is 
her  indictment,  "in  part"  as  the  reporters  say : 
"She  may  be  more  talkative  and  self-assertive, 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  she  is  better  pre- 
pared for  real  work  in  the  world,  for  the 
making  and  maintaining  of  a  home,  or,  failing 
that,  for  the  support  of  herself  or  those  who 
may  be  dependent  upon  her.  It  is  exceedingly 
doubtful.  The  German  and  English  women 
of  the  same  class  are  far  better  housekeepers 
than  we,  the  French  are  far  better  business 
women,  and  as  for  art  we  have  not  yet  pro- 
duced an  Angelica  Kauffmann,  a  Yigee- 
Lebrun,  a  Rosa  Bonheur.  In  literature  we 
have  had  no  Mme.  de  Stael,  nor  Mme.  de 
Sevigne,  no  George  Eliot,  no  Elizabeth 
Browning,  not  even  a  Jane  Austen  or  a  Char- 
lotte Bronte,  hardly  a  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
We  have  had  no  such  actresses  as  Rachel, 
Siddons,  or  Bernhardt.  We  import  most  of 
our  prima  donnas  and  our  gowns."  And  who 
is  to  blame?  Not  the  servant  in  the  house, 
that  is,  not  the  girl  servant  in  the  house.  As 
has  been  shown,  it  is  possible  to  "reach  out" 
and  escape  her.  But  there  is  no  escaping  him. 
It  is  the  American  man,  Mrs.  Hillis  declares, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the 
American  woman.  He  will  strain  himself  to 
give  her  all  she  wants,  but  is  "too  busy"  to 
give  her  himself.  So  the  "heart-hungry  wife 
goes  on  and  on,  first  into  clubdom,  then  to 
the  Smart  Set,  and  finally  reaches  Reno. 


From  a  hot  sun  to  much  thirst  is  a  natural 
transition,  as  the  advertisements  are  remind- 
ing us.  And  drinks  must  be  as  close  to  fashion 
as  our  clothes.  So  M.  Lattard,  maiire  d'Jwtel 
of  the  Plaza  in  New  York,  rises  to  the  occasion 
with  a  "Chantecler  cooler,"  which  is  without 
feathers,  although  it  demands  the  white  of  an 
egg.  Like  a  true  philanthropist,  M.  Lattard 
reveals  the  secret  of  his  latest  concoction. 
"It  is  a  light  cocoa  frappe,"  he  explains. 
"Chocolate  is  not  a  hot  weather  drink,  and  its 
possibilities  as  a  beverage  have  about  been 
exhausted.  I  was  trying  to  think  up  some- 
thing I  could  offer  when  cocoa  came  into  my 
mi-d.  You  first  make  the  cocoa  with  water, 
nc  milk.  Then  you  add  one-fifth  of  its  bulk 
o  fresh  orange  juice,  and  just  a  little  honey 
tc    sweeten.     Next  you  add  the  white  of  an 

,g  and  then  about  one-third  of  a  pony  of 
■  -sch.  Shake  well  with  ice  and  leave  the 
la  er  in  the  goblet  in  which  you  serve  it, 
with  straws." 


Yet  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the 
American  woman.  That,  at  any  rate,  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who 
reminded  a  London  audience  the  other  day  of 
"the  splendid  type  of  college-bred  women 
which  America  produced,"  and  declared  men 
had  not  found  college-bred  women  made  less 
devoted  wives  and  mothers.  If,  the  duchess 
added,  women  were  tactful  enough  not  always 
to  worst  their  husbands  in  argument,  and  to 
keep  superabundant  knowledge  up  their 
sleeves,  there  seemed  to  be  little  opposition 
on  a  husband's  part  to  his  wife  being  well 
educated.  Does  that  explain  anything,  one 
wonders.  It  could  not  have  been  difficult  to 
worst  the  duke  in  argument. 


cepting  in  the  case  of  whiskers,  which  may 
be  the  outgrowth  of  either  vanity  or  seditious 
instincts.  Hairs  are  quite  different  from 
scales  or  feathers,  and  they  constitute  the 
characteristic  covering  of  mammals,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  other  animals.  Hair  is  not 
worn  by  any  feathered  animal,  but  some 
mammas  wear  feathers  in  their  hair.  This 
diverting  peculiarity  of  mammals,  however,  is 
entirely  volitional  with  them.  There  is  only 
one  recorded  instance  of  its  having  been  other- 
wise. This  was  the  singular  and  unfortunate 
case  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  is  thus  cir- 
cumstantially described  in  the  Book  of  Daniel : 
"And  he  was  driven  from  men,  and  did  eat 
grass  as  oxen,  and  his  body  was  wet  with  the 
dew  of  heaven,  till  his  hairs  were  grown  like 
eagles'  feathers,  and  his  nails  like  birds' 
claws."  Possibly  this  was  due  to  the  diet. 
If  a  menu  of  grass  would  make  a  man's  hair 
as  eagles'  feathers,  perhaps  a  hay  diet  would 
make  an  eagle  grow  hair  like  an  ox.  And  if 
an  ox  ate  ham  and  eggs,  who  knows  but  he 
might  grow  whiskers.  How  far  the  whiskers 
of  the  billy  goat  are  attributable  to  his  pe- 
culiar diet,  or  whether  they  are  chargeable 
alone  to  his  political  principles,  we  do  not 
know,  but  the  subject  is  worthy  of  investiga- 
tion. Beauty  may  draw  us  "with  a  single 
hair,"  but  if  the  Beast  has  no  more  than  that 
his  charms  are  inconsiderable.  The  wisest 
policy  for  him  is  to  act  on  the  advice  of 
Martial:  "Be  content  to  seem  what  you  really 
are  and  let  the  barber  shave  off  the  rest  of 
your  hair.  There  is  nothing  more  contemptible 
than  a  bald  man  who  pretends  to  have  hair." 


Beautiful  as  all  the  theories  are,  and  espe- 
cially that  pathetic  picture  drawn  by  Mrs. 
Hillis  of  the  American  woman  wanting  more 
of  the  American  man,  the  stern  realism  of 
fact  can  not  be  ignored.  There  is  Mrs.  Burns, 
of  Pittsburg,  for  instance,  who  gave  her  home- 
coming husband  so  emphatic  a  welcome  that 
he  "is  in  the  hospital."  Mr.  Burns  had  been 
fearfully  busy,  detained  at  the  office,  my  dear, 
and  then  kept  at  the  club  on  important  busi- 
ness, my  dear,  and  hence  could  not  reach 
home  until  the  small  hours  of  the  morning. 
He  crept  softly  into  the  house,  no  doubt 
thoughtfully  removing  his  boots  lest  he  should 
disturb  the  slumbers  of  his  affectionate  part- 
ner. Even  when  a  voice  called  "Who's 
there?"  Mr.  Burns  paid  no  attention;  possibly 
his  mind  was  so  absorbed  in  thoughts  of  busi- 
ness that  he  distrusted  his  hearing.  But  he 
must  have  sobered  up  considerably  when  a 
revolver  shot  awoke  the  echoes  of  his  happy 
home.  Mrs.  Burns  was  not  taking  any  chances  ; 
"men  who  stay  out  late  at  night  should  answer 
promptly  when  their  wives  call,  'Who's 
there?'"  Morning  brought  no  repentance  to 
the  sleepless  watcher :  "I  shot  my  husband 
because  I  thought  he  was  a  burglar,  and  I 
would  do  it  again  under  similar  circum- 
stances." This  is  distinctly  discouraging  to 
men  who  want  to  take  Mrs.  Hillis's  exhorta- 
tion to  heart.  The  only  redeeming  feature 
of  the  incident  is  that  it  opens  up  new  possi- 
bilities for  the  comic  artist. 


The  soda  fountain,  as  an  institution,  has 
a  social  side  which  is  not  generally  recog- 
nized (observes  the  New  York  Evening  Post). 
Besides  being  the  means  of  filling  man's  empti- 
ness, of  satisfying  the  proverbial  sweet  tooth 
of  woman,  and  spoiling  the  appetite  of  youth, 
the  soda  fountain  fills  a  place  all  its  own.  in 
the  social  life  of  the  community.  It  follows 
in  the  wake  of  the  white  ribboners,  filling 
the  vacancies  left  by  the  saloon  bar  as  a 
rendezvous  for  business  men.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, if  the  truth  were  known,  that  maraschino 
and  creme  de  menthe  sundaes,  claret  cup,  or 
milk  shakes  with  a  rummy  flavor,  abound  in 
some  of  these  saintly  abodes  where  the  horns 
of  the  liquorous  devil  are  supposed  never  to 
appear,  the  Prohibitionists  would  soon  be 
wielding  their  little  hatchets  here,  too.  But 
until  then  these  pseudo-alcoholic  things  are 
helping  to  cheer  the  spiritless,  to  catch  the 
possible  customer,  to  humor  tenants  with  a 
grievance,  and  to  win  the  favor  of  dissenting 
constituents.  Though  one  may  not  be  willing 
to  believe  that  a  maple-nut  sundae  or  a 
limeade  will  ever  take  the  place  of  a  highball 
or  a  seidel,  it  certainly  is  a  fact  worth  noticing 
that  in  certain  business  districts  of  Manhattan 
the  soda  fountains  exceed  the  bars  in  number. 
On  lower  Broadway,  from  Wall  Street  to 
Park  Row,  and  on  Nassau  Street  in  the  same 
district,  there  are  as  many  candy  stores  and 
drug  stores  as  saloons.  In  the  streets  directly 
surrounding  the  financial  district  there  is  a 
candy  shop  in  almost  every  block  and  only 
three  regularly  licensed  saloons. 

♦- 

Among  old-time  laws  against  kissing  those 
of  Iceland  appear  to  have  been  the  most  se- 
vere. Banishment  was  the  penalty  laid  down 
for  kissing  another  man's  wife,  either  with 
or  without  her  consent.  The  same  punish- 
ment was  enforced  for  kissing  an  unmarried 
woman  against  her  will :  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  she  had  consented  to  be  kissed  the  of- 
fender was  still  liable  to  a  fine  of  a  great 
quantity  of  cloth  for  each  offense. 


"Home  is  where  the  heart  is."     "But  some 
men  are  too  big-hearted." — Smart  Set. 


HE  LAUGHS  AT  DOG  DAY  HEAT 


Loose  Fitting 
B.  V.  D. 

Coat  Cot  Undershirts  ™a  Knee  Length  Drawers 

(50c,  $1.00  and  $1.50  a  garment.) 

You  men  who  suffer  and  welter  wiD  find  instant 
relief  if  you  will  wear  Loose  Fitting  B.  V.  D. 
Insist  on  getting 

THIS  RED  WOVEN  LABEL 


MADE  FOR  THE 


B.VD 


BEST  RETAIL TRADEj 


Trait  Mark.     Rig.  V.  S.  Pal.  Of. 

on  the  Summer  Undergarments  you  buy. 

Genuine  B.  V.  D.'s  are  scientifically  cut,  to  fit 
correctly,  yet  loosely,  to  give  perfect  freedom  of  motion, 
not  to  bind,  chafe,  or  irritate  trie  perspiring  skin. 

They  are  made  of  thoroughly  tested,  long  wearing 
fabrics.  They  are  strongly  sewed,  buttons  on  to  stay, 
and  correctly  finished. 

The  B.V.  D.  Company, 

NEW  YORK. 


1evi5trauss&C(l 


iosn.^1-    -J PRODUCTS | 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  CITIZENS*  ALLIANCE  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  located  at  626  Merchants  Exchange 
Building,  where  all  business  of  THE  CITI- 
ZEN'S'   ALLIANCE  is  transacted.    . 

The  FREE  LABOR  BUREAU  of  the  AL- 
LIANCE, in  Oakland,  is  at  804  Broadway.  All 
classes  of  male  help  is  furnished,  absolutely 
free,  to  employer  and  employee. 


According  to  the  Kansas  City  Star  the  need 
of  the  age  is  a  science  of  Hairoilogy.  Pending 
the  advent  of  a  Darwin  or  Agassiz  who  will 
do  justice  to  the  subject,  the  following  is 
offered  as  a  contribution  to  human  knowledge : 
I  Hairs    are    the    outgrowths    of    epidermis,    ex- 


EVER  SEEN 
CALIFORNIA'S 
HOLLAND  ? 


Take 


SSSBS"  NETHERLANDS  ROUTE 

The  Daylight  service  between  San  Francisco  and 
Sacramento,    via    the    new    steamer    NAVAJO 

Leave  San  Francisco  -  8:00  a.  m. 
Arrive  Sacramento  -  -  6:00  p.  m. 

TUESDAY,  THURSDAY  and  SATURDAY 

A  Delightful  Scenic  Water  Trip 

for  tourists  and  auto  parties 

MEALS-BEAUTIFUL  STATEROOMS  AND  PARLORS 


Pacific  Street  Wharf 


Ask  Agents 

Market  Street  Ferry  Depot 


Flood  Building 


SAN    FRANCISCO 


July  23,  1910. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  mother  of  four  daughters,  one  of  whom 
had  recently  married,  cornered  an  eligible 
young  man  in  the  drawing-room.  "And  which 
of  my  girls  do  you  most  admire,  might  I 
ask?"  "The  married  one,"  was  the  prompt 
reply. 

This  is  told  of  one  of  the  Camerons  of 
Lochiel :  The  chief,  when  bivouacking  with 
his  son  in  the  snow,  noticed  that  the  lad  had 
rolled  up  a  snowball  to  make  a  pillow.  He 
thereupon  rose  and  kicked  it  away,  saying 
sternly,  "No  effeminacy,  boy." 


The  play  had  fallen  very  flat  and  the  man- 
ager was  getting  worried.  "Sorry,  sir,"  said 
the  comedian,  "but  I  can't  go  on  for  a  few 
minutes.  I  am  feeling  kinda'  funny." 
"Funny  !  Great  Scott,  man !"  cried  the  man- 
ager, "then  go  on  at  once  and  make  the  most 
of  it  while  it  lasts." 


The  day  before  she  was  to  be  married  the 
old  negro  servant  came  to  her  mistress  and 
intrusted  her  savings  to  her  keeping.  "Why 
should  I  keep  it  ?  I  thought  you  were  going 
to  get  married,"  said  her  mistress.  "So  I  is, 
missus,  but  do  you  'spose  I'd  keep  all  dis 
money  in  the  house  wid  that  strange  nigger?" 


One  night  a  New  Yorker  went  into  a  sky- 
scraping  hotel  and  ordered  a  lobster.  When 
it  arrived  it  was  found  to  have  only  one  claw, 
and  he  demanded  an  explanation.  "Ah,  lob- 
sters, they  are  great  fighters,"  said  the  waiter ; 
"they  fight  much,  and  often  one  will  its  claw 
lose."  "My,  is  that  so?"  exclaimed  the  New 
Yorker.  "Take  this  one  away,  and  bring  me 
a  winner." 


The  superintendent  of  a  lunatic  asylum  was 
strolling  round  the  grounds  a  few  weeks  after 
his  appointment,  when  one  of  the  inmates 
came  up  to  him  and,  touching  his  hat,  ex- 
claimed :  "We  all  like  you  better  than  the 
last  one,  sir."  "Thank  you,"  said  the  new 
official,  pleasantly.  "And  may  I  ask  why  ?" 
"Well,  sir,"  replied  the  lunatic,  "you  see,  you 
are  more  like  one  of  us !" 


During  the  baritone's  excruciating  perform- 
ance several  of  the  guests  discovered  that  it 
was  time  they  were  getting  home.  "I  tell 
you,"  said  one  man  to  another  as  they  emerged 
from  the  dimly  lighted  hall,  "I  envy  that  fel- 
low who  was  singing.  "Envy  him !"  echoed 
the  other.  "Why,  his  was  about  the  poorest 
voice  I  ever  heard."  "It's  not  his  voice  I 
envy,  man,"  was  the  reply.  "It's  his  tre- 
mendous courage." 


A  self-conscious  and  egotistical  young  cler- 
gyman was  supplying  the  pulpit  of  a  country 
church.  After  the  service  he  asked  one  of 
the  deacons,  a  grizzled,  plain-spoken  man, 
what  he  thought  of  his  morning  effort. 
:'Waal,"  answered  the  old  man,  slowly,  "I'll 
tell  ye  in  a  kind  of  parable.  I  remember 
Tunk  Weatherbee's  fust  deer  hunt,  when  he 
was  green.  He  follored  the  deer's  tracks  all 
right,  but  he  follored  'em  all  day  in  the  wrong 
direction." 


Jim  Rice,  the  coach  of  the  Columbia  crew, 
was  praising  a  stalwart  freshman.  "He's  so 
young  and  tender,"  said  the  coach,  "you'd 
never  think  he  could  row.  Why,  they  laugh 
it  him  at  the  barber's.  As  he  was"  getting  his 
lair  cut  the  other  day  he  said  to  the  barber 
wistfully :  'Do  you  think  I'll  have  a  strong 
jeard?  My  father  has  a  very  strong  one.' 
It  looks  to  me,'  said  the  barber,  'as  though 
/ou  took  after  your  mother.' " 


Andrew  Carnegie  at  a  dinner  in  Washing- 
on  said  that  too  many  self-made  men  neglect 
he  intellectual  side.  This  sometimes — at 
:ommencements,  for  example — puts  them  at  a 
lisadvantage :  "I  know  a  self-made  man  who 
;aid  at  a  commencement  to  his  nephew,  'Well, 
Tommy,  my  son,  what  do  they  teach  you 
iere?'  'Latin  and  Greek,'  the  boy  replied, 
and  German  and  algebra.'  'Dear  me!'  cried 
he  self-made  man.  'And  what's  the  algebra 
or  turnip  ?'  " 

President  W.  C.  Brown  of  the  New  York 
'entral  Railroad  said  at  a  luncheon,  apropos 
•f  his  "back  to  the  farm"  pronouncement : 
Some  city  men  take  very  hard  my  sugges- 
ion  about  a  return  to  agriculture.  They  seem 
o  think  that  the  farm  pays  as  poorly  as  ap- 
■renticeships  used  to  do — and  you  know  what 
he  old-time  apprentices  said  about  that.  'We 
et/  said  the  apprentices,  'board  and  clothing 
he  first  year,  clothing  and  board  the  second 
ear,  and  both  of  them  the  third  year.'  " 


Bret  Harte  at  one  time  used  to  plunder  the 
eople  from  the  rostrum,  in  the  way  of  fifty- 
ent  lectures.  During  a  trip  over  the  Penn- 
ylvania  circuit,  he  found  himself  one  evening 
l  a  small  town,  the  very  atmosphere  of  which 
'as  depressing.  Turning  to  the  committee- 
lan  who  awaited  on  him  at  his  room  in  the 
otel,  Harte  said:     "Is  this  a  healthful   cli- 


mate ?"  "Passably,"  responded  the  committee- 
man. "What's  the  mortality  of  this  city  ?" 
"About  one  a  day."  "About  one,  eh,"  said 
Harte.  "Come  this  way  a  minute,"  and  he 
drew  the  commiteeman  into  the  recess  of  the 
bay-window,  and  then  said  to  him,  solemnly : 
"Is  the  man  dead  for  today?  I  am  going  to 
lecture  here  tonight,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
relief  to  me  to  know  that  I  could  get  through 
alive." 


A  comedian  was  rehearsing  his  part  in  a 
new  play,  the  author  of  which  was  present. 
The  actor  departed  once  or  twice  from  the 
"book,"  and  "gagged,"  or  inserted  jokes  of  his 
own.  The  author  was  horrified  at  the  idea 
of  such  tampering  with  his  work,  and  he  told 
the  comedian  he  must  desist.  "My  dear  boy," 
he  said,  "be  good  enough  not  to  'gag,'  please. 
Speak  my  lines  and  wait  for  the  laugh."  "All 
right,"  said  the  comedian,  sorrowfully;  "only 
my  last  train  goes  at  midnight." 


Two  Englishmen  on  a  holiday  in  France 
were  dining  together  at  a  Paris  restaurant. 
Smith  persisted  in  ordering  and  asking  for 
everything  he  wanted  in  doubtful  French, 
while  Cross  persisted  in  offering  explanations 
that  were  in  the  nature  of  criticisms.  At  last 
Mr.  Smith's  temper  rose  to  explosive  point. 
"Will  you,"  he  said  in  English,  "be  so  good 
as  not  to  interfere  with  me  in  the  use  of  my 
French?"  "Very  well,"  retorted  Mr.  Cross. 
"I  simply  wanted  to  point  out  that  you  were 
asking  for  a  staircase  when  all  you  wanted 
was  a  spoon." 

The  wife  was  a  devoted  and  a  charming 
woman  and  the  man  was  a  good-for-nothing. 
But  no  matter  what  he  did,  his  wife  always 
forgave  him.  One  day  a  caller  saw  her  butler 
pass  the  door,  carrying  a  huge  green  parrot 
in  a  cage.  "Oh,"  said  she,  "are  you  going 
to  get  rid  of  Uncle  Tom?"  Uncle  Tom  was 
the  parrot.  "Yes,"  said  the  poor  little  wife, 
with  a  sigh.  "I'm  very  fond  of  him — but  I 
feel  it  is  my  duty  to  send  him  away."  "And 
why  is  it  your  duty  ?"  the  visitor  asked.  "I 
just  found  out  the  other  day,"  she  said,  "that 
naughty  Uncle  Tom  is  teaching  my  husband 
to  swear." 


A  traveler  on  a  freezing  January  night 
called  at  an  inn,  but  found  it  full.  "Well, 
landlord,"  he  said,  "I  can't  sleep  out  on  the 
snow  crust.  You  must  put  me  up  somehow." 
"I  guess,  then,"  said  the  landlord,  "we'll  make 
up  a  bed  in  the  hall  and  curtain  it  off  for 
you."  Accordingly  this  was  done.  And  the 
traveler,  under  a  rather  thin  blanket,  fell 
asleep.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  night  he 
awoke,  freezing.  An  icy  draught  blew  through 
his  hair  and  mustache ;  it  even  lifted  his  thin 
blanket  and  swept  over  his  bare  legs.  The 
traveler  rose.  The  sheet  that  had  been  hung 
up  as  a  partition  had  come  unfastened,  and  it 
was  waving  merrily  in  the  breeze.  "Land- 
lord!" shouted  the  traveler.  "Landlord!" 
"What  is  it  ?"  a  voice  shouted  back.  "Land- 
lord," said  the  traveler,  "will  you  please  let 
me  have  a  paper  of  pins  to  lock  my  bedroom 
door  with  ?" 


"Uncle  Chet"  Thomas  was  driving  down  the 
street  one  day,  driving  a  fine  looking  horse ; 
it  was  an  all  around  "good  looker."  A  friend 
watched  the  horse  for  a  whilej  and  when 
Uncle  Chet  got  close  enough  to  hear  him, 
said,  "That's  a  mighty  nice  looking  horse  you 
got  there,  Uncle  Chet.  Want  to  sell  him  ?" 
"Well,"  said  Uncle  Chet,  "I  haint  huntin'  a 
buyer,  but  I  would  take  two-fifty  fer  him." 
"How  fast  can  he  trot?"  was  asked.  "Well, 
he  can  trot  a  mile  in  three  minutes  without 
any  trouble,"  said  Uncle  Chet,  so  the  fellow 
bought  him.  The  next  morning  the  new  owner 
came  back  to  Uncle  Chet  and  told  him  that 
he  had  tried  the  horse  out  thoroughly,  and  the 
best  he  could  get  out  of  him  was  a  mile  in 
four  minutes.  Uncle  Chet  thought  for  a 
moment  and  then  said,  "Well,  you  must  be  in 
an  awful  hurry  if  you  can't  wait  a  minute." 


Bon  Voyage  Boxes. 

Appropriate  gifts  to  friends  starting  on  a 
journey.  Boxes  decorated  with  railroad  and 
steamship  scenes  and  filled  with  candies.  At 
all  four  of  Geo.  Haas  &  Sons'  stores:  Phelan 
Building,  Fillmore  at  Ellis,  Van  Ness  at  Sut- 
ter, and  28  Market  St.,  near  Ferry. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Off  with  the  Dance. 
With    barefoot  dancers   out  galore 

I  really  feel, 
That  art  has  vary  little  more 
To    reveal. 

— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


Where  to  Find  Them. 
Though  banging  in  the  closet  or 

Upon  her  back,  I  find 
A  woman's  clothes,  where'er  she  goes, 
Are  always  on  her  mind. 

— Philadelphia    Ledger. 


A  College  Limerick 

There  was  an  old  lady  named  Fitch, 
Who  heard  a  loud  snoring,  at  which 

She  took  off  her  hat 

And  found  that  a  rat 
Had  fallen  asleep  at  the  switch. 

— Princeton   Tiger. 


Her  New  Occupation, 
She    has    no    time    for    fancy    work,    her    thimble's 

laid  away; 
There's  dust  upon  her  violin,  for  she  has  ceased  to 

play; 
She  wastes  no  precious  time  at  bridge,  her  books 

unopened  lie. 
She's  given  up  the  Drama  Club — she  did  it  with  a 

sigh. 

She  does  not  go  to  shop  in  town,  she  looks  at  hats 

no  more; 
She's  wearing  ancient  gowns  that  seemed   all  out 

of  style  before; 
The    glass    at    which    she    used    to    stand    so    many 

hours  a  day 
Reflects    her    face    but    seldom    now,    and    yet    her 

heart  is  gay. 

Her  husband  has  not  lost  his  all,  she  is  not  garbed 

in  black 
Because    a    friend    has    sought    that    bourne    from 

which  no  friend  comes  back; 
No    heavy    lines    of    care    have    come    to    mar    her 

marble  brow, 
She  daily  has  to  sterilize  the  nursing  bottles  now. 
— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Anticipations. 
Glad   vacation   days    are  coming,    picnic   hours   are 

drawing  near; 
Soon  from  every  known  direction  Summer  tourists 

will  appear; 
City   folk   will    crowd   the    'buses,    boarding   houses 

and  hotels — 
But    meanwhile,    there's    something    doing    in    the 

"bosky  mountain  dells." 

Little  bugs  of  all  descriptions  have  awakened  from 

their  sleep, 
And    among    the    pretty    flowerets    keen,    expectant 

vigils  keep. 
Beetles,  ants,  and  merry  spiders,  in  the  grasses  lie 

alert, 
Waiting    for    the    tan-clad    ankle    and    the    flimsy 

muslin  skirt. 

Caterpillars    now    are    wriggling    up    the    trunk   of 

every  tree, 
Under    which    the    softest    mosses    and    the    rustic 

benches  be, 
And    a    thousand    little    buglets    that    the    Summer 

idlers  dread 
Are  all   ready   in  the  branches — to   drop  down  on 

some  one's  head. 

By   the  pond   the  daft  mosquito   at  his  labor  now 

is   found, 
Stocking  up  with  chills  and   fever  so  that  he  can 

pass  it   'round, 
And   the  wasps   are  at  the   grindstone,  buzzing  in 

a  busy  tone 
While  they  put  an  extra  edge  on,   that's   for  city 

guests  alone. 

Yes,  vacation  days  are  coming,  and  the  kine  upon 
the   hills, 

As  they  muse  upon  the  boarder,  smile  into  the 
placid   rills. 

Soon  high  heels  will  go  a-flying  over  road  and 
fence  and  wall, 

For  the  country  cow's  demeanor  won't  be  under- 
stood at  all. 

Sad  would  be  the  bug  and  wonnlet  through  the 
sultry  Summer  waste 

If  there  were  no  city  boarders  to  observe,  sur- 
prise, and  taste. 

Sad  the  stretch  of  Summer  landscape  to  the  gay 
young  brindled  steer, 

If  the  yells  of  city  maidens  fell  no  longer  on  his 
ear.  — The  Plowman. 


Willy — Why  is  it  the  shades  of  night  are 
falling  fast?  Nilly — Because  the  girls  are 
going  to  bed. — Yale  Record. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Spasmodic,  informal  entertaining  continues  to 
furnish  the  keynote  of  social  life  in  town  with 
an  unexpected  engagement  in  service  circles  and  a 
wedding  at  the  Presidio  to  slightly  vary  the  calm. 

Luncheon  parties  made  up  of  congenial  groups 
of  friends  and  afternoon  tea  at  the  hotels  with 
an  occasional  box  party  followed  by  an  informal 
supper  furnishes  the  sum  total  of  the  week's 
social  record. 

An  occasional  traveler  drifting  this  way  from 
the  Orient  or  en  route  to  the  Far  East  furnishes 
the  motif  for  a  more  pretentious  entertainment 
in  the  form  of  a  dinner,  which  tends  to  further 
lighten  the  social  atmosphere,  but  in  no  sense 
adds  to  the  general  gayety. 

House  parties  and  short  motor  trips  still  con- 
tinue to  be  the  favored  method  of  keeping  alive 
whatever  of  social  existence  there  still  remains 
in    these    desultory    July    days. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Lucille 
Mildred  Watson  to  Mr.  Thomas  Nuttall  Miller, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Lake  Miller.  The 
wedding  will  be  in  the  early  fall. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  McEnery  has  announced  the  en- 
gagement of  her  daughter,  Miss  Adelaide  Mc- 
Enery, and  Ensign  Sidney  Vaughn  of  the  Charles- 
ton. The  wedding  will  take  place  in  the  fall  at 
Mare  Island. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Emma  Turner  and  Lieu- 
tenant George  Ruhlen,  Jr.,  took  place  Saturday 
evening  at  the  post  chapel  at  the  Presidio.  The 
ceremonj'  was  performed  at  eight  o'clock  by  Chap- 
lain Jones,  U.  S.  A.  Miss  Marie  Lundeen  was 
the  bride's  only  attendant,  and  she  was  given  into 
the  keeping  of  her  husband  by  her  brother-in- 
law,  Captain  Frederick  Stopford,  U.  S.  A  The 
best  man  was  Lieutenant  Harry  Stephenson,  U.  S. 

A,  and  the  ushers  were  Lieutenant  Harry  A 
Schwab,  Lieutenant  Harry  Burgin,  Lieutenant 
Howard  Loughry,  and  Lieutenant  William  Currier, 
all  of  the  Coast  Artillery.  Following  the  cere- 
mony there  was  a  reception  at  the  home  of  Cap- 
tain and  Mrs.  Stopford.  Lieutenant  Ruhlen  and 
his  bride  have  gone  south  for  their  honeymoon 
trip,  which  will  extend  till  September,  when  they 
will  return  to  the  Presidio.  Among  those  present 
were  Colonel  and  Mrs.  John  Lundeen,  Major  and 
Mrs.  J.  W.  C.  Brooks,  Miss  Brooks,  Lieutenant 
and  Mrs.  Paul  Beck,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Q. 
Ashburn,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Yon  Schra- 
der,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  M.  S.  Crissy,  Lieutenant 
Furneval,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Furneval,  Lieutenant  and 
Mrs.  Albert  U.  Faulkner,  Captain  and  Mrs.  John 
Burke  Murphy,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Payne,  Captain 
and  Mrs.  T.  B.  Steele,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Chappalear,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Carlson,  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Chubb,  Captain  and  Mrs.  J. 
M.  Wheeler,  Miss  Delia  Jones,  Lieutenant  and 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Wade,  Lieutenant  Councilman, 
Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Frank  Ely,  Lieutenant  and 
Mrs.   Linniger,  and    Captain  J.   S.   Brady. 

Mrs.  Francis  J.  Sullivan  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
on  Tuesday  evening  at  her  home  on  California 
Street  complimentary  to  Judge  and  Mrs.  James 
Garneau  of  St.  Louis. 

Mrs.  Yesta  Shortridge  Bruguiere  entertained  re- 
cently at  a  luncheon  at  Pebble  Beach  Lodge  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Frank  King  and  his  sister,  Miss 
Genevieve    King. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Tubbs  entertained  a 
house  party  last  week  at  their  country  home  which 
included  Miss  Sallie  Maynard,  Miss  Laura  Mc- 
Kinstry,  Mr.  Harold  Bingham,  and  Mr.  Stephen 
Kinsey. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Crissy  was  hostess  at  a  bridge 
party  at  her  home  at  the  Presidio  on  Wednesday. 
The  affair  was  given  in  honor  of  Mrs.  George  M. 
Appel,  who  is  leaving  soon  for  Seattle.  The 
hostess  was  assisted  in  receiving  her  guests  by 
Mrs.  William  Brooks,  Mrs.  Louis  Chappalear, 
Mrs.  Robert  Welch,  and  Miss  Brooks.  Among 
those  present  were  Mrs.  Frederick  Stopford,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Q.  Ashburn,  Mrs.  George  Grimes,  Mrs.  T. 

B.  Steele,  Mrs.  John  A  Lundeen,  Miss  Marie 
Lundeen,  Miss  Emma  Turner,  Mrs.  John  Burke 
Murphy,   and   Mrs.   Elizabeth   Furneval. 

M.  Wodoa,  the  Belgian  consul,  was  host  at  a 
luncheon  Saturday  in  honor  of  "Count  de  Buisseret, 
the  minister  to  Belgium,  prior  to  his  departure 
for  Portland.  He  made  only  a  brief  visit  in 
San  Francisco.  Countess  de  Buisseret,  who  he- 
fore  her  marriage  was  Miss  Storey,  daughter  of 
Major-General  John  P.  Storey,  did  not  accompany 
her    husband   to   the   Coast. 

The  dog  show  held  in  Santa  Cruz  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  attracted  many  San  Franciscans.  Among 
those  who  entered  their  dogs  were  Miss  Jennie 
Crocker,  Miss  Irene  Sabin,  Miss  Alice  Wilkins. 
and    Mr.   Richard   Hotaling. 

Miss  Helene  Irwin  entertained  at  a  picnic  at 
the  Hope  Ranch  at  Santa  Barbara  on  Saturday, 
at  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr., 
were  the  guests  of  honor.  Among  those  who  at- 
tended were  Miss  Marian  NewhalL  Miss  Elizabeth 
Newhall,  Miss  Julia  Langhorne,  Mrs.  Fred  Mc- 
Near,  Miss  Florence  Hopkins,  Miss  Jennie 
Crocker,  Miss  Mary  Keeney,  Miss  Marion  Zeile, 
Mr.  Templeton  Crocker,  Mr.  Duane  Hopkins,  and 
Mr.    Knox  Maddox. 

Mrs.  James  Horsburgh,  Jr.,  who  is  spending  the 
summer  at  Del  Monte,  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
at  Pebble  Beach  Saturday.  Among  her  guests 
were  Mrs.  Charles  Fee,  Miss  Marcia  Fee,  Miss 
Marjorie  Shepard. 

A  launch  party  and  barbecue  dinner  was  the 
festivity  planned  by  the  Ross  Valley  set  Wednes- 
day evening,  which  attracted  a  large  party  of 
guests  from  San  Francisco.  Those  who  acted  as 
hosts  on  the  occasion  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S. 
Lilley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  J.  Dibblee,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Follis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Martin,  Mr. 
anr  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Au- 
gustus Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Breese,  Mrs. 
E.  J.  Pringle,  and  Mr.  Perry  Eyre. 

\mong  the  San  Franciscans  who  were  present 
Oberammergau   this  week   were    Mr.    and    Mrs. 

ink  Carolan,  Miss  Jolifle,  Miss  Mollie  Phelan, 
M  and  Mrs,  James  Flood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin 
H.  Dimond,  Mrs.  Louis  Parrott,  Mr.  Christian  de 
3j:gne,  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart,   Mr.   and  Mrs.   John 


Parrott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ward  Barron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Aimer 
NewhalL  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Sharon,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  D.  T.  Murphy,  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Louis  Monteagle,  Mr.  Paige  Monteagle, 
Mr.  Kenneth  Monteagle,  Mrs.  William  Griffith,  Mr. 
Miller  Griffith,  Mrs.  Hyppolito  Dutard,  Mr.  John 
Lawson,  Mrs.  Joseph  Redding,  Mr.  Evan  Evans, 
Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Miss  Mary  Gamble,  Miss  Dor- 
othy Chapman,  Mrs.  Charles  Keeney,  Miss  Innes 
Keeney,  Miss  Clara  Allen,  Mr.  Frank  Goad,  Mr. 
Joseph  Eastland,  Mrs.  Van  Vorst,  Miss  Lillian 
Van  Vorst,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  D.  Baldwin,  Miss 
Ethel  Shorb,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  Miss  Persis 
Coleman,  Miss  Daisy  Hammond,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Knight,  Mrs.  Joseph  Chanslor,  Mrs. 
Veronica  Baird,  and  Miss  Helen  Woolworth. 

Mies  Jennie  Crocker  was  a  luncheon  hostess  at 
the  Hotel  St-  Francis  Tuesday,  entertaining  Mrs. 
Walter  Martin,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  and  Mrs. 
Peter  Martin. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Prince  was  hostess  at  a  bridge 
tea  Wednesday  at  the  Presidio.  Among  her  guests 
were  Mrs.  Frederick  Aon,  Schrader,  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Stopford,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Crissy,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Q.  Ashburn,  Mrs.  John  B.  Corey,  Mrs.  Robert 
Welsh,  Mrs.  George  Grimes,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fur- 
neval. Mrs.  Theophilus  Steele,  Mrs.  Albert  U. 
Faulkner,  and  Mrs.  Abney  Payne. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Wilson  was  a  luncheon  hostess  at 
the  Hotel  St.  Francis  Wednesday  in  honor  of 
Miss  Virginia  Joliffe.  Among  her  guests  were 
Mrs.  Joseph  O.  Tobin  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron- 
Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  who  has  just  returned 
with  her  cousin,  Miss  Goss,  from  the  Yosemite, 
enjoyed  a  luncheon  with  a  few  friends  at  the  Hotel 
St.    Francis    last    Saturday. 

Monday  evening  Miss  Jennie  Crocker  had  a 
theatre  party  at  the  Columbia,  followed  by  a  sup- 
per at  the  Hotel   St.  Francis. 

Mrs.  Laurance  I.  Scott  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  last  Wednesday,  en- 
tertaining a  number  of  Burlingame  friends. 
Among  them  were  Mrs.  Peter  Martin,  Mrs.  Walter 
Martin,   and   Miss  Jennie   Crocker. 


Bohemian  Club  Concert. 

The  regular  after-the-jinks  concert  of  the 
Bohemian  Club  will  take  place  at  the  Van 
Xess  Theatre  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  August  9. 
A  programme  of  unusual  excellence  will  be 
presented,  embracing  selections  from  a  num- 
ber of  the  recent  forest  plays  presented  at 
the  club's  open-air  theatre  in  its  grove  near 
Guerneville. 

The  feature  of  the  programme  will  naturally 
be  the  music  from  this  years  jinks,  "The 
Cave  Man,"  music  by  W.  T.  McCoy,  words  by 
Charles  K.  Field. 

The  orchestra  will  be  directed  by  the  vari- 
ous composers,  including  Joseph  D.  Redding, 
Edmund  F.  Schneider,  G.  G.  Stricklen,  and 
Herman  Perlet.  The  club's  chorus  will  be  di- 
rected by  E.   D.   Crandall. 

The  concert  will  be  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  following  committee  of  club  mem- 
bers: Willard  T.  Barton,  chairman;  Joseph 
D.  Redding,  W.  H.  Leahy,  John  C  Wilson, 
and  Charles  S.  Aiken. 


Four  electric  fountains  designed  by  Arthur 
Putnam,  or  a  sculptor  of  equal  eminence,  will 
be  placed  in  Union  Square  in  the  near  future. 
The  Hotel  St.  Francis  is  willing  to  stand  part 
of  the  expense  of  building  the  fountains  and 
practically  the  entire  expense  of  operating 
them,  in  view  of  the  benefit  the  hotel  would 
receive  from  having  such  a  beautiful  spectacle 
in  the  park  in  front  of  the  hotel.  A  sugges- 
tion that  has  met  with  much  favor  is  to  ar- 
range the  four  fountains  formally,  one  in  each 
division  of  the  park  around  the  Dewey  monu- 
ment, the  designs  to  be  a  series  of  drinking 
pools  with  pumas  at  the  brink,  caned  out  of 
the  rough  stones,  their  poses  carrying  the  line 
that  would  hold  the  composition  of  the 
scheme  together.  These  fountains  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  would  at  all  times  be  one 
of  the  important  art  attractions  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  particularly  at  night,  when  the 
shafts  of  luminous  water  would  cast  high 
lights  on  the  animal  figures  at  the  edges  of 
the  pools.  There  is  hope  that  art  memorials 
of  genuine  excellence  will  multiply. 
->♦•- 

Drury  Lane  Theatre  is  not  in  Drury  Lane, 
and  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  giving  it 
the  name  of  that  thoroughfare.  The  first  the- 
atre built  on  the  present  site  was  at  one 
time  frequent^  referred  to  as  the  theatre  in 
Covent  Garden.  On  February,  1663,  Pepys 
notes :  'T  walked  up  and  down  and  looked 
upon  the  outside  of  the  new  theatre  building 
in  Covent  Garden,  which  will  be  very  fine." 
In  those  days  no  theatre  existed  in  Covent 
Garden,  the  predecessor  of  the  present  opera- 
house  having  been  opened  in   1732. 


Dr.  Madison  C.  Peters  of  New  York,  author 
of  "Justice  to  the  Jew"  and  many  other 
books  and  well  known  as  a  preacher,  lecturer, 
and  writer  for  the  press,  will  deliver  a  lec- 
ture, "What  Has  the  Jew  Done  for  Modern 
Civilization?"  at  the  Garrick  Theatre  Sunday 
evening,  July  24,  at  eight  o'clock.  Seats  may 
be  secured  at  264  Pacific  Building. 


Russia  has  developed  a  young  woman  who 
promises  to  be  something  out  of  the  ordinary 
in  the  way  of  an  engineer.  She  is  Mile. 
Eaudurin,  and  now  has  charge  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  big  bridge  across  the  Neva  at 
Petersburg. 

*•> 

A  glass  of  choice  Italian-Swiss  Colony  red 
TIPO  in  a  pitcher  of  lemonade  improves  the 
beverage  wonderfully.     Try  it. 


Dramatic  Taste  in  America. 

An  interesting  emphasis  of  the  evolution 
of  the  dramatic  taste  of  American  play-goers 
is  found  in  the  result  of  an  investigation 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dramatic 
Mirror,  the  leading  journal  devoted  to  the 
stage  in  this  country.  It  was  the  aim  of  this 
inquiry  to  discover  the  twenty-five  plays  which 
have  been  the  most  popular  with  the  public 
— the  plays  which  by  the  frequency  of  their 
presentation  indicate  the  preference  and  per- 
ception of  a  recent  day. 

"East  Lynne,"  whose  naive  emotionalism 
now  inspires  the  superior  laugh  instead  of 
the  erstwhile  sympathetic  tear — even  among 
the  most  ingenuous  of  audiences — leads  all 
the  rest.  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  with  its 
bloodhounds  real  and  everything  else  sham, 
held  its  warped  mirror  to  a  gaping  age  only 
a  few  times  less  in  number.  "Rip  Van 
Winkle,"  "The  Two  Orphans,"  "Monte 
Cristo,"  and  "Camille,"  of  various  degrees  of 
importance  in  theme,  but  in  manner  all  on 
the  same  low  level,  came  nevt.  Nothing  aus- 
tere, nothing  subtle,  nothing  real,  and  little 
significant  attained  commercial  success  (some- 
what sadly  comments  an  editorial  writer  in 
the   Chicago   Tribune). 

The  solicitous  Dion  Boucicault  was  the 
favorite  author.  Five  of  his  Irish  chromos 
are  on  the  list — including  "The  Octoroon," 
"Inshavogue,"  "The  Colleen  Bawn,"  and 
"Kathleen  Mavourneen."  Those  were  the 
good  old  days  of  the  bad  old  plays — when 
Joseph  Murphy  and  "Kerry  Gow"  drew  the 
cognoscenti  as  Mr.  Pinero  sometimes  does 
now.  The  sad  skeptics  should  take  heart 
Between  "The  Lady  of  Lyons"  and  "Strife" 
some  steps  have  been  taken. 


Brilliance  marks  the  Russian  court  even 
more  than  any  other  court  in  Europe  in  the 
way  of  luxury'  and  an  almost  barbaric  mag- 
nificence (says  a  writer  in  the  Strand  Maga- 
zine). The  season  is  in  the  winter,  and  lasts 
until  Easter.  Several  court  balls  take  place, 
and  an  invitation  to  one  of  these  is  an  im- 
perative command,  to  which  only  illness  or 
the  deepest  mourning  can  be  given  as  an 
excuse  for  absence.  On  such  an  occasion  the 
Winter  Palace  is  a  dream  of  fairyland.  The 
state  rooms,  which  are  among  the  finest  in 
Europe,  are  richly  gilded  and  furnished  with 
much  magnificence.  And,  with  an  outside 
temperature  below  zero,  the  malachite  saloon 
and  the  vast  halls  and  galleries  are  rilled  with 
rare  flowers  that  bloom  in  a  hot-house  atmos- 
phere. All  the  men  wear  ribbons  and  orders, 
and  splendid  uniforms  are  seen — the  officers 
of  the  Imperial  Guard  resplendent  in  white 
and  gold,  the  Lancers  in  scarlet,  the  Hussars 
in  green,  and  the  Cossacks  in  silver.  The 
only  black  coat  is  that  of  the  American  am- 
bassador. And  nowhere  else  can  be  seen  such 
gowns,  j  ewels,  and  decorations.  Russian 
court  ladies  wear  a  special  court  dress,  a  glori- 
fied edition  of  the  national  costume.  Black 
gowns  are  disallowed  as  in  Berlin.  The  ladies 
"of  the  portrait"  wear  a  miniature  of  the 
empress  set  in  diamonds,  and  the  maids  of 
honor  have  her  initials  in  diamonds  on  a  blue 
ribbon  worn  on  the  shoulder. 


George  M.  Cohan  will  open  his  new  theatre 
in  Xew  York,  at  Forty -Third  Street  and 
Broadway,  in  a  new  musical  play  the  first 
week  in  October. 


irk  registered 


Our 
Pa- 
trons 

linger,  loath  to  leave,  when, 
round  the  tables  gathered, 
they  sip  the  teacups'  amber 
brew  and  drink  to  friend- 
ships everlasting. 

A  royal  place  to  meet 
your  friends 

Pig  and  Whistle 

Makers  of  the  best  Chocolates 
in  the  World 

130   Post  Street,  at   Kearny 


Wedding  Presents 

at 

NATHAN-DOHRMANN  COMPANY'S 

*I  This  store  is  famous  for  the 
beauty  and  individuality  of  its 
offerings  for  bridal  gifts. 
<I  Most  of  them  are  obtained 
abroad  by  our  representatives 
and  are  selected  from  the  best 
workmanship  of  France,  Ger- 
many and  England. 

NATHAN-DOHRMANN  COMPANY 

China,   Glass,  Silver   and  Kitchen  Ware 

Union  Square — Geary  and  Stockton  St*. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Berkeley    Riding    Academy 

Oscar  RomandeT,  Riding  Master 

RIDING    AND    DRIVING    LESSONS 
HORSES  BOARDED  AND  TRAINED 


Hackney  Bred 

Saddle  and  Driving 

Horses  For  Sale 

Pbooe  Berkeley  82 


California  Stables 

2065  Allston  Way 
BERKELEY.  CAL. 


Fairmont  Hotel 

Beginning 

September  1,  1910 

a  Table  d'hote 
o  r  American 
plan  dining-room 

will  be  conducted 
in  addition  to  the 

European  or  a  la  carte 
restaurant 


Hotel  del  Monte 

offers 

MORE   TO   SEE 
MORE    TO    DO 

than  any  resort  in  the  world 

Subscribe  to  the  ■  Del  Monte  Weekly." 
a  guide  to  things  worth  knowing,  see- 
ing and  doing  in  California. 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager. 

C  W.  Kelley.  City  Representative 
n—IiMwj  4M3 


What  you  expect  at  a  perfect  resort  hotel 
is  exactly  what  you'll  find  at  The  Peninsula. 
Half  -  hour's  ride  from  San    Francisco. 


A  journey  in  an  auto  and  a  stay  for  a  few  days 


SPRINGS 

is  one  of  the  pleasurable  delights  of  Northern  Cal- 
ifornia. Ample  accommodations.  Auto  map  free. 
LEN  D.  OWENS,  Prop., 
Aetna  Springs,  Napa  County,  California. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 


H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldj 


- 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be   found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and   from    this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Miss  Abby  Parrott,  who  went  abroad  a  few 
weeks  ago,  has  joined  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John    Parrott,    at  Very. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Carolan  have  returned 
to  London,  after  spending  some  weeks  in  Paris 
and   visiting   Oberamtnergau. 

Mr.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr.,  who  is  a  student 
at  Cambridge,  has  been  a  guest  at  the  Parrott 
home  at  San  Mateo  for  the  past  month,  but  will 
leave  shortly  for  Paris,  where  he  will  visit  his 
sisters,  Vicomtesse  Helie  de  Dampierre  and  Vi- 
comtess    de    Tristan. 

Miss  Myra  Josselyn  will  leave  shortly  for  the 
Baker  ranch  in  Siskiyou  County,  where  she  will 
be  the  guest  of  Miss  Dorothy  Baker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  Whitney,  Jr.,  spent  the 
week  end  with  Mrs.  Abby  Parrott  at  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Charles  Conway  Hartigan  (formerly  Miss 
Margaret  Thompson)  is  visiting  friends  at  Mare 
Island  during  the  absence  of  Ensign  Hartigan, 
wno  is  with  his  ship,  the  Yorktown,  at  Seattle. 
-  Miss  Ruth  Casey  is  at  Inverness,  where  she  is 
the  guest  of  Mrs.   Frederick  Beaver. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Bresse  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Meta  McMahon,  have  been  visiting  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Moore  have  taken  a  cottage 
at  Fair  Oaks,  where  they  are  spending  the  summer. 

Miss  Harriett  Alexander  is  still  enjoying  the 
social  life  of  the  English  capital,  where  she  is 
the  guest  of  Miss   Reginald  Brooke. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  who  have  been 
in  Europe  for  several  months,  sailed  for  home 
last   week. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Dunning,  who  have 
arrived  from  Honolulu,  have  gone  to  Yosemite, 
and  on  their  return  will  be  in  San  Francisco 
till  Major  Dunning's  departure  for  the  army 
manoeuvres    at   Atascadero. 

Miss  Florence  Williams  and  Miss  Muriel  Wil- 
liams are  visiting  their  grandmother,  Mrs.  Henry 
Williams,  at  Inverness. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Wlliam  Carey  Van  Fleet  have 
returned  from  a  visit  to  Klamath  Springs.  Mrs. 
Fanny  Crocker  McCreery  is  at  present  their  guest. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Lundeen,  accompanied 
by  their  daughter,  Miss  Marie  Lundeen,  left  Mon- 
day   for    Minneapolis. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  accompanied  by  her  sons, 
Peter  and  Walter,  is  making  a  motor  trip  through 
Oregon. 

Miss  Eleanor  Connell  is  in  Paris  and  expects 
to  return  home  within  a  few  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Worthington  Ames  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Willard  Drown  have  a  cottage  at  Miramar, 
where  they  will  remain  for  the  month  of  August. 

Miss  Henriette  Blanding,  who  is  spending  the 
summer  vacation  with  her  parents  at  Belvedere, 
will    return  to    Vassar   in    September. 

Mrs.  James  Keeney  and  Miss  Helen  Keeney  left 
Monday  for  Philadelphia,  where  they  will  visit 
Mrs.  Keeney's  sister,  Mrs.  Charles  Harding. 

Mr.  Truxton  Beale  has  gone  to  Bar  Harbor, 
where  he  is  the  guest  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  McLaine. 
Later  be  will  join  Mrs.  Beale  and  Miss  Alice  Oge 
in  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  and  Mrs.  Winslow 
are  at  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  will  remain  till 
September. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hopkins,  with  Mrs.  Louis 
Parrott,  are  motoring  among  the  Italian  lakes. 

Miss  Anna  Weller,  who  is  visiting  friends  in 
Montana,  will  go  to  Yellowstone  Park  before  re- 
turning  to    San   Francisco. 

Dr.  J.  Wilson  Shiels  has  returned  to  town  from 
Castle  Crags,  but  Mrs.  Shiels  and  the  children 
will  remain  for  several  weeks  longer. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  J.  William  Brooks  and  Miss 
Brooks  will  leave  the  Presidio  shortly  for  Columbia 
Barracks. 

Mr.  Allen  Kittle  has  returned  from  the  East, 
where  he  went  to  attend  his  class  reunion  at 
Yale. 

Captain  William  Matson  and  Mrs.  Matson,  Miss 
Lurline  Matson,  Miss  Wilhelmina  Tenny  of  Hono- 
lulu, and  Miss  Zabriski  of  New  York  will  leave 
this  week  for  Tahoe  Tavern. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Bourn  will  sail  this 
week  for  England,  where  they  will  visit  their 
daughter,    Mrs.   Arthur   Rose  Vincent,    in  London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  have  returned 
from  Portland  and  are  at  their  Broadway  home. 

Miss  Minie  Houghton  will  be  the  guest  of  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Morgan  G.  Buckley,  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,    until    September. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Oyster,  accompanied 
by  Miss  Oyster  of  Washington,  D.  C,  have  gone 
to   Santa  Barbara   for  a  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Wilson,  Miss  Maud  Wil- 
son, and  Miss  Anita  Maillard  will  spend  next 
month  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Lansing  Mizner  is  the  guest  of  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase,  at  her  country' 
home,    Stag's   Leap,    in   Napa   County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Van  Devender  Stott 
returned  Monday  from  New  York,  where  they  have 
been    spending  the   past    four   months. 

Miss  Helen  Wilder,  Miss  Margaret  Copeland, 
and  Miss  Carrie  McKenzie  returned  last  week 
from  a  tour  of  the  world.  Miss  Wilder  will  soon 
make  a    trip  to  Honolulu. 

Mr.    George    Willcutt    and    Mr.    Arthur    Fenni- 

■  more  are  at  Lake  Tahoe  for  a  month. 

Mrs.  William  Kohl  has  returned  from  a  visit 
with  her  son-in-law,  Mr.  E.   S.  Pillsbury,  at  Santa 

•  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  returned 
Tuesday  from  a  motor  trip  to  Lake  Tahoe,  where 
1  they  were  the  guests  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
'  Moffitt. 

Dr.    McEnery.    Miss   McEnery,    and    Miss   Isabel 

■  McLaughlin  are  guests  at  the  Hotel  Potter,  Santa 
]  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Tillman  and  their 
(  daughter,    Agnes,    spent  part  of  last   week  at    Del 

■  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper  are  at  the  Von 
I  Schroeder  ranch  in   San  Luis  Obispo   County. 

Miss  Marguerite  Burns  has  been  the  guest  of 
;  Lieutenant  and  Mrs,  Scudder  at  Mare  Island. 

Mr.    and   Mrs.    Louis    Risdon    Meade    have   gone 

•  to    Crater    Lake.      Accompanying   them    were    Mrs. 


Thornburgh-Cropper  of  London  and  Miss  Louise 
Herrin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Wayland  Lucas  have 
gone    to    BHthedale    for    a   month. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Knox,  Mrs.  William  Knox,  and  Mrs. 
Elsie  Knox  Jennings  have  returned  from  .Etna 
Springs  and  are  at  the  St.  Xavier. 

Mrs.  Louis  Beedy  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Len  Owen  at  their  home  near  -Etna  Springs. 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Braverman  and  Miss  Florence 
Braverman  are  at  Tahoe  Tavern,  where  they  will 
spend   a    month. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  William  M.  McKittrick  are 
visiting  Mrs.   William  Tevis  at  Miramar. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montell  Taylor  are  at  Tahoe 
Tavern. 

Governor  Frear  of  Hawaii  and  Mrs.  Frear  sailed 
Tuesday    for    Honolulu. 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Bee  and  her  son,  Everett,  are  spend- 
ing the  month  of  July  at  Portland  Springs, 
Maine. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  MacKaye  of  New  York 
have  returned  to   ban  Francisco   from  Del   Monte. 

Mrs.  Richard  Williams  Davis  is  spending  the 
week   at    Oberammergau. 

Mrs.  J.  Athearn  Folger  is  entertaining  Mrs. 
Ernest  Folger  of  Piedmont  at  her  country  home 
at   Woodside. 

Mr.  Henry  Van  Wyck  has  been  visiting  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Earl  Potter,  at  Providence. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Louis  Burgess  have  arrived 
from  the  East,  and  are  the  guests  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Davis    at    Piedmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lund  have  returned  from 
Santa  Barbara,  and  will  spend  the  next  month  at 
Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Athol  McBean  motored  to  Lake 
Tahoe  this  week  and  are  guests  at  the  Tavern. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah  Howell  and  Miss  Helen 
Dean  have  returned  from  Webber  Lake. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Collins  of  Pittsburg  are 
guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel  for  the  week,  and 
during  their  stay  have  been  entertained  by  Mrs. 
Walter  Martin,  Mrs.  Edward  Greenfield,  and  Miss 
Sara   Collier. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Pike  (formerly  Miss  Edith 
Simpson)  are  enjoying  their  honeymoon  in  Men- 
docino County.  They  will  return  to  San  Fran- 
cisco  August    1. 

Miss  Delia  Jones  has  returned  to  the  Presidio, 
after  an  outing  in  Mendocino  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  H.  Ferguson  have  re- 
turned  from  their   European  trip. 

Governor  Folk  and  Mrs.  Folk  of  Missouri,  who 
are  very  enthusiastic  over  the  ten  days  they 
spent  viewing  points  of  interest  in  the  Yosemite, 
are  at  the  Hotel   St.  Francis. 

Mrs.  George  Kerr  and  Mrs.  Harold  Havens  left 
Thursday  for  New  York,  where  Mrs.  Kerr  will  re- 
main for  several  weeks.  Mrs.  Havens  will  visit 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Abbie  Cheney,  and  expects  to 
make  a  European  trip  before  returning  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

Miss  Marie  Perkins  of  Baltimore  has  arrived  in 
Paris,  where  she  is  the  guest  of  her  cousins,  Dr. 
de  Marville  and  Miss  Cora  de  Marville,  at  No.  35 
rue  de   Chaillot. 

San  Francisco  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  del  Coro- 
nado,  Coronado  Beach,  for  the  week  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Rogers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Runyon,  Miss  Helen  Runyon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Smeltie,  Mr.  George  S.  Garrht,  Mr.  Lon  C. 
Swain,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Winn,  Mr.  R.  B.  Winn,  Mrs. 
Jules  Paget,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Reiter  and  son, 
Mr.  J.  J.  McGinnis,  Mr.  Jay  D.  Adams,  Mr. 
George  A  Johnson. 

Recent  arrivals  at  .Etna  Springs  from  San 
Francisco  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Queen, 
Miss  M.  Queen,  Mrs.  F.  N.  Woods,  Miss  M. 
Woods,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Birtch,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van and  son,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Lewitt,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Andruss,  Mrs.  H.  Hess,  Mrs.  H. 
Adler,  Miss  Gertrude  Baker,  Mr.  George  R.  Gay, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Ahlers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Demek,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Demoulin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Hobson,  Miss  Bernice  Hobson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
T.  Phillips,  Miss  Dottibee  Latham,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  C.  Morris,  Mr.  J.  C.  Seagrave,  Mr.  J.  McC. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Charles  D.  Smithy  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Young,  Miss  Young,  Miss  Elise  Young,  Mr. 
Arthur  Meyer. 


King  Ludwig  II  of  Bavaria  deserves  a 
prominent  place  in  the  annals  of  music.  He 
not  only  made  a  home  for  Wagner  and  his 
operas  in  Munich,  but  he  also,  when  the  Bay- 
reuth  Theatre  was  built,  contributed  300,000 
marks  toward  the  first  Wagner  festival  there. 
He  wanted  that  theatre  in  Munich,  but  the 
enemies  of  Wagner  frustrated  that  scheme, 
the  result  being  that  millions  of  dollars,  which 
would  have  been  spent  in  Munich,  went  to 
Bayreuth.  In  carrying  out  Wagner's  plans 
the  king  also  created  an  up-to-date  high  school 
of  music,  and  engaged  men  like"  Hans  von 
Biilow,  Cornelius,  and  Porges.  Politically, 
King  Ludwig  II  owes  his  fame  to  the  letter 
he  wrote  to  King  William  of  Prussia,  offering 
him  the  imperial  crown  in  the  name  of  the 
German  sovereigns,  and  subsequently  to  the 
active  part  he  took  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
War. 


Charles  Hazeltine,  the  aged  cast  colorer, 
whose  work  is  known  all  over  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  the  art  centres  of  Eu- 
rope, died  a  few  days  ago  at  Pawtucket,  Rhode 
Island,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year.  It  was  not 
in  the  making  of  casts  with  plaster  of  paris 
models  that  he  excelled,  but  in  the  coloring 
of  them  he  was  unsurpassed,  as  he  was  the 
first  to  succeed.  His  process  was  secret,  but 
it  was  known  that  he  used  fruit  and  vege- 
table dyes.  His  casts  assumed  the  rich  olive 
hue  of  age  and  were  eagerly  sought  by  those 
able  to  appreciate  them.  The  results  of  his 
work  were  casts  of  medallions  and  plaques  of 
richest  beauty.  He  imitated  in  his  colorings 
various  kinds  of  wood,  old  ivory,  stone,  and 
metal.  He  raised  the  making  of  casts  to  the 
level  of  a  fine  art,  being  the  first  to  succeed  in 
coloring  them. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

To  a  Lark  of  Thebes. 
Oh,  lark  upon  the  fallow  fields, 
What  make  you  here  so  far  from  home, 
'Mid  temple,  tomb,  and  obelisk — 
What    make    you    here? 

Dark  grandeur  lies  upon  the  hills, 
And  darker  silence  'neath  their  crest 
Where  ancient  emperors   lie  mute — 
What  make  you  here? 

What  care  you  for  the  ancient  days, 
The  south's  unchecked,  impetuous  glow? 
Yours  is  the  quiet  upland   wood — 
What  make  you  here? 

We  two  are  aliens  far  from  home. 
Oh,  bird,  could  we  but  turn  our  flight 
Back  to  our  own  unfamed  fields, 
Back  to  our  joy! 
—From     "A     Troop     of    the    Guard,     and    Other 
Poems,"  by  Hermann  Hagedorn. 


The  Song  of  the  Tinker. 
I  am  the  man  of  pot  and  pan, 

I  am  a  lad  of  mettle; 
My  tent  I  pitch  by  the  wayside  ditch 

To  mend  your  can  and  kettle; 
While  town-bred  folk  bear  a  year-long  yoke 

Among  their  feeble  fellows, 
I   clink  and   clank  on  the   hedgerow   bank, 

And  blow  my  snoring  bellows. 

I  loved  a  lass  with  hair  like  brass, 

And  eyes  like  a  brazier  glowing; 
But  the  female  crew,  what  they  will  do, 

I  swear  is  past  all  knowing! 
She  flung  her  cap  at  a  ploughman  chap, 

And  a  fool  I  needs  must  think  her, 
Who  left  for  an  oaf  the  mug  and  loaf. 

And  the  snug  little  tent  of  a  tinker. 

But,  clank  and  clang,  let  women  go  hang, 

And  who  shall  care  a  farden? 
With  the  solder  strong  of  a  laugh  and  a  song 

My  mind  I'll  heal  and  harden, 
My  ways  I'll  wend,  and  the  pots  I'll  mend 

For  gaffer  and  for  gammer, 
And  drive  my  cart  with  a  careless  heart, 

And  sit  by  the  road  and  hammer! 

— May  Byron,   in   the  Spectator. 


Dusk. 
The  ferries  ply  like  shuttles  in  a  loom, 

And  many  barques  come  in  across  the  bay, 
To  lights  and  bells  that  signal  through  the  gloom 

Of  twiiight  gray.' 

And  like  the  blown  soft  flutter  of  the  snow 

The    wide-winged    sea-birds    droop    from    closing 
skies, 

And  hover  near  the  water — circling  low, 
As  the  day  dies. 

The  city  like  a  shadowed  castle  stands — 
Its  turrets  indistinctly  touching  night; 

Like  earth-born  stars,  far-fetched  from  fairy  lands, 
Its  lamps  are  bright. 

This  is  my  hour  when  wonder  springs  anew 
To  see  the  towers  ascending  pale  and  high, 

And  the  long  seaward  distances  of  blue, 
And  the  dim  sky. 

— Zoe  Akins,  in  Hampton's  Magazine. 


Atoning  Beauty. 
With  brick  and  wood  and  stone  surrounding  me, 

In   the  near  distance  is  a  wondrous  thing, — 
The  blossomed  beauty  of  a  single  tree, 

Over  which  hovers  many  a  snowy  wing. 

It  is  the  splendor  of  the  peach's  pink, 

Just  one  colossal  flower  the  blossoms  seem; 

While  in  and  out  among  them  rise  and  sink 
A  flock  of  doves,  white  as  the  lilies'  gleam. 

And,  lo!  to  marvels  of  the  bloom  and  dove, 
The  setting  day,   adding  a  glory  more, 

Lets  a  pink,    white-flecked   cloud    float  just   above, 
Making  a  vision  never  seen  before. 

What  of  these  high  brick  walls  and  postern  gates 
That  shut  me  in  to  my  one-windowed  room, 

Since  the  Great  Artist  here  a  scene  creates 

That  makes  me  glimpse  the  harmonies  to  come! 

— Charlotte   Fiske   Bates,    in   Christian   Register. 


Professor  Schiaparelli,  former  chief  astron- 
omer and  director  of  the  Milan  Observatory, 
died  in  Milan  this  month.  He  it  was  who 
discovered  the  canal-like  markings  on  the 
planet  Mars  in  1877.  Giovanni  Virginio 
Schiaparelli  leaped  into  the  notice  of  the 
general  public  when  he  announced  his  dis- 
covery of  the  so-called  canals  of  Mars,  a 
venture  in  astronomical  speculation  which 
caused  more  discussion  than  any  other  theory 
of  the  heavens  since  it  was  finally  settled  that 
the  earth  moves  around  the  sun  and  not  the 
sun  around  the  earth.  Among  astronomers 
Schiaparelli  already  had  become  famous.  He 
was  born  in  1835,  at  Savigliano,  a  town  in 
Piedmont.  After  he  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Berlin  he  returned  to  Italy  in 
1859,  and  was  at  once  appointed  an  assistant 
in  the  observatory  of  Brera  at  Milan.  In 
1862  he  became  the  director  of  the  observa- 
tory and  that  place  he  held  until  his  retire- 
ment in   1900. 


Furstner,  who  is  Richard  Strauss's  pub- 
lisher, demands  $1000  for  each  performance 
of  the  new  Strauss  comic  opera.  The  Metro- 
politan will  not  pay  the  royalty  demanded. 


A  Thoughtful  Parting  Gift. 

An  appropriately  decorated  Bon  Voyage 
Box  filled  with  delicious  candies.  At  any  of 
Geo.  Haas  &  Sons'  four  stores:  Phelan 
Building,  Fillmore  at  Ellis.  Van  Ness  at  Sut- 
ter, and  28  Market  St.,  near  Ferry. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Under  the  management  of  James  Woods 


The  farthest 
advance  of 
science  in 
service 


SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 

SAN  FRANCISCO  INSTITUTE  OF  ART 

(formerly  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute) 
Affiliated  with  the  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


PAINTING 

DRAWING 

DECORATIVE 
DESIGNING 


MODELING 

ILLUSTRATING 

TEACHERS' 
COURSE 


Day,  Night  and  Saturday  Classes.     School  opens  August  6 

Circulars  mailed  oa  application  lo  the  S.   F.  Institute  of 
Art,  San  Francisco. 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

Most  Delightful  Climate  od  Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Summer  rates  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 

from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 

Coast  S.  S.  Co.  steamers. 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and   other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New   700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see  H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;  Main  3917. 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Gough  Sis. 

A  comfortable,  high   order,  uptown 

hotel,  uow  under  the  management  of 

THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN 

Formerly  manager  of  St.  Dnnstan's. 


HOTEL  SACRAMENTO 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Elegant  new  fire-proof  construction.     Service 

as  perfcet  as  expert  management  can  produce. 

ALBERT  BETTENS,  Proprietor 


Byron 

Hot  Springs 

One  of  the  world's  most  curative  springs, 
2J-1  hours  from  San  Francisco;  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  hotels  and  a  delightful  place  for 
rest  and  recreation.  See  Southern  Pacific  In- 
formation Bureau,  James  Flood  Building,  any 
S.  P.  Agent,  or  Peck-Judah,  789  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  or  553  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, or  address  manager,  Byron  Hot  Springs, 
California. 


SAN  MATEO-For 

sale  one 

of  the  most 

beautiful  homes 

on  the  Peninsula.     House  of  1- 

rooms,  grounds  4  acres  in 

tinesl  section 

of   the  ne 

w  town 

of  Hillsbo 

■ough.     Garage 

and  stable. 

Will  sell  furniture. 

B.  P. 

OLIVER, 

San  Francisco. 

^'Siiiw 


HOTELSAVOY 

SEATTLB 

"Twelte  Stories  of 
Solid  Comfort" 

Building;,     concrete, 

steel  and  marble. 
In   most  fashionable 

shopping  district. 
Bound  magazines  in 

reading  room. 
Most  refined  hostelry 

in  Seattle. 
Absolutely  firepr 

Rates,  &  1.5(1  - 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"I  should  like  to  belong  to  the  Stock  Ex- 
change," sighed  the  old  maid.  "I  hear  people 
are  squeezed  there  so  constantly." — Town 
Topics. 

First  Actor — When  I  was  in  Africa  I  was 
nearly  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell. 
Second  Actor — Oh!  Who  threw  the  egg? — 
M.  A.  P. 

Tailor — Sir,  I  have  made  clothes  for  some 
of  the  best  houses.  Customer — Maybe  they 
will  fit  a  house.  They  certainly  won't  fit  a 
man. — Puck. 

"Was  your  husband  kind  to  you  during 
your  illness  ?"  "Koind  ?  Ah,  indade,  mum  ! 
Moike  was  more  loike  a  neighbor  thon  a  hus- 
band."— Life. 

"What  monogram  would  you  like  on  your 
stationery,  madam  ?"  "Why,  I  don't  know ; 
but  the  one  that  is  most  in  fashion,  of  course." 
— Buffalo  Express. 

"Look  here — that  check  you  gave  me  is  no 
good!"  "All  right,  old  man — don't  get  sore 
'  at  my  awkwardness.  I'll  give  you  another." 
— Cleveland  Leader. 

Said  He — I  have  employed  an  instructor  in 
elocution  to  teach  me  how  to  talk.  Said  She 
— What  you  need  is  some  one  to  teach  you 
what  to  say. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

"Don't  be  afraid,"  said  a  mother  to  her 
child  at  the  fair  show,  "the  lion  is  stuffed." 
"Yes,  ma,"  responded  the  lad,  "but  perhaps 
he  could  find  room  for  a  little  boy  like  me!" 
— Ideas. 

"I  wouldn't  trust  myself  in  India,"  said  the 
unmarried  man.  "Afraid  of  wild  beasts?" 
asked  the  Benedick.  "Not  a  bit ;  but  I  see 
there  are  26,000,000  widows  in  India!" — Yon- 
kers  Statesman. 

"Honesty,  my  son,"  said  the  millionaire,  "is 
the  best  policy."  "Well,  perhaps  it  is,  dad," 
rejoined  the  youthful  philosopher,  "but  it 
strikes  me  you  have  done  pretty  well,  never- 
theless. "—Tit-Bits. 

"So  Jack  and  Tom  proposed  last  night. 
Which  did  you  accept  ?"  "Why,  my  dear,  I 
was  so  excited  I  can't  remember.  But  which- 
ever calls  tonight  must  be  the  one." — Spokane 
Spokesman-Review. 

Tattered  Terry — There  goes  a  kind  man. 
The  last  time  I  went  to  him  I  didn't  have  a 
cent,  and  he  gave  me  all  he  could.  Weary 
Walter — What  was  that?  Tattered  Terry — 
Thirty  days. — Puck. 

Mrs.  Nuwed,  Sr.  (to  son,  after  family  jar) 
— Don't  forget,  son,  that  "a  soft  answer 
turneth  away  wrath."  Mr.  Nuwed,  Jr. — Well, 
I  know  a  soft  question  of  mine  brought  a  lot 
of  it  on  me. — Smart  Set. 

"Mr.  Grimes,"  said  the  rector  to  the  ves- 
tryman, "we  had  better  take  up  the  collection 
before  the  sermon  this  morning."  "Indeed?" 
"Yes,  I'm  going  to  preach  on  the  subject  of 
economy." — Stray  Stories. 

Little  Johnny — Dad,  there's  girl  at  our 
school  whom  we  call  "Postscript."  Dad — 
"Postscript!"  What  do  you  call  her  "Post- 
script" for?  Little  Johnny — 'Cos  her  name  is 
Adeline  Moore. — Tid-Bits. 

"We  keep  our  own  cow,"  explained  the 
hostess  proudly.  "So  we're  sure  of  our  milk." 
"Well,"  interrupted  the  small  son  of  the  guest, 
setting  down  his  cup,  "somebody's  stung  you 
with  a  sour  cow." — Toledo  Blade. 

Bookkeeper — The  fact  that  your  grand- 
father has  married  again  seems  to  please  you, 
Bobbie.  Office  Boy — I  guess  yes.  Aint  I  got 
another  grandmother  ter  die  now  when  I  want 
ter  go  to  the  ball  game? — Boston  Transcript. 

"I  suppose  you  sell  a  lot  of  cook  books 
here  ?"  "Thousands,  sir,  thousands,"  answered 
the  bookseller.  "Women  appreciate  a  good 
cook  book,  eh  ?"  "Oh,  it  isn't  the  women  that 
buy  them,  it's  their  husbands." — Washingtoii 
Star. 

"Gracious !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Goodley,  "just 
listen  to  that  clergyman !  I'm  positive  he's 
swearing.  Evidently  he's  missed  his  voca- 
tion." "No,"  replied  her  husband;  "I  think 
it  was  his  train." — Catholic  Standard  and 
Times. 

"May  I  see  my  father's  record?"  asked  the 
new  student.  "He  was  in  the  class  of  '77." 
"Certainly,  my  boy.  What  for?"  "He  told 
me  when  I  left  home  not  to  disgrace  him, 
sir,  and  I  wish  to  see  just  how  far  I  can  go." 
— Buffalo  Express. 

Lady  Shopper — I  am  looking  for  a  suitable 
Christmas  present  for  a  gentleman.  Clerk — 
What  is  your  friend's  occupation  ?  Lady 
Shopper — He  is  an  undertaker.  Clerk — An 
undertaker.  Let  me  show  you  a  nice  berry 
set. — Boston  Transcript. 

'What  is  woman  ?"  asked  the  speaker. 
"  vVoman,"  replied  a  man  in  the  audience — 
:  married  man — "is  an  animate  being,  with 
de  power  of  speech  abnormally  developed, 
.nd  entirely  surrounded  by  a  dress  that  but- 
.v<ns  up  the  back." — The  Sufferer. 

Visitor — So  your  boy  is  in  college,  is  he, 
Mr.  Corntossle  ?    Farmer — I  can't  say  exactly. 


He's  in  ther  ball  nine,  an'  in  therrowin'  crew, 
an'  in  ther  jumnayzeeum,  an'  in  ther  dormy- 
tory,  but  whether  he's  ever  in  ther  college  is 
more'n  I  kin  find  out  by  his  letters. — Harper's 
Bazar. 

Census-Taker— What  did  you  say  your  name 
is?  Editor  of  the  Century — R.  U.  Johnson. 
Census-Taker — What  difference  does  it  make 
whether  I  am  Johnson  or  not?  You've  got 
to  answer  the  questions  I  ask  or  get  arrested. 
What  did  you  say  your  name  is? — Somerville 
Journal. 


NATURE  NOTES,  BY  LITTLE  JOHNNY. 


Early  volumes  of  the  Argonaut  contain  some 
of  Ambrose  Bierce's  richest  humor,  in  the 
form  of  stories  by  "Little  Johnny."  The 
natural  history  notes  following  are  reprinted 
from  issues  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  1878  : 

THE    SNAIL. 

The  snail  carries  his  house  onto  his  back 
wen  he  is  to  home,  but  sometimes  he  isnt. 
Wen  you  see  a  wite  shel  without  nothing  in 
it  but  just  a  twist,  thats  a  snail  wich  isent  to 
home.  It  is  jolly  good  fun  for  to  see  hens  a 
pickin  up  snail  shels,  thinkn  they  was  werms. 
The  hens  dont  swaller  em  but  lay  em  down 
careless  like,  and  steps  of  without  looken  back, 
like  they  hadnt  seen  em.  Hens  is  good  to 
eat,  but  not  the  ole  he  fellers.  They  lay 
eggs  and  cackels.  Some  boys  can  cackel  good 
as  a  hen,  but  no  egs. 

Wen  snails  is  a  way  from  home  they  call 
em  slugs,  and  these  is  them  wich  we  find 
their  shels.  Snails  stick  out  their  eyes  like 
a  stove  pipe,  but  it  dont  do  em  any  good,  for 
soon  as  they  sees  any  thing  they  puis  em  in 
agin.  Where  they  go  there  is  gum,  like  eels. 
The  eels  in  eel  pie  dont  have  no  gum,  but 
eel  pie  stick  to  your  ribs,  and  gives  you  a 
tuckout  better  than  fried. 

Snails  is  slo  coaches,  but  the  tortis  can  beat 
em  at  that ;  but  a  tortis  can  make  pretty  gude 
time  for  short  dissences,  if  he  has  got  a  live 
coal  to  back  him. 

My  sister  says  does  the  snail  put  his  shel 
up  in  curl  papers,  but  wen  wimmen  fokes  tries 
for  to  be  funny,  Uncle  Ned  says  its  jest  dis- 
gusten ! 

THE  EPHALENT. 

This  is  the  biggest  thing  in  the  world,  and 
is  never  seen  only  wen  it  is  a  workin  for  the 
sircus,  and  then  wen  it  goes  from  one  place 
to  a  other  it  has  a  funeral  psession,  and 
wagons  a  follerin,  and  the  band  a  plane,  and 
my  mother  wont  let  me  go  to  the  sho,  but 
Billy,  thats  my  brother,  went  and  next  day 
he  hurt  hisself  jumpin  over  too  chairs. 

The  ephalent  has  a  trunk  like  a  tale,  only 
thicker.  Its  more  like  a  nose,  but  long  and 
curly.  Their  trunks  is  holler,  like  a  garden 
hoze,  an  sum  times  they  gits  em  ful  of  muddy 
woter  an  bloze  it  skihi.  Wen  a  ephalent  has 
got  his  trunk  ful,  like  that,  if  you  woud  so  up 
the  nozzle  with  a  nedle  an  thred.  he  wude  hav 
to  swaller  the  woter  and  wude  be  sick  abed. 

One  kind  of  ephalents  feets  has  got  3  tose, 
and  there  is  a  other  kind  has  got  5,  and  thats 
the  best  brand  for  to  git,  coz  more  like  hu- 
mans. They  ol  hav  years  like  table  cloths, 
only  not  figgered,  and  their  skins  is  too  big 
for  em  an  has  to  hav  tucks  in  it,  an  their 
teeths  is  ol  tucks,  too.  Billy  says  once  there 
was  a  man  put  his  hed  in  a  ephalents  mouth, 
wich  was  safe  nough  to  do,  coz  its  teeth  is 
outside,  and  the  man  wich  dont  put  his  hed 
in  is  the  bravest. 

Uncle  Ned,  wich  has  been  in  Injy  and 
every  were,  he  says  once  in  Celon  there  was  a 
ephalent  come  foolin  a  round  a  man's  bungalo, 
wich  is  house  there,  and  made  trax  at  nite. 
In  the  mornin  the  man  he  see  the  trax,  and 
he  said  to  his  whife,  the  man  said: 


"Sary,  if  them  Smith  girls  comes  a  visitin 
here  any  more  barefoot  you  tel  em  they  jest 
better  go  back  to  Chicago  were  the  snakes  is 
kep  at  the  drug  stores  in  bottles." 

CATS. 

This  is  not  a  essay  on  the  cat,  wich  wude 
be  one,  but  on  cats  wich  is  sevral,  for  cats  is 
never  by  theirselfs  only  wen  they  are  a  larkin 
on  the  roophs  at  night.  But  they  are  a  lone 
wen  they  cetches  a  mouce,  except  the  mouce. 
They  can  look  better  in  the  dark  than  day 
times,  tho  they  isent  so  much  for  to  see,  but 
dogs  look  best  with  a  brass  coler.  Billy, 
thats  my  brother,  says  if  a  dog  has  a  coler 
with  his  number  onto  it  in  figgers  he  dont  go 
mad.     Billy  says  thats  the  law. 

Cats  wich  have  kitns  is  better  than  the 
other  kind,  cause  its  good  fun  for  to  drownd 
em  in  a  bag.  Uncle  Ned  he  says  wen  you 
have  got  some  kitns  to  be  drownded,  if  you 
aply  to  the  Society  for  Preventin  Cewrelty  to 
Annimels,  they  will  furnish  rose  water  and  a 
bag  made  out  of  Honeytown  lace. 

Wen  cats  is  a  swearin,  and  a  blasfemin, 
and  a  tryin  the  gage  cocks  of  their  steam 
bilers  in  the  back  yard  at  nite,  it  makes  a 
feller  offle  frade  if  he  isent  a  sleepin  with  his 
sister. . 

Our  folks  had  a  ole  cat  wich  cot  a  mouce 
but  dident  kil  it,  only  hurt  it  in  side.  Then 
she  laid  it  down,  and  lay  down  her  ownself, 
a  little  way  of,  and  shet  down  her  eyes  and 
forgot ;  but  wen  it  had  crold  away  a  bit  she 
remembered.  Then  father  he  said  he  bedam, 
and  the  way  he  kickt  that  cat  was  as  crewil 
as  you  ever  seen.  Then  Franky,  thats  the 
baby,  wich  was  a  setten  on  the  flore,  luked  up 
very  much  intrested  and  said:     "Agin  I" 

RINOSY   ROSES. 

Wen  my  father  tole  me  one  day  wy  dident 
I  rite  about  the  unicorn,  I  said  I  wude,  and  I 
set  down  and  rote  a  bout  its  one  horn,  and 
how  it  had  a  mane  like  a  horses  mane,  and 
how  it  stude  onto  its  hine  feets  an  fot  lions, 
and  evry  thing,  but  wen  I  come  to  its  tale 
I  said  did  it  have  a  tossel.  My  father  he 
said :  "Johnny,  if  you  have  got  to  the  end 
wy  dont  you  stop?"  Then  he  tole  me  not  to 
bother  him,  but  look  in  the  books,  cos  it  was 
nothing  but  a  rinosy  rose,  and  you  never  see 
sech  a  furious  boy  like  I  was  I  I  got  a  picter 
of  a  unicorn  and  a  picter  of  a  rinosy  rose, 
and  shode  em,  and  said  did  he  take  me  for  a 
fool.  My  father  he  lookt  at  the  too  picters 
reel  carefle,  and  then  he  had  to  confes  they 
wasent  a  bit  alike. 

The  rinosy  rose  fites  with  elefants,  wich  it 
sticks  in  the  belly  with  its  horn,  and  then 
holds  em  up  for  to  be  sick.  A  book  wich  I 
have  got  says  wen  one  has  got  a  ellifant  onto 
its  nose  the  elifants  greece  gets  in  the  other 
fellers  eys  and  puts  em  out,  but  if  I  had  got 
a  proboseus  and  two  big  tusks  you  woudent 
see  me  fiten  with  greese  and  furnishin  the 
greece  my  ownself. 

In  Africa  the  natif  niggers  bilds  their  houses 
on  top  of  gate  posts  for  to  keep  the  snakes 
out,  and  one  day  2  niggers  wich  had  their 
house  that  way  was  a  setting  onto  the  flore  a 
playing  cards,  and  a  rinosy  rose  wich  had  gone 
under  the  house  it  stuck  its  horn  up  thru  the 
flore  between  the  two  niggerses  legs,  and  wen 
it  come  up  one  nigger  he  says:    "Wot's  that?" 

But  the  other,  wich  had  jest  plade  a  card, 
was  lookin  in  his  hand  and  dident  see  the 
horn,  so  he  sed :  "You  know  wot  it  is,  well 
enuf ;  have  you  got  anything  to  beat  it,  thats 
the  question."  Then  the  other  nigger  he  said : 
"No,  I  dont  bleeve  I  hav,  less  I  trump ;  I 
I  spose  wen  a  horn  is  plade  I  ot  to -trumpet." 

But  he  dident,  cos  that  house  was  upset 
quicker  than  a  minnit,  and  you  never  see  sech 
a  sprised  feller  as  the  other  nigger  wich  was 
a  studyin  his  hand. 
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Strenuosity  in  Flux. 
In  one  of  those  "earnest  expressions"  suited  to  the 
ody-goody  tradition  of  the  Outlook,  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
xer,  admirer  of  "sport,"  and  close  friend  of  many 
ize-fighters,  comes  out  against  the  prize  ring.  He 
icerely  trusts  "that  public  sentiment  will  be  aroused"; 
declares  that  it  will  be  "an  admirable  thing  if  some 
Shod  can  be  devised  to  stop  the  exposition  of  prize- 
'ht  pictures."  This  expression  is  gratifying  as  it  is 
rprising.  Until  reading  it  we  had  presumed  our- 
ves,  along  with  other  protestants  against  prize- 
hting,  to  be  weaklings,  milk-sops,  mollycoddles.  It  is 
?gested  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  Outlook  office  has 
1  a  softening  influence  upon  a  strenuous  mind,  but 
rhaps  it  is  merely  a  case  of  adaptation — a  case  where 
lersonal  sentiment  has  been  revised  to  suit  a  modified 
blic  mood.  Perhaps  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  applying  to 
:  prize-fight  that  principle  in  statesmanship  which  he 
lessly  announced  in  his  pronouncement  favoring  the 
ect  primary  in  Xew  York.  "I  believe  the  people  de- 
Jid  it,"  he  wrote;  "I  most  earnestly  hope  it  will  be 
icted  into  a  law."     Of  course,  if  the  "people  demand 


it" — if  public  sentiment,  right  or  wrong,  no  longer 
tolerates  the  prize-fight — then  there  is  a  reason  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  change  of  heart.  Flexibility  in  matters  of 
this  kind  has  its  uses ;  it  enables  even  the  most  strenuous 
of  men  to  adapt  his  opinions  and  policies  to  changing 
times  and  standards. 


Mr.  Pinchot's  "Cause." 

Mr.  Pinchot's  participation  in  the  California  cam- 
paign serves  to  emphasize  the  particular  cause  of 
which  he  is  the  exponent.  Conservation  indeed  is  the 
burden  of  his  song,  due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
no  knowledge  of  Califomian  affairs,  that  he  is 
peculiarly  a  man  of  one  idea.  Curiously  enough,  Mr. 
Pinchot  is  not  definite  and  clear  even  when  treating  of 
his  specialty.  He  has  caught  the  trick  of  dealing  out 
resounding  generalizations  tending  rather  to  confuse 
than  to  define  the  issue.  He  tells  us,  for  example,  that 
conservation  is  "a  question  of  right  or  wrong" ;  that 
"we  have  got  a  duty  to  perform  and  a  tremendous 
one" ;  that  "we  owe  a  debt  to  generations  to  come" ; 
that — here  we  have  a  suggestion  of  the  muckraker — 
there  are  "plenty  of  congressmen  who  wear  stripes  and 
jump  whenever  their  master  whistles,"  whatever  that 
may  mean ;  that  "this  is  a  national  fight" ;  that  we  are 
"researching  for  the  liberties  for  which  our  fathers 
died" ;  that  we  must  "win  back  again  our  precious 
rights,"  etc.  But  for  all  these  perfervid  expressions, 
Mr.  Pinchot  does  not  tell  us  what  he  means  by  con- 
servation, where  he  would  have  his  system  begin,  how 
far  he  would  have  it  go,  where  he  would  draw  the 
line  between  public  and  private  initiative. 

Since  Mr.  Pinchot's  presentment  is  not  clear  we 
must  resort  to  his  record  to  learn  the  significance 
of  conservation  as  he  conceives  it.  And  here  we 
find  a  most  interesting  demonstration.  Mr.  Pinchot's 
first  procedure  after  he  had  induced  President  Roose- 
velt to  indorse  all  his  doings  was  to  organize  a 
forestry  "machine."  He  established  an  office  at  Wash- 
ington with  assistants,  clerks,  etc.,  calling  annually,  for 
its  maintenance,  for  more  money  than  the  government 
has  ever  received  or  is  likely  to  receive  under  any 
scheme  of  public  ownership  of  our  natural  resources. 
Then  he  organized  a  "forestry  service"  whose  mem- 
bers were  largely  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  exploiting 
the  conservation  idea  before  the  country.  Among  other 
activities,  Mr.  Pinchot's  young  men  made  it  a  point 
to  attend  local  and  sectional  conventions  in  force  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  an  "atmosphere"  favorable  to 
the  new  programme,  their  expenses  being  paid  out  of 
Forestry  Bureau  funds.  Then,  since  the  force  of 
"trained  men"  was  not  sufficient  for  Mr.  Pinchot's 
purposes,  a  considerable  number  were  detailed  under 
salary  to  study  forestry  at  Yale  College  and  else- 
where. Another  step  in  Mr.  Pinchot's  plan  was 
arbitrarily  by  executive  order  to  withdraw  from  the 
operations  of  the  land  laws  enacted  by  Congress 
large  sections  of  country,  part  of  it  forested,  part 
of  it  bare.  There  was  no  law  authorizing  the 
President  or  his  executive  agents  to  do  this  thing, 
but  Mr.  Pinchot's  education  under  the  German  system 
had  not  inspired  him  with  respect  for  law  in  such  mat- 
ters. He  simply  went  ahead  and  did  what  he  wished 
to  do  under  the  startling  theory  that  the  executive 
authority  may  do  whatever  it  chooses  provided  it  is  not 
specifically  by  law  estopped  from  so  doing. 

When  Mr.  Taft  came  into  the  presidency  he  found 
in  full  force  a  system  of  arbitrary  procedure  in  rela- 
tion to  public  lands  positively  lawless,  indeed  nothing 
short  of  fanatical  in  its  conception  and  methods.  Presi- 
dent Taft  is  a  respecter  of  law.  He  has  his  own,  and 
we  think  quite  extreme,  ideas  of  conservation,  but  he 
does  not  assume  to  be  a  law  unto  himself.  He  checked 
Mr.  Pinchot's  activities  and  took  steps  to  bring  the 
Forestry  Bureau  down  to  a  legal  and  legitimate  scheme 
of  operations.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Mr.  Pinchot 
broke  over  all  proper  and  decent  restraints  and  became 


A  Policy  of  Stagnation. 

Mr.  Taft,  under  the  harassments  of  a  vexed  situa- 
tion, appears  to  have  become  infected  with  extrava- 
gant conservation  ideas,  although  he  does  not  pretend 
to  understand  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  He 
has  secured  action  by  Congress  authorizing  certain 
withdrawals  of  land,  and  under  this  act,  since  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress,  he  has  "reserved"  in  the  aggre- 
gate some  seventy-one  millions  of  acres  of  land  pre- 
sumed to  be  coal  bearing.  He  has  removed  from  the 
ordinary  operations  of  the  land  laws  vast  areas,  some 
of  which  were  in  the  way  of  development  through  pri- 
vate initiative  in  accord  with  our  system  established 
concurrently  with  the  foundation  of  the  government 
and  under  which  our  extraordinary  development  has 
been  attained. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  these  lands?  This  is  a 
question  which  nobody  pretends  to  answer.  Surely  the 
government  will  not  undertake  to  develop  coal  mines, 
to  work  the  timber  tracts  or  to  set  up  power  plants. 
There  is  nothing  in  our  scheme  of  government  either 
authorizing  or  justifying  such  a  procedure.  It  would 
be  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  our  system,  a 
thing  wholly  without  precedent,  in  positive  conflict 
with  our  fundamental  idea  of  government  and  our 
ways  of  doing  things.  There  is  no  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  government  for  doing  these  things, 
no  competent  agents  at  hand  even  if  the  means  were 
available.  In  effect,  the  action  of  the  government 
estops  development  and  progress,  postpones  the  doing 
of  things  which  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  particu- 
larly the-  development  of  the  West  calls  for. 

In  the  Pacific  States  we  are  already  beginning  to 
trace  the  effects  of  this  procedure.  California  pays 
anywhere  from  $16  to  ?20  per  ton  for  imported  coal, 
while  our  abounding  coal  measures  in  Alaska  and  else- 
where are  locked  and  barred  against  enterprise — the 
only  kind  of  enterprise  by  which  they  can  be  developed. 
Timber  lands  privately  owned  have  advanced  from  $3 
to  S10  per  acre  because  of  a  policy  which  practically 
limits  the  timber  supply  by  elimination  of  the  fields  in 
the  possession  of  the  government.  The  emigration 
movement,  so  important  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  coun- 
try, has  been  diverted  from  our  Western  States  to 
Canada,  some  three  hundred  thousand  Americans  hav- 
ing already  gone  across  to  British  territory,  where  their 
coming  is  encouraged  by  liberal  land  laws.  Lands  in 
the  West  privately  owned  are  tremendously  enhanced  in 
value,  to  the  advantage  of  speculators  who  have  ac- 
quired them  through  one  method  or  another  in  times 
past.  These  are  some  of  the  effects  of  a  scheme  of 
conservation  founded  in  a  radical  misconception  of 
Western  conditions  and  pursued  under  ideas  wholly 
impracticable  from  the  standpoint  of  American  tradi- 
tion, experience,  and  condition. 

Conservation  of  the  kind  inaugurated  by  Pinchot, 
and  even  in  a  modified  form  accepted  by  President 
Taft,  means  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  blocking 
of  enterprise  in  Western  States  and  Territories.  The 
theory  is  that  it  saves  our  coal  measures,  our  timber 
areas,  our  water-power  sites  from  spoliation.  The 
truth  is  that  it  merely  postpones  the  utilization  of  these 
things.  The  old  idea  that  the  resources  of  the  country 
are  conserved  when  they  are  used,  that  they  are  wasted 
when  they  are  held  in  disuse,  has  been  completely 
thrown  over ;  we  have  taken  up  the  opposing  tl 
that  our  resources  are  saved — conserved — only 
they  are  withheld  from  development.     In  the  meai 
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'othing  is  being  done  and  nothing  can  be  done  with  the 

nserved"  resources. 

change,"  itne  en&  we  shall  return  to  the  only  system  pos- 

are    squeezeehe  American  scheme  of  things.     We  shall  give 

Topics.  ,jse  ancj  capjtai   permission  to  work  out  the 

First  Act  or—     the     countrv    through    utilization     of     its 
nearly    killed    b„  "  . 

Second  Actor G^  nere  1S  n0  other  practical  or  possible  way, 

M.  A.  P.  jut  of  the  question  for  the  government  to 

Tailor — Sir,  I    itself    the    work    of    development.     Take 

of-„th,-e  bes,t  h°l  example:     There  are  enormous  coal  meas- 

will  fit  a  house  r 

man Puck.       t  countrv,  but  it  will  take  a  world  of  capital 

"Was   your   se  of  them.     Mines  must  be  exploited;  rail- 

your  illness?"  ,t  be  built  connecting  the  coal  regions  with 

band"— liY^1'  sllips  muSt  be  brou»ht  t0  carry  coal  from  the 
„„„  -it  ports  to  the  markets.  Will  the  government  do 
this?  Of  course  not.  It  is  not  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
It  is  not  possible.  If  it  should  be  undertaken  the  work 
would  necessarily  be  in  the  hands  of  small  officials  and 
therefore  badly  done.  The  cost  would  be  enormous. 
The  waste  would  be  prodigious.  The  scandal  of  it  all 
would  be  a  thing  beyond  all  bounds.  In  the  end  we 
must  fall  back  on  the  old  rule  under  which  our  fathers 
occupied  and  built  up  the  country  and  under  which  our 
amazing  national  progress  has  been  wrought  out.  In 
the  meantime  the  progress  of  the  West  will  have  to  wait 
until  sentimentalism  and  follv  have  run  their  course. 


Rubber-Stamp  Legislation. 

It  was  not  intended  by  the  founders  of  this  republic 
to  have  the  laws  made  directly  by  the  people.  The 
purely  democratic  method  of  self-government  was 
rigidly  held  down  to  town  meetings,  where  the  concerns 
were  small  and  well  understood  and  easy  to  dispose  of. 
The  framers  of  the  American  constitutional  system, 
themselves  picked  men — the  elder  Pitt  said  that  "for 
solidity  of  reasoning,  for  force  of  sagacity  and  wisdom 
of  conclusion,  no  body  of  men  could  stand  in  prefer- 
ence to  them" — insisted  that  the  business  of  law-making 
should  be  taken  away  from  the  hit-or-miss  guessing  of 
a  crowd  and  given  into  the  hands  of  deliberative  bodies. 
Hence  the  creation  of  Congress  and  of  State,  county, 
and  municipal  legislatures. 

As  a  whole,  the  system  has  worked  well;  where 
it  has  not  quite  met  expectation  the  fault  has  been  with 
popular  haste  or  want  of  deliberative  caution  in  choos- 
ing men  to  carry  it  on.  The  system  was  never  very 
bad,  but  at  its  worst  it  did  not  blunder  so  badly  or  so 
stupidly  as  the  public  is  sure  to  do  with  the  law-making 
power  embraced  in  the  initiative  and  referendum.  To 
step  into  a  booth  for  five  minutes  and  legislate  with 
a  rubber  stamp  on  vital  public  questions  is  something 
that  belongs  to  opera  bouffe,  not  to  practical  politics. 
If  one  could  premise  that  the  voters  were  all  fully  in- 
formed, that  they  had  themselves  deliberated,  fhat  they 
were  fit,  the  results  might  be  borne  with,  but  only  the 
few  are  worthy  of  the  responsibilities  which  the  purely 
democratic  method  of  making  laws  confers  on  all. 
Questions  come  up  that  need  the  consideration  of  law- 
yers, economists,  and  trained  publicists,  the  further 
study  of  a  governor  and  his  law  advisers,  perhaps  a 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Yet,  under  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum,  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  may  drop 
in  at  the  polls  while  on  their  way  to  lunch  and  decide 
constitutional  questions,  so  far  as  their  legislative 
power  goes,  by  simple  turns  of  the  wrist.  One  of  them 
may  have  read  of  the  issues  at  stake  in  a  partisan  news- 
paper or  leaflet ;  the  other  may  have  disputed  them  with 
the  first  on  his  way  to  pass  them  into  law;  the  third 
may  know  nothing  about  them  at  all.  But  each  takes 
his  chance  as  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  did  in 
the  Athenian  court,  where  the  questions  which  per- 
plexed a  few  wise  men  were  decided  offhand  by  fools. 

How  this  direct  as  distinguished  from  deliberative 
law-making  works  will  be  shown  to  good  advantage  this 
year  in  Oregon,  where  thirty-two  proposed  statutes  have 
been  set  before  the  people  for  rubber  stamp  disposal. 
Some  of  these  measures  are  not  complex,  while  others 
are,  but  all  call  for  some  special  knowledge  in  the  law- 
maker at  the  booth — the  Solon  who  has  five  minutes  in 
which  to  make  up  his  mind,  if  he  has  not  already  done 
so,  as  to  his  duty  in  the  premises.  The  chances  are, 
as  we  have  already  said,  that  his  mind  will  not  be  made 
up  at  all.  When  a  general  election  is  held  people  get 
excited  about  candidates  and  not  much  about  principles 
that  do  not  apply  to  candidates.  The  vote  falls  off 
enormously  for  a  constitutional  amendment  which  has 
been  submitted  to  the  voters,  as  compared  with  that 
given  either  contending  ticket  at  the  same  time.  Is 
there  any  reason  to  think  that  the  interest  will  be  very 
much  greater  under  the  initiative  and  referendum,  pro- 


viding there  is  anything  more  exciting  to  vote  on  than 
purely  abstract  questions?  In  Oregon  the  voters  will 
be  asked,  for  example,  to  decide  on  two  amendments 
changing  the  old  rule  of  the  constitution  as  to  uni- 
formity of  assessment  and  taxation;  five  more  constitu- 
tional amendments  are  offered:  one  is  for  proportional 
representation ;  one  refers  to  roadbuilding ;  one  grants 
the  suffrage  to  women  taxpayers.  There  are  measures 
rearranging  county  lines,  fixing  the  liability  of  em- 
ployers; one  creating  "People's  Inspectors  of  Govern- 
ment" ;  another  regulating  fishing  on  Rogue  River. 
Here  are  some  subjects  which  will  not  interest  the 
voters,  and  others  that  a  man  needs  to  study  with  ex- 
treme care  if  he  is  going  to  help  decide  them.  All  need 
deliberation  if  the  results  are  to  be  worthy ;  yet,  except- 
ing in  national  and  exciting  State  elections,  how  much 
public  deliberation  do  purely  legislative  questions  get? 
And  are  they  going  to  get  any  more  by  virtue  of  the 
initiative  and  referendum? 

The  more  we  see  of  the  imported  Australian  methods 
of  reforming  our  system  of  representative  government, 
the  less  we  like  them.  It  is  no  mark  of  the  Silurian  to 
prefer  the  old  way.  Given  half  as  much  public  interest 
and  public  spirit  as  the  initiative  and  referendum  sug- 
gest and  the  people  will  elect  the  right  men  to  legisla- 
tive positions  and  thus  get  the  results  which  wisdom, 
honesty,  and  prudence  in  statute-framing  presuppose. 
Those  results  may  not  always  please;  the  higher  quali- 
ties of  the  law-maker  may  sometimes  be  obscured ;  mis- 
takes may  be  made,  for  the  best  men  are  fallible,  but  for 
the  hopeless  confusion  in  law-making,  the  ignorance, 
haste,  and  jumping  at  conclusions  which  a  mixed  elec- 
torate is  sure  to  commit  through  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  the  old  way  of  statute-making,  with  all  its 
faults,  provides  the  only  remedy. 


M.  Bnand's  Reforms. 

In  France  today  the  immediate  outstanding  problem 
is  that  of  electoral  and  administrative  reform.  When 
each  parliament  comes  to  an  end  the  deputies  devote 
themselves  to  bidding  for  votes  by  making  promises  of 
local  favors,  simply  because  the  single-member  con- 
stituency forces  into  prominence  the  individuality  of 
the  would-be  member  rather  than  questions  of  national 
or  imperial  politics.  Everything  centres  around  the 
parish  pump.  One  influential  voter  may  pine  for  the 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  another  may  wish 
to  adorn  himself  with  the  ribbon  of  the  agricultural 
order,  a  third  aspires  after  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  of 
stamps  and  tobacco,  and  so  on.  In  these  circumstances, 
candidates  are  forced  to  neglect  national  issues  and 
shape  their  policy  on  narrow  lines. 

Xow  the  present  premier  of  France,  M.  Briand, 
wishes  to  change  all  that.  He  is  in  favor  of  abolishing 
the  single-member  constituency,  so  that  deputies  may 
be  voted  for  on  broad  principles  rather  than  parochial 
ambitions.  He  wishes  also  to  introduce  the  principle 
of  proportional  representation,  and  to  prolong  the  life 
of  parliament  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  secure  more 
continuity  in  legislative  work.  M.  Briand's  idea  is  that 
a  third  of  the  deputies  shall  retire  periodically,  thus 
always  leaving  in  the  chamber  two-thirds  of  seasoned 
statesmen.  In  this  way  he  hopes  to  lift  the  chamber 
above  local  influences,  and  to  put  an  end  to  that  bidding 
for  votes  which  has  disgraced  the  past. 

Again,  M.  Briand  is  desirous  of  effecting  reform  in 
the  administration  of  the  country  especially  in  relation 
to  the  civil  service.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the 
time  of  the  famous  postmen's  strike  the  postal  service 
of  France  was  wholly  demoralized,  and  that  there  were 
serious  conflicts  with  the  police  and  military.  This 
crisis  was  possible  only  because  the  status  of  the  civil 
sen-ant  has  never  been  legally  defined ;  he  did  not  know 
whether  he  had  or  had  not  the  right  to  strike,  or  how 
he  might  bring  his  grievances  to  the  attention  of  those 
higher  in  authority.  So  M.  Briand's  programme  in- 
cludes a  measure  which  shall  define  the  situation  once 
for  all,  and  he  promises  that  that  measure  shall  safe- 
guard the  liberties  of  civil  servants  as  thoroughly  as 
they  could  themselves  desire  if  they  were  not  actuated 
by  evil  intentions  against  the  rights  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole. 

This  is  a  daring  programme.  For  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  unlike  Congress  or  the  British  parliament, 
the  French  chamber  is  composed  not  of  two  great 
parties,  but  of  no  fewer  than  nine  groups.  Hence  M. 
Briand  has  to  so  order  his  policy  that  he  may  engineer 
his  majority  from  nine  parties  instead  of  two.  And  a 
further  difficulty  of  his  situation  is  that  the  electoral 
professions  made  by  the  deputies  in  their  constituencies 


give  absolutely  no  indication  of  the  attitude  they  wi 
take  in  the  chamber.  Yet  in  the  debate  which  too 
place  when  M.  Briand  unfolded  his  programme  la: 
week  he  was  able  to  secure  a  majority  of  nearly  thn 
hundred  votes.  Such  a  result  speaks  well  for  the  pur 
fying  of  French  parliamentary  methods,  especially  ; 
it  has  apparently  been  obtained  by  abstention  from  th: 
bargaining  for  votes  which  has  vitiated  so  many  admii 
istrations  in  the  past. 


The  "Return"  of  Tom  Watson. 

An  interesting  and,  withal,  an  instructive  incident 
this  year's  politics  is  the  return  of  Tom  Watson  to  & 
"regular"  Democratic  fold.  Everybody,  of  course,  rr 
members  Watson.  He  was  a  Democrat  of  loci 
celebrity  up  to  about  ten  years  ago,  and  as  a  Democn  I 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Fifty-Second  Congres 
He  had  qualities  which  instantly  commanded  attentic 
— very  definite  and  positive  views,  a  fiery  temper  and 
vivid  rhetoric,  marked  eccentricities  of  person  and  mai 
ners.  He  plunged  into  things  with  an  amazing  energ 
His  voice  was  heard  in  every  debate ;  he  invariably  gi 
and  held  the  attention  of  the  House  and,  to  a  degree,  i 
the  country  at  large.  He  became  a  personality,  a  figur 
But  curiously  enough  he  never  became  a  force  in  legi 
lation.  Nominally  a  Democrat,  he  established  no  fo 
lowing  among  Democrats.  He  was  simply  a  brilliai 
independent,  entertaining  and  even  charming,  but  who! 
lacking  in  the  powers  which  come  through  associaticl 
and  cooperation.  He  drifted  naturally  towards,  ai 
finally,  into  Populism.  Watson  served  only  one  ter 
in  Congress.  Populism  was  only  a  name.  It  could  nl 
sustain  him  in  Congress  any  more  than  it  could  gii 
him  a  following  there. 

Watson's  mind  was  restless  as  it  was  vital.  He  pra 
ticed  law.  He  did  stunts  in  journalism.  He  wroi 
books  which  found  wide  circulation.  His  "Xapoleon 
likewise  his  "Story  of  France."  if  they  did  not  satis 'I 
the  critics,  did  more  toward  interpreting  the 
tional  history  of  France  to  the  American  mind 
all  the  other  books  ever  written.  Still  Watson 
not  satisfied.  Politics  was  his  natural  sphere ;  Con 
was  his  natural  platform.  Active  and  successful  thoi 
he  was,  he  was  nevertheless  a  fish  out  of  wal 
This  has  been  his  situation  some  four  or  five  yea 
The  country  has  heard  from  him  frequently  enoi 
and  emphatically  enough  to  keep  him  in  mind,  but  on 
in  a  distant  way. 

At   last   it   has   dawned   upon    Mr.   Watson    that 
politics,  as  in  religion,  eccentric,  independent,  and 
tached  movements  are  not  only  futile,  but  demoralizinl 
They   win  nothing  either  for  the  man   who  promot 
them   or   for   the   causes   they   espouse.     They   dis 
without  altering  the  course  of  events ;  they  tear  d< 
without  rebuilding ;  they  destroy  confidence  and  thr 
destroyed  confidence  break  down  patriotic  faith 
Watson  sees  this.     He  sees  that  the  only  way  ti 
anything   in   politics   is   to   do   it   through   associa 
cooperation,   affiliation.     He   sees  that  this  is   the 
pointed  means  of  representative  government.     An 
as  the  result  of  experience  and  on  the  basis  of  a 
philosophy — for  he  is  truly  a  philosopher — Mr.  Wa 
has  returned  to  his  original  allegiance.     He  has  aj 
become  a  party  man  and,  naturally,  a  Democrat.     I 
party  in  his  district,  appreciating  his  gifts,  knowing 
power,  respecting  his  integrity  of  purpose,  has  acce 
him  at  his  word.     Again  it  has  received  him  into 
lowship ;  it  has  made  him  its  nominee  for  Congress,  a 
in  due  course  Tom  Watson,   carpetbag  in  hand 
arrive   in  Washington   early  next   March   cocked  a 
primed  for  the  activities  to  which  he  is  so  well  suit* 

Watson  will  give  vitality  to  the  next  Congress, 
other  man  in  it  will  have  a  more  original  mind  01 
bolder   way   of   saying  effective   things.     He   will 
spice  to  every -debate ;  he  will  give  "go"  to  the  dull 
theme;  he  will  beyond  a  doubt  make  things  hum 
he   will   be   a   Democrat;   he   will   act  with   his   pal 
towards   party   ends,   endeavoring  beyond   a   doubt 
shape  those  ends  in  line  with  his  own  judgments. 

The  incident  is  not  without  its  lesson.  It  tead 
this,  namely,  that  no  matter  how  clever  or  brilliant 
man  may  be,  no  matter  how  effective  his  power 
attract  attention  and  even  to  win  approval,  he  is  of 
practical  worth  in  politics  unless  he  can  work  w 
other  people  and  to  common  purpose.  Xo  man 
American  politics  can  live  unto  himself,  be  a  law  ur  ' 
himself  alone  and  have  any  other  character  than  tl 
of  an  unmitigated  nuisance  even  though  a  brilliant  n 
sance. 

The  principle  applies  not  only  to  men,  but  to  Stat 
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California,  for  example,  can  not  afford,  if  she  would 
lave  any  share  in  the  life  of  the  country,  to  cut  loose 
rom  party  connections.  She  can  not  afford  to  be- 
ome  an  "insurgent"  State,  for  by  so  doing  she  will  lose 
ler  place  in  the  scheme  of  political  cooperation,  lose 
ler  influence,  lose  her  effectiveness,  and  incidentally 
Dse  advantages  which  she  gains  through  party  asso- 
iation.  , 

An  Issue  of  Self-Interest. 

California  can  not  afford  to  be  anything  but  a  Repub- 
ican  State.  We  speak  of  this  as  a  simple  matter  of 
lusiness  without  touching  the  question  of  party  senti- 
lent  or  pride.  As  an  affair  of  dollars  and  cents,  not  to 
pecial  interests  more  than  to  the  people  at  large,  the 
lolitical  obligation  is  clear.  Californians  can  not 
jnore  it  without  taking  the  risk  of  aiding  a  cause 
irhich  aims,  even  if  it  does  not  know  the  fact,  at  their 
nancial  undoing  and  weakening  a  support  upon  which 
heir  general  prosperity  rests. 

California  thrives  as  an  industrial  State  because  its 
eculiar  products  have  the  right  of  way  in  the  home 
larket  which  the  protective  tariff  has  secured  to  them, 
t  may  be  that  some  duties  upon  other  things,  produced 
hiefly  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  are  too  high;  but 
lie  schedules  which  protect  our  oranges  and  raisins 
rom  those  of  Spain  and  Greece,  our  lemons  from  those 
f  Sicily,  our  figs  from  those  of  Smyrna,  our  olive 
iil  from  that  of  Lucca,  our  wines  from  those  of 
rrance  and  Germany,  and  our  hops  from  those  of 
England,  are  precisely  the  schedules,  except  some 
hat  are  too  low,  which  California  needs  in  her 
usiness.  For  them  there  can  be  no  divided  sense 
i  obligation.  We  owe  them  to  the  Republican  party, 
fhich  is  pledged  to  their  support;  and  there  is  no 
ther  party  and  no  faction  of  the  Republican  party  that 
;  willing  to  pledge  itself  to  preserve  them.  Whatever 
isks  they  run  of  defeat  or  modification  or  damaging 
.eglect  come  from  the  opponents  of  the  Republican 
olicy. 

Such  other  national  policies  as  benefit  California  also 
elong  to  the  party  in  power.  One  of  these  is  expan- 
ion.  The  Philippines,  brought  under  the  flag  by  a 
lepublican  Congress  and  President,  with  the  Demo- 
ratic  party  opposed,  is  California's  growing  market, 
lawaii,  the  annexation  of  which  the  last  Democratic 
'resident  prevented  while  he  was  in  authority,  has 
iven  and  is  giving  this  State  a  trade  which  foots  up 
nnually  over  ten  millions  of  dollars.  The  Panama 
Canal  is  the  Republican  answer  to  an  appeal  which  Cali- 
ornia  was  first  to  make  and  which  it  tirelessly  urged, 
iuch  hope  as  our  seaboard  cities  have  of  a  revived 
hipping  is  based  upon  measures  set  forth  in  the  Re- 
ublican  national  platform.  Is  there  a  single  benefit 
ince  1860  which  has  been  conferred  on  or  proposed  for 
California  by  the  national  democracy?  That  the  poli- 
ics  of  this  State  took  a  Republican  direction,  especially 
fter  the  government  had  aided  the  Coast  in  its  efforts 
3  get  into  touch  with  the  East  by  rail,  simply  shows 
Is  relation  to  a  common-sense  business  motive. 

Can  we  as  Californians  afford  to  change  this  political 
rend?  Is  there  any  reason  to  do  so?  Is  there  any- 
hing  to  be  gained  by  it  ?  Conceding  that  certain  manu- 
acturing  industries  are  too  well  protected,  has  that 
nything  to  do  with  our  raisins  and  prunes,  our  vintages 
nd  citrus  fruits?  What  could  we  make  for  California 
y  weakening  the  strength  of  the  protectionist  vote  in 
Congress  by  sending  men  there  who,  like  William  Kent, 
he  Chicagoan  who  is  running  in  the  Second  District, 
»  doubtful  of  the  expediency  of  those  economic  laws 
fhich  have  given  this  State  its  grip  on  good  times? 
'he  schedules  that  are  questionable  are  not  the  ones 
pon  which  California  depends ;  and  our  people  can 
etter  accept  the  former  than  help  undo  the  latter.  Do 
ft  err  in  saying  that  it  is  the  first  business  of  Cali- 
Drnians,  as  such,  to  conserve  their  own  economic  wel- 
are;  and  the  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  keep  returning  a 
elegation  to  Congress  upon  whose  fealty  to  economic 
rotection  there  rests  no  shadow  of  doubt  ? 

Nor  is  there  a  separate  duty  in  regard  to  State  poli- 
ics.  To  the  inquiry  what  the  candidacy  of  Hiram 
ohnson  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  governor 
as  to  do  with  the  tariff,  one  may  logically  reply  that 
nything  that  strengthens  the  insurgent  cause  aids  all 
he  objects  of  insurgency,  national  as  well  as  local. 
Che  victory  of  Johnson  would  put  the  Republican  party 
lere  at  odds  with  the  men,  with  the  President  at  their 
■ead,  who  are  trying  to  preserve  the  organization  and 
U  that  it  stands  for,  protection  and  expansion  in- 
luded.     Can  we  afford  to  do  that?     Are  we  called  upon 


to  repudiate  our  truest  friends;  to  dispirit  and  discour- 
age them ;  to  chill  their  sympathies  and  curb  their 
helpful  zeal  ?  Is  there  anything  in  party  sedition  which 
will  do  more  or  as  much  for  California  as  has  the  party 
regularity  which  stands  behind  the  tariff  enactments 
now  in  force  ?  If  Hiram  Johnson  is  anything  besides  a 
place-hunter  he  is  certainly  not  a  Republican.  He  is  an 
assistant  Democrat.  And  no  Pinchot,  rank  with  third- 
party  heresies,  no  Kent,  a  Democrat  in  all  but  name, 
can  dissuade  party  men  from  the  conviction  that  the 
cause  of  Hiram  Johnson  is  any  more  a  Republican 
cause  than  was  that  of  the  Greeleyites  of  1872.  John- 
son answers  no  party  tests.  He  reserves  the  right  to 
vote  outside  the  party ;  he  does  not  support  the  adminis- 
tration ;  he  is  hand-in-glove  with  the  avowed  enemies  of 
the  tariff;  his  nomination  would  affront  the  national 
Republican  leaders;  and  it  would  defeat  Anderson, 
whose  competence  is  clear  and  who  stands  for  all  the 
party  policies.  California,  if  it  sustains  Johnson,  will 
quarrel  with  its  bread  and  butter.  It  can  not,  if  it  has 
an  ounce  of  business  sagacity  left,  contemplate  anything 
of  the  kind.  The  party  and  the  policy  it  would  other- 
wise have  to  repudiate  are  those  upon  which  its  further 
expansion,  industrially,  commercially,  and  agriculturally 
depend;  and  California  has  never  earned  the  reputation 
of  betraying  its  own  interests. 


Canada  and  Her  Americans. 

On  the  first  of  the  year  it  was  estimated  that  300,000 
American  farmers  had  settled  in  western  Canada. 
Since  March  31  the  number  has  been  increased  by 
46,500,  less  15,000  to  be  subtracted  from  the  total  by 
the  year's  returning  emigrants.  There  is  a  refluent 
wave,  but  it  is  a  shallow  one,  the  great  majority  of  the 
Americans  staying  where  they  chose  to  start  life  anew 
as  British  subjects.  Why  they  have  done  this,  how 
much  it  is  all  due  to  the  locking  up  of  our  natural 
resources  by  the  Roosevelt-Pinchot  conservation  policy, 
need  not  be  considered  here.  That  phase  of  the  matter 
merits  discussion  by  itself. 

Certain  American  newspapers  take  what  comfort 
they  can  find  in  the  theory  that  the  more  Americans  in 
Canada  the  better  for  the  cause  of  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  But  this  seems  to  be  a  wish  or  a  bit 
of  optimistic  persiflage  rather  than  a  deduction  from 
known  facts.  A  recent  magazine  writer,  Mr.  Ernest 
Cawcroft,  who  has  gone  over  the  ground,  first  as  an 
annexationist,  finds  that  the  Americans  are  not  inter- 
ested in  annexation  politics  if  there  is  any,  and  are 
careful  not  to  risk  their  new  political  standing  by  con- 
spiring with  it.  These  men  have  good  farms,  which 
have  practically  cost  them  nothing;  a  satisfactory  mar- 
ket for  their  crops ;  security  for  their  persons  and  prop- 
erty; honest  courts  and  the  rights  of  self-government. 
However  distasteful  the  fact  may  be  to  believers  in  the 
manifest  destiny,  as  defined  on  this  side  of  the  northern 
border,  the  fact  remains  that  the  American  settlers  are 
so  content  with  these  possessions  that  they  do  not  par- 
ticularly care  which  flag  of  the  English-speaking  nations 
waves  over  them. 

Nevertheless  the  impending  revolution  in  Canada, 
the  peaceful  and  inevitable  change  from  a  dependency 
to  a  nation,  may  be  greatly  aided  by  these  Americans. 
Their  sympathies  are  naturally  with  it.  They  doubt- 
less look  for  some  part  to  play  in  the  drama  which  is 
so  surely  and  steadily  unfolding.  Already  Canada  has 
most  of  the  attributes  of  a  free  State,  in  the  broadest 
meaning  of  the  term.  The  power  to  coin  money,  which 
is.  "the  primary  expression  of  domestic  sovereignty," 
was  long  ago  acquired.  The  right  to  negotiate  directly 
with  foreign  powers  is  more  recent  and  quite  as  sig- 
nificant. Canada  now  makes  preferential  trade  treaties 
with  nations  in  rivalry  with  Great  Britain,  as  in  the 
agreement  with  France  in  1907.  England  does  not  like 
this  policy,  but  she  can  not  interfere.  Canadian  na- 
tional consciousness,  affronted  by  a  treaty  concluded 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  affecting 
waterways  in  which  Canada  is  concerned,  showed  itself 
in  parliamentary  reproof  of  the  mother  country  in 
which  the  Dominion  premier  and  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  coincided.  "It  is  a  national  humiliation," 
said  Mr.  Laurier,  "for  Canada  to  be  bound  by  a  treaty 
the  terms  of  which  were  unknown  prior  to  the  day  of 
its  ratification  by  the  King  of  England."  Since  then 
Canada  has  created  a  Department  of  External  Affairs 
and  does  her  own  negotiating.  Only  a  step  beyond  lies 
the  right  to  commission  and  receive  envoys.  Indeed, 
an  envoy  was  welcomed  in  the  person  of  Elihu  Root, 
when,  as  Secretary  of  State,  he  went  to  Ottawa  to  con- 
clude a  negotiation. 


In  a  naval  and  military  way  everything  done  since  the 
Boer  War.  when  Canadian  regiments,  for  the  last  time, 
were  put  under  the  command  of  English  generals,  has 
been  along  the  lines  of  nationality.  Dining  the  <  icrman 
scare  Canada,  by  parliamentary  resolution,  stipulated 
that  ships  pledged  to  the  defense  of  the  empire  should 
be  left  in  Canadian  hands.  The  Dominion  has  control 
of  Esquimalt  and  of  the  defenses  and  the  garrison  at 
Halifax.  There  is,  afloat,  the  nucleus  of  a  Canadian 
navy.  A  colonial  army  is  forming,  to  which  the  land 
defense  of  the  country  will,  if  the  policy  of  Mr.  Laurier 
is  carried  out,  be  fully  committed. 

What  is  there  left  of  British  jurisdiction?  The  Brit- 
ish flag,  which  flies  side  by  side  with  the  Canadian 
ensign,  and  a  governor-general  who  has  no  power. 
That  is  all  there  is  which  differentiates  Canada  from 
an  independency.  The  difference  may  be  wiped  out  at 
any  time,  without  war,  pcobably  without  British  pro- 
test, by  a  parliamentary  resolution.  A  score  of  things 
may  happen,  including  a  British  war  in  which  Canada 
had  no  interest,  to  cut  the  slender  tie  with  the  mother 
country.  When  the  hour  comes,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
where  the  expatriated  Americans  will  stand;  and  in 
waiting  for  it,  the  question  of  annexation  is  the  least 
likely  of  all  questions  to  divert  them  from  a  purpose 
which,  unlike  a  campaign  for  union  with  the  United 
States,  could  be  achieved  without  domestic  discord  and 
by  the  gentle  processes  of  evolution. 

Editorial  Notes. 
We  gather  from  the  New  York  Times  that  the  defeat 
of  the  direct  primary  in  New  York  was  at  the  point  of 
form  rather  than  of  substance.  "The  direct  primary, " 
says  the  Times,  "has  been  held.  It  was  held  at  Beverly, 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  on  Monday  of  last  week. 
Mr.  Loeb  was  nominated  for  the  governorship  on  the 
first  ballot  just  after  luncheon."  On  the  basis  of  this 
procedure  the  Times  grows  enthusiastic.  "The  people," 
it  says,  "are  no  longer  to  have  candidates  thrust  down 
their  throats  by  party  leaders  and  bosses.  They  are 
going  to  pick  their  own  men.  Down  with  the  boss  rule 
convention !  Mr.  Taft  is  a  believer  in  the  virtues  of 
the  direct  primary,  Governor  Hughes  is  the  militant 
and  panoplied  champion  of  this  great  regenerating  re- 
form. Mr.  Roosevelt  decided  for  the  direct  primary 
as  quick  as  a  flash,  after  Governor  Hughes  had  hastily 
explained  to  him,  under  the  Cambridge  elms,  what  the 
thing  is."  All  of  which  is  funny  enough  if  one  will 
only  take  the  pains  to  see  where  the  fun  comes  in. 


The  reason  for  Commander  Peary's  failure  on  the 
lecture  platform  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  because  in  his 
dealings  with  Dr.  Cook,  faker  and  fraud  though  the 
latter  may  be,  Peary  exhibited  himself  as  a  cad.  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  the  discoverer  of  the  North 
Pole  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  hero ;  but  the  world 
will  not  accept  as  a  hero,  however  important  his  ex- 
ploits, a  man  whose  littleness  of  individual  character 
has  been  made  manifest  as  Peary's  has  been.  Further- 
more, ever  since  Peary's  return  from  his  northern  trip 
his  desire  to  make  money  out  of  his  achievement  has 
been  manifest.  First,  he  withheld  the  story  of  his  dis- 
covery to  the  end  that  he  might  sell  it  to  a  magazine ; 
second,  he  undertook  to  get  himself  rewarded  by  Con- 
gress without  even  making  an  official  report  of  what 
he  had  done ;  third,  he  put  himself  on  public  exhibition 
as  a  "hero,"  all  of  which  was  not  only  cheap,  but 
offensive.  If  Mr.  Peary  had  not  acted  a  cheap  part  in 
his  dealings  with  Cook,  and  if  he  had,  upon  returning 
home,  made  a  full  official  report  to  the  government, 
there  would  have  been  no  protest  against  the  proposal 
to  give  him  a  pension.  Nor  would  there  have  been 
any  "failure"  in  his  subsequent  dealings  with  the  Ameri- 
can public.  It  was  because  he  acted  a  petty  and  caddish 
part  that  he  has  lost  public  respect. 


The  fatal  defect  in  Mr.  Bryan's  character  manifest 
from  time  to  time  in  his  efforts  to  exploit  himself,  has 
led  to  his  political  undoing  in  his  own  State.     Just  as 
long  ago  he  hit  upon  the  silver  idea,  just  as  at  later 
times  he   had  hit  upon  various   other   ideas.     He   has 
lately  taken  up  with  prohibition  in  its  extreme  forms. 
He  undertook  to  enforce  this  project  upon  the  Demo- 
crats of   Nebraska,   who   have   long  done   his   bidding 
They  have  declined  to  be  bossed;   they   have  thrown 
out  Mr.   Bryan's   platform;   they   have  practically   un- 
horsed him  in  the  seat  of  his  local  authority  ami  po 
Of  course,  this  does  not  "dethrone"  Bryan;  he  is 
the  kind  of  man  who  quits  under  defeat.     Pretty 
he  will  come  back  with  a  new  issue.     The  count; 
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not  be  done  with  him  as  long  as  he  has  the  capacity  to 
wag  his  precious  tongue. 


There  are  no  reservations  or  equivocations  in  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  attitude  with  respect  to  the  governorship  of 
Xew  York.  "I  want  to  find  the  best  man  for  the 
office.  ...  I  intend  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
see  that  such  a  man  is  elected."  In  the  meantime  there 
seems  nothing  for  the  several  millions  of  other  Xew 
Yorkers  to  do  but  to  wait  with  helplessness  and  servility 
until  the  one  only  man  has  further  studied  the  situation. 
"I  want  to  find  the  best  man" — really  this  phrase  seems 
to  justify  the  Xew  York  Times's  characterization  of  it 
as  an  "amazing  statement." 


The  Koreans  still  hope  for  autonomy,  but  their  hopes 
are  wishes  rather  than  expectations.  Japan  is  in  full 
control  and  Korea  has  neither  money,  arms,  organiza- 
tion, nor  a  diffused  national  spirit  with  which  to  evict 
them.  The  Japanese  policy  in  the  Hermit  Kingdom, 
as  announced  by  Prince  Ito  in  July,  1907,  was  ex- 
pressed in  straightforward  terms:  "The  identity  of 
Korean  and  Japanese  interests  in  the  Far  East/'  he 
said,  "and  the  paramount  character  of  Japan's  interests 
in  Korea  will  not  permit  Japan  to  leave  Korea  to  the 
care  of  any  other  foreign  country ;  she  must  assume 
the  charge  herself."'  That  this  assumption  meant  more 
than  a  protectorate  appears  in  the  well-defined  rumors 
of  annexation  and  in  the  statement  of  the  new  Japanese 
resident  general  that  certain  changes  in  the  Korean 
government  will  soon  have  to  be  made.  Koreans  be- 
lieve this  to  mean  the  extinction  of  the  reigning  but  not 
ruling  dynasty  and  a  system  of  government  not  unlike 
that  which  the  United  States  has  given  the  Philippines. 
They  are  probably  correct  in  this  opinion,  though  they 
are  far  from  appreciating  the  fact  that  such  a  status 
would  be  better  for  them  than  a  weakly  supported  au- 
tonomy in  the  midst  of  international  exigencies  which 
might,  at  any  time,  make  the  possession  of  their  strategic 
points  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  great  power. 


There  is  official  denial  of  the  report  that  the  German 
Kaiser  in  a  letter  to  President  Madriz  of  Xicaragua 
declared  his  contempt  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  The 
Kaiser  did  not  say  that  Germany  "refuses  to  recognize 
any  right  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  supervise 
her  diplomatic  relations  with  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
can countries,"  or  anything  like  it.  All  of  which  is 
gratifying.  

According  to  English  newspapers  just  to  hand,  the 
debate  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  woman 
suffrage  bill  were  in  accordance  with  the  forecast  made 
in  the  Argonaut  last  week.  The  speakers  in  favor  of 
the  measure,  which  was  to  extend  the  franchise  to 
women  occupiers  of  property  having  a  ratal  value  of 
over  ten  pounds,  included  Mr.  Balfour,  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  Mr.  Haldane.  and  Mr.  Birrell,  while  among  those 
who  opposed  the  bill  were  Mr.  Asquith.  Mr.  A.  Cham- 
berlain. Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  Mr.  Churchill.  The 
speech  of  the  latter  is  said  to  have  produced  a  marked 
effect,  especially  that  passage  which  pointed  out  that 
under  the  bill  as  framed  a  woman  who  led  an  evil  life 
would  have  a  vote,  which  she  would  lose  should  she 
make  a  respectable  marriage,  but  would  recover  if  she 
obtained  a  divorce.  As  the  Argonaut  also  anticipated, 
many  threats  were  made  by  the  supporters  ot  the  bill 
as  to  what  its  rejection  involved.  It  would  be  "one  of 
the  most  disastrous  things"  that  could  happen.  While 
there  was  a  majority  of  109  in  favor  of  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  the  motion  to  refer  it  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house,  which  means  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  measure,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  145. 
Crowds  of  excited  women  waited  outside  the  house  to 
learn  the  fate  of  the  measure,  determined  to  "boo"  and 
annoy  the  adverse  speakers,  but  the  police  defeated  their 
plans.  The  leaders  of  the  suffragists  would  say  only, 
"We  must  think  out  our  plans." 


Lieutenant  Shirase,  commander  of  the  Japanese  party 
which  will  sail  August  1  in  quest  of  the  South  Pole, 
has  the  trait  of  unquestioning  self-confidence  which 
accounts  for  so  much  that  his  race  has  done.  In  speak- 
ing of  his  plans,  the  lieutenant  does  not  say  that  he  will 
"try  for  the  pole,"  or  "make  a  dash  for  it,"  or  "do  his 
best,"  nor  does  he  use  any  other  phrase  of  conventional 
i/odesty.  Instead  he  coolly  states,  as  if  he  were  bound 
*■  I  a  schedule,  that  his  party  will  reach  the  pole  on 
*nuary  2S,  returning  after  a  stay  of  three  days.  The 
.  rid  need  not  be  surprised  if  the  programme  is  carried 
out.     The  Japanese  have  hardihood,  pluck,  endurance, 


discipline,  physical  strength  afoot,  and  the  habit  of 
subsisting  on  little.  In  this  case  Shackleton  left  a 
blazed  trail  that  brought  him  within  sixty  miles  of  the 
pole,  and  would  have  covered  the  whole  distance  except 
for  scarcity  of  food.  Shirase,  profiting  by  his  suc- 
cesses and  mistakes,  mav  win. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


By  Henry  C.  Shelley. 


More  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  have  passed  since 
the  French  Academy  was  founded.  It  originated,  it  will  be 
remembered,  with  seven  or  eight  men  of  letters  who  formed 
themselves  into  a  little  club  for  the  discussion  of  literary 
topics.  Then  Cardinal  Richelieu  heard  about  it.  and  at  his 
instigation  the  private  coterie  was  given  the  king's  letters 
patent  establishing  the  society  as  the  French  Academy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  royal  edict,  the  purpose  of  the  Academy  was 
the  guardianship  of  the  French  language.  The  members  were 
to  use  all  possible  diligence  "at  giving  sure  rules  for  our 
language,  and  rendering  it  pure,  eloquent,  and  capable  of  treat- 
ing the  arts  and  sciences."  Out  of  this  grew  a  further  func- 
tion. When  the  membership  of  the  Academy  was  enlarged 
to  forty  members — the  number  at  which  it  remains  today — 
good  care  was  taken  to  include  within  its  ranks  all  the  princi- 
pal literary-  men  of  France,  and  in  that  way  it  became  the 
literary-  tribunal  of  the  country--  The  members  produced  and 
read  their  works  before  the  meetings,  to  be  criticized,  and  ap- 
proved, or  disapproved.  If  they  did  not  win  the  favor  of 
the  Academy,  they  were  not  published.  In  this  way,  as 
Matthew  Arnold  pointed  out,  the  Academy  gave  the  law,  the 
tone  to  literature,  and  that  tone  a  high  one.  Or,  to  cite  the 
words  of  one  of  its  most  illustrious  members.  Renan,  the 
Academy  had  special  facilities  for  "creating"  a  form  of  intel- 
lectual culture  which  shall  impose  itself  on  all  around." 

French  literature,  especially  in  prose,  is  the  best  evidence  of 
the  work  of  the  French  Academy.  It  has  to  a  large  extent 
saved  writers  from  freaks  in  language,  from  violent  misjudg- 
ment.  from  over-assertion,  from  exaggerating  the  value  of 
ideas  from  all  kinds  of  provinciality.  As  Arnold  says,  the 
French  writer  is  "free,  natural,  and  effective." 

But  how  many  are  there  who  are  aware  that  there  is  an 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters?  It  has  been  in 
existence  for  six  years,  yet  up  to  the  present  its  labors  have 
not  been  particularly  potent.  Probably  a  similarly  ineffective 
career  is  in  front  of  the  Academy  which  is  in  the  process  of 
foundation  in  England.  And  the  reason  in  both  cases  will  be 
national  temperament.  Neither  the  English  nor  the  American 
writer  is  likely  to  brook  interference  with  his  individual 
liberty.  Mr.  Ho  wells,  as  the  president  of  the  American 
Academy,  has  probably  not  been  overburdened  with  requests 
from  authors  to  pass  verdict  upon  their  manuscripts,  nor 
will  the  English  Academy  be  overworked  in  that  way.  Yet 
who  can  doubt  that  such  an  institution,  efficiently  conducted, 
would  exercise  an  invaluable  influence  on  the  purity  of 
language  and  the  elevation  of  literature?  When  words  of 
such  pristine  bloom  as  "sweetheart"  and  "lover"  are  used 
as  synonyms  for  prostitute,  and  when  drunken  bruisers  sent  to 
report  a  revolting  prize-fight  take  to  themselves  the  honored 
name  of  "war  correspondent,"  the  need  for  the  protection 
of  language  becomes  obvious.  The  standard  of  literary'  judg- 
ment is  not  much  higher.  Xot  only  are  the  words  "scholar" 
and  "scholarship"  used  in  the  most  absurd  connections,  but 
nearly  every  novel  published,  if  not  hailed  as  "the  great 
American  novel,"  is  characterized  in  terms  of  fulsome  adula- 
tion. Literary  reviews,  indeed,  are  written  with  as  little  dis- 
crimination as  the  puffs  of  the  theatrical  press  agent.  So 
the  need  of  an  Academy  is  great.  Will  Mr.  Howells  or  Mr. 
R.  U.  Johnson  tell  us  what  our  own  Academy  has  accom- 
plished?   

Are  we  about  to  have  another  lost  picture  sensation  such 
as  that  which  disturbed  the  artistic  world  when  Gainborough's 
famous  "Duchess  of  Devonshire"  was  stolen?  Rumor  from 
Paris  asserts  that  Leonardo  de  Vinci's  greatest  painting,  the 
immortal  "La  Gioconda,"  better  known  as  the  "Monna  Lisa," 
has  been  abstracted  from  the  Louvre  and  replaced  by  a  copy. 
It  is  said,  too,  that  the  picture  is  now  in  New  York  in  the 
possession  of  a  millionaire.  That  seems  doubtful,  for  the 
millionaire  likes  to  exploit  his  treasures,  or  at  least  boast  of 
their  possession,  and  it  would  be  dangerous  to  exploit  or  boast 
of  a  stolen  picture.  Such  a  rumor  as  this,  however,  has  its 
educational  advantage.  It  will  cause  Leonardo  to  be  talked 
of  and  written  about,  and  in  that  way  a  little  knowledge  of 
art  may  get  into  circulation.  Thus  the  present  is  a  fitting 
occasion  to  cite  Walter  Pater's  inimitable  description  of  the 
supposedly  stolen  picture,  which  is  one  of  the  most  glorious 
"purple  patches"  in  the  annals  of  art  criticism  : 

Hers  is  the  head  upon  which  all  "the  ends  of  the  world  are 
come,"  and  the  eyelids  are  a  little  wear}'-  It  is  a  beauty 
wrought  out  from  within  upon  the  flesh,  the  deposit,  little  cell 
by  cell,  of  strange  thoughts  and  fantastic  reveries  and  ex- 
quisite passions.  Set  it  for  a  moment  beside  one  of  those 
white  Greek  goddesses  or  beautiful  women  of  antiquity,  and 
how  would  they  be  troubled  by  this  beauty,  into  wThich  the 
soul  with  all  its  maladies  has  passed !  All  the  thoughts  and 
experience  of  the  world  have  etched  and  moulded  there,  in 
that  which  they  have  of  power  to  refine  and  make  expressive 
the  outward  form,  the  animalism  of  Greece,  the  lust  of  Rome, 
the  mysticism  of  the  middle  age  with  its  spiritual  ambition 
and  imaginative  loves,  the  return  of  the  Pagan  world,  the  sins 
of  the  Borgias.  She  is  older  than  the  rocks  among  which  she 
sits ;  like  the  vampire,  she  has  been  dead  many  times,  and 
learned  the  secrets  of  the  grave  ;  and  has  been  a  diver  in  deep 
seas,  and  keeps  their  fallen  days  about  her  ;  and  trafficked  for 
strange  webs  with  Eastern  merchants;  and,  as  Leda,  was  the 
mother  of  Helen  of  Tro}',  and,  as  Saint  Anne,  the  mother  of 
Mary  :  and  all  this  has  been  to  her  but  as  the  sound  of  lyres 
and  flutes,  and  lives  only  in  the  delicacy  with  which  it  has 
moulded  the  changing  lineaments,  and  tinged  the  eyelids  and 
the  hands. 


In  another  than  a  pictorial  sense,  this  is  Leonardo  d 
\  inci's  day.  That  astounding  man  left  behind  him  thousand 
of  pages  of  manuscripts  which  have  not  been  printed  to  th 
day.  Now,  however,  they  are  being  partially  examined,  an 
it  has  been  found  that  one  of  those  manuscripts  is  devote 
to  the  discussion  of  the  principles  of  mechanism  for  huma 
flight.  Nay,  further,  the  conclusion  has  been  reached  ths 
the  notes  and  sketches  left  by  Leonardo  prove  that  he  actuall 
undertook  for  a  patron  the  construction  of  a  machine 
flight,  which  must  now  take  its  place  in  the  history  of  aviati 
as  the  earliest  attempt  of  man  to  conquer  the  air. 

As  if  this  were  not  a  sufficient  rebuke  to  modern  inventor- 
some  of  the  devotees  of  Swedenborg,  assembled  in  conferenc 
in    London,    have    been    claiming    for    their    master    that    h 
anticipated   the   present   age  by   inventing  a   submarine   and 
flying  machine.     One  speaker  told  of  Swedenborg's  sketch  to 
his  flying  machine,   which   is  still  in   existence,   and  explain) 
that  it  "consisted  of  a  light  frame,  covered  with  strong  canva! 
and  was  provided  with  two  large  oars,  or  wings,  moving  on 
horizontal  axis,  and  so  arranged  that  the  up-stroke  met  wit 
no  resistance  while  the  downstroke  provided  the  lifting  power. 
But  the  seer  was  practical  as  well  as  theoretical.     "When  th 
first  trials   are   made,"   he   wrote,    "you   may   have   to   pay   fo 
the    experience,    and    not.    mind,    with   an    arm   or   a    leg." 
Swedenborg   had   always   been   as   lucid   as  that   his   disciple 
would  have  been  more  numerous. 


Truth  is  indeed  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  a  deep,  deep  wel 
The  other  day  an  American  newspaper  informed  its  reader 
that  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Benjamin  Franklin  had  bee 
placed  on  "Ecton  Church,  London."  And  now  a  London  news 
paper  has  reprinted  Franklin's  famous  epitaph  with  the  com 
ment  that  it  is  to  be  found  "in  the  churchyard  of  Boston,  £ 
S.  A."  That  evens  up  matters  nicely.  Just  as  the  America! 
newspaper  did  not  know  that  Ecton  Church  is  situated  in 
Northampton  village  some  seventy  miles  from  London,  so  th 
London  newspaper  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Franklin* 
grave  is  in  Philadelphia  and  not  "in  the  churchyard  of  Boston 
U.  S.  A."  

M.  Clemenceau's  lecture  tour  in  South  America  is  to  be  ex 
ploited  in  the  finest  style.  The  walls  of  Buenos  Ayres,  wl 
the  first  six  discourses  are  to  be  given,  are  placarded  wit 
huge  posters  bearing  the  following  announcements:  "Fn> 
July  14  to  August  1,  M.  Brasseur.  of  the  Theatre  des  Yarietii 
From  August  1  to  August  15,  M.  Georges  Clemenceau  (< 
Prime  Minister  of  France).  Morning  and  Evening,  and  Mnu 
Marthe  Regnier  and  M.  Tarride,  of  the  Renaissance." 

Another  French"  entertainer.  Mile.  Polaire,  was  greatly  hi 
censed  against  New  World  advertising  methods  when  she  dis 
covered  herself  placarded  in  New  York  as  "the  ugliest  womai 
in  the  world,"  and  perhaps  the  ex-prime  minister  of  Fraao 
may  make  a  few  Gallic  gesticulations  when  he  finds  himsel 
billed  in  this  dramatic  manner.  But  he  must  know  that 
pay  him  his  fee  of  two  thousand  dollars  a  lecture  involve 
spectacular  methods  of  advertising. 


It's    a    little    late,    but    none    the    less    welcome.     Now    tha 
darkest  Africa  is  a  memory  of  the  past,  the  Strenuous  Hunte 
emits  the  following  in  connection  with  his  day's  tramp  in  El 
land   for  the  purpose   of  making  the  acquaintance   of   Engl 
song  birds: 

In  places  in  America  as  thickly  settled  as  the  valley  of  th 
Itchen,  I  should  not  expect  to  see  any  like  number  of  bind 
of  this  size:  but  I  hope  that  the  efforts  of  the  Auduboi 
societies  and  kindred  organizations  will  gradually  make  them 
selves  felt  until  it  becomes  a  point  of  honor  not  only  with  tb 
American  man,  but  with  the  American  small  boy,  to  shiel 
and  protect  all  forms  of  harmless  wild  life. 

Kermit's  photographs  of  the  African  "bag"  at  all  stage 
of  its  accumulation  are  a  curious  commentary  on  this  text. 


Still  a  little  angry  with  Halley's  Comet,  M.  Camille  Flam 
marion  has  been  looking  around  for  a  reasonable  scapegoat 
which  to  lay  the  blame  for  the  wretched  rainy  weather  urn 
which  Europe  has  been  soaking  of  late.  His  diagnosis  is  tha 
America  is  to  blame.  The  intense  heat  in  the  Eastern  State 
has  laden  the  westerly  winds  with  huge  cargoes  of  steam,  ant 
when  they  reach  the  "cold  land"  of  France  precipitation  il 
heavy  rain  is  natural.  If  all  accounts  of  France,  or  at  leas 
Paris,  are  correct,  this  theory  seems  faulty.  No  one  save  'M 
Flammarion  would  have  dared  to  charge  Paris  with  beitt] 
chilly.  But  if  this  theory  is  really  sound,  the  distinguishes 
astronomer  may  comfort  himself  with  the  thought  that  as  tan 
Americans  have  deserted  their  native  land  for  Paris  the; 
have  not  escaped  due  nemesis. 


What  the  wild  pigeon  once  was  in  point  of  number 
to  the  United  States,  the  parrot,  of  varying  shades  o 
color  and  all  sizes,  is  to  old  Mexico.  Flights  of  thest 
birds  frequently  darken  the  midday  sun  in  the  hot  coun 
try,  and  they  become  so  tame  around  the  camps  o 
engineers  that  the  birds  are  given  individual  namei 
and  soon  become  regular  pets.  Whenever  the  parrots 
desert  the  forest  and  alight  on  the  ground  in  the  opi 
spaces  of  the  jungle  the  natives  recognize  their  actions 
as  sure  warning  of  an  impending  earthquake.  Ameri 
can  engineers  indorse  this  belief,  and  assert  that  serious 
accidents  which  might  have  been  averted  have  resultec 
when  the  warning  of  the  birds  was  noted  but  unheeded 


Fort  Trumbull,  Connecticut,  the  old  army  post  which 
was  one  of  the  most  important  strategic  points  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  has  always  been  maintained  by  thf 
Army  Department,  but  is  about  to  be  abandoned  as  a 
garrison.  On  August  1  the  Treasury  Department  wiB 
assume  control  of  Fort  Trumbull,  and  the  school  for 
cadets  of  the  revenue-cutter  service,  now  at  Arund) 
Cove.  Man-land,  will  be  moved  there. 


July  30,  1910. 
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THE  MAYOR  AND  THE  RESTAURANTS. 


Difficulties  Before  the  All-Night  Caterers. 


•  The  New  Yorker  who  has  been  happy  at  Maxim's, 
where  all  the  girls  are  dreams,  must  revise  his  ideas 
of  earthly  felicity,  and  the  Great  White  Way  must  put 
on  the  robes  of  decorum.  It  is  all  due  to  Mayor  Gay- 
nor.  who  has  old-fashioned,  out-of-date,  and  even  pre- 
historic notions  of  what  a  restaurant  should  be.  He 
believes  that  a  restaurant  is  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  are  legitimately  hungry  and  laudably  thirsty, 
presumably  as  a  result  of  honorable  toil,  whereas  any 
.New  Yorker  could  have  told  him  that  the  midnight 
lights  of  Broadway  are  not  for  those  who  toil  and  spin, 
but  are  intended  rather  as  a  summons  to  the  roysterer 
and  to  those  who  crave  the  agile  lobster  and  the  cup 
that  cheers  as  well  as  inebriates. 

The  trouble  began  about  a  week  ago.  Xo  one  really 
believed  the  mayor  when  he  said  that  all  restaurants 
must  close  at  one  in  the  morning  except  those  "places 
where  people  legitimately  go  at  night  for  meals  and 
the  like."  Anyhow  the  announcement  seemed  inno- 
cently vague,  for  who  was  to  be  the  judge  of  the  places 
to  which  one  goes  "legitimately"  ?  How  about  the  cho- 
rus girl  who  honestly  feels  that  she  needs  just  a  single 
quart  and  a  little  crab  meat  a  la  Dewey  after  her 
arduous  labors  behind  the  footlights  and  in  the  dressing- 
room?  And  is  it  to  be  expected  that  she  should  thus 
live  the  simple  midnight  life  without  the  escort  to  whom 
time-honored  habit  has  accustomed  her?  Legitimately 
indeed !  Why,  more  than  one  of  these  nymphs  is 
known  to  have  swallowed  her  chewing  gum  in  indignant 
and  eloquent  reflection  upon  the  possibilities  of  com- 
pulsory abstinence  that  threatened  her.  The  midnight 
supper  was  to  be  counted  as  a  part  of  her  trade  and 
occupation.  It  was  among  the  most  visible  of  her 
"visible  means  of  support." 

But  Mayor  Gaynor  is  a  man  of  his  word.  At  one 
fell  stroke  he  abolished  the  all-night  licenses  of  forty- 
, seven  restaurants  whose  hospitable  doors  have  never 
yet  been  closed,  and  where  night  slips  into  day  and 
day  into  night  without  even  a  moment's  withdrawal 
of  the  glad  hand.  A  considerable  number  of  others 
were  allowed  to  remain  open  for  the  time  "pending 
inquiries,"  but  the  indignation  of  Broadway  was  a  thing 
to  be  felt  upon  the  palpitating  air.  If  Broadway  were 
to  be  deprived  of  the  midnight  restaurants  it  were  as 
well  to  deprive  her  also  of  her  name.  Especially  gall- 
ing was  the  inference  that  midnight  Broadway,  as  rep- 
resented by  the  forty-seven  restaurants,  filled  no  useful 
place  in  the  world  of  labor  and  had  no  right  to  be 
hungry  and  thirsty  when  other  folks  are  in  bed.  Once 
more,  how  about  the  chorus  girls  and  their  escorts? 
How  about  the  dramatic  critics?  How  about  Broad- 
way's vast  labors  in  advertising  the  American  metropo- 
lis to  the  pleasure-lovers  of  the  world?  Labor,  indeed! 
Broadway  takes  herself  seriously.  She  believes  that 
she  has  a  place  in  the  puzzle  map  of  the  universe,  and 
that  her  midnight  illumination  is  an  interesting  and 
important  landmark  in  the  solar  system. 

But  there  was  worse  to  come.  Before  the  mayor's 
declaration  of  a  holy  war  upon  the  all-night  restaurants 
there  were  fifty-six  of  these  joyous  and  innocent  resorts. 
At  the  first  swoop  he  sent  forty-seven  of  them  to  bed 
early,  and  continued  his  inquiries.  Then  he  shook  the 
tree  again,  and  seven  more  fell.  LTniformed  policemen 
carried  the  dread  news  to  Faust's,  at  Columbus  Circle 
and  Fifty-Ninth  Street;  the  Hotel  Sterling,  Seventh 
Avenue  and  Fiftieth  Street;  George  Rector's  Cafe 
Madrid,  Broadway  and  Forty-Sixth  Street ;  Jake 
Wolff's,  Forty-Fifth  Street;  the' Abbaye,  Thirty-Ninth 
Street ;  and  Maxim's,  at  Thirty-Ninth  Street.  Their  all- 
night  licenses  were  revoked.  They  must  close  at  one 
in  the  morning  at  latest,  and  instead  of  the  pleasant 
revels  of  ye  olden  days  there  would  be  darkness,  and 
desertion,  and  the  scampering  of  mice  over  silent  floors. 

It  is  hard  to  believe,  but  there  are  now  only  two  all- 
night  restaurants  upon  the  Broadway  belt.  They  are 
Dowling's  and  Jack's,  and  at  least  one  of  these  is  under 
grave  suspicion  of  ministering  to  a  hunger  and  thirst 
that  are  not  "legitimate."  The  mayor  has  his  eagle  eye 
upon  Jack's,  and  consequently  Jack's  is  on  its  best  be- 
havior, and  scans  its  customers  closely  so  that  only  the 
legitimately  needy  shall  pass  its  portals.  Imagine 
Broadway,  the  Great  White  Way,  reduced  to  such  a 
strait  as  this,  no  longer  white  but  black,  its  rollicking 
crowds  dispersed,  its  glories  departed.  And  they  call 
this  a  free  country ! 

The  social  philosopher  is  quick  to  notice  some  curious 
facts  in  connection  with  this  massacre  of  the  innocents. 
When  the  forty-seven  restaurants  were  closed  it  was 
naturally  supposed  that  the  remaining  nine  would  do  a 
flourishing  trade,  and  that  hundreds  of  would-be  roy- 
sterers  would  be  turned  empty  away.  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  fortunate  nine  seemed  to  do  their  customary 
trade,  no  more  and  no  less.  Again,  when  the  seven 
were  closed  it  seemed  as  though  the  remaining  two 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  bear  up  under  the  burden 
laid  upon  them.  But  the  burden,  curiously  enough, 
was  no  more  than  it  had  been,  and  the  inquisitive  re- 
porter who  hoped  to  carry  away  a  story  of  concen- 
trated tabloid  merry-making  found  no  more  than  the 
usual  clientele.  Indeed  the  attendance  seemed  if  any- 
thing to  be  rather  slimmer  than  usual.  Can  it  be  that 
the  mayor  has  wrought  a  moral  reformation,  and  that 
a  conviction  of  sin  has  been  brought  home  to  the  erst- 
while revelers,  causing  them  to  creep  early  to  bed  and 
to  dream  dreams  of  a  new  and  simple  life   in  which 


there  is  no  room  for  champagne  and  lobster  salads? 
Nevertheless  the  chorus  girls  are  said  to  be  irrecon- 
cilable and  to  summarize  their  view  of  the  new  order 
of  things  by  the  classic  query,  "Aim  it  awful,  Mabel?" 

But  there  is  still  a  ray  of  hope.  It  is  understood 
at  the  City  Hall  that  the  revocation  of  the  licenses  is 
not  necessarily  perpetual.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
warning  that  those  who  have  no  right  to  be  hungry 
must  not  eat,  and  those  who  have  no  right  to  be  thirsty 
must  not  drink.  No  one  knows  better  than  the  mayor 
that  there  is  an  army  of  night  workers  who  are  released 
fiom  serious  duties  between  the  hours  of  one  and  six 
in  the  morning,  and  to  whom  all-night  restaurants  are 
a  necessity.  By  making  a  wholesale  clearance  the 
mayor  gives  himself  an  open  field,  and  it  is  understood 
that  those  restaurant  keepers  who  feel  themselves  to  be 
useful  citizens  and  to  be  filling  a  place  in  the  body 
politic  may  now  file  renewed  applications.  And  they 
will  get  them  if  the  ensuing  investigation  shall  show 
that  their  functions  are  in  proper  demand. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  most  of  them  will  be  able 
to  show  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  real  night  worker 
wants  no  more  than  a  hasty  and  quiet  meal,  "and  so  to 
bed."  He  needs  neither  champagne,  nor  oysters,  nor 
music,  nor  chorus  girls,  all  admirable  things  in  their 
way,  at  the  right  time,  and  in  carefully  measured  doses. 
It  is  not  the  legitimate  worker  whose  enthusiasms  have 
made  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night  up  and  down  the 
classic  precincts  of  Broadway,  and  consequently  there 
is  a  general  feeling  that  Mayor  Gaynor  has  taken  a 
long  step  toward  the  abatement  of  a  discreditable 
nuisance.  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 

New  York,  July  19,  1910. 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


How   long   it   seems  since  that  mild   April   night, 

When,  leaning  from  the  window,  you  and  I 
Heard,  clearly  ringing  from  the  shadowy  light. 
The  loon's  unearthly  cry  ! 

Southwest  the  wind  blew,  million  little  waves 

Ran  rippling  round  the  point  in  mellow  tune  ; 
But  mournful,   like  the  voice  of  one  who   raves, 
The  laughter  of  the   loon ! 

We   called  to  him,   while  blindly  through  the  haze 

Uprose  the  meagre  moon  behind  us.  slow, — 
So  dim  the  fleet  of  boats  we  scarce  could  trace, 
Moored  lightly  just  below. 

We  called,  and  lo,  he  answered  !     Half  in  fear 

W£  sent  the  note  back.     Echoing  rock  and  bay 
Made  melancholy  music   far  and  near. 
Sadly  it  died  away. 

That  schooner,  you  remember?     Flying  ghost! 
Her  canvas  catching  every  wandering  beam, 
Aerial,  noiseless,  past  the  glimmering  coast 
She  glided  like  a  dream. 

Would  we  were  leaning  from  your  window  now, 

Together  calling  to  the  eerie  loon. 
The  fresh  wind  blowing  care  from  either  brow, 
This  sumptuous  night  of  June  ! 

So  many  sighs  load  this  sweet  inland  air, 

'Tis  hard  to  breathe,  nor  can  we  find  relief : 
However  lightly  touched,  we  all  must  share 
This  nobleness  of  grief. 

But  sighs  are  spent  before  they  reach  your  ears ; 

Vaguely  they  mingle  with  the  water's  rune. 
No  sadder  sound  salutes  you  than  the  clear. 

Wild    laughter   of   the    loon. — Celia    Thaxter. 


New  York's  aversion  to  the  arcade  idea  has  just  been 
proved  again  by  the  alterations  to  a  building  on  Madi- 
son Avenue  which  began  the  other  day  (says  the  New 
York  Sun).  Several  years  ago  this  block  of  shops  and 
studios  was  put  up  with  an  arcade  about  seven  feet 
wide  separating  them  from  the  sidewalk.  This  fur- 
nished protection  from  the  sun  and  the  inclement 
weather  and  would  have  seemed  an  advantage  for  the 
shops  protected  in  this  way ;  but  there  was  never  suf- 
ficient demand  for  them,  so  now  the  arcade  is  to  be 
removed  and  the  shop  windows  moved  out  to  the  stoop 
line.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  New  York  is  unique  in 
its  rejection  of  arcades  and  similar  methods  of  build- 
ing, although  they  are  popular  in  nearly  every  other 
city  of  the  world. 


East  winds  hug  the  earth  more  closely  and  gather 
moisture,  dust  and  bacteria.  They  are  cold  and  humid, 
altogether  forming  an  enervating  influence  on  human 
and  animal  life,  and  rendering  it  susceptible  to  the 
disease  germs  which  the  winds  carry  and  disseminate. 
The  cool,  pure  northwest  winds  come  from  a  region  of 
dry,  highly  electrified  air  where  ozone  exists  in  com- 
paratively large  quantities.  They  are  invigorating. 
East  winds  are  rare  in  San  Francisco;  the  northwest 
wind  is  a  daily  visitor.  San  Franciscans  are  really, 
if  not  apparently,  free  from  nervous  disorders  because 
of  the  daily  breeze. 

m»m   

Minneapolis  is  planning  to  put  in  corner  shower 
baths  in  the  congested  districts  to  be  used  on  hot  days 
by  the  small  boys.  The  committee  of  council  having 
the  matter  in  hand  were  given  a  demonstration  on  a 
recent  hot  day.  No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  find- 
ing plenty  of  boys  anxious  to  stand  under  the  shower. 

Xew  Mexico  will  be  the  fourth  State  of  the  Union  in 
area,  and  only  Texas,  California,  and  Montana  are 
larger.  It  is  already  third  in  rank  among  the  States  as 
a  producer  of  wool. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Marshal  Hermes  da  Fonseca,  president-elect  of  Bra- 
zil, has  been  compelled  to  abandon  his  projected  visit 
to  the  United  States  by  imperative  orders  from  his 
physicians. 

Paul  Hudson,  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Mexican  Herald  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  is  visiting  East- 
ern cities  representing  the  centennial  celebration  com- 
mission of  Mexico  and  extending  invitations  in  the 
United  States  for  attendance  at  the  celebration  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Whitefield  McKinlay,  a  negro  real  estate  agent  of 
Washington,  has  been  appointed  collector  of  customs, 
the  technical  designation  of  the  office  being  the  port  of 
Georgetown,  D.  C.  Mr.  McKinlay  came  to  Washington 
from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1884,  and  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  politics. 

Sir  Carl  Meyer  of  London,  banker  and  director  of 
the  De  Beers  Company,  is  the  donor  of  the  $350,000 
which  it  was  announced  had  been  promised  to  aid  in 
carrying  out  the  scheme  for  a  national  Shakespeare 
Theatre.  Sir  Carl  was  made  a  baronet  in  June  last 
by  the  wish  of  the  late  King  Edward. 

Alphonse  Zelaya,  a  son  of  the  ex-president  of 
Nicaragua,  is  appearing  as  a  piano  soloist  in  New  Eng- 
land vaudeville  houses,  and  his  ability  is  conceded.  The 
prestige  of  his  family  name  may  assist  in  drawing  his 
audiences,  but  he  seems  to  be  the  possessor  of  musical 
gifts  which  assure  success  independent  of  that  advan- 
tage. 

Marie  Wieck,  sister-in-law  of  Robert  Schumann,  the 
composer,  is  still  living,  and  recently  took  part  in  a 
concert  in  Berlin.  Though  she  is  seventy-eight  she 
plays  with  almost  her  old-time  facility.  Her  ability 
as  a  pianist  was  always  recognized,  though  it  was  over- 
shadowed by  that  of  her  sister  Clara,  the  composer's 
wife. 

With  the  recent  assumption  by  Major-General  Leon- 
ard Wood  of  the  duties  of  chief  of  staff  of  the  army, 
two  doctors  now  occupy  the  two  most  responsible  posi- 
tions in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  The  other 
doctor  who  has  risen  to  such  powers  in  the  army  is 
Major-General  Fred  C.  Ainsworth,  adjutant-general, 
who  entered  the  army  as  assistant  surgeon  in  1886. 

Sir  Lancelot  Stirling  was  reelected  president  of  the 
legislative  council  of  the  twentieth  parliament  of  South 
Australia  last  month,  a  position  he  has  occupied  for 
eight  years,  and  Sir  Jenkin  Coles  was  reelected  speaker 
of  the  house  of  assembly.  Sir  Jenkins  Coles  has  held 
that  position  for  twenty  years  without  missing  a  single 
sitting,  and  this  is  claimed  to  be  a  world's  record. 

M.  Henri  Menier,  the  seigneur  of  the  island  of  Anti- 
costi,  is  the  son  of  an  eminent  French  chemist  and 
capitalist  who  made  a  fortune  from  a  cocoa  plantation 
in  Nicaragua.  Anticosti  and  its  people  have  been  much 
improved  by  the  efforts  of  M.  Henri  Menier,  and  his 
almost  absolute  control  of  the  island  dominion  is  re- 
garded with  increasing  favor,  in  the  world  outside  as 
well  as  by  the  residents. 

Miss  Caroline  Hazard,  for  the  last  eleven  years  presi- 
dent of  Wellesley  College,  one  of  the  best-known  women 
educators  in  the  country,  has  resigned,  and  her  resigna- 
tion has  been  accepted  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
college  with  regret.  The  resignation  is  due  to  poor 
health.  Miss  Hazard's  administration  had  been  the 
longest  in  the  history  of  the  college,  and  under  it  the 
growth  of  the  number  of  students  has  been  noteworthy. 
Miss  Hazard  was  born  in  Peacedale,  Rhode  Island,  in 
1856. 

Lord  Brassey,  owner  of  the  famous  Sunbeam,  at  sev- 
enty-four is  preparing  for  a  voyage  to  Canada  in  the 
bark  which  has  carried  him  more  than  300.000  miles 
and  to  every  part  of  the  globe.  The  Sunbeam  is  an 
old-fashioned  three-masted  vessel,  square-rigged  in  the 
foremast,  fore-and-aft  in  the  main  and  mizzen.  and 
with  auxiliary  steam.  Lady  Brassey's  story  of  a  voyage 
in  the  Sunbeam  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  most  readers, 
but  few  know  that  the  vessel  is  still  staunch  and  that 
her  owner  and  captain  is  as  proud  of  his  craft  and  as 
keen  to  sail  her  as. ever. 

Mrs.  Hetty  Green,  said  to  be  the  richest  woman  in 
America,  finds  herself,  in  her  seventy-fifth  year,  with 
so  many  millions  that  their  care  has  become  a  burden 
to  her,  so  she  is  to  turn  the  management  of  them  over 
to  her  only  son.  Edward  Howlinson  Robinson  Green 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Green  is  forty-two  years  old  and  has 
lived  the  life  of  an  active  man  of  affairs  and  politics 
and  is  thoroughly  equipped  to  take  up  the  threads  of  his 
mother's  business.  He  is  president  of  the  Texas  Mid- 
land Railroad,  which  has  been  called  admiringly  a  model 
to  all  other  lines  on  account  of  its  almost  perfect  man- 
agement. 

Princess  Lwoff-Parlaghy,  who  has  a  string  of  easte- 
rn Austria  and  Russia,  $1,000,000  a  year  for  pin  money, 
and  who  paints  portraits  just  for  fun,  has  returned  t< < 
Europe,  after  a  little  more  than  a  year's  stay  in  New 
York.  She  will  return  in  a  few  months,  when  she 
hopes  to  do  a  portrait  of  President  Taft.  While 
Xew  York  she  occupied  a  royal  suite  at  one  of  Xr- 
York's  most  fashionable  hotels,  and  has  retain 
$25,000  suite  for  use  when  she  returns.  Jos 
Choate  and  General  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  of  C 
fame,  are  among  the  Americans  she  has  painted. 
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LAURENCE  STERNE. 


A  New  Study  of  the  Author  of  "Tristram  Shandy." 


Convinced  that  a  vivid  likeness  of  the  author  of 
"Tristram  Shandy"  is  still  wanting  in  the  Georgian  por- 
trait gallery,  that  we  have  the  outward  semblance  but 
not  the  soul  of  that  sentimental  writer,  Walter  Sichel, 
whose  study  of  Sheridan  will  be  remembered  with 
pleasure,  addresses  himself  in  "Sterne:  A  Study"  to 
supplying  the  omission.  It  is  not  a  biography  in  the 
strict  meaning  of  the  word,  but  rather  an  analysis.  It 
attempts  to  interpret  the  problem  of  the  man  and 
vitalize  him  and  his  companions.  Mr.  Sichel  has  had 
access  to  a  considerable  amount  of  new  material,  and 
prints  the  "Journal  to  Eliza"  in  full. 

At  the  outset  he  lays  much  emphasis  upon  Sterne's 
fondness  for  reverie. 

Sterne's  life — his  cramped,  consumptive  life — had  neither 
space  nor  soil  enough  for  that  steadfast  love  in  which  the 
truth  of  feeling,  the  felt  verity,  takes  its  root.  The  sweet, 
sad  loveliness  of  things  appealed  paramountly  to  him,  and 
forms  his  paramount  appeal.  Loveliness  is  a  truth,  but  it  is 
not  the  whole.  "Writers  of  my  stamp,"  he  owns,  "have  one 
principle  in  common  with  painters.  Where  an  exact  copying 
makes  our  pictures  less  striking,  we  choose  the  less  evil, 
deeming  it  even  more  pardonable  to  trespass  against  truth 
than  beauty."  For  sheer  and  native  artistry,  Sterne  has  no 
rival  :  it  graces  even  his  rags  and  tatters.  But  if  this  excludes 
the  ugly  side  of  Puritanism,  the  more  winning  side  is  absent 
also.  Sterne  was  hedonist:  hedonist,  if  it  may  so  be  put, 
without  hedonism,  for  he  was  receptive,  not  active.  It  was 
the  fact  of  feeling  that  enthralled  him.  What  he  realized 
was  the  pang  of  the  thrill,  the  Dleasure  of  variegated  sensation. 
His  tenderness  was  more  towards  others  than  for  them  ;  he 
draped  it  in  the  mists  of  sentiment,  and  he  made  it  vocal 
through  the  tremolo  of  his  style.  By  virtue  of  the  extreme 
sensitiveness  of  that  style  his  pity  stood  soliloquizing.  But 
directly  it  stepped  forward  it  often  went  after  what  he  has 
himself  termed  "that  tender  and  delicious  sentiment  which 
ever  mixes  in  friendship  where  there  is  a  difference  of  sex." 
And  on  that  feeling  he  played  his  fantasies. 

In  support  of  this  view  Mr.  Sichel  is  able  to  print  for 
the  first  time  a  characteristic  little  essay.  It  will  help 
the  reader  to  understand  this  "Reverie  of  the  Nuns"  if 
he  bears  in  mind  that  at  York,  six  miles  distant  from 
Sterne's  home  at  Coxwold,  there  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
school    which   the   local   Protestants   called   "the    Nun- 


Yes,  Sterne  was  the  child  of  reverie.  When  he  was 
"curing"  (Heaven  save  the  mark!)  the  souls  of  a  Yorkshire 
moorside  he  thus  wrote  to  a  friend  in  a  letter  of  invitation  as 
yet  unquoted,  a  letter  which  pictures  the  refrain  of  his  life, 
his  Reverie  of  the  Nuns: 

"After  coffee  I  will  take  you  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  nuns. 
Do  not,  however,  indulge  your  fancy  beyond  measure,  but 
rather  let  me  indulge  mine,  or  at  least  let  me  give  you  the 
history  of  it,  and  the  fair  sisterhood  who  dwell  in  one  of 
its  visionary  corners.  Now  what  is  all  this  about?  you  will 
say.  Have  a  moments'  patience  and  I  will  tell  you.  You 
must  know,  then,  that  on  passing  out  of  my  back  door  I  very 
soon  gain  the  path  which,  after  taking  me  through  several 
flattened  meadows  and  shady  thickets,  brings  me  in  about 
twenty  minutes  to  the  ruins  of  a  monastery,  where,  in  times 
long  past,  a  certain  number  of  cloistered  females  had  devoted 
their — lives — I  scarce  know  what  I  was  going  to  write — to 
religious  solitude.  This  saunter  of  mine,  when  I  take  it,  I 
call  paying  a  visit  to  my  nuns.  It  is  an  awful  spot:  a  rivulet 
flows  by  it,  and  a  lofty  bank  covered  with  wood,  that  rises 
abruotly  on  the  opposite  side,  gives  a  gloom  to  the  whole  and 
forbids  the  thoughts,  if  they  were  ever  so  disposed,  from 
wandering  from  the  place.  Solitary  sanctity  never  found  a 
nook  more  appropriate  to  her  nature  !  It  is  a  place  for  the 
antiquary  to  sojourn  in  for  a  month,  and  examine  with  all  the 
spirit  of  rusty  research.  But  I  am  no  antiquary,  as  you  well 
know,  and  therefore  I  come  here  upon  a  different  and  a  better 
errand — that  is,  to  examine  myself." 

And  now  observe  the  attitude :  "So  I  lean  lackadaisically 
over  the  gate  and  look  at  the  passing  stream  and  forgive  the 
spleen,  the  gout,  and  the  envy  of  a  malicious  world.  And  after 
having  taken  a  stroll  beneath  the  mouldering  arches,  I  sum- 
mon the  sisterhood  together,  and  take  the  fairest  among  them, 
and  sit  down  with  her  on  the  stone  beneath  the  bunch  of 
alders,  and  do — what,  you  will  say?  Why.  I  examine  her 
gentle  heart,  and  see  how  it  is  attuned  ;  I  then  guess  at  her 
wishes,  and  play  with  the  cross  that  hangs  at  her  bosom — 
in  short,  I  make  love  to  her.  Fie,  for  shame!  Tristram, 
th^t  is  not  as  it  ought  to  be.  Now  I  declare,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  is  exactly  what  it  ought  to  be;  for  though  philosophers 
may  say,  among  many  other  foolish  things  philosophers  have 
said,  that  a  man  who  is  in  love  is  not  in  his  right  senses,  I 
do  affirm  in  opposition  to  all  their  saws — and  see-saws — that 
he  is  never  in  his  right  senses,  or  I  would  say  rather  in  his 
rieht  sentiments,  but  when  he  is  pursuing  some  Dulcinea  or 
other." 

Here    and    there    as  occasion    demands    Mr,    Sichel 

discusses  the  question  how   far  sexuality  entered   into 

Sterne's  philandering.  Two  of  these  passages  should 
be  read  in  sequence. 

Even  Goethe  once  urged  that  philandering  was  needful  for 
his  early  compositions :  and  for  Sterne,  as  for  the  young 
Goethe,  some  sort  of  nhilandering  seemed  an  artistic  requisite  : 
it  "harmonizes  the  soul"  he  assured  a  friend.  He  assured 
another  the  year  before  he  died,  in  a  passage  which  seems  to 
condense  the  whole  of  his  temperament:  "You  can  feel! 
Ay,  so  can  my  cat  ....  but  caterwauling  disgusts  me.  / 
had  rather  raise  a.  gentle  flame  than  have  a  different  one  raised 
in  me.  Now  I  take  Heaven  to  witness,  after  all  this  badinage, 
my  heart  is  innocent;  and  the  sporting  of  my  pen  is  equal, 
just  equal,  to  what  I  did  in  my  boyish  days,  when  I  got  astride 
of  a  stick  and  galloped  away."  And  there  was  a  deeper 
reason:  no  one  woman,  it  must  be  owned,  can  light  every 
torch  with  her  taper.  Are  all  these  quenched  tapers  to  be 
mourned,  and  is  the  enduring  torch  a  mere  blaze  of  selfish- 
ness? Sterne's  indiscretions  were  often  (not  always)  as 
harmless  as  Goethe's.  Musing  in  one  of  his  least-known 
letters  on  an  "affection"  which  he  had  "innocently  indulged." 
he  says :  "It  is  of  a  more  delicate  stamp  than  the  gross 
materials  nature  has  planted  in  us.  ...  I  hope  ever  to  retain 
th<  idea  of  innocence  and  love  her  still."  His  best  suscepti- 
bility resembled  thistle-down  floating  in  the  air,  wavering 
above  the  ground  as  he  surveyed  it :  and  he  himself  confessed 
tlat  he  was  "the  most  tender  fool  that  ever  woman  tried  the 
sakness  of."  This  "idea  of  innocence"  fits  shape,  not  its 
;bstance)  seems  ever  behind  his  peccant  fancy.  He  was  not 
...A-ays  a  male  coquette,  but  even  when  he  was  in  earnest  he 
er  regarded  woman  as  a  lifelong  companion:  she  was  an 
episode,  like  everything  with  which  he  had  to  do,  and  he  pre- 


ferred the  episode  to  be  impalpable.  Indeed,  he  has  given  his 
own  quaint  reason  for  this  play  with  feeling:  he  ran  away 
from  it,  being  convinced  that  he  would  get  bruised  bodily  in 
the  conflict.  But  this  queer  St.  Anthony  only  ran  away 
from  one  Dulcinea  to  another,  though  sometimes  the  Dulcinea 
detained  him.  He  confesses  to  falling  in  love  regularly  every 
vernal  and  every  autumnal  equinox. 


There  is  no  need  to  insist  that  there  is  a  clean  and  an 
unclean  Sterne.  What  must  be  insisted,  however,  is  that  his 
libertinage  is  that  of  the  freest  fancy,  not  that  of  a  fleshly 
rake  ;  and  in  this  domain,  as  in  the  rest,  Sterne  lacks  actuality. 
His  is  a  blithe,  goblin  grossness  ;  and  though  his  coarsest  food 
is  no  meat  for  babes,  it  is  not  poison.  It  is  bad.  but  it  is  not 
putrid.  It  does  not  corrupt,  infect,  or  contaminate.  Sterne 
never  means  to  seduce:  his  wantonnesses  are  not  real,  nor  is 
that  prurience  which  only  provokes  a  smile.  The  whim  and 
wit  of  them  blow  away  the  scandal,  just  as  the  sime  qualities 
erase  the  blots  in  a  first-rate  French  farce.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  the  blameless  Lessing  would  not  have  loved  Sterne's 
sallies,  which  were  taken  literally  by  the  dense  critics  and 
caricaturists  of  his  day.  Sterne  the  author  is  no  Lothario. 
In  his  own  time  women  favored  his  books,  from  the  duchess, 
it  was  then  said,  to  "the  snuffy  chambermaid."  In  ours,  he 
is  mainly  read  by  men.  Since  Thackeray  scourged  him  with 
Victorian  scorpions,  his  first  admirers  have  eyed  him  askance. 
True,  much  of  "Tristram  Shanty"  is  not  for  girlhood  (Sterne 
called  it  a  book  for  "the  bedchamber"),  nor  all  of  the  "Senti- 
mental Journey,"  which  he  styled  "a  book  for  the  parlor." 
To  that  shelf,  however,  with  some  excisions,  it  might  be 
restored.  The  part  of  Sterne  which  most  shocks  womankind 
is  not  his  light  and  occasional  lubricity,  but  the  double  mean- 
ings and  the  play  at  passion.  Women  realize  that  he  is  not 
virile.  Yet.  set  by  Rabelais,  who  was  virile  indeed.  Sterne  is 
modest — a  cascade  to  Niagara.  Compared  with  Hall-Steven- 
son, his  worst  page  seems  almost  stainless ;  but  compared 
with  Goldsmith,  the  blemishes  are  foul  indeed.  Still,  one  who 
could  so  well  idealize  the  courtship  of  Uncle  Toby  and  the 
heart-pangs  of  Corporal  Trim  surely  saw  some  vision  of  love 
and  sacrifice  which  he  could  not  follow.  And  this  is  another 
instance  of  what  was  urged  at  the  outset — that  though  his 
cobweb  of  suggestion  entangled  filthy  flies,  it  also  caught  the 
fresh  dew  of  the  morning.  Had  not  that  dew  been  there,  who 
would  write  about  Sterne?  With  that  dew  in  such  odd  com- 
mixture, who  would  not  write  about  him? 

Sterne  would  probably  have  been  a  happier  man  had 
he  never  married.  Certainly  Elizabeth  Lumley  would 
have  been  a  happier  woman  had  she  not  capitulated  to 
his  suit.  For  two  years  she  was  stubborn,  and  then  an 
illness  left  her  in  a  softened  mood. 

Elizabeth  Lumley  soon  recovered,  and,  in  an  age  of  femi- 
nine abeyance,  she  herself  proposed  to  her  grateful  lover:  the 
Assembly  Rooms,  it  is  said,  were  the  scene.  This  speaks 
something  for  her  will,  perhaps  aided  by  the  "arm  of  flesh" 
which  her  kinswoman  commemorates  and  the  legacy  which  she 
had  just  received.  From  those  Assembly  Rooms  the  pair 
hurried  straight  to  the  minister,  and  were  married  by  special 
license  on  March  30,  1741.  the  then  dean  officiating.  Her 
wilful  suitor  professed  himself  enraptured,  and  he  was  in 
that  mood  which  he  depicted  long  after  disillusionment  set  in. 
"Hail,  ye  gentle  sympathies."  he  tirades,  "that  can  approach 
two  humble  hearts  to  each  other,  and  chase  every  discordant 
idea  from  an  union  that  nature  has  designed  by  the  same 
happy  coloring  of  character  that  she  has  given  them  !"  And 
at  this  very  moment  Sterne  wrote,  picturing  the  future  and 
transported  with  the  prospect — "Yes!  I  will  steil  from  the 
world,  and  not  a  babbling  tongue  shall  tell  where  I  am — 
Echo  shall  not  so  much  as  whisper  my  hiding-place  ; — suffer 
thy  imagination  to  paint  it  as  a  little  sun-gilt  cottage  on  the 
side  of  a  romantic  hill. — dost  thou  think  I  will  leave  love  and 
friendship  behind  me?" — he  always  couples  the  two — "No! 
they  shall  be  my  companions  in  solitude,  for  they  will  sit  down 
and  rise  up  with  me  in  the  amiable  form  of  my  L.  Wc  will 
be  as  merry  and  as  innocent  as  our  first  Parents  in  Paradise 
before  the  wretched  Fiend  entered  that  indescribable 
scene.  The  keenest  affections  will  have  room  to  shoot  and 
expand  in  our  retirement,  and  produce  such  fruits  as  madness 
and  envy  and  ambition  have  always  killed  in  the  bud.  Let  the 
human  tempest  and  hurricane  rage  at  a  distance:  the  desola- 
tion is  beyond  the  horizon  of  peace.  My  L.  has  seen  a  poly- 
anthus blow  in  December,  some  friendly  wall  has  sheltered  it 
from  the  biting  wind.  No  planetary  influence  shall  reach  us 
but  that  which  presides  [over]  and  cherishes  the  sweetest 
flowers.  God  preserve  us!  How  delightful  this  prospect  is 
in  the  idea  !  We  will  build  and  we  will  plant  in  our  own 
way, — simplicity  shall  not  be  tortured  by  art : — we  will  learn 
of  nature  how  to  live — she  shall  be  our  alchemist,  to  mingle 
up  the  good  of  life  into  one  salubrious  draught — the  gloomy 
family  of  care  and  mistrust  shall  be  banished  from  our  dwell- 
ing, guarded  by  thy  kind  and  tutelar  deities ; — we  will  sing 
our  choral  songs  in  gratitude,  and  rejoice  to  the  end  of  our 
pilgrimage.  Adieu,  my  L.  Return  to  one  who  languished  for 
thy  society."  Yet,  as  time  wore  on,  these  songs  of  gratitude 
broke  into  discord.  Sterne  tuned  his  pipe  for  other  ears 
and  forsook  the  house  of  his  pilgrimage.  Arcadia  palled,  and 
the  entrancing  shepherdess  appeared  a  beldame.  Dazed  by 
the  zigzags  of  the  wayfarer's  sentiment,  she  half  lost  her  rea- 
son and  was  content  to  fare  on  without  him. 

Elizabeth  Lumley  however,  was  not.  on  Mr.  Sichel's 
showing,  the  weakling  of  previous  biographers.  She 
had  a  will  of  her  own,  with  which  Sterne  often  came 
in  collision.  He  is  to  be  absolved,  it  seems,  from  the 
charge  of  insulting  his  wife,  whatever  else  may  be  true. 
Xor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  ill-assorted  pair  had 
one  steady  bond. 

One  tie  of  affection,  however,  always  united  them — the 
little  Lydia.  whom  her  father  never  ceased  to  adore.  Even 
thus  early  the  child  suffered  from  that  asthma  which  was 
hereditary  on  both  sides.  But  directly  her  mother's  health 
mended.  Sterne's  true  daughter  is  found  playing  practical  jests 
on  her  York  school-fellows,  and  composing  love-letters  from 
feigned  admirers  to  hoax  them.  Neither  in  her  nor  in  him 
could  the  mercurial  element  be  quenched ;  and  when  he  was 
sick  even  unto  death,  he  assured  a  friend  that  he  would  prob- 
ably "skip  off  next  moment  to  some  monkeyish  trick  or 
another."  For  his  little  Lydia  he  cared  and  toiled  to  the  close, 
and  when  she  parted  from  him  for  the  last  time  he  sobbed 
that  the  severance  was  one  between  his  soul  and  his  body. 
The  year  after  his  death,  the  daughter  gave  a  pleasant  picture 
of  herself  and  her  mother  in  a  letter  to  John  Wilkes.  They 
were  at  Augouleme  ;  she  sat  reading  Milton  and  Shakespeare 
aloud,  and  passing  the  rest  of  her  time  in  drawing  and  music. 
Here  again   she  resembles  her  father. 

The  Sternes  had. agreed  to  spare  and  scrape  every  farthing 
for  this  child  of  their  hearts.  They  bought  "a  strong  box 
with  a  nick  in  the  top"  as  a  receptacle  for  these  savings.  But 
one  day.  at  the  outset  of  Mrs.  Sterne's  illness,  "she  espied 
Lorry  breaking  open  the  strong  box."  The  mother  fainted, 
and  a  qunrrel  ensued.  So  runs  a  tale  which  John  Croft  traces 
to  Mrs.  Sterne  herself,  among  many  which,  according  to  him, 
proved  "poor  Lorry"  unstable.  But  is  it  quite  impossible 
that  this  invasion  of  the  hoard  was  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 


ing his  old   mother?     The  dates,   in  any   case,   would   seem  t< 
tally. 

Little  Lydia,  then,  should  have  riveted  her  parents  h; 
the  one  been  able  to  curb  her  temper,  or  the  other  his  tem- 
perament. Sometimes  for  happy  seasons  they  would  be  at  one 
But  in  the  main  they  were  pathetic,  except  when  illness  re 
vived  attachment.  Husband  and  wife  had  grown  callous.  Hi 
told  Hall-Stevenson  that  she  was  "easy" :  she  no  longer  re 
sented  his  sentimental  excursions. 

Apart  from  the  nature  of  his  two  famous  books,  th< 
foregoing  would  tempt  the  reader  to  forget  that  Sterne'; 
profession  in  life  was  that  of  a  minister  of  the  Churcr 
of  England.  Mr.  Sichel  devotes  a  chapter  to  his  here 
as  a  preacher,  and  examines  some  of  his  sermons. 

"Preaching,  you  must  know,"  Sterne  told  the  treasurer  ol 
the  foundling  hospital,  whose  inmates  must  have  moved  him 
"is  a  theologic  flap  upon  the  heart."  A  heart-flapper  Sterm 
remained  in  his  gown  as  in  his  cassock.  Dr.  Johnson  onct 
condemned  these  discourses  as  only  froth  on  the  cup  of  salva- 
tion. But  in  truth  they  were  not  the  froth  on  any  cup;.the> 
scarcely  profess  to  quench  a  spiritual  thirst.  Rather,  the) 
were  like  Bishop  Berkeley's  Tarwater.  with  which  Sterne  usee 
religiously  to  dose  himself  after  all-night  sittings.  Or,  te 
vary  the  metaphor,  they  resemble  the  cupboard  where  Yoricl* 
kept  his  Sunday  crockery.  It  was  refreshing  for  him  eacr 
Saturday  night  to  dust  and  examine  his  curiosities — some  oi 
them,  it  must  be  owned,  exact  replicas  of  ancient  models 
But  the  china  figures  of  saints  and  heroes  made  some  amend; 
for  the  rest  of  the  week,  and  he  could  sob  as  he  surveyed 
them.  From  the  virtues  he  would  single  out  charity,  for  h( 
himself  was  charitable;  and  when  he  kindled  over  the  specie 
mens  of  the  vices,  his  wrath  would  be  reserved  for  those  sordit 
sins  to  which  he  was  least  inclined,  though  in  one  instance — 
this  foundling  hospital  appeal — he  did  lay  stress 
treachery   of  the   senses." 

Sterne's  pulpit  gleanings  succeeded  better  than  his  tempoi 
harvests.  Yet  he  was  no  born  orator.  Indeed,  according  tc 
John  Croft,  "his  delivery  and  voice  were  so  very  disagree- 
able" that  half  the  congregation  usually  left  the  church  wher 
he  rose.  But  half  remained,  and  these  were  the  more  culti 
vated.  Sometimes  he  drew  large  audiences,  while  from  174/ 
onwards  his  sermons  found  their  way  into  the  press  and  gainec 
a  wide  attention.  Two  only  were  published  separately :  the 
rest  appeared  much  later  in  series.  Many  of  them  did  double 
duty,  being  repeated  to  his  parishioners  also  :  and  as  for  texts 
has  he  not  lold  us  in  the  "Sentimental  Journey"  that  "Cappa- 
decia,  Pontus  in  Asia.  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia"  is  "as  good  as 
any  one  in  the  Bible"?  How  they  would  be  composed  as  he 
jogged  along  on  his  bmken-down  jade,  he  has  chronicled  in 
"Tristram  Shandy"  ;  and  he  was  proud  of  the  fair  handwriti 
in  his  manuscript — a  fact  which  has  not  escaped  those  pages 
One  of  them — the  sermon  on  "Conscience" — figures  bodily  ir 
the  narrative.  Few  will  foreret  how  it  fluttered  from  the 
volume  of  Stevinus  (the  first  projector  of  an  airship  or 
"chariot")  ;  air,  as  Sterne  remarks,  being  cheaper  than  horses 
This  was  the  book  which  Corporal  Trim  fetched  at  the  bidding 
of  his  master;  and  all  will  remember  Trim's  attitude  as  hei 
delivered  the  discourse,  and  the  interjections  of  his  hearers 
As  a  rule.  Sterne's  sermons  teach  little  beyond  proverbia 
prudence,  and  seem,  as  it  were,  his  briefs  for  a  somewhat 
worldlv  heaven.  They  were  orthodox  enough.  But  there  are 
exceptions,  and  most  of  them  contain  dramatic  or  human 
touches,  while  all  are  distinguished  by  that  oddity  which  ever 
now  seems  odd,  but  which   must  have  irritated  the  Georgians 

Perhaps  the  most  illuminating  chapter  in  this  study  is 
that  devoted  to  an  examination  of  Sterne  as  a  writer 
Later  in  the  book  the  subject  is  again  referred  to  in  an 
appreciation  of  Sterne  as  a  man.  The  two  estimate.6 
are  complementary. 

Sterne's  bent  was  neither  epic  nor  reflective.  Prose 
were  his  province.  He  was  a  romantic  impressionist. 
French  rightly  distinguish  between  "romanesque"  (tb 
fully  outlandish)  and  "romantique."  Much  in  Sterne  is  "ro- 
manesque," but  more  is  "romantique."  There  is  air  in  hit 
very  sickliness,  and  a  scent  of  the  open  even  about  his  artifio 
He  can  create  as  well  as  adorn,  and  the  restlessness  of  nerve 
demanding  an  anodyne  is  itself  capable  of  imparting  con 
posure.  The  feeling  of  fancy  and  the  fancy  of  feeling  fori 
his  groundwork. 

And  Sterne  is  not  only  a  sentimental  impressionist,  bt 
an  ironist  of  the  first  order.  Directly  he  has  touched,  if  not 
our  heart  at.  least  our  fibre,  some  whimsy  confronts  us  thai 
makes  us  wonder  whether  he  meant  to  touch  us  at  all.  He 
steeps  us  in  pathos  till  we  seem  gazing  from  above  on  grief, 
and  then  he  whisks  us  down  again  to  some  quite  common 
cranny  of  the  ludicrous.  This  leads  to  a  suspicion  of  insin- 
cerity; but  Sterne  is  perfectly  sincere  in  the  sense  that  he 
expresses  himself.  What  he  felt  he  wrote ;  and  he  felt  the 
irony  of  things,  the  small  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridicu- 
lous. Heine  does  the  same.  And  this  characteristic  i; 
heightened  by  those  tiny  strokes  of  realistic  color  by  which 
he  visualized  his  impressions.  In  both  of  these  attributes  he 
was  unique  in  his  time  and  country.  The  English  prose  fiction 
of  Sterne's  generation  has  nothing  to  show  like  it,  and  his 
contemporaries  were  as  much  annoyed  by  the  novelty  as  bj 
the  questionable  parts.  Their  prudish  reverences,  he  wrote, 
would  laugh  at  it  in  the  bedchamber  and  abuse  it  in  the  parlor. 
It  is  nonsense  to  think  that  the  reviews  which  trounced  him 
were  really  purist,  still  less  Puritan.  Grossness  did  not  offend 
them  ;  though  Sterne's  grossness  did. 


>se  lyric*; 
ist.  The 
he  fanci    i 


As  a  man  he  is  barely  lovable — for  the  simple  reason  that 
real  love  was  but  half  known  to  him.  He  loved  people  nor^ 
for  their  solid  selves,  but  as  they  floated  in  his  feelings  ;  it  was 
his  feeling  for  them,  and  his  feeling  for  his  feeling,  that  be 
loved.  And  this  is  part  of  that  essential  shadowiness  whicl 
distinguishes  him  throughout,  from  his  first  reveries  to  hi 
last,  from  the  first  thrill  of  his  nerves  to  their  decay.  Just 
as  he  steeped  himself  in  the  music  of  the  Scriptures,  wbili 
he  disregarded  their  lesson,  so  he  was  too  much  enthralled 
by  the  tune  of  life  to  realize  its  meaning.  There  was  no  clash 
of  action,  or  practical  force,  or  any  sense  of  home,  to  len< 
strength  to  his  sentiment;  and  round  its  faint  orchestra  the 
maestro  hovered.  Little  could~-he  realize  but  sensation.  To 
be  a  clergyman  gave  him  no  sensation  at  all.  His  disrespect- 
ability,  if  we  remember  the  standards  of  his  day,  hinged  more 
on  his  office  than  on  his  lapses.  Except  in  these  flights  of  pro- 
fane folly,  wholly  disreputable  he  was  not.  He  minded  his 
formal  duties,  he  paid  his  debts,  he  was  never  ungenerous, 
and,  in  the  main,  he  was  truthful.  His  defiance  of  suffering 
is  the  most  virile  of  his  qualities,  and  this  perhaps  held  his 
women  admirers  as  much  as  the  feminine  within  him.  1  et  an 
undefinable  flimsiness  repels  us,  and  would  repel  more  had 
Sterne  himself  not  disbelieved  in  it.  The  flicker  of  the  embers 
which  warmed  him  seems  to  escape  in  smoke  up  his  own 
chimney.  Yet  common  smoke  it  is  not ;  it  seems  an  enchanted 
vapor  that  broods  as  it  curls  in  wreathing  spirals  of  won- 
derful  form. 

As  artist  he  endures.  As  an  artist  he  is  palpable  and 
living.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  than  pathetic  to  think  at  what  cost 
to  the  soul  that  gain  has  been  secured.  Many  martyrs  die 
to  save  the  world  outside  those  noble  heroes  who  step  con- 
sciously to  the  scaffold,     Some  of  the  holiest  Italian  pictures, 
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it  is  said,  were  painted  by  penitents  in  anguish  after  nights 
of  debauch.  Out  of  their  impurity  purity  has  arisen,  though 
the  prolonged  struggle  dashed  them  to  pieces.  No  such  high 
conflict  is  visible  in  Sterne,  yet  conflict  there  was  and  appears. 
He  was  "positive  that  he  had  a  soul."  He  knew  that  he  was 
not  an  episode  or  an   atom. 

I  Few  great  writers  have  died  so  lonely  a  death  as 
Sterne.  Xot  even  Lydia  was  by  his  side  when  he  passed 
away.  Mr.  Sichel  tells  the  sad  incident  once  more, 
and  notes  the  body-snatching  legend  without  being  able 
to  confirm  or  deny  that  grewsome  story. 

Sterne  never  shrank  from  death.  In  one  place  he  dwells 
on  the  uncertainty  of  its  shape,  in  another  on  his  desire  to 
die  alone  at  some  inn,  though  elsewhere  he  yearns  for  near 
and  dear  ones  to  tend  his  deathbed.  The  Bond  Street  lodging 
was  not  a  home,  and  all  but  the  last  of  these  wishes  were 
gratified.  His  exit  is  more  dramatic  than  Le  Fevre's.  On 
Friday,  the  ISth  of  March,  a  number  of  Sterne's  friends  dined 
together  in  Clifford  Street  with  John  Crawford  of  Erroll.  his 
old  companion.  There  were  the  Dukes  of  Queensberry  and 
(iraiton;  there  were  the  Earls  of  March  and  upper  Ossory — 
the  latter  an  ally  of  standing;  there  was  Garrick,  to  whom 
he  had  sent  his  first  books;  his  Paris  acquaintance  Hume: 
and  the  inseparable  Tames.  Almost  every  period  of  his  life 
was  represented.  The  talk  turned  on  Yorick's  illness,  which 
none  could  believe  fatal.  And  when  the  truth  leaked  out  their 
host  instantly  asked  John  Macdonald,  a  cadet  of  Sir  James's 
clan  then  in  his  service,  to  go  out  and  inquire.  He  went. 
The  mistress  opened  the  door  ;  she  told  Macdonald  to  seek  the 
nurse  in  the  sick-room.  He  watched  him  die.  Ten  minutes 
he  waited  ;  but  in  five,  Sterne  gasped,  "Nozv  it  is  come."  He 
put  up  his  hand  as  if  to  ward  a  blow,  and  expired.  The  mas- 
querader  had  quitted  the  ballroom. 

Ossory  proceeded  to  Lady  Mary  coke,  who  much  "lamented" 
Yorick,  while  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  who  was  present  at  her 
party,  said  that  the  last  sentimental  journey  had  been  taken. 
But  an  unsentimental  journey  was  in  store,  nor  bad  Sterne 
ended  his  adventures  with  his  breath. 

Becket.  the  bookseller,  and  Commodore  James  attended  his 
funeral,  in  the  new  Bayswater  burial-ground  of  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square.  Nor  was  a  memorial  erected  till  1780,  when 
"two  brother  masons"  (whose  masonry  was  probably  the  free 
craft  of  Crazy  Castle)  set  up  a  head-stone  with  a  rhymed 
inscription  in  honor  of  the  humorist — "By  Fools  insulted,  and 
by  Prudes  accused."  Three  days  after  the  interment — and 
Hall-Stevenson  is  our  witness — his  body  was  snatched  by  the 
graveyard  highwaymen  who  then  abounded.  It  was  sold  for 
dissection,  some  say  at  Oxford,  others  at  Cambridge,  where 
tradition  runs  that  his  features  were  recognized.  One  can 
scarcely  pass  that  cemetery  without  a  shudder.  What  an  epi- 
logue to  sentiment,  and  what  a  peg  whereupon  Yorick  might 
have  hung  his  moral ! 

In  addition  to  a  facsimile  page  from  the  "Journal  to 
Eliza,"  the  illustrations  include  some  new  portraits  of 
Sterne,  and,  most  welcome  of  all,  a  reproduction  of 
that  portrait  of  his  wife  on  which  Hawthorne  made 
such  caustic  comment  in  "Our  Old  Home."  She  was 
not  beautiful,  but  on  the  other  hand  hardly  so  naughty 
looking  as  Hawthorne  imagined. 

Sterne:  A  Study.  By  Walter  Sichel.  Philadel- 
phia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $2.50  net. 


Nearly  five  hundred  banks  scattered  through,  forty 
States  have  applied  to  the  trustees  of  the  Postal  Savings 
Banks  for  designation  as  depositories  of  postal  bank 
deposits.  At  the  same  time  more  than  two  hundred 
postmasters  in  thirty-one  States  have  asked  that  their 
postoffices  shall  be  designated  as  postal  banks.  This 
latter  fact  is  significant  inasmuch  as  the  postal  banks 
will  add  materially  to  the  labors  of  the  postmasters 
without  giving  them  added  compensation  and  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  postoffices  generally  must 
eventually  become  branch  postal  banks.  The  applica- 
tions of  the  postmasters  are  practically  all  based  on  the 
demand  of  their  patrons  that  a  bank  be  added  to  their 

other  facilities. 

■■» 

The  new  and  at  last  legally  constructed  commission 
of  fine  arts,  which  was  appointed  by  President  Taft 
not  long  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  has  ap- 
parently exercised  its  powers  for  the  first  time  in  pass- 
ing upon  and  approving  the  design  for  the  new  building 
for  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving,  which  is  to 
be  erected  in  Washington  practically  upon  the  site 
of  the  present  structure.  The  new  building  will  be 
850  feet  long — the  longest  building  in  the  country,  it 
is  claimed — and  will  be  of  classic  style. 

There  is  dispute  as  to  whether  tobacco  takes  its  name 
from  the  island  of  Tobago,  from  the  Yucatan  province 
of  Tabacco,  from  Tabasco  in  Florida,  or  from  a 
y-shaped  pipe  which  the  people  of  Hispaniola  smoked 
with  their  noses.  Only  one  name  is  definitely  associated 
with  the  great  institution,  that  of  Jean  Xicot.  the  French 
ambassador  to  Portugal,  who  spread  the  fame  of  the 
herb  through  Europe.  And  of  all  who  are  familiar 
with  "nicotine"  of  today,  how  many  associate  it  with 
Nicot,  or  have  even  heard  of  him? 


They  are  now  making  artificial  marble  with  much 
success  in  Sicily.  The  manufactory  is  in  the  shadow 
of  Mt.  Etna,  and  there  common  blocks  of  sandstone 
are  put  in  a  tank  containing  volcanic  asphalt  and  coal 
tar  and  boiled  for  thirty-six  hours.  The  stones  are  then 
taken  out  and  polished,  and  it  is  said  that  it  takes  an 
expert  to  tell  them  from  black  marble. 


England's  only  radium  deposit,  the  Trentwith  mine 
in  Cornwall,  has  produced  its  first  little  output,  about 
one-twentieth  of  an  ounce,  which  is  worth  $150,000. 
The  Austrian  company  which  has  a  corner  on  radium 
has  made  arrangements  to  secure  the  product  of  the 
mine. 

Xo  other  art  or  industrial  influence  gained  so  much 
for  French  prestige  as  the  porcelain  of  Sevres. 


WHERE    MICAELA  WAITED. 


A  Tragedy  of  Santa  Maria. 


The  hand  of  Providence  was  clearly  visible  in  Juan's 
marriage.  Micaela,  fat,  pox-marked,  and  kindly,  had 
proved  herself  an  efficient  and  agreeable  companion  for 
the  old  madrc,  and  as  a  daughter-in-law  she  would  pos- 
sess the  added  virtue  of  costing  nothing  but  her 
keep;  while  as  custodian  of  her  husband's  honor  she 
promised  to  prove  safe  to  a  degree.  So  the  marriage 
was  solemnized  by  the  good  padre,  and  Juan's  patron 
saint  looked  down  upon  him  from  the  old  mission  wall 
and  smiled  approval.  The  marriage  feast  was  duly 
eaten  by  the  many  friends  and  relatives  of  the  happy 
pair.  The  bride's  health  was  drunk  in  questionable 
red  wine.  And  then  the  bride  settled  down  in  her  old 
home  to  the  new  life,  differing  from  the  past  only  in 
that  it  offered  more  dignity  and  no  pay. 

But  for  Juan  life  began  anew.  He  was  a  joyous 
creature,  this  Juan,  with  the  whitest  teeth  and  the  mer- 
riest smile  that  ever  illumined  a  brown,  plump  face; 
and  a  spirit  so  care-free  and  kindly,  and  audacious 
withal,  that  he  was  the  hero  of  the  youth  of  the  town 
and  a  veritable  swashbuckler  where  the  women  were 
concerned.  And  Juan's  marriage,  settling  as  it  did  the 
serious  questions  of  his  duty  to  his  mother  and  to 
posterity,  left  him  free — or  so  it  seemed  to  his  primi- 
tive nature,  with  its  simple  and  convenient  code  of 
morals — to  pursue  that  flowery  path  of  dalliance  for 
which  nature  and  environment  had  adapted  him. 

So  Micaela  stayed  at  home  and  tended  the  old  mother 
and  later  the  little  scion  of  the  house;  and  Juan  filled 
his  days  most  joyously,  the  working  hours  with  not- 
too-strenuous  labor,  the  idle  time  with  ardent  and  sus- 
tained devotion  to  women,  wine,  and  polo.  For  Juan 
moved  in  the  sporting  circle  of  Santa  Maria.  He  had 
fagged  on  the  polo-field  since  he  was  big  enough  to 
hold  a  rein.  He  knew  the  points  of  every  mount  and 
every  player;  could  place  a  bet  to  a  nicety;  and  when 
the  gentlemen  needed  to  fill  out  a  set  Juan  played  a 
rattling  game  and  was  in  his  glory.  So  much  for  the 
polo. 

As  for  the  wine  and  women,  one  need  not  tell  of  the 
diverse  pleasant  ways  which  Juan  found  to  pass  an  idle 
hour.  And  Micaela,  proud  of  her  handsome  husband, 
tended  the  madrc  and  the  little  son ;  kept  Juan  in  the 
cleanest  of  well-polished  linen  ;  saw  him  off  on  a  Sun- 
day morning  with  a  wifely  smile,  and  received  him  back 
at  the  close  of  the  day,  even  though  a  little  the  worse 
for  wear,  with  a  cheerful  greeting,  and  not  too  many 
questions.     Indeed  was  Juan  blessed  in  his  wife. 

So  life  went  on  for  a  twelvemonth  or  more,  as  care- 
free and  happy  as  life  can  be  only  in  dreamy,  lazy,  sunny 
Santa  Maria :  and  Juan  waxed  prosperous  and  content, 
with  ever-increasing  popularity  among  the  fair  sex  as 
he  had  ever  more  and  more  pesos  to  drop  of  a  night  in 
those  mysterious  resorts  of  the  sleepy  town  which  offer 
to  the  passer  the  exceptional  advantage  of  being  "open 
day  and  night." 

But  there  came  a  time  when  a  hateful  malady  swept 
over  the  town.  It  flourished  best  in  the  Spanish  quar- 
ter; children  were  its  preferred  prey,  and  merry  Juanito, 
the  idol  of  his  mother's  heart,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
succumb  to  it.  Then  the  day  came  when  a  solemn, 
pathetic  little  procession  passed  out  of  the  mission  doors 
and  took  its  way  to  the  graveyard.  Juan  sobered  for 
once  by  the  presence  of  death,  Micaela  swathed  in  the 
conventional  mourning  garb  of  the  Mexican  woman, 
and  dumb  and  stolid  in  her  grief.  The  little  coffin  was 
laid  away,  and  as  the  days  wore  on  life  resumed  its 
normal  pace  for  Juan. 

Xot  so  for  Micaela.  She  had  a  full  quarter  of  In- 
dian blood  in  her  veins.  And  who  has  ever  learned  to 
reckon  with  Indian  blood?  Slow  to  feel,  loves  and 
hates  sink  deep  into  the  Indian  heart.  They  have  none 
of  the  power  to  throw  off  sorrow,  none  of  that  quick 
response  to  new  influences  of  joy  or  oain  which  marks 
the  variable  Mexican  temperament  with  its  shifting 
ripples  of  sunshine  and  shadow,  and  its  deeper  unJei 
current,  less  often  stirred,  of  sombre  melancholy. 

When  the  light  faded  from  Juanito's  baby  eyes  the 
sun  of  Micaela's  life  set.  She  did  not  complain  or  cry- 
out  ;  the  normal,  healthful  expression  of  grief  was 
denied  her.  Her  stolid  answer,  "Muerto,"  to  the  old 
grandmother's  trembling  question  was  the  only  word 
she  uttered.  Then  she  straightened  the  tiny  limbs  and 
laid  out  the  pathetic  little  figure,  too  small  and  frail 
to  express  the  dignity  of  death :  and  after  the  funeral 
was  over  she  took  up  her  daily  round  with  lips  still 
uncomplaining  and  a  dumb,  cruel  ache  in  her  lonely 
breast. 

Every  hour  she  could  spare  from  the  work  and  the 
old  mother  she  slipped  away  to  the  cool  chapel  of  the 
old  mission.-  and  there,  kneeling  on  the  stone  floor, 
poured  out  her  dumb  agony  in  unspoken  prayer  to  the 
good  Saint  John  to  care  for  the  soul  of  his  little  name- 
sake; and  to  the  Holy  Mother  to  send  her  another 
little  one  to  fill  the  emptiness  of  her  life  and  still  the 
ache  in  her  breast.  And  the  good  Saint  John  smiled 
down  upon  her  the  same  benignant  smile,  and  the 
Sacred  Mother  bent  upon  her  calm  eyes  of  infinite  com- 
passion ;  and  neither  in  their  serene  aloofness  assuaged 
one  whit  the  living  misery  in  her  heart. 

Into  this  situation  came  one  day  Donna  Annunciata. 
A  conunadrc  this  was  of  Micaela;  one  of  those  amiably 
virtuous  women  whose  mission  in  life  is  to  carry  ill- 
advised  information  to  the  place  where  it  will  do  most 


harm :  and  who,  when  the  deluge  conies  for  which  they 
have  loosed  the  flood-gates,  bestow  pious  and  impartial 
condemnation  on  the  guilty  souls  involved,  and  end  by 
affirming  that  it  is  all  the  will  of  God.  She  came  one 
cheery,  sunny  day  when  the  beauty  and  joyousness  of 
life  made  especially  black  and  bitter  the  sorrow  in  the 
soul  of  Micaela,  just  returned  from  an  unfruitful  hour 
with  those  placid,  immutable  saints.  In  the  short  half- 
hour  of  her  consoling  visit  the  good  lady  planted  in 
poor  Micaela's  raw  and  aching  breast  rankling  poison- 
ous shafts  of  jealousy  and  suspicion. 

She  was  an  artist  in  her  line,  was  Donna  Annunciata ; 
and  from  her  hints,  but  slightly  veiled,  or  spicy  narra- 
tive of  current  gossip — wherein  the  allusion  was  clear 
although  no  names  were  mentioned — and  worst  and 
most  galling  of  all.  from  her  ill-concealed  compassion 
for  the  injured  wife,  it  was  easy  for  the  poor,  tortured 
brain  of  Micaela.  for  the  first  time  turned  from  the 
contemplation  of  her  secret  grief,  to  piece  together  a 
very  vivid  and  fairly  accurate  picture.  A  picture  in 
which  the  leading  figures  were  her  handsome,  debonair 
Juan,  and  a  certain  plump  and  rosy  Carmelita,  with 
grace  and  youthful  beauty  in  every  line  of  her  face 
and  every  curve  of  her  shapely  body  and  with  the 
devil's  own  handiwork  traceable  in  every  loose,  allur- 
ing glance  of  her  bright  eyes,  and  every  audacious 
prompting  of  her  immoral,  mercenary  little  heart.  The 
third  figure,  no  less  clearly  drawn,  was  that  of  Micaela. 
Micaela.  fat.  ugly,  and  grief-stricken,  an  old  woman  at 
twenty-five,  buried  in  her  sorrow  and  blinded  to  the 
comedy  playing  at  her  very  door,  wherein  her  grief  and 
her  withered  ugliness  were  the  sport  of  that  witching 
limb  of  Satan,  Carmelita. 

Then  the  Indian  blood  woke  to  hot  life  in  Micaela's 
veins:  and  after  that  the  devil  was  to  pay. 

On  the  streets  of  Santa  Maria  there  is  a  certain  dead- 
fall, one  of  the  original  adobes  dating  to  the  time  before 
the  occupation,  whose  whitewashed  wall  is  inscribed 
with  legends  setting  forth  the  various  attractions  to  be 
found  within.  The  list  is  accurate  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  one  passing  through  the  narrow  hallway  that  leads 
from  the  street  to  the  rear  of  the  building  or  coming 
in  by  the  side  entrance  through  a  certain  secluded  alley, 
any  time  upwards  of  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  would  see 
many  unexpected  and  gratifying  attractions  not  enu- 
merated in  the  list  ostentatiously  displayed  without. 

To  this  resort  came  one  night  Micaela.  Xot  the 
stolid,  patient  Micaela  of  Juanito's  deathbed,  nor  yet  the 
anguished  Micaela  who  laid  bare  her  bleeding  heart  to 
the  unmoved  gaze  of  the  calm  saints  of  the  mission 
chapel,  but  a  new  Micaela;  the  face,  once  stolid,  drawn 
into  lines  of  passion,  the  fires  of  a  vindictive,  jealous 
hate  blazing  through  the  dull  eyes,  and  the  Indian  blood, 
hot  for  vengeance,  coursing  madly  through  her  veins. 
She  lingered  for  a  while  in  the  alley  and  listened  to  the 
muffled  sounds  just  distinguishable  through  the  heavy 
door.  Then,  guided  by  a  sure  instinct,  passed  through 
the  narrow  way  to  a  dark  courtyard  at  the  back,  and 
found  what  she  sought— a  small  window,  high  set,  its 
grimy  pane  leaving  dimly  visible  the  low-raftered  room 
within. 

It  was  a  picturesque  scene  that  Micaela  watched  till 
after  the  clock  on  the  Fifithian  building  chimed  melodi- 
ously the  hour  of  one.  A  picturesque  scene,  and  the 
life  and  centre  of  it  was  Carmelita — Carmelita,  bewitch- 
ing in  her  vivid  beauty,  wit  and  deviltry  in  every  spicy 
retort  of  her  ready  tongue,  allurement  in  every  easy 
gesture,  irresistible  when  she  mounted  the  table  and 
sang  the  Habanera  while  the  infatuated  Juan  flung 
pesos  at  her  feet. 

It  was  Juan's  wont  to  return  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom 
between  the  hours  of  one  and  two.  and  after  the  big 
clock  sounded  the  hour  Micaela  took  up  her  stand  beside 
the  alley  door.  The  few  who  passed  in  or  out  paid  no 
attention  to  the  muffled  figure  crouched  by  the  doorway, 
if  indeed  they  saw  it  at  all,  merged  as  it  was  into  the 
prevailing  gloom. 

The  clock  chimed  the  quarter  and  then  the  half.  Car- 
melita was  hard  to  leave  tonight. 

Then  the  three-quarters.  And  Juan  came.  Gay  and 
debonair  still,  flushed  with  wine  and  passion,  he  stepped 
over  the  threshold  and  swung  to  the  heavy  door  behind 
him. 

As  he  turned  down  the  dark  alley,  away  from  the 
lighted  street,  a  shadow,  where  the  shadows  seemed 
blackest,  started  swiftly  out  and  sank  back  again  into 
the  blackness.  Something  sharp  and  stinging  smote 
Juan  just  over  the  heart  and.  with  a  choking  groan,  he 
fell  back  into  the  narrow  passageway. 

In  the  stillness  the  clock  chimed  the  hour,  and 
mingling  strangely  with  its  clear  mellow  note  came  the 
thin  long-drawn  wail  of  a  little  child.  Once  it  broke 
upon  the  night,  again,  and  yet  again,  plaintive,  piercing, 
like  the  cry  of  a  wandering  soul.  It  rang  in  the  ears  of 
the  woman  crouched  in  the  passageway.  It  touched  a 
chord  long  silent  and  opened  founts  long  sealed  of  pity 
and  love.  With  an  answering  cry.  passionate,  anguish- 
stricken,  despairing — "Juanito.  my  little  Juan" — she 
threw  herself  upon  the  silent  figure  staring  upward  at 
the  stars  and  as  she  pressed  it  to  her  breast  the  dagger 
found  her  heart.  Katharine  Lynch. 

Sax  Francisco,  July.  1910. 


Henry  Dexter,  the  founder  and  ex-president  of  the 
American  Xews  Company,  who  died  in  New  York  a  few- 
days  ago  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven,  was  active   ■■ 
within  a  few  days  of  his  death  and  visited  hi- 
daily. 
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AUNT  GLEGG  AND  THE  VILLAGE. 


Not  Forgetting  the  Lady  of  the  Manor. 
—  ■    ■»■  --■- 
Aunt  Glegg  and  the  English  village  dwell  apart  in  the 
world  of  romance.     George  Eliot  created  the  one;  the 
other  owes  its  glamour  to  the  sentiment  of  many  genera- 
tions. 

Aunt  Glegg,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  a  habit  of 
"wondering  at"  nearly  everything  and  everybody.  Her 
own  sisters  were  not  exempt  from  her  astonishment. 
There  was  Mrs.  Tulliver,  for  example,  who  had  but  to 
suggest  such  between  meals  eating  as  a  cheese-cake  and 
a  glass  of  wine  to  be  "wondered  at"  and  Mrs.  Pullet's 
absurd  grief  for  a  death  not  in  the  family  was  another 
sufficient  cause  for  the  arching  of  Aunt  Glegg's  eye- 
brows. She  was,  in  short,  a  lady  who  held  rigid  ideas 
of  deportment,  and  dress,  and  degrees  of  sorrow,  and 
moral  conduct.  Her  own  career  was  above  reproach. 
Mr.  Glegg  probably  had  to  wait  for  his  first  kiss  until 
he  had  signed  the  marriage  register,  and  she  was  never 
known  to  exceed  in  the  use  of  the  wine-cup. 

Concerning  the  English  village  much  has  been  writ- 
ten. Prose  and  poetry  have  thrown  around  it  an  idyllic 
atmosphere.  Its  manor  house  or  castle,  its  venerable 
church,  its  comfortable  farmhouses,  its  picturesque  cot- 
tages bowered  in  roses — all  these  have  been  the  theme 
of  purple  patches  and  tender  verse.  The  sweet  inno- 
cence of  village  life,  the  faithful  service  of  the  laborer 
and  the  paternal  care  of  the  squire,  the  devotion  of  the 
pastor  and  the  careful  zeal  of  the  schoolteacher,  the 
industry  of  the  farmer  and  the  charity  of  his  wife — 
who  is  not  acquainted  with  them  all?  So  Aunt  Glegg 
and  the  English  village  abide  in  the  imagination,  ob- 
jects of  reverie  and  inspirations  of  ideals. 

But  each  of  these  visions  has  been  ruthlessly  shat- 
tered. Aunt  Glegg  has  left  the  domain  of  romance  for 
that  of  reality;  the  English  village  has  become  a  matter 
of  definite  topography. 

Rutlandshire  is  the  smallest  of  the  English  counties, 
notable,  it  has  been  thought,  for  its  rural  beauty  and 
pastoral  peace.  Not  far  from  its  ancient  capital  is  a 
village  called  Ashwell,  a  desirable  spot  for  lovers  of 
the  picturesque  and  devotees  of  the  chase.  The  con- 
trolling genius  of  this  delightful  retreat  is  one  Lady 
Bromley,  who  presides  over  Ashwell  Lodge  and  the 
destinies  of  the  hamlet  with  despotic  rule.  Yet,  in  an 
unguarded  moment,  the  lady  of  the  manor  agreed  to 
take  under  her  roof  a  member  of  her  own  sex  bearing 
the  name  of  Florence  Elizabeth  Glegg.  It  seems  that 
this  new  Aunt  Glegg  is  fond  of  hunting  and  has  aspira- 
tions towards  a  rural  life,  and  having  a  liberal  supply 
of  ready  cash  was  able  to  offer  her  ladyship  of  Ashwell 
monetary  inducements  of  a  tempting  character.  So 
Aunt  Glegg  and  her  husband  and  her  horses  and  her 
servants  were  duly  installed  at  Ashwell  Lodge. 

Peace  reigned  for  a  time,  but  only  a  brief  time.  Aunt 
Glegg's  cook  was  a  person  of  individuality,  and  not  of 
the  kind  to  harmonize  with  the  temperament  of  Lady 
Bromley.  The  result  may  be  imagined.  Her  ladyship 
promptly  dismissed  the  cook  of  her  guest,  and  then 
trouble  began.  It  is  true  the  feud  was  adjusted  for  a 
few  days,  but  the  more  Aunt  Glegg  thought  over  the 
matter  the  more  she  "wondered  at"  Lady  Bromley,  and 
finally  it  became  necessary  for  her  to  take  herself  and 
her  belongings   elsewhere. 

Now  vacant  houses  are  not  plentiful  in  the  English 
village,  but  it  did  happen  that  one  belonging  to  the  son 
of  the  lady  of  the  manor  was  somehow  available.  Re- 
joicing in  her  victory,  Aunt  Glegg  proceeded  to  make 
her  new  abode  more  comfortable  by  alterations  and 
additions.  But  her  ladyship  was  not  defeated.  Calling 
her  son  to  account  for  his  temerity  in  harboring  such 
an  undesirable  tenant,  she  finally  persuaded  him  to  give 
Aunt  Glegg  "notice.*'  and  then  to  eject  her  from  his 
premises.  And  now  Aunt  Glegg  "wondered  at"  her 
foe  more  than  ever.  But.  she,  too,  had  not  exhausted 
her  resources.  There  was  a  farmer,  it  seems,  who  did 
not  owe  allegiance  to  her  ladyship,  and  one  of  his  fields 
was  immediately  available  for  the  caravan  which  be- 
came Aunt  Glegg's  substitute  for  brick  walls.  From 
that  nomadic  castle  defiance  was  hurled  against  the  lady 
of  the  manor;  Aunt  Glegg  had  won  the  day;  she  would 
have  her  hunting  and  her  rural  delights  in  spite  of  her 
ladyship  of  Ashwell. 

And  now  her  ladyship  changed  her  tactics.  There 
came  a  peaceful  Sunday  when  two  unfamiliar  men 
were  espied  among  the  worshipers  in  the  village  church. 
"Seeing  strangers  in  my  village,  I  was  anxious  to 
ascertain  who  they  were."'  Service  and  sermon  that 
day  were  no  means  of  grace  to  the  lady  of  the  manor; 
her  soul's  peace  was  gone  till  she  found  out  who  the 
visitors  were.  As  a  matter  of  record  they  were  a 
couple  of  Londoners  on  holiday  at  a  farmhouse,  one 
bearing  the  high-sounding  name  of  Hernandez,  on  the 
strength  of  which  the  owner  claimed  brotherhood  with 
a  Spanish  marquis  and  enviable  intimacy  with  the  king 
and  court  of  Spain.  Such  distinguished  persons  could 
not  be  overlooked  by  her  ladyship,  who  somehow  got 
them  informed  that  she  would  be  happy  to  lend  them 
some  books.  Flattered  by  such  attention,  the  visitors 
called  at  Ashwell  Lodge,  there  to  learn  the  history  of 
the  village  in  general  and  the  real  character  of  Aunt 
G'fgg  in  particular.  An  "impossible  person,"  her  lady- 
sh  p  remarked,  really  a  woman  of  "no  character,*'  had 
!;  1  a  child  before  marriage,  was  much  addicted  to 
1  '  lk,  and  did  not  pay  her  bills. 

/-..unt  Glegg  quickly  heard  it  all.  News  spreads  in 
the  English  village  with  a  rapidity  which  shames  the 


telegraph  wire.  Incidentally  it  should  be  noted  that 
Aunt  Glegg  had  been  trying  to  make  things  uncomfort- 
able for  her  ladyship  in  a  mild  way.  A  flower  show 
was  in  sight,  on  the  prize-list  of  which  Lady  Bromlev 
figured  as  a  generous  patron  of  first  awards.  So  Aunt 
Glegg  offered  the  officials  a  set  of  equally  valuable 
prizes  for  special  solacement  of  those  who  did  not  win 
her  ladyship's  gifts.  When  that  device  failed,  a  dinner 
to  the  farmers  was  substituted,  which,  duly  reported 
in  the  local  newspaper,  gave  her  ladyship  occasion  to 
remark  to  her  two  callers  that  it  was  a  good  thing 
Aunt  Glegg  "drank  the  toasts  in  tea."  This  also  was 
reported  to  the  intruder  in  the  caravan,  who  now  ceased 
"wondering  at"  her  whilom  hostess  and  haled  her  be- 
fore a  court  of  law. 

So  Aunt  Glegg  and  the  English  village  have  come 
into  the  legal  limelight,  to  the  detriment  of  the  second. 
The  gentleman  with  the  Spanish  name  proved  to  be 
a  London  bankrupt  with  an  ominous  record,  and  the 
evidence  disclosed  the  fact  that  Ashwell  Lodge  is  known 
locally  as  the  "School  for  Scandal."  And  a  callous 
jury  decided  that  Lady  Bromley  should  pay  a  thousand 
dollars  for  her  conversational  indiscretions.  So  Aunt 
Glegg  wins  after  all.  Piccadilly. 

London,  July  9,  1910. 

POEMS  BY  RICHARD  BURTON. 


The  First  Song. 
A  poet  writ  a  song  of  May 

That  checked  his  breath  awhile  ; 
He  kept  it  for  a  summer  day, 

Then   spake  with  half  a  smile: 

"Oh,  little  song  of  purity, 

Of  mystic  to-and-fro, 
You  are  so  much  a  part  of  me 

I  dare  not  let  you  go." 

And  so  he  made  a  sister-song 
With  more  of  cunning  art  ; 

But  held  the  first  his  whole  life  long 
Deep  hidden  in  his  heart. 


An   Italian  Beggar. 
Ho,   little  girl,  the  road  beside. 
That  winds  along  by  the  vineyards  gay, 
All  you  want  is  our  coin,   I  know, 
And    you    thrust    your   roses    under    our    noses, 
Hoping    to    conquer   our   scruples   so. 
What   I   should   do  is  to  answer:    "No, 
Beggars  should  always  be  denied." 

What  I  do.  is  to  throw  to  you 
All  my  change, — for  my  heart  beats  young. 
This   is    Italy, — skies   are   blue. 
All   about  me   I   hear  a  tongue 
Made  for  song, — and  your  eyes  are  bright. 
Dusk  your  hair,   and  your   face  alight 
And   lovely, — bless  me,  what  money  pays 
For  this   land   of  lands  and   this  day  of  days  ! 
— From   "From   the  Book  of  Life.' 


To  One  Mourning. 
Dear  one,  give  way  to  grief.     And  yet. 
As  sure  as  doth  the  violet 
Smell  sweeter,  wet  with  rain,  shall  you 
Arise  enriched  to  dare  and  do. 
Through  this  black  hour  whose  weight   like  lead 
Bows  you  in  anguish  by  the  dead  ; 
The  very  silence  and  the  pall 
May  seem  sheer  kindness,  after  all. 

So,  rest  in  that  Divine  perhaps  : 
The  pain  that  stabs,  the  doubt  that  saps 
The  spirit,  why,  they  may  be  naught 
But  shadows  of  the  shining  thought 
That  is  too  splendid  and  too  bright 
For  the  endurance  of  our  sight. 
The  otherwise  o'er-radiant  spheres 
Being  tempered   for  us  by  our  tears. 


Much  in  Little. 
Just  seven   little  notes — 

(For  the  notes  of  the  scale  are  seven). 
Yet  up  from  their  whiteness  floats 
All  passion   'twixt  hell  and   heaven. 

— From  "From  the  Book  of  Life.' 


Sun  and  Moon. 
Love's  passion  the  sun  burns  on  high 

For  a  day  and  Life  leaps  to  its  kiss  ; 
Oh,  the  joy  of  the  loved  one  anigh  ! 

Oh.  the  rush  and  the  rapture  of  bliss! 

But  the  dusk  falls.     Love's  memory,  a  moon. 
Shines  sad  in  the  mystical  night; 

Ah,  the  passion  that  passes  too  soon  ! 
Ah,  the  fair,  unforgotten  delight! 


Ballade  of  the  Brave. 
Prate  not  to  me  of  weaklings,  who 

Lament   this   life   and   naught  achieve. 
I  hymn  the  vast  and  valiant  crew 

Of  those  who  have  scant  time  to  grieve  ; 
Firm-set  their  fortune  to  retrieve, 

They  sing  for  luck  a  lusty  stave, 
The  world's  staunch  workers,  by  your  leave, — 

This  is  the  ballade  of  the  brave. 

W:an  women,  steel  to  staggering  blows  : 

White  souls  from  many  a  nether  place; 
The  humble  heroes  and  the  foes 

Of  sham  ;  the  hunters  of  the  base. 
The  men  with  missions  in  their  face, 

The  clan  who  straighten,  heal  and  save  ; 
The  young  who  think  each  card  an  ace, — 

This  is  the  ballade  of  the  brave. 

Those  who  with  stingless  laugh  and  jest 

Sweeten  the  labor;  those  who  stake 
Their  all  on  some  sky-reaching  quest. 

Unconquerable  for  conscience'  sake  ; 
The  warriors  who  a  last  stand  make, 

Though  loss  o'erwhelm  them,  wave  on  wave  ; 
Smiling,  the  while  their  hearts  do  break, — 

This  is  the  ballade  of  the  brave! 


Brothers,  it  is  a  heavenly  stake 

Ye  play  for,  goodlier  than  the  grave. 

Then  play  it  well,  for  God's  sweet  sake, — 
This  is  the  ballade  of  the  brave ! 

— From   "From    the  Book   of  Life." 


In  Sleep. 
Not  drowsihood  and  dreams  and  mere  idless. 
Nor  yet  the  blessedness  of  strength  regained. 
Alone  are  in  what  men  call  sleep.     The  past. 
My  unsuspected  soul,  my  parents'  voice, 
The  generations  of  my  forebears,  yea, 
The  very  will  of  God  himself  are  there 
And  potent-working:   so   that  many   a   doubt 
Is  wiped   away  at  daylight,   many  a  soil 
Washed  cleanlier,  many  a  puzzle  riddled  plain. 
Strong,  silent  forces  push  my  puny  self 
Towards  unguessed  issues,  and  the  waking  man 
Rises  a  Greatheart  where  a  Slave  lay  down. 


In  a  Copy  of  Mrs.  Browning's  "Sonnets 
from  the  Portuguese." 
Once    a   white   soul,    meeting   her    destined    mate. 
Poured  forth  her  solemn  joy  in  tender  song 
That,   like  some  mystic  bird's,  rose  blithely  strong. 
Shaking  off  sorrow  with  a  voice  elate. 
Frail  was  her  body,  wearisome  her  fate  : 
Even  to  dream  of  Love  seemed  somewise  wrong, 
For  one  remote  from  Life's  full-pulsing  throng 
And  finding  but  in  dreams  her  true  estate. 
But   lo  !    the  change,  the  golden  miracle! 
He  came:  and  lighted  all  her  sombre  skies: 
And   she  was  given   the  singing  tongue  to  tell 
How   sudden-sweet  the  world  to  lover's  eyes. 
Strength  out  of  weakness,  glory  out  of  grief 
Issuing, — as  from  dark  roots  the  glad,  green  leaf. 

— From  "From  the  Book  of  Life." 


Nature's  Word. 
In  holy  moments,  when  great  Nature  seems 

Hushed  and  a-Hsten,  earth  and  air  and  sky 
In    all    their   loveliness    aroused    from    dreams, 

Ready  for  revelations  from  on  high  ; 

We  mortals,  too,   await   in  wonder  then, — 

Hearts  throbbing  like  some  small,  just-captured   bird,- 

Something  divine  about-to-be, — ah,  when 

Or  where  we  know  not.  but  we  trust  the  Word. 


The  Ultimate  Nation. 
Once  Babylon,  by  beauty  tenanted. 

In   pleasure   palaces   and   walks   of   pride. 
Like  a   great   scarlet   flower   reared  her   head, 

Drank  in  the  sun   and  laughed,  and  sinned  and  died. 

Where  Tyre  and  Sidon  teemed  with  ships  aload, 
The  wharves  are  idle  and  the  waters  lone  ; 

And  to   the  Temnle  that   was   His  abode 
In   vain  Jerusalem   recalls   her   own. 

Brooding  the  bygone   from   her  sculptured   seats, 
In  living  rock  her  mighty  memories  hewn, 

Along  the  Nile,  wonder  of  water  streets. 
Old   fertile    Egypt   is   a   stranger's   boon. 

Mark   Athens,   breathed   upon  by  breath  of  gods, 
With   bards  and  sages  to  reveal  her  signs, 

Leap  like  a  flame  above  life's  iron  clods. 
To    fall   in   ashes   upon  vacant   shrines. 

And   Rome,   firm-founded  in   a  wide   emprise ; 

Her  laws  and  legions,  her  imperial   goal. 
Avail  not  when  her  sometime  honor  dies. 

Smothered    in   shows   that   kill    the    mounting   soul. 

Such   names  of  pride  and   power  have   been   brought   low, 

Lapsing  alike  into  the  cavernous  years: 
Out  of  the  grayness  of  the  long  ago 

Their   ghosts    flit    homeless    and    we    guess    their    tears. 

The  destiny  of  nations!      They  arise, 

Have  their  heyday  of  triumph,  and  in  turn 

Sink  upon  silence  and  the  lidless  eyes 
Of  fate  salute  them   from  their  final  urn. 

How  splendid-sad  the  story  !     How  the  gust 

And  pain  and  bliss  of  the  living  transient  seem  ! 

Cities  and  pomps  and  glories  shrunk  to  dust, 
And  all  that  ancient  opulence  a  dream. 

Must  a  majestic  rhythm  of  rise  and   fall 

Conquer  the  peoples  once  so  proud  on  earth  ? 

Does  man  but  march  in  circles,  after  all. 

Playing  his  curious  game  of  death   and  birth? 

Or  shall   an   ultimate  nation,   God's  own   child, 

Arise  and  rule,  nor  ever  conquered  be; 
Untouched  of  time  because,  all  undefiled, 

She  makes  His  ways  her  ways  eternally? 

— From  "From  the  Book  of  Life." 


Work  is  nearly  completed  making  possible  the  open 
ing  of  the  new  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande,  connecting 
the  towns  of  Brownsville,  Texas,  and  Matamoras. 
Mexico.  It  is  the  most  southern  and  eastern  railroad 
bridge  that  spans  the  international  boundary  stream.  It 
is  more  than  250  miles  from  this  bridge  to  the  next 
nearest  one  at  Laredo.  The  new  railway  route  from 
the  bridge  southwest  is  through  a  historic  stretch  of 
country.  From  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  to  Monterey^ 
a  distance  of  nearly  four  hundred  miles,  it  traverses 
the  same  ground  that  was  fallowed  by  General  Zachary 
Taylor  and  his  American  army  on  their  invasion  of 
Mexico  in  1847.  A  short  distance  below  Corpus 
Christi,  by  the  side  of  the  road,  is  to  be  seen  the  very 
tree  under  which  General  Taylor  made  his  camp  while 
on  that  memorable  march. 


A  hundred  squirrels  raided  a  bread  wagon  on  Pomp- 
ton  turnpike,  Cedar  Grove,  New  Jersey,  a  few  days  ago, 
and  before  they  were  driven  off  a  number  of  them 
were  killed  and  all  the  bread  and  pies  were  spoiled. 
The  driver  had  been  delivering  bread  when  the  squirrels 
swarmed  into  the  wagon.  He  jumped  in  to  drive  them 
out.  The  squirrels  jumped  on  him  and  bit  and 
scratched  his  head,  face,  and  hands.  There  was  scarcely 
a  loaf  of  bread  or  pie  in  the  wagon  that  had  not  been 
bitten  into  by  the  squirrels. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

A  Motley. 
Nearly  thirty  samples  of  Mr.  Galsworthy's 
writing  are  included  in  this  volume.  Some 
of'  the  stories,  studies,  and  impressions  are 
exceedingly  slight,  and  were  hardly  worth 
preserving,  save  for  the  purpose  of  eking  out 
the  book.  But  the  others  include  such  a  re- 
markable character  sketch  as  that  entitled  "A 
Portrait,"  not  to  mention  the  vivid  bit  of  por- 
traiture called  "A  Fisher  of  Men."  The  first- 
named  is  an  admirable  example  of  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy's method,  penetrating  in  its  analysis 
of  a  singularly  attractive  personality  and 
notable  for  its  rare  charm  of  mellowness. 
The  study  is  obviously  from  a  model,  a  man  of 
ripe  years  and  pronounced  individuality,  but 
in  drawing  the  portrait  the  writer  has  added 
the  transfusing  touch  of  imagination.  More 
sombre  is  the  sketch  of  that  disappointed 
minister  who  in  his  Cornish  parish  showed 
such  a  lamentable  lack  of  ability  to  under- 
stand his  dour  parishioners  and  suffered  ac; 
cordingly,  even  though  he  got  some  joy  from 
life  through  his  affection  for  the  brute  crea- 
tion. "A  Miller  of  Dee"  is  another  remark- 
able study  of  undeveloped  humanity,  with  a 
tragic   but   consistent   climax. 

A    Motley.     By  John    Galsworthy.     New    York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons;   $1-20  net. 


Highways  of  Progress. 

Convinced  that  the  imaginative  theories  of 
socialism  would  destroy  the  vitality  of  the 
nation,  James  J.  Hill  in  these  serious  studies 
in  applied  economics  gives  a  lucid  and  earnest 
exposition  of  the  factors  which,  in  his  opinion, 
make  for  real  progress.  He  anticipates  that 
in  less  than  fifty  years  the  population  of  the 
United  States  will  exceed  two  hundred  mil- 
lion people,  and  argues  that  we  can  not  adapt 
our  conditions  to  the  future  by  restricting  the 
growth  of  population.  In  view  of  the  needs 
of  fifty  years  hence,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
"The  first  step,"  Mr.  Hill  affirms,  "is  to 
realize  our  dependence  upon  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  .  .  -  The  next  will  be  to  con- 
centrate popular  interest  and  invention  and 
hope  upon  that  neglected  occupation.  We  are 
still  clinging  to  the  skirts  of  a  civilization 
born  of  great  cities.  We  at  this  very  moment 
use  a  slang  which  calls  the  stupid  man  a 
'farmer.'  Genius  has  shunned  the  farm  and 
expended  itself  upon  mechanical  appliances 
and  commerce  and  the  manifold  activities 
whose  favorable  reactions  filter  back  but 
slowly  to  the  plot  of  ground  on  which  stands 
solidly  the  real  master  of  himself  and  his 
destiny." 

By  way  of  practical  suggestion,  Mr.  Hill 
asks  that  the  government  establish  a  small 
model  farm  on  its  own  land  in  every  rural 
congressional  district,  and  later  in  every 
county  in  the  agricultural  States.  He  would 
build  a  couple  or  at  least  one  warship  less 
every  year  to  provide  the  funds.  The  need 
for  these  model  farms  is  made  clear  in  the 
chapter  on  old  and  new  methods  of  farming, 
wherein  it  is  declared  that  "the  man  no 
longer  deserves  the  name  of  farmer  who  con- 
ceives of  his  industry  as  a  scratching  of  the 
earth,  a  hit-or-miss  scattering  of  seed,  and 
a  harvesting  of  such  a  yield  as  soil  and 
weather  may  permit."  Then  Mr.  Hill  favors 
reciprocity  with  Canada,  asserting  that  com- 
merce must  eventually  move  unrestricted  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Nor  does  he  over- 
look such  important  matters  as  industrial  and 
railroad  consolidations.  Oriental  trade,  irri- 
gation, waterways,  and  the  conservation  of 
capital.  Everywhere  he  puts  his  case  with 
admirable  clearness,  and  in  the  end  reminds 
his  readers  that  the  political  as  well  as  the 
eocnomic  future  is  involved.  He  cites  the 
prophecy  of  Macaulay,  who  fifty  years  ago 
warned  an  American  correspondent  that  so 
long  as  the  country  had  a  boundless  extent 
of  fertile  and  unoccupied  land  all  would  be 
well,  but  that  when  conditions  were  altered 
the  institutions  of  America  would  be  brought 
to  the  test. 

Highways  of  Progress.  By  James  J.  Hill. 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 


Sport  and  Travel  in  the  Far  East. 

In  picture  and  text  Mr.  Grew  maintains 
that  balance  of  subject  indicated  by  his  title. 
Hence  the  book  has  a  double  appeal,  having 
much  of  interest  for  the  sportsman  in  addi- 
tion to  many  pages  which  will  prove  attractive 
to  the  lover  of  travel. 

Although  the  journey  from  Marseilles  to 
Singapore  has  been  often  described,  Mr. 
Grew's  account  of  his  own  experiences  is  full 
of  interest.  He  is  an  acute  observer,  and 
wisely  decides  to  set  down  only  the  pleasant 
happenings  of  his  journey.  His  route  led  him 
at  length  through  the  Malay  jungle,  where  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  note  the  antics  of  the 
baby  elephant.  Xothing,  he  thinks,  is  more 
excruciatingly  funny.  "To  begin  with,  he  sud- 
denly charges  a  bamboo  thicket,  butting  down 
great  trees  as  carelessly  as  though  they  were 
cornstalks ;  these  fall  across  the  way,  to- 
gether with  small  avalanches  of  rotten  boughs, 
placing  your  life  distinctly  in  jeopardy  and 
causing  you  to  wonder  anxiously  whether  in 
the  event  of  a  dearth  of  bamboo  you  yourself 
may  not  be  selected  as  a  substitute.     He  then 


tears  up  a  large  sapling  by  the  roots,  breaks 
it  in  pieces,  and  hurls  the  bits  in  every  di- 
rection, while  you  vainly  attempt  to  dodge  the 
missiles.  Tired  of  this  pastime,  you  will  ob- 
serve him  surreptitiously  filling  his  trunk  with 
the  semi-liquid  mud  by  the  roadside,  which 
he  appears  to  have  swallowed  until  a  sud- 
den carefully  aimed  jet  covers  you  from  head 
to    foot." 

Some  of  the  famous  cities  of  India  are  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Grew  with  much  enthusiasm. 
He  was  fascinated  by  the  continual  novelty 
of  the  country,  which  prevents  the  traveler 
from  becoming  bored  as  he  easily  may  in  Eu- 
rope. No  two  cities  are  ever  just  alike  ;  each 
seems  to  possess  distinctive  features.  Benares 
is  especially  delightful.  It  is  a  city  "so  abso- 
lutely different  from  anything  you  have  seen 
before  that  you  wonder  whether  it  really  be- 
longs to  our  earth,  and  is  not  a  town  of  some 
other  world." 

On  the  eve  of  setting  out  on  the  more 
serious  of  his  sporting  expeditions  Mr.  Grew 
had  an  amusing  experience.  He  and  his  com- 
panion were  endeavoring  to  escape  a  mob  of 
merchants,  cooks,  servants,  etc.,  "all  thrusting 
their  recommendations  in  our  face  and  squab- 
bling for  their  prey,  when  a  spic-and-span 
dogcart  dashed  up.  an  Indian  gentleman, 
neatly  and  well  dressed,  descended,  salaamed, 
and  in  the  best  of  English  asked  permission 
to  rescue  us  from  the  crowd.  Of  course  we 
got  in  without  delay,  and  were  driven  in  style 
to  his  house,  where  we  were  served  with  a 
good  Kashmir  breakfast  in  a  sunny  little  room 
overlooking  the  Jhelum,  and  then  were  shown 
through  his  shawl-parlors.  It  was  neatly  done, 
and  resulted  in  Mr.  Bahar  Shah's  securing 
the  greater  part  of  our  custom  during  our 
stay  in  Srinagar.'1  Mr.  Grew  is  an  expert 
photographer  as  well  as  an  entertaining  writer, 
and  has  illustrated  his  book  with  eighty  pic- 
tures of  the  scenes  he  visited  and  the  trophies 
he  secured. 

Sport  and  Travel  in  the  Far  East.  By  J.  C. 
Grew.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company ;  $3 
net. 


The  Pursuit. 
From  the  moment  when  John  Aylmer  "red- 
dened under  his  tan"  because  he  had  been 
behaving  "like  some  cub  of  a  cockney  clerk"  in 
staring  for  thirty  seconds  at  a  woman,  the 
reader  will  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  the 
woman  in  question,  Claire  Van  Arlen,  will 
eventually  undergo  a  similar  physiological  ex- 
perience. Such  is  the  case.  "The  color 
rushed  to  her  cheeks,  flooded  to  her  brow." 
But  this  is  at  the  end  of  the  pursuit,  in  which 
her  sister's  child  is  the  important  counter — 
a  child,  by  the  way,  who  would  have  been 
improved  by  a  birch  rod,  and  is  as  irritating 
to  the  reader  as  to  some  persons  in  this  story. 
To  reach  the  second  "reddening  under  the  tan" 
involves  wading  through  a  story  of  no  particu- 
lar merit,  written,  as  may  be  imagined,  in  a 
style  devoid  of  any  distinction.  The  scene 
opens  in  Tangier,  changes  to  Gibraltar  and 
other  places,  and  finally  introduces  the  reader 
to  Messina.  Of  course  there  is  an  earth- 
quake, a  convenient  medium  for  disposing  of 
the  villain. 

The  Pursuit.  By  Frank  Savile.  Boston: 
Little,    Brown    &  Co.;    $1.50. 

Joe  Muller,  Detective. 

Notwithstanding  a  certain  crudeness  of  con- 
struction and  a  somewhat  painfully  amateurish 
type  of  dialogue,  these  five  stories  do  hold 
the  interest  of  the  reader.  They  are  held  to- 
gether in  a  way  by  the  bland  personality  of 
that  member  of  the  Austrian  police  service 
from  whom  they  take  their  title,  Joe  Muller 
being  an  attractive  detective  because  of  his 
unfailing  humanity.  That  trait  is  his  undoing 
at  last,  for  officialdom  can  not  forgive  his 
warning  a  murderer  whose  provocation  had 
won  his  sympathy.  However,  the  murderer 
leaves  Joe  a  handsome  fortune,  which  enables 
him  to  retire  from  the  service  and  spend  his 
days  in  ease.  Perhaps  the  best  of  the  stories 
is  that  entitled  "The  Registered  Letter,"  for 
the  climax  is  cleverly  hidden  while  the  reader 
is  adroitly  thrown  off  the  scent  on  several 
occasions.  In  the  main,  these  stories  reach 
a  happy  ending. 

Joe  Muller:  Detective.  By  Grace  Isabel  Col- 
bron  and  Augusta  Groncr.  New  York:  Duffield 
&  Co.;   $1-50. ^^^ 

Elisabeth  Davenay. 

From  her  childhood  Elisabeth  despised  men. 
Her  ambition  was  to  write  books  like  Mme.  de 
Stael  and  George  Sand.  Later  she  became  a 
"working  woman,"  entirely  self-supporting, 
and  to  the  charge  that  she  was  a  feminist 
retorted:  "If  you  understand  by  a  feministe 
the  woman  who  demands  the  right  for  a  young 
and  dowerless  girl  to  work  honestly  and  re- 
muneratively in  all  those  careers  for  which 
her  talents  fit  her.  exactly  on  the  same  basis 
as  a  man,  if  you  admit  her  right  to  choose 
such  work  instead  of  the  only  other  alterna- 
tive that  society  offers  her,  which  is  prostitu- 
tion in  some  form  or  other — legal  or  illegal — 
then  I'm  a  feministe,  of  course." 

Such  a  confession  of  faith  gives  the  reader 
clear  warning  what  to  expect.  The  story  is 
drenched  with  feminism.  One  redeeming  fea- 
ture is  that  the  scene  is  laid  in  France,  thus 
giving  some  idea  of  what  form  the  woman 
movement  is  taking  in  that  country.  This  en- 
ables the  author  to  score  heavily  when  dealing 


with  the  question  of  marriage.  All  through 
Elisabeth  is  continually  in  evidence,  but  it 
can  not  be  said  that  her  character  grows  at- 
tractive the  longer  one  knows  her.  Towards 
the  end  she  does  threaten  to  become  womanly, 
but  the  last  pages  depict  her  writing  a  letter 
of  farewell  to  the  man  who  has  awakened 
some  love  in  her  heart.  Perhaps  the  story 
will  appeal  to  a  few  strong-minded  females. 

Elisabeth  Davenay.  By  Claire  de  Pratz,  New 
York;    Mitchell  Kenncrley;  $1.50. 

Briefer  Reviews. 
Although  somewhat  slight,  the  "Diary  of  a 
Daly  Debutante"  (Duffield  &  Co.;  $1.25  net), 
contains  much  gossip  of  a  kind  likely  to  in- 
terest playgoers.  Many  well-known  members 
of  the  theatrical  profession  figure  in  these 
pages,  and  there  are  some  lively  peeps  behind 
the  scenes. 

Robert  Russell  Benedict's  study  of  "The 
Mystery  of  Hamlet"  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany;  $1  net)  is  suggestive  and  illuminating. 
He  discusses  the  difficulties  of  the  play,  the 
sources  of  the  plot,  and  then  gives  an  excel- 
lent analysis  of  Hamlet  in  his  relation  to  the 
other  characters.  The  mystery,  he  finds,  is 
that  of  "life,  that  envelops  him  and  sets  him 
questioning  and  wondering,  as  it  does  us  all." 

Hamilton  Holt's  lecture  on  "Commercialism 
and  Journalism"  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$1  net)  is  well  worth  preserving  in  book  form. 
Apart  from  its  value  as  a  historical  record,  it 
deserves  the  greatest  publicity  for  the  sake 
of  its  ideals.  Mr.  Holt  shows  that  it  is  in  the 
gathering  of  the  less  important  news  of  the 
day  that  journalism  has  deteriorated,  for 
which  the  pernicious  "yellow  journals"  are  re- 
sponsible. 

John  Maurice  Clark's  monograph  on  "Stand- 
ards of  Reasonableness  in  Local  Freight  Dis- 
criminations" (Columbia  University ;  $1.25) 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  causes  leading 
to  the  discriminations  are  not  peculiar  to  rail- 
ways and  do  not  justify  such  a  wide  range 
of  inequalities  as  many  writers  have  sug- 
gested. It  is  also  argued  that  "the  private 
interests  of  roads  can  not  be  shown  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  public  interest,  and  in  particular 
indirect  or  market  competition,  as  well  as 
direct  or  junction  competition,  contains  mo- 
tives which  lead  to  discriminations." 

Numerous  half-tone  reproductions  of  great 
pictures  are  the  distinguishing  feature  of  "The 
Master  Painters  of  Britain"  (John  Lane  Com- 
pany; $3  net).  The- editor,  Gleesen  White, 
explains  that  the  object  of  the  book  is  to  give 
a  selection  of  the  best  paintings  of  the  most 
notable  British  artists,  and  to  provide  the 
reader  with  an  informing  account  of  those 
artists  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  de- 
velopment of  art.  Hence,  in  addition  to  a 
useful  introduction,  each  picture  has  an  ac- 
companying note  giving  the  chief  points  of  its 
history.  The  reproductions  are  generally  ex- 
cellent. 

While  conscious  of  present-day  problems, 
Henry  Rogers  Seager  manifests  a  fine  spirit 
of  optimism  in  his  "Social  Insurance"  (the 
Macmillan  Company  ;  $1  net)  in  which  he  un- 
folds a  programme  of  social  reform.  There 
are  some  admirable  thoughts  on  such  impor- 
tant matters  as  compensation  for  industrial 
accidents,  unemployment,  and  provision  for 
old  age.  With  regard  to  the  future  Mr.  Seager 
holds  that  as  government  is  becoming  more 
efficient  and  social,  policies  which  a  short  time 
ago  were  unsuited  to  conditions  in  the  United 
States  are  coming  each  year  within  the  range 
of  practical   politics. 

Keeping  clearly  before  him  the  necessity  of 
quickening  in  young  men  the  sense  of  civic 
responsibility,  Charles  Evan  Hughes  in  his 
"Conditions  of  Progress  in  Democratic  Gov- 
ernment" (Yale  University  Press;  $1.15  net) 
dwells  upon  the  attitude  of  the  individual  and 
notes  that  "increasing  prosperity  tends  to 
breed  indifference  and  to  corrupt  moral  sound- 
ness." Postulating  that  the  lover  of  democ- 
racy has  no  desire  to  see  the  tyranny  of  des- 
pots replaced  by  the  tyranny  of  a  majority 
taking  unto  itself  the  conduct  of  individual 
life.  Governor  Hughes  finds  that  "democracy 
will  make  progress  in  the  degree  that  people 
cultivate  the  patience  and  steadiness  of 
justice."  These  lectures  hold  high  ideals 
constantly  in  view  and  enforce  the  truth  that 
the  perversion  of  party  organization  prospers 
through   ignorance,   indifference,  and  cupidity. 


Books 
For  Book-Lovers 

PAUL  ELDER  &  CO. 

Our  rooms  are  cordially  open  to  visitors. 

239  Grant  Ave.,  between  Post  and  Sutter  Streets 
San  Francisco 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


Pears' 

The  ingredients 
in  many  soaps,  re- 
quire free  alkali  to 
saponify  them. 

The  rich,  cooi 
lather  of  Pears'  does 
not  result  from  free 
alkali,  fats  or  rosin. 

Pears'  and  purity 
are  synonymous. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


The  Filipinos  As  They  Are 

A  Woman's  Impressions 
of   the   Philippines 

By  MARY  H.  FEE 

The  author  is  a  shrewd  and  keen  observer,  with 
an  eye  ever  ready  for  both  the  serious  and  the 
droll.  Her  account  is  very  intimate  and  is  full  of 
human  interest.    With  illustrations.    Net  $1.75 

A.  C  McCLURG  &  CO.,  Publisher. 

Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 


The  most  beautifully  illustrated  book  published 
in  any  country  about  a  great  mountain 

THP   MOUNTAIN  Uf>  f\  TV  > 
1  nili  THAT  WAS       \J\JLf 

By  John  H.  Williams 

112  pp.  royal  8vo.,  illustrated  with  maps  and 
140  views,  including  8  three-color  half  tones,  of 
Mount  Rainier  (Tacoma). 

Library  edition,  in  stout  boards,  $1.00  net, 
postage  12  cents.  In  ornamental  paper  covers, 
50  cents  net,  postage  7  cents. 

Address  J.  H.  WILLIAMS.  Publisher 
TACOMA,  WASH. 


TAKE    A 

VICTOR 

TALKING    MACHINE 

WITH  YOU  TO  THE  COUNTRY 
Victors  from  $10  to  $100 

ON  THE  EASIEST  TERMS 

From  our  100,000  Records  you  and  your 
friends  can  be  entertained  at  a  moment's  notice 
by  foremost  bands,  the  greatest  opera  artists,  funny 
comedians,  sweet  singers  and  all  kinds  of  clever 
people — take  along  all  the  latest  song  hits. 

Sherman  Jpiay  &  Co. 

Steam;  and  Other  Poms  Pbjer  Pianos  of  aU  Grade* 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Sts.,  Oakland 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Miss   Garrett's   School,  San  Mateo 

For  Girls— Primary  and  Advanced  Work. 
Classes  for  tittle  boys. 

Fall    lerm    begin*   September    5.  1910.     For   particular* 
apply  MISS  W.  GARRETT. 

141  Elm  St..  San  Mateo.  Cal. 


MISS     MYRA     L.    PALACHE,    Pianist 

having  returned  from  abroad  will  resume 

teaching  Aug.  I.   Leszchetizsky  Method. 

Address  2510  Green  St. 

Berkeley  address.  Miss   Head's  School.  2538  Oiannins  Way 


HOTHER   WISMER,  Violinist 
Will  resume  teaching  August  I  si 
Residence.    2945    Fillmore    Street.       Berkeley   Studio 
2525  College  Avenue— Saturdays. 


Pennsylvania.  Onontz  School  P.  O. 
Ogontz    School  for  Young   Ladies 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours  from  Sew 
York.     The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  fine  property. 
Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman       lpfjn, 
Miss  Abbv  A.  Sutherland  I 


Argonaut   subscribers   may   have   the   pnr 
sent  regularly   to   their   out-of-town   addr 
during     the    vacation    season     promptly 
request. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


George  Meek,  Bath  Chair-Man. 
As  it  was  by  Mr.  Wells's  advice  Mr.  Meek 
wrote  his  autobiography,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  volume  is  prefaced  by  an  enthusiastic 
introduction  from  Mr.  Wells's  pen.  That  in- 
troduction does  Mr.  Meek  an  injustice.  Had 
its  claim  been  less  extravagant,  the  reader 
would  have  expected  less,  and  not  been  dis- 
appointed. As  it  is,  disappointment  is  in- 
evitable, and  as  to  the  question,  "What  are 
we  to  do  with  our  Meeks?"  most  readers  will 
arrive  at  the  answer  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done  with  them  save  giving  them  freedom 
to  work  out  their  destinies  in  their  own  way. 
For,  on  his  own  showing,  Mr.  Meek  has 
fared  about  as  well  as  he  could  expect.  It 
is  evident  that  although  possessing  certain 
gifts  he  has  no  stability  of  character,  for 
otherwise  he  would  hardly  have  lived  so  many 
years  without  buckling  down  to  a  definite 
occupation  and  earning  therefrom  a  satisfac- 
tory livelihood.  He  has  been  more  things 
than  can  be  counted,  and  the  fact  that  in  his 
later  years  he  has  kept  fairly  close  to  the 
occupation  of  pushing  a  Bath  chair  shows  the 
weakness  of  his  character.  The  haphazard 
nature  of  the  employment  has  evidently  been 
its  greatest  attraction  to  him.  For  the  rest 
the  story  he  has  to  tell  has  little  that  is  re- 
markable, and  really  it  is  amazing  that  Mr. 
Wells  should  indulge  in  such  fulsome  praise 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  written.  No 
doubt  the  book  is  frank  enough  to  please  the 
most  ardent  realist  and  for  that  reason  it  may 
find  a  number  of  readers. 

George  Meek,  Bath  Chair-Mas.  By  Himself. 
With  an  introduction  by  H.  G.  Wells.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;   $1.50  net. 


Handel. 

Granting  that  the  Handel  of  our  fore- 
fathers, the  Christian  Handel,  is  dead,  and  ad- 
mitting he  is  unpopular  with  those  who  are 
supposed  to  speak  for  the  cultivated  musical 
taste  of  the  present  day,  Mr.  Streatfeild  holds 
that  Handel  the  artist  was  never  so  much 
alive,  and  believes  that  he  will  regain  favor 
in  proportion  as  the  comprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  music  grows.  Hence  he  devotes  a 
large  part  of  this  admirable  study  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  inner  meaning  of  Handel's 
music. 

Such  a  purpose,  however,  does  not  prevent 
Mr.  Streatfeild  from  indulging  in  biographical 
detail.  The  book,  indeed,  gives  an  exhaustive 
account  of  the  musician's  career,  and  follows 
his  footsteps  at  Halle,  Hamburg,  and  in  Italy 
and  England.  As  is  well  known,  George  II 
was  a  consistent  patron  of  Handel.  Hence 
the  mot  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  was  seen 
coming  from  Covent  Garden  one  evening  in 
the  middle  of  a  performance.  "What,  my 
Lord,"  said  a  friend,  "are  you  dismissed?  Is 
there  not  an  oratorio  ?"  "Yes,"  was  the  reply, 
"they  are  now  performing,  but  I  thought  it 
best  to  retire,  lest  I  should  disturb  the  king 
in  his  privacies." 

By  industrious  research  among  old  records 
Mr.  Streatfeild  has  been  able  to  compile  many 
interesting  particulars  as  to  the  earliest  per- 
formances of  the  "Messiah."  The  first  public 
performance  took  place  in  Dublin  on  April  13, 
1742,  following  a  rehearsal  five  days  pre- 
viously. As  the  concert  hall  was  small  and 
the  proceeds  were  to  be  devoted  to  charity, 
the  favor  was  requested  that  "Ladies  who 
honor  this  performance  with  their  Presence, 
would  be  pleased  to  come  without  Hoops,  as 
it  will  greatly  increase  the  Charity,  by  making 
Room  for  more  company."  For  the  same  rea- 
son gentlemen  were  asked  ..  to  leave  their 
swords  at  home.  Eleven  months  went  by  be- 
fore the  "Messiah"  had  its  first  performance 
in  London,  no  notice  of  which  was  given  in 
any  of  the  newspapers.  But  the  following 
anecdote  preserved  by  Dr.  Beattie  gives  an 
incident  of  the  occasion:  "When  Handel's 
'Messiah'  was  first  performed,  the  audience 
was  exceedingly  struck  and  affected  by  the 
music  in  general,  but  when  the  chorus  struck 
up  'For  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent'  in  the 
Alleluia,  they  were  so  transported  that  they 
all  together,  with  the  king  (who  happened  to 
be  present),  started  up  and  remained  standing 
till  the  chorus  ended."  With  regard  to  that 
famous  oratorio,  Mr.  Streatfeild  holds  that  it 
has  a  message  for  all,  and  that  if  it  is  not 
Handel's  greatest  work,  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  universal  in  its  appeal. 

Handel.  By  R.  A,  Streatfeild.  New  York: 
John    Lane    Company;    $2.50    net. 


Gossip  ot  Books  and  Authors. 
Professor  Ernst  Haeckel  promises  to  pub- 
lish a  volume  of  the  letters  written  him  in 
connection  with  his  "The  Riddle  of  the  Uni- 
verse." He  adds:  "We  must  not  forget  how 
much  the  progress  of  free  thought  is  hampered 
by  the  influential  personality  of  our  much- 
admired  emperor.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  mis- 
judce  his  extraordinary  talents  and  manifold 
knr  pledge,  but  the  emperor's  personal  re- 
lip'ous  convictions  are  specifically  dogmatic 
3i  I  his  sharp  emphasizing  of  orthodox  Chris- 
J  aity  must  deter  wide  circles  from  express- 
contrary   opinion." 

.  s  was  the  case  with  the  immortal  Martin 
Tupper,  who  outsold  all  the  real  poets  of  his 
da}-,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  has  the  poetic  field 
of    Great    Britain   practically   to    hejrself,    for 


John  Bull  is  credited  with  buying  between 
forty  and  fifty  thousands  of  her  volumes  an- 
nually. 

"Georg  Schock"  is  the  pen-name  of 
Katherine  Riegel  Losse,  whose  "Hearts  Con- 
tending" has  won  the  praise  of  discriminating 
critics. 

American  novels  are  proving  stern  competi- 
tors of  the  English  variety  in  the  Australian 
market  because,  it  is  explained,  they  are  a 
reflection  of  life  in  a  new  country  and  hence 
of  special  interest  to  the  Australian  reader. 
At  any  rate,  American  publishers  are  credited 
with  sending  their  travelers  all  the  way  to 
Sydney  and  Melbourne. 

Another  British  publisher,  Thomas  D.  Gal- 
pin,  has  left  a  fortune  of  the  value  of  close 
on  two  million  dollars.  A  partner  of  the  same 
firm  left  an  estate  which  exceeded  the  two- 
million-dollar  mark. 

Asked  by  his  publishers  to  disclose  his 
"plans,"  Ellis  Parker  Butler  confesses:  "My 
method  of  producing  literature  is  more  on  the 
'spur  of  the  moment'  order,  and  resembles  a 
cat  having  a  fit.  A  cat  hardly  ever  plans 
out  a  fit  very  carefully.  When  it  gets  ready 
to  have  a  fit  it  goes  ahead  and  has  it;  some- 
times it  is. a  good  fit,  and  sometimes  it  turns 
out  to  be  a  mere  fizzle,  and  sometimes  the  cat 
thinks  it  is  having  one  of  the  best  fits  it  ever 
had,  and  then  the  fit  critics  say  it  is  a  mighty 
poor  fit.  I  may  have  lots  of  fits  this  summer, 
and  I  may  not  have  any." 

Fall  fiction  promised  by  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company  is  to  include  stories  by  Mere- 
dith Nicholson,  Clara  Louise  Burnham,  Alice 
Brown,  Harry  James  Smith,  Ian  Hay,  William 
J.  Hopkins,  and  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 

Thomas  Hardy  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Order  of  Merit  by  George  V  in  succession  to 
George  Meredith,  the  first  novelist  to  receive 
the  distinction.  The  order  was  founded  by 
Edward  VII  to  be  given  in  recognition  of 
"exceptionally   meritorious   service." 

Dr.  F.  J.  Furnivall,  who  died  recently  in  his 
eighty-sixth  year,  is  thus  characterized  by  a 
friend:  "Nothing  was  too  old  or  too  new  for 
the  doctor.  He  was  imperialist,  socialist,  hu- 
manitarian, jingo,  insular,  universal,  athlete, 
student,  recluse,  and  a  good  fellow.  His  en- 
ergy was  phenomenal,  whether  in  a  vain  three 
months'  digging  in  tons  of  unsorted  files  at 
Somerset  House  for  the  secrets  of  Shake- 
speare's household  or  in  counting  the  tin  cups 
and  pewter  spoons  for  a  philanthropic  picnic 
on  the  river." 

One  of  the. important  books  of  the  approach- 
ing season  will  be  the  second  volume  of  A. 
Maurice  Low's  "The  American  People."  Mr. 
Low  received  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  A. 
from  Dartmouth  at  its  recent  commencement 

Alfred  J.  Morrison  has  completed  the  trans- 
lation of  Dr.  Johann  David  Schoepf's  "Reise 
durch  einige  der  mittlern  und  sudlichen 
vereinigten  nordaraericanischen  Staaten."  Dr. 
Schoepf,  the  father  of  American  geology,  was 
a  surgeon  in  the  German  division  of  the 
British  army,  who  after  the  peace  devoted 
ten  months  to  an  examination  of  the  coast 
States  as  far  as  St.  Augustine.  His  work  is 
described  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  early  confederation  period. 

An  expert  in  the  diplomatic  history  of  the 
England  and  Spain  of  the  Elizabethan  era 
has  passed  away  by  the  death  of  Major  Martin' 
Hume,  who  had  attained  his  sixty-third  year, 
but  did  not  begin  his  literary  career  until  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  forty-two. 

E.  V.  Lucas,  who,  by  the  way,  after  many 
volumes  of  essays  and  choice  extracts,  is  to 
court  favor  with  a  new  novel  shortly,  says 
that  when  he  met  Mark  Twain  he  was  "sur- 
prised by  his  size.     I   had  always  thought  of 


him  as  long  and  gaunt;  but  he  was  quite  a 
small  man,  and  his  lines  were  soft.  I  was 
surprised  also  by  the  almost  tremulous  gentle- 
ness of  his  expresion,  but  that  I  imagine  was 
a  late  acquisition  ;  it  had  come  with  age  and 
bereavement.  His  voice  a  little  disappointed 
me.  One  had  heard  so  much  of  the  famous 
drawl ;  but,  possibly  through  careful  cultiva- 
tion of  a  similar  mechanism  by  humorists  of 
our  own,  I  was  not  carried  away  by  it.  But 
everything  that  he  said  was  good,  and  his 
choice  of  words  seemed  to  me  extremely  fe- 
licitous." 

To  secure  the  alteration  of  even  a  comma 
in  the  Prayer  Book  "the  steps  necessary  ap- 
pear to  be:  first,  the  issue  by  the  king  of 
Letters  of  Business  to  Convocation  ;  secondly, 
a  recommendation  of  Convocation  ;  and  lastly, 
an  act  of  Parliament." 

Exceedingly  timely,  in  view  of  the  revived 
interest  in  aesthetics, "  is  the  new  edition  of 
Walter  Pater's  works  which  the  Macmillans 
are  to  publish.  It  is  useful  to  be  reminded 
that  the  "function  of  the  aesthetic  critic  is 
to  distinguish,  to  analyze,  and  separate  from 
its  adjuncts,  the  virtue  by  which  a  picture,  a 
landscape,  a  fair  personality  in  life  or  in  a 
book,  produces  this  special  impression  of 
beauty  or  pleasure,  to  indicate  what  the  source 
of  that  impression  is,  and  under  what  condi- 
tions it  is  experienced.  His  end  is  reached 
when  he  has  disengaged  that  virtue,  and  noted 
it,  as  a  chemist  notes  some  natural  element, 
for  himself  and   others." 


New  Books  Received. 
FICTION. 

One  Braver  Thing.  By  Richard  Dehan.  New 
York:    Duffield  &  Co.;   $1.50. 

South  Africa  in  the  days  of  the  Boer  War  pro- 
vides the  background  for  this  spaciously  planned 
story.  The  characters  are  drawn  with  notable 
vividness  and  move  among  incidents  of  breathless 
interest. 

The  Varmint.  By  Owen  Johnson.  New  York: 
The    Baker    &    Taylor    Company;    $1.50. 

A  stirring  story  of  boy's  school  life,  with  studies, 
games,  friendships,  and  pranks  to  alternate  the 
interest  The  hero  is  a  promising  bit  of  young 
manhood. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lord  Glenesk  and  the  "Morning  Post."  By 
Reginald  Lucas.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company; 
$6  net 

A  record  of  half  a  century  in  London  journal- 
ism, politics,  and  society.  The  volume  contains 
many  interesting  reminiscences  of  British  states- 
men and  gives  an  excellent  picture  of  the  inside 
history  of  a  great  newspaper. 

The  Book  of  the  Flower  Show.  By  Charles 
H.  Curtis.  New  York :  John  Lane  Company ;  $1 
net. 

An  addition  to  the  series  of  handbooks  of  prac- 
tical gardening  intended  specially  for  the  use  of 
those  who  are  ambitious  to  take  part  in  horti- 
cultural exhibitions. 

Army  Life  on  the  Plains.  By  Frances  C. 
Callington.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany;  $2  net. 

Personal  reminiscences  of  the  Fort  Phil.  Kearney 
massacre  and  an  account  of  the  celebration  of 
"Wyoming    Opened." 

A  Guide  to  Great  Cities,  By  Esther  Single- 
ton. New  York:  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company; 
$1.25. 

Intended  for  the  use  of  young  travelers.  The 
book  gives  sketches  of  the  history  and  notable  ob- 
jects of  the  ten  most  important  cities  of  north- 
western   Europe. 

A  Guide  to  Biography.  By  Burton  E.  Steven- 
son. New  York:  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company; 
$1.25   net. 

Devoted  to  American  meu  of  mind,  including 
writers,  painters,  actors,  men  of  science,  men  of 
affairs  and   inventors. 

Trails  Through  the  Western  Woods.  By 
Helen  Fitzgerald  Sanders.  New  York:  The  Baker 
&   Taylor    Company ;    $2   net. 

A  sympathetic  study  of  Indian  tradition  and  the 
"poetical  West."  Admirable  photographs  by  the 
author. 
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"MIZPAH"  AT  THE  PRINCESS. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

It  is  getting  to  be  a  queer  sensation  to  go 
up  town  for  an  evening  at  the  theatres  since 
downtown  was  rebuilt.  There  we  find  our- 
selves traveling  through  a  dull  residence 
street,  past  quiet  homes  set  out  with  lawns 
and  flower-beds,  and  with  twilight  glimpses  of 
almost  deserted  blocks,  with  perhaps  a  soli- 
tary figure  flitting  by,  until  we  find  ourselves 
at   Fillmore   Street. 

This  post-earthquake  Rialto  is  still  over- 
arched with  light,  still  fairly  populous  at 
night,  still  lined  with  lighted  shop-fronts,  but 
it  is  no  longer  a  Rialto,  unless  it  be  a  moving- 
picture  Rialto.  For  Fillmore  Street  is  the 
congenial   home   of  the   moving-picture   show. 

The  Princess  Theatre,  offering  "Mizpah"  as 
its  attraction,  was  our  objective  point.  And 
there  the  public  was,  in  good  round  numbers. 
It  was  enjoying  itself  vastly.  The  public 
loves  Biblical  drama,  just  as  it  loves  historical 
drama.  It  loves  costuming  pageantry,  stage 
tableaux,  and  tall  talk.  There  is  a  lot  of  tall 
talk  in  "Mizpah,"  and  the  tallest  talkers  are, 
inevitably,  the  royal  pair,  although  I  should 
unhesitatingly  give  Yashti  the  palm  for  get- 
ting up  on  the  highest  pair  of  stilts  and  throw- 
ing the  most  bouquets  at  herself. 

Vashti  was  most  felicitously  cast,  being  in 
the  hands  of  Victory  Bateman,  who  was  born 
for  the  role.  This  actress  has  the  appropriate 
Fotheringayish  majesty  and  a  deep,  unctuous, 
rolling  voice  that  made  a  mere  nothing  of 
gloomily  descending  to  the  key  of  z. 

I  am  always  intensely  interested  in  the 
mental  workings  of  the  actor-mind,  and  I 
would  give  a  bit  to  know  if  Miss  Bateman 
took  herself  as  seriously  as  she  seemed  to 
when  she  intoned,  in  a  midnight  contralto, 
"Go ;  leave  me  to  my  dreams ;  I  fain  would 
be  alone."  Perhaps  she  made  faces,  and 
joshed,  and  whispered  funny  jokelets,  as  we 
yokels  on  the  outside  are  told  they  do  on 
the  stage  when  they  are  rolling  a  bit  of 
fustian  under  their  accustomed  tongues.  But 
whether  she  did  or  not,  me  for  Victory  Bate- 
man in  the  role  of  Vashti. 

Vashti,  you  will  remember,  was  the  rebel- 
lious consort  of  King  Ahasuerus,  who  ad- 
mired, but,  she  claimed,  did  not  love  her. 
He  treated  her  only  as  an  ornament  to  his 
court ;  she  was,  as  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  puts 
it,  bade  "to  come  and  go  at  pleasure's  beck 
and  call,  but  barred  from  wisdom's  conclave." 
To  this  Vashti  objected.  You  perceive  there 
were  new  women  as  well  as  giants  on  the 
earth  in  those  days. 

If  we  refer  to  the  Book  of  Esther,  we  will 
find  that  Vashti  was  not  a  bad  sort  at  all. 
Her  only  trouble  was  that  her  head  was  a 
little  too  big  for  her  crown.  So  she  "sassed" 
King  Ahasuerus,  and  he  and  his  council,  fear- 
ing an  epidemic  of  suffragettism,  banished  her 
from  court. 

Although  they  had  no  divorce  courts  in 
those  days,  they  had  divorces  in  royal  fami- 
lies. It  was  the  simplest  proposition  in  the 
world.  The  royal  word  was  sufficient.  Vashti, 
for  her  Mrs.  Caudle  lecture,  was  deprived  of 
her  queenship,  and  the  king  was  a  grass 
widower. 

Then — I  speak  not  of  the  play,  but  of  the 
book  of  Esther— the  usual  bombardment  of  a 
widower's  susceptibilities  began.  All  the 
good-looking  girls  in  the  country  secured 
unguents  from  the  beauty  doctors^apparentiy 
there  were  beauty  doctors  in  those  days,  too — 
and  steeped  themselves  in  cold  cream  and 
astringent  washes,  that  they  might  go  in  gala 
attire  and  lure  the  royal  eye.  And  here  was 
where  the  wily  Mordecai,  leader  of  the  Jews, 
came  in.  Knowing  well  that  the  time  would 
come  when  the  king  would  prefer  a  water- 
washed  countenance  and  hair  guiltless  of 
peroxide,  he  persuaded  his  niece  Esther,  her 
beauty,  shining  like  a  star  in  darkest  night, 
set  oft  only  by  menial  sad-colored  robes,  to 
go  before  the  king. 

So  in  the  play  we  see  Esther  thus  ap- 
pareled trying  to  make  the  king  take  notice. 
She  succeeds,  and  then  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 
and  her  collaborator,  Luscombe  Searelle,  be- 
gin to  take  liberties  with  history,  otherwise 
the  play  would  come  to  an  end.  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox  seems  to  have  rigorous  sentiments 
toward  suffragettes,  for  she  deviates  from 
history,  making  Vashti  a  bold,  bad  conspirator 
and  would-be  murderess. 

Vashti  plots  with  Haman,  a  gold-mounted 
gentleman  gorgeously  attired  in  red  plush,  who 
yet,  for  some  reason,  was  vaguely  suggestive 
of  a  French  restaurant.    I  think  it  was  Haman 


who  pointedly  yet  courteously  remarked  to 
the  queen,  "I  fail  to  comprehend  the  machi- 
nations of  thy  noble  mind."  And  it  is  Vashti 
who  says,  "I  will  remove  my  veil,  and  loose 
my  tongue."  And  it  is  Mordecai  who  says, 
"Town,    town,    to    tark    oblivion." 

I  give  these  few  extracts  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  wish  a  few  samples  of  the  dic- 
tion   of    "Mizpah." 

William  Desmond  played  the  part  of  King 
Ahasuerus,  carrying  the  royal  habiliments 
gracefully,  but  indulging  in  a  series  of  light- 
ning changes  from  William  Desmond  to 
Ahasuerus,  and  from  Ahasuerus  back  to  Wil- 
liam Desmond,  that  left  the  dramatic  illusions 
at  times  in  rather  a  confused  state. 

L.  R.  Stockwell  filled  in  one  of  three  rather 
feebly  comic  roles,  receiving  occasional  testi- 
monies of  cordial  feeling  from  the  audience. 
Hortense  Nielsen  was  conspicuous  by  her  ab- 
sence on  Monday  night,  from  a  brief  nervous 
attack.  I  therefore  will  dispense  with  a  notice 
of  the  unfortunate  understudy,  who  had  only 
a  few  hours  to  prepare  for  the  role,  and  who 
deserves  credit  for  the  conscientiousness  with 
which  she  tackled  a  part  that  over-weighted 
her. 

And  was  the  performance  enjoyable,  you 
ask?  Yes,  from  one  point  of  view,  quite  so. 
I,  at  least,  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it,  al- 
though not,  I  fear,  entirely  in  the  same  spirit 
as  the  audience,  who  had  a  thoroughly  good 
time,  as  why  should  they  not  ?  They  saw 
stage  tableaux  and  glittering  costumes.  They 
heard  names  hallowed  by  tradition,  and  heard 
high-sounding  phrases. 

There  was  incidental  music  by  the  co- 
authors, and  some  dancing,  and  a  few  vocal 
solos,  and  a  ballet,  and  a  story.  The  drama 
contains  four  acts  and  nine  scenes,  and  al- 
though there  is  a  good  deal  of  talk,  there  is 
also  quite  an  amount  of  gilt-fringed,  red  vel- 
vet action.  And  in  fact  there  was,  in  spite 
of  its  archaic  flavor,  a  certain  naive  fresh- 
ness of  feeling  about  both  the  drama  and  the 
performers,  which  I  found  entertaining,  di- 
verting,  and   interesting. 

I  enjoyed  William  Desmond's  play -king 
majesty.  I  enjoyed  the  artless  way  in  which 
one  little  dancer,  who  was  crowded  rather 
close  to  the  royal  presence,  rested  her  arm 
easily  upon  the  arm  of  the  throne,  innocently 
oblivious  that  she  failed  to  show  recognition 
of  "the  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king." 

I  enjoyed  the  Haman-Mackaye  smile,  with 
its  ingratiating  quality,  and  the  carefully  ar- 
ranged voluptuousness  of  Esther's  self- 
conscious  draperies;  I  enjoyed  the  enjoyment 
of  Victory  Bateman  while  she  rumbled  in  the 
lower  tones  of  her  voice,  being  justified,  for 
the  nonce,  in  dropping  the  colloquialism  of  the 
ordinary,  up-to-date  play — something,  I  rather 
fancy,  that  most  players  like  to  do.  I  en- 
joyed seeing  the  head  dancer  throw  an  attack 
of  play-acting  without  extra  charge ;  and  I 
enjoyed  the  soulful  reverence  of  the  strip- 
lings in  the  minor  roles  for  the  "legit,"  as 
they  felt  "Mizpah"  to  be.  In  fact,  I  en- 
joyed it. 

Windmills  are  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  England  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  who 
observed  them  in  use  among  the  Saracens 
in  the  crusades ;  but  how  long  they  had  been 
in  existence  before  this  it  is  not  possible  to 
ascertain.  A  watermill  was  built  in  Bohemia 
in  the  year  718.  for  an  old  chronicler  men- 
tions it,  going  on  to  say  that  "before  that 
time  all  the  mills  in  Bohemia  were  windmills 
set  upon  the  summit  of  hills."  Windmills 
became  so  common  throughout  Europe  in  the 
thirteenth  century  that  the  Pope  compelled 
them  to  pay  tithes  to  the  church  and  landed 
proprietors  and  the  clergy  were  forever  quar- 
reling as  to  the  ownership  of  the  wind  !  In 
Zealand  a  certain  abbot  built  a  mill  to  grind 
his  corn  in  spite  of  the  violent  opposition  of 
his  landlord,  who  said  that  he  was  the  owner 
of  the  wind  on  his  property  and  no  one  else 
had  the  right  to  use  of  it.  The  Bishop  of 
Utrecht  was  appointed  arbitrator,  and  he 
when  told  of  the  matter  flew  into  a  rage,  de- 
claring that  what  wind  there  was  in  his  dio- 
cese belonged  to  himself  and  the  church,  and 
he  proceeded  to  prove  his  contention  by  at 
once  granting  the  abbot  full  power  to  build 
a  windmill  when  and  where  he  chose. 


Twelve  pairs  of  young  folk  were  made 
happy  at  the  Garrison  Church,  Potsdam.  July 
19,  thanks  to  Queen  Luise  of  Prussia,  the 
centenary  of  whose  death  was  thus  commem- 
orated. Her  majesty  left  a  fund  to  provide 
annually  $112  for  each  of  six  of  the  most 
deserving  servant  girls.  On  this  occasion 
twelve  dowries  were  awarded,  as  the  date  fell 
upon  the  centenary  of  the  fortieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  declaration  of  war  with  France. 
The  weddings  were  witnessed  by  thousands. 
The  eldest  sprinster  princess  of  the  Hohen- 
zollern  family,  Victoria  Marguerite,  presided, 
while  three  dowry  brides  of  twenty-five  years 
ago,  with  their  husbands,  participated  in  cele- 
bration of  their  silver  weddings.  The 
Kaiserin  presented  each  bride  with  an  auto- 
graph certificate  of  merit,  and  the  Kaiser 
telegraphed  his  congratulations.  He  ordered 
that  five  thousand  copies  of  the  life  of  Luise 
be  purchased  and  distributed  among  deserv- 
ing school  children  in  Germany  and  abroad. 
It  seems  a  pity,  however,  that  only  six  couples 
will   benefit   next  year. 


FANNY  ELSSLER  AND  DANCING. 


Stage  Productions  That  Attract. 


This  essay  of  reminiscence  and  suggestion 
is  from  the  department  of  musical  and  dra- 
matic criticism  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post: 

The  remarkable  revival  of  interest  in  stage 
dancing  brought  about  by  Loie  Fuller,  Adeline 
Genee,  Ruth  St.  Denis,  Maud  Allan,  Isidora 
Duncan,  Pavlowa,  and  others,  recalls  the  fact 
that  the  most  famous  of  their  predecessors  in 
the  good  old  times,  Fanny  Elssler,  had  she 
proved  the  tradition  that  ballet  girls  live  to 
dance  as  centenarians,  would  have  celebrated 
her  hundredth  birthday  on  the  23d  of  last 
month.  There  were  three  sisters  who  danced 
— Therese,  Fanny,  and  Hermine.  Therese 
was  compared  by  her  admirers  to  a  butterfly, 
a  humming-bird,  a  dragonfly  ;  she  became  the 
morganatic  wife  of  Prince  Adalbert  of  Prussia. 
But  the  most  admired  of  the  three  was  Fanny. 
"She  ruled  over  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century,  in  which  the  theatre  was  everything 
to  the  educated  masses,  and  even  the  clearest 
brains  were  befuddled  by  the  craze  over  it," 
writes  a  Viennese  journalist.  "That  she  con- 
quered the  Parisians,  made  the  Viennese  think 
they  were  in  the  seventh  heaven,  need  not 
surprise  any  one.  But  she  also  disturbed  the 
equilibrium  of  the  cold  north,  electrified  the 
St.  Petersburgers,  undermined  the  reputation 
of  Berlin  as  the  city  of  cold  intelligence,  and 
at  an  early  date  also  vanquished  the  New 
World,  where  the  calculating  machines  of  the 
dollar-men  were  thrown  into  terrible  confu- 
sion, simply  because  she  succeeded  smilingly 
in  standing  on  her  toes  three  minutes  at  a 
time,  and  then,  regardless  of  her  considerable 
weight,  bounding  across  the  head  of  her  part- 
ner." 

The  Viennese  are  very  proud  of  the  fact 
that  Fanny  Elssler  was  born  near  their  city. 
She  was  not,  as  the  legend  has  it,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  green-grocer,  but  of  a  poor  musician 
and  copyist,  who  was  the  factotum  of  Haydn. 
The  Austrian  poet  Grillparzer  celebrated  her 
in  verse  and  prose.  Zelter  commended  her  to 
the  attention  of  Goethe;  Rachel  and  Menzel 
were  among  her  warmest  admirers.  August 
Ehrhard,  the  French  Grillparzer  specialist, 
wrote  a  life  of  her,  of  which  a  German  ver- 
sion has  just  been  published  by  way  of  cele- 
brating her  centenary   (Munich:  C.  H.  Beck). 

The  career  and  art  of  Fanny  Elssler  are 
of  particular  interest  at  this  moment  because 
she  brought  about  a  revolution  in  the  style 
and  aim  of  dancing,  similar  to  that  which 
the  women  mentioned  in  a  preceding  para- 
graph are  aiming  at.  Before  she  appeared, 
the  ballet  had  fallen  into  the  contempt  of 
sensible  people  because  it  had  degenerated 
into  dancing  for  dancing's  sake — a  mere  tip- 
toe virtuosity.  She  brought  new  life  and 
spirit  into  this  puppet  show,  with  its  meaning- 
less pirouettes  and  entrechats,  its  whirlings 
and  leaps  into  the  air.  It  may  have  been 
pleasing  to  the  eyes,  but  was  too  impersonal, 
too  geometrical  and  artificial,  to  make  an  ap- 
peal to  the  feelings.  Taglioni'  was  the  high 
priestess  of  this  style  of  dancing.  She  had 
her  adorers,  and  soon  theatre-goers  were  split 
into  .two  camps,  the  TagHonists  and  the 
Elsslerites.  The  latter  admired  their  idol  be- 
cause she  was  more  than  a  dancing  statue  of 
cold  marble — she  was  Galatea  into  whom  the 
warmth  of  life  had  been  infused.  She  had 
more  than  technic,  she  had  a  soul  and  knew 
how  to  appeal  to  the  emotions  of  an  audience. 

One  of  her  favorite  numbers,  which  al- 
ways plunged  her  spectators  into  frenzy  of 
excitement,  was  a  wild  dance  in  the  Spanish 
style  known  as  the  Cachuca,  her  own  inven- 
tion. When  she  first  appeared  in  this  at  the 
Opera,  the  Parisians  were  bewildered  and  al- 
most startled.  It  was  a  new  thing  to  see  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  participate  in  the 
dance,  in  the  Oriental  style;  but  soon  they  got 
used  to  it. 

And  now  for  the  moral  of  all  these  dis- 
closures. The  discovery  was  made  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  season  that 
the  American  public  has  by  no  means  lost 
its  interest  in  stage  dancing,  as  many  had 
supposed.'  On  the  contrary,  it  was  found  that 
a  large  number  of  men  and  women  attended 
operatic  performances  only  when  the  Russian 
dancers  appeared  in  them.  Why  not  take 
advantage  of  the  situation  to  revive  one  of 
the  best  operas  ever  written,  an  opera  which 
aroused  the  unbounded  admiration  of  Richard 
Wagner — Auber's  "Masaniello"  ("La  Muette 
He  Portici")  ?  This  opera  is  brimful  of  de- 
lightful melody,  and  it  is  important  in  musical 
history  as  being  the  first  work  in  which  panto- 
mimic music  plays  a  prominent  role.  The 
heroine,  Fenella,  is  not  a  singer  (for  she  is 
dumb),  but  a  dancer  who  expresses  her  part 
in  the  story  by  action  and  pantomime,  which 
the  music  illustrates  with  a  realism  that  had 
a  great  influence  on  Wagner's  own  art. 
Fenella  used  to  be  one  of  Fanny  Elssler's 
greatest  roles.  With  Pavlowa  in  it,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Auber's  masterwork 
could  be  made  one  of  the  successes  of  the 
season.  If  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza's  slate  is  full, 
Mr.  Dippel  might  try  it  in  Chicago  and  Phila- 
delphia,  or  Mr.   Russell   in   Boston. 

Then  there  is  Meyerbeer's  "Robert  the 
Devil,"  which  has  not  been  heard  in  New 
York  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.     It  is 


nearly  eighty  years  old,  and  while  there  is 
much  that  is  fatuous  in  both  the  libretto  and 
the  music,  there  are  also  numbers  which  jus- 
tify the  former  popularity  of  this  opera.  And 
then,  there  is  the  ballet  in  the  ruins  of  the 
convent,  danced  by  the  spectres  of  the  nuns — 
why  not  see  what  Pavlowa  and  her  com- 
panions can  do  with  that?  It  was  agreed  last 
season  that  their  repertory  was  too  limited. 
Here  is  a  chance  to  enlarge  it. 


With  due  solemnity  and  dignity  a  delega- 
tion representing  the  Gipsy  bands  of  the 
United  States  a  few  days  ago  in  Washington 
selected  Emil  Mitchell  of  Louisiana  as  their 
new  chieftain,  the  ceremony  taking  place  in 
the  office  of  a  firm  of  attorneys.  It  has  been 
five  years  since  the  Gipsies  named  a  ruler. 
Their  last  was  Zlatcho  Dimito,  whose  recent 
departure  for  Canada  made  necessary  the 
ceremony  which  took  place.  His  certificate  of 
election  was  a  formal  document  signed  by 
the  chiefs  of  five  tribes.  It  was  sent  to  -the 
Department  of  Justice,  where  the  Attorney- 
General  affixed  his  signature  and  the  sea]  of 
his  office.  The  document  was  then  taken  to 
the  State  Department,  where  it  received  an- 
other signature  and  seal,  accompanied  by  an 
imposing  amount  of  wax  and  ribbon. 
■*•# 

Lord  Strathcona  in  London  on  July  14  laid 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  home  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  which,  after  a  life 
of  nearly  ninety  years  in  Tenterden  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  is  about  to  be  removed  to 
larger  and  more  suitable  premises.  The  new 
building  will  be  erected  on  a  fine  site  in  the 
Marylebone  Road.  The  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  was  founded  in  1822  by  the  exertions 
of  John  Fane  (Lord  Burghersh),  eleventh 
Earl  of  Westmorland,  and  opened  in  March, 
1823,  under  the  direct  patronage  of  King 
George  IV.  The  charter  of  the  school  was 
signed  by  this  sovereign  only  three  days  be- 
fore his  death.  Royal  patronage  has  been  con- 
tinued to  the  academy  ever  since.  In  1823 
only  twenty  students  were  admitted;  the  num- 
ber now  is  over  500. 


Ferris  Hartman  and  company  are  playing 
"A  Chinese  Honeymoon"  at  the  Macdonough 
Theatre,    Oakland. 


When  the  200  delegates  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Homeopathy  departed  for  home 
last  Thursday  evening,  they  each  carried  with 
them  a  bottle  of  choice  TIPO  as  a  souvenir 
of  California's  hospitality. 
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Safest  and  r 


Between  Stockton  and  PaweD 
magnificent  theatre  in  Ac 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee  Every  Day 
ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

POSITIVELY    LAST    WEEK 
ANNETTE  KELIERMANN,  "Hie  Perfect  Woman." 

First  Week,  FOUR  FORDS.  Real  Brothers 
and  Sisters,  introducing  Dancing  of  Every 
Stvle;  GRANVILLE  and  ROGERS;  THOMAS 
I.  RYAN  and  MARY  RICHFIELD,  in  "Mag 
Haggerty's  Visit":  MR.  AND  MRS.  TACK 
McGREEYY;  Last  Week.  THE  FOUR  CLIF- 
TON'S: HARRY  ATKINSON;  New  Orpheum 
Motion  Pictures;  CLIFFORD  and  BURKE. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  SI.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),  10c,  25c,  50c.  Phones  Douglas  70, 
Home  C   1570. 


pOLUMBIA  THEATRE  teS^f 

Vx         GOTTLOB.  MARX  &  CO.,  Mgr». 

Phone*  Franklin  1 50        Home  C5 783 

Two  Weeks— Beginning  MONDAY,  AUG.   1 

Matinee  Saturday  Only 

Frederick  Thompson  announces 

THE  SPENDTHRIFT 

With    Doris    Mitchell 

A   Vital    Drama   of  Today   by   Porter 

Emerson    Browne 

The  dramatic  sensation  of  the  New  York  season 


SAVOY    THEATRE 

McAllister  Street,  above  Market 

TO  LET 

By  the  Afternoon,  Evening  or  Week,  till  Angusl   1 . 
Apply  at  theatre  office  daily,  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p 
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July  30,  1910. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


New  York  is  living  the  double  life.  There's 
no  escaping  that  deplorable  conclusion.  For 
the  evidence  is  not  that  of  an  enemy  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  supplied  in  abundant  measure 
by  a  native  child  of  Gotham's  household.  In 
brief  it  is  the  Globe  which  has  exposed  the 
whole  sad  affair.  The  facts  are  few  but  con- 
vincing. On  the  front  page  of  a  recent  issue 
large  headlines  announced  "Five  More  Dead 
from  the  Heat,"  and  in  smaller  type 
the  reader  was  assured  that  the  "Weather 
Man  Scans  the  Horizon  in  Vain  for  a  Sign 
of  Coolness  for  New  York."  Then  followed 
a  circumstantial  account  of  the  "oppressive 
heat,"  of  the  "sizzling  day,"  of  the  "jumping" 
of  the  temperature,  and  of  the  victims  who 
had  succumbed.  But  on  the  back  page  of  the 
same  issue  headlines  equal  in  size  to  those 
on  the  front  page  announced  "Many  New 
York  'Stay-at-homes'  Amused  by  Great 
Summer  Exodus,"  while  the  smaller  type 
asserted  that  "They  Would  Not  Exchange 
the  Many  Comforts  and  Attractions  of 
the  'Island  City  by  the  Sea'  for  Mountains, 
Lakes,  or  Ocean  Strands."  All  this  was  duly 
emphasized  by  the  text  beneath  ;  New  York 
as  a  summer  resort  is  "not  appreciated,"  it  is 
"entirely  surrounded  by  water,"  "it  is  no 
hotter  in  New  York  by  the  mercury  than  in 
the  mountains,"  etc.  If  only  facts  were  not 
such  stubborn  things  !  Credulous  as  the  pub- 
lic may  be,  the  "Five  More  Dead  from  the 
Heat"  nullify  all  those  glowing  adjectives 
about  the  "Island  City  by  the  Sea."  The 
Globe  should  be  more  careful  in  future,  or  at 
least  learn  how  dangerous  it  is  to  have  too 
many  "scares"  in  one  issue. 


Unquestionably  New  York  has  attractions 
which  neither  mountains,  nor  lakes,  nor  ocean 
strands  can  boast.  There  is  the  Great  White 
Way,  for  example,  unequaled  throughout  the 
world  for  its  refulgent  blaze.  But  how  long 
is  that  to  last?  Augeus  gloried  in  his  stables 
and  his  three  thousand  oxen  for  a  generation, 
but  a  ruthless  sanitary  inspector  made  an  end 
of  the  show  at  last.  And  the  Hercules  of  New 
York  is  said  to  have  his  stern  eye  on  the 
white  lights  of  Broadway.  So  there  is  con- 
sternation in  lobster-palacedom,  for  the  rumor 
has  gone  forth  that  the  all-night  licenses 
which  have  contributed  to  such  a  notable  ex- 
penditure of  electric  light  are  not  to  be 
granted  save  in  those  places  where  persons 
who  work  at  night  "legitimately  go  for  meals." 
That  is  a  hard  saying.  No  one  will  charge 
the  usual  devotee  of"  the  lobster  palace  with 
working  at  any  time,  much  less  at  night.  The 
only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  seem  to 
be  for  the  late  eaters  and  drinkers  to  pose 
as  dramatic  critics  or  night  detectives. 


While  "scarpology"  is  a  word  which  your 
condensed  Webster  declines  to  throw  light 
upon,  the  science  for  which  it  stands  must 
be  mastered  at  once  by  all  who  do  not  wish 
the  innermost  secrets  of  their  being  revealed. 
A  savant  of  Bale  declares  that  scarpology  is 
a  science  to  which  all  criminal  investigators 
and  others  who  wish  to  read  the  character 
will  have  to  pay  more  attention.  It  is  the  art 
of  reading  men  and  women  by  an  examination 
of  their  footwear,  for  the  savant  assures  us 
that  given  a  pair  of  shoes  worn  by  their  owner 
for  at  least  two  months,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  why  one  should  not  be  able 
to  tell  the  character,  habits,  and  disposition 
of  the  wearer.  "It  is  impossible,"  he  adds, 
"to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  this  new 
science,  for  by  careful  practice  one  may,  after 
a  few  minutes'  acquaintance,  be  able  to  gauge 
a  man  at  his  worth,  and  this  simply  by  glanc- 
ing at  his  feet."  But  what  are  the  signs  and 
how  are  they  to  be  interpreted?  Does  any 
special  criminal  significance  lurk  in  the  tie 
of  a  lace,  or  the  tucking-in  or  leaving  out  of  a 
tab,  or  the  dullness  or  polish  of  one's  foot- 
gear? Thackeray  reminded  us  by  the  example 
of  the  bibulous  Captain  Costigan  that  poverty 
attacks  a  man's  extremities  first,  and  espe- 
cially his  shoes,  but  he  did  not  warn  Pen  by 
such  symbolism.  The  etymologist  will  dis- 
cover light  by  picking  the  word  "scarpology" 
to  pieces,  for  the  process  will  inform  him  that 
it  must  have  something  to  do  with  discourse 
about  a  slope.  That,  in  fact,  is  the  key  to 
the  situation,  for  the  Bale  savant  tells  us 
that  the  chief  indications  of  character  are 
provided  by  the  manner  and  proportion  in 
which  the  soles  and  heels  are  worn  out. 
Swindlers,  for  example,  almost  invariably  have 
the  toe  and  the  external  edge  of  the  sole 
worn  out  simultaneously.  If  the  shoemakers 
do  not  seize  upon  the  sublime  truths  of  scarp- 
ology for  publicity  purposes,  they  are  not  the 
alert  business  men  we  take  them  to  be.  No 
one  wishes  to  be  mistaken  for  a  swindler,  but 
the  danger  is  obvious  unless  we  speedily  have 
a  brand  of  shoe  reinforced  at  the  toe  and 
external  edge  of  the  sole.  Pending  that  rem- 
edy, feet  will  in  future  be  kept  as  much  out  of 
s'ght  as  possible.  This  will  make  for  the 
amenity  of  life  in  trolleys,  ferries,  and  other 
daces  of  public  resort. 


There  is  a  jeweler  in  Paris  who  probably 
wishes  he  were  a  scarpologist.  Then  he  might 
have  divined  the  character  of  a  recent  cus- 
tomer  and   been   a   happier   man  today.      Cer- 


tainly that  customer  was  more  than  usually 
cute.  He  drove  up  in  a  carriage,  bore  his  right 
arm  in  a  sling,  and  was  attended  by  a  foot- 
man ostentatiously  carrying  a  rug.  By  care- 
ful selection  the  shopper  had  at  length  got 
together  a  little  parcel  of  jewels  worth  a 
thousand  two  hundred  dollars,  and  when  the 
moment  came  for  payment,  he  asked  whether 
the  jeweler  minded  him  sending  his  man 
home  for  the  money.  Not  being  a  scarpolo- 
gist, the  man  of  gems  bowed  and  raised  no 
objection.  And  then  there  was  another  re- 
quest. "Would  you  mind  writing  for  me?" 
asked  the  customer  ;  "I  have  hurt  my  arm.  Just 
write,  'Please  give  Robert  $1200'  and  sign  it 
'Henri.'  "  The  jeweler  wrote  the  note  accord- 
ing to  instructions,  and  in  fifteen  minutes 
Robert  was  back  with  the  cash.  But  when 
the  jeweler  went  home,  a  light  dawned.  What, 
his  wife  asked,  did  he  want  that  $1200  for? 
For  of  course  the  swindlers  had  made  sure 
that  the  jeweler's  name  was  Henri  before  they 
put  into  effect  their  little  plan  to  make  Henri 
pay  for  his  gems  with  his  own  money.  And 
all  that  might  have  been  sav^d  had  he  only 
known  that  the  toe  and  sole  edge  of  his  cus- 
tomer's shoes  were  both  on  the  slope. 


Weddings  come  high  or  low  in  London, 
whichever  way  the  contracting  parties  are  in- 
clined. Recent  evidence  before  the  divorce 
commission  disclosed  the  fact  that  rival 
churches  compete  with  each  other  in  their 
scale  of  charges,  but  on  the  other  hand  there 
are  mercenary  parsons  who  will  run  you  up 
a  formidable  bill  in  the  blandest  possible  man- 
ner. Such  was  the  experience  of  a  fond 
father  who  recently  undertook  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  wedding  of  his  daughter 
in  a  Strand  church.  The  rector  opened  pro- 
ceedings by  casually  mentioning  that  his  own 
fee  would  be  twenty-five  dollars,  with  another 
five  for  the  music,  five  more  for  the  red  car- 
pet, and  a  third  five  for  an  awning  if  it 
rained.  And  then  there  was  the  question  of 
flowers.  "My  daughter  always  does  the 
flowers,  and  I'm  sure  she  would  be  delighted 
to  do  them  for  you."  So  "Miss  Louie"  was 
called  into  the  consultation,  to  be  asked  by 
her  father  the  leading  question,  "And  what 
do  you  think  it  would  cost,  my  dear,  twenty- 
five  dollars?"  But  a  bill  of  sixty-five  dollars 
is  not  worth  considering  in  comparison  with 
the  cost  of  a  wedding  at  a  "swell"  church  or 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  And  a  "special  li- 
cense" is  so  high  in  price  as  to  make  the 
groom  hesitate  whether  it  is  worth  the  cost. 


But  the  financial  liabilities  of  the  groom  in 
London  pale  into  insignificance  before  the 
legal  liabilities  of  the  best  man  in  America 
as  they  are  set  forth  by  H.  L.  Mencken.  In 
the  eye  of  the  common  law,  he  says,  he  is  a 
sort  of  combination  of  agent  and  bondsman, 
and  it  is  assumed  that  he  is  personally  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  arrangements,  down  to 
the  smallest  detail.  In  consequence,  it  has 
been  held  (Snodgrass  vs.  Mulcahy,  33  Mass. 
256)  not  only  that  he  must  pay  "a  decent  and 
reasonable  honorarium"  to  the  officiating  cler- 
gyman, in  case  the  bridegroom  himself  gets 
away  before  the  reverend  gentleman  can  snare 
him,  but  also  that  he  is  under  a  similar  lia- 
bility to  the  organist,  the  sexton,  and  the 
caterer  of  the  wedding  feast. 

Further,  if  the  church  is  too  small  to  hold 
the  crowd,  and  a  horde  of  old  maids  fight  for 
places  on  the  sidewalk,  he  may  be  indicted 
for  obstructing  the  highway  ( 37  Ala.  17). 
Again,  if  he  seeks  to  enliven  the  ceremony 
himself  by  unseemly  buffoonery  during  the  re- 
treat down  the  aisle  of  sighs  he  may  be  in- 
dicted as  a  common  rogue  and  jailed  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  court.  Yet  again,  he  is 
liable  by  civil  process  for  any  damage  that  a 
guest  may  suffer  by  eating  vulcanized  chicken 
salad  or  any  other  deleterious  victual  at  the 
wedding  breakfast.  (Moore  vs.  Jackson,  72 
N.  Y.) 

But  that  is  not  all,  for  the  courts,  with 
grim  humor,  have  often  held  that  the  best 
man  is  actually  a  sort  of  surety  or  hostage 
for  the  bridegroom's  good  faith  and  intent. 
In  other  words,  if  the  latter  should  perchance 
lose  heart  at  the  last  moment  and  flee  the 
sacred  edifice,  leaving  his  baffled  bride  sob- 
bing at  the  altar,  she  may  turn  to  the  best 
man  and  demand  that  he  marry  her  on  the 
spot  in  place  of  the  fugitive.  (Magoon  on 
Hymeneal  Hazards.)  Any  Constable  or  other 
officer  of  the  peace  may  come  to  her  aid, 
using  physical  force  if  necessary.  And  if,  in 
the  face  of  the  bride  herself,  her  incandescerft 
mother  and  the  allied  gendarmerie,  the  best 
man  still  refuses  to  change  his  role,  the  bride 
may  mulct  him  in  heavy  damages.  (Thomp- 
son  vs.   Sweeney,    56   Conn.    536.) 


Having  ransacked  nature  for  her  raiment 
from  a  fig-leaf  to  the  cocoon  of  a  silkworm, 
lovely  woman  is  at  last  about  to  turn  her  at- 
tention to  the  snake.  For  the  word  has  gone 
forth  that  the  fashionable  attire  for  the  com- 
ing winter  is  to  be  the  snake-skin  gown.  In- 
vestigation has  shown  that  the  epidermis  of 
the  python  is  an  ideal  material,  because  it  is 
pliable,  neither  gives  nor  pulls,  and  is  water- 
proof. It  seems  a  pity  a  non-venomous  genus 
has  been  chosen,  but  the  python  has  many 
points  in  its  favor.  Its  length,  for  one  thing; 
from  thirty  feet   of  skin   quite   a  lot   of  "ma- 


terial" should  be  available.  And  then  think 
of  the  colors  and  patterns !  No  doubt  the 
Java  variety  will  be  most  in  demand,  for  it  is 
the  handsomest  of  the  family,  and  is  laced 
with  brilliant  gold  and  black.  This  will  be 
greatly  run  on  by  the  "smart  set."  Less  pre- 
tentious dames  will  have  to  be  content  with 
the  Indian  python,  or  the  two-banded  kind. 
The  former  ought  to  be  in  popular  demand  for 
the  sake  of  its  blend  of  yellow,  black  and 
brown  above,  and  its  white  ground  and  black- 
spots  beneath.  To  have  the  daughters  of  Eve 
in  close  association  with  the  serpent  again  will 
seem  like  old  times,  and  no  doubt  there  will 
be  cynics  who  will  declare  that  a  snakeskin 
gown  is  a  most  becoming  garment  for  a 
woman.  The  fashion  will  at  least  give  answer 
to  Shakespeare's  question: 

What,  is  the  jay  more  precious  than   the  lark, 
Because  his  feathers  arc  more  beautiful? 
Or   is   the   adder  better   than    the  eel. 
Because  his  painted  skin  contains  the' eye? 


Elevate  the  stage,  indeed  !  Why,  the  stage 
is  doing  all  the  elevating  these  days.  Take 
the  case  of  "one  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
promising  girls  in" — but  never  mind  the  play, 
or  the  pretty  one's  name,  or  her  manager. 
The  point  is  that  this  charmer  of  the  foot- 
lights is  actually  on  the  eve  of  relinquishing 
her  high  mission  to  the  baldheads  in  favor  of 
the  delights  and  educational  efforts  of  the 
book  agent.  In  a  "lay-off"  season  the  fair 
damsel  plied  her  winning  ways  to  such  effect 
that  she  contemplates  abandoning  the  stage 
for  literature.  "I  have  an  idea,  too,"  she  con- 
fesses, "that  in  putting  good  literature  before 
people  I  will  be  keeping  them  from  reading 
the  other  kind,  which  gives  me  the  satisfac- 
tion of  feeling  that  I  am  accomplishing  some- 
thing useful."  If  only  the  Florodora  sextette 
had   done  "something  useful"! 


them.  The  appetite  engendered  by  the  sport, 
among  women  as  well  as  men,  is  one  of  the 
appalling  things  to  contemplate  ;  for  it  is  ab- 
normal and  comes  not  from  the  zest  of  the 
ride.  It  is  rather  for  the  reason  that  every 
properly  caparisoned  car  nowadays  has  its  own 
bar,  its  patent  bottles  for  keeping  fluids  hot 
and  cold,  its  mixers,  shakers— all  the  imple- 
ments of  the  barkeeper ;  not  that  they  are 
used — for  it  is  the  fashion  to  have  individual 
flasks  of  pure  liquor  hidden  in  muff's  within 
easy  reach  while  the  tour  is  on. 


Woman  and  the  Motor-Car. 
Woman — the  Twentieth-Century  production 
— has  sold  her  birthright  of  emancipation 
(says  Kate  Masterson  in  Lippincott's  Maga- 
zine). She  is  a  slave  to  the  Motor-Car — the 
great,  luridly  painted,  furious,  rankly  odorous 
machine  that  now  whizzes  through  the  streets 
of  every  great  city  in  the  world. 

Everything  that  tends  to  feminine  enjoy- 
ment must  have  the  scent  of  gasoline  in  it. 
The  young  man  who  once  managed  to  make 
ten  dollars  do  for  an  outing  now  has  to  spend 
twice  that  in  a  ridiculous  attempt  to  compete 
with  his  employers  for  one  glorious  purple 
night.  The  box  of  violets  used  to  convey  a 
tender  sentiment,  but  now  it  takes  a  machine 
hired  at  a  price  for  which  he  perjures  his 
business  destiny — for  the  automobile  habit 
ranks  worse  than  the  race-track  as  a  handicap 
on  the  small-salaried  clerk.  Still,  he  must 
have  it  if  he  wishes  to  please  the  girl.  It  is 
the  Only  Way!  ■ 

And  every  extravagant  vice  has  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  car.  The  inns  and  restau- 
rants dedicated  to  motorists  charge  prices  out 
of  all  ordinary  limits.  The  very  fashionable 
ones  print  no  prices  at  all  upon  their  menus, 
but  arrange  their  charges  to  suit  the  appear- 
ance and  condition  of  the  party  they  serve. 

And  the  person  who  dares  approach  one  of 
these  places  on  foot  will  be  received  by 
guests,  waiters,  and  proprietors  alike  with  de- 
risive smiles,  as  one  who  has  no  right  to  enter 
such  a  paradise.  Hungry  chorus  girls,  devour- 
ing lobsters  and  champagne  for  breakfast,  look- 
pityingly  upon  him,  while  their  escorts  in 
coats  and  caps  that  make  them  look  like  ani- 
mals pass  jokes  at  the  pedestrian's  expense. 
The  notion  that  one  might  prefer  to  walk  is 
too    absurd    for    consideration. 

The  motorists  gulp  down  their  food  and 
drink,    enjoying  the   exaltation   that   possesses 


It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  reigning  mon- 
archs  are  not  able  to  appreciate  the  pleasures 
of  life  in  republican  countries.  Ferdinand  I, 
Czar  of  the  Bulgars,  enjoyed  himself  hugely 
during  his  recent  visit  to  Paris.  There  was 
something  in  Czar  Ferdinand's  demeanor,  as 
well  as  to  his  whole  mentality,  his  alertness, 
his  shrewdness,  his  very  bonhomie,  which, 
besides  his  perfect  French  accent,  stamped  him 
as  more  than  half  a  Frenchman  and  put  him 
in  touch  at  once  with  the  whole  community. 
Czar  Ferdinand,  coming  tardily  from  paying 
his  last  respects  to  King  Edward,  was  accom- 
panied by  his  spouse,  his  second  wife,  who 
was  Princess  Eleanor  of  Reuss,  whom  he  mar- 
ried a  little  more  than  two  years  ago.  Here 
the  Czar  and  Czarina  were  the  guests  of 
France.  Entertainments  in  their  honor, 
given  by  President  Fallieres,  the  ministers  and 
other  personages,  succeeded  each  other  with 
brilliant  rapidity.  The  Czar  caught  his  first 
glimpse  of  an  aeroplane  in  flight  at  a  military 
review  arranged  for  him  at  the  Chalons  camp. 
Before  leaving  Paris  for  Chantilly,  where  the 
Bulgarian  sovereigns  passed  several  days,  the 
Czar  presented  $2000  to  the  president  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  city's  poor.  In  apprecia- 
tion of  her  husband's  hospitality  Ferdinand 
presented  to  Mme.  Fallieres  a  gold  bonbon- 
niere  bearing  the  French  colors  in  rubies,  dia- 
monds, and  sapphires  and  a  miniature  of  him- 
self wearing  the  grand  cordon  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor. 


Margaret  Illington  will  return  to  the  stage 
on  August  26  in  Tacoma,  when  she  will  be 
seen  in  an  adaptation  from  the  French  by 
Edward  Eisner,  called  "Until  Eternity."  It  is 
from  the  same  source  as  "Miss  Multon." 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

Goodyear  "Hippo"  Hose 

The    besl    and    strongest   Garden    Hose. 

Guaranteed  to   stand  700   lbs.    pressure. 

Try  it  and  be  convinced 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE,  President 
589,  591,  593  Market  Street 
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SAFE  DEPOSIT 
BOXES 


MECHANICS 
SAVINGS  BANK 

MARKET£MAS0NSLs 


EVER  SEEN 
CALIFORNIA'S 
HOLLAND  ? 

SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC'S 


Take 

NETHERLANDS  ROUTE 


The  Daylight  service  between  San  Francisco  and 
Sacramento,    via    the    new    steamer    NAVAJO 

Leave  San  Francisco  -  8:00  a.  m. 
Arrive  Sacramento  -  -  6:00  p.  m. 

TUESDAY,  THURSDAY  and  SATURDAY 

A  Delightful  Scenic  Water  Trip 

for  tourists  and  auto  parties 

MEALS— BEAUTIFUL  STATEROOMS  AND  PARLORS 


'* 


Pacific  Street  Wharf 


Ask  Agents 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot 


Flood  Building 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Mark  Twain,  in  an  after-dinner  speech  in 
Bermuda,  once  talked  of  gratitude.  He  didn't 
much  care,  he  said,  for  gratitude  of  the  noisy, 
boisterous  kind.  "Why,"  he  exclaimed,  "when 
some  men  discharge  an  obligation  you  can 
hear  the  report  for  miles  around." 


The  counsel  for  the  opposition  had  been 
bullying  the  witness  for  more  than  an  hour, 
when  he  finally  asked,  "Is  it  true  there  are 
traces  of  insanity  in  your  family?"  "It  would 
be  folly  to  deny  it,"  replied  the  witness.  "My 
grandfather,  who  was  studying  for  the  minis- 
try, gave  it  up  to  become  a  lawyer." 


Colonel  Dennison  had  become  the  happy 
father  of  twins,  and  his  unbounded  pride  in 
this  two-fold  blessedness  found  expression  on 
every  occasion.  He  stood  with  a  friend  on 
the  bank  steps  one  day  as  a  young  woman 
passed  wheeling  a  baby  carriage  containing 
a  pretty  girl  baby.  "Doesn't  a  woman  look 
queer,"  said  the  colonel  loftily,  "with  only  one 
child!" 


The  young  evangelist  with  a  pompadour  was 
relieving  himself  of  momentous  thoughts. 
"The  Being  that  filled  with  surging  seas  the 
vast  caverns  of  the  oceans,"  he  proclaimed, 
"also  holds  in  aerial  suspense  the  aggregations 
of  tiny  drops  that  give  to  each  wondering  eye 
the  marvelous  spectacle  of  a  separate  rain- 
bow. The  Omnipotence  that  made  me  made 
a  daisy." 

A  nurse  had  been  called  as  a  witness  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  a  bill  of  a  physician. 
"Let  us  get  at  the  facts  of  the  case,"  said 
the  lawyer  who  was  doing  a  cross-examination 
stunt.  "Didn't  the  doctor  make  several  visits 
after  the  patient  was  out  of  danger?"  "No, 
sir,"  answered  the  nurse.  "I  considered  the 
patient  in  danger  as  long  as  the  doctor  con- 
tinued his  visits." 


Like  all  artists,  Sir  Henry  Irving  sometimes 
allowed  the  line  he  was  to  speak  to  evade  his 
memory  for  the  moment,  but  so  seldom  his 
prompter  grew  careless.  One  night  Sir  Henry 
turned  to  the  wings  and  said,  "Line,  please." 
The  prompter  was  busy  chattering,  and  Sir 
Henry  repeated,  "Line,  line."  There  was  a 
rustling  of  leaves,  and  then  a  distressed  voice 
murmured,  "Which  line.  Sir  Henry?" 


Professor  William  James,  Harvard's  brilliant 
psychologist,  often  illustrates  a  truth  with  a 
story.  "The  most  ghastly  superstition,"  Pro- 
fessor James  said  recently,  "has  often  its  base 
in  a  ludicrous  fact.  It  is  like  the  case  of 
Jones.  'Jones,'  said  a  man,  'tells  me  that  his 
wooden  leg  pained  him  horribly  last  night.' 
'Nonsense !'  was  the  reply.  'How  could  his 
wooden  leg  pain  him?*  'His  wife,'  the  man 
explained,  'hit  him  over  the  head  with  it.'  " 


At  a  men's  party  the  pastor  cautioned  his 
parishioners  against  looking  at  other  men's 
wives,  and  offered  a  silk  hat  to  the  man  who 
would  stand  up  and  say  that  he  had  not  so 
offended.  One  of  the  confiding  kind  of  hus- 
bands, when  he  got  home,  was  innocently  tell- 
ing his  wife  about  it  when  she  interrupted, 
"Of  course,  John,  you  got  right  up."  John 
apparently  had  not  anticipated  a  personal  ap- 
plication, but  he  answered  guilelessly,  "Of 
course,  not,  Mary,  you  know  how  punky  I 
look  in  a  silk  hat." 


A  commercial  traveler  driving  from  town  to 
town  through  the  pine  woods  of  Florida  saw  a 
drove  of  emaciated  razorback  hogs  rushing 
wildly  from  tree  to  tree.  He  halted  at  the 
palings  of  a  "cracker's"  home,  and  asked  a 
woman  in  a  sunbonnet  what  was  the  matter 
with  the  swine.  "Well,  you  see,"  the  woman 
explained,  "my  old  man  is  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  when  he  wanted  to  call  the  hogs  to  their 
swill  he  learned  them  to  come  when  he  tapped 
on  one  of  the  trees.  It  worked  all  right  when 
they  first  got  learned,  but  now  them  wood- 
peckers is  makin'  the  poor  things  run  their 
legs  off." 

Henry  Pruger,  of  the  defunct  Cafe  de 
I'Opera  in  New  York,  said  of  his  failure  a 
few  days  before  he  returned  to  Europe:  "I 
didn't  understand,  I'm  afraid,  the  taste  of 
New  York.  It  is  peculiar.  New  York  con- 
tains a  good  many  Judge  McCorkles.  Old 
Judge  McCorkle,  so  the  story  goes,  made  his 
pile  in  Arizona.  He  then  repaired  to  San 
Francisco  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
luxury.  He  had  $300,000.  The  judge  was 
dazzled  by  the  splendor  and  opulence  of  San 
Francisco,  but  he  did  not  let  this  be  seen. 
Quite  the  contrary,  in  fact.  The  morning 
after  his  arrival  Judge  McCorkle  entered  the 
breakfast-room  of  San  Francisco's  largest 
hotel,  and,  having  studied  the  complex  menu 
a  long  while,  he  said  tp  the  waiter:  'Young 
man,  some  frijoles.'  'Beg  pardon,  sir.  Some 
what?'  said  the  waiter.  The  judge  sneered. 
'You  don't  speak  Spanish,  hey  ?'  he  said. 
'Well,  then,  bring  me  some  beans.'     'I'm  sorry. 


sir,'  said  the  waiter,  'but  we  don't  serve  beans 
for  breakfast."  'You  don't,  hey  ?'  said  the 
judge  sarcastically.  'You  don't  serve  beans 
for  breakfast,  hey?'  His  voice  quivered  with 
scorn.  'Well,  young  man,  I  come  from  Ari- 
zona, the  poorest  kentry  on  this  here  globe  ; 
but  even  in  Arizona  we  git  beans  three  times 
a  day.'  " 


When  the  Rev.  David  Short  was  pastor  of 
the  Penn  Avenue  Baptist  Church  at  Scranton, 
he  was  zealous  in  the  work  of  securing  new 
members.  One  man,  with  whom  he  had  la- 
bored exhaustively,  was  finally  persuaded  as 
to  his  Christian  duty,  but  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  whether  to  become  a  Baptist  or  a 
Methodist.  Finally  he  hit  upon  a  compro- 
mise, and  wrote  to  the  doctor  that  he  had  de- 
cided to  unite  with  the  Methodists,  but  would 
like  to  be  baptized  in  the  Baptist  Church  by 
immersion.  This  so  exasperated  the  good 
doctor  that  he  sent  the  following  reply:  "I 
regret  that  I  can  not  accommodate  you,  but 
this  church  does  not  take  in  washing." 


White,  of  Kentucky,  while  Speaker  of  the 
House  in  the  Twenty-Seventh  Congress,  was 
so  pressed  with  business  that,  when  he  had 
to  deliver  his  valedictory,  he  got  one  of  those 
men  who  are  always  on  hand  to  make  a  little 
money  to  write  his  address.  It  was  handed 
him  just  a  little  while  before  the  time  he  had 
to  deliver  it,  and  he  put  it  into  his  pocket 
without  reading  it.  When  the  time  came, 
he  rose,  and,  slowly  unfolding  the  manuscript, 
read  the  address.  It  was  very  brilliant,  but  it 
was  Aaron  Burr's  famous  valedictory  to  the 
Senate.  The  Speaker  never  recovered  from 
the  shock.  He  went  home,  was  taken  ill,  and 
it  is  supposed  he  killed  himself  for  shame. 


Private  Blank,  recently  returned  from  a  two 
years'  tour  of  duty  in  the  Philippines,  having 
departed  this  life,  the  officer  in  charge  for- 
warded to  his  wife  in  a  small  Ohio  town  an 
itemized  list  of  the  property  of  the  deceased, 
with  a  request  that  she  check  off  the  articles 
that  she  desired,  so  that  the  balance  could  be 
sold.  In  due  time  the  list  was  returned,  ac- 
companied by  a  letter  asking  that  all  the 
articles  except  one  erased  be  forwarded. 
That  one  item  had  been  so  scratched,  erased, 
and  blotted  out  that  it  was  entirely  obliter- 
ated. The  officer's  curiosity  was  aroused,  so 
he  referred  to  a  carbon  copy,  whereupon  he 
discovered  that  the  indignant  widow  had  no 
desire  to  harbor  her  late  husband's  "One 
Housewife." 


In  Michigan,  some  years  ago,  a  bill  was 
before  the  legislature  to  restore  the  death 
penalty  for  the  crime  of  murder.  Three  of 
the  ablest  members  of  the  house  made  long 
speeches  in  favor  of  the  bill.  When,  the  third 
man  had  finished,  a  young  member  on  the 
other  side  of  the  chamber  rose  and  said : 
"Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  a  question  of  privi- 
lege." "The  gentleman  will  state  his  question 
of  privilege,"  said  the  speaker.  "Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  inquire  of  our  friends  of  the  other 
side  of  the  house  which  they  think  is  prefer- 
able— to  be  hanged  or  to  be  talked  to  death  ?" 
The  question  was  greeted  by  applause.  Then 
suddenly  some  one,  with  a  very  loud  voice, 
said,  "Oh,  well,  if  you're  going  to  talk,  we  pre- 
fer to  be  hanged." 


Rossini  was  one  of  the  most  indolent  of 
men,  and  in  his  younger  days  used  to  do  most 
of  his  composing  in  bed.  Once  he  had  almost 
completed  a  trio,  when  the  sheet  fell  out  of 
his  hand  and  went  under  the  bed.  He  could 
not  reach  it,  and  rather  than  get  up,  he  wrote 
another.  The  lazy  man,  if  he  works  at  all, 
does  so  by  spurts,  and  Rossini,  working 
against  time,  wrote  "The  Barber  of  Seville" 
in  thirteen  days.  When  Donizetti  was  told 
of  this,  he  remarked,  "It  is  very  possible — he 
is  so  lazy  1"  The  overture  to  the  "Gazza 
Ladra"  was.  written  under  curious  circum- 
stances. On  the  very  day  of  the  first  perform- 
ance of  the  opera,  not  a  note  of  the  overture 
was  written,  and  the  manager,  getting  hold  of 
Rossini,  confined  him  in  the  upper  loft  of  La 
Scala,  setting  four  scene-shifters  on  guard 
over  him.  These  took  the  sheets  as  they 
were  filled  and  threw  them  out  of  the  window 
to   copyists   beneath. 

- — - — .*♦»- 

Sweets  in  the  Country. 

Geo.  Haas  &  Sons'  delicious  candies  are 
doubly  appreciated  in  the  country.  Send  a 
box  to  your  friends  on  their  vacation.  Can 
be  sent  from  any  of  Geo.  Haas  &  Sons'  four 
stores :  Phelan  Building,  Fillmore  at  Ellis, 
Van  Ness  at  Sutter,  and  28  Market  St.,  near 
Ferry. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

A  Muskoka  Idyll. 
Tliey  sat  on    the   dim  veranda 

And  gazed  on   the  misty  moon; 
The  midsummer  dusk  was  tender, 

And  all  was  propitious  to  spoon. 

They  should    have  been — oh!   so   happy, 
But   alas!    for  the  best-laid  plan, 

For   behold    there    were    sixteen    women 
And  but  one  dejected  man. 

— Canadian    Couric. 


"My  Lord,  the  Carriage  'Waits." 
"The  carriage  waits  without,  my  lord." 

"Without  what,   gentle  sir?" 
"Without  the  left-hand  running  board, 

Without  the  French  chauffeur. 
Without  a  drop  of  gasoline, 

Six  nuts,  the  can  of  oil, 
Four  pinions  and  the  limousine, 

The  sparkplug  and  the  coil, 
Without  the  brake,  the  horn,  the  clutch, 

Without  the  running  gear, 
One  cylinder — it  beats  the  Dutch 

How  much  there  isn't  here! 
The  car  has  been  repaired,  in  fact, 

And  you  should  be  right  glad 
To  find  that  this  much  is  intact 

Of  what   your   lordship   had. 
The  garage  sent  it  back,  my  lord. 

In  perfect  shape  throughout; 
So  you   will  understand,   my  lord, 

Your  carriage  waits  without." 

—Harvard  Lampoo 


A  Nautical  Osculation. 
As  they  paddled  along  in   a  nook, 
She  said   faintly,   "Why,   Algernon,  look, 

In  that  oak,  I  declare, — 

I   see  mistletoe  there!" 

And  the   crew    fished    them    out   with    a   hook! 
— Chap  parol. 


A  Change  of  Bait. 
A  sun-burned  kid,  with  a  tattered  lid 

And  a  coat  a  size  too   large, 
With  a  piece  of  twine  for  a  fishing  line. 

Sits  fishing  on  a  barge 
That's  tied  to  a  stake  at  the  edge  of  the  lake, 

Where  the  wavelets  gently  lap. 
It's  a  kind  of  sin,  but  I  sit  and  grin 

As  I  watch  the  little  chap 
Transfix  a  worm  that  will  wiggle  and  squirm 

On  the  end  of  his  fishing  hook. 
Or  a  small  green  frog  that  he  caught  in  the  bog 

On  the  other  side  of  the  brook. 

He's  proud  of  the  job,  of  the  floating  bob 

That  he's  tied  to  his  line  with  care: 
There's  a  sudden  swish  as  he  lands  his  fish 

From  the  depths  of  its  hidden  lair; 
.It  is  proudly  viewed,   and  the  bait   renewed 

From  the  can  where  he  keeps  his  store, 
Then  he  lets  it  drop  with  a  sudden  plop 

In   his  eager  quest   for  more, 
And  he  gets  them,  too,  for  they  come  to  view 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye; 
And  I'm  clean  outdone,   for  never  a  one 

Will  come  where  I'm  sitting  by. 

For,  much,  as  I  wish,  there's  never  a  fish 

Will    rise   to    my    tempting   fly, 
And  my  brand-new  reel,  on  my  rod  of  steel 

I've  never  a  chance  to  try. 
For  they  pass  my  place  to  the  freckled  face 

Of  the  lad  in  the  anchored  punt — 
Keep  swimming  past  as  I  make  my  cast 

In   my  vain  and    useless   hunt, 
For  a  fish  that  will  try  to  grab  my  fly 

And   be  tempted  to  its    fate, 
So  I  go  to  the  spot  where  the  fish  are  caught. 

And  fish   with  a  silver  bait. 

— Rod    and    Gun    Magazine. 


Chacun  a  Son  Gout. 
"Oh,    Wilderness    were    Paradise   enow!" 
So   sang   old   Omar,   specifying   how 

He'd  like  some  food  and  friendly  company. 
Had  Omar  tried  it?     Well,    I  wonder  now! 

I'll   tell   you,   Omar,   how  the  thing  would  be: 
You   settle  down  beneath  your  shady  tree. 
Open  your   Book  of  Verses  and  begin — 
But  oh,  the  chiggers!     Ah,   what  misery! 

Time   for  your   lunch;   ants  on   the   Loaf  of   Bread, 
And  floating  in  the  Jug  of  Wine,  instead 

Of  foam  and  bubbles  sparkling  in  the  light, 
The  grisly  corpses  of  the  insect  dead. 

Your  Love  begins   to   sing,   and   sitting  there 
Beside  her,  now,  at  last,  does  life  seem  fair. 

Alack!     The  song  breaks  off  with  dismal  shriek — 
There  is  a  caterpillar  in  her  hair! 

At  length,  with  thankful  heart,  at  day's  decline, 
You  hasten  home  to  bathe  and  dress  and  dine; 

And  seated  in  the  candles*  golden  gleam, 
Swear  stoutly,   "No   more   Wilderness   for  mine!" 
— Elizabeth  Mcintosh,  in  Smart  Set. 


First  Young  Thing  (during  the  sonata) — I 
just  love  Brahms,  don't  you?  Second  Young 
Thing — What  are  Brahms? — Musical  Courier. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of    San   Francisco    will   be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

The  conventional  social  situation  of  summer 
continues  in  town.  Xot  one  affair  of  the  first 
magnitude  has  been  recorded  fGr  the  week,  and 
those  of  lesser  importance  are  accorded  a  place 
on  the  social  calendar  more  prominent  than  their 
relative  value  would  justify  were  it  not  for  the 
dearth  which  demands  that  they  be  recognized. 
Functions  are  still  being  tabulated  as  small  and 
informal,  even  the  weddings  of  the  week  being 
relegated  to  the  class  of  function  which  has 
simplicity  for  its  keynote. 

The  final  hop  of  the  summer  at  the  Presidio 
did  much  toward  giving  social  color  to  an  other- 
wise dull  week,  and  a  number  of  pretty  dinners 
which  preceded  the  affair  both  at  the  post  and  in 
town  aided  in  this  brightening  process. 

Society's  stage  setting  has  been  moved  tempo- 
rarily to  Santa  Barbara,  and  at  the  Hotel  Potter 
a  spirit  of  entertaining  indicative  of  San  Fran- 
cisco hospitality  has  been  rife  during  the  past 
week. 

'  Several  prominent  names  have  been  added  to  the 
list  of  those  who  have  already  returned  from 
abroad,  and  the  last  few  days  have  brought  a  num- 
ber more  as  far  as  New  York  on  their  homeward 
way. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Hazel  Dolph,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  Dolph  of  Portland,  and 
Mr.  Ferdinand  Theriot  has  been  broken.  Mr. 
Theriot  sailed  on  Tuesday  for  the  Orient,  where 
he  will  spend  three  or  four  months,  and  Miss 
Dolph  is  en  route  to  Europe  with  her  parents. 

Miss  Harriett  Gertrude  Thompson  became  the 
bride  of  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  on  Wednesday  evening. 
The  marriage  ceremony  took  place  at  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral,  the  nuptial  service  being  read  by  Father 
Sullivan.  The  honeymoon  is  being  spent  in  the 
south,  and  on  their  return  Mr.  Smith  and  his 
bride  will  live  at  the  Palace  HoteL 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Marianna  Mathews  and 
Mr.  Eustace  von  Loben  Sels  will  take  place  Au- 
gust 31  at  the  First  Unitarian  Church  at  Berkeley. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Harriett  Sterling  and 
Ensign  Richmond  Kelly  Turner  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
West  Virginia  will  take  place  at  the  home  of  the 
bride  in   Stockton  on  the  evening  of  August  3. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Jr.,  entertained 
at  a  moonlight  picnic  at  one  of  the  beaches  at 
Santa  Barbara  on  Friday  evening.  Among  their 
guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sherwood.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Breeden.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Deering,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Bothin,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Stetson  Winslow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Dutton, 
Mrs.  William  Porter,  Miss  Maud  O'Connor,  Mi~s 
Mary  Joliffe,  Miss  Marian  Newhall,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Newhall,  Miss  Ruth  Winslow,  Miss  Nina 
Jones,  Mr.  Grantland  Voorhies,  Mr.  Mayo  New- 
hall,  Mrs.  Charles  K.  Harley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emory 
Winsbip,  Mr.  Casey,  Miss  Margaret  Casey.  Mr. 
Knox  Maddox,  Mr.  Lovell  Langstroth,  Mr.  Frank 
Langstroth  Mr.  May,  and  Mr.  William  O'Connor. 
A  barbecue  party  at  San  Rafael  on  Wednesday 
evening  was  a  pleasurable  event  that  furnished 
entertainment  for  a  large  congenial  party.  Among 
those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  S. 
Lilley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Dibblee,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Follis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Martin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Shepard  Eels,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald 
Rathbone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Poett,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze,  Mrs. 
Edward  J.  Pringle,  Mrs.  Perry  Eyre,  Miss  Helen 
Chesebrough,  Miss  Sara  Coffin,  Miss  Natalie  Coffin, 
Miss  Frances  Martin,  Mr.  Wilberforce  Williams, 
Mr.  William  Girvin,  Mr.  John  Kittle,  Mr.  Allan 
Kittle,  Mr.  Arthur  Chesebrough,  Mr.  Paul  Jones, 
Mr.  Wharton  Thurston,  and  Mr.  Ham'  Simpkins. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall  enter- 
tained a  dozen  guests  at  a  Spanish  dinner  at 
Santa   Barbara  on   Friday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emory  Winship  entertained  at 
dinner  Saturday  evening  in  the  brown  room  at  the 
Hotel  Potter.  Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Deering,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Sher- 
wood, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Jr.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  Mrs.  Casey,  Mrs.  Charles 
K.  Harley,  Miss  Ruth  Winslow,  Mr.  H.  E.  Bothin, 
and  Mr.  Harold  Casey. 

Mr.  Isaac  Upham,  who  has  recently  returned 
from  the  Orient,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Bohemian  Club  on  Tuesday  evening. 
Major  and  Mrs.  Millar  gave  a  reception  at  their 
quarters  at  the  Presidio  on  Monday  evening  in 
honor  of  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Carter,  who  are 
visiting  San  Francisco  en  route  to  Manila. 

Miss  Nina  Jones  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
Saturday  at  the  Potter  Country  Club,  at  which  the 
guests  were  nearly  all  from  San  Francisco.  Among 
those  present  were  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Jr.,  Miss 
Florence  Hopkins,  Miss*  Mary  Keeney,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Doe,  Miss  Marion  Zeile,  Miss  Maude  O'Con- 
nor, Miss  Marian  Newhall,  Miss  Elizabeth  New- 
hall, Miss  Marian  Miller,  Miss  Julia  Langhorne, 
Miss  Acacia  Orena,  and  Miss  Delfina  Dibblee. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Stone  was  hostess  at  a  dinner  dance 
Thursday  evening  in  honor  of  her  daughter 
Marian.  About  thirty-  members  of  the  younger  set 
were  delightfully  entertained  at  Stonehurst,  the 
country  home  of  the  Stones  at  San  Leandro. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adrian  Splivalo  entertained  at 
dinner  Friday  evening  in  honor  of  Major  and 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Brooks,  who  are  leaving  shortly  for 
Seattle  and  the  East.  Those  present  included 
Major  and  Mrs.  Brooks.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Q.  Ashburn,  Miss  Laumeister,  and  Dr.  Winter- 
berg.  The  party  later  attended  the  hop  at  the 
Presidio. 

The    hop    at    the    Presidio    Friday    evening    was 
one    of    the    largest    of    the    recent    affairs    at    the 
post    and    will    be    the    last    dance    until    after    the 
return  of  the  officers  from  the  manoeuvres  at  Atas- 
caderc        Captain    John    Murphy,    Captain    Thomas 
Q.  A  hburn.  Lieutenant  Goodrich,   and   Lieutenant 
Pfie'    were    the    committee    of    arrangements,    and 
tiey    were    assisted    in    receiving   by    a    number    of 
of    the    post.      Among    those    present    were 
r   and    Mrs.    Millar,    Captain   and    Mrs.    Fred- 
Stopford,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Q.  Ash- 
Miss     Delia    Jones,     Lieutenant     and     Mrs. 
u  r     Carter,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Adrian    Splivalo, 
.  :     2nd    Mrs.   Louis    Chappalear,    Captain   and 


Mrs.  Welch,  Miss  Laumeister,  Major  and  Mrs.  W. 
L.  Brooks,  and  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Myron 
Chrissy. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Louis  Chappalear  were  ho5t< 
at  a  dinner  preceding  the  hop  at  the  Presidio  on 
Friday  evening,  when  they  entertained  Major  and 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Millar,  Captain  and  Mrs.  George 
Apple,  and  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Lininger. 

Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  entertained  a 
number  of  San  Francisco  friends  at  a  bridge  party 
Saturday  at  her  cottage  at  Santa  Barbara,  where 
she  is  spending  the  summer.  Among  those  present 
were  Mrs.  W.  S.  Porter,  Miss  Lily  O'Connor, 
Mrs.  Emory  Winship,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Stetson 
Winslow. 

Miss  Augusta  Ames  entertained  at  a  tea  at 
Pebble  Beach  Lodge  Saturday  afternoon.  Among 
those  present  were  Mrs.  Allan  Green,  Mrs.  Vesta 
Shortridge  Bruguiere,  Mrs.  Merriam,  Mrs.  W.  O. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Warner,  Miss  Alice  Warner, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Woods,  Miss  Murphy,  Miss  Edith 
Reeker,  Miss  Singleton,  Miss  Edith  Pickering, 
Lieutenant  McCord,  Lieutenant  Marmon,  Dr.  Gra- 
ham, Lieutenant  Rodney,  Captain  Reed,  Major 
Wales,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Boynton,  Mr.  Maurice  Short- 
ridge, and   Mr.    Daniel   Murphy. 

Ensign  Harry  J.  Pence,  U.  S.  S.  Maryland,  was 
host  at  a  dinner  dance  on  Saturday  evening. 
Mrs.  Sylvanus  Farnham  chaperoned  the  following 
girls  who  were  present:  Miss  Elsie  Clifford,  Miss 
Erna  Hermann,  Miss  Edith  Metcalf,  Miss  Maidie 
Gesford,  Miss  Eleonore  Raisch,  and  Miss  Anna 
Peters. 

Mrs.   Kathryn  Voorhies  Henry  entertained   at   a 
pretty    luncheon    Wednesday    in    honor   of    Mrs.    B. 
F.  Schlessinger  and  her  sister.  Miss  Jennie  Lee. 
■#♦*■ 

The  Mexican  greatly  prides  himself  upon 
his  sombrero.  Xo  matter  how  poor  the  rest 
of  his  attire  may  be,  he  spares  no  expense 
for  his  head-covering,  and  will  toil  day  and 
night  to  purchase  an  appalling  sugar-loaf, 
wide-brim,  heavily  corded  hat.  A  shabbily 
dressed  Mexican  wearing  a  hat  that  cost  not 
less  than  fifty  dollars  is  not  an  uncommon 
sight.  The  main  reason  why  the  Mexican  de- 
votes so  much  attention  and  money  to  his  hat 
is  because  it  has  become  the  symbol  of  his 
standing  in  the  community.  The  grandees  of 
Spain  had  the  privilege  of  standing  covered 
in  the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  and  natur- 
ally they  vied  with  one  another  in  the  size 
and  gorgeousness  of  their  hats.  The  populace 
followed  this  example  as  best  it  could,  and  so 
the  hat  became  as  distinctive  on  the  heads  of 
the  men  as  the  mantilla  over  the  heads  of  the 
women.  At  one  time  the  Mexican  placed  his 
hat  and  his  horse  above  all  other  worldly  pos- 
sessions, spending  five  hundred  dollars' for  a 
hat,  gold-trimmed  and  embroidered,  and  as 
much  more  for  his  silver-trimmed  saddle  and 
bridle.  Mexicans  of  the  higher  class  have 
abandoned  the  conical  shaped  hat  for  city 
wear,  as  they  have  accepted  our  style  of 
clothing :  but  every  Mexican  gentleman  still 
has  his  native  costume  of  spangles  and  glitter. 
with  hat  to  match,  which  he  wears  as  he  may 
think    occasion    demands. 


Jules  Renard,  a  member  of  the  Academie 
Goncourt,  who  died  a  few  days  ago,  was  little 
known  in  this  country.  A  play,  "Carrots," 
based  on  his  "Poil  de  Carrotte,"  was  played 
by  Ethel  Barrymore,  but  outside  of  this  he 
was  an  unknown  quantity  to  Americans. 
Renard  wrote  two  or  three  plays,  but  his  rare 
talent  was  disclosed  in  his  short  sketches,  his 
stories  of  bourgeois,  village,  or  farm  life.  The 
sketches  were  often  of  the  thumb-nail  order, 
the  stories  were  simple,  generally  contrived 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  character. 
His  novel.  "L'Ecomifleur'  ("The  Sponger"', 
is  a  study  of  a  contemptible  rascal  who  abuses 
the  hospitality  of  a  foolish  couple  eager  to 
be  on  intimate  terms  with  a  "literary  man." 
The  absolute  indifference  of  Renard  in  de- 
picting the  selfishness,  cold  sensuality,  incred- 
ible heartlessness  of  the  sponger  might  well 
exasperate  the  reader  that  knows  its  author 
only   by   this  book. 


A  citizen  of  Graz,  a  town  in  Austria,  keeps 
a  nightingale  in  a  cage,  and  on  fine  nights 
hangs  it  outside  the  window.  A  neighbor 
complained  to  the  police  authorities  that  the 
bird's  song  disturbed  his  slumbers,  and  the 
municipality-  ordered  the  owner  of  the  nightin- 
gale to  keep  it  inside  the  house  at  night.  Herr 
Heinzel  appealed  against  this  order  to  the 
government  of  Styria  and  then  to  the  minis- 
try of  the  interior,  but  both  these  administra- 
tive authorities  refused  to  interfere  with  the 
decision  of  the  municipality.  He  did  not 
rest,  however,  and  now  the  highest  court  of 
appeal  in  the  Austrian  empire  has  decided 
that  the  song  of  a  nightingale  is  not  a  nui- 
sance. Five  judges  joined  in  the  learned 
opinion  that  the  song  of  a  native  bird  like 
a  nightingale  was  a  natural  sound  which  no- 
body had  a  right  to  object  to,  whether  he 
liked  it  or  not. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


People  of  Switzerland,  so  a  Paris  paper  re- 
ports, invent  all  kinds  of  cures  to  attract  vis- 
itors to  their  country.  Just  now  it  is  the 
asparagus  cure  in  Valais.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  asparagus  in  the  Rhone  Valley,  and 
tons  are  exported  to  various  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. The  cures  begin  about  the  end  of  May. 
and  the  patients  make  asparagus  their  prin- 
cipal diet  Meat  is  rigorously  banished. 
-***• 

The  Queen  Mother  of  Spain  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Madrid  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
most  of  the  concerts  are  attended  by  the 
whole  royal  family. 


Silk  o'  the  Weed. 
Where   under  boughs  of  willow-gray. 

By  banks  the  blades  began  to  pierce. 

And  leaflets  pricked  up  pearly  ears 
To  hear  the  things  birds  had  to  say: 

I    saw   her   standing,    reticent 

As  Love  that  fears  to  be  denied, 

Shy,  wildfio  we  r- faced  and  wildfiower-eyed. 

Spring  mid  the  pods  the  wind   had   rent: 

Spring,  in  her  robe  of  cloud  and  sun, 
Wafting,  with  lips  of  redbud  blush, 
Into  the  air's  attentive  hush, 

Assurance   of  the  love   begun: 

White  kisses  for  the  trees  and  grass. 
They  streamed  in  promise  everywhere, 
And  with  them,  bright  with  blowing  hair, 

A   silken  breath.    I   saw   her  pass. 

— Madison  Cazrdn,  in  Success  Magazine. 


Gipsy  Blood. 
The    wanderlust    has    called    me,    and    I    must    run 
away — 
Forget,  on  wind-swept,  dew-drenched  downs, 
The  streets  of  dirty,  jostling  towns, 
The  artificial    greens  and   browns, 
The   nights  that   mimic   day: 

My    nomad   blood   gives  answer   to   all    the   airs   of 
spring 
And  bids  me  heed  the  ancient  goad. 
And.  guided  by  my  fathers*  code. 
Tread  through  the  dawn  the  Open   Road, 
Un trammeled,   gipsying. 

The    race   call    orders    "Forward!"      Nor    shall    my 
Hps  be  dumb! 
I  go   to   trail   the  hill    and  plain. 
To  drink  great  draughts  of  joy  and  pain 
In   burning  sun   and   cold,    gray    rain — 
I   ask  once,  but  not  again: 
My   comrades,  vritl  you   come? 
— Ruth    Hammitt    Kauirman,    in    Smart    Set. 


A  Shell  from  the  Slumber  Sea. 
Do    yuu    see    where   the    sunset   points 

To  the  shore  of  the  Slumber  Sea; 
There's  a  little  pink  shell  lying  there, 

A  shell   that's   for  you  and   me; 
So   hold    it.   my   sweet,   to   your   ear. 

And   list   its  soft   melody. 
And    then    when    you've    heard    its    soft    sleep-song, 
my  dear. 

Lay  your  sunny   head  down   by  me. 

Such   wonderful  dreams  it  brings. 

Of  downs  where  the  fairies  dance, 
Of   pearly    pathways    and    blossom-rings. 

Where   the  silver   moonbeams  glance. 
Of  gossamer  cobwebs  strung. 

With   diamond    drops  of  dew. 
Of  tinkling  chimes  by  the  Wee  Folk  rung 

From  bells  of  lilac  and  blue. 

The   blow-away  clocks  count   the  hours. 

As  they  do  in  the  field  below. 
And  their  fluff  floats  away  like  pale  silver  flow'rs. 

But   they're   always    fast   or    - 
The   right  time  you   never  can    tell; 

Bui    what  does  it  matter,   my  dear. 
While  you  hear  the  song  of  that  wondrous  shell 

Close  to   your  small   pink  ear? 

Hold   it  close   "gainst   your  yellow    hair, 

Let  it  rest  by  your  dimpled  cheek, 
And  dream  thro'  the  night  hours   fair 

Of  waves  in  some  mist-blue  creek. 
Of  poppies  all  crumpled  gold, 

Soft-stirr'd  by  the  amber  bee; 
Ah !  sleep  while  vour  hands  like  sweet  rose  leaves 
fold 

O'er  the  shell  from  the  Slumber  Sea. 

—Pall  Mall  Gacette. 
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Trademark  registered  . 


There   is    a    quiet    elegance 
at  the 

Pig  and  Whistle 

that  is  most  pleasing 

"The  dainty  things  to  eat 
have  an  individual  taste" 
— the  general  opinion. 

Makers   of  the  best  Chocolates 
in  the  world. 

"THE  TASTE  YOU 
NEVER  FORGET" 

Post   St.  above  Kearny 


Wedding  Presents 


NATHAN-DOHRMANN  COMPANY'S 

(^  This  store  is  famous  for  the 
beauty  and  individuality  of  its 
offerings  for  bridal  gifts. 
<I  Most  of  them  are  obtained 
abroad  by  our  representatives 
and  are  selected  from  the  best 
workmanship  of  France,  Ger- 
many and  England. 

NATHAN-DOHRMANN  COMPANY 

China,   Glass,  Silver   and   Kitchen   Ware 

Union  Square — Geary  and  Stockton  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Berkeley    Riding    Academy 

Chc&T  Romandd.  Riding  Master 
RIDING    AND    DRIVING   LESSONS 
HORSES  BOARDED  AND  TRAINED 


Hackney  Bred 

Saddle  and  Driving 

Horses  For  Sale 

PW  Berkdei  82 


California  Stables 

2065  Allston  Way 
BERKELEY.  CAL. 


Fairmont  Hotel 

Beginning 

September  1,  1910 

a  Table  d'hote 
o  r  American 
plan  dining-room 

will  be  conducted 
in  addition  to  the 

European  or  a  la  carte 
restaurant 


Hotel  del  Monte 


announces 


the 


ANNUAL  MONTH  OF  SPORTS 

Aug.  19th  to  Sept.  10th,  1910 
DEL    MONTE    GOLF    TOURNAMENT 

Aug.  19th  to  Sept.  26th 

Special  Hotel  rales  to  player*. 
Special  Round-Trip  Railroad  rates. 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager. 

Chester  W.  Kelley,  City  Representative 

Plume  Keanrj  4013 


PLAN  TO  SPEND  THE  WEEK-ENDS  AT 


SPRINGS 

In  the  Kills  of  Napa  County.  You  will  find  a  delightful  rest- 
ing place,  pretty  scenery,  quaint  architecture,  fine  mineral 
water,  all  outdoor  sports  and  best  of  service. 
Write  for  rates  and  reservations  to 

LEN  D.  OWENS.  Prop.. 
Aetna  Springs,  Napa  County,  California. 


Offers  a  combination  of  sumptuous  comforts, 
beautiful  surrounding;,  and  delightful  climate 
unmatched  by  any  resort  in  central  California 
—only  half  hour's  ride  from  San  Francisco. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St-  French  Bank  Bldg. 


Tuly  30,  1910. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and    from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wellington  Gregg,  Miss  Enid 
Gregg,  Miss  Ethel  Gregg,  and  Miss  Elyse  Schultze 
arrived    from  Paris    Saturday. 

Mrs.  James  Otis  and  her  daughters,  Frederika 
and  Cora,  who  have  been  abroad  for  over  a  year, 
are  expected  home  soon.  Mr.  James  Otis  has 
gone  to  New  York  to  meet  them  on  their  arrival 
from   Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Bothin  are  spending  the 
summer  at  the  Potter  Hotel,   Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Fergusen  have  returned 
from    a    European    trip. 

Mrs.  Charles  Green  and  Mrs.  Allan  Green  are 
at  Del  Monte  for  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  James  Carolan  and  Miss  Emily  Carolan  will 
make  an   extended   stay   at   Del    Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Proctor  are  spending  the 
month  of  July  at  Tahoe  Tavern. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott  McAllister  are  at  Tahoe 
Tavern  for  the  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawson  Adams  are  motoring 
through  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

Mrs.  Julia  Bolado  Ashe  will  spend  the  remain- 
der of  the  summer  in  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Laura  Bates  will  leave  in  September  for 
Boston,  where  she  will  be  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Philip   Young   (formerly  Miss  Bender). 

Lieutenant-Commander  A.  A.  Pratt  and  Mrs. 
Pratt  left  Monday  for  Seattle,  where  Commander 
Pratt  will  be  stationed  at  the  Bremerton  Navy 
Yard. 

Miss  Ethel  Monserratt  of  Honolulu  has  been 
visiting  friends  here  prior  to  her  departure  for 
the  East,  where  her  wedding  with  Lieutenant 
Powers  of  the  Marine  Corps  will  take  place  next 
month. 

Miss  Anna  Peters  has  been  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Lugene  Hale  Douglas  at  Mare  Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Jr.,  who  have 
been  at  the  Potter  Hotel,  Santa  Barbara,  will 
return  to  their  home  at  San  Mateo  August  1. 
They  will  spend  the  winter  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Schussler  are  planning 
to  leave  for  New  York  next  week,  and  will  sail 
for  Europe  on  August  18.  They  will  join  their 
daughters   in   Germany. 

Lieutenant  George  H.  Ruhlen,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Ruhlen  are  at  the  Yendome  at  San  Jose, 
where    they    will    remain    for    a    month. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Bertsch  is  visiting  her  mother, 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Tripler,  at  her  home  here.  In  No- 
vember Mrs.  Bertsch  plans  to  go  to  the  Philip- 
pines to  spend  Christmas  with  Captain  Bertsch, 
who  is  captain  of  the  port  at  Manila. 

General  iJarry,  Mrs.  Barry,  and  Miss  Ellen 
Barry  are  preparing  to  leave  Fort  Mason.  Mrs. 
Barry  and  her  daughter  will  visit  friends  in  the 
south  before  joining  General  Barry  at  his  new 
station   at   West  Point. 

Mrs.  John  Simpson  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Amalia  Simpson,  have  returned  from  Byron 
Springs.  They  have  been  entertaining  Miss  Flor- 
ence  Cluff   since   their    return. 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Bliss  and  her  daughter.  Miss  Hope 
Bliss,  are  spending  the  summer  at  Lake  Tahoe. 
They  will   return  to   Boston  in  October. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mills  (formerly  Miss 
Claire  Nichols)  contemplate  leaving  for  the  East 
beptember  1.  They  will  spend  a  month  in  New 
York  before  going  to  their  home  in  Savannah. 

Miss  Estelle  Johnson,  who  has  been  visiting  her 
grandmother  at  Napa,  will  be  the  guest  next  week 
of  Mrs.  John  P.   Young. 

Mr.  William  G.  Irwin  returned  from  Honolulu 
Tuesday,  after  an  absence  of  several  months.  Mrs. 
Irwin  and  Miss  Helene  Irwin  came  up  to  meet 
him  from  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  are  spending 
the  summer. 

Mr.  Horace  Pillsbury  has  gone  to  Oregon  and 
Washington  on  a  business  trip,  and  during  his 
absence  Mrs.  Pillsbury  and  her  children  are  the 
guests  of  Miss   Edith    Pillsbury   at   Montecito. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Brice,  who  is  spending  the  sum- 
mer at  the  Brice  country  home  in  Napa  County, 
visited  friends  in  town  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  Hayne  are  still  at  Nice, 
where  they  have  been  spending  the  past  few 
months. 

Miss   Kate  Beaver  and   Miss   Ethel   Beaver  have 
been  enjoying  a  trip  through   Southern  California. 
Mr.    and    Mrs.     Charles    Deering    are    at    their 
country  home  near  Mountain  View. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Remington  Quick  have  re- 
turned   from   Minneapolis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Whittell  have  sailed  for 
i-urope,  after  a  short  stay  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Germaine  Vincent  is  visiting  Mrs.  Barry 
Coleman  at  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Voorhies  and  Mrs.  Haldemand 
P.   Young  are  enjoying  a  trip  to  Alaska. 

Mrs.  Russell  Bogue  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Virgil  Bogue  at  Narragansett  Pier. 

Miss  Gertrude  Joliffe  will  reach  New  York 
from  Europe  in  a  few  days.  On  her  return  here 
she  will  join  Miss  Harriett  Joliffe  at  Sobre  Vista. 
Mrs.  Richard  William  Davis  is  at  Constantinople, 
after  a  visit  at  the  American  embassy  in  Vienna. 
Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  and  her  guest,  Miss  Goss, 
have  returned  to  Hillsboro,  where  a  number  of 
house  parties  are  being  entertained  at  the  Scott 
home. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Blair,  Mrs.  Charles  Keeney,  Miss 
Jennie  Blair,  and  Miss  Innes  Keeney  are  now  at 
Marienbad. 

Mrs.  Nina  Piatt  Kent  is  expected  from  the  East 
next  week.  She  will  make  her  home  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  future. 

Miss  Nellie  Grant  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Morrison 
Barclay  at  her  home  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emmett  Rixford,  who  have  been 
abroad  for  the  summer,  are  in  New  York  and 
will  return  here  next  month. 

Lieutenant  Arthur  Burneston  Owens,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Mrs.  Owens  have  returned  from  Manila  and 
are  at  Fernside,   Alameda. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Holmes  will  sail  for 
Honolulu    next    week. 

Miss  Edith  Bull  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Bull  are 
in  New  York,  after  a  visit  at  the  Grand  Canon 
of  the  Colorado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Marshall  Flint  (formerly 
Miss    Aperson)     will    spend    several    months    with 


Mrs.  Phebe  Hearst  at  her  country  home,  Wyntoon, 
on  the  McCloud  River.  Dr.  Marshall  is  a  mem- 
ber  of   the    faculty   at    Yale. 

Mr.  Walter  Gifford  arrived  here  on  Tuesday 
from  Honolulu  and  will  make  a  lengthy  visit  on 
the    Coast. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Belshaw  have  gone  to 
their  country  home  at  Antioch,  after  a  pleasant 
trip   to   Alaska. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Balfour  have  returned 
from  their  wedding  trip  to  Europe  and  are  at  their 
home   at    Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Helen  Wolcott  Thomas  is  the  guest  of  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Joseph  Sefton,  Jr.,  at  San  Diego. 
President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  Mrs.  Wheeler  have  left 
Lucerne  and  are  traveling  leisurely  through 
Switzerland. 

Miss  Emma  Grimwood  is  at  Alta,  where  she  is 
the  guest  of  Mrs.  George  Sperry  at  her  country 
home. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Sefton  and  Mrs.  L.  S.  Wakefield 
of  San  Diego  are  spending  a  few  days  in  San 
Francisco. 

Rev.  Edward  Morgan  is  in  London,  where  he  is 
the  guest  of  Major  Hickman  Morgan,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Mrs.  Morgan.  He  will  return  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  August. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Gump  have  returned  from 
a  five  months'  trip  to   Europe. 

Mrs.  George  Boyd  has  returned  from  Portland, 
where  she  was  the  guest  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Allan 
Lewis. 

Miss  Ethel  McAllister  has  been  the  guest  of 
Miss   Maud  Wilson  at   Belvedere. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King,  accompanied  by 
their  daughter,  Ha2el,  are  at  Shasta  Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins,  Miss  Lydia 
Hopkins,  Mrs.  Theodore  Payne,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Payne  were  among  Del  Monte's  guests  last  week. 
Miss  Marie  Perkins  is  visiting  friends  at  Fon- 
tainebleau.  She  will  soon  return  to  35  rue  de 
Chaillot,  Paris,  when  she  will  take  her  cousin, 
Miss  Cora  de  Marville,  for  a  tour  in  the  chateaux 
country. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Payot  were  at  Del  Monte 
last  week  for  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Clark  is  at  Del  Monte  with  his 
family  for  a  long  stay. 

Among  the  San  Francisco  arrivals  at  the  Hotel 
del  Coronado,  Coronado  Beach,  during  the  week 
past  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  N.  S.  Stern,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Ryan,  Miss  Molly  Labey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M. 
J.  O'Keefe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emil  Blankenberg,  Dr. 
V.  Condory,  Miss  H.  L.  Bascome,  Miss  Jeannette 
Woolner,  Miss  May  \\  oolner,  Miss  Sophie  Stoltz. 
Recent  arrivals  at  ..Etna  Springs  from  San 
Francisco  include  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Gerstle,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam L.  Gerstle,  Miss  Miriam  Alice  Gerstle,  Master 
Mark  L.  Gerstle,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Plum- 
mer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  McDougall  and  daugh- 
ters, Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Nolan  and  family,  Mrs. 
Horace  Newell,  Mrs.  S-  R.  Bowens,  Mrs.  Olive 
Holbrook  Palmer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Zwieg,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Pollard,  Mr.  Cyril  C.  Tobin, 
Mr.  George  B.  Fredenburg,  Mrs.  George  Wheaton, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Cotter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ludwig  Franc,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Dowler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Bamburg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Manasse  and  chil- 
dren, Mr.  N.  T.  Rutherford,  Mr.  Roy  Rutherford, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  E.  Bergstrom,  Miss  Creesy,  Mr. 
Harry  Hutchins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Griffiths, 
Mrs.   B.   Sherman,  Mrs.  S.  L.   Reardon. 


The  transatlantic  steamship  companies  an- 
nounce that  a  special  concession  will  be 
granted  to  accredited  delegates  to  the  annual 
conference  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists  in 
London  next  September.  The  reduction  al- 
lowed will  be  25  per  cent  off  the  schedule 
first-class  rates,  providing  that  the  fare  paid 
by  the  passenger  is  not  below  the  advertised 
minimum  for  the  steamer  by  which  passage  is 
taken.  Round-trip  as  well  as  single  tickets 
will  be  issued  on  this  basis,  but  the  return 
portion  will  not  be  available  after  November 
30,  1910,  except  on  payment  of  the  difference 
in  fare. 


Visitors  to  Guernsey  are  sometimes  able  to 
see  Hauteville,  where  Victor  Hugo,  the 
French  poet,  lived  and  died.  In  this  house 
is  a  handsomely  furnished  room,  which  was 
specially  prepared  by  Victor  Hugo  for  Gari- 
baldi, the  emancipator  of  Italy,  who  had 
promised  to  be  his  guest.  Everything  which 
Victor  Hugo  thought  Garibaldi  would  appre- 
ciate was  placed  in  this  room.  But  Garibaldi 
changed  his  plans  and  never  visited  Haute- 
ville. Today  the  room  has  a  pathetic  interest, 
prepared  for  the  guest  who  never  came. 


A  company  is  advertising  for  scenarios  for 
moving  picture  plays.  "If  you  have  never 
tackled  writing  a  scenario,"  the  circular  says. 
"it  doesn't  matter.  All  we  want  is  a  good 
idea  as  to  what  would  constitute  a  good  story 
to  be  shown  on  the  screen,  comedy,  tragedy, 
drama,  or  educational."  In  explanation  of  the 
circular,  a  man  in  the  business  said  that  the 
moving  picture  as  a  means  of  amusement  had 
assumed  such  gigantic  proportions  that  new 
talent  must  be  secured  to  satisfy  the  demand 
for   novelties. 

-*  •  ■- 

Alfred  H.  Nahor,  for  more  than  twenty 
years  a  solicitor  in  the  advertising  depart- 
ment of  the  Argonaut,  died  on  Monday,  July 
25,  of  pneumonia,  after  a  brief  illness.  His 
acquaintance  with  San  Francisco  business  men 
was  probably  as  wide  as  that  of  any  resident. 
He  was  in  his  seventy-sixth  year.  He  leaves 
a  widow. 

««  •  ■- 

The  Parting  Gift. 

An  appropriately  decorated  Eon  Voyage  Box 
filled  with  candies  is  a  substantial  expression 
of  your  best  wishes  for  a  pleasant  journey. 
At  any  of  Geo.  Haas  &  Sons'  four  candy 
stores :  Phelan  Building,  Fillmore  at  Ellis. 
Van  Xess  at  Sutter,  and  28  Market  St.,  near 
Ferry. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

A  great  success  of  the  past  season  in  New 
York  was  Porter  Emerson  Browne's  new  play, 
"The  Spendthrift,"  which  Frederic  Thompson 
will  present  here  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  for 
a  two-weeks  engagement,  with  the  usual  mati- 
nees. The  engagement  will  begin  on  Monday 
evening,  August  1.  "The  Spendthrift"  in  its 
conception  and  execution  is  entirely  different 
from  "A  Fool  There  Was,"  which  play  first 
brought  Porter  Emerson  Browne  into  promi- 
nence as  a  playwright.  It  deals  with  the  frivo- 
lous extravagance  of  a  luxury-loving  wife, 
and  the  financial  ruin  achieved  by  the  hus- 
band in  his  efforts  to  gratify  her  extravagant 
whims.  When  he  realizes  the  direful  pass  to 
which  their  mode  of  life  has  brought  them, 
he  demands  of  his  wife  the  sacrifices  that  are 
necessary,  preparing,  at  the  same  time,  to 
make  them  himself.  The  wife's  life  has  been 
too  easy — she  has  not  sufficient  stamina  to  face 
comparative  poverty,  and  with  the  idea  of  re- 
lieving their  monetary  distress  she  borrows 
a  large  sum  from  a  man  friend.  This  action 
hastens  the  inevitable  climax,  which  is  in  turn 
followed  by  an  entire  readjustment  of  the 
family  relations,  producing  a  condition  more 
nearly  approximating  happiness  than  any  that 
has  theretofore  obtained  in  the  household. 
The  play  is  in  four  acts,  the  first  three  show- 
ing the  lavishly  furnished  and  tastefully  deco- 
rated, interior  of  a  well-to-do  New  York 
broker's  home,  the  last  in  an  East  Side  tene- 
ment house.  The  company  was  especially  en- 
gaged by  Mr.  Thompson  for  the  present  tour, 
with  a  view  to  the  particular  fitness  of  each 
member  to  his  or  her  respective  parts.  It  in- 
cludes Doris  Mitchell,  who  portrays  the  spend- 
thrift wife,  Lionel  Adams,  Lizzie  McCall,  Al- 
bert Sackett,  Vivian  Martin,  Forrest  E.  Orr, 
Grace  Gibbs,  and  William   Sullivan. 


Annette  Kellerman,  "the  perfect  woman," 
is  the  present  theatrical  sensation.  At  every 
matinee  and  night  performance  during  the 
week  the  Orpheum  has  been  packed  to  the 
doors,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  the 
same  prosperity  will  continue  all  next  week, 
which  will  positively  be  the  last  of  Miss  Kel- 
lermann's  engagement.  The  bill  for  the  com- 
ing week  includes,  besides  Miss  Kellermann, 
several  famous  stars  in  vaudeville,  the  chief 
among  whom  are  the  Four  Fords,  who  have 
long  been  recognized  as  the  foremost  dancers 
in  America.  They  have  gathered  European 
laurels  since  they  last  appeared  here  and  are 
now  conceded  to  be  the  champion  dancers  of 
the  world.  They  are  not  what  is  termed  in 
vaudeville  a  "stage"  family — they  are  real 
brothers  and  sisters.  Their  father  and  mother 
were  famous  years  ago  as  Billy  Ford  and 
Lucy  Forrester.  It  is  hard  to  determine 
which  of  the  quartet  is  the  superior.  The  two 
sisters,  Deborah  and  Mabel  give  an  exhibition 
of  dancing  that  is  really  a  revelation.  De- 
borah is  just  twenty  years  of  age,  while 
Mabel  is  eighteen.  Granville  and  Rogers,  two 
singing  comedians  who  are  original  and  dif- 
ferent, will  be  a  feature  of  the  new  pro- 
gramme. Thomas  J.  Ryan  and  Mary  Rich- 
field, who  made  such  a  hit  on  the  occasion  of 
their  last  visit,  will  play  a  return  engage- 
ment. Their  contribution  will  consist  of  Will 
M.  Cressy's  laughable  skit,  "Mag  Hagerty's 
Visit."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  McGreevy,  who 
call  their  act  "The  Eccentric  Fiddler  and  the 
Country  Maid,"  are  renowned,  and  amuse- 
ment may  be  anticipated  from  their  efforts. 
Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Clifford  and 
Burke,  the  Four  Cliftons,  Harry  Atkinson, 
and  of  Annette  Kellermann. 


POLITICAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Henrietta  Crosman  will  close  her  engage- 
ment on  Sunday  night  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre. Her  production  of  "Anti-Matrimony" 
has  proved  a  splendid  laugh  provoker. 


Following  "The  Spendthrift"  at  the  Colum- 
bia Theatre  will  be  seen  Wagenhals  and  Kem- 
per's production  of  the  comedy  "Seven  Days," 
which  is  credited  with  being  the  funniest  farce 
turned  out  in  many  years.  The  company 
comes  here  direct  from  New  York. 


Byron 

Hot  Springs 

One  of  the  world's  most  curative  springs, 
2  l/t  hours  from  San  Francisco ;  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  hotels  and  a  delightful  place  for 
rest  and  recreation.  See  Southern  Pacific  In- 
formation Bureau,  James  Flood  Building,  any 
S.  P.  Agent,  or  Peck-Judah,  "89  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  or  5S3  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, or  address  manager,  Byron  Hot  Springs, 
California. 


SAN  MATEO — For  sale  one  of  the  most  beautiful  homes 
on  the  Peninsula.  House  of  14  rooms,  grounds  4  acres  in 
finest  section  of  the  new  town  of  Hillsborough.  Garage 
and  stable.     Will  sell  furniture. 

B.  P.  OLIVER.  San  Francisco. 


HOTEL  SACRAMENTO 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Elegant  new  fire-proof  construction.     Service 

as  perfect  as  expert  management  can  produce. 

ALBERT  BETTENS.  Proprietor 


Republican  Candidate 
For    Railroad    Commissioner 

2d  District 

H.  D.  LOVELAND 

(Incumbent) 


George  H.  Bahrs 

Candidate  for 

Judge  of  Superior  Court 

(Former  Incumbent) 

REPUBLICAN 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Under  the  management  of  James  Woods 


The  farthest 
advance  of 
science  in 

service 


Hotel  del  Coronado 


Motto :  "  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING  " 
Host   Delightful   Climate    on   Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Summer  rates  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 

from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 

Coast  S-  S.  Co.  steamers. 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and   other   outdoor   sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,  for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS.    Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see  H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel.   A  6789;  Main  3917. 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Gough  Sts. 

A  comfortable,  high   order,   uptown 

botel.  now  under  the  management  of 

THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN 

Formerly  manager  of  St.  Duns  tan's 


CHARLES  COOPER 

Teacher  of  Piano 
3150  JACKSON  STREET 

TELEPHONE  WEST  574 
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HOTELSAVOY 

#     ; 

SEATTLE 

"Twelve  Stork*  of 
Solid  Com/on" 

Building1,  concrete, 
steel  and  marble. 

In  most  fashionable 
shopping  district. 

Bound  magazines  in 
reading  room. 

^iy 

Most  refined  hostelry 
in  Seattle. 
Absolutely  fireproof. 

— 

Rates,  SI. 50  op 

READERS  who  appreciate  this  paper 
may  give  their  friends  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  a  copy.  A  speci- 
men number  of  the  Argonaut  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  in  any  part  oi  \ 
on  application  to  the  Publishers 
Powell  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"What  do  you  do  when  a  tire  bursts. 
Cholly?"  "Aw,  I  light  a  cigawette." — Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 

Guest — Why  did  you  put  me  in  that  weak 
bed  ?  Host — You  said  you  were  a  light 
sleeper. — New  York  Globe. 

"My  wife  treats  me  with  silent  scorn." 
"Lucky  dog!"  "What  do  you  mean?"  "My 
wife  treats  me  only  with  scorn." — Cleveland 
Leader. 

"Bromley,  I  hear  you  are  going  to  start 
housekeeping?"  "Yes,  Dallinggor."  "What 
have  you  got  towards  it?"  "A  wife." — Stray 
Stories. 

"The  sea  resort  you  were  speaking  of  is  a 
pretty  gay  place,  isn't  it?"  "I  should  say 
so!  The  only  thing  there  that  isn't  dissi- 
pated is  the  fog." — Baltimore  American. 

"Poor  man,  your  life  must  be  full  of  hard- 
ships." "  'Ow  true  yer  words  are,  lidy  !  Only 
t'  other  day  I  picked  up  a  ticket  for  a  ball 
an'  couldn't  use  it,  'cos  I  hadn't  got  a  evenin' 
suit." — Ideas. 

Hewitt — Can  you  believe  what  he  says  ? 
lewett — If  he  and  Ananias  had  been  contem- 
poraries, Ananias  would  have  felt  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  go  and  get  a  reputation. 
— New  York  Press. 

"What's  that?"  inquired  Mr.  Chuggins,  ex- 
citedly. "Stage  robbers,"  replied  the  chauf- 
feur. "That  shot  is  a  signal  to  stop."  "What 
a  relief  !  I  thought  we'd  had  another  blow- 
out."— Washington  Star. 

"Then,"  said  the  reporter,  "I'll  say  several 
pretty  songs  were  rendered  by   Miss   Packer." 


"Oh,  gracious,  no  !"  replied  the  hostess,  "you 
mustn't  say  'rendered.'  You  see,  her  father 
made  all  his  money  in  lard." — Catholic  Stand- 
ard. 

An  English  army  bandmaster  died  recently 
and  had  his  violin  buried  with  him.  It  was 
lucky  that  he  didn't  play  the  piano. — Musical 
Courier. 

Hostess — Mr.  Squibs  is  going  to  sing  a 
comic  song.  Guest — I  knew  something  would 
happen.  I  upset  the  salt  at. the  dinner  table. — 
Stray  Stories. 

"What  part  of  a  railway  train  do  you  re- 
gard as  the  most  dangerous?"  inquired  the 
nervous  man.  "The  dining-car,"  answered  the 
dyspeptic. — Life. 

"A  man  in  our  neighborhood  who  used  to 
practice  two  hours  every  day  on  the  trom- 
bone is  laid  up  in  the  hospital."  "Serves  him 
right !"  "I  know  what  you  think,  but  you're 
mistaken.  He  has  typhoid  fever." — Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 

"So  you  are  really  a  cowboy  from  Arizona," 
exclaimed  the  romantic  young  woman.  "Why, 
you  are  not  a  bit  picturesque."  "I'm  sorry," 
replied  the  cowboy,  "but  you  see  I  have  had 
very  little  time  to  study  up  the  fiction  in  the 
magazines." — Philadelphia  Record. 

Tourist — I  must  confess  that  I  can't  see 
why  so  many  people  want  to  come  here — no 
scenery,  no  amusements,  no  good  things  to 
eat,  absolutely  no  attractions.  Innkeeper — 
Ah,  signor,  zey  come  because  we  'ave  ze 
gr-ran'  label  to  stick  on  ze  luggage. — Mexican 
Herald. 

Editor — Pay  attention  to  your  style.  You 
say,  "Among  those  present  were  Cholly  Chum- 
ley,  Chappie  Van  Stoo,  etc."    Reporter — What 


should  I  have  said?  Editor — "Et  al."  That 
means  "and  others."  "Etc."  means  "and  other 
things."  Reporter — Well,  that's  what  I  meant. 
— Cleveland  Leader. 

"Have  you  heard  that  twelve-year-old  piano 
prodigy  who  is  creating  such  a  sensation?" 
"Yes,  I  heard  him  in  Berlin  thirteen  years 
ago." — Cleveland  Leader. 

"Great  Guns !  I've  swallowed  my  collar 
button !"  exclaimed  the  first  actor  in  the 
dressing-room.  "Here,  I'll  lend  you  one  of 
mine,"  answered  the  other,  with  exaggerated 
indifference. — Buffalo  Express. 

"Where  are  you  going  with  the  goat,  little 
boy?"  "Down  to  the  lake.  Come  along  if  you 
wanter  see  some  fun.  This  here  goat  has 
jest  eat  a  crate  of  sponges,  an'  I'm  goin'  down 
to  let  him  drink." — Anstcers. 

"Why  don't  you  try  one  of  those  tobacco 
cures  on  your  son?"  asked  Gaddie.  "That 
wouldn't  have  any  effect  on  him,"  replied  Pop- 
ley.  "Oh,  yes ;  they  simply  kill  all  appetite 
for  tobacco."  "But  he  smokes  cigarettes."' — 
Catholic  Standard. 

Motherly  Hostess — Our  modest  establish- 
ment has  only  one  bathroom,  so  we  al!  have 
to  arrange  when  to  take  our  turn.  What  time 
would  you  like  to  have  your  bath  ?  Nervous 
Youth  (who  means  well) — Oh,  your  time  is 
mine,  Mrs.  Brown. — Punch. 

"Marie,  that  young  man  is  coming  to  see 
you  rather  often  of  late,  is  he  not?"  "Only 
seven  nights  a  week,  mum."  "Have  you  asked 
him  what  his  motive  is?"  "No,  mum,  but  I 
will  if  you  want  me  to.  I  don't  take  an  in- 
terest in  such  things  myself,  but  I  know  it's 
one  of  these  little  red  ones  with  two  seats." 
— Houston  Post. 


EXHIBITION  OF 
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ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 


and 

OBJECTS   OF   ART 

Especially  selected  by  our  own  buyer,  in  Europe,  con- 
sisting of  carved  Gothic  hall  furniture,  Louis  XVI  sets  in 
gold  and  enamel,  pieces  representing  historical  periods, 
genuine  Empire  mahoganies,  period  mantles  in  marble  and 
wood,  English  coal  grates  and  fireplace  fittings  in  copper, 
brass,  and  steel,  imported  Sheffield  plate  table  articles, 
jewel  cases  and  candelabra,  antique  hand  tooled  brasses, 
ornamental  wall  clocks,  sconces,  sidelights,  crystal  electro- 
liers and  other  articles  for  use  and  decoration.  Also  a 
most  extensive  variety  of  imported  tapestries  and  brocades 
collected  in  the  art  centers  of  Europe. 

This  collection  provides  unusual  opportunities  for  lovers 
of  the  unique  and  beautiful  and  affords  a  choice  selection  of 
wedding  or  other  gifts,  always  valued  because  of  their  rare 
and  distinctive  character. 

A  Representative  Display  Is  Shown  in 
Our  Stockton  Street  Windows 


D.N.&E 


&   CO. 
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WALTER 

FURNITURE,  CARPETS,  RUGS,  DRAPERIES 

Wholesale— Since  1858— Retail. 

Stockton  and  OTarrell  Sts. 


All  the  world  is  brighter 
when  woman's  work  is  lighter. 

ELECTRO 
SILICON 

makes  it  easy  to  clean  and  polish 

SILVERWARE, 

Send  address  for  FREE  SAMPLE, 

or  16  cts.  in  stamps  for  full  sized  box,  post-paid. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  St.,  New  York. 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Druggists. 
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Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 
CLAY  PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 
311-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 
147-1  SI  MINNA  STREET 

Between  New  Montgomery  and  Third 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL   S.    S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Tenyo   Maru Tuesday,  Aug.    16,  1910 

S.S.Nippon  Maru Tuesday,  Sept.  6,1910 

S.  S.  Chiyo  Maru Tuesday,  Oct.  4,  1910 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  piers,  Nos. 
42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  240 
James  Flood  Building.  \V.  II.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


Round  the  World 

Select  parties  limited  to 
12  members  leave  San 
Francisco  Aug.  23  and 
Sept.  13,  1910.  The  best 
in  Oriental  travel. 

PROGRAMMES  FOR  THE  ASKING 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

689  Market  Street 

San  Francisco 


NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD 

From  NEW  YORK  lo  LONDON  via  Plymouth. 
PARIS  via  Cherbourg  and  BREMEN,  by  one  of 
the  Four  Luxurious  Flyers. 

STEAMSHIP  "GEORGE  WASHINGTON"  (new) 

A  great  favorite  of  the  traveling  public, 

27.000  tons  register,  722  feet  long,  with  every  convenience 

and  comfort  known  to  the  shipbuilder. 

Mediterranean  Line 
Independent  tours  around  the  world 

TRAVELERS'  CHECKS— Good  All  over  lie  World 
Robert  Capelle,  250  Powell  St 

Gen.  Pac  Coast  AgL    :         :    Near  Geary  St.,  and  St  Frauds  Hotel 


MUIR    WOODS 

OR 

MT.  TAMALPAIS 

VIA  SAUSALITO  FERRY 
FOOT  OF   MARKET  STREET 


Round  Trip   from  San  Franc  iico,  $1.j 


Lr.Sao  Francisco 

Lv.  Moir  Woods 

Lv.  Timilpiis 

Weekday!   Sunday 

Weekday!  Sunday 

Weekday 

Sunday 

9:43a 

1:45p 

*  4:45p 

8:15a 

9:15a 

9:45a 

10:45a 

11:45a 

1:45P 

2:45p 

4:15p 

t7:20a 
1:40p 

~2:40p 
4:20p 

eTo  Mt. 

11:00a 
11:45a 
1 2:5  nP 
2:40p 
3:50p 
5:2  U  P 
6:40p 
Tamalp 

7:20a 

1:40p 

4:14p 

a  9:50p 

aisonly 

MO. 10a 
11:15a 
12:40p 
2:32p 
3:45p 
5:10p 
6:40p 

•To  Muir Sat. only.    tMon.only.  a&it.onlv.  HMuiroiiiy. 
Ticket  Offices— Sauralito  Ferry  and  S74  Market 
General  Office— Mill  Valley,  California 
"Tavern  of  Tamalpais"  and  "Hair  Inn"  are  always  open  for  guests 


JOHN  G.  ILS  &  CO. 

Manufacturers 

High  Grade  French  Ranges 

Complete   Kitchen   and    Baker;    Outfits 
Carving  Tables,  Coffee  Urns,  Dish  Beaters 


827-829  Mission  St. 


Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,  Business  Men  and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S  PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny    392.  88   First  Street 
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Davis  in  Statuary  Hall. 
Mississippi,  the  birthplace  of  Jefferson  Davis,  may 
add  his  statue  to  those  of  other  noted  men  under  the 
dome  of  the  capitol.  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  it, 
though  the  President  has  some  prerogative  in  the  mat- 
ter which  he  would  probably  not  use  in  the  case  of 
Davis  any  more  than  he  did  in  the  case  of  Lee.  The 
question  is  not  statutory,  except  in  the  code  of  taste. 
But  Southerners  make  much  of  good  form,  and  Mis- 
sissippi, having  accepted  the  results  of  the  war,  might 
well  pause  before  thrusting  so  aggressive  a  symbol  of 
disunion  into  an  assemblage  which,  after  all,  stands  for 
national  men  and  national  ideas ;  a  symbol  which  would 
rightly  offend  the  loyal  sentiments  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  country  and  revive  prejudices  which  are  best 
forgotten,  more  for  the  sake  of  the  South  than  of  the 
Korth.  And  what  is  the  excuse?  Had  Jefferson  Davis 
ever  given  Mississippi  or  her  sister  commonwealths 
anything  of  value;  or  if  he  had  a  right  to  the  title  of 
greatness,  an  excuse  if  not  a  justification  might  be 
found  for  the  honor  to  which  his  native  State  asks  the 
nation  to  admit  him.  But  Mississippi  and  the  South 
are  backward  and  poor  today  because  of  the  fallacies 


which  Jefferson  Davis,  as  a  senator  in  Congress,  sup- 
ported and  urged,  and  because  of  the  secession  that 
he  led.  Nor  could  any  man  be  entitled  to  the  name 
of  statesman  who  tried  to  build  a  nation  on  the 
principle  of  self-destruction  at  the  will  of  an  aggrieved 
minority  of  its  voters,  which  is  what  the  principle  of 
secession  implied.  Such  a  nation,  had  it  been  erected, 
would  have  rested  on  a  quaking  bog,  bound  by  nothing 
more  substantial  than  a  rope  of  sand.  Furthermore, 
the  Confederacy  chose  slavery  for  its  cornerstone  and 
thus  made  it  morally  impossible  or  only  immorally  pos- 
sible for  civilized  nations  to  take  its  part.  But  for  that 
fact  England  might  have  recognized  the  southern  oli- 
garchy and  raised  the  Union  blockade.  From  first  to 
last  secession  and  the  Confederacy  were  mistakes  un- 
worthy of  men  who  had  any  of  the  basic  qualities  of 
statesmen,  any  of  the  characteristics  which  deserve  even 
so  slight  a  lease  of  immortality  as  can  be  given  their 
architects  by  perishable  bronze  or  marble. 


The  Municipal  Big  Stick. 

The  latest  development  in  the  San  Francisco  labor 
situation  is  a  strike  on  the  part  of  the  hod-carriers 
with  a  consequent  tie-up  of  building  operations. 
The  facts  in  the  case  are  simple.  It  is  one  of  the 
necessities  of  the  hod-carrying  trade — or  shall  we 
call  it  a  profession? — that  its  hours  of  labor  are 
thirty  minutes  longer  each  day  than  that  of  the 
brick  masons.  To  prepare  mortar  for  the  masons  who 
begin  work  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  hod-carriers,  whose  work  includes  mortar- 
mixing,  shall  begin  work  twenty  minutes  before  eight. 
Likewise,  after  the  noon  intermission  it  is  necessary 
that  they  begin  work  ten  minutes  before  the  masons. 
Hitherto  this  has  been  regarded  as  a  trade  requirement 
and  has  been  acceded  to  without  protest.  Incidentally 
hod-carriers  in  San  Francisco  have  been  paid  $5  per 
day  of  eight  and  one-half  hours,  this  wage  rate  being 
higher  than  that  paid  anywhere  else  in  the  world  for 
like  work.  But  the  hod-carriers  are  dissatisfied.  They 
demand  that  the  half-hour's  excess  work  be  paid  for, 
and  at  double  the  rate  for  ordinary  time.  That  is  to 
say  they  want  $5  for  a  day  of  eight  hours,  plus  pay 
for  an  extra  hour  for  a  half-hour's  work. 

The  contractors  of  the  city  have  refused  the  demand 
of  the  hod-carriers  and  to  that  end  are  acting  as  a  unit. 
The  deadlock  is  practically  absolute.  Of  a  total  of 
sixty-six  important  buildings  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction sixty  have  knocked  off  work  and  four  of  the 
remaining  six  are  working  under  the  old  schedule  and 
upon  an  open-shop  basis.  Local  commercial  bodies, 
who  see  that  further  concessions  can  not  be  made  to 
labor  demands  without  general  disaster,  are  sympa- 
thetic with  the  contractors  and  will  support  them  in 
a  policy  of  resistance.  The  common  opinion  is  that 
the  hod-carriers  will  be  compelled  to  abandon  their  de- 
mands, that  in  the  end  they  will  go  back  to  work  on 
the  old  terms. 

The  main  interest  in  this  contention  is  related  less 
to  the  interest  of  the  immediate  contestants  than  to  the 
attitude  of  the  municipal  government.  The  labor  union 
element  is,  as  all  the  world  knows,  in  the  saddle. 
Mr.  McCarthy  has  publicly  announced  that  first,  he  is 
president  of  the  Building  Trades  Council,  and  second, 
mayor  of  San  Francisco.  He  is  sustaining  this  asser- 
tion. Early  in  the  fight  the  hod-carriers  demanded  that 
conferences  between  themselves  and  the  contractors 
should  be  held  in  the  mayor's  office.  And  it  was  so 
arranged.  In  these  meetings  the  mayor  has  practically 
been  the  whole  thing,  not  as  representing  the  principle 
of  neutrality,  but  as  the  spokesman  and  agent  of  the 
striking  hod-carriers.  Day  by  day  tbere  has  been  pre- 
sented the  amazing  spectacle  of  one  nominally  an  arbi- 
trator and  pacifier  actually  conducting  negotiations 
from  his  seat  in  the  mayor's  chair  in  behalf  of  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  controversy. 

But  this  is  not  all.     In  collateral  as  well  as  in  direct 


ways  the  powers  of  the  municipality  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  delectable  McCarthy  are  being  exercised 
in  behalf  of  the  strikers.  In  some  manner  the  suppliers 
of  lime  have  become  involved  in  sympathy  with  their 
customers,  the  contractors.  Now,  the  suppliers  of  lime 
have  been  granted  the  privilege  of  connecting  their 
warehouses  with  the  main  railroad  lines  by  spur  tracks. 
It  is  a  privilege  in  the  interest  of  trade,  essential  to 
the  prompt  and  economical  handling  of  lime.  But  since 
the  lime  merchants  are  in  sympathy  with  the  con- 
tractors in  this  contention  with  the  hod-carriers,  the 
municipal  government  is  employing  its  powers  against 
them.  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  works  held  on 
Friday  of  last  week  a  resolution  was  passed  recom- 
mending to  the  board  of  supervisors  that  spur-track 
privileges  granted  to  the  Holmes  Lime  Company 
and  the  Henry  Cowell  Lime  and  Cement  Company  be 
cancelled  on  the  score  of  their  sympathy  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  contractors  as  against  the  hod-carriers. 
Still  further,  the  board  of  public  works  has  passed  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  all  debris  and  building 
material  now  on  the  streets  and  sidewalks  in  front  of 
buildings  in  course  of  construction  and  on  which  opera- 
tions have  been  suspended  shall  be  removed,  and  that 
all  temporary  sidewalks  in  front  of  buildings  on  which 
work  has  been  suspended  shall  also  be  removed.  The 
significance  of  these  procedures  is  plain.  The  powers 
of  the  municipality  as  exercised  by  the  mayor,  by  the 
board  of  supervisors,  and  by  the  board  of  public  works, 
are  being  used  to  crush  the  opposition  of  the  contractors 
to  the  demands  of  the  hod-carriers. 

Here  we  have  a  notable  instance,  in  accord  with 
many  others,  tending  to  explain  the  shyness  of  capital 
in  San  Francisco  and  the  decline  of  industry  here. 
Of  course,  nobody  cares  to  venture  his  capital  in  enter- 
prises old  or  new  where  organized  labor,  through  its 
control  of  the  municipal  government,  carries  a  big  stick 
and  makes  bold  to  use  it  whenever  selfish  interest  finds 
an  occasion. 

Men  and  brethren  of  San  Francisco,  property- 
holders,  bankers,  fellow-citizens  all,  we  are  not  going 
to  see  normal  and  prosperous  times  in  San  Francisco  so 
long  as  this  condition  exists.  Capital  and  enterprise 
will  not  exploit  themselves  in  a  sphere  where  the  con- 
ditions are  what  they  are  here.  Industry  will  decline, 
trade  will  languish,  so  long  as  an  organized  and  aggres- 
sive labor  unionism  is  in  possession  of  the  municipal 
government  and  employs  its  forces  to  discourage  and 
crush  every  form  of  opposition  to  labor  demands,  how- 
ever unreasonable  or  onerous. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Argonaut  the  situation  must 
be  worse  before  it  is  better.  Things  must  get  so  bad 
as  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  resentment  and  resistance. 
Now  complacence  and  cowardice  rule  our  counsels. 
But  surely  a  time  must  come  when  the  property-owners 
and  business  men  of  San  Francisco  will  rise  in  their 
might  and  reestablish  the  industry  of  San  Francisco 
upon  the  American  basis — upon  a  basis  which  will  put 
San  Francisco  on  a  par  with  the  cities  with  which  it 
must  compete  in  manufacture  and  trade.  Speed  the 
day !  » 

Lords  and  Commons. 

The  most  significant,  factor  in  the  Eritish  political 
situation  is  the  fact  that  Parliament  is  to  hold  an 
autumn  session.  This  means  that  the  conference  be- 
tween the  Liberal  and  Conservative  leaders  on  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Commons  and  the  Lords  has  not  only 
not  failed,  but  is  likely  to  reach  a  satisfactory  solution. 
The  rumor  of  a  week  ago  that  the  conference  had 
broken  down  is  thus  discredited,  for  there  would  be 
little  reason  to  call  an  autumn  session  if  the  govern- 
ment did  not  expect  the  conference  to  continue  its 
labors.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  definite  result  will 
be  published  before  November,  and  of  course  nothi 
has  been  allowed  to  transpire  as  to  how  tin- 
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ficulty,  which  has  been  made  on  high  authority,  gives 
a  clew  to  the  decision  which  may  finally  be  reached. 
This  proposed  compromise  is  to  the  effect  that,  to  fore- 
stall future  deadlocks  between  the  two  houses,  a  joint 
committee  of  both  houses  shall  be  appointed  at  the 
beginning  of  each  Parliament  and  so  constituted  as  to 
give  the  government  of  the  day  a  preponderance  of 
votes.  That  is,  the  members  of  the  committee  shall  be 
chosen  from  the  Commons  proportionally  to  the  strength 
of  parties  there,  while  the  Lords  shall  contribute  an 
equal  number  of  Liberal  and  Conservative  peers.  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  the  event  of  a  deadlock  a  com- 
mittee so  constituted  would  almost  inevitably  favor  the 
government.  At  the  basis  of  this  suggestion  is  the  pre- 
supposition that  the  Lords  will  waive  the  right  to 
reject  money  bills. 

This  plan  would  leave  the  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Lords  unchanged,  and  that  fact  alone  will  probably 
commend  the  scheme  to  the  conservative  British  mind. 
It  would  preserve  a  picturesque  institution,  make  its 
membership  still  available  as  a  reward  for  political  and 
other  services,  and  yet  insure  the  predominance  of  the 
majority  in  the  elected  chamber.  That  the  conference 
has  sat  so  long  is  the  best  augury  for  its  success,  and 
in  any  event  the  fact  that  it  has  been  held  precludes  the 
situation  in  England  from  reverting  to  its  original  bit- 
terness. More  than  half  the  battle  was  won  when  Mr. 
Asquith's  invitation  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Balfour,  for 
that  was  a  recognition  of  the  spirit  of  compromise,  a 
restoration  to  a  normal  constitutional  point  of  view, 
and  in  that  spirit  the  difficulty  must  now  be  solved. 
It  will  be  an  exceedingly  happy  omen  if,  just  as  the 
opening  of  King  Edward's  reign  was  signalized  by  the 
South  African  peace,  the  first  year  of  George  V  should 
be  distinguished  by  a  pacific  readjustment  of  the  long- 
standing quarrel  between  the  Commons  and  the  Lords. 


The  Vatican  and  Spain. 
The  trouble  between  the  Vatican  and  Spain  shows 
again  the  vital  fault  of  papal  diplomacy — the  fault  of 
conceding  nothing  to  the  spirit  of  the  age — a  spirit  at 
which  the  Pope  flings  the  futile  sneer  of  "modernism." 
Few  Popes  have  had  the  worldly  wisdom  to  avoid  this 
supreme  folly,  hence  the  Reformation,  the  loss  of  tem- 
poral power,  the  decline  of  spiritual  authority  at  Rome, 
and  the  gradual  but  sure  debilitation  of  Roman  Catholic 
states.  True,  the  Vatican  has  shown  no  lack  of  judg- 
ment in  its  ways  of  organization,  and  in  permitting  the 
church  in  America  to  profit  by  free  air.  the  one  sign  of 
its  infallibility  is  in  the  perfect  working  of  its  machine. 
But  we  are  dealing  now  with  the  vested  blundering  of 
the  church  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations.  There  the 
Vatican  shows  that,  like  the  house  of  Bourbon,  it  leams 
nothing  and  forgets  nothing.  It  still  holds  to  its  proud 
arrogance,  to  its  ancient  usurpations,  its  senile  pre- 
tenses, its  useless  defiances  of  secular  progress.  That 
the  world  moves  is  a  truth  that  is  sometimes  forced 
upon  it,  but  the  church  never  accepts  that  truth  until 
it  has  clamored  long  and  stridently  and  hacked  its 
weapons  dull  upon  the  shield  of  civilization  itself. 
Always  in  such  contests  it  is  defeated,'  and  never  with 
credit  to  itself  or  without  losses  it  can  ill  afford.  For 
proofs  of  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  to  Luther's 
time.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  last  three  pontificates 
supplies  enough  examples  of  self-mischief  done.  It  has 
estranged  Italy  and  France,  and  is  now  alienating  Spain 
and  losing  prestige  in  Portugal.  Germany  was  given 
a  needless  affront  in  the  Pope's  latest  encyclical.  The 
foreign  diplomacy  of  the  Vatican  never  fails  to  stir 
rebellious  blood.  And  so  it  has  come  about  that  the 
only  nations  in  which  Roman  Catholicism  thrives  and 
deserves  to  thrive,  as  in  England  and  America,  are 
those  which  receive  no  nuncios  and  send  no  envoys  to 
the  papal  court  and  which  permit  no  interference  of  the 
Vatican  with  their  prerogatives.  And  yet  the  lesson 
this  fact  teaches  is  never  learned.  The  foreign  office 
of  the  church  might  be  walled  in  the  catacombs  and 
inhabited  by  the  blind  and  deaf,  for  all  the  sign  it 
gives  of  fitness  for  dealing  wisely  with  the  free  world 
about  it. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts  of  the  Vatican's  controversy 
with  Spain?  They  are  very  simple.  Spain,  as  a  state 
allied  with  the  church,  had  been  long  decaying.  Soon 
after  the  abortive  war  with  the  United  States  the  liberal 
e'jment  in  the  politics  of  the  kingdom  demanded  re- 
forms which  would  give  the  country  modern  institu- 
*  ons  and.  create  the  spirit  of  progress.  So  strong  had 
'•>e  liberals  become  that  they  carried  and  still  hold 
tie  lower  house  of  the  Cortes,  the  upper  one  being  in 
large  part  a  vested  oligarchy  beyond  the  mandate  of 


popular  votes.  The  present  premier,  Senor  Canalejas, 
determined,  as  a  step  in  advance,  to  enforce  the  first 
article  of  the  Spanish  constitution  of  1812.  which  pro- 
claims absolute  respect  for  freedom  of  belief  and  re 
ligious  worship. 

Such  a  departure,  however,  happens  to  be  opposed 
to  the  concordat  of  1851,  by  the  terms  of  which  Spain 
bound  itself  to  the  Holy  See  to  limit  and  to  an  extent 
annul  the  religious  liberty  guaranteed  by  organic  law. 
Among  other  changes,  public  worship  was  forbidden  to 
members  of  other  than  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
That  has  been  the  law,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  various 
sects  of  the  Protestant  Church  have  planted  places  of 
worship  here  and  there,  and,  notably,  Anglican  chapels 
have  been  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  English 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  queen.  None  of  these  edi- 
fices, however,  are  allowed  to  bear  any  outward  sign 
of  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  devoted,  as  that  would 
be  in  violation  of  further  provisions  of  the  concordat, 
which  prohibits  publicity  of  any  kind  for  non-Catholic 
faiths.  This  is  where  Senor  Canalejas  joins  issue  with 
the  powers  at  Rome.  He  stands  by  the  first  article  of 
the  constitution  of  1812,  holding,  no  doubt,  that  as 
that  document  antedates  the  concordat  by  nearly  forty 
years  it  is  of  greater  authority.  He  goes  further.  In 
view  of  the  excessive  growth  of  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligious congregations  and  orders  in  Spain — congrega- 
tions and  orders  which  are  sapping  the  vitality  of  the 
nation  and  introducing  disturbing  and  undesirable  eco- 
nomic forces,  and  are  not  necessary  for  the  religious 
needs  of  the  people — he  insists  that  all  such  congrega- 
tions and  orders  shall  be  subjected  to  the  civil  laws 
governing  the  right  of  association,  and  that  no  more  be 
established  without  the  authority  of  the  government. 

Obviously,  Senor  Canalejas  has  in  view  such  a  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state  as  has  been  carried  out  in 
France,  and  the  establishment  of  full  religious  liberty. 
"As  in  all  countries,"  he  has  said,  "there  should  be  in 
Spain  Protestant  churches  and  even  synagogues  which 
ought  to  bear  on  their  walls  the  insignia  denoting  the 
character  of  their  creed."  And  in  this  he  has  the  sup- 
port of  King  Alfonso  and  of  a  chamber  of  deputies 
where  he  is  assured  for  the  present  of  a  progressive 
majority.  On  the  opposite  side  is  ranged  the  influence 
of  the  senate,  a  reactionary  body  where  the  Carlist, 
Catalonian,  and  ultra-Catholic  spirit  is  in  the  ascendant. 
That  is  the  factor  upon  which  the  Vatican  counts.  The 
evil  genius  of  the  Pope,  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val,  has 
naturally  protested  against  a  liberal  interpretation  of 
the  constitution  of  1812  and  all  that  follows  in  its  train, 
yet  even  he  has  not  up  to  the  present  taken  the  extreme 
step  of  recalling  the  Nuncio  from  Madrid.  But  Senor 
Canalejas  has  demonstrated  his  own  sincerity  by  pre- 
vailing upon  the  king  to  recall  the  Spanish  ambassador 
at  Rome,  which  is  evidence  of  his  determination  to 
keep  his  government  free  from  foreign  influence  and 
his  resolve  to  subordinate  the  power  of  the  church  to 
that  of  the  state. 

Meanwhile  there  is  the  threat  of  civil  war,  the  direst 
tragedy  that  could  befall  a  nation,  especially  where 
religious  fanaticism  is  the  moving  cause — civil  war 
because  the  premier  would  give  the  Protestant  and  Jew- 
ish subjects  of  the  king  the  right  to  let  the  people  know 
that  their  houses  of  worship  are  such  and  not  places 
of  secular  assembly.  And  yet  the  Vatican  holds  that 
better  a  devastated  Spain,  better  the  gutters  running 
blood  and  innocent  life  expiring  in  flame  and  uproar, 
than  to  concede  even  the  slender  privilege  to  a  non- 
Catholic  communion  of  tacking  a  sign  on  its  church 
door  so  that  people  who  prefer  its  form  of  worship 
may  know  where  to  go.  The  church  through  its 
foreign  office  has  warned  Spain  of  civil  war  as  punish- 
ment for  an  act  of  common  justice,  but  it  has  not 
warned  the  wolfish  peasantry  it  controls  to  abstain  from 
blood}'  violence.  Instead  its  bitter  priests  are  engaged 
in  setting  fire  to  tow  and  when  a  group  of  fierce  Bis- 
cayans  threatens  in  effect  to  go  out  with  dagger  and 
torch  in  defense  of  the  insolent  usurpations  of  Rome, 
Merry  del  Val,  the  Papal  Secretary  of  State,  telegraphs 
the  thanks  of  the  Holy  Father.  Perhaps,  if  these  Bis- 
cayan  zealots  cut  the  throats  of  enough  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  the  Shepherd  of  the  Sheep  will  send  his 
Christian  blessing  to  them  also.  Has  papal  Rome  in  its 
worst  days  shown  a  more  revolting  spirit  than  this? 
Did  it  do  more  when  it  caused  Martin  Luther  to  nail 
his  theses  to  the  church  door?  And  if  it  does  not  take 
the  devil  out  of  its  policies,  will  it  not  deserve  to  be 
confronted  by  another  Luther  who  will  teach  it,  this 
time  in  the  name  of  the  Latin  peoples  whose  very  sweat 
and  blood  the  Vatican  has  coined  into  Peter's  pence,  that 


above  all  altars  is  humanity  and  that  the  service  of 
God  is  not  to  lose  by  any  behest  of  Pope  or  priest  that 
"perfect  freedom"  which  is  its  immortal  birthright? 


Bryan  and  His  Issues. 
Mr.  Bryan's  rebuff  at  the  hands  of  the  Nebraska 
Democratic  State  Convention  shows  that  the  peerless 
leader's  attempt  to  reach  the  presidency  by  the  broad 
road  of  prohibition  is  not  succeeding  better  than  did  his 
effort  to  get  there  by  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of 
orthodoxy. 

The  politico-religious  idea  came  to  Mr.  Bryan  for 
the  first  time  when  he  made  sure  that  the  Republicans 
were  going  to  nominate  Mr.  Taft,  a  Unitarian.  It  is 
a  bit  strange  that  his  reading  of  American  history  had 
not  taught  him  that  his  fellow-citizens  have  never,  since 
they  accepted  Benjamin  Franklin  as  their  seer  and  that 
other  eminent  free-thinker,  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  their 
magna-chartist,  believed  in  mixing  theological  questions 
with  their  politics.  But  Mr.  Bryan  rushes  in  where 
wise  men  stand  back,  and  it  was  not  unlike  him,  in  the 
near  presence  of  a  Unitarian  rival,  to  develop  a  strong 
political  interest  in  evangelical  religion.  He  had  talked 
free  trade  and  free  silver  in  turn  until  his  audiences 
were  far  out  of  the  reach  of  his  voice  and  the  presi 
dency  farther  away  yet;  now  he  would  appeal  for  free 
salvation  in  the  language  of  the  elect,  hoping  that  it 
would  turn  out  to  be  also  the  language  of  the  elected. 

That  a  Unitarian — a  questioner  of  the  Divinity — 
should  aspire  to  Christian  votes  filled  Mr.  Bryan  with 
melancholy,  not  unmixed  with  personal  hope.  His  own 
spiritual  nature  then  began  to  burgeon  and  bloom.  He 
had  shunned  the  light  for  a  long  time,  but  while  the 
lamp  held  out  to  burn  even  a  Democratic  politician 
might  return.  So  the  great  commoner  began  to  show 
up  at  camp  meetings  where  one  could  soon  see,  by  his. 
throes  of  spiritual  gestation,  that  he  meant  to  be  born 
again.  And  he  was.  Soon,  with  a  shining  counte- 
nance, he  was  leading  in  exhortation  and  there  is 
rumor,  passed  along  by  some  money-devil,  that  he  had 
been  heard  to  sing  in  the  chorus  of  "Hold  the  Fort  for 
I  Am  Coming."  Next  he  prepared  a  resounding  lec- 
ture on  the  foundations  of  Christianity  which  always 
drew  amens  ffom  the  front  benches  as  well  a: 
dollars  to  the  box-office — a  thoroughly  evangelical 
appeal,  although  it  contained  nothing  to  shock  thi 
tenderest  sensibilities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  voter. 
Bryan  also  came  out  strong  at  immersions,  ana 
though  he  did  not  go  under  himself,  that  was 
cused  him  because  he  had  been  under  water  so  often 
as  to  give  him  a  tired  feeling.  But  always  the  look 
on  his  face  when  the  converts  came  out  of  the  stream 
was  as  beatific  as  if  they  had  been  the  vanguard  of  a 
Democratic  majority.  Nor  was  Mr.  Bryan  narrow  in 
his  religious  associations.  The  Presbyterians  and  Con 
gregationalists  learned  to  expect  him  at  their  donation 
parties,  and  the  Episcopalians,  though  regarded  in  the 
West  as  a  communion  which  never  meddles  with  eithei 
politics  or  religion,  were  not  unmindful,  as  election 
time  approached,  of  Mr.  Bryan's  solicitude. 

Then  the  last  presidential  election  came  and  we 
derricking  a  Unitarian  into  the  presidential  davenport. 
There  could  have  been  no  sadder  blow  to  Mr.  Bryan's 
faith  and  practice.  The  camp  meetings  which  knew 
him  once  knew  him  no  more,  forever.  The  lecture  that 
had  assailed  the  walls  of  the  Republican  Jericho  with 
a  more  deafening  blast  than  the  lungs  of  a  Stentor 
could  have  evoked  from  the  horn  of  any  ram  whicn 
had  ever  challenged  his  foes  on  Mount  Olympus  was 
laid  away  with  the  old  free-silver  speeches  in  com 
webbed  oblivion.  When  the  Baptist  brethren  sang  of 
Jordan's  stormy  banks  there  was  no  Bryan  present  to 
make  a  few  helpful  remarks  to  the  shivering  close* 
communicants  in  the  stream.  The  donation  parties 
were  held  as  usual,  but  the  watcher  at  the  door,  tickets 
in  hand,  heard  no  cheery  hail  from  the  coming  Man  of 
Destiny.  Mr.  Bryan  had  gone  to  look  for  some  other 
issue. 

He  found  it  in  the  new  crusade  for  prohibition.  He 
had  fought  shy  of  that  ancient  issue  for  a  great  man; 
years.  He  had  felt  as  Bill  Nye  did  when  he  wrote  hi 
salutatory  for  the  Laramie  paper  and  said:  "As  foi 
prohibition,  we  can  either  use  it  or  let  it  alone,  but  foj 
the  present  we  refuse  to  touch,  taste,  or  handle  thi 
unclean  thing."  For  all  of  Bryan,  the  drunkard  migh( 
go  to  hell  in  his  own  fashion  if  he  would  only  stop 
long  enough  at  the  polls  on  the  way  to  vote  the  party 
ticket.  But  things  were  changing.  Here  for  two 
years  past  State  after  State  had  gone  for  prohibition. 
Surely  there  must  be  something  in  it.     Northern 
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Western  States  began  to  do  the  same  thing.  Cities 
shifted  over  from  wet  to  dry.  Prohibition  planks 
loomed  up  most  unexpectedly  in  party  platforms.  The 
liquor  trust  showed  signs  of  fright;  its  circulars  were 
desperate  appeals  against  the  prevailing  drouth.  Surely 
here  was  a  chance  for  a  peerless  leader  to  lead  some- 
thing to  the  White  House.  So,  when  the  band  wagon 
came  along,  with  the  resounding  alchemy  attuned  to 

Bright   water   for   me,    bright   water   for   me, 
And  wine  for  the  trembling  debauchee, 

Bryan  climbed  aboard  and  one  had  to  be  very  deaf 
indeed  not  to  hear  him  announce  the  fact  above  the 
music  of  the  band. 

And  then  a  slump,  an  unmistakable,  unaccountable 
slump!  Communities  hitherto  dry  began  to  get  wet. 
Smoke  arose  once  more  from  convalescent  stills.  Mil- 
waukee perked  up  and  took  a  frothier  view  of  life. 
Two  or  three  Southern  States  which  had  been  so  dry 
that  corn,  rye,  and  barley  had  refused  to  grow  in  their 
soil,  began  turning  out  all  three  staples  in  the  ratio  of 
6fty  to  one  hundred  gallons  per  acre.  It  was  no  longer 
an  fait  in  society  to  disguise  a  fervid  nose  with  a  film 
of  talcum  powder.  The  consumption  of  the  elixirs  that 
cheer  and  also  inebriate  rose  to  the  old  revolting  figures 
even  in  the  emancipated  and  gold-cured  South.  The 
West  began  to  look  for  side  doors ;  and  even  Nebraska, 
whicli  had  taken  up  with  town  option  showed  signs  of 
revolt  at  any  wider  application  of  total  abstinence.  It 
was  time  for  the  great  commoner  to  save  the  situation 
and  he  hurried  to  Nebraska  to  do  it  with  results, 
which,  as  we  have  indicated,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  mor- 
tuary statistics  and  in  the  expression  of  woe  which  had 
generally  been  reserved  by  the  Peerless  One  for  use 
'only  at  the  close  of  national  elections. 

Like  another  Japhet  in  search  of  a  father,  Mr.  Bryan 
will  again  be  on  the  lookout  for  an  issue — perhaps  even 
already.  There  is  but  one  left,  woman  suffrage,  and  if 
we  see  the  undismayed  statesman  from  the  Platte 
attending  afternoon  receptions,  interesting  himself  in 
knitting-bees  and  defending  the  rights  of  women  to 
prey  on  the  eyes  of  men  with  long  hatpins  it  will  be  an 
unmistakable  sign.  Who  knows  but  that  we  may  yet 
have  a  chance  to  see  a  Bryan  and  Xation  ticket  in  the 
field,  one  financed  by  Hetty  Green  and  Mrs.  Sage, 
solaced  by  the  sure-thing  predictions  of  Mary  Baker 
Eddy,  advocated  by  Editor  Bok  of  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  and  platformed  for  the  Child,  the  Mother,  and 
the  Home.  It  is  Bryan's  last  chance,  and  if  he  does 
not  make  the  most  of  it  the  multitudes  who  have  come 
to  regard  a  quadrennial  election  as  a  chance  to  vote 
against  Bryan  will  never  feel  at  home  again  in  a  pre- 
cinct booth.  t 

Portland  Sustains  Industrial  Freedom. 

Portland  is  in  the  throes  of  a  protracted  labor  strike. 
Nominally  it  is  the  teamsters  against  the  warehouse- 
men. In  effect  it  is  organized  labor  in  its  most  aggres- 
sive pretensions  against  all  forms  of  industry.  There 
is  an  effort  in  Portland  to  establish  the  same  kind  of 
unionistic  domination  which  has  gotten  so  firm  a  grip 
upon  the  throat  of  San  Francisco. 

The  difference  between  conditions  in  Portland  and  in 
San  Francisco  is  mainly  in  the  spirit  of  the  two  com- 
munities. The  Portland  city  government,  instead  of 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  labor  element,  is  in  neutral 
but  firm  hands.  It  is  neither  playing  one  game  nor 
the  other.  It  is  doing  the  square  thing  all  round.  So 
much  for  having  a  mayor  and  a  city  council  inspired  by 
right  purposes  and  sustained  by  decent  courage. 

One  of  the  methods  of  unionism  in  the  Portland  fight 
has  been  the  erection  of  what  are  called  boycott  banners 
across  the  public  streets  under  a  practice  permitted  in 
the  interest  of  public  celebrations,  political  campaigning, 
etc.  In  the  course  of  the  present  fight  the  unionists 
have  declared  various  business  houses  to  be  "unfair" 
and  have  displayed  banners  advertising  their  resent- 
ment. The  matter  having  been  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  city  council,  that  body  by  a  vote  of  eight  to  four 
has  passed  an  ordinance  forbidding  the  erection  of  ban- 
ners across  the  streets,  likewise  prohibiting  the  carrying 
about  of  boycott  banners  on  the  streets  by  labor 
'unionists  or  others. 

The  retail  merchants  of  Portland,  representing  a 
trade  element  not  ordinarily  courageous,  have  likewise 
taken  a  firm  stand  against  the  unionists.  At  a  meeting 
held  last  week  attended  by  representatives  of  practically 
every  important  retail  house  in  Portland,  resolutions 
were  carried  by  practically  unanimous  vote  in  favor  of 
:he  open-shop  rule  for  Portland. 

Another  mightv  aid  is  that  afforded  bv  the  Portland 


press.  The  Oregonian  stands  squarely  for  the  principle 
of  the  open  shop,  while  supporting  absolutely  the  right 
of  labor  to  organize  and  to  define  the  terms  upon  which 
its  service  may  be  marketed.  In  other  words,  it  stands 
for  the  American  principle  against  the  demands  of 
unionism  for  a  monopoly  of  labor. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  outcome  in  Portland.  It  will  be 
what  it  is  everywhere  where  public  spirit  is  high  and 
where  the  powers  of  government  are  neutral.  Portland 
will  reject  the  demands  of  unionism  for  monopoly  of 
labor.  Per  consequence,  Portland  will  continue  to 
prosper  precisely  as  Los  Angeles  prospers — precisely  as 
San  Francisco  would  prosper  if  it  could  find  the  courage 
and  self-respect  to  yield  to  organized  labor  nothing  on 
the  score  of  its  political  and  other  pretensions,  but  only 
what  it  may  equitably  demand. 


The  'Way  of  the  Reformer, 

William  Kent,  the  professional  reformer  whom  Chi- 
cago has  bestowed  on  California  for  its  sins,  and  who 
is  running  for  Congress  in  the  Second  District,  has 
fallen  on  evil  days.  Kent,  it  appears,  is  a  man  of  for- 
tune and,  among  his  large  investments,  he  includes  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  Golconda  Cattle  Company, 
a  Nevada  corporation.  This  company,  sad  to  say,  has 
been  caught  fencing  in  public  lands,  a  trick  which  is  as 
old  in  the  cattle  business  of  the  West  as  jumping  claims 
is  in  the  mining  trade,  and  quite  as  keenly  deprecated 
by  the  law-officers  of  the  government  and  by  honest 
men  in  general.  The  object  of  the  guileful  proceeding 
was  twofold,  first  to  get  more  pasturage  and  second — 
and  this  is  serious  in  its  bearings — to  keep  other  people 
from  filing  on  the  land.  It  suited  the  Golconda  Cattle 
Company  to  take  in  3300  acres  plus,  which  materially 
increased  its  power  to  put  dividends  into  the  pockets  of 
William  Kent,  reformer  and  president  of  the  offending 
corporation. 

All  might  have  gone  on  prosperously  but  for  one 
William  Jewell,  a  special  agent  of  the  United  States, 
who  is  so  suspicious  by  nature  that  he  does  not  take 
even  a  professional  reformer  for  granted.  Mr.  Jewell 
got  it  into  his  head  to  look  up  the  acreage  which  be- 
longed to  Kent  and  his  associates  and  then  measure  the 
fences  about  it,  when,  lo  and  behold !  the  fences  turned 
out  to  have  been  made  for  a  larger  piece  of  land  than 
the  deeds  called  for.  A  little  inquiry  developed  the  fact 
that,  to  fill  the  fences  out  and  keep  them  from  w-rinkling, 
a  big  farm  of  L'ncle  Sam's  had  been  surreptitiously 
added  to  the  Kent  ranch. 

The  law  against  this  kind  of  benevolent  assimilation 
is  as  clear  as  the  eighth  commandment.  It  defines  the 
offense  and  then  provides  for  a  civil  action  against  the 
offender;  and  in  cases  where  the  land  has  been  inclosed 
to  prevent  settlement,  which  is  the  gravamen  of  Mr. 
Jewell's  charge,  fine  and  imprisonment  are  added.  This 
is  the  situation  from  which  the  president  of  the  Gol- 
conda Cattle  Company  is  seeking  a  way  to  escape. 

Mr.  Kent  met  the  charge  of  the  special  agent  after 
the  manner  of  the  professional  reformer  by  adding  to 
the  customary  denial  the  countercharge  that  it  had 
been  made  out  of  whole  politics.  Like  some  other  re- 
formers under  fear  of  the  searchlight,  he  anticipated 
publication  in  the  daily  press  by  the  threat  of  libel  suits. 
But,  as  is  also  common  in  these  cases,  publication  fol- 
lowed. Then  came  a  denial  from  Mr.  Kent  which  left 
nothing  to  be  desired  but  corroborative  proof.  Mr. 
Kent  went  into  detail  to  prove  that  his  fences  could 
not  be  on  public  land  and  said  the  charges  were  untrue 
and  the  published  accounts  of  them  libelous.  This  was 
explicit  enough  to  have  been  believed  but  for  the  official 
nature  of  the  charges  and  the  instant  preparation  of  the 
Attorney-General  to  bring  suit,  a  further  proceeding 
which  brought  Mr.  Kent  down  from  his  high  horse  and 
prompted  him  to  send  a  telegram  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  saying  that  he  would  remove  the  fences  and  that 
a  suit  would  be  unnecessary.  He  had  not  known  about 
his  having  other  people's  property  in  his  possession. 
He  was  used  to  having  so  much  of  his  own  land  under 
fence  that  he  did  not  recognize  other  people's  when  it 
was  included.  Like  the  chevalier  of  industry  described 
by  Monsieur  Yidocq,  one  may  become  so  used  to  keeping 
his  hands  in  his  own  pockets  that  he  can  not  always 
tell  whether  they  are  there  or  in  some  other  man's. 

The  Attorney-General,  although  assured  by  Mr.  Kent 
that  it  will  be  needless  to  go  further,  takes  the  archaic 
view  that  the  time  for  an  offender  to  decide  whether  he 
shall  be  prosecuted  or  net  is  before  and  not  after  he 
has  broken  the  law.  Under  a  thoroughly  reformed  sys- 
tem of  government  the  Kent  view  that  restitution  is 
satisfaction  may  prevail ;  but  at  present  the  Department 


of  Justice  has  to  run  along  with  such  imperfect  law  as 
it  has  at  hand.  But  was  there  ever  anything  that  -" 
exhibited  the  perversity  of  fate!  Just  as  California 
was  about  to  be  reformed  into  a  high-minded  free  trade 
and  conservation  community,  devoted  to  Democratic 
principles,  this  misfortune  happens  to  the  leader  of  the 
movement ;  and  all  because  of  too  much  conservation  of 
L'ncle  Sam's  domain  and  too  much  free  trading  with 
LTncle's  property  rights. 


Insurgency  in  Ohio. 

The  collapse  of  the  insurgency  movement  in  Ohio 
is  one  of  the  hopeful  political  signs  of  the  day.  It 
indicates  that  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  muck- 
rakers  to  destroy  patriotic  confidence,  the  heart  and 
judgment  of  the  people  remain  sane  and  sound. 

In  Ohio  the  situation  in  many  respects  has  been  simi- 
lar to  that  in  California.  A  group  of  inordinately 
aspiring  men,  ex-Secretary  Garfield  conspicuous  among 
them,  have  failed  to  find  the  recognition  they  desired. 
The  cause  of  their  disgruntlement  has  been  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  personal  disappointment  and  chagrin. 
They  have  no  real  grievance  in  the  condition  of  State 
affairs.  With  all  their  efforts  to  make  out  a  case  in 
the  press  and  before  the  State  convention  last  week 
they  could  point  to  no  notable  abuses  of  power  at  the 
hands  of  the  regular  party  organization,  could  suggest 
no  line  of  policy  looking  to  better  things.  Again,  like 
the  insurgency  movement  in  California,  their  cause 
lacked  unselfish  and  inspiring  leadership.  In  Ohio  as 
elsewhere  the  public  has  its  weak  side.  It  may  for  a 
brief  time  be  imposed  upon.  But  where  there  is  time 
for  consideration,  common  sense  rules  in  politics  as  in 
other  spheres.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  Republican 
party  in  Ohio  soon  came  to  estimate  the  movement  at 
its  true  value,  and  this  is  why  it  has  been  given  its 
quietus. 

In  Ohio,  or  in  California,  or  elsewhere,  insurgency  is 
rarely  anything  more  or  better  than  a  protest.  Invari- 
ably it  is  based  upon  some  form  of  disgruntlement. 
Wounded  vanity  is  invariably  among  its  primary  mo- 
tives. It  is  not  uncommonly  borne  down  by  the  weight 
of  resentful  and  malicious  feeling.  It  rarely  aims  at 
anything  positive  or  hopeful.  Only  in  the  rarest  situa- 
tions does  it  promise  anything  for  the  good  either  of  the 
State  or  of  the  nation.  Just  now  insurgency  means 
enmity  to  a  national  administration  which  under 
circumstances  of  great  difficulty  is  carrying  itself  with 
a  notable  efficiency.  Men  of  intelligence  and  patriotism, 
however  in  minor  matters  they  may  differ  from  the  ad- 
ministration, will  have  none  of  this  movement.  They 
know  that  in  political  affairs  the  ideal  thing  is  an  im- 
possibility; they  know  that  some  concession,  some 
sacrifice  of  opinion  or  purpose,  must  always  be  made. 
They  do  not  rise  in  resentment  and  opposition  against 
those  who  are  carrying  the  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment because  in  minor  details  things  are  not  precisely 
what  they  would  like  to  have  them. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  action  of  the  Ohio 
convention  mightily  strengthens  the  hand  of  President 
Taft.  It  not  only  assures  him  of  the  friendship  and 
backing  of  his  own  State,  but  of  other  States  where 
the  same  general  conditions  prevail.  It  indicates  to 
him  that  patience  and  judgment  are  still  dependable 
quantities  in  American  life  and  that  a  President  who 
relies  upon  the  good  will  and  common  sense  of  the 
people  stands  upon  a  sure  foundation. 


Editorial  Notes. 
It  was  the  fortune  of  John  G.  Carlisle,  dead  in  New- 
York  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  to  be  the  instrument 
of  a  great  public  service.  He  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  Cleveland  at  the  period  of  the  silver 
craze  in  1893-7,  and  it  was  through  him  and  with  his 
counsel  and  assistance  that  Mr.  Cleveland's  financial 
policy  was  carried  out.  It  was  the  subject  of  over- 
wrought criticism  in  its  day,  but  it  is  now  universally 
regarded  as  having  saved  the  country  from  a  slump  to 
the  silver  basis,  with  all  the  ills  that  would  inevitably 
have  followed.  A  man  less  wise  or  less  strong  in  the 
secretaryship  of  the  treasury  might  have  done  an  in- 
finite mischief  to  American  prosperity.  Since  his 
retirement  from  the  Treasury  Department  Mr.  Car- 
lisle's political  activities  have  been  small.  He  has  been 
affiliated  with  the  so-called  Cleveland  wing  of  the  party, 
therefore  in  opposition  to  the  dominant  faction  header! 
by  William  Jennings  Bryan.  In  New  York,  where 
Carlisle  has  made  his  home  the  last  thirteen 
has  been   eminently  successful   as  a  legal   pr:i 
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and  he  has  been  held  everywhere  in  the  highest  respect 
as  a  statesman  and  as  a  lawyer. 


Mr.  Roosevelt  has  found  it  necessary  to  rebuke  the 
officiousness  of  certain  fool  friends  in  California,  among 
them  the  esteemed  Fresno  Republican.  These  super- 
serviceable  friends  thought  that  it  would  help  Mr. 
Johnson's  candidacy  for  the  governorship  to  represent 
the  coming  of  Mr.  Pinchot  to  participate  in  his  cam- 
paign as  a  direct  mark  of  the  Rough  Rider's  interest  in 
Californian  affairs.  Emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance that  just  before  Pinchot  started  West  he 
visited  Roosevelt  at  Sagamore  Hill.  This  faet  was  in- 
terpreted baldly  as  highly  significant.  "Pinchot  comes," 
so  it  was  said,  "directly  from  Roosevelt."  Mr.  Roose- 
velt will  have  none  of  it.  He  is  not  taking  sides  in  the 
California  contest;  he  is  letting  the  organization  which 
has  assumed  his  name  work  out  its  own  destiny  with- 
out help  from  him.  All  of  which  he  has  made  plain  in 
a  positive  statement.  Somebody  possibly  may  remem- 
ber that  when  Johnson's  supporters  were  making  much 
of  the  presumed  Rooseveltian  indorsement,  the  Argo- 
naut remarked  that  it  might  be  wise  as  well  as  courteous 
to  let  Mr.  Roosevelt  make  his  own  announcements. 


New  Orleans  raised  a  million  dollars  for  the  fair 
some  time  after  San  Francisco  had  subscribed  four 
millions.  Louisiana  added  a  four-million-dollar  bond 
issue,  which  may  or  may  not  sell  at  par  owing  to  the 
repudiation  of  the  "Baby"  bonds.  To  bring  the  osten- 
sible figure  up  to  $7,500,000,  New  Orleans  renewed  her 
subscription  project,  the  net  result  of  which,  after  sev- 
eral weeks'  work,  is  $193,000.  This  is  only  a  little 
more  than  half  the  amount  the  San  Francisco  police 
have  subscribed  towards  the  seventh  million,  which  is 
now  in  process  of  subscription.  New  Orleans  has 
$2,037,000  yet  to  raise  and  apparently  sees  no  way  of 
getting  it  without  an  appeal  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
Gulf  States.  All  home  resources  seem  to  have  been 
exhausted,  while  San  Francisco  has  not  yet  appealed 
either  to  the  municipality  or  the  State  for  financial  aid. 


Jack  London,  who  among  other  kinds  of  faking  pre- 
tends to  be  a  gentleman,  recently  got  into  a  mix-up  in 
Muldowney's  saloon,  a  more  or  less  notorious  place  in 
Oakland.  As  to  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  quarrel 
nobody  knows ;  probably  nobody  was  in  a  condition  to 
remember  much  about  it.  But  the  outcome  was  that 
London  got  a  frightful  "beating  up"  at  the  hands  of 
Muldowney.  A  discreet  man  would  have  let  the  matter 
go  at  that  and  have  made  haste  to  salve  his  bruises. 
But  London  is  not  of  a  pacific  temper,  and  what  he 
could  not  do  with  his  fists  he  undertook  to  achieve 
through  the  courts.  He  brought  a  charge  against  the 
saloon-keeper  of  "wantonly  and  unprovokingly"  beating 
him.  By  way  of  reprisal  Muldowney  brought  suit 
against  London.  The  case  was  taken  before  Police 
Judge  Samuels  of  Oakland,  who,  regarding  the  whole 
transaction  as  a  vulgar  brawl  in  which  neither  the  law 
nor  the  public  was  interested,  dismissed  the  matter. 
Now  comes  London  in  an  "open  letter"  to  Judge 
Samuels,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  sentences 
because  they  so  entirely  -illustrate  the  character  and  the 
spirit  of  the  man: 

Some  day,  somewhere,  I  am  going  to  get  you.  I  am  going 
to  get  you  legally,  never  fear,  but  get  you  I  will,  and  I  shall 
get  you  to  the  full  hilt  of  the  law  and  the  legal  procedure  that 
obtains  among  civilized  men. 

This  has  a  familiar  ring.  Somehow,  some  day,  we 
seem  to  have  heard  it  before — possibly  from  some  other 
moral  enthusiast.  

Mr.  Roosevelt's  style  is  losing  its  vigor.  Last  week 
Colonel  Harvey,  in  the  North  American  Review,  stated 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  said:  "If  a  national  election 
were  to  be  held  next  November  he  (Roosevelt)  would 
undoubtedly  be  the  Republican  candidate  and  would 
win."  Mr.  Roosevelt  pronounces  this  "a  simple  false- 
hood." "Simple !"  There  is  an  unaccustomed  mild- 
ness in  the  word.  What  has  happened  to  tame  the 
spirit,  to  exorcise  the  vim,  of  the  Rough  Rider? 


Mr.  Fickert  agrees  with  the  mayor,  despite  his  spec- 
tacular raid  on  one  Chinese  gambling  house,  that  the 
Chinese  shall  have  the  same  club  privileges  as  the 
whites.  That  is  to  say,  they  may  "gamble  their  heads 
off"  if  they  want  to.  But  the  trouble  with  this  theory 
j  i  that  the  white  clubmen  gamble  without  running  a 
gambling  house  in  the  legal  acceptance  of  the  term, 
vhile  the  Chinese  clubmen  exist  to  rob  the  outsider. 
There  is  justice  in  the  idea  of  equality  of  privilege,  but 


the  Chinese  use  their  privileges  to  override  the  law. 
The  opportunity  to  do  this  is  one  upon  which  they  must 
set  a  high  financial  value. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


By  Henry  C.  Shelley. 


Celia  Thaxter's  pathetically  beautiful  poem,  "Seaward," 
which  adorned  the  "Old  Favorites''  department  of  the  Argo- 
naut last  week,  must  have  reminded  numerous  readers  of 
those  lonely  Isles  of  Shoals  off  the  New  Hampshire  coast 
where  the  poetess  spent  so  many  years  of  her  life.  That  the 
breath  of  the  sea  is  in  her  verse,  and  that  her  prose  is 
tinged  with  a  twilight  mood  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
environment  of  her  girlhood,  and  no  one  can  visit  those  peace- 
ful islands  to  this  day  without  entering  into  sympathy  with 
Celia    Thaxter's   musing   spirit. 

Nearly  every  other  resort  in  the  United  States  has  been 
transformed  in  accordance  with  the  supposed  needs  of  the 
times ;  the  hotels  are  of  the  latest  pattern,  amusements  of 
all  kinds  are  supplied  in  liberal  measure,  and  visitors  who  can 
not  appear  in  fresh  raiment  every  day  feel  uncomfortably  "out 
of  it."  But  the  new  regime  is  unknown  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals. 
The  hotels  on  both  the  principal  islands  are  still  of  a  primi- 
tive type,  the  "amusements"  are  restricted  to  watching  the 
boat  come  in  and  the  tide  go  out,  and  dress  is  not  the  end  of 
existence.  Yet  there  are  few  spots  on  this  wide  continent 
where  it  is  possible  to  secure  a  more  ideal  vacation  for  body 
and  soul.  The  heat  is  never  oppressive,  for  the  islands  are 
searched  by  the  winds  of  the  broad  Atlantic,  and  the  lack  of 
social  distraction  gives  the  mind  unique  opportunity  to  recover 
its  tone.  Somehow,  the  visitor  does  not  miss  the  "attractions" 
which  are  supposed  to  be  essential  for  vacation  days ;  even 
though  the  hours  are  mostly  spent  in  idle  talk  or  in  lounging 
in  rockers  on  the  broad  porches  of  the  hotel,  with  regular 
interruptions  for  meals,  the  days  never  "drag,  and  the  end  of 
the   vacation   comes    too   quickly   and   with    regret. 

Even  the  pedestrian  has  but  limited  scope  for  his  exercise 
on  the  Isles  of  Shoals.  Either  Appledore  or  Star  Island  may 
be  circumnavigated  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  the  only  other 
opportunity  for  physical  prowess  is  to  go  a-fishing  and  test 
the  muscles  by  hauling  up  gigantic  cod.  Yet  no  visitor  would 
have  it  otherwise.  He  feels  that  he  has  gone  back  to  the 
days  of  the  dawn  of  American  history,  and  would  resent 
anything  that  would  disturb  the  spell  of  the  past.  Sometimes 
he  will  clamber  over  the  rocks  to  that  gray  plinth  which  tells 
how  Captain  John  Smith  visited  the  islands  ever  so  many 
years  ago,  or  his  feet  may  stray  to  the  sad  little  graveyard 
where  the  islanders  of  far-off  years  are  sleeping  so  quietly 
to  the  requiem  of  the  waves  they  loved.  Lowell's  "Pictures 
from  Appledore"  will  be  often  in  mind  : 

A  heap  of  bare  and  splintery  crags 
Tumbled  about  by  lightning  and  frost, 

With  rifts  and  chasms  and  storm-bleached  jags, 
That  wait  and  growl  for  a  ship  to  be  lost. 

And  among  the  now  phantom  ships  which  struck  on  these 
cruel  rocks  in  bygone  years  the  eye  of  the  mind  sees  the 
Spanish  barque  and  its  drowned  seamen  who  have  been  en- 
shrined in  Celia  Thaxter's  verse: 

Fifty   long   years   ago    these   sailors   died : 

None  know  how  many  sleep  beneath  the  waves; 

Fourteen  gray  headstones,  rising  side  by  side, 
Point  out  their  nameless  graves — 

Lonely,  unknown,  deserted,  but  for  me, 

And  the  wild  birds  that  flit  with  mournful  cry, 

And  sadder  winds,  and  voices  of  the  sea 
That   moan  perpetually. 

One  other  grave  on  the  islands  is  now  the  object  of  pen- 
sive interest.  It  is  that  of  Celia  Thaxter  herself,  who  was 
rightly  laid  to  rest  amid  the  scenes  of  her  childhood.  For 
the  lover  of  the  byways  of  American  literature  these  islands 
must  always  hold  a  rare  charm.  And  perhaps  the  day  will 
come  when  Celia  Thaxter  will  enter  into  her  rightful  heritage 
as  one  of  the  sweetest  singers  of  this  continent  and  a  master 
of  flexible   and   wistful   prose. 


labor  premier  of  South  Australia  has  been  holding  forth  to  a 
Christian  Endeavor  conference  in  true  pulpit  style.  To  the 
horror  of  many  theologians,  he  claims  that  if  the  Apostle  Paul 
were  alive  today  he  would  be  a  social  agitator,  much,  no 
doubt,  after  the  type  of  Jack  London  and  other  "war  corre- 
spondents" of  Reno.  Unsound  though  the  premier's  analysis 
of  Paul's  character  may  be,  there  is  not  much  fault  to  be 
found  with  his  exhortation: 

Don't  use  dirty  language  when  you  see  girls  coming  along 
the  street,  and  don't  spit  on  the  pavement  in  front  of  decent 
women.  Cultivate  good  manners,  and  do  nothing  to  destroy 
the  dignity  of  the  motherhood  of  the  State  in  which  you  live. 
To  the  young  men  who  are  doing  nothing,  I  say  join  some- 
thing— a  church,  a  trade  union,  or  something  which  will  cause 
you  to  remember  that  life  has  to  be  thought  out. 


In  this  season  of  summer  camps  all  kinds  of  disasters  seem 
possible.  That  truth  was  borne  in  upon  the  a!  fresco  gospelers 
at  Pitman,  New  Jersey,  the  other  day,  when  "for  the  first 
time  in  its  history  camp-meeting  had  to  be  opened  without  the 
use  of  a  Bible."  The  hour  for  beginning  service  arrived 
before  the  terrible  discovery  was  made  that  no  copy  of  the 
Scriptures  was  on  the  preacher's  desk,  and  a  frenzied  appeal 
to  the  audience  to  supply  the  omission  drew  an  absolute 
blank.  Laymen  and  lay-women,  and  pastors  and  evangelists 
searched  their  pockets  in  vain  ;  not  a  Bible,  or  even  a  New 
Testament,  could  be  mustered  in  the  whole  assembly.  No 
one  seems  to  have  appealed  for  a  corkscrew,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  conventional  resort  in  such  a  difficulty,  and 
finally  the  absence  of  the  Scriptures  in  book  form  was  com? 
pensated  for  by  the  repetition  of  texts  by  all  and  sundry. 
Did  any  one  recite  "In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death," 
or  "He  tempereth  His  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,"  under  the 
impression  that  they  were  providing  authentic  quotations? 


Another  chapter  in  island  romance  has  been  closed  by  the 
recent  death  of  George  Clunies-Ross,  the  "King"  of  the  Cocos 
Islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  coral  group,  which  lies 
some  seven  hundred  miles  southwest  of  Sumatra,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  seven  hundred  souls,  and  has  been  for 
nearly  a  century  under  the  rule  of  the  Clunies-Ross  family. 
The  first  of  that  name  joined  forces  with  Alexander  Hare, 
an  Occidental  who  had  become  so  enamored  with  Oriental 
ways  that  his  one  ambition  was  to  possess  a  harem  and  pre- 
side over  a  court.  Between  the  two,  settlers  to  the  number 
of  nearly  two  hundred  made  their  home  on  the  Cocos,  and 
when  Hare  tired  of  his  court  and  harem,  John  Clunies-Ross 
was  left  in  sole  possession.  He  died  after  a  rule  of  twenty- 
seven  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John,  who  married 
a  Malay  of  the  royal  Solo  blood  and  had  by  her  six  sons. 
It  was  the  oldest  of  these,  George,  who  died  the  other  week. 
The  most  notable  event  of  his  career  was  the  voyage  to 
England  which  he  undertook  in  1855.  In  a  schooner  of  17S 
tons,  which  he  himself  had  built,  he  embarked  with  his  seven 
eldest  children.  His  brother  served  as  officer,  and  islanders 
formed  the  crew.  The  voyage  round  the  Cape  lasted  six 
months,  the  two  brothers  keeping  watch  and  watch  about, 
and  it  is  recorded  as  proof  of  their  seamanship  that  the  main- 
sail was  never  once  lowered,  despite  all  kinds  of  weather. 
Some  day  the  fascinating  history  of  the  island  adventurers 
of  the  world  will  be  written,  and  then  we  shall  learn  the  high 
lessons  that  are  to  be  taught  by  the  careers  of  such  men 
as  the  CIunie-Rosses  and  the  Leightons  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals. 


Art  in  hysterics  is  having  an  excellent  showing  in  London, 
where  the  third  exhibition  of  the  Allied  Artists'  Association 
is  being  held.  Membership  in  this  association  costs  five  dol- 
lars a  year,  and  any  one  paying  that  sum  has  the  right  to  show 
three  pictures.  As  there  is  no  selecting  committee,  there  are 
no  rejections.  Naturally,  the  result  is  a  veritable  nightmare, 
One  picture  might  be  intended  for  a  study  of  two  Eskimo 
women  trying  to  hang  clothes  on  a  virulent  Aurora  Borealis, 
were  it  not  that  the  figures  resemble  geometrical  problems 
rather  than  human  beings.  Another,  entitled  by  the  artist 
with  commendable  restraint  "The  Dream,"  represents  a  gentle- 
man in  striped  pink  pajamas  flying  through  a  purple  sky,  pur- 
sued by  a  bedstead.  A  ludicrous  dragon,  mainly  composed 
of  teeth  and  eyes,  gapes  beneath  him.  A  singular  imp.  built 
on  the  lines  of  a  noxious  insect,  gibbers  from  the  top  of  a 
mountain ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  the  mother,  aunt,  and 
little  sister  of  the  gentleman  in  pajamas  strike  Struwelpeter- 
like  attitudes  of  horror.  Equally  ambitious  is  the  "Adieu" 
of  a  third  exhibitor.  It  depicts  a  blue  knight  mounted  some- 
what insecurely  on  the  back  of  a  pink  horse  of  unthinkable 
anatomical  structure.  The  creature's  head  would  be  too  big 
for  an  elephant,  while  its  hindquarters  are  relatively  as  big 
as  a  donkey's.  The  gallant  warrior  clasps  in  one  hand 
weapon  resembling  a  gigantic  carrot,  and  looks  lovingly  at  a 
hole  in  the  wall  of  a  castle,  from  which  somebody  is  waving 
a  geranium.  Perhaps  the  chief  merit  of  the  exhibition  is  the 
feeling  it  gives  that  the  pictures  of  Cezanne  would  not  be 
out  of  place  sprinkled  through   the  collection. 


Judging  from  the  samples  which  drift  into  the  Argonaut 
office  from  time  to  time,  there  is  a  "school  of  poetry" 
America  which  ought  to  have  its  Allied  Poets'  Association 
Lee  J.  Vance,  of  Class  '80,  Cornell,  ought  to  be  elected  presr 
dent  by  unanimous  vote.  Inspired  by  the  thirtieth  anniver- 
sary of  his  class,  he  has  perpetrated  a  "poem"  of  which  thi< 
is  a  fair  example : 

We're    not    ashamed    to    tell    our    age ; 

We   were   born    thirty  years   ago. 
We   are    still   ready   to    engage 

In  youthful   follies — this   I  know. 
We   hope  some   day   to   settle   down 

And  act  like  dignified  old  men. 
But  that  will  be  when  Cap  and  Gown 

Lose  all  their  charm   for  us  again. 

In  justice  to  Cornell,  it  should  be  added  that  when  Mr 
Vance's  deathless  lines  were  shown  to  another  son  of  ttu 
university,  he,  on  reading  them  over,  disclaimed  all  connectior 
with  that  seat  of  learning. 

Another  promising  candidate  for  the  Allied  Poets'  Associa 
tion  is  J.  F.  Doran,  who  sings  thus  of  the  delights  of  winter 

Cold  !   cold !   flow   the   icy   piercing  blasts, 
I    hear   those   winter   chilling   gales, 

The  lovely  summer  has  all  passed  and  gone, 
And  those  bleak  winter  days  come  back  again. 

Respectfully,  too,  it  may  be  suggested  that  James  Oppen 
heim  be  made  at  least  vice-president  of  the  Allied  Poets 
Association.  His  passport  is  such  a  line  as,  "The  leather  t 
shoes  in  the  brilliant  casement  sheds  a  luster  over  the  heart, 
or  "This  drab  washwoman  dazed  and  breathless,  ray-chisele< 
in  the  golden  stream."  Besides,  has  not  Mr.  Oppenheim  de 
clared  that  "free  verse  demands  a  new  music,"  and  that  then 
are  "thousands  of  us  trying  to  throw  our  age  into  poetry' 
On  second  thoughts,  pehaps  he,  and  not  Mr.  Vance,  ought  t( 
be  president.  As  with  the  Allied  Artists  of  England,  thi 
annual  subscription  might  be  fixed  at  five  dollars,  and  if  onlj 
a  thousand  members  were  secured  there  would  be  a  goodq 
sum  for  printing  purposes. 


Not  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  Kaiser,    D.   D.,   who  varies  his 
activities   by   preaching  an    occasional   full-length    sermon,   the 


Chicago  is  now  connected  with  St.  Louis  and  othei 
Mississippi  River  ports  by  a  continuous  water  coura 
deep  enough  for  barges  and  other  craft  of  light  draught 
The  connecting  link  between  the  drainage  canal  and  th( 
old  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  at  Lockport  was  ifl 
cently  thrown  open  and  now  all  is  ready  for  the  initia 
voyage  of  steel  barges  between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 
The  link  will  afford  a  channel  with  five  feet  of  water 


, 
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"TO  THE  BASTILLE!" 


The  Doings  and  Memories   of  France's   Independence   Day. 


Paris  kept  holiday  yesterday;  all  France,  too;  and  in 
such  wise  as  to  link  the  Gallic  republic  with  its  sister 
state  across  the  Atlantic.  For  the  day  was  the  national 
'festival  which  traces  its  ancestry  back  to  the  fall  of 
the  Bastille ;  France's  Independence  Day  in  short,  which 
misses  but  by  ten  days  exact  synchronization  with  lib- 
jerty's  anniversary  on  American  soil. 

For  once  the  weather  was  propitious.  In  the  earlier 
hours  of  the  day  a  heavy  mist  hovered  over  the  low- 
( lying  fields  at  Longchamp,  but  as  the  sun  climbed  the 
heavens  that  wraith  melted,  and  gave  place  to  unclouded 
(hours  of  summer  shine  and  a  fragrant  atmosphere  of 
midyear  effulgence.  In  unison  with  the  perfect  glory 
of  the  weather,  Parisians  were  seen  at  their  best,  gay 
i  and  cheerful,  arrayed  in  holiday  attire,  and  ebullient 
with  a  spirit  of  inexhaustible  fraternity. 

Money  was  spent  freely  no  doubt,  and  yet  for  that 
one  day  in  the  twelvemonths  the  municipality,  as  has 
been  the  custom  for  some  years  past,  played  the  part 
of  generous  host  to  the  citizens.  Official  funds  to  the 
.amount  of  seventy  thousand  dollars  were  expended  to 
provide  amusements  for  the  people,  though  that  sum 
does  not  exhaust  the  cost  of  free  entertainment.  A  part 
of  the  programme  is  to  throw  the  theatres  open  without 
charge,  but  while  the  public  funds  are  drawn  upon  for 
actual  working  expenses,  the  actors  and  actresses  are 
not  paid  for  their  services,  those  being  given  as  a  tribute 
to  patriotism.  The  other  amusements  provided  for  the 
public  without  any  cost  include  gymnastic  displays, 
open-air  concerts,  bands  for  dancing  in  the  public 
squares,  and  firework  fetes  at  night. 

Those  festivities,  however,  filled  the  later  hours  of 
■  the  day;  during  the  morning  the  holiday-makers  found 
most  enjoyment  in  witnessing  the  review  of  the  garrison 
at  Longchamp.  That  spectacle  was  more  brilliant  than 
usual.  The  troops  included  a  special  detachment  of  the 
colonial  infantry,  the  flags  of  which  were  presented  to 
President  Fallieres  that  he  might  decorate  them  with 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  recognition  of  the 
infantry's  brave  services  in  Northern  Africa.  For  the 
first  time  at  a  Longchamp  review,  the  navy  was  repre- 
sented by  a  contingent  of  sailors  from  Cherbourg. 
With  their  white  blouses  and  white  caps  adorned  with 
a  red  pompon,  the  men  of  the  sea  gave  a  picturesque 
touch  to  the  blend  of  more  resplendent  colors.  En- 
thusiasm ran  high  among  the  hundred  thousand  spec- 
tators as  the  troops  and  sailors  marched  past  the  saluting 
point,  where  the  king  and  queen  of  the  Belgians  kept 
company  with  the  president  of  the  republic.  The  men 
from  Cherbourg  were  cheered  with  marked  earnestness, 
for  Parisians  have  not  forgotten  the  courage  and  per- 
severance shown  by  the  seamen  in  the  days  of  the 
floods. 

As  the  day  wore  on  and  the  late  July  twilight  faded 
into  a  perfect  summer  night,  the  spirit  of  revelry  rose 
ever  higher  and  higher.  All  the  theatres  were  densely 
crowded,  but  vaster  still  were  the  hosts  which  gathered 
round  the  open-air  orchestras  in  the  public  squares  and 
before  famous  buildings.  In  front  of  the  Bourse  there 
was  a  gayly  decorated  bandstand,  type  of  many  another 
elsewhere,  but  these  were  hardly  more  in  favor  than  the 
little  groups  of  fiddlers  and  guitar  players  who  at  most 
street  corners  plied  their  music  from  eight  in  the  even- 
ing till  dawn,  and  were  never  without  their  circle  of 
light-hearted  dancers. 

What  did  Albert  of  Belgium  think  of  it  all — he  the 
one  conspicuous  representative  of  a  form  of  human  gov- 
ernment the  overthrow  of  wdiich  all  that  merry-making 
celebrated?  Happily  for  his  peace  of  mind,  the  king 
of  the  Belgians  is  no  stranger  to  democracy.  Did  he 
not,  some  twelve  years  since,  visit  the  United  States  to 
study  practical  matters  with  James  J.  Hill,  and  is  it 
not  on  record  that  he  is  averse  to  pomp  and  display,  and 
that  he  believes  "the  sovereign  must  be  the  servant  of 
the  law  and  the  supporter  of  social  peace"?  Some  of 
these  things  may  have  been  in  the  memory  of  Parisians 
as  they  cheered  him  again  and  again. 

Yet  for  the  representative  of  monarchism,  as  well  as 
for  non-royal  reflective  persons,  the  ghosts  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years  ago  must  have  walked  among  yester- 
day's rejoicing  crowds.  Where  the  Boulevard  Richard 
Lenoir  and  the  Boulevard  Beaumarchais  and  the  Rue 
Saint-Antoine  merge  towards  the  Gare  de  Vincennes, 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille  with  its  July  Pillar  throws  the 
memory  back  to  that  summer  day  which  shook  all 
France  to  its  deepest  foundations.  In  the  pavement  of 
the  Place  the  diligent  observer  may  yet  trace  the  out- 
lines of  the  fortress,  the  entrance  to  which  faced  the  Rue 
Saint-Antoine.  Little  as  is  known  of  the  plan  of  the 
forbidding  structure — called  significantly  the  Bastille,  or 
Building,  as  though  it  were  unique — the  imagination 
can  reconstruct  a  sufficient  picture  of  its  towering  thick 
|  walls,  its  eight  massive  towers,  and  the  cells  and  dun- 
geons hidden  securely  within. 

But  all  is  spectral  now;  no  stone  stands  upon  another 
save  in  the  records  of  history;  not  even  that  block  of 
fetid  prison-wall  upon  which  Cagliostro  scrawled  his 
sibylline  prophecy:  ".The  Bastille  shall  be  demolished, 
and  the  people  shall  dance  on  the  area  where  it  stood." 
Vanished,  too,  is  its  cryptic  prisoner,  the  Man  of  the 
'  Iron  Mask,  carrying  with  him  into  eternity's  oblivion 
his  tantalizing  mystery;  forever  ended  the  poignant  sor- 
;row  of  that  other  captive,  who,  for  the  sake  of  the 
jlessed  Trinity,  implored  his  jailers  for  a  message  from 
bis  wife,  "were  it  onlv  her  name  on  a  card." 


Nor  less  unsubstantial  is  that  surging  crowd  which 
rolled  its  human  tide  round  the  ashlar  stones  of  the 
Bastille  on  that  July  day  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
ago.  Yet  the  picture  subsists  of  the  men  and  deeds  of 
that  day's  brave  doings.  Louis  Tournay  still  hacks  at 
the  chain  of  the  drawbridge  from  his  perilous  foothold 
on  bayonets  driven  into  the  joints  of  the  walls,  and  the 
thunder  of  its  fall  reverberates  across  the  generations. 
Musket-flames  and  the  rain  of  lead  pour  from  the  towers 
dealing  death  to  the  besiegers  below ;  the  revolutionaries 
answer  with  jets  of  water  in  the  vain  hope  of  damping 
the  canons'  touch-holes;  and  within  the  keeper  of  the 
fortress  sits,  lighted  taper  in  hand,  undecided  whether 
to  fire  the  powder  magazine  and  so  end  all.  Through 
four  long  hours  the  contest  wages,  and  then  the  gates 
are  thrown  open  in  surrender.  Yet  in  the  hour  of 
triumph  some  hero  must  have  kept  his  head,  for  ho 
otherwise  would-  the  key  of  that  dread  prison  have 
found  its  way  to  George  Washington's  hands,  to  remain 
to  this  day  among  the  treasures  of  Mount  Vernon? 

And  Cagliostro's  prophecy  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 
When  the  stones  of  the  Bastille  had  been  angrily  torn 
down,  there  came  a  night  of  revelry  amid  its  ruins. 
A  tree  of  liberty,  cap-crowned,  was  reared  in  the  midst, 
and  all  around  were  hung  lamps  and  symbolic  decora- 
tions what  time  the  people  danced  over  the  site  of  that 
emblem  of  tyranny.  So  summer  day  is  linked  to  sum 
mer  day,  and  the  mute  July  Pillar  in  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille  keeps  the  memory  from  wandering  through  the 
intervening  months.  St.  Martin. 

Paris,  July  15,  1910. 


American  Indians  in  Civilization. 

A  difficult  task  was  apprehended  in  taking  the  Indian 
census ;  but  the  results  revealed  it  to  be  far  less  so  than 
was  at  first  foreseen,  despite  the  placing  of  an  extra 
task  upon  the  special  agents — that  of  obtaining  tribal 
data  (says  a  writer  in  the  National  Monthly).  These 
will  be  probably  the  last  to  be  taken,  since  a  decade 
hence  there  will  probably  remain  no  Indians  who  are 
not  citizens  instead  of  dependent  wards  of  the  national 
government.  As  had  been  calculated  from  observation, 
the  returns  show  a  decrease  in  number  in  the  decade 
ended  in  1900.  That  decrease  is  from  273,607  to  266,- 
760,  or  2.5  per  cent.  But  in  1880  the  care  of  the 
Indians  cost  the  government  $5,206,109;  in  1909  that 
cost  had  increased  more  than  three  times,  to  $15,724,162. 

More  important  is  the  evidence  presented  as  to  ad- 
vancement in  industry  and  education.  The  total  attend- 
ance of  Indian  children  in  schools,  both  under  govern- 
ment and  missionary  management,  is  25,777.  It  is  an 
interesting  feature  of  these  schools  that  special  effort  is 
made  to  teachthe  Indian  child  some  specific  industry  by 
which  he  may  hope  to  win  self-support.  Thus,  in 
Michigan  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet  is  taught, 
and  in  California  a  chief  subject  of  instruction  is  fruit- 
growing, picking,  and  packing.  It  is  well  to  be  assured 
also  that  there  is  inculcated  the  theory  of  self-respect 
of  labor  and  of  the  disgrace  of  idleness.  A  noteworthy 
example  of  such  labor  is  that  performed  by  Apaches 
upon  reclamation  projects,  at  which  they  earned  $34,000 
in  1909  for  service  in  a  climate  where  it  would  have 
been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  white  men  to  endure 
the  requisite  physical  strain.  Navajos  and  Pueblos 
have  made  creditable  records  at  sheep  herding,  and  rail- 
way construction  has  employed  a  goodly  number  of 
Indians  along  the  route  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  The 
day  seems  to  have  passed  when  the  only  good  Indian 
is  a  dead  one,  or  when  they  are  to  be  regarded,  as  they 
were  by  the  New  England  Puritans,  as  "imps  of  the 
evil  one." 

^i» 

All  the  famous  watering-places  of  Europe  have 
achieved  their  reputation  by  the  efficacy  of  individual 
treatment  and  by  their  surprising  means  of  advertise- 
ment (writes  Deshler  Welch,  from  Baden-Baden).  It 
has  been  clearly  shown  that  there  are  some  equally 
remarkable  baths  in  America,  and  that  a  journey  need 
not  be  made  across  the  Atlantic  to  obtain  better  medici- 
nal properties  than  the  various  brands  of  waters  contain 
at  home;  but  the  continent  resorts  have  a  history;  we 
find  something  of  decidedly  more  interest  to  have  our 
rub  in  the  tubs  in  which  the  very  Caesars  have  lain, 
and  while  we  are  waiting  for  our  baths  the  country  sur- 
roundings are  infinitely  more  attractive  than  those  ad- 
joining the  American  farm.  Besides  that  there  is 
something  in  meeting  the  people  of  all  nations  and 
studying  foreign  customs.  So  there  is  a  glamor  over 
the  European  bath  that  enters  into  the  general  scheme 
of  its  success.  One  is  more  inclined  to  obey  the  set 
rules  of  the  place  and  is  somewhat  awed  into  doing  so 
by  the  dominating  power  of  the  mysterious.  The  great 
German  doctor,  for  instance,  looks  you  through  and 
through  and  tells  you  what  must  be  done  or  the  very 
old  Nick  will  have  you;  and  as  you  are  paying  money 
for  all  this,  and  come  a  great  way  for  it,  and  can  not 
clearly  understand  what  he  is  talking  about,  and  are 
afraid  if  you  do  you  will  realize  that  you  have  no  liver 
at  all — why,  conformity  is  the  better  part  of  valor  f  and 
added  to  that  there  is  a  band  of  music  outside  and  a 
casino  full  of  strange  device  that  is  keeping  company 
with  your  illusion. 


The  sea  front  of  Belgium,  which  extends  about  forty 
miles,  stretching  from  Holland  to  France,  is  paved 
almost  entirely  for  the  entire  length,  and  forms  one 
huge,  wide  ocean  boulevard.  And  this,  by  the  way,  is 
the  most  productive  of  public  works  in  the  kingdom. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Field  Marshal  Lord  Kitchener,  it  is  said,  has  been 
invited  to  organize  and  develop  the  Chinese  army,  on 
his  own  terms.  This  report  was  first  published  by  the 
London  Daily  Mail,  which  speaks  a  popular  resentment 
of  the  great  soldier's  forced  retirement  from  active 
service  in  the  British  army. 

Governor  A.  C.  Shallenberger  of  Nebraska,  who  led 
the  fight  against  William  Jennings  Bryan  in  the  recent 
State  Democratic  convention  and  secured  the  rejection 
of  a  local  option  plank,  is  a  handsome  man  as  well  as 
popular.  He  defeated  his  opponent  in  the  1908  cam- 
paign for  governor  •with  more  than  11,000  votes  to 
spare. 

Mrs.  Champ  Clark,  wife  of  the  Democratic  leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  returned  recently  from 
Edinburgh,  where  she  was  a  delegate  to  the  World's 
Missionary  Conference,  and  wrote  for  the  Edinburgh 
Herald  a  report  of  the  conference  from  an  American 
woman's  viewpoint.  Mrs.  Clark  and  her  daughter  then 
toured  the  Continent. 

W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  has  been  made  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  which 
is  not  only  a  new  place  for  him,  but  a  new  position 
just  made.  The  office  is  by  no  means  new  to  other 
railroads.  With  an  assistant  the  president  is  enabled 
to  get  rid  of  much  detail  work  which  must  be  passed 
upon  by  somebody  in  authority. 

Captain  Bernier,  the  Canadian  polar  navigator,  is 
now  on  the  way  to  Canadian  Arctic  waters,  with  the 
government's  permission  to  attempt  the  Northwest 
Passage  and  bring  his  vessel  around  to  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  a  feat  which  was  unsuccessfully  tried  by 
Peary,  Ross,  Franklin,  and  other  navigators  during  the 
last  century.  Captain  Bernier  sailed  from  Quebec  on 
the  steamship  Arctic,  under  sealed  orders,  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

Francis  J.  Kilkenny,  at  one  time  a  bellboy  in  the 
Chicago  Union  League  Club  but  now  confidential  clerk 
to  Lawrence  O.  Murray,  controller  of  the  currency  in 
the  Treasury  Department,  will  be  a  popular  guest  in 
the  cities  of  Ireland  this  fall.  Mr.  Kilkenny  has  organ- 
ized an  Irish  Homegoing  Association  with  a  large  and 
rapidly  increasing  membership.  Thousands  have  al- 
ready made  a  visit  to  their  old  homes  in  Erin  through 
suggestion  from  the  movement. 

Gustav  Mahler  is  fifty  years  old.  For  thirty  years 
he  has  been  an  orchestral  conductor,  and  today  Nikisch 
alone  contests  the  first  place  with  him  in  the  concert 
hall.  During  these  three  decades  he  has  written  eight 
symphonies,  besides  an  opera,  a  fairy  play,  and  a  num- 
ber of  songs  and  orchestral  and  chamber  pieces.  Nearly 
all  of  these  works  were  composed  during  "vacation" 
time.  He  is  under  engagement  to  conduct  the  Philhar- 
monic concerts  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  next 
winter. 

Michael  Kirby,  engineer,  for  fifty-eight  years  in  the 
employ  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  has  volun- 
tarily left  his  locomotive  cab  and  gone  on  to  the  retired 
list.  Mr.  Kirby  claims  to  be  the  only  person  living 
who  struck  one  of  the  blows  which  drove  the  gold 
spike  in  the  cross-tie  at  Boseby's  Rock,  West  Virginia, 
on  Christmas  eve,  1852,  marking  the  completion  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  to .  the  Ohio  River  at 
Wheeling  and  the  establishment  of  the  first  trunk  line' 
on  the  American  continent. 

Miss  Rose  Cleveland  is  giving  much  time  to  genea- 
logical research.  In  her  investigation  of  the  lineage 
of  the  Cleveland  family  she  has  discovered  that  the 
great  grandfather  of  Grover  Cleveland  was  sold  into 
servitude  for  sixteen  gallons  of  rum.  In  the  latter  part  , 
of  the  Indian  wars  he  was  captured  and  with  twenty 
men  and  women  taken  to  Canada  and  sold  by  the  In- 
dians to  a  woman  in  Montreal  as  a  servant.  A  few 
months  later  he  got  aboard  a  ship  bound  for  Boston 
and  returned  to  Massachusetts. 

R.  B.  Angus  has  been  chosen  to  succeed  the  late  Sir 
George  A.  Drummond,  president  of  the  Bank  of  Mon- 
treal, the  highest  position  in  Canada's  financial  world. 
Mr.  Angus  entered  the  employ  of  the  bank  in  1857,  and 
has  been  closely  associated  with  the  institution  ever 
since,  though  much  of  his  time  in  recent  years  has  been 
given  to  railroad  management.  He  was  general  man- 
ager of  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Rail- 
way for  a  time,  and  has  been  a  director  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  for  thirty  years.  His  advice  on  financial  ques- 
tions has  always  been  sought  and  valued  by  his  asso- 
ciates and  friends  connected  with  the  various  great 
enterprises  of  the  Dominion. 

A.  B.  Patterson,  who  was  born  in  the  United  States 
but  has  recently  lived  in  Lisbon,  was  offered  the  title 
of  baron  by  the  King  of  Portugal.     Mr.  Patterson  was 
willing  to  accept  the  honor,  but  also  desired  to  retain 
his   citizenship   in   his  native   land.     He   wrote   to   the 
State  Department  about  the  matter,  and  was  informed 
by  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Bacon  "that  the  accept- 
ance of  a  title  from  a  foreign  government  is  so  opposed 
to   the   spirit   of  our   institutions   and   law    itself   that, 
although  not  specifically  forbidden,  and  therefore  not  in 
itself  sufficient  to  work  expatriation,  it  is  a  circumst; 
to    be    considered    in    determining    whether   or    no 
American  citizen  has  expatriated   himself."     Mr. 
terson's  decision  has  not  been  made  public. 
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POLITE  MISTER  WILLIAM. 


He  Laid  the  Foundations    of  Fortune  Where  Others  Failed. 


The  well  on  the  sand-spit  at  Nome  in  the  rush  summer 
of  1900  was  at  once  a  prize  joke  and  a  breeder  of  trage- 
dies. A  handful  of  miners  and  prospectors  discovered 
gold  in  the  sea  beach  in  1899  and  many  dug  a  small 
fortune  out  of  it.  Adventurers,  boomers,  and  black- 
legs flocked  in  immediately,  as  they  always  do  to  a  new 
camp,  and  when  the  great  rush  began  the  next  spring 
were  ready  to  collect  money  from  the  incoming  thou- 
sands by  every  known  device,  and  some  not  hitherto 
in  use.  One  of  these  last  was  this  well,  which  came 
to  be  known  in  derision  as  "Widow  Smith's  well."  It 
was  the  only  well  on  the  spit  and  had  been  dug  the 
summer  before  by  an  honest  miner  who  had  "gone  out" 
to  Seattle  in  the  fall  and  had  failed  to  come  back.  The 
gamblers  and  confidence  men  who  had  taken  charge  of 
the  town  and  everything  else  they  could  lay  hand  on 
during  the  winter  held  this  well  as  a  prize  asset,  not 
to  use,  but  to  sell. 

The  plan  was  simple.  Of  the  incoming  people  a 
few  were  real  miners,  a  few  would-be  miners,  but  the 
great  remainder  had  come  with  the  firm  conviction  that 
they  were  to  make  their  fortunes  as  traders.  "Traders 
have  always  made  the  fortunes  in  mining  camps,"  they 
argued,  "therefore  we  will  be  traders."  It  was  easy  to 
sell  Widow  Smith's  well  for  a  considerable  sum,  it 
being  represented  that  the  owner  had  but  to  sit  on  the 
curb  and  ladle  out  water  at  a  nickel  a  bucket,  the 
demand  being  good  and  the  supply  inexhaustible. 
Every  steamer  brought  a  new  customer  for  the  well. 
Among  a  population  daily  shifting  it  was  easy  to  sell 
water  to  newcomers,  and  for  a  day  the  new  owner 
would  do  a  rushing  business,  then  the  business  would 
become  exciting  rather  than  rushing.  The  more  ex- 
perienced would  refuse  to  pay  for  water  from  a  well 
which  they  had  used  as  common  property,  and  the 
more  reckless  would  defiantly  take  water  by  force.  The 
matter  always  culminated  by  the  third  day  in  the  new 
owner  being  driven  from  his  supposed  property  and 
leaving  the  well  and  the  sand-spit  behind  him  forever  in 
disgust  at  his  ill  luck.  The  dispossession  was  always 
conducted  with  perfect  good  humor  if  possible.  Once, 
though,  there  came  a  foolhardy  man  who  had  a  large 
pistol  and  did  not  understand  the  ways  of  mining-camp 
people.  He  left  on  the  first  day  for  the  Nome  hospital, 
his  pistol  hand  disabled  by  some  quick  and  accurate 
marksmanship  which  no  doubt  prevented  him  from 
murdering  innocent  people. 

Those  of  us  who  had  stayed  on  at  the  sand-spit  from 
the  first  and  were  fast  becoming  old-timers  in  the  short 
life  of  such  a  camp  regretted  this,  but  we  hoped  at  least 
it  would  end  the  purchasing  if  not  the  offering  of  the 
well  for  sale,  but  we  underestimated  the  greed  of  the 
confidence  men  as  well  as  the  innocence  of  the  tender- 
foot. There  came  a  steamer  the  very  next  day  and 
with  it  a  slim,  boyish  looking  chap  who  bought  the 
well,  paying  the  largest  sum  yet,  or  so  rumor  had  it. 

He  was  a  pleasant  little  fellow,  and  before  he  began 
business  he  strolled  about  camp  for  a  day  talking  with 
everybody.  He  seemed  to  have  a  marvelous  faculty  for 
getting  a  man's  name,  his  personal  history,  and  his  con- 
fidence, and  keeping  them.  Everybody  liked  him,  and 
though  every  one  of  the  ten  rules  for  comfort  in  a 
mining  camp  is  "Mind  your  own  business,"  there  wasn't 
one  of  us  old-timers  but  gave  him  a  hint  of  what  he  had 
coming  to  him.  Evidently  he  pieced  these  together  as 
he  went  along,  for  he  went  back  to  his  tent  before 
midnight  very  thoughtful,  but,  as  all  agreed,  a  very 
polite  and  likeable  little  chap.  We  didn't  think  he 
would  last  out  the  next  day,  but  evening  found  him  at 
the  curb.  He  had  taken  money  from  everybody  who 
had  taken  water,  too. 

"He's  so  blamed  polite."  growled  one  man  who  had 
sworn  to  pay  no  more  in  direct  tribute  to  the  well 
thieves.  "What  can  you  do  to  a  man  who  knows  you 
by  name  the  minute  you  show  up  and  talks  to  you  as 
if  you  were  an  old  friend  ?  Why.  he  came  from  my 
State.     I  can't  kick  over  a  nickel  with  a  man  like  that." 

"Told  him  I  hadn't  any  money  for  water,"  said  an- 
other, "and  what  do  you  think?  He  said  take  all  I 
wanted  to  and  welcome.  I  could  pay  when  I  got  on  my 
feet  again.  He  knew  me  by  name ;  knew  a  man  1  used 
to  know  down  in  the  States.  Do  you  suppose  I  was 
going  to  have  him  send  out  word  that  Jones  was  so 
badly  broke  he  couldn't  pay  a  nickel  for  water?  I 
made  believe  it  was  a  joke  and  paid  up.  Guess  I'll 
have  to  right  along." 

By  the  second  day  everybody  was  "Polite  Mr.  Wil- 
liam's" sworn  friend  and  the  Widow  Smith's  well 
was  a  bigger  joke  than  ever,  but  this  time  the  laugh 
was  with  the  new  owner.  No  one  in  camp  thought 
of  refusing  to  pay  for  water.  All  wished  to  see  Polite 
Mr.  William  win  out  in  his  ownership.  For  the  first 
time  the  camp  had  found  an  individual  and  a  cause  on 
which  to  crystallize  public  sentiment  and  it  adopted 
both  with  the  ardor  of  youth.  Men  who  were  making 
it  well  in  the  beach  sands  with  rocker  and  sluice  were 
ashamed  to  pay  just  a  nickel,  which  is  considered  a 
picayune  coin,  a  bit  of  down-east  stinginess,  in  most 
rush  camps.  Instead  they  would  drop  a  quarter  of  a 
do!iar  in  his  hand  and  say,  "Never  mind  the  change, 
la.!,  two-bits  is  as  small  as  we  have  in  a  good  camp." 

^olite  Mr.  William  began  to  lose  his  anxious  look. 

t  the  men  who  had  sold  him  the  well  and  who  were 

■.,  er  to  have  him  driven  from  it  without  their  direct 

interference  were  much  angered  when  this  did  not  take 


place.  Emissaries  whom  they  sent  over  from  town 
failed  to  stir  up  strife  and  they  were  forced  to  more 
open  tactics. 

Meanwhile  Polite  Mr.  William  had  become  the  inti 
mate  friend  of  every  man  in  camp  and  knew  more  or 
less  about  everybody  else  in  the  district.  He  had  served 
to  introduce  us  all,  in  a  way,  and  a  community  spirit 
which  had  not  hitherto  existed  was  fostered,  and  did 
much  good.  Thus  things  went  on  for  ten  days,  when 
one  morning  when  the  camp  was  most  busy  and  there 
was  least  liability  that  many  would  be  on  hand  to  inter- 
fere, a  stout  man  came  over  from  Nome  and  stopped 
as  if  aghast  when  he  saw  the  well  and  Polite  Mr.  Wil- 
liam serving  water  from  it. 

"What !  what !"  he  said.  "Who  has  dared  to  inter- 
fere with  this  property?" 

"Why,  no  one,  Mr.  Blum,"  said  Polite  Mr.  William 
in  his  most  cordial  manner.  "Every  one  is  patronizing 
me  and  I  am  doing  well.  Glad  to  see  you;  will  you 
have  a  drink?" 

The  stout  man  looked  a  little  disturbed  at  being  ad- 
dressed by  name,  and  refusing  the  proffered  dipper  of 
water  went  on:  "But  this  is  an  outrage!  This  claim- 
jumping,  young  man,  must  be  stopped.  That  well  is 
the  property  of  the  Widow  Smith.  How  do  you  come 
to  be  selling  the  water?" 

"Now  I'm  sorry  you  are  disturbed  about  this,"  said 
Mr.  William.  "I  have  a  bill  of  sale  from  some  very 
nice  people  over  in  Nome  who  I  am  very  sure  would 
make  no  mistake  about  it.  Come  around  and  sit  down. 
Mr.  Blum.     It  is  a  warm  day." 

Nothing  could  be  more  genial  than  the  tone  of  Mr. 
William,  and  no  one  could  be  more  cool  than  he.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  stout  man  did  his  part  well,  going 
from  indignation  to  a  fine  rage  at  the  injustice  done  to 
Widow  Smith,  who,  he  declared,  was  not  in  town  at 
present,  but  whose  rights  were  in  the  hands  of  all  good 
citizens,  and  there  would  be  some  who  would  not  fail 
to  protect  these  rights  with  their  very  lives.  Indeed, 
he  understood  that  Pistol  Bill  had  been  seen  on  the 
sand-spit  that  morning.  Pistol  Bill  was  a  great  friend 
of  the  widow's  and  a  dead  shot.  He  was  a  very  quar- 
relsome man,  too,  when  he  had  been  drinking,  which 
was  most  of  the  time.  The  young  man  would  better 
look  out!  He  himself  was  determined  that  no  one 
should  defraud  the  widow  and  he  was  going  straight 
back  to  town  to  invoke  the  law  ! 

The  indignant  Mr.  Blum  went  off  hastily  in  the 
direction  of  Nome,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  second 
actor  in  this  farce-comedy  appeared.  This  was  the 
veritable  Pistol  Bill  himself,  and  the  rumblings  of 
his  approach  were  audible  some  time  before  he  came 
The  newcomers  withdrew  from  the  tents  along  his  line 
of  march  and  eyed  him  with  awe  from  a  respectful  dis 
tance.  He  was  outfitted  like  a  stage  desperado  and  he 
approached  the  well  whooping  and  shooting  into  the 
air  with  two  very  large  pistols,  but  Mr.  William  sat 
quietly  by  it  with  his  usual  polite  smile.  A  shot  splin- 
tered the  slender  board  canopy  over  the  well,  but, 
though  he  was  pale,  he  was  seemingly  unmoved. 

Pistol  Bill  wavered  a  little  as  he  drew  very  near. 
He  was  playing  a  game  that  might  well  be  dangerous 
in  a  mining  camp,  even  though  his  intended  victim  was 
but  a  pale  young  tenderfoot.  Vet  the  tenderfoot  had 
made  no  move  toward  self-defense.  Xo  doubt  he  was 
frightened  and  needed  but  a  final  vigorous  onslaught 
to  make  him  turn  and  run.  never  to  come  back  to  camp. 
With  a  tremendous  roar  of  "Mush,  you  claim-jumper! 
Mush  for  your  life !"  he  waved  his  two  revolvers  and 
lurched  forward  as  if  to  butt  the  pale  young  man  clear 
off  the  sand-spit. 

It  all  happened  like  a  transformation  scene  at  the 
play  when  the  wicked  demon  vanishes  under  the  com- 
pelling magic  of  the  good  fairy.  As  Pistol  Bill  lurched 
forward  Mr.  William  suddenly  crouched,  rose,  and  with 
the  quick  side  flip  of  a  wrestler  sent  his  opponent,  pistols 
and  all,  headlong  into  Widow  Smith's  well. 

It  was  afterward  rumored  in  camp  that  Polite  Mr. 
William  said,  "I  beg  your  pardon,"  as  Pistol  Bill  van- 
ished, but  this  could  never  be  verified.  We  were  all 
too  busy  in  fishing  him  out,  for  the  well  was  narrow 
and  he  had  gone  down  head  first.  When  he  did  come 
out,  nearly  drowned  and  very  sheepish,  you  would  have 
thought  Mr.  William  was  entertaining  a  friend  from  the 
States,  he  was  so  polite  and  hospitable  to  him.  He 
fished  out  his  pistols  for  him,  wanted  him  to  go  into  his 
tent  and  change  his  wet  clothes  for  Mr.  William's  best 
suit  of  dry  ones,  and  did  his  best  to  make  him  feel  at 
home,  but  Pistol  Bill  would  not  stay.  He  slipped  off 
very  meekly  toward  Nome,  followed  by  many  quiet 
grins,  just  in  time  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  two  heralds 
of  the  last  act  who  were  now  on  their  way. 

The  first  hurried  up  and  spoke  in  a  confidential  way 
to  Mr.  William  and  those  of  us  who  stood  by,  ready 
to  see  him  through  any  further  trouble. 

"You  fellows  had  better  look  out,"  he  said,  "the 
United  States  marshal  is  coming." 

The  second  was  'more  dramatic.  He  hurried  by 
almost  on  a  run  shouting.  "The  marshal  is  coming !  The 
marshal  is  coming!"  and  went,  across  camp  and  out  of 
sight.  It  reminded  one  of  that  story  of  the  stragglers 
who  fled  through  the  British  lines  just  before  the 
charge  of  Napoleon's  Old  Guard  at  Waterloo,  crying, 
"The  Guard  is  coming !    The  Guard  is  coming !" 

The  "Guard"  in  this  case  consisted  of  indignant  Mr. 
Blum,  another  man  of  his  type,  equally  indignant,  and 
a  scrawny  youth  bearing  conspicuously  displayed  on  his 
coat  a  very  large  nickel  badge  with  the  word  "Mar- 
shal" on  it  in  large  letters.     There  was  a  brief  bit  of 


bluster  on  the  part  of  the  two  men,  the  youth  stepped 
forward  with  an  attempt  at  dignity  and  ordered  the 
place  vacated  in  favor  of  the  rightful  owner,  and  then 
Mr.  William  spoke  cheerfully. 

"I'm  glad  to  see  you  gentlemen  over  from  Nome,"  he 
said.  "There  isn't  sociability  enough  in  this  camp. 
We're  all  too  busy  making  money.  Now  I  believe  this 
is  a  good  chance  to  be  hospitable  and  I  wish  you  three 
would  dine  with  me  and  these  representative  citizens 
of  the  sand-spit  today.  This  is  ham-and-eggs  day  up 
at  the  restaurant  tent  and  I  invite  you  all  to  be  my 
guests  there." 

It  needed  only  this  touch  of  genial  hospitality  in  the 
face  of  what  had  happened  and  was  happening  to  make 
the  whole  affairs  ridiculous.  A  laugh  went  up  from 
the  sand-spit  people,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  "marshal" 
and  the  two  indignant  friends  of  the  Widow  Smith 
turned  awav  and  walked  off  toward  Nome  as  sheep- 
ishly as  had  "Wild  Bill." 

We  all  knew  the  trouble  was  over  and  that  Polite 
Mr.  William  had  not  only  bought,  but  proved  his  right 
to  own,  Widow  Smith's  well.  I  left  the  sand-spit  a 
week  later  and  did  not  come  back  until  after  mid- 
summer. I  expected  to  find  Mr.  William  polite  and 
prosperous,  but  it  was  better  than  that.  The  demand 
for  water  had  become  so  great  that  he  had  attempted 
to  deepen  his  well  some  weeks  before.  The  attempt 
had  carried  him  down  into  the  rusty  gravel  pay  streak 
which  here  runs  from  Anvil  foothills  to  the  beach.  His 
well  had  become  a  rich  placer  mine  which  was  fast 
making  Polite  Mr.  William  a  mining  magnate.  It  was 
four  or  five  years  before  I  heard  from  him  again.  Then 
I  learned  that  he  was  running  for  governor  of  a  West- 
ern State  that  was  hopelessly  Republican,  running  on 
the  Democratic  ticket,  and  I  smiled,  for  I  knew  just 
what  was  happening.  Mr.  William  was  shaking  the 
hand  of  every  single  voter  in  that  State  and  calling  him 
by  name  without  being  introduced,  and  telling  him 
something  pleasant  in  his  past  history.  I  knew  every 
voter  was  counting  Mr.  William  his  personal  friend, 
and  that  the  good  old  State  was  going  to  turn  over 
in  the  night  and  wake  up  Democratic,  so  far  as  the 
governor  was  concerned,  on  the  morning  after  election 
day.  And  that  was  just  what  happened.  Polite  Mr. 
William  earned  his  State  as  he  had  earned  his  well. 

Winthrop  Packard. 

San  Francisco,  August,  1910. 

William  Northrup  McMillan,  whose  St.  Louis  resi- 
dence lies  within  the  quiet  and  aristocratic  precincts  of 
Portland  Place,  has  the  right  to  administer  "the  high 
justice,  the  middle  and  the  low"  over  countless  square 
miles  of  the  rolling  plains  of  British  East  Africa.  St. 
Louis  sees  him  but  seldom  since  he  has  established 
himself  in  his  fortress-like  bungalow  on  the  East  Afri- 
can plains.  Now  and  again  he  passes  through  his  birth- 
place, but  he  does  not  linger  long.  The  primitive  coun- 
try, 3400  miles  inland  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  has  more 
charms  for  him  than  the  hollow  delights  of  civilization. 
The  East,  and  ancient,  patient  East,  has  got  into  his 
bone  and  blood.  Some  thirty  odd  years  ago  he  was  a 
typical  American  boy,  dreaming  the  boy  dreams  of  big 
game  and  of  thrilling  adventures  by  flood  and  field.  As 
an  urchin  he  shot  rabbits  along  the  country  lanes. 
Now  he  hunts  my  lord  the  elephant  in  the  high  grass 
that  grows  in  the  very  shadow  of  Mt.  Kenia.  Ju  Ja 
farm  is  the  capital  of  the  country  that  is  ruled  over 
by  this  modern  type  of  the  African  overlord.  This 
single  body  of  land  comprises  over  20,000  acres.  It  is 
over  seven  miles  from  one  boundary  fence  to  the  other. 
Nearly  in  the  midst  of  it  and  crowning  the  brow  of  a 
long  slope  of  land  lie  the  bungalow,  the  kraals,  com- 
pounds, and  native  huts  that  comprise  the  McMillan 
establishment.  Here  is  the  seat  of  government  for 
wide  areas  of  the  almost  unknown  plains  that  stretch 
westward  toward  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  northward 
toward  the  Sudan  and  eastward  to  the  sea. 

Before  the  urban  resident  who  has  tired  of  city  life 
and  labor  invests  his  modest  savings  in  a  farm,  he 
should  read  the  tract,  entitled  "Farming  As  an  Occupa- 
tion for  City-Bred  Men,"  issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  He  will  therein  find  very 
timely  suggestions  and  advice.  Having  digested  it,  he 
will  stop  and  think.  Not  that  this  excellent  tract  i^ 
designed  to  discourage  city-bred  men  from  engaging 
in  farming !  By  no  means.  It  does  show,  however, 
that  the  man  who  suddenly  engages  in  a  business  of 
which  he  knows  absolutely  nothing  must  take  the  con- 
sequences. The  impression  one  gets  is  that  if  one  can 
not  escape  becoming  a  farmer,  after  spending  half  a 
life,  more  or  less,  in  an  urban  occupation,  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  go  to  an  agricultural  school  and  learn  some- 
thing. 


The  pathfinders  who  blazed  the  trail  from  the  Middle 
West  to  Pike's  Peak  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  could 
scarcely  have  dreamed  that  a  half-century  later  their 
path  would  be  made  into  a  smooth,  shaded  boulevard 
over  which  automobiles,  vehicles  of  which  they  had 
no  conception,  would  be  gliding  from  the  Missouri  River 
to  the  summit  of  the  Rockies.  Yet  that  is  an  achieve- 
ment of  twentieth  century  progress  now  in  process  of 
realization.  From  Kansas  City  to  Pike's  Peak  a  rolled, 
stone-dressed  boulevard,  shaded  and  beautified,  will  be 
constructed — in  fact,  is  being  constructed,  for  the  work 
is  already  under  way  through  Kansas.  When  com- 
pleted it  will  afford  right  of  way  to  the  autoist.  win 
may  speed  to  his  heart's  content  along  the  historic  tral 
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MYTHS    OF    CALIFORNIA    INDIANS. 


Picturesque  Stories  of  the  Dawn  of  the  World. 


Old  Mother  Hubbard,  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,  and 
countless  other  tales  of  the  nursery  are  probably  too 
firmly  imbedded  in  the  traditions  of  the  Aryan  race 
ever  to  be  supplanted,  and  yet  it  seems  a  pity  that 
more  is  not  being  clone  on  the  American  continent  to 
popularize  the  beautiful  folk-tales  of  the  Indian  peoples. 
An  earnest  laborer  in  this  field  is  C.  Hart  Merriam, 
who  in  "The  Dawn  of  the  World"  presents  a  collection 
of  fascinating  myths  gathered  by  himself  at  first  hand 
from  the  Mewan  Indians  of  California.  He  explains 
that  the  territory  of  the  Mewan  tribes  comprised  the 
lower  slopes  and  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  between 
the  Cosumnes  River  on  the  north  and  Fresno  Creek  on 
the  south,  with  the  adjacent  plain  from  the  foothills 
to  Suisun  Bay,  and  also  two  smaller  disconnected  areas 
north  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

While  many  of  the  stories  collected  by  Mr.  Merriam 
are  concerned  with  such  fantastical  conceits  as  how 
bears  resemble  humans  and  .like  to  dance,  how  the 
meadow  lark  is  a  gossip  and  creator  of  trouble,  and 
what  causes  the  thunder,  the  rainbow,  the  earthquake, 
and  the  echo,  the  most  important  of  them  are  con- 
cerned with  the  old,  old  problem  of  the  origin  of  the 
world  and  man.  Hence,  these  tales,  in  addition  to  the 
inherent  charm  of  their  own  poetic  beauty,  have  serious 
claims  on  the  anthropologist  and  the  psychologist. 
Two  of  the  legends  may  be  grouped  together,  inasmuch 
as  they  deal  with  the  creation  of  man  and  the  evolution 
of  woman. 

After  a  while  the  world  cooled  off  and  Wek-wek  came  back- 
to  Oo-yum-bel-le  (Mount  Diablo)  to  see  his  father  Mol-luk 
and  his  grandfather  O-let-te.  He  said  to  Mol-luk,  "O  father"  ; 
and  Mol-luk  answered,  "What  is  it,  my  son?" 

Wek-wek  asked,  "How  can  we  make  Mew-ko  (Indian 
people)    and  have   them   in  the   country?" 

His  father  replied.  "I  can  not  tell  you;  ask  your  grand- 
father,  he  can  tell  you." 

So  Wek-wek  asked  his  grandfather,  O-let-te,  how  they  were 
going   to    make   people. 

O-let-te  answered,  "Hah-hah,  it  will  take  you  a  good  while 
to  do  that.  If  you  are  going  to  do  that  you  must  have  a 
head.  If  people  are  coming  you  must  first  put  out  (provide) 
everything  everywhere  so  they  can  live.  If  you  want  to  do 
this  I  will  think  about  it." 

"I  want  to  see  it  done,"  answered  Wek-wek. 

"All  right,"  said  O-let-te,  "I  know  how.  I  must  catch 
the  three  birds — Choo-hoo  the  Turkey  Buzzard,  Kok-kol  the 
Raven,  and  Ah-wet-che  the  Crow.  The  only  way  to  catch 
these  birds  is  to  make-believe  dead." 

So  Wek-wek  and  O-let-te  went  out  on  the  plain  together 
and  O-let-te  lay  down  on  the  ground  and  pretended  he  was 
iead.  He  opened  his  mouth  and  let  his  tongue  out  and  relaxed 
himself  so  Choo-hoo  the  Buzzard  would  think  he  was  dead. 
He  told  Wek-wek  he  would  call  if  he  caught  the  birds;  and 
Wek-wek  went  away. 

Soon  Choo-hoo  the  Turkey  Buzzard  came  sailing  over  and 
saw  the  dead  Coyote-man  and  circled  around  and  lit  on  the 
ground  beside  him.  Kok-kol  the  Raven  and  Ah-wet-che  the 
Crow  saw  Choo-hoo  go  down  and  knew  that  he  had  found 
something  to  eat,  so  they,  too,  hastened  to  the  place.  Just 
as  all  three  began  to  eat.  O-let-te  suddenly  sprang  up  and 
caught  them.  He  then  called  Wek-wek  to  come,  and  told  him 
to  pick  off  the  feathers  and  be  careful  not  to  lose  a  single 
one.  This  Wek-wek  did ;  he  picked  all  the  feathers  from 
the   three   birds  and   took  them   all    home. 

Then  he  asked  his  grandfather,  "What  are  we  going  to  do 
next  ?" 

"Make  people,"  answered  O-let-te. 

"All  right,"  said  Wek-wek,  "do  you  know  how?" 

"Yes,"  answered  O-let-te. 

Wek-wek  then  told  Mol-luk,  his  father,  that  they  were 
going  to  make  people.     Mol-luk   answered,   "All  right." 

Next  morning  O-let-te  and  Wek-wek  took  the  feathers  and 
traveled  over  all  the  country.  They  picked  out  the  places 
where  they  wanted  Indian  villages  to  be,  and  in  each  place 
stuck  up  three  feathers — one  for  Cha-kah  the  chief,  one  for 
Mi-yum,  the  head  woman  or  woman  chief,  and  one  for  Soo- 
la-too  the  poor.  And  they  gave  each  place  its  name — the 
name  it  has  always  had  and  bears  today. 

The  next  morning  the  three  feathers  at  each  place  stood 
up  and  came  to  life  and  became  Mew-ko  (Indian  people). 
This  is  the  way  people  were  made  in  the  beginning  and  this  is 
the  way  all  the  different  rancherias  or  villages   were   named. 

The  world  was  made  by  O-ye  the  Coyote-man.  The  earth 
was  covered  with  water.  The  only  thing  that  showed  above 
che  water  was  the  very  top  of  Oon-nah-pi's  (Sonoma  Peak, 
about  forty  miles  north  of  San  Francisco). 

In  the  beginning  O-ye  came  on  a  raft  from  the  west,  from 
across  the  ocean.  His  raft  was  a  mat  of  tules  and  split 
sticks ;  it  was  long  and  narrow.  O-ye  landed  on  the  top  of 
Jon-nah-pi's  and  threw  his  raft-mat  out  over  the  water — 
:he  long  way  north  and  south,  the  narrow  way  east  and  west ; 
:he  middle  rested  on  the  rock  on  top  of  the  peak.  This  was 
:he  beginning  "of  the  world  and  the  world  is  still  long  and 
aarrow  like  the  mat — the  long  way  north  and  south,  the  narrow 
way  east  and  west. 

When  O-ye  was  sititng  alone  on  top  of  Oon-nah-pi's,  and  all 
;he  rest  of  the  world  was  covered  with  water,  he  saw  a 
7eather  floating  toward  him.  blown  by  the  wind  from  the 
west — the  direction  from  which  he  himself  had  come.  He 
lsked  the  feather,  "Who- are  you?" 

The  feather  made  no  reply. 

He  then  told  the  feather  about  his  family  and  all  his  rela- 
:ives.  When  he  came  to  mention  Wek-wek,  his  grandson,  the 
"eather  leaped  out  of  the  water  and  said,  "I  am  Wek-wek. 
7our  grandson." 

O-ye  the  Coyote-man  was  glad,  and  they  talked  together. 
,     Every   day   O-ye   noticed   Ko-to-lah   the    Frog-woman   sitting 
lear  him.     Every  time  he  saw  her  he  reached   out  his   hand 
;ind  tried  to  catch  her,  but  she  always  jumped  into  the  water 
ind  escaped. 

After  four  days  the  water  began  to  go  down,  leaving  more 
and  on  top  of  the  mountain,  so  that  Ko-to-lah  had  to  make 
i  several  leaps  to  reach  the  water.  This  gave  O-ye  the  advan- 
age  and  he  ran  after  her  and  caught  her.  When  he  had 
|:aught  her  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  she  was  his  own 
Ivife  from  over  the  ocean.  Then  he  was  glad. 
|  When  the  water  went  down  and  the  land  was  dry  O-ye 
planted  the  buckeye  and  elderberry  and  oak  trees,  and  all  the 
|)ther  kinds  of  trees,  and  also  bushes  and  grasses,  all  at  the 
I  iame  time.  But  there  were  no  people  and  he  and  Wek-wek 
wanted  people.  Then  O-ye  took  a  quantity  of  feathers  of 
different  kinds,  and  packed  them  up  to  the  top  of  Oon-nah-pi's 
\nd  threw  them  up   into  the  air   and   the   wind   carried   them 


off  and  scattered  them  over  all  the  country  and  they  turned 
into  people,  and  the  next  day  there  were  people  all  over  the 
land. 

Who  can  fail  to  recognize  in  the  last  legend  some 
points  of  likeness  to  the  myth  of  the  creation  of  Eve, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Genesis  record  is 
silent  as  to  whether  Adam  ever  identified  his  rib. 

Many  of  the  Mewan  tales  are  concerned  with  vital 
elements  of  light  and  fire,  showing  how  widespread  has 
been  the  effort  of  the  human  mind  to  probe  the  secrets 
of  its  physical  environment.  Two  may  be  cited  to 
illustrate  the  theories  of  the  Indians  as  to  light  and 
warmth. 

In  the  long  ago  time  the  world  was  dark  and  there  was 
no  fire.  The  only  light  was  the  Morning,  and  it  was  so  far 
away  in  the  high  mountains  of  the  east  that  the  people  could 
not  see  it ;  they  lived  in  total  darkness.  The  chief  We-Wis- 
Sool,  the  Golden  Eagle,  felt  very  badly  because  it  was  always 
dark  and  cried  all  the  time. 

Ah-ha-le  the  Coyote-man  made  up  his  mind  to  go  and  get 
the  Morning  in  order  that  the  people  might  have  light.  So 
he  set  out  on  the  long  journey  to  the  east,  up  over  the  high 
mountains,  saying,   "I'm  going  to  get  the  Morning." 

Finally  he  came  to  Ah-wahn-dah  the  Turtle.  Ah-wahn-dah 
was  guardian  of  the  Morning;  he  wore  a  big  basket  on  his 
back.  When  Ah-ha-le  came  close  to  Ah-wahn-dah  he  was 
afraid  something  would  catch  him  and  carry  him  off.  He 
said  to  himself,  "I'm  going  to  turn  myself  into  a  log  of  wood 
so  I'll  be  too  heavy  to  be  carried  off,"  and  he  turned  into  a 
big  dry  limb.  Ah-wahn-dah  the  Turtle  put  fire  to  the  limb, 
but  it  would  not  burn  ;  then  he  fell  asleep. 

When  the  Guardian  had  gone  to  sleep  Ah-ha-le  got  up  and 
said,  "Now  I'm  going  to  get  the  Morning."  So  he  changed 
back  into  his  own  form  and  put  out  his  foot  and  touched  the 
Morning,  and  it  growled.  He  then  caught  hold  of  it  and 
jumped  quickly  and  ran  away  with  it  and  brought  it  back  to 
his  people. 

When  he  arrived  he  said  to  We-wis-sool  the  Eagle,  "How 
are  you  ?" 

We-wis-sool  answered,  "All  right,"  but  was  still  crying 
because  it  was  dark. 

Then  Ah-ha-le  said,  "Tomorrow  morning  it  is  going  to  be 
light,"  but  We-wis-sool  did  not  believe  him. 

In  the  morning  Ah-ha-le  gave  the  people  the  light.  We- 
wis-sool  was  very  happy  and  asked  Ah-ha-le  where  he  got  it, 
and  Ah-ha-le  told  him.  Then  the  people  began  to  walk  around 
and  find  things  to  eat,  for  now  they  could  see. 

The  Mountain  People  were  in  darkness  and  wanted  fire, 
but  did  not  know  where  it  was  or  how  to  get  it.  O-la-choo 
the  Coyote-man  tried  hard  to  find  it'  but  did  not  succeed. 
After  a  while  Tol-le-loo  the  White-footed  Mouse  discovered 
the  fire  and  the  Mountain  People  sent  him  to  steal  it. 

Tol-le-loo  took  his  flute  (loo-lah)  of  elderberry  wood  and 
went  down  into  the  valley  and  found  the  big  roundhouse  of 
Wek-wek  and  We-pi-ah-gah  and  began  to  play.  The  people 
liked  the  music  and  asked  him  to  come  inside.  So  he  went 
in  and  played  for  them.  Soon  all  the  people  felt  sleepy. 
Wit-tab-bah  the  Robin  was  sure  that  Tol-le-loo  had  come  to 
steal  the  fire,  so  he  spread  himself  over  it  and  covered  it  all 
up  in  order  to  hide  it,  and  it  turned  his  breast  red.  But  Tol- 
le-loo  kept  on  playing  his  flute  and  in  a  little  while  all 
the  people  were  sound  asleep ;  even  Wit-tah-bah  could  not 
keep  awake. 

Then  Tol-le-loo  ran  up  to  Wit-tab-bah  and  cut  a  little  hole 
in  his  wing  and  crawled  through  and  stole  the  fire  and  put 
it  inside  his  flute.  When  he  had  done  this  he  ran  out  with 
it  and  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the  high  mountain  called 
Oo-yum-bel-le  (Mount  Diablo)  and  made  a  great  fire  which 
lighted  up  all  the  country  till  even  the  blue  mountains  far 
away  in  the  east  (the  Sierra  Nevada  range)  could  be  seen. 
Before  this  all  the  world  was  dark. 

When  Wek-wek  awoke  he  saw  the  fire  on  Oo-yum-bel-le 
and  knew  that  Tol-le-loo  had  stolen  it.  So  he  ran  out  and 
followed  him  and  after  a  while  caught  him. 

Tol-le-loo  said,  "Look  and  see  if  I  have  the  fire." 

Wek-wek  looked,  but  could  not  find  it,  for  it  was  inside 
the  flute.  Then  Wek-wek  pitched  Tol-le-loo  into  the  water 
and  let  him  go. 

Tol-le-loo  got  .out  and  west  east  into  the  mountains  and 
carried  the  fire  in  his  flute  to  the  Mountain  People  ;  then  he 
took  it  out  of  the  flute  and  put  it  on  the  ground  and  covered 
it  with  leaves  and  pine  needles  and  tied  it  up  in  a  small 
bundle.  O-la-choo  the  Coyote  smelled  it  and  wanted  to  steal 
it.  He  came  up  and  pushed  it  with  his  nose  and  was  going 
to  swallow  it  when  it  suddenly  shot  up  into  the  sky  and  be- 
came the  Sun. 

O-la-choo  sent  Le-che-che  the  Humming-bird,  and  another 
bird  named  Le-che-koo-tah-mah,  who  also  had  a  long  bill, 
after  it,  but  they  could  not  catch  it  and  came  back  with- 
out it. 

The  people  took  the  fire  that  was  left  and  put  it  into  two 
trees,  oo-noo  the  buckeye  and  mon-o-go  the  incense  cedar, 
where  it  still  is  and  where  it  can  be  had  by  any  one  who 
wants  it. 

Of  course  the  great  passions  of  love  and  jealousy 
have  their  place  in  these  primitive  stories.  A  typical 
example  was  gleaned  by  Mr.  Merriam  from  the  Wi-pa 
tribe  which  lived  on  No-yoop  Island,  between  the  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Joaquin  Rivers,  east  of  Suisun  Bay. 
It  was  from  the  last  survivor,  an  old  woman,  that  the 
following  little  tragedy  was  gleaned: 

Wek-wek  the  Falcon-man  was  chief  and  captain  of  all  the 
bird-people.  He  used  to  hunt  birds  for  food  and  also  used  to 
catch  birds  alive  to  bring  back  to  his  han-na-boo  (roundhouse), 
where  he  kept  them  locked  up  until  he  could  turn  them  into 
people.  O-la-nah  the  Coyote-man  stood  guard  at  the  door, 
of   the   han-na-boo. 

Wek-wek  the  Falcon-man  and  Ho-pah  the  White-headed 
Eagle-man  had  the  power  to  make  people  out  of  birds.  For 
this  reason  they  were  jealous  of  one  another.  Besides,  Ho-pah 
was  in  love  with  Wek-wek's  wife,  Lo-wut.  the  Gray  Goose- 
woman.     So  Wek-wek  had  cause  to  be  jealous. 

Once  when  he  went  out  to  go  hunting  he  hid  and  watched 
and  saw  Ho-pah  and  Lo-wut  together.  This  made  him  very 
angry.  When  he  came  back  he  asked  Lo-wut,  his  wife,  "Have 
you  anything   ready   to   eat?     I'm   hungry." 

"Yes,"  she  replied. 

"Bring  me  some  water  first,"  he  said,  "I'm  thirsty;  bring 
good  water;  don't  get  it  from  the  edge  of  the  river;  go  out 
where  it  is  deep  and  get  it  there." 

Lo-wut  did  as  she  was  told  and  came  back  with  good  clear 
water,  but  when  she  reached  the  house  with  it,  it  had  turned 
into  snakes  and  frogs  and  other  water  animals.  Five  times 
she  went  out  into  the  river  for  water,  each  time  with  the 
same  result.  The  last  time  she  waded  out  till  the  water  was 
above   her  waist. 

While  she  was  gone,  Wek-wek  went  to  her  bed  and  fixed  in 
it  four  long  spear-points  of  flint  with  the  points  up.  When 
she  came  the  fifth  time  with  snakes  and  frogs  instead  of 
water,  Wek-wek  seized  her  and  threw  her  down  on  the  bed 
and  the  four  spear  points  pierced  her  body  and  killed  her. 


To-to-kol  the  Sandhill  Crane-woman  was  Lo-wut's  mother; 
she  was  very  angry  because  Wek-wek  had  killed  her  daughter, 
and  wanted  to  punish  tym. 

O-la-nah  the  Coyote-man  and  Soo-choo-koo  the  Spoon-bill 
Duck  came  to  carry  Lo-wut's  dead  body  to  the  han-na-boo, 
but  when  they  lifted  it  they  saw  on  the  breast  the  black 
marks  which  Ho-pah,  her  lover,  had  painted  there.  Wek-wek 
had  seen  these  before  and  knew.  So  O-la-nah  and  Soo-choo- 
koo  took  the  dead  body  and  buried  it. 

When  Lo-wut  died  she  left  two  children,  a  baby  and  a  little 
boy.  Their  grandmother.  To-to-kol,  took  care  of  them  and 
every  day  sent  the  little  boy  with  the  baby  to  the  roundhouse 
to  be  fed — and  for  four  days  Lo-wut  the  dead  mother  came 
each  day  to  the  han-na-boo  to  give  milk  to  her  young  child. 

On  the  fourth  day  Wek-wek  asked  his  little  boy  where  he 
went  every  day  with  the  little  one.  The  boy,  afraid  to  tell 
the  truth,  said  he  took  the  child  to  give  it  milk  of  the  milk- 
weed plant. 

Wek-wek  hid  in  the  top  of  an  oak  tree  and  watched.  He 
saw  his  dead  wife  Lo-wut  come  to  the  roundhouse  to  give 
breast  to  the  child  ;  and  he  saw  her  rise  from  the  ground  and 
shake  the  earth  of  the  grave  out  of  her  hair. 

Then  Wek-wek  found  that  he  loved  her  still,  although  she 
had  been  unfaithful  to  him.  So  he  went  into  the  roundhouse 
and  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  hugged  her. 

"Let  me  go,"  she  said,  "you  can't  get  me  back ;  I'm  not 
well  as  I  used  to  be." 

"That  doesn't  make  any  difference,"  he  said,  "I'll  cure 
you."  And  he  took  her  away  to  his  own  roundhouse,  where 
the  other  bird-people  were.     It  was  dark   when   they   arrived. 

Yu-koo-le  the  Meadowlark  was  there.  He  had  never  liked 
Wek-wek's  wife  and  had  quarreled  with  her.  Now  he  made 
a  great  fuss  and  noise. 

"Hoo,"  he  said,  "light  a  light;  I  smell  something  like  a 
dead  body." 

At  that  very  moment  Wek-wek  was  sitting  in  the  middle 
of  the  roundhouse  holding  the  body  of  his  wife,  whom  he 
was  bringing  back  to  life.  But  when  Yo-koo-le  spoke  and 
said  what  he  did,   the  dead  woman  disappeared. 

Two  other  striking  legends  explain  why  the  Bodega 
Bay  Indians  are  sensitive  to  cold,  and  introduce  us  to 
our  old  friend  the  mermaid. 

When  O-ye  the  Coyote  man  had  everything  ready  he  thought 
he  would  make  people.  So  he  gathered  a  lot  of  sticks  of 
different  kinds — some  hard,  as  oak,  madrone,  and  manzanita  ; 
some  soft  and  hollow,  as  the  sage-herb — and  made  a  big  pile 
of  them  and  said  that  by  and  by  they  would  turn  into  people. 

Then  he  went  over  all  the  country  and  wherever  he  wanted 
a  village  he  laid  down  two  sticks,  and  gave  the  place  a 
name — and  the  name  he  gave  it  then  has  always  been  its  name 
and  is  its  name  to  this  day.     Then  he  went  away. 

In  a  short  time  the  sticks  turned  into  people,  and  all  the 
rancherias  were  started  with  the  first  real  people. 

In  places  where  he  had  put  sticks  of  hard  wood  the  people 
were  strong  and  well  and  warm-blooded  and  could  stand  cold 
weather;  but  in  places  where  he  put  poor  wood  the  people 
were  weak  and  sickly  and  could  not  stand  cold  weather.  Here 
at  Bodega  Bay,  he  left  only  sticks  of  Po-to-po-to  the  sage- 
herb,  which  has  a  hollow  stem  and  has  no  strength.  That  is 
the  reason  our  people  are  tender  and  weak  and  can  not  stand 
cold,  and  why  nearly  all  died  soon  after  the  white  men  came. 
We  are  hollow  inside  and  can  not  stand  cold. 

Some  of  the  rivers  are  inhabited  by  Ho-ha-pe,  the  River 
Mermaids  or  Water-Women.  The  Ho-ha-pe  have  long  hair 
and  are  beautiful  to  look  at.  They  usually  live  in  deep 
pools,  and  are  known  at  several  places  in  Wah-kal-mut-tah 
(Merced  River).  In  that  part  of  the  river  which  runs  through 
Ah-wah-ne  (Yosemite  Valley)  they  have  been  seen  a  number 
of   times. 

One  lives  now  lower  down  in  the  river,  at  the  upper  end 
of  Pleasant  Valley  in  the  large  round  pool  called  Ow-wal.  In 
the  early  days  two  partners  used  to  fish  for  salmon  at  Ow-wal, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  pool  ;  several  times  they  saw  Ho-ha-pe. 

Another  lives  in  the  deep  water  at  Wel-le-to  (on  the  Bar- 
rett ranch,  a  little  below  Pleasant  Valley).  At  this  place  a 
few  years  ago  some  Indians  from  Bear  Valley  and  Coulter- 
ville  came  to  catch  salmon.  They  put  their  net  in  a  deep 
place  in  the  river,  and  when  it  was  full  of  fish  tried  to  pull 
it  out,  but  could  not,  for  it  was  stuck  on  the  bottom.  Ho- 
ha-pe  the  Water  Woman  had  fastened  it  to  a  rock,  but  the 
men  did  not  know  this.  One  of  them  went  down  to  find 
where  the  net  had  caught,  and  to  lift  it  up.  While  he  was 
doing  this  Ho-ha-pe  put  a  turn  of  the  net-rope  around  his 
big  toe  and  he  was  drowned.  Then  several  of  the  men  had 
to  go  down  to  get  him.  After  they  brought  up  his  body  all 
of  them  saw  Ho-ha-pe  in  the  pool  below,  and  saw  her  long 
hair  float  out  in  the  current. 

To  the  Indian  imagination  valleys  and  mountains 
were  under  the  dominion  of  formidable  giants,  one  of 
whom  presided  over  Tamalpais. 

A  woman  had  a  husband  and  two  boy  babies — twins.  The 
woman's  brother  killed  her  husband  and  the  little  boys  did 
not  know  that  they  ever  had  a  father.  When  they  were  big 
enough  they  went  off  every  day  to  play  by  a  big  rock  in  the 
woods.  They  went  always  to  the  same  place  :  they  liked  this 
place  and  always  went  there.  This  was  the  very  place  where 
their  father,  when  he  was  alive,  used  to  go'  every  day  to  sing, 
but  the  little  boys  did  not  know  this — for  they  did  not  even 
know  that  they  had  ever  had  a  father. 

One  day  the  boys  heard  somebody  say:  "You  come  here 
every  day  just  as  your  father  used  to."  The  voice  came  from 
the  rock  ;  it  was  the  voice  of  Loo-poo-oi-yes  the  Rock  Giant. 
Then  the  boys  knew  they  had  had  a  father.  They  went  to 
the  rock  and  saw  long  hairs  sticking  up.  These  hairs  grew 
out  of  the  nostrils  of  Loo-poo-oi-yes;  the  boys  took  hold  of 
them  and  pulled  them  out. 

This  made  Loo-poo-oi-yes  angry  and  he  took  a  long  hooked 
stick  and  tried  to  catch  the  boys  to  kill  them.  He  was  all 
rock  except  a  place  on  his  throat  where  he  wore  an  abalone 
shell.  The  boys  saw  this  and  shot  their  arrows  through  it 
and  killed  him.  When  he  died  he  fell  to  pieces;  the  pieces 
were  rocks  and  scattered  over  the  ground.  Inside  he  was 
flesh  like  other  people,  but  outside  he  was  rock,  except  the 
place  on  his  throat  where  the  abalone  shell  was. 

Such  are  some  of  the  germs  from  which  an  Ameri- 
can anthology  of  fairy  tale  might  be  evolved.  Perhaps 
in  time  a  Hans  Andersen  will  be  born  to  give  these 
legends  a  literary  and  enduring  form.  Meantime  a 
debt  of  gratitude  is  owing  Mr.  Merriam  for  his  great 
industry,  and  to  the  artists  who  have  illustrated  his 
text. 

The  Dawn  of  the  World.  Myths  and  Weird  Tales 
Told  by  the  Mewan  Indians  of  California.  Collected 
and  edited  by  C.  Hart  Merriam.  Cleveland:  The  Ar- 
thur H.  Clark  Company ;  $3.50  net. 

Newbern,  in  North  Carolina,  recently  celebrated 
two  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  birth  with  an 
torical  pageant. 
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THE  FIGHT  FOR  FIFTH  AVENUE. 


Five  Millions  Spent  in  Futile  Contest. 


Any  time  these  seven  years. past  Mrs.  Partington  and 
her  mop  must  have  been  often  in  the  minds  of  George 
Vanderbilt.  and  W.  K.  Yanderbilt,  and  W.  D.  Sloane. 
and  other  property-owners  along  Fifth  Avenue.  For 
the  famous  old  lady  who  tried  to  sweep  the  Atlantic 
waves  out  of  her  shop  did  not  undertake  a  more  for- 
midable task  than  that  to  which  the  guardians  of  "mil- 
lionaires' row"  had  set  their  hands.  To  their  dismay 
they  saw  the  tide  of  commercialism  creeping  ever 
northward  along  the  avenue,  transforming  palaces  into 
temples  of  industry,  wiping  out  stately  homes  in  favor 
of  stores,  and  luring  the  shopper  to  supplant  the  prome- 
nader. 

It  has  been  a  great  fight.  And  the  battlefield  has 
been  worthy  of  the  conflict.  For  has  not  Xew  York 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of  Fifth  Avenue?  In  no  other 
capital  of  the  world  is  there  a  thoroughfare  quite  its 
equal.  Of  course  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain  in  Paris, 
the  residential  quarter  of  the  old  nobility,  is  more  his- 
toric, and  the  Park  Lane  of  London  is  unique  for  its 
unimpeded  outlook  over  the  beautiful  landscape  of  Hyde 
Park,  but  neither  of  these  can  compare  with  Fifth 
Avenue  in  length  or  in  the  character  of  the  buildings 
with  which  it  is  lined.  Looking  north  or  south  the 
vista  is  one  to  inspire  as  it  has  inspired  many  an  artist, 
for  whether  in  the  glowing  sunshine  of  summer,  or  the 
glisten  of  rain,  or  the  whirling  of  winter  snows,  Fifth 
Avenue  is  a  constant  picture  of  mass,  form,  and  color. 
From  Washington  Square,  where  the  archway  gives 
the  eye  a  focus  northward,  the  prospect  is  one  of  ever- 
varying  charm. 

There  is  no  need  to  retrace  the  history  of  the  avenue 
from  Knickerbocker  times  to  the  present.  Yet  there 
are  still  living  many  who  can  recall  the  days  when 
commerce  had  not  invaded  these  precincts.  It  was  a 
boulevard  of  homes,  ever  growing  more  and  more  pre- 
tentious, the  visible  symbol  of  the  fast  accumulating 
wealth  of  the  United  States,  but  still  a  boulevard  of 
homes,  from  which  the  store  in  any  form  was  kept 
austerely  at  a  distance.  Who  first  broke  into  the 
charmed  circle  is  not  exactly  known.  But  toda)'  com- 
merce has  got  a  firm  grip  on  various  stretches  of  the 
avenue,  and  that  in  defiance  of  many  stout-hearted 
attempts  to  keep  it  at  bay. 

How  industry  forces  back  the  home  is  almost 
pathetically  illustrated  just  where  the  avenue  begins, 
for  Washington  Square  bears  eloquent  witness  to  the 
past  and  present.  Trees  and  greensward  still  flourish 
as  of  old,  but  around  three  sides  of  the  square  stand 
the  unpicturesque  shrines  of  business,  while  on  the 
third  a  few  stately  mansions  survive  as  the  rear-guard 
of  bygone  generations.  It  is  so  along  Fifth  Avenue 
itself.  Once  the  lower  reaches  are  left  behind,  there 
begins  the  procession  of  half-transformed  old-time 
houses,  which  soon  give  place  to  buildings  frankly 
erected  for  trade,  these  in  turn  dying  out  somewhat  to 
the  north  of  Forty-Second  Street.  Ten  blocks  further 
north  and  you  are  in  the  region  of  millionaire  abodes, 
where  every  other  house  is  a  reminder- of  a  Yanderbilt. 
a  Sloane.  a  Field,  a  Whitney,  a  Russell  Sage,  a  Clews, 
or  a  Belmont. 

But  commerce  has  not  been  satisfied  with  its  con- 
quests lower  down.  Astute  men  of  business  have 
realized  that  to  have  premises  on  Fifth  Avenue  is  an 
invaluable  asset,  whether  as  an  address  with  which  to 
impress  the  bucolic  mind  or  a  location  to  which  to  lure 
the  shopper.  Hence  the  fight  of  home  versus  store. 
It  has  been  a  costly  business.  As  property  came  into 
the  market  it  had  to  be  purchased  at  any  cost.  In  this 
way,  so  it  is  reported,  George  Yanderbilt  and  the  others 
have  spent  five  million  dollars  in  seven  years.  In  the 
case  of  the  Langham  site,  however,  it  is  probable  that 
virtue  has  been  its  own  reward,  for  the  deal  was 
negotiated  through  a  realty  company  which  disclose  no 
names.  But  now-  that  very  site  has  led  to  defeat. 
Owing  to  the  changing  nature  of  the  avenue,  all  at- 
tempts to  dispose  of  the  site  under  stringent  stipulations 
against  trade  or  apartment  houses  have  failed,  thus 
saddling  the  owners  with  heavy  annual  cost  for  carry- 
ing charges.  No  new  millionaire  wished  to  pitch  his 
marble  tent  in  a  district  where  any  day  he  might  find  a 
millinen-  parlor  next  door,  or  a  manicure  establishment 
over  the  way.  and  so  the  site  has  had  to  be  sold  without 
restrictions. 

Incidentally  this  collapse  of  the  Yanderbilt  fight  is 
a  tribute  to  the  shrewd  prevision  of  Edward  H.  Harri- 
man.  The  fifty-foot  plot  on  the  immediate  corner  of 
Fifty-Second  Street  belonged  until  recently  to  the  estate 
of  the  famous  railroad  magnate.  It  was  bought  some 
years  ago  by  James  Henry  Smith  when  he  came  into 
his  fortune,  but  when  the  Whitney  house  was  thrown 
on  the  market  he  purchased  that  in  lieu  of  erecting  a 
home  for  himself.  Then  the  plot  was  acquired  by  F.  G. 
Bourne,  who  sold  out  to  Harriman.  But  what  Smith 
had  shirked  Harriman  did  not  attempt.  He  saw-  that 
the  character  of  the  district  was  not  permanent,  and 
hence  located  his  home  higher  up  the  avenue. 

Whether  the  victory  has  been  finally  won  for  com- 
mence must  not  be  too  hastily  decided  in  the  affirmative. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  home  may  yet  turn  the 
tables  on   the  store.     For  millionaire  palaces  are  not 
:   quired  for  a  song.     At  least  two  leading  publishers 
ve  found  that  there  is  more  glory  than  profit  in  a 
:'th  Avenue  address.     They  carried  their  stores  and 
.Tices  bravely  for  a  time,  but  no  one  was  considerate 


enough  to  help  their  exalted  ambitions  to  the  extent  of 
paying  full  price  for  a  dollar-fifty  novel.  And  so  Fifth 
Avenue  knows  them  no  more.  Perhaps  other  captains 
of  trade  will  make  the  same  discovery  in  due  time,  and 
then  Fifth  Avenue  will  rebuild  its  palaces  and  call  its 
millionaires  home.  Flaneur. 

Xew  York,  July  27,  1910. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Apologues  from  the  Persian. 

{Freely     translated     from     the     "Mantik-ut-Tair,"     or     "The     Bird- 
Parliament'"  of  Farid-uddin  Attar,  by  Edward  FitzGerald.) 

THE     FORTUNE     OF     THE    GREAT. 

One  day   Shah   Mahmud,  riding  with  the  Wind 

A-hunting,   left  his  Retinue  behind. 

And  coming  to  a  River,  whose  swift  Course 

Doubled  back  Game  and  Dog,  and  Man  and  Horse. 

Beheld  upon  the  Shore  a  little  Lad 

A-fishing,  very  poor,  and  Tatter-clad 

He  was,  and  weeping  as  his  Heart  would  break. 

So  the  Great  Sultan,  for  good-humor's  sake 

Pull'd  in  his  Horse  a  moment,  and  drew  nigh. 

And  after  making  his  Salara,  ask'd  why 

He  wept — weeping,  the   Sultan   said,  so  sore 

As  he  had  never  seen  one  weep  before. 

The  Boy  look'd  up.  and  **0  Amir,"  he  said, 

"Seven  of  us  are  at  home,  and  Father  dead, 

And  Mother  left  with  scarce  a  Bit  of  Bread: 

And  now  since  Sunrise  have  I  fish'd — and  see  ! 

Caught  nothing  for  our  Supper — Woe  is  Me!" 

The  Sultan  lighted  from  his  Horse.     "Behold" 

Said  he,  "Good  Fortune  will  not  be  controll'd  : 

And.  since  Today  3'ours  seems  to  turn  from  you. 

Suppose  we  try  for  once  what  mine  will  do. 

And  we  will  share  alike  in  all   I   win." 

So  the  Shah  took,  and  flung  his  Fortune  in 

The  Xet :  which,  cast  by  the  great  Mahmud's  Hand, 

A  hundred  glittering  Fishes  brought  to  Land. 

The  Lad  look'd  up  in  Wonder — Mahmud  smiled 

And  vaulted  into  Saddle.     But  the  Child 

Ran  after — "Nay,  Today  take  all," 

The  Sultan  cried,  and  shook  his  Bridle   free — 

"But  mind — Tomorrow  All  belongs  to  Me" — 

And  so  rode  ofT.     Next  morning  at   Divan 

The  Sultan's  Mind  upon  his  Bargain  ran. 

And  being  somewhat  in  a  mind  for  sport 

Sent  for  the  Lad:  who.  carried  up  to  Court, 

And   marching  into   Royalty's   full   Blaze 

With  such  a  Catch  of  Fish  as  yesterday's. 

The  Sultan  call'd*  and  set  him  by  his  side. 

And  asking  him.  "What  Luck  ?"     The  Boy  replied. 

"This  is  the  Luck  that  follows  every  Cast, 

Since  o'er  my  Net  the  Sultan's  Shadow  pass'd." 

THE      MISER. 

A   Fellow  all  his  life  lived  hoarding  Gold, 

And.  dying,  hoarded  left  it.     And  behold. 

One  Night  his  Son  saw  peering  through  the  House 

A  Man.  with  yet  the  semblance  of  a  Mouse. 

Watching  a  crevice  in  the  Wall — and  cried — 

"My  Father ?" — "Yes,'*  the  3/wjulman  replied, 

"Thy  Father!" — "But  why  watching  thus?" — "For  fear 

Lest  any  smell  my  Treasure  buried  here." — 

"But  wherefore,   Sir,   so  metamousified  ?"" — 

"Because,  my  Son,  such  is  the  true  outside 

Of  the  inner  Soul  by  which   I  lived  and  died." 

THE     DREAD. 

A  certain   Shah  there  was  in   Days  foregone 

Who  had  a  lovely  Slave  he  doated  on. 

And  cherish'd  as  the  Apple  of  his  Eye, 

Clad  gloriously,  fed  sumptuously,  set  high. 

And  never  was  at  ease  were  He  not  bv. 

Who  yet,  for  all  this  Sunshine.  Day  by  Day 

Was  seen  to  wither  like  a  Flower  away. 

Which,  when  observing,  one  without  the  Veil 

Of  Favor,  ask'd  the  Favorite — "Why  so  pale 

And  sad?"     Thus  sadly  answer'd  the  poor  Thing — 

"No  Sun  that  rises  sets  until  the  King, 

Whose  Archery  is  famous  among  Men. 

Aims  at  an  Apple  on  my  Head  :  and  when 

The  stricken   Apple   splits,   and   those  who   stand 

Around  cry  'Lo  !  the  Shah's  unerring  Hand!' 

Then  He  too  laughing  asks  me  'Why  so  pale 

And  sorrow-some?  as  could  the  Sultan  fail. 

Who   such  a  master  of  the  Bow  contest. 

And  aiming  by  the  Head  that  he  loves  best.'  " 

THE     PROOF. 

A   Shah  returning  to  his  Capital. 

His  subjects  drest  it  forth  in  Festival. 

Thronging  with  Acclamation  Square  and  Street, 

And  kneeling  flung  before  his  Horse's  feet 

Jewel  and  Gold.     All  which  with  scarce  an  Eye 

The   Sultan   superciliously   rode   by : 

Till  coming  to   the  public   Prison,   They 

Who  dwelt  within  those  grisly  Walls,  by  way 

Of  Welcome,  having  neither  Pearl  nor  Gold. 

Over  the  wall  chopt  Head  and  Carcase  roll'd, 

Some  almost  parent  to  Mummy  with  the  Sun. 

Some  wet  with  Execution  that  day  done. 

At  which  grim  Compliment  at  last  the  Shah 

Drew  Bridle :  and  amid  a  wild  Hurrah 

Of  savage  Recognition,   smiling  threw 

Silver  and  Gold  among  the  wretched  Crew. 

And  so  rode  forward.     Whereat  of  his  Train 

One  wondering  that,  while  others  sued  in  vain 

With  costly  gifts,  which  carelessly  he  passed. 

But  smiled  at  ghastly  Welcome  like  the  last : 

The  Shah  made  answer — "All  that  Pearl  and  Gold 

Of  ostentatious  Welcome  only  told: 

A   little  with  great   Clamor  from  the   Store 

Of  Hypocrites  who  kept  at  home  much  more. 

But  when  those  severd  Heads  and  Trunks  I  saw — 

Save  by  strict   Execution  of  my  Law 

They  had  not  parted  company :  not  one 

But  told  my  Will  not  talk'd  about,  but  done." 

COMPULSORY      REPENTANCE. 

Just  as  another  Holy  Spirit  fled. 

The   Skies  above   him  burst  into   a   Bed 

Of  Angels  looking  down  and  singing  clear. 

"Nightingale!   Nightingale!  thy  Rose  is  here!" 

And  yet.  the  Door  wide  open  to  that  Bliss. 

As  some  hot  Lover  slights  a  scanty   Kiss. 

The  Saint  cried  "And  all  I  sigh'd  for  come  to  this? 

I  who  life-long  have  struggled.  Lord,  to  be 

Not  of  thy  Angels  one.  but  one  with  Thee!" 

Others  were  sure  that  all  he  said  was  true : 
They  were  extremely  wicked,  that  they  knew  : 
And  much  they  long'd  to  go  at  once — but  some, 
They  said,  so  unexpectedly  had  come 


Leaving  their  Nests  half-built — in  bad  Repair — 
With  Children  in — Themselves  about  to  pair — 
"Might  he  not  choose  a  better  Season — nay. 
Better  perhaps  a  Year  or  Two's   Delay, 
Till  all  was  settled,  and  themselves  more  stout 
And  strong  to  carry  their  Repentance  out — 
And  then" — 

"And  then,  the  same  or  like  Excuse, 
With  harden'd  Heart  and  Resolution  loose 
With  dallying:  and  Old  Age  itself  engaged 
Still  to  shirk  that  which  shirking  we  have  aged ; 
And   so  with   Self-delusion,   till,   too   late. 
Death  upon  all  Repentance  shuts  the  Gate  ; 
Or  some  fierce  blow  compels  the  Way  to  choose. 
And  forced   Repentance  half  its  Virtue  lose." 

As  of  an  aged  Indian  King  they  tell 

W7ho,  when  his  Empire  with  his  Army  fell 

Under  young  Mahmud's  Sword  of  Wrath,  was  sent 

At  sunset  to  the  Conqueror  in  his  Tent ; 

But,  ere  the  old  King's  silver  head  could  reach 

The  Ground,  was  lifted  up — with   kindly  Speech, 

And  with  so   holy   Mercy  re-assured. 

That,  after  due  Persuasion,  he  abjured 

His   Idols,   sate  upon    Mahmud's    Divan, 

And  took  the  Name  and  Faith  of  Mussulman. 

But   when    Night   fell,    in   his  Tent  alone 

The  poor  old  King  was  heard  to  weep  and  groan 

And  smite  his  Bosom  :  which  when  Mahmud  knew. 

He  went  to  him  and  said  "Lo,  if  Thou  rue 

Thy  lost  Dominion.  Thou  shalt  wear  the  Ring 

Of  thrice  as  large  a  Realm."     But  the  dark  King 

Still  wept  and  Ashes  on  his  Forehead  threw, 

And  cried,  "Not  for  my  Kingdom  lost  I  rue  : 

But  thinking  how  at  the  Last   Day,   will  stand 

The  Prophet  with   The  Volume  in  his  Hand, 

And  ask  of  me  'How  was't  that,  in  thy  Day 

Of  Glory.  Thou  didst   turn   from  Me  and  slay 

My    People;   but  soon  as  thy   Infidel 

Before  my  True   Believers'  Army  fell 

Like  Corn  before  the  Reaper — thou  didst  own 

His  Sword  who  scoutedst  Me?     Of  seed  so  sown 

What  profitable   Harvest  should  be  grown?" 

CLOGS      TO     THE      SOUL. 

"Behold,  dropt  through  the  Gate  of  Mortal   Birth. 

The  Knightly  Soul  alights  from   Heav'n   on   Earth  ; 

Begins  his  Race,  but  scarce  the  Saddle  feels. 

When  a  foul  Imp  up  from  the  distance  steals, 

And,  double  as  he  will,  about  his  Heels 

Closer  and  ever  closer  circling  creeps. 

Then,   half-invited,   on  the  Saddle  leaps. 

Clings  round  the  Rider,  and.  once  there,  in  vain    " 

The  strongest  strives  to  thrust  him  off  again. 

In  Childhood  just  peeps  up  the  Blade  of  III. 

That  youth  to   Lust  rears.   Fury,  and   Self-will ; 

And,  as  Man  cools  to  sensual   Desire. 

Ambition  catches  with  as  fierce  a  Fire: 

Until  Old  Age  sends  him  with  one  last  Lust 

Of  Gold,  to  keep  it  where  he  found — in  Dust. 

Life  at  both  Ends  so  feeble  and  constrain'd, 

How  should  that  Imp  of  Sin  be  slain  or  chain'd?    .    . 

"For  should  the  Greyhound  whom  a  Sultan  fed. 
And  by  a  jewel'd  String  a-hunting  led. 
Turn  by  the  Way  to  gnaw  some  nasty  Thing 
And  snarl  at  Him  who  twitch'd  the  silken  String. 
Would  not  his  Lord  soon  wean*  of  Dispute, 
And  turn  adrift  the  incorrigible  Brute? 

"Nay,  would  one  follow,  and  without  a  Chain, 
The  only  Master  truly  worth  the  Pain, 
One  must  beware  lest,  growing  over-fond 
Of   even    Life's   more   consecrated    Bond. 
We  clog  our  Footsteps  to  the  World  beyond." 

MORTALITY. 

One  day  the   Prophet  on  a  River   Bank. 
Dipping  his  Lips  into  the   Channel,   drank 
A   Draught  as  sweet  as  Honey.     Then  there  came 
One  who  an  earthen  Pitcher  from  the  same 
Drew  up.  and  drank:  and  after  some  short  stay 
Under  the  Shadow,  rose  and  went  his  Way, 
Leaving   his   earthen    Bowl.     In   which,   anew 
Thirsting,  the  Prophet  from  the  River  drew. 
And  drank  from:  but  the  Water  that  came  up 
Sweet  from  the  Stream,  drank  bitter  from  the  Cup. 
At  which  the  Prophet  in  a  still  Surprise 
For  Answer  turning  up  to  Heav'n  his  Eyes, 
The  Vessel's  Earthen  Lips  with  Answer  ran — 
"The  Clay  that  I  am  made  of  once  was  Man 
Who  dying,  and  resolved  into  the  same 
Obliterated  Earth   from  which   he  came. 
Was  for  the  Potter  dug,  and  chased  in  turn 
Through  long  Vicissitude  of  Bowl  and  Urn  : 
But   howsoever   molded,    still   the   Pain 
Of  that  first  mortal  Anguish   would  retain. 
And  cast  and  re-cast,  for  a  Thousand  years 
Would  Turn  the  sweetest  Water  into  Tears." 


Lucerne,  situated  in  the  heart  of  Switzerland,  stands, 
as  it  were,  enshrined  amid  the  grandest  and  most  pic- 
turesque features  of  Alpine  scenery,  and  is.  of  course, 
the  tourist  centre  par  excellence  of  the  "Playground  of 
Europe,*'  three  main  lines  of  railway  converging  on  the 
famous  town  beside  the  lake.  Xor  could  nature,  in- 
deed, have  well  done  more  for  "Lovely  Lucerne."  as  all 
the  world  acclaims  it  (declares  a  writer  in  London 
Sketch).  On  one  side  stands  the  Rigi,  on  the  other 
Pilatus  (7000  feet  high),  with  between  them  the  fair, 
shimmering  expanse  of  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons, 
and  beyond  it.  again,  a  widespread  panorama  of  the 
glaciers  and  snow-peaked  ranges  of  the  Alps.  From 
the  Rigi  (6000  feet),  easily  climbed  by  aid  of  its  famous 
"mountain  train."  the  view  takes  in  the  Bernina. 
Gothard,  Unterwalden,  and  Bernese  Alps,  stretching 
far  and  wTide.  from  the  Sentis  in  the  east  to  the  Blum- 
Iisalp  in  the  west,  and  to  northward,  the  Jura  Moun- 
tains, the  Black  Forest,  and  the  Vosges  barrier  between 
Frank  and  Teuton.  From  the  Rigi  some  fourteen 
lakes  are  visible  on  a  clear  day.  among  them  Sempach, 
by  the  shores  of  which  was  fought  the  famous  battle 
where  the  Swiss  won  their  freedom. 


Buenos  Ayres  has  an  eleven-story  hotel  planned  by 
a  Xew  York  architect  and  built  throughout  of  Ameri- 
can materials.  Most  notable  is  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
first  steel  frame  building  erected  in  Argentina,  and  it 
was  completed  only  about  a  year  ago. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Silent  Call. 
Sequels  are  as  much  hostages  to  fortune  as 
wives  and  children,  but  Mr.  Royle  ventures  his 
fate  in  a  confident  spirit.  And  who  shall  say- 
that  he  is  not  justified  on  the  whole?  It  may 
be  admitted  that  this  continuation,  or  sequel, 
or  supplement  to  "The  Squaw  Man"  gets  under 
weigh  somewhat  slowly,  but  once  the  story  is 
started  it  keeps  a  brisk  pace  and  holds  the 
interest  of  the  reader  at  as  high  a  pitch  as 
its  predecessor.  The  hero  is  the  son  of  the 
squaw  man,  but  despite  his  education  in  Eng- 
land the  Indian  strain  in  his  blood  gradually 
asserts  itself,  and"  his  nature  develops  in  tune 
to  the  silent  spaces  of  his  mother's  ancestral 
home.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  his 
love  goes  out  to  a  daughter  of  the  Red  Man's 
race,  the  winning  Wah-na-gi,  whose  charac- 
ter holds  within  it  rich  promise  of  future 
happiness  for  both.  The  landscape  of  the 
story  is  well  handled,  but  never  too  obtru- 
sively, and  the  minor  characters  are  true  crea- 
tures of  the  West.  But  why  does  Mr.  Royle 
handicap  his  work  by  allowing  as  illustrations 
a  number  of  stage-dressed  folk  depicted  by  the 
stern  realism  of  photography  ?     Such  illustra- 

I  tions  saddle  the  text  with  a  difficult  burden, 
for  the  starkness  of  photography  has  no  place 
in    connection    with    romance.      This    growing 

;     habit  of  the  publishers  is  a  deplorable  feature 

j     of  present-day  bookmaking. 

The    Silent    Call.     By    Edwin    Milton    Royle. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.50. 

The  Rod  of  Justice. 
Authors  may  be  pardoned  for  quoting  from 
I     their  own  works  in  moderation,  but  Alice  and 
j     Claude  Askew  make  too  great  a  claim  on  the 
'     forgiveness  of  the  reading  public  in  this  novel, 
'     which,    in    its    characters    and    general    situa- 
tions, is  a  mere  reduplication  of  "The  Shula- 
'     mite."     Once  more  we  have  the  Boer  farmer 
with   his   fondness   for   Bible   quotations,   once 
more  he  is  taken  captive  by  the  fragile  beauty 
of  an  Englishwoman,  and  once  more  the  real 
lover  comes  from  over  the   seas  to  claim   the 
runaway.     Nor  does  the  treatment  of  those  old 
situations  compensate  for  going  again  over  fa- 
miliar ground.     The  style  is  compact  of  melo- 
drama, while  the  happenings  and  timely  inter- 
ventions  strain   the    reader's   credulity   to   the 
breaking  point.     South  Africa,  for  the  present 
writers  at  any  rate,  does  not  seem  to  possess 
a  wide  range  of  inspiration. 

The    Rod    of    Justice.     By    Alice    and     Claude 
Askew.     New    York:    Brentano's;    $1.50. 


Fanr.y  Lambert. 

Not  having  any  "problem"  to  struggle  with, 
Mr.  Stacpoole  has  written  an  exceedingly  en- 
tertaining story.  Its  chief  theme,  of  course, 
is  the  old,  old  story,  and  he  contrives  enough 
ingenious  obstacles  to  prevent  its  course  run- 
ning smoothly  for  the  regulation  number  of 
chapters.  The  hero,  a  bit  of  an  artist  and 
also  something  of  a  Bohemian,  is  an  attractive 
character,  while  the  heroine,  Fanny  herself, 
is  a  "dark-haired  girl  of  that  lost  type  which 
recalls  La  Cruche  Cassee  and  the  Love-in- 
April  conceptions  of  Fragonard,  exquisitely 
pretty  and  exquisitely  dressed."  Then  there 
is  Mr.  Lambert,  with  his  passion  for  law- 
suits, and  Uncle  Hancock,  who  has  reached 
mature  years  unmarried  because  of  his  dragon 
of  a  sister — all  of  them  contributing  their 
part  to  the  liveliness  of  the  story.  The  situa- 
tions are  refreshingly  unconventional,  the  dia- 
logue sprightly,  and  the  asides  of  character 
touches  and  comment  are  often  full  of  humor. 
In  short,  a  novel  that  is  wholesome  and  win- 
ning. 

Fanny  Lambert.  By  Henry  De  Vere  Stacpoole. 
Xew  York:   R.   F.   Fenno  &  Co.;  $1.50. 


A  Cavalier  of  Virginia. 
Virginia  in  the  romantic  days  of  Indians, 
and  flintlock  muskets,  and  ribbon-tied  hair 
provides  the  background  for  the  greater  part 
of  Mr.  Roberts's  new  story.  The  hero,  Fran- 
cis Drurie,  is  an  attractive  character,  brave 
and  handsome  of  course,  but  also  upright  and 
truthful.  And  the  heroine,  Isobel,  is  a  win- 
some maiden,  sufficiently  tantalizing  and  way- 
ward to  do  things  which  help  to  complicate 
the  story.  And  for  second  lover  there  is  the 
hero's  brother,  John,  to  whom  is  ascribed  a 
penchant  for  literature  rather  than  Indian- 
killing  or  like  heroic  occupations.  The  story 
moves  across  the  Atlantic  now  and  then,  but 
preserves  the  Virginia  flavor  all  the  time. 
After    a    sufficient    amount    of    incident    and 

.    cross-purpose,     with     the     fate     of     the    hero 
hanging   in    the    balance   and   the    fruition    of 

■    his  love  held  off,  the  story  comes  to  a  satis- 
factory climax.     It  is  written  in  an  easy  style 

,   and  will  pleasantly  fill  out  an  idle  hour. 

A    Cavalier   of    Virginia.     By   G.    E.    Theodore 
Roberts.     Boston:    L.    C.    Page  &   Co.;   $1.50. 


The  American  Civil  War. 
Because  after  some  ten  years'  study  of  the 
American  Civil  War  he  knew  "little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  war  as  a  whole,"   Mr.  Formby  set 
himself  to  the  compilation  of  the  present  rec- 
!   ord.      His   hope    is   that   he   has   given   in    one 

I  volume  of  convenient  size  a  connected  survey 
of  the  entire  conflict  by  land  and  sea,  with  a 
description  of  contemporary  events.  The 
:  earliest  chapters  are  devoted  to  an  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  quarrel,  the  election  of 


President  Buchanan,  a  discussion  of  the  right 
of  secession,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  posi- 
tions, prospects,  and  plans  of  the  two  sides. 
Thenceforward  Mr.  Formby  enters  upon  his 
special  task  of  dealing  with  the  war  as  a 
whole,  from  which,  however,  details  of 
battles  are  eliminated.  In  order  that  the 
reader  may  not  be  confused  between  the  lead- 
ers of  the  campaign  the  names  of  officers  on 
the  Confederate  side,  and  also  of  warships, 
are  printed  throughout  in  italics.  Each  chap- 
ter, too,  is  followed  by  a  useful  chronological 
table  of  events.  For  the  further  elucidation 
of  his  narrative  Mr.  Formby  has  gathered 
together  more  than  sixty  maps  and  plans, 
which  are  given  in  a  separate  volume.  To 
prevent  confusion  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
biographical  sketches  of  the  principal  actors 
in  the  war  are  given  in  a  special  chapter. 
Mr.  Formby  has  devoted  much  labor  to  his 
task,  and  has  certainly  presented  his  material 
in  an  orderly  manner.  His  book,  however,  is 
rather  heavy  reading,  owing  to  the  drab, 
matter-of-fact  style  in  which  it  is  written. 

The  American    Civil   War.     By  John   Formby. 
New  York:    Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 


Trade-Unionism  and  Capitalism. 
In  these  two  lectures  the  ex-president  of 
Harvard  offers  wise  counsel  to  workers  and 
capitalists  alike.  He  seeks  to  forecast  the 
future  of  both  in  democracy,  and  with  regard 
to  unions  looks  to  the  time  when  they  will 
"cease  to  resist  incorporation,  to  act  secretly, 
to  break  contracts,  to  seek  monopoly,  to  re- 
strict output,  and  to  oppose  industrial  educa- 
tion." On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Eliot  is  careful 
to  point  out  that  the  first  thing  democracy 
expects  of  its  capitalists  is  "sympathy  with 
democratic  ideals,  and  the  consequent  aban- 
donment of  autocratic  and  feudal-system 
ideals.  It  also  expects  of  capital  a  rational 
altruism,  or  at  least  an  enlightened  egotism." 
He  does  not  believe  that  democracy  dislikes 
rich  men.  provided  it  is  convinced  their  riches 
have  been  honestly  and  fairly  acquired.  "The 
democracy  is  beginning  to  see,  and  will  soon 
fully  understand  that  inequality,  not  equality, 
of  possessions  is  the  inevitable  result  of  free- 
dom." Mr.  Eliot  holds  that  the  establishment 
of  right  relations  between  capital  and  labor 
will  not  prevent,  but  may  promote,  the  pro- 
duction in  every  generation  of  a  small  number 
of  rich  men,  of  whom  democracy  will  ask  that 
they  share  their  peculiar  pleasures  and  privi- 
leges with  the  public  to  the  utmost  degree 
possible  without  destroying  their  own  enjoy- 
ments. 

The  Future  of  Trade-Unionism  and  Capital- 
ism in  a  Democracy.  By  Charles  W.  Eliot.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1  net. 


A  Trip  to  Europe. 

Sometimes  a  travel  book  is  saved  by  its  text, 
sometimes  by  its  pictures.  When  both  are  in- 
considerable the  result  is  rather  distressing. 
Some  such  result  Mrs.  Carson  has  achieved. 
A  few  of  her  photographs  are  passable,  but 
the  majority  are  exceedingly  unattractive. 
They  are  from  photographs  of,  that  flat, 
blurred,  unlevel  type  which  are  inexcusable 
in  these  days  when  the  use  of  the  camera  has 
been  reduced  to  the  utmost  simplicity.  What 
notion  of  Giant's  Causeway  any  one  can  de- 
rive from  the  photograph  of  that  natural  won- 
der is  a  puzzle  ;  the  male  figure  is  doubtless 
that  of  Mrs.  Carson's  husband,  but  wifely 
affection  might  have  taken  a  more  useful 
form,  especially  as  the  tiny  corner  of  the 
Causeway  on  which  the  figure  stands  gives  no 
conception  of  the  unique  formation. 

Unhappily  the  text  is  not  much  better  than 
the  photographs.  There  are  many  errors,  as 
where  the  Irish  form  of  the  synonym  for  lake 
is  given  as  "loch"  instead  of  "lough,"  and  the 
reader  is  informed  that  the  aspect  of  Belfast 
is  "decidedly  out  of  keeping  with  many  of  the 
things  one  hears  about  Irish  poverty  and 
slowness."  Mrs.  Carson  is  evidently  not  aware 
that  there  are  two  Irelands,  and  that  the 
Ulster  district  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  country.  Then  there  is  "the 
wine-driven  Burns,"  which  seems  a  strange 
phrase  in  view  of  the  national  drink  affected 
by  the  poet.  It  is  as  out  of  place  as  "dapper 
figure"  when  applied  to  Thackeray.  How 
many,  too.  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
Child's  Shakespeare's  memorial  fountain 
"graces"  Stratford-on-Avon. 

From  Irish  Castles  to  French  Chateaux.  By 
Norma  Bright  Carson.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard 
&  Co. 


A  Labrador  Spring. 

Dr.  Townsend's  volume  is  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  literature  of  Labrador.  It  gives 
the  results  of  observations  made  during  a 
five  weeks'  visit  in  May  and  June  of  last 
year,  a  visit  which  enabled  the  author  to 
gratify  his  desire  to  see  the  unfolding  of 
spring  in  those  northern  regions.  The  season 
is  "a  hustler"  there  ;  "the  whole  glorious  ec- 
stasy of  bursting  buds  and  migrating  birds  is 
concentrated  into  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  or 
even  days.  As  the  bake-apple  springs  into 
flower  when  the  snowbank  melts,  so  does  the 
spring  burst  upon  the  scene  in  these  regions 
when  winter  departs."  Dr.  Townsend  gives  a 
vivid  description  of  one  particularly  active 
week  when  flowers  seemed  to  almost  leap  from 
the   earth. 

At  Esquimaux  Point  he  found  a  village 
settled     by     descendants      of      Longfellow's 


Acadians.  "As  the  village  is  a  village  of 
fishermen,  it  is  appropriate  that  St.  Peter 
should  be  its  patron  saint,  and  that  a  large  tin 
fish  perforated  with  the  name  of  St.  Pierre 
should  swim  as  a  weather-vane  on  a  mast  in 
the  churchyard,  and  that  St.  Peter's  cock,  very 
fat  and  of  considerable  height,  should  act  as 
a  vane  on  a  lar-ge  cross  at  the  end  of  the 
town.  Still  more  appropriate  is  the  painting 
over  the  altar  in  the  church  of  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes,  where  the  boats  are  such  as 
might  be  used  at  the  present  day  on  this 
stormy  coast,  and  the  details  of  pointed  sterns 
and  thole-pins  have  a  familiar  look."  In  ad- 
dition to  notes  on  the  people,  there  are  some 
interesting  studies   of  Labrador  birds. 

A  Labrador  Spring.     By  Charles  W.  Townsend. 
Boston:    Dana    Estes  &   Co.;    $1.50. 


The  Bourbon  Re&toration 

Rarely  has  the  spirit  of  Bourbonism  been 
expounded  with  greater  clearness  or  in  a  more 
picturesque  manner  than  in  Major  Hall's  care- 
ful study.  He  manifests  an  easy  mastery  over 
the  great  mass  of  documentary  and  printed 
material  relating  to  the  period  in  France  be- 
tween 1815  and  1830,  and  places  his  results 
before  the  reader  in   an  entertaining  manner. 

Restored  by  the  Allies,  Louis  XVIII  does 
appear  to  have  set  himself  honestly  to  carry 
out  the  promises  of  his  declaration,  but  the 
work  was  interrupted  by  the  Hundred  Days. 
Then  came  his  second  chance,  which  Major 
Hall  describes  with  great  minuteness,  enliven- 
ing his  narrative  with  many  admirable  char- 
acter sketches  of  the  leading  statesmen. 
Charles  X,  however,  made  a  bad  start  by 
favoring  the  revival  of  antique  ceremonial  at 
his  coronation,  and  gradually  went  from  bad 
to  worse  owing  to  his  reactionary  tendencies. 
It  did  not  take  him  many  years  to  complete 
the  ruin  of  Bourbonism.  thus  making  way  for 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  Louis  Philippe.  Major 
Hall  is  not  able  to  saddle  the  duke  with  the 
ruin  of  Charles,  nor  does  he  think  he  could 
have  averted  it.  As  to  the  extreme  unpopu- 
larity of  the  Bourbons,  he  finds  the  explana- 
tion in  the  conditions  which  attended  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  monarchy.  "Not  only 
was  it  galling  to  the  national  pride  that  the 
sovereign  should  owe  his  crown  to  foreign 
intervention,  but  the  unreasonable  suspicion 
was  entertained  that  the  loss  of  territory,  to 
which  France  had  been  subjected,  was  the 
price  which  the  Bourbons  had  agreed  to  pay 
the  Allies  for  their  assistance." 

The  Boltrbon  Restoration.  By  Major  John  F. 
Hall.      Boston:  Houghton   Mifflin  Company;   $4  net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
George  Haven  Putnam's  "Abraham  Lincoln" 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  :  $1.50  net)  is  a  valuable 
study  of  the  development  of  the  great  Presi- 
dent's character,  from  his  earliest  boyhood  to 
the  tragic  climax  of  his  beneficent  career. 
The  volume  is  enriched  by  a  reprint  of  the 
famous  speech  given  by  Lincoln  at  the  Cooper 
Institute  in  February,  1860,  with  annotations 
by  Chief  Justice  Charles  C.  Nott  and  Cephas 
Brainerd.  An  admirable  photogravure  of  Lin- 
coln is  given  as   frontispiece. 

Esther  Singleton's  "A  Guide  to  Great 
Cities"  (the  Baker  &  Taylor  Company;  $1.25 
net)  is  concerned  with  the  capitals  of  north- 
western Europe  and  designed  specially  for  the 
use  of  young  travelers.  The  cities  described 
are  London,  Antwerp,  The  Hague,  Amster- 
dam, Hamburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Chris- 
tiania,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  and  in  each 
case  an  account  of  present-day  conditions  is 
prefaced  by  a  glance  at  past  history.  Miss 
Singleton  writes  too  hastily  to  make  sure  of 
her  facts,  otherwise  the  reader  would  be 
spared  such  guesses  as  that  the  famous  inn 
at  the  foot  of  Ludgate  Hill  "is  supposed  to 
have  been  named  in  honor  of  Pocahontas." 

In  addition  to  a  thorough  revision  of  his 
text.  Peter  J.  Hamilton  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  demand  for  a  new  edition  of  his 
"Colonial  Mobile"  (Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany ;  $3.50  net)  to  embody  a  large  amount 
of  new  material.  The  larger  portion  of  this 
will  be  found  among  the  notes,  while  many 
fresh  illustrations  of  exceptional  value  are 
scattered  through  the  text.  In  its  present 
form.  then,  this  classic  of  American  history 
is  still  more  essential  for  the  library  of  the 
student  and  general  reader,  for  it  stands  alone 
as  a  vivid  and  authoritative  picture  of  the  vast 
region  draining  to  Mobile  Bay.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton writes  throughout  in  picturesque  style. 
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COMMITTEE  DAYS 


ILLUSTRATED  BY 

JOHN  W.  NORTON 


WHAT  THE  REVIEWERS  5AY 

Ne-iu  York  Herald:  "The  writer  knows  his 
field,  and  the  book  should  be  of  value  to 
anyone  interested  in  the  Vigilante  period." 

Indianapolis  Ne-tus .-  "A  well-told  story — 
there  are  pictures  that  stamp  themselves 
upon  one's  brain." 

The  Dial :  "Vigorous  and  effective." 

Neiv  Orleans  Picayune  :  "Rapid  transitions 
and  exciting  incidents  fill  the  pages." 

Seattle  Post- Intel  Hgencer  i  "An  exciting  ro- 
mance— a  strong  and  stormy  story." 


FOR  SALE  BY  THE  BOOKSELLERS 
PRICE,  $1.50 


A.  C.  MCCLURG  &  CO.,  Publishers 

CHICAGO         NEW  YORK        SAS   FRANCISCO 


The  most  beautifully  illustrated,  book  published 
in  any  country  about  a  great  mountain 

Tlir    MOUNTAIN  UCCWX'91 
1  rlHi  THAT  WAS       KXKjLf 

By  John  H.  Williams 

112  pp.  royal  8vo.,  illustrated  with  maps  and 
140  views,  including  8  three-color  half  tones,  of 
Mount  Rainier  (Tacoma). 

Library  edition,  in  stout  boards,  $1.00  net, 
postage  12  cents.  In  ornamental  paper  covers, 
50  cents  net,  postage  7  cents. 

Address  J.  H.  WILLIAMS.  Publisher 
TACOMA,  WASH. 


STEINWAY 

PIANOS 

The  Standard  of  the  World 

CJ  We  will  accept  your  present  Piano 
as  part  payment  on   a  STEINWAY. 

•J  We  will  sell  you  a  less  expensive 
Piano,  and  any  time  within  three  years 
take  it  back,  allowing  the  full  purchase 
price  on  a  STEINWAY. 

q  We   sell  STEINWAYS  on  terms. 

Sherman  m\&y  &  Go. 

Steam;  ud  Other  Podoi  Pbrtr  Pouts  af  iD  Grtfci 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Sts.,  Oakland 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Lord  Glenesk  and  the  "Morning  Post." 
Reginald  Lucas's  biography  of  Algernon 
Borthwick,  afterwards  Lord  Glenesk,  is  an  in- 
teresting contribution  to  the  history  of  Lon- 
don journalism  and  to  British  politics  from 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  to  recent  years. 
There  is  a  brief  account  of  the  founding  of 
the  Morning  Post,  which  leads  the  way  natur- 
ally to  the  editorship  of  Algernon's  father,  by 
whom,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  appointed 
Paris  correspondent.  The  paper  was  not  able 
to  pay  its  representative  more  than  twenty 
dollars  a  week,  but  on  that  sum  he  seems  to 
have  been  able  to  maintain  a  good  showing 
among  the  other  journalists.  The  chapter  de- 
voted to  this  phase  of  Mr.  Borthwick's  career 
shows  how  alert  he  was  for  important  news, 
and  reveals  a  wonderful  maturity  of  judgment 
in  one  so  young.  He  worked  hard,  frequently 
not  getting  to  bed  until  three  in  the  morning, 
but  his  labors  were  thoroughly  appreciated 
and  did  much  towards  establishing  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  paper.  In  one  admirable  letter  to 
his  father  he  wrote:  "There  are  three  powers 
-in  France — the  Salon,  the  Shop,  and  the 
Street  I  think  we  can  work  round  the  Shop 
and  the  Street  to  our  friendship,  in  fact  we 
have  them  with  us  to  a  very  great  extent. 
Damn  the  Salons." 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  Algernon  be- 
came editor  of  the  Morning  Post  and 
eventually  its  owner.  And  his  services  as  a 
public  man  were  at  length  rewarded  by  ele- 
vation to  the  peerage.  In  the  later  years  of 
his  life  he  entered  Parliament,  and  although 
always  taking  a  controlling  interest  in  his 
paper  handed  over  the  actual  editorship  to 
others.  At  the  time  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War 
he  made  a  public  speech  in  defense  of  Tur- 
key and  an  indictment  of  Russia.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Harcourt's  criticism  of  that  effort  was 
that  "Borthwick,  in  selecting  the  Turks,  has 
made  as  great  a  mistake  as  the  Almighty  when 
he  adopted  the  Jews  as  the  chosen  people." 
Although  his  life  was  crowned  by  material 
success.  Lord  Glenesk  had  many  private  sor- 
rows, notably  that  which  robbed  him  of  his 
only  son,  who  had  given  great  promise  in  his 
connection  with  the  paper.  Mr.  Lucas  has 
discharged  his  task  with  good  taste,  but  his 
writing  does  not  rise  much  above  the  ordinary 
level.  And  his  assertion  that  Borthwick 
Castle  "still  stands  in  repair"  needs  serious 
qualification. 

.Lord  Glenesk  and  the  "Morning  Post."  By 
Reginald  Lucas.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company; 
$6  net.  

■With  the  Professor. 

Is  there  room  for  another  professor  in 
American  literature  ?  Boston,  no  doubt,  will 
answer  with  an  emphatic  negative  ;  he  of  the 
breakfast-table  holds  and  fills  the  field.  And 
yet  perhaps  Holmes  himself  would  have  given 
a  hearty  welcome  to  Mr.  Showerman's  pro- 
fessor and  derived  not  a  little  enjoyment  from 
these  chapters  devoted  to  various  phases  of 
his  mental  biography. 

Leaving  Boston  out  of  account,  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  Mr.  Showerman  will  find 
numerous  and  appreciative  readers  for  his 
gentle  satires.  Among  the  foibles  at  which 
the3r  are  aimed  are  dry-as-dust  scholarship, 
muckraking,  certain  types  of  education,  etc. 
Xow  and  then  Mr.  Showerman  is  inclined  to 
carry  his  point  a  little  too  far,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  dissertation  on  Dr.  Scholarship 
and  Mr.  Homo,  wThich  gives  too  much  advan- 
tage to  the  enemy  of  humanism,  but  his  ex- 
cuse will  probably  be  that  over-emphasis  is 
hardly  dangerous  in  this  case.  Wholly  whole- 
some is  the  moral  of  "A  Desperate  Situation," 
which  depicts  the  professor"  in  tribulation  to 
find  the  cash  to  pay  for  a  new  overcoat,  from 
which  he  attempts  to  escape  by  penning  a 
muckraking  article.  How  and  why  that  re- 
source failed  him  may  be  commended  to  the 
muckraking  fraternity  at  large.  How  tell- 
ingly Mr.  Showerman  can  put  the  case  of  the 
college  professor  is  shown  with  much  humor 
and  underlying  satire  in  "The  Professor  Re- 
cants." That  worthy  had  no  more  money  than 
most  professors  have,  "and  yet  he  was  not 
poor.  I  know  you  will  find  it  hard  to  believe 
me,  but  you  must  learn  not  to  judge  a  man's 
income  merely  by  his  salary."  For  he  had 
perquisites,  including  the  covers  and  unused 
leaves  of  his  students'  examination  books.  To 
this  was  to  be  added  the  pleasure  he  took  in 
his  work.  "He  sometimes  felt  ashamed  to  look 
his  friends  in  the  face.  Though  they  did  re- 
ceive larger  salaries  and  work  fewer  hours, 
their  work  was  really  laborious.  They  had 
need  of  expensive  vacation  trips  to  restore 
their  spirits ;  while  his  main  trouble  was  that 
he  could  not  work  more  hours  in  the  day,  and 
his  chief  use  for  vacation  the  doing  of  more 
of  his  chosen  work."  Such  is  the  spirit  in 
which  Mr.  Showerman  writes,  and  conse- 
quently his  pages  bite  while  they  amuse.  It 
was  worth  while  creating  this  professor. 

With  the  Professor.  By  Grant  Showerman. 
Ne  '  York:  Henry  Holt  &   Co.;  $1.50  net. 


My  Army  Life. 
Much  has  been  written  of  the  heroism  of 
.  e  sddiers  who  fought  the  Indians  after  the 
L<"il  War,  but  less  attention  has  been  given 
10  the  sufferings  and  bravery  of  the  women 
■who  accompanied  them  on  their  expeditions. 


Hence  the  value  of  this  vivid  record  by  Mrs. 
Carrington,  who  went  with  her  husband  when 
he  was  ordered  to  Fort  Kearney  in  1866.  The 
journey  to  the  fort  is  described  in  a  telling 
manner,  with  all  its  hardships  and  dangers, 
and  when  the  little  force  reached  its  destina- 
tion the  first  object  Mrs.  Carrington  saw  was 
a  wagon  bearing  the  naked  body  of  a  soldier 
who  had  been  scalped  almost  within  the 
shadow  of  the  fort. 

Garrison  life  was  not  an  ideal  existence. 
"I  can  speak  of  it  now  in  calm  terms,  but  at 
the  moment  I  had  such  a  sensation  of  actual 
desperation  come  over  me  that  with  a  butcher- 
knife  in  hand  for  preparation  of  something 
for  breakfast  I  almost  threatened  then  and 
there  to  end  it  all.  and  I  could  have  settled 
the  question  'to  be,  or  not  to  be'  in  short 
order."  The  days  were  passed  in  humdrum 
duties,  and  the  nights  were  made  hideous  by 
the  howling  of  hungry  wolves  and  screeching 
savages.  As  the  year  closed  the  danger  from 
the  Indians  increased,  and  then,  four  days  be- 
fore Christmas,  came  that  terrible  massacre 
which  deprived  the  writer  of  her  husband. 
Her  narrative  of  that  tragedy  is  direct,  simple, 
and  poignant  But  the  final  section  of  the 
volume,  which  tells  of  "Wyoming  opened," 
gives  a  brighter  picture,  and  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  national  expansion. 

My  Army  Life  and  the  Fort  Phil.  Kearney 
Massacre.  By  Frances  C.  Carrington.  Philadel- 
phia: J.   B.   Lippincott  Company;  $2  net 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Having  promised  to  read  a  paper  on  Walt 
Whitman,  an  English  minister  wrote  to  his 
bookseller  for  a  complete  edition  of  the  poet's 
works,  to  receive  the  reply  that  the  bookseller 
declined  to  furnish  his  customer  with  "inde- 
cent literature." 

H.  G.  Wells's  new  novel  is  to  be  entitled 
"The  Xew  Machiavelli,"  and  will  be  a  study 
of  modern  life  and  society. 

As  certain  plans  for  the  further  improve- 
ment of  the  Keats-Shelley  house  at  Rome  are 
being  held  in  abeyance  for  the  lack  of  funds, 
Mr.  R.  U.  Johnson,  the  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  American  committee,  makes  an  ap- 
peal for  further  subscriptions,  at  the  same 
time  pointing  out  that  American  admirers  of 
the  poets  have  contributed  by  far  the  larger 
share  of  the  money  already  spent. 

Many  unpublished  letters  from  Charles 
Dickens  and  George  Cruikshank  are  to  appear 
in  the  volume  on  "Harrison  Ainsworth  and 
His  Friends,"  which  is  promised  for  early  pub- 
lication. 

Ferris  Greenslet  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  He  be- 
came connected  with  the  house  in  1902  as  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  since 
1907  has  been  chief  literary  adviser.  His  elec- 
tion to  the  directorate  is  a  guaranty  that  the 
high  literary  standards  of  the  firm  will  be 
worthily  sustained  and  that  the  author's  point 
of  view  will  not  be  ignored. 

Among  the  books  announced  for  early  pub- 
lication by  Paul  Elder  &  Co.  are:  "The  Van- 
ished Ruin  Era,"  by  Louis  J.  Stellmann  ;  "Slum- 
ber Sea  Chanteys."  by  Lucia  Chase  Bell  and 
Carrie  Stone  Freeman ;  and  "The  College 
Freshman's  Don't  Book,"  by  George  Fullerton 
Evans.  The  first-named  volume  is  to  be  an 
art  work  commemorating  the  wonder  and 
beauty  of  the  disaster  of  1906  by  means  of 
many  striking  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Stell- 
mann. The  pictures  are  to  be  reproduced  as 
mezzo-gravure  prints  mounted  on  leaves  of  a 
rich  brown  tone. 

Why  will  authors  confuse  book-buyers  by 
re-using  old  and  familiar  titles?  It  is  reported 
that  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  has  a  new  volume 
nearly  ready  bearing  the  title  of  "Seekers 
After  God,"  oblivious,  apparently,  of  the  fact 
that  Canon  Farrar  appropriated  that  title  long 
ago.  Dr.  Abbott's  object,  it  is  stated,  is  to 
refute  the  criticism  that  Americans  use  all 
their  energies  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and 
power,  to  the  exclusion  of  things  religious. 

John  Murray,  the  well-known  London  pub- 
lisher, says  there  are  books  published  at  the 
present  day  on  religion,  social  questions,  and 
philosophy  which  do  more  harm  than  the  im- 
moral books,  because  they  can  be  more  openly 
talked  about  and  people  can  read  them  without 


shame.  "I  believe,"  he  adds,  "the  books  of 
Henry  George,  Karl  Marx,  and  Nietzsche  have 
done  and  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  harm." 
A  leading  bookseller  of  London  testifies  that 
the  books  written  by  women  are  far  the  worse, 
and  that  women  are  far  more'  eager  to  obtain 
such  books  than  men. 

George  Meredith's  unfinished  novel,  "Celt 
and  Saxon,"  which  will  be  in  the  stores 
shortly,  was  written  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
and  hence  must  not  be  expected  to  have  much 
in  common  with  his  later  work.  It  does,  how- 
ever, give  an  interesting  insight  into  the  nov- 
elist's political  opinions. 

Elihu  Vedder  is  to  give  us  his  autobiogra- 
phy this  fall  under  the  title  of  "The  Digres- 
sions of  V."  Mr.  Vedder  would  have  fame 
enough  bad  he  accomplished  nothing  more 
than  his  unique  illustrations  of  Omar  Khay- 
yam, but  he  has  won  many  other  distinctions 
and  has  known  the  most  interesting  people 
of  his  time. 

Further  letters  of  Lafcadio  Hearn  have  been 
edited  by  Elizabeth  Bisland  for  publication 
during  the  coming  season.  They  were  all 
written  in  Japan  to  Japanese  correspondents 
and  contain  Hearn's  mature  views  on  life  and 
his  methods  of  work. 

Mark  Twain's  death  has  revived  interest  in 
his  writings  to  such  an  extent  that  nearly  a 
dozen  of  his  books  have  had  to  be  reprinted 
within  the  last  few  weeks. 

A  life  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  based  upon  his 
papers  and  wholly  authoritative  is  to  be  one  of 
the  fall  or  winter  books. 

Kipling's  somewhat  puzzling  line,  "the  dawn 
comes  up  like  thunder  outer  China  'crost  the 
bay."  is  said  to  embody  a  legend  of  the  Cham 
of  Tartary  and  his  people,  who  "lived  under- 
ground to  escape  the  noise  of  the  sun's 
rising."  The  same  legend  is  more  specifically 
used  by  Francis  Thompson  in  a  stanza  of  his 
"Mistress  of  Vision"  : 
East,  ah,  east  of  Ilimalay, 

Dwell    the  nations   underground; 

Hiding   from  the   shock  of  Hay, 

For    the   sun's    uprising-sound : 

Dare  not  issue  from  the  ground 

At  the  tumults  of  the  day. 

So  fearfully  the  sun  doth  sound 

Clanging  up  beyond   Cathay; 
For  the  great  earthquaking  sunrise   rolling  up  be- 
yond  Cathay. 


New  Books  Received. 

The  Fruit  of  Desire.  By  Virginia  Demarcst. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.20  net. 

Virginia  Demarest  is  stated  to  be  the  assumed 
name  of  "a  successful  author  with  a  wide  repu- 
tation in  a  particular  field"  who  takes  a  pen  name 
because  this  novel  is  "of  a  totally  different  kind" 
and  the  writer  is  anxious  that  it  be  received  wholly 
on  its  merits.  It  deals  with  a  couple  who  "without 
the-  reality  of  marriage  are  united  by  a  closer, 
stronger  bond  than  are  most  married  people." 

Storm  and  Treasure.  By  H.  C.  Bailey.  New 
York:    Brentano's;    $1.50. 

A  novel  of  French  history,  whose  hero,  Jan, 
"acquits  himself  with  a  fine  gallantry  and  joyous 
spirit  in  the  many  extraordinary  and  daring  adven- 
tures in  which  he  finds  himself." 

Wild  Oats.  Bv  James  Oppenheim.  New  York: 
B.    W.    Huebsch;  '$f.20  net. 

In  a  foreword  Edward  Bok  says  this  novel  comes 
at  a  psychological  moment  when  "we  are  slowly 
but  surely  awakening,  in  part,  to  a  realizing  sense 
that  somewhere  in  the  social  body  there  is  a 
festering  sore  that  needs  the  surgery  and  cleansing 
process  of  the  light  of  public  discussion." 

The  Children's  Plutarch.  Tales  of  the 
Greeks.  Tales  of  the  Romans.  Arranged  by  F. 
J.  Gould.  With  an  introduction  by  W.  D.  Howells. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  75  cents  each. 

An  attempt  to  tell  in  simple  language  the  main 
facts  of  Plutarch's  Lives.  Mr.  Howells  says 
the  "work  is  very  well  done,  indeed,  with  a  feel- 
ing for  the  original  and  a  faith  in  it  which  no 
criticism  or  research  will  ever  quite  dissipate." 

The  Poetic  New-World.  Compiled  bv  Lucy  H. 
Humphrey.  New  York:  Henry-  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.50 
net. 

An  anthology  intended  "for  travelers,  but  even 
more  for  patriots."  An  admirable  collection  of 
poems  describing  the  scenery  and  historic  associa- 
tions of  America. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America.  By  Ernest  Thompson 
Seton.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  25 
cents. 

An  official  handbook  of  the  organization,  giving 
details  of  woodcraft,  scouting,  and  life-craft. 
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Nectar  of  the  Gods 

The  Climax  of  Epicurean  Enjoyment 

Liqueur 

Peres  Chartreux 


green  and  yellow— 


At  first-class  Wine  Merchants,  Grocers,  Hotels,  Cafes, 
Batjer  &  Co.,  45  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  V.,  Sole  Agents  for  United  States. 
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T.  R." 


In  Cartoons  by  McCutcheon 

Nearly  100  famous  caricatures  oF  America's  most 
popular  idol  as  seen  by  the  Chicago  Tribune's 
well  -known   cartoonist.     Inimitably   ho  morons 

Boards.    Sxl  1  inches.    75  cents  net 
A.  C.  McCLURG   &  CO.,  Publishers 

Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

Goodyear  "Hippo"  Hose 

The    best   and   stroneest   Garden   Hose. 
Guaranteed  to   stand  700   lbs.    pressure. 

Try  it  and  be  convinced 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE,  President 
S89.  591,  593  Market  Street 

SAN    FRANCISCO 
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SAFE  DEPOSIT 
BOXES 


MECHANICS 
SAVINGS  BANK 

MARKETS.  MASONS!? 


EDUCATIONAL. 


MISS     MYRA     L.    PALACHE,    Pianist 

having  returned  from  abroad  w3l  resume 

teaching  Aug.  1.   Leszchenzslty  Method. 

Address  2510  Green  St. 

Berkeley  address.  Miss   Head's  School.  2533  Caammig  War 


Pennsylvania,  Ogontz  School  P.  O. 
Ogontz   School  for  Young  Ladies 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours  from  New 
York.     The  !aie  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  fine  property. 
Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman 
Miss  Abby  A.  Sutherland  \ 


/Principals. 


CHARLES  COOPER 

Teacher  of  Piano 
3150  JACKSON  STREET 

TELEPHONE  WEST  574 


Clubbing  List. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers, 
and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we 
are  enabled  to  make  the  following  offer,  open 
to.  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office.  Sub- 
scribers in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern 
periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of 
expiration  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes: 

American  Magazine  and  Argonaut $4-45 

Argosy  and  Argonaut 4.40 

Atlantic  Monthly  and  Argonaut 6.70 

Blackwood's  Magazine  and  Argonaut..  ..    6.20 

Century  and  Argonaut 7.00 

Commoner   and   Argonaut 4.10 

Cosmopolitan  and  Argonaut 4.35 

English  Illustrated  Magazine   and   Argo- 
naut      4-70 

Forum   and  Argonaut 6.00 

Harper's  Bazar  and  Argonaut 4.75 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.70 

Harper's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 6.70 

House  Beautiful  and  Argonaut 6.00 

International  Magazine  and  Argonaut...    4-50 

Judge  and  Argonaut 7-50 

Leslie's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 7.00 

Life   and  Argonaut 7-75 

Lippincott's  Magazine  and  Argonaut....    5.25 

Littell's  Living  Age  and  Argonaut 0.00 

Mexican  Herald  and  Argonaut 10.50 

Munsey's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 4.40 

Nineteenth   Century  and  Argonaut 7*25 

Xorth  American  Review  and  Argonaut..    6.70 

Out  West  and  Argonaut 5~?5 

Overland  Monthly  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Political    Science    Quarterly    and    Argo- 
naut      4-90 

Puck    and   Argonaut 7-50 

Review  of  Reviews  and  Argonaut 5>°° 

Scribner's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.50 

Smart  Set  and  Argonaut 5-25 

St.  Nicholas  and  Argonaut 6.0OJ 

Sunset  and  Argonaut 4-50 

Theatre  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.50 

Thrice-a-Week  New   York   World  (-Dem- 
ocratic)  and  Argonaut 4-^5 

Weekly  New  York   Tribune  Farmer  and 
Argonaut 4-r5 
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'THE  SPENDTHRIFT." 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

In  a  course  of  admirable  lectures  on  the 
drama,  given  at  the  State  University  summer 
school  by  Professor  Burton  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  the  lecturer,  who  inspired  con- 
fidence in  the  soundness  of  his  premises,  said 
that  a  playwriter  should  see  his  climax  first, 
and  those  things  that  precede  it  later.  It  is 
entirely  established,  however,  after  one  has 
seen  Porter  Emerson  Browne's  "The  Spend- 
thrift," that  the  author  did  no  such  thing. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Browne  started  in  with  a  thesis, 
instead  of  a  story,  and  proceeded  to  invent  a 
story  to  fit  his  theme. 

In  the  play  the  rich  aunt  of  two  extrava- 
gant girls,  who  is  built  on  Hetty  Green  lines, 
inveighs  vigorously  against  the  ostentation, 
the  luxury,  and  the  spendthrift  habits  preva- 
lent among  the  members  of  the  upper  four 
hundred.  A  distracted  husband,  who  on  ac- 
count of  his  weak  indulgence  toward  his 
pretty  wife  is  facing  bankruptcy,  rises  to  elo- 
quence in  a  warning  to  his  younger  brother, 
while  painting  the  penalty  of  being  married 
to  a  loved  wife  who  wants  the  earth,  and  all 
the  goodly  things  thereof  that  cost  money. 

But  the  story,  or  plot,  is  not  logical.  The 
author  has  an  undoubted  talent  for  having  his 
characters  say  sharp,  bright  things.  He  seems 
also  to  have  a  Hair  for  hitting  on  the  sayings 
and  opinions  that  please  men.  The  women, 
no  doubt,  will  be  irritated  by  the  summary 
manner  in  which  the  wife  is  made  the  scape- 
goat for  the  sins  of  up-to-date  spendthrifts, 
but  Frances  Ward  is  such  a  poor  creature,  so 
brainless,  so  soulless,  so  heartless,  that  no 
woman  can  champion  her  cause. 

The  only  outcome  of  marriage  with  such  a 
pretty  piece  of  impracticability  would  be  ship- 
wreck ;  and  shipwreck  it  was.  Only  the  au- 
thor precipitated  the  catastrophe — and  the 
grand  scene — by  departing  from  the  proba- 
bilities in  a  manner  which,  while  fairly  justi- 
fiable, renders  his  play,  from  the  standpoint 
of  art,  as  thoroughly  open  to  criticism.  The 
third  act  is  a  sensational  piecing  out  of  a 
situation  which,  logically,  demanded  no  such 
drastic  treatment,  and  the  fourth  is  pure 
drivel.  The  author  wrote  it  without  convic- 
tion, first  because  he  had  no  real  plot  in  the 
beginning,  and  he  was  obliged  to  piece  out; 
and,  second,  because  he  lacks  the  courage  to 
give  a  logically  unhappy  ending;  that  is,  an 
unhappy  ending  so  called,  because  it  would, 
in  fact,  in  the  long  run,  have  been  a  happy 
relief  for  any  sensible  man  to  be  freed  from 
the  incubus  of  such  a  wife  as  is  the  heroine 
of  "The   Spendthrift." 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  piece  is  un- 
interesting. On  the  contrary,  when  things  be- 
gin to  hum,  it  becomes  quite  absorbing.  The 
dialogue,  or  much  of  it,  is  very  good.  To  be 
sure,  the  rich  aunt  sermonizes  more  than  a 
little,  but  she  does  it  in  a  genuine,  sledge- 
hammer style  which  prevents  the  auditor  from 
being  rebellious.  And  when  the  husband  lets 
loose  his  pent-up  desperation  and  despair  in  a 
torrent  of  eloquence,  not  only  the  matter  of 
his  discourse  is  gripping  to  the  mind  and  the 
sympathies,  but  the  manner  of  it,  as  delivered 
by  Lionel  Adams,  is  earnest,  manly,  and  im- 
pressive. 

But,  to  follow  up  such  convincing  reality 
of  emotion  by  the  sentimental  insincerities  of 
the  last  act  was  an  error,  and  a  serious  one. 
Everybody  in  the  audience  was  distinctly 
aware  that  the  wife  could  not  be  made  over 
again.  A  fool  she  was  born,  and  a  fool  she 
would  remain,  and  a  heartless  fool  at  that. 
This  had  been  made  quite  manifest  in  the 
sequel  to  the  pretended  weeping  in  the  scene 
of  the  second  act,  when  she  cast  aside  all  pre- 
tense, after  a  moving  interview  with  her  hus- 
band, and  nibbled  chocolates  and  played  with 
cosmetics  as  cheerfully  as  if  the  man  who  had 
just  bared  his  desperate  soul  to  her  were  a 
hired    entertainer.. 

Apparently  the  author  forgot  this  revelation 
of  character  when  he  wrote  the  fourth  act, 
for  here  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the 
pretty  cockatoo  of  the  earlier  acts  has  de- 
veloped a  heart,  a  soul,  and  some  principles. 

It  never  fails,  when  players  are  called  upon 
to  act  such  sentimental  insincerities,  that  all 
naturalness  of  tone  and  manner  dies.  They 
fall  into  a  sort  of  drone.  It  is  the  uncon- 
scious rebellion  of  their  inner  selves,  I  sup- 
pose. Fortunately  the  last  act  is  short,  and 
did  not  make  too  great  a  demand  on  the  hus- 
band who  had  struck  the  note  of  convincing 
sincerity. 

The   play,   as   may   be   seen,    is   uneven   in 


merit  through  the  different  acts.  Probably  the 
second  act  is  the  best — they  seem  such  a 
casual  lot  in  the  first.  There  is  a  casual  en- 
gagement, a  casual  announcement,  and  a 
casual  reception  of  the  news.  The  rattling 
young  man  rattles  rather  too  much,  and  the 
fatiguing  artificiality  of  manner  of  Doris 
Mitchell,  the  leading  lady  of  the  company,  is 
more  pronounced  here  because  of  the  light- 
ness of  the  scenes.  Miss  Mitchell's  trouble, 
I  should  say,  is  that  she  is  thinking  more  of 
herself  than  she  is  of  her  role.  She  is  too 
much  of  an  overstudied  poser  to  be  quite  ac- 
ceptable, in  spite  of  a  number  of  credentials 
for  the  part :  a  pretty  face,  an  ornamental 
presence,  a  talent  for  dress :  and  an  effect  that 
she  succeeds  in  conveying  of  the  shallowness 
of  the  wife.  The  trouble  is,  nevertheless,  that 
Miss  Mitchell  is  shallow  in  her  method  of  de- 
picting shallowness. 

Pretty  little  Vivian  Martin  is  the  daintiest 
of  ingenues,  a  little  crude,  somewhat  un- 
finished, as  yet,  but  gifted  not  only  with 
Dresden-shepherdess  beauty,  but  with  win- 
someness.  Lizzie  McCall  has  appropriate 
genuineness  of  manner,  and  vigor  of  expres- 
sion as  the  aunt,  and  she  and  Forrest  Orr, 
who  plays  the  role  of  the  rattling  young  man, 
have  enough  humor  in  their  lines,  and  in 
their  way  of  delivering  them,  to  furnish  a 
cheerful  comedy  element  in  the  evening's  en- 
tertainment. 

The  move  that  the  management  had  made 
in  the  reduction  of  prices  was  evidently  a 
wise  one.  For  a  performance  without  a  star 
or  notables  it  was  the  best  attended  that  I 
remember  in  the  new  Columbia  Theatre.  I 
think,  however,  that  the  glad  tidings  had  come 
by  some  underground  railway  of  communica- 
tion that  there  was  to  be  a  night-gown  scene 
in  the  third  act.  At  any  rate,  there  was  an 
unusually  large  and  noticeably  expectant  au- 
dience of  men,  who,  apparently,  were  not  dis- 
appointed, and  who  frankly  showed  their  de- 
light at  Aunt  Gretchen's  vigorous  thrusts 
against  the  wives  of  the  day  who  toil  not,  nei- 
ther do  they  spin,  and  still  further  evade  their 
responsibilities  by  the  later-day  sin  of  race 
suicide. 

What  the  men  thought  who  customarily  urge 
their  wives  on  to  sartorial  and  motor-car  ex- 
travagance in  order  to  convince  a  doubting 
world  of  their  prosperity,  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing.  They  were  lost  sight  of  in  the 
wave  of  warm  approval  that  swept  toward  the 
footlights  from  treacherous  husbands,  and,  no 
doubt,  prudent  yet  longing  bachelors. 

The  author,  by  the  way,  brought  in  a  bit  of 
psychology  in  the  third  act  that  was  interest- 
ing enough  to  balance  partly  its  sensationalism. 
It  lay  in  the  revelation  made  by  the  wife, 
of  that  curious  sexlessness  of  attitude  toward 
men,  characteristic  of  one  type  of  the  Ameri- 
can girl,  which  so  excites  the  scorn  and  wrath 
of  French  observers,  as  evidenced  in  their 
fiction  and  books  of  comment.  The  wife  has 
calmly  accepted  twenty  thousand  dollars  from 
a  millionaire  admirer  ;  because  accepting  was 
her  strong  card.  She  "promised  him  nothing, 
and  gave  him  nothing,"  as  he  told  the  hus- 
band in  the  night-gown  scene.  The  wife, 
meanwhile,  is  trembling  and  shuddering  from 
head  to  foot,  not  only  with  fear,  but  with 
offended  modesty.  The  woman  who  could  so 
degrade  her  dignity  and  do  that  insensate 
thing  was  outraged  in  every  fibre  of  her  body 
by  the  indignity  that  was  put  upon  her.  It 
will  perhaps  seem  improbable,  yet  that  is  un- 
questionably one  phase  of  the  American  tem- 
perament which  so  puzzles  and  disconcerts 
European  observers,  throwing  them  all  out  in 
their    calculations. 


The  privilege  of  participating  in  the  selec- 
tion of  plays  has  been  leslored  to  the  leading 
actors  and  actresses  of  the  Comedie  Fran- 
chise; a  privilege  of  which  they  were  deprived 
about  ten  years  ago.  This  is  as  it  should  be 
in  the  case  of  that  institution,  for  the  socie- 
taires  in  question  are  well  qualified  to  pass 
judgment  on  such  matters.  It  would  be  disas- 
trous, however,  to  allow  the  average  actor  to 
have  a  choice  in  the  selection  of  plays  that 
depended  for  success  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
box-office  returns.  It  has  been  frequently  said 
that  when  the  actors  are  particularly  enthusi- 
astic at  rehearsal  in  predicting  the  success 
of  a  forthcoming  production,  the  play  is 
usually  far  from  proving  just  "the  thing"  the 
public  wants.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
no  unusual  occurrence  for  a  play  to  make  a 
pronounced  hit  after  the  actors  and  actresses 
at   rehearsal   had   predicted   its   signal    failure. 


The  Parisians  spent  more  than  $10,000,000 
on  public  amusements  last  year.  The  figure 
is  official,  being  known  because  of  the  tax 
for  the  poor  leveled  on  all  public  entertain- 
ments. This  tax  is  now  paid  by  the  public, 
the  managers  having  raised  their  prices  a 
year  ago   sufficiently  to  cover  it. 


She — There's  baby  crying  again ;  I'll  go 
and  sing  to  him.  He — For  heaven's  sake,  sit 
still  and  let  him  holler. — Musical  Courier, 

As  good  as  the  best  French  Champagne,  at 
half  the  price,  is  ASTI  SPECIAL,  SEC.  the 
Italian-Swiss  Colony's  choice  white  sparkling 
wine.  It  is  naturally  fermented  in  the  bottle 
and  not  carbonated,  and  may  be  had  at  any 
hotel,  restaurant,  or  cafe. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

"The  Spendthrift"  has  made  a  success  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre,  where  it  is  to  remain 
the  attraction  for  a  second  and  final  week, 
commencing  Monday  night,  August  S.  A  new 
scale  of  prices  has  been  proving  a  big  magnet. 
The  new  scale  calls  for  $1.50  and  $2  seats  on 
the  lower  floor ;  first  balcony,  $1  and  75c ; 
second  balcony,  50c  and  25c.  At  the  Wednes- 
day matinees  the  prices  are,  lower  floor,  all 
seats,  $1;  balcony,  50c;  second  balcony,  25c. 


A  sharp  encounter  of  wits  between  a  clever 
detective  and  a  rich  criminal  is  the  keynote 
of  Clay  M.  Greene  and  Harrison  Armstrong's 
latest  one-act  drama.  "The  Police  Inspector," 
which  is  to  be  performed  next  week  at  the  Or- 
pheum.  They  are  the  first  to  present  on  the 
stage  the  idea  of  an  inspector  of  detectives 
pitting  his  skill  in  the  third  degree  against  the 
will-power  and  keen  brain  of  a  great  man  of 
unquestioned  social  and  financial  standing. 
The  cast  of  "The  Police  Inspector"  will  in- 
clude Scott  Siggins,  John  T.  Doyle,  J.  J.  Wil- 
liams, Fred  A.  Turner,  and  Josephine  Foy. 
Gus  Sohlke's  Bama  Girls,  in  the  musical  fri- 
volity, "Toy  Shop  Pastimes,"  will  be  also  in- 
cluded in  next  week's  programme.  Jimmie 
Lucas  and  Josephine  Fields  are  features  of 
this  act,  which  is  rich  in  song,  dance,  and 
lively  repartee,  and  introduces  a  dashing  girl 
chorus.  Stepp,  Mehlinger  and  King  will  pre- 
sent a  singing  and  instrumental  act.  The 
three,  include  in  their  numbers  "The  Rosary" 
and  conclude  with  an  operatic  travesty.  Lou 
Anger,  the  German  soldier,  who  has  just 
finished  a  successful  engagement  as  the  prin- 
cipal comedian  of  Henry  W.  Savage's  New 
York  and  Chicago  success,  "The  Gay  Hus- 
sars," will  describe  the  trials  and  tribulations 
of  a  soldier  in  a  humorous  manner.  Next 
week  will  be  the  last  of  Thomas  J.  Ryan  and 
Mary  Richfield,  who  will  present  another 
Cressy  skit  called  "Mag  Haggerty,  M.  D." ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  McGreevy,  and  Granville 
and  Rogers.  It  will  also  conclude  the  en- 
gagement of  the  dancers,  the  Four  Fords. 


Theatre  list.  Ferris  Hartman  and  company 
will  return  to  the  Princess  Theatre  late  this 
month  for  an  indefinite  season.  The  Garrick, 
Novelty,  Van  Ness,  and  Savoy  Theatres  are 
still  dark.  The  Valencia  Theatre  is  now  a 
five-cent  moving  picture  house. 


A  new  Tivoli  Opera  House,  to  be  opened 
with  Mme.  Tetrazzini  as  the  grand  opera  star, 
is  one  of  the  promises  for  the  future.  It  can 
not  be  realized  too  soon. 


Eye 
Glasses 


TOEOCULARIUM 

644  market  st 
0pp.  Palace  Hotel 


AMUSEMENTS. 


The  next  attraction  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre, commencing  with  the  night  of  Monday, 
August  15,  will  be  the  comedy  triumph,  "Seven 
Days,"  which  has  been  the  leading  success  in 
New  York  since  its  opening  early  last  season. 
In  this  piece  a  party  of  New  York's  smart 
set  meet  for  dinner  and  are  quarantined  for 
a  week.  The  complications  are  amusing  in 
the  extreme.  

Cohan  and  Harris  will  send  "The  Fortune 
Hunter"  to  this  city  later  in  the  season.  It 
is  by  the  author  of  "Brewster's  Millions,"  and 
is  even  a  greater  hit  than  that  play. 


What  has  been  undoubtedly  the  dullest 
summer  theatrically  that  San  Francisco  has 
ever  known,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of 
that  of  1906,  is  drawing  to  a  close  with  no 
immediate  prospect  of  sudden  change  for 
the  better.  There  are  few  announcements  of 
coming    attractions    outside    of    the    Columbia 
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FW   ORPHFM     O'FARRELL  ST. 

Safest  and  most  magnificent  theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

"THE  POLICE  INSPECTOR,"  a  Dramatic 
Playlet  bv  Clav  M.  Greene  and  Harrison  Arm- 
strong; GCS  SOHLKE'S  "TOY  SHOP  PAS- 
TIMES," with  TIMMIE  LUCAS  AND  HIS 
DANCING  GIRLS:  STEPP,  JIEHLIXGER 
and  KING;  LOU  ANGER,  "The  German  Sol- 
dier"; THOS.  J.  RYAN  and  MARY  RICH- 
FIELD, in  Will  M.  Cressv's  skit,  "Mag  Hag- 
gertv,  M.  D.";  MR.  AND  MRS.  JACK  Mc- 
GREEVY;  GRANVILLE  and  ROGERS:  New 
Orpheum  Motion  Pictures;  Last  Week,  Great 
Terpsichorean  Hit,  THE  FOUR  FORDS,  in- 
troducing Dancing  of  Every  Style. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  SI-  Matinee  prices  Cexcept  Sundays  and 
holidays),  10c,  25c,  50c.  Phones  Douglas  70, 
Home  C  1570. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  eES»« 

^*         GOTTLOB,  MARX  &  CO.,  Mgrs. 

Phones:  Franklin  150        Home  C 5 783 

Nightly,    Including    Sunday 
Matinees    Wednesday    and   Saturday 
SECOND  AND  LAST  WEEK  BEGINS 
MONDAY,  AUGUST  8 
Frederic    Thompson    presents    Porter    Emerson 
Browne's  latest  dramatic  sensation 
THE  SPENDTHRIFT 
With   Doris  Mitchell 
Prices — Evgs.    and    Sat.    mat. :    Lower    floor, 
SI. 50  and  S2;  balcony,  SI  and  75c:  second  bal- 
cony, 50c,  25c.     Wed.  mat.,  25c,  50c,  $1. 

Aug.    15 — The    great    comedy    hit,    "SEVEN 
DAYS." 


THE  WAY  OUT  of  a  SOCIAL  DIIEMMA 


GETTING  a  fourth  hand  for  "bridge" 
is  only  one  of  a  thousand  social 
uses  of  the  Telephone,  and  Telephone 
Service  promotes  sociability  and  good  fellow- 
ship because  it  brings  neighbors  closer  together. 
Your  friends  all  live  within  talking  distance. 

It  is  the  same  with  your  out-of-town 
friends  —  the  universal  service  of  the  Bell 
System  makes  them  your  neighbors,  too.  Your 
voice  can  reach  all  by  means  of  the  Bell  Long 
Distance  Service. 

THE 

PACIFIC  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


Chicago  is  heavily  handicapped.  Conscious 
of  its  shortcomings  from  the  standpoint  of 
culture  and  society,  the  packing  city  neglects 
no  opportunity  to  get  abreast  of  the  times  ;  it 
has  its  eye  on  Boston  as  a  model  in  refine- 
ment, and  on  New  York  as  a  pattern  of  high 
life.  Do  we  not  know  our  failings?  recently 
asked  the  local  Tribune.  "Are  we  not  even 
now  edging  stealthily  on  culture  with  a  club 
in  one  hand  and  salt  in  the  other,  hoping 
and  praying  that  it  will  stand  still  long  enough 
for  us  to  use  the  one  or  the  other  on  it?  If 
we  can't  get  it  alive  with  the  salt,  at  least 
we  may  be  able  to  get  it  dead  with  the  club." 
In  view  of  such  earnestness  of  purpose,  no 
wonder  Chicago  is  grieved  that  its  pursuit  of 
culture  is  greeted  with  sneers.  Nor  is  that 
all,  or  the  worst.  By  reckless  expenditure, 
the  fashion  leaders  of  the  windy  city  have 
amassed  a  formidable  outfit  of  gowns,  dia- 
mond tiaras,  pearl  dog  collars,  necklaces,  and 
other  insignia  of  social  distinction  for  dis- 
play at  the  opera,  balls,  and  high  festivals. 
These  things  ought  to  have  been  the  pride  of 
-Chicago,  the  proud  answer  of  the  city  to  the 
haughty  airs  of  Xew  York's  Four  Hundred. 
the  indubitable  proof  that  society  flourishes  as 
luxuriantly  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan 
as  by  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  But  the  civic 
glory  of  Chicago  does  not  take  that  form ; 
those  diamond  tiaras  and  other  emblems  of 
wealth  have  caught  the  eye  of  the  Board  of 
Review  as  possible  objects  of  taxation,  and 
their  wearers  are  threatened  with  being  asked 
to  show  cause  why  they  should  not  be  as- 
sessed on  their  costly  belongings.  It's  a  dis- 
tressing situation,  accountable  for  only  on  the 
theory  that  the  winds  have  carried  some  Mil- 
waukee  atmosphere  down  the  lake. 


With  the  return  of  the  summer  wanderers 
from  Paris  the  whole  country  is  likely  to  be 
innoculated  with  a  revival  of  sealing-wax  lan- 
guage. The  latest  fad  of  the  gay  city  in  the 
stationary  line  is  attractive  boxes  containing 
twelve  different  colored  sticks  of  sealing-wax, 
with  the  explanation  that  white  is  to  be  used 
for  marriages,  black  for  mourning,  violet  for 
condolence,  chocolate  for  invitations  to  dinner 
parties,  scarlet  for  ordinary  business,  ruby  for 
love  letters,  green  for  hope,  blue  for  con- 
stancy, yellow  for  jealousy,  pale  green  for  let- 
ters of  reproach,  pale  pink  for  young  girls, 
and  gray  for  friends.  This  may  be  confusing 
on  occasion.  For  example,  what  would  be  the 
proper  course  if  one  wanted  to  write  to  a 
business  friend  who  was  in  mourning  for  his 
wife  and  whose  daughter  was  about  to  be 
married  ?  The  wish  to  condole  and  at  the 
same  time  express  hopes  for  his  daughter's 
happiness,  and  a  possible  desire  to  invite  him 
to  dinner  at  the  same  time  would  make  per- 
plexing demands  on  the  sealing-wax  depart- 
ment. It  will  be  observed,  too,  that  no  spe- 
cific color  is  designated  as  particularly  appro- 
priate for  dunning  letters. 


Now  we  know  the  reason.  For  several 
years  past  our  newspapers  and  critical  maga- 
zines have  been  deploring  the  dearth  of  men 
of  genius  ;  we  have  been  told,  until  we  have 
blushed  with  shame,  that  we  of  the  twentieth 
century  are  a  degenerate  race,  with  no  great 
artists,  or  great  poets,  or  great  novelists,  or 
great  anything.  But  we  are  not  to  blame. 
Mr.  Marcus  Stone  says  so.  This  authority 
will  be  remembered  as  a  painter  of  pretti- 
ness,  an  exponent  of  the  "Kiss-Me-Mammy" 
school,  whose  heroes  are  always  so  sweet  and 
heroines  sweeter.  Mr.  Stone  calls  our  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  during  the  first  twenty 
years  of  the  last  century  women  were  uncor- 
seted,  and  that  they  were  the  mothers  of  such 
men  as  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Carlyle,  Ruskin, 
Tennyson,  Browning,  and  so  on.  The  infer- 
ence is  obvious.  No  corseted  mother  can  pos- 
sibly have  a  son  or  daughter  of  genius.  And, 
according  to  Mr.  Stone,  no  great  man  or 
woman  has  been  born  since  1820.  This  news 
must  be  carefully  censored  from  all  news- 
papers mailed  to  Oyster  Bay,  for  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  have  so  graceful  a  painter  as  Mr. 
Stone  added  to   the  Ananias  Club. 


^"hat's  this  about  the  Kaiser's  champagne? 
Why,  'twas  but  a  month  or  so  ago  he  ad- 
dressed a  glowing  letter  to  German  students 
in  favor  of  strict  temperance,  and  it  stands  to 
his  record  that  he  informed  the  officers  of  his 
army  and  navy  that  it  was  quite  "good  form" 
to  drink  his  health  in  water.  Who,  then,  has 
dared  to  even  couple  his  name  with  cham- 
pagne? The  Strassburger  Post,  which  com- 
mits itself  to  the  assertion  that  among  those 
who  took  time  by  the  forelock  in  importing 
heavy  consignments  of  French  champagne  be- 
fore the  recent  increased  import  duty  came 
into  effect  was  none  other  than  the  Kaiser 
himself.  It  was  done  on  a  wholesale  scale, 
too,  for  "several  truckloads"  of  the  sparkling 
tipple  were  hurried  across  the  frontier  for  the 
imf  ;rial  cellars.  And  all  this  notwithstanding 
the    Kaiser's   recent  increase   in    salary7 ' 


There  are  occasions  when  the  observant 
s  'dent  of  the  passing  show  must  wish  the 
:ie  "Spapers  would  imitate  the  "follow-up"  sys- 
tem of  the  business  man.  Take  the  case  of 
hat  New  York  pastor,  for  example.    He  "mys- 


teriously disappeared"  on  a  Friday  night  while 
on  his  way  home  from  church,  and  was  heard 
of  no  more  until  late  Sunday  night,  when  he 
got  home  "half  dazed."  His  explanation  was 
that  a  strange  man  gave  him  a  cigar  in  the 
street-car,  and  that  he  lost  consciousness  after 
smoking  it,  remembering  nothing  until  he 
found  himself  wandering  in  the  Bronx.  But 
there  is  a  footnote  to  the  story.  The  pastor 
had  a  hundred  dollars  in  his  possession  when 
he  set  out  from  his  church  for  home,  and 
what  one  would  like  to  know  is  how  his  wife 
regarded  the  cigar  yarn,  and  whether  the  pas- 
tor has  ever  been  known  to  yearn  after  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  Great  White  Way? 
True,  a  hundred  dollars  do  not  go  far  in  the 
lobster  palaces  when  the  spender  knows  the 
ropes,  but  an  unsophisticated  pastor  might 
have  quite  a  lot  of  fun  on  that  sum.  Enough, 
at  any  rate,  to  leave  him  "half  dazed." 


So  a  vice-chancellor  in  New  Jersey  has  de- 
cided that  under  certain  circumstances  a  wife 
is  not  obliged  to  make  her  home  with  her 
husband's  relatives,  and  that  a  husband  who 
refuses  to  give  her  a  home  of  her  own  may 
be  required  to  provide  for  her  separate  main- 
tenance. The  Xew  York  Globe  asks,  Does  it 
work  both  ways?  May  a  husband  require  his 
wife  to  live  apart  from  his  mother-in-law  or 
other  in-laws?  If  she  refuses  to  do  so,  could 
he  be  held  responsible  for  her  maintenance 
and  support?  New  Jersey  justice  is  often- 
times a  fearful  and  wonderful  thing — a  thing 
possessed  of  unique  capacities  and  powers — 
but  even  it  will  be  treading  on  dangerous 
ground  if  it  undertakes  to  codify  the  relations 
of  mother-in-law  and  daughter-in-law.  father- 
in-law  and  son-in-law,  sister-in-law  and 
brother-in-law.  There  are  some  things  the 
attempted  regulation  of  which  is  much  worse 
than  no  regulation.  Better  leave  them  to 
Punch  and  Judge  and  Life.  The  buffoon 
makes  rules  concerning  them  every  day,  rules 
which  he  has  been  making  from  time  imme- 
morial. His  laughter  goes  further  than  laws 
and  policemen. 

Who  shall  decide,  for  example,  just  how 
late  a  bride  may  change  her  mind?  If  ever 
a  man  was  sure  of  his  partner  it  was  he  who, 
an  hour  before  the  wedding  ceremony,  met  his 
bride  on  the  street,  and  was  told  by  her  to 
wait  round  the  corner  sixty  minutes  later,  be- 
cause she  did  not  want  her  mother  to  know  she 
was  going  out  to  be  married.  He  waited,  but 
instead  of  the  bride  there  came  a  little  sister 
with  a  message  saying  the  proposed  candidate 
for  matrimony  had  "changed  her  mind."  So 
the  bridegroom  waited  round  the  corner  some 
more,  prolonged  his  vigil,  in  fact,  till  nearly 
midnight.  Then  he  was  rewarded  by  the 
casual  passing-by  of  his  fair  one,  whom  he 
greeted  not  with  kisses  and  cuddles,  but  with 
fisticuffs.  And  the  man  of  law  who  was  requi- 
sitioned to  adjudicate  on  the  circumstances 
upheld  the  right  of  the  coy  one  to  alter  her 
mind  at  the  eleventh  hour,  but  also  decided 
that  under  such  conditions  the  bridegroom 
might  be  excused  a  "revulsion  of  feeling." 

A  poetry  dinner  killed  an  evening  for  a 
hundred  Londoners  the  other  night.  They 
were  a  random  lot.  it  seems,  characters 
jostling  one  another  irrespective  of  proportion 
or  merit.  Thus  there  were  fourteen  Byron 
characters  to  eleven  of  Shakespeare,  none  of 
Chaucer,  none  of  Spenser,  two  of  Robert 
Buchanan,  and  one  of  that  illustrious  poet, 
George  R.  Sims.  The  dinner  seems  to  have 
been  a  challenge  rather  than  a  stimulus  to  the 
poetic  afflatus.  There  was  a  touch  of  peculiar 
irony  in  seeing  the  Blessed  Damozel  and  Fra 
Lippo  Lippi  comparing  notes  over  filleted  tur- 
bot  and  lamb  cutlets,  or  Juliet  toying  with  a 
cigarette  and  the  Arch  Druid  wrestling  with 
a  huge  cigar.  The  hostess  of  the  occasion, 
the  Baroness  de  Bertouch,  defended  the  festi- 
val on  the  plea  that  money  is  wanted  to 
carry  out  the  "missionary  object"  of  securing 
a  revival  of  interest  in  poetry,  "and  the  best 
way  to  get  people  together  is  to  have  a 
dinner." 


In  a  comparison  between  American  and 
English  girlhood  the  London  Times  has  some- 
thing to  say  incidentally  about  the  American 
man.  By  nature,  we  are  assured,  the  Ameri- 
can girl  is  colder  and  less  emotional  than  the 
English  girl,  and  her  attitude  towards  men  is 
one  of  unfailing  good  comradeship.  Yet  at 
the  same  time  women  are  considered  by 
American  men  as  a  race  apart,  who  must  be 
placed  on  a  pedestal  and  propitiated  by  much 
attention  and  many  offerings.  In  a  sense  the 
chivalric  instinct  is  almost  too  deeply  im- 
planted in  the  American  man,  and  in  many  of 
his  ideas  concerning  women  he  is,  although  he 
would  be  horrified  to  be  told  so,  curiously 
mediaeval.  And  here  again  we  come  upon  one 
of  those  deep  lines  of  cleavage  which  divide 
the  American  ideals  for  womanhood  from  the 
English.  In  England,  before  marriage,  the 
man  and  the  girl  see  comparatively  little  of 
each  other,  but  after  marriage  the  common 
life  is  a  necessity,  and  the  woman  must  be 
prepared  to  study  his  interests  and  to  make 
them  more  or  less  her  own.  In  America,  be- 
fore marriage,  the  man  and  the  girl  are  ex- 
cellent friends  and  comrades,  enjoying  much 
freedom  in  their  intercourse;  after  marriage 
the   two    seem    to    lead    separate    lives.      The 


man  is  wholly  wrapped  up  in  his  business,  and 
the  woman,  when  her  work  in  the  house  is 
over,  devotes  most  of  her  energies  to  the  pur- 
suit of  social  pleasures.  In  fact,  they  can  not 
really  be  said  to  lead  a  common  life.  To  a 
large  extent  this  is  the  man's  fault ;  for  he  as  a 
rule  considers  his  wife  such  a  delicate  object 
that  she  is,  so  to  speak,  put  under  a  glass  case, 
and  all  cares  and  worries  and  even  rightful 
responsibilities  are  carefully  kept  from  her. 
She  takes  no  active  part  in  the  man's  every-  I 
day  life,  for  she  is  often  completely  ignorant 
of  his  financial  position,  and  is  absolutely  de-  ! 
pendent  upon  him  for  every  penny.  The  idea 
of  marriage  settlements  or  a  definite  allow-  | 
ance  is  abhorrent  to  the  American  mind  ;  and 
yet,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  American 
woman,  with  all  her  independence,  is  the  most 
dependent  of  women  ;  for  is  not  he  who  holds 
the  purse-strings  after  all  the  real  master? 


differ  with  the  learned  Dr.  Osier  as  to  , 
the  limit  of  the  average  man's  usefulness,  nor 
shall  I  touch  upon  the  subject  of  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  that  of  the  male  actor ;  but  I  do 
want  to  say,  and  I  want  to  say  it  emphatically, 
that  there  is  positively  no  age  limit  for  the 
woman  actor.  All  else  being  equal,  a  dra- 
matic artiste  at  thirty  years  of  age  ought  to 
far  excel  herself  at  twenty;  and  when  she 
reaches  fifty  she  ought  to  show  as  much  im- 
provement over  what  she  was  at  forty  as  at 
the  latter  age  she  showed  over  what  she  had 
been  at  twenty-five."  This  certainly  ought  to 
make  Mr.  Belasco  very  popular  with  Ameri- 
can  actresses   of  uncertain  age. 


Upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
were  expended  on  the  funeral  of  Edward  VII. 
The  heaviest  item  was  entailed  by  the  travel- 
ing and  subsistence  expenses  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  figured  in  the  ceremony, 
and  next  came  the  cost  of  entertaining  the 
royal  and  foreign  guests,  but  no  light  is 
thrown  on  the  cost  of  America's  representa- 
tive. The  fact  that  the  account  includes  over 
twenty  thousand  dollars  for  "railway  ex- 
penses" is  a  solid  contradiction  of  the  popular 
impression  that  royalty  can  use  the  railroad 
free  of  cost.  As  a  matter  fact  royal  trains 
have  not  only  to  be  paid  for,  but  to  be  paid 
for  at  much  higher  than  the  usual  rates. 


David  Belasco  is  writing  a  series  of  articles 
entitled  "Six  Talks  to  the  Stage-Struck  Girl" 
for  the  New  York  American.  The  key-note, 
or  rather  the  theme,  of  his  remarks,  is  summed 
up  as  follows :  "The  public,  which  is  col- 
lectively supposed  to  demand  youth  and  beauty 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  else,  vastly  prefers  real 
women  to  jellyfish  actresses."  "There  is  per- 
haps nothing,"  says  Mr.  Belasco,  "quite  so 
much  overrated,  in  this  day  and  generation,  as 
is  youth  in  its  relation  to  success.  .  .  . 
Now    it   is   not   my   purpose    in    this    paper    to 


An  English  north-country  paper  frowns 
upon  the  known  ambition  of  the  mayor  of  its 
town  to  be  made  a  knight  for  his  distinguished 
services  in  receiving  royalty,  and  narrates  for 
the  benefit  of  the  aspirant  this  anecdote : 
When  Adam  Black,  the  Edinburgh  publisher, 
was  sounded  on  the  subject  of  receiving 
knighthood,  he  said :  "Xae,  nae ;  it  wadna 
dee.  You  see,"  he  added,  "if  a  boy  cam  into 
ma'  shop  and  said,  'A  ha'peth  o'  slate-pencil, 
Sir  Adam,'  it  wadna  sound  wee!." 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


At    his    first    wedding    engagement,   as    of- 
ficiating clergyman,  the  nervous  young  minis- 
ter   asked :       "Is    it    kistomary 
bride  ?" 


cuss    the 


The  subjoined  item  appeared  in  a  French 
newspaper :  "There  was  found  in  the  river 
this  morning  the  body  of  a  soldier  cut  to 
pieces  and  sewed  up  in  a  sack.  The  circum- 
stances seem  to  preclude  any  suspicion  of  sui- 
cide." 


When  some  celebrated  pictures  of  Adam 
and  Eve  were  seen  on  exhibition,  Mr.  McNab 
was  taken  to  see  them.  "I  think  no  great 
things  of  the  painter,"  said  the  gardener ; 
"why,  man !  tempting  Adam  wi'  a  pippin  of 
a  variety  that  wasna  known  until  about  twenty 
years  ago  !" 

A  lady  undertook  to  explain  to  Douglas 
Jerrold  the  beauties  of  the  five  points  of  Cal- 
vanism.  Jerrold  listened  patiently  until  the 
doctrine  of  election  had  been  elucidated,  when 
he  exclaimed :  "Well,  if  I  had  known  that 
I  was  born  to  be  damned,  I'll  be  damned  if  I 
would  have  been  born." 


James  Albery,  the  dramatist,  was  descend- 
ing the  steps  of  his  club,  when  a  stranger 
addressed  him  thus :  "I  beg  your  pardon, 
but  is  there  a  gentleman  in  this  club  with  one 

eye  of  the  name  of  X ?"    Albery  answered 

the    question    at    once    by    another :      'Stop    a 
moment.     What's  the  name  of  his  other  eye?" 


Makart,  the  great  Viennese  painter,  was 
taciturn  to  a  fault.  It  is  related  of  him  that 
once  at  a  dinner  party  he  sat  next  to  Mrae. 
Gallmeyer  for  a  whole  hour  without  uttering 
a  syllable,  when  his  fair  neighbor  playfully 
nudged  him  with  her  elbow  and  said:  "Come, 
Herr  von  Makart,  let  us  change  the  conversa- 
tion." 


A  famous  North  Carolina  clergyman,  while 
preaching  from  the  text,  "He  giveth  his  be- 
loved sleep,"  stopped  in  the  middle  of  his 
discourse,  gazed  upon  his  slumbering  congre- 
gation, and  said :  "Brethren,  it  is  hard  to 
realize  the  unbounded  love  which  the  Lord 
appears  to  have  for  a  large  portion  of  my 
auditory." 

The  late  John  Heneage  Jesse,  the  well- 
known  author,  had  an  aversion,  amounting  to 
a  positive  'phobia,  for  the  British  Jeames.  He 
has  been  known  to  stand  in  St.  James  Street, 
on  a  drawing-room  day,  at  the  edge  of  the 
curb,  and  with  the  end  of  his  stick,  which  he 
dipped  into  the  road-puddle,  daub  the  immacu- 
late stockings  of  the  passing  flunkies,  who,  as 
he  well  knew,  dare  not  move  from  their  sta- 
tions, accompanying  the  act  with  much  oppro- 
brious language. 

A  blind  man  in  Khoota  (a  Caucasian  vil- 
lage )  came  back  from  the  river  one  night, 
bringing  a  pitcher  of  water  and  carrying  in 
his  hand  a  lighted  lantern.  Some  one,  meet- 
ing him,  said:  "You're  blind;  it's  all  the 
same  to  you  whether  it's  day  or  night.  Of 
what  use  to  you  is  a  lantern  ?"  "I  don't 
carry  the  lantern  in  order  to  see  the  road," 
replied  the  blind  man,  "but  to  keep  some  fool 
like  you  from  running  against  me  and  break- 
ing   my  pitcher." 

The  children  of  an  infant  school  in  Wales 
are  taught  very  much  by  signs.  The  hand  of 
the  teacher  sloped  signifies  "oblique" ;  the 
hand  held  flat,  "horizontal"  ;  the  hand  upright, 
"perpendicular."  One  of  the  Welsh  bishops 
was  preaching  one  day  in  behalf  of  the  school, 
when,  observing  several  children  whispering 
together,  he  held  his  hand  upright  in  a  warn- 
ing manner,  meaning  thereby  to  impose 
silence,  on  which  almost  the  whole  school, 
in  the  midst  of  the  sermon,  shouted  out, 
"Perpendicular !" 

An  old  lawyer  in  Paris  had  instructed  a 
very  young  client  of  his  to  weep  every  time 
he  struck  the  desk  with  his  hand.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  barrister  forgot  himself  and  struck 
the  desk  at  the  wrong  moment;  the  client  fell 
to  sobbing  and  crying.  "What  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?"  asked  the  presiding  judge.  "Well, 
he  told  me  to   cry   as   often  as  he  struck  the 

,  table."  Here  was  a  nice  predicament,  but 
the  astute  lawyer  was   equal  to   the   occasion. 

,  Addressing  the  jury,  he  said:  "Well,  gentle- 
men, let  me  ask  you  how  you  can  reconcile 
the  idea  of  crime  in  conjunction  with  such 
candor  and  simplicity?  I  await  your  verdict 
with  the  most  perfect  confidence." 


Mary  was  a  buxom  country  lass,  and  her 
father  was  an  upright  deacon  in  a  Connecti- 
cut village.  Mary's  plan  of  joining  the  boys 
and  girls  in  a  nutting  party  was  frustrated  by 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  number  of  the 
"brethren"  on  their  way  to  conference,  and 
Mary  had  to  stay  at  home  and  get  dinner  for 
her  father's  clerical  guests.  Her  already 
ruffled  temper  was  increased  by  the  reverend 
visitors  themselves,  who  sat  about  the  stove 
and  in  the  way.      One   of  the  good  ministers 


noticed  the  wrathful  impatience,  and,  desiring 
to  rebuke  the  sinful  manifestations,  said, 
sternly :  "Mary,  what  do  you  think  will  be 
your  occupation  in  hell  ?"  "Pretty  much  the 
same  as  it  is  on  earth,"  she  replied;  "cooking 
for    ministers. " 


On  the  first  night  of  a  new  piece,  a  pretty 
young  actress  advanced  to  the  front  of  the 
stage  flaunting  in  an  exquisite  new  costume. 
"That  must  have  cost  three  thousand  francs!" 
said,  audibly,  a  lady  who  sat  with  her  hus- 
band in  the  front  row.  "No,  no — only  twenty- 
five  hundred,"  he  said,  mechanically.  Then 
he  found  her  eye  fixed  on  him,  and  was  silent. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

The  Limit. 
Brothers,  I  am  sixty-one, 
And  my  work  on  earth  is  done; 
Peace  should  follow  after  storm, 
Reach  me  down  the  chloroform. 

—Dr.    Osier. 


An  Unplesant  Tendency. 
It  gives  a  married  man  the  chills 

And  chronic  blues 
When  marriage  merely  runs  to  bills. 

Instead  of  coos.         — Pittsburg  Post. 


Once  in  a  while  amateur  artists  venture  on 
very  delicate  ground.  A  lady  of  New  York 
City  who  is  clever  with  the  brush  not  long 
ago  painted  a  tapestry  of  Tannhauser  and 
Venus.  "Well,  my  dear,"  she  said  to  a  female 
friend,  "how  do  you  like  it?  Do  you  think 
I  have  got  Venus  Venusy  enough?"  "Well, 
I  don't  know  what  you  think,  of  course,"  was 
the  reply;  "but  if  she  were  any  more  Venusy" 
— with  severity — "you  couldn't  show  it." 


The  lady  of  the  house  was  a  handsome 
woman  of  a  mature  order  of  beauty,  and  when 
she  had  completed  her  toilet  she  gazed  fondly 
at  herself  in  the  glass,  and  remarked  to  her 
new  maid:  "You'd  give  a  good  deal  to  be 
as  good  looking  as  I  am,  wouldn't  you,  now  ?" 
"Yes'm ;  almost  as  much  as  you  would  give 
to  be  as  young  as  I  am."  It  is  not  believed 
that  this  epigrammatic  young  woman  will  be 
chosen  again  at  the  expiration  of  her  present 
term. 


Mrs.  Somerville  had,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
power  of  concentration,  and  became  so  ab- 
sorbed in  her  task  as  to  be  unconscious  of 
what  was  going  on  around  her.  Dr.  Somer- 
ville told  Harriet  Martineau  that  he  once  laid 
a  wager  with  a  friend  that  he  would  abuse 
Mrs.  Somerville  in  a  loud  voice  to  her  face 
and  she  would  take  no  notice,  and  he  did  so. 
Sitting  close  to  her,  he  confided  to  his  friend 
the  most  injurious  things — that  she  rouged, 
that  she  wore  a  wig,  and  other  such  nonsense, 
uttered  in  a  very  loud  voice.  Her  daughters 
were  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  while  the  slan- 
dered lady  sat  placidly  writing.  At  last  her 
husband  made  a  dead  pause  after  her  name, 
on  which  she  looked  up  with  an  innocent, 
"Did   you   speak  to   me?" 


A  ludicrous  incident  occurred  when  Carter. 
the  lion  king,  as  he  was  called,  was  exhibiting 
with  Ducrow,  at  London.  A  manager  with 
whom  Carter  had  made  and  broken  an  engage- 
ment, issued  a  writ  against  him.  The  bailiffs 
came  up  to  the  stage  door  and  asked  for  Car- 
ter. "Show  the  gentlemen  up,"  said  Ducrow ; 
and  when  they  reached  the  stage  there  sat 
Carter  composedly  in  the  great  cage,  with  an 
enormous  lion  on  each  side  of  him.  "There's 
Mr."  Carter,  waiting  for  you,  gentlemen,"  said 
Ducrow ;  "Go  in  and  take  him.  Carter,  my 
boy,  open  the  door."  Carter  proceeded  to  obey, 
at  the  same  time  eliciting  by  a  private  signal 
a  tremendous  roar  from  his  companions.  The 
bailiffs  staggered  back  in  terror,  rolled  over 
each  other  as  they  rushed  downstairs,  and 
nealy   fainted  before  they   reached  the   street. 


Incognito. 
[  Read    at    a    recent    social    gathering    of    arm 
officers  on  Governors  Island.] 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast 
As  through  a  town  in  Europe  passed 
A  quiet  man,  with  stealthy  tread, 
Who  now  and  then  in  whisper  said, 
Incognito! 

Before  him  blared  a  big  brass  band, 
He  shot  off  guns  with  either  hand; 
A  red  torch   flared  above  his  head, 
And  as  he  cheered  again  he  said, 
Incognito! 

He  wore  a  sash  red,  white  and  blue, 
At  times  he  beat  a  bass  drum,  too, 
And  then  he  stood  upon  his  head, 
As   with   a  wink  he  said, 
Incognito! 

"Is  that  your  name?"  the  old  man  cried. 
He  waved  the  questioner  aside, 
"Begone!  thy  query  gives  me  dread, 
I'm  traveling  you  see,"  he  said, 
Incognito ! 

"Stay!"  cried  a  maid,  "aren't  you  T.  R., 
The   mighty    hunter    from    afar  ?" 
The  stranger  flushed  and  hung  his  head, 
I'm  trying  hard  to  keep,  he  said. 

Incognito: 

Where'er  he  went  'twas  just  the  same, 
But  when  they  asked  him  for  his  name 
He  would   not  mention  it;   instead, 
He  tried  to  ride  away  and  said, 
Incognito ! 

And  then  as  through  the  land  he  passed 
And  when  he  sailed  for  home  at  last, 
Nobody  knew  the  strange  man's  name, 
Nobody  knew  from  whence  he  came. 
His  modest  ways,  his  cringing  mien 
Left  memories  calm,  and  most  serene. 
And,    if  you   ask  the  people  there 
Just  who   he  was,   with  puzzled  air 
Each  one  will  say,  and  shake  his  head, 
He   never  told,    he  only  said, 
Incognito! 

— New    York    Times. 


Out  of  Reach. 
Pretty  little  chorus  girl  sitting  on  the  beach; 
Along    comes     a     chappie,     and     says,     "You're     a 

peach!" 
"I   may  be  what  you  say,"  she  speaks,  putting  on 

a  frown, 
"But    don't    think    for    a    minute    that    you'll    ever 

shake  me  down!"  — The  Quince. 


A  Pertinent  Question. 

Why  not  send  her  a  box  of  candy  while  on 
her  vacation  ?  She  would  be  so  pleased.  An 
order  left  at  Geo.  Haas  &  Sons  will  be  care- 
fully filled  and  immediately  sent  by  mail  or 
express.  Four  conveniently  located  stores: 
Phelan  Building,  Fillmore  at  Ellis,  Van  Ness 
at  Sutter,  and  28  Market  St.,  near  Ferry. 


EVERY  MAN 


needs  rest,  recreation  and  relief  from  the  worry 
and  care  of  business  in  the  good  uld  Summer 
time,  when  a  judicious  use  of 


HUNTER 
WHISKEY 


in  the  FRAGRANT  JULEP  or  the  cool,  sparkling- 
HIGH-BALL  will  refresh,  strengthen  and  restore. 


Sold  at  all  first-class  enfes  and  by  jobbcrB. 
WM.   LANAHAN  A  SON,  Baltimore  Md. 
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THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

SAVINGS  (THE  GERMAN   BANK)    COMMERCIAL 

(Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Guaranteed    Capital    $  1,200,000.00 
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SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 
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Capital $4,000,000 
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SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


MORE  THAN 

5% 

The    increased    cost   of    living    has 

made    it   necessary    for   the  investor 

to  seek  a  larger  retarn  on  his  money. 

To  meet  this  demand  we  have  a  carefully  prepared 

list  of  bonds  yielding  a  high  rate  and  affording 

SAFETY  OF  PRINCIPAL   &  INTEREST 


Writt  far 


ular 


SUTRO  &>  CO. 

412  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F. 
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(  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
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(  THE  STOCK  AND  BOND  EXCHANGE.  S.  F. 
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RRANCH    OFFICES 

Palace  Hold,  San  Francisco.      Hold  Alexandria.  Los  Angeles. 
Ho l el  dd  Coronado,  Coromdo  Beach. 
Correspondents :    Harris,    Winthrop    8c    Co..    25 
Pine  St..  New  York:  3  The  Rookery,  Chicago. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Established    1850 


OF  HARTFORD 
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San    Francisco 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 
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PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 
MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY  BUILDING.  129  LadadorJ  SI 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  KENNY.  W.  L.  W.  MILLER. 

Manager  Assistant    ' 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of   the   social    happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay    of    San    Francisco    will   be    found   in 
the  following  department : 

The  social  events  of  the  week  have  followed  in 
quiet  sequence  with  nothing  suggestive  as  yet  of 
an  awakening  from  the  monotonous  calm  prevailing 
in  town   for  the  past  month. 

Activities  continue  at  Santa  Barbara,  though  a 
number  of  those  instrumental  in  promoting  gayeties 
during  July,  have  returned  to  their  homes  here, 
preparatory  to  a  few  weeks  at  Tahoe  and  the 
golf  tournament  at  Del  Monte- 
Picnics  and  outdoor  parties  during  the  day- 
light hours,  and  in  the  evening  as  well,  are  the 
favorite  forms  of  amusement  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  from  Santa  Barbara  to  San  Rafael  have 
been  recorded  any  number  of  these  pleasant  af- 
fairs— all  informal  and  thoroughly  characteristic 
of  vacation   and   summer. 

Engagements  and  weddings  are  furnishing  little 
food  for  social  gossip;  only  one  or  two  having 
been  noted  within  the  last   few  days. 

The  "matinee"  dance  on  hoard  the  California 
was  the  one  pretentious  event  of  the  week,  and 
.served  to  assemble  a  large  number  of  the  younger 
set  identified  with  the  entertainments  in  service 
circles,  and  to  afford  the  unusual  pleasure  of  a 
large  midsummer  dance. 

The  engagement  was  announced  during  the  week 
of  Miss  B.  Lilienthal,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  R.  Lilienthal  and  a  niece  of  the  late  Mr.  Philip 
Lilienthal  and  Dr.  Harry  Wiel.  No  date  has  been 
set  for  the  wedding. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of  Miss 
Lolita  Folsom  of  San  Francisco  and  Mr.  J.  E. 
Elliott  of  Pacific  Grove.  Miss  Folsom  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Folsom  and 
Mr.  Elliott  is  a  graduate  of  Stanford  University. 
No  date  has  been  set  for  the  wedding. 

Miss  Marie  Lundeen,  daughter  of  Colonel  John 
A.  Lundeen  and  Mrs.  Lundeen,  was  married 
Thursday  evening,  August  4,  to  Lieutenant 
Pritchett,  U.  S.  A.,  at  the  home  of  her  uncle  at 
Minneapolis. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Harriett  Sterling  and  En- 
sign Richmond  Kelley  Turner  took  place  Wednes- 
day evening  at  the  bride's  home  at  Stockton  and 
was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  guests  from 
this   city. 

The  matinee  dance  on  board  the  California  at 
Mare  Island  on  Monday  was  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  guests  from  town.  Among  those  who 
went  up  from  here  were  Miss  Anna  Peters,  Miss 
Florence  Eraverman,  Miss  Jennie  Lee,  Miss  Edith 
Metcalfe,  Miss  Florence  Cluff,  and  Miss  Nina 
Blow.  Among  others  present  were  Admiral  and 
Mrs.  Giles  Harber,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Ward 
Ellis,  Paymaster  and  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Douglas, 
Miss  Virginia  Dickins,  Miss  Sally  Simons,  Miss 
Emily  Simons,  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Hugo  Osterhaus, 
Ensign  and  Itlrs.  Crosse,  Ensign  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Glassford,  Naval  Constructor  and  Mrs.  Dun- 
can  Gatewood. 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Hathaway  entertained  Mrs. 
Kip  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Robinson,  at  luncheon 
at  her  home,  Sycamore  Park,  on  Monday.  Among 
those  present  were  Mrs.  Emma  Shafter  Howard, 
Mrs.  Emilia  F.  Ashburner,  Mrs.  William  Hatha- 
way, Mrs.  Clinton  Day,  Mrs.  Mansfield  Lovell, 
Miss  Day,  and  Miss  Hathaway. 

Miss  Lily  O'Connor  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  Monday  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Smith  Hollis  McKim  and  the  Baroness 
de    Chauban. 

Miss  Sarah  Redington  entertained  at  a  lunch- 
eon on  Friday  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Harry  Stetson. 
Her  guests  included  Mrs.  Arturo  Oreno,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Alexander,  Miss  Delfino  Dibblee,  and  Miss 
Elizalde,  Miss  Mary  Ward,  Miss  Kathleen  Clasby, 
Miss  Virginia  Cleary,  Miss  Elsie  Tracy,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Cleary,  Miss  Gladys  Ragan,  Miss  Helen 
Barry,  Miss  Margaret  Bayreuther,  Miss  Henrietta 
O'Niel,  Miss  May  McKinley,  Miss  May  Fitzgerald, 
Miss     Ethel     Browne,    Miss     Helen      Bruce,     Miss 
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sages 

far  sweeter  seem  when 
sent  by  loving  hearts  to 
hearts  of  answering  love, 
and  happy  they  who 
give  or  receive  a  box  of 

Quality  Chocolates 

that  bear  the  stamp  of 

Pig  and  Whistle 

"THE  TASTE  YOU 
NEVER  FORGET" 

130  Post  St.,  above  Kearny 


Myrtle  Mollette,  Miss  Claire  Steinbring,  Miss 
Gladys  Cronan,  Miss  Ada  Howard,  Miss  Ruth 
Ryan.  Miss  Margaret  McEIearncy.  and  Miss  Ethel 
Williams. 

Mr.  Knox  Maddox,  who  is  at  Santa  Barbara 
for  the  summer,  entertained  fourteen  guests  at 
a   luncheon  Saturday  at  the  Putter  Country  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Garneau  of  St.  Louis  were 
the  guests  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  by  Mrs. 
Francis  J.    Sullivan    on    Tuesday    night. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Huff  entertained  at 
a  dinner  at  their  quarters  at  Verba  Buena  Satur- 
day evening  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Huff's  mother,  Mrs. 
Klieneberger,  who  has  been  their  guest  for  the 
past  two  weeks.  Among  those  present  were  Ad- 
miral and  Mrs.  John  Milton,  Major  and  Mrs.  Hall, 
Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Morris,  Mrs.  Harrington, 
Pavmaster  Skipworth,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Saeltzer,  and 
Mr.    Walter    Diehl. 

Mrs.  John  Milton  entertained  at  a  bridge  party 
and  tea  at  her  home  Saturday  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Reginald  Nicholson  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Among 
the  guests  were  Mrs.  E.  A.  Selfridge,  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Le  Fevre,  Mrs.  Frederick  von  Scbrader, 
Mrs.  Miller,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Whiting,  Mrs.  Willis 
Kelley,  Mrs.  Edward  Eberle,  Mrs.  Thomas  Lake 
Miller,  Miss  Palmer,  Mrs.  Guy  Brown,  Mrs. 
Charles   Huff,    Mrs.    Klieneberger,    and    Mrs.   Hall. 

Mr.  John  Lawson  entertained  at  an  informal 
luncheon  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  Monday,  at 
which  his  guests  were  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin, 
Miss  Virginia  Joliffe,  Mr.  Horace  Pillsbury,  Mr. 
Stewart  Lowery,  and  Mr.   Raymond  Armsby. 

Miss  Louise  Runyon  of  New  York,  who  is  the 
guest  of  Miss  Dorothy  Boericke,  was  the  guest 
of  honor  at  a  moonlight  party  at  Tamalpais  on 
Saturday  evening.  The  party  was  chaperoned  by 
Mrs.  Ralston  White.  Among  the  guests  were  Miss 
Marian  Marvin,  Miss  Florida  Hunt,  Miss  Natalie 
Hunt.  Miss  Lillian  Whitney,  Miss  Maud  Wilson, 
Mr.  Spencer  Grant,  Mr.  Garth  Boericke,  Mr. 
Harry  Miller,  and   Mr.   Herbert  Gallagher. 

Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson  was  hostess  at  a  moon- 
light picnic  at  Santa  Barbara  on  Saturday  even- 
ing. Her  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Mayo  Newhall,  Miss  Marion  Newhall,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Newhall,  Miss  Julia  Langhorne,  Miss  Helene 
Irwin,  Mr.  Templeton  Crocker,  and  Mr.  Knox 
Maddox. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood  entertained  infor- 
mally at  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on 
Monday. 

Miss  Christine  Pomeroy  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Francesca  Club  on  Thursday,  which 
she  gave  in  honor  of  Miss  Jeanette  Klauder  of 
Philadelphia,  who  has  been  her  guest  for  several 
weeks. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Oscar  W.  Koester  entertained 
at  dinner  Saturday  complimentary  to  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Pollock  and  Mrs.  Pollock,  who  leave 
shortly  for  the  East.  Among  their  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  Gatewood.  Miss  Nina  Blow, 
Miss  Virginia  Dickins,  Captain  James  T.  Gillmore, 
and    Ensign    Newton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Higgins  entertained  at 
dinner  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Saturday  evening. 
Among  their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Holmes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Fennimore,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Morton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Richardson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt.  Mrs. 
J.    H.    Wallace,  and    Miss  Carlotta    Mabury. 

At  the  Hotels. 

San  Francisco  arrivals  at  Hotel  del  Coronado, 
Coronado  Beach,  for  the  past  week  included  Mr. 
Charles  Fletcher  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Chambers,  Miss  Helen  Chambers,  Mr.  R.  L.  Cham- 
bers, Mr.  H.  E.  Chambers,  Mrs.  M.  I.  Sichel,  Mrs. 
Lillian  Wolcott-Thomas,  Mr.  J.  L.  Harrington, 
Mr.  Sidney  L.  Plant,  Mr.  Henry  Rathjen  and 
daughter,  Mr.  A.  Faget,  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Wann. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  -Etna  Springs  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Schilling,  Miss  Schilling,  Mr. 
Alphonse  Hirsch,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Larkey,  Mr.  Sanford 
Larkev,  Mr.  Jefferson  Larkey,  Mr.  Chapin  Tubbs, 
Mrs.  W.  B.'  Tubbs,  Miss  Merritt  Reid,  Miss 
Marion  Stone,  Mr.  Harold  W.  Bingham,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Hess,  Miss  Carola  Hess,  Miss  Ella 
Hess,  Miss  S.  L.  Gibbons,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
McDonald,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Morse,  Mr.  Wellington 
Morse,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Lavenson  and 
child,  Mr.  Nathan  F.  Coombs,  Mr.  Foster  H. 
Roher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Troury,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  H.   Francis,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Willis. 


Bohemian  Club  Concert. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Bohemian  Club 
concert,  to  be  held  Tuesday  afternoon,  August 
9,  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre,  will  be  the  first 
appearance  of  Henry  Hadley,  leader  of  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  Seattle.  He  will  con- 
duct an  overture  of  his  own  composition  en- 
titled "In  Bohemia."  Most  of  the  programme 
will  naturally  be  given  up  to  the  music  of  this 
year's  Grove  Jinks,  "The  Cave  Man,"  of  which 
Mr.  Charles  K.  Field  is  Sire,  and  for  which 
Mr.  W.  J.  McCoy  has  written  the  music.  The 
soloists  of  the  grove  play  lyrics  will  include 
Vail  Bakewell,  David  Bispham,  and  Mrs.  J. 
C.  Brickell. 

Herman  Perlet  will  be  the  musical  director, 
with  sixty  men  in  the  orchestra  and  the  full 
club  chorus.  Other  numbers  besides  those 
noted  above  will  be  selections  from  "St. 
Patrick  at  Tara,"  by  Wallace  Sabin ;  the 
finale  and  dance  from  "The  Triumph  of  Bo- 
hemia," by  Edward  F.  Schneider ;  song  by 
George  Walcker,  "St.  Anthony's  Sermons" ; 
music  by  Mr.  Perlet,  and  a  tone  picture  by 
Mr.  Perlet  called  "Mt.  Tamalpais." 

Tickets  will  be  sold  and  seats  reserved  for 
members  of  the  club  only  up  to  five  o'clock, 
Saturday,  August  6,  1910,  at  which  time  the 
seats  will  be  assigned  by  impartial  allotment 
at  the  Grove.  All  seats  remaining  unsold  will 
be  open  to  the  public  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co/s  on  Monday  morning,  August  8.  The 
proceeds  of  the  concert  will  be  applied  to  the 
unpaid  balance  due  for  the  property  in  West- 
over  Canon.  The  committee  in  charge  con- 
sists of  Willard  T.  Barton,  W.  H.  Leahy, 
Joseph  D.  Redding,  J.  C.  Wilson,  Charles  S. 
Aiken,  and  J.  C.  Dornin. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Crooked-Heart. 
I    loosed   an   arrow    from    my    bow 
Down   into  the  world   below; 
Thinking — "This  will   surely  dart, 

Guided   by    my   guiding    fate. 
Into    the    malignant    heart 

Of  the  person  whom  I  hate." 

So  by  hatred  feathered  well 
Swift  the  flashing  arrow  fell: 
And   I  saw  it  from  above 

Disappear, 

Cleaving  sheer 
Through  the  only  heart  I  love. 

Such  the  guard  my  angels  keep! 

But  my  foe  is  guarded  well: 
I  have  slain  my  love  and  weep 
Tears  of  blood,  while  he,  asleep, 

Does  not  know  an  arrow  fell. 

— James  Stephens,  in  the  Spectator. 


The  Trail  Among  the  Foothills. 
Up  low,  verd-dotted  hillslopes  fair, 

Where  golden-crested   poppies   wave. 
Across   the    fretful    mountain  streams 

That  rugged,  fern-edged  boulders  lave — 
The  trail  among  the  foothills  winds 

Along  yon  hollow's  deep,   gaunt  sides, 
Then  on,  away  through  live-oak  glades 

Where  never-ending  summer  bides. 

Round  knolls  that  face  the  west  it  curves, 

Where  lilac  haze  of  sunset  falls, 
Then  off  through  tangled  chaparral, 

Where  sound  a  lost  quail's  lone  love-calls. 
Into  the  canon's  beryled  depths 

It  leads,  where  Night's  dun  shadows  creep. 
Where  witch-toned  winds  from  orange  groves 

Lull  baby-blue-eyes  to  soft  sleep. 

Beneath  the  ghost-limbed  sycamores 

The  curving  road  seems  then  to  rest; 
A  beckoning  star  far  in  the  East, 

Glows  on  the  blue  sky's  brooding  breast; 
The  heights  a  lone  sequoia  keeps 

As   sentinel   o'er  hills  afar; 
More  dim,  more  shadowy  grows  the  way; 

Along  the  trail  still  guides  the  star. 
—Addison  Howard  Gibson,  in  Harper's  Weekly. 


The  Old  Hills  and  Further. 
Old  hills,  that  break  the  far  horizon's  fall, 
Within  my  heart  again  I   bear  your  call, 
Bidding  me  on  to  Circe  mysteries 

Of  forest  where  dark  pooled  waters  lie, 
In   whose  enchanted  glass  the  wildwood  sees 

Its  form  reflected  and  the  dreams  go  by, 
Of  silence  and  of  solitude,  who  keep 
Watch  round  its  mirror,  gazing  long  and  deep. 

My  hills!     Oft  peopled  with   the  ghosts  of  rain. 
Pale  mists  that  gather  and  dissolve  again; 
Gray  exhalations   that   in    cool   retreats 

Of  foam  and  glimmer,  o'er  the  slim  cascade. 
Fling  wild  a  rainbow,  or  in  slender  sheets 

Of  foggy  stealth  phantom  the  dripping  glade; 
Where  Witchcraft  cabins  with  her  wildflower  spells, 
Taking  the  wood   with  magic  of  their  bells. 

Hills,    that    the    moon's    white    feet    how    oft    have 

kissed. 
Where  pale  Endymion  and  his  dreams  keep  tryst. 
Where   the  white  soul  of  Beauty  doth   preside, 

Whispering  her  legends  to  the  cradled  flowers, 
Of    filmy    things,    moth-gowned    and    firefly-eyed, 

Who  lace  the  ways  and  gossamer  the  bowers 
With  webs  for  dew  and  starlight,  and  bewitch 
The  wood  with  pearl  until  each  weed  is  rich. 

Hills,  from  whose  breasts  in  drowsy  fancy  rise 
The    fragrant   thoughts  of   flowers,   their   perfumed 

sighs, 
And  the  damp  dreams  of  fungus,  imagings 

Of  haunters  of  the  ferns  who  through  the  night 
Speed  thin  the  tumult  of  invisible  wings. 

That  take  the  heart  with  terror  and  delight. 
Dreaming  it  hears  the  nymph   that  fled   from   Pan 
And  all  the  immortal  myths  that  with  her  ran. 

Old  hills!     Beyond  you,  in  my  soul  I  know, 
Still  lies  the  Wonderland  of  Long  Ago, 
High-Avaloned,    deep-valleyed,    el  fed    with    streams. 

Where    old    Enchantment    builds    her    bower    of 
bloom, 
And  Magic  rears  her  City  of  Lost  Dreams, 

Templed  with  glory  that  no  time  shall  doom, 
The  shadow   of  whose  wonders,   as  of  old, 
Still   lures  me  in   the  sunset's  towers  of  gold. 

— Madison  Cazccin,  in  Smart  Set. 


Thomas  Hill's  Paintings. 

The  art  public  is  hereby  notified  that  the 
paintings  comprising  the  estate  of  my  father, 
the  late  Thomas  Hill,  are  in  my  sole  posses- 
sion, and  are  not  being  ottered  for  sale  in 
Oakland  or  elsewhere.  Public  notice  of  their 
exhibition  and  sale  will  be  given  soon.  Robert 
R.  Hill,  administrator  of  the  estate,  1606 
Steiner  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HOTEL  SACRAMENTO 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Elegant  new  fire-proof  construction.      Service 

as  perfcet  as  expert  management  can  produce. 

ALBERT  BETTENS,  Proprietor 


Byron 

Hot  Springs 

One  of  the  world's  most  curative  springs, 
2y3  hours  from  San  Francisco;  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  hotels  and  a  delightful  place  for 
rest  and  recreation.  See  Southern  Pacific  In- 
formation Bureau,  James  Flood  Building,  any 
S.  P.  Agent,  or  Peck-Judah,  789  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  or  553  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, or  address  manager,  Byron  Hot  Springs, 
California. 


GrW  HAIRS 


Mrs.  NETTIE  HARRISON'S  4-DAY  HAIR  COLOR  is  the  only 
entirely  successful  and  satisfactory  preparation  to  STOP 
GRAY  HAIR.  Simple,  cleanly  and  clear  as  water.  Contains 
no  lead,  sulphur,  or  other  harmful  ingredient.  Sold  for 
twenty  years,  used  and  recommended  by  satisfied  thous- 
ands. If  "dyes"  and  "restorers"  have  disappointed  you, 
fry  this.  It  never  fails.  At  all  first-class  druggists,  SI. 00. 
Book  on  Beauty  and  Hair  Culture  Free  by  addressing 
MRS.  NETTIE  HARRISON  CO..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BEAUTIFUL  FURNISHED  HOME 

PACIFIC  HEIGHTS  SECTION 

TO    LEASE 

HARRIGAN.  WEIDENMUUER  &  R0SENSTIRN,  Inc. 

345  Montgomery  Street 


Berkeley    Riding     Academy 

Oscar  Romander.  Ridins  Matter 

RIDING    AND    DRIVING    LESSONS 
HORSES  BOARDED  AND  TRAINED 


Hackney  Bred 

Saddle  and  Driving 

Horse  a  For  Sale 

Phone  Berkeley  82 


California  Stables 

2065  AlUton  Way 
BERKELEY,  CAL. 


Fairmont  Hotel 

Beginning 

September  1,  1910 

a  Table  d'hote 
o  r  American 
plan  dining-room 

will  be  conducted 
in  addition  to  the 

European  or  a  la  carte 
restaurant 


Hotel  del  Monte 

announces  the 

ANNUAL  MONTH  OF  SPORTS 

Aug.  19th  to  Sept.  10th,  1910 
DEL    MONTE    GOLF    TOURNAMENT 

Aug.  19th  to  Sept.  26th 

Special  Hotel  rates  to  players. 
Special  Round-Trip  Railroad  rates. 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager. 

Chester  W.  Kelley,  City  Representative 

Phone  Keanrj  4013 


PLAN  TO  SPEND  THE  WEEK-ENDS  AT 


SPRINGS 

In  the  kill*  of  Napa  County.  You  will  find  a  delightful  rest- 
ing place,  pretty  scenery,  quaint  architecture,  fine  mineral 
water,  all  outdoor  sports  and  best  of  service. 
Write  for  rates  and  reservations  to 

LEN  D.  OWENS,  Prop., 
Aetna  Springs,  Napa  County,  California. 


Auto  parties  find  The  Peninsula  an  ideal 
objective  point.  Garage,  Club  House  and 
Grill  for  their  comfort  and  entertainment. 


August  6,  1910. 
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Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL   S.   S.   CO.) 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Mani Tuesday,  Aug.   16,  1910 

S.S.Nippon  Maru Tuesday,  Sept.  6,1910 

S.  S.  Cfaiyo  Maru Tuesday,  Oct.  4,1910 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  piers,  Nos. 
42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  240 
James  Flood  Building.         W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


Round  the  World 

Select  parties  limited  to 
12  members  leave  San 
Francisco  Aug.  23  and 
Sept.  13,  1910.  The  best 
in  Oriental  travel. 

PROGRAMMES  FOR  THE  ASKING 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

689  Market  Street 

San  Francisco 


NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD 

From  NEW  YORK  to  LONDON  via  Plymouth, 
PARIS  via  Cherbourg  and  BREMEN,  by  one  of 
the  Four  Luxurious  Flyers. 

STEAMSHIP  "GEORGE:  WASHINGTON"  (new) 
A  great  favorite  of  the  traveling  public, 

27,000  ton*  register,  722  feet  long,  with  every  convenience 
and  comfort  known  lo  the  shipbuilder. 

Mediterranean  Line 
Independent  tours  around  the  world 

TRAVELERS'  CHECKS— Good  All  over  the  World 
Robert  Capelle,  250  Powell  St. 

Gen.  Pac.  Coast  AgL    :    :    :    Near  Geary  St.,  and  SL  Francis  Hotel 


MUIR   WOODS 

OR 

MT.  TAMALPAIS 

VIA  5AUSALITO  FERRY 

FOOT  OF   MARKET  6TREET 

Round  Trip  from  San  Francisco,  $1.90 


Weekday    Sunday 


9:45a 

1:45p 

:  4:45p 


8:15a 

9:15a 
9:45a 
10:45a 
11:4  5a 

1:45p 
2:45p 

4:15p 


It.  Tamalpais 


Weekday;   Sunday    Weekday!  Sunday 


t7:20a 
1:40p 

-2:40p 
4:20p 


8To  Ml 


11:00a 
11:45a 
12:50p 
2:40p 
3:50p 
5:2UP 
6:4  0  P 
Tamalp 


7:20a -:10.10a 
'  11:15a 
12:40p 
2:32p 
3:45p 
5:10p 
6:40p 


1:40p 

4:14p 

a  9:50p 


aisonly 


•To  Muir  Sat.  only.    toIon.only.  a  So.t.on!v.  UMnironly. 
Ticket  Offices — Sausalito  Fern-  and  S74  Market 
General  Office — Mill  Valley,  California 
"Intra  ol  Tamalpais"  and  "Muir  Inn"  are  always  opu  (or  pests 


JOHN  G.  ILS  &  CO. 

M  anuf  acturers 

High  Grade  French  Ranges 

Complete   Kitchen  and   Bakery    Outfits 
Carving  Tables,  Coffee  Urns,  Dish  Healers 

827-829  Mission  St.     :     San  Francisco,  Ca!. 


BONESTELL  &  CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing   the    Argonaut    13 

furnisoed  by  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  wbicti 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  ray  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

110  and   112   W.  26th  St.,   New  York. 
Branches:  London,   Parts,   Berlin,   Sydney. 


READERS  who  appreciate  this  paper 
may  give  their  friends  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  a  copy.  A  speci- 
men number  of  the  Argonaut  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  in  any  part  of  the  world 
on  application  to  the  Publishers,  207 
Powell  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to   and    from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  are  expected 
in  a   few  days   from  Europe. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Ejornstedt  have  ar- 
rived from  Fort  Leavenworth  and  will  visit  their 
relatives,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Sabin,  at  Mountain 
View. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  have  re- 
turned from  Santa  Barbara  and  have  taken  the 
Rudolph  Spreckels  house  on  Pacific  Avenue  for  a 
year. 

Mrs.  Earl  Cummings  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, after  a  visit  of  several  months  with  her 
mother,  Mrs.  I.   Rivas,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Lillie  Cheda  of  San   Rafael  is  traveling  in 

the   southern  part   of   the    State   with    Mrs.    Beggs. 

Mr.   John   Gallois   has    returned    from  a   visit   to 

-Etna    Springs   and   is  occupying  his  apartment  at 

the  University  Club. 

Mrs.  William  Gibbs  of  Pittsburg  is  spending 
a  few  weeks  in  California  as  the  guest  of  friends 
at    Ross. 

Mrs.  Edward  Eberle  will  leave  next  week  for 
Santa  Barbara,  after  a  pleasant  visit  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Landers  have  returned  from 
a  trip  to  Alaska  and  Yellowstone  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gambrill  arrived  from  the  Yel- 
lowstone Park  Sunday  and  were  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  until  the  sailing  of  the  transport  yesterday 
which  takes  them  to  the  Philippines. 

Miss  J.  C.  Cherry,  who  has  been  touring  the 
Orient,   returned  from  Honolulu  on  Friday. 

Miss  Mary  Helen  Carlysle  of  London  spent  sev- 
eral days  in  San  Francisco  en  route  to  Mexico 
City. 

President  A.  F.  Griffiths  of  Oahu  College,  Hono- 
lulu, and  Mrs.  Griffiths  are  in  the  city  on  their 
return  to  the  Islands,  after  a  year's  absence. 

Mr.  Roderick  McCleay,  who  has  been  visiting 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  in  England,  has 
returned  to  his  home  in  Portland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Preston  have  joined  Mr. 
and  Mrs.   Worthington  Ames  at   Santa  Barbara. 

Miss  Henriette  Blanding  and  her  guest,  Miss 
Lewis,  of  New  York,  have  returned  from  a  visit 
with  the  Charles  Wheelers  on  the  McCIoud  River. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Sewall  (formerly  Miss 
Amy  Heitshu)  have  arrived  in  San  Francisco, 
where  they  will  make  their  home  in  future. 

Mrs.  Florence  Porter  Pfingst  will  return  very 
soon  from  Japan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  O.  McCormick  and  Miss 
Louise  McCormick  have  reached  here  from  Chi- 
cago and  will  spend  the  winter  in  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Ralston,  who  has  been  spending 
the  summer  in  Europe,  has  returned  and  is  again 
occupying  her  home  on  Yallejo    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Marcus  of  San  Rafael  and 
their  daughter,  Mrs.  H.  Cecil  Kerr,  are  at  present 
at  Gruenau,  a  pleasure  resort  near  Berlin. 

Count  S.  L.  Rocca  has  joined  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Lund  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Mary  Hanson  Smyth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  R. 
D.  Grubb  and  Mr.  Hanson  Grubb  are  spending  the 
month   at  Crater   Lake,   Oregon. 

Mrs.  Richard  William  Davis  is  enjoying  the 
sights  at  Constantinople,  after  a  delightful  trip 
up  the  Bosphorus  to  the  summer  palace. 

Mrs.  Timothy  Guy  Phelps  has  returned  from 
Lake  Tahoe. 

Miss  Amy  Scoville  of  New  York  is  the  guest  of 
Miss    Miriam    McNear. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Huntington,  Miss  Marion  Hunting- 
ton, Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  B.  Perkins  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Erockway  Metcalf 
are  in  the  high  Sierras,  but  will  return  shortly  to 
San    Francisco. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Dwight  Chipman  will  leave 
next  month  for  Europe,  to  be  absent  several 
months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  Baker  (formerly  Miss 
Pansy  Perkins)  have  been  guests  at  the  Perkins 
home  for  several  weeks.  Senator  Perkins  will 
leave  shortly  for  a  trip  to  Tahiti. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Costigan  entertained  guests 
over  the  week  end  at  their  Mill  Valley  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Holmes  sailed  for  Hono- 
lulu on  Tuesday  and  will  spend  six  weeks  touring 
the    Islands. 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Braverman  and  Miss  Florence 
Braverman  have  returned  from  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  Barbam  of  Los  Angeles  are 
the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  T.  Williams  at 
their  country  place  on  the  McCIoud  River. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  Starr  Jordan  have  arrived 
in  Europe,  and  will  spend  several  months  in  Ger- 
many. 

Mrs.  Wain-Morgan  Draper  is  expected  home 
from  Oregon  this  week,  and  with  her  daughter, 
Miss  Elsa  Draper,  will  take  possession  of  a  new 
home  at   Sausalito. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emmet  Rixford  have  returned 
from  Europe,  where  they  spent  several  months  in 
travel. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Barry  and  Miss  Ellen  Barry  left 
on  Sunday  for  Nashville,  South  Carolina,  where 
they  will  visit  relatives  before  joining  General 
Barry   at   West    Point. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Whit  tell.  Miss  Florence 
Whittell,  and  Mr.  George  Whittell,  Jr.,  are  in 
Switzerland,   after  a  brief  visit   in   Paris. 

Colonel  R.  R.  Stevens,  U.  S.  A.  (retired),  is 
spending  a  month  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  left  Wednes- 
day for  New  York,  whence  they  will  sail 
for   Europe  to  spend  several   months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Burke  (formerly  Miss 
Genevieve  Walker)  are  at  their  country  home, 
Laurehvood,  where  they  have  been  entertaining 
Miss    Edith    von    Schroder. 

Lieutenant  Max  Garber,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Garber  have  arrived  from  Fort  Sam  Houston  and 
will  be  the  guests  for  a  short  time  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Williar  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  P.  S.  Bruguiere,  Mrs.  Pedar  Bruguiere, 
and  the  latter's  sister,  Mrs.  Easton,  are  at  New- 
port since  their  return  from  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burke  Cockran  (formerly  Miss 
Annie  Ide)  are  spending  the  month  at  Newport. 

Miss  Marjorie  Ide  is  in  Madrid  with  her  father, 
who   is  minister  to    Spain. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Martin  will  go  to  Los  An- 


geles this  week  and  before  their   return  will  visit 
Sania  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  Whitney,  who  have  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  summer  in  town,  will 
return  to  their  ranch  in  Rocklin  the  last  of  this 
month. 

Miss  Janet  Coleman,  who  has  been  at  Santa 
Barbara,  will  spend  September  with  her  parents 
at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  have  returned 
to  England,  after  an  automobile  trip  through 
France  and   Belgium. 

Mr.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr.,  has  returned  from 
Santa  Barbara,  and  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Abby 
Parrott    at    San    Mateo. 

Miss  Persis  Coleman  is  in  Munich,  after  a 
month  spent  with    friends  in  Brussels. 

Admiral  and  Mrs.  Reginald  Nicholson  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  were  the  guests  of  Admiral  and 
Mrs.  John  Milton  at  Yerba  Buena  last  week.  Ad- 
miral Nicholson  will  be  one  of  the  guests  of  honor 
at  the  Bohemian  Club  Jinks  this   week. 

Dr.  Harry  Weil  has  returned  to  San  Francisco, 
after  spending  several  months  abroad. 

Miss  Lucy  Page-Brown  of  New  York  is  the 
guest  of  Mrs.  W.  C.  Miller  and  Miss  Beatrice 
Miller  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  John  Lawson  has  returned  from  Europe, 
where  he  was  the  guest  during  part  of  his  stay 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  who  are  spend- 
ing  the    summer    in    England. 

Mr.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mr.  Robert  Coleman, 
Mr.  Mountford  Wilson,  Jr.,  Mr.  Robert  Coleman, 
Jr.,  and  Mr.  Douglas  Alexander  have  returned 
from  their  hunting  trip  in  the  Sierras. 

Mr.  Joseph  Eastland  and  Mr.  Frank  Goad  have 
decided  on  an  indefinite  stay   in  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Tubbs  will  go  to  Del 
Monte  for  the  golf  tournament  in  August. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  has  gone  to  Balti- 
more for  a  visit  with  relatives,  after  a  stay  of 
two  weeks  in  New  York. 

Professor  Henry  Morse  Stephens  is  at  present 
in  Paris,  after  a  tour  of  the  continent. 

Mr.  Allan  Van  Fleet,  who  has  been  visiting  his 
cousin,  Mr.  Henry  Crocker,  Jr.,  at  the  Crocker 
ranch  at  Cloverdale,  has  returned  to  Inverness, 
where  Judge  and  Mrs.  Van  Fleet  are  entertaining 
a  house  party  composed  of  members  of  the  younger 
set. 

Miss  Marguerite  Doe  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
at  Santa  Barbara  on  Saturday.  With  her  mother 
she  is  spending  the  summer  at  the  Potter  Hotel, 
and  her  guests  included  Miss  Nina  Jones,  Miss 
Marion  Zeile,  Miss  Mary  Keeney,  Miss  Marian 
Miller,    and    Miss    Acacia   Oreno. 

Miss  Cora  Smedberg  and  the  Misses  Helen  and 
Bessie  Ashton  have  returned  from  Yosemite. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Deering  have  returned 
from  Santa  Barbara. 

Princess  Kawananakoa  is  still  in  Honolulu,  but 
contemplates  returning  here  this  month. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin  has  been  the  guest  recently 
of  Prince  and  Princess  Hadtzfeldt  in   London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  are  at  present 
in  Paris,  after  a  visit  to  the  Tyrolean  Alps. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drummond  MacGavin  will  be  the 
guests  of  Mrs.  L.   L.   Baker  for  several  weeks. 

Miss  Edith  Lowe  and  Miss  Fernanda  Pratt  are 
the  guests  of  Miss  Erna  St.  Goar  at  her  home  at 
Ross. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold  Michels  have  returned 
from  Lake  Tahoe  and  are  again  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis. 

Miss  Helen  Jones,  who  has  been  visiting  her  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Webb  Ballard,  at  Portland,  has  joined 
her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Jones,  at 
Castle    Crags. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Louis  R.  Burgess,  who  have 
been  visiting  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Davis,  will 
leave  for  Fort  Morgan,  Alabama,  next  month. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Richardson  Kurtz  (formerly  Miss 
Irene  Van  Arsdale)  is  spending  a  month  at  Long 
Beach.  Later  she  will  go  to  Portsmouth,  Virginia, 
where  she  will  be  the  guest  of  Mrs.  John  Brook 
Kauffman  (formerly  Miss  Katherine  Metcalf) 
while  her  husband,  Lieutenant  Kurtz,  is  cruising 
in  Atlantic  waters. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Dunning  and  Miss  Helen 
Dunning  have  returned  from  Yosemite. 

Mrs.  William  Cluff  and  Miss  Florence  ClufT 
have  gone  to  Santa  Barbara  for  a  brief  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Freeman  have  returned 
from   -Etna    Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Bogue  are  spending  the 
summer  at  the  resorts  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  as 
the  guests  of  Mr.  and   Mrs.  Virgil  Bogue- 

Mrs.  George  Mendell,  Jr.,  and  her  daughter  are 
spending  the  summer  at  Belvedere. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Sherman,  who  have 
been  at  Lake  Independence,  will  return  this  week 
to   their  home  at    Berkeley. 

Mrs.  Leonard  Chenery,  who  has  been  spending 
a  month  at  -Etna  Springs,  is  expected  home  in  a 
few   days. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Dohrraann  has  returned  from  New 
York,  where  she  has  been  visiting  her  daughter, 
Mrs.    Clarence    Eddy. 

Miss  Delia  Jones  has  returned  to  the  Presidio, 
after   a   trip  to    Mendocino    County. 

Mr.  Sidney  Pringle  has  been  the  guest  for  the 
past  few  weeks  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Livermore 
at  their  country  home,   Montesol. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norris  Davis  have  gone  to  Santa 
Barbara,  where  they  will  spend  the  month  of  Au- 
gust. 

Mr.  George  H.  Henshall,  a  journalist  of  Hono- 
lulu, returned  to  his  home  on  Tuesday,  after  a 
month  spent  w-ith  his  family,  who  are  passing  part 
of  the  summer  on  the    Coast. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Pike  (formerly  Miss  Edith 
Simpson)  are  expected  to  return  in  a  day  or  two 
from  their  honeymoon  trip  to  Mendocino  County. 
Mr.  William  O.  Smith,  former  Attorney-General 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Mrs.  Smith  are  en 
route  from  Honolulu  to  France,  where  their  son 
is   ill    at  school. 

Mr.  Robert  Lewers  of  Honolulu  with  his  family 
is  spending  a  few  weeks  in  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Anna  Peters  has  returned  from  Marc 
Island  and  is  again  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  went  to  Santa 
Barbara  on  Wednesday,  following  Mr.  Irwin's  re- 
turn from  Honolulu.  With  their  daughter,  Miss 
Helene  Irwin,  they  will  remain  till   September. 

Mr.  Buckley  Wells  arrived  a  few  days  ago  from 
Colorado,  and  is  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  during 
bis  stay  in  the  city. 

Mrs.    Alfred   B.    Ford    has   returned   to   the   city, 


after    a    visit    with    Mrs.    Drury    Melone    in    Napa 
County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Byron  Beasley  of  Los  Angeles 
have  returned  to  their  home  in  the  south,  after  a 
visit  of  several  weeks  in  San  Francisco  and  a 
brief  sojourn  *at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  Willard  Brown  of  Honolulu  with  his  family 
has  been  in  the  city  this  week,  returning  from 
a   visit  to  the   Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Gerald  Halsey  and  Mr.  Loring  Rixford  re- 
turned Saturday  from  a  motor  trip  to  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  Charles  Adams  has  returned  from  a  visit 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Wheeler  at  their  coun- 
try home  on  the  McCIoud   River. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Klein,  who  has  lived  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  for  the  past  two  years,  is  here  for 
the  summer  visiting  relatives  in  Oakland  and  Byron 
Hot   Springs. 

«•■»■ 

Bon  Voyage  Boxes. 

The  best  parting  gift  to  travelers — one  of 
Geo.  Haas  &  Sons'  Bon  Voyage  Boxes  filled 
with  candies.  At  all  four  stores :  Phelan 
Building,  Fillmore  at  Ellis,  Van  Ness  at  Sut- 
ter, and  28  Market  St.,  near  Ferry. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Under  the  management  of  James  Woods 


The  farthest 
advance  of 
science  in 

service 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 
Most   Delightful   Climate   on   Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Summer  rates  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 

from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 

Coast  S.  S.  Co.  steamers. 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other   outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see  H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles.  | 

Tel.  A  6789:  Main  3917. 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Gough  Sts. 

A  comfortable,  bieb   order,   uptown 
hotel,  now  under  the  manaeemeni  of 

THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN 
Formerly  manager  of  St.  Dunstan'i 


SAN  MATEO — For  sale  one  of  the  most  beautiful  homes 
on  the  Peninsula.  House  of  14  rooms,  grounds  4  acres  in 
finest  section  of  the  new  town  of  Hillsborough.  Garage 
and  stable.     Will  sell  furniture. 

B.   P.  OLIVER.  San  Francisco. 


HOTEL  SAVOY 

H^Vj-'Y 

'S1'^*. 

SBATTLB 

1         § 

"Twelve  Stories  of 
Solid  Comfort" 

Building,     concrete, 
steel  and  marble. 

In   most  fashionable 

HtKSfc     "  i  1 

shopping  district. 

Bound  magazines  in 
reading  room. 

LrPT 

Most  refined  hostel ry 
in  Seattle. 
Absolutely  fireproof. 

MLJ- 

kkJ^^B 

Rates,  &  1.50  op 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 
311-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 
147-151  MINNA  STREET 

Between  New  Montgomery  and  Third 
San  Francuco.  Cal. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"What  makes  Gillet  so  sad?*'  "He  has  a 
subway  income  and  an  aeroplane  wife." — Life. 

"We  were  rivals  in  a  love  affair."  "And 
you  were  the  victor?"  "No.  I  married  the 
girl." — Houston  Post. 

"Automobiling  is  a  fine  sport,  isn't  it  ?" 
"Yes ;  but  it  is  the  fines  which  make  it  so 
expensive." — Baltimore  American. 

"He  knows  all  the  best  people  in  town." 
"Why  doesn't  he  associate  with  them,  then?" 
"They   know   him," — Cleveland  Leader. 

Cholly — May  I  have  the  next  waltz  ?  Widow 
— Yes,  but  dance  slowly,  as  I  only  recently 
have  gone   into   mourning. — The   Club-Fellow. 

Model — I  think  I  shall  spend  a  week  in 
Paris.  Artist — How  the  dickens  can  you  af- 
ford to  do  that?  Model — I  can't,  but  I  can 
afford  to  think  I  will. — Illustrated  Bits. 

Scribbles — Quiller  tells  me  he  has  a  great 
mind  to  write  a  book.  Dribbles — I  don't  be- 
lieve it.  Scribbles — Don't  believe  what — that 
he  can  write  a  book?  Dribbles — Oh,  he  may 
be  able  to  write  a  book,  but  I  don't  believe 
he  has  a  great  mind. — Chicago  Daily  Xews. 

Territorial  (his  iirst  experience  as  sentry, 
going  over  his  instructions) — If  any  one 
comes  along,  I  say,  "Halt !  Who  goes  there  ?" 
Then   he   says,    "Friend !"   and   I   says,   "Pass, 


friend;  all's  well."  But  some  silly  ass"!  "say 
"Enemy,"  and  then  I  shan't  know  what  to  do. 
Rotten  job.  I  call  it. — Punch. 

"He  seems  to  lack  the  sense  of  humor." 
"Why  do  you  think  so?"  "I  pulled  his  chair 
away  when  he  was  about  to  sit  down  and 
he  treated  me  as  if  I  had  been  totally  un- 
worthy of  respect. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Sho[>  Walker — Gloves,  miss?  Yes,  you  will 
find  the  kids  counter  on  the  right.  Rising 
Fifteen  (witheringly) — Really  !  And  where, 
pray,  shall  I  find  the  ladies'  counter? — Tit- 
Bits. 

Madge — She  said  I  put  rouge  on  my  face  to 
deceive  people.  Wasn't  that  mean  ?  Majorie 
— It  was  indeed,  my  dear.  The  way  you  put 
it  on  doesn't  deceive  anybody. — Ally  Shper's 
Half  Holiday. 

"How  much  the  baby  looks  like  its  father," 
said  the  visitor  who  meant  to  be  agreeable. 
"It's  only  the  warm  weather,"  replied  Mrs. 
Rasper.  "The  child  is  usually  right  cheerful 
and  handsome." — Washington  Star. 

Mildred — Since  our  engagement  George 
has  been  perfectly  devoted  to  me.  Do  you 
think  he  will  continue  to  love  me  when  I 
am  old  ?  Clarice — Really,  dear,  I  can't  say — 
but   you'll    soon   know. — Chicago   Daily   Xeu-s. 

"You  are  constantly  finding  fault  with  our 
statuary,"  said  the  prominent  citizen.  "Well," 
answered    the    captious    critic,    "statuary    is    a 


hard  matter  to  adjust.  You  are  so  likely  to 
find  either  that  the  artist  wasn't  worthy  of  the 
subject  or  the  subject  wasn't  worthy  of  the 
artist." — Washington    Star. 

"I  think  Til  spend  my  vacation  on  the 
lynx,"  said  the  first  flea.  "I'm  fond  of  golf." 
"The  giraffe  for  mine,"  declared  the  second 
flea.  "I  need  the  highest  altitude  I  can  find." 
— Washington  Herald. 

Mrs.  X — The  flat  above  us  is  unoccupied 
right  now — why  don't  you  come  and  live 
there  ?  Mrs.  Y — Oh,  my  dear  !  We've  been 
such  good  friends,  and  I  hate  to  start  quar- 
reling with  you  ! — Cleveland  Leader. 

Cholly  had  put  on  his  necktie  and  was  look- 
ing over  his  supply  of  hosiery-  "I  wonder 
now,"  he  said,  turning  pale,  "whether  the 
socks  have  to  match  the  tie  or  whether  the  tie 
has  to  match  the  socks." — Chicago  Tribune. 

"I  made  a  discovery  of  queer  coincidences 
lately."  "What  was  it  ?"  "In  the  poultry 
journal  you  mention,  it  was  a  hen-pecked 
poet,  egged  on  by  need  of  cash,  who  wrote 
that  lay  about  the  setting  sun." — Baltimore 
American. 

^frs.  Nested — Oh,  John,  I  baked  a  cake  this 
morning,  and  set  it  on  the  window  sill  and  a 
tramp  came  along  and  stole  it.  I  feel  like 
crying.  Xezved — Oh,  don't  cry.  One  tramp 
less  in  the  world  doesn't  matter. — Chicago 
Daily  News. 


Any  Bright  School  Child 

C|  Nowdays  should  be  able  to  read  a  gas  meter. 

t[f  Show  your  boy  or  girl  how  to  do  it. 

^  Begin  next  week  when  school  opens.  Let  the 
child  report  the  consumption  every  day  or  every  week 
and  figure  how  many  cents'  worth  of  gas  the  house  is 
using. 

€J  It  will  help  the  child  in  practical  arithmetic  ;  help 
the  home,  in  practical  economy. 

^  If  any  one  day  show  a  big  use  of  gas,  find  out 
why  it  was;  how,  possibly,  it  may  be  avoided  in 
future. 

^  Looking  at  the  meter  and  understanding  its  face 
will  do  no  more  harm  than  looking  at  the  parlor  clock 
and  telling  the  time. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

The  House  of  Courtesy At  Your  Service  Day  and  Night 

445  SUTTER  STREET  Phone  SUTTER  140 


POLITICAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HENRY  A.  MELVIN 

(Incumbent) 

Seeking 

REPUBLICAN  NOMINATION 

for 

Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 

Primary  Dection  August  16.  1910 


Republican  Candidate 

For   Railroad    Commissioner 

2d  District 

H.  D.  LOVELAND 

(Incumbent) 


For  STATE  SENATOR 

22d  Senatorial  District 

Comprising  the  39th  and  40th 

Assembly  Districts 

JOHN  J.  CASSIDY 

(REPUBLICAN) 


George  H.  Bahrs 

Candidate  for 

Judge  of  Superior  Court 

(Former  Incumbent) 

REPUBLICAN 


CHARLES  E.  A. 

CREIGHTON 

For 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE 

REPUBLICAN 


WILLIAM  P.  CAUBU 


For  the 

REPUBLICAN  NOMINATION 

for 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE 

Present  Assistant  District  Attorney 


FOR 

Justice  of  the  Peace 

W.  H.  SMITH,  JR. 

(Incumbent) 

REPUBLICAN  NOMINATION 

Primary  Election  August  16.  1910 


NOTICE  OF  CHANGE  OF  PLACE  OF  BUSINESS 

Pursuant  to  the  written  consent  of  the  hold' 
of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  issued  capital 
of  PENNA.  MIXING,  DEVELOPING  &  O 
RATING  COMPANY,  a  corporation  duly 
ized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
California,  which  consent  was  duly  filed  in 
office  of  said  corporation  in  the  City  and  Cou: 
of  San  Francisco  in  said  State  on  the  1st  day 
August,  1910,  and  pursuant  to  the  resolution 
the  board  of  directors  of  said  corporation,  whic 
resolution  was  duly  passed  at  a  regular  meetinf 
of  said  board  of  directors  duly  called  and  held  a 
the  office  of  said  corporation  On  the  1st  day  o 
August,  1910,  at  which  a  quorum  of  the  directot 
of  said  corporation  was  present; 

Notice    is    hereby  given  that  the  principal   plae 
of   business   of  said    corporation    will,    on    the 
day  of  September,    1910,  be  changed  and  remo.. 
from  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Stat 
of    California,    to    the    City   of    Fresno,    County   o 
Fresno,   in  said   State,  at  Room  7  in  the  Farmer 
National   Bank  Building  therein,  after  which   dat 
the  principal  place  of  business  of  said  corporati< 
will  be  the  said  Room  7  in  the  Fanners  Nation 
Back  Building  at  said  City  of  Fresno. 

This  notice   is  published  by  order  of  the  boan 
of  directors  of  said  Penna.  Mining,  Developing 
Operating  Company. 

Dated,  San  Francisco,  California,  August  1,  191C 
F.   G.   PHILLIPPS, 
Secretary   of    Penna.    Mining,    Developing   &    Ope 

rating  Company. 


Roy    C.    Ward 
Jas.    K.    Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billing! 
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The  Lawlor  Incident. 
No  possible  good  to  anybody  can  come  from  revitali- 
zation  of  the  manifold  shames  and  scandals  growing 
Jut  of  and  associated  with  the  dead-and-buried  graft 
prosecution,  so-called.  The  Argonaut,  which  in  the 
rrisis  of  that  nightmare  spoke  freely  its  mind,  will  not 
low  be  drawn  into  fresh  discussion  of  issues  that  would 
jetter  be  allowed  to  slumber. 

But  this  much  must  be  said  with  respect  to  the  amaz- 
;ng  procedure  enacted  in  Judge  Lawlor's  court  last 
;»eek.  Judge  Lawlor's  "statement"  was  not  only  incon- 
sistent with  fact  and  reason,  but  inconsistent  with 
'tself.  It  was,  in  truth,  nothing  better  than  a  cheap 
rampaign  appeal  in  behalf  of  his  own  candidacy  for  a 
;  upreme  court  justiceship.  It  was  inexcusable  from 
|iny  point  of  view;  it  discredited  the  character  and 
|>rofession  of  the  man  who  uttered  it;  it  adds  a  new 
chapter  of  shame  to  the  too  full  volume  of  what  has 
;one  before. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  commend  the  action  of  Mr.  Cal- 
loun  and  his  attorneys,  although  some  lenity  of  judg- 
ment must  be  yielded  in  the  case  of  men  stung  beyond 
'.  ndurance  by  an  outgiving  at  once  untimely,   unjust, 


gratuitous,  and  cruel.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  they  should 
not  have  gone  to  such  lengths  of  "sassing  back"  as  the 
record  reveals;  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  men  of 
self-respect  could  have  sat  unprotesting  under  an  assault 
so  extraordinary  and  so  cowardly. 

To  this  we  believe  all  men  will  accede,  namely,  that 
Judge  Lawlor  has  established  himself  beyond  ques- 
tion as  an  embittered  factionist.  With  respect  to 
the  pending  graft  cases  he  is  not  a  disinterested 
and  impartial  figure.  Holding  as  he  does  an  extreme 
and  biased  view  of  the  situation,  standing  as  he  does 
a  resentful  and  malicious  partisan,  he  has  no  right  to 
sit  in  the  character  of  judge,  since  no  man  is  com- 
petent to  render  judgment  in  his  own  cause. 

If  Judge  Lawlor  has  any  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things,  if  he  has  any  sentiment  of  propriety  and  de- 
cency, he  will  ask  to  be  relieved  from  further  responsi- 
bility in  these  cases. 


The  Fate  of  Insurgency. 

The  defeat  of  the  insurgent  cause  in  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
and  Washington  is  a  surer  sign  of  the  drift  of  things 
than  are  the  insurgent  victories  in  Iowa  and  Kansas. 
In  the  three  first-named  States  there  was  fair  fighting 
ground  and  the  insurgents  lost  on  the  argument;  but 
in  Iowa  and  Kansas  certain  conditions,  not  nationally 
possible,  settled  the  issue  of  the  contest  before  the  fight 
began.  In  Iowa  tariff  revision  downward  was  gospel 
years  ago  under  the  name  of  the  "Iowa  idea."  It  was 
bred  in  the  bone  and  tattooed  in  the  flesh  of  Repub- 
lican voters  and  to  challenge  it  was  to  commit  a  sacri- 
lege. The  regulars  of  the  party  could  expect  no  show- 
there  and  no  quarter.  And  as  for  Kansas,  when,  since 
the  days  of  old  John  Brown  of  Osawotamie,  of  John 
P.  St.  John,  and  "Sockless"  Simpson  has  she  not  lifted 
her  ancient  calico  and  danced  the  dance  of  skinny  aban- 
don in  the  presence  of  some  new  political  god  or  some 
old  one  in  new  form?  There  were  never  two  sides 
to  a  political  question  in  either  State;  elsewhere  in- 
surgency has  had  to  stand  trial  on  its  merits  and  is 
convicted  of  offering  nothing  to  the  voters,  beyond  the 
satisfaction  of  personal  grievances,  which  the  two  old 
parties  do  not  stand  ready  to  perform. 

This  is  the  vital  trouble  with  insurgency — its  lack  of 
a  distinctive  national  issue.  "Cannonism"  is  a  mere 
passing  grievance;  an  issue  of  parliamentary  discipline. 
It  will  not  last.  Indeed  it  has  already  passed.  As  for 
tariff  revision,  it  has  appeared  in  party  platforms  for 
thirty  years  and  is  one  of  the  issues  upon  which  Han- 
cock was  defeated  for  the  presidency;  both  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  parties  are  committed  to  it  and 
the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill  embodied  it  so  far  as  was 
practically  possible  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  treasury 
deficit — which,  by  the  way,  this  measure  seems  to  have 
cured.  Insurgency,  in  view  of  the  Republican  intent  to 
go  on  with  the  revision,  offers  nothing  which  the  old 
parties  refuse  and  which  the  Republican  party  is  with- 
held from  giving.  Nor  can  the  "progressives"  as  they 
choose  to  call  themselves  hug  the  flattering  unction  to 
their  souls  that  they  can  arouse  the  land  with  the  plea 
of  conservation.  This  issue  was  long  ago  precipitated 
by  that  most  regular  of  organization  Republicans, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  it  is  being  carried  out  to  the 
bitter  end  by  President  Taft;  and  as  the  issue  is  bound 
to  be  repudiated  by  the  people  when  they  fully  under- 
stand its  meaning,  the  insurgents  will  be  poor  indeed 
if  they  can  find  nothing  else. 

What  they  have  to  go  by  is  the  spirit  of  discontent 
with  things  as  they  are.  And  the  things  are  far  from 
being  the  same  in  two  States  at  once.  In  Massachu- 
setts, the  insurgents,  led  by  Butler  Ames  and  his  callow- 
kind,  have  no  higher  ambition  or  other  object  than  to 
get  Senator  Lodge  out  of  office.  Up  in  Xew  Hampshire 
the  cause  centres  upon  the  Winston  Churchill  policies, 
in  which  nobody  concerns  himself  outside  the  State ;  in 
Ohio,  insurgency  would  be  a  kind  nurse  to  stanch  the 
flow   of  young  Mr.   Garfield's  precocious  tears  at  not 


keeping  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet;  in  Kansas  its  object  is 
just  merry  hell,  as  always,  and  in  California,  where  no 
worrying  is  done  over  Cannonism,  where  the  higher 
the  protective  bars  are  the  better  the  farmers  are  satis- 
fied, and  where  the  kick  is  at  conservation  and  not  for 
it,  what  do  we  see  but  an  issue  which  grew  out  of 
Pardee's  gubernatorial  failures,  which  has  soaked  up 
the  bitterness  of  past  State  campaigns,  which  has  col- 
lected men  about  it  who  do  not  commend  themselves  to 
the  State  by  their  judgment,  history,  or  moderation — 
an  issue  which  has  no  national  bearing  or  concern. 
The  only  bond  between  these  insurgents,  the  country 
over,  is  that  which  kept  the  little  community  together 
in  the  cave  of  Adullam  whom  David  found  in  his 
flight  from  Saul:  "And  every  one  that  was  in  distress 
and  every  one  that  was  in  debt  and  every  one  that  was 
discontented,  gathered  themselves  unto  them." 

There  is  no  third  party  coming  out  of  these  condi- 
tions, though  some  senators  may  read  themselves  out  of 
the  Republican  party  as  Sumner,  Schurz,  and  Teller 
did;  nor  is  there  going  to  be  a  dangerous  or  permanent 
division  of  the  Republican  party.  Indeed,  so  far  as 
the  party  is  concerned  there  is  nothing  in  the  disease 
that  calls  for  a  season  in  the  hospital,  least  of  all  for 
one  on  the  operating  table.  A  good  remedy  for  rash 
should  bring  on  a  satisfactory  cure. 


Harvey  W.  Scott. 

A  great  force  passed  out  of  the  world  when  Harvey 
Whitefield  Scott,  for  nearly  fifty  years  editor  of  the 
Oregonian,  died  on  the  7th  instant  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two.  Mr.  Scott's  part  in  the  world  was  that  of  a 
public  counsellor;  the  instrument  of  his  long  and  emi- 
nent service  was  the  profession  of  journalism.  Mr. 
Scott  came  to  his  work  in  the  vigor  of  early  life,  bring- 
ing to  it  a  trained  mind,  an  unwearying  bent  toward 
thoroughgoing  analysis  of  things,  a  dominant  will,  and 
a  vital  conscience.  He  became  an  editor  before  com- 
mercialism had  claimed  the  daily  newspaper  for  its  own, 
while  still  the  sense  of  intellectual  and  moral  responsi- 
bility was  its  controlling  motive. 

Events  of  mighty  import  held  the  stage  when  Mr. 
Scott  came  to  the  Oregonian.  The  Civil  War  and  the 
issues  growing  out  of  it  called,  for  judgment,  charity, 
courage  to  resist  the  urgency  of  embittered  passions 
and  of  transient  excitements.  And  significantly  in  rela- 
tion to  his  personal  development,  Mr.  Scott  wrought 
in  a  remote  and  limited  field,  and  singularly  alone. 
There  was  no  other  journal  within  a  week's  journey; 
what  the  Oregonian  said  must  be  said  considerately  and 
authoritatively.  It  was  amid  these  inspirations,  under 
these  responsibilities,  that  the  young  editor,  already 
schooled  in  history  and  law,  a  stoic  in  spirit,  a  judge  by 
temperament,  acquired  the  intrepid  mental  habit  which 
dominated  his  life.  It  was  in  this  atmosphere  that  he 
came  to  feel  his  powers  and  to  know  in  relation  to  them 
the  value  of  fixed  and  essential  principles.  He  never 
forgot  the  lesson,  for  there  was  in  it  a  philosophy  and 
a  spirit  suited  to  the  native  constitution  and  temper  of 
his  character. 

In  the  nearly  fifty  years  in  which  Mr.  Scott  spoke 
almost  daily  through  the  columns  of  the  Oregonian. 
Oregon  grew  from  a  remote  wilderness  to  a  coun- 
try of  high  and  varied  development.  In  all  this 
time,  amid  unnumbered  changes,  the  Oregonian  has 
been  not  merely  the  chronicler  of  the  country,  but 
its  guide,  philosopher,  friend,  spokesman.  As  the 
editor  of  the  Oregonian  Mr.  Scott's  individual  position 
has  never  changed.  What  he  was  to  Oregon  in  the 
day  when  the  very  name  of  Oregon  was  a  synonym  for 
solitude  and  mystery,  relatively  this  he  was  to  Oregon 
amid  all  changes  to  the  hour  of  his  death. 

Mr.   Scott's  discussions  of  national  and   community 
interests  and  of  the  ten  thousand  themes  related  to  ad- 
vancing life  and  growing  fortunes,  as  they  stand  S| 
upon  the  files  of  the  Oregonian,  attest  the  qualiti 
mind  and  character  out  of  which  have  been  wrought 
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singular  prestige.  Who  knows  the  Oregonian — and  all 
the  world  knows  something  of  it — knows  the  spirit  of 
the  man.  Others  successful  in  the  journalistic  sphere 
have  won  through  diplomacies,  hy  conciliation  of  the 
public,  by  yielding  to  even  when  not  respecting  its 
whims,  by  cajolements,  by  arts.  Mr.  Scott  won  and 
held  leadership  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of 
Oregon  by  a  fortified  wisdom  and  by  an  unshrinking 
courage. 

Oregon  has  not  wholly  escaped  the  penalties  of  social 
and  other  forms  of  precipitancy.  But  she  has  avoided 
much  of  what  has  embarrassed  the  life  of  other  States 
through  the  counsels  of  her  preeminent  editor.  Mis- 
haps and  mistakes  have  befallen  her,  but  in  every  crisis 
she  has  had  the  light  and  leading  of  a  journalism  guided 
by  a  hand  not  infallible  indeed,  but  firm  in  its  grasp  of 
fixed  principles,  devoted  almost  beyond  example  to  the 
essential  wisdoms  and  moralities  of  community  life. 

Mr.  Scott's  professional  character  was  formed  before 
•  the  news-gathering  impulse  and  the  purely  business 
aims  of  the  publishing  trade  had  overslaughed  and 
subordinated  the  judicial  function  of  the  newspaper. 
His  journalism  was  not  that  of  the  hustling  reporter, 
not  that  of  the  circulation  expert,  most  certainly  not 
that  of  the  exploiter  of  the  public  through  its  curiosities 
and  weaknesses.  His  was  the  journalism  of  social  re- 
sponsibility, of  the  spirit  of  statecraft.  Of  course,  such 
an  editor  must  needs  have  worthy  cooperation  in  co- 
ordinate departments.  This  up-bearing  and  sustaining 
aid  was  not  lacking  in  all  of  Mr.  Scott's  long  career. 
In  Henry  L.  Pittock,  first  his  employer,  later  his  part- 
ner, a  business  man  of  eminent  capacity,  a  journalist 
of  the  highest  aims  and  the  firmest  resolution — here 
lay  the  complementary  powers  which  gave  to  Mr. 
Scott's  professional  career  its  commanding  significance. 
The  two  men  have  wrought  together  for  nearly  half  a 
century  side  by  side,  with  a  single  aim  and  a  single  pur 
pose,  as  brother  and  brother.  Is  it  surprising  that  men 
so  mated  and  so  high  of  purpose,  clean  of  character, 
liberal,  devoted,  untiring  in  later  wealth  as  in  early 
poverty — is  it  surprising  that  they  have  created  and 
sustained  a  newspaper  which  stands  a  tower  of 
strength  in  the  State  where  it  abides,  a  continuing 
benefit  and  a  public  honor,  a  pride  and  a  glory  to  the 
very  name  of  journalism? 

If  there  is  enthusiasm  in  what  is  written,  there  is 
reason  for  it,  for  there  is  reverence  and  grief  in  the 
heart  of  him  who  writes.  One  who  lived  for  twenty 
years  as  the  companion  and  helper  of  Harvey  W'hitefield 
Scott,  one  familiar  in  all  its  phases  with  the  workings 
of  his  great  mind,  who  has  almost  seen  the  throbbing  of 
his  great  heart,  drunk  at  the  abounding  fountains  of 
his  wisdom,  felt  the  inspiration  of  his  fortitude,  and 
the  thrill  of  his  almost  fatherly  sympathy,  is  not  one 
to  stand  without  emotion  beside  his  bier. 


Religious  Liberty. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  long  struggle  for  civil  liberty 
followed  that  for  religious  liberty,  so  that  the  rights 
of  conscience  and  civil  rights  are  linked  together  in  the 
progress  of  man.  The  present  alignment  in  Spain  is 
of  religious  liberty  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  a 
denial  of  the  rights  of  reason  and  conscience. 

Centuries  of  comparative  peace  between  theology  and 
freedom  of  conscience  have  not  yet  dulled  the  appre- 
hensions of  men  nor  quenched  their  longing  for  religious 
liberty  when  it  is  denied.  It  would  seem  to  the  un- 
prejudiced mind  that  the  experience  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  all  nations  where  religious  liberty7 
prevails  should  have  convinced  its  hierarchy  that  a 
monopoly  of  the  spiritual  training  and  allegiance  of  a 
people  is  not  necessary1  for  its  prosperity  and  growth. 
But  events  in  France  and  Spain  and,  still  farther  away 
in  point  of  time,  in  Italy,  prove  that  such  impression 
has  not  been  made  upon  the  rulers  of  the  church. 
Everywhere  they  have  fought  inch  by  inch  the  grant  to 
others  of  the  rights  they  claim  for  themselves. 

The  case  for  the  church  in  Spain  has  been  put  in  a 
way  that  to  say  the  least  is  startling  to  American  senti- 
ment and  that  may  well  arouse  the  solicitude  of  Ameri- 
can Catholics.  This  statement  is  made  in  a  communi- 
cation to  a  daily  paper  in  San  Francisco  by  Father 
Santandreu,  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadelupe. 
This  priest  says :  "The  anti-clericals  of  Spain  are  of  the 
lo  ,ver  classes,  of  the  type  of  the  man  Ferrer,  who  was 
d  ngerous  to  society." 

Xow  Professor  Ferrer,   who  was   shot  to  death   in 

'.rcelona  under  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  and 

of    defense,    is    not    believed    to    have    been 

.he  lower  classes  or  dangerous  to  society.     He  was 


a  scholar  and  a  professor,  whose  offense  seems  to  have 
been  that  he  advocated  religious  liberty  and  the  rights 
of  human  reason. 

The  enthusiastic  priest  continues :  "The  anti-cler- 
icals in  Spain  want  to  give  to  all  religions  the  same 
liberty  to  establish  their  churches  and  cathedrals  and 
to  have  street  processions  that  is  now  enjoyed  by  the 
Catholic  Church."  For  people  of  "the  lower  orders," 
this  must  seem  even  to  an  American  Catholic  a  quite 
reasonable  thing.  But  Father  Santandreu  explains  why 
it  is  not  considered  reasonable  by  the  church :  "The 
attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Spain  toward  Protes- 
tant churches  is  this :  the  church  is  willing  that  Protes- 
tants observe  the  rites  of  their  religion,  but  in  the 
interest  of  tin:  faith  and  of  morals,  it  is  thought  that 
Protestants  should  not  be  given  use  of  the  streets  for 
public  religious  processions,  nor  that  they  display  the 
emblems  of  their  religion  in  the  form  of  public  churches 
and  cathedrals." 

How  out  of  time  and  far  away  that  sounds !  Xow 
the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  the  United  States  ostenta- 
tiously extols  the  religious  liberty  guaranteed  by  our 
Federal  Constitution.  Does  it  mean  it?  If  religious 
liberty  is  a  principle  precious  to  men  and  necessary  to 
their  freedom,  it  is  equally  good  and  necessary  in  every 
land.  If  it  is  right  here,  it  is  equally  right  and  neces- 
sary to  the  well  being  of  man  in  Rome  and  Lhasa,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  mosque  of  San  Sophia,  and  by  the 
Great  Wall  and  the  burnished  domes  of  India. 

Again,  if  the  Catholic  Church  hold  that  to  permit 
Protestants  to  use  the  streets  and  have  churches  and 
cathedrals  in  Spain  is  opposed  to  "the  faith  and  to 
morals,"  to  give  Protestants  the  same  rights  in  the 
United  States  must  be  equally  opposed  to  faith  and 
morals.  There  can  not  be  one  kind  of  truth  and  right 
respecting  religious  liberty  in  the  United  States  and 
another  kind  in  Spain. 

The  frank  expressions  of  this  priest  may  well  raise 
a  doubt  in  the  American  mind  respecting  Catholic  loy- 
alty to  our  institutions  which  have  for  their  foundation 
religious  and  civil  liberty. 


clave  of  the  American  nobility  in  its  plumes,  swords, 
sashes,  and  medals,  an  imposing  and  glittering  array 
Still,  we  could  almost  wish  the  foreign  title  habil 
had  not  received  such  a  melancholy  set-back;  because 
there  are  so  many  people  among  us  with  money  enough 
to  buy,  who  might  be  tempted  by  even  the  lesser  dignity 
to  purchase  it  and  return  and  settle  by  the  peat  bogs 
or  the  cabbage  fields  from  which  their  ancestors  were 
evicted,  lords  where  their  forebears  dug  sod  or 
made  sauerkraut.  A  title  of  baron  for  Mr.  Phelan  or 
Mr.  Spreckels,  one  for  Mr.  Heney — who  is  already 
Barren  of  Results,  a  title  of  purely  professional  origin — 
one,  perhaps,  made  out  of  the  by-products  for  Judge 
Lawlor,  might  answer  a  beneficent  purpose  not  possibly 
to  be  reached  by  even  the  most  exalted  titles  supplied 
either  bv  the  American  militia  or  the  fraternal  societies. 


Titles  for  Americans. 

The  King  of  Portugal  offered  the  title  of  baron  to 
an  American  who  had  probably  earned  it  by  staying  in 
that  country  while  he  had  a  chance  to  get  out,  and  the 
American,  not  wishing  to  raise  any  doubt  as  to  his 
nativity,  was  eager  to  accept.  But  there  were  property 
reasons  why  he  wanted  to  first  make  sure  that  he  could 
be  a  Baron  of  Portugal  and  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  at  the  same  time;  so  he  inquired  of  the  United 
States  minister.  The  latter  answered  that  there  was 
no  law  to  hinder  and  then,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  more  titles  in  America  than  anywhere  else, 
advised  the  baron  expectant  that  acceptance  would  be 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  glorious  institutions.  Then 
the  State  Department  was  asked.  The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary' was  forced  to  admit  that  an  unofficial  citizen  of 
the  United  States  could,  if  he  wanted  to,  accept  a 
foreign  title,  but  that  if  the  applicant  chose  to  do  so 
it  would  be  not  only  un-American,  but  raise  the  citizen- 
ship issue.  So  the  disappointed  American  is  expected 
to  beg  leave  of  the  King  of  Portugal  to  decline  the 
honor,  passing  on  any  question  of  citizenship  in  such 
cases  to  be  raised,  if  at  all,  for  the  benefit  of  those  pious 
laymen  who  have  become  knights,  marquises,  and  cham- 
berlains at  the  hands  of  the  tiaraed  beneficiary  of  Peter's 
Pence. 

There  are  several  surprising  things  in  this  brief 
chronicle.  One  is  that  an  appeal  to  Minister  Gage 
should  have  been  bootless.  Another  is  that  the  min- 
istry and,  apparently,  the  State  Department  should 
have  forgotten  that  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  in  the 
matter  of  taking  on  foreign  titles  was  officially  ex- 
pressed a  century  ago  in  the  defeat  of  an  amendment 
prohibiting  the  act.  But  the  real  surprise — the  thing 
which  goes  to  show  how  much  stranger  truth  is  than 
fiction — must  be  looked  for  in  the  fact  that  any  free- 
born  American  citizen  should  have  considered  a 
Portuguese  barony  when  more  splendid  titles  may  be 
had  at  home  by  paying  an  initiation  fee.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  us,  if  we  do  not  express  our  inherent 
sense  of  dignity  through  military  rank,  are  nobles, 
patriarchs-militant,  knight-companions,  crowned  chief- 
tains, chancellors,  royal  shepherds,  sheiks,  and  sachems, 
and  the  favored  few  wear  the  titles  of  exalted  rulers 
and  even  imperial  potentates.  How  presumptuous 
would  a  mere  Baron  of  Portugal  appear  in  that  august 
assemblage!  How  pitiful  would  his  dress  suit  with  a 
green  ribbon  in  the  lapel  seem  in  the  midst  of  a  con- 


The  "Attitude"  of  Organized  Labor. 

The  strike  of  the  hod-carriers  in  San  Francisco  has 
been  settled  by  defeat  of  the  strikers.  Work  has 
been  resumed  practically  upon  the  old  terms.  Presum- 
ably the  board  of  supervisors  and  board  of  public  works, 
which  under  the  lead  of  the  mayor  adopted  a  series  of 
coercive  ordinances  in  support  of  the  strikers,  will  seek 
means  of  retraction.  The  situation,  broadly  speaking, 
is  what  it  was  before. 

But  we  have  had  an  instructive  demonstration  of  the 
attitude  of  organized  labor  in  San  Francisco.  What 
the  hod-carriers  demanded  is  a  fair  sample  of  what 
organized  labor  in  its  extreme  and  aggressive  forms 
wants  all  down  the  line.  First,  there  was  demanded 
monopoly  of  all  work  for  organized  as  distinguished 
from  unorganized  labor.  Second,  there  was  demanded 
less  work  and  more  pay.  Third,  there  was  used  in  an 
attempt  to  enforce  these  demands  the  full  power  of  thf 
municipality  under  the  domination  of  a  labor  mayor,  a 
labor  board  of  supervisors,  and  a  labor  board  of  public 
works.  There  was  no  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
hod-carrying  is  paid  higher  wage  rates  in  San  Francisco 
than  in  any  other  place  in  the  world.  There  was  no 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  industry  of  all  kinds  is 
depressed  and  business  dull.  There  was  no  respect  for 
the  neutrality  and  integrity  of  the  city  government 
The  demand  was  founded  in  the  spirit  of  selfishness  and 
arrogance.  It  was  urged  without  respect  for  the  decen- 
cies of  time  and  condition.  It  was  sought  to  be  en- 
forced through  the  arbitrary  powers  of  men  in  office  as 
the  representatives  not  of  the  people,  not  of  the  Ian 
but  of  a  selfish  and  irresponsible  interest. 

We  have  in  current  dispatches  another  illustration  of 
the  spirit  of  organized  labor  as  it  manifests  itself  in 
connection  with  the  strike  of  metal  workers  at  Los  An- 
geles. It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Los  Angeles  strikers 
to  "picket''  the  streets  adjacent  to  the  metal-working 
establishments,  and  jeer  at  non-union  men  going  to  and 
from  their  work,  to  deal  out  offensive  epithets,  and  even 
to  hurl  stones  and  brickbats.  This  line  of  action  had 
been  carried  to  the  point  of  public  outrage  and  the 
municipal  council  under  its  obligation  to  maintain  the 
public  peace  enacted  an  ordinance  prohibiting  picketing. 
This  ordinance  did  not  come  between  the  strikers  and 
any  established  personal  right;  it  did  not  prohibit 
them  the  use  of  the  streets  nor  deny  them  the 
right  of  decent  free  speech.  What  it  did  do  was 
to  prevent  them  from  interfering  with  the  going  and 
coming  of  citizens  whose  right  was  the  same  as  their 
own.  But  no  sooner  had  this  ordinance  been  promul- 
gated than  there  arose  a  great  uproar  in  the  counsels 
of  organized  labor.  It  was  boldly  claimed  that  organ- 
ized labor  had  the  right  to  demand  monopoly  of  labor  in 
the  metal  works;  that  it  had  the  right  to  pester  and 
harass  non-union  men  and  to  make  itself  a  general  pub- 
lic nuisance.  But  this  was  not  all,  for  the  leaders  of 
organized  labor  openly  and  defiantly  instructed  their 
followers  to  disregard  the  law,  to  proceed  in  contempt 
and  defiance  of  it. 

In  these  two  instances  concurrently  developed  in  the 
two  leading  cities  of  California  we  have  a  plain  pre- 
sentment of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  organized  labor 
in  its  aggressive  character.  It  would  absolutely  monop- 
olize labor.  It  would  penalize  every  man  who  does  not 
accept  its  overlordship  and  pay  tribute  to  it.  It  would 
enforce  by  violence  where  persuasion  fails.  It  disre- 
gards economic  and  industrial  conditions  and  w7ould 
have  its  pound  of  flesh,  no  matter  what  the  general  | 
business  and  financial  situation.  It  would  disregard  the 
law.  It  would,  as  in  the  case  of  San  Francisco,  use 
whatever  political  powers  may  be  in  its  hands  to  enforce 
an  aggressive  partisan  class  interest.  The  programme 
of  organized  labor  thus  plainly  defined,  plainly  charac- 
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terizes  organized  labor  as  the  enemy  not  only  of  indus- 
trial prosperity,  but  of  social  order  as  well.  It  hardly 
needs  to  be  said  that  the  success  of  organized  labor  under 
this  programme  would  put  every  other  element  of  the 
commonwealth  in  subordination  and  subjection.  It 
would  establish  the  extravagance,  the  selfishness,  the 
arrogance,  the  brutality  of  organized  labor  as  the  rule 
of  the  land. 

And  now,  men  and  brethren,  what  are  we  going  to 
do  about  it?  Are  we  going  to  continue  to  treat  labor 
in  its  aggressive  and  tyrannical  spirit  as  a  thing  worthy 
of  respect,  as  a  thing  safe  to  be  humored  and  coddled; 
or  are  we  in  the  spirit  of  1776  to  stand  by  the  liberties 
and  maintain  the  rights  guaranteed  to  free  men  and 
free  communities? 


What  Shall  We  Eat? 

Let  us  turn  away  from  the  frivolities  of  State  and 
national  politics,  and  the  fascinating  but  fatiguing  pur- 
suit of  rumors  concerning  the  flow  of  the  one  pure  and 
faithful  geyser  of  political  truth,  and  devote  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  a  nearer  and  more  important  issue — what 
we  shall  eat.  The  considerations  that  urge  the  timeli- 
ness of  this  inquiry  are  the  present  necessity  of 
economy,  the  enduring  interest  of  physical  and  mental 
well-being,  and  the  laudable  desire  for  future  progress 
along  right  lines.  Can  it  be  possible  that  a  new  dis- 
covery, or  a  conclusive  demonstration  of  an  old  but 
neglected  truth,  may  at  any  time  start  the  human  family 
on  a  glorious  ascent  that  will  not  only  enable  it  to  grasp 
higher  powers,  but  forever  emancipate  it  from  a  con- 
dition of  servitude  ?  As  the  invention  of  the  pneumatic 
tire  gave  us  the  bicycle,  and  the  development  of  the 
gasoline  engine  led  to  the  automobile  and  the  flying 
machine,  may  it  be  that  the  acquirement  of  a  genu- 
ine ration  of  reason  will  put  us  all  on  easy  rollers  or 
lift  us  with  safety  into  the  upper  air? 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  impulse  will  be 
toward  revision  of  victualing  processes  rather  than  ad- 
vance in  the  methods  of  the  chemists  with  their  tabloid 
foods.  In  one  of  the  vaudeville  magazines  of  the  month 
an  "apostle  of  the  limited  diet''  makes  startling  claims. 
He  writes  under  the  name  of  Hereward  Carrington,  but 
in  spite  of  the  savor  of  significant  service  in  the  appella- 
tion, his  arguments  are  weak,  his  instances  are  unwisely 
selected,  and  more  than  one  of  his  statements  are  mani- 
festly inaccurate.  With  all  this,  his  conclusions  may 
be  of  real  value,  though  he  stops  short  of  picturing  the 
logical  and  far-reaching  results.  He  advocates  an  ex- 
clusive regimen  of  raw  fruits  and  nuts.  He  says  that 
he  was  a  pallid  and  unhealthy  child,  and  a  weak  and 
flabby  youth,  but  that  uncooked  food  has  made  him 
vigorous.  Unfortunately,  he  admits  that  he  used  his 
newly  required  strength  to  write  two  books  in  one 
month.  Should  his  advice  be  taken,  and  with  good 
effect,  certainly  some  means  may  be  found  to  divert 
resultant  excesses  of  energy  into  less  pernicious  chan- 
nels. 

Mr.  Carrington  presents  with  his  own  portrait  that 
of  a  much  advertised  young  person  who  is  said  to  be 
"the  perfect  type  of  physical  womanhood/'  This  young 
person,  a  famous  swimmer  and  vaudeville  performer, 
has  been  seen  here — in  fact  her  beautiful  figure  has 
been  admired  on  the  stage  by  thousands,  and  were  the 
assertions  concerning  her  diet  to  be  accepted  without 
argument,  in  this  and  other  cities  where  she  has  ex- 
hibited the  meat  markets  and  bakeries  would  face 
immediate  disaster.  Envious  women  and  beauty-wor- 
shiping men  would  begin  a  crusade  against  them.  But 
Mr.  Carrington  says  that  this  perfection  of  form,  like 
his  own  new  health  and  strength,  has  been  builded  on 
faulty,  not  to  say  misshapen,  beginnings.  He  claims 
too  much.  His  diet  should  be  urged  as  a  perfect  food, 
not  as  a  remedy.  There  is  danger  that  way.  One  im- 
portant medical  sect  practices  with  reliance  on  the  belief 
that  the  toxin  which  produces  disease  will  also  destroy 
it.  That  which  cures  the  afflicted,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
would  bring  affliction  if  administered  to  those  in  health. 

Again,  the  propagandist  says  that  "All  meat  contains 
a  certain  amount  of  poison  which  is  inseparable  from 
it.  .  .  .  Vegetables  and  nuts  supply  the  required  pro- 
teid,  without  the  objectionable,  fatigue-producing 
poisons."  But  he  is  wrong.  Scores  have  died  or  suf- 
fered from  eating  wild  vegetables.  Expert  knowledge 
is  required  to  distinguish  the  deadly  toadstool  from 
the  nutritious  mushroom.  Even  the  luscious  peach 
bears  prussic  acid,  one  of  the  swiftest  and  most  certainly 
fatal  of  poisons,  in  its  seed,  and  that  seed  is  merely  an 
almond  changed  and  developed  by  culture.  It  is  sub- 
mitted that  the  olfactory  nerve  which  is  gratified  by  the 


effluvia  of  the  strawberry  and  distressed  by  the  fra- 
grance of  the  onion  will  quickly  detect  raw  or  cooked 
meat  which  is  in  a  poisonous  condition.  That  is  a 
powerfully  condemnatory  phrase  in  which  the  dietetic 
reformer  disposes  of  cooked  fruits  or  plants — "the  dead 
remnants  of  a  once  glorious  past."  But,  later,  he  for- 
gets and  recommends  "whole-wheat  or  gluten  bread." 
To  such  consistency  does  he  reduce  his  soaring  rhetoric. 
He  mentions  "strict  vegetarians"  as  such,  though  admit- 
ting without  shyness  that  they  indulge  in  milk  and  eggs. 
Perhaps  this  is  fair,  for  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact 
that,  whatever  diet  is  taken  up  in  more  advanced  age, 
every  human  being  begins  life  on  animal  food.  It  is 
not  worth  while  here  to  argue  the  well-sustained 
hypothesis  that  there  is  life  in  everything,  and  that  the 
digestive  process  is  as  destructive  to  the  living,  repro- 
ductive principle  in  vegetables,  fruits,  and  nuts  as  it  is 
to  that  in  animals.  The  rubicund  and  joyous  tomato 
may  throb  and  thrill  with  anguish  in  the  salad  bowl  no 
less  certainly,  than  the  mute  and  'sedentary  oyster  served 
alive  on  its  icy  bier. 

Yet  it  is  pleasing  to  come  over  in  fancy  to  the  side 
of  the  limited  dietist,  and  peer  into  a  future  frightened 
with  the  inspiration  of  his  experience.  Should  his 
theory  work  out  and  its  adoption  follow  naturally,  what 
changes  would  be  marked.  The  Pinchots  of  that  time 
would  sue  in  vain  for  sinecures.  All  the  world  would 
plant  and  water,  and  the  lush  growth  of  vine  and  briar, 
the  waving  foliage  of  rhubarb  and  peanut,  the  bending 
boughs  of  banana,  shellbark  hickory,  and  chestnut, 
would  embower  even  the  present  unfertile  regions. 
Surely  then  would  be  the  beating  of  swords  into  plow- 
shares and  pruning-hooks.  Best  of  all,  with  the  disap- 
pearance of  quadrupeds  and  fowls  bred  for  slaughter, 
the  passing  of  odorous  ovens  and  rotisseries,  would  go 
the  tyranny  of  cooks,  the  incapacity,  greed,  and  inso- 
lence of  dining-room  waiters.  It  is,  without  a  palpi- 
tating perhaps,  the  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be 
wished. 

Men,  women,  and  children  are  creatures  of  habit. 
They  become  addicted  with  ease  to  foods  vegetable,  ani- 
mal, and  mineral — for  there  are  clay  and  glass  eaters. 
They  quench  thirst  and  create  it  with  anything  in  liquid 
form  and  at  all  temperatures.  They  trifle  recklessly 
with  death-dealing  stimulants  and  narcotics,  and  by  long 
practice  become  immune.  They  are  born  as  beings 
suited  to  daytime  activities,  for  they  can  not  see  in  the 
dark,  yet  for  ages  they  have  more  and  more  seized  upon 
the  hours  of  the  night  for  work  and  for  play.  Habits 
easily  classified  as  injurious  are  acquired  with  little 
difficulty,  yet  it  is  not  safe  to  say  that  those  which 
encourage  exercise  and  self-denial  are  always  better 
than  those  which  tend  to  inaction.  There  is  need  of 
rest,  regular  and  plentiful,  in  this  day  of  incessant 
motion.  Variety  is  more  than  the  spice  of  life,  it  is 
the  sustenance.  Man's  nature  demands  it  in  food  for 
the  stomach  no  less  than  in  pleasurable  and  sustaining 
sensations  for  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  heart,  and  the  nerves. 
It  is  as  absurd  to  believe  that  one  kind  of  food  is  per- 
fectly suited  to  all  human  needs  as  it  is  to  assume  that 
one  type  of  beauty,  one  kind  of  art,  one  system  of 
religion,  or  one  branch  of  literature  will  satisfy  all  stu- 
dents. Transcontinental  mails  will  be  carried  on  aero- 
planes long  before  the  salad,  the  fruit,  and  the  nuts 
crowd  the  soup  and  the  fish,  the  roast  and  the  entree, 
the  pie  and  the  cheese,  off  the  bill  of  fare. 


The  Assault  on  Mayor  Gaynor. 
Xo  one  need  be  surprised  to  learn  that  a  clipping 
from  the  Xew  York  Journal,  expressing  contempt  for 
the  heads  of  the  city  government  and  sympathy  with 
the  men  working  for  it  in  humble  positions,  was  found 
in  the  pocket  of  the  discharged  employee,  Gallagher, 
who  shot  down  Mayor  Gaynor  in  cold  blood.  Galla- 
gher was  a  reader  of  the  Journal  and  had  lost  his  job 
for  neglect  of  duty  and  disrespect  to  an  official  above 
him.  The  clipping  referred  to  a  proposal  to  put  the 
rank  and  file  of  city  employees  in  uniform,  so  they 
could  be  better  kept  track  of  and  any  of  them  more 
easily  spotted  when  loafing  on  public  time  in  the  sa- 
loons, and  proposed  instead  to  uniform  the  higher 
officials,  "those  who  get  the  big  salaries  and  often  don't 
earn  them."  It  was  the  kind  of  article  to  inflame  the 
prejudices  of  a  minor  employee  of  the  city  government, 
and  especially  one  who  had  lost  his  place  and  had  been 
refused  reinstatement  by  the  official  who  got  the  biggest 
salary  of  them  all.  How  much  it  helped  to  send  Gal- 
lagher out  gunning  for  the  mayor  may  only  be  con- 
jectured; but  the  would-be  assassin  seems  to  have 
cherished  it  in  the  manner  of  a  man  who  had  found 


justification  in  it  for  his  own  attitude  towards  the  "men 
higher  up." 

The  journalism  which  incites  violence  against  public 
officials  who  have  committed  no  public  wrongs  cost  the 
country  two  out  of  three  murdered  Presidents ;  was  in- 
strumental in  the  death  or  injury  of  men  like  Carter 
Harrison  and  Senator  Carniack,  and  of  a  number  of 
lesser  dignitaries,  and  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
menace  to  faithful  public  service.  Would  it  not  be 
natural  for  the  next  mayor  of  New  York  to  give  pause 
before  ridding  the  pay-roll  of  worthless  stipendiaries, 
lest  the  yellow  press  should  take  up  their  cause  and 
bring  upon  him  the  blind  fury  of  some  fanatic?  Unless 
a  man  of  rare  and  firm  qualities,  as  Mayor  Gaynor  has 
proved  himself  to  be,  would  he  not  be  likely  to  pursue 
a  shifting  and  temporizing  course?  Here  is  one  of 
the  crying  evils  of  the  journalism  Mr.  Hearst  so  con- 
spicuously represents;  and  in  looking  at  it  in  all  its 
bearings  one  begins  to  see  that  a  press  censorship,  so 
common  to  strong  governments,  is  quite  as  likely  to 
grow  out  of  actual  public  needs  as  out  of  the  fears 
and  anxieties  of  a  chief  of  state. 


Where  Little  Things  Count. 

The  complaint  of  the  master  of  the  Mongolia  that, 
when  she  ran  aground  in  the  outer  harbor  of  Yoko- 
hama, the  captain  of  a  Japanese  warship  lying  near 
refused  assistance,  is  one  of  several  signs  which 
reveal  an  undercurrent  of  Japanese  hostility  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  noticed  that  the  Japanese  clubs 
are  not  so  open  as  they  used  to  be  to  Americans;  that 
the  attitude  of  the  common  people  towards  American 
tourists  is  not  so  civil  as  it  was;  and  the  Yokohama 
Box  of  Curios,  a  paper  edited  by  an  American,  has  fre- 
quent reason  to  condemn  the  hostility  shown  his  country' 
by  the  vernacular  press.  It  was  by  indications  like 
these  that  so  conservative  a  man  as  Mr.  Scruff  not  long 
ago  expressed  the  view  that  careful  diplomacy  must 
be  used  with  Japan  to  prevent  a  crisis.  He  did  not 
believe  the  policy  of  the  imperial  government  to  be 
unfriendly,  but  he  feared  the  influence  of  the  mob. 
Official  Japan,  as  Mr.  Schiff  knew,  is  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive to  a  public  opinion  which  not  only  shows  itself 
violently  in  parliament  and  the  press,  but  is  ready  to 
go  further,  on  occasion,  and  kill  a  minister.  At  the 
time  of  the  Portsmouth  treaty,  when  the  Harriman 
tourists  were  stoned  in  the  streets  of  Tokio,  even  the 
favorite  Prince  Ito  could  not  go  abroad  without  an 
armed  guard,  and  his  statue  at  Kobe  was  pulled  down 
by  the  mob  and  broken  into  pieces.  There  is  not  one  of 
the  imperial  ministry,  not  one  of  the  associates  of  the 
late  Prince  Ito  in  the  genro  cabinet,  who  does  not  under- 
stand that  his  life  would  pay  the  forfeit  if  he  should 
fail  to  realize  that  fantastic  conception  of  a  Japanese 
statesman's  duty  in  dealing  with  foreigners  who  evince 
disrespect  for  the  nation's  honor,  which  inflames  even 
the  humblest  farmer  or  'ricksha  man.  Once  in  the 
house  of  parliament  itself  a  minister  lost  a  leg  in  a 
bomb  explosion  because  he  had  not  taken  a  high  enough 
national  tone  to  satisfy  some  of  the  patriots  of  the 
gutter. 

Statesmen  who  dispute  the  possibilities  of  trouble  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  are  apt  to  overlook 
the  small  things  that  sometimes  cause  it.  It  is  true,  as 
the  diplomats  say,  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  war; 
and  but  for  the  unfortunate  note  of  Mr.  Knox  about 
the  Manchurian  railroads  there  could  be  no  real  pre- 
text for  Japan  to  conceive  a  desire  on  the  part  of  this 
country  to  interfere  unduly  with  Oriental  politics.  But 
aside  from  all  this,  one  must  consider  the  abnormal  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  Japanese  character  and  the  way  in 
which  public  sentiment  all  through  the  empire  shows 
its  teeth  over  things  of  the  slightest  international 
moment.  All  the  civil  words  which  the  Secretary  of 
War  said  in  Tokio  the  other  day  went  for  very  little, 
the  Japanese  being  past  masters  in  the  art  of  empty 
civility  themselves;  but  when  the  San  Francisco  corre- 
spondents of  the  Mainichi,  the  Jiji,  and  the  various 
Shinfos  write  up  a  trifling  incident  which  took  place  on 
Polk  Street  the  other  day  in  their  usual  hyperbolic  style 
a  million  little  brown  men  will  froth  at  the  mouth.  It 
was  just  a  curbstone  parade  of  yawping  vagabonds  with 
red  badges  before  a  little  bakery  restaurant,  each  man 
yelling  "Unfair !  Unfair !  This  cafe  employs  a  Japanese. 
It  is  unfair  to  organized  labor.  No  white  man  or  white 
woman  will  patronize  it !"  The  incident,  when  de- 
scribed in  tea-chest  characters  will  read  like  or 
Mr.  Hearst's  reconcentrado  stories  which  precc'; 
Spanish  war:  and  there  is  no  telling  what 
may  have  on  the  mob  spirit.     And  to  continue  . 
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lei  of  1898,  the  government  officials  did  their  best  on 
both  sides  to  keep  the  peace,  but  the  press,  magnifying 
little  things,  and  stirring  the  war  spirit,  finally  brought 
on  a  collision. 

Editorial  Notes. 
The  Argonaut  thinks  so  highly  of  Governor  Gillett, 
both  as  to  his  abilities  and  his  motives.,  that  it  dislikes 
to  find  him  in  a  situation  impossible  to  be  approved. 
We  agree  with  Mr.  Gillett  that  despite  the  verdict  of 
the  board  of  trustees  in  the  Chico  college  case,  Pro- 
fessor Van  Liew  is  a  man  unfit  for  the  presidency  of 
the  Xornial  School.  However  capable  he  may  be — and 
even  though  he  may  be  innocent  in  the  special  instance — 
there  are  still  reasons  why  he  should  retire.  Xone  the 
less  we  think  the  governor  has  gone  about  the  business  of 
his  removal  in  the  wrong  way.  The  duty  of  examining 
the  charges  against  Van  Liew  was  not  with  the  gov- 
ernor, but  with  the  board  of  trustees.  That  duty  has 
been  discharged,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  by  the 
board,  which  listened  to  the  charges,  heard  all  the  evi- 
dence, and  rendered  judgment  under  its  own  oath  of 
fidelity.  Now  all  this  being  so,  it  is  not  for  the  gov- 
ernor, who  did  not  attend  the  inquiry,  who  did  not  hear 
the  testimony  in  all  its  phases,  to  condemn  the  findings 
of  the  board.  Under  his  general  authority  he  has  the 
right  to  see  to  it  that  Van  Liew  is  dismissed,  but  he 
has  gone  out  of  his  way,  we  think,  to  discredit  and 
besmirch  the  members  of  the  board  because  their  judg- 
ment after  full  and  judicial  inquiry  has  failed  to  accord 
with  his  own  impressions. 


Hiram  Johnson  did  not  commend  himself  for  the 
governorship  of  California  by  the  vituperative  tirade 
which  he  poured  out  against  General  Otis  in  the  course 
of  a  recent  speech  at  Los  Angeles.  If  Otis  had  been 
a  grafter,  a  thief,  a  seducer,  and  an  incendiary,  Johnson 
could  not  have  spoken  of  him  in  more  censorious  or 
hateful  terms.  All  this  because  General  Otis  has 
pointed  out  the  reasons  why  in  his  judgment  he  (John- 
son) should  not  be  made  governor.  The  reflection  is 
not  upon  General  Otis,  whom  we  all  know  to  be  a  man 
of  the  highest  character  and  a  citizen  of  preeminent 
usefulness,  but  upon  the  author  of  this  vulgar  outburst 
— upon  Mr.  Johnson  himself.  His  assault  upon  Otis 
is  the  mark  and  measure  of  his  own  mind  and  charac- 
ter. By  temperament  Johnson  is  an  extremist,  by  habit 
he  is  a  denunciator,  a  breaker-down,  a  destroyer.  His 
politics  is  the  politics  of  destruction;  his  methods  are 
the  methods  which  weaken  faith  and  destroy  patriotic 
spirit.  His  habit  with  respect  to  situations  or  to  men 
is  to  seek  out  whatever  may  be  turned  to  evil  account. 
He  has  no  instinct  for  the  good  in  men;  he  has  no 
ambition,  no  spirit  to  build  up,  to  create.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  a  man  of  this  sort  would  be  unthinkable 
in  the  governorship.  Personalism,  sensationalism,  the 
spirit  of  the  muckraker  and  the  passion  of  the  evil  eye 
— California  wants  none  of  these  in  her  governor's  chair. 


The  Argonaut  has  no  wish  to  interfere  even  by  sug- 
gestion with  the  processes  of  the  law.  But  we 
believe  we  voice  the  judgment  of  scores  of  Cali- 
fornians  familiar  with  the  facts  in  holding  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Daniell  of  London  is  playing  a  very  sordid  and 
nasty  part  in  the  matter  of  Miss  Hastings's  money. 
It  is  the  case  of  a  young  woman  fortunately  well  en- 
dowed, but  whose  mind  appears  not  to  have  developed 
normally.  Xobody  who  has  ever  seen  her  regards  her 
as  competent  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Somebody  must 
administer  upon  the  property  left  to  her  by  her  father, 
a  Californian  long  since  dead.  Shall  it  be  those  of 
her  own  blood,  persons  in  close  sympathy,  resident  here, 
familiar  with  all  the  conditions,  or  shall  it  be  this  inso- 
lent foreigner  whose  interest  may  be  honest  but  is  quite 
as  likely  under  all  the  circumstances  to  be  selfish?  The 
courts  must  decide;  but  the  opinion  and  sympathies  of 
right-minded  and  right-hearted  persons  familiar  with 
all  the  facts  do  not  wait  upon  the  action  of  the  court. 


Century  plants  are  found  wild  in  deserts  or  other  dry 
places  in  continental,  tropical,  and  sub-tropical  America, 
and  in  the  West  Indies ;  in  the  Spanish-speaking  lands 
they  are  called  maguey;  in  the  Lesser  Antilles  karata; 
in  the  Bahamas,  curiously,  bamboo.  Two  species  are 
native  in  southern  Florida  and  about  twenty  in  the 
Southwestern  States.  The  "false  aloe"  of  the  South- 
eastern States,  called  Agave  virginica  by  Linnaeus,  is 
now  included  in  the  genus  Manfreda.  The  Agave 
am.ncana  is  commonly  found  in  cultivation  in  many 
par  s  of  the  world,  and  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
Europe  about   1561.     It  is   probably   a   native   of 

-_-ico,  where  the  plants  are  plentiful  on  the  table- 
..-.  and  flower  when  the}'  are  from  seven  to  ten  years 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


By  Henry  C.  Shelley. 


There  are  so  many  points  of  likeness  between  San  Francisco 
and  Cape  Town  that  it  is  surprising  no  Plutarchian  traveler 
has  drawn  the  parallel.  In  the  matter  of  sunshine  the  two 
cities  probably  run  a  neck-and-neck  race  with  each  other,  for 
as  with  the  capital  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  metropolis  of 
Table  Bay  has  but  few  days  in  the  year  when  the  sun  does 
not  break  through.  Perhaps  the  wind  does  not  blow  so  per- 
sistently at  the  Cape,  but  it  makes  up  in  violence  what  it 
lacks  in  daily  quantity,  and  in  that  respect,  as  well  as  in  dust 
the  advantage  is  with  San  Francisco.  For  a  dust  storm  in 
Cape  Town  is  a  serious  business,  comparable  at  times  to  the 
density  and  gloom  of  an  old-fashioned  London  fog.  Even  so, 
those  visitations  at  the  Cape  are  trifling  when  compared  with 
the  whirlwinds  at  Johannesburg,  where  every'  store-door  bears 
the  legend:     "Come  in.     Closed  on  account  of  the  dust." 

Market  Street  even  in  transition  is  a  pertinent  reminder  of 
Adderley  Street  in  Cape  Town,  though  the  South  African 
thoroughfare  can  not  compete  with  the  Californian  highway 
for  length,  and  the  heighth  and  importance  of  its  buildings. 
In  the  question  of  natural  setting  there  is  little  to  choose 
between  the  two  cities,  for  if  San  Francisco  has  not  the  solid 
background  of  Table  Mountain  it  can  make  up  for  the  de 
ficiency  by  the  number  of  its  surrounding  peaks.  Perhaps  the 
strongest  feature  of  resemblance  is  provided  by  the  vegetation 
of  the  two  cities,  in  each  case  so  semi-tropical,  so  notable  for 
its  wealth  of  blossom,  and  so  distinctive  for  the  supremacy  of 
the  gum-tree.  Looking  over  San  Francisco  from  any  eleva- 
tion, with  its  flat  roofs  and  generally  light-colored  buildings 
and  half-continental  aspect,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  one 
is  not  gazing  over  the  capital  of  Cape  Colony. 

And  the  parallel  extends  much  further  than  to  the  two 
cities.  A  voyager  from  South  Africa  landing  at  the  Golden 
Gate  and  journeying  eastward  would  discern  many  striking 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  scenery  which  meets  his  eyes 
going  inland  from  Cape  Town.  The  climb  over  the  Sierra 
Xevada  will  recall  the  ascent  of  Hex  River  pass  even  though 
there  the  landscape  is  not  seen  as  through  a  cinematograph 
of  snow-sheds,  and  once  the  table  land  is  reached  the  traveler 
will  have  to  pinch  himself  hard  to  make  sure  he  is  not  passing 
over  the  veldt  once  more.  In  fact,  the  route  of  the  Overland 
Limited  through  Xevada  and  across  Utah  and  Wyoming  gives 
the  passenger  a  lifelike  picture  of  the  country  in  which  the 
Boer  War  was  fought.  If  the  sagebrush  is  own  botanical 
cousin  to  the  karoo  bush  then  the  likeness  is  complete.  The 
ranges  of  flat-topped  hills  have  a  topographical  brotherhood 
to  the  kopjes  so  beloved  by  the  Boers  and  so  hated  by  Tommy 
Atkins.  

With  the  near  approach  of  a  new  theatrical  season  and 
Charles  Frohman's  promised  production  of  "Chantecler,"  a 
revival  of  interest  in  M.  Rostand"s  barnyard  play  is  inevitable. 
Those  who  have  read  the  text  will  have  noticed  that  the 
French  playwright  quotes  a  memorable  phrase  from  George 
Eliot,  namely,  "the  choir  invisible,"  but  it  is  strange  M.  Ros- 
tand does  not  carry  the  acknowledgment  of  his  indebtedness 
still  further  and  confess  that  the  novelist  forestalled  him  in 
the  germ-idea  of  his  entire  play.  It  will  be  found  in  the 
eighteenth  chapter  of  "Adam  Bede,"  which  introduces  Mr. 
Craig,  the  Scottish  gardener  to  whom  Mr.  Poyser  was  so 
partial.  That  view  of  the  worthy  Craig,  however,  was  not 
shared  by  the  sharp-tongued  Mrs.  Poyser,  who  expressed  her 
opinion  thus:  "You're  mighty  fond  o'  Craig;  but  for  my  part. 
I  think  he's  welly  like  a  cock  as  thinks  the  sun's  rose  o' 
purpose  to  hear  him  crow."  Here  is  a  pretty  subject  for  a 
Brander  Matthews  essay,  and  indeed  it  is  amazing  that  that 
industrious  revamper  of  essay  material  has  not  turned  his 
attention  to  the  subject  ere  this.  But  in  addition  it  is  up 
to  M.  Rostand  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  evidently  due, 
for  he  must  not  suppose  that  he  is  the  only  reader  of  George 
Eliot  in  these  days.  

All  parents,  whether  republican  or  royalist,  who  wish  their 
sons  to  grow  up  as  gentlemen  will  read  with  absorbed  interest 
those  instructions  and  admonitions  which  were  drawn  up  by 
Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  for  the  guidance  of  those 
to  whom  was  committed  the  training  of  the  late  King  Ed- 
ward. When  the  prince  had  reached  the  age  of  fifteen  his 
queen  mother  wrote  him  this  advice  as  to  dress,  for  from  that 
age  he  had  to  furnish  his  own  wardrobe  on  a  moderate  allow- 
ance : 

Dress  is  a  trifling  matter  which  ought  not  to  be  raised  to 
too  much  importance  in  our  eyes.  But  it  gives  also  the  one 
outward  sign  from  which  people  in  general  can  and  often  do 
judge  upon  the  internal  state  of  mind  and  feeling  of  a  person, 
for  this  they  all  see,  whilst  the  other  they  can  not  see.  On 
that  account  it  is  of  some  importance,  particularly  in  persons 
of  high  rank.  I  must  now  say  that  we  do  not  wish  to  control 
your  own  taste  and  fancies,  which,  on  the  contrary,  we  wish 
you  to  indulge  and  develop,  but  we  do  expect  that  you  will 
never  wear  anything  extravagant  or  slang,  not  because  we 
don't  like  it,  but  because  it  would  prove  a  want  of  self-respect 
and  be  an  offense  against  decency,  leading — as  it  has  often 
done  before  in  others — to  an  indifference  to  what  is  morally 
wrong. 

Two  years  later,  when  the  future  king  had  reached  his 
seventeenth  year,  and  had  received  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
his  parents  gave  him  a  long  memorandum,  couched  in  the 
same  simple  terms  as  the  letter  quoted  above.  One  paragraph 
seems  of  wider  than  royal  application : 

To  the  servants  and  those  below  you,  you  will  always  be 
courteous  and  kind,  remembering  that  by  having  engaged  to 
serve  you  in  return  for  certain  money  payments  they  have  not 
surrendered  their  dignity,  which  belongs  to  them  as  brother 
men  and  brother  Christians.  You  w'ill  try  to  emancipate 
yourself  as  much  as  possible  from  the  thraldom  of  abject  de- 
pendence for  your  daily  wants  of  life  on  your  servants.  The 
more  3-ou  can  do  for  yourself  and  the  less  you  need  their 
help  the  greater  will  be  your  independence  and  real  com- 
fort. 

But  not  all  the  admonitions  of  the  careful  parents  were  ad- 


dressed to  the  prince;  there  were  fine-spirited  instructions  to 
those  intrusted  with  his  education  and  general  training.  They 
were  reminded  that  their  ambition  should  be  to  train  their 
pupil  to  be  "the  first  gentleman  in  the  country,"  and  duly 
warned  that  mere  games  of  cards,  billiards,  and  idle 
sipirjg  talk  would  not  attain  that  end.  The  parents  were 
anxious  that  their  son  should  have  around  him  "a  good  set": 

In  settling,  therefore,  the  gentlemen  to  attend  upon  the 
future  Prince  of  Wales,  the  royal  parents  have  chosen  them 
with  great  care,  with  a  view  to  their  supplying,  in  some  de- 
gree, this  want,  and  becoming  themselves  the  representatives, 
as  it  were,  of  that  "good  set."  by  associating  with  whom  the 
Prince  of  Wales  may  acquire  such  a  tone,  and  learn  such 
manners  and  conduct,  as  may  make  him  socially  what  his 
parents  wish,  and  what  the  country   will   expect. 

Doubtless  the  historian  of  the  future  will  be  grateful  for 
these  documents  as  affording  him  a  clew  to  the  development 
of  King  Edward's  character,  but  in  the  meantime  their  healthy 
democratic  spirit  makes  them  invaluable  for  immediate  ex- 
ample in  every'  home  where  boys  are  growing  to  manhood. 


Uncle  Sam  is  not  so  hardly  pressed  for  a  few  dollars  that 
he  need  have  auctioned  off  the  Hornet,  even  had  it  fetched 
five  million  instead  of  the  five  thousand  dollars  for  which  it  has 
been  sold.  Falling  heir  to  the  name  of  that  sloop-of-war  which 
did  such  heroic  service  in  the  conflict  of  1812,  the  Hornet 
will  be  remembered  as  belonging  to  that  "Mosquito  Fleet" 
which  was  hurriedly  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish 
War.  That  service  should  have  prevented  her  sale.  To  the 
present  generation  the  yacht  is  perhaps  too  contemporary  to 
be  of  great  interest,  but  generations  to  come  would  look  upon 
her  in  another  light.  By  far  the  most  interesting  exhibits  at 
the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration  were  the  replicas  of  the  Half 
Moon  and  the  Clermont,  but  it  does  not  require  a  great  effort 
to  imagine  what  absorbed  attention  would  have  been  concen- 
trated on  the  originals  had  they  been  preserved  to  take  part 
in  the  procession  up  the  river.  Yet  with  reverent  care  there 
is  no  reason  why  both  Hudson's  ship  and  Fulton's  original 
vessel  should  not  be  with  us  today,  or  at  least  the  laiter. 
Nelson's  Victory  still  keeps  the  waters  of  Portsmouth  harbor 
hale  and  sound,  and  the  Clermont  ought  to  be  still  afloat  in 
some  peaceful  haven  on  the  Hudson.  The  moral  is  of  wide 
application.  And  perhaps  some  day  America  will  awake  to 
the  educational  and  sentimental  value  of  preserving  her  an- 
cient landmarks.  . 

Of  course  it  will  be  deemed  ingrate  heresy  to  ask,  notwith- 
standing the  near  vicinity  of  Santa  Clara  College,  what  is  the 
practical  utility  of  seismology?  But  the  question  is  suggested 
by  the  announcement  that  a  Russian  prince  has  invented  a 
new  recording  instrument  which  will  give  an  actual  scale 
reproduction  of  the  earth  movement.  Whenever  seismolo- 
gists foregather  they  wax  eloquent  in  their  demands  for  addi- 
tional stations  at  critical  points,  the  need  for  more  perfect 
instruments,  and  larger  funds  for  investigations.  We  have 
been  learnedly  assured  that  two  types  of  earthquakes  are  now 
"recognized,"  namely  the  "volcanic"  and  the  "tectonic,"  and 
that  the  former  are  rarely  destructive,  but  that  the  latter  gen- 
erally are.  Also  we  are  told  that  it  is  possible  to  indicate 
with  reasonable  accuracy  -where  earthquakes  are  likely  to 
occur,  but  that  there  is  little  hope  of  seismology  ever  being 
able  to  forecast  when  the  shocks  may  be  expected.  Ex- 
haustive treatises  on  earthquakes  announce  that  such  and  such 
parts  of  the  globe  are  in  the  "earthquake  belt,"  but  what  heed 
has  ever  been  paid  to  that  fact  ?  Besides,  is  it  always  so  ? 
Who  does  not  remember  the  tender  solicitude  of  Los  Angeles 
for  San  Francisco  ;  the  expressions  of  unselfish  regret  that  it 
was  "such  a  pity  the  city  was  so  liable  to  earthquakes,  whereas 
if  it  had  only  been  as  Los  Angeles  is,"  and  so  on.  But  this 
tearful  sympathy  has  been  sadly  lacking  since  Los  Angeles 
had  its  shaking  up. 

Seismology,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  about  the  most  useless 
science  studied  by  man.  Of  what  actual  value  has  been  the 
investigation  into  the  San  Francisco  shock  of  1906,  or  that 
into  the  overthrow  of  Messina?  It  does  not  help  to  the  re- 
building of  the  most  modest  store  to  be  told  that  the  shock 
lasted  one  minute  and  five  seconds,  or  put  a  cent  into  the 
pocket  of  the  poorest  Sicilian  to  inform  him  what  was  "the 
cause"  of  the  event  which  left  him  a  beggar.  Seismographs 
are  no  doubt  harmless  enough  toys  for  men  who  have  nothing 
more  important  to  do,  but  it  does  seem  a  travesty  of  the 
principles  of  science  to  make  so  much  fuss  over  them.  They 
are  a  learned  embodiment  of  the  old  folly  of  "locking  the 
stable-door  after  the  horse  is  stolen,"  and  the  plain  man  can 
not  but  wonder  of  what  value  is  an  instrument  the  sole 
utility  of  which  is  to  tell  him  something  has  happened  of 
which  his  own  senses  have  alread>T  given  him  adequate  in- 
formation. 

What  community  has  ever  deserted  its  home  because  of  an 
earthquake?  Lisbon  stands  where  it  did,  Kingston  is  rising 
from  its  ashes,  and  San  Francisco  has  shown  the  most  in- 
domitable phoenix  spirit  of  alL  Truth  to  tell,  it  would  almost 
seem  as  though  earthquakes  are  a  wholesome  tonic,  putting 
human  nature  to  the  test  and  bringing  out  its  most  heroic 
qualities.  Then  why  bother  about  those  strips  of  paper  and 
their  wriggling  lines? 


Chewing  gum  is  nothing  but  chicle  mixed  with  sugar 
and  flavoring;  and  chicle  is  the  gum  of  a  tree  that 
grows  plentifully  in  Mexico  and  Central  America  and 
that  of  recent  years  has  been  cultivated  on  a  large 
scale  in  Yucatan,  where  the  American  Chicle  Company 
owns  several  million  acres  of  it.  The  chicle  tree  is 
not  unlike  the  India  rubber  tree,  and  the  gum  was  first 
shipped  to  America  by  men  who  believed  that  in  it  they 
had  a  perfect  substitute  for  rubber.  In  this,  however, 
they  were  mistaken,  as  it  was  found  that  the  chicb 
gum  was  insoluble.  Xot  to  this  day  has  any  mediui 
acid  or  alkali,  spirit  or  ether,  been  found  that  will  di 
solve  it. 
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A  HAUNT  OF  ANCIENT  PEACE. 


A  Unique  English  Survival  from  the  Twelfth  Century. 


Seventy  miles  southwest  of  London,  almost  in  the 
shadow  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  where  rest  the  ashes 
of  Egbert,  Canute,  Edmund,  and  other  early  monarchs 
of  the  sea-girt  isle,  is  a  haunt  of  ancient  peace  which 
few  sight-seers  ever  discover. 

Yet  it  should  not  be  unknown  to  the  attentive  reader 
of  Emerson's  "English  Traits,"  for  the  philosopher 
of  Concord  has  recorded  how  he  and  Thomas  Carlyle, 
when  returning  from  their  memorable  pilgrimage  to 
Stonehenge,  "stopped  at  the  Church  of  Saint  Cross, 
and,  after  looking  through  the  quaint  antiquity,  we  de- 
manded a  piece  of  bread  and  a  draught  of  beer,  which 
the  founder,  Henry  de  Blois  in  1136.  commanded  should 
be  given  to  every  one  who  should  ask  it  at  the  gate." 

More  than  seven  and  a  half  centuries,  then,  have 
passed  since  this  "quaint  antiquity"  took  shape  under 
the  hands  of  man.  In  that  prodigious  span  of  time  em 
pires  have  grown  and  decayed,  but  their  coming  or  their 
passing  has  made  no  stir  in  the  peaceful  life  of  these 
age-worn  cloisters.  Since  the  twelfth  century,  when 
Bishop  Henry  de  Blois  reared  this  monastic  almshouse 
amid  the  green  fields  by  the  side  of  the  river  Itchen, 
there  has  been  no  change  at  Saint  Cross,  and  the  breth- 
ren, in  their  accomplishment  of  the  "daily  round,  the 
common  task,"  in  the  reign  of  King  George  V  per- 
petuate the  life  of  their  predecessors  in  the  far-off  reign 
of  King  Stephen. 

Who  that  is  familiar  with  the  sites  of  ancient  re- 
ligious houses  can  have  failed  to  observe  that  the  monks 
of  the  olden  time  knew  where  to  build  their  homes? 
Renunciation  of  the  world,  apparently,  was  not  deemed 
inconsistent  with  selecting  the  most  picturesque  spot  in 
which  is  to  endure  that  renunciation.  True.  Saint  Cross 
is  not  exactly  a  monastery,  but  its  original  foundation 
approached  near  enough  to  that  class  of  religious  estab- 
lishment to  warrant  Henry  de  Blois  in  selecting  a  site 
for  his  building  on  the  monkish  principle  of  tempering 
one's  renunciation  of  the  world  as  far  as  possible. 
What  a  site  it  is !  At  the  foot  of  St.  Catherine's  Hill, 
about  a  mile  from  Winchester,  the  placid  Itchen  has 
moistened  a  little  valley  into  a  verdant  paradise,  and 
here,  amid  bosky  trees,  with  their  roots  deep  buried 
under  Velvety  sward,  Henry  de  Blois  builded  his  Hos- 
pital of  Saint  Cross. 

But  it  should  be  remembered  that  not  all  the  honor 
of  Saint  Cross  belongs  to  Henry  de  Blois.  Three  cen- 
turies after  the  first  foundation  was  made,  Cardinal 
Beaufort  added  to  its  wealth,  and  to  the  present  day  a 
distinction  is  made  between  the  Henry  de  Blois  brethren 
and  the  Beaufort  brethren.  The  distinction,  however, 
practically  resolves  itself  into  one  of  dress,  for  while 
the  pensioners  of  Saint  Cross  are  attired  in  a  long  black 
gown,  whose  sole  ornament  is  that  of  a  silver  cross  on 
the  left  breast,  the  Beaufort  brethren  are  resplendent 
in  a  red  robe  embroidered  with  a  cardinal's  hat  and 
tassels.  The  two  foundations  conjointly  provide  a 
peaceful  old-age  haven  for  seventeen  brethren,  who, 
with  their  delightful  little  homes,  their  well-tended  gar- 
dens, their  daily  dinner  from  the  common  hall,  and 
their  modest  income  of  hard  cash,  provide  the  statesman 
with  ideal  examples  of  an  old-age  pension  state. 

Under  the  Beaufort  Tower,  which  insures  lasting 
memory  for  at  least  one  of  the  founders'  names,  is  situ- 
ated the  porter's  lodge,  and  in  that  lodge  the  visitor 
finds  the  raw  materials  by  which  Saint  Cross  maintains 
its  most  interesting  link  with  the  past.  Those  materials 
are  a  barrel  of  beer  and  a  loaf  of  bread.  Xo  one  knocks 
in  vain  at  the  door  of  Saint  Cross.  It  is  a  picturesque 
and  irritating  legend  of  history  that  in  the  good  old 
times  ever)'  great  house  of  England  kept  open  table, 
whereat  the  hungry  wayfarer  was  certain  of  a  welcome 
and  a  meal.  Perhaps  that  picture  is  a  pleasing  gen- 
eralization of  the  historic  imagination,  but  Saint  Cross 
can  claim  to  furnish  concrete  proof  of  its  truth  in  at 
least  one  case.  For  more  than  seven  centuries  the 
hungry  and  thirsty  have  never  called  here  to  be  sent 
empty  away.  Every  applicant  has  had  a  horn  of  beer 
and  a  slice  of  bread  for  nothing. 

Of  course  there  are  many  people  who  drink  the  beer 
and  eat  the  bread  of  Saint  Cross  without  having  any 
pressing  necessity  for  either.  Emerson  and  Carlyle 
could  not  have  been  distressingly  hungry  or  wholly  de- 
void of  cash  on  the  day  they  called  at  this  "quaint  an- 
tiquity." But  their  visit  has  added  another  association 
of  interest  to  Saint  Cross,  for  the  silver-mounted  cups 
and  the  wooden  platter  which  served  the  usual  dole  to 
those  distinguished  visitors  are  now  numbered  among 
the  relics  of  the  place.  Xor  are  they  relics  merely,  for 
the  ordinary  visitor  is  privileged  to  have  his  dole  handed 
out  on  the  same  platter  and  in  the  same  cup.  For  the 
use  of  the  tramp  there  is  a  larger  horn,  innocent  of 
silver  mountings,  and  with  that  longer  draught  of  ale 
is  supplied  a  portion  of  bread  in  keeping. 

Among  the  show  buildings  of  Saint  Cross  are  the  old 
kitchen,  the  dining-hall,  and  the  church.  Time  has 
stood  still  in  that  kitchen  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  this 
mediaeval  retreat.  All  the  appliances  for  cooking  are 
of  a  long  past  age,  and  would  strike  the  twentieth- 
century  chef  as  little  better  than  relics  of  barbarism. 
In  the  dining-hall  it  is  still  the  past  rather  than  the 
present  which  is  still  in  evidence — the  black  leathern 
jacks,  the  candlesticks,  the  saltcellars,  the  pewter 
dishes,  and  the  dinner-bell,  all  dating  from  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  church,  too,  is  of  venerable  age,  its  old- 
est portions  having  been  reared  in  the  twelfth  century. 


While  wandering  round  the  cloisters  of  this  old-world 
haven,  which  give  witness  so  mutely  yet  so  eloquentlv 
to  an  age  so  foreign  to  our  own,  the  memory  naturallv 
strives  to  recall  some  mellowed  passage  of  prose  or 
verse  by  which  to  voice  the  emotions  which  rise  unbid- 
den to  the  heart,  and  instinctively  there  recurs  that 
passage  in  which  Ruskin  so  subtly  analyzed  the  charm 
of  ancient  buildings :  "The  greatest  glory  of  a  building 
is  not  in  its  stones  nor  in  its  gold.  Its  glory  is  in  its 
Age,  and  in  that  deep  sense  of  voicefulness,  of  stern 
watching,  of  mysterious  sympathy,  nay,  even  of  ap- 
proval or  condemnation,  which  we  feel  in  walls  that 
have  long  been  washed  by  the  passing  waves  of  hu- 
manity. ...  It  is  in  that  golden  stain  of  time  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  real  light  and  color  and  precious- 
ness  of  architecture;  and  it  is  not  until  a  building  has 
assumed  this  character,  till  it  has  been  intrusted  with 
the  fame  and  hallowed  by  the  deeds  of  men,  till  its  walls 
have  been  witness  of  suffering  and  its  pillars  rise  out 
of  the  shadows  of  death,  that  its  existence,  more  lasting 
as  it  is  than  that  of  natural  objects  of  the  world  around 
it,  can  be  gifted  with  even  so  much  as  these  possess  of 
language  and  of  life." 

And  if  the  musing  spirit  demands  verse  for  its  sur- 
cease of  emotion,  the  lines  of  Matthew  Arnold  will  give 
relief: 

Oh,  hide  me  in  your  gloom  profound, 
Ye  solemn  seats  of  holy  pain ! 

Take  me,  cowl'd  forms,  and  fence  me  round, 
Till  I  possess  my  soul  again  ; 

Till  free  my  thoughts  before  me  roll, 

Not  chafed  by  hourly  false  control  ! 

Southward  a  mile  or  two  from  Saint  Cross  lies  the 
hamlet  of  Twyford.  which  claims  not  unjustly  to  be  the 
queen  of  Hampshire  villages.  But  it  has  more  than 
beauty  in  its  favor.  On  the  main  road,  hidden  by  a 
high,  ivy-clad  wall,  is  Twyford  House,  where  Benja- 
min Franklin  conceived  the  idea  and  penned  the  early 
chapters  of  his  "Autobiography."  The  "few  weeks' 
uninterrupted  leisure"  of  which  he  writes  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  that  American  classic  were  spent  under 
this  roof  as  the  guest  of  Dr.  Shipley,  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  and  in  the  field  opposite  the  mansion  there  yet 
flourishes  that  row  of  trees  known  as  "Franklin's 
Grove"  because  it  was  there  the  illustrious  American 
loved  best  to  pace  to  and  fro  as  he  meditated  over  the 
storv  of  his  remarkable  life.  Piccadilly. 

London,  July  30,  1910. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Congressman  Xehemiah  D.  Sperry  of  Xew  Haven  is 
eighty-three  years  old,  but  he  is  still  young  enough  to 
be  mentioned  as  the  compromise  Republican  candidate 
for  governor  of  Connecticut. 

Dr.  Maude  Abbott  of  Montreal  has  won  an  interna- 
tional reputation  in  the  science  and  practice  of  medicine. 
She  studied  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Canada, '  and  has 
recently  been  given  an  honorary  degree  by  McGill  Uni- 
versity. 

President  Taft  is  an  original  member  of  the  conserva 
tion  association,  having  joined  when  Dr.  Charles  W 
Eliot  of  Harvard  was  its  head,  and  before  the  noisiest 
of  the  present  advocates  were  ever  heard  of  in  connec- 
tion with  its  interests. 

Dr.  Xicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia 
University,  and  other  American  educators  are  attending 
the  sessions  of  the  International  School  Hygiene  Con- 
gress at  Paris.  Among  the  most  interesting  questions 
under  consideration  are  open-air  schools  and  the  intro- 
duction of  systematic  instruction  for  girls  in  household 
economics  and  the  care  of  children. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Spencer  Mussey,  a  lawyer  and  woman 
writer  of.  Washington,  is  the  founder  and  dean  of  the 
Washington  College  of  Law.  Mrs.  Mussey's  chief 
work  has  been  the  securing  from  Congress  of  a  bill 
giving  married  women  the  right  to  control  their  own 
earnings  and  to  carry  on  their  own  business.  For 
years  Mrs.  Mussey  has  been  a  member  of  the  school 
board  of  Washington. 

Xikolas  von  Ostrowsky,  president  of  the  Moscow  and 
Windau-Rybinsk  Railroad,  is  in  this  country  to  study 
railroad  conditions  and  problems.  Mr.  von  Ostrowsky 
has  charge  of  nearly  all  lines  covering  the  eastern  half 
of  Russia.  The  trunk  line  of  the  system  is  8000  miles 
in  length,  and  the  company  has  a  capitalization  of  $200,- 
000,000.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
and  most  expert  railroad  men  in  Russia. 

Princess  Milena  of  Montenegro  is  the  wife  of  Prince 
Xicholas,  and,  with  her  husband,  will  this  month  as- 
sume royal  rank  as  a  sovereign,  and  become  the  Queen 
of  Zeta.  She  was  born  at  Cevo  in  1847.  and  is  the 
mother  of  nine  children — three  sons  and  six  daughters. 
One  of  her  daughters  is  the  Queen  of  Italy,  two  others 
have  married  Russian  grand  dukes,  and  one  is  married 
to  Prince  Francis  Joseph  of  Battenberg.  The  two 
youngest  are  unmarried. 

John  Paget  Mellor,  king's  proctor,  is  said  to  be  the 
most  mysterious  official  in  England.  He  gets  a  salary 
of  S10.000  a  year,  and  has  an  assistant  proctor  at  $5000. 
and  a  staff  of  clerks  to  help  him.  The  king's  proctor 
is  supposed  to  inquire  into  everv  undefended  divorce 
suit,  and  for  this  purpose  he  can  call  on  the  detective 
staff  of  Scotland  Yard.  His  activities  add  much  to  the 
difficulties  of  divorce  in  the  kingdom,  though  the  great 
expense  of  securing  a  decree  is  perhaps  even  a  greater 
obstacle. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 

The  Prize-Fight. 
[This    verse   was   written    thirty    odd   years    ago.     It    has   been    re- 
printed often  in  the  Argonaut,  especially  when  current  events  nia'le 
it   timely.     An  apology  is  due  old-time   readers   who  looked   in   vain 
tor  its  reappearance  a  month  ago.] 

Hammer  and  tongs  !     What  have  we  here  ? 

Let  us  approach,  but  not  too  near. 

Two  men  standing  breast  to  breast, 

Head  erect  and  arching  chest ; 

Shoulders  square  and  hands  hard  clenched. 

And  both  their  faces  a  trifle  blenched. 

Their  lips  are  set  in  a  smile  so  grim. 

And  sturdily  set  each  muscular  limb. 

Round  them  circles  a  ring  of  rope. 

Oyer  them  hangs  the  heavens'  blue  cope. 

Why  do  they  glare  at  each  other  so  ? 

\\  hat !  you  really  then  don't  know  ? 

This  is  a  prize-fight,  gentle  sir ! 

77n>  is  what  makes  the  papers  stir. 

Talk  of  your  ocean  telegraph  ! 

'Tisn't  so  great  an  event  by  half. 

As  when  two  young  men  lusty  and  tall. 

With  nothing  between  them  of  hate  or  wrongs, 

Come  together  to  batter  and  maul, 

Come  to  fight  till  one  shall  fall — 
Hammer  and  tongs ! 

Round  about  is  a  bestial  crowd. 

Heavily-jawed  and  beetle-browed  : 

Concave  faces,  trampled  in 

As   if  with  the  iron   hoof  of  sin  ; 

Blasphemies  dripping  from  off  their  lips, 

Pistols  bulging  behind  their  hips ; 

Hands  accustomed  to  deal  the  cards. 

Or  strike  with  the  cowardly  knuckle-guards. 

Who  are  these  ruffianly  fellows,  you  say, 

That  taint  the  breath  of  this  autumn  day? 

These  are  "the  Fancy,"  gentle  sir, 

The  Fancy?     What  are  they  to  her' 

Oh,  'tis  their  fancy  to  look  at  a  fight. 

To  see  men  struggle,  and  gouge,  and  bite. 

Bloody  noses  and  bunged-up  eyes — 

These  are  the  things  the  Fancy  prize. 

And  so  they  get  men,  lusty  and  tall. 

With  nothing  between  them  of  hate  or  wrongs. 
To  come  together  to  batter  and  maul. 
To  come  and  fight  till  one  shall  fall — 
Hammer  and  tongs ! 

Grandly  the  autumn  forests  shine, 

Red  as  the  gold  in  an  Indian  mine ! 

A  dreamy  mist,  a  vapory  smoke, 

Hangs  round  the  patches  of  evergreen  oak. 

Over  the  broad  lake  shines  the  sun. 

Striking  the  upland  fields  of  maize 

That  glow  through  the  soft  October  haze. 

Nature  is  tracing  with  languid  hand 

Lessons  of  peace  over  lake  and  land. 

Ay !  yet  this  is  the  tranquil  spot 

Chosen  by  bully,  assassin,  and  sot 

To  pit  two  young  men,  lustv  and  tall. 

With  nothing  between  them  of  hate  or  wrongs. 
One  with  the  other,  to  batter  and  maul, 
To  tussle  and  fight  till  one  shall  fall — 
Hammer  and  tongs  ! 

Their  faces  are  rich  with  a  healthy  hue, 
Their  eyes  are  clear,  and  bright,  and  blue ; 
Every  muscle  is  clean  and  fine. 
And  their  blood  is  pure  as  the  purest  wine. 
It  is  a  pleasure  their  limbs  to  scan — 
Splendid  types  of  the  animal  man. 
Splendid  types  of  that  human  grace. 
The  noblest  that  God  has  willed  to  trace. 
Brought  to  this  by  science  and  art ; 
Trained,  and  nourished,  and  kept  apart ; 
Cunningly  fed  on  the  wholesomest  food. 
Carefully  watched  in  every  mood ; 
Brought  to  this  state,  so  noble  and  proud, 
To  savagely  tussle  before  a  crowd — 
To  dim  the  light  of  the  eyes  so  clear. 
To  mash  the  face  to  a  bloodv  smear. 
To  maim,  deface,  and  kill,  if  they  can. 
The  glory  of  all  creation — Man ! 
This  the  task  of  those,  lusty  and  tall. 

With  nothing  between  them  of  hate  or  wrongs — 
To  bruise  and  wrestle,  and  batter  and  maul. 
And  fight  till  one  or  the  other  shall  fall — 
Hammer  and  tongs ! 

With  feet  firm  planted  upon  the  sand, 

Face   to    face  at   "the   scratch"   they   stand. 

Feinting  first — a  blow — a  guard  ! 

Then  some  hitting,  heavy  and  hard. 

The  round  fist  falls  with  a  horrible  thud  ; 

Wherever  it  falls  comes  a  spout  of  blood ! 

Blow  after  blow,  fall  after  fall, 

For  twenty  minutes  they  tussle  and  maul. 

The  lips  of  the  one  are  a  gory'  gash. 

The  other's  are  knocked  to  eternal  smash  ! 

The  bold,  bright  eyes  are  bloody  and  dim. 

And,   staggering,   shivers  each  stalwart  limb. 

Faces  glowing  with  stupid  wrath, 

Hard  breaths  breathed  through  a  bloody  froth  ; 

Blind  and  faint,  they  rain  their  blows 

On  cheeks  like  jelly  and  shapeless  nose ; 

While  the  concave  faces  around  the  rope 

Darken  with  panic  or  light  with  hope. 

Till  one  fierce  brute,  with  a  terrible  blow, 

Lays  the  other  poor  animal  low. 

Are  these  the  forms  so  noble  and  proud. 

That,  kinglike,  towered  above  the  crowd  ? 

Where  are  the  faces  so  healthy  and  fresh  ? 

There !  those  illegible  masses  of  flesh  ! 

Thus  we  see  men  lusty  and  tall, 

Who,  with  nothing  between  them  of  hate  or  wronys 
Will  bruise  and  batter,  and  tussle  and  maul, 
And  fight  till  one  or  the  other  shall  fall — 
Hammer  and  tongs ! 

Trainers,  backers,  and  betters  all — 
Who  teach  young  men  to  tussle  and  maul. 
And  spend  their  muscle,  and  blood,  and  life. 
Given  for  good,  in  a  loathsome  strife — 
I  know  what  the  Devil  will  do  for  you. 
You  pistoling,  bullying,  cowardly  crew ! 
He'll  light  up  his  furnaces  red  and  blue, 
And  treat  you  all  to  a  roast  and  stew  : 
Oh.  he'll  do  you  up,  and  he'll  do  you  brown, 

On  pitchforks  cleft  into  mighty  prongs. 
While  chuckling  fiends  your  agonies  crown 
By  stirring  you  up  and  keeping  you  down 
With  hammer  and  tongs ! 

— Fills-fames  O'B 


Xearly  five  tons  of  postage  stamps  are  is: 
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BEFORE  THE  DUEL. 


How  the  Viscount  Faced  a  Great  Fear. 


In  society  they  called  him  "Adonis  Querne."  His 
name  was  Viscount  Gontran  Joseph  de  Querne. 

An  orphan  and  master  of  a  large  fortune,  he  made 
quite  a  figure,  as  they  say.  He  had  style,  readiness 
enough  to  appear  witty,  a  certain  natural  grace,  a  proud, 
well-bred  bearing,  a  fierce  moustache,  and  a  gentle  eye 
— the  combination  women  like. 

He  was  invited  everywhere,  was  in  demand  as  a  part- 
ner in  the  german,  and  inspired  men  with  the  smiling 
unfriendliness  that  a  strong  face  usually  begets.  He 
was  suspected  of  a  few  love  affairs  that  go  to  make  a 
bachelor  interesting.  He  w-as  happy,  calm,  and  self- 
satisfied,  known  to  be  an  expert  swordsman  and  a 
good  shot. 

"If  I  ever  fight  a  duel,"  he  used  to  say,  "I  shall  choose 
pistols.     I  shall  be  sure  then  of  killing  my  man." 

One  evening  he  went  to  the  theatre  with  two  ladies 
and  their  husbands,  and  after  the  play  invited  them  to 
go  to  Tortoni's  for  an  ice.  When  they  had  been  seated 
there  a  few  minutes,  he  observed  that  a  gentleman  at 
a  neighboring  table  was  keeping  his  eyes  obstinately 
fixed  on  one  of  the  ladies  of  De  Querne's  party.  She 
seemed  troubled  and  uncomfortable,  and  held  her  head 
down.     Finally  she  said  to  her  husband : 

"That  man  is  staring  at  me.  I  don't  know  him,  do 
you  ?" 

The  husband,  who  had  seen  nothing,  looked  up,  but 
said  at  once,  "No,  not  at  all." 

The  young  wife  continued,  half  smiling  and  half  an- 
noyed : 

"It's  very  provoking;  that  individual  spoils  my  ice  for 
me." 

Her  husband  shrugged  his  shoulders:  "Pshaw-!  Pay 
no  attention  to  him.  If  we  took  notice  of  every  loafer 
we  met  there'd  be  no  end  to  it." 

But  the  viscount  rose  abruptly. 

He  would  not  permit  a  strange  man  to  spoil  an  ice  of 
his  offering.  The  insult  was  to  him,  since  it  was  by 
his  invitation  that  his  friends  were  in  the  cafe.  The 
thing  devolved  upon  him  to  settle. 

He  approached  the  man,  and  said  to  him : 

"Sir,  I  can  not  tolerate  your  manner  of  staring  at 
these  ladies.     I  beg  you  will  desist." 

The  other  replied: 

"Do  you  want  to  make  a  row  about  it?" 

The  viscount  set  his  teeth,  and  continued:  "Be  care- 
ful, sir,  or  you  will  provoke  me  beyond  bounds." 

The  man  answered  by  a  single  word,  a  vile  name  that 
rang  from  one  end  of  the  cafe  to  the  other,  and  had  the 
effect  of  a  spring  on  every  one  at  the  tables. 

Every  one  turned  round,  the  three  waiters  spun  on 
their  heels  like  tops,  the  two  dames  du  comptoir  jumped 
and  then  leaned  forward  to  see,  and  a  great  silence 
fell.  Then  all  at  once  a  sharp  sound  cut  the  air.  The 
viscount  had  struck  his  adversary  in  the  face.  Every- 
body rose  to  interfere.  The  two  men  exchanged  cards. 
******* 

When  the  viscount  reached  home  he  walked  up  and 
down  his  room,  too  agitated  to  reflect.  The  single  idea 
of  a  duel  hovered  in  his  mind,  but  without  awakening 
the  smallest  emotion.  He  had  done  as  he  ought ;  shown 
himself  as  he  wished  to  be.  He  would  be  talked  about, 
approved,  congratulated. 

He  repeated  aloud,  as  we  often  speak  when  the  mind 
is  wrought  up,  "What  a  brute  that  man  was!" 

Then  he  sat  down  to  think.  In  the  morning  he  must 
find  his  seconds.  Who  should  they  be?  Men  of  posi- 
tion and  standing !  He  finally  chose  the  Marquis  de  la 
Tour-Noire  and  Colonel  Bourdin,  a  great  lord  and  a 
soldier ;  their  names  would  look  well  in  the  newspapers. 
He  felt  thirsty  and  drank  three  glasses  of  water,  one 
after  the  other;  then  he  began  to  walk  up  and  down 
again.  He  felt  very  determined.  If  he  showed  him- 
self bold  and  resolute,  insisted  on  rigorous  conditions, 
and  demanded  a  serious  duel,  a  duel  to  the  death,  prob- 
ably his  adversary  would  withdraw  and  apologize. 

He  took  up  the  card  he  had  drawn  from  his  pocket 
and  thrown  on  the  table,  and  read  it.  as  he  had  already 
read  it  at  a  glance  in  the  cafe,  and  in  the  cab  coming 
home,  by  the  light  of  every  street-lamp : 

:  George  Lamil, 

:  =,1  Moncev  Street.  : 


Nothing  more. 

He  examined  the  way  the  letters  followed  each  other : 
George  Lamil !  Who  was  he  ?  What  did  he  do  ?  Why 
had  he  stared  at  the  woman  ?  How  revolting  that  a 
stranger,  an  unknown  man.  should  trouble  the  course 
of  your  existence  suddenly,  because  he  chose  to  look  in- 
solently at  a  woman.     The  viscount  repeated  aloud : 

"What  a  brute !" 

Then  he  stood  motionless  awhile,  in  a  sort  of  trance, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  card.  Rage  was  awakening  in 
him  against  this  piece  of  pasteboard,  a  rage  mingled 
with  hate  and  with  a  strange  feeling  of  uneasiness. 
The  riiole  affair  was  idiotic !  He  took  an  open  pen- 
knife and  stuck  it  into  the  printed  name,  as  if  he  were 

ib  ling  somebody. 

!-'     he  was-  going  to  fight  a  duel !     Should  he  choose 

ds  or  pistols,  for  he  considered  himself  the  insulted 

i.     With  swords  he  ran  less  risk,  but  by  choosing 

tols  he  had  the  chance  of  making  his  adversary  with- 


draw. A  duel  with  swords  is  rarely  fatal — mutual 
prudence  keeps  the  combatants  too  far  apart.  With 
pistols  he  seriously  hazarded  his  life:  but  he  might 
also  get  off  with  all  the  honors  of  the  situation  and 
without  any  meeting. 

He  spoke  aloud: 

"I  must  be  firm.     He  will  be  frightened." 

The  sound  of  his  voice  made  him  shiver,  and  he 
glanced  round.  He  felt  very  nervous.  He  drank  an- 
other glass  of  water,  undressed,  and  went  to  bed. 

In  bed,  with  the  lights  out,  he  closed  his  eyes  and  be- 
gan to  think: 

"I  have  all  day  tomorrow  to  attend  to  things.  I 
must  go  to  sleep  now  so  as  to  have  my  head  clear." 

The  coverings  seemed  oppressive.  He  could  not  fall 
asleep.  He  turned  over  and  over,  lying  five  minutes  on 
his  back,  then  on  his  right  side,  then  on  his  left. 

He  felt  thirsty  again.  He  rose  to  get  a  drink.  Then 
a  genuine  anxiety  seized  him : 

"Am  I  afraid?" 

Why  did  his  heart  beat  so  wildly  at  all  the  familiar 
sounds  in  the  room?  When  the  clock  was  going  to 
strike,  the  little  click  of  the  spring  made  him  start,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  open  his  mouth  to  breathe  for  several 
seconds  after,  he  felt  so  oppressed.  He  began  to  rea- 
son with  himself  on  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing: 

"Am  I  afraid?" 

No,  assuredly  he  could  not  be  afraid  when  he  had 
just  announced  himself  resolved  to  push  the  thing  to 
extremity,  when  he  had  such  a  determination  to  fight. 
But  he  was  so  deeply  moved  that  he  said  to  himself: 

"Can  one  be  afraid  in  spite  of  one's  self?" 

And  the  doubt  grew  upon  him — an  anxiety,  a  dread 
if  a  force  stronger  than  his  will  overcame  him,  what 
should  he  do?     He  would  go  to  the  place  of  meetin; 
because  he  willed  to  appear  there.     But  if  he  trembled  ? 
If  he  lost  consciousness?     And  he  thought  of  his  posi 
tion,  his  reputation,  and  his  name. 

He  felt  a  compelling  wish  to  see  his  own  face  in  the 
mirror.     He  lighted  a   candle.     When   he   saw  his  l 
flection  in  the  polished  glass  he  hardly  recognized  it,  it 
was  like  one  he  had  never  seen.     His  eyes  looked  enor- 
mous, and  he  was  pale ;  he  was  certainly  very  pale. 

He  stood  there  before  the  mirror..  He  even  looked  at 
his  tongue  to  see  if  it  were  feverish,  and  all  at  once 
the  thought  shot  through  him : 

"Day  after  tomorrow,  at  this  time,  I  may  be  dead." 

And  his  heart  began  to  beat  furiously  again. 

"Day  after  tomorrow  this,  that  I  see  in  the  glass,  may 
be  no  more.  I  am  here,  I  look  at  myself,  I  feel  that  I 
am  alive,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  I  may  be  laid  on 
that  bed  dead,  my  eyes  closed,  cold,  inanimate,  ended!" 

He  went  back  toward  his  bed,  and  could  see  himself 
stretched  out  on  his  back  on  the  very  sheets  he  had  just 
left.  His  face  had  fallen  in  like  a  dead  man's,  and  his 
hands  were  leaden  as  if  they  would  never  move  again. 

He  hated  his  bed.  and  in  order  not  to  see  it,  went 
into  his -smoking-room.  He  mechanically  lighted  a 
cigar,  and  began  to  walk  about.  He  felt  chilled,  and 
was  about  to  ring  for  his  servant,  but  he  paused,  with 
his  hand  raised  above  the  bell : 

"The  fellow  will  see  I  am  afraid." 

He  did  not  ring,  he  built  a  fire  himself.  His  hands 
trembled  a  little  with  a  nervous  recoil  when  they 
touched  anything.  His  mind  wandered;  his  confused 
thoughts  began  to  grow  fleeting,  broken  off.  and  pain- 
ful; fumes  clouded  his  mind  as  if  he  had  been  drinking. 

He  repeated  continually: 

"What  shall  I  do?     What  will  become  of  me?" 

His  whole  body  vibrated,  shaken  by  chills ;  he  rose, 
and  going  to  the  window,  opened  the  curtains.  Day 
was  breaking — a  summer  day.  The  flushed  sky  warmed 
the  roofs  and  walls  of  the  city.  A  long  beam  of  light, 
like  a  caress  from  the  rising  sun,  wrapped  the  waking 
world,  and  with  the  light  swiftly,  and  almost  with  the 
pain  of  a  shock,  hope  sprang  up  in  the  viscount's  heart! 
What  a  fool  he  was,  to  be  overcome  with  fear  before 
anything  was  decided,  before  his  seconds  had  seen 
George  Lamil's.  before  he  even  knew-  whether  there 
would  really  be  a  duel. 

He  dressed,  and  left  the  house  with  a  firm  step.  He 
repeated  to  himself,  as  he  walked: 

"I  must  be  very  decided.  I  must  prove  that  I  am 
not  afraid." 

His  seconds,  the  marquis  and  the  colonel,  consented  to 
act,  shook  hands  with  him,  and  discussed  the  condi- 
tions. 

The  colonel  asked.  "You  are  in  earnest  about  the 
character  of  the  duel  itself?" 

The  viscount  replied :    "Thoroughly  in  earnest." 

The  marquis  added:    "You  insist  upon  pistols?" 

"Yes." 

"Leave  us  to  settle  the  rest." 

The  viscount  pronounced  with  dry,  jerky  articulation: 
"Twenty  paces,  at  the  word  of  command,  raising  the 
weapon  instead  of  lowering  it.  Shots  exchanged  till 
there  is  a  serious  wound." 

The  colonel  remarked  that  they  were  excellent  condi- 
tions, the  viscount  was  a  good  shot,  and  all  the  chances 
were  on  his  side. 

Then  they  went  away,  the  viscount  returned  home  to 
wait  for  them.  His  agitation,  which  had  lessened  for 
a  time,  now  increased  ever)'  moment.  He  could  feel 
that  chill  running  along  his  arms,  his  legs,  his  chest, 
shaking  his  whole  body.  He  could  not  sit  still.  There 
was  not  a  trace  of  moisture  in  his  mouth,  and  he  con- 
tinually made  a  little  clacking  sound  w:ith  his  tongue  as 
if  to  limber  his  palate. 

He  wished  to  breakfast,  but  could  not  eat.    Then  he 


thought  drinking  would  give  him  courage,  so  he  sent  for 
a  bottle  of  brandy  and  drank  six  small  glasses  in  suc- 
cession. A  burning  heat  rushed  over  him,  accompanied 
by  giddiness. 

"I  have  it  now,"  he  thought,  "this  is  the  thing!" 

But  at  the  end  of  an  hour  he  had  emptied  the  bottle, 
and  his  agitation  had  become  intolerable.  He  felt  an 
insane  desire  to  roll  on  the  ground,  to  scream,  to  tear 
something  with  his  teeth. 

A  jingling  at  the  bell  so  excited  him  that  he  had  not 
the  strength  to  rise  and  receive  his  seconds. 

He  did  not  even  dare  to  speak  to  them,  for  fear  they 
would  guess  all  from  his  altered  voice. 

The  colonel  spoke:  "Everything  is  settled  according 
to  your  own  conditions.  At  first  your  adversary  claimed 
the  privileges  of  the  offended  person,  but  he  yielded 
almost  immediately  and  accepted  everything.  His  sec- 
onds are  two  army  officers." 

The  viscount  said,  "Thank  you." 

The  marquis  added :  "Excuse  us  if  we  only  come  in 
to  go  directly  away,  but  we  have  a  thousand  things  to 
arrange.  We  must  have  a  good  surgeon,  as  the  duel 
goes  on  till  there  is  a  serious  wound,  and  you  know  cold 
lead  is  no  joke.  We  must  find  a  place  for  the  meeting 
near  some  dwelling,  where  the  wounded  man  may  be 
carried,  if  necessary,  and  so  on.  At  least  we  have  two 
or  three  hours  to  do  it  in." 

Again  the  viscount  said,-  "Thank  you." 

The  colonel  asked :    "Are  you  all  right?    Not  shaky?" 

"Xot  at  all,  thank  you." 

The  two  men  went  away. 

******* 

When  he  was  alone  again,  he  believed  he  was  going 
mad.  The  servant  had  lighted  the  lamps,  so  he  sat 
down  at  the  table  to  write  letters.  Having  traced  "This 
is  my  will"  at  the  top  of  the  page,  he  sprang  up  and 
walked  down  the  room,  feeling  himself  incapable  of 
writing  two  ideas,  of  taking  any  resolve,  or  deciding 
upon  anything. 

What  was  it  all  ?  He  was  to  fight  a  duel — he  wished 
it,  it  was  his  settled  intention  ;  and  yet  he  knew,  in  spite 
of  every  effort  of  his  will,  every  assertion  of  his  mind, 
that  he  was  not  going  to  have  the  necessary  strength 
even  to  go  to  the  place  of  meeting.  He  tried  to  fancy 
the  duel,  his  own  attitude,  and  his  opponent's  bearing. 

From  time  to  time  his  teeth  chattered  in  his  head. 
He  took  up  Chateauvillard's  dueling  code,  and  tried  to 
read  it.     Then  he  asked  himself: 

"Has  my  adversary  practiced  in  shooting-galleries? 
Is  he  known  ?  Has  he  reputation  ?  How  could  I  find 
out  ?" 

He  remembered  Baron  de  Vaux's  book  on  noted  shots 
with  the  pistol,  and  went  through  it  from  beginning  to 
end.  George  Lamil  was  not  mentioned.  But  if  the 
man  was  not  an  expert,  he  would  not  have  accepted  at 
once  that  dangerous  weapon  under  mortal  conditions. 

He  opened  a  case  of  pistols,  took  one  out,  and  stood 
up  as  if  to  fire,  raising  his  arm.  He  trembled  from 
head  to  foot,  and  the  barrel  wavered  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

Then  he  said:  "The  thing  is  impossible.  I  can  not 
fight  a  duel  like  this." 

He  examined  the  little  black  hole  in  the  end  of  the 
barrel,  that  spits  out  death,  and  thought  of  disgrace, 
whispers  in  clubs,  sneers  in  society,  women's  contempt, 
allusions  in  the  newspapers,  insults  from  cowards. 

He  kept  examining  the  weapon  and.  pressing  back  the 
trigger,  suddenly  saw  a  cap  under  it  like  a  little  red 
flame.  Through  neglect  the  pistol  had  been  put  away 
loaded.     It  gave  him  a  confused,  inexplicable  pleasure. 

If  he  could  not  stand  up  before  that  man  with  calm, 
unblenching  front,  he  would  be  lost,  branded,  outcast. 
He  was  not  capable  of  assuming  or  keeping  that  impas- 
sive front,  he  knew  it,  he  felt  it.  But  he  must  be  a 
brave  man,  because  he  wished  to  fight  a  duel !  He  must 
be  brave  since — the  thought  did  not  even  shape  itself 
clearly  in  his  mind ;  he  opened  his  mouth,  put  the  barrel 
of  the  pistol  dow-n  his  throat,  and  pulled  the  trigger. 

When  his  valet  rushed  in.  attracted  by  the  report,  he 
found  him  dead,  lying  on  his  back.  The  blood  had 
splashed  the  white  paper  on  the  table,  and  made  a  great 
red  blot  under  the  four  words : 

"This  is  my  will." — Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from 
the  French  of  Guy  de  Maupassant,  by  Annie  Lake 
Tozaisend. 

Opposite  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  at  Tenby,  and 
separated  by  a  belt  of  sand  which  is  covered  twice  a  day 
by  a  racing  tide,  stands  St.  Catherine's  Rock,  off  the 
coast  of  Wales.  Until  some  forty  years  ago  it  was  no 
more  than  a  rock,  with  great  caverns  in  its  sides  and 
open  passageways  through  its  middle  above  and  under 
water.  Then  the  wisdom  of  the  British  war  office  de- 
cided that  it  should  protect  Pembroke  Docks,  perhaps 
ten  miles  away  by  land  and  thirty  by  sea,  and  on  the 
top  of  the  rock  was  built  a  fort.  But  when  the  big 
guns  were  mounted  it  was  found  that  they  could  not 
be  fired,  for  they  shook  down  the  rock  from  the  arched 
passages,  and  might  have  shaken  down  the  fort  itself. 
So  the  fort  was  dismantled  and  the  guns  removed,  and 
a  year  or  two  ago  the  whole  rock,  fort  and  all,  was  sold 
for  a  few  hundred  pounds  to  a  private  ow-ner,  who  uses 
it  as  a  seaside  house  for  his  holidays. 


An  effort  is  being  made  to  stock  Lake  Champlain 
with  Pacific  Coast  salmon.  20.000  young  fish  having 
already  been  put  out.  Anglers  claim  that  these  fish  are 
going  to  furnish  most  of  the  sport  in  the  future  and 
that  they  will  grow  rapidly  in  Eastern  lakes. 
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IN  LOTUS-LAND  JAPAN. 


A  Study  Notable  for  Its  Superb  Photographs  and  Glowing  Text. 
■» 

"Were  it  only  for  the  photographs  which  are  scattered 
so  liberally  through  its  pages,  Herbert  C.  Ponting's  "In 
Lotus-Land  Japan"  must  take  high  rank  in  the  abundant 
literature  relating  to  the  Mikado's  kingdom.  From  the 
technical  point  of  view  they  are  practically  perfect; 
no  matter  how  far  apart  foreground  and  distance  may 
be  they  are  rich  in  detail,  thanks,  no  doubt,  to  rigorous 
"stopping-down."  And  the  exposures  have  been  devel- 
oped with  brains  as  well  as  pyro.  But,  more  important, 
Mr.  Ponting  has  manifested  rare  artistic  skill  in  select- 
ing his  points  of  view  and  in  composing  his  pictures. 
This  is  specially  the  case  where  he  uses  models  to 
impart  vitality  and  charm  to  his  camera  transcripts. 
It  is  easy  to  believe  that  his  camera  has  been  to  him 
"one  of  the  things  which  made  life  worth  living." 

To  provide  adequate  text  for  such  triumphs  of  photo- 
graphic art  might,  one  would  think,  be  no  easy^  matter, 
yet  Mr.  Ponting  need  not  have  been  in  "trepidation" 
as  to  the  result.  During  his  several  visits  to  Japan, 
amounting  in  all  to  three  years  spent  in  the  country,  he 
has  kept  copious  records  of  his  experiences,  and  from 
these  he  has  compiled  a  narrative  which  is  worthy  of 
its  pictorial  embellishment. 

Of  course  the  temples  of  the  country  attracted  much 
attention,  and  there  is  an  admirable  chapter  on  the 
sacred  buildings  of  Kyoto.  Mr.  Ponting  can  distin- 
guish as  well  as  praise: 

At  Higashiyama's  base  there  is  another  temple,  called  San- 
ju-san-gen-do,  the  "Hall  of  Thirty-Three  Spaces"— the  spaces 
being  those  into  which  it  is  divided  by  a  single  row  of  thirty- 
two  pillars.  The  place  is  as  different  from  Kiyomizu  as  it 
well  could  be.  More  like  a  great  barn  than  a  religious  edifice, 
it  is  yet  unique  and  very  interesting,  and  although  not  resem- 
bling  it  architecturally,  nor  possessing  any  of  its  beauty,  it  yet 
reminded  me  of  the  "Thousand  Buddha  Temple  at  Peking. 
The  two  temples  have  one  feature  in  common:  that  at  Peking 
boasts  one  thousand  images  of  Buddha;  San-ju-san-gen-do 
possesses  one  thousand  and  one  effigies  of  Kwannon,  Goddess 
of  Mercy  These  effigies  are  covered  with  smaller  ones  on 
their  foreheads,  halos,  and  hands,  until  it  is  said  the  grand 
total  of  33,333  is  reached— a  statement  which  I  accepted 
without  attempting  to   verify   its   correctness.       _ 

They  are  a  tawdry,  motley  company,  these  tiers  of  gilded 
goddesses,  whose  serried  ranks,  a  hundred  yards  long  and  a 
full  battalion  strong,  fill  the  vast  building  from  end  to  end. 
The  images,  many  of  which  are  of  great  age,  are  continually 
being  restored.  In  a  workshop  behind  the  vast  stage  an  old 
wood-carver  sits,  his  life  occupation  being  the  carving  and 
mending  of  hands  and  arms,  which  are  constantly  dropping 
off  like  branches,  from  the  forest  of  divine  trunks— for 
Kwannon  is  a  many-limbed  deity,  and  few  of  the  images  have 
less  than  a  dozen  arms.  Rats  scuttled  over  the  floors  and  hid 
in  the  host  of  idols  as  we  made  our  way  round  them  ;  and  at 
the  back  of  the  building  we  were  stopped  by  an  old  priest,  who 
sat  at  the  receipt  of  custom  and  demanded  a  contribution 
from  every  visitor. 

Inari  temples,  two  miles  from  the  heart  of  Kyoto,  are 
types  of  those  dedicated  to  the  Rice  Goddess,  in  the 
court-yards  of  which  are  crowds  of  diviners  and  for- 
tune-tellers as  well  as  mendicant  cripples.  As  a  post- 
script to  the  following  Mr.  Ponting.  relates  how  his 
servant,  during  his  absence  in  India,  learned  from  a 
fortune-teller  almost  the  exact  time  of  his  return: 

The  Japanese  uranaisha,  or  fortune-teller,  nils  a  very  serious 
and  material  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  lower  classes  of 
the  people.  They  resort  to  him  in  every  conceivable  form 
of  trouble.  For  a  small  sum  he  barters  advice  to  the  love- 
lorn maiden  or  the  unhappy  wife;  instructs  mothers  as  to  the 
probable  outcome  of  the  ailments  afflicting  their  children; 
warns  his  patrons  against,  or  gives  his  assent  to  proposed 
journeys;  counsels  them  in  business  undertakings;  looks  into 
the  future  for  them,  or  lays  bare  the  past;  delineates  char- 
acter in  their  palms  and  faces;  advises  them  in  matrimonial 
affairs;  indicates  where  lost  articles  can  be  found,  and  in  a 
hundred  ways  comforts  and  assists  them  in  distress. 

With  a  small  pile  of  books,  and  a  joint  of  bamboo  rilled 
with  his  divining  rods,  he  is  to  be  found  at  more  than  one 
temple  in  most  cities  of  any  size.  How  much  reliance  may  be 
placed  on  his  advice  and  prognostications  is  a  matter  for  the 
individual  to  decide.  The  following  cases,  however,  have 
come  within  my  own  experience,  and  I  offer  them  as  of  pos- 
sible interest,  knowing  them  to  be  actual  facts. 

A  friend,  an  Englishman  many  vears  resident  _  in  Japan, 
contemplating  embarking  in  business  of  a  seafaring  nature 
necessitating  a  long  and  risky  voyage  in  a  sailing  ship,  was 
admonished  to  consult  a  Japanese  uranaisha  before  accepting 
the  command  of  the  vessel  offered  him.  He  did  so,  and  was 
advised  that  the  venture  would  be  a  sound  success.  Acting 
on  this  advice,  he  signed  the  agreement  at  once  and  embarked 

1  on  the  voyage,  which  proved  eminently  successful.  Again  he 
started  off,  after  securing  the  fortune-teller's  assurance  that 
fortune  would  follow  him.  Again  he  returned,  happy  over  a 
prosperous  voyage.  A  third  time  he  consulted  the  uranaisha 
with  like  results.  A  fourth  time  he  went  to  him  :  but  on  this 
occasion  the  old  man,  after  shuffling  his  rods  and  searching 
his  books,  anxiously  urged  him  to  abandon  the  venture,  as 
the  luck  had  turned  against  him,  and  nothing  but  direst  mis- 
fortune would  overtake  him  if  he  persisted  in  the  enterprise. 
So  firm  had  his  belief  in  the  fortune-teller's  powers  become, 
that  he  immediately  sent  in  his  resignation.  In  due  course 
the  vessel,  under  another  master,  set  forth  again.  That  was 
many  years  ago,  and  to  this  day  no  soul  has  ever  heard  of  her. 
Superstition  finds  no  place  in  this  friend's  composition,  but  his 

'  faith  in  the  power  of  the  uranaisha  is  unshakable.  In  relating 
this  incident   he   said,    "I   have   told  it   to   you   for  what  it   is 

.  worth.  You  can  laugh  at  it  or  not,  as  you  like  ;  but  for  my 
part  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  these  fellows  are  not  hum- 
bugs, but  have  studied  the  science  of  divination  so  deeply  that 

I    it  is  possible  for  them  actually  to  look  into  the  future."     He 

'  has  always  been  true  to  his  conviction,  and  has  never  em- 
barked in  any  business  venture  since  without  first  laying  the 
whole  matter  before  the  same  fortune-teller,  and  he  strongly 
advised  me   to   consult  the   old    fellow   too. 

In  addition  to  its  temples,  Kyoto  is  notable  for  its 
artist-craftsmen,  for  the  bronzes,  embroideries,  silks, 
porcelain,  and  many  other  products  for  which  Japan  is 
famous,  come  mainly  from  Kyoto.  The  spirit  of  the 
craftsman  is  well  illustrated  by  this  incident: 

A  few  years  ago  one  of  these  old  Kyoto  pottery-painters, 
who  works  alone  in  his  own  home,  one  day  visited  a  foreign 


merchant  in  Kobe.  Entering  the  merchant's  office,  and  re- 
ceiving permission  to  show  his  wares,  he  brought  forth  from 
his  bundle  some  ten  or  a  dozen  small  boxes,  from  each  of 
which  he  extracted  a  dainty  piece  of  minutely  painted  pottery. 
These  he  tenderly  and  modestly  arranged  upon  the  floor,  and, 
kneeling  beside  them,  submitted  each  in  turn  for  examination. 
When  all  had  been  appraised  and  a  price  quoted  for  each  sepa- 
rate piece,  the  prospective  buyer,  indicating  them  with  his 
foot,  remarked,  "How  much  reduction  will  you  make  if  I 
buy  the  whole  lot?"  The  old  man  sprang  up  with  anger 
blazing  in  his  eyes,  saying,  "Not  all  the  money  you  have 
would  buy  them  now,"  and,  quickly  packing  them  up,  he  bowed 
and   left   the   house   without   another  word. 

This  incident  was  related  to  me  by  a  friend  of  the  baffled 
buyer.  There  is  no  greater  affront  one  can  offer  in  a  Japanese 
house  than  to  use  one's  foot  to  denote  an  object;  and  when 
this  old  painter,  born  and  bred  in  an  atmosphere  of  strict  eti- 
quette— -as  even  pottery-painters  are  in  Japan^saw  the  work, 
over  which  he  had  bestowed  so  many  weeks  of  jealous  care, 
thus,  as  he  thought,  abused,  he  preferred  to  lose  the  sale 
rather  than  that  the  little  pieces  he  loved  should  pass  into  the 
hands  of  any  one  who  regarded  them  so  lightly. 

Mr.  Ponting  devotes  many  pages  and  photographs  to 
the  lovely  Shoji  district,  not  overlooking  Yoshida  and 
the  hotel  register: 

Yoshida's  one  and  only  street  must  be  a  mile  or  more  in 
length.  In  the  midst  of  it  there  is  a  fine  old  stone  torii  which 
makes  a  splendid  foreground  for  Fuji,  towering  up  beyond. 
On  a  subsequent  tour  of  this  district,  when  I  again  visited 
the  old  Fuji  temple,  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  so  truly  de- 
pressing a  place.  Save  for.  the  bright  red  torii  at  the  entrance 
all  was  dismal  indeed,  for  a  drizzling  rain  was  falling,  and 
the  tall  cryptomerias,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  rickety  old 
temple  stands,  threw  deep  gloom  over  everything.  Great  heavy 
drops  splashed  from  their  branches  on  to  the  row  of  mossy 
stone  lanterns  that  stood  below,  and  shivering  crows,  with 
ruffled  feathers,  sat  above,  emitting  hoarse  croaks  and  croupy 
caws. 

In  the  temple  a  priest  was  mumbling  in  sepulchral  tones 
what  sounded  like  a  dirge,  now  and  again  punctuating  the 
weary  monotony  of  his  recitation  with  a  drum-tap,  whilst 
swirling  clouds  of  mist  swept  through  the  tree-tops  and  wound 
themselves  about  the  temple  like  a  shroud.  The  whole  place 
seemed  redolent  of  death  and  spirits  of  the  past,  and  I  was 
glad  to  leave  it  and  get  back  to  my  room  with  its  warm 
hibachi,  for  the  chill  of  the  weather  and  the  abject  dreariness 
of  the  place  sent  cold  shivers  down  my  spine,  and  set  me 
wondering  how  any  human  beings  could  spend  their  lives  in 
such  a  lonely,  cheerless,  ghostly  spot  and  still  retain  their 
reason. 

Whilst  I  was  dining  on  grilled  eels  and  rice — a  dish  for 
which  this  place  is  noted,  as  the  eels  caught  in  the  lakes  are 
of  a  particularly  delicate  flavor — mine  host  entered,  with  many 
prostrations,  and  presented  the  register  for  my  name,  age, 
occupation,  and  other  information  such  as  the  police  require. 
An  inspection  of  this  volume  indicated  that  these  officials  must 
be  sorely  puzzled  at  times  to  decide  where  truth  ends  and 
humbug  begins.  For  instance,  a  talented  New  York  authoress, 
who  is  in  her  twenties,  and  a  maiden  lady  artist  and  art-school 
lecturer  of  uncertain  years,  from  San  Francisco,  had  described 
themselves  as  "ballet  girls,"  aged  sixty-seven  and  seventy-five 
respectively,  and  amongst  the  notabilities  who  had  recently 
visited  the  district  was  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  whilst  another 
visitor,  according  to  the  book,  was  a  veteran  of  107  years. 
One  brilliant  wit  had  described  his  residence  as  "a  dog 
kennel,"  to  which  some  other  traveler  had  added  the  appro 
priate  line,  "A  very  proper  domicile  for  such  a  silly  pup." 

The  landlord  told  me  that  such  trifling  with  his  register 
caused  him  serious  trouble,  and  in  the  case  of  the  two  ladies 
mentioned,  a  police  officer  had  been  sent  all  the  way  to  Shoji 
to  warn  Mr.  Hoshino  that  "questionable  characters"  were 
coming  his  way.  Hoshino  confirmed  this  statement,  and  the 
story  was  retailed  by  him  as  one  of  his  best  to  every  visitor 
who  afterwards  visited  Shoji. 

As  may  be  anticipated,  Japan's  most  famous  moun- 
tain, Fuji-San,  is  not  neglected.  The  photographs  de- 
voted to  that  glory  of  Japanese  landscape  are  unique 
for  the  views  they  give  of  the  summit  in  cloud  and 
shine,  and  the  chapter  describing  the  ascent  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  book : 

Other  mountains  may  be  painted  with  some  degree  of  truth 
— even  the  beautiful  Jungfrau — but  not  so  Fuji-san.  Its  love- 
liness is  so  delicate,  and  its  moods  so  everchanging  and  so 
evanescent,  that  the  most  the  artist  can  ever  hope  to  accom- 
plish is  to  give  some  idea  of  the  mountain's  charm  at  a 
particular  moment.  Every  nature-worshiper  visiting  Japan 
has  fallen  in  adoration  at  the  foot  of  Fuji,  and  foreign  writers 
and  poets  have  followed  their  Japanese  brethren  in  attempting 
to  describe  the  beauty  that  has  inspired  them.  Who,  that  has 
seen  its  snow-clad  crest  floating  in  the  deep  blue  of  the  winter 
sky,  will  not  admit  that  the  mountain  is  worthy  of  all  the 
praise  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it — and  more? 

It  is  not  only  that  the  physical  charms  of  the  mountain 
cast  so  powerful  a  spell — though  they  alone  would  make  of 
Fuji  an  object  of  homage  to  every  lover  of  the  beautiful  in 
any  land  on  earth — but  also  that  the  web  of  history  and  legend 
spun  round  the  snowy  peak  is  as  charming  and  full  of  delight- 
ful mystery  and  sentiment  as  the  moods  of  the  beauty  are 
capricious  and  fitful — a  combination  that  marks  Fuji  as  unique 
among  the  mountains  of  the   earth. 

Fuji  is  a  dormant  volcano,  an  isolated  cone  12,365  feet  in 
height — figures  easy  to  remember  if  one  thinks  of  the  days 
and  months  that  make  a  year — tapering  from  a  circumference 
of  over  eighty  miles  at  its  base  to  but  two  and  a  half  miles 
at  the  summit.  It  can  not  be  accounted  extinct,  for  at  the 
northeast  side  of  the  mountain-crest  the  ground  is  so  hot  in 
places  that  in  cold  weather  steam  may  be  seen  rising  from 
the  ash.  testifying  to  the  presence  of  fissures  leading  to  sub- 
terranean fires  which  may  at  any  time  burst  forth  again. 
Geology  shows  that  Fuji  is  but  a  young  volcano  which  has 
not  yet  destroyed  its  beauty  by  bursting  its  crater  rim — a  fate 
that  usually  overtakes  mountains  of  this  nature  sooner  or 
later.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  only  sign  of  degradation  in 
Fuji's  shape  is  a  small  hump  on  the  southeastern  slope.  This 
is  the  crater  Hoeizan  :  it  opened  up  during  the  last  eruption, 
which  began  in  December,  1707,  and  lasted  until  22d  January, 
1708. 

Every  year  for  a  week  or  two  all  Japan  is  a  shrine 
to  Flora.  The  love  of  the  people  for  flowers  amounts 
to  almost  worship.  In  1905  Mr.  Ponting  asked  a  Jap- 
anese friend  if  he  observed  much  excitement  among  the 
people  over  the  near  approach  of  the  Russian  fleet  and 
was  answered,  "They  are  already  too  excited  about  the 
cherry-blossoms  to  think  of  it."  The  Japanese  attitude 
toward  the  cherry-blossom  and  the  lotus  is  described  in 
glowing  terms: 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  Tokyo  in  early  April 
the  stream  of  eager  humanity  which  surges  eastwards  across 
the  broad  Sumida-gawa  will  surely  gather  you  in  its  vortex. 
From  every  side  the  people  come,  and  the  crowds  grow  thicker 
as  the  Azuma  bridge  is  approached.     They  are  coming  to  see 


a  truly  wondrous  sight,  for  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is 
Mukojima — an  avenue  of  cherry-trees  a  mile  long,  which  is 
one  glorious  mass  of  blossom.  Japanese  cherry-blossoms  are 
pink,  not  white  like  ours,  and  from  a  distance  the  trees  re- 
semble a  bank  of  clouds  softly  flushed  by  the  rays  of  the 
rising  sun. 

Under  this  exquisite  canopy  Carnival  is  king,  and  from 
morning  till  long  after  midnight  the  avenue  rings  with  music 
and  shouts  of  revelry  and  laughter,  for  Mukojima  is  the  fes- 
tival of  the  bourgeoisie.  The  river  is  crowded  with  house- 
boats, and  under  the  spreading  branches  the  avenue  is  lined 
with  impromptu  tea-houses  and  refreshment  stalls.  Sake  is 
in  evidence  everywhere.  Nearly  every  one  is  drinking  it  or 
carrying  a  gourd  of  it  at  his  belt,  and  the  crowd  is  beaming 
with  rubicund  sake  faces.  Everybody  is  good-natured,  for  the 
intoxication  set  up  by  the  insipid  rice-distilled  spirit  does  not 
make  for  contentiousness,  but  only  serves  to  render  the 
carouser's  spirits  more  .convivial  and  hilarious  than  ever.  Reel- 
ing .jfl&L'-drinkers  offer  their  gourds  to  every  kindred  spirit, 
and  constantly  replenish  them  from  the  hogsheads  at  the 
wayside  stalls,  whilst  people  who  have  never  seen  each  other 
before  are  in  a  minute  the  best  of  friends,  and  cementing  their 
vows  of  lifelong  amity  with  draughts  of  the  national  beverage, 
as  they  hang  on  to  each  other's  necks.  False  moustaches, 
whiskers,  and  noses  make  caricatures  of  the  revelers,  and 
wandering  geikin  and  samisen  players  set  every  one  into 
merry  peals  of  laughter,  as  they  pick  their  way  through  the 
crowd,  twanging  accompaniments  to  their  comic  and  topical 
songs  as  they  go.  The  crowd  is  warm  with  humanity,  joyous 
with  humor,  and  amiable  with  courtesy.  No  irascibility  or 
pugnaciousness  mars  the  merriment,  and  roughness  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence,  for  the  Japanese  crowd  is  a  lovable 
crowd—the  best  behaved  and  tempered  in  the  world. 

At  night-time  each  tree  and  tea-house  is  festooned  with 
paper  lanterns,  and  the  dainty,  fairy-like  screen  of  pink  over- 
head is  suffused  with  their  soft  glow,  which  falls  on  the  gay 
kimono  of  many  a  butterfly  geisha  and  prettily  dressed  dancing 
girl  in  the  passing  throng  below. 


There  is  no  gladsome  fete  for  the  lotus,  for  it  is  no  flower 
of  joy  and  frolic.  The  lotus  is  a  food.  Its  roots  and  seeds 
are  eaten  in  Japan.  Besides,  too,  it  has  a  deeper,  allegorical 
meaning.  It  is  a  Buddhist  emblem — the  symbol  of  triumph 
over  self;  of  extinction  of  the  fires  of  passion;  of  abnegation 
and  self-control.  The  lovely  blooms  are  also  the  token  for  all 
that  is  best  in  man  and  woman  ;  for,  because  the  plant  thrives 
best  when  growing  in  the  foulest  mud,  and  raises  its  great 
pink  blossoms  high  above  the  poisonous  slime  below  to  open 
petals  of  surpassing  loveliness  to  the  morning  sun,  they  typify 
a  chaste  and  noble  heart — unstained,  unsullied,  and  untouched 
by  the  insidious  breath  of  evil  with  which  life  is  permeated — 
opening  to  the  light  of  truth  and  knowledge. 

People  are  to  be  seen  astir  early  in  the  garden  where  the 
lotus  grows.  They  come  to  see  the  huge  blossoms,  which 
close  at  eventide,  unfold  their  petals  as  the  great  disperser  of 
"the  shadow  called  'Night*  "  rises  in  the  sky.  But  few  ever 
come  to  the  garden  of  the  lotus  in  festive  mood.  Most  come 
to  watch,  and  meditate  in  silence,  and  to  pray  ;  for  the  holy 
flower,  beautiful  as  it  is  to  the  eye,  brings  often  only  memories 
of  sorrow  to  the  heart.  Who  that  has  not  sounded  something 
of  the  soul  of  this  people  can  know  anything  of  the  pain  that 
sometimes  wrings  the  heart  of  the  Japanese  when  visiting  the 
garden  of  the  sacred  flower  "that  shrinks  into  itself  at  even- 
ing hour"?  The  subdued  demeanor  and  sad  faces  of  the 
early  wanderers  too  often  show  that  they  are  nursing  grief 
within,  and  plainly  tell  of  sorrowful  memories  recalled  by  the 
blooms;  for  the  lotus  not  only  is  the  token  of  truth,  and  light, 
and  purity,  but  is  also  a  symbol  of  that  grim  Reaper  whose 
path  is  wet  with  tears.  It  is  the  Buddhist  emblem  of  Death. 
For  a  few  weeks  only  the  flowers  display  their  glory.  Then 
the  ponds  which  were  so  beautiful  with  pink  and  green  become 
all  unkempt,  bedraggled,  and  forlorn  with  dying  stalks  and 
leaves.  They  are  a  sad,  depressing  spectacle  in  the  midst  of 
summer  joys,  and  remind  the  thoughtful  Japanese  that  beauty 
is  but  evanescent  and  life  but  a  passing  dream. 

No  book  on  Japan  is  complete  without  a  discussion 
of  the  Japanese  woman.  Mr.  Ponting  does  not  break 
the  rule.  But  he  is  exceedingly  wroth  with  those 
erotic  writers  who  look  at  the  entire  sex  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  yoshizvara.  He  agrees  with  Lafcadio 
Hearn  in  describing  the  Japanese  woman  as  "the  sweet- 
est" the  world  has  ever  known : 

The  position  which  the  Japanese  wife  occupies  in  the 
respect  and  affections  of  her  husband  even  today  is  but  little 
understood,  for  so  much  misinformation  has  been  disseminated 
about  her  that  a  wholly  wrong  impression  is  generally  held  of 
one  who  is  the  most  amiable  of  man's  helpmates  in  the 
world.  The  Japanese  home  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of 
any  to  gain  intimate  access  to,  yet  almost  every  globe-trotter 
who  dashes  through  Japan  is  a  self-constituted  authority  on 
the  gracious  matron  who  presides  over  that  home,  and  many 
make  the  unpardonable  and  fatal  mistake  of  classing  the 
modest,  retiring  lady  of  the  land,  whom  probably  he  never 
sees,  with  the  popular  favorites  of  the  capital  and  the  treaty 
ports. 

Even  the  humbler  members  of  the  Japanese  feminine  world 
— such  as  waitresses  and  hotel  servants — have  been  cruelly 
maligned,  and  represented  to  be  what  they  never  at  any  time 
were,  as  their  pretty  fascinating  ways  are  often  misunderstood 
by  those  who  come  from  lands  where  customs  are  so  differ- 
ent, and  who  can  not  speak  the  language.  "Too  many  for- 
eigners, we  fear,"  says  Professor  Chamberlain,  "give  not  only 
trouble  and  offense,  but  just  cause  for  indignation  by  their 
disrespect  of  propriety,  especially  in  their  behavior  towards 
Japanese  women,  whose  engaging  manners  and  naive  ways 
they  misinterpret.  .  .  .  The  waitresses  at  any  respectable 
Japanese  inn  deserve  the  same  respectful  treatment  as  is  ac- 
corded the  girls  in  a  similar  position  at  home." 

No  class  of  Japanese  womanhood  is  more  misunderstood  by 
foreigners  than  the  geisha.  The  geisha  has  no  prototype  in 
Europe  ;  she  is  unique — a  purely  Japanese  creation.  To  men- 
tion the  name  geisha  amongst  English  people  unversed  in 
matters  Japanese  is  to  cause  uneasy  looks  and  suggestive 
smiles.  Why  the  geisha  should  be  so  misapprehended  is  dif- 
ficult to  tell.  I  have  often  wondered,  too,  why  it  is  that  when 
European  ladies  wear  Japanese  clothes,  or  array  themselves 
as  "Japanese  geisha,"  they  invariably  make  the  most  glaring 
errors — wear  elaborately  embroidered  kimonos,  stick  many 
long  pins  in  their  hair,  tie  their  sashes  in  front,  and,  in  short, 
make  themselves  resemble  neither  geisha  nor  ladies,  but 
public  women  of  the  yoshiwara.  Neither  Japanese  ladies  nor 
geisha  wear  embroidered  kimonos;  they  never  wear  a  halo  ol 
long  pins  in  their  hair,  nor  do  they  tie  their  sashes  in  front. 
These  things  are  the  badges  of  prostitution. 

As  supplementary  to  his  eulogy  of  the  Japanese 
woman,  Mr.  Ponting  is  equally  warm  in  his  praise  of 
the  Japanese  home  and  children.  Further  enthusiastic 
chapters  are  devoted  to  Nikko  and  Chuzenji,  Matsu- 
shima  and  Vezo,  the  Bay  of  Enoura,  and  Hikonc 
its  castle. 

In    Lotus-Land   Japan.     By    Herbert    G.    I 
New  York:  The  Macinillan  Company;  $6  net. 
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POEMS  OF  SAMUEL  L.  SIMPSON. 


Selections  from  the  Memorial  Volume,  "The  Gold- 
Gated  West." 


In  the  memory  of  every  reader  to  whom 
poetry  has  a  meaning  there  are  carried  frag- 
ments of  melody  and  rhj'me,  driftwood  of  re- 
membrance, from  days  of  youth  in  the  school- 
room. Many  will  recall  these  lines  from  the 
refrain  of  a  poem  on  the  Willamette  River 
which  became  familiar  through  its  use  in  a 
school  reader: 

Time,    that    scars    us, 

Maims  and  mars  us, 
Leaves    no    track    or    trench    on    thee. 

Those  verses  were* by  Samuel  L.  Simpson,  a 
true  poet,  not  merely  of  the  West  but  of 
America.  He  wrote  many  poems,  and  all  are 
native  to  the  soil,  as  all  are  melodious,  fra- 
grant, and  a-wing  with  fancy.  Some  of  them 
will  surely  be  retained  in  the  anthologies  of 
the  future,  for  their  truth  and  their  beauty. 

Samuel  L.  Simpson  was  born  in  Missouri, 
but  as  a  child  in  his  mother's  arms  he  was 
carried  with  a  caravan  "across  the  plains"  in 
1846,  his  father  having  organized  and  led  the 
expedition  of  pioneers.  His  youth  and  early 
manhood  were  passed  in  the  beautiful  Wil- 
lamette Valley.  He  was  educated  at  Wil- 
lamette University-,  in  Salem,  Oregon,  and  he 
died  in  Portland  in  his  fifty-fifth  year.  He 
was  a  lawyer  and  a  journalist,  but  his  career 
held  more  of  promise  than  of  notable  achieve- 
ment, aside  from  his  poems.  Few  poets  have 
been  commanding  figures,  either  in  old  or  new 
civilizations;  it  is  theirs  to  celebrate  the  vic- 
tories of  others.  Though  but  half  his  life- 
work  had  been  done  before  the  day  closed,  he 
has  left  a  worthy  monument,  reared  by  him- 
self. None  has  sung  more  sweetly  or  more 
clearly  the  charms  of  nature  which  surrounded 
the  homes  in  a  new  and  virgin  country ;  none 
has  described  with  greater  power  the  seeking 
out  and  the  winning  of  those  homes  in  an 
unconquered   wilderness. 

Wit  h  care  and  loving  regard  the  poems 
have  been  gathered  and  printed  by  the  sister 
and  sons  of  the  poet.  The  volume,  entitled 
"The  Gold-Gated  West :  Songs  and  Poems  by 
Samuel  L.  Simpson,  edited,  with  an  introduc- 
tory preface,  b>'  W.  T.  Eurney."  is  published 
by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia. 
It  should  have  a  place  on  the  table  of  every 
home  where  there  is  pride  in  the  courage  and 
industry  of  the  pioneers,  or  becoming  grati- 
tude for  the  possessions  which  they  secured 
to  those  who  followed  them. 

The  Simpson  family  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  early  history  of  Oregon,  as  is 
shown  by  the  record  of  Benjamin  Simpson, 
the  father  of  the  poet.  Its  members  were 
pioneers  and  State  builders,  and  their  in- 
fluence continues.  A  brother  of  the  poet.  Syl- 
vester C.  Simpson,  and  his  son,  Ernest  S. 
Simpson,  managing  editor  of  the  Call,  have 
long  been  residents  of  San  Francisco. 

From  the  book,  now  fresh  from  the  press, 
some  selections  are  made  to  prove  the  quality 
of  Samuel  L.  Simpson's  gift.  There  are  many 
more  no  less  inviting  and  impressive.  They 
are  spontaneous,  free,  the  facile  compositions 
of  one  whose  thoughts  flowed  easily  and  defi- 
nitely. The  poet  saw  the  grace  of  all  moving 
and  growing  things ;  he  heard  the  music  of 
the  streams  and  the  forests ;  the  glory  of  the 
sunset,  the  unchanging  brilliance  of  the  stars, 
were  mirrored  in  his  moods ;  and  it  was  these, 
and  their  accompaniment  to  the  aspirations 
and  efforts  of  men,  that  inspired  his  muse. 
There  is  philosophy,  too,  in  his  verse — it  is 
not  merely  descriptive ;  but  he  sang  more 
nearly  as  the  birds  sing,  with  a  full  heart, 
which  "could  give  back  only,  the  beauty  and 
pathos  of  life  as  a  reflection  from  the  scenes 
around  him.  There  are  lines  in  almost  every 
one  of  his  poems  which  are  nobly  perfect ; 
there  are  but  few  which  are  not  in  keeping 
with  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  work. 

This  is  the  modest  prelude  of  the  collec- 
tion: 

SALUTATION. 

Where  the  lords  of  the  mountains  are  lifted 

In  a  lustre  of  silver  and  pearl. 
And  the  shadows   of  ages  are  drifted 

In  the  banners  the  forests  unfurl, — 
Where  the  Oregon's  gathering   waters 

Go  down  to  the  strife  of  the  sea, 
And   Willamette  meanders  and  loiters 

By  many   a   rose-clustered    lea, — 
In  the  regions  of  Hesper,   the  star-lands, 

Abloom   in    the   gold-gated    West, 
I  have  crowned  a  wild  muse  with  these  garlands — 

Some  rue-leaves  along  with  the  rest; — 
If  perchance  in  the  chaplets  I  bring  her 

There  is  something  your  heart  will  prolong, 
Then  to  me  is  the  joy  of  the  singer. 

And  to  you  the  delight  of  the  song. 

THE     LOST     PATH. 

In    the   plaintive  light  of  the  past    it   lies 
Where  young  dreams  garland  the  gentle  skies, 
\\  ayward  and  winding,  smooth  and  cool, 
The   foot-worn  path  to   the  country   school! 

Along   the  lane    where   the    orchard    trees 

Were    bright    with   blossoms   and    brave    with    bees, 

Acr'ss,    where    the    white-crowned    clover    kneeled, 

To   the   rustling    ranks   of   the    richer    field: 

And   out   where   the    oaks    and   maples    made 

A    voven  mystery  of  light  and  shade. 

I    and  dallied,  and   mocked    at   rule, 
;   the  drowsy  tasks  of  the  country  school. 

tng  wide  on  a  ruthless  raid, 
:-re  the  merry  squirrels  romped  and  played, 


And  pausing  long  where  the   eagle's  nest 

Was  ever  a  dream  of  knightly  quest, 

Then  away  through  the  rainbow  clouds  of  flowers 

That  tangled  the  feet  of  the  laughing  hours; — 

There  was  little  thought  of  the  desk  and  stool, 

On  that  winding  way  to  the  country  school. 

But  look,  where  the  pathway  climbs  the  stile 

Some  one  has  waited  a  weary  while; 

She  has  decked  her  hair  with  a  bramble  rose, 

And  a  sweet,  shy  light  in  her  brown  eye  glows. 

'"It   is  late,"  you  sigh,   but  you  loiter  yet 

Tho*  the  gossiping  blackbirds  flounce  and  fret 

In   the  golden  willows  beside  the  pool, 

Like  the  scolding  crones  of  the  country  school. 

Alas,    Life's    river    is    swirling    fast, 
But  the  rose  has  tinted  the  dewy  Past, 
And  up  from  its  crimson  mists  at  times 
The  winding  and  wayward  pathway  climbs 
In  the  old,  wild  way,  with  a  careless  art, 
To  loiter  and  curve  in  a   fading  heart. 
In  the  old  wild  way  as  smooth  and  cool 
Is  all  that  is  left  of  the   country  school. 

FALLS    OF     THE     WILLAMETTE. 

Here   wheels   the   thunder-breathing  steed, 
As  if  in  dread  to  stay  and  heed 

A  grander  pageant  than  his  own, 
Wild  waters  whirl  in  cresting  spray. 
Fair   as   the   fragrant    wreaths   of    May, 

And  loud  with  laughter,  song  and  moan. 

Yonder  embattled   firs   around, 
Chant  high  above,  in  martial  sound. 

The  p-cans  of  the  marching  years; 
And  here  a  dark,   historic  cliff, 
Writ  o'er  with  many  a  hieroglyph, 

Echoes  and  answers,  leans  and   hears. 

And  lo!    Within  the  surge   and   roar, 
Scarfed  with  a  rainbow  evermore. 

The  pallid  priestess  of   the  flood. 
Swinging  her  censer  to  and  fro. 
As  swift  suns  wheel  and  soft  moons  glow 

Aloof,  through  lapsing  time  has  stood. 

The  tented  and  the  tawny  bands 

Whose  camp-smoke  curled  along  these  sands. 

And  climbed  and  crowned  the  rocky  shore. 
To  murmurless  deep  seas  and  pale 
Have  passed,   with  gray  and  slanting  sail. 

Forgetful  of  the  spear  and  oar. 

So  now  beside  this  stormy  gate. 
Pilgrims  of  brighter  visage  wait. 

To  rest  in  turn  beneath  the  sod: — 
Yet  shall  this  melody  be  rolled 
For  aye,  these  voices  mapifold 

The  echo  of  a  changeless  God: 

This,  the  most  ambitious  of  the  poet's  work, 
is  especially  notable.  It  deserves  a  high  place 
in  the  poetry'  that  glorifies  American  achieve- 
ment. Little  more  than  half  of  the  poem  is 
given,  but  the  omissions  are  marked,  and  the 
thread  of  the  bard's  essay,  which  is  so  closely 
hung  with  pearls,  is  not  carelessly  broken. 
The  verses  which  tell  of  the  home-building  in 
the  valley  that  was  found  and  won  by  the  pio- 
neers are  omitted  through  lack  of  space: 

THE     CAMPFIEES     OF     THE     FIONEER5. 

J'incere  est  uwere! 

And    yet,    stout    hearts,    no    fitting    meed 
Of  panegyric  crowns  your  deed, 

There  is   no   task   for  you  to  do — 

Your   tents   are  furled,   the  bugle   blown — 

But  yet  another  day,  and  you 

Will  live  in  clustered  fame  alone. 

The  fir  will  chant  a  song  of  rue, 

The  pine  will  drop  a  wreath,  maybe. 

And  o'er  the  dim  Cascades  the  stars 

Will  nightly  roll  their  gleaming  cars 

You  followed  well  from  sea  to  sea. 

Before  your  scarred  battalions  wheel 

Into  the  mystic  realm  of  shade, 

And  on  your  grizzled  brows  the  seal 

Of  mystery  is  softly  laid, 

Once  more  around  your  old  campfires, 

That  smoulder  like  fulfilled  desires, 

Rehearse  the  story  of  your  toil — 

Set   forth  the  hero   crowned    with   spoil — 

The   glimmer  of  triumphant  steel, 

Beneath  the  garland  and  the  braid. 

O  further  than  the  legions  bore 

The  eagles  of  imperial  Rome, 

Three  thousand    miles,    a   weary   march, 

You  followed  Hesper's  golden  torch. 

Until  it  stooped  on  this  green  shore 

And  lit  the  rosy  fires  of  home. 

The  sad  and  solemn  morn  you  turned 

And    quenched  the   sacred   flames  that   burned 

On  hearths  endeared  for  years  and  years; 

It  seemed  your  very  souls  grew  dark 

Wilth    those   sweet    fires,    the   latest    spark 

Was  drowned  in  bitter,  bitter  tears. 

A    softer,    sweeter    sunlight    wrapt 

The  forms  of  all  familiar  things, 

And  as  each  chord  of  feeling  snapped 

Another    angel   furled   its  wings: 

The  lights  and  shadows  in  the  lane, 

The  oak  beside  the  foot-worn  stile, 

Whose  wheeling  shade  a  weary  while 

Had  told  the  hours  of  joy  and  pain — 

The  vine  that  clambered  o'er  the  door 

And  many  a  purple  cluster  bore — 

The  vestal  flowers  of  household  love — 

The  slooping  roof  that  wore  the  stain 

Of   summer  sun  and  winter   rain, 

And  smoky  chimney  tops  above — 

The  beauty   of  the   orchard   trees, 

Bedecked    with    blossoms,    glad   with  bees — 

The  brook  that  all  the  livelong  day 

Had  many  things  to  sing  and  say — 

All  these  upon  your  vision  dwell 

And  weave  the  sorrow  of  farewell. 

And  now  the  last  good-bye  is  said —  ■ 

Good-bye!  the  living  and  the  dead 

In  those  sad  words  together  speak. 

And  all  the  chosen  ways  are  bleak! 

Forward!     The  cracking  lashes  send 
A   thrill   of  action  down  the  train. 
Their  brawny  necks  the  oxen  bend 
With  creaking  yoke  and  clanking  chain; 


The  horsemen  gallop  down  the  line, 

And  swerve  around  the  lowing  kine 

That  straggle  loosely  on  the  plain, 

And  lift  glad  hands  to  babes  that  laugh, 

And  dash  the  buttercups  like  chaff. 

Hurrah!  the  skies  are  jewel  blue: 

In  softest  green  and  braided  gold 

The  robes  of  April  are  unrolled, 

And  hopes  are  high  and  hearts  are  true! 

Hurrah!     Hurrah!     The  bold,  the   free! 

The  sudden  sweep  of  ecstasy 

That  lifts  the  soul  on  wings  of  tire 

When  fears  consume  and  doubts  expire 

And  life  in  one  swift  torrent  speeds 

To  the  great  tide  of  stirring  deeds. 

And  now  the  sun  is  dropping  down 
The  lights  and  shadows,   red  and  brown, 
Are  weaving  sunset's  purple  spell: 
The  teams  are  freed,  the  fires  are  made, 
Like  scarlet   night-flow'rs  in   the  shade, 
And    pleasant   groups  before,    between, 
Are  thronging  in  the  fitful  sheen — 
The  day  is  done  and  all  is  well. 

So  pass  the  days,  so  fall  the  nights, 
A  banquet  of  renewed  delights — 
The  old  horizons  lift  and  pass 
In  magic  changes  like  a  dream, 
And    in   heaven's   azure   glass 
Tomorrow's  jasper  arches  gleam 
With  many  a  vale  and  mountain*  mass 
And    many   a  singing,    shining   stream. 
'  The  past  is  dead  and  daisied  now — 
Its  shadow    fades   from  heart  and  brow — 
The  air  is  incense,  and  the  breeze 
Is    sweet   with    siren    melodies. 
And  all  the  castled  hills  before 
In   blooming  vistas   sweep  and  soar. 
Like  silver  lace  the  clouds  are  strewn 
Along    the    distant,    dreamy    zone; 
It    is   a  happy,    happy   time 
As  wayward  as  a  poet's  rhyme. 
And  ever  as  the  sun  goes  down 
The  West  is  shut  with  rosy  bars. 
When   Night  puts  on   her  ebon   crown 
And    lights   the    watch    fires    of    the    stars, 

A  hundred  nights,  a  hundred  days; 
Nor   folded  cloud   nor  silken   haze 
Mellow  the  sun's  midsummer  blaze. 
Along  the  brown  and  barren   plain 
In    silence    drags    the    wasted    train. 
The  dust  starts  up  beneath  your  tread. 
Like    angry    ashes   of    the    dead. 
To  blind  you  with  a  choking  cloud 
And   wrap   you    in   a   yellow    shroud. 
There  are  no  birds  to  sing  your  joy. 
You  have  no  joy   for  birds  to  sing, — 
A   hundred    fangs  your   hearts  destroy — 
A    thousand    troubles    fret    and    sting. 
The  desert  mocks  you  all  the  while 
With   that  dry   shimmer  of  a  smile 
That    dazzles   on    a    bleaching    skull; — 
The  bloom  is  withered  on  your  check. 
You   slowly  move  and  lowly   sj>cakf 
And  every  eye  is  dim  and  dull. 
Alas,  it  is  a  lonesome  land 
Of  bitter  sage  and  barren  sand, 
Under  a  bitter,   barren  sky 
That  never  heard  the  robin  sing, 
Nor   kissed    the   lark's   exultant   wing. 
Nor  breathed  the  rose's  fragrant  sigh! 
A  weary  land — alas!   alas! 

The  shadows  of  the  vultures  pass — 

A  spectral   sign   across  your  path; 

The  gaunt,  gray  wolf,  with  head  askance. 

Throws  back  at  you  a  scowling  glance 

Of  cringing  hate  and  coward  wrath, 

And  like  a  wraith  accursed  and  banned 

Fades  out  before  your  lifted   hand. 

A  dim,    sad   land,    forgot,    forsworn, 

By  all  bright  life  that  may  not  mourn, 

And  crazed  with  glistening  ghost  of  seas 

In  broideries  of  flowers  and  trees, 

And  rivers,  blue  and  cool,  that  seem 

To  ripple  as  in    fevered  dream 

Only  to  taunt  the  thirst  and  fly 

From  withered  lip  and  lurid  eye. 

A  hundred  days,  a  hundred  nights, — 

The  goal  is  further  than  before, 

And  all  the  changing  shades  and  lights 

Are  wrought  in  Fancy's  woof  no  more. 

The  sun   is  weary  overhead, 

And  pallid  deserts  round  you   spread 

A    sorrowful    eternity ; 

And  if  some  grizzly  mountains  here 

Confront  your  march  with  forms  of  fear, 

You  turn  aside  and  pass  them  by. 

And   all   are  over-worn — the  flesh 

Is  now  a  frayed  and  faded  mesh 

That  will  not  mask  the  inward  flame; 

There  is  no  longer  any  care 

To  round  the  speech,  or  speak  men   fair, 

Or  any  gentle  sense  of  shame; 

The  hearts  of  all  are  sifted  through — 

The  grain  drops  through  the  windy  husks. 

And  false  lights  flickering  round  the  true 

Are  quenched  at  last  in  dews  and  dusks. 

And  some  are  silent,  some  are  loud. 

And  rage  like  beasts  among  the  crowd, — 

And  some  are  mild,  and  some  are  sharp 

In  word  and  deed,  and  snarl  and  carp, 

And  fret  the  camp  with  petty  broils; 

While   some  of  temper  sweet  and    bland 

Do   seem  to  bear  a  magic  wand 

That  wins  the  secret  of  their  toils — 

Rare  souls  that  waste  like  sandal-wood 

In  many  a  fragrant  deed  and  mood; 

And  some  invoke  the  wrath  of  God, 

Or   feign  to   kiss  the  scourging  rod, — 

And  some,  maybe  with  better  prayers. 

Stand  up  in  all  their  griefs  and  cares 

And  clench  their  teeth,  and  do  and  die, 

Without  a  whine,  a  curse  or  cry- 

And  so  the  dust  and  grit  and  stain 

Of  travel  wears  into  the  grain, 

And  so  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men 

Were   darkly    tried   and   tested   then, 

So  that  in  happy  after  years, 

When   rainbows  gild  remembered  tears, 

Should  any  friend  inquire  of  you 

If  such  or  such  an  one  you  knew — 

I  hear  the  answer,  terse  and  grim, 

"Ah,  yes,  I  crossed  the  plains  with  him!" 

And   lo !    a   moaning   phantom   stands 
To  5treet  you  in  the  lonely  lands, 


Among  all    lesser   shadows  dight, 

With    spoils  of  death;    his  meagre  hands 

Salute  you  as  you  pass,  and  claim 

The   sacrifice   that    feeds  his   flame. 

The  march  has  broken  into  flight, 

And  wreck  and  ruins  strew  the  road 

The   flaming  phantom   has  bestowed; 

The  ox  lies  gasping  in  his  yoke. 

Beside  the  wagon  that  he  drew, — 

Where  the  forsaken  campfires  smoke 

To  hopeless  skies  of  tawny  blue; 

And  here  are  straight,  still  mounds  that  mark 

The  flight  of  life's  delusive  spark — 

The  sombre  points  of  pause  that  he 

So    thick    in    human    destiny. 

And  O,  so  dark  on  this  bleak  page 

Of  drifting  sand  and   dreary  sage! 

The  sultry  levels  of  the  day 

The  night  with  weird  enchantment  fills. 

And   frowning  forests  stretch  away 

Along  the  slopes  of  shadow   hills; 

And   in   the   solemn   stillness   breaks 

The  wild   wolf-music  of  the  plain, 

As    if    a   deeper    sorrow    wakes 

The  dreary  dead   in  that   refrain 

That  swells  and   gathers  like  a  wail 

Of  woe  from  Pluto's  ebon  pale. 

And  sinks  in  pulseless  calm  again. 

For  many  days  a  form  of  white 

Has  flashed  and    faded   in   your  sight 

In  fleeting  glimpses  as  of  wings; 

Our  God's  bright  palm    in   beckonings. 

It  is  a  secret  nursed  of  each — 

You  dare  not  give  the  thought  in  speech, 

So  weirdly  solemn  is  the  sign, 

As  it   upon  the  western  stairs 

The  angel  of  a  thousand  prayers 

Were  come  with  sacred  bread  and   wine. 

Again  the  still,  enchanted  hour 

Of  sunset   burns   in   crimson   flower, 

And  purple- hearted  shadows  sleep 

Like  clustered  pansics,  warm  and  deep. 

Eastward  of  wreathen  crag  and  wall 

The  trail  that  wound  up  and  wound  all  day 

In   many   a  dark  and  devious   way 

At    last    with   one   swift  curve   ascends 

A   rolling  plain,   that   breaks  and   bends 

Westward,    till    rosy   curtains   fall 

O'er  mountains  massed  and  magical. 

Resplendent  as  a  pearly  tent. 

Upon   the  fir-fringed  battlement. 

Serene   in   sunset  gold   and   rose, 

A  pyramid  of  splendor  glows 

st   and  calm  and  bright,  your  dream 
Is  dust  and   ashes  in   its  gleam. 
A  maiden  speaks — "He  led  us  far — 
It   is   the  golden   western  star!" 
And  then  a  youth — "Our  goal  is  won, — 
"lis   the  pavilion  of  the   sun!" 
A  gray  sage  then,  in  undertone, 
"It  must  be  Hood,  so  grand  and  lone — 
The   shining  citadel   and    throne 
Of  Terminus,  that  Roman  god, 
Who   marked   the   line  the  legions   trod, 
And    set    the   limits   of   the   world, 
Where    Ca.-ar's    battle   flags   were    furled! 
O,   for  the  dark-eyed  prophetess 
Who  sang  in  Sinai's  wilderness 
The  gilded   chariots*   overthrow. 
To  lead  for  us  the  cymballed  song 
To  Him,  the  Merciful,  the  Strong, 
Who  dashed  the  brimming  cup  of  wi»c 
And  was  our  cloud  and   flame  so  long!" 
Forward!     The  crested  mountains  kneel 
To  patient  toils  of  fire  and  steel — 
"A  way  is  hewn,  and  you  emerge 
Upon   the  Cascades'    frozen   verge, 
And  far  beneath  you  and  away 
To  ocean's  shining  fringe  of  foam 
And  summer  veil  of  floating  spray, 
Behold  the  land  of  your  emprise. 
Serene  as  tender  twilight  skies 
When  day  is  swooning  into  gloam! 
It  is  the  morning  twilight  now 
That  wraps  the  valley's  misted  brow; 
The  bourgeoning  of  blooming  dawn — 
The    reveille    of  Oregon! 
How   brightly   on   your  vision    first 
The  pictured  vales  and  woodlands  burst, — 
The  lakelets  set  like  twinkling  gems 
Along  the  prairie's  pleated  hems, — 
The  silver  brooks  and  rippled  sweeps 
Of  loit'ring  rivers  here  and   there. 
And  many  a  waterfall  that  leaps 
In  rainbow  garlands  through  the  air, — 
The  skirted  maples  and  the  groves 
Of  oak,  the  mild  home-spirit  loves, — 
Enameled   plains  and  crenelled   hills 
And  tangled  skeins  of  brooks  and  rills, 
Imperial  forest  of  the  fir, 
All  redolent  of  musk  and  myrrh, 
That  fling  and  furl  their  banners  old, 
And  still  their  gloomy  secret  hold 
As  Time  his  cloudy  censer  fills. 


As  for  you,  you  are  gray,  and  the  thunder 

Of  the  battle  has  smitten  each  brow 

Where  the  freshness  of  youth  was  turned  under 

By  Time's  immemorial  plow; 

But  the  pictures  of  Memory  linger 

Like  the  shadows  that  turn  to  the  east, 

And  will  point  with  a  tremulous  finger 

To  the  things  that  have  perished  and  ceased; 

For  the  trail  and  the   foot-log  have   vanished, 

The   canoe   is   a   song  and   a   tale, 

And  the  flickering  church-spire  has  banished 

The   uncanny  redman  from  the  vale; 

But  you  builded  a  State  in  whose  arches 
Shall  be  carven  the  deed  and  the  name, 
And    prosperity    lengthen   its   marches 
In  the  glow  of  your  honor  and  fame! 

Among  other  favorite  selections  which  de- 
serve a  passing  tribute,  are  ''Planting  of  the. 
Pine,"  "Sequoia  Sempervirens,"  and  the  con- 
cluding poem,  "A  View  of  Death."  There  are 
eighty  poems  in  the  volume. 


Lecky's  '"Rationalism"  is  to  appear  this  fall 
in  a  one-volume  popular  edition.  This  is  the 
book  which  George  Ticknor  welcomed  with 
so  much  enthusiasm,  and  also  earned  for  thi 
historian  the  lifelong  friendship  of  Hen; 
Charles  Lee. 
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THE  LATEST   BOOKS. 

The  Fruit  of  Desire. 
According  to  the  publishers'  statement,  Vir- 
ginia   Demarest    is    the    assumed    name    of    a 
"successful  author"   who,  because  the  present 
j   story   differs   from   previous   work,   is   anxious 
that    it    be    "received    wholly    on    its    merits." 
The  hero  and  heroine  are  both  under  a  cloud  ; 
the   first   having  been   imprisoned   because    he 
took  upon  himself  the  fault  of  a  brother,  and 
the    woman    charged    by   her   father   with    im- 
morality of  which  she  was  innocent.     Having 
so   much   in   common,   Jack   and   Edith    finally 
resolve  to   run   away   to    New   York,   and  to 
prevent   discovery  agree   to   pose   as   man   and 
wife.     Owing  to  events  on  the  train,  they  have 
I  to  keep  up  the  fiction,  and  the  reader  is  asked 
to  believe  that  the  woman  found  perfect  hap- 
;  piness  in  the  relation,  but  began  to  be  miser- 
i  able  when  she  was  legally  married.     The  mar- 
i  riage   ceremony  was  performed  at  the  urgent 
;  request  of  Jack,  in  whom  "desire"  became  too 
I  strong  to  be  denied.     Edith,  however,  dreaded 
!  the    departure    from    a    platonic    comradeship, 
\  and  nearly  loses  her  life  in   childbirth.     The 
story  closes  with  the  couple  agreeing  to  revert 
to  the  old  way  of  life.     From  the  foregoing  it 
'.  may  be  inferred  what  its  "merits"  are. 

The  Fruit   of   Desire.     By    Virginia   Demarest. 
Hew  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  51.20  net. 

Storm  and  Treasure. 
"We  will  not  stay  in  the  fog,"  remarks  one 
of  Mr.  Bailey's  characters.  But  Mr.  Bailey's 
readers  will  not  find  it  so  easy  to  escape. 
The  sea  fog  which  plays  so  conspicuous  a 
role  in  the  opening  chapter  appears  to  have 
taken  possession  of  the  author's  brain  as  he 
wrote,  with  the  result  that  nothing  becomes 
exactly  clear.  This  mistiness  of  impression 
is  increased  by  the  jerky   style  in   which   the 

!  book  is  written,  a  kind  of  second-rate  imita- 
tion of  Meredith  at  his  worst.  So  almost  the 
only  clear  view  one  gets  of  the  hero,  the 
Yicomte  de  Jan,  is  when  that  worthy,  caught 
bathing,  "feels  that  he  has  nothing  on."  The 
heroine  is  also  a  strange  creation,  fond  of 
inconsequential  remarks  which  may  be  in- 
tended as  epigrams.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
conversation  is  as  indirect  as  human  speech 
can  well  be  and  yet  preserve  a  semblance  of 
coherency.     As  the  story  deals  with  the  period 

i  of  the  French  Revolution,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  "Vive  le  Roi !"  and  Republican  tumult 
about  it.  If  the  fog  were  dispelled  it  might  be 
interesting. 

Storm   and  Treasure.     By  H.    C.   Bailey.     New 
York:    Brentano's;    $1.50. 


Following:  the  Conquistadores. 
i  H.  J.  Mozans's  narrative  of  his  journey  to 
the  less  frequented  parts  of  Venezuela  and 
Colombia  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  litera- 
ture of  South  American  travel.  After  some 
preliminary  wanderings,  he  started  on  his 
journey  in  good  earnest  from  the  Port-of- 
Spain  in  Trinidad,  then  followed  the  Orinoco 
River  across  Venezuela,  afterwards  traversing 
Colombia  by  the  Meta  River,  and  so  out  to  the 
Caribbean  again  and  across  to  Porto  Rico. 

Many  as  are  the  attractions  of  Trinidad,  Mr. 
Mozans  found  most  delight  in  the  botanical 
garden  adjoining  the  residence  of  the  gov- 
ernor. In  addition  to  plants  and  shrubs  and 
trees  of  rare  bloom,  fragrance,  and  forms,  "we 
behold  at  almost  every  step,  fluttering  across 
our  path,  brilliant  heliconias  and  other  butter- 
flies that  contribute  such  life  and  charm  to 
the  forest  glories  of  tropical  lands.  And  then 
the  humming  birds — those  lovely  animated 
gems  that  flit  from  bush  to  bush,  and  flower 
1  to  flower — flashing  all  the  fire  of  the  opal, 
and  emitting  in  rapid  succession  all  the  bril- 
liant hues  of  the  topaz  and  the  sapphire,  the 
ruby,  and  the  emerald."' 

Large  as  were  Mr.  Mozans's  expectations 
I  of  the  Orinoco,  they  were  not  disappointed  so 
far  as  they  related  to  variety  and  exuberance 
of  vegetation  and  beauty  of  scenery.  He  de- 
clares that  the  entire  delta  of  the  river  may 
1  '>e  described  as  one  of  nature's  choicest  con- 
servatories, in  which  Flora  has  collected  to- 
gether the  fairest  growths  of  garden  and 
forest.  It  was  while  sailing  up  this  river  that 
Mr.  Mozans's  attention  was  called  to  the 
Southern  Cross,  of  which  he  writes  in  an 
exalted  strain,  in  marked  contrast  with  other 
:andid  travelers  who  have  been  honest  enough 
o  own  that  that  constellation  of  the  heavens 
■'  s  not  altogether  so  beautiful  and  bright  as 
hey  had  been  led  to  suppose. 

Of     course     the     traveler     visited     Bogota, 
A-hich  has  been  proudly  named  by  its  natives 
is  "the  Athens  of  South  America."     It  seems 
'  hat  the  claim  is  based  on  the  literary  activity 
>f  the   inhabitants.      Another   witness    admits 
hat    Bogota    is    the    greatest    literary    centre 
louth   of   Panama,    for   "there   all    men   write, 
ind  poets  rave  and  madden  through  the  land, 
nd  only  wholesome  necessary'  revolutions  keep 
heir  number  down."   Or,  to  take  the  testimony 
>f  one   who   was   once   American   minister   to 
'    Jogota,   "Most   of  the   educated   classes  have, 
»r  think  they  have,  the  literary  faculty.     They 
( tre  particularly  fond  of  writing  what  they  call 
I  loetry,  and  of  making  post-prandial  speeches. 
The    average    collegian    will    write    poetry    by 
he  yard   or   speak   impromptu    by   the   hour." 
Consequently,  the  number  of  newspapers  pub- 
shed  in  this  Athens  of  South  America  is  sur- 
rising — more   than   there    are    in    Boston    or 


Philadelphia.  Their  circulation,  however,  is 
extremely  limited,  notwithstanding  the  popu- 
lation of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand. While  Mr.  Mozans's  personal  impres- 
sions are  always  of  great  value  and  interest, 
he  often  enriches  his  narrative  by  apt  quota- 
tions from  the  records  of  other  travelers. 
He  has  also  brightened  his  volume  by  numer- 
ous  photographic  illustrations. 

■Up  the  Orinoco  asd  Down-  the  Magdalena. 
By  H.  J.  Mozans.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  American  Merchant  Marine. 

While  not  an  exhilarating  writer,  Mr. 
Spears  is  eminently  industrious.  Hence  so  far 
as  facts  go  his  new  contribution  to  the  sea- 
faring history  of  America  is  informing  and 
not  lacking  in  suggestion  for  the  present  state 
of  affairs.  His  conclusion  is :  "We  shall 
never  again  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes  tri- 
umphant upon  the  high  seas  until  the  Ameri- 
can environment  evolves,  once  more,  by 
natural  process,  the  nautical  unit  as  efficient 
for  the  modern  day  as  was  our  ship  of  the 
sail  in  the  days  long  past."  He  takes  up  the 
story  of  the  merchant  marine  from  the  laying 
of  the  keel  of  the  thirty-ton  pinnace  Virginia 
in  1607,  a  vessel  designed  to  reap  the  cod 
harvest  of  the  Newfoundland  banks,  and  con- 
tinues it  down  to  such  a  fatal  experiment  as 
the  seven-masted  schooner  Thomas  Lazvson. 
In  a  late  chapter  Mr.  Spears  undertakes  to 
explain  why  American  ships  lost  the  trade 
they  once  commanded,  his  theory  being  that 
the  steam  cargo  carrier  was  more  efficient 
than  the  American  ship  of  sail  at  its  best. 
Then  it  must  be  remembered  that  while  life 
at  sea  became  unendurable  "by  a  self-respect- 
ing American  youth  in  an  American  ship,"  a 
career  on  land  became  increasingly  attractive. 
Hence,  "when  the  American  merchant  marine 
lost  the  command  of  the  sea  and  the  British 
gained  it,  the  result  was  due  to  the  working 
of  the  immutable  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest."  The  volume  is  illustrated  by  repro- 
ductions of  old  prints  and  a  few  modern  pho- 
tographs. 

The  Story  of  the  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine. By  John  R.  Spears.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company;  $1.50  net. 


Trails  Through  Western  Woods. 

Poetically  dedicated  to  the  West  that  is 
passing,  "to  the  days  that  are  no  more  and  to 
the  brave,  free  life  of  the  wilderness,"  these 
sympathetic  studies  of  nature  and  the  Red 
Man  deserve  to  find  many  readers.  They  are 
evidently  based  upon  intimate  knowledge, 
while  nearly  every  page  bears  witness  to  the 
loving  care  with  which  the  nature  pictures 
have  been  observed. 

In  the  first  chapter  a  meed  of  praise  is  be- 
stowed upon  the  gentle  Selish  Indians,  unde- 
servedly called  Flatheads,  whose  war  dance  is 
thus  interpreted:  "It  was  a  portrayal  of  the 
glorious  deeds  of  the  warriors,  a  recitation 
of  victorious  achievement,  a  picture  of  battle, 
of  striking  the  body  of  the  fallen  enemy — one 
of  the  greatest  tests  of  valor.  The  act  of 
striking  was  considered  a  far  more  gallant  feat 
than  the  taking  of  a  scalp."  Then  there  was 
the  pleasing  contrast  provided  by  the  mar- 
riage dance.  "The  young  squaws,  in  their 
gayest  attire,  ornamented  with  the  best 
samples  of  their  bead  work  and  painted  bright 
vermilion  about  the  lips  and  cheeks,  formed 
a  chain  around  the  tom-tom,  singing  shrilly. 
Then  a  brave  with  a  party  of  friends  stepped 
within  the  circle,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  stick, 
generally  a  small  branch  of  pine  or  other 
native  tree.  He  approached  the  object  of  his 
love  and  laid  the  branch  on  her  shoulder.  If 
she  rejected  his  suit  she  pushed  the  branch 
aside,  and  he,  with  his  flowers,  retired  in 
humiliation  and  chagrin.  It  often  happened 
that  more  than  one  youth  desired  the  hand 
of  the  same  maiden,  and  the  place  of  the  re- 
jected lover  was  taken  immediately  by  a  rival 
who  made  his  prayer.  If  the  maid  looked  with 
favor  upon  him  she  inclined  her  head  laying 
her  cheek  upon  the  branch."  That  action  was 
at  once  the  betrothal  and  the  marriage. 

Notwithstanding  the  legends  which  are 
gathered  in  this  book,  and  the  many  particu- 
lars given  of  manners  and  customs,  the  writer 
is  fain  to  confess  that  after  all  the  Indians 
are  the  mystery  of  the  American  continent. 
"They  speak  to  us,  they  smile  at  us,  they  sit 
within  our  churches  and  use  our  tongue,  but 
for  all  that  they  remain  forever  strangers. 
What  Pagan  beliefs  vibrating  through  the 
loves,  aspirations,  and  bitter  griefs,  separate 
from  our  comprehension  as  the  poles,  thrill 
out  of  the  darkness  of  yesterday  and  die  un- 
spoken, unformed,  beneath  those  calm,  bronze 
brows  ?  They  are  a  problem  to  be  studied, 
never  solved;  a  riddle,  one  with  the  Sphinx, 
the  Cliff  Dwellers,  and  the  Aztec  ruins."  Per- 
haps it  is  because  of  that  very  mystery  that 
the  Indian  has  given  so  much  romance  to. the 
American  continent,  and  inspired  such  an  at- 
tractive record  as  the  present. 

Trails  Through  Western  Woods.  By  Helen 
Fitzgerald  Sanders.  New  York:  The  Baker  & 
Taylor  Company;   $2  net. 


Europe  Since  1815. 
Clear  understanding  of  present-day  happen- 
ings in  European  politics  is  impossible  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  events  which  have 
transpired  since  the  downfall  of  Napoleon. 
There  are,  however,  few  single-volume  works 
to  which  the  student  of  politics  can  turn  when 


anxious  to  learn  the  origins  of  contemporary 
events,  and  hence  there  should  be  a  large 
audience  for  Professor  Hazen's  careful  his- 
tory. It  is  virtually  the  story  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  Europe,  and  gives  a  lucid 
account  of  the  development  of  the  different 
nations,  besides  providing  the  reader  with 
data  for  tracing  the  great  tendencies  of  the 
century,  including  the  transference  of  power 
from  oligarchies  to  democracies,  and  the 
growth  of  nations  like  Germany,  Italy,  and 
the  Balkan  States.  Professor  Hazen's  method 
is  to  treat  first  the  histories  of  the  countries 
which  have  interacted  upon  each  other,  such 
as  Austria,  Prussia,  France,  and  Italy,  and 
then  go  back  to  his  starting  point  and  deal 
chronologically  with  England,  Russia,  Turkey, 
and  the  lesser  States.  The  plan  has  many 
features  in  its  favor  and  works  well  in  the 
present  author's  hands. 

Naturally,  in  view  of  the  interests  involved 
and  the  period  covered,  the  treatment  has  had 
to  be  concise  rather  than  exhaustive,  and 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  picturesque 
writing ;  but  the  narrative  is  by  no  means  a 
mere  dry  catalogue.  Also  the  history  is  to 
be  commended  for  its  impartial  attitude  and 
for  the  fourteen  instructive  maps  and  ad- 
mirable bibliography  with  which  it  is  equipped. 

Europe  Since  1815.  By  Charles  Downer 
Hazen.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Mrs.  Addison  sets  herself  a  modest  task  in 
the  present  volume.  Her  object,  she  says,  is 
not  "primarily  to  describe  in  detail  the  treas- 
ures displayed  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  but  rather  to  call  attention  to  the  various 
collections,  and  to  prepare  visitors  to  enjoy 
what  is  in  store  for  them  by  outlining  in  a 
simple  way  the  general  features  of  the  de- 
partments and  exhibitions."  Consequently  the 
reader  must  not  expect  much  in  the  way  of 
art  criticism  or  interpretation  ;  Mrs.  Addison 
has  none  of  the  gifts  of  a  Vernon  Lee;  but 
she  has  gathered  together  so  many  anecdotes 
about  painters  and  the  exhibits  in  general 
that  her  book  will  be  read  with  much  interest. 

After  a  brief  account  of  the  history  of  the 
museum,  the  contents  are  described  in  the 
following  order:  American  painting,  the  Old 
Masters,  pictures  of  the  French  school,  tex- 
tiles and  pottery,  prints,  the  Egyptian  depart- 
ment, Greek  vases,  Chinese  and  Japanese  ex- 
hibits, and  Oriental  pottery  and  porcelain. 
The  volume  can  hardly  be  used  as  a  hand- 
book, inasmuch  as  there  are  no  references  to 
the  numbers  of  exhibits,  but  the  reader  who 
is  familiar  with  its  pages  will  be  prepared 
for  the  adequate  enjoyment  of  the  various 
treasures.  And  those  who  can  not  visit  the 
museum  will  derive  much  information  and  en- 
tertainment from  Mrs.  Addison's  pages,  which, 
by  the  way,  are  generously  illustrated  by  ex- 
cellent half-tone  reproductions  of  admirable 
photographs. 

The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  By  Julia 
de  Wolf  Addison.     Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.;  ?3. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
That  the  frankly  and  well-written  type  of 
melodramatic  novel  can  command  a  large  au- 
dience is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  second 
edition  of  Bernard  Capes's  "Why  Did  He  Do 
It?"  (Brentano's;  $1.50)  has  been  called  for 
so  soon.  Mr.  Capes  has  the  story-telling  gift 
developed  to  a  high  pitch,  and  is  a  master  of 
sensationalism. 

Holding  that  the  best  method  of  gaining  an 
idea  of  "The  Real  Roosevelt"  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons ;  $1  net)  is  to  sample  his  various 
speeches  and  writings,  Alan  Warner  has 
gleaned  far  and  wide  in  both  fields  for  the 
making  of  this  book.  The  arrangement  of 
the  extracts  is  orderly  and  there  is  a  full 
index  of  subjects.  There  is  a  glowing  fore- 
word from  the  pen  of  Lyman  Abbott. 

All  in  search  of  information  as  to  how  to 
form  a  horticultural  society  or  to  improve  one 
already  in  existence  will  find  much  useful  in- 
formation in  Charles  H.  Curtis's  "The  Book 
of  the  Flower  Show"  (John  Lane  Company  ; 
$1  net).  The  point  of  view  is  English,  but 
the  suggestions  are  of  wide  application. 
There  is  an  excellent  chapter  on  horticultural 
societies  in  general,  which  is  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  constitutions  and  rules,  show 
regulations,  and  numerous  hints  on  how  to 
prepare  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  for  ex- 
hibition. The  book  is  well  illustrated  from 
photographs. 


Exhibition 
Craftsman  Jewelry 

PAUL  ELDER  &  CO. 

Our  rooms  are  cordially  open  lo  visitors. 

239  Grant  Ave.,  between  Post  and  Sutter  Streets 
San  Francisco 


All  Bcolu  thai  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  C3"  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


Pears' 

Pears'  Soap  fur- 
nishes all  the  skin 
needs,  except  water. 
.Just  how  it 
cleanses,  softens 
and  freshens  the 
delicate  skin-fabric, 
takes  longer  to  ex- 
pound than  to  expe- 
rience.  Use  a  cake. 

Sold  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
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Vigilante  Girl 


BY 


JEROME  A.  HART 

A  STORY  of  the  VIGILANCE 
COMMITTEE   DAYS 


ILLUSTRATED  BY 

JOHN  W.  NORTON 


WHAT  THE  REVIEWER5  SAY 

Chicago  Inter-Ocean:  "This  story  has  many 
claims  on  the  lover  of  romance  and  history." 

Philadelphia  Item:  "History  and  fiction 
blended  with  truly  admirable  skill.  The 
heroine  is  a  dashing  girl  who  wins  all  hearts." 

The  Churchman:  "It  challenges  attention  for 
its  pictures  of  life  in  California  in  the  early 
'fifties;  a  careful  study  of  the  Vigilante 
period." 

Portland  Journal:  "It  tells  a  thrilling  and  in- 
tensely dramatic  story  that  is  full  of  excite- 
ment and  compelling  interest.  It  has  endur- 
ing qualities — it  is  no  mere  romance  to  be 
read  today  and  forgotten  tomorrow." 


Book  News  Monthly: 
tale."  


"A  strong  and  vigorous 


FOR  SALE   BY  THE  BOOKSELLERS 
PRICE,  $1.50 


A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO.,  Publishers 

CHICAGO        NEW  YORK        SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  most  beautifully  illustrated  book  published 
in  any  country  about  a  great  mountain 

TLJC  mountain  ur*r\T\>f 

1  rlHi  THAT  WAS       VjWL/ 

By  John  H.  Williams 

112  pp.  royal  8vo.,  illustrated  with  maps  and 
140  views,  including  8  three-color  half  tones,  of 
Mount  Rainier  (Tacoma). 

Library  edition,  in  stout  boards,  $1.00  net, 
postage  12  cents.  In  ornamental  paper  covers, 
50  cents  net,  postage  7  cents. 

Address  J.  H.  WILLIAMS.  Publisher 
TACOMA,  WASH. 


STEINWAY 

PIANOS 

The  Standard  of  the  World 

IJ  We  will  accept  your  present  Piano 
as  part  payment  on    a  STEINWAY. 

<J  We  will  sell  you  a  less  expensive 
Piano,  and  any  time  within  three  years 
take  it  back,  allowing  the  full  purchase 
price  on  a  STEINWAY. 

<J  We   sell  STEINWAYS  on  terms. 

Sherman  ©lay  &  Co* 

SIqdtct  and  Other  Pianos         Pbyer  Phbm  of  iD  Grades 
Victor  Talking  Machines 

Kearny  and  Sutter  St*.,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Sts.,  Oak'        i 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Robert  Dodslev. 
Perhaps  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  create 
any  great  enthusiasm  over  the  poetic  efforts 
of  Robert  Dodsley,  but  Mr.  Straus  deserves 
the  gratitude  of  students  of  the  eighteenth 
century  for  the  industry  he  has  displayed  in 
the  compilation  of  this  biography  of  the 
famous  publisher.  His  "literary  eminence"  is 
neither  here  nor  there  for  the  present  genera- 
tion, but  his  relations  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
Thomas  Gray,  Horace  Walpole,  and  William 
Shenstone  have  an  abiding  interest. 

Dodsley  it  was  who  gave  Johnson's  "Lon- 
don" to  the  world,  and  later  took  a  leading 
part  among  the  publishers  who  shared  the 
expense  of  the  dictionary-  He  it  was  also  who 
advised  the  inscription  of  the  plan  of  the 
dictionary  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  with  what  ulti- 
mate result  the  world  knows.  And  Dodsley 
was  the  publisher  of  "Rasselas,"  written,  it 
will  be  remembered,  to  pay  the  funeral  ex- 
penses of  Johnson's  mother. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in 
Mr.  Straus's  book  is  that  devoted  to  the  first 
'  publication  of  a  poem  which  was  to  become  so 
famous.  This  was  the  "Elegy"  of  Gray,  which 
was  finished  in  the  summer  of  1750.  "A  copy 
was  sent  immediately  to  Walpole,  whose  en- 
thusiasm 'led  him  to  commit  the  grave  indis- 
cretion of  handing  it  about  from  friend 
to  friend,  and  even  distributing  copies  of  it, 
without  Gray's  cognizance.'  One  of  these 
made  its  way  into  the  office  of  a  literary 
periodical,  but  lately  started  under  no  very 
grand  auspices  by  one  of  the  minor  booksellers. 
On  February  10,  1751,  Gray  quite  unexpectedly 
received  the  information,  couched  in  politely 
impertinent  terms,  from  the  'Society  of  Gen- 
tlemen' who  were  editing  this  Magazine  of 
Magazines,  as  it  was  called,  that  they  had  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  'an  ingenious  poem,  called 
"Reflections  in  a  Country  Churchyard,"  '  which 
the}'  proposed  forthwith  to  print.  The  iden- 
tity, then,  of  the  'excellent  author'  had  already 
been  discovered — Walpole,  it  would  seem,  had 
taken  no  pains  to  preserve  its  anonymity — and 
they  begged  'not  only  his  indulgence,  but  the 
honor  of  his  correspondence.'  Whereupon 
Gray  wrote  in  high  indignation  to  Walpole. 
'As  I  am  not  at  all  disposed,'  he  declares,  'to 
be  either  so  indulgent,  or  so  correspondent, 
as  they  desire,  I  have  but  one  bad  way  left 
to  escape  the  honor  they  would  inflict  upon 
me ;  and  therefore  am  obliged  to  desire  that 
you  would  make  Dodsley  print  it  immediately 
(which  may  be  done  in  less  than  a  week's 
time)  from  your  own  copy,  but  without  my 
name,  in  what  form  is  most  convenient  for 
him,  but  on  his  best  paper  and  character ;  he 
must  correct  the  press  himself,  and  print  it 
without  any  interval  between  the  stanzas,  be- 
cause the  sense  is  in  some  places  continued 
beyond  them ;  and  the  title  must  be,  'Elegy 
written  in  a  Country  Churchyard.'  " 

Perhaps  the  most  disappointing  feature  of 
the  book  is  its  paucity  of  information  regard- 
ing the  "Annual  Register,"  by  far  the  most 
useful  and  valuable  of  Dodsley's  enterprises. 
Mr.  Straus's  somewhat  commonplace  and  care- 
less style  of  writing  is  illustrated  by  the  quo- 
tation given  above, 

Robeet  Dodsley:  Poet,  Publishes  and  Play- 
wright. -By  Ralph  Straus.  New  York:  John  Lane 
Company;  $6.50  net. 


Romantic  Germany. 

With  the  natural  enthusiasm  of  the  book- 
maker, Mr.  Schauffler  waxes  eloquent  over 
all  the  cities  chosen  for  treatment  in  this 
richly  illustrated  volume.  He  has  even  much 
praise  for  Berlin  in  spite  of  the  drawbacks 
which  he  is  honest  enough  tp  set  down.  But 
this  spirit  of  hearty  appreciation  makes  for 
the  reader's  enjoyment  of  what  is  throughout 
an  entertaining  volume. 

Berlin  is  second  on  Mr.  Schaufflers  list, 
Danzig  coming  first,  and  the  other  points  of 
his  pilgrimage  including  Potsdam,  Brunswick, 
Leipsic,  Meissen,  Dresden,  Munich,  Augsburg, 
and  Rothenburg,  which  is  characterized  as 
"the  City  of  Dreams."  It  is  frankly  admitted 
that  there  is  nothing  romantic  about  Berlin, 
that  the  Berliner  is  tryingly  superior,  that  he 
is  unapproachable  and  cold,  and  that  the  city 
is  alive  with  uniforms.  "The  citizen  brings 
the  manners  of  the  camp  into  his  daily  life, 
and,  in  lieu  of  an  epaulet  goes  about  with  a 
chip  on  his  shoulder.  In  the  shops  it  is  com- 
mon for  the  clerk  to  inquire  sneeringly,  (Is 
that  all  you're  going  to  buy?'"  The  aesthetic 
standards  of  Berlin  are  not  exalted ;  hence  the 
point  of  the  criticism,  "Their  ideal  in  do- 
mestic architecture  is  that  of  the  universal 
exposition."  Still,  Mr.  Schauffler  finds  the 
taste  of  official  Berlin  improving,  and  asserts 
that  although  it  takes  years  to  make  a  friend 
of  a  Berliner,  he  is  worth  the  trouble.  The 
city  government  is  unique ;  more  than  forty 
thousand  citizens  participate  in  the  adminis- 
tration without  reward ! 

As  he  nowhere  reveals  his  preference,  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  to  which  city  Mr.  Schauffler 
would  give  the  palm,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
he  has  a  warm  corner  in  his  heart  for  MunicBT 
Tl  at  is  not  surprising.  It  is  the  city  of  good 
-  :ure.  The  Munchener  avoids  the  German 
:  "Ung  of  "trying  to  look  impressive,"  and  is 
as  natural  as  a  lumberman  or  a  farmer.  Few 
other  places  are  so  democratic,  and  the  natives 
are  "so  good-natured  that  they  hate  to  trouble 


one  for  their  just  dues.  I  have  had  more 
than  one  landlady  who  could  hardly  be  in- 
duced to  present  her  bill,  and  even  then  half 
the  extras  were  not  included."  The  natives 
can  extract  pleasure  from  anything,  even  the 
gaudy  new  annex  to  the  court  of  justice. 
Hence  the  condemned  murderer  who,  allowed 
a  last  wish,  said,  "KindTy  lead  me  past  the 
new  court  of  justice  that  I  may  have  one 
more  good  laugh  before  I  die."  He  was  prob- 
ably a  saner  critic  of  art  than  Mr.  Schauffler 
proves  himself  to  be  when  he  speaks  of  Max 
Klinger's  hideous  Beethoven  as  "the  greatest 
achievement  of  recent  German  sculpture." 
But  that  lapse  may  be  forgiven  him  in  view 
of  these  readable  pages. 

Romantic  Germany.     By  Robert  Haven  Schauf- 
fler.     New    York:    The    Century    Company. 
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Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
An  announcement  of  unusual  interest  is 
made  by  Little.  Brown  &  Co.  to  the  effect  that 
they  will  begin  in  the  fall  the  publication  of 
a  Modern  Criminal  Science  series,  consist- 
ing of  books  by  continental  authorities.  The 
first  volume  will  be  "Criminal  Psychology." 
a  translation  from  the  German  of  Professor 
Hans  Gross,  and  subsequent  issues  will  in- 
clude "Modern  Theories  of  Criminology," 
"Crime,  Its  Causes  and  Remedies,"  and 
"Criminal  Sociology." 

Dr.  Johnson's  house  in  Gough  Square, 
London,  is  "to  let."  It  was  his  residence 
from  1748  to  1758  and  the  scene  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  labors  on  his  dictionary.  There, 
too,  Johnson's  wife  died,  and  it  was  under 
this  roof  he  was  arrested  for  a  small  debt 
and    taken   to    a    sponging-house. 

Bret  Harte's  "Salomy  Jane,"  which  has 
never  been  published  separately,  will  be  issued 
in  an  attractive  holiday  form  shortly  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  The  same  firm 
will  begin  their  fall  season  today  by  publish- 
ing "Enchanted  Ground,"  a  new  novel  by 
Harry'  Tames  Smith.  "The  Meddlings  of  Eve," 
by  William  J.  Hopkins,  and  other  books. 

During  the  past  year  217,975  students  have 
used  the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum, 
a  daily  average  of  719.  The  additions  of 
books  and  magazines  amounted  to  68,975. 

Anglo-Italian  dialect  verse  of  a  quality  so 
distinctive  and  charming  that  it  gains  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  have  a  distaste  for  the 
ordinary  examples  of  mutilated  speech,  are 
often  discovered  in  the  columns  of  newspa- 
pers, credited  to  T.  A.  Daly,  of  the  Catholic 
Standard  and  Times.  Mr.  Daly  has  written 
many  poems  in  perfect  English,  and  all  his 
work  is  evidence  of  refined  art.  More  than 
this,  he  is  a  humorist  without  grievance.  This 
from  the  Catholic  World  is  a  deserved  tribute 
to  Mr.  Daly,  who  has  just  been  honored  with 
the  Litt.  D.  degree  from  Fordham  University  : 
"The  breath  of  spontaneity*  is  present  in  every 
stanza  he  has  given  us.  What  is  in  some  sense 
still  more  laudable,  as  it  is  more  rare,  is  the 
ever-abiding  kindliness  of  his  tone-  In  all 
his  singing  we  find  never  a  trace  of  sourness, 
never  a  sting  of  cynicism." 

An  order  for  a  copy  of  "Long  Tom's  Ac- 
cordion" puzzled  a  publisher's  assistant  con- 
siderably the  other  day,  especially  as  the  cus- 
tomer was  certain  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
title.  What  was  wanted  was  a  little  pamphlet 
bearing  the  name  of  "L'Entente  Cordiale." 

There  is  a  slump  in  Shakespeare  folios.  A 
perfect  set  of  the  first  four,  for  which  in 
1908  the  sum  of  £3850  was  refused,  failed 
at  a  recent  sale  to  elicit  a  higher  offer  than 
£1800  for  the  first  folio  and  £1136  for  the 
other  three.  Another  copy  of  the  first  folio 
with  some  leaves  in   facsimile   fetched    £600. 

Irish,  Jews,  and  Frenchmen  were,  it  seems, 
cordially  disliked  by  the  late  Goldwin  Smith. 
A  friend  tells  that  he  detested  Disraeli  worst 
of  all,  and  asks,  "Was  he  especially  bitter 
against  Disraeli  for  having  sprung  from  the 
Jewish  race,  or  against  the  Jewish  race  for 
having  given  birth  to  Disraeli  ?*'  The  same 
friend  remarks :  "The  crushing  personality 
of  Goldwin  Smith  stunted  his  powers  of  sym- 
pathy. Like  Freeman,  and  perhaps  like  Ma- 
caulay,  he  was  lacking  in  the  Shakespearean 
faculty-  of  catching  a  villain's  point  of  view." 

To  affirm  that  Scottish  poetry  has  suffered 
from  "anthological  neglect"  is  to  ignore  many 
books  which  have  been  published  during  the 
past  decade,  but  at  the  same  time  there  should 
be  a  welcome  for  the  "Anthology  of  Scottish 
Verse"  which  Sir  George  Douglas  has  in 
preparation,  especially  as  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  represent  the  older  poets  worthily. 

What  is  the  American  book  of  today?  asks 
H.  L.  Cooper,  librarian  of  Brown  University, 
and  answers:  "It  is  a  one-volume  novel,  a 
rather  clumsy  duodecimo,  with  a  showy  cover 
adorned  with  a  colored  picture  of  the  heroine. 
It  is  printed  on  thick  paper  of  poor  quality, 
with  type  too  large  for  the  page,  and  ugly 
margins  equal  all  around.     Its  binding  is  weak, 

en  good  for  only  a  dozen  readings,  though 
quite\as  lasting  as  the  paper  deserves.  For 
meritsNt  can  usually  offer  clear  type,  black 
ink,  and^gopd  press  work."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Edinburgh  chamber  of  commerce, 
referring  to  mechanical  aids  to  bookbinding, 
reports :     "The  United  States  has  taken  the 


lead  in  new  inventions.  German  manufac- 
turers have  either  copied  the  American  ma- 
chines, sometimes  with  scarcely  creditable 
closeness,  and  offered  them  in  this  country, 
or  produced  machines  of  their  own  design  for 
similar  work.  These  latter,  while  invariably 
finished  with  mechanical  excellence,  frequently 
lack  the  workmanlike  compactness  and  fitness 
characteristic   of  American   machines." 

Burns's  "auld  brig  o'  Ayr,"  the  arches  and 
pillars  of  which  had  been  undermined  by 
water  and  time,  has  been  thoroughly  restored 
and  reopened  by  Lord  Rosebery  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  historical  fete. 

According  to  the  Bookman,  some  of  the 
foggiest  questions  about  literature  are  asked 
of     library     assistants     in     tenement     district 

-branches.  A  survey  of  the  recent  "informa- 
tion"   statistics   reveals   the    facts    that     one 

.patron  asked  what  Milton's  last  name  was ; 
that  a  second  wished  to  learn  if  he  could  ob- 
tain any  more  books  by  Ivanhoe ;  that  a  third 
— a  woman  about  thirty-five  years  old — asked  to 
be  given  a  story  by  "the  lady  that  wrote  Miss 
Erabbles"  ;  and  that  still  another  woman,  evi- 
dently having  encountered  a  similar  merit  in 
Hugo's  works,  asked  if  "Hugo  Victoria"  was 
the  author  of  "any  story  telling  about  English 
queens." 

Blackm  ore's  "Lorna  Do  one"  legend  is  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Edward  Fry.  an  acute  jurist,  as 
a  myth.  No  piece  of  historical  evidence  has 
ever  been  produced,  he  says,  to  show  that  the 
band  existed,  though  their  long-continued 
misdeeds  were  of  a  nature  to  produce  a  whole 
library  of  chapbooks.  It  is  a  magnificent 
story,  he  admits,  "but  the  efforts  to  give  it  a 
basis  of  fact  provide  painful  reading  for  those 
who  desire  the  progress  of  historical  studies." 

Among  the  fall  books  promised  by  Sturgis 
&  Walton  Company  is  an  edited  version  of 
Pepys's  famous  "Diary."  which  is  thought  to 
be  too  long  for  present-day  reading.  The 
fact  that  Henry  B.  Wheatley  is  to  provide  the 
introduction  is  somewhat  reassuring. 

Oscar  Wilde's  "De  Profundis,"  which  was 
written  in  prison,  has  led  to  the  incarceration 
of  two  men  who  have  been  selling  large  quan- 
tities of  a  pirated  edition  in  England.  The 
evidence  at  the  trial  showed  that  the  book 
quickly  went  through  thirteen  editions  when 
first  published,  and  realized  sufficient  money 
to  pay  off  the  author's  debts  and  to  provide 
for  his  children. 

Among  the  new  civil  pensions  recently 
granted  in  England  are  annual  sums  of  £100, 
£80,  £70,  and  £55  to  Richard  Whiteing,  Ar- 
thur Granville  Bradley.  Mrs.  Constance  Gar- 
nett,  and  Mrs.  Ellen  Beardsley  respectively. 
That  to  the  first-named  is  in  consideration  of 
the  literary  merit  of  his  "No.  5  John  Street" 
and  other  books,  to  the  second  in  recognition 
of  the  value  of  his  writings  on  Canadian  his- 
tory, to  the  third  in  appreciation  of  her  trans- 
lations from  the  Russian,  and  to  the  fourth 
in  consideration  of  the  merits  of  her  son, 
Aubrey  Beardsley. 

«•» 

New  Books  Received. 

The  Glory  akd  the  Abyss.  Bv  Vincent  Brown. 
N'ew   York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;   $1.25  net. 

A  quiet  but  arresting  story  of  life  in  rural  Eng- 
land with  landscape  painting  of  a  poetic  quality. 

The  Golden-  Centipede.  Bv  Louise  Gerard. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.25  net 

An  expedition  to  German  West  Africa  lands,  the 
hero  in  a  series  of  exciting  adventures  which  culmi- 
nate in  an  attractive  version  of  the  old,  old  story. 

Sable  and  Ptjeple.  By  'William  Watson.  Xew 
York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.25  net. 

Four  poems,  the  first  in  commemoration  of  the 
death  of  Edward  VII.  The  others  are  "King 
Alfred,"  "In  the  Midst  of  the  Seas,"  and  "The 
Threatened   Towers." 

Backwoods  Susgeky  and  Medicine.  By  Charles 
Stuart  Moody.  New  York:  Outing  Publishing 
Company;  75  cents  net 

Describes  "common-sense  methods  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  ordinary  wounds  and  accidents,"  de- 
signed for  the  lover  of  the  woods  "who  doesn't 
expect  to  be  ill  but  believes  in  being  on  the  safe 
side." 

Chinese  Fairy  Stories.  By  Norman  H.  Pit- 
man.   New  York:  Thomas  Y".  Crowell  &  Co.;  $1. 

Eleven  stories  typical  of  the  fairy  tales  loved 
by  children  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  told  in  a 
manner  which  should  make  them  equally  attractive 
to  the  children  of  the  West.  Numerous  illustra- 
tions in  color. 

God's  Tboueadocr.  Bv  Sophie  Jewert,  New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.;  $1.25  net 

An  admirable  re-telling  of  the  story  of  Saint 
Francis  of  Assisi  for  the  use  of  children.  Songs 
of  the  period  are  scattered  through  the  narrative 
and  there  are  many  illustrations  from  photographs. 

Days  Before  History.  Bv  H.  R.  Hall.  New 
York:   Thomas  Y.   Crowell  &  Co.;  $1.50. 

Sketches  of  prehistoric  times  in  England  spe- 
cially designed  for  boy  readers.  An  excellent  and 
trustworthy  picture  of  primitive  life. 

The  White  Merle.  By  Lilian  Gask.  New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.;  $1.50  net 

Based  on  the  tradition  that  at  the  first  clear  notes 
of  a  white  merles  song,  sight  will  return  to  the 
eyes  of  the  blind.     A  winsome  story  for  children. 

The  Boys'  CrcHULus.  Bv  Eleanor  Hull. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.;  $1.50  net 

Heroic  legends  of  Ireland  related  for  young 
readers  in  an  interesting  style.  Excellent  pictures 
in  color. 
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in    the  Time    of    the    Medicis 

The  Cardinal's  Pawn 

By  K.  L.  MONTGOMERY 

The  color,  the  intrigue,  and  the  wickedness  of  Italy 
in  the  Medieval  days  are  glowingly  reproduced 
in   this  stirring   tale.    With   frontispiece  in    color 
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Miss   Garrett's   School,  San  Mateo 

For  Girl*— Primary  and  Advanced  Work. 
Classes  for  little  boys. 
Fall   term   begins  September   5.  1910.     For  particulars 
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By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers, 
and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we 
are  enabled  to  make  the  following  offer,  open 
to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office.  Sub- 
scribers in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern 
periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of 
expiration  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes: 

American  Magazine  and  Argonaut $4-45 
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GRAND  OPERA  AT  1DORA  PARK. 


By  George  L.  Shoals. 


Have  you  ever  been  to  Coney  Island  ? 
f  Greater  New  York  has  claimed  you  as  a 
ight-seer  any  time  during  the  past  ten  years, 
t  is  safe  to  assume  that  you  have  visited 
hat  greatest  of  summer-time  amusement  capi- 
ils.  If  all  you  know  of  it  has  been  gathered 
rom  newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  it  is 
qually  certain  that  you  would  like  to  see  the 
lace,  for  it  has  been  advertised — often  with- 
ut  cost  to  its  showmen — magnificently  and 
jnltifariously.  But  if  your  home  is  in  any 
leaner,  cooler,  quieter  place  than  Manhattan, 
ne  visit  has  been*  or  will  be  a  sufficiency. 

No,  this  article  is  not  in  the  wrong  column, 
nd  by  accident  under  that  time-honored  sym- 
olic  heading.  It  will  justify  itself  later  on; 
ut  there  are  times  when  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
rain  from  moralizing.  It  will  surprise  many 
eaders  of  this  page  to  be  told  that  a  forty- 
linute  ride  from  the  down-town  part  of  San 
xancisco  will  bring  one  to  an  amusement 
ark  that  is  much  more  attractive,  more  sanely 
musing,  more  wholesome  and  healthful,  more 
omfortable,  and  more  honest  and  respect- 
ustaining,  than  either  one  of  the  two  great 
ggregations  at  Coney  Island.  Idora  Park, 
ituated  somewhere  about  midway  between 
ae  business  centres  of  Oakland  and  Berkeley, 
nd  a  mile  back  from  the  eastern  shore  of 
an  Francisco  Bay,  has  Dreamland  or  Luna 
'ark  whipped  to  a  whisper.  It  is  as  lavender 
3  jimson-weed,  a  music-box  to  a  hurdy-gurdy, 
ake  the  ferry  from  the  foot  of  Market  Street 
3  the  other  side,  then  a  fifteen-minute  ride 
i  an  electric  car,  and  you  are  there.  And 
ou  will  not  be  heated  or  hurried,  jerked  or 
astled,  half  as  much  as  you  will  be  when 
ou  go  to  Coney  Island,  whether  by  steamer, 
rain,  or  motor-car. 

Idora  Park  lacks  some  of  the  remarkable 
eatures  of  that  famous  Eastern  playground : 
"irst,  the  broiling  summer  heat,  that  drives 
iothamites  to  all  kinds  of  distractions  and 
xcesses  ;  second,  the  immense  crowds,  made 
p  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  mankind ; 
turd,  the  sandy  beach,  with  its  nondescript 
opulation.  But  it  can  afford  to  miss  them, 
n  their  place  it  has  genial  climate  the  year 
ound,  wide  breathing  spaces,  shady  trees  and 
reen  grass,  banks  and  borders  of  bright- 
looming  flowers,  which  are  unknown  at 
loney  Island.  And  it  has  nearly  all  the  de- 
ices  for  thrills  and  laughter,  for  swift  mo- 
ion  and  sudden  checks,  for  dazzling  the  eyes, 
nd  ravishing  the  ears,  and  tickling  the  fancy, 
aat  distinguish  the  hundreds  of  summer  parks 
■hich  have  been  created  in  the  past  fifteen 
ears.  It  has  the  scenic  railway  and  shooting 
le  rapids  enterprises  patented  and  owned  by 
"hompson,  of  Luna  Park  fame.  The  circle 
wing,  the  roller  coaster,  the  merry-go-round, 
ae  devil  slide,  the  automobile  race-course, 
ae  miniature  railway,  are  all  there,  and  in 
ddition  a  spacious,  smooth-floored  skating 
ink,  a  big  shell  band-stand,  and  a  handsome, 
-ell-appointed    opera   house. 

At  night  it  is  a  scene  of  brilliance  and 
lysterious  shadows.  Electric  lights  outline 
very  structure  with  stars,  and  glow  from  the 
epths  of  bowers  and  fountains.  Some  of  the 
owers  about  the  walks  and  trees  close  their 
lossoms  in  sleep,  but  most  of  them  though 
ale  are  as  wide  awake  as  the  moving  spec- 
ators.  Music  pulses  frjni  e -ery  quarter, 
ftener  discordant  than  pleasing.  The  merry- 
o-round  organ  gasps  and  whistles  like  some 
ecrepit  titan  of  tune,  straining  and  wheezing 
ut  the  shreds  and  tatters  of  old-age  efforts. 
iome  youthful  Wagner  or  Strauss  may  get  in- 
piration  for  new  effects  in  the  gaps  and 
atches  of  that  tortured  mechanism.  But  the 
;sser  instruments  seem  to  sink  into  silence 
^hen  the  big  band  in  the  shell  stand  strikes  up. 
"ifty  or  more  girls,  in  rose-colored  blouses, 
.ith  hussar  capes  of  blue  and  white  over  their 
houlders,  manipulate  the  keys  of  flutes  and 
larionets,  oboes  and  bassoons,  cornets  and 
orns,  trombones  and  tubas,  and  blow  soft  or 
)ud  as  the  girl  conductor  signals.  And  they 
ave  good  expression  to  scores  from  Gounod, 
'erdi,  Eilenberg,  Godfrey,  Lincke,  Lefebvre, 
'obani,  and  Pryor  Monday  evening.  Old 
andmen  joined  in  the  applause  when  the  so- 
)ist,  with  h?ir  the  color  of  her  shining  cornet, 
riple-tongued  the  vivacious  passages  of  a 
cotfish   medley. 

This  merely  by  way  of  introduction.  What 
n  active,  full-facuitied  press  agent  could  do 
■ith  such  possibilities,  here  set  down  with- 
ut  extenuation  or  extravagance,  it  is  painful 
>  consider.     But  there  is  a  better  topic.    In 


the  opera  house  there  was  a  feast  of  the  sort 
that  gives  the  name  to  such  temples — a  name 
more  often  misapplied  than   truly   descriptive. 

Just  here  the  shadow  of  pathos  is  ap- 
proached ;  but  it  will  be  avoided.  The  aver- 
age American,  and  several  millions  above  and 
below  the  average,  have  the  same  firmly 
rooted  desire  for  grand  opera  that  they  have 
for  caviare  and  kirschwasser.  They  buy  it  in 
measured  quantities  as  a  public  ceremonial, 
but  they  spread  pleasures  more  frivolous  or 
more  prosaic  over  the  long  stretches  of  their 
existence.  They  love  music  and  its  imita- 
tions, good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  but  contra- 
puntal complexities  and  symbolic  theme  mo- 
tives are  olives  to  the  general.  They  are 
stirred  to  enthusiasm  frequently  by  a  glorious 
voice  or  an  orchestra  of  marvelous  tone  and 
technic,  but  the  simulated  emotions  of  opera 
singers  rarely  evoke  a  thrill  of  genuine  sym- 
pathy. This  is  not  so  sad  as  true.  Perhaps 
when  opera  singers  sing  in  the  English  lan- 
guage to  English-speaking  audiences,  and — 
more  important  still — sing  with  words  and 
phrases  so  articulated  that  their  hearers  may 
understand  them,  there  will  be  another  story 
to  write. 

But  that  is  not  the  pathetic  thing.  How 
many  Italian  opera  companies  have  come  to 
San  Francisco  with  good  ability  and  high 
hopes,  and  after  laudable  effort  have  been 
extinguished  by  a  blanket  of  indifference  as 
unavoidable  and  inevitable  as  the  five  o'clock 
fog  ?  Never  mind ;  the  Bevani  Grand  Opera 
Company  at  Idora  Park  is — well,  it  is  across 
the  bay.  It  has  already  had  its  four-weeks 
season  extended,  and  the  prospect  before  it  is 
as  fair  as  the  flowers  that  bloom  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  opera  house.  It  is  singing  "I  Pag- 
liacci"  this  week,  preceded  by  the  second  act 
of  "Lucia."  And  it  is  strong  enough  in  prin- 
cipals   to    offer   alternate   casts. 

Achille  Alberti  sang  the  famous  prologue 
before  the  curtain  as  Tonio  Monday  night, 
and  there,  and  in  the  later  scenes,  showed  a 
fair  baritone  voice  and  good  dramatic  ability. 
Ettore  Campana  has  the  part  alternate  even- 
ings. Umber  to  Sacchetti,  the  tenor,  who  is 
the  Canio  in  Leoncavallo's  opera  and  the  Ed- 
gardo  in  "Lucia"  half  the  time,  is  a  round- 
faced  young  man,  with  much  ardor  and  suf- 
fici  nt  grace.  Eugenio  Battain,  his  alternate, 
is  said  to  have  a  more  remarkable  voice,  but 
Sacchetti  wins  and  deserves  high  favor.  Re- 
gina  Yicarino,  a  young  and  slender  singer, 
whose  voice  is  high  and  pleasing  though  not 
rich,  is  the  Nedda  and  Lucia  of  this  cast. 
Guiditta  Francini  is  the  other  soprano  men- 
tioned in  the  programme.  Edmee  de  Dreux 
sings  the  part  of  Beppe,  in  the  harlequin  cos- 
tume, and  has  little  opportunity  to  display  the 
quality  of  her  gifts.  Charles  Swickard,  who 
may  perhaps  be  claimed  as  a  San  Franciscan, 
because  of  his  many  appearances  here,  is  the 
Silvio  in  "Pagliacci"  and  the  Ashton  in 
"Lucia."  His  voice  is  notably  good  in  these 
roles,  and  he  is  in  no  wise  to  be  unfavorably 
compared  with  his  associates.  A.  Mesmer, 
another  singer  of  old-time  acquaintance,  was 
the  Arthur  in  "Lucia." 

The  chorus  is  more  than  ordinarily  recog- 
nizable. It  sings  in  English  a  part  of  the 
time,  with  a  somewhat  incongruous  effect,  but 
it  is  demonstrably  alive  and  usually  punctual. 
Its  readiness  and  volume  reflect  creditably 
upon  the  conductor,  who  is  an  intellectual  per- 
sonage with  a  Creatore  wisp  down  his  fore- 
head. The  orchestra  is  nearly  adequate,  es- 
pecially in  the  strings.  There  is  a  jovial, 
plump-cheeked  first  violin,  who  plays  with  the 
divine  rapture  of  one  who  has  gladly  escaped 
from  the  bondage  of  Berlin  or  Vienna  or 
Heidelburg.  The  cello  and  bass  prove  their 
presence  in  the  tragic  Leoncavallo  passages, 
even  when  the  eye  is  held  by  the  rhythmic 
sweep  of  the  violin  bows  in  unison.  Familiar 
faces  among  the  wood-winds  and  brasses  show 
the  derivation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  or- 
ganization. The  player  of  the  kettledrums 
alone  mistakes  the  really  good  acoustics  of 
the  place. 

Monday  evening  the  audience  was  not 
large,  but  it  was  enthusiastic  or  voracious. 
It  applauded  loudly  and  insistently.  Quite  as 
many  demands  for  repetition  and  for  post- 
scene  appearances  as  good  taste  would  require 
were  granted.  The  odds  for  graciousness 
were  with  the  singers.  Were  the  spacious  au- 
ditorium filled  to  capacity  at  every  perform- 
ance, the  Bevani  Grand  Opera  Company  would 
render  a  full  equivalent  for  the  favor  shown. 
And  this,  though  the  greatest,  is  but  one  of 
the  attractions  of  the  summer  nights  at  Idora 
Park. 


The  August  meteors  are  believed  to  origi- 
nate from  a  large  cluster  or  zone  of  meteoric 
bodies,  which  revolves  around  the  sun  in  an 
elliptical  orbit,  extending  far  beyond  the  orbit 
of  the  remote  planet  Neptune,  and  through 
which  the  earth  plunges  annually.  It  is  also 
believed  by  most  astronomers  that  these  bodies 
are  scattered  over  the  entire  path  of  the  clus- 
ter to  which  they  belong,  but  not  in  equal 
numbers  throughout.  The  earth  is  about  ten 
days  in  passing  through  the  entire  cluster, 
which,  from  our  velocity  in  space,  indicates 
that  the  thickness  of  the  cluster  is  about 
16,000,000  miles.  The  annual  August  display 
usually  lasts  about  six  hours,  and  it  is  al- 
ways an  event  of  peculiar  interest  to  astrono- 
mers. 


CHOOSING  THE  CHORUS. 

How  the  Career  of  the  Singing  and  Dancing  Girls 
Is  Begun. 


Everybody  knows  the  importance  of  those 
daisies  of  the  musical-comedy  and  comic- 
opera  stage,  the  chorus  girls,  but  just  how 
they  happen  is  not  often  told,  and  rarely  in- 
deed so  well  as  Richard  Henry  Little  has  done 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
Most  properly,  the  writer  was  not  in  a  "black 
beetle"  mood  when  he  took  observations : 

The  way  to  the  promised  land  did  not  look 
especially  prescient  of  fame,  and  wealth,  and 
automobiles,  and  white  poodle  dogs,  and  a 
summer  residence  on  Long  Island.  It  first  led 
down  an  alley,  where  the  red-faced  driver  of 
a  beer  wagon  was  relating  in  a  dispassionate 
manner  various  shortcomings  of  the  ancestry 
of  the  driver  of  the  ice  wagon  who  insisted 
on  blocking  the  alley  against  further  traffic. 
Dodging  under  the  noses  of  the  ice  wagon 
horses,  the  pilgrim  en  route  to  the  promised 
land  walked  on  to  where  a  narrow  door  was 
set  in  the  alley  wall.  Over  this  door  was 
marked  the  single  word  "Stage." 

Within  all  was  as  dark  as  a  cave.  A  single 
light  burned  over  a  table  where  a  man  in  his 
shirt  sleeves  perspired  and  fumed  over  a  note- 
book in  which  he  was  writing.  Little  groups 
of  girls  and  men  stood  silently  about  until  the 
man  at  the  table  called  their  names.  The  last 
arrival  stood  doubtfully  for  a  while  at  the 
door  and  then  with  a  loudly  beating  heart 
walked  in.  For  through  that  door  led  the  path 
that  might  lead  on  and  on  until  at  last  at 
the  summit  she  would  stand,  a  Leading 
Lady. 

The  man  at  the  table  was  picking  the  chorus 
for  the  new  comic  opera,  "The  Sweetest  Girl 
in  Paris,"  which  is  to  open  the  La  Salle  The- 
atre. Before  you  cook  a  rabbit,  the  old  recipe 
says,  you  must  first  catch  your  rabbit.  And 
before  the  grand  opening  night,  with  its  fash- 
ionable audience  and  its  bushels  of  roses  and 
its  scintillating  and  bedizened  chorus,  you 
must  first  get  your  chorus.  One  of  the 
favorite  bromides  of  a  first  night's  audience 
at  a  musical  comedy  is,  '"Where  in  the  world 
do  all  these  pretty  girls  come  from  ?" 

They  are  the  callings  of  that  little  army  of 
girls  that  walked  down  the  alley,  under  the 
horses,  and  stood  around  on  the  dark  stage 
during  a  hot  summer's  day.  And  it  wasn't  the 
$18  a  week  that  lured  a  single  one  of  them, 
although  that's  good  wages  for  a  young  woman 
these  days.  It  was  the  deeply  guarded  ambi- 
tion of  developing  through  the  chorus  into  a 
prima  donna  or  a  leading  lady. 

It's  hard  work  selecting  a  chorus.  The  man 
in  his  shirt  sleeves  at  the  table  on  the  stage  of 
the  Grand  Opera  House  who  picked  the  chorus 
for  "The  Sweetest  Girl  in  Paris"  company  had 
chosen  many  choruses,  however,  and  he  was 
as  brusque  and  businesslike  as  a  recruiting 
sergeant  for  the  army.  Letters  of  introduc- 
tion, fulsome  recommendations  from  influen- 
tial citizens,  musical  colleges,  and  elocution 
teachers,  deft  references  to  high  social  posi- 
tion, or  reminders  of  old  friendships  im- 
pressed him  no  more  than  did  the  lamentation 
of  the  painter  behind  him  who  was  redeco- 
rating the  steel  curtain  and  lamenting  the  loss 
of  his  most  cherished  brush. 

"What  I  want,"  said  the  man  at  the  table, 
"'is  girls  for  the  chorus.  Good  looking  girls 
that  can  dance  and  sing.  I'm  not  signing  up 
debutantes  for  the  charity  ball.  Next  girl  in 
line  there,   what's  your  name  ?" 

The  young  woman  stepped  up  coyly  to  the 
table. 

"Imogene  De  Lancey." 

"You  picked  a  good  one.  What's  your 
voice  ?" 

"Soprano." 

"Let's  see  your  elbow." 

The  man  at  the  table  stopped  to  explain  that 
a  pretty  elbow  was  important  because  on  the 
stage  elbows  were  very  noticeable.  And  a  bad 
one  couldn't  be  hidden.  Also  that  a  pretty 
forearm  and  elbow  meant  that  its  owner  pos- 
sessed   a   well-proportioned    figure. 

The  elbow  clinic  ended,  the  man  at  the  table 
said: 

"All  right.  Go  over  there  to  the  piano  and 
get  your  voice  tried." 

Imogene  went  over  to  the  piano  and  asked 
the  shirt-sleeved  man  who  sat  in  front  of  it 
smoking  a  pipe  if  she  should  render  the 
"Stabat  Mater"  or  the  "Jewel  Song"  from 
'Faust." 

"Nix,"  said  the  man  at  the  piano.  "Jump 
on  that  note."     He  banged  a  key  on  the  piano. 

"La,"  sang  Imogene   De  Lancey. 

"Now  hit  this  one,"  and  the  man  sounded 
another  note,   which    Imogene  tried. 

"Right.  Gus,"  said  the  man  at  the  piano. 

"Wha*'ll   I  do  now,''  asked  Imogene. 

"Sit  down,"  said  the  man  at  the  piano,  "or 
stand  up,  just  so  you  stick  around." 

Imogene  retired.  She  had  been  accepted  so 
quick  it  made  her  head  swim. 

The  next  young  woman  to  approach  the 
comic-opera  recruiting  officer  did  not  give  her 
name  when  asked,  but  leaned  over  and  whis- 
pered something  to  him.  He  looked  at  her 
and  said : 

"Well,  some  of  the  girls  will  be  expected  to 
wear  'em,  but  we'd  never  ask  you  to— never 
in  the  world." 

"Well,    all    right,    then,"    said     the    young 


woman.  "You  see,  I  have  to  remember  my 
social  position." 

"Try  this  girl's  voice,"  said  the  man  at  the 
table  to  the  man  at  the  piano. 

The  man  at  the  piano  banged  a  high  note 
and  the  young  woman  let  out  something  that 
resembled  a  stifled  scream  for  assistance. 

"Trial's  over,"  said  the  man  at  the  piano. 
"Six  months  at  hard  labor." 

The  young  woman  didn't  understand  the 
verdict,  but  some  one  explained  to  her  that 
her  voice  had  not  been  found  satisfactory. 
But  before  she  left  she  said  that  none  of  her 
set  would  ever  go  near  "The  Sweetest  Girl  in 
Paris"  and  that  it  was  bound  to  be  a  miserable 
failure. 

The  next  girl  in  line  had  big  tears  in  her 
eyes  when  she  faced  the  inquisition. 

"I  suppose  I  ought  to  tell  you,"  she  said, 
"that  at  present  I  am  washing  dishes  in  a  res- 
taurant." 

The  man  at  the  table  was  as  indignant  as 
though  the  girl  had  handed  him  a  letter  of 
introduction    from    President   Taft. 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  it  ?"  he  snapped. 
"Go  over  there  and  get  your  voice  tried." 
The  girl  sang  a  few  notes  and  came  back. 
"You  needn't  wash  any  more  dishes,"  said  the 
man  at  the  table.  "You'll  do.  Put  your  name 
down." 

And  when  the  long  afternoon  was  finished 
the  chorus  had  been  selected  and  the  girls 
filed  out  of  the  stage  door  and  back  down 
the  alley. 

"And  every'  one  of  'em  thinks  she's  a-going 
ter  be  a  primmer  donner,"  said  the  painter  as 
he  ceased  his  labors  on  the  steel  curtain.  The 
stage  door  man  resented  the  idle  words  of  the 
painter,  because  the  painter  knew  naught  of 
the  little  world  that  lies  back  of  the  scenes. 

"And  so  some  of  'em  are,  maybe,"  said  the 
stage  door  man.  "You  don't  know  and  I  don't 
know,  but  just  the  same  there  may  be  a  Eames 
or  a  Melba  or  a  Nordica  in  that  crowd." 

"And  also  mebbe  not,"  said  the  painter. 

But  the  stage  door  man  scorned  to  answer 
the  painter.  In  the  eyes  of  the  stage  door  man 
the  painter  belonged  to  a  different  planet. 


"Chantecler"  is  to  be  played  in  the  open 
air  at  Carcassone,  at  Toulouse,  and  elsewhere 
during  this  month  and  September.  It  is  said 
that  the  receipts  from  the  play  in  Paris  have 
amounted  to  $120,000 ;  and  it  is  now  being 
played  at  popular  prices,  with  stalls  at  $1.40. 


Chicago  preparations  for  the  conclave  of 
Knights  Templar  included  the  posting  of  an 
attendant  on  every  block  along  the  march  to 
aid  heat  sufferers. 


The  choicest  California  table  wine  which 
you  can  secure  at  all  hotels,  restaurants,  and 
cafes  is  the  Italian-Swiss  Colony's  celebrated 
TIPO,  red  or  white. 


Eye 
Glasses 


644  market  st. 
opp.  Palace  Hotel 


AMUSEMENTS. 


N™. 


0RPHEUM     OFARREIX  ST. 


t  magnificent  the: 


Week  Beginning  Thi*  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

"THE  OPERATIC  FESTIVAL,"  15  So- 
loists Presenting  2  Musical  Episodes,  "Gypsy 
Life"  and  "The  Carnival  of  Venice";  J.  C. 
NUGENT  and  Company,  in  "The  Squarer" ; 
FLANAGAN  and  EDWARDS;  HARVEY-DE 
VORA  TRIO;  GUS  SOHLKE'S  "TOY  SHOP 
PASTIMES."  with  Jimmie  Lucas  and  Dancing 
Girls:  STEPP.  MEHLINGER  and  KING;  LOU 
ANGER;  ELKS'  GRAND  LODGE  MEETING 
AT  DETROIT,  Shown  by  Orpheum  Motion 
Pictures;  Last  Week  of  the  Dramatic  Playlet, 
"THE    POLICE    INSPECTOR." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),  10c,  25c,  50c.  Phones  Douglas  70, 
Home  C  1570. 


fOLUMBIA  THEATRE  ^K*"' 

V^  GOTTLOB,  MARX  &  CO..  Mgn. 

Phono:  Franklio  150        Home  C5 783 

Beginning    Monday,    August    15 

Ma  tin  ees   IVedn  esday   and  Satu  rday 

The  comedy   that    for   two   years    has  been 

shaking  New  York  with  laughter 

The   Wagcnhals    and    Kemper   company   present 

7    DAYS 

By  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  and  Avery  Hopgood 

"Too    funny  to  be  told." — A\    Y.  Journal. 

Wednesday    matinee   at  special    prices 

$1,    50c,    25c 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


Imitating  the  example  of  the  sweet  young 
things  of  Barnard  College,  some  English  girls 
have  been  holding  a  symposium  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ideal  man,  but  they  seem  to  have 
reached  a  different  conclusion,  mainly,  no 
doubt,  because  the  back  pages  of  the  maga- 
zines over-seas  are  unadorned  by  the  Googen- 
heimer  model.  John  Bull's  daughters,  then, 
agreed  that  on  the  whole  they  prefer  an  ugly 
man,  with  a  temper  and  an  enormous  appetite. 
So  the  poet  of  the  Sketch  puts  their  aspira- 
tions into  verse : 

No  beauty  man  with  a  barber's  smile, 

No  finnicking  lady's  pet, 
Or  dandified  fop  can  ever  beguile 

The    militant"    Suffragette. 
The  man  who  tames  her  will  have  to  be 

Designed  on  a  sterner  plan — 
A  kind    of  modified    chimpanzee, 
Magnificent  ugly  man. 

Ideal  man  is  distinctly  plain. 

Dark,  and  of  medium  height, 
Forceful  and  calm,  with  a  moderate  brain, 

And  a  fabulous  appetite; 
Affection  little,  ill-temper  much — 

That's  the  only  man  to  .suit, 
For,  oh!  there's  nothing  on  earth  to  touch 

The  masterful,  ugly  brute. 


Not  even  the  most  exhaustive  "Complete 
Letter-Writer"  has  ever  catered  for  the  needs 
of  the  house-mistress  who  has  parted  from 
her  cook  and  yet  can  not  refuse  her  a  "char- 
acter." But  the  Viscountess  de  Fontenay 
comes  to  the  aid  of  distressed  housekeepers 
with  an  epistle  which  is  as  much  a  model  of  its 
kind  as  Dr.  Johnson's  famous  castigation  of 
Lord  Chesterfield.  Cook  and  mistress  had 
lived  together  for  three  years  in  a  state  of 
armed  neutrality,  cook  giving  "notice"  regu- 
larly once  a  fortnight.  Then  she  was  dis- 
missed, and  all  her  efforts  to  obtain  another 
situation  proved  amazingly  fruitless,  despite 
the  "character"  her  mistress  had  written. 
This  document  was  in  French,  whereas  cook's 
linguistic  accomplishments  stopped  at  her  na- 
tive German.  Growing  suspicious  at  last  that 
something  was  amiss,  she  had  the  "character" 
translated,  and  this  is  what  she  read : 

"I,  Viscountess  de  Fontenay,  hereby  certify 
that  I  have  been  in  M.  N.'s  excellent  and 
genial  service  for  three  years  and  that  I  have 
done  my  best  to  satisfy  her  demands. 

"I  was  much  upset  on  recognizing  the  im- 
possibility of  adapting  myself  to  her  peculiar 
character,  but  I  unceasingly  renewed  my  ef- 
forts to  keep  on  good  terms  with  her  on 
account  of  her  really  excellent  sauces,  which 
greatly  pleased  my  husband. 

"I  should  have  liked  to  remain  in  her 
service,  but  my  patience  was  too  severely 
tried.  I  am  quite  willing  to  furnish  further 
complimentary  particulars." 


Devotees  of  the  links  will  be  interested  to 
learn  that,  in  the  opinion  of  a  philosophical 
student  of  their  ancient  game,  a  bag  of  golf 
clubs  is  a  symbolical  epitome  of  human  society. 
In  the  front  rank  you  have  the  driver,  smooth, 
polished,  elegant,  the  aristocrat  of  the  circle, 
to  whose  lot  falls  the  showy  role  in  the  day's 
performance,  who  disdains  -to  play  his  part 
on  the  level  of  his  fellows,  and  must  have  his 
sphere  of  operations  artificially  raised  above 
the  plane  of  the  common  earth.  The  brassy 
is  your  rich  commoner,  substituting  a  barrier 
of  metal  for  the  tee  that  confers  rank  on  his 
social  superior.  After  these  come  the  humbler 
cleeks,  lofters,  and  mashies,  the  common  herd, 
who,  like  the  butchers,  shoemakers,  and  tillers 
of  the  ground  among  human  beings,  have  the 
bulk  of  the  work  to  do,  and  can  afford  no 
polish  save  what  comes  from  keeping  them- 
selves clean,  which  at  times  is  no  easy  task. 
Apart  from  them  all  stands  the  niblick,  the 
good  Samaritan  of  golf,  resorted  to  only  when 
the  player  is  in  a  serious  difficulty.  The  func- 
tion of  the  niblick  is  to  aid  the  golfer  in  the 
day  of  trouble,  and  his  destiny,  after  having 
done  his  duty  in  that  state  of  life,  is  to  be 
relegated  to  the  limbo   of  forgetfulness. 


susceptible  to  feminine  charms.  He  had  just 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  black  eyes  of  a  married 
lady  when  Dr.  Moore  made  this  report  to  the 
youthful  peer's  mother : 

"This  is  the  third  passion  the  duke  has  had 
since  we  crossed  the  sea.  They  generally  af- 
fect his  appetite,  and  I  can  make  a  pretty 
good  guess  at  the  height  of  his  love  by  the 
victuals  he  refuses  to  eat.  A  slight  touch  of 
love  puts  him  immediately  from  legumes  and 
all  kinds  of  jardinage.  If  it  arises  a  degree 
higher  he  turns  up  his  nose  at  fricassees  and 
ragouts.  Another  degree,  and  he  will  rather 
go  to  bed  supperless  than  taste  plain  roasted 
veal  or  poulets  of  any  sort.  This  is  the  ut- 
most length  his  passion  has  ever  come  hither- 
to, for  when  he  was  at  the  court  with  Mile. 
Marchenville,  though  she  put  him  entirely 
from  greens,  ragouts,  and  veal,  yet  she  made 
no  impression  on  his  roast  beef  or  mutton 
appetite.  He  fed  plentifully  upon  those  in 
spite  of  her  charms.  I  intend  to  make  a  ther- 
mometer for  the  duke's  passion  with  four  de- 
grees— (1)  greens,  (2)  fricassees  and  ragouts, 
(3)  roast  veal  and  fowls,  (4)  plain  roast  mut- 
ton or  beef;  and  if  ever  the  mercury  mounts 
as  high  as  the  last  I  shall  think  the  case 
alarming." 

Among  the  epicures  of  New  York  the  nine 
members  of  the  Lucullus  Club  are  distin- 
guished for  the  quality  of  their  menus.  They 
have  not  eclipsed  the  record  of  Cleopatra's 
banquet,  but  a  recent  dinner — distinguished  as 
a  "C.  T.  C."  function — was  notable  for  the 
serving  of  the  most  expensive  viands  in  the 
market,  namely,  caviare,  terrapin,  and  canvas- 
back  duck.     Here  is  the  menu: 


Celery 


Buffet  Russe. 
Lynnhaven  Oysters. 

Nuts.  C 

Green  Turtle  Soup. 

Planked    Boneless    Shad. 

Diamondback  Terrapin,  Baltimore. 

Asparagus,  Hollandaise. 

Canvasback  Duck,    Rouennaise. 

Salad,   St.    Georges. 

Bombe,  Lucullus. 

Cafe. 


G.  Stanley  Hall,  president  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity, is  rapidly  qualifying  as  the  mentor  of 
lovers  at  large.  It  is  not  alone  that  he  de- 
fends the  girls  for  flirting,  which  is  their 
"emotional  safety  valve"  and  does  them  no 
harm,  but  he  has  discovered  the  six  kinds  of 
love  and  sets  them  forth  in  all  their  formid- 
able terminology : 

Emotive  delusion. 

Fixed  idea. 

Rudimentary  paranoia. 

Psychic  neurasthenia. 

Episodic  symptoms  of  hereditary  degeneracy. 

Psychic   emotive  obsession. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  Mr.  Hall 
warns  us  that  some  of  the  above-named  lead 
to  the  divorce  courts,  especially  the  third.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  look,  in  print,  as  though  they 
might   be    equally    dangerous. 


Talking  of  dinners  suggests  an  incident  in 
connection  with  the  recent  visit  of  King  Al- 
bert and  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Belgium  to  Paris. 
Royal  guests  of  the  Third  Republic  are  usually 
entertained  in  somewhat  spartan  simplicity, 
but  Albert  and  Elizabeth  were  particularly 
charmed  with  a  delicate  attention  which  was 
paid  them,  as  they  thought,  when  dining  at 
the  Quai  d'Orsay,  in  the  decoration  of  the 
magnificent  Sevres  dinner  service.  On  each 
plate  and  dish  above  the  Gallic  Chantecler 
were  the  initials,  "A.  E.,"  which  the  royal 
guests  interpreted  as  a  compliment  to  them- 
selves. They  did  not  reflect  that  the  letters 
stand,  not  for  Albert  and  Elizabeth,  but  for 
Affaires  Etrangeres,  that   is,   Foreign  Affairs. 

As  is  the  custom  in  giving  hospitality  to 
royal  guests,  the  Quai  d'Orsay  is  rechristened 
Palais  Royal  for  the  time  being,  but  the  letter- 
paper  provided  for  their  use  is  generally 
printed  by  the  economical  rubber-stamp. 
Hence  the  little  prank  of  a  member  of  the 
suite  of  the  King  of  Bulgaria  who  was  com- 
missioned to  distribute  the  parting  gifts  of  his 
ruler.  That  to  the  official  in  charge  of  the 
Quai  d'Orsay  took  the  form  of  a  steel  die 
duly  engraved  "Palais  Royal." 


dates  for  admission  to  the  police  force  of  New 
York.  It  seems  that  notwithstanding  the 
lucrative  allurements  of  that  distinguished  pro- 
fession, the  applicants  are  growing  fewer  in 
number  save  among  out-of-town  aspirants. 
And  the  latter,  it  appears,  are  completely  non- 
plused by  that  part  of  the  examination  which 
demands  a  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the 
city.  Strangers,  in  short,  who  had  all  those 
physical  qualities  which  enable  the  New  York 
policeman  to  pose  as  the  bully  of  the  high- 
ways, were  completely  floored  by  the  street 
test.  So  it  has  been  abolished.  It  was  a 
needless  test;  for  if  the  despot  in  blue  ever 
had  any  knowledge  of  Manhattan  topography 
he   generally  kept   it   to   himself. 


For  once  literature  and  society  in  Russia 
have  a  sensation  in  common  (remarks  the 
New  York  World).  Because,  all  unwittingly, 
the  Russian  censor  has  condemned  the  work 
of  a  princess — an  unthinkable  thing  in  a  land 
where  royalty  can  do  no  wrong.  This  is  how 
it  came  about.  A  novel  entitled  "The  World 
of  Horses"  appeared  a  short  time  ago,  and 
on  account  of  its  risky  nature  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  evidently  written  by  one  who 
knew  the  highest  Russian  society  perfectly 
had  a  considerable  success.  The  censor  of 
books,  a  man  of  severe  views,  had  his  atten- 
tion called  to  the  novel  after  it  had  already 
been  allowed  to  be  in  circulation.  On  careful 
examination  he  decided  that  it  was  highly  im- 


After  all,  and  notwithstanding  the  seeming 
modernness  of  his  diagnosis,  Mr.  Hall  is  really 
la  ;e  in  the  field.  He  may  not  be  aware  that 
h  :  had  a  forerunner  in  the  late  eighteenth 
jntury  in  the  person  of  a  Dr.  Moore,  tutor 
t  the  young  Duke  of  Hamilton  of  those  days, 
',v..om  he  accompanied  on  the  usual  continental 
tour.     The  duke  was  then  eighteen,   and  was 


proper  and  ordered  steps  to  be  taken  to  dis- 
cover the  anonymous  author  with  a  view  to 
taking  proceedings  against  him  and  his  pub- 
lisher for  pornography.  But  on  inquiry  it 
turned  out  that  the  book  had  been  written  by 
no  less  a  personage  than  Princess  GortchakofT, 
wife  of  the  governor  of  Kaluga.  The  censor 
was  horrified  at  the  discovery,  fearing  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Czar.  Legally  he  could  do 
nothing,  yet  to  rescind  his  decision  was  out  of 
the  question.  The  matter  has,  therefore,  been 
referred  to  St.  Petersburg,  where,  doubtless, 
a  decision  favorable  to  the  princess  will  be 
given. 


There  was  a  time  when  it  was  believed  pos- 
sible to  prevent  seasickness  by  means  of  spe- 
cially constructed  vessels  (says  the  London 
Chronicle),  The  Calais-Douvres,  a  twin  ship, 
was  used  on  the  channel  service  for  many 
years.  Great  things  were  expected  from  this, 
but  she  proved  a  slow  boat,  and  her  passen- 
gers were  by  no  means  immune  from  sea- 
sickness. Another  attempt  in  this  direction 
was  the  Castolia,  in  which  the  saloon  was 
suspended  like  a  hammock  with  a  view  to 
minimizing  the  pitching  and  rolling.  This 
turned  out  an  utter  failure.  If  the  rolling 
was  less  than  in  ordinary  vessels  the  pitching 
was  quite  as  bad  and,  moreover,  the  swinging 
mechanism  occasionally  stuck.  After  a  very 
few  trips  across  the  channel  the  Castalia  was 
taken  off  the  service. 


Men  have  so  few  beauty  doctors  that  they 
should  be  especially  grateful  for  the  instruc- 
tions given  by  Homer  Croy  in  the  manipulation 
of  their  hair.  Leaving  out  of  account  those 
males  who  have  got  to  the  stage  of  using  a 
huckaback  towel  for  parting  their  scanty  locks, 
Mr.  Croy  considers  the  needs  of  others  with 
painstaking  thoughtfulness  : 

Men  with  low,  squatting  foreheads  should 
not  pull  their  hair  down  •  over  their  brows, 
and  men  whose  foreheads  are  beginning  to 
work  back  should  invite  their  locks  down. 
If  your  hair  has  quietly  slipped  down  toward 
your  ears  on  each  side,  leave  it  there.  If 
you  bring  it  up  in  strings  and  wisps  it  will 
merely  look  like  climbing  vines,  and  will  never 
really  have  the  free-and-easy,  homelike  ap- 
pearance that  ought  to  be  the  part  of  all 
natural  hair. 

Do  not  part  your  hair  any  earlier  than  you 
can  help.  Hair  is  in  a  hurry  these  days,  any- 
way. Usually  it  doesn't  stay  more  than  long 
enough  to  make  sure  that  the  baby  is  going 
to  be  a  boy  before  it  hastens  off.  It  will 
part  of  itself  soon  enough,  the  best  you  can 
do. 

Before  combing  your  hair  you  should  get 
acquainted  with  the  architecture  of  your  face. 
If  your  face  is  of  the  harvest  moon  variety, 
do  not  inlay  your  hair.  Puff  it  up  as  much  as 
possible.  It's  better  to  look  like  a  feather 
duster  on  a  Monday  morning  than  a  scratched 
billiard  ball  on  a  Saturday  night. 

But  if  your  face  is  of  a  long,  galloping  en- 
semble, do  not  encourage  your  hair  to  fluff. 
If  your  head  inclines  to  run  up  to  a  cone,  do 
not  spread  your  hair  around  in  imitation  of 
a  palm-tree  thatch  ;  rather  fluff  it  up  and  win- 
row  it  for  fear  some  unbred  person  will  begin 
to   talk  about  spring   radish   tops. 

After  all  that's  not  such  an  important  in- 
novation which  Mayor  Gaynor  has  authorized 
in  connection  with  the  examination  of  candi- 


THE  City  and  the  Country  are  bound 
together  by  the  telephone  line. 

The  farmer  and  his  family  use  the  rural  tele- 
phone constantly,  calling  up  each  other  and  the 
market  town  on  all  sorts  of  matters  and  for  all 
sorts  of  supplies  and  information. 

City  people  also  find  the  rural  telephone  of 
great  advantage.  A  traveler  from  his  room  in 
the  hotel  talks  with  the  farm  folk  miles  away. 
Without  the  telephone  he  could  not  reach  them. 

The  farmer  himself  may  travel  far  and  still 
talk  home  over  the  Long  Distant  Lines  of  the 
Bell  System. 


The  Pacific  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 


JUST  A  LITTLE  BETTER 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
"OVERLAND  LIMITED" 


Southern  Pacific  -  Union  Pacific 

TICKET  OFFICES 

Flood  Building  42  Powell  St. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  once  expressed  to 
Jsquierdo  his  wonder  at  the  enormous  number 
of  charlatans  that  there  were  in  the  world. 
Isquierdo  quietly  said:  "I  beg  your  pardon; 
I  do  not  think  there  are  enough — in  propor- 
tion to  the  dupes." 


A  mendicant  approached  a  Westchester  man 
on  the  cars  the  other  day,  and  said:  "Dear 
sir,  I  have  lost  my  leg,"  to  which  the  West- 
chester man  replied,  as  he  hurried  away : 
"My  dear  friend,  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  have 
not  seen  anything  of  it." 


An  old  lady  was  told  the  story  of  the  boy 
who  defined  "vacuum"  as  "a  large  empty 
space  where  the  Pope  lives."  She  was  in- 
tensely amused,  and  recovered  from  a  fit  of 
uncontrolled  laughter  to  murmur,  "Dear  me, 
how  extremely  droll!     But  why  the  Pope?" 


1  A  witty  Frenchman  wrote  at  the  commence- 
.ment  of  this  century  a  very  interesting  and 
.amusing  book  bearing  the  title,  "Les  agremens 
iet  les  chagrins  des  mariages."  In  this  work 
the  first  four  pages  are  devoted  to  the  "agre- 
mens" (joys),  and  the  remaining  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  the  "chagrins"   (sorrows). 


A  physician  was  driving  along  the  street 
when  his  horse  took  fright  and  ran  away. 
He  was  thrown  violently  to  the  sidewalk,  and 
knocked  senseless.  Presently  he  recovered  a 
little  from  his  unconsciousness,  and,  noticing 
the  crowd  which  had  gathered  about  him,  re- 
marked :      "What's     the     matter,    gentleman  ? 

Anybody  hurt?     I'm  Doctor  E .     Can  I  be 

of  any  service  ?" 

The  baldest  man  in  Congress  is  Representa- 
tive Ollie  James  of  Kentucky.  One  hot  after- 
noon, when  he  was  engaged  in  a  heated  col- 
loquy with  Mr.  Payne  of  New  York,  he  shook 
his  fist  and  wagged  his  head  with  great  energy. 
"Will  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  allow  me 
to  interrupt  him?"  queried  Mr.  Payne  politely. 
"For  a  question,  of  course,"  agreed  James. 
"Well,"  retorted  Payne,  "shake  not  your  gory 
locks  at  me."    That  ended  the  debate. 

A  philosophical  individual  once  refused 
point  blank  to  lend  fifty  dollars  to  a  bosom 
friend.  "Well,  I  did  not  expect  that  of  you," 
said  the  would-be  borrower,  rising  and  pre- 
paring to  leave  indignantly  ;  "I  will  never  for- 
give you  for  this  refusal."  "Of  course  you 
won't,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  the  philoso- 
pher, with  the  utmost  calmness ;  "but  if  I'd 
lent  you  the  fifty  dollars,  you  wouldn't  have 
paid  .  me,  and  we  should  have  quarreled 
about  that ;  so  it's  as  well  to  get  the  row  over 
it  once.     Good-morning." 


Mr.  Gladstone  was  once  making  one  of  his 
Sreat  speeches  in  the  House  when  Lord  Bea- 
:onsfield  (then  Mr.  Disraeli)  was  leader  of 
the  opposition.  Gladstone  had  worked  him- 
self up  into  a  great  state,  and  referred  to 
'the  right  honorable  gentleman  and  his  'satel- 
lites.' "  On  this  there  were  cries  of  "Order, 
Drder,"  "Question,"  etc.,  which  so  discon- 
:erted  the  right  honorable  gentleman  that  he 
iost  the  thread  of  his  discourse.  He  threw 
iack  his  head,  and  in  vain  tried  to  remember 
.vhere  he  left  off,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  leaned 
across  the  table,  and  said,  quietly,  "The  last 
.vord  was  'satellites.'  " 


Several  members  of  a  boat  club  at  Frank- 
"ort-on-the-Main  recently  resolved  to  row  to 
Mayence  by  night.  It  was  just  twelve  o'clock 
vhen  they  seated  themselves  in  their  boat, 
jrasped  their  oars,  and  bade  their  friends  on 
more  farewell.  They  pulled  vigorously  all 
light,  greatly  enjoying  the  healthful  exercise, 
he  gloom  and  quiet,  and  the  weird  beauty  of 
he  river.  Their  own  chagrin  and  the  wild 
lelight  of  their  friends  may  be  imagined  when 
hey  found  at  sunrise  they  had  forgotten  to 
-veigh  anchor,  and  were  still  fast  to  the  float 
rom  which  they  embarked.  They  are  now 
mown  to  all  Frankfort  as  "the  explorers." 


Harry  Carr,  of  Broadway,  New  York,  recently 
nade  a  trip  to  Reno,  and  owing  to  a  sudden 
urn  of  circumstances  lingered  there  until  he 
vas  hungry.     At  length  Mr.  Carr,  having  de- 
ached  a  dollar  from  a  protesting  friend,   en- 
,ered   a   Reno   restaurant.     "Sage  hen,"   said 
he  waiter,   not  as   one   offering  a   query,   but 
'is    a    person    stating    a    fact.      "What's    sage 
!ien?"    asked    Mr.    Carr.      The    waiter   said    it 
vas    a    bird,    native    to    the    desert    country. 
Has    it   got   wings?"    asked    Mr.    Carr.      The 
vaiter   said   it   had.      "Then,"   said   Mr.    Carr, 
lecisively,    "I    don't    want    no    sage    hen.      I 
von't    eat    nothin'    that    has    wings — and    yet 
tays  in  Nevada." 


i  Theatre  parties  are  now  generally  dubbed 
nuisances"   for   their   persistent   talking.      At 

\  ne  given  a  few  evenings  since  by  some  "fash- 

:  onable"  Bostonians  an  outsider  in  the  au- 
ience  would  be  forgiven  for  wishing  for  the 

'  resence  and  action  of  the  late  Mrs.  John 
Hake,    who,    when    similarly    annoyed — while 


trying  to  hear  the  delicious  music  of  an  opera 
— by  some  thoughtless,  selfish  persons  behind 
her,  made  several  attempts  to  silence  them  by 
her  looks;  finding  this  measure  unsuccessful, 
she  again  turned  around,  and,  looking  the 
offenders  in  the  face,  said  in  an  emphatic  tone 
indicating  her  long-suppressed  feeling:  "For 
God's  sake,  hold  your  tongues,  will  you  ?" 
And  they  did  ! 

The  "cub"  reporter  had  gone  with  the  dra- 
matic critic  to  see  his  first  rehearsal,  and  after 
gazing  at  Miss  Brown  for  nearly  a  whole 
act,  said  timidly  to  the  older  man,  "I  wonder 
whether  any  girl  could  be  as  innocent  as 
Miss  Brown  looks."  "You  might  ask  her," 
the  older  man  replied.  The  "cub"  said  he'd 
rather  not;  he  didn't  want  to  ask  so  leading 
a  question,  but  the  older  and  more  cynical 
representative  of  the  press  took  him  back  up 
on  the  stage  to  see  the  young  lady.  The  "cub" 
gathered  his  nerves  and  asked:  "Miss  Brown, 
could — er — any  girl  be  as  innocent  as  you 
look?"  "Y-e-s,  I  think  she  could,  but — she 
wouldn't  want  to  be." 


After  having  wrestled  with  about  thirty 
dishes  at  a  dinner,  and  after  all  this  being 
called  upon  to  speak,  Horace  Porter  declared 
that  he  felt  a  great  sympathy  with  that  woman 
in  Ireland  who  had  had  something  of  a  field- 
day  on  hand.  She  began  by  knocking  down 
two  somewhat  unpopular  agents  of  her  ab- 
sentee landlord,  and  was  seen  later  in  the  day 
dancing  a  jig  on  the  stomach  of  the  pros- 
trate form  of  the  Presbyterian  minister.  One 
of  her  friends  admired  her  prowess  in  this 
direction  and  invited  her  in  and  gave  her  a 
good  stiff  glass  of  whisky.  Her  friend  said, 
"Shall  I  pour  some  water  in  your  whisky?" 
and  the  woman  replied,  "For  God's  sake, 
haven't  I  had  trouble  enough  already  today  ?" 


The  head  of  a  manufacturing  concern  who 
built  up  his  business  from  nothing  by  his  own 
dogged  and  persistent  toil,  and  who  has  never 
felt  that  he  could  spare  the  time  for  a  vaca- 
tion, not  long  ago,  however,  decided  that  he 
was  getting  along  in  years,  and  that  he  was 
entitled  to  a  rest.  Calling  his  son  into  the 
library,  he  said:  "Tom,  I've  worked  pretty 
hard  for  quite  a  while  now  and  have  done 
very  well,  so  I  have  decided  to  retire  and 
turn  the  business  over  to  you.  What  do  you 
say?"  The  young  man  pondered  the  situation 
gravely.  Then  a  bright  idea  seemed  to  strike 
him.  "I  say,  dad,"  he  suggested,  "how  would 
it  do  for  you  to  work  a  few  years  longer  and 
then   the  two    of  us   retire   together?" 


A  characteristic  anecdote  is  told  of  Cheru- 
bini,  the  most  jealous  of  the  irritable  genus 
of  composers.  He  had  been  prevailed  upon  to 
be  present  at  the  first  representation  of  the 
work  of  a  confrere,  and,  during  the  first  acts, 
which  were  much  applauded  by  the  public,  he 
had  kept  a  gloomy  silence.  The  third  act  was 
less  favorably  received,  and  a  certain  passage 
especially  seemed  to  cast  a  cold  blanket  over 
the  spectators,  when  the  old  maestro,  to  the 
astonishment  of  his  friends,  was  seen  to  ap- 
plaud heartily.  "Do  you  really  like  that 
duo  ?"  asked  one  of  them ;  "I  should  have 
thought  it  was  one  of  the  poorest  and  coldest 
in  the  whole  opera."  "You  idiot,"  answered 
the  maestro,  with  genuine  naivete,  "don't  you 
see  that  if  I  did  not  applaud  it  he  might  pos- 
sibly cut  it  out  ?" 


Many  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  a  com- 
mercial panic,  there  was  a  severe  run  on  a 
bank  in  South  Wales,  and  the  small  farmers 
jostled  each  other  in  crowds  to  draw  out  their 
money.  Things  were  rapidly  going  from  bad 
to  worse,  when  the  bank  manager,  in  a  fit 
of  desperation,  suddenly  bethought  him  of  an 
expedient.  By  his  directions  a  clerk,  having 
heated  some  sovereigns  in  a  frying-pan,  paid 
them  over  the  counter  to  an  anxious  appli- 
cant. "Why,  they're  quite  hot!"  said  the 
latter,  as  he  took  them  up.  "Of  course,"  was 
the  reply ;  "what  else  could  you  expect  ? 
They  are  only  just  out  of  the  mold.  We  are 
coining  them  by  hundreds  as  fast  as  we  can." 
"Coining  them !"  thought  the  simple  agri- 
culturists ;  "then  there  is  no  fear  of  the 
money  running  short !"  With  this  their  con- 
fidence revived,  the  panic  abated,  and  the  bank- 
was  enabled  to  weather  the  storm. 


While  on  Their  Vacation. 

A  box  of  candy  sent  to  friends  in  the  coun- 
try will  be  enjoyed  by  young  and  old  alike. 
No  trouble  to  send — just  leave  the  address  at 
any  one  of  Geo.  Haas  &  Sons'  four  candy 
stores :  Phelan  Building,  Fillmore  at  Ellis, 
Van  Ness  at  Sutter,  and  28  Market  St.,  near 
Ferry. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Naughty  Polly. 
A    young    lady    Dr.    named    Pi. 
Had  a  parrot   that   constantly  slir. 
That  parrot  would   swear 
Till    lie    brimstoned    the  air 
And  if  she  protested    he  mr. 

— Boston  Transcript. 


Vacation  Triangle. 
O   large  and    fat  was    Clerkson's  wad 
when    Clerkson    journeyed    blithely 
forth     with     fly-book,     line,     and 
jointed    rod  to   spend  the  sum- 
mer in  the  North!    Alas!     It 
proved    a    costly    play,    for 
Clerkson     freely     bought 
and  bought.     That  wad 
it    dwindled    day    by 
day — It     vanished, 
dribbled,    sped 
away — And  so 
poor     Clerk- 
son —  sad 
to    say  I 
Had 
O 
! 


Puck. 


When  a  Man  Don't  Marry. 
Friends  all  around  him  he  sees — 

Follies  forgot — 
Married  and  settled,  while  he's 

Going  to  pot. 
Happy     are     they     with     their     wives     and     their 

progenies; 
He  in  his  rooms,  vainly  trying  to  lodge  in  ease, 
Gloomily  sits,  an  unwilling  Diogenes — 

Pity  his  lot! 

There  in  those  homes  of  the  Blest 

Fain  would  he  sit, 
Welcomed  by  all  as  a  guest, 

Famed  for  his  wit. 
But     the     young    wives     view     his     schemes     with 

anxiety, 
Fearing  less,  in  his  unhallowed  society, 
John  may  be  lured  from  his  newly  found  piety 

Back  to  the  Pit. 

Plainly  his  clothing  reveals 

Needs  of  a  wife — 
Socks  that  are  lacking  in  heels 

Burden  his  life — 
Frayed  are  his  cuffs,  and  his  collars  are  tastily 
Garnished  with  spikes,   and  they  grow  in   disgrace 

till  he 
Burns  them,  and  shirts  with  new  buttonholes  hastily 

Bored  with  a  knife. 

What   though,    to    banish    Despair, 

Clubward  he  wends? 
Lonely  his  heart  even  there — 

Gone  are  his  friends. 
So  by  the  fire,  in  the  gloom  of  his  garret,  he 
Muses,  till,  sent  by  the  gods  of  their  charity, 
Thoughts  unaccustomed  arise,  and  hilarity 

On  him  attends — 

Thoughts  of  the  men  he  knows 
Bound  for  their  sins, 
Deep  in  connubial  woes, 

Up  to  their  chins; 
Bliss  in  perfection  they  sought,  and,  in  quest  of  it, 
Bartered  their  souls,  and  their  friends  make  a  jest 

of  it; 
That's    when    he    feels    that    he    still    has    the    best 
of  it— 

That's  when   he  grins! 

— The  Club-Fellow. 


The  Quarrel. 

She   had  begged    and   beseeched   me   to   change  my 

position, 

To  view  the  affair  in  the  same  light  that  she 

Had   done,   but  I   vowed   under  no   such   condition 

Could  I  be  inveigled  with  her  to  agree. 
Then  she  argued  the  question  at  issue  with  fervor; 
And    emphasized    strongly    her    "darlings"    and 
"dears." 
But,  seeing  that  none  of  these  tactics  would  serve 
her, 
She  used  then  a  woman's  prerogative — tears. 

She  had  scolded  me  sharply,  with  sarcasm  cut  me. 

She'd  flayed  me  with  irony's  torturing  tools, 
And  vowed  if  her  wish  was  respected  they'd  shut 
me 

In  some  close  asylum  for  obstinate  fools! 
But   seeing   that    none   of    these    things    seemed    to 
move  me, 

And  keenly  discerning  with  only  deaf  ears 
I'd  listed  her  outburst,    she  sought  to   reprove  me 

By  sobbing  her  heart  out  in  copious  tears. 

And    then — (what    would    you    do,    I    ask    it    sin- 
cerely!)— 

I  pardoned  her  temper,  and  owned,  by  the  way, 
That  I'd  been  a  brute,  but  that  loving  her  dearly 

I  could  not  get  mad  at  a  thing  she  might  say. 
For  it's  easy  to  turn  from  a  plea  that's  appealing. 

And   it's  easy  to  list  an  arraignment  that  sears, 
But  show  me  a  man  who's  so  cold  and  unfeeling, 

He'll  not  yield  a  point  to  a  woman  in  tears! 
— Roy  Farrell  Greene,  in  Leslie's  Weekly. 


"Why  do  widows  almost  always  marry 
again?"  "Because  dead  men  tell  no  tales." — 
Cleveland  Leader. 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Not  a  single  event  of  absorbing  interest  has  dis- 
turbed   the    social    calm    of    the    week    just    closed. 

Frequent  meetings  at  informal  dinners  and 
luncheons  still  tend  to  satisfy  the  social  demands 
of  those  who  have  returned  to  the  city  after  their 
summer  outings. 

No  event  of  any  pretension  has  yet  been 
planned,  and  whatever  of  entertainment  approaches 
in  any  degree  toward  the  nature  of  a  function 
is  still  taking  place  out  of  town. 

Week-end  house  parties  are  still  furnishing  a 
medium  for  hospitality  and  afford  those  who  have 
remained  near  the  city  all  summer  a  relaxation 
in  the  country. 

A  few  weddings  have  been  scheduled  for  the  end 
of  the  month,  and  entertaining  for  the  October 
brides-elect  will  furnish  a  motif  for  activity  in  the 
near    future. 

The  afternoon  of  music  given  by  the  Bohemian 
Club  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  Van  Ness  The- 
atre furnished  evidences  as  to  the  presence  in 
town  of  a  great  many  who  have  but  recently  re- 
turned from  the  East  and  Europe.  This  was  the 
most  pretentious  society  gathering  of  the  week,  as 
the  large  audience  included  many  of  those  promi- 
nent in  club  and  professional  circles,  as  well  as 
those  well  known  in  the  social  world. 

An  interesting  engagement  announcement  of  the 
week  was  that  of  Miss  Dorothy  Florence  Eaton 
and  Mr.  Rufus  KimbalL  Both  young  people  are 
prominent  in  the  younger  set.  The  wedding  will 
take  place  in  the  early  winter. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  in  New 
York  of  Miss  Gladys  Jones  of  San  Rafael  and 
Lieutenant  Owen  Bartlert,  U.  S.  N.  Miss  Jones 
is  the  granddaughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  B. 
Boswell  and  her  family  is  prominent  socially  in 
San  Francisco. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Margaret  Ritchie  and 
Mr.  Kenneth  Read  was  one  of  the  pleasing  an- 
nouncements of  the  week.  The  bride-elect  is  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Robert  Ritchie  and  the  late  Rev. 
Robert  Ritchie  of  Oakland.  The  wedding  will 
take  place  next  month. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Genevieve  Sullivan  and 
Mr.  Bartlett  Doe  will  take  place  on  August  31 
at  the  home  of  the  bride  on  Page  Street  and  will 
be  a  home  wedding.  A  reception  will  follow  the 
ceremony,  and  after  a  honeymoon  trip  the  young 
people  will  make  their  home  in  this  city. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Harriett  Snyder,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Snyder,  and  Mr.  Harry 
Rhys  Davids  took  place  Wednesday  at  the  bride's 
home  at  Santa  Cruz.  After  a  brief  honeymoon 
trip  Mr.  Davids  and  his  bride  will  be  at  home  at 
246    Presidio    Avenue. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Margaret  Beauvais  Men- 
dell  and  Mr.  Coert  du  Bois  took  place  Tuesday 
in  Boston  and  is  of  much  local  interest,  as  the 
groom  is  well  known  in  society  here,  and  after  a 
brief  wedding  trip  in  the  East  he  will  bring  his 
bride  to   San   Francisco. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  O'Niell  was  hostess  at  a  bridge  party 
and  tea  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  her  home  at 
the  Presidio  in  honor  of  her  house  guests,  Miss 
Goodhue  and  Miss  Reynolds.  Among  her  guests 
were  Mrs.  Frederick  von  Schroeder,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Furneval,  Mrs.  Frederick  Stopford,  Mrs.  St 
S.  Crissy,  Mrs.  John  B.  Corey,  Mrs.  George 
Grimes,  Mrs.  Robert  Welsh,  Mrs.  Thomas  Q.  Ash- 
burn,  Mrs.  George  Apple,  Mrs.  Frederick  Prince, 
Mrs.  T.  B.  Steele,  and  Mrs.  Abney  Payne. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Bellevue  Hotel  on  Wednesday. 

Miss  Laura  McKinstry  entertained  at  a  bridge 
party  Monday  at  her  new  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  and  their  daugh- 
ter, Lydia,  are  at  Del  Monte,  and  on  Thursday 
they    entertained    at    a   luncheon    at    Pebble    Beach 
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Lodge,  at  whicn  their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  A.  Washington,  Miss  Elizabeth  Perry, 
Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Wall,  and  Miss  Rosella  Wall  of 
Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  entertained  at  dinner 
at  Pebble  Beach  Lodge  on  Sunday,  at  which  their 
guests  were  Miss  Genevieve  King,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Woods,  Mr.  D.  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  E.  Green. 

Miss  Gertrude  Perry  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  on  Thursday.  The 
decorations  were  red  poppies  and  the  affair  was 
one  of  the  most  daintily  arranged  of  the  week. 
Among  those  present  were  Mrs.  Allan  MacDonald 
(formerly  Miss  Suzanne  Kirkpatrick),  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Foster,  Miss  Minna  Van  Bergen,  Miss  Au- 
gusta Foute,  Miss  Natalie  Hunt,  Miss  Floride 
Hunt,  Miss  Martha  Foster,  and  Miss  Henriette 
Blanding. 

Mrs.  Horace  D.  Pillsbury  was  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  Francesca  Club  on  Friday  at  which 
the  complimented  guest  was  Miss  Edith  Pillsbury, 
the  fiancee  of  Mr.  Walter  Bliss.  A  dozen  guests 
gathered  to  greet  the  guest  of  honor. 

The  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  were  enter- 
tained Monday  afternoon  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Sel- 
den  Wright.  Among  those  who  assisted  Mrs. 
Wright  in  receiving  were  Mrs.  J.  de  Earth  Shorb, 
Mrs.  George  Maynard,  Mrs-  Alexander  McAdie, 
Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Clay,  Mrs.  Angel- 
lotti,  Mrs.  Aldrich,  and  Mrs.  Virginia  Aldrich 
Beedy. 

Miss  Sarah  Redington  was  hostess  at  a  tea  at 
Santa  Barbara  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Harry  Stetson 
prior  to  her  departure  for  home.  Among  Miss 
Redington's  guests  were  Mrs.  Sarah  Stetson  Wins- 
low,  Mrs.  Arturo  Orena,  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard, 
Miss  Delfina  Dibblee,  Mrs.  John  Beale.  Mrs.  Cam- 
eron Rogers,  Mrs.  Arthur  Alexander,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
McKittrick,  Miss  Acacia  Orena,  and  Mrs.  James 
Robinson. 

Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  was  hostess  at 
a  dinner  last  Saturday  at  Santa  Barbara  at  which 
she  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emory  Winship, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Porter,  Mrs.  Harry  Stetson, 
and   Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Jr. 

An  informal  dance  was  enjoyed  at  the  Menlo 
Golf  and  Country  Club  on  Saturday  evening 
which  was  attended  by  the  younger  set  down  the 
peninsula.  Among  those  present  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Percy  Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  McDonald 
Spencer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Covington  Pringle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Pringle,  Miss  Florence  Hopkins,  Miss  Kathleen 
Redding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silas  Palmer,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Augustus    Taylor. 

Mrs.  Harry  Mendell,  Jr.,  was  hostess  at  a  beach 
party  at  Belvedere  at  which  she  entertained  a 
group  of  friends  spending  the  summer  across  the 
bay. 


The  half-hundred  Iroquois  Indians  who  are 
presenting  Longfellow's  legendary  poem,  "Hia- 
watha," at  Glen  Island,  are,  aside  from  their 
massed  work  as  a  thespian  organization,  fur- 
nishing in  their  individual  personalities  much 
material  of  more  than  passing  interest.  That 
many  of  them  are  excellent  actors  is  a  dis- 
covery that  is  being  driven  home  to  the  mind 
of  all  who  see  them  (remarks  the  dramatic 
critic  of  the  New  York  Globe).  To  the  white 
brother  who  has  met  the  Indian  on  the  plains 
or  reservations  and  has  had  opportunity  to 
study  him  at  close  range  this  is  not  a  sur- 
prise, for  it  is  known  to  him  that  the  Indian 
is  constantly  acting.  His  stoical  taciturnity, 
his  immobility  of  feature  is  a  mask.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  he  understands  your  English, 
yet  he  never  gives  you  a  hint  of  it ;  not  even 
when  you  are  talking  at  him  in  the  usual 
foolish  manner,  as :  "Heap  big  chief."  If 
when  among  his  own  people,  you  could  see  the 
play  of  countenance,  the  varied  gesture,  and 
hear  the  Suent  speech  in  which  he  describes 
your  talk  and  you,  it  would  give  you  one  of 
the  surprises  of  your  life.  Yet,  were  he  to 
say  the  same  things  to  one  of  his  own  race, 
while  you  were  present,  he  would  do  it  all 
without  the  least  outward  display  of  emotion. 
His  mastery  over  himself,  in  this  regard,  is 
complete. 

■«•»■ 

When  a  Chicago  pork-packers  pew  rent 
was  raised  during  a  depressed  condition  of 
the  market  he  exclaimed  in  despair :  "The 
gospel  going  up  with  pork  going  down  !  What 
are  we  coming  to  ?"  Well,  we  may  be  coming 
to  a  condition  in  which  the  supply  of  clergy- 
men will  be  so  short  that  their  price,  like  that 
of  corn  or  cotton  when  the  harvest  is  un- 
favorable, will  advance  (observes  the  Phila- 
delphia Record).  Within  the  last  few  days 
two  clergymen  have  left  the  pulpit  on  the 
ground  that  their  incomes  were  insufficient 
One  minister  gave  up  $600  a  year  to  become 
floorwalker  in  a  Boston  store,  and  the  other 
has  resigned  a  pastorate  with  a  salary  of 
$1200  without  making  any  arrangements  for 
his  future.  Nearly  all  the  denominations  have 
been  complaining  that  the  attendance  at  the 
theological  seminaries  has  been  falling  off. 
If  the  supply  of  new  ministers  be  reduced 
and  the  number  of  those  already  in  the  pulpit 
be  depleted  by  resignations,  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  the  churches  will  have  to  raise 
salaries  or  go  without  pastors. 


In  Strassbourg  (according  to  the  Paris 
ifaii}})  the  police  administrator  has  issued  a 
decree  forbidding  the  "Kiss  Waltz,"  and  says : 
"I  learn  that  in  the  course  of  balls  organized 
in  the  communes  of  nry  district,  a  dance 
called  the  'Kiss  Waltz'  is  danced.  "  During 
this  dance  women  and  girls  allow  themselves 
to  be  kissed  publicly.  This  constitutes  an 
offense  against  good  German  manners  that  I 
can  not  tolerate.  In  the  name  of  morality, 
I  formally  prohibit  the  'Kiss  Waltz.'  The 
police  organizations  will  see  that  this  order  is 
strictly  complied  with." 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


The  Wind  in  the  Leaves. 
The  wind  that  moves  among  the  leaves 
Is  some  slim  maiden  none  perceives, 
\\  ho  evermore  her  magic  weaves, 

And   dances; 
You  hear  her  feet,  as  soft  as  thieves'; 
And  then  the  silken  swish  of  sleeves, 
Fluttered  along  the  forest's  eaves. 

Entrances. 

She  leans  and  whispers  in  the  ear 
Of  every  wild-flower  something  dear — 
How  to  protect  their  hearts  from  fear 

Of   dying; 
Then  takes  the  thistle's  feathery  sphere 
And  glimmers  it  across  the  mere, 
Or  on  a  cobweb,  trailing  clear. 

Goes  flying. 

The  butterfly,  that  comes  and  goes. 
She  tosses  on  the  wild  wood  rose; 
And,  standing  sly  on  elfin  toes, 

She  teases 
The  calyxed  bee  that  whines;  then  blows 
Into  each  bud  till  wide  it  grows; 
And  swift  the  musk  that  in  it  glows 

She  seizes. 

Then,   faery-fair,  away  she  trips. 
Wild  perfume  on  her  wildwood  lips. 
To  where,  with  twinkling  finger-tips. 

Day's  daughter, 
Dusk,  waits  her  where  the  silence  drips; 
There  from  her  gown  of  light  she  slips, 
And  with  the  star  of  twilight  dips 

The  water. 
— Madison   Cotrcin,  in  the  Outlook. 


Home  Coming. 
As  I  rode  North,  as  I  rode  North, 

My  heart  came  out  of  prison. 
I  saw  the  bills  go  shaking  forth 
Like  strong  men  newly  risen. 
Oh,   the  South  is  soft  and  merry,  but  she  touches 

lighter   strings 
Than  the  fury  of  the  battle  when  the  North  wind 
pipes  and   sings. 

As   I  neared  home,  as  I  neared  home. 

My  heart   was   like   a  lover's. 
I    heard  across  the   windy  gloam 
The  harsh  voice  of  the  plovers. 
Oh,  the  South  is  wide  and  kindly,  and  its  hearth 

is  warm  and  bright, 
But  the  North  born  needs  the  welcome  of  a  rough 
and  windy   night. 

As  I   rode  in,  as  I  rode  in. 

The  wind  roved  wide  of  prison. 
I    was  a   free  man,    near  of  kin 
To  strong  winds  newly  risen. 
Oh,    the    South    is   soft   and   merry   and   the    South 

is  good  to  see. 
But  the  stubborn  lands  and  thrifty  are  the  garden 
soil    for  me. 
— Halliiccll  Sutcline,   in  Xe-x  York  American. 


Till  Nieht  Shall  Come, 
"How  breaks  the  day?"  you  ask  with  patient  eyes — 
Cold  broods  the  earth;   no  breath  along  the  skies. 
The  hills  yet  watch  the  paling  planets  tread 
Their    muted    paths ;    but    o'er    the    long    lake's 
head 
One  fainting  star  concedes  its  sacrifice; 

So  close  your  eyes  awhile  till  night  is  dead. 

"How   runs   the  hour?"   vou   breathe  with    fevered 

lips- 
White  noon  is  here.     The  drifting  bee  that  sips 
Its  rose  inclines  the  wing.     Along  the  shore 
The  timid  wind  sings  low;  and  ever  lower 
The  lazy  wave  among  the  rushes  slips: 

So  drowse  again  till  dusk  shall  touch  your  door. 

"Is     night     yet     come?" — thin     fingers     on     your 

breast — 
The  clamoring  rooks  drop  down  the  amber  west 

Where  veiled  fields  their  praying  hands  uphold. 

Again  the  fireflies  swing  their  lamps  of  gold, 
And  white  moths  flicker  in  unseeing  quest: 

So  rest  you  softly  now — your  day  is  told. 

— Gardner  Weeks  Wood,  in  Harper's  Weekly. 


Pyrrha  on  the  HilL 
My  mother  danced  in  Agamemnon's  house. 
The  myrtle  wreath  still  clasps  her  withered  brows 

Where  the  earth  holds  her  deep. 
And  I  who  breathe  her  spirit  must  remain 
Here  on  the  hill  between  the  sun  and  rain 

And  tend  the  crying  sheep. 

This  old  gray  shepherd  is  no  kin   of  mine. 
His  blood  is  water  to  my  leaping  wine, 

His  heart  ash  to  my  fire. 
He  lies  all  day  upon  the  sun-warmed  grass, 
Content  to  watch  the  idle  seasons  pass, 

Without  dream  or  desire. 

Doom  came  upon  the  king  ere  I  was  born. 
My  mother  fled  toward  the  shepherd's  born 

Among  the  junipers. 
The  shepherd  made  a  grave  for  her,  no  more, 
And  here  he  reared  me  for  the  love  he  bore 

That  stricken   face  of  hers. 

And  must  I  stay  until  my  body  fades 
And  I  grow  reconciled  to  seek  the  shades, 

That   see   all   beauty's   end. 
Here  on  the  windy  hill  of  empty  days 
With  foolish  sheep  that  only  care  to  graze 

And   have  no  thought  to  spend? 

I  would  be  closed  about  with  silk-hung  wails, 
That    seem    to    live    when    passionate    music    calls, 

And   have  my  senses   filled 
With  chant   of  fierce  armed   men,    with    heavy   air 
When  dawn  makes  violet  the  torches'  flare, 

With  scent  of  wine  new-spilled. 

Dead  Agamemnon,  help  me  to  my  hour. 
Deep-buried   mother,   give   me  of  your  power, 

Inform  me  with  your  breath. 
Let  me  but  once,  with  jeweled  arms  held  up. 
Drain  of  ^esire  and  dream  the  golden   cup 

E'en  though  to  drink  be  death. 

— Ethel    Clifford,    in    Ainslee's    Magazine. 


Dont 


Worry 


[tmakes^vT    %  Vrinkles 


I  A.   _    MR5NETT1E  HiRRISOH'S         -»f  £ 

LOLA  nontez  cREnt 


Exquisitely  delicate,  distinetrre  and  wonderfully  effectite 
for  Wrinkles  and  Massage.  It  is  a  troe  complexion 
beantifier  and  protector,  the  result  of  25  years  Beauty 
Culture  practice.  The  acknowledged  perfection  ot  toilet 
creams.  It  assores  a  fresh,  clear  yeliery  sk:n.  A 
postal  to  Hrs.  Nettie  Harrison  Co.  San  Francisco,  will  bring  a 

Fp  C  C     SamaU    and   interesting  Book    on  gatr  and 
n  u  C    Beaoty  Culture  for  Women  "    '-*"    -* 


Fairmont  Hotel 

Beginning 

September  1,  19  lO 

a  Table  d'hote 
o  r  American 
plan  dining-room 

will  be  conducted 

in  addition  to  the 

European  or  a  la  carte 
restaurant 


Hotel  del  Monte 


announces 


the 


ANNUAL  MONTH  OF  SPORTS 

Aug.  19th  to  Sept  10th,  1910 
DEL    MONTE    GOLF    TOURNAMENT 

Aug.  19th  to  Sept.  26th 

Special  Hotel  rata  to  play  en. 
Special  Round-Trip  Railroad  rates. 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager. 

Chester  W.  Kelley.  City  Representative 
Plrne  Earn?  4013 


SEPTEMBER  8th,  9th  and  lOth 

will  be  gala  days  at 


SPRINGS 

Make  your  reservations  now  for  a  stay  over  the  holiday! 
at  (his  charming  Napa  County  resort. 

Auto  roads  from  city  in  fine  shape.  Road  map  sen!  oa 
request. 

For  reservations  and  information  address 

LEN  D.  OWENS.  Prop.. 
Aetna  Springs,  Napa  County,  California. 


ixTvssnr./T 


Real  solid  home-like  comforts,  all  modem  Hotel 
luxuries,  beautiful  natural  surroundings,  reason- 
able charges,  is  the  combination  you'll  find  here. 


ASK  YOUR  DELALER  FOR 

Goody  ear  "Hippo"  Hose 

The   best   and   strongest   Garden   Hose. 

Guaranteed  to  stand  700  lbs.   pressure. 

Try  it  and  be  convinced 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE.  Frssiiei: 

589.  591.  593  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANX1SCO 


- 
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Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Sewall  have  arrived  from 
Portland  and  will  make  their  home  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Miss  Mary  Carrigan  is  visiting  friends  at  San 
Mateo. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Bresse  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Meta  McMahon,  have  returned  from  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Fannie  McCreary  has  returned  to  the  city, 
after  a  visit  at  Inverness  with  her  sister,  Mrs. 
William  Cary  Van  Fleet- 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Stubbs,  who  arrived  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  O.  McCormick  and  Miss  Louise  McCor- 
mick  from  Chicago,  spent  several  days  with  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Morton  Gibbons,  before  leaving 
again  for  her  home  on  Lake  Michigan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Wiilcutt,  Mr.  George  Will- 
cutt,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Fennimore  have  returned 
from  Lake  Tahoe. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Franklin  have  re- 
turned  from  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  J.  de  Barth  Shorb  has  returned  to  San 
Farncisco    from   Mendocino. 

Mrs.  Allan  Lee  Green  returned  to  Del  Monte 
last  week  with  Mrs.  S.  B.  Cushing,  who  will 
remain    for  the    season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  are  at  Del  Monte 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  where  they  joined  their 
daughter,  Genevieve,  and  their  son,  Mr.  Frank 
King,  who  have  been  at  the  hotel  for  several 
weeks. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Ford  and  her  sori,  Courtney, 
have  taken  apartments  at  the  Bellevue  for  the 
winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  Baker  (formerly  Miss 
Pans}-  Perkins)  returned  to  their  home  at  Tono- 
pah  on  Monday,  after  a  visit  to  the  Perkins  home 
in  Oakland. 

Dr.  Tracy  Russell  spent  the  week  end  at  Idle- 
wild,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tahoe,  as  the  guest 
of  Mr.   and   Mrs.  Frederick  Kohl. 

Miss  Florence  Braverman  spent  the  week  end 
at  Del    Monte  with  a  party  of  friends. 

Senator  George  C.  Perkins  and  his  niece,  Miss 
Alma  Perkins,  sailed  Saturday  for  Tahiti,  where 
they    will    spend    six   weeks. 

Mrs.  Edward  Eberle  went  to  Santa  Barbara  on 
Wednesday,  where  she  will  spend  a  month  before 
going  to  Washington  to  await  the  arrival  of  Com- 
mander Eberle,  who  is  returning  from  a  tour  of 
the  world  in  command  of  the  gunboat    Wheeling. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  K.  Harley  will  go  to 
their  ranch  in  Lassen  Count}-  after  a  few  weeks 
longer  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Germaine  \  mcent  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Berkeley,  after  a  visit  with  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Barry  Coleman,  at  San  Mateo. 

Miss  Dorothy  Chapman  and  Miss  Clara  Allen, 
who  were  chaperoned  on  their  trip  abroad  by  Miss 
Sara  Gamble,  will  reach  New  York  in  a  few  weeks 
en    route   to    California. 

Mrs.  Clinton  Jones  and  Miss  Helen  Jones  re- 
turned Monday  from  Castle  Crags. 

Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Chanslor  is  in  Paris,  after  a 
visit  of  six  weeks  at  Carlsbad.  She  will  be  the 
guest  of  relatives  in  Eneland  before  returning  in 
the   fall. 

Miss  Laura  Bates  is  leaving  in  a  few  days  for 
a  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Young  (formerly  Miss 
Ella   Bender)    in   Boston. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Cushing  has  returned  to  her  home 
at  San  Rafael  from  Santa  Barbara,  where  she  ac- 
companied Mrs.  William  Brodie. 

Mr.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr.,  left  a  few  days 
ago  to  join  his  father  in  France.  He  will  -visit 
his  sisters,  Vicomtesse  de  Dampierre  and  Yicom- 
tesse  de  Tristan  in  Paris  before  his  return  to  San 
Mateo  in  October. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aylett  Cotton,  who  spent  the 
month  of  July  at  Lake  Tahoe,  have  returned  to 
their  home  on  Jackson   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Sears  Bates  have  returned 
to  their  home  on  Broadway,  after  having  spent 
several   months  at    Blithedale. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  George  Rhulin  are  spend- 
ing a  few  weeks  at  Lake  Tahoe,  and  will  return 
September  I  to  occupy  their  quarters  at  the  Pre- 
sidio. 

Miss  Helen  and  Miss  Bessie  Ashton  will  be  the 
guests  of  Major  and  Mrs.  Mclvor  at  the  Presidio 
of  Monterey  during  the  golf  tournament  at  Del 
Monte. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  is  spending  a  few 
weeks  at  Lake  Tahoe,  en  route  home'  from  Europe. 
He  will   reach   San  Francisco   about   September    1. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Poett,  who  has  been  visiting  her 
mother,  Mrs.  de  la  Guerra  Dibblee,  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara, has  joined  Mr.  Poett  in  San  Francisco,  where 
they  will   make   their   home  in    future. 

Miss  Constance  Delaney,  who  has  been  the  guest 
of  Miss  Elizabeth  Livermore  at  her  country  home, 
Montcsol,  will  return  to  Santa  Barbara  Septem- 
ber   1. 

Miss  Hilda  Stedman  of  Indiana  is  visiting  her 
cousin,  Miss  Ethel  Crocker,  at  her  home  at  Bur- 
lingame. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albion  Hewlett,  who  are  visiting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Reddington,  will  return 
in  September  to  Ann  Arbor,  where  Dr.  Hewlett 
is  a  member  of  the  faculty. 

Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Anderson  has  returned  to  Mare 
Island,    after  a  visit  of  some  weeks  at  Annapolis. 

Mrs.  Harry  Stetson  has  returned  from  Santa 
Barbara,  where  she  spent  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  and  Miss  Marian 
Miller  have  returned  from  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archie  MacKillop  of  Seattle  are 
visiting  their  daughter,   Mrs.  E.   S.  Riggins. 

Miss  Wilmot  Holton  has  gone  to  Lake  Tahoe 
with    Dr.    and   Mrs.  J.    L.   Holton. 

Miss  Ethel  Shorb  has  been  touring  England  and 
Scotland  with  Captain  Sidney  Cloman,  military 
attache  at  the  American  embassy  in  London,  and 
Mrs.  Cloman.  Miss  Shorb  will  return  to  San 
Francisco  in   September. 

Mrs.  J.  Wilson  Shiels  and  her  children  have 
returned  from  Castle  Crags,  where  they  spent  the 
summer    months. 

Miss  Rhoda  Niebling  and  her  cousin,  Miss  Freda 
Smith,    have   returned    from    Shasta. 

Miss  Sidney  Davis  has  returned  from  Montecito, 
where  she  spent  several  weeks. 

Mr.   Frederick  Tillman,   Mr.   Frederick  Tillman, 


Jr.,  and  Miss  Agnes  Tillman  are  motoring  in 
Washington. 

Mrs.  Mary  Hanson  Smythe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  R. 

D.  Grubb,  and  Mr.  D.  Hanson  Grubb  returned 
Thursday  from  a  motor  trip  to  Klamath  and 
Crater  Lake,  Oregon. 

Mrs.  Richard  William  Davis  was  recently  at 
Sofia,  and  after  a  brief  stay  in  Constantinople 
will  go  to  Bucharest  and  then  return  to  Bad  Nau- 
heim  to   join    Dr.    and    Mrs.    E.    W.    Hopkins. 

Mrs.  Anna  Farrell  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Kath- 
leen Farrell,  are  at  Lake  Tahoe.  Later  they  will 
go  to   Del  Monte  for  the  golf  tournament. 

Dr.  William  J.  Younger,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Younger,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  from  Paris  to 
visit  their  daughter,   Miss   Maud  Younger. 

Mrs.  Uriel  Sebree  has  returned  to  Coronado, 
after  a  visit  with    Mrs.   Horace    Blanchard   Chase. 

Mrs.  Antoine  Borel,  Miss  Lupita  Borel,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Lewis  have  returned  to  San  Mateo, 
after  a  visit  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Miss  Kate  Beaver  and  Miss  Ethel  Beaver  are 
making  a  three  months*  tour  in  Mexico.  They 
expect  to  return  to  San  Francisco  about  October  1. 

Among  recent  San  Francisco  arrivals  at  Hotel 
del  Coronado,  Coronado  Beach,  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Toningen,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hovey,  Mr.  G. 
Albert  Lansburgh,  Mr.  William  D.  B.  Forbes,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  B.  U.  Steinman,  Miss  Lillian  Steinman, 
Mrs.  Louis  Heilbron,  Mr.  W.  G.  Pippitt,  Mr.-R. 
C.  Peck,  Mr.  Walter  L.  Allen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D. 
L.  Mooney,  Mr.  E.  Parish,  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Hunt- 
ington, Mr.  Charles  Fletcher  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Chambers,  Miss  Helen  Chambers,  Mr.  H. 

E.  Chambers,  Mr.  R.  L.  Chambers,  and  Mrs.  M. 
I.    Sichel. 

Recent  arrivals  at  -Etna  Springs  included  Miss 
Michelson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Carson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  T.  C.  Tognazzini,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Blood,  Mr.  H. 
C.  Ahlers,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Lyon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Ballard,  Miss  Mary  Margaret  Dinmore,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  Alper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Brown- 
stone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Gross,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Hinkel,  Miss  Katherine  D.  Burke,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Foss,  Mr.  George  H.  Lavenson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin, Mrs.  M.  J.  Dandy,  Mr.  E.  B.  Price,  Mr.  W. 
G.  Morrow,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  J.  Powell,  Miss 
Katharine  Winship,  Miss  Janet  Winship,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Winship,  Miss  Norma  J.  Burling,  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Koerber,  Mr.  C.  H.  Marshall,  and  Mrs.  George 
Fields. 


Popular  Taste  in  Drama  and  Music. 

Bernard  Shaw  has  an  interesting  letter  in 
the  London  Saturday  Review  on  Herbert 
Trench's  views  of  the  public  taste  in  drama. 

Mr.  Trench  had  remarked  that  "The  Bad 
Girl  of  the  Family"  will  outrun  a  thousand 
"Candidas,"  which  says  Mr.  Shaw,  "is  true 
within  certain  time  limits,  just  as  it  would  be 
true,  within  similar  limits,  if  I  said  that  'Bill 
Bailey'  would  outsell  a  thousand  such  poems 
as   Mr.  Trench's  'Apollo  and  the  Seaman.' 

"But  to  all  wildly  popular  things  comes  sud- 
denly and  inexorably,  death  without  hope  of 
resurrection.  All  the  king's  horses  and  all 
the  king's  men  can  not  set  the  street  pianos 
playing  'Nancy  Lee'  again,  though  the  tune 
is  as  good  as  ever  it  was,  and  they  once 
played  nothing  else.  No  book  within  our 
recollection  had  so  mad  a  vogue  in  America 
as  Du  Mauriers  'Trilby.'  .  .  .  But  the 
American  booksellers  aver  that  the  demand 
stopped  in  one  day. 

"It  is  to  be  considered,  further,  that  in  gam- 
bling for  a  'catch  on'  prodigious  sums  of 
money  are  lost.  Managers  who  have  to  take 
off  plays  because  they  draw  'only*  £800  a 
week,  or,  in  some  cases,  'only"  £1500  a  week, 
and  who  would  not  touch  Ibsen  or  Granville 
Barker  with  a  pair  of  tongs  often  lose  more 
money  in  one  week  with  'popular'  plays  than 
the  entire  capital  with  which  Messrs.  Ved- 
renne  and  Barker  entered  upon  and  carried 
on  their  campaign  at  the  Court  Theatre." 

The  only  songs  that  live  outside  of  the 
immortals,  the  classicals,  and  even  many  of 
those  are  in  constant  danger,  are  the  folk- 
songs, first  of  all,  and  then  the  national  songs, 
which  are,  however,  imperative  and  not  spon- 
taneous, as  the  folksong  is  (adds  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Musical  Courier).  "  'Way 
Down  upon  the  Swanee  River"  is  folk ;  has 
become  more  extensively  folk  as  we  grew 
along.  "Dixie"  is  folk  and  so  is  "Yankee 
Doodle."  These  and  a  dozen  more  live,  be- 
cause the  people  want  them.  The  national 
songs  spring  from  limited  and  prejudiced 
feeling  called  patriotism,  which  is  an  elabora- 
tion of  the  individual  egoism,  and  these  songs 
have  no  such  musical  value  as  the  folksong ; 
some  of  them  are,  as  we  would  say  in  Eng- 
land, "simply  awful."  "America,"  copied 
from  the  English  hymn,  is  a  torture  to  a  mu- 
sical ear,  and  yet  not  as  unbearable  and 
antipathetic  as  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner" 
with  its  indigestible  unisono  rise  in  thirds 
and  its  commonplace  development.  Patriotism 
is  responsible  for  these  and  other  unmusical 
national  songs. 


Laura  Jean  Libbey  made  her  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  a  few  days  ago  in  New 
York  at  the  American  Roof  Garden  in  a 
monologue  on  "Love,"  and,  in  addition,  re- 
cited a  song  poem  of  her  own  composition. 


Lillian  Russell  is  to  be  seen  early  in  the 
season  in  a  new  play  by  Charlotte  Thompson, 
called  "In   Search  of  a  Sinner." 


Bon  Voyage  Boxes. 

A  thoughtful  memento  for  friends  starting 
on  a  journey.  Appropriately  decorated  Bon 
Voyage  Boxes  filled  with  candies.  At  all 
four  of  Geo.  Haas  &  Sons'  candy  stores :  Phe- 
lan  Building,  Fillmore  at  Ellis,  Van  Ness  at 
Sutter,  and  28  Market  St.,  near  Ferry. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

"Seven  Days,"  the  famous  farce  which 
comes  to  the  Columbia  Theatre  next  Monday 
evening,  has  passed  its  three  hundredth  per- 
formance in  New  York,  and  is  still  a  laughing 
festival.  When  it  was  first  produced  the 
critics  of  the  metropolis  agreed  with  the 
public  that  it  was  an  assured  comedy  success. 
One  of  the  guild  declared  it  to  be  funnier 
than  "Charley's  Aunt,"  and  evidently  thought 
he  could  not  write  higher  praise.  The  Wagen- 
hals  and  Kemper  company  has  been  especially 
chosen  for  the  piece,  and  are  said  to  make 
the  most  of  all  its  situations.  The  cast  in- 
cludes Aubrie  Beatty,  Ned  Finley,  Ben  Wil- 
son, Hugh  Cameron,  William  Wadsworth, 
Jack  Sheehan,  Madeline  Winthrop,  Clare  Wel- 
don,  Norma  Mitchell,  and  Florence  Robinson. 


The  Operatic  Festival  is  the  appropriate 
title  of  the  headline  attraction  for  next  week 
at  the  Orpheum.  Two  beautiful  stage-settings, 
"Gypsy  Life"  and  "The  Carnival  of  Venice," 
are  being  used  for  this  episode.  The  cast  in- 
cludes fifteen  soloi.sts  capable  of  doing  justice 
to  grand  opera  numbers.  The  roster  of  the 
company  is  as  follows :  Sopranos — Bertha 
Seifert,  Elizabetta  Rossini.  Jessie  Quinn,  Rae 
Ward ;  contraltos — Elsa  Olga  Saylor,  Betty 
Delmo,  Elizabeth  Ward  ;  tenors — Stefano  Pet- 
tine,  Leopold  Lief ;  baritones — Henri  Santry. 
William  Elmore;  bassos — A.  L.  Pellaton,  Gus- 
tave  Schult ;  violinist,  Eula  Brunnelle ;  con- 
ductor, A.  Zambarano.  The  act  includes  se- 
lections from  "The  Bohemian  Girl,"  "II 
Trovatore,"  "Lucia,"  "Rigoletto,"  "Martha," 
and  other  favorite  operas  and  a  violin  solo 
by  Mme.  Brunnelle.  J.  C.  Nugent,  assisted 
by  Jule  York,  will  present  a  sketch  of  which 
he  is  the  author,  called  "The  Squarer."  It 
abounds  in  diverting  complications.  Edward 
Flanagan  and  Neely  Edwards,  in  "On  and 
Off,"  are  sure  to  please.  The  Harvey-De 
Yora  Trio  will  appear  in  a  dancing  review. 
Miss  De  Yora  is  an  eccentric  toe-dancer  of 
great  ability,  and  little  John  Dough  is  the 
smallest  comedian  on  the  vaudeville  stage. 
Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Gus  Sohlke's 
"Top  Shop  Pastimes,"  Stepp,  Mehlinger  and 
King,  Lou  Anger,  and  the  dramatic  playlet, 
"The    Police   Inspector." 


Charles  Frohman  has  decided  to  send  the 
principals  of  the  English  cast  of  "The  Ar- 
cadians" to  this  city.  The  manager  has  hired 
the  London  company  intact,  thus  putting  into 
practical  operation  his  plan  for  an  interna- 
tional circuit  of  plays. 


The  closing  performance  of  "The  Spend- 
thrift" will  be  given  Sunday  night  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre,  where  large  houses  have  seen 
the  Porter  Emerson  Browne  play  during  the 
past  two  weeks.         

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  early 
appearance  here  of  Henry  Miller  and  his  com- 
pany in  what  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  big  hits 
of  the  season  In  New  York,  "My  Wife's  Hus- 
band." Laura  Crews  of  this  city  is  said  to 
have  achieved  a  genuine  triumph  in  the  prin- 
cipal  feminine   role. 


The  world-famous  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa 
has  always  been  popularly  supposed  to  have 
been  built  out  of  the  perpendicular  of  set  pur- 
pose, but  that  interesting  legend  seems  now 
to  be  untrue.  And,  worse  still,  it  is  leaning 
more  and  more,  to  its  assured  and  speedy 
fall,  just  as  the  Campanile  of  St.  Mark's 
crashed  down  to  ruin.  That  is  the  finding  of 
an  Italian  royal  commission,  who  state  that 
it  can  not  remain  upright  much  longer,  and 
demand  the  taking  of  immediate  measures  for 
its  safety.  They  have  found  also  that  the 
foundations  of  the  tower  are  only  nine  feet 
nine  inches  below  the  surface,  and  that  it 
originally  stood  bolt  upright.  Also  they  state 
that  the  base  of  the  tower  is  immersed  in  a 
watery  subsoil.  The  tower,  which  was  begun 
in  1170,  is  known  to  have  been  affected  by 
earthquake  shocks.  In  1S29  the  tower  was 
fourteen  feet  four  inches  out  of  the  vertical 
line;  it  is  now  fifteen  feet  four  inches — i.  e., 
leaning   a   foot   more. 


"Why  raise  your  hat?"  is  the  motto  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  German  Modes 
of  Greeting,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Darm- 
stadt. It  is  a  wasteful  habit,  the  society 
urges,  because  it  wears  out  the  hat  brim.  It 
is  unhealthful  because  in  bad  weather  it  is 
apt  to  bring  on  colds.  And,  worst  of  all,  it 
is  unpatriotic,  for  the  custom  was  adopted 
from  the  French,  the  first  nation  in  Europe 
to  bare  the  head  as  a  form  of  politeness.  The 
true  mode  of  greeting  for  Germans,  the  mem- 
bers say,  is  the  military  salute,  which  is  of 
purely  Teuton  origin,  having  originated  amoug 
the  officers  of  the  Prussian  grenadiers.  The 
society  has  gained  many  adherents,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Darmstadt  are  now  accustomed 
to  see  elderly  civilians  stand  rigidly  at  atten- 
tion and  bring  the  hand  smartly  to  the  fore- 
head   when    they    meet    acquaintances    in    the 

street. 

««♦»■ 

He — I  dreamt  last  night  that  your  mother 
was  ill.  She — Brute  !  I  heard  you  laugh  in 
your  sleep. — Life. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Under  the  management  of  James  Woods 


The  farthest 
advance  of 
science  in 

service 


Hotel  del  Coronado 


Mono:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

Host  Delightful  Climate  od   Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Summer  rates  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 

from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 

Coast  S.  S.  Co.  steamers. 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor   sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.     Boating 
and    Bathing    are   the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado   Beach,    Cat. 

Or  see  H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;  Main  3917. 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Gough  St:. 

A  comfort2t»Ie,  high   order,  uptown 
hotel,  now  under  the  management  of 

THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN 

Formerly  manager  of  St.  Dunstan's 


SAN  MATEO — For  sale  one  of  the  most  beautiful  homes 
on  the  Peninsula.  House  of  14  rooms,  grounds  4  acres  in 
finest  section  of  the  new  town  of  Hillsborough.  Garage 
and  stable.     Will  ssll  furniture. 

B.  P.  OLIVER,  San  Franosco. 


!     /.3i 


HOTELSAVOY 

SEATTLE 

Twelre  Stories  of 
Solid  Comfort" 

Building,    concrete, 

steel  and  marble. 
In  most  fashionable 

shopping  district. 
Bound  magazines  in 

reading  room. 
Most  refined  hostelry 

in  Seattle. 
Absolutely  fireproof. 

Rates,  SI. 50  op 


HOTEL  SACRAMENTO 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Elegant  new  fire-proof  construction.     Service 

as  perfcet  as  expert  management  can  produce. 

ALBERT  BETTENS,  Proprietor 


Byron 

Hot  Springs 

One  of  the  world's  most  curative  springs, 
2  ! :  hours  from  San  Francisco;  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  hotels  and  a  delightful  place  for 
rest  and  recreation.  See  Southern  Pacific  In- 
formation Bureau,  James  Flood  Building,  any 
S.  P.  Agent,  or  Peck-Judah,  789  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  or  553  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, or  address  manager,  Byron  Hot  Springs, 
California. 


Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 
CLAY  PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 

311-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 

147-151  MINNA  STREET 

Between  New  Montgomery  and  Third 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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POLITICAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HENRY  A.  MELVIN 

(Incumbent) 

Seeking 

REPUBLICAN  NOMINATION 

for 

Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 

Primary  Election  August  16.  1910 


Republican  Candidate 

For    Railroad    Commissioner 


2d  District 


H.  D.  LOVELAND 


bent) 


For  STATE  SENATOR 

22d  Senatorial  District 

Comprising  the  39th  and  40th 
Assembly  Districts 

JOHN  J.  CASSIDY 

(REPUBLICAN) 


George  H.  Bahrs 

Candidate  for 

Judge  of  Superior  Court 

(Former  Incumbent) 

REPUBLICAN 


CHARLES  E.  A. 

CREIGHTON 

For 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE 

REPUBLICAN 


WILLIAM  P.  CAUBU 

For  the 

REPUBLICAN  NOMINATION 

JUSTICE  OF°THE  PEACE 

Present  Assistant  District  Attorney 


Justice  of  the  Peace 

W.  H.  SMITH,  JR. 

(Incumbent) 

REPUBLICAN  NOMINATION 

Primary  Election  August  16,  1910 


NOTICE  OF  CHANGE  OF  PLACE  OF  BUSINESS. 

Pursuant  to  the  written  consent  of  the  holders 
of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  issued  capital  stock 
of  PENNA.  MINING,  DEVELOPING  &  OPE- 
RATING COMPANY,  a  corporation  duly  organ- 
ized and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
California,  which  consent  was  duly  filed  in  the 
office  of  said  corporation  in  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco  in  said  State  on  the  1st  day  of 
August,  1910,  and  pursuant  to  the  resolution  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  said  corporation,  which 
resolution  was  duly  passed  at  a  regular  meeting 
of  said  board  of  directors  duly  called  and  held  at 
the  office  of  said  corporation  on  the  1st  day  of 
August,  1910,  at  which  a  quorum  of  the  directors 
of  said  corporation  was  present; 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  principal  place 
of  business  of  said  corporation  will,  on  the  1st 
day  of  September,  1910,  be  changed  and  removed 
from  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State 
of  California,  to  the  City  of  Presno,  County  of 
Fresno,  in  said  State,  at  Room  7  in  the  Farmers 
National  Bank  Building  therein,  after  which  date 
the  principal  place  of  business  of  said  corporation 
will  be  the  said  Room  7  in  the  Farmers  National 
Bank  Building  at  said  City  of  Fresno. 

This  notice  is  published  by  order  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  said  Penna.  Mining,  Developing  & 
Operating  Company. 

Dated,  San  Francisco,  California,  August  1,  1910. 
F.    G.    PHILLIPPS, 
Secretary    of    Penna.    Mining,    Developing    &    Ope- 
rating Company. 


Roy    C.    Ward 
Jas.    K.    Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORM  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street.  Phone  Douglas  2283 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


THE  CITIZENS'  ALLIANCE  of  San  Fran- 
c>c.o  is  located  at  626  Merchants  Exchange 
E  lilding,  where  all  business  of  THE  CITI- 
™  CNS'   ALLIANCE  is   transacted. 

The  FREE  LABOR  BUREAU  of  the  AL- 
i  'A.NCE,  in  Oakland,  is  at  804  Broadway.  All 
cL'  >ses  of  male  help  is  furnished,  absolutely 
free,  to  employer  and   employee. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Friend — Pretty  busy  just  now,  Mr.  Klexl  ? 
Artist — Very,  thanks.  Painting  all  my  cred- 
itors.— Fliegende  Blatter. 

"The  man  I  marry  must  have  common 
sense,"  said  the  haughty  one.  "He  won't,"  the 
other  answered,  bitterly. — Buffalo  Express. 

The  Fisherman — I've  bought  a  fly  book  for 
each  of  us.  The  Novice — Do  you  suppose 
we'll  have  time  to  read  them  ? — Brooklyn  Life. 

"What's  the  matter  with  that  child  now?" 
"They're  playing  house  and  George  won't  let 
her  go  through  his  pockets." — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 

"That  'ere  dawg's  dripping  wet.  Dawgs  aint 
allowed  in  the  water."  Small  Boy — That  aint 
water,    guv'nor  ;    that's    perspiration. — London 

Opinion. 

Knicker — Where  was  Jones  going  when  ar- 
rested for  speeding?  Bocker — To  deliver  a 
speech  on  the  extravagance  of  automobiles. — 
New  York  Sun. 

Bill  (at  the  field-day) — Aint  that  the 
"enemy"  over  there,  'Arry  ?  'Arty  (of  the 
same  firm) — You're  right — it's  the  "boss!" — 
London  Opinion. 

She — I  don't  see  why  women  shouldn't 
make  as  good  swimmers  as  men.  He — Yes  ; 
but  you  see,  a  swimmer  has  to  keep  his  mouth 
shut. — Illustrated  Bits. 

"But  why  do  you  talk  of  getting  a  divorce  ; 
you  told  me  yourself  that  I  make  biscuits  just 
like  your  mother  used  to  make."  "That's  the 
reason." — Houston  Post. 

"How  do  you  like  the  new  oatmeal  soap?" 
inquired  the  barber.  "Seems  nourishing,"  re- 
plied the  customer,  "but  I've  had  my  break- 
fast."— Washington  Herald. 

"Paw,  what  is  the  great  continental  di- 
vide?" "It's  the  final  division  of  the  conti- 
nent, my  son,  between  the  Morgans  and  the 
Guggenheims  !" — Chicago  Tribune. 

Sentimental  One — The  beautiful  beach  was 
covered  with  shells  this  morning.  Practical 
One — Yes;  it's  a  shame  to  allow  'em  to  eat 
peanuts  down  there! — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Friend — I  suppose  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  money  in  contributing  to  the  leading  maga- 
zines? Author — Yes,  but  there's  a  great  deal 
more  in  contributing  to  the  misleading  ones. — 
Puck. 

"I  see  you  have  an  actor  employed  on  the 
farm."  "Yes,  I  put  him  on.  He's  a  darn 
good  actor,  too.  I  thought  he  was  working 
the  first  week  he  was  here." — Kansas  City 
Times. 

Lozv — I  went  to  the  phrenologist's  last  week. 
Sue — Oh  !  what  did  he  tell  you?  Low — Well, 
I  can't  understand.  He  coughed  a  little  and 
then  gave  me  back  my  money. — Catholic 
News. 

Chief — Tell  me,  sir,  why  you  have  so  utterly 
failed  to  get  a  clew  to  this  crime?  Detective 
— 'Taint  my  fault.  The  reporters  are  down 
on  me,  an'  they  won't  tell  me  nothing! — Cleve- 
land Leader. 

First  Summer  Girl — That  girl  from  Cincin- 
nati is  awfully  stuck  up,  isn't  she  ?  Second 
Girl — Yes.  She  seems  to  think  she's  the 
whole  ocean  because  she  wears  a  marcel  wave. 
— Chicago  News. 

Friend — Now  that  you  have  been  married 
some  time,  old  friend,  tell  me  frankly  your 
opinion  on  the  marriage  state.  Much-Married 
Man  (to  his  wife) — Just  go  outside,  my  dear, 
will  you? — Fliegende  Blatter. 

"Flubdub  says  he  is  thinking  seriously 
about  marriage."  "Why,  I  thought  he  was 
married  two  or  three  months  ago."  "So  he 
was,  but  he  is  just  beginning  to  think  seri- 
ously about  it." — Town  Topics. 

Inquiring  Tourist — Would  you  call  this  a 
tough  town  ?  Stray  Native — Tough  ?  Say, 
stranger,  when  we  have  Old  Home  Week  here, 
detectives  from  all  over  the  country  come  and 
pick  out  just  who  they  want! — Puck. 

The  Widow — Oh,  sir !  My  poor  husband 
has  died,  and  I've  chosen  you  to  officiate  at 
his  funeral.  The  Preacher — But,  madam,  I 
never  knew  your  husband.  The  Widow — 
That's  why  I  chose  you. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Mr.  Recent marrie  (who  has  plunged  a  spoon 
into  dish,  preparatory  to  helping  to  the  pud- 
ding)— Why,  Mary,  I  feel  some  hard,  smooth, 
round  things  in  the  dish  ;  I  wonder  what  they 
can  be.  Mrs.  Recentmarrie — Why,  they're 
eggs,  John  ;  there  are  six,  just  as  the  recipe 
says. — Chicago  Daily  Nezvs. 

Mrs.  Bronx — Isn't  it  perfectly  frightful? 
Mrs.  Van  Sant  eloped  with  her  chauffeur! 
Mrs.  Lenox — O-o,  there  is  no  accounting  for 
some  people's  taste,  my  dear.  Mrs.  Bronx — 
But  you  don't  understand.  Mr.  Van  Sant  was 
to  take  Miss  Footlights  out  in  the  car  to- 
night, and  he  can't  run  the  machine  himself. 
— The   Widozv. 

"Why  didn't  you  protest  when  they 
charged  you   with   violating  the  speed  regula- 


tions?" "I  was  too  thankful  to  kick,"  replied 
Mr.  Chuggins.  "I've  been  trying  to  sell  that 
automobile,  and  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  strain 
off  my  conscience  to  have  somehody  else  tes- 
tify that  she  can  go  faster  than  a  mile  in 
ten  minutes." — Washington  Star. 

"I  got  to  preach  a  sermon  'bout  de  ol'  man," 
said  the  colored  deacon,  "an'  yit  I  makes  no 
doubt  but  Satan  got  him."  "Why,"  objected 
a  brother,  "he  wus  a  mighty  good  man."  "I 
well  know  he  wus,"  replied  the  deacon,  "but 
Satan  got  mighty  queer  ways  'bout  him.  He 
sometimes  wants  a  saint  ter  season  de  soup!" 
— Atlanta  Constitution. 

Ascum — I  saw  your  wife  at  the  dance  last 
night.  She  certainly  did  look  magnificent. 
By  the  way,  old  man,  you're  rather  thin, 
aren't  you  ?  Muttley — I  guess  I  am.  You 
see,  we  went  to  housekeeping  recently,  and  I 
arranged  with  my  wife  to  give  her  a  certain 
allowance  each  week  to  provide  for  the  table 
and  buy  clothes  for  herself. — Catholic  Stand- 
ard and  Times. 


NATURE  NOTES,  BY  LITTLE  JOHNNY. 


THE    RAT. 

The  rat  shoud  ot  to  foller  the  cat  in  books, 
but  it  aint  so  in  real  life. 

The  rat  eats  chees  when  he  can  git  some 
thats  good,  but  Dutch  nocks  him !  There 
was  a  man  bated  a  trap  with  Dutch  chees,  and 
pretty  sune  he  began  to  find  ded  rats  evry 
mornin,  but  the  trap  had  never  been  sprang. 
Then  he  foun  out  the  rats  was  starved  to 
death,  cos  they  had  wore  off  their  teeths  a 
nawing  the  trap  and  cudent  take  their  meals. 
They  thot,  poor  things,  the  traps  was  the  bate 
and  the  Dutch  was  the  trap. 

It  was  my  sister's  young  man  tole  me  that 
about  the  Dutch.  When  he  comes  for  to  see 
my  sister  he  asks  me  how  am  I  a  gittin  on 
with  my  natural  hissory,  and  then  he  tels  me 
things  wich  Ime  welcom  for  to  put  into  it,  and 
my  sister  says  wot  a  fib,  and  I  mussent  bleeve 
a  word  he  tels  me,  and  looks  in  his  eys  with 
hern,  but  he  aint  a  bit  a  frade.  Hern  are 
brown,  but  hisn  is  gray,  and  so  is  rats. 

Rats  is  kild  by  tairiers,  wich  are  put  into 
a  circus  pformance,  where  the  rats  is  cetched 
and  let  go.  If  it  wasent  for  these  tairiers  the 
rats  would  be  too  many  to  live.  Bishop  Hatto 
was  et  by  rats  evry  little  tiny  bit  up,  and 
serve  him  mighty  well  rite,  too  ;  but  rats  dont 
eat  bishops  now,  cos  there  is  more  bishops 
than  there  is  rats. 

GRAS    HOPPERS. 

Uncle  Ned  he  said :  "Johnny,  have  you 
rote  eny  thing  about  gras  hoppers?" 

And  I  said :  "How  cude  I,  wen  they  wont 
set  stil  long  enuff  for  to  be  rote  a  bout,  like 
babys,  wich  wont  be  took  fotographts." 

But  Uncle  Ned  he  said  :  "Wei,  Johnny,  you 
kno  best,  and  I  spose  you  are  rite.  I  had  a 
little  story  a  bout  gras  hoppers,  but  if  you 
dont  care  for  em,  He  tel  it  to  Mister  Pitchel," 
thats  the  parson. 

Then  wen  I  cride,  Uncle  Ned  told  me  the 
story. 

Once  there  was  some  Injun  sabbages  had  a 
big  war  dance,  all  fethers  an  paint  like  hor- 
nets, and  shakin  their  Tommy  hox,  and  yelln 
fritefle !  One  of  em  he  roled  his  ey  and  said  : 
"Big  Injun  me,  I  sla  the  bul  burlier  and  cook 
him  in  his  own  greece,  and  eats  him  hole!" 

Then  a  other  Injun  he  twisted  his  mouth 
and  said :  "Me  heep  brave,  me  slotter  the 
offle  grizzly  bare  and  pollish  his  bones  with 
my  teeths !" 

And  a  othern  he  squoled  like  a  wile  cat  and 
said  :  "I  fetch  the  ragin  terridactle  in  thun- 
der to  the  plain,  and  chew  his  neck  til  Ime 
jest  sick!" 

At  last  the  old  Cheef  he  shot  of  his  gun, 
an  smiled  wicked,  and  sed  :  "The  rippin  and 
rorin  meggy  theorem  knows  me  for  his  mars- 
ter,  I  spile  him  as  he  runs  and  gulleps  his 
smoking  blud  like  it  was  wisky!" 

Two  wite  men  wich  was  a  lookin  on,  one  of 
em  said,  one  wite  man  did : 

"Wot  dredfle  fellers,  lets  lite  out  for  dear 
life." 

But  the  other  wite  man,  he  sed :  "No,  lets 
see  this  tiling  thro,  we  wont  go  til  the  cloze 
of  the  pformance." 

Then  the  one  wich  was  a  frade  he  said : 
"How  can  they  jump  up  an  down  so  wen  they 
got  sech  lodes  on  their  stummuckses  ?" 

The  othern  he  sed:  "lie  tel  you  wot  makes 
em,  coz  I  have  et  with  em  a  hundred  times, 
an  I  kanow  the  nasty  wrascles  dont  eat  a 
blessid  vittle  xcept  jest  dubble  handfies  of 
gras  hoppers  a  live,  and  its  their  dinners  a 
kickin  wich  gives  em  Saint  Vitesses  dance  like 
any  thing!" 

One  time  there  was  one  of  them  kind  of 
Pie  Oots  in  Nevaddy  seen  a  gras  hopper  a 
settin  on  a  stone  with  its  feet  pulled  in,  redy 
to  take  leave  at  a  moments  notice,  and  the 
Injen  he  smiled  a  sweet,  sad  smile,  like  a 
hipotamus,   and  said: 

"How  mournfle  to  think  that  critters  wich 
is  like  2  brothers  shud  distrust  one  a  other 
jest  cos  Ime  a  Injin,  wich  has  red  skins,  how 
can  I  hellup  that?" 

But  the  gras  hopper  it  wiggled  one  wisker, 
like  sayin  :  "Sech  a  sentraent  does  you  grate 
honner,  but  you  mis  the  pint.  It  aint  so  much 
the  culler  of  yure  skin  as  the  uncommen  way 
you  have  of  tuckin  it  out." 
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Senior,  Arthur 
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Election  Returns. 

With  returns  from  a  little  less  than  one-third  of  the 
>-ote  in  the  State,  it  is  apparent  at  the  time  the  Argonaut 
joes  to  press  that  Hiram  Johnson  has  obtained  the  Re- 
)ublican  nomination  for  governor.  Out  of  53,000  votes, 
n  a  registration  of  nearly  300,000,  Mr.  Johnson  has 
.'5,000,  Charles  F.  Curry  18.000,  Alden  Anderson 
10,000.  These  are  fairly  indicative  of  the  result.  It 
'emains  to  be  seen  if  Republicans  of  California  will 
'egard  as  authoritative  a  nomination  won  in  enmity  to 
'arty,  and  in  which  thousands  of  Democrats  partici- 
>ated.  In  a  similar  situation,  Oregon,  a  Republican 
5tate,  elected  a  Democratic  governor,  also  a  Demo- 
■ratic  senator. 

Concerning  other  nominations  there  is,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, no  definite  results  to  be  announced.  Indica- 
ions  point  to  the  nomination  of  William  Kent  for  Con- 
fess, over  Duncan  McKinlay,  and  in  the  indorsement 
'f .  E.  A.  Hayes  for  another  term. 

Complete  returns  will  present  surprising  achieve- 
ments. There  are  many  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the 
ay's  work,  or  play,  for  the  entire  proceeding  must  seem 

farce  to  the  voter  who  is  able  to  reflect  and  decide 


for  himself.  There  is  ample  time  to  consider  the 
various  features  of  the  situation  and  to  gain  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  its  possible  and  probable  developments. 
That  there  are  puzzles  which  may  grow  into  serious 
problems  in  the  campaign  of  something  more  than 
sixty  days  which  will  carry  the  issues  to  the  polls  in 
November,  no  man  can  reasonably  doubt. 

One  of  the  mildly  amusing  aspects  of  the  first  reports 
is  the  entire  absence  of  any  mention  of  Democratic 
candidates.  In  the  first-page,  scare-head  gatherings  and 
presentments  of  the  Chronicle  and  the  Call  there  is  no 
word  about  the  unterrified  vote,  and  readers  only  fairly 
well  informed  may  infer  that  this  primary  was  for 
Republicans  exclusively.  Yet  there  were  more  Demo- 
cratic candidates  than  offices,  if  not  many  more.  Theo- 
dore Bell  will  head  the  State  ticket  of  his  party,  and 
Walter  Macarthur  will  oppose  Julius  Kahn  in  the  race 
for  Congress  from  the  Fourth  District.  There  are 
other  contests  in  view  that  will  gather  interest  in  time. 

It  can  not  be  said,  however,  that  this  quiet  is  ominous 
for  their  opponents,  for  one  of  the  sages  of  Democracy 
long  ago  put  on  record  the  truism  that  "When  Demo- 
crats fight  among  themselves  it  means  more  Democrats." 
The  remark  may  well  be  called  to  mind  just  now,  with 
a  wider  application.  Out  of  the  disturbance  in  Repub- 
lican ranks  has  certainly  come  a  registration  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  more  Republicans  in  California  than 
supported  the  ticket  two  short  years  ago. 


Governors  and  Public  Outbreaks. 

There  is  political  dynamite  in  strikes,  and  when  the 
unionized  street-car  motormen  and  conductors  in  Co- 
lumbus, Oh'O,  struck  for  recognition,  they  counted  on  a 
spirit  of  neutrality  in  Governor  Harmon,  as  an  aspi- 
rant to  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  presidency. 
But  they  counted  without  knowing  the  man.  When  the 
mayor  of  Columbus  had  exhausted  his  powers,  when  the 
police  had  mutinied  on  his  hands,  and  he  had  called 
in  due  course  upon  the  governor  for  aid,  there  was  no 
dilly-dallying  at  the  State  House.  Governor  Harmon 
summoned  the  troops  and  kept  them  in  Columbus  until 
rioting  had  ceased.  Then  he  recalled  them;  but  as 
more  violence  ensued  he  issued  another  military  order, 
and  now,  with  a  sufficient  force  of  infantry  and  artil- 
lery in  hand,  he  confronts  the  mob  with  a  shotted 
assertion  of  the  law.  Come  what  may  to  his  chances 
as  the  presidential  favorite  of  his  party  in  Ohio,  he  has 
shown  his  determination  to  do  the  full  duty,  military  as 
well  as  civil,  which  the  obligations  of  his  office  impose 
upon  him.  And  in  fairness  to  Republican  United 
States  Senator  and  party  leader  Charles  Dick,  the  latter, 
in  his  capacity  of  a  major-general  of  the  Ohio  National 
Guard,  volunteered  to  command  the  troops.  He  also 
had  political  prestige  at  stake,  and  was  equally  willing 
to  risk  it  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

There  are  few  things  in  the  administration  of  a  State 
that  test  the  courage  of  a  governor  more  than  the  sup- 
pression of  a  riot  or  a  strike.  The  political  undoing  of 
many  a  State  executive  has  come  of  such  a  crisis.  One 
of  the  reasons  why  the  defeat  of  Horatio  Seymour  was 
so  signal  in  the  presidential  canvass  of  1868  was  the 
temporizing  spirit  he  had  shown  as  governor  in  1863 
towards  the  .New  York  draft  rioters ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  John  T.  Hoffman  lost  the  support  of  the  Empire 
State  Democracy  for  the  presidential  nomination  four 
years  later  because  he  had  suppressed  the  Orange  Day 
riot  by  force  of  arms.  Political  oblivion  also  came  to 
several  governors,  including  Lucius  Robinson  of  New 
York,  for  their  attitude  in  1877  towards  the  insurrec- 
tion of  railway  laborers.  These  executives  had  either 
"fired  on  the  people,"  as  the  demagogues  said,  and  thus 
made  themselves  politically  unavailable,  or  they  had 
failed  to  fire  when  duty  urged,  and  gained  the  unfor- 
givable reputation  of  cowardice. 

In  a  time  when  expediency  is  a  political  gospel,  it  is 
refreshing  and  encouraging  to  find  leaders  who,  what- 
ever the  result  may  be  to  themselves,  first  make  sure 


of  being  right.  Sometimes  courage  of  that  kind  in- 
volves sacrifice,  but  the  sacrifice  of  self-respect  and  a 
reputation  for  honest  fearlessness  in  the  performance  of 
duty  is  infinitely  the  greater  loss. 


Lessons  of  the  Direct  Primary. 

The  Argonaut's  columns  were  closed  before  complete 
results  of  the  primaries  became  known,  but  nothing 
which  may  have  happened  can  logically  justify  the 
primary  system  as  a  sure  method  of  expressing  the  party 
will  or  as  a  means  of  carrying  out  the  reforms  for 
which  the  direct  process  of  making  nominations  was 
adopted. 

The  registration  throughout  California  has  been  so 
remarkably  large  as  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Demo- 
crats are  on  the  Republican  roll  for  purposes  of  their 
own,  just  as  insurgents  and  labor  men  registered  as 
Republicans  at  the  party  primaries  in  this  city  last  year, 
with  the  object  of  putting  up  Crocker  for  mayor — a  man 
they  thought  they  could  easily  beat  and  did.  The 
Crocker  registration  was  largest,  yet  Crocker  was  a  bad 
third  in  the  race.  Primaries  in  which  the  common 
enemy  is  free  to  take  part  can  not,  if  the  enemy  is 
strong  and  alert,  register  the  will  of  the  party  in  whose 
name  they  are  held.  One  need  not  have  ever  cast  a 
Republican  vote  in  his  life  to  contribute  to  the 
result  last  Tuesday.  By  sjmply  enrolling,  any  Demo- 
crat or  third-party  man  was  at  liberty  to  vote  for  the 
weakest  Republican  nomination  he  could  find.  If 
he  did  not,  the  fault  was  his.  The  way  was  wide  open 
and  the  lamps  lit.  The  bars  were  down,  the  latch- 
string  was  out.  Where  such  conditions  exist  the  power 
of  the  party  to  choose  its  own  men  from  its  own  ranks 
is  distinctly  limited,  and  there  need  be  no  end  to  the 
interference  of  one  party  with  the  nominating  ma- 
chinery of  the  other. 

The  direct  primary,  like  the  referendum  and  recall, 
was  foisted  on  this  State  by  men  who  professed  a  zeal 
for  reform,  especially  reform  away  from  the  machine. 
Now  a  machine  is  as  necessary  to  a  party  or  a  faction 
as  it  is  to  an  army,  a  ship,  a  factory,  or  a  cattle  ranch; 
and  in  proportion  to  its  efficacy  the  party  gains  elections, 
the  army  wins  battles,  the  ship  makes  a  safe  voyage, 
the  factory  turns  out  the  largest  amount  of  merchan- 
dise at  the  smallest  possible  cost,  and  the  cattle  ranch 
prospers  in  the  numbers  and  quality  of  its  stock  and  in 
the  returns  from  its  market.  No  enterprise  can  do 
well  without  organization,  which  is  the  machine  under 
a  longer  name.  Of  course  a  machine  may  vary  in  its 
claims  upon  party  support;  it  may  come  to  represent 
only  a  cabal  of  the  party  and  make  up  in  trickery  what 
it  lacks  in  votes;  and  here,  precisely,  is  where  the 
direct  primary,  instituted  to  take  control  away  from  the 
machine  and  vest  it  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  voters, 
may  be  able  to  undo  the  stratagems  of  the  cleverest 
reformers  and  make  the  worst  machine  practically  in- 
vulnerable. 

Do  we  need  to  do  more  than  point  out  that  a  machine 
or  a  boss  has  less  work  when  21  per  cent  of  the 
vote  cast  will  nominate  than  when  it  requires  51  per 
cent?  When  the  boss  can  keep  out  of  sight  and  make 
the  voters  do  his  work  for  him,  as  under  the  present 
system,  is  there  any  reason  why  he  should  hark  back 
enviously  to  the  day  of  caucus  and  convention  ?  All  the 
machine  now  has  to  do  is  to  encourage  a  lot  of  people 
to  run  in  the  direct  primary  for  a  given  nomination 
and  then  concentrate  upon  the  one  it  wants.  It  gets  its 
favorite  with  a  small  vote,  while  the  other  candidates 
divide  the  rest  of  the  ballots  into  small  and  negligible 
detachments.  The  only  disturbing  force  is  the  partici- 
pation of  the  political  enemy,  but  a  machine  can  more 
easily  enlist  him  on  its  side  than  it  can  a  disgruntled 
faction  of  its  own  party. 

Every  experiment  we  have  with  the  direct  prim  i- 
and  with  the  referendum  and  recall  goes  to  sh 
the   political   methods  of  the   republic   are   wi 
those  of  the  democracy — that  political  authoril 
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gated  to  the  few  by  the  many  may  be  trusted  to  bring 
safer  and  more  judicious  results  than  political  authority 
directly  exercised  by  the  masses.  That  was  the  view 
of  the  founders  of  American  institutions,  who  kept 
democracy  within  town-meeting  bounds,  where  the  con- 
cerns were  small  and  understood  by  every  one.  giving 
larger  affairs  to  men  who.  for  their  wisdom,  knowledge, 
and  force,  were  granted  representative  powers.  The 
system  is  precisely  that  which  obtains  all  through  the 
business  world  of  affairs.  When  a  ship  goes  to  sea  the 
power  to  control  it  is  vested  in  a  set  of  competent 
officers.  Democracy  might  suggest  a  vote  of  the  crew 
as  to  what  should  be  done  in  a  storm,  but  that  method 
would  probably  wreck  the  ship,  or  cripple  it,  or  retard 
its  voyage.  A  railway  system  is  not  run  by  direct  vote 
of  its  shareholders.  They  confer  their  powers  by 
ballot  on  men  who  know  how,  and  these  in  turn  select 
experts  to  operate  the  line.  The  result  is  seen  in  divi- 
dends. A  bank  is  run  by  the  republican  method.  If 
even7  loan  or  other  investment  were  decided  by  a  vote 
of  the  stockholders,  the  democratic  method,  the  bank 
would  not  last  long.  Nor  could  so  complex  and  mighty 
an  affair  as  our  government  long  withstand  the  appli- 
cation of  pure  democracy  to  its  voting  processes.  Gov- 
ernment is  a  science.  Its  human  conditions  precedent 
are  natural  aptness,  study,  a  taste  for  administration, 
the  mental  and  moral  functions  of  leadership.  Xot  all, 
or  half,  or  five  per  cent  of  men  are  born  with  these 
special  qualities;  the  great  majority  are  unfitted  by 
nature  and  training  for  the  guidance  of  large  affairs: 
yet  those  who  demand  a  purely  democratic  form  of 
government  insist  that  they  shall  rule  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers.  Legislation,  whatever  the  organic  law 
has  to  say  about  it,  must  be  referred  to  them,  and  if  the 
Constitution  is  in  the  way,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
Constitution.  They  must  decide  upon  tariff  and  finan- 
cial questions,  even  diplomatic  questions,  off-hand,  in 
five  minutes'  occupancy  of  a  voting  booth,  rubber  stamp 
in  hand.  The  issues  of  war  and  peace  would  be  theirs 
to  solve  at  the  instigation  of  yellow  newspapers.  One 
needs  but  state  the  obligations  to  expose  the  folly  of  the 
method  and  to  lend  a  force  which  should  be  irresistible 
towards  bringing  the  nation  back  to  the  voting  institu- 
tions with  which  it  started  and  which  has  resulted  in 
a  country  as  prosperous  and  great  as  it  is  free  and  inde- 
pendent in  the  exercise  of  its  powers. 


Choosing  "the  Best  Books." 
Harvard's  ex-head  must  not  be  unduly  depressed  be- 
cause the  Burlington  railroad  officials  have  turned  down 
his  five-foot  book-shelf.  The}-  claim  to  have  given  it 
a  fair  trial  on  the  four  limited  trains  running  from  Chi- 
cago to  Denver,  having  installed  the  selected  volumes 
more  than  a  year  ago  and  kept  a  record  of  the  number 
of  times  the  books  were  called  for.  Certainly  that 
record  is  not  encouraging  on  a  surface  view.  The 
trains,  it  seems,  carry  an  average  of  more  than  four 
hundred  passengers  over  a  journey  exceeding  a  thou- 
sand miles,  and  yet  in  a  couple  of  months  there  were 
but  thirty-five  demands  on  the  five-foot  shelf.  This 
looks  bad,  a  reflection,  in  fact,  on  the  mentality  of  Bur- 
lington passengers,  until  note  is  taken  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  books  were  available.  It  appears  they 
were  kept  locked  up  and  could  be  obtained  only  upon 
application  to  the  porter.  That  alters  the  case  entirely. 
To  requisition  the  services  of  a  Pullman  porter  in  any 
capacity  means  another  tip,  and  it  may  well  be  that 
the  failure  of  Burlington  passengers  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  classics  approved  by  Dr.  Eliot  resolves  itself  into 
a  commendable  repulsion  to  increase  the  librarian's 
rake-off. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  at  least  probable  that 
the  adoption  of  the  open-shelf  policy  in  connection  with 
the  Eliot  classics  might  not  have  led  to  a  more  satis- 
factory result.  People  can  not  be  forced  to  read  by 
rule.  If  it  were  possible  to  learn  the  history  of  all  the 
hundred-best-book  enterprises,  it  would  probably  be 
found  that  nothing  but  failure  awaits  the  individual 
who  attempts  infallible  prescriptions  for  the  equipment 
of  a  first-class  mental  interior.  Because  Dr.  Eliot  has 
found  his  five-foot  books  the  best  for  himself  is  pre- 
sumably the  strongest  proof  that  other  readers  would 
do  well  to  avoid  them.  He  and  all  the  other  best- 
b  indred  advocates  might  with  equal  reason  advise  us 
as  to  the  best  hundred  pills,  or  the  best  hundred  tunes, 
ir  the  best  hundred  pictures.  At  the  utmost,  all  that 
".  conscientious  perusal  of  any  selection  of  books  can 
-suit  in  is  to  impart  to  the  reader  a  fine  level  of 
superior  stodginess.  For  different  people  read  for  dif- 
ferent purposes;  some  for  pleasure,  some  in  conformity 


to  the  usages  of  polite  society ;  but  not  many  as  a  bus 
ness  investment,  a  casting  of  the  bread  on  the  waters 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  come  back  "an'  buttered,  too.  fer 
sartin.'" 

After  all,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  symbolist 
who  traces  a  likeness  between  reading  and  eating  and 
drinking.  The  brain  has  its  moods  of  ravenous  hunger 
and  epicureanism.  Sometimes  it  wants  a  full  meal  of 
solid  body;  sometimes  a  mere  snack  of  tempting  dainties 
Besides,  as  each  man  is  "heir  to  all  the  ages,"  his  book 
cravings  will  infallibly  reflect  the  generations  which 
make  up  his  mental  equipment.  If  the  primitive  asserts 
itself  today  and  calls  for  an  orgy  of  uncooked  flesh  and 
blood,  the  Elizabethan  strain  may  avow  itself  tomorrow 
and  demand  a  banquet  of  romance.  One  hour  the  lust 
of  Red  Man  conquest  makes  Cooper  in  season,  another 
the  Puritan  conscience  may  not  be  allayed  save  by  a 
dose  of  Hawthorne.  Hence  the  folly  of  the  best 
hundred  dictators,  whose  labors  result  mainly  in  people 
being  led  to  use  books  as  furniture  to  adorn  their  rooms 
rather  than  enrich  their  minds.  Your  browser  is  the 
best  book-lover  after  all,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  "every  size  of  readers  requires  a  genius  of  cor- 
respondent capacity."  As  well  make  shoes  all  of  one 
size  or  pattern  as  libraries  of  one  rigid  mold.  At  the 
most  those  cast-iron  lists  are  but  monuments  to  the 
"deceitfulness  of  hope  and  the  uncertainty  of  honor." 
The  golden  rule  is  that  of  Montaigne,  who  in  the  read- 
ing of  books  sought  only  to  please  himself,  and  if  one 
volume  did  not  appeal  to  him,  promptly  reached  for 
another.  t 

Changing  Functions  of  the  Pulpit. 

"Decline  in  the  authority  of  the  pulpit"  and  "the  in- 
tolerable demands  upon  his  profession"  are  given  as 
reasons  why  a  Chicago  Protestant  clergyman  has  re- 
signed his  charge.  This  minister  finds  that  it  does  not 
matter  much  to  public  opinion  what  he  says,  however 
earnestly;  and  that  the  calls  upon  him  to  be  a  charity 
trustee,  bond-broker,  gymnasium  director,  chief  settle- 
ment-worker, corresponding  member  of  the-  American 
Peace  Society,  member  of  the  Civic  Federation,  and 
trustee  of  the  boys'  athletic  field  are  too  exacting  and 
not  altogether  to  his  taste.  So  he  has  doffed  his  "cus- 
tomary suit  of  solemn  black,"  this  Chicago  clergyman, 
and  will  look  about  for  secular  employmen.. 

Complaint  about  the  waning  authority  of  the  pulpit 
is  not  new  and  the  occasion  for  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
highest  tribute  which  can  be  paid  to  the  free  press,  the 
free  school,  and  to  free  speech.  A  theocracy,  to  be  a 
successful  one,  must  count  upon  a  certain  degree  of 
superstitious  acceptance,  not  to  say  credulity,  among 
those  who  receive  the  pulpit's  message.  No  one  knows 
this  better  than  the  Vatican,  which  keeps  its  followers 
ignorant  where  it  can,  and  where  it  can't,  seeks  to  sup- 
plant the  influence  of  the  common  school  and  the  free 
college  with  that  of  parochial  schools  and  church  uni- 
versities where  knowledge  is  elaborately  misdirected. 
In  New  England  and  the  communities  derived  from  it, 
the  Protestant  pulpit  held  its  supremacy  so  long  as  the 
Sunday-school  influence  could  be  extended  to  public 
schools  and  the  colleges  were  kept  sectarian ;  and  while 
the  press,  for  business  reasons,  did  not  dare  express 
itself  on  religious  questions  in  a  w-ay  not  pleasing  to 
the  presbyteries.  Over  a  large  part  of  the  East  the 
atmosphere  was  pretty  black  with  sermons  even  into 
the  'sixties,  and  in  the  'seventies  also  until,  at  least,  the 
prosperity  which  vanished  in  1873  came  back  in  quad- 
rupled volume  and  turned  human  interest  to  the  more 
material  things  of  life.  Then  there  came  a  visible  de- 
cline in  the  influence  of  preaching.  Schools- multiplied 
and  expanded  and  the  protests  of  Roman  Catholic  tax- 
payers did  something  either  to  take  Scripture  readings 
and  hvmn-singing  out  of  them  or  to  render  the  usual 
morning  services  perfunctory.  In  the  older  universities 
attendance  on  chapel  was  made  elective.  State  colleges 
or  universities  grew  in  number,  and  these,  of  course, 
had  to  be  non-sectarian.  They  loosed  a  host  of  young 
investigators  who  would  not  take  the  Bible,  least  of 
all  the  theological  speculations  derived  from  it,  for 
granted.  Cornell  University-,  founded  in  186S,  never 
required  compulsory  religious  attendance,  but  employed 
the  greatest  preachers  of  whatever  denominations  would 
lend  them  in  turn  on  Sunday  mornings.  Even  Catho- 
lics were  not  disbarred,  though  they  held  aloof.  Finally 
Ingersoll  took  the  popular  platform,  and  his  influence, 
which  grew  more  expansive  every  year  until  his  death, 
had  much  to  do  with  the  spread  of  agnosticism  in  the 
pulpit  under  the  guise  of  Higher  Criticism,  which  has 
sapped  the   old   foundations   of  theology   and   left  the 


Protestant  minister  without  a  definite  answer  to  the 
questions  of  the  inquiring  soul.  And  the  minister  with- 
out a  gospel  which  he  believes  himself  and  which  lie 
can  impress  upon  others  has  no  reason  to  wonder  why 
his  authority  has  gone.  When  the  pew  can  reply  to 
its  own  spiritual  inquiries  as  well  as  the  priest,  it  has 
no  use  for  the  priest  as  a  teacher. 

This  state  of  dissatisfaction  or  apathy  in  churches 
makes  it  difficult  to  get  the  best  class  of  young  men  to 
enter  the  ministry,  and  this,  in  turn,  adds  to  the  causes 
of  pulpit  decadence.  It  is  noticeable  we  have  no  minis- 
ters left  who  are  intellectual  rivals  of  our  statesmen, 
our  university  presidents,  our  political  leaders,  our  best 
editors,  or  our  captains  of  industry.  The  Beechers  and 
Spurgeons,  the  Channings  and  Cuylers,  of  America  and 
England,  have  left  no  spiritual  descendants  of  their 
own  stature.  At  the  great  crises  who  wants  to  hear 
the  word  from  the  pulpit?  Generally  the  solvent 
phrases  come  from  the  editorial  rooms,  to  which  the 
seats  of  the  mighty  have  long  since  been  transferred. 

Yet  in  the  very  complaint  of  the  Chicago  clergyman 
— the  "intolerable"  call  for  the  things  which  direct  and 
ameliorate  the  life  of  the  young  and  the  poor,  is  re- 
vealed a  mission  for  the  ministry — one  which  is  needed 
and  for  which  the  ministry  is  fit.  One  may  no  longer 
reach  the  people  with  the  relics  of  an  outgrown  theo- 
logical dogmatism.  The  pew  may  no  longer  feel  in- 
terested when  a  preacher  takes  a  mindless  flight  into  the  | 
unknown.  Dogma,  dealing  in  miracles  and  relying  upon 
credulity,  may  no  longer  loosen  the  devotion  of  men  and 
women  who  think.  But  for  all  that,  the  pulpit  has  its 
mission  of  good,  its  revelation  to  humanity,  its  appeal 
to  the  higher  nature,  its  function  of  relief  for  mind 
and  body.  The  Chicago  pulpiteer,  now  happiiy  out  of 
an  uncongenial  life,  had  no  reason  to  sneer  at  the  pur- 
suits of  charity,  which  were  those  of  the  Master;  he 
could  have  been  in  much  worse  work  for  his  kind  than 
to  inculcate  the  sound  mind  in  the  sound  body;  settle- 
ment work  is  a  process  by  which  the  apostles  made 
their  proselytes  among  the  lowly  and  the  poor;  the  inr 
culcation  of  peace  is  labor  worthy  of  the  followers  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace;  all  these  semi-secular  activities  which 
the  Chicago  man  found  too  exacting  are  those  whii 
mark  some  of  the  spheres  of  influence  in  which  tl 
Protestant  minister  may  still  be  of  service  and  gain 
reputation.  Nor  need  he  cease  to  be  a  spiritual  force 
while  the  worship  of  God  remains  common  to  all  re 
ligions  and  all  sects.  But  let  him  forever  dismiss  thf 
hope,  if  he  holds  it,  that  he  will  rule  from  a  high  pulpil 
as  Cotton  Mather  and  Jonathan  Edwards  did  or  evel 
as  Finney  and  Moody  did,  spiritual  popes  whom  theil 
followers  bowed  down  to  as  to  those  who  could  loosi 
or  bind  in  the  world  to  come.  The  day  for  that  illusioi 
has  gone;  the  day  of  reason  is  here;  and  if  there  i 
not  so  much  faith  as  there  was  in  ojd  forms  of  biblica 
interpretation,  there  is  still  the  opportunity  to  lift  m 
to  higher  levels  and  nobler  altitudes  of  life — to  m; 
them  better  fitted,  not  for  a  problematical  future  worl 
but  the  w-orld  thev  live  in. 


Flannery  and  the  Toga. 

The  question  of  what  we  shall  do  with  Flannery  h: 
been   answered  by  that  distinguished   gentleman  hi: 
self.     He  wants  to   be   elected   United   States   senai 
from   California.     This   useful   ambition   he   has   1 
held,  and,  on  the  occasion  when  former  Mayor  Phel 
sought   the   senatorial   indorsement   of   his   party, 
Flannery  intervened  and  got  it  for  himself.     At 
time  the  Republicans  held  all  the  senatorial  cards, 
they  hold  them  yet,  but  one  never  knows  what  may  ha] 
pen  in  this  day  of  Republican  faction-fighting;  and  th 
leader  of  a  forlorn  Democratic  hope  now  may  fall  hei| 
to  a  triumphant  election  the  next  time.     Who  kno' 
but  that  the  toga  of  the  late  Stephen  M.  White,  wS 
several  tucks  let  out  and  new  flask  pockets  sewed 
may  yet  envelop  the  noble  figure  of  the  former  polii 
commissioner,  covering  as  with  a  silken  compassion 
memories  and  scars  of  that  grievous  day  in  the  pool 
room. 

But  we  do  not  mean  to  borrow  unnecessary  trouble 
for  even  Flannery,  in  those  sanguine  moments  whi 
come  to  the  most  conservative  dealer  in  wet 
about  closing  time,  does  not  expect  to  win  the  ti 
right  now.  He  is  simply  moving  into  position 
gazing  beyond  the  present,  through  a  glass  redly,  J' 
the  noble  prize;  and  he  is  willing  to  bide  his  time, 
we  need  have  no  fear  that  the  cause  of  good  goverr 
ment  in  this  town,  the  kind  that  is  transforming  A 
place  into  the  Paris  of  America,  will  lose  Flannery  J 
the  critical  time  of  its  development.     He  will  be  hi 
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to  do  what  he  can  to  spread  liberal  ideas  about  family 
entrances,  private  rooms  near  the  bars,  nickel-in-the- 
slot  machines,  road-houses,  pool-rooms,  and  other  fa- 
cilities of  Paris  civilization  :  and  having  done  his  duty, 
especially  his  "full'  duty,  we  can  give  him  the  toga  later 
with  a  sense  of  gain  to  the  State  unembittered  by  any 
feeling  of  mere  municipal  loss. 


Prison  Reform  and  Sentiment. 

When  George  V.  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain  one  of  the  first  wishes  he  expressed  was  that 
something  should  be  done  to  bring  renewed  hope  to  the 
prison  population  of  his  dominions.  Of  course  that 
wish  was  respected  by  the  authorities,  but  its  gratifica- 
tion took  a  new  form.  In  past  generations  the  acces- 
sion of  a  new  sovereign  has  been  signalized  by  the 
absolute  release  of  a  number  of  prisoners;  in  the  case 
of  George  V  the  policy  was  adopted  of  making  a  pro 
rata  reduction  of  sentences  over  the  entire  prison  popu- 
lation. This  has  resulted  in  leniency  being  shown  to 
some  eleven  thousand  prisoners,  from  whose  sentences 
in  their  sum  total  no  less  a  period  than  five  hundred 
years  has  been  struck  off. 

In  harmony  with  this  novel  method  of  manifesting  a 
king's  good-will  towards  the  most  miserable  of  his  sub- 
jects, the  closing  days  of  the  British  Parliament's  ses- 
sion were  rendered  notable  by  the  Home  Secretary's 
exposition  of  a  far-reaching  scheme  of  prison  reform. 
At  the  root  of  this  scheme  lies  the  determination  to 
reduce,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  upholding  of  law 
and  order,  the  number  of  first  offenders  committed  to 
jail.  Such  law-breakers  are  to  be  treated  in  that  spirit 
of  probationary  leniency  which  is  represented  by  the 
indeterminate  sentence  now  so  general  in  this  country, 
and  when  fines  are  imposed  as  alternatives  to  imprison- 
ment reasonable  time  is  to  be  allowed  for  the  payment 
of  those  fines  ere  the  offender  is  clapped  behind  the 
prison  door.  Inasmuch  as  last  year  ninety  thousand 
persons  were  sent  to  prison  in  default  of  fine  payment, 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  innovation  promises  to  protect 
a  vast  number  from  that  first  taint  of  jail  life  which 
has  transformed  so  many  thousands  into  criminals. 
Further,  to  safeguard  still  more  novices  in  crime  from 
the  fatal  prison  taint,  young  offenders  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  twenty-one,  guilty  of  minor  offenses,  are 
to  be  sentenced  to  defaulters'  drill  of  a  disciplinary 
rather  than  a  punitive  character.  Other  features  of  the 
hew  scheme  contemplate  the  reduction  of  solitary  con- 
finement from  six  months  to  one  month  save  in  the 
fcase  of  confirmed  criminals,  the  institution  of  lectures 
and  concerts  as  a  means  of  rescuing  the  mentality 
and  spirituality  of  convicts  from  the  sullen  backwater 
in  which  they  are  liable  to  stagnate,  and  an  effort  to 
coordinate  in  a  systematic  way  the  labors  of  those 
'numerous  agencies  engaged  in  reformation  and  rescue 
work. 

',  On  a  broad  view,  then,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  latest 
ittempt  at  prison  reform  attacks  the  problem  from  two 
joints.  It  aims  to  make  entrance  into  prison  more  dif- 
icult,  and  exit  more  easy.  Who  can  doubt  that  that 
.vay  wisdom  lies?  There  is  always  a  danger  that 
attempts  to  solve  the  baffling  problem  of  criminality 
'will  err  on  the  side  of  sentimental  humanitarianism. 
'\Vhen  the  reformer  looks  back  on  the  past,  and  is  re- 
ininded  that  less  than  a  century  ago  the  sentence  of 
[■leath  was  imposed  for  offenses  which  today  are 
thought  to  be  adequately  expiated  by  a  month  or  two 
f.f  confinement,  he  is  liable  to  lose  all  sense  of  propor- 
tion, and  to  ask  himself  seriously  whether  the  standards 
>f  the  present  do  not  still  savor  too  much  of  barbarism. 
[After  all,  crime  is  relative,  the  reprobation  of  which 
akes  its  color  from  changing  moral  standards.  Crime 
lepends  primarily  upon  the  conception  of  the  state,  for 
"vhere  there  is  no  state  against  which  to  be  disobedient 
ihere  can  be  no  crime.  And  then  there  is  the  further 
actor  of  the  sense  of  wrong,  which  varies  from  age 
Bo  age  and  is  different  for  different  nations.  Hence 
'hose  countless  criminal  laws  which,  serious  enough  to 
•ast  generations,  are  merely  food  for  merriment  today, 
ind,  as  a  set-off  to  those  absurdities,  modern  ages  have 
iiade  crimes  of  actions  which  by-gone  peoples  would 
I  ave  regarded  as  harmless.  Such  are  some  of  the  con- 
|iderations  which  may  well  suggest  caution  when  the 
lendency  to  deal  lightly  with  criminality  becomes  too 
i  renounced.  In  an  age  when  standards  are  shifting. 
|nd   when  human   judgment   is   more   responsive  than 

iver  to  humanitarian  ideals,  there  is  grave  need  that 
very  innovation  be  carefully  pondered.  Not  only  have 
<e  no  settled  theory  of  punishment,  but  there  is  the 
urtlier   disturbing   thought   that   social   and   economic 


conditions  may  be  responsible  for  much  that  is  regarded 
as  punishable.  Emerson's  words  are  still  true:  "We 
make,  by  distrust,  the  thief  and  burglar  and  incendiary, 
and  by  our  court  and  jail  we  keep  him  so."  After  all 
we  have  not  outgrown  the  necessity  of  being  guided 
by  the  maxim  of  sagacious  Bacon :  "In  causes  of  life 
and  death,  judges  ought  (.so  far  as  the  law  permitteth) 
in  justice  to  remember  mercy;  and  to  cast  a  severe  eye 
on  the  example,  but  a  merciful  eye  upon  the  person." 

At  this  stage  of  civilization,  no  one  can  think  without 
sympathetic  pity  of  the  innumerable  thousands  who  have 
lost  for  the  time  the  chief  joy  of  life;  to  whom  the 
dawning  of  each  new  day  is  not  a  call  to  renewed  free- 
dom of  activity,  to  the  pleasure  of  congenial  labor,  the 
companionship  of  friends,  the  love  of  family.  And  no 
one  can  wish  other  than  godspeed  to  even'  effort  which 
promises  to  lessen  the  number  of  those  so.  miserably 
shut  off  from  all  that  nature  and  human  comradeship 
can  give.  Yet  pity  may  defeat  its  own  end  if  it  is  not 
intelligent.  There  can  be  no  dallying  with  crime  as 
such.  Law  can  not  afford  to  be  sentimental  or  weak. 
By  all  means  let  ever)-  effort  be  made  to  thwart  the 
manufacture  of  criminals,  to  rehabilitate  those  who 
have  fallen  by  the  way,  but  in  the  last  resort  crime 
which  is  recognized  as  crime  must  be  repressed  with 
unflinching  rigor.  t 

Massed  Capital  and  Prosperity. 

One  of  the  chief  functions  of  united  or  corporate 
wealth  is  to  make  big  things  possible;  that  is  to  say, 
big  things  industrially  and  commercially.  While  indi- 
vidualism had  its  way,  the  growth  of  the  United  States 
was  slow  and  unambitious.  There  were  few  private 
fortunes  of  a  million;  the  average  prosperity  was  that 
of  a  day  of  small  beginnings  and  it  grew  out  of  the 
hoarded  sixpence  rather  than  the  busy  pound ;  the  spirit 
of  the  nation  was  laggard,  not  enterprising  in  outlay 
and  expressing  itself,  except  where  the  government  took 
a  hand,  in  terms  of  hundreds  of  thousands  rather  than 
of  millions. 

The  Civil  War  called  for  vaster  sums  than  the 
American  people  had  ever  massed,  and  in  the  nature  of 
things  it  raised  business  to  an  imperial  scale.  Contracts 
for  the  manufacture  of  arms,  munitions,  warships, 
clothing,  locomotives,  and  the  machinery  for  their  rapid 
production,  compelled  men  of  large  means  to  merge 
their  capital ;  and  the  corporation  as  we  understand  it 
came  into  being.  Eventually  corporations  went  into 
partnership  with  each  other,  and  the  result  was  not  only 
the  immense  development  of  resources,  as  in  the  way  of 
iron  and  steel,  oil,  and  other  staple  commodities,  but  the 
utilization  of  waste  products,  which  is  no  small  item. 
Indeed,  we  have  a  right  to  believe  that  the  by-products 
of  the  present  day  yield  more  money  than  the  main 
product  did  a  few  years  ago.  For  example,  note  the 
varied  output  of  the  great  pork-packers,  including 
bristles  for  hair-brushes  and  various  cleansers  made 
from  refuse  fat. 

Touching  the  latter  benefit,  one  may  find  handy  ex- 
amples in  the  lumber  industry.  The  old  system  of 
lumbering  was  to  set  up  a  small  sawmill  by  a  stream  and 
cut  the  trees  down  around  it,  a  tree  at  a  time.  The 
trunk,  sawed  in  handy  lengths,  was  hauled  to  the  mill 
by  horses,  a  slow  and  clumsy  process,  and  there  sawed, 
four  or  five  trunks  constituting  a  day's  work.  Now  a 
tree  is  felled  by  machinery,  is  hauled  out  of  the  woods 
by  a  steam-roller,  is  loaded  on  a  car  by  a  derrick  appa- 
ratus, hurried  to  the  mill,  where  it  is  quickly  reduced 
to  lumber.  The  tops  of  the  trees  have  been  saved  and 
the  undergrowths  which  the  tree  in  falling  crushed  and 
the  defective  hardwoods  growing  near  are  collected  and 
run  off  to  a  portable  chemical  plant,  where  from  one 
cord  of  this  material  is  secured  sixty  bushels  of  char- 
coal, ten  gallons  of  wood  alcohol,  and  145  pounds  of 
acetate  of  lime.  In  the  day  of  individualism  nothing 
of  this  sort  was  done;  and,  besides,  lack  of  the  trans- 
portation facilities  which  corporate  resources  alone 
could  have  brought  into  being  made  the  market  chiefly 
local.  With  large  available  wealth  to  meet  the  need, 
invention  has  been  summoned  and  rewarded,  science 
has  vielded  its  skill,  and  the  lumber  industry  has  fitted 
itself  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  a  continental 
empire.  Only  by  this  means  have  the  American  people 
been  able  to  develop  their  mines,  adequately  till  their 
fields,  open  up  their  wilderness,  reclaim  their  deserts, 
harness  their  rivers,  meet  their  own  manufacturing 
needs,  and  gain,  in  120  years,  more  wealth  in  the  mass 
or  per  capita  than  any  European  country  can  show  at 
the  end  of  a  thousand  years. 

It  is  the  custom,  especially  among  farmers,  to  de- 


claim against  aggregations  of  corporate  wealth  ;  yet  but 
for  its  influence,  its  ministry  to  the  industrious,  the 
farmers  would  be  scarcely  better  off  than  they  were  a 
hundred  years  ago.  That  was  the  day  of  log  cabins  and 
husk  beds  and  open-air  cooking;  the  day  of  homespun, 
and  tallow  dips,  and  of  corn  pone;  the  day  of  small 
schooling  and  long  hours  of  work  with  the  crudest  im- 
plements ;  the  day  of  barter  rather  than  of  sale ;  the  day 
when  progress  towards  what  are  now  looked  upon  as  the 
simplest  comforts  and  the  commonest  utilities  was  made 
but  at  the  pace  of  the  ox  team  or  the  battue.  Once  the 
farmer  was  a  crude,  whiskered  fellow  in  overalls  and 
a  hickory  shirt,  a  true  peasant,  poor  in  pocket  and  in 
mind ;  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water.  But  the 
typical  farmer  of  today  is  a  man  of  affairs,  watching 
the  markets,  organizing  his  farm  on  business  principles, 
educating  his  sons  and  daughters  and  laying  up  some- 
thing in  the  bank,  an  intelligent,  progressive,  generally 
well-to-do  citizen  and  taxpayer.  Why  the  change? 
Simply  because  the  men  he  is  asked  to  vote  down  as 
enemies  of  his  industrial  liberty  have  built  up  manu- 
facturing cities  full  of  people  who  consume  his  products, 
have  given  him  railroads  to  connect  him  with  the  mar- 
ket, and  have  by  their  great  activities  in  trade  and 
commerce  created  a  prosperity  in  which  he  gets  his 
share  according  to  his  ability  and  his  means.  He  of  all 
men  has  no  quarrel  with  capital,  and  capital,  realizing 
that  he  does  his  full  part  in  the  economy  of  things 
American,  has  no  quarrel  with  him. 
» 

Editorial  Notes. 

Our  American  aristocracy  feels  that  it  has  got  so 
far  along  that  it  can  quarrel  about  its  origin  and  com- 
pare dates.  Thus,  Consuelo,  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
a  Vanderbilt,  reproached  Mrs.  Nannie  Langhorne  Astor 
as  one  of  the  newly  rich,  whereupon  Mrs.  Astor  replied 
with  fine  scorn:  "Why,  Consuelo,  the  Astors  had 
stopped  skinning  skunks  generations  before  the  Yan- 
derbilts  began  collecting  ferry  tolls."  It  was  true 
enough,  but  what  matters  it  in  America,  where  the 
sure  foundation  of  aristocracy  is  wealth  rather  than 
birth?  If  the  latter  really  counted,  society  in  this  coun- 
try would  be  full  of  queer  people.  For  instance,  great- 
great-grandsons  of  Benjamin  Franklin  are  represented 
by  a  family  of  half  Japanese  children,  living  in  Tokio, 
only  distinguishable  by  a  somewhat  lighter  com- 
plexion from  the  slant-eyed,  shoebrush-haired,  wooden- 
shod,  kimonoed  urchins  about  them.  And  in  the 
person  of  a  bewhiskered  spieler  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco labor  unions,  whom  an  irate  restaurant  man 
knocked  down  the  other  day  for  bawling  "unfair"  about 
his  cafe  door,  appeared  one  Polk  Dallas  Edwards,  all 
three  genealogical  names  representing  notable  charac- 
ters in  American  history,  including  one  President.  As 
a  rule,  the  long-descended  American  family  is  like  a 
potato  plant,  the  better  part  being  under  ground.  It 
is  money  that  talks;  and  if  Polk  Dallas  Edwards  had 
an  Astor  or  Yanderbilt  fortune  he  might  have  easily 
placed  a  daughter  among  the  duchesses  or  a  son  in  the 
Life  Guards,  irrespective  of  his  undoubtedly  brilliant 
lineage.  

It  is  gravely  announced  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  likely 
to  be  at  odds  with  the  President  in  regard  to  conserva- 
tion. Except  that  Mr.  Taft  did  not  conserve  Pinchot. 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  there  is,  in  the  Taft-Ballinger 
policy,  for  the  Rough  Rider  to  quarrel  with.  The  pro- 
cess of  segregating  the  mineral,  oil  and  timber  resources 
has  gone  steadily  on  since  Roosevelt  retired,  and  only 
the  other  day  the  empire  of  solitude  in  California  alone 
was  widened  by  the  withdrawal  from  entry  of  800,000 
acres.  Much  more  conservation  than  there  is  would, 
except  for  the  opening  of  some  Indian  lands,  roll  back 
the  tide  of  westbound  homeseekers  altogether  and  give 
the  benefit  to  Canada,  where  the  material  welfare  of  the 
living  is  not  subordinated,  as  yet.  to  that  of  the  unborn. 


The  chief  lesson  of  the  fire  which  destroyed  the 
buildings  of  the  Brussels  Exposition,  at  a  loss  which 
will  not  be  less  than  $10,000,000,  is  that  a  world's 
fair  should  have  space  enough  to  place  its  big 
and  inflammable  structures  far  apart  and  at  a  safe 
distance  from  the  habitations  of  the  city. 


In   the    State   of   Chiapas.    Mexico,   a   bridge   which 
spans  the  Rio   Michol,  which,  with  its  approach, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  with  a  width  of  fifteen 
feet,  is  built  entirely  of  solid  mahogany.     The  bridge 
is  used  both  by   teams  and   by   foot    passengers, 
though  roughly  constructed,  is  very  substantial.     X 
of  the  massive  timbers  were  sawn,  as  there  is  not  a 
mill  in  the  region,  but  all  were  hewn  out  with  tl 
from  the  logs. 
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THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


By  Henry  C.  Shelley. 


Although  President  Taft  has  never  laid  claim  in  any  way 
to  that  omniscience  of  knowledge  which  is  the  proud  posses- 
sion of  his  predecessor,  he  triumphantly  survived  that  test  of 
distinguishing  between  things  that  differ  which  is  applied  to 
all  public  men  when  they  venture  to  speak  at  Provincetown. 
When  the  late  occupant  of  the  White  House  visited  that  his- 
toric spot  on  Cape  Cod  in  connection  with  the  rearing  of  the 
Pilgrim  Monument,  he  got  sadly  mixed  between  the  Pilgrims 
and  the  Puritans,  using  their  names  as  exact  synonyms.  His 
profound  knowledge  of  everything  took  no  note  of  the  fact  that 
the  Puritan  was  really  a  member,  and  a  devoted  member,  of 
the  Church  of  England,  whereas  the  Pilgrim  was  a  Separatist, 
with  whom  the  Puritan  in  England  would  have  no  communion. 
Of  course  Puritans  and  Separatists  were  alike  typically  rep- 
resented among  the  earliest  settlers  in  New  England,  but  the 
passengers  of  the  Mayflower  were  not  Puritans,  but  Sepa- 
ratists. Unlike  his  forerunner.  President  Taft  is  well  aware 
of  that  distinction,  and  he  must  have  taken  a  sardonic  pleasure 
in  his  speech  at  the  dedication  of  the  Pilgrim  Monument  in 
showing  by  inference  how  ignorant  the  Provincetown  speaker 
of  a  few  years  ago  was.  Mr.  Taft  pointed  out  that  the  Pil- 
grims were  not  of  the  nobility,  or  of  the  upper  middle  class, 
but  just  yeomen  from  the  land,  and  added  : 

The  differences  between  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  empha- 
size the  heroism  of  the  Plymouth  colonists.  The  Puritans 
had  been  a  very  powerful  party  in  England.  They  had  wealth 
and  social  prominence  and  influence.  When  they  came  they 
sailed  in  comfort  and  freedom  from  danger,  and  they  came 
in  thousands.  Not  so  with  the  Pilgrims.  They  were  the 
humble  men  whose  faith  was  extreme  in  its  simplicity,  and 
stern.  The  spirit  which  prompted  them  to  brave  the  seas, 
to  land  on  this  forbidding  coast  in  winter  and  to  live  here 
has  made  the  history  of  this  country  what  it  is. 


Usually  so  careful  in  its  statements,  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican blunders  sadly  in  its  notice  of  the  monument  to  Sir 
Edward  Pynchon,  a  cousin  of  the  founder  of  Springfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts. It  is  bad  enough  for  the  reader  to  be  informed 
that  the  English  Writtle  is  "a  village  in  the  town  of  Chelms- 
ford, of  which  Springfield  is  also  a  village,"  which  is  about 
equal  to  saying  that  "Concord  is  a  village  in  Boston,  of  which 
Lexington  is  also  a  village"  ;  but  that  is  a  venial  slip  compared 
with  the  assertion  that  John  Harvard  is  buried  in  St.  Saviour's 
Church,  Southwark,  England.  'Tis  true  the  genial  Autocrat 
sang: 

In  vain  the  delving  antiquary  tries 

To   find  the   tomb   where   generous   Harvard  lies. 

but  what  Holmes  meant  by  those  lines  was  that  the  exact 
site  of  his  grave  is  known  but  by  tradition.  If,  however,  the 
next  time  the  Springfield  Republican  takes  a  jaunt  to  Boston, 
it  will  select  that  not  inconspicuous  landmark  to  the  memory 
of  Bunker  Hill  as  its  guide,  and  then  seek  out  the  Phipps 
Street  burying-ground  at  Charlestown,  it  will  have  the  satis- 
faction of  being  within  a  few  yards  of  the  place  where  "gen- 
erous Harvard"  was  laid  to  rest. 


Rudyard  Kipling  has  been  unaccountably  silent  for  a  long 
time,  and  now  we  know  the  reason.  He  has  been  inventing. 
Would  it  not  be  possible,  he  has  been  asking  himself,  to 
evolve  some  type  of  air-cushioned  body  armor  which  would 
give  the  airman  at  least  one  chance  for  his  life  when  he  has 
to  drop?     He  thinks  it  would,  and  gives  his  reasons: 

As  far  as  I  can  make  out  at  present,  men  go  up  with  less 
protection,  except  against  cold,  than  the  catcher  of  a  baseball 
team,  and  with  less  body  guards  than  an  American  football 
player.  A  little  protection  about  the  head  and  shoulders 
might  make  all  the  difference  between  life  and  death  at  the 
moment  of  the  smash. 

I  suggest  a  helmet  of  rubber  inflated  on  the  crown  of  the 
head  and  round  the  back  and  over  the  collar-bone — the  whole 
need  not  be  much  heavier  than  a  wickerwork  singlestick  mask. 
What  you  want  is  the  protection  of  the  neck  against  a  back- 
ward or  forward  wrench. 


Away  in  the  Mediterranean,  at  Rantidi,  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  untouched  by  human  hands 
for  at  least  seven  centuries  before  Christ,  the  spade  of  the 
antiquary  has  uncovered  the  shrine  of  Venus,  otherwise 
Paphos,  or  Aphrodite,  or  Astarte,  whichever  you  please.  As 
was  fitting,  the  real  discoverer  was  a  peasant  of  pastoral 
occupation.     The  account  reads  like  a  page  from  Theocritus  : 

One  day  a  shepherd  was  sitting  on  one  of  the  ancient 
stonefields  of  Rantidi.  After  playing  for  a  long  time  on  his 
reed-flute  he  grew  tired  of  his  pastoral  airs  and  began  to 
scratch  with  his  long  staff  one  of  the  stones  at  his  feet.  As 
he  did  so  he  saw  appearing  on  the  surface  of  the  stone  in  two 
regularly  chiseled  lines  most  curious  signs  unknown  to  him 
and  quite  different  from  the  Greek  inscriptions  lying  about  in 
the  temple  yard  of  Kouklia,  his  native  home,  which  he  passed 
every  day  with  his  flock. 

There  the  idyl  ends.  The  shepherd  began  to  talk  of  his 
discovery,  and  his  reports  reached  learned  ears.  Then  di- 
plomacy had  to  be  used,  in  the  form  of  a  sumptuous  dinner, 
a  bulky  packet  of  tobacco,  and  much  baksheesh.  By  such  mun- 
dane inducements  was  the  shrine  of  Cupid's  mother  finally 
located,  henceforth,  no  doubt,  to  become  the  chief  magnet  of 
Cyprus.  

Half  an  hour  in  Berlin  is  sufficient  to  convince  the  most 
casual  observer  that  military  despotism  does  not  make  for 
the  amenities  of  life.  The  men  who  are  not  in  uniform — 
an  I  they  appear  a  minority — look  and  act  as  though  they 
had  but  just  slipped  out  of  martial  garb.  It  has  been  noted 
'a^ain  and  again   that   the   Berliner  takes  the  manners   of  the 

mp  into  his  daily  life,   and  even  though  he  be  a  clerk  in  a 

^ore  can  not  resist  a  martinet  behavior.     And  the  man  who  is 

of  has  been  an  officer  in  the  army  is  an  autocrat  of  the  worst 

description.     This  arises  from  the  fact  that  as  the  power  of 

the  Kaiser  is  based  on  the  army,  the  cult  of  the  officer  is  the 


most  potent  factor  in  German  life.  The  officer,  in  short,  is 
regarded  in  fact  and  theory  as  a  superior  being,  as  a  first-class 
man  compared  with  citizens  of  other  professions,  a  presump- 
tion which  is  of  course  fostered  by  the  military  authorities 
and  largely  accepted  in  German  society.  These  pampered 
martinets  are  specially  favored  in  the  dining-rooms  and 
drawing-rooms  of  the  land,  and  are  paid  much  homage  and 
given  the  places  of  chief  honor.  The  young  women  deem  it 
a  special  privilege  to  dance  or  flirt  with  anything  in  uniform, 
and  in  some  garrison  towns  many  restaurants  reserve  a  cer- 
tain number  of  tables  for  these  superior  beings,  citizens  being 
relegated  to  inferior  quarters.  What  wonder,  then,  that 
officers  associate  almost  solely  with  officers,  and  that  they 
are  ever  ready  with  their  contempt  for  a  man  in  a  black 
coat.  If  these  jacks-in-office  ordered  their  lives  in  accord- 
ance with  a  code  of  honor  in  keeping  with  their  pretensions 
the  state  of  Germany  would  not  be  so  censurable,  but  the 
recent  Allenstein  trial  led  to  an  expose  which  is  exceedingly 
distasteful  to  the  military  caste,  for  the  sworn  evidence  re- 
vealed conditions  of  moral  depravity  and  of  utter  absence  of 
decency  of  feeling  among  the  officers  of  the  garrison.  Hence 
the  confiscation  of  Herr  Harden's  paper,  the  Zukunft,  for  its 
trenchant  comment  on  the  "moral  lepers"  found  among  the 
Allenstein  officers.  Such  is  the  result  of  making  "the  military 
independent  of,  and  superior  to,  the  civil  power." 


So  Huber's  Museum,  that  delectable  resort  of  Ezra  and 
Reuben  on  East  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York,  is  no  more. 
For  more  than  a  generation  its  curious  odds  and  ends,  its 
alligators  and  turtles,  its  cases  of  minerals  and  seashells,  its 
relics  of  the  Civil  War  and  dismal  mummies,  its  collection 
of  weapons  that  had  been  used  in  a  murder,  its  mermaids  and 
pickled  snakes,  have  given  mild  enjoyment  to  countless  thou- 
sands, but  now  everything  has  gone  under  the  hammer.  In 
the  byways  of  its  life  New  York  has  many  points  in  common 
with  old  London,  Huber's  Museum  having  an  exact  parallel 
in  that  Don  Saltero's  which  was  a  favorite  haunt  with  Dick 
Steele.  The  Don  had  a  poetic  catalogue  of  his  treasures 
which  might  have  been  pirated  for  Huber's: 

Monsters  of  all  sorts  here  are  seen, 

Strange  things  in  nature  as  they  grew  so, 

Some  relics  of  the   Sheba  Queen, 
And  fragments  of  the  famed  Bob  Crusoe. 

But  Steele  found  fault  with  the  Don  for  some  of  his 
flights   of  imagination  : 

I  can  not  allow  the  liberty  he  takes  of  imposing  several 
names  (without  my  license)  on  the  collections  he  has  made, 
to  abuse  the  good  people  of  England ;  one  of  which  is  par- 
ticularly calculated  to  deceive  religious  persons,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  well-disposed,  and  may  introduce  heterodox 
opinions.  He  shews  you  a  straw  hat,  which  I  know  to  be 
made  by  Madge  Peskad,  within  three  miles  of  Bedford ;  and 
tells  you,  "It  is  Pontius  Pilate's  wife's  chambermaid's  sister's 
hat."  To  my  knowledge  of  this  very  hat  it  mny  be  added 
that  the  covering  of  straw  was  never  used  among  the  Jews, 
since  it  was  demanded  of  them  to  make  bricks  without  it. 

Like  the  proprietor  of  the  New  York  museum,  Don  Saltero 
finally  disposed  of  his  collection  by  auction,  and  in  his  case 
as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Huber,  the  prices  realized  were  in 
pitiful  contract  with  the  one-time  attractiveness  of  the  objects. 
The  Don's  treasures  commanded  less  than  two  dollars  and  a 
half  apiece,  and  the  average  for  the  Huber  exhibits  was 
probably  less.  . 

With  the  imminence  of  college  and  university  reopenings, 
it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  the  paucity  of  professional  salaries 
will  emerge  once  more  as  a  topic  for  indignant  comment.  It 
has  been  treated  by  a  member  of  the  fraternity  with  con- 
siderable humor  within  the  past  few  months,  the  conclusion 
being  that  one  saving  professor  had  calculated  that  if  he 
perseveres  in  laying  by  at  his  present  rate  until  he  reaches 
the  age  of  eighty-two  he  will  have  sufficient  to  support  himself 
and  his  family  for  a  year  and  three  months.  But  the  pro- 
fessors who  so  piteously  deplore  their  lack  of  means,  their 
debts,  their  devices  to  meet  financial  obligations,  have  at  least 
the  classical  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  colleagues  of 
ancient  times  were  no  better  off.  Libanius,  the  famous 
sophist  of  the  fourth  century,  has  left  a  picture  of  profes- 
sional poverty  which  is  as  modern  as  the  plaint  of  any  victim 
of  learning  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  change  the  word  sophist  into  pro- 
fessor : 

Some  of  these  sophists  do  not  even  have  homes  of  their 
own,  but,  like  cobblers,  they  live  in  rented  houses.  Those 
who  have  bought  houses  are  still  in  debt  for  the  purchase 
money,  and  therefore  in  worse  plight  than  those  who  have 
not.  One  of  them  has  three  servants,  another  two,  and  a 
third  not  even  two,  and  the  servants  are  all  insolent  and  ill- 
behaved,  because  they  are  so  few  in  number.  This  sophist 
blesses  his  stars  that  be  has  only  one  child,  that,  having 
several  children,  thinks  himself  in  great  misfortune,  a  third 
has  to  be  careful  that  he  gets  no  children,  while  the  fourth 
acts  the  sensible  part  and  avoids  matrimony  altogether.  It 
used  to  be  the  case  that  those  who  were  engaged  in  this  pro- 
fession went  to  the  silversmith's  and  left  orders  for  goods, 
and  then,  standing  by,  conversed  with  those  who  did  the 
work,  sometimes  finding  fault  with  the  workmanship,  and 
sometimes  pointing  out  something  better;  sometimes  praising 
those  who  were  quick,  and  sometimes  urging  on  the  slow. 
But  these  have  the  most  of  their  conversation  with  the  bakers, 
not  asking  for  the  bread  that  has  been  promised  them  or 
demanding  back  their  money,  but  making  excuses  for  what 
they  themselves  owe.  Always  saying  that  they  will  pay,  they 
are  always  compelled  to  take  more,  and  so,  beset  by  two 
opposing  evils,  they  have  to  avoid  and  seek  the  same  per- 
sons ;  for  they  avoid  by  reason  of  their  debts,  and  they  seek 
by  reason  of  their  needs.  Then,  when  the  debts  have  grown 
to  great  size  and  there  is  nothing  wherewith  to  pay  them, 
they  take  their  wives*  ear-rings  or  bracelets,  removing  them 
from  their  wives'  persons,  and,  carrying  them  to  the  baker's, 
leave  them  in  his  hands,  cursing,  as  they  do  so,  the  profession 
of  letters. 

Perhaps  the  American  professor  may  deem  his  Greek  proto- 
type a  more  fortunate  mortal  in  having  a  wife  who  would  give 
up  her  jewels  to  pay  the  baker's  bill,  but  the  Greek  might 
reply  that  he  had  no  Pittsburg  benefactor. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


A  Rajput  Nurse. 

"Whose  tomb  have  they  builded,  Vittoo  !  under  this  tamarind 
tree, 

With  its  door  of  the  rose-veined  marble,  and  white  dome 
stately  to  see, 

Was  he  holy  Brahman,  or  Yogi,  or  Chief  of  the  Rajput  line, 

Whose  urn  rests  here  by  the  river,  in  the  shade  of  the  beau- 
tiful shrine?" 

"May   it  please  you,"   quoth    Vittoo,   salaaming,   "Protector   of 

all  the  poor! 
It  was  not  for  holy  Brahman  they  carved  that  delicate  door; 
Nor   for   Yogi,   nor   Rajput   Rana,   built  they   this  gem   of   our 

land ; 
But  to  tell  of  a  Rajput  woman,  as  long  as  the  stones   should 

stand. 

"Her  name  was  Moti,  the  pearl-name  ;  'twas  far  in  the  ancient 

times ; 
But  her  moon-like  face  and  her  teeth  of  pearl  are  sung  of  still 

in  our  rhymes ; 
And  because  she  was  young  and  comely,  and  of  good  repute, 

and  had  laid 
A  babe  in  the  arms  of  her  husband,  the  Palace-Nurse  she  was 

made : 

"For  the  sweet  chief-queen  of  the  Rana  in  Joudhpore  city  had 

died, 
Leaving  a  motherless  infant,  the  heir  to  that  race  of  pride  ; 
The  heir  of  the  peacock-banner,  of  the  five-colored  flag,  of  the 

throne 
Which    traces    its    record    of   glory    from    days    when    it    ruled 

alone ; 

"From   times  when,   forth   from   the   sunlight,   the   first   of  our 

kings  came  down 
And   had   the   earth   for  his  footstool,   and  wore  the   stars   for 

his  crown, 
As  all  good  Rajputs  have  told  us  ;  so  Moti  was  proud  and  true, 
With  the  Prince  of  the  land  on  her  bosom,  and  her  own  brown 

baby  too. 

"And  the  Rajput  women'  will   have  it    (I  know  not  myself  of 

these  things) 
As   the   two    babes   lay   on    her    lap    there,    her    lord's   and    the 

Joudhpore  King's  ; 
So  loyal  was  the  blood  of  her  body,  so  fast  the  faith  of  her 

heart, 
It  passed  to  her  new-born  infant,  who  took  of  her  trust  its 

part. 

"He  would  not  suck  of   the  breast-milk  till   the   Prince 

drunken  his  fill ; 
He    would    not    sleep    to    the    cradle-song   till    the    Prince    was 
»  lulled  and  still ; 

And  he  lay  at  night  with   his  small   arms  clasped   around   the 

Rana's  child, 
As  if  those  hands  like  the  rose-leaf  could  shelter  from  treason 

wild. 

"For  treason  was  wild  in  the  country,  and  villainous  men  had 
sought 

The  life  of  the  heir  of  the  gadi,  to  the  Palace  in  secret 
brought ; 

With  bribes  to  the  base,  and  with  knife-thrusts  for  the  faith- 
ful, they  made  their  way 

Through  the  line  of  the  guards,  the  gateways,  to  the  hall 
where  the  women  lay. 

"There  Moti,  the   foster-mother,   sat  singing  the  children  to 

rest, 
Her  baby  at  play  on  her  crossed  knees,  and  the  King's  son  h 

to   her  breast ; 
And  the  dark  slave-maidens  round  her  beat  low  on  the  cyi 

bal's  skin 
Keeping    the    time    of    her    soft    song — when — Saheb  ! — there 

hurried  in 

"A  breathless  watcher,   who   whispered,   with  horror  in   eyes 

and  face : 
'Oh !  Moti !  men  come  to  murder  my  Lord  the  Prince  in  this 

place ! 
They  have  bought  the  help  of  the  gate-guards,  or  slaughtered 

them  unawares. 
Hark  !  that  is  the  noise  of  their  tulwars,  the  clatter  upon  the 

stairs !' 

"For   one   breath    she    caught   her   baby    from   her   lap   to    her 

heart,  and  let 
The  King's  child  sink  from  her  nipple,  with  lips  still  clinging 

and  wet, 
Then   tore   from   the   Prince  his   head-cloth,   and   the  putta  of 

pearls  from  his  waist, 
And  bound  the  belt  on  her  infant,  and  the  cap  on  his  brows, 

in  haste; 

"And  laid  her  own  dear  offspring,  her  flesh  and  blood,  on  the, 

floor, 
With   the  girdle   of  pearls  around  him,   and   the   cap   that   the 

King's  son  wore ; 
While  close  to  her  heart,  which  was  breaking,  she  folded  the 

Raja's   joy, 
And — even  as  the  murderers  lifted  the  purdah — she  fled  with 

his  boy. 

"But    there    (so    they    deemed)    in    his   jewels,    lay    the    Chota 

Rana,  the  Heir; 
'The  cow  with  two  calves  has  escaped  us,'  cried  one,  'it  is  right 

and  fair 
She  should  save  her  own  butcha ;  no  matter !  the  edge  of  the 

dagger  ends 
This   spark  of  Lord  Raghoba's  sunlight;   stab  thrice  and  four 

times,  O  friends  !' 

"And  the  Rajput  women  will  have  it   (I  know  not  if  this  can 

be  so) 
That  Moti's  son  in  the  putta  and  golden  cap  cooed  low, 
When  the  sharp  blades  met  in  his  small  heart,  with  never  one 

moan  or  wince, 
But  died  with  a  babe's  light  laughter,  because  he  died  for  a 

Prince. 

"Thereby  did  that  Rajput  mother  preserve  the  line  of  our 
Kings." 

"Oh !  Vittoo,"  I  said,  "but  they  gave  her  much  gold  and  beau- 
tiful  things. 

And  garments,  and  land  for  her  people,  and  a  home  in  the 
Palace  !     May  be 

She  had  grown  to  love  that  Princeling  even  more  than  the 
child  on  her  knee." 


"May  it  please  the   Presence!"  quoth  Vittoo,   "it  seemeth  not 

so  1  they  gave 
The    gold    and    the    garments    and    jewels,    as    much    as    the 

proudest  would  have; 
But  the  same  night  deep  in  her  true  heart  she  buried  a  knife, 

and   smiled, 
Saying  this  :     T  have  saved  my  Rana !     I  must  go  to  suckle  my 

child  I'  "  — Edwin   Arnold. 
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THE  ATTACK  UPON  MAYOR  GAYNOR. 


Expression  of  Greater  New  York's  Esteem. 


for  Mayor  Gaynor  only  when  she  seemed  about  to  lose 
him  by  the  bullet  of  a  murderer.  Indeed  the  first  re- 
ports said  that  the  mayor  was  dead,  and  for  a  time  the 
city  seemed  to  be  stunned  as  by  the  news  of  an  irre- 
trievable and  personal  disaster.  It  is  no  mere  figure  of 
speech  to  say  that  the  ordinary  sounds  of  the  street 
were  hushed  and  that  men  spoke  softly  as  though  in 
the  presence  of  a  domestic  grief.  Then  came  a  hopeful 
report  from  the  surgeons,  who  said  that  the  wound  was 
not  necessarily  a  fatal  one,  and  now,  ten  hours  after 
the  crime,  we  have  an  authoritative  assurance  that  there 
are  no  grave  symptoms,  and  that  if  these  can  be  warded 
off  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  the  issue.  But  the  wound 
is  a  bad  one,  and  that  it  was  not  instantly  fatal,  seeing 
that  the  bullet  was  fired  at  a  distance  of  two  feet,  is 
one  of  those  incomprehensible  facts  of  which  the  his- 
tory of  such  crimes  is  full. 

To  few  public  men  has  come  such  swift  popularity 
as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Gaynor.  Had  it  been 
coveted  perhaps  it  would  not  have  come  at  all,  but  the 
mayor  belongs  to  that  small  circle  of  public  officials  who 
expect  nothing,  and  who  make  not  the  smallest  bid  for 
applause  except  that  of  their  own  consciences.  No 
doubt  he  "did  politics"  as  one  of  the  unavoidable  duties 
of  his  position,  but  it  is  not  as  a  politician  that  he 
appeals  to  the  public  imagination.  With  all  his  grim 
exterior  and  a  personality  that  is  far  from  being  mag- 
netic, he  has  impressed  the  people  as  being  w-hole- 
hearted  in  their  service,  as  a  hater  of  oppression,  as  a 
friend  of  the  poor,  and  as  contemptuous  of  the  conven- 
tions that  strangle  action  and  initiative.  Nothing  is  so 
pleasing  to  the  masses  of  men  as  unconventionality  in 
pursuit  of  a  high  aim. 

Mr.  Gaynor  has  reached  that  point  in  public  esteem 
where  his  daily  sayings  and  doings  become  matters  of 
public  interest.  And  the  interest  is  nearly  always  an 
approving  one  because  both  sayings  and  doings  are 
marked  by  a  shrewd  common  sense  and  by  a  tang  of 
a  homely  philosophy  that  understands  both  the  facts  and 
their  significance.  "Nagging  at  me  does  no  good,"  he 
said  a  few  weeks  ago.  "My  job  is  not  easy.  I  shall 
no  doubt  make  mistakes,  but  judge  me  justly  and  help 
me."  To  a  magistrate  whom  he  appointed  recently  he 
wrote  a  letter  of  counsel  in  which  he  said,  "Make  a 
resolution  when  you  are  sworn  in  never  to  allow  your- 
self to  be  moved  by  political  influence  or  by  any  im- 
proper interference."  And  to  another  he  wrote,  "I  hope 
and  trust  that  the  morning  of  the  day  you  assume  this 
powerful  office  you  will  feel  more  like  bowing  your 
head  for  assistance  and  strength  than  strutting  about. 
Be  a  good  man  and  you  will  be  a  great  magistrate." 
And  to  still  another  he  wrote,  "Be  humble."  Then,  too, 
there  was  his  refusal  to  issue  a  license  to  a  certain 
busybody  who  wanted  to  preach  in  the  street  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews.  "Certainly  not,"  he  said  in 
effect.  "The  religion  of  the  Jews  is  just  as  good  as 
your  own,  and  in  fact  your  own  was  mainly  derived 
from  theirs."  All  these  things  and  many  more  were 
widely  quoted  to  his  credit,  and  the  public  approval 
was  marked  and  unstinted.  Even  the  closing  of  the 
midnight  restaurants,  which  struck  deeply  at  certain  spe- 
cial interests,  was  received  without  a  word  of  adverse 
criticism.  There  was  a  certain  distinctive  humor  in 
the  mayor's  opinion  as  to  the  rights  of  those  who  were 
"legitimately"  hungry  and  those  who  had  attained  to 
hunger  by  devious  ways,  that  appealed  to  the  public 
mind. 

But  perhaps  the  mayor's  most  notable  action  was  his 
warning  to  the  police  not  to  make  arrests  for  small 
offenses,  but  rather  to  issue  summonses,  and  so  to  place 
themselves  in  line  with  civilized  practice.     Only  those 

1  who  understand  the  shameful  evils  of  the  bailing  sys- 
tem will  appreciate  the  severity  of  this  blow  at  an  evil 
that  stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  decent  citizens  everywhere. 
But  Mr.  Gaynor  went  further  than  this.  He  gave  the 
police  to  understand  that  they  hold  no  property  interests 
in  human  beings  and  that  they  have  no  more  right  to 
bludgeon  a  tramp  or  a  friendless  boy  than  to  drag  a  mil- 
lionaire from  his  automobile.  Not  only  did  he  abate 
the  arrest  evil,  and  what  may  be  called  the  bludgeon 
evil,  but  he  put  an  end  to  the  plain-clothes  constable 
who  calls  himself  a  detective  as  an  excuse  for  loafing 
and  worse,  and  once  more,  it  is  only  those  who  know 

'  the  true  inwardness  of  the  "detective"  who  can  appre- 
ciate the  magnitude  of  the  reform.     And  the  mayor  was 

'not  among  those  complacent  officials  who  issue  an  order 
and  so  assume  that  something  has  actually  been  done. 

I  No  one  knows  better  than  he  what  such  orders  amount 
to  without  the  personal  supervision  that  insures 
obedience.  And  so  a  few  night  ago  Mr.  Gaynor  put  in 
an  appearance  at  the  night  court  in  order  to  see  for 
himself  how  the  police  dragnet  is  emptied  and  the  fate 

I  of  its  wretched  contents.  It  was  a  mauvais  quart 
d'heurc  for  the  police,  some  of  whom  may  have  ample 

I  leisure  to  ruminate  on  the  unprecedented  doings  of  the 

( city's  executive  and  on  the  note-book  in  which  he  made 
such  copious  entries. 
The  first  prisoner  was  a  boy  who.   incredible  as  it 

;  may  seem,  had  been  "disorderly."     The  case  would  have 

I  been  over  in  one  minute  but  for  the  mayor's  irrelevant 
question,  "How  did  you  get  that  bump  on  your  fore- 
head?"    The  boy  said  that  the  "cop"  had  hit  him,  and 

■the  "cop,"  being  asked  to  explain,  had  to  confess  that 
lie  had  hit  him,  but  did  not  quite  know  why  he  had  done 


so.  Down  went  that  policeman's  name  in  the  mayor's 
note-book.  Then  came  another  young  criminal.  He 
had  thrown  a  ball  in  the  street — New  York  boys  are  a 
desperate  lot — and  the  mayor  remarked  audibly  that  the 
officer  was  "silly."  The  next  was  a  girl  who  in  pur- 
suit of  her  ancient  calling  had  accosted  a  plain-clothes 
constable.  Mr.  Gaynor  looked  right  over  the  head  of 
the  girl  at  the  officer.  "Were  you  on  duty  in  street 
clothes?"  "Yes,"  replied  the  constable.  "I  thought 
that  there  were  no  officers  assigned  to  duty  in  plain 
clothes.  Who  sent  you  out?"  "Captain  O'Brien,"  was 
the  answer.  Then  there  was  another  entry  in  the  little 
book  and  one  that  portended  trouble  for  the  brave  Cap- 
tain O'Brien.  The  mayor  was  right  on  deck  all  through 
the  session  and  it  would  seem  to  the  casual  observer 
that  the  usual  roles  were  reversed  and  that  the  police 
were  in  deeper  trouble  than  the  prisoners.  The  mayor's 
note-book  became  a  charged  bomb  and  there  were  a 
good  many  uneasy  minds  that  wondered  when  and  how 
it  would  explode. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  mayor  has  arrested  the 
popular  imagination  or  that  the  poor  should  feel  that 
they  have  found  a  spokesman?  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
citizens  of  every  grade  should  recognize  and  appreciate 
a  power  and  an  intention  rare  enough  in  civic  adminis- 
tration, or  that  the  attack  upon  the  mayor's  life  should 
be  a  matter  of  personal  concern  throughout  the  length 
of  the  city?  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 

New  York,  August  9,  1910. 


Brussels,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Dresden,  Vienna, 
Budapest,  and  even  Rome  itself  would  not  be  today 
what  they  are  without  the  example  of  Paris.  It  was 
the  first  to  conceive  the  ideas  of  symmetry  and  spacious- 
ness, of  order  and  convenience,  and  of  wholesomeness 
and  cleanliness.  Mediaeval  Paris  was  a  labyrinthine 
tangle  of  narrow,  dark,  and  foul  passageways  and  alleys. 
The  original  Paris,  ancient  Lutetia,  was  nothing  more 
than  the  island  in  the  Seine  upon  which  the  cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame  stands ;  it  contained  at  the  period  of 
the  Revolution  a  great  number  of  small  streets,  fifteen 
or  twenty  churches,  and  a  population  of  20,000  or  more. 
Those  who  visit  it  today  find  the  island  given  over  to 
a  few  great  public  buildings;  the  courts,  an  immense 
hospital,  the  prefecture  of  police,  the  tribunal  of  com- 
merce, and  two  or  three  other  public  establishments. 
It  is  flanked  by  broad  and  smooth  stone  quays,  is  sym- 
metrically laid  out  with  open  squares  and  a  few  spacious 
streets,  and  not  more  than  perhaps  one-tenth  of  its  area 
is  occupied  by  private  buildings.  Thousands  of  small 
houses  were  cleared  away,  and  the  modern  island,  with 
the  restored  cathedral,  the  splendid  quays,  the  massive 
public  edifices,  the  new  bridges,  and  the  flower  market, 
made  its  appearance. 

All  world's  harness  race  records  were  eclipsed  at 
North  Randall  track.  Cleveland,  August  12,  when 
Uhlan,  black  son  of  Bingen  and  Blonde,  driven  by  Doc 
Tanner,  trotted  a  mile  in  the  phenomenal  time  of  1 :58J4 
to  sulky.  Paced  by  a  runner,  which  at  no  time  headed 
the  dashing  trotter,  Uhlan  circled  the  fastest  track  in 
the  world,  and  accomplished  an  unprecedented  feat  for 
light  harness  bred  horses.  The  mile  of  1 :58}4  by  Lou 
Dillon,  the  pacing  performance  of  Dan  Patch  of  1 :5S. 
and  all  other  world's  records  had  been  beaten.  Lou 
Dillon's  record  of  1 :58j^  was  made  in  October  at  Mem- 
phis, with  a  runner  in  front  to  serve  as  a  windshield. 
Dan  Patch's  performance  of  1 :55  was  made  under  a 
similar  arrangement  at  Hamline,  Minnesota,  in  1906. 
The  fastest  mile  ever  paced  without  a  wind  shield  in 
front  is  jointly  held  by  Audubon  Boy,  Star  Pointer, 
and  Minor  Heir  at  1:59}4-  The  fastest  mile  ever 
trotted  by  a  gelding  in  the  open  until  Uhlan's  last  three 
performances  of  2:02^4,  :01,  and  1 :58j4.  was  held  by 
Major  Delmar  at  2:03^4,  and  behind  wind  shield  of 
1 :59J4-  At  Columbus,  in  1901,  Cresceus  established  a 
world's  record  for  trotting  stallions  of  2:02}4-  Uhlan 
is  owned  by  C.  K.  G.  Billings,  and  was  bought  last  fall 
for  $35,000. 

Few  New  Yorkers  ever  stop  to  think  that  one  of  that 
city's  chief  attractions  is  the  surf.  Philadelphians  must 
go  fifty-six  miles  to  the  ocean ;  though  the  folk  of  Balti- 
more and  Washington  live  on  tidewater,  they  must  travel 
for  surf  bathing  to  the  Capes.  Boston  is  the  only  other 
large  town  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  (besides  New 
York)  that  has  the  ocean  at  its  back  door.  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  are  the  only  Pacific  Coast  cities 
within  trolley  ride  of  ocean  beach.  None  of  the  Mexi- 
can Gulf  cities  can  be  compared  to  New  York  as  a  sea- 
side resort,  and  as  to  New  Orleans,  another  Mecca  of 
the  pleasure-seekers,  that  lies  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  But,  includ- 
ing Coney  Island  and  Rockaway,  a  good  many  miles  of 
Greater  New  York  are  bounded  by  the  ocean.  This 
fact  (just  to  consider  the  money-making  side  of  it) 
means  an  enormous  revenue  to  the  metropolis  from  the 
inland  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  an  advantage  other 
great  world-centres,  such  as  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin, 
do  not  enjoy. 

Mount  Everest,  the  "apex  of  the  world,"  is  guarded 
from  approach  on  either  side  by  Tibet  and  Nepal,  un- 
doubtedly the  two  most  inaccessible  countries  in  the 
entire  earth.  The  mountain  range  between  Everest 
and  Kanchinjunga  contains  a  series  of  very  high  moun- 
tains, several  of  them  over  25.000  feet.  The  lowest  of 
the  mountains  in  this  range  are  higher  than  St.  Elias, 
in  North  Amertca. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Carl  Hagenbeck,  famous  buyer  and  trainer  of  wild 
animals,  has  been  familiar  with  tigers  for  fifty  years. 

Cardinal  Gibbons  has  just  entered  his  seventy- 
seventh  year.  He  was  born  in  Baltimore,  and  has  been 
a  cardinal  nearly  twenty-five  years. 

Lord  Strathcona  celebrated  the  ninetieth  anniversary 
of  his  birthday  on  August  6.  He  is  Canadian  High 
Commissioner,  and  is  busy  in  his  offices  in  London 
every  day. 

Joseph  and  Alexandre  Riel,  two  brothers  of  Louis 
Riel,  the  Canadian  leader  of  an  Indian  insurrection  in 
1885,  are  still  living  in  St.  Boniface,  Manitoba,  and  are 
widely  known  among  the  pioneers  of  the  fur-trade  time. 

George  E.  Kessler,  the  landscape  architect  of  Kansas 
City,  has  earned  fame  by  providing  his  home  city  with 
a  fine  system  of  boulevards,  and  by  adding  to  the  natural 
beauties  of  Fort  Worth,  Pensacola,  Memphis,  and  other 
Southern  cities. 

Count  de  Lesseps,  among  the  most  famous  of  French 
aviators,  has  recently  been  giving  exhibitions  of  the 
power  of  his  aeroplane  in  Canada.  He  is  particularly 
at  home  among  his  countrymen  in  the  Dominion,  as  he 
speaks  no  English. 

Richard  Burdon  Haldane.  British  secretary  of  state 
for  war,  is  well  beyond  his  fiftieth  year,  but  he  thinks 
a  day's  walk  of  sixty  miles  on  country  roads  just  the 
thing  for  his  health,  and  often  indulges  in  such  a  bit  of 
strenuous  exercise  in  spite  of  his  years  and  two  hun- 
dred pounds  weight. 

Wallace  Goodrich  is  another  American  who  is  con- 
tending with  the  idea  that  opera  conductors  must  come 
from  Italy  or  Germany.  Mr.  Goodrich  was  born  in 
Massachusetts,  acquired  some  of  his  musical  education 
abroad,  and  now,  at  forty,  sits  in  the  conductor's  chair 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House. 

Miss  Clara  D.  True  is  the  head  of  the  Potrero  Indian 
Agency  in  California,  and  has  accomplished  some 
notable  reforms  since  taking  this  unusual  place  for  a 
woman.  Miss  True  had  been  teacher  of  an  Indian 
school  in  New  Mexico  before  she  was  chosen  for  her 
present  work  by  Indian  Commissioner  Leupp. 

Mme.  Georgette  Leblanc  Maeterlinck,  wife  of  the 
Belgian  dramatist  and  philosopher,  has  achieved  dis- 
tinction apart  from  that  pertaining  to  her  position  as 
the  wife  of  a  famous  writer.  Mme.  Maeterlinck  is 
known  as  an  opera-singer,  essayist,  lecturer,  and  as  a 
suggestive  commentator  on  her  husband's  works. 

The  Tsar  of  Bulgaria  is  the  only  monarch  who  ever 
went  up  in  a  flying  machine.  He  is  said  to  be  the  most 
unpopular  ruler  in  Europe,  yet  one  of  the  most  dili- 
gent, determined,  and  effective.  He  has  done  more  to 
pull  Bulgaria  together  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
His  kingdom  is  not  large,  but  the  head  of  it  rules. 

Huntington  Wilson  is  the  young  man  who  keeps  his 
mind  and  both  hands  on  the  direction  of  affairs  in  the 
Department  of  State  during  Secretary  Knox's  summer 
vacation.  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  United  States  minister 
to  Argentina,  in  addition  to  former  service  in  the  State 
Department,  and  is  eminently  diplomatic  in  disposition 
and  manner. 

George  C.  Boldt  came  to  America  in  1871  from  Ger- 
many, but  he  has  taught  New  York  hotel  proprietors 
a  good  many  things  in  the  line  of  necessary  improve- 
ments and  luxurious  appointments.  The  "peacock 
alley"  is  his  invention,  and  palm  gardens,  sun  parlors, 
and  royal  suites  have  been  wonderfully  developed  and 
beautified  under  his  direction. 

James  Edward  Gaffney,  who  for  nearly  twenty  years 
officiated  as  the  school  clerk  at  Eton,  has  just  retired. 
He  had  to  know  about  everything  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  school  down  to  the  initials  of  a 
member  of  the  third  form.  The  majority  of  famous 
Etonians'  names  are  to  be  found  in  his  "Tardy  Book." 
He  had  to  see  that  a  fresh  birch  was  made  for  every 
boy  "swished." 

Camille  Saint-Saens  completes  bis  seventy-fifth  year 
in  October,  and  instead  of  resting  on  laurels  he  is 
writing  the  text  for  his  nearly  completed  opera  "Deja- 
nira,"  the  subject  being  derived  from  one  of  the  trage- 
dies of  Sophocles.  In  his  young  days  Saint-Saens 
wrote  poetry  and  published  it,  and  then  he  entered  upon 
a  period  of  literature  covering  such  practical  studies  as 
political  economy. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Chalmers  Adams  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  journey  which  encircled  the  entire  South 
American  continent  within  three  years,  and  is  the  fir-t 
white  woman  to  set  foot  upon  many  [joints  reached  by 
her  in  her  travels.  Mrs.  Adams  is  the  wife  of  Frank- 
lin Adams,  editor  of  the  "Bulletin  of  the  International 
Bureau  of  American  Republics."  A  California!!  by 
birth,  as  is  also  her  husband.  Mrs.  Adams  became  in- 
terested in  the  early  Spanish  history  of  the  Pacific- 
Coast.  This  led  her  to  study  the  Latin-American  re- 
publics, and  before  Mr.  Adams  became  identified  with 
the  Bureau  of  American  Republics  she  bad  accompa- 
nied him  on  an  extensive  trip  through  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America.  Then,  starting  from  Panama,  the  couple 
traveled  southward  through  Ecuador.  Peru.  Chili,  P 
gonia.  Argentina.  Brazil.  Guiana,  Venezuela,  I 
and  other  countries,  including  the  West  [ndies, 
a  trip  of  approximately  forty  thousand  miles. 
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NO  LADY. 

Relating  the  Social  and  Political  Activity  of  Shrimp  Horan. 


Mrs.  Ezra  Hoyt  Bennington  descended  the  staircase 
of  "New  York's  most  famous  hostelry"  with  the  non 
chalance  of  long  custom.  She  had  several  times  that 
winter  run — if  such  an  action  may  be  ascribed  even 
figuratively  to  a  lady  of  Mrs.  Bennington's  age  and 
proportions — over  from  Boston  in  the  interests  of  the 
great  Cause.  In  her  hand  she  carried  some  letters- 
as  Mrs.  Jennie  Joralemon  Jones,  the  local  society's 
president,  had  not  called,  she  proposed  to  spend  the 
short  time  till  dinner  going  through  her  mail. 

Mrs.  Bennington  trailed  into  the  writing-room,  but 
despite  the  demand  of  her  unopened  letters,  she  leaned 
back  in  her  desk-chair  to  take  a  short  breathing  spell. 
She  was  a  bit  tired,  having  arrived  in  town  at  1 :30, 
attended  a  convention  luncheon  at  two  with  speeches 
dragging  on  till  4:30.  and  even  while  waiting  for  the 
refractory  Mrs.  Joralemon  Jones  she  had  revised  the 
manuscript  of  the  booklet  she  was  getting  out  entitled. 
"Are  You  Aware  ?"  She  therefore  sat  idle  at  her  desk 
toying  with  the  much-monogramed  stationery,  and 
watching  the  parade  which,  brook-like,  goes  on  forever 
in  a  New  York  hotel  of  the  better  sort.  She  had  never 
before  stopped  here  alone,  preferring  one  of  the  smaller, 
exclusive,  downtown  hotels:  but  her  husband,  the 
judge,  had  had  to  give  up  the  trip  at  the  last  moment, 
and  as  rooms  had  been  engaged  it  did  not  seem  worth 
while  to  change  for  so  short  a  stay. 

"How  they  do  dress,"  she  observed  to  herself,  and 
mentally  compared  her  own  Boylston  Street  frock  with 
the  airy  concoctions  floating  past.  "I  don't  know 
what  we  are  coming  to."  And  with  this  profound  re- 
flection she  began  to  busy  herself  with  her  mail. 

She  had  snatched  it  up  off  the  hall  table  as  she 
was  leaving  for  her  train  and  it  was  decidedly  mis- 
cellaneous. A  chauffeur  in  Denver  wished  to  come 
to  her,  passage  prepaid:  a  young  man  in  Milpitas, 
California,  having  seen  her  name  in  suffrage  literature, 
addressed  her  as  "Dear  Friend."  and  asked  if  she  could 
get  him  a  position  in  the  grand  opera  company  in  "her 
town":  a  woman's  banking-house  in  Chicago,  newly 
organized,  besought  her  to  take  a  thousand  shares  as 
the  independent  woman's  friend.  The  last  was  a  mis- 
sive from  a  person  who  signed  himself  "One  of  the 
Contrary  Sex."  and  below,  in  smaller  letters,  Tohn  P. 
Biles: 

Coffeeville,  Monday. 
My  Dear  Priscilla  :  You  probably  less  expect  a  letter 
from  me  than  from  anybody  you  know.  So  here  goes  tor  a 
nice  long  fraternal  letter.  I  picked  up  the  paper  this  morning 
and  read  that  you  are  greatly  interested  in  Women's  Rights. 
That  partially  explains  ibis  spiel.  After  giving  our  sublime 
tenets  much  thought.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
can  best  win  votes  for  our  cause  if  we  do  not  attempt  to 
assist  the  incompetents  in  mismanaging  our  municipal  and 
national  affairs,  but  rather  relieve  the  brute  sex  of  all  work 
and    mismanage    everything    ourselves. 

The  other  day  I  was  idling  in  my  office  when  enter  a 
sergeant  of  police.  After  identifying  me.  he  remarked  he  had 
a  warrant  for  my  arrest.  He  said  it  so  pleasantly  I  took  it 
as  a  compliment  and  asked  him  to  be  seated.  We  chatted  for 
a  while,  then  I  asked  him  what  he  would  like  me  to  do  ? 
He  rose  to  go  and  said  my  bail  was  fifty  dollars.  Now  I  had 
just  balanced  my  bank-book  to  forty-nine  dollars  and  thirty- 
seven  cents,  so  I  asked  him  to  be  seated  again.  I  asked  him 
if  he  did  not  think  it  unfair  to  fix  my  bail  at  fifty  dollars 
when  any  scrub  crook  wTOuld  be  allowed  a  thousand,  and  that 
an  arrest  made  by  a  sergeant  should  call  for  not  less  than 
five  thousand.  That  seemed  to  please  the  old  fellow,  for  he 
fixed  it  accordingly.  As  he  started  to  go  I  asked  him.  "What 
if  I  don't  pay  my  bail  ?"  He  answered  promptly  that  I  would 
be  kept  in  jail  for  contempt  of  court.  That  made  me  sit  up 
and  take  notice,  and  I  hastened  to  ask.  "What  if  I  don't  own 
an   automobile  ?" 

"Well,  then."  he  said,  scratching  his  chin,  "it  must  be  for 
something  else."  Eut  he  usually  arrested  tor  speeding.  He 
sat  down  again  and  went  through  his  papers.  Pretty  soon 
he  exclaimed  with  triumph,  "Oh,  here  it  is.  It  is  for  not 
having  out  a  red  light  when  you  excavated  your  basement. 
You  own  the  hole  in  the  ground  at  X  and  Y  Streets." 

Now  I  do  not  own  this  particular  hole.  It  belongs  to  my 
wife,  and  I  knew  what  would  happen  to  that  poor  wretch 
if  he  tried  to  arrest  her.  It  called  for  prompt  heroics,  so  I 
said,  "If  you  will  kindly  wait  a  few  moments  I  will  send  for 
a  lawyer  to  look  after  the  case." 

Policeman  politely  obeys,  and  enter  lawyer.  The  three  of 
us  went  to  the  station  together,  the  sergeant  far  enough  behind 
to  be  in  easy  gun-shot.     We  had  the  case  set  for  Monday. 

Monday  at  nine  I  presented  myself  with  my  lawyer  friend. 
The  prison  door  opened  and  a  score  of  battered  men  and 
women  filed  up  before  the  police  judge.  He  fined  each  and 
ever;'  one  and  warned  them  to  keep  away  from  the  red 
lights.  I  heartily  wished  I  had  never  heard  of  my  own  red 
light.  Each  pleaded  guilty  and  they  w-ere  sent  back  to  their 
cells. 

My  lawyer  said  to  me,  "Let's  see,  yours  was  for  not  having 
out  a  red  light,  wasn't  it?"  With  that  he  jumps  up  and  whis- 
pers to  the  judge.  They  seemed  to  agree,  for  my  lawyer 
started  to  leave  the  room,  motioning  me  to  follow.  As 
we  left  my  lawyer  remarked.  "We  will  let  the  fellow  who 
swore  out  the  complaint  do  the  waiting.  They'll  forget  to 
tell  him." 

"Is  that  all?"  I  asked. 
"It  is  off,"  w-as  his  reply. 

Suffering  Suffragettes !  Isn't  that  enough  to  make  a  suf- 
fragist of  any  one3  It  did  of  me.  My  wife  sends  her  re- 
gards  and  my   brother   his  love.     I   do  both. 

John  P.  Biles. 

"Facetious."  she  ejaculated,  and  "Impossible."  as  she 
made  her  way  to  the  dining-room.  John  P.  Biles  had 
not  raised  her  opinion  of  the  sex.  Thank  Fortune  she 
had  married  a  man  who  did  not  wax  jocose  at  her  ex- 
pense, who  agreed  with  the  phrases  oftenest  on  her 
Ins:  "It  is  a  form  of  vanity  that  causes  any  woman. 
»  i  matter  what  her  age.  to  assert  that  she  is  not  treated 

xactly  as  is  a  man.  Let  her  preserve  her  proper  dig- 
and   she   may   go   anywhere   unmolested."     Little 

ltd  she  suspect  that  she  was  pushing  on  to  her  Water- 
loo. l 


The  head  waiter  selected  Mrs.  Bennington  from  a 
considerable  waiting-list  at  the  dining-room  door. 
Though  she  was  wedged  in  between  two  very  tall  men, 
her  gray  hair  and  distinguished  bearing  worked  their 
spell  upon  the  head  waiter,  for  head  waiters  are  apt  to 
be  the  most  discriminating  of  men. 
"This  way,  madam,"  he  bowed. 

Mrs.  Bennington  followed  him  through  the  dining- 
room  to  a  small  table  in  a  sequestered  nook  near  the 
musicians.  He  ostentatiously  pulled  out  her  chair  and 
seated  her.  He  hovered  about  for  several  moments 
unarranging  and  rearranging  the  knives  and  forks. 

"The  gentleman  stepped  aside  for  a  minute,  I  pre- 
sume, madam."  he  ventured. 

"Gentleman !  There  was  no  gentleman,"  returned 
Mrs.  Bennington. 

"I  beg  pardon,  madam,  were  you  not  with  the  tall 
gentleman  with  the  white  moustache?" 

"I  most  certainly  was  not."  retorted  Mrs.  Bennington 
with  decision. 

Then  the  animated  shirt  front  dropped  these  words: 
"I  am  very  sorry,  madam,  but  I  must  ask  you  to  retire. 
No   lady   unaccompanied   by   a   gentleman    may    dine 

here " 

"Do  you  know  who  I  am?"  and  Mrs.  Bennington  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  him  in  her  most  superior  manner. 

"I  can  not  help  it.  madam.  Were  you  the  lady  presi- 
dent of  these  United  States  I  could  not  permit  it.  You 
see  for  yourself,  ma'am,  there's  not  a  lady  in  this  here 
dining-room  who  hasn't  got  a  gentleman  with  her." 

Mrs.  Bennington  raised  her  glasses  and  swept  the 
room  with  a  fine  scorn.  It  was  as  the  oracle  had  said. 
Of  course  there  were  not  enough  to  go  around,  but 
at  each  table  sat  at  least  one  man.  passport  into  the 
promised  land  for  these  over-dressed  specimens  of 
femininity.  But  could  it  be.  Mrs.  Bennington  asked 
herself,  that  she  was  to  be  judged  by  the  same  stand- 
ards? Her  lip  curled  as  she  remarked  caustically.  "I 
should  judge  from  the  appearance  of  many  of  these — 
ladies,  that  they  most  probably  picked  up  their  escorts 
on  the  streets." 

But  Thomas  knew  his  business :  "Even  so.  madam. 
If  the  picking  up  is  done  before  they  enter  the  dining- 
room  door  it  makes  no  difference  to  us.  I  must  ask 
vou  to  retire." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say "  Mrs.  Bennington  gasped. 

This  was  shocking,  grossly  immoral !  She  settled  back 
firmly  in  her  chair,  Puritan  determination  spread  over 
her  features.  "I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  can 
pay  for  my  seat  and  I  intend  to  stay." 

But  if  generations  of  Puritans  gave  to  Mrs.  Ben- 
nington the  courage  of  her  convictions,  years  of  waiting 
had  taught  Thomas  that  he  must  not  show  the  white 
feather  on  his  own  domain.  He  motioned  toward  the 
door.  Mrs.  Bennington  saw  two  men  appnfaching  and 
grasped  the  situation.  She  was  about  to  be  ejected. 
Tomorrow  every  newspaper  in  Xew  York  would  head- 
line the  event:  "Sputtering  Suffragette  Shown  Side- 
walk." 

She  pulled  herself  together.  "Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  a  man.  any  man.  gains  a  woman  admission  to 
the  dining-room?" 

"That's  it.  and  get  out  of  here  pretty  quick  or  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  use  force." 

Mrs.  Bennington's  expression  was  truly  awful  as  she 
rose  and  swept  from  the  room.  Once  in  the  hall  she 
had  a  feminine  desire  to  weep  with  rage,  but  she  sum- 
moned her  will-power  and,  with  a  calm  exterior,  pre- 
sented herself  at  the  desk :  "Send  for  a  messenger  boy 
and  be  quick.     It's  important." 

This  is  where  the  Shrimp  comes  in.  He  was  the 
quickest  boy  in  the  office :  otherwise  Ignatius  O'Brian. 
or  Jakey  Goslinsky.  or  Alphonse  Soule,  would  have  been 
chosen  hero  of  this  tale,  for  they  were  all  standing  to 
gether  in  the  front  office  when  the  call  from  the  Piazza 
came  in.  Barring  the  ability  to  sprint,  which  was  as 
much  due  to  his  size  as  anything  else — he  was  a  funny 
little  person  with  the  quizzical  little  face  of  a  mis- 
chievous fourteen-year-old — any  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  would  have  answered  heroic  requirements, 
for  he  was  not  of  the  story-book  order  with  a  widowed 
mother  and  six  sisters  to  support,  and  had  never  saved 
a  little  girl  from  drowning.  He  was  not  personally 
acquainted  with  a  single  relative  of  his  except  a  cousin 
with  whom  he  bunked  in  a  two-dollar-a-week  room  in 
Monroe  Street. 

The  cousin,  Ignatius  O'Brian.  heard  the  call  of  the 
desk  man  now  through  the  tumult  and  gave  him  a 
nudge.    "Say,  kid,  yer  wanted." 

"I  jes'  come  in.  A  feller  don't  get  no  let-up  in  this 
here  joint,  and  that's  no  kid."  Muttering  mutinously 
the  Shrimp  advanced  slowly  toward  the  desk. 

"Aw,  cut  that  out."  said  the  man  in  charge.  "It's  a 
party  from  the  Piazza  wants  a  hurry-up,  so  we're 
sendin'  'em  a  feller  with  somethin'  in  his  head." 

The  Shrimp's  heart  sank  into  his  boots  as  he  pre- 
sented himself  before  Mrs.  Bennington.  His  profes- 
sion seldom  brought  him  into  such  close  contact  with 
the  Four  Hundred.  They  usually  transacted  their  busi- 
ness through  maids,  bell-hops,  and  porters. 

Mrs.    Bennington    eyed    him    critically   through    her 
glass.     "Your  age?"  she  inquired,  severely. 
"Twenty-one  last -week." 

She  breathed  her  relief.  "Very  well."  she  answered, 
rising.  "Do  as  you  are  told  and  I'll  make  it  all  right 
with  you.  Follow  me."  and  to  his  surprise,  she  led  the 
way  to  the  dining-room. 

"I  am  accompanied  by  a  man,  and  I  shall  dine  here 
and  now,"  spoke  Mrs.  Ezra  Hoyt  Bennington,  and  her 


tone  was  decisive.     Xot  all  the  head  waiters  in  Chris- 
tendom could  thwart  her  now. 

More  confusion,  an  order  issued  in  suppressed  tones, 
bell-boys  swarmed,  there  was  talk  of  the  police.  The] 
night  clerk,  wildly  disheveled,  appeared  upon  the  scene  | 
of  action;  the  august  gentleman  manager  was  sent  for 
as  a  last  resort.  But  even  his  well-bred  remonstrances 
apparently  fell  as  lightly  upon  the  head  of  Mrs.  Ben- 
nington as  the  blowings  of  thistledown  on  the  head  of  a 
calla  lily,  and  she  stood  remote  and  unruffled  as  one 
amid  the  growing  redness  of  faces  and  raising  of  voices. 
"I  intend  to  remain,"  reiterated  Mrs.  Bennington 
In  the  midst  of  the  general  chaos,  a  short,  stout, 
middle-aged  man  who  had  been  peering  over  his  glasses 
at  the  constantly  increasing  group  from  his  lonely  table 
rose  and  walked  boldly  over. 

"\\  hy,  how  do  you  do,  Priscilla.  Anything  I  can  do 
for  you?" 

Mrs.  Bennington  shook  hands.  "How  do  you  do? 
When  did  you  leave  Coffeeville?  I  had  no  idea  you 
were  here." 

"Xeither  had  I  that  I'd  be  here,  till  night  before  last," 
returned  Mr.  Biles,  "till  ten  minutes  before  train  time. 
Just  got  in  on  a  little  business.  Going  back  on  the 
Owl.     But  what's  the  trouble  here?" 

Mrs.  Bennington  maintained  a  dignified  silence. 
There  was  not  much  else  to  do,  as  the  proprietor,  the 
clerk,  the  head  waiter,  and  several  minor  personages 
were  already  explaining  to  him  the  situation. 

"Why  that's  easy !"  laughed  Mr.  Biles.     "You  come 

over  and  have  dinner  with  me.  Priscilla.     I'm  alone." 

The   proprietor  looked  his   relief,   the   clerk   took   a 

side  step  or  two.  the  bell-boys  receded  to  the  hall  and 

the  Shrimp  backed  into  a  dinner  party. 

But    Mrs.    Bennington    said    in    a    firm,    cool    tone,  I 
"Thank  you.  my  dear  John ;  I  appreciate  your  interven-| 
tion.     Indeed   I   am  deeply  grateful   and   I   shall   hopei 
to  see  you  before  you  leave  for  the  West,  but  I  could 
not  think  of  it." 

"But "     Mr.  Biles's  face  was  a  study.    The  com-l 

plexities  of  Priscilla  Wolcott's  nature  had  baffled  himl 
as  a  young  man,  but  years  of  experience  with  a  wife II 
and  three  daughters  had  taught  him  much.     "Was  it,"l 
he  asked  himself,  "out  of  consideration  for  old  times 
or  was  she — merely  stubborn  ?" 

He,  of  course,  protested,  but  she  gave  him  to  under- 
stand very  subtly  that  it  was  "Impossible."  "My  love 
to  Mrs.  Biles  and  the  girls.  Aurevoir!  Later!"  And 
beckoning  to  the  perplexed  Shrimp,  she  made  straight 
for  a  table  that  was  being  vacated. 

When  the  Shrimp  "came  to"  he  was  sitting  opposite 
Mrs.  Bennington  at  a  table  well  toward  the  middle  ofi 
the  room.  She  had  ordered  dinner  for  one  and  was 
eating  her  oysters.  Five  courses  she  ordered  and  ate 
them  slowly,  deliberately.  As  he  watched  her  out  of 
the  tail  of  his  eye  he  ruminated,  "Gee !  aint  it  funny  de 
way  she  takes  a  bite  and  rubbers  around  and  den  takes 
anoder.  She  don't  care  no  more  for  hustlin'  dan  a 
nightwatchman." 

Indeed  it  was  half-past  nine  by  the  clock  when  Mrs. 
Bennington  rose  and  with  an  unusually  leisurely  gait 
sauntered  out  of  the  dining-room.  Even  in  that  jaded 
hostelry  people  stared  and  raised  their  eyebrows  as  if 
some  cross-continent  rider  had  appeared  in  their  midst, 
ox-team  and  all.  The  Shrimp's  badge  gleamed  de- 
lightfully under  the  lights,  but  Mrs.  Bennington  bore 
her  triumph  as  only  a  woman  and  a  Bostonian  could. 

She  led  the  way  to  a  secluded  corner  of  the  hall  and 
took  a  two-dollar  bill  from  a  nameless  retreat.  "This 
is  for  the  office.  You  have  been  of  great  service  to 
me.  I  am  exceedingly  obliged."  She  smiled  as  she 
pressed  the  bill  into  his  hand. 

"Yes.  ma'am,"  was  all  he  said,  but  he  was  fascinati 
and  bound  to  the  spot. 

"And  this."  went  on  Mrs.  Bennington,  "is  for  y< 
I  hope  you  will  go  and  buy  yourself  a  good  big  dinm 
and  have  a  good  time." 

The   Shrimp  was   speechless   for  the  moment.     Tl 
bill  was  a  Y,  and  tips  like  this  had  never  come  his  waft] 
even  at  the  Piazza.     As  he  turned  to  go  he  stammen 
out:     "I — I  want  to  tell  vou  you're  a — a  awful  kil 
lady." 

But    Mrs.    Bennington    let    drop    these    astoundi 
words:     "Y'oung  man,  I  am  not  a  lady,  though  you 
doubt  erred  through  ignorance.     I  am  an  able-bodi 
woman  who  is  fighting  like  many  another  woman 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  man." 

"Yes.  ma'am,"  answered  the  Shrimp,  respectfully. 
Mrs.  Bennington  hesitated  an  instant  then  peeled 
another  bill :     "Treat  the  boys,  too."  she  said,  smiling. 
It  was  the  same  smile  that  had  won  for  her  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Equality  Society.     "A  man  has  so  mm 
influence,"    she   continued.     "You    have   a   vote    n 
month,  and  remember — Votes  for  Women."" 

Out   in  the  night  the   Shrimp  tried   to   analyze 
woman's   fascination.     She   wasn't   so   young,   but 
was  a  good  looker  all  the  same.     In  his  set  ladies 
her  age  had  lost  all  their  subtle  charm.     With  his  ki 
it  was  a  matter  of  eyes  and  lips  and  pompadours:  wil 
her   it   lay   in   something  else.     He   was   sure   of 
thing — how  he  would  "go"  in  March. 

"Say.  Shrimp,  wish't  I'd  'a  been  there."  cried  I; 
natius,  his  eyes  sparkling  as  his  cousin  finished  relatii 
his  experiences.     "She  must  'a  been  a  swell  lady  ~ 

"You  don't  understand  it  at  all.  you  fellers." 
Shrimp  strutted  off.  hands  in  pockets,  with  the  kno' 
edge  of  true  superiority — "She  wasn't  no  lady.     StJ 
said  so  herself."  Genevieve  Thompson. 

Portland,  Oregon,  August,  1910. 
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THE  ACQUISITION  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


An  Inside  History  from  the  Diary  of  President  James  K.  Polk. 


Among  the  manuscript  treasures  of  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society  are  twenty-five  closely  written  volumes, 
each  consisting  of  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pages.  They  are  a  monument  to  the  industry  of 
James  K.  Polk,  eleventh  President  of  the  United  States, 
bearing  witness  to  application  in  record-making  which 
wholly  eclipses  that  of  the  immortal  Pepys.  These 
volumes  cover  a  period  from  August,  1845,  to  June, 
1849,  and  give  the  student  of  history  an  invaluable  in- 
side picture  of  the  administration  of  the  executive  who 
was  frequently  called  "Polk  the  Mendacious."  A  dis- 
cussion in  1845  with  Mr.  Buchanan  on  the  Oregon 
question  impressed  upon  Polk  the  "necessity  of  keeping 
a  journal  or  diary  of  events  and  transactions  which 
might  occur  during  my  presidency,"  and  that  self- 
imposed  task  he  discharged  with  a  fidelity  to  which 
the  twenty-five  volumes  bear  witness.  Now,  some  sixty 
years  after  the  last  entry  was  made,  Polk's  hurried 
notes  of  his  Cabinet  meetings  and  other  presidential 
labors  are  given  to  the  world  in  four  handsome  vol- 
umes, carefully  edited  by  Milo  Milton  Quaife  for  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  Polk's  administration 
saw  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
boundary,  the  admission  of  Texas,  and  the  acquisition 
of  California  and  the  great  Southwest,  it  will  be  obvious 
that  the  diary  contains  material  of  unique  historical 
interest.  Of  most  appeal  to  Californians.  however,  are 
those  entries  which  trace  day  by  day  the  course  of 
events  and  development  of  policy  which  led  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  their  own  State.  The  most  important  of 
these  entries  are  given  below  in  chronological  order: 

Tuesday,  i6th  September,  1845. — The  Cabinet  met  today,  all 
the  members  present.  Despatches  were  read  from  Dr.  Par- 
rott,  the  confidential  agent  of  the  U.  S.  in  Mexico,  giving  an 
account  of  another  threatened  Revolution,  &  of  the  refusal 
of  Paredes  to  march  his  army  to  Texas.  Dr.  Parrott's  latest 
despatch  was  of  date  29th  August,  1S45.  He  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  there  will  be  no  declaration  of  war  against  the 
U.  S.  and  no  invasion  of  Texas  ;  that  the  Government  will  be 
kept  employed  to  keep  down  another  revolution  which  was 
threatened.  He  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  Government  is 
desirous  to  re-establish  Diplomatic  relations  with  the  TJ. 
States,  and  that  a  Minister  from  the  U.  S.  would  be  received. 
In  these  opinions  Mr.  Black,  the  U.  S.  consul  at  Mexico,  of 
date  23rd  Aug't,  and  Mr.  Dimond,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Vera  Cruz, 
of  date  30th  Aug't  concurred.  After  much  consultation  it 
was  agreed  unanimously  that  it  was  expedient  to  re-open 
Diplomatic  relations  with  Mexico  ;  but  that  it  was  to  be  kept 
a  profound  secret  that  such  a  step  was  contemplated,  for  the 
reason  mainly  that  if  it  was  known  in  advance  in  the  U.  S. 
that  a  Minister  had  been  sent  to  Mexico,  it  would,  of  course, 
be  known  to  the  Brittish,  French,  and  other  Foreign  Ministers 
at  Washington,  who  might  take  measures  to  thwart  or  defeat 
the  objects  of  the  mission.  The  President,  in  consultation 
with  the  Cabinet,  agreed  that  the  Hon.  John  Slidell  of  New 
Orleans,  who  spoke  the  Spanish  language  and  was  otherwise 
well  qualified,  should  be  tendered  the  mission.  It  was  agreed 
that  Mr.  Slidell,  if  he  accepted,  should  leave  Pensacola  in  a 
National  Armed  vessel  &  proceed  to  Vera  Cruz,  without  dis- 
closing or  making  known  his  official  character.  One  great 
Dbject  of  the  Mission,  as  stated  by  the  President,  would  be  to 
adjust  a  permanent  boundary  between  Mexico  and  the  U. 
States,  and  that  in  doing  this  the  Minister  would  be  instructed 
:o  purchase  for  a  pecuniary  consideration  Upper  California 
md  Xew  Mexico.  He  said  that  a  better  boundary  would  be 
:he  Del  Norte  from  its  mouth  to  the  Passo,  in  latitude  about 
12  deg.  North,  and  thence  West  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Mexico 
;eding  to  the  U.  S.  all  the  country  East  and  North  of  these 
-ines.  The  President  said  that  for  such  a  boundary  the  amt. 
)f  pecuniary  consideration  to  be  paid  would  be  of  small  im- 
jortance.  He  supposed  it  might  be  had  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
nillions,  but  he  was  ready  to  pay  forty  millions  for  it,  if  it 
:ould  not  be  had  for  less.  In  these  views  the  Cabinet  agreed 
vith  the  President  unanimously. 

Saturday,  28th  March,  1846. — The  Cabinet  held  a  regular 
neeting  today  ;  all  the  members  present.  After  some  unim- 
>ortant  matters  of  business  were  disposed  of  I  brought  before 
he  Cabinet  the  State  of  our  relations  with  Mexico.  Des- 
>atches  received  from  Mr.  Slidell  rendered  it  probable  that 
:ie  would  very  soon  be  received  by  the  existing  Government 
n  Mexico  in  his  character  of  Minister  of  the  U.  States.  I 
tated  to  the  Cabinet  that  I  apprehended  that  the  greatest 
'bstacle  to  the  conclusion  of  a  Treaty  of  boundary,  such  as 
ie  had  been  instructed  if  practicable  to  procure,  would  be  the 
^ant  of  authority  to  make  prompt  payment  of  money  at  the 
ime  of  signing  it.  The  Government  of  Gen'l  Paredes,  having 
ecently  overthrown  that  of  President  Herrera,  was  a  military 
lovernment  and  depended  for  its  continuance  in  power  upon 
lie  allegiance  of  the  army  under  his  command,  and  by  which  he 
(ad  been  enabled  to  effect  the  late  revolution.  It  was  known 
bat  the  Government  of  Paredes  was  in  great  need  of  money, 
nd  that  in  consequence  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  Treasury 
nd  the  deranged  state  of  finances,  the  army  upon  whose  sup- 
ort  Gen'l  Paredes  depended  to  uphold  him  in  power,  being 
adly  fed  and  clothed  and  without  pay,  might  and  probably 
•  'ould  soon  desert  him,  unless  money  could  be  obtained  to 
upply  their  wants.  I  stated  that  if  our  minister  could  be 
uthorized  upon  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  to  pay  down  a  half  a 
.lillion  or  a  milUon  of  dollars,  it  would  enable  Gen'l  Paredes  to 
,ay,  feed,  and  clothe  the  army,  and  maintain  himself  in  power 
ntil  the  Treaty  could  be  ratified  by  the  U.  S..  and  the  subse- 
•uent  installments  which  might  be  stipulated  in  the  Treaty 
aid.  Indeed  I  thought  that  the  prompt  payment  of  such  a  sum 
(light  induce  him  to  make  a  Treaty,  which  he  would  not 
therwise  venture  to  make.  In  these  views  there  seemed  to 
2  a  concurrence.  The  question  followed  how  an  appropria- 
'on  could  be  obtained  from  Congress  without  exposing  to 
tie  public  and  to  Foreign  Governments  its  object.  That  ob- 
,:ct,  as  may  be  seen  from  Mr.  Slidell's  instructions,  would  be 
,1  adjusting  a  boundary  to  procure  a  cession  of  New  Mexico 
I  California,  &  if  possible  all  North  of  latitude  32  deg.  from 
ie  Passo  (El  Paso)  on  the  Del  Norte  &  West  to  the  Pacific 
cean ;  or  if  that  precise  boundary  can  not  be  obtained,  then 
lie  next  best  boundary  which  might  be  practicable  so  as  at 
'  1  events  to  include  all  the  country  East  of  the  Del  Norte 
'id  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  For  the  boundary  desired,  see 
r.  Siidell's  instructions.  The  Cabinet  thought  it  important 
at  Mr.  Slidell  should  have  the  command  of  the  money  to 
,  ake   a   prompt  payment  on   the   Signature  of   the   Treaty. 

,  Wednesday,  13th  May,  1846. — Mr.  Buchanan  read  the  draft 
;   a  despatch  which  he  had  prepared  to  our  Ministers  at  Lon- 


don, Paris,  and  other  Foreign  Courts,  announcing  the  declara- 
tion of  \\  ar  against  Mexico,  with  a  statement  of  the  causes 
and  objects  of  the  War,  with  a  view  that  they  should  com- 
municate its  substance  to  the  respective  Governments  to  which 
they  are  accredited-  Among  other  things  Mr.  Buchanan  had 
stated  that  our  object  was  not  to  dismember  Mexico  or  to 
make  conquests,  and  that  the  Del  Norte  was  the  boundary  to 
which  we  claimed  ;  or  rather  that  in  going  to  war  we  did  not 
do  so  with  a  view  to  acquire  either  California  or  New  Mexico 
or  any  other  portion  of  the  Mexican  territory.  I  told  Mr. 
Buchanan  that  I  thought  such  a  declaration  to  Foreign  Gov- 
ernments unnecessary  and  improper;  that  the  causes  of  the 
war  as  set  forth  in  my  message  to  Congress  and  the  accom- 
panying documents  were  altogether  satisfactory.  I  told  him 
that  though  we  had  not  gone  to  war  for  conquest,  yet  it  was 
clear  that  in  making  peace  we  would  if  practicable  obtain 
California  and  such  other  portion  of  the  Mexican  territory  as 
would  be  sufficient  to  indemnify  our  claimants  in  Mexico,  and 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war  which  that  power  by  her 
long  continued  wrongs  and  injuries  had  forced  us  to  wage. 
I  told  him  it  was  well  known  that  the  Mexican  Government 
had  no  other  means  of  indemnifying  us.  Mr.  Buchanan  said 
if  when  Mr.  McLane  announced  to  Lord  Aberdeen  the  exist- 
ence of  the  War  with  Mexico  the  latter  should  demand  of  Mr. 
McLane  to  know  if  we  intended  to  acquire  California  or  any 
other  part  of  the  Mexican  territory  and  no  satisfactory  answer 
was  given,  he  thought  it  almost  certain  that  both  England  and 
France  would  join  with  Mexico  in  the  war  against  us.  I 
told  him  that  the  war  with  Mexico  was  an  affair  with  which 
neither  England,  France,  or  any  other  power  had  any  con- 
cern ;  that  such  an  inquiry  would  be  insulting  to  our  Govern- 
ment, and  if  made  I  would  not  answer  it,  even  if  the  conse- 
quence should  be  a  war  with  all  of  them  I  told  him  I  would 
not  tie  up  my  hands  or  make  any  pledge  to  any  Foreign  power 
as  to  the  terms  on  which  I  would  ultimately  make  peace  with 
Mexico.  I  told  him  no  Foreign  (power)  had  any  right  to 
demand  any  such  assurance,  and  that  I  would  make  none 
such  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might.  Then,  said 
Mr.  Buchanan,  you  will  have  war  with"  England  as  well  as 
Mexico,  and  probably  with  France  also,  for  neither  of  these 
powers  will  ever  stand  bye  and  (see)  California  annexed  to 
the  U.  S.  I  told  him  that  before  I  would  make  the  pledge 
which  he  proposed,  I  would  meet  the  war  which  either  Eng- 
land or  France  or  all  the  Powers  of  Christendom  might  wage, 
and  that  I  would  stand  and  fight  until  the  last  man  among  us 
fell  in  the  conflict.  I  told  him  that  neither  as  a  citizen  nor 
as  President  would  I  permit  or  tolerate  any  intermeddling  of 
any  European  Power  on  this  Continent.  Mr.  Buchanan  said 
if  my  views  were  carried  out,  we  would  not  settle  the  Oregon 
question  &  we  would  have  war  with  England.  I  told  him 
there  was  no  connection  between  the  "Oregon  and  Mexican 
questions,  and  that  sooner  than  give  the  pledge  he  proposed 
that  we  would  not  if  we  could  fairly  and  honorably  acquire 
California  or  any  other  part  of  the  Mexican  territory  which 
we  desired,  I  would  let  the  war  which  he  apprehended  with 
England  come  &  would  take  the  whole  responsibility. 

Saturday,  30th  May,  1846. — A  plan  of  the  campaign  against 
Mexico  and  the  manner  of  prosecuting  the  War  was  fully  con- 
sidered. I  brought  distinctly  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Cabinet  the  question  of  ordering  an  expedition  of  mounted 
men  to  California.  I  stated  that  if  the  war  should  be  pro- 
tracted for  any  considerable  time,  it  would  in  my  judgment  be 
very  important  that  the  U.  S.  should  hold  military  possession 
of  Califomir  at  the  time  peace  was  made,  and  I  declared  my 
purpose  to  be  to  acquire  for  the  U.  S.  California,  New  Mexico, 
and  perhaps  some  others  of  the  Northern  Provinces  of  Mexico 
whenever  a  peace  was  made.  In  Mr.  Slidell's  Secret  instruc- 
tions last  aultimn  these  objects  were  included.  Now  that  we 
were  at  Wan  the  prospect  of  acquiring  them  was  much  better, 
and  to  securtN  that  object  military  possession  should  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible  be  taken  of  all  these  Provinces.  In 
these  views  che  Cabinet  concurred.  The  only  doubt  which 
remained  was,  whether  the  season  was  not  too  far  advanced 
to  enable  an  expedition  of  mounted  men  from  Missouri  to  pass 
the  mountains  &  reach  California  before  the  setting  in  of 
winter.  In  winter  all  whom  I  had  consulted  agreed  that  it 
was  impracticable  to  make  the  expedition.  Col.  Benton  had 
given  me  his  opinion  that  if  the  expedition  could  leave  Inde- 
pendence in  Mo.  there  would  be  time.  Col.  Benton  had  brought 
me  Fremont's  map  and  Book  and  given  me  much  detailed 
information  of  the  route  and  of  the  difficulties  attending  it, 
but  advised  the  expedition  this  season  provided  it  could  move 
from  Independence  by  the  1st  of  August.  Col.  B.  had  written 
me  a  note  with  the  outline  of  the  plan  of  the  expedition, 
which  I  read  to  the  Cabinet.  I  finally  submitted  a  distinct 
proposition  to  the  Cabinet.  Col.  Kearney  of  the  U.  S.  army 
was  as  I  learned  an  experienced  officer,  and  had  been  with  a 
part  of  his  Regiment  to  the  South  Pass  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tain, and  made  an  extensive  tour  in  that  region  last  year. 
Immediately  after  the  act  declaring  war  against  Mexico  was 
passed  (May  13,  1S46)  orders  had  been  given  to  Col.  Kearney 
with  his  Regiment  to  move  to  Santa  Fe  to  protect  our  traders. 
A  requisition  had  at  the  same  time  been  made  on  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Missouri  for  1000  mounted  Volunteers  to  go  under 
Col.  Kearney's  command  on  the  same  service.  These  troops 
or  a  portion  of  them  could  be  put  en  route  for  California 
three  weeks  earlier  than  any  new  force,  which  could  be  now 
ordered  out.  The  proposition  which  I  submitted  was,  that 
Col.  Kearney  should  be  ordered  as  he  took  Santa  Fe,  if  he 
thought  it  safe  to  do  so  &  practicable  for  him  to  reach  Cali- 
fornia before  winter,  to  leave  Santa  Fe  in  charge  of  his 
Lieut.  Col.  with  a  sufficient  force  to  hold  it,  and  proceed 
towards  California  with  the  balance  of  his  command  including 
a  portion  of  the  1000  mounted  men  who  had  been  ordered 
out.  I  proposed  further  that  another  1000  mounted  men 
should  be  immediately  ordered  out  from  Mo.  to  proceed  to 
Bent's  Fort  or  Santa  Fe,  and  a  portion  of  them  to  follow 
Col.  Kearney  towards  California  or  not.  as  Col.  K.  might 
leave  orders  behind  him.  leaving  a  large  discretion  to  Col.  K. 
whether  he  should  undertake  the  California  expedition  this 
season  or  not,  but  expressing  to  him  the  strong  wish  of  the 
Government  that  he  should  do  so,  if  he  thought  it  practicable. 
The  Cabinet  assented  to  this  proposition. 

Thursday,  7th  July,  1846. — The  Cabinet  held  a  regular  meet- 
ing today;  all  the  members  present  except  the  Attorney- 
General,  who  was  detained  at  his  residence  by  continued  in- 
disposition. Various  questions  connected  with  the  manner  of 
conducting  the  war  with  Mexico  were  considered.  Among 
other  questions  which  arose,  was  one  in  relation  to  the  mu- 
nicipal &  commercial  regulations  to  be  established  in  _  any 
Mexican  port  or  town  which  should  be  taken  by  our  Navy. 
After  this  question  was  considered,  or  rather  during  its  con- 
sideration, Mr.  Buchanan  expressed  the  opinion  that  our  naval 
forces  should  be  instructed  to  take  and  hold  Monterey  on 
the  Pacific,  and  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  Farther  South 
than  these  ports  he  insisted  we  should  not  take  or  hold,  be- 
cause as  he  said  we  intended  to  hold  California  permanently 
&  he  was  opposed  to  taking  or  holding  permanently  the  country 
South  of  these  places.  This  was  the  substance  of  the  reason 
assigned  by  him  for  not  being  in  favour  of  taking  and  holding 
the  country  South  of  Monterey  on  the  Pacific.  He  was 
opposed,  too,  to  giving  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tamauhpas  or  of 
any  of  the  Provinces  South  of  New  Mexico  any  encourage- 
ment to  annex  themselves  to  the  U.  S.  or  that  we  would 
receive  (them).  It  was  clear  from  the  general  tenor  of  his 
remarks  on  this,  as  well  as  on  former  occasions,  that  he  was 


unwilling  by  Treaty  with  Mexico,  or  in  any  other  manner  to 
acquire  any  part  of  the  Mexican  Territory  South  of  New 
Mexico  &  Upper  California.  Mr.  Walker  discussed  the  matter 
with  him,  differing  from  him  in  opinion  and  insisting  upon 
having  a  more  Southernly  line  of  boundary,  if  it  could  be 
obtained.  Finally  I  remarked  that  if  when  we  came  to  make 
a  Treaty  I  found  that  I  could  obtain  a  boundary  from  the 
Mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  West  to  the  Pacific  by  paying  a  few 
millions  more  for  it  than  for  the  boundary  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Buchanan,  I  should  certainly  make  such  a  Treaty,  but  that  if 
I  could  do  no  better  I  would  take  the  boundary  mentioned  by 
him.  It  was  very  manifest  that  Mr.  Buchanan  desired  to 
avoid  acquiring  any  Southern  territory  below  the  boundary 
indicated  by  him.  I  differed  with  him  in  my  views,  and  was 
sorry  to  find  him  entertaining  opinions  so  contracted  &  sec- 
tional. 

Monday,  XOth  August.  1846. — My  object  in  asking  this  ap- 
propriation (for  $2,000,000)  has  not  been  fully  stated  in  this 
diary.  It  was  this.  Mexico  is  indebted  to  the  U.  S.  in  a 
large  sum,  which  she  is  unable  to  pay.  There  is  also  a  dis- 
puted question  of  boundary.  The  two  countries  are  now- 
engaged  in  War.  When  peace  is  made  the  only  indemnity 
which  the  U.  S.  can  have  will  be  a  cession  of  territory.  The 
U.  S.  desires  to  acquire  Upper  California,  New  Mexico,  and 
perhaps  some  territory  South  of  these  Provinces.  For  a  suit- 
able cession  of  territory  we  are  willing  to  assume  the  debts  to 
our  own  citizens  &  to  pay  an  additional  consideration.  My 
information  induces  the  belief  that  Mexico  would  be  willing 
to  settle  the  difficulty  in  this  manner.  No  Government,  how- 
ever, it  is  believed,  is  strong  enough  to  make  a  treaty  ceding 
territory  and  long  maintain  power  unless  they  could  receive, 
at  the  time  of  making  the  treaty,  money  enough  to  support 
the  army.  Whatever  party  can  keep  the  army  in  its  support 
can  hold  the  power.  The  present  Government  is  without  any 
regular  revenue,  &  without  a  prompt  payment  as  a  part  of 
the  consideration  would  not  venture  to  make  a  Treaty. 
Having  no  doubt  that  I  could  effect  an  adjustment  of  the 
pending  war  if  I  had  the  command  of  $2,000,000,  I  felt  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  ask  such  an  apDropriation.  This  I  did  in  the 
first  instance  by  a  confidential  communication  made  to  the 
Senate  in  Executive  Session  on  the  4th  Instant.  The  Senate 
on  the  6th  Inst,  passed  resolutions  approving  my  views  and 
declaring  that  it  was  proper  to  make  the  appropriation  asked. 
The  Resolution  approving  my  views  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  ayes  43  to  nays  3,  and  the  Resolution  approving  the 
appropriation  by  yeas  33  to  nays  19  (see  Executive  Journal, 
from  which  the  Injunction  of  Secrecy  was  this  day  removed). 
With  a  full  knowledge  of  all  this  Senator  Davis  had  recourse 
to  the  desperate  resort  of  speaking  against  time,  to  defeat  a 
measure  which  he  had  been  unable  to  defeat  by  his  vote. 
Had  the  appropriation  been  passed  I  am  confident  I  should 
have  made  an  honorable  peace  by  which  we  should  have 
acquired  California,  8c  such  other  territory  as  we  desired, 
before  the  end  of  October.  Should  the  war  be  now  pro- 
tracted, the  responsibility  will  fall  more  heavily  upon  the 
head  of  Senator  Davis  than  upon  any  other  man.  and  he  will 
deserve  the  execrations  of  the  country.  I  desired  when  I 
made  the  communication  to  the  Senate  in  Executive  Session, 
to  consult  that  body  in  secret  Session,  to  the  end  that  the 
appropriation,  if  approved,  should  have  been  passed  quietly  and 
without  attracting  public  attention,  or  exciting  the  jealousy  of 
the  Powers  of  Europe  ;  but  contrary  to  my  wishes  great  pub- 
licity has  been  given  to  it  by  Congress. 

Tuesday,  12th  December,  1848. — I  then  stated  to  the  Cabi- 
net that  I  feared  no  action  would  be  had  at  the  present 
session  of  Congress  for  the  Government  of  California  &  New 
Mexico  ;  that  I  feared  this  would  be  the  case  from  the  want 
of  concert  of  action  or  any  common  views  among  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  with  whom  I  had  conversed.  I  stated  fur- 
ther than  I  apprehended  if  these  territories  were  left  without 
a  Government  for  another  year,  and  especially  California,  they 
might  be  lost  to  the  Union.  I  gave  my  views  at  some  length 
for  this  apprehension.  They  were,  in  substance,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year  a  large  population  would  be  attracted 
to  California  by  its  mineral  wealth  and  other  advantages,  that 
among  the  emigrants  would  be  men  of  enterprise  and  adven- 
ture, men  of  talents  and  Capital ;  and  that  finding  themselves 
without  a  Government  or  the  protection  of  law,  they  would 
probably  organize  an  independent  Government,  calling  it  Cali- 
fornia or  Pacific  Republic,  and  might  endeavour  to  induce 
Oregon  to  join  them.  I  stated  that  if  this  state  of  things 
existed  when  Congress  came  together  twelve  months  hence, 
that  the  leading  Federalists  (alias  Whigs')  would  be  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  give  up  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Gen'l  Taylor  of  his  embarrass- 
ments upon  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  I  added  that  the  Federal 
party  had  from  the  commencement  of  our  history  been  opposed 
to  the  extension  of  our  limits;  that  they  opposed  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Louisiana  as  they  had  recently  done  that  of  our  new 
possessions.  To  guard  against  the  loss  of  California  I  deemed 
it  very  important  that  the  question  of  its  Government  should 
be  settled  at  the  present  Session  of  Congress.  I  then  stated 
that  I  thought  (it)  indispensible  that  we  should  agree  upon 
a  plan  of  settlement  (for  Congress  seemed  to  have  no  plan) 
and  exercise  what  influence  we  might  possess  to  earn-  it 
through  at  the  present  Session.  All  present  agreed  that  this 
would  be  proper  and,  indeed,  our  duty.  It  is  a  question  rising 
above  ordinary  party  considerations.  We  have  a  country-  to 
serve  as  well  as  a  party  to  obey.  On  comparing  information, 
as  far  as  we  had  been  able  to  collect  it  from  conversations 
with  members  of  Congress,  we  were  satisfied  that  neitherof 
the  propositions  for  the  settlement  of  the  Slavery*  question 
presented  at  the  last  Session  of  Congress  could  prevail :  and 
that  either  of  them  would  be  embarrassed  by  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  in  the  Ho.  Repts.  What  then  was  to  be  done,  was  the 
question.  Senator  Douglass  of  Illinois  had  introduced  a  Bill 
into  the  Senate  to  admit  both  California  and  New  Mexico 
into  the  Union  as  one  State.  The  territory,  we  were  all  of 
opinion,  was  too  large,  and  the  settlements  in  it  too  detached 
&  distant  from  eachother  to  form  one  State.  After  full  con- 
sideration it  was  agreed  that  I  should  see  Senator  Douglass 
and  advise  him  to  modify  his  Bill  so  as  to  admit  California 
alone  into  the  .Union  as  a  State,  and  to  bring  in  a  separate 
Bill  for  the  Government  of  New  Mexico.  All  were  agreed 
that  this  was  the  most  feasible  plan  of  settling  the  slavery 
question,  by  leaving  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  state  v< 
decide  the  question  for  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  the  danger  of  loosing  California,  of  which  there  was 
very  great  danger,  if  the  present  session  of  Congress  adjourned 
without  acting  on  the  subject. 

Perhaps,  as  Professor  McLaughlin  anticipates  in  his 
admirable  introduction,  the  publication  of  the  diary  will 
result  in  a  "new  and  juster  estimate"  of  Polk.  In  any 
event  these  volumes  have  a  value  all  their  own  for  the 
intimate  picture  they  give  of  how  one  President  did 
his  work,  how  he  was  interviewed,  and  how  he  dealt 
with  congressmen  and  the  office-hunter. 

The  Diary  of  Tames  K.  Polk:   During  His   Presi- 
dency,  1845   to  1849.     Edited  and   annotated   by 
Milton  Quaife.     With  an  Introduction  by  Andrew  I 
ningham    McLaughlin.     Four    Volumes.     Chicago: 
C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
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» 

Who  Proved  the  Folly  of  a  Theory  of  Error. 


There  lived  in  London,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
a  savant  named  Bog,  who,  under  the  name  of  Bogus, 
became  very  celebrated  owing  to  a  treatise  on  "Human 
Errors"  which  he  was  compiling.  Bogus  had  been 
working  on  it  for  twenty-five  years,  but  had  not  yet 
published  any  part  of  it.  His  manuscript,  neatly  copied, 
and  placed  on  shelves  in  the  embrasure  of  a  window, 
consisted  of  no  less  than  ten  volumes  in  folio.  The 
first  one  dealt  with  the  "error"  of  being  born — source  of 
all  other  errors.  In  the  following  ones  were  found  the 
errors  of  little  boys  and  little  girls,  of  adolescents,  of 
staid  men.  and  of  the  old.  of  those  of  people  of  various 
professions,  such  as  statesmen,  merchants,  soldiers, 
cooks,  political  writers,  etc.  The  last  volume,  although 
incomplete,  embraced  all  individual  and  professional 
errors.  And  such  was  the  concatenation  of  ideas  in 
this  beautiful  work  that  not  a  page  could  be  left  out 
without  damage  to  the  rest.  The  conclusive  proofs 
logically  followed  one  another,  and  the  last  one  abso- 
lutely established  the  fact  that  evil  is  the  essence  of 
life,  and  that,  if  life  is  a  quantity,  it  can  be  affirmed 
with  mathematical  accuracy  that  there  is  on  this  earth 
as  much  evil  as  there  is  life. 

Bogus  had  not  committed  the  "error"  of  marrying. 
He  lived  in  a  little  home  alone  with  an  old  housekeeper 
called  Kat — which  stood  for  Katherine.  The  sister  of 
the  philosopher,  of  a  less  transcendent  mind  than  her 
brother,  had.  from  error  to  error,  loved  a  draper  of  the 
city,  married  him,  and  given  birth  to  a  little  girl  named 
Jessy.  Her  last  error  had  been  to  die — after  ten  years 
of  conjugal  life,  and  thus  to  cause  the  death  of  the 
draper  who  could  not  survive  her. 

Bogus  took  the  orphan  under  his  care,  out  of  pity, 
and  also  with  the  hope  that  she  would  supply  him  with 
a  good  example  of  childish  errors.  She  was  then  six 
years  old.  During  the  first  eight  days  of  her  stay  with 
her  uncle,  she  cried,  and  would  not  speak.  On  the 
morning  of  the  ninth  she  said  to  Bog:  "I  saw  mother; 
she  was  all  white:  she  had  flowers  in  a  fold  of  her 
dress;  she  scattered  them  over  my  bed,  but  I  did  not 
find  them  any  more  this  morning.  Give  them  to  me, 
mamma's  flowers." 

Bogus  noted  this  error,  but  in  his  comment  on  it  he 
admitted  that  it  was  innocent  and  somewhat  pleasing. 

Some  time  later  Jessy  said  to  Bog:  "Uncle  Bog. 
you  are  old.  you  are  ugly,  but  I  love  you  well  and  you 
must  love  me  well,  too !" 

Bogus  took  up  his  pen.  but.  after  an  effort  of  thought, 
realizing  that  he  no  longer  was  young  and  that  he  had 
never  been  handsome,  he  did  not  note  down  the  childish 
remarks;  he  only  said:    "Why  must  I  love  you,  Jessy?" 

"Because  I  am  small." 

"Is  it  true."  wondered  Bogus,  "is  it  true  that  one 
should  love  little  ones?  It  might  be  so.  for  they  have, 
truly,  a  great  need  of  being  loved.  Thus  can  be  ex- 
cused the  common  error  of  mothers  who  give  to  their 
little  children  their  milk  and  their  love.  I  will  have 
to  revise  this  chapter  of  my  treatise." 

On  the  morning  of  his  birthday,  when  he  entered  the 
room  where  he  kept  his  books  and  papers  and  which  he 
called  his  library,  he  noticed  a  sweet  perfume  and  saw 
a  pot  of  carnations  on  his  window-sill.  There  were 
three  scarlet  flowers,  which  the  light  kissed  joyously, 
and  everything  seemed  to  smile  in  the  solemn  room. 
The  old  arm-chair  of  tapestry,  the  walnut  table,  the 
antique  backs  of  the  books  laughed  in  their  binding  of 
tawny  calfskin  and  in  their  parchment,  and  Bogus,  just 
as  dried  up  as  they  were,  began  to  smile  as  they  did. 

Jessy  said  to  him.  kissing  him:  "See.  Uncle  Bog. 
see.  here  is  the  heaven" — and  she  pointed  through  the 
leaden  window  at  the  light  blue  of  the  sky — "then 
lower  is  the  earth,  the  flowery  earth" — and  she  showed 
the  carnations — "then,  below  the  big  black  books  it  is 
hell !"  These  big  black  books  were  precisely  the  ten 
volumes  of  the  "Treatise  of  Human  Errors,"  arranged 
under  the  window,  in  the  embrasure. 

This  error  of  Jessy  reminded  the  doctor  of  his  work, 
which  he  had  been  neglecting  for  some  time  to  go  out 
walking  on  the  street  and  in  the  parks  with  his  niece. 
The  child  discovered  a  thousand  agreeable  things  and 
revealed  them  at  the  same  time  to  Bogus,  who  had 
hardly  ever  in  his  life  gone  out  into  the  world. 

He  reopened  his  manuscript,  but  he  no  longer  recog- 
nized himself  in  his  work,  where  there  were  neither 
flowers  nor  Jessy.  Fortunately,  philosophy  came  to  his 
rescue  with  the  suggestion  of  the  transcendent  idea 
that  Jessy  was  good-for-nothing.  He  clung  the  more 
strongly  to  this  truth  because  it  was  necessary  to  the 
continuation  and  possibility  of  his  work. 

One  day.  as  he  was  pondering  over  this  subject,  he 
found  Jessy,  who.  in  the  library,  was  threading  a  needle 
in  front  of  the  window  where  stood  the  carnations.  He 
asked  her  what  she  was  going  to  sew.  Jessy  answered : 
"Don't  you  know.  Uncle  Bog.  that  the  swallows  have 
gone?" 

Bogus  knew  nothing  about  it :  neither  Pliny  nor  Avi- 
cenne  made  any  mention  of  it. 

Jessy  continued:     "Kat  told  me  so.  yesterday." 

"Kat."  cried  Bogus,  "that  child  means  the  respectable 
/Catherine." 

"Kat  said  to  me  yesterday:  'The  swallows  left  earlier 
cfiis  year  than  usual:  this  foretells  an  early  and  severe 
"inter.'  That  is  what  Kat  told  me.  And  then  I  saw 
mamma  in  a  white  dress  with  a  white  light  shining  over 
her  hair;  only,  she  had  no  flowers  like  the  time  before. 


She  said  to  me :  'Jessy,  you  must  take  out  of  the  chest 
Uncle  Bog's  fur-lined  coat,  and  mend  it  if  it  requires 
it.'  I  awakened,  and  as  soon  as  I  was  up  I  took  the 
coat  out  of  the  chest,  and  as  it  is  ripped  in  several 
places  I  will  sew  it  up  again." 

Winter  came  and  it  was  such  as  the  swallows  had 
predicted  it.  Bogus,  in  his  great  coat,  his  feet  to  the 
fire,  was  trying  to  correct  certain  chapters  of  his 
treatise.  But  every  time  he  succeeded  in  making  his 
new  experiences  consistent  with  the  theory  of  Uni- 
versal Evil,  Jessy  confused  his  ideas  by  bringing  to  him 
a  pot  of  good  ale  or  just  in  showing  him  her  eyes  and 
smile. 

When  summer  came,  uncle  and  niece  went  walking 
together  in  the  fields.  Jessy  brought  back  herbs  which 
he  named  and  which  she  classified  in  the  evening,  ac- 
cording to  their  properties.  She  betrayed,  on  these 
occasions,  a  clear  mind  and  a  charming,  exquisite  soul. 
One  evening,  as  she  spread  on  the  table  the  herbs 
gathered  during  the  day,  she  said  to  Bogus:  "Now. 
Uncle  Bog.  I  know  by  name  all  the  plants  you  have 
shown  me.  There  are  those  which  cure,  and  those 
which  console.  I  wish  to  keep  them  and  make  them 
known  to  others.  I  would  like  to  have  a  big  book  to 
dry  them  in." 

"Take  this  one,"  said  Bog.  and  he  showed  her  the 
first  volume  of  the  treatise  of  "Human  Errors." 

When  the  volume  had  a  plant  in  each  leaf,  they  took 
the  following  one.  and.  within  three  summers,  the  mas- 
terpieces of  the  doctor  were  completely  transformed 
into  an  herb  collection. — Translated  for  the  Argonaut 
from  the  French  of  Anatole  France,  by  Rebecca  God- 

chaux. 

■■  fc 

LONDON  THEATRICAL  MODES. 


What  an  American  Finds  Odd,  Superior,  and  Open  to  Criticism. 


Clayton  Hamilton,  the  New  York  dramatic  critic  and 
essayist,  spent  May  and  June  in  London,  the  two  months 
of  high  tide  in  theatrical  affairs  in  the  English  capital. 
He  writes  entertainingly  of  his  visit  and  the  peculiari- 
ties in  the  stage  show  world  which  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, and  in  the  current  number  of  the  Bookman  sets 
down  his  impressions  and  verdicts.  The  article  is  com- 
pact with  information,  well  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs, and  will  interest  those"  who  like  the  drama, 
whether  they  have  seen  the  English  theatres  or  not. 
He  begins  his  review  naturally — at  the  beginning  of 
peculiar  experiences: 

For  the  ordinary  American  visitor,  the  special  pleasure  of 
attending  the  theatre  in  London  begins  at  the  moment  when 
he  books  his  seats — or,  as  we  should  say  it,  buys  his  tickets. 
When  he  steps  up  to  the  box-office,  he  will  discover  with 
pleasant  surprise  that  it  is  conducted  by  a  g_?ctleman  who 
speaks  the  English  language,  wears  the  clothes  impropriate  to 
the  varying  hours  of  the  day,  and  receives  him  .with  courtesy 
and  consideration.  The  names  of  the  men  in  charge  of  all 
the  box-offices  in  London  are  published  in  the  daily  papers  : 
and  the  public,  knowing  distinctly  who  they  are,  is  habituated 
to  expect  impeccable  attention  from  them. 

Mr.  Hamilton  does  not  like  to  pay  for  his  programme, 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  a  few  theatres  have  broken 
away  from  this  sixpence-grabbing  custom : 

On  the  evennig  of  the  performance,  the  visitor  is  met  in 
the  lobby  by  a  uniformed  attendant  who  directs  him  to  a  girl 
who  acts  as  usher.  These  girls,  if  they  are  not  always  pretty, 
are  always  nice — in  the  proper  sense  of  that  abused  and  suf- 
fering adjective — and  look  very  dainty  in  their  little  caps  and 
aprons.  The  visitor  is  led  down  an  intricate  and  winding 
passage  with  many  stairs,  and  pauses  on  the  way  to  check  his 
hat  and  coat.  For  this  service  there  is  a  stated  charge  of 
sixpence,  which  obviates  all  question  about  tips.  The  visitor 
is  then  shown  to  his  seat  in  the  stalls,  and  immediately  ex- 
periences the  one  annoyance  of  the  evening.  The  girl  hands 
him  a  programme  and  says  "Sixpence,  please,"  with  an 
habituated  smile. 

Greater  comfort  for  the  patrons  of  the  theatre  might 
well  be  considered  in  many  American  playhouses: 

The  stalls  in  a  London  orchestra  are  really  articles  of  fur- 
niture, commodious  and  comfortable.  In  Mr.  Cyril  Maude's 
exquisite  theatre,  known  as  The  Playhouse,  each  chair  sits 
solidly  on  four  legs,  and  has  two  arms  and  a  back  that  fit  the 
human  body  :  and  in  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  which  is  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  George  Alexander,  and  is  perhaps  the  finest 
playhouse  In  London,  a  space  of  no  less  than  two  feet  and  a 
half  is  left  between  the  knees  of  the  spectator  and  the  back  of 
the  chair  in   front  of  him. 

Going  to  the  play  in  London  is  not  a  chance  mingling 
with  all  sorts  of  people — that  is,  if  one  pays  the  price: 

Looking  about  him  In  the  stalls,  the  visitor  perceives  that 
everybody,  without  exception,  is  in  evening  dress  and  is  the 
sort  of  person  he  would  gladly  ask  to  dinner.  He  feels  like 
a  member  of  a  large  theatre  party :  he  is  among  his  own 
peoDle :  and  there  arises  a  delightful  sense  of  being  at  home 
which  he  can  rarely  experience  in  New  York. 

One  oddity  of  old-time  theatres  has  never  been 
brought  across  the  ocean: 

In  the  orchestra  there  are  only  eight  or  ten  rows  of  stalls : 
and  immediately  behind  them  is  the  pit,  which  is  walled  off 
by  a  barrier,  or  fence,  that  stretches  clear  across  the  theatre. 
In  the  pit  there  are  no  individual  seats — merely  rows  of  long 
benches  on  which  the  people  sit  rather  closely  together.  It 
is,  of  course,  impossible  to  reserve  seats  in  advance;  and 
people  w-ho  are  going  to  the  pit  have  to  come  early  on  the 
evening  of  the  performance  in  order  to  secure  the  best  places. 
Hence,  in  the  case  of  a  popular  play,  a  long  queue  of  people 
may  be  seen  at  seven  o'clock  stretching  from  the  pit  door 
all  along  the  sidewalk,  waiting  for  the  house  to  open.  They 
keep  their  places  very  patiently  in  line,  united  by  a  common 
mood  of  pleasurable  anticipation. 

Economy  suggests  the  pit,  and  its  advantages  are  all 
along  that  line: 

\\  hereas  a  seat  in  the  stalls  costs  half  a  guinea  (or  approxi- 
mately two  dollars  and  fifty  cents),  a  place  in  the  pit  costs 
only  two  and  six  (or  approximately  sixty  cents)  ;  and  the 
play  can  be  seen  very  nearly  as  well.  In  the  pit  the  same 
programme  that  is  sold  in  the  stalls  for  sixpence  is  sold  for 


twopence ;  and  the  pit  has  a  refreshment  bar  of  its  own  which 
is  cheaper  than  the  main  bar  of  the  theatre. 

Social  strata  are  distinctly  marked,  or  should  be,  with 
five  grand  divisions: 

Above  the  pit  there  are  usually  three  galleries.  The  lowest 
and  best  of  these  is  called  the  dress  circle.  Here  the  charge 
for  seats  is  seven  and  six  (or  approximately  one  dollar  and 
eighty  cents)  and  people  usually  dress.  The  next  gallery, 
called  the  balcony,  is  cheaper  and  is  above  the  zone  of 
evening  dress.  Topmost  of  all  is  the  shilling  gallery,  in 
which  the  seats  are  not  reserved,  and  for  which  another  queue 
forms  in  the  street  before  the  theatre  opens.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  just  as  one  may  travel  first,  second,  or  third 
class  on  a  British  railway,  so  one  may  go  to  the  theatre  first 
class,  in  the  stalls  or  the  dress  circle,  second  class,  in  the  pit, 
or  third  class,  in  the  shilling  gallery.  There  is  no  pretense 
at  a  general  and  democratic  commingling  of  upper,  middle, 
and  lower  classes  in  the  auditorium. 

Later  hours  for  well-to-do  diners  affect  even  the  style 
of  the  entertainment  offered : 

Till  nine  the  stalls  are  empty ;  but  the  people  in  the  pit,  I 
who  had  to  come  early,  need  to  be  amused,  and  the  play  of 
the  evening  is  therefore  preceded  by  a  curtain-raiser,  which 
begins  at  half-past  eight.  Sometimes,  as  at  the  Comedy  The- 
atre this  season,  the  initial  entertainment  is  furnished  bv  a 
performer  at  the  piano  ;  but  more  often  it  consists  of  a  one- 
act  play.  These  little  pieces,  which  are  directed  at  the  pit 
and  gallery,  usually  stand  upon  a  lower  level  of  art  than  the 
main  piece.  In  America  our  playwrights  nearly  all  seem 
eager  to  write  one-act  plays  and  complain  because  there  is  no 
market  for  them ;  and  to  the  American  critic  in  London  it 
seems  surprising  that  a  better  use  is  not  made  by  English 
authors  of  the  opportunity  afforded  them.  Of  all  the  one- 
act  plays  disclosed  in  London  during  the  present  season  only 
two  showed  any  merit.  One  of  these,  by  Mr.  Barrie.  was 
put  on  as  an  afterpiece  ;  the  other,  by  George  Pastor,  was  used 
as   a   curtain-raiser. 

There  is  opportunity  for  argument  concerning  the 
real  advantage  of  ease  in  retiring  for  and  obtaining 
refreshments: 

The  entr'acte   in   a   London   theatre  is  a  delightful   interval. 
If  the  visitor  wishes  to  remain  in  his  seat,  he  may  listen   toj] 
an   orchestra  that  is  worth  listening  to:   and  if  he  wishes  to  I 
leave   his   seat,   he  may   do   so   without   treading  on   anybody's  I 
toes  or  falling  into  anybody's  lap.     To  pass  out  from  the  very  I 
middle  of  a  row  is  not  a  physical  affliction,  and  may  be  accom-I 
plished  without  occasioning  scowls.     Each   theatre  is  provided  I 
with    a   bar.    which   is   an    integral   part   of   the    establishment-l 
It    is    not.    indeed,    conducted    by    the    theatre    manager.     The 
manager  sublets  the  privilege  of  the  bar:  and  the  privilege  of 
selling  the  programme  usually  goes  to  the  same  man  as  part  I 
of  the  contract.     On  the  managerial  ledger,  this  arrangement 
subtracts   a   considerable  figure   from  the  item   of   the   rent  of 
the  house.     And  the  bar  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  thirsty 
members  of  the  audience.     It  is  not  necessary  to  plunge  forth 
into  the  cold  gray  air  of  night  in  search  of  a  half-caste  cafe! 
around  the   corner. 


Beautiful  barmaids  are  more  accessible  than  the  Perisl 
of  the  chorus,  yet  they  are  not  often  the  heroines  ofi 
romantic  marriages  with  titled  young  men : 

Drinks,  in  all  the  theatres,  as  indeed  in  practically  eveirl 
bar  in  England,  is  served  by  girls  instead  of  men.  There  is| 
about  these  barmaids  an  air  of  hospitable  homeliness — in  the 
correct,  historic  sense  of  that  most  beautiful  of  words — thai 
raises  the  entire  tone  of  public  drinking  in  England.  But  to 
set  forth  all  the  psychologic  reasons  why  barmaids  are  prefer- 
able to  bartenders,  one  would  need  the  felicity  of  Elia  and  the  I 
scope  of  an  entire  essay.  In  the  theatres,  the  barmaids  are 
affable  without  being  unpleasantly  familiar,  and  one  is  glad 
to  meet  them.  Smoking  between  the  acts  is  enjoyed  both  "_ 
the  bar  and  in  the  lobby.  Nobody  leaves  the  precincts  of 
the  theatre,  and  there  is  therefore  no  necessity  for  our  Ameri- 
can system  of  giving  out  return  checks  and  gathering  them  in 
again. 

Fancy  taking  tea  comfortably  in  one's  stall,  don't  yoo 
know : 

Meanwhile,  during  the  entr'acte,  the  ladies  of  the  audience 
are  not  left  without  attention.  The  programme  girls  circu- 
late about,  selling  ices,  coffee,  sweets,  and  cakes  from  daintj 
trays ;  or  if  the  performance  be  a  matinee,  they  pass  otr 
individual  services  of  tea.  In  a  theatre  so  well  equipped  aij 
The  Playhouse,  there  is  a  sort  of  little  counter  projecting 
from  the  backs  of  the  row  of  stalls  in  front  of  the  spectator 
on  which  he  may  set  his  tea-tray  and  serve  himself  in  com 
fort.  To  the  American  visitor  it  looks  at  first  a  little  qua  in 
to  see  fully  a  third  of  a  matinee  audience  taking  tea  in 
manner  between  the  acts.  It  is,  however,  a  very  comfortabfa 
custom  and  contributes  to  that  feeling  of  the  individual  in  th» 
stalls  that  he  is  socially  a  factor  in  one  large  theatre-party. 

Here  is  a  danger,  unaccountably  persisting  and  na 
to  be  sufficiently  condemned: 

But  the  most  vital  defect  of  theatre  building  in  Londot 
is  the  habit,  everywhere  adhered  to,  of  digging  a  hole  deQ 
down  in  the  ground  for  the  stalls  and  the  pit.  instead 
planting  these  vital  sections  of  the  house  on  a  level  with  th<| 
street.  In  a  typical  London  theatre,  one  steps  from  the  stree 
into  the  lobby  and  then  directly  into  the  dress  circle, 
first  balcony,  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  lobby.  In  order "t« 
get  to  the  stalls,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  down  a  long  and  intrii 
cate  passage  which  curves  around  the  pit  and  descend 
gradually  or  abruptly  to  a  level  which  is  an  entire  story  underj 
ground.  From  the  stalls  there  is  no  exit  backward  throi 
the  pit,  and  only  one  exit  on  each  side,  giving  upon  a  windii 
passage  that  leads  uphill,  or  uostairs.  or  both.  In  the  ev< 
of  a  sudden  terrible  fire,  everybody  in  the  stalls  would 
entombed  and  buried  alive.  The  main  lobby  of  the  theal 
would  immediately  be  choked  by  refugees  from  the  dn 
circle  ;  and  the  two  intricate  uphill  exits  from  the  stalls  woul 
be  of  no  service  in  a  panic. 


London  theatre-goers  evidently  do  not  care  for 
late  supper  in  public: 

After   the   theatre  in   London,   there   is   nothing   that  pan. 
lels   at   all   the   cafe   life   of   Xew   York.     By   far   the   greate 
number  of  habituated  theatre-goers  drive  quietly  home  in  cab 
and   go    to    bed.     Almost    the    only    good    place    for   an    afte 
theatre  supper  is  the  Carlton  ;   and  this  is  frequented  mainJI 
by  visitors  to   London,   rather  than   by  the   inhabitants   the 
selves.     Apart    from   the  great   hotels,    there   are   no    cafes 
the   highest   class.     Even   those   of  the   second   class    thin 
at  midnight  and  close  their  doors  at  half-past  twelve.     Aft* 
the  latter  hour  it  is  difficult  to  buy  a  drink  in  London.     Tfif 
lights  are  dark.     The  streets  are  silent,   except  for  the 
sional    clatter    of    a    belated    cab-horse.     Mysteriously,    in    th 
short   space   of  an   hour,   the   great,   gigantic  city  has  shut  it 
eyes  and  gone  to  sleep. 

But  then.  London  has  no  "great  white  way."  An 
the  time  may  come  when  Xew  York  will  find  it  possibl 
to  cut  down  the  bill  for  incandescent  signs. 


August  20,  1910. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Meddling's  of  Eve. 
To  convey  in  a  few  words  the  delicate 
charm  of  these  two  studies  in  the  rare  art  of 
match-making  is  impossible.  Mr.  Hopkins  has 
well  named  his  narrator  and  his  wife  Adam 
and  Eve.  though  he  ought  to  have  added  some 
;  qualifying  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
,  couple  antedate  the  fall.  For  their  life  to- 
gether is  a  vision  of  paradise,  or  Eden,  not 
j  alone  in  the  ineffable  delight  of  their  own 
: perfect  love  and  their  rare  joy. of  parenthood, 
but  also  in  their  ministry  toward  the  happi- 
jness  of  others.  Tom  and  Cecily,  also,  are 
adorable  creations,  and  the  story  of  their  tem- 
iporary  estrangement  and  final  understanding 
has  all  the  sweetness  of  an  idyl.  The  second 
study,  in  which  Margaret  is  the  principal 
figure,  is  somewhat  less  attractive,  but  it 
would  be  sheer  ingratitude  to  imply  that  that 
also  is  not  richly  endowed  with  enjoyable 
qualities.  Mr.  Hopkins  is  a  benefactor,  and 
his  gift  of  creating  an  atmosphere  of  com- 
pelling delight  has  never  been  so  signally 
illustrated  as  in  these  two  exquisite  stories. 
Save  for  the  one  pinchbeck  sentence,  "The 
tooth  was  out  and  no  gas  had  been  adminis- 
tered." his  pen  never  slips  and  his  taste  is 
never  at  fault. 

The  Meddlings  of  Eve.     By  William  John  Hop- 
kins.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1  net. 


The  Master  Girl. 
Pul  Yun  and  Deh-Yan,  hero  and  heroine 
of  this  study  of  prehistoric  times,  are  the 
Romeo  and  Juliet  of  the  Stone  Age.  They 
belong  respectively  to  the  Sun  Men  and 
Little  Moons,  between  whom  there  is  a  fierce 
hostility  comparable  to  the  enmity  of  the 
Montagues  and  Capulets.  Deh-Yan  discovers 
Pul  Yun  helpless  with  a  broken  leg,  and  at 
first  is  inclined  to  finish  him  outright  and 
take  his  scalp  back  to  her  people  as  a  trophy 
and  a  proof  that  her  aspirations  for  "a  larger 
life"  are  reasonable.  But  the  passion  of  love 
dawns,  and  she  gives  herself  willingly  to 
tier  cave-man.  Then  the  story  develops  for 
:he  purpose  of  showing  the  origins  of  modern 
amotions  and  devices,  leading  to  a  self-immo- 
lation on  Pul  Yun's  dead  body. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Mr.  Hilliers 
las  delved  deeply  in  the  scientific  knowledge 
)f  his  period,  for  he  is  well  up  in  all  the  de- 
ails  of  prehistoric  life  as  they  have  been 
'evealed  by  cave  studies,  but  he  would  have 
attained  a  far  greater  and  more  artistic  suc- 
:ess  had  he  left  out  the  professor  of  his  pro- 
ogue  and  epilogue,  and  entirely  eliminated 
mm  the  body  of  his  story  every  reference 
o  the  gains  of  modern  knowledge  and  cus- 
:om.  In  other  words,  he  fails  to  retain  the 
itmosphere  of  his  own  setting  because  of  his 
■eferences  to  what  a  "modern  woman"  does, 
:o  "old  maids,"  to  the  "modern  duchess,"  to 
'a  St.  Louis  belle,"  and  so  on.  The  reader 
s  consequently  jerked  at  every  turn  to  and 
ro  between  historic  and  prehistoric  times. 
vhich  may  be  excusable  in  a  work  of  science, 
mt  not  in  a  work  of  fiction. 

The  Master  Girl.  By  Ashton  Hilliers.  New 
fork:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;   $1.25  net. 


The  Varmint. 

John  Humperdink  Stover,  otherwise  "Dink" 
>r  merely  Stover,  is  not  an  attractive  youth 
ts  he  appears  in  the  first  chapter  of  Mr. 
ohnson's  latest  Lawrenceville  story.  This 
nay  warn  off  the  adult  reader  who  is  of  the 
ipinion  that  quite  enough  has  been  written 
ibout  "fresh"  boys.  That  would  be  unjust 
o  Mr.  Johnson  and  the  adult  reader.  For 
hough  this  lively  tale  of  school  life  may  be 
ntended  for  young  people  in  the  first  place, 
here  are  few  grown-ups  who  will  not  sur- 
ender  to  its  high  spirits,  its  sparkling  if 
langy  dialogue,  and  its  character  gallery  of 
Ively  boys  and  sedate  but  not  less  likable 
utors.  In  fact,  were  it  only  for  the  portrait 
'f  The  Roman,  that  human-hearted  teacher 
f  the  humanities,  the  book  will  be  treasured 
y  many.  Mr.  Hopkins  is  a  wholly  lovable 
cholar,  and  he  it  is  who  is  the  good  genius 
f  Stover,  and  the  means  of  his  transforma- 
ion  into  a  youth  of  real  promise.  Under 
lis  seemingly  austere  manner  he  hides  a  gen- 
iine  liking  for  the  lad  because  of  his  "fear- 
essness  and  diabolical  imagination."  From 
be  moment  when   "Dink"   takes   his  place   as 

hayseed  at  Lawrenceville  there  is  never  a 
lull  moment  in  the  story.  Mr.  Johnson  has 
ot  inside  the  skin  of  boy  nature,  knows  his 
ocabulary  to  a  syllable,  and  can  write  about 
all  games,  jiggers,  and  every  other  phase 
f  school  life  with  the  knowledge  of  an  ex- 
ert. 

Tut:  Varmint.  By  Owen  Johnson.  New  York: 
'lie    Maker  &  Taylor  Company;    $1.50. 


The  Face  of  China. 

No  attempt  is  made  in  this  liberally  illus- 
rated  volume  to  analyze  Chinese  character ; 
people  may  describe  with  success  the  soul  of 

people,  provided  it  is  sufficiently  near  the 
urface.  but  the  foreigner  who  has  known  and 
Jved  China  for  a  lifetime  would  be  the  first 
o  repudiate  the  possibility  of  doing  this  in 
he  case  of  China."  Here,  then,  is  nothing 
lore  ambitious  than  an  attempt  to  depict  the 
utward  aspect  of  the  country  as  it  appears 
o  a  careful  and  sympathetic  visitor.  And 
lie  text  is  materially  helped  by  the  numerous 


clever  little   sketches   in   color  contributed  by 
the  author. 

Among  the  places  described  are  Shanghai, 
Shantung,  Tsinan,  the  sacred  shrine  of  Tai 
Shan,  the  home  of  Confucius,  Peking,  and 
journeys  on  the  Yellow  River  and  the 
Yangtze.  At  Shanghai  a  visit  was  paid  to  the 
American  college  of  St.  John's,  which  has  the 
highest  reputation  of  any  educational  estab- 
lishment in  China.  Yet  in  answer  to  a  geog- 
raphy question,  "What  are  the  five  principal 
races?"  a  pupil  replied,  "Fifty  yards,  hurdle 
race,"  etc.  In  the  chapter  on  Kufow  there 
is  an  account  of  the  tomb  of  Confucius.  "It 
is  approached  through  a  series  of  gateways 
of  varying  sizes  and  importance.  Long  ave- 
nues of  cypresses  lead  from  one  gateway  to 
another,  and  at  last  a  spot  is  reached  from 
which  every  one  is  commanded  to  approach 
the  grave  on  foot.  This  is  simple  and  digni- 
fied^ as  befits  a  sage — nothing  but  a  tablet 
bearing  an  inscription,  set  up  on  a  plain  low 
pedestal,  shaded  by  trees.  Near  it  are  the 
graves  of  other  members  of  the  family  of 
Confucius,  which  are  much  less  modest.  His 
grandson's  tablet  has  two  curious  tall  stone 
figures  of  servants  on  each  side."  The  jour- 
ney throughout  was  a  series  of  pleasant  sur- 
prises to  the  author,  who  met  nothing  but 
courtesy  everywhere. 

The    Face    of    China.     By    E.    G.    Kemp.     New 
York:    Duffield    &   Co. 


Skid  Puffer. 
Dialect  has  a  somewhat  forbidding  look  in 
print,  but  the  lover  of  fiction  who  allows  the 
distorted  dialogue  of  "Skid  Puffer"  to  make 
him  pass  the  book  by  will  have  robbed  him- 
self of  unique  enjoyment.  The  dialect  reads 
much  easier  than  it  looks,  and  it  is  so  rich 
in  native  qualities,  in  delightful  exaggera- 
tion, and  droll  humor  that  were  it  ten  times 
more  difficult  than  it  is  the  labor  of  mastering 
it  would  be  richly  rewarded. 

One  example  may  be  cited,  a  part  of  Skid 
Puffer's  reminiscences  of  his  father's  account 
of  a  particularly  cold  winter  on  the  Kankakee 
swamp.  The  old  Squire  was  giving  some  ex- 
amples of  the  lowness  of  the  temperature. 
"F'instans,  ef  you  throwed  up  a  tincup  o' 
water  it'd  rattle  down  in  a  million  icicles 
an' — an*  snow.  Pervided  Skid,  remember  I'm 
sayin'  pervided,  ef  you  was  mighty  quick 
about  it.  Ef  you  wasn't  it'd  freeze  solid  an' 
bust  the  tincup  right  in  yer  ban'.  It  was  leas' 
forty  degrees  b'low  Cairo — er — say  ?  thet 
don't  seem  the  right  word  neither. 

"It  froze  ev'ry  cat  in  nine  miles  solid. 
Sech  a  night  fer  cats  thet  was !  Mighty 
me-e-e  !  Ev'ry  can  o'  fruit  in  the  cellar  was 
busted  skyhigh  and  ev'ry  ^nder  hed  fros' 
mebby  a  foot  thick  next  m^Jnin'. 

"The  day  before  New  "^  ears  was  foggy, 
nen  it  turned  to  drizzle,  n^n  rain,  nen  we 
piled  to  bed.  I  woke  up  'bout  midnight.  Golly 
whee-ee !  W'y  Skid,  the  ice  was  a  foot  thick 
roun*  my  wiskers.  I  was  froze  fast.  I 
jumped  up  to  buil'  da  fire  to  keep  from  freezin' 
to  death.  And  by  bing  !  I  drug  two  covers 
off'n  the  bed  froze  tight  to  my  beard.  I  guess 
I  looked  jes  like  Nagra  Falls  froze  up." 

One  of  the  most  hilarious  chapters  in  the 
book  is  that  which  tells  of  the  Squire's  at- 
tempts to  coerce  a  hen  into  setting,  while  for 
sheer  rough  beauty  the  description  of  "the 
Rorybilius"  is  a  delight.  The  book  has  its 
tender  side  as  well,  and  altogether  is  a  re- 
markable achievement.  The  anonymous  au- 
thor should  be  proud  to  claim  the  merits  of 
his   (or  her)   work. 

Skid  Puffer.  A  Tale  of  the  Kankakee  Swamp. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.50. 


The  Negro  in  the  South. 

Data  gathered  from  fifty  towns  in  Missis- 
sippi, Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Ten- 
nessee have  furnished  Mr.  Odum  with  the 
material  presented  in  this  study,  which  aims 
to  contribute  something  towards  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  negro.  The  various  chap- 
ters deal  with  negro  education,  religion,  fra- 
ternities, home-life,  lawlessness,  social  status, 
and  emotions. 

With  regard  to  the  first-named  Mr.  Odum 
finds  that  young  educated  negroes  "are  not 
a  force  for  good  in  the  community,  but  for 
evil."  They  quickly  outgrow  the  influence 
and  control  of  their  instructors,  lose  sym- 
pathy with  their  parents,  despise  manual  labor 
without  being  fit  for  any  other,  and  love  only 
the  show  of  apparent  results  and  do  not  care 
for  the  details  of  attainment.  Nor  is  the  case 
of  the  negro  preacher  much  better.  He  is 
generally  superficial  in  his  work,  "and  carries 
with  him  a  sanctity  frequently  ill-deserved 
and  ill-won.  .  .  .  He  seldom  cares  for  high 
principles  in  his  life.  Many  cases  of  gross 
immorality  among  negro  preachers  have  been 
noted,  which  though  of  the  lowest  and  most 
corrupt  nature,  elicit  no  surprise  among  the 
negroes.  For  it  is  not  expected  that  the  aver- 
age negro  preacher  will  always  be  pure  in  his 
life ;  rather  his  position  gives  him  freedom 
to  do  as  his'  inclination  dictates." 

Perhaps,  however,  the  darkest  chapter  in. 
the  book  is  that  devoted  to  the  home-life  of 
negroes.  Their  houses  are  filthy  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  immorality  and  crime  are  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  disorder  and  confu- 
sion prevailing  there.  "There  is  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  sanctity  of  home  or  marital  rela- 
tions ;    consequently    little    regard     for     them. 


The  open  cohabitation  of  the  sexes  related 
by  no  ties  of  marriage  is  a  very  common  prac- 
tice." Further,  "there  is  no  better  and  more 
accurate  story  of  the  immoral  and  unmoral 
life  of  the  negro  than  is  told  in  his  songs. 
\  et  only  the  better  songs  may  be  given  to  the 
public ;  the  great  mass  of  vulgar  and  inde- 
cent songs  do  not  admit  of  publication.  Often 
such  songs  are  in  the  majority,  and  they  are 
generally  favorites  among  the  negroes."  It 
will  be  seen,  then,  that  so  far  as  facts  go,  Mr. 
Odum  presents  a  depressing  picture.  Yet  he 
is  not  without  hope  for  the  future.  He  admits 
the  problem  is  difficult  and  will  become  more 
difficult  and  complex,  but  he  argues  that  the 
negro  may  be  assisted  to  become  a  good  negro, 
and  to  that  end  deserves  sympathy,  encour- 
agement, and  positive  and  firm  direction. 

Social  and  Mental  Traits  of  the  Negro.  By 
Howard  W.  Odum.  New  York:  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; $2. 

Concealing-Coloration  in  Animals. 

Gerald  H.  Thayer  and  Abbott  H.  Thayer, 
son  and  father,  have  combined  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  exhaustive  and  handsome  volume, 
the  latter  providing  the  raw  material,  the  for- 
mer putting  it  into  shape.  There  is,  however, 
an  introduction  by  the  father,  which  aims  to 
explain  the  basic  principles  of  his  theory. 
Unhappily,  neither  son  nor  father  is  an  ideal 
expositor;  if  ever  the  theory  is  to  become  a 
matter  of  popular  knowledge,  some  other 
writer  will  have  to   tackle  the   theme. 

What  Mr.  Abott  Thayer  contends  is  that 
the  theory  of  protective  coloration  in  the  ani- 
mal world  has  been  misunderstood  because  it 
has  been  studied  by  the  zoologist  rather  than 
the  artist.  Hence  he  has  no  patience  with 
the  "nuptial  dress"  theory,  for  that  would  tend 
to  conspicuousness.  He  holds  that  the  con- 
trary, inconspicuousness.  is  of  far  greater 
value,  and  this  volume  is  devoted  to  showing 
that  such  a  quality  is  common  in  nature.  It 
demonstrates,  in  the  words  of  the  author  of 
the  theory,  that  "the  colors,  patterns,  and 
appendages  of  animals  are  the  most  perfect 
imaginable  effacers  under  the  very  circum- 
stances wherein  such  effacement  would  most 
serve  the  wearers.  For  any  particular  animal 
to  be  seen  looking  conspicuous  means  no  more 
than  that  he  is  not  at  those  moments  looked 
at  under  the  circumstances  for  which  his  con- 
cealing colors  are  effective;  and  man's  per- 
sistent misconception  that  bold  patterns,  etc., 
make  the  wearer  conspicuous,  is  based  on  a 
psychological  principle."  Many  individual  ex- 
amples among  birds,  mammals,  and  fishes  are 
discussed  at  length,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
numerous  illustrations,  some  of  which  are  in 
color. 

Concealing-Coloration  in  the  Animal  King- 
dom. By  Gerald  H.  Thayer.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan    Company ;    $7    net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's  "The  Land  of 
the  Blue  Flower"  (Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.;  75 
cents  net)  is  a  singularly  attractive  little  fairy 
tale  which  catches  the  spirit  of  ancient  times 
of  chivalry  and  adapts  it  to  modern  needs. 
The  conceits  are  full  of  poetry  and  the  lesson 
of  the  story  can  not  but  appeal  to  all  readers 
and  inspire  them  to  kindness. 

A  suggestive  and  informing  little  volume  is 
F.  Crawford  Burkitt's  "The  Earliest  Sources 
for  the  Life  of  Jesus"  (Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany; 50  cents  net).  The  conclusion  reached 
is  that  "we  can  do  very  little  toward  recon- 
structing the  unknown  sources  used  by  Mat- 
thew and  Luke,  and  that  we  have  to  depend 
on  the  faithfulness  and  intelligence  of  these 
writers,  as  well  as  on  the  excellence  of  the 
material  they  made  use  of."  Dr.  Burkitt 
claims  that  a  century  of  investigation  has 
brought  Mark's  version  of  the  gospel  into  a 
position  of  priority  as  a  historical  source. 

To  the  complete  edition  of  "The  Poems  of 
James  Ryder  Randall"  (the  Tandy-Thomas 
Company;  $1  net)  there  is  prefaced  a  brief 
biography  by  Matthew  Page  Andrews  which 
includes  a  note  from  Holmes.  "I  have  always 
felt  rather  than  thought  there  was  a  genuine 
ring  and  a  lifelike  spirit  in  that  lyric,  'Mary- 
land, My  Maryland,'  and  only  regretted  that 
I  could  not  write  a  'Massachusetts,  My  Mas- 
sachusetts,' that  would  be  at  once  as  musical 
and  as  effective  on  what  was  for  me  the  right 
side  of  the  armed  controversy."  This  volume 
contains  many  verses  now  published  for  the 
first  time. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Sable  and  Purple. 
Although  there  are  but  four  poems  in  this 
slim  volume,  the  quality  of  the  verse  makes 
amends.  Mr.  Watson  holds  "his  muse  in  high 
respect,  and  shows  in  these  latest  lines  that 
his  command  of  lucidity,  elegance,  and  dig- 
nity is  still  complete.  The  poem  which  gives 
the  title  to  the  book  is  that  written  in  com- 
memoration of  King  Edward's  death ;  the 
second  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  last  hours  of 
Alfred  the  Great  in  his  palace  at  Winchester; 
the  third  owes  its  existence  to  the  journey  of 
the  author  and  his  wife  to  America,  and  the 
fourth,  "The  Threatened  Towers,"  is  a  polit- 
ical allegory  of  the  times. 

American  readers  will  be  most  interested  in 
"In  the  Midst  of  the  Seas,"  and  especially  in 
the  passage  which  pays  a  tribute  to  New  York 
and  Florida : 

New  York!  a  city  like  a  chessboard  made, 
Whereon  the  'multitudinous  pawns  are  swayed 
Neither  by  Knight  nor  puissant  Queen, 
And  bow   not   unto    Castle  or   King, 
Yet  hither  and  thither  are  moved  as  though  they 

obeyed, 
Half  loath,  some  power  half  seen, 
Some    huge,    voracious,    hundred-headed    thing, 
Armed  with  a  million  tentacles,  whereby 
He  hooks  and  holds  his  victims  till  they  die. 
There  did  we  tarry,  dearest!     But  one  day 
There  came  on  us  a  longing  to  go  forth, 
No  matter  whither,  so   't  were  far  away! 
Then  from  the  snarl  and  bite  of  the  sharp  North 
To  Florida's  sweet  orange-flaming  shore, 
Through  forests  and  savannahs  vast  we  sped, 
And  found  a  sea  so  fair  and  strange,  we  said — 
"We  have  but  dreamed  of  splendor  heretofore." 
For  all  the  sky-line  was  an  emerald  ring 
Of  such  deep  glow  as  balks  imagining; 
And  all  the  tide  within  it,  streak  on  streak, 
Was    one    extravagant    revel    and    freak 
Of    amber    and    amethyst,    azure    and    smouldering 

red, 
With  every  hue  that  is  child  of  these 
Dancing  at  noon  on  the  fantastic  seas. 

Not  less  happy  is  the  poet  in  visualizing 
the  far-off  days  of  King  Alfred,  whose  passion 
for  learning  and  the  arts  of  peace  pervades 
the  stately  lines  put  into  his  mouth.  And 
there  is  a  noble  reticence  about  the  tribute  to 
King  Edward  which  establishes  it  as  easily 
the  best  of  the  poetic  offerings  called  forth  by 
his  death. 

Sable  and  Purple  with  Other  Poems.  By 
William  Watson.  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany;  $1.25   net. 


God's  Troubadour. 

Copious  as  is  the  literature  about  Francis 
of  Assisi,  there  is  room  for  this  sympathetic 
study,  especially  as  Miss  Jewett  has  told  the 
life  of  the  gentle  saint  in  a  form  admirably 
suited  to  young  readers.  There  is  a  pictur- 
esque account  of  the  boyhood  of  Francis,  from 
which  may  be  gleaned  all  the  known  particu- 
lars about  his  merchant-prince  father,  and 
this  is  followed  by  a  spirited  chapter  or  two 
devoted  to  those  years  when  the  future  saint 
responded  to  the  appeal  of  arms. 

Excellent  use  is  made  of  those  stories  and 
legends  which  link  Francis  to  the  birds  and 
beasts.  "With  birds  Francis  felt  himself  al- 
ways among  dear  and  happy  friends.  Once 
these  little  companions  were  even  too  noisy 
in  their  merry-making.  It  was  on  a  day 
when  Francis  stood  up  to  speak  to  a  great 
crowd  of  men  and  women  gathered  out  of 
doors.  Hundreds  of  swallows  were  wheeling 
about,  as  one  often  sees  them  of  a  spring 
afternoon,  twittering  and  calling  with  shrill 
voices  while  they  hunt  their  supper  on  the 
wing.  This  time  the  birds  flew  so  low,  and 
were  so  many  and  loud,  that  Francis  could 
not  make  himself  heard.  Suddenly  he  turned 
from  his  audience  and  spoke  into  the  air :  'It 
is  time  that  I  should  have  my  turn  to  talk, 
little  sister  swallows,*  he  said  ;  'be  quiet  and 
listen  until  I  have  finished' ;  and.  so  says  the 
old  story,  the  swallows  obeyed  his  voice."  In 
such  suitable  language  does  Miss  Jewett  tell 
her  story,  and  for  illustrations  she  supplies 
many  photographs  taken  by  her  own  camera 
at  Assisi  and  elsewhere,  and  reproductions  of 
paintings  concerned  with  the  life  of  the  saint. 

God's  Troubadour.  Bv  Sophie  Tewett.  New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 


The  Making  of  Species. 
Holding  that  since  Darwin's  death  a  num- 
ber of  new  facts  have  come  to  light  which, 
in  their  opinion,  indicate  that  the  theory  of 
natural  selection  as  propounded  by  Darwin 
needs  considerable  modification,  the  authors 
of  this  volume  have  set  forth  certain  of  those 
facts.  They  have  been  impelled  to  their  task 
by  the  persistency  with  which  English  men  of 
science  cling  to  natural  selection  as  a  key  to 
even."  zoological  problem,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  lack  of  attention  paid  by  those  investi- 
gators to  the  study  of  live  animals.  The  au- 
thors are  convinced  that  "the  future  of 
biology  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  practical 
breeder."  They  also  assert  that  today  "it  is 
not  among  Englishmen,  but  among  Americans 
anc"  Continentals,  that  we  have  to  look  for  ad- 
vanced scientific  ideas." 

Yet  the  present  volume  must  not  be  re- 
„'•-  -ded  as  an  attack  upon  Darwinism  ;  on  the 
c   ;itrary.  it  opposes  the  so-called  Xeo-Darwin- 

;     ,  and  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  Dar- 
i-     himself    protested    in    vain    against    the 

-ngth  to  which  some  of  his  followers  pushed 


his  theory-  The  chief  position  of  the  authors 
is  that  "the  theory  of  natural  selection  is  no 
more  able  to  explain  all  the  varied  phenomena 
of  nature  than  is  Ricardo's  assumption  that 
all  men  are  actuated  solely  by  the  love  of 
money  capable  of  accounting  for  the  multi- 
farious existing  economic  phenomena."  An 
exhaustive  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  more  important  objections  to  the 
theory  of  natural  selection,  which  claims  that 
"scarcely  a  single  species  of  bird  or  beast 
exists  which  does  not  display  some  charac- 
teristics which  are  inexplicable  on  the  theory 
that  natural  selection,  acting  on  small  varia- 
tions, is  the  one  and  onljT  cause  of  organic 
evolution." 

After  producing  their  illustrations,  and  set- 
ting forth  their  significance  in  a  lucid  manner, 
the  authors  declare  that  evolution  is  possible 
without  natural  selection,  and  argue  that  "the 
real  makers  of  species  are  the  inherent  prop- 
erties of  protoplasm  and  the  laws  of  variation 
and  heredity.  These  determine  the  nature  of 
the  organism ;  natural  selection  and  the  like 
factors  merely  decide  for  each  particular  or- 
ganism whether  it  shall  survive  and  give  rise 
to  a  species."  But  they  fully  admit  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  variation  and 
mutation  is  practically  nil.  The  study  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  constructive  evolu- 
tion. 

The  Making  of  Species.  By  Douglas  Dewar 
and  Frank  Finn.  New  York :  John  Lane  Com- 
pany;  $2.50  net. 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
More  than  thirty  years  have  passed  since 
Matthew  Arnold  remarked  that,  in  spite  of  his 
prodigious  vogue,  Byron  has  "never  yet  had 
the  serious  admiration  which  he  deserves." 
That  verdict  is  recalled  by  the  recent  asser- 
tion of  Alfred  Austin  that  Byron  is  the  great- 
est English  poet  since  Shakespeare. 

Goldwin  Smith's  memoirs  are  to  be  seen 
through  the  press  by  Arnold  Haultain,  for 
many  years  his  private  secretary.  They  will 
cover  the  author's  life  exhaustively  from  his 
earliest  days  to  his  closing  years. 

Robert  W.  Chambers's  forthcoming  novel 
is  described  as  a  romance  of  Civil  War  days. 
While  a  departure  for  Mr.  Chambers,  the 
story  will  not  introduce  historical  characters. 

Dillon  Wallace  has  written  for  the  Outing 
Publishing  Company  "Saddle  and  Camp  in  the 
Rockies,"  a  volume  which  tells  the  story  of 
the  author's  experiences  and  observations  in 
his  trip  through  the  Rocky  Mountain  country 
from  Arizona  northward.  Other  books  on 
the  fall  list  of  the  same  publishers  will  in- 
clude "The  Horse,"  by  David  Buffam ;  "The 
Fine  Art  of  Fishing."  by  Samuel  G.  Camp; 
"How  to  Live  in  the  Country,"  by  E.  P. 
Powell ;  "The  American  Shotgun,"  by  Charles 
Askins,  and  "Lawn  Tennis  for  Ladies,"  by 
Mrs.  Lambert  Chambers,  four  times  winner 
of  the  ladies'  single  championship  of  Eng- 
land. 

Mary  E.  Waller,  whose  "The  Wood  Carver 
of  'Lympus"  is  in  its  twenty-fifth  edition,  has 
completed  a  new  story.  "Flamsted  Quarries." 
dealing  with  contemporary  social  and  indus- 
trial conditions  in  America. 

Under  the  new  copyright  act  which  has 
been  introduced  into  the  English  Parliament, 
authors  will  be  secured  sole  ownership  in 
their  works  for  their  lifetime  and  fifty  years 
afterwards,  as  compared  with  the  present  law 
which  fixes  the  period  at  lifetime  and  seven 
years,  or  for  forty-two  years,  whichever  is 
the  longer.  The  latter  regulation  owed  its 
existence  to  Macaulay.  who  declared  that  the 
principle  of  copyright  was  "a  tax  on  readers 
for  the  sake  of  giving  a  bounty  to  writers." 

In  connection  with  the  centenary  of  Thack- 
eray's birth,  which  is  due  next  summer,  the 
Macmillans  announce  an  edition  de  luxe  of  the 
novelist's  works  which  is  to  contain  reproduc- 
tions of  the  original  illustrations  and  five  hun- 
dred new  plates  from  drawings  by  Harry  Fur- 
niss. 

Fourteen  volumes  of  the  new  edition  of  the 
"Encvclopsdia  Britannica"  are  to  be  pub- 
lished this  year.  No  statement  has  been  made 
as  to  the  number  of  volumes  which  the  com- 
pleted work  will  comprise, 

Joseph  Conrad,  discussing  the  question 
whether  poetry  can  flourish  in  a  scientific  age, 
says,  "Much  good  paper  has  been  lamentably 
wasted  to  prove  that  science  has  destroyed 
poetry.  Meantime,  unblushing,  unseen,  and 
often  unheard,  the  guileless  poets  have  gone 
on  singing  in  a  sweet  strain.  How  they  dare 
do  the  impossible  and  virtually  forbidden 
thing  is  a  cause  for  wonder,  but  not  for  legis- 
lation. Not  yet.  We  are  at  present  too  busy 
reforming  the  silent  burglar  and  planning 
concerts  to  soothe  the  savage  breasts  of  the 
yelling  hooligan." 

At  the  recent  Goethe-Fest  at  Weimar,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  the 
programme  was  appropriately  opened  with  the 
unveiling  of  a  statue  to  Alma  von  Goethe,  the 
grandchild  of  the  poet,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  seventeen.  All  who  knew  her,  including 
Thackeray,  agree  in  ascribing  to  the  girl  more 
than  ordinary  loveliness,  and  something  of 
her    charm    Jerichau,    the     Danish    sculptor, 


sought  to  breathe  into  his  plastic  marble  in 
Rome,  1848.  Strange  to  say,  this  work  of  art 
— showing  the  maiden  reclining  in  sleep,  her 
hands  full  of  roses,  her  feet  amid  lilies — dis- 
appeared for  years,  and  was  only  recently 
rescued  b3'  chance  from  oblivion.  Professor 
von  Oettinger  traced  the  strange  and  varied 
fate  of  Goethe's  descendants :  August,  his  son, 
falling  in  foreign  Rome ;  Ottilie,  the  gifted 
and  cheerful  daughter-in-law,  long  Goethe's 
faithful  companion  and  nurse,  a  wanderer 
after  his  death,  finding  nowhere  a  home ; 
Walther  and  Wolfgang,  her  sons,  ailing,  un- 
happy epigoni,  void  of  all  accomplishment, 
and  finally.  Alma  von  Goethe,  their  one  bright 
hope,  sinking  in  the  flower  of  her  youth. 

Burns,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  on  the 
eve  of  leaving  Scotland  for  Jamaica  when  the 
publication  of  his  poems  made  him  famous 
and  kept  him  at  home.  Lord  Rosebery  has 
exercised  his  imagination  as  to  what  might 
have  happened  had  Burns  carried  out  his  orig- 
inal intention,  and  believes  that  amid  the 
tropical  luxuriance  of  Jamaica  and  the  de- 
grading conditions  of  slavery,  together  with 
the  convivial  associations  of  the  island,  the 
poet  would  have  degenerated  into  a  totally 
different  Burns.  His  genius  could  hardly 
have  survived  the  luxury  of  wealth.  Poverty 
produced  masterpieces,  but  wealth  smothered 
them.  We  can.  Lord  Rosebery  declares,  count 
on  our  fingers  all  the  masterpieces  produced 
by  rich  people. 

Authors  on  the  lookout  for  recipes  should 
make  a  note  of  the  following  by  Edward  M. 
Chapman  :  "A  story  of  humble  life,  told  with 
genuine  skill  and  out  of  first-hand  knowledge, 
will  always  find  readers.  Charge  such  a  tale 
with  sentiment  which  upon  the  whole  is  true 
and  sane,  spice  it  with  humor,  sweeten  and 
light  the  whole  with  the  faith  of  wayfaring 
men  who  seek  a  celestial  city,  and  it  at  once 
develops  the  elements  of  the  widest,  if  not 
the  most  permanent,  popularity." 

Apparently  no  one  can  praise  Chatterton 
without  defaming  Horace  Walpole.  John  H. 
Ingram,  the  writer  who  seems  to  think  he  has 
sole  copyright  in  everything  that  pertains  to 
the  poet,  has  depicted  what  he  calls  "The  True 
Chatterton,"  and  of  course  with  the  usual  vil- 
ification of  Walpole.  What  has  always  to 
be  remembered  is  that  the  gifted  poet — no 
one  questions  his  powers — did  indulge  in  the 
bad  habit  of  forgery',  and  that  it  was  the  dis- 
covery of  his  forgery  of  the  Rowley  manu- 
scripts which  lost  him  the  sympathy  of  Wal- 
pole. But  on  the  other  hand,  Walpole's 
letters  prove  beyond  question  that  he  had  as 
keen  an  appreciation  of  Chatterton's  gifts  as 
the  irate  Mr.  Iiafprm. 


NewiSooks  Received. 

"Now!"  By  Cha\les  Marriott,  New  York:  The 
John  Lane  Company;  $1.50. 

A  story  of  present-day  life  in  England,  distin- 
guished tor  the  artistic  manner  in  which  every- 
day happenings  and  conversation  are  made  to  serve 
in  lieu  of  romance.  Mr.  Marriott  is  manifesting  a 
unique  gift  in  transforming  the  commonplace. 

The  Wisdow  at  the  White  Cat.  By  Mary 
Roberts  Rinehart.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Mer- 
rill    Company;    $1.50. 

Another  briskly  moving  novel  from  the  pen  of 
the  popular  author  of  "The  Circular  Staircase." 
The  theme  has  much  to  do  with  law,  police,  and 
detectives. 

Longfellow  and  Other  Essays.  By  William  P. 
Trent.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.; 
$1.50  net. 

In  addition  to  the  title  essay  there  are  papers  on 
"The  Heart  of  Midlothian,"  Spenser,  the  bi- 
centenary of  Dr.  Johnson,  Milton,  Thackeray  as 
a  poet,  and  the  centenary  of  Poe. 

Seeking  After  God.  Bv  Lyman  Abbott.  New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.;  SI  neL 

Five  lectures  entitled  "The  Soul's  Quest  After 
God,"  "God  in  Nature,"  "God  in  Humanity,"  "God 
in  Jesus  Christ,"  and  "God  a  Saviour  from  Sin." 
Dr.  Abbott's  aim  is  to  help  those  who  are  seeking 
spiritual  peace. 

A  Year  of  Beautiful  Thoughts.  Compiled  by 
Jeanie  A  B.  Greenough.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.;  $1. 

Well-chosen  selection  in  prose  and  verse  for 
each  day  in  the  year,  with  special  appropriateness 
to  the  dates  under  which  they  are  grouped. 

The  Durable  Satisfactions  of  Life.  By 
Charles  W.  Eliot  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.;  $1  net 

Dr.  Eliot's  much-discussed  lecture  on  "The  Re- 
ligion of  the  Future"  is  included  in  this  volume, 
the  aim  of  which  is  to  set  forth  what  are  the 
sources  of  the  solid  and  durable  satisfactions  of 
life. 

From  Passion  to  Peace.  By  James  Allen. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.;  50  cents 
net. 

After  a  brief  discussion  of  passion,  aspiration, 
and  temptation,  Mr.  Allen  then  deals  with  the  tran- 
sitional stage  to  the  diviner  life  established  in  that 
perfect  knowledge  which  bestows  perfect  peace. 

What  Is  Essential?  By  George  Arthur  An- 
drews. New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.;  51 
net 

Designed  to  help  those  who  have  become  un- 
settled in  their  faith  by  present-day  discussions. 
Mr.  Andrews  attempts  to  find  the  bedrock  of 
religion. 

The  Story  of  Jesus  Told  for  Children.  By 
E.  F.  Jones.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.;    $1. 

All  the  essential  facts  of  the  Gospel  narratives 
are  here  retold  in  simple  language.  There  are 
numerous    pictures   in   color. 
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By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers, 
and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we 
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'SEVEN  DAYS.' 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Every  one  who  has  read  "When  a  Man 
larries."  with  its  amusing  recital  of  the 
ribulations  that  befell  a  spoiled  Society  Pet 
nexpectedly  quarantined  in  a  Society  Pet's 
lxurious  home,  will  have  immediately  recog- 
ized  the  fitness  of  adapting  the  book  to  the 
tage.  "Seven  Days"  is  a  highly  amusing 
arce.  the  humor  of  which,  except  for  some 
ather  worked  up  and  lengthened  out  scenes 
nd  situations  in  the  last  act,  is  at  once  in- 
enious  and  spontaneous.  That  is  to  say, 
be  fun  in  the  very  ingeniously  worked  up 
ituations  is  irresistible,  and  the  laughter  con- 
inuous,  hearty,  even  side-stitching,  and,  as  a 
onsequence,  enormously  refreshing  to  a  tired 
mid. 

The  joke  of  the  thing  lies  in  the  fact  that 
immie  Wilson,  while  giving  a  dinner  party, 
uddenly  finds  his  dinner  guests  on  his  hands, 
?ithout  servants  to  wait  on  them,  the  domes- 
ics  having  fled  at  the  first  hint  of  a  quaran- 
ine. 

I  read,  the  other  day,  a  very  depressing 
lagazine  article  which  began  with  the  blood- 
reezing  announcement,  "The  servant  girl  is 
tisappearing."  It  is  true.  She  is.  And  the 
ervant   boy   is  not  any  too   eager   in  coming 

0  the  fore.  I"  think  that  "Seven  Days"  could 
lever  have  had  as  appreciative  a  hearing  in 
he  past.  It  struck  the  psychological  moment. 
tich  people  can  still  tempt  wage-earners  to 
lomestic  service  with  large  pay,  but  plenty 
if  smart  people  lack  the  means.  Quantities 
•i  pretty,  dainty  chatelaines  in  their  servant- 
ess  kitchens  have  read  ambiguously  worded 
ook-book  recipes  with  the  same  comic  despair 
is  Kit. 

One  of  the  best  things,  by  the  way,  quite 
he  best,  in  fact,  that  Norma  Mitchell  did 
iras  her  reading  of  the  omelet  recipe,  and 
Uibrie  Beattie,  always  funny,  was  regarded 
iy  the  husbands  in  the  audienec  as  a  brother 
nan.  They  had  been  there,  too — some  of 
hem — sympathizing,  consoling,  assisting,  or 
jetting  in  the  way,  according  to  temperament 
ind  ability.  Just  as  there  was  a  personal 
lote  in  the  appreciation  of  the  audience  on 
he  first  "Spendthrift"  night,  so  there  was 
luring  the  culinary  perplexities  on  the  first 
'Seven  Days"  night. 

The  play,  which  is  the  result  of  a  collabora- 
ion  by  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  author  of  the 
rook,  and  Avery  Hopwood,  is  a  very  ingenious 
>iece  of  work.  Like  "What  Every  Woman 
Snows."  it  begins  with  the  entrance  of  a  bur- 
glar in  a  dark  room.  The  burglar  is  a  dra- 
matic genius  in  the  handling  of  his  dark 
antern,  and  the  authors  have  laid  out  excel- 
ently  his  business  in  the  scene.  Just  as  we 
jecome  inquisitive  about  some  object  he  turns 
ais  quick-glancing  light  upon  it.  When  we 
want  a  longer  survey  he  seems  to  divine  it. 
When  we  tremble  for  his  safety,  in  that  in- 
:onsequential  way  that  auditors  do,  the  twink- 
ling light  goes  black  and  he  is  invisible. 
Finally  he  is  obliged  to  flee  to  cover  just  as 
i  deliberate  footman,  followed  by  his  mas- 
:er  and  the  guests,  comes  to  light  the  invaded 
ipartment. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  play  the  bur- 
jlar,  itching  like  the  rest  to  get  away,  scared 
nto  conniptions  of  terror  by  a  burly  police- 
nan  who  is  likewise  imprisoned  on  the  prem- 
ses,  darts  in  and  out  during  each  act,  seeking 
i  safer  hiding-place,  perpetually  absquatulating 
A-ith  the  few  provisions  in  evidence,  and  re- 
naming as  silent  as  a  trapped  fox.  But  he 
)antomimes  his  emotions,  and  he  does  it  well. 
rle  excites  our  sympathy  before  we  know  it ; 
>erhaps  because  we  are  all  incipient  burglars. 
>£  a  kind.  We  follow  his  uneasy  gyrations  with 
lpprehensive  eyes,  and  heave  a  sigh  of  relief 
vhen  he  tucks  himself  into  various  hiding- 
)laces,  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  evade 
Flanigan's  red.  extended  paw.     William  Wads- 

1  worth  deserves  praise  for  putting  so  much 
suspense  of  a  comic  sort  into  this  lively 
hough  all  but  silent  role. 

The  burglar  has.  in  some  sort,  a  perfectly 
|  lizzy  time,  as  he  overhears  a  number  of 
friquant  interviews.  There  are  quarrels,  con- 
fidences, cross-purposes,  recriminations,  recon- 
ciliations. There  are  two  love  affairs  and 
'arious  romantic  misunderstandings  in  active 
wogression  during  the  play.  There  is  a  rich 
ind  overwhelming  aunt  who  subjugates  every - 
'  >ody,  and  a  rather  engaging  married  couple, 
I  >esides  the  two  pairs  of  crossed  lovers. 
1  During  the  course  of  the  play  we  roam  in 
isualized    fancy    from    the    basement    to    the 


roof.  We  are  in  Jimmie's  blue-tiled  kitchen 
and  see  Kit  in  a  white-laced,  satin-ribboned 
petticoat  and  a  pajama  shirt  that  matches  the 
blue  tiles,  revealing  her  startling  limitations 
on  the  subject  of  making  raw  eggs  edible. 

A  flight  of  steps  descends  to  the  kitchen, 
and  upon  the  stairway  we  are  able  to  view 
the  assemblage  of  Jimmie's  hungry  guests  at 
their  first  servantless  breakfast.  Their  melan- 
choly lower  limbs  are  first  in  evidence,  then 
their  whole  depressed  persons,  arrayed  in 
such  improvised  negliges  as  a  bachelor's  quar- 
ters would  be  apt  to  yield  to  investigation. 

The  fun  goes  merrily  on  through  three  acts, 
although  just  a  little  obviously  worked  up  in 
the  third.  The  dialogue  is  bright  and  crisp. 
The  people  talk  like  real  people — of  their 
type,  I  mean.  The  author  has  probably  been 
there,  and  knows  what  she  is  talking  about 
and    depicting. 

In  the  matter  of  the  company,  the  players 
are  full  of  zest,  and  we  need  not  complain 
about  losing  any  of  the  fun  of  the  piece.  Yet 
— it  is  so  often  so — the  men  are  better  than 
the  women,  except  for  Florence  Robinson  as 
Aunt  Selina,  who  is  an  actress  of  experience 
and  excellent  in  the  role.  The  other  three, 
Norma  Mitchell  as  Kit,  the  pretended  wife, 
Madeline  Winthrop  as  Bella,  the  ex-wife,  and 
Clare  Weldcn  as  Anne,  the  pseudo-psychic 
guest,  would  scarcely  pass  on  Broadway. 
They  do  not  seem  chic  enough  for  the  smart 
set. 

Norma  Mitchell  is  a  bright  little  actress, 
although  she  will  have  to  practice  consider- 
ably the  art  of  weeping  aloud  ;  but  there  is 
something  else  she  will  have  to  learn,  and  that 
is  to  speak  stage  English.  Her  accent  is  too 
flat,  too  crude,  too  inelegant  to  make  us 
quite  accept  Kit  as  a  dainty  belle  in  the 
exclusive  set  of  New  York.  It  is  a  long, 
hard  path  to  shed  an  accent  like  hers,  but  it 
is  worth  while,  since  she  has  earned  the 
preferment  of  being  chosen  for  the  role. 

Madeline  Winthrop  is  better,  but  she  says 
"becuz,"  and  "everybuddy."  It  doesn't  do  in 
roles  of  the  kind,  for  even  those  who  are 
boosted  by  money  up  to  a  socially  high  place 
look  after  their  speech  as  they  look  after  their 
finger-nails.  It  is  part  of  the  generally  deco- 
rative effect  they  see"k  to  convey. 

During  the  trials  of  the  imprisoned  nine 
everybody  is  rubbed  the  wrong  way,  and 
people  are  supposed  to  be  more  or  lese  snap- 
pish because  they  are  unvaleted  and  unserved 
by  obsequious  attendants.  I  could  not  help 
but  believe,  however,  that  more  finished  act- 
resses would  have  caused  Kit  and  Bella  to 
have  retained  more  of  their  girlish  attractive- 
ness than  did  these  two  young  ladies,  although 
they  put  so  much  breeze  into  their  roles  that 
one  partly  forgave  them  for  lack  of  greater 
finish. 

Clare  Weldon,  also,  was  full  of  zip,  as 
Anne,  the  lady  who  put  the  burglar-wrought 
aberrations  of  the  furniture  down  to  psychics. 
Miss  Weldon  wasn't  bad  in  the  tipsy  scene, 
but  she  inartistically  repeated  her  comic  con- 
tortion effect  later  when  showing  Anne's  sur- 
prise over  the  unaccountable  antics  of  inani- 
mate things. 

Aubrie  Beattie,  Ned  Finley,  and  Ben  Wil- 
son formed  an  agreeable  masculine  trio,  the 
first  two  being  also  clever  comedians,  while 
Ben  Wilson  was  just  a  nice  young  man  with 
a  love  affair  on  hand  to  work  out  of  his  sys- 
tem. Hugh  Cameron,  as  Flanigan,  wasn't 
wonderful  in  the  matter  of  brogue,  but  he  was 
first  rate  in  making  Flanigan  so  Flaniganish 
that  we  quite  forgot  he  was  anything  else. 

In  fact,  "Seven  Days"  is  a  capital  enter- 
tainment, worthy  the  patronage  of  theatre- 
goers who  love  to  laugh  aches  into  their  sides 
through  three  acts. 

*•»■ 

The  citizens  of  Stratford-on-Avon  have 
conferred  the  honorary  freedom  of  the  borough 
on  F.  R.  Benson,  an  actor  who  has  conducted 
the  annual  series  of  birthday  performances  at 
the  Memorial  Theatre  in  Stratford  for  nearly 
thirty-three  plays  of  Shakespeare  in  Shake- 
speare's town.  The  last  person  upon  whom 
the  freedom  of  the  ancient  borough  was  con- 
ferred was  David  Garrick,  who  received  the 
coveted  distinction  May  8,  1769.  It  is  an 
honor  that  to  an  actor  must  mean  more  than  a 
knighthood.  In  acknowledging  it  Mr.  Benson 
quoted  from  the  Stratford  prize  play.  "The 
Piper,"  by  our  countrywoman,  Miss  Josephine 
Preston  Peabody,  saying  to  the  citizens  that 
the  gift  had  constituted  him  "  'your  knight, 
your  friend,  your  serving  man,'  and  I  hope  I 
may  be  spared  for  many  a  year  to  owe  you 
my  life  and  service." 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


"Pidgin"  languages  are.  of  course,  "busi- 
ness" languages,  "pidgin"  being  the  effect 
upon  Chinese  vocal  organs  of  the  attempt  to 
pronounce  "business"  (says  the  London 
Chronicle).  All  over  the  East  there  is  a 
tendency  to  harden  the  softer  sounds  of  Eng- 
lish. An  up-country  servant  in  India,  always 
desirable  and  desired,  is  recognized  by  his 
pronunciation  of  the  word  which  Mr.  Kipling 
magnificently  translates  "the  Presence."  The 
town-dweller  has  learned  to  utter  the  soft 
"hazur,"  but  the  unsophisticated  Aryan  from 
the  districts  makes  "hajur"  out  of  it—almost 
exactly  the  same  perversion  as  "pidgin"  for 
"business."  There  is  a  pervading  disposition 
to  spell  the  word  incorrectly  "pigeon." 


Theatrical  affairs  are  improving.  Another 
theatre  reopens  next  week,  the  long  darkened 
Savoy  once  more  becoming  a  scene  of  activity, 
and  there  are  other  entertaining  prospects. 
New  York  has  partially  opened  the  new  sea- 
son, two  new  comedies  having  been  produced 
during  the  month,  and  the  impulse  un- 
doubtedly will  be  felt  across  the  continent. 
Just  why  there  has  been  no  flood  tide  in  the 
drama  on  the  Pacific  Coast  while  it  ebbed  in 
the    East   is   not  yet   fully   understood. 


"The  Lottery  Man"  is  the  new  comedy 
which  will  serve  to  call  back  its  former 
patrons  to  the  reopened  Savoy  Theatre.  The 
piece  is  by  Rida  Johnson  Young,  whose  for- 
mer efforts  have  been  numerously  successful. 
It  tells  the  story  of  a  newspaper  man  who 
offers  himself  as  a  prize  in  a  lottery  to  boom 
his  paper  and  his  own  fortunes.  He  is  won 
by  a  very  unattractive  spinster,  and  the  plot 
is  at  once  so  thick  that  further  complications 
are  unnecessary.  It  is  for  laughing  purposes, 
and  it  has  admirably  fulfilled  the  desires  of 
its  author  and  producers.  Produced  first  last 
fall  in  New  York,  it  has  remained  at  one 
theatre  for  practically  the  entire  season.  The 
Shuberts  now  send  it  on  tour  with  the  same 
production.  It  opens  at  the  Savoy  Theatre 
next  Sunday  evening  for  a  two  weeks'  en- 
gagement, with  the  regular  Saturday  matinees 
and  special  Thursday  popular  matinees  with 
the  best  seats  at  one  dollar. 


At  the  Columbia  Theatre  "Seven  Days"  is 
fairly  afloat  on  a  sea  of  popular  approval.  The 
merry  and  ingenious  farce  has  set  all  the  play- 
goers laughing  or  impatient  to  begin,  and  the 
advance  sale  proves  that  the  rush  for  seats 
will  continue  through  next  week,  the  second 
and  last  of  its  engagement.  *  Play  and  com- 
pany are  reviewed  at  length  in  another 
column.  

Minnie  Dupree  and  her  company  will  give 
"The  Minister's  Wife"  at  the  Orpheum  next 
week  as  a  head-line  attraction.  It  is  a  one- 
act  play  by  Frank  Ferguson,  and  it  tells  a 
novel  story.  Miss  Dupree  has  the  role  of 
Fifi  Templeton,  and  is  supported  by  J.  Paul 
Jones  and  Harry  Laribee.  The  original  Six 
Kauffmanns,  famous  bicyclists,  will  perform 
marvelous  feats.  Al  Jolson,  the  minstrel  man, 
will  sing  and  perpetrate  his  own  make  of 
witticisms.  Renee,  who  is  modestly  styled 
"Goddess  of  Music"  by  her  press  agent,  will 
play  the  piano,  cornet,  saxaphone,  ocarina, 
and  other  instruments.  She  comes  direct 
from  Eastern  triumphs,  and  is  credited  with 
artistic  ability.  Next  week  will  be  the  last 
of  J.  C.  Nugent  and  Jule  York  in  "The 
Squarer,"  Flanagan  and  Edwards,  the  Harvey- 
De   Vora  Trio,   and   "The   Operatic   Festival." 


Rose  Stahl's  performance  in  the  role  of 
Patricia  O'Brien  in  James  Forbes's  comedy 
"The  Chorus  Lady"  was  one  of  the  big  hits 
of  the  season  before  last  in  this  city.  Since 
that  Patricia  O'Brien  has  been  taken  to  Lon- 
don by  Miss  Stahl  and  proved  as  big  a 
favorite  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  as 
she  has  on  this  side.  ."The  Chorus  Lady" 
with  Miss  Stahl  will  come  to  the  Columbia 
Theatre  on  Monday,  September  5.  It  will  be 
a  fitting  bill  for  the  big  celebration  week. 


William  Rosell,  who  has  the  leading  role  in 
"The  Lottery  Man,"  has  won  high  favor  in 
the  part  in  the  East. 


Wednesday  matinees  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre are  given  at  a  special  scale  of  prices, 
25c,   50c,  and  $1.      

Marie  Scherzer,  who  recently  appeared  suc- 
cessfully as  Seibel  in  "Faust"  with  the  Bevani 
Grand  Opera  Company,  the  opportunity  com- 
ing on  account  of  the  illness  of  Edmee  de 
Dreux,  is  a  Chicago  young  woman,  daughter 
of  a  well-known  orchestra  leader  of-  that  city. 
She  has  been  on  the  stage  seven  years. 


Frank  Bacon  is  one  of  the  members  of  the 
cast  of  "The  Fortune  Hunter,"  which  has 
just  reached  its  three  hundredth  performance 
at  the  Olympic  Theatre  in  Chicago.  Mr. 
Bacon  and  Thomas  W.  Ross  are  the  principal 
comedians  in  the  play,  which  will  be  seen 
here  this  season.       

The  "Maid  of  Mystery,"  a  classical  dancer 
in  New  York  who  appears  veiled,  has  been 
well  advertised  through  the  report  that  she 
was  no  less  a  personage  than  Mrs.  Amy 
Gouraud.  At  the  "same  time,  the  dancer  per- 
sistently denied  the  report  while  she  preserved 
the   mystery   of   her  identity. 


Mine,"  a  farce  which  Otis  Harlan  and  Mar- 
jorie  Wood  have  been  playing  successfully  in 
Chicago.  

Miss  Mary  Shaw,  Miss  Laura  Nelson  Hall, 
and  Orrin  Johnson  have  been  enlisted  as 
members  of  the  cast  of  "New  York,"  a  play 
by  W.  J.  Hurlbut,  author  of  "The  Fighting 
Hope."  This  drama  is  said  to  be  a  "merciless" 
exposition  of  life  in  Manhattan,  with  the  lead- 
ing role — naturally  that  to  be  played  by  Miss 
Shaw — a  mother  with  a  reckless  son  and  an 
iniquitous  past — described  as  a  study  in  "dis- 
arranged maternalism." 

<i» 

For  rapidity  of  composition  the  prize  among 
novelists  must  be  awarded  to  Alexander 
Dumas,  who  died  with  over  3000  books  to  his 
credit,  in  all  of  which  he  had  some  share. 
According  to  Arthur  F.  Davidson,  one  of  his 
biographers,  he  often  declared  that  when 
once  he  had  mapped  out  in  his  mind  the 
scheme  of  a  novel  or  a  play  the  work  was 
practically  accomplished,  since  the  mere 
writing  of  it  presented  no  difficulty,  and  could 
be  performed  as  fast  as  the  pen  could  travel. 
Some  one  disputed  this ;  the  result  was  a 
wager.  Dumas  had  in  his  head  the  plan  of 
the  "Chevalier  de  la  Maison  Rouge,"  of  which 
he  had  not  yet  written  a  word,  and  he  made 
a  bet  of  one  hundred  louis  that  he  would  write 
the  first  volume  of  the  novel  in  seventy-two 
hours.  The  volume  was  to  be  formed  by 
seventy-five  large  foolscap  pages,  each  page 
containing  forty-five  lines  and  each  line  fifty 
letters.  In  sixty-six  hours  Dumas  had  done 
the  work  in  his  fair  flowing  hand,  disfigured 
by  no  erasions — and  the  bet  was  won  with 
six  hours  to  spare. 

«»». 

The  Italian-Swiss  Colony's  Asti  Special, 
Sec,  is  as  good  as  the  best  French  champagne. 
It  is  naturally  fermented  in  the  bottle,  not 
carbonated.     Try  it. 


Two  plays  builded  on  stories  by  F.  Anstey 
were  produced  in  New  York  last  week.  Ed- 
win Stevens  is  prominent  in  the  cast  of  "The 
Brass  Bottle,"  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  while 
A.  E.  Matthews,  an  English  comedian,  made 
his  American  debut  in  "Love  Among  the 
Lions"  at  the  Garrick.  Both  farce-comedies 
are  said  to  be  successful  productions. 


Eye 
Glasses 


rTHEOCULARIUM 

644  market  st. 
opp.  Palace  Hotel 


HOTEL  SACRAMENTO 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Elegant  new  fire-proof  construction.     Service 

as  perfcet  as  expert  management  can  produce. 

ALBERT  BETTENS,  Proprietor 


AMUSEMENTS. 
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FW   ORPHFIJM     OFARRELL  ST. 

LIT     UIUIILUIU      Bawm,  Stockton  and  P.«H 
Safest  and  most  magnificent  theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

MINNIE    DUPREE    and    Her    Company    in 

•The  Minister's  Wife":  THE  ORIGINAL  SIX 

KAUFMANNS,     featuring    Frank    Kaufmann; 

AL  JOLSOXt    REXEE    (Goddess   of   Music); 

T.      C.     NUGENT     and     Companv.     in     "The 

Squarer":      FLANAGAN     and      EDWARDS; 

HARVEY-DE    VORA    TRIO;    New    Orpheum 

Motion   Pictures;    Last   Week.    Great   Triumph, 

"THE  OPERATIC  FESTIVAL." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  §1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),  10c,  25c,  50c.  Phones — Douglas  70, 
Home    C    1570. 


Grace  George  and  Frank  Worthing  will  ap- 
pear in  the  Xew  York  presentation  of  "Baby 


fOLUMBIA  THEATRE  ^oSV? 

V^  GOTTLOB,  MARX  &  CO..  M«n. 

Phono:  Franklin  150        Home  C5783 

Tonight,  Sunday  Night,  and  Up  to  and  Includ- 
ing the  Night  of  Sunday,   Sept.  4 
Matinees    Wednesdays    and    Saturdays 

7    DAYS 

The    Greatest    Comedy    Hit    in    Twenty    Years 
Special  prices  at  Wed.  mat.,  $1,  50c,  25c 

Coming— ROSE     STAHL     in     "The     Chorus 
Lady." 


McAllister,  nr.  mmh 

ones:  Market   130 
Home  J2822 


SUNDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  21 
Opening  of  the  Regular  Season  with 
the    Farcical    Sensation    of    the    Year 

THE  LOTTERY  MAN 
By  RIDA  JOHNSON   YOUNG 

Seven     Months    at    Bijou    Theatre. 

Direction  SAM  S.  and  LEE   SHTJBE 

Night  and  Sat.  mat.  prices.  50c 
Thurs.  mat.,  25c  to  $1.  Box  seats. 
at   Theatre  and    Emporium. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


Among  the  other  things  which  have  now  got 
to  be  internationalized,  dancing  must  be  in- 
cluded. The  fiat  has  gone  forth  that  there  is 
to  be  an  absolute  unison  and  harmony  of 
method,  time,  and  style  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  In  other  words,  the  man  who 
has  learned  to  waltz  at  Reno  or  Salem,  who 
is  at  home  in  the  polka  at  Washington  or  Chi- 
cago, and  can  face  up  in  the  lancers  at  Buf- 
falo or  Los  Angeles,  will  be  at  his  ease  in  the 
ballrooms  of  Paris  or  London,  and  be  able  to 
keep  time  with  the  sprightly  maidens  of 
Vienna,  Rome,  or  Berlin.  Such  is  the  ideal 
of  the  International  Conference  of  Dancing 
Masters,  which  has  placed  it  on  record  that 
life  without  dancing  is  not  civilization  and 
civilization  without  dancing  is  not  life. 

But  that  is  not  all.  For  the  future  a  man 
who  can  not  dance  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
"an  educated  person."  For,  look  you,  in  the 
absence  of  that  accomplishment  he  must  lack 
"personality"  and  the  attributes  of  the  "mas- 
ter-man." To  two-step  or  waltz,  it  appears, 
gives  a  man  a  personality  which  otherwise  he 
can  not  possess.  Once  able  to  dance,  he  opens 
a  door,  he  shakes  hands,  he  makes  his  bow 
to  a  lady,  he  walks  into  an  assembly,  he  takes 
up  a  chair,  or  performs  any  simple  little  action 
in  a  manner  which  marks  him  out  from  those 
stiff,  awkward,  gauche  clod-hoppers  who  have 
never  been  taught  to  dance.  So  in  the  moral 
sphere,  the  dancing  man  is  refined,  courteous, 
and  elevated  in  his  dealings  with  men  and 
women.  In  short,  the  physical  culture  theo- 
rists and  the  theologians  are  all  wrong.  So 
the  gymnasiums  and  the  churches  will  have  to 
be  all  torn  down  or  transformed  into  dancing 
schools. 

Simeon  Ford  ought  to  know  something 
about  hotels,  and  when  he  declares  that  the 
old  type  is  passing  away  who  can  refuse  the 
tribute  of  a  tear?  For,  as  he  remarks,  there 
was  much  comfort  and  peace  to  be  derived 
from  being  around  those  fast-vanishing  insti- 
tutions. In  your  old  hotel  Mr.  Traveler  may 
turn  completely  around  without  having  to  pay 
five  cents.  He  can  put  on  his  hat  without 
giving  up  a  nickel,  and  if  he  drops  his  umbrella 
he  does  not  have  to  part  with  a  dime  before 
he  can  recover  it.  He  may  scrub  his  hands 
in  the  washroom  of  the  old  hotel  without 
having  somebody  buzzing  in  his  ears,  asking 
if  the  water  is  satisfactory  and  collecting 
money  to  hand  him  the  towel  which  is  on  the 
shelf  in  front  of  him.  He  may  part  his  hair, 
if  he  has  any,  without  paying  demurrage.  He 
may  smoke,  write  a  letter,  go  where  he 
pleases  and  be  glad  .hat  life  is  not  all  marble 
slabs  and  gilt  bellboys. 


Avaunt  to  rock  cod,  the  sand  dabs,  and 
barracuda,  and  the  two  or  three  other  denizens 
of  the  deep  which  have  kept  their  proud  and 
irritating  frequence  on  the  bill  of  fare  for  so 
long!  For  the  Michael  Sars  came  into  the 
port  the  other  day  from  its  three  months' 
scientific  cruise  with  the  cheerful  intelligence 
of  the  discovery  of  no  fewer  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  new  fishes.  Think  of  it,  enough 
fish  never  before  eaten  to  adorn  a  menu  for 
nearly  a  third  of  a  year  without  repeating  ever 
a  one !  What  does  it  matter  if  some  are 
"almost  terrifying  specimens,"  if  others  are 
"very  large"  or  "almost  incredibly  small"? 
All  will  come  right  in  the  cooking  and  saucing. 
Compared  with  Peary  and  his  useless  North 
Pole,  the  explorers  of  the  Michael  Sars  are 
benefactors  of  the  first  water.  And  no  one 
will  complain  if  a  cook  chips  in  to  share  in 
the  honor  of  their  discovery. 


Audubon  societies  and  all  other  plumage- 
protection  organizations  may  promptly  disband 
and  half  the  staff  of  the  Millinery  Trade  Re- 
view be  given  a  permanent  vacation.  And 
peace  shall  reign  in  all  State  legislatures 
where  feather  trimmings  have  divided  sena- 
tors and  assemblymen  into  hostile  camps.  For 
a  patent  has  been  secured  for  a  hat  for  women 
which  is  fitted  with  a  water  reservoir  for 
natural  flowers.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  reser- 
voir can  be  "concealed  in  any  hat,"  which  is 
quite  credible,  and  that  it  is  made  of  light 
material  and  fitted  with  numerous  tubes  into 
which  the  flowers  can  be  inserted.  The  possi- 
bilities of  the  invention  are  obvious.  A  new 
hat  will  mean  nothing  more  than  a  visit  to 
the  florist.  The  scheme  of  decoration  can 
be  changed  twenty  times  a  day  if  necessary, 
and  may  range  from  the  flaming  geranium  to 
the  variegated  orchid.  Think,  too,  of  the 
symbolism   of  such  head-gear: 


If  the  members  of  New  York's  "smart  set" 
or  the  cottagers  of  Newport  really  desire  to 
distinguish  themselves  from  the  common  herd, 
why  do  they  not  adopt  that  idiosyncrasy  in 
the  spelling  of  their  names  which  is  clung  to 
so  tenaciously  by  some  aristocrats  over  the 
water  ?  For  example,  there  is  the  case  of 
ffa  -ington,  which  perpetuates  the  habit  of  the 
le^fal  scribes  of  ancient  days  who  always  rep- 
n  sented  the  capital  F  by  two  small  f's.  This 
how  it  .would  work:  aastor,  'wanderbilt, 
mid,  and  so  on.  To  carry  this  discrimina- 
tion still  further,  the  two  small  letters  might 
be  separated  by  a  dash :  a-astor,  v-vander- 
bilt,  g-gould,   which  would  suggest  that  mild 


form  of  stutter  which  is  supposed  to  be  good 
form    in   the   pronunciation    of   polite    society. 
Anything   to   get   away   from   the   leveling  in- 
fluence of  the  common  capital  letter. 
In    every    flower    that    blooms    around, 

Some  pleasing  emblem  we  may  trace; 
Young  love   is   in  the  myrtle    found, 
And  memory   in  the  pansy's  grace. 
Peace  in  the  olive-branch  we  see, 

Hope  in  the  half-shut  iris  glows, 
In  the  bright  laurel  victory! 
And  lovely  woman  in  the  rose. 


Gone  are  the  laurels  of  the  American 
tourist !  He  or  she  who  held  the  record  of 
"doing"  Europe  in  express  time  must  give 
place  to  that  party  of  Germans  and  Austrians 
who  finished  off  London  in  six  hours,  and 
had  for  their  scalps  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
House  of  Parliament,  the  Embankment,  the 
Tower,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  British  Mu- 
seum, the  Wallace  Gallery,  Hertford  House, 
the  National  Gallery,  and  Buckingham  Palace. 
Still  there  is  the  story  of  an  overheard  con- 
versation on  the  Ponte  Vecchio  in  Florence. 
The  speakers  were  two  women,  and  one  asked, 
"Is  this  Florence  or  Venice?"  "What  day  is 
it?"  was  the  evasive  reply.  "Thursday." 
"Well,  then,  it's  Venice."  And  before  Amer- 
ica meekly  gives  up  the  palm  to  those  Ger- 
mans and  Austrians  a  claim  should  be  put  in 
for  the  man  from  "the  States"  who  said  he 
had  spent  two  days  in  Rome  and  was  mighty 
sorry   he  couldn't  stay  another. 


"Bohemians  of  the  artistic  and  literary  cults 
are  not  so  plentiful  in  Rome  as  in  Paris,  but 
the  Eternal  City  has  a  more  cosmopolitan 
colony  of  painters  and  literary  men  than  the 
capital  on  the  Seine,  for  the  magnet  of  Rome 
attracts  from  every  land.  And  the  chief  meet- 
ing place  of  these  strangers  within  the  gates 
has  been  the  Cafe  Greco,  which  has  attained 
its  century  and'  a  half  of  usefulness.  Founded 
in  1760  by  a  Levantine  Greek  in  the  Via  Con- 
dotti,  then,  as  now,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
artistic  colony,  the  original  cafe  was  a  small, 
.dark  room,  without  comfort  or  decoration  of 
any  kind,  but  though  the  place  was  poor,  the 
conversation  was  good,  and  it  soon  became 
such  a  centre  for  art  and  intellect  that  few 
distinguished  strangers  found  themselves  in 
Rome  without  visiting  it. 

In  those  days,  and  for  long  afterwards,  Bo- 
hemianism  had  not  become  smart  and  civilized, 
and  in  1830  Mendelssohn  wrote  to  a  friend 
an  appalling  account  of  the  "horrible  persons" 
he  found  there,  with  their  "great  hats,  and 
their  great  dogs  at  their  feet,  who  have  their 
necks,  their  cheeks,  and  their  entire  persons 
covered  with  hair,  who  make  the  air  dense 
with  the  smoke  of  their  pipes,  and  often  use 
low  words."  Others,  however,  found  the 
humble  little  cafe  more  attractive,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  long  list  of  those  who  have 
frequented  it,  many  of  whom  left  mementoes 
of  their  appreciation  in  the  innumerable 
sketches,  sculptures,  and  inscriptions  that 
adorn  the  now  enlarged  and  beautiful  restau- 
rant. Goethe,  Goldoni,  Wagner,  Rossini.  Gol- 
gol,  Bizet,  Berlioz,  and  many  other  celebrities 
have  been  among  its  patrons,  while  today  it  is 
the  favorite  resort  of  Carlandi,  Carolus  Duran, 
Apolloni,  Cesare  Pascarella,  and  the  genial 
and  gifted  musician,  Sgambati. 


Ever  since  the  Bradley-Martin  ball,  of  tem- 
pestuous memory,  first  set  tbe  pace  for  prodi- 
gal extravagance  and  gorgeous  display  in  the 
functions  of  the  Four  Hundred,  every  big 
millionaire  wedding  is  the  signal  for  a 
popping-up  of  spurious  Jeremiahs  at  home  and 
abroad  and  a  world-wide  denunciation  of  our 
moral  decadence.  The  Gould-Drexel  celebra- 
tion was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Every- 
where the  same  sensational  bewailings  over 
wanton  expenditures,  the  same  jaundiced  pre- 
dictions, the  same  comments  on  our  sinful 
worship  of  wealth,  and  of  course  the  same 
caricatures  of  the  mad  American  mob.  We 
are  heartily  sick  and  tired  of  the  whole 
panicky  performance. 

"How  long,  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye  love  sim- 
plicity, and  the  scorners  delight  in  their  scorn- 
ing?" And  how  long  will  ye  continue  to  rage 
because  those  who  have,  spend,  and  those  who 
haven't  love  to  look  on?  And  where  is  the 
virtue  in  muslin  and  imitation  Val  if  one 
can  afford  a  trailing  rope  of  cloth-of-gold  and 
plumes  of  paradise?  We  have  no  Scripture 
proof  that  splendor  and  fine  raiment  are  dis- 
pleasing in  the   sight  of  the   Lord. 


"Look  how  the  floor  of  Heaven  is  thick 
inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold,"  and  read 
how  the  new  Jerusalem  is  built  with  walls 
of  jasper  and  garnished  with  precious  stones — 
beryl  and  sapphire  and  chrysoprase — while  the 
streets  of  the  city  are  pure  gold,  "as  it  were 
transparent  glass."  And  what  of  King  Solo- 
mon, wisest  and  richest  of  potentates,  who 
found  such  favor  in  the  eyes  of  God  ?  Didn't 
he  build  a  gorgeous  glistening  temple  and  a 
palace  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  ?  And  if  he  cele- 
brated his  700  weddings  in  the  style  befitting 
his  means  and  position  (as  every  self-respect- 
ing gentleman  should)  there  must  have  been 
dazzling  sights  to  see  and  a  mob  of  eager  Is- 
raelites to  see  them.  Did  they  stampede  the 
waiting  chariots,  we  wonder,  or  snatch  a 
souvenir  from  the  floral  decorations?  At  any 
rate   they   wouldn't   have   been   harshly   criti- 


cized, for  there  was  a  true  Oriental  appre- 
ciation of  magnificence  and  of  the  value  of 
the  decorative  side  of  life. 

And  why  can't  we  enjoy  our  patch  of  purple, 
too,  without  over-anxiously  searching  for  signs 
of  moral  and  economic  decay?  Isn't  it  just 
possible  that  these  crowds  that  wait  hours 
for  a  glimpse  of  the  bridal  splendor  are  nei- 
ther snobs  nor  money-worshipers  nor  vulgar 
sensation-seekers,  but  simple  spectators  of 
pomp  and  pageantry,  finding  a  purely  sensuous 
enjoyment  in  the  beauty  and  brilliance  of  the 
passing  show  ?  It  is  a  natural  instinct  that 
springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast.  Only 
they  have  so  few  chances  to  indulge  it  in  this 
dun-colored,  serious-minded,  strictly  business 
American  metropolis,  and  when  they  can  bor- 
row a  little  glow  and  sparkle  from  the  spec- 
tacular pleasures  of  the  rich  to  brighten  their 
own  neutral-toned  lives  of  "dem  grind"  they 
ought  not  to  be  blamed  for  doing  so.  Then  let 
the  plutocrats  live  up  to  their  responsibilities 
as  stage  managers  and  producers,  and  spend 
their  money  in  a  brilliant,  sumptuous  way. 


As  for  the  human  material  used  up  in  the 
process,  we  need  not  be  as  pessimistic  as  our 
critics.  The  order  of  mind  that  is  completely 
submerged  in  the  magnificence  and  frivolities 
of  Vanity  Fair  can  not  have  been  worth  a 
great  deal  anyhow  for  any  of  life's  larger  pur- 
poses and  is  then  better  employed  there  than 
elsewhere,  adding  to  the  gayety  and  gorgeous- 
ness  of  nations. 

Be   its   beauty 
Its  sole  duty 
and  let  it  go  at  that. 

But  butterflies  and  mountebanks  are  not  the 
only  raw  material  of  splendor.  Others  there 
are  to  prove  that  innate  simplicity  of  character 
may  perfectly  consist  with  purple  and  fine 
linen  and  stately  pleasure  domes.  For  sim- 
plicity, after  all,  is  a  state  of  mind,  and  may 
be  found  just  as  often  in  the  daughter  of  bil- 
lions as  in  the  discontented  aspiring  little 
typists  in  silk  petticoats  and  willow-plumes. 
And  she  is  not,  as  the  critics  imagine,  thrown 
out  of  her  moral  orbit  by  the  dazzle  of  a  dia- 
mond necklace  or  the  prospect  of  a  new 
limousine.  Accustomedness  robs  these  things 
of  their  power  to  demoralize.  The  American 
chatelaine  soon  adapts  herself  to  her  sur- 
roundings. Never  is  she  crushed,  like  that 
silly  Lady  Burleigh.  "  'neath  the  burden  of  an 
honor  unto  which  she  was  not  born."  Not 
she !  And  after  she  "treads  the  crimson  car- 
pet" and  "breathes  the  perfumed  air"  for  a 
few  years  it  grows  to  be  the  natural  way  of 
living.  Why,  then,  should  she  celebrate  the 
great  event  of  her  life  in  humble  obscurity? 
Why  run  away  in  a  plain  little  tailor-made  to 
be  married  by  a  justice  of  the  peace?  Or 
phone  for  a  priest  and  a  few  friends  and  rush 
it  through  in  unceremonious  simplicity? 

No,  the  voice  of  an  exuberant  splendor- 
loving  Americanism  says  no  !  Let  us  have  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  j-our  millions  can 
give ;  the  glory  and  glitter  of  jewels  and 
satins  and  fine  feathers ;  pealing  organ  and 
soaring  song;  florists,  decorators,  dressmakers, 
and  chefs  "butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holi- 
day." 


cessionals,  through  pageantry  as  fantastic  anc 
spectacular  as  a  vision  from  the  Arabiai 
Nights.  She  loved  beauty,  color,  lavish  dis 
play.  But  for  all  the  luxury  of  her  environ 
ment,  she  lived  simply  and  frugally.  Nor  wa 
her  hard  common  sense  and  steadfast  pur 
pose  in  the  least  upset.  And  even  Solomoi 
in  all  his  glory  found  plenty  of  time  ant 
energy  and  enthusiasm  for  his  great  specials 
— the  pursuit  of  wisdom.  Then  let  us  havi 
faith  in  the  bedrock  sanity  and  soundness  o 
the  American  character  and  not  fly  into  hys 
teria  over  his  exuberant  joy  in  a  patch  o 
purple. 

-*♦» 

"How  is  it  that  your  hens  are  so  very  pro 
lific?"  "I  feed  them  layer  cake." — Lip  pin 
cotl's  Magazine. 
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SAFE  DEPOSIT 
BOXES 


MECHANICS 
SAVINGS  BANK 

MARKETEMASONSls 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

Goodyear  "Hippo"  Hose 

The    best   and    strongest   Garden    Hose. 
Guaranteed  to   stand  700   lbs.   pressure. 

Try  it  and  be  convinced     - 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE.  President 

589,  591.  593  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 
311-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 
147-151  MINNA  STREET 

Between  New  Montgomery  and  Tkitd 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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It  was  the  delight  of  "good  Queen  Bess"  tc 
move  from  castle  to  castle,  in  perpetual  pro- 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 
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THERE'S  A  FASCINATING  FRAGRANCE 


IN    A    TULIP    WET   WITH    DEW 
BUT    A    FRAGRANT 

HUNTER  JULEP 


WILL    REFRESH    AND    COMFORT    YOU 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


I  With  deep  interest  (according  to  Puck) 
Robert,  big  brother  now,  saw  for  the  first 
ime  his  little  sister's  nursing-bottle  taken 
mt  and  applied  to  its  proper  use.  "W — w — 
vas  they  a  tool-box  come  with  the  baby?"  he 
isked  eagerly. 

George  Cohan,  comedian  and  playwright, 
eas  praising,  at  the  Lambs'  Club,  the  humor- 
>us  value  of  suggestions.  "It  is  funnier  to 
uggest  a  thing,"  he  said,  ''than  to  say  it  out. 
Playwrights  should  remember  this.  Sugges- 
ion,  pregnant  suggestion,  is  what  makes  really 
Tunny  the  little  boy's  remark  to  his  father : 
[Pa,  if  you  help  me  with  ray  arithmetic  lesson 
onight  I'll  tell  you  where  ma  hid  your 
rousers.'  " 


Lord  Anipthill  once  found  Bismarck  reading 
\ndersen's  story  on  the  Ugly  Duckling,  which 
relates  how  a  duck  hatched  a  swan's  egg,  and 
low  the  cygnet  was  jeered  at  by  his  putative 
irethren,  the  ducklings,  until  one  day  a  troop 
>f  lordly  swans,  floating  down  the  river,  sa- 
uted him  as  one  of  their  race.  "Ah,"  ob- 
served Bismarck,  "it  was  a  long  time  before 
ny  poor  mother  could  be  persuaded  that  in 
latching  me  she  had  not  produced  a  goose." 


.  At  a  banquet  in  New  York,  Canon  Henson, 
describing  the  old  dress  of  English  bishops, 
paid:  "The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  had 
}een  visiting  Scarborough.  On  the  way  to 
the  train  he  lost  his  reckoning  and  stopped  a 
joy.  'I  say,  my  lad,  how  far  is  it  to  the  sta- 
tion ?'  he  asked.  'About  a  mile  straight 
ihead,'  said  the  boy.  Then,  staring  at  the 
'ji'shop's  knee  breeches  and  silk  stockings,  he 
'idded,  'What's  up?  Somebody  swipe  your 
bike  ?'  " 


'  When  Mark  Twain  went  to  Washington  to 
:ry  to  get  a  copyright  law  passed,  a  congress- 
man took  him  out  one  afternoon  to  Chevy 
Chase.  Mark  Twain  refused  to  play  golf  him- 
self, but  consented  to  walk  over  the  course 
ind  watch  the  congressman's  strokes.  The 
bongressman  was  rather  a  duffer  teeing-off,  he 
[sent  clouds  of  earth  flying  in  all  directions. 
Then,  to  hide  his  confusion,  he  said  to  his 
guest:  "What  do  you  think  of  our  links  here, 
Mr.  Clemens?"  "Best  I  ever  tasted,"  said 
Mark  Twain,  as  he  wiped  the  dirt  from  his 
lips  with  his  handkerchief. 


[  In  the  old  days,  when  oral  examinations 
[were  still  the  thing,  an  examining  board  was 
pommeling  an  applicant  with  questions  from 
Blackstone,  Kent,  and  other  legal  lights.  "I 
(didn't  study  anything  about  these  fellows," 
complained  the  applicant.  "What  did  you 
.study?"  asked  one  of  the  judges.  "I  studied 
ithe  statutes  of  the  State,"  he  replied.  "I 
studied  them  hard.  Ask  me  a  question  about 
them  and  I'll  show  you.  That  is  where  I  got 
■my  legal  knowledge."  "My  young  friend," 
said  one  austere  judge  on  the  examining 
board,  "you  had  better  be  very  careful,  for 
some  day  the  legislature  might  meet  and  re- 
peal everything  you  know." 


In  all  policies  of  insurance  these,  among  a 
host  of  other  questions,  occur:  "Age  of 
father,  if  living?"  "Age  of  mother,  if  liv- 
ing?" A  man  in  the  country  who  filled  up 
an  application  made  his  father's  age,  "if  liv- 
ing," one  hundred  and  twelve  years,  and  his 
mother's  one  hundred  and  two.  The  agent 
was  amazed  at  this,  and  fancied  he  had  se- 
cured an  excellent  customer;  but,  feeling 
somewhat  dubious,  he  remarked  that  the  ap- 
plicant came  of  a  very  long-lived  family.  "Oh, 
you  see,  sir,"  replied  he,  "my  parents  died 
many  years  ago,  but,  'if  living,'  would  be 
aged  as  there  put  down."  "Exactly — I  under- 
stand," said  the  agent. 

Toole,  the  English  comedian,  with  some 
friends  one  day  went  to  the  Tower,  where 
they  found  themselves  among  a  party  of  eager 
sightseers  in  the  chamber  where  the  crown 
jewels  are  on  view.  It  was  a  woman  who  was 
explaining  to  the  eager  throng  the  history  of 
the  articles  displayed.  At  the  end  of  a  long 
catalogue  she  said :  "And  this  is  Anne 
Boleyn's  crowri."  Toole,  apparently  suddenly 
overcome,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
leaned  against  the  wall  in  seemingly  uncon- 
trollable grief.  "Oh,  sir,"  inquired  the  poor 
woman,  in  distress,  "what  is  the  matter?" 
"Xothing!  Nothing!"  replied  Toole,  in 
broken  accents.  "Don't  mind  me ;  but  the 
,  fact  is,  I  have  known  the  family  so  long." 


An    elderly    lady    patient    in    the    Kentucky 

mountains   was   suffering  from  a  malady,   the 

;  remedy  for  which  the  doctor  prescribed  in  the 

I  form    of    capsules.      The    old    woman    trusted 

•  her  medical  adviser,  but  for  the  medicine  she 

j  evinced   suspicion.      Sometime   after   she   had 

i  taken  the  capsules,  she  was  asked  by  her  son 

]  how    she    felt.      "Poorly."      "Don't   you    want 

nuthin'   to   eat?"     "No."      Soon,   however,  the 

j  old  woman  arose  from  bed  and  took  her  seat 

in   a  rocking  chair.     Thinking  that  the  atten- 

.  tion    would    be    gratefully    received,    the    son 

filled   her   pipe,   and   taking  a   live   coal    from 

the  hearth,  carried  both  to  his  mother.     "Take 


that  away,  son  !"  yelled  the  old  woman  in  the 
utmost  fright.  "Don't  you  know  better'n  to 
come  near  me  when  I've  got  those  cartridges 
in   me  !" 


The  old  family  physician  being  away  on  a 
much-needed  vacation,  his  practice  was  in- 
trusted to  his  son,  a  recent  medical  graduate. 
When  the  old  man  returned  the  youngster  told 
him,  among  other  things,  that  he  had  cured 
Miss  Ferguson,  an  aged  and  wealthy  spinster, 
of  her  chronic  indigestion.  "My  boy,"  said 
the  old  doctor,  "I'm  proud  of  you;  but  Miss 
Ferguson's  indigestion  is  what  put  you  through 
college." 

It  would  be  hard  to  surpass  the  delicate 
compliment  to  his  chosen  fair  one,  paid  on 
the  spur  of  a  moment  by  an  illiterate  darkey 
in  the  South,  when  he  was  married  by  a 
white  minister.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  cere- 
mony the  groom  asked  the  price  of  the  service. 
"Oh,  well,"  answered  the  minister,  "you  can 
pay  me  whatever  you  think  it  is  worth  to 
you."  The  negro  turned  and  silently  looked 
his  bride  over  from  head  to  foot ;  then,  slowly 
rolling  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  said:  "Lawd, 
sah,  you  has  ruined  me  for  life  ;  you  has,  for 
sure." 


Lady  Cook  recently  declared  to  a  reporter 
that  "American  women,  under  the  new  reign, 
will  be  less  prominent  in  London  society," 
but  added :  "After  all,  perhaps,  they  won't 
care  much.  There  has  always  been  a  lot  of 
give  and  take  in  their  social  adventures.  But 
American  women  have  spirit,  and  if  they  have 
taken  a  good  deal  they  have  given  back  still 
more.  An  Englishwoman  called  on  an  Ameri- 
can countess  in  Belgravia.  'Oh,  I  thought  you 
were  out — that's  why  I  called,'  the  English- 
woman said  in  her  sweet,  clear,  insolent, 
English  voice.  'Well,  do  you  know,  I  thought 
I  was  out,  too,'  the  American  replied.  'My 
stupid  man  must  have  taken  you  for  some 
one  else.'  " 


The  carnival  at  Brinemouth  was  a  huge  suc- 
cess. Gussie  was  one  of  the  subscribing  vis- 
itors, and  enjoyed  himself  immensely,  even 
although  many  of  the  fair  revelers  wore 
masks  of  fantastic  and  peculiar  designs.  One 
lady  in  particular  attracted  Gussie's  attention. 
She  wore  a  red  Wellington  nose  and  cheeks 
of  Clarkson  manufacture,  but  these  doubtful 
attractions  were  compensated  for  by  her  sylph- 
like form  and  fairy-like  movements.  Gussie 
made  the  running  assiduously,  and,  seizing  a 
favorable  chance,  piloted  the  lady  to  a  se- 
cluded corner.  "Give  me  a1  kiss,"  he  breathed 
into  her  ear ;  "go  on,  take  off  your  mask  and 
give  rae  a  kiss."  "Sir!"  cried  the  lady,  in- 
dignantly, "I  am  not  wearing  a  mask  !" 


He  had  never  fished  before  and  his  rod  was 
new  and  shining  with  resplendent  varnish. 
Faultlessly  attired,  he  was  whipping  a  trout 
stream  when,  by  some  odd  chance,  he  got  a 
bite,  a  one-pounder,  from  the  way  the  line 
strained.  He  did  not  play  the  fish  at  all. 
With  rod  held  straight  ahead  he  slowly  and 
steadily  reeled  him  in.  Presently  the  fish  was 
directly  below  the  end  of  the  rod.  Did  he 
stop  ?  No — he  kept  on  reeling  the  fish  in, 
and  finally  the  fish's  head  touched  the  tip. 
The  man  even  tried  to  pull  him  through  the 
ring.  Just  then  he  saw  a  man  standing  on 
shore,  and  turning  with  a  bewildered  look  he 
said,  "What  shall  I  do  now?"  "The  only 
thing  you  can  do  now,"  the  man  said,  "is  to 
climb  up  the  pole  after  him." 

-<<-» 

"I  once  knew  a  man  who  got  rich  picking 
huckleberries."  "How  unfortunate  that  he 
wasted  his  time."  "Wasted  his  time?  I  said 
he  got  rich."  "I  know ;  but  a  man  who  could 
get  rich  picking  huckleberries  could  un- 
doubtedly get  much  richer  doing  something 
else." — Chicago   Record-Herald. 
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A  Sweet  Reminder. 

Lest  she  forget  you  while  on  her  vacation 
in  the  country,  send  her  a  box  of  candy. 
Leave  the  order  at  any  of  Geo.  Haas  &  Sons' 
four  stores:  Phelan  Building,  Fillmore  at 
Ellis,  Van  Ness  at  Sutter,  and  28  Market  St., 
near  Ferry. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Noise. 
His  life  he'd    spent   within   the  town, 

With  all  its  noise  and  bustle. 
Where  the  trolley  cars  run   up  and  down 

And  all  is  hump  and  hustle. 
Down  to  the  farm  he  went  for  rest, 

But   could   not  close  a  lid — 
All  night  he  lay  and  cursed  the  pest, 

A  lonely  katydid.  —Puck. 


The  Sluggard  and  the  Thrifty  Maid. 
List  to  this  tale,  and  ponder  well 
The  incident  that  it  doth  tell : 
When  on  the  earth  still  walked  the  Lord, 
\\  ith    Peter   journeying   abroad, 
They  came,  upon  a  certain  day, 
Where  doubtful  seemed  to  them  the  way; 
There  branched  two   roads;    a   ridge  was  nigh 
On  which  there  stood  a  pear-tree  high; 
Under  this  tree,  and  in  its  shade, 
A  youth  his  idle  Hmbs  had  laid; 
To   indolent  to   work  was  he. 
And   slumbered   there  most  lazily. 
The  Lord,   with  mildness,   asked  his  way; 
The  peasant  still  supinely  lay; 
But  raised  one  foot,  as  he  would  show 
Which  was  the  proper  way  to  go; 
Then  pulled    some  twigs   above   his   head, 
But  nothing  to  the  Lord  he  said; 
Pointed  one  foot,  and  nothing  more; 
Then   fell   asleep   with    farm-horse  snore. 
The   passers   journeyed   on    their    way, 
But  found  that  they  had  gone  astray; 
Near  a  farm-house  they  stopped  again, 
And  saw  a  farm-maid  reaping  grain. 
The  Lord  said,   "Peteri   do  you   go 
And  ask  the  way  to  Jericho." 

The  maid  aside  her   sickle  threw, 

And  cried,  "I'll  show  the  way  to  you; 

Somewhat  astray  your  steps  have  been, 

But  soon  the  road  you  can  regain." 

When  she  had  led  their  steps  aright 

She  turned  with  smile  as  sunshine  bright, 

Ran  quickly  to  her  field  again, 

And  briskly  reaped  the  yellow  grain. 

Quoth    then    Saint   Peter,    "Master   dear, 
Show  thou  thy  gracious  kindness  here; 
Upon  this  maid  thy  blessing  lay, 
Her  graceful  kindness  to   repay; 
Give  her  a  husband   full  of  thrift. 
The  burdens  of  her  life  to  lift, 
A  willing  worker,  that  they  may 
With  life's  abundance  crowd  each  day." 

The   Lord  then  answered,    "Peter,   know 
The  knave  our  way  who  would  not  show 
Is  the  fit  husband  I  shall  give 
With   this  good,   thrifty  maid,   to    live." 

"Master,"  said  Peter,  "why  bestow 
This  curse,  this  uttermost  of  woe, 
On  a  good  maid?  More  pity  show 
Than  match  her  to  a  mate  so  slow." 

The  Lord  replied,  "  'Tis  my  command — 
O  blind,  who  can  not  understand! — 
The  sluggard   must   espouse    the   maid, 
That   each    shall   then   the   other  aid: 
She  may   his   sluggishness   amend, 
And  he,  to  her,  more  meekness  lend; 
So  they  through  life  will  swim  or  wade, 
Each  by  the  other  better  made." 

MORAL. 

A  moral  in  this  tale  is  given, 
That  marriages  are  made  in  Heaven, 
Unequal   as   they   sometimes   seem; 
They  are  mistakes,  we  rashly  deem; 
But  who  .can  look  within  two  hearts, 
Arrange  and  measure  all  their  parts? 
How  pride  with  indolence  combine? 
Mildness  with  energy  entwine? 
Who  deems  a  marriage  a  mistake. 
Himself  an  error  then  may  make. 
Often  an  inspiration  guides 
Two  human  hearts;  and  all  besides. 
Wealth,  wisdom,  prudence,  pride,  and  thought. 
Are  cast  aside  as  things  of  naught, 
No  one  can  fathom  his  own  mind, 
Nor  secret  souls  of  others  find. 
Marriage  is  one  of  Nature's  facts; 
And  Nature's  good — so  says  Hans  Sachs. 
-Translated  from   the  German  by   William  Leigh- 
ton. 


Town  and  Country. 
The    country    girls    are   pretty    with    their    arms    so 

plump  and  brown, 
But  the  country  girls  this  season  are  all  working 

in  the  town. 
The  country  lads  are  handsome  chaps — at  least  so 

others   say, 
But  all  the  country  chaps  on  deck  are  farmers,  old 

and  gray.  — Town   Topics. 
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THE  ORIGINAL  AND  GENUINE  CHARTREUSE 

has  always  been  and  still  is  made  by  the  Carthusian  Monks  (Peres  Char- 
treux),  who,  since  their  expulsion  from  France,  have  been  located  at 
Tarragona,  Spain;  and,  although  the  old  labels  and  insignia  originated  by 
the  Monks  have  been  adjudged  by  the  Federal  Courts  of  this  country  to  be 
still  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Monks,  their  world-renowned  product  is 
nowadays  known  as 

Liqueur 

Peres  Chartreux 


— GREEN   AND   VELLOW- 


At  first-class  Wine  Merchants,  r.rocers.  Hotels,  Cafes, 
Barjer  &  Co.,  4S  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  V.,  Sole  Agents  for  United  States. 
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WELLS  FARGO  NEVADA  NATIONAL  BANK 

of  San  Francisco 

No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

Capital.  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits.  .  .$10,999,855.84 

Cash  and  Sight  Exchange 9.794.550.3 1 

Total  Assets 42.322.027.64 

Isaias   \V.    Hellman President 

I.   W.   Hellman,  Jr Vice-President 

F.    L.    Lipman Vice-President 

James  K.  Wilson Vice-President 

Frank    B.   King Cashier 

W.    McGavin Asst.   Cashier 

George  Grant Asst.   Cashier 

E.  L.  Jacobs... Asst.  Cashier 

V.  H.  Rossetti Asst.   Cashier 

C.   L..  Davis Asst.   Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

ISAIAS   W.    HEIXMAN       JOHN   C.    KIRKPATRICK 
LEON    SLOSS  F.    W.    VAN   SICKLEN 

C.    DE   GUIGNE  HARTLAND   LAW 

PERCY  T.   MORGAN  J.     HENRY     MEYER 

I.   W.    HELLMAN,    JR.       CHAS.   J.    DEERING 
WM.    HAAS  F.    L.    LIPMAN 

JAMES    L.    FLOOD  JAMES    K.    WILSON 

WM.    F.    HEREIN 

Customers  of  lbs  Bank   are  offered  ererj  fadtilj  amsblenl  with 
prudent  banking.     New  accounts  are  inrited. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

SAVINGS  (THE  GERMAN  BANK)    COMMERCIAL 

(Member  of  die  Associated  Sayings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Guaranteed    Capital    $  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..      1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent  Funds..      1,555,093.05 

Deposits  June   30,    1910 40,384,727.21 

Total    Assets    43,108,907.82 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President 
and  Manager,  George  Tourny;  3d  Vice-Presi- 
dent, J.  W.  Van  Bergen;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R. 
Schmidt;  Assistant  Cashier,  William  Herr- 
mann; Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller;  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries, G.  J.  O.  Folte  and  Wm.  D.  Newhouse; 
Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  George  Tourny,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  Ign. 
Steinhart,  I.  N.  Walter,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re> 
ceipt  and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C 
Heyer,   Manager. 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

savings         108  SUTTER  ST.     commercial 

(Member  of  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 

Capital  Authorized    $1,000,000 

Paid  In   750,000 

Reserve  and    Surplus 166,874 

Total  Resources 5,281,686 

Officers — A.  Legallet,  President;  Leon  Boc- 
queraz,  Vice-President;  J.  M.  Dupas,  Vice- 
President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  John  Ginty, 
Cashier;  M.  Girard,  Assistant  Cashier;  P. 
Bellemans,  Assistant  Cashier ;  P.  A.  Bergerot, 
Attorney. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.W.  cor.  Sutter  and  Saruome  Streets 

Capital $4,000,000 

Reserve  and  Undivided  Profits...    1,700,000 

Sic.  Greenebaum,  President;  H.  Fleisbhacker,  Vice- 
President  and  Manager;  Joseph  Friedlander,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; C.  F.  Hunt,  Vice-President:  R.  Alischul.  Cashier; 
A.  Hochstein,  Asst.  Cashier:  C.  R.  Parker.  Assi.  Cashier: 
H.  Choynski,  Asst.  Cashier;  G.  R.  Bordick.  Asst.  Cashier: 
A.  L.  Langerman,  Secretary. 

safe:  deposit  vaults 


MORE  THAN 

5% 

The    increased    cost  of    living    has 

made   it   necessary    for   the  investor 

to  seek  a  larger  retnrn  on  his  money. 

To  meet  this  demand  we  have  a  carefully  prepared 

list  of  bonds  yielding  a  high  rate  and  affording 

SAFETY  OF  PRINCIPAL   Iff  INTEREST 


Write  for 
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SUTRO  &>  CO. 

412  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F. 


J.    C.    WILSON 

(  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
Member-,  CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

(  THE  STOCK  AND  BOND  EXCHANGE,  S.  F. 
Ham  office:  MILLS  BUILDING.  San  Francisco 

RRAKCH    OFFICES 

Palace  Hold,  San  Francisco.      Bold  Alexandria,  Los  Angeles. 
Hotel  del  Coronado,  Corooado  Beach. 
Correspondents:    Harris.   Winthrop    &    Co..    25 
Pine  St.,  New  York;  3  The  Rookery,  Chicago. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established   18S0  OF  HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital    $1,000,000 

Cash    Assets    6.9S6.21S 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2.790,360 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH 

Manager   Pacific   Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDING 

San    Francisco 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

United  Swte.  Aneti $2,377,303.37 

Sumlu. 839.268.07 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 
129    LEJDESDORFF   STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
j.  1.  kesnv,  w.  l.  w.  miller. 

Manager  Assstani 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the   following  department : 

Society  this  week  has  been  in  a  state  of  transi- 
tion, and  duriDg  this  period  of  the  shifting  of  the 
scene  of  action  from  Santa  Barbara,  Lake  Tahoe, 
and  Marin  County  to  Del  Monte  entertaining  has 
been    dormant. 

Many  of  those  remaining  in  town  for  a  few 
days  while  en  route  to  Monterey  entertained  in- 
formally at  luncheon  and  theatre  suppers,  but 
affairs  of  even  this  nature  were  fewer  in  number 
than  during  any  previous  week. 

Several  unexpected  engagements  served  to  ruffle 
the  social  calm  temporarily  and  a  number  of  din- 
ners marked  the  betrothal  announcements  of  both 
Miss  Dorothy  Eaton  and  Miss  Christine  Pomeroy. 

The  garden  fete  at  the  Hopkins  home  at  Menlo 
was  an  ideal  summer  function  and  proved  suf- 
ficiently attractive  to  draw  a  large  assembly  of 
society    folk  from  town. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Club  and  a  few  hostesses 
at  the  Presidio  furnished  their  quota  of  social 
pleasure  from  the  service  set,  and  the  excursion  on 
the  artillery  boat  General  Barrett  to  witness  the 
submarine  tests  took  on  the  nature  of  a  society 
function  from  the  fact  that  it  was  attended  by  the 
army  and  navy  officers  and  the  ladies  from  the 
various  posts  about  the  bay.  The  Third  Artillery 
Band  and  luncheon  aboard  were  accessories  of  the 
entertainment. 

Society  in  town  this  week  was  augmented  by 
the  return  of  many  of  those  who  have  been  spend- 
ing the  summer  beyond  the  confines  of  the  State. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  Pitcairn  Pomeroy  have 
announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter, 
Christine,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Scott  Brooke  of  Port- 
land. Miss  Pomeroy  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
girls  in  local  society  and  her  fiance  is  a  well- 
known  young  business  man.  The  wedding  will  be 
in  November. 

An  engagement  of  note  which  is  of  interest  to 
San  Francisco  society  is  that  of  Miss  Nita  Orena 
and  Mr.  Wilson  Dibblee,  which  was  announced 
this  week  in  Los  Angeles.  The  bride-elect  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dario  Orena,  and  her 
fiance  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Dibblee  and 
Francesca  de  la  Guerra  Dibblee,  of  San  Luis 
Obispo.     No  date  has  been  set  for  the  wedding. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of  Miss 
Edith  Bundy  of  Los  Angeles  and  Mr.  Hans  Bar- 
kan,  son  of  Dr.  Adolph  Barkan  of  this  city. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Dorothy  Eaton  of  Monte- 
cito  and  Mr.  Rufus  Hatch  Kimball  will  probably 
take  place  in  November  at  the  home  of  the  bride 
in  the  south.  Mr.  Kimball  and  his  bride  will 
make  their  home  here,  where  his  business  interests 
are. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Eaton  entertained  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Bellevue  Saturday  evening  in  honor 
of  their  daughter,  Dorothy,  and  her  fiance,  Mr. 
Rufus  Hatch  Kimball.  Among  those  present  were 
Miss  Cora  Otis,  Miss  Frederika  Otis,  Mr.  Rufus 
Kimball,  Mr.  Frederick  von  Schrader,  and  Mr. 
Sherman  Kimball. 

Mr.  George  Hart  entertained  at  a  dinner  on 
Monday  evening  at  the  Bellevue  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Cutler  Paige,  who  leaves  in  a  few  weeks  for  a 
tour   of   the   world. 

Mrs.  Remi  Chabot  entertained  a  house  party  at 
her  country  home,  Villaremi,  which  included  Miss 
Marian  Stone,  Miss  Eliza  Stone,  Miss  Harriett 
Stone,  Miss  Eliza  McMullen,  Lieutenant  Gunther, 
U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  Jack  Neville,  and  Mr.  William 
Knight. 

Commander  Pratt,  U.  S.  N.,  was  host  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  Friday  evening 
prior  to  the  sailing  of  the  California  for  Chile. 
His  guests  included  Mrs.  Kathryn  Voorhies  Henry, 
Miss  Jennie  Lee,  and  Ensign  Reis,  U.  S.  N. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  O'Niel  entertained 
at  a  dinner  at  their  home  at  the  Presidio  in  honor 
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Rare 
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Subtle 

marks  the  patronage  of  our 
Candy  Shop  and  Tea  Rooms 

DAINTY  AND  DELICIOUS  LUNCHEONS 
for   you  and  your  friends 

at  the 

Pig  and  Whistle 

Manufacturers  of  the  finest 

Chocolates    and    Candies 

in  the  world 

"THE  TASTE  YOU  NEVER 
FORGET" 

130  Post  Street 


of  Miss  Reynolds,  daughter  of  Senator  Reynolds 
of  Pennsylvania,  prior  to  her  departure  for  Ore- 
gon. 

Miss  Mary  Haskell  presided  at  a  luncheon  at 
the  Town  and  Country  Club  on  Monday,  at  which 
she  entertained  a  small  group  of  friends. 

The  principal  event  of  the  week  was  the  garden 
party  at  the  Hopkins  home  at  Menlo,  partici- 
pated in  by  a  large  society  contingent  from  town 
and  from  the  peninsula  towns.  Among  those  pres- 
ent were  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mrs.  William 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  Mrs.  Latham 
McMullen,  Mrs.  Walter  Linforth,  Mrs.  D.  S. 
Dora,  Mrs.  Silas  Palmer,  Mrs.  J.  LeRoy  Nickel, 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Weir,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs. 
Timothy  Hopkins,  Mrs.  George  Howard,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Shortridge,  Mrs.  Edward  Eyre,  Mrs.  Harry 
Holbrook,  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Breeze,  Mrs.  Frank  Andrews,  Mrs.  Austin  B. 
Chinn,  Mrs.  Perry  Eyre,  Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill, 
Mrs.  Percy  Moore,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Pringle,  Mrs.  H. 
McDonald  Spencer,  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone,  Mrs. 
George  Cadwalader,  Mrs.  Richard  Girvin,  Miss 
Frances  Howard,  Miss  Florence  Hopkins,  Miss 
Lydia  Hopkins,  Miss  Meta  Kujeler,  Miss  Amy 
Bassett,  Miss  Mary  Josselyn.  Miss  Mary  Keeney, 
Miss  Linda  Cadwalader,  Miss  Lee  Girvin,  and 
Miss   Marion   Zeile. 

Mrs.  Francis  Brady  entertained  at  a  bridge 
party  on  Thursday  at  her  quarters  at  the  Presidio. 
The  affair  was  given  in  honor  of  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Briggs,  who  is  visiting  her  from  Fort  Riley. 

Among  those  who  attended  the  dance  at  Blithe- 
dale  on  Saturday  evening  were  Miss  Natalie  Hunt, 
Miss  Floride  Hunt,  Miss  Josephine  Hannigan, 
Miss  Marian  Marvin,  Miss  Elena  Brewer,  Miss 
Ysabel  Brewer,  Miss  Elsa  Hinz,  Miss  Dorothy 
Boericke,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralston  White,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roy  Somers,  Miss  Doris  Wilshire,  Miss 
Louise  Runyon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farquharson,  and 
Mr.   and   Mrs.    Ralph   Hart. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling  and  Miss  Hotaling,  who 
came  to  the  city  from  their  Ross  Valley  home  to 
attend  the  Bohemian  Club  concert,  entertained  at 
a  tea  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Wednesday. 

Miss  Mollie  Dutton  presided  at  a  Chantecler 
dinner  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Heilman  (formerly 
Miss  Azalea  Keyes),  who  is  visiting  here  from 
Paris,  where  she  has  made  her  home  since  her 
marriage.  Among  Miss  Dutton's  guests  were  Mrs. 
William  Dutton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Heilman, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reys,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah  Howell, 
and   Mr.    and   Mrs.   Harry    S.    Bates. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Athol  McBean  entertained  infor- 
mally at  dinner  on  Wednesday  evening  compli- 
mentary to   Mrs.   Harold    Dillingham  of  Honolulu. 

General  Thomas  H.  Barry,  U.  S.  A.,  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  at  the  Presidio  Golf 
Club  prior  to  his  departure  for  his  new  station  in 
the   East. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Tubbs  entertained  a  house  party  last 
week  at  her  country  home  near  Calistoga,  which 
included  Miss  Marian  Stone,  Miss  Harriett 
Stone,  Miss  Ethel  Havemeyer,  Miss  Vera  Have- 
meyer,  Mr.  Robert  Hayne,  and  Mr.  Harold  Bing- 
ham. 

Dr.  Field,  U.  S.  N.,  surgeon  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
H'ashingtoti,  and  Mrs.  Field  were  the  guests  of 
the  Misses  Morrison  of  San  Jose  for  several  days 
prior  to  the  sailing  of  the  H'ashingtoti  for  Chile. 
Mrs.  Field  left  Saturday  for  a  visit  with  relatives 
in  Dallas,  Texas,  and  will  join  Dr.  Field  at  Hamp- 
ton Roads  in  November. 

Miss  Jennie  Crocker  entertained  at  a  dinner  at 
the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  Tuesday,  and  later  with 
her  guests  attended  the  performance  at  the  Alca- 
zar Theatre.  Among  her  guests  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar 
Cooper,  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin,  Mr.  Stuart 
Lowery,  and  Dr.  Tracy  Russell. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  was  hostess  at  a  theatre 
party  on  Thursday  followed  by  a  supper  at  the 
Hotel  St.  Francis.  Included  among  her  guests 
were  Mrs.  Peter  Martin,  Miss  Alice*  Hager,  Mr. 
Arthur  Hooper,  Mr.  James  K.  Hackett,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam O'Connor,   and  Mr.    Downey  Harvey. 

Mr.  Thornwell  Mullally  entertained  at  a  dinner 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  on  Thursday  evening  in 
honor  of  Senator  Stone  of  Missouri.  Among  his 
guests  were  Senator  Francis  Newlands,  Mr. 
Patrick  Calhoun,  Mr.  Frederick  Sharon,  Mr.  Frank 
Michaels,  and  Colonel  John  C.  Kirkpatrick. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Club  entertained  at  a 
dance  last  evening  at  their  club  rooms  on  Post 
Street,  which  was  largely  attended  despite  the 
fact  of  the  absence  of  many  of  the  officers  at 
Atascadero. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milo  Potter  entertained  at  a 
Moorish  dinner  at  Santa  Barbara  Saturday  even- 
ing in  honor  of  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Jr.,  of  San 
Francisco.  Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Andrew  Welch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred'  Solano, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fowler,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  Coch- 
ran, Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Barlow,  Mrs.  Walter 
New-ball,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Porter,  Mrs.  Clarence 
Breeden,  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Perkins,  Mrs.  James 
Slauson,  Mrs.  Granville  McGowan,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Walters,  Miss  Nina  Jones,  Mr.  Arthur  Dod- 
wortb,  Mr.  Frank  Langstroth,  Mr.  William  Rood, 
Mr.  Grantland  Voorhies,  Mr.  William  Edwards, 
Mr.  Claude  Cults,  Mr.  Jeffries,  Mr.  Harwood, 
and    Mr.    James    Slauson. 

Admiral  Giles  N.  Harber,  U.  S.  N.,  entertained 
Admiral  Lacroix  de  Castries  of  the  French  cruiser 
Montcalm  on  board  the  flagship  California  on 
Saturday. 

United  States  Senator  Francis  J.  Newlands  en- 
tertained at  dinner  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Friday 
evening  in  honor  of  Senator  and  Mrs.  Nixon  of 
Nevada. 

Mrs.  Arthur  House  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
on  Wednesday  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Ralston  White 
(formerly  Miss  Ruth  Boericke),  who  has  been 
much  feted  since  her  return  from  her  honeymoon 
trip,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Geissler,  who  is  visiting 
here    from    Chicago. 

Mrs.  Sydney  Ashe  and  Mrs.  Frank  Donally  en- 
tertained at  a  tea  and  musicale  at  their  home  on 
California   Street  on    Saturday  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  Saturday,  at  which  she 
entertained  Baron  and  Baroness  von  Schroeder, 
Mrs.  Peter  Martin,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Downey 
Harvey. 

■ -•♦». 

Municipal  dance  halls  run  in  Erookline, 
near  Boston,  but  the  place  is  not  yet  the 
Paris  of  America. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


The  Old  Rose  Dress. 
Beneath    the    eaves    where  the    fragrant   bloom 

Sweeps  back  and  forth  like  the  player's  bow 
Across  the  strings,  and  the  attic  room 

Is  filled  with  a  cadence,  soft  and  low, 
Away  in  the  corner,  where  none  may  know, 

A  chest  is  hidden — grown  old  so  soon — 
And  there,  with  the  treasure  of  long  ago, 

Is  the  old   rose  dress  of  another  June. 

Her  first  long  dress,  for  the  bride  was  young, 

Her  heart  was  light  and  her  face  was  fair 
The  day  she  buried  the  gown  among 

Her  cherished  things,  and  she  left  it  there; 
Now   time  has   whitened  her   raven    hair, 

And  life  sings  low  in  a  plaintive  tune. 
Except  when  she  steals  up  the  attic  stair 

To  the  old  rose  dress  of  another  June. 

Her  own  have  come  and  her  own  have  gone, 

And  all  have  stood  'neath  the  marriage  bell, 
Where  guests  were  gathered  to  bid  them  on 

Their   rosied  way,   to  wish   them  well; 
The  guests  have  gone,  and  the  silent  spell 

Has  come,  that  follows  the  bridal  noon, 
And  found  her  there,  where  the  tear-drops  fell 

On  the  old  rose  dress  of  another  June. 

No  man  may  know  of  a  woman's  part 

In  life's  whole  test,  nor  the  tears  it  brings, 
Nor  understand  how  her  woman's  heart 

Is  all  enwrapped  by  the  little  things — 
A  little  worn  shoe  with  tasseled  strings, 

A  broken  slate  or  a  pewter  spoon — 
And,  oh,  the  wealth  of  the  joy  that  clings 

To  the  old  rose   dress  of  another  June, 

—John  D.  Wells,  in  Buffalo  News. 


From  a  Far  Country. 
The  world  is  full  o'  wand'rin'  roads,  but  I  am  sick 
for  home: 
My  longin*   is  all   for  the  low  boreen    that   runs 
by   my   mother's  door, 
I  wish   my   feet  was  set  on  it,   I    wish   that   I    was 
come 
In  sight  o'  home  once   more. 

Och!  there  is  sorrow  on  me,  it  sours  my  hard-won 
bread, 
It  comes  between  me  an'  my  rest,  it  burdens  all 
my  days, 
I    am  grievin'   for  my   kindred,    for   the   livin'    an' 
the  dead 
An'  the  old  pleasant  ways. 

My   eyes  grow  dim  with   cloudy   dreams,    the   road 
drops  from  my  sight, 
I    feel   no   more  the   bitter  wind   that    raves,    an' 
strikes,  an'  chills   .    .    . 
I    feel    the   breath  of   Irish    air,    I    see   the   mellow 
light 
On  the  blue  Wicklow  hills. 

I    see    no    more   the    weary    clouds,    weighted    with 
comin*  snow, 
Nor    yet    the    rigid'  pine-trees    above    the    frozen 
steep   .    .    . 
I    see  the    silver   Lifffey,    where   the    shinin'    waters 
flow 
Towards  the  foamin"  leap. 

The  world   is    full  o*   wand'rin*   roads,  an'   I    must 
onward   roam. 
An'  eat  the  bread  o'  grief  upon  the  highways  o' 
the   earth, 
But  my  longin'  is  all  for  the  wee  white  road  that 
leads  to  my  boyhood's  home, 
In  the  green  land  of  my  birth. 

— Helen   Lanyon,   in   American   Magazine. 


In  Exile. 
Springtime    again    in    Paris!     Laughter    and    song 

and  May 
From  Neuilly  Gate  to  Pere  La  Chaise,  Parnasse  to 

Rue  Riquet! 
Springtime  again   in    Paris — and   I   am   seas  away! 

The   conquering   sun   comes   marching   beneath    the 

Arc,  and  there, 
Sharp  to  the  left,  adown  the  Bois,  go  trotting  pair 

and  pair; 
The    Tuileries    Gardens    glitter     with     ribbon     gay 

nourrices, 
And   sculptured    Fenelon   himself  smiles    up   at    St. 

Sulpice. 
The  very  pave  is  merry  with  all  the  hurrying  feet; 
The    Faubourg    and    the    Quartier    brush    shoulders 

on  the  street, 
And   down  the  boulevards  again  the   table  chatter 

swings, 
For  it  is  spring  in   Paris,   and   the  heart  of  Paris 

sings. 

I  know  the  lamps  will  sparkle  soon  through  all  the 

capital, 
Will  light  the  ways  of  dark  Montmartre,  but  most 

light   Place  Pigalle; 
And,  oh,  tonight  I  wonder:    Is  Pepe  Fernan  there. 
And    Cecile    and    De    Bronsky,    Nerine    and    suave 

Albert? 
Does  Concha  Mendez  sing  tonight?     Do  Dirce  and 

Clarice 
And   Eulalie  and    Nanon    Blanc   whirl   in   the   mad 

mattchiclie? 
Oh,   Leonine  and   Fanchon,  Julie,   Celeste,   Lizette, 
My  heart  is  beating  with  you;  my  dreams  are  with 

you  yet! 

Springtime    again    in    Paris!     Laughter    and    song 

and  May 
From  Neuilly  Gate  to  Pere  La  Chaise,  Parnasse  to 

Rue    Riquet! 
Springtime  again  in  Paris — and  I  am  years  away! 
— Reginald   Dwight   Kanffman,    in   Smart   Set. 

*♦* 

An  international  exhibition  of  fine  arts  will 
be  held  in  Rome  next  summer.  The  exhibi- 
tion will  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Italy.  It  will  comprise,  in  addition  to  a 
complete  display  of  Italian  art,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  representative  collections  of  pic- 
tures, sculpture,  drawings,  and  engravings 
from  all  the  chief  countries  in  Europe.  The 
art  of  the  various  countries  will  be  exhibited 
in   separate  buildings. 


GRfifHAlR 
sSSTOPPED 

MRS.  NETTIE 
HARRISON'S 

4-DAY  HAIR  COLOR 


Knows  no  failures.  Simple- Clean- 
ly- Harmless  -  Certain.  Conreni- 
eirtly  applied  In  ths  privacy  of  your 
home.  Sold  for  20  years.  Don't 
experiment  ..  th  new  things  and 
risk  ruining  your  hair  but  try  this 
simple  and  sure  remedy.  Contains 
no  lead,  sulphur  or  other  harmful 
ingredient.  Recommended  and 
used  with  satisfaction  by  thous- 
ands. At  first-class  druggists 
SI  .00.  Sample  and  Book  free 
on  request. 

MRS.  NETTIE  HARRISON  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GORHAM  STERLING  SILVER 

THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 


WE  TAKE  PLEASURE 
IN  ANNOUNCING  THAT 
WE  HAVE  OPENED 
OUR  DEPARTMENT  OF 

Sterling  Table  Ware 


Our  display  of 

GORHAM  SILVERWARE 

is  the  most  complete  in 
San  Francisco 

Nathan-Dohrmann  Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Fairmont  Hotel 

Beginning 

September  1,  1910 

a  Table  d'hote 
o  r  American 
plan  dining-room 

will  be  conducted 
in  addition  to  the 

European  or  a  la  carte 
restaurant 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Gough  St». 

A  comfortable,  high    order,  uptown 
hotel,  now  under  the  management  of 

THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN 
Formerly  manager  of  St.  Dunstan'i 


Hotel  del  Monte 


announces 


the 


ANNUAL  MONTH  of  SPORTS 

Aug.  19th  to  Sept.  10th,  1910 
DEL    MONTE    GOLF    TOURNAMENT 

Aug.  19th  to  Sept.  26th 

Special  Hotel  rales  lo  players. 
Special  Round-Trip  Railroad  rates. 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager. 

Chester  W.  Kelley,  City  Representative 

Phone  Kearny  4013 


SEPTEMBER  Sth,  9th  and  1  Oth  I 

will  be  gala  days  at 

SPRINGS 

Make  your  reservations  now  for  a  stay  over  the  holidays 
at  this  charming  Napa  County  resort. 

Auto  roads  from  dry  in  fine  shape.  Road  map  sent  on 
request. 

For  reservations  and  information  address 

LEN  D.  OWENS.  Prop., 
Aetna  Springs.  Napa  County,  Califon 


■ 
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PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 
:'  Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  raove- 
ients   to   and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
he  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 
I  Miss    Ethel    Shorb    has    reached    New    York    en 
oute   to    San    Francisco    from    Europe,    where   she 
pent    the    summer. 
Mrs.    Gerritt    Livingston    Lansing   and    Miss    Mil- 
red    Lansing    have    returned    from    Carmel-by-the- 
ea, 

Miss  Emily  Carolan  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  Ed- 
'.ard  McCutcheon  at  her  bungalow  at  Lake  Tahoe. 
I  Mrs.  Duane  Bliss,  Miss  Hope  Bliss,  and  Mr. 
Villiam  Bliss,  Jr.,  who  are  spending  the  month 
,t  Lake  Tahoe,  will  leave  shortly  for  the  East. 

Mr;.    E.    E.    Calvin   and   Miss    Nellie   Calvin   are 
risking  friends  in  Los  Angeles. 
j  Mr.    and    Mrs.    George    Cadwalader    have    gone 
o   Santa  Barbara,    where   they   will    spend    several 
.eeks. 

Mrs.  Roy  M.  Pike  (formerly  Miss  Edith  Simp- 
on)  has  joined  her  husband  at  Coalinga,  where 
te  went  last  week  on  a  business  trip. 

Mr.  Frederick  Sharon  has  reached  here  from 
'aris,  and  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  He  will  be 
joined    later    by    Mrs.    Sharon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Holton,  accompanied  by 
•heir  niece,  Miss  Wilmot  Holton,  have  returned 
rom  Lake  Tahoe. 
\.  Miss  Rebecca  Seeley  of  Galveston,  Texas,  is 
i  he  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horatio  Livermore  at 
Jontesol  at  St.  Helena.  Later  she  will  visit  her 
ister,    Mrs.    Norman   Livermore. 

Miss  Mary  Haskell  and  Miss  Cabot  of  Boston 
•ave  arrived  from  Santa  Barbara,  and  are  at 
[be  Town  and  Country  Club. 

Mrs.  Frank  Duff  Frazier  of  Chicago  has  been 
spending  the  week  in  San  Francisco  at  the  St. 
•"rancis,  having  come  up  from  Santa  Barbara, 
?here  she  has  been  spending  the  winter. 

Miss  Ethel  McAllister  is  the  guest  of  Miss  Dora 
Vinn  at  her  home  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Charles  Van  Vorst  and  Miss  Lillian  Van 
'orst  are  at  Lucerne  and  will  tour  Switzerland  be- 
ore   returning  to    Paris. 

I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Woods  spent  the  week 
nd  at  the  Hooker  home  at  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Wheeler  and  their  daugh- 
.ers,  Olive  and  Lillias,  have  closed  their  country 
iiome  on  the  McCloud  River  and  have  reopened 
I  heir  town  house. 

f  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Volkman  are  at  Lake 
Tahoe. 

»  Princess  Kawananakoa  has  deferred  her  home- 
I  oming  from  Honolulu  until   September. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant  is  en  route  to  New  York 
[aid  will  sail  in  a  few  weeks  for  London  to  ac- 
rompany  Mrs.  Grant  and  their  daughters  on  their 
■omeward   trip   from   Europe. 

J  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Buckbee  are  traveling  in 
he  Chateaux  country  in  France,  and  will  leave 
(or  New  York  next  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Green  have  returned  to 
ian  Mateo,  after  a  visit  at  Del  Monte. 
t  Mrs.  Samuel  Blair,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Mrs. 
Charles  Keeney,  and  Miss  Innes  Keeney  are  at 
iresent  enjoying  a  trip  down  the  Rhine,  after 
vhich  they  will  return  to  Paris  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau  and  Mrs.  Camillo  Mar- 
'in,  who  have  been  traveling  in  Europe,  are  ex- 
pected   home  in    October. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Ivers  are  expected  from 
lonolulu  in  September  en  route  to  Europe.  They 
vill  visit  briefly  in  San  Francisco  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   William  G.   Irwin. 

.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Smith  and  their  family 
ire  in  London,  after  a  leisurely  journey  on  the 
continent. 

Miss  Jennie  Crocker  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin 
ipent  a  few  days  this  week  at  the  McCloud  Coun- 
,T7  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Coleman  and  Miss  Cora 
Coleman  have  returned  from  Lake  Tahoe  and  are 
'it  their  home  at  Hillsborough. 

■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Drum  (formerly  Miss 
iertrude  Guerin)  have  returned  from  their  honey- 
noon  trip  abroad  and  are  visiting  relatives  in  San 
Mateo. 

Mrs.  Walter  Scott  was  hostess  at  an  informal 
:ea  on  Monday  at  her  home  on  Washington 
■Street. 

Mrs.  Worthington  Ames  and  Mrs.  Willard 
Drown  returned  a  few  days  ago  from  Santa  Bar- 
>ara,  where  they  have  been  spending  the  summer. 
Miss  Minnie  Rodgers  has  returned  from  a  visit 
o  the  Bremerton  Navy  Yard,  where  she  was  the 
juest  of  Admiral  and  Mrs.    Rodgers. 

Mr.  Marshall  Darrach  sailed  from  Hongkong 
for  San  Francisco  on  Saturday,  after  an  interest- 
ng  Oriental  tour.  While  in  Hongkong  he  was 
jitertained  at  Mountain  Lodge,  the  home  of  the 
English  governor.  He  was  also  the  guest  of 
lonor  at  a  dinner  given  for  him  at  the  Hongkong 
Zlxib  by  Honorable  Henry  Murray.  He  will  reach 
5an  Francisco  the  first  of  October. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Wilson  and  her  sister,  Miss  Florence 
duff,  are  spending  the  week  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Volkman  are  at  Lake 
Tahoe,  where  they  will  remain  until  September  1. 
Miss  Angela  Coyle,  who  has  been  the  guest  for 
:he  past  month  of  Mrs.  Frank  Whitney  at  Santa 
Barbara,  will  leave  shortly  for  Coronado,  where 
ihe  will  be  joined  by  her  sister,  Miss  Maizie 
Coyle,    for  a   few  weeks. 

General  John  McLellan,  U.  S.  A.,  accompanied 
ly  Mrs.  McLellan  and  the  Misses  McLellan,  are 
it  Paso  Robles. 

Mrs.  Cornelia  Gordon  Upham  will  spend  the 
winter  with  her  parents,  General  and  Mrs.  David 
jordon,    in    San    Francisco. 

Mrs.  William  Leahy  will  visit  her  mother,  Mrs. 
William  P.  Harrington,  during  the  absence  of  Cap- 
iat Leahy,  who  sailed  on  the  California  on  Sun- 
iay    for    Chile. 

Mrs.  William  Kip  was  hostess  at  a  tea  Satur- 
lay  at  her  nome  in  Berkeley,  which  she  gave  in 
nonor  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Robinson,  who  re- 
turned the  following  day  to  her  home  in  Omaha. 
Mrs.  Edgar  de  Pue  and  Miss  Elva  de  Pue  re- 
turned to  their  ranch  at  Yolo,  after  a  brief  visit 
in  town  last  week. 

Mrs.  William  Watt,  who  is  spending  the  summer 
it  her  ranch  at  Napa,  will  return  in  September  to 
make  her  home  in    San    Francisco. 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    J.    Parker    Currier   are    spending 


the  late  summer  months  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregor 
Grant  Fraser  in  Berkeley.  They  will  leave  for 
the  East  in  November  and  return  to  their  apart- 
ments at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  after  the  holidays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Preston  have  returned 
from  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  were  the  guests 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Worthington   Ames. 

Mr.  William  Berg  and  Dr.  Tracy  Russell  re- 
turned last  week  from  Lake  Tahoe,  where  they 
were  the  guests  of  Mr.  and   Mrs.   Frederick  Kohl. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Hopkins  are  at  present 
in  Paris,  after  a  motor  trip  through  Italy  accom- 
panied by   Mrs.   Louis   Parrott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  at  Burlingame,  after  a  visit 
at   Santa   Barbara. 

Mrs.  Robert  Y.  Hayne  has  returned  from  Wash- 
ington, where  she  has  made  her  home  for  the  past 
six  months,  and  is  again  occupying  her  San  Mateo 
home. 

Mr.  Arthur  Payne  left  for  the  East  on  Friday, 
accompanied  by  Professor  J.  J.  Moran.  After  a 
brief  visit  in  New  York,  he  will  go  abroad  for 
a    year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard  have  returned 
from  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  have  been  the 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norris  K.  Davis  at  the 
Potter  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  McG.  McBean,  who  have  been 
spending  the  summer  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  will 
return  here  in  September. 

Miss  Helene  Irwin  has  returned  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara, but  will  come  up  to  Del  Monte  for  the  golf 
tournament,  where  Mrs.  Harold  Dillingham  will 
be  her  guest. 

Mr.  Ogden  Mills,  Jr.,  left  a  few  days  ago  for 
Portland,  after  a  brief  visit  at  Burlingame.  He 
will  go  to  Newport  in  September  to  join  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ogden  Mills  and  Countess  Granard,  who  ar- 
rived there  last  week. 

Miss  Louisiana  Foster  has  returned  to  Fair 
Hills,  after  a  visit  with  Miss  Martha  Calhoun  in 
town. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Bruguiere  have  returned 
from  Lake  Tahoe  and  are  at  the  Hotel  Monroe, 
where   they   will   spend   the  winter. 

Among  the  members  of  the  younger  set  who 
enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  Lake  Tahoe  last  week 
were  Miss  Madeline  Clay,  Miss  Laura  Pearkes, 
Miss  Dorothy  Van  Sicklen,  Miss  Kathleen  Far- 
rell,  Mr.  George  Gillson,  Mr.  Northhert  Shorb, 
Mr.  George  Willcutt,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Rosborough. 

Miss  Isabel  McLaughlin,  who  has  been  spending 
the  summer  at  Del  Monte,  will  leave  for  New 
York  in  September. 

Miss  Elizabeth  McMullen  has  been  visiting  at  the 
country  home  of  Mrs.  Remi  Chabot  at  St.  Helena- 
Mr.  Allan  Van  Fleet  will  leave  shortly  for 
Cambridge,  where  he  will  enter  Harvard  Law  Col- 
lege. 

Ensign  Richmond  Kelly  Turner,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Turner  are  spending  their  honeymoon  at  Del 
Monte. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  F.  C.  Connell  have  returned 
to  the  city  and  taken  an  apartment  at  the  St. 
Xavier. 

Miss  Harriett  Alexander  has  been  the  guest  re- 
cently of  Mrs.  Spencer  Eddy  in  Paris.  She  will 
return  to  San  Francisco  in  a  few  months. 

Mrs.  Olivia  Hastings  is  spending  the  week  at 
Del  Monte. 

Miss  Morrison  Tuller  of  St.  Louis,  who  has  been 
visiting  Miss  Dorothy  Collier,  will  leave  for  her 
home  next  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott,  Jr.,  have  returned 
from  a  camping  trip  in  the  Klamath  River  country 
and  are  at  their  home  on  Buchanan   Street. 

Mrs.  Cullen  F.  Welty  left  on  Saturday  for  New 
York  en  route  to  Europe,  where  she  will  join  her 
mother,  Mrs.  William  Wood. 

Mrs.  Rose  Ambler  Curran,  who  has  been  visit- 
ing here  from  her  home  in  Paris,  left  on  Friday 
for  New  York. 

Mrs.  Smith  Hollis  McKim  sailed  on  th'e  Tenyo 
Maru  on  Tuesday  for  a  tour  of  the  Orient. 

Mrs.  George  Spencer  and  her  son,  Otis,  left 
Monday  for  Chicago,  where  they  will  make  their 
home  in  future. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Kimble  are  spending 
several  weeks  at  the  Yendome  at  San  Jose  and  will 
visit  with  Mrs.  Latham  McMullen  later  in  the 
month. 

Lieutenant  W.  F.  Morrison  and  Mrs.  Morrison 
have  been  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Gruber  at  her  home 
at  the  Presidio. 

San  Francisco  arrivals  at  Hotel  del  Coronado, 
Coronado  Beach,  for  the  past  week  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fred  S.  Proctor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Butler,  Miss  Agnes  Boch,  Mr.  R.  D.  Pike,  Mr.  J. 
M.  SahHn,  Mr.  Houghton  Sawyer,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Keithly,  Mr.  W.  A.  Kolmar,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Thomas,  Miss  E.  L.  Edmunds,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Tour- 
ney, Miss  Vida  Tourney,  Mr.  H.  G.  Martell,  Mr. 
G.  A.  Starr,  Mr.  G.  L.  Thompson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  S.  Tubbs,  and  Dr.  Haines. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  .."Etna  Springs  were 
Mrs.  P.  Calhoun,  Miss  Margaret  G.  Calhoun, 
Mr.  George  Calhoun,  Miss  Lou  S.  Foster,  Mr. 
Paul  S.  Foster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Gundlacb, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  C.  Dohrmann,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Hays,  Mrs.  Harry  J.  Moore,  Mr.  R.  G. 
Newell,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Sutro,  Mrs.  John  Wie- 
land,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Larken,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
H.  Hjul,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Durbrow,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Wolf,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Wolf,  Miss  A.  Jtf. 
Wolf,  Miss  L.  E.  Wolf,  Miss  A.  L.  Wolf,  Mr.  G. 
R.  Wolf,  Mr.  Adolph  Morbio,  Mrs.  Benjamin  F. 
Weston,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Rogers,  Mrs.  F. 
J.  Lane,  Mr.  R.  L.  Thompson,  Mr.  Ralph  L.  EI- 
rod,  Mr.  Frank  F.  De  Lisle,  Mr.  J.  G.  Smart,  Mr. 
William    Watt. 


Travelers  will  no  more  complain  of  the 
dogs  of  Constantinople.  The  Turkish  parlia- 
ment has  new  plans  for  sanitation  and  will 
transport  and  exile  the  four-footed  scaven- 
gers on  an  island  in  the  sea  of  Mar- 
mora. 


Bon  Voyage  Boxes 
Make  delightful  and  appropriate  parting  gifts 
to  friends  starting  on  a  journey.  Filled  with 
candy  and  decorated  with  hand-painted  travel 
scenes.  At  Geo.  Haas  &  Sons'  four  candy 
stores :  Phelan  Building,  Fillmore  at  Ellis, 
Van  Ness  at  Sutter,  and  28  Market  St.,  near 
Ferry. 


Hunting  an  Englishman. 

Tourists  are  in  possession  of  London,  as 
this  skit  from  the  Daily  Express  goes  far  to 
prove.     It  is  perhaps  more  truth  than  humor: 

As  everybody  knows,  since  the  friendly  in- 
vasion of  tourists  began  several  weeks  ago 
there  has  been  no  room  for  indigenous  traffic 
on  the  Strand,  that  most  popular  of  our  Lon- 
don thoroughfares. 

The  reporter  took  a  taxlcab  at  the  Fleet 
Street  end  of  Shoe  Lane,  and,  with  the  en- 
couraging promise  of  a  double  fare,  besought 
the  chauffeur  to  make  a  record  run  to  the 
Griffin. 

At  the  Cheshire  Cheese,  however,  the  ve- 
hicle came  to  a  stop.  A  double  row  of 
motor-cars  and  three  "rubber-neck"  chaises 
were  discharging  an  army  of  fair  Americans 
into  the  narrow  portals  of  the  alley  through 
which  Dr.  Johnson  aforetime  squeezed  his 
way  to  dinner.  The  spectacle  was  wholly 
commonplace. 

The  reporter  alighted  from  his  taxi  and 
continued   his   journey  afoot. 

On  either  side  of  the  way,  admiring  tour- 
ists with  "Baedekers"  in  their  hands  con- 
gested the  footpaths  and  glared  with  gloating 
eyes   at    everything. 

Murmurs  of  rapture  mingled  with  the  splut- 
ter of  motor  omnibuses. 

Flaxen-haired  frauleins  clung  to  the  arms 
of  equally  flaxen-haired  sweethearts,  and 
peered  through  gold-rimmed  glasses  at  the 
alley-way  across  the  street :  "Reizend  !  Wie 
herrlich  I" 

A  magnificent  Russian  tightened  his  grip 
around  the  waist  of  his  lovely  bride:  "Kak 
horosho  !"  he  sighed.     "How  beautiful !" 

A  polite  policeman  struggled  in  the  toils 
of  an  alien  tongue  under  the  smiles  of  a 
raven-tressed  daughter  of  Italy  whose  glad 
and  portly  spouse  essayed  no  language  save 
his  own. 

"What  is   data   nica  placa  ?"   she   lisped. 

"II  Antiquo  Chesiro  Cheeso,  signora !"  re- 
plied the  courteous  officer. 

And  so  on,  through  a  gushing  series  of 
rapturous  but  alien  ejaculations,  the  reporter 
elbowed  his  way  westward  to  the  Strand.  No 
sign  of  an  Englishman.  And  so  on,  also, 
past  the  Griffin,  where  the  megaphone  men  in 
the  "rubber-neck"  vans  were  recounting  the 
bygone  glories  of  Temple  Bar. 

Men  and  women  of  every  nationality  and 
in  every  degree  of  obvious  delight  thronged 
every  available  inch  of  walking  space ;  but 
there  was  no  sign  of  anything  suggesting  an 
English  pedestrian. 

A  man  in  a  gray  tweed  suit  at  the  corner 
of  Wellington  Street  looked  very  much  like 
the  rumored  wanderer,  but  on  being  ad- 
dressed he  only  bowed  politely,  said  some- 
thing about  "Was  sagen  Sie  ?"  and  shook 
his  head,  raised  his  hat,  and  hurriedly  moved 
away. 

The  reporters  professional  knowledge 
taught  him  that  to  seek  an  Englishman  in 
the  Savoy  or  the  Cecil  at  this  season  of 
the  year  would  be  as  futile  as  chasing  for 
Plymouth  Brethren  in  the  College  of  Cardi- 
nals at  Rome.  Therefore  he  made  no  effort 
in  that  direction,  but  passed  on  down  the 
street,  where  the  open  door  of  an  opulent- 
looking  tobacconist's  shop  invited  diplomatic 
inquiry. 

Accordingly,  the  reporter  entered  the  in- 
viting portals,  and  asked  the  assistant  be- 
hind the  counter  for  a  nice  mild  cigar. 

"Mild  cigar  ?  Why,  cern'Iy,  sir !  Guess 
you'll  find  this  a  daisy  for  a  quarter " 

"A  quarter?"  interpolated  the  reporter, 
seeing  his  chance.  "That's  a  shilling,  isn't 
it?  Don't  you  find  any  English  people  com- 
ing here  just  now?  I  was  looking  for  one, 
and  I  thought  perhaps " 

"Ah!  get  on  to  yourself!"  smiled  the  mer- 
chant. "This  aint  no  stamping  ground  for 
Britishers  these  days.  You'll  find  'em  in  the 
suburbs.      Skidoo." 

A  procession  of  belching  motor  omnibuses 
drew  up  alongside. 

"Here  y'are,  sir!  Piccadilly,  two  cents! 
Piccadilly  Circus,  two  cents !  Circus,  two 
cents,   all   the  way  !" 

The  disappointed  reporter  took  two  cents' 
worth  of  omnibus.  Piccadilly  was  outside 
the  specified  area  of  the  lost  Englishman's 
alleged  peregrinations ;  but,  with  luck,  he 
might  be   traced  in  that  direction. 

He  alighted  at  the  Circus,  and  walked  up 
the    Quadrant. 

Ah!     Luck  at  last! 

The  man  was  standing  on  the  corner  of 
Vigo  Street — alone  and  lonely  looking,  but 
wearing  the  unmistakable  gray  tweed  suit  of 
the  rumor,  and  having  the  clear  features,  the 
narrow  hips,  and  that  inimitably  indifferent 
swagger  which  is  the  product  solely  of  our 
English    public    schools. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  began  the  reporter 
as  he  addressed  his  quarry. 

"Shta  kajete?"  snapped  the  quarry;  "Ne 
razumem  !" 

For  the  quarry  was  a  Servian,  and  "Shta 
kajete?"  is  the  Serb  way  of  emphasizing  the 
query,  "What  did  you  say?" 

The  reporter  gave  up  the  chase  at  this 
point,    and    mechanically    sought    Appenrodt's. 

"Not  many  English  about,"  he  observed  to 
the  waiter  who  came  to  serve  him. 

"Dere  vos  not  many  of  us  lefdt!"  agreed 
the  waiter,   "but  it  vos  goot  for  der  trade." 


For  sale  at  a  great  sacrifice 

Mercedes  Seven-Seated  Touring-Car 

Forty -horse   power 
In  perfect  condition 

BROADWAY  GARAGE,  Polk  and  Broadway 


SAN  MATEO— For  tale  one  of  the  most  beautiful  homes 
on  the  Peninsula.  House  of  14  rooms,  grounds  4  acres  in 
finest  s-ction  of  the  new  town  of  Hillsborough.  Garage 
and  stable.     Will  sell  furniture. 

B.  P.  OLIVER,  San  Francbco. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Under  the  management  of  James  Woods 


The  farthest 
advance  of 
science  in 
service 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 
Most   Delightful   Climate   on   Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 
Summer  rates  $3.50  per  day  and.  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 
from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  S.  S.  Co.  steamers. 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in   the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are   the   very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see  H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;  Main  3917. 


What  you  expect  at  a  perfect  resort  hotel 
is  exactly  what  you'll  find  at  The  Peninsula. 
Half  -  hour's  ride  from  San   Ftancisco. 


HOTEL SAVOY 

SEATTLB 

"Twel»*  Stories  of 
Solid  Comfort" 

Building,     concrete, 

steel  and  marble. 
In  most  fashionable 

shopping  district. 
Bound  magazines  in 

reading  room. 
Most  refined  hostelry 

in  Seattle. 
Absolutely  fireproof. 

Rates,  SI. 50  op 

^^^*^mi 

Byron 

Hot  Springs 

One    of    the    world's    most    curative    springs, 
2%    hours    from    San    Francisco;    one    of    Cali- 
fornia's best  hotels  and  a  delightful  place  for 
rest  and   recreation.     See  Southern   Pacific  In- 
formation  Bureau,   James   Flood    Building,   any 
S.    P.    Agent,   or   Peck-Judah,    789    Market    5: 
San  Francisco,  or  553  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  A 
geles.  or  address  manager,  Byron  Hot  Spr- 
California. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


K)iickcr — Bread  is  to  be  sold  by  weight. 
Bocker — Then  my  wife  can  make  us  rich. — 
Nezo  York  Sun. 

Friend — So  you  dined  at  a  way  station. 
What  did  you  have  for  dinner?  Traveler — 
Twenty  minutes. — Berkeley  Blade. 

Druggist  (to  his  stout  wife) — Don't  come 
in  just  this  minute.  I  am  about  to  sell  six 
bottles  of  my  fat-reducing  mixture. — Ideas, 

Gyer — They  tell  me  Sharp  is  engaged  in  a 
shady  business.  Myer — You  don't  say  !  Gyer 
— Yes.  He's  putting  up  awnings. — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Mrs.  Frankfurter — Ach,  goodness  !  Don'd 
you  see  dot  your  husband  iss  vighting  ?  Mrs. 
Casey — An'  why  shouldn't  he  ?  Aint  this  his 
holiday?—  Tit-Bits. 

"Pa,  what  is  a  philosopher?"  "A  philoso- 
pher, my  boy,  is  one  who  tells  other  people 
that  their  troubles  don't  amount  to  much." — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Flag  of  truce,  excellency."  "What  do  the 
revolutionists  want  ?"  "They  would  like  to 
exchange  a  couple  of  generals  for  a  can  of 
condensed   milk." — Pittsburg   Post. 

Sapleigh — Ah,    speaking   of    electricity,   that 

makes     me     think Miss     Keen — Really, 

Mr.  Sapleigh !     Isn't  it  remarkable  what  elec- 
tricity can  do? — Boston   Transcript. 

Bobby — Honest,  is  there  twins  at  your 
house?  Tommy — Honest !  An'  they're  just 
alike.  Bobby — Built  jest  the  same  way,  or 
are  they  rights  and  lefts  ? — Toledo  Blade. 

Mrs.  Henpeck  (with  nczvspaper) — It  says 
here  that  buttermilk  will  extend  one's  life  to 
over  a  hundred.  Henpeck  fzccarily) — If  I 
was  a  bachelor,  I'd  take  to  drinking  it. — Bos- 
ton  Transcript. 

"This  doesn't  smell  like  the  last  gasoline  I 
had,"  said  the  man  who  recently  bought  an 
automobile.  "It's  all  right,  sir,"  said  the 
garage  man,  "you're  getting  used  to  it." — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

Western  Judge — Hoss  thief,  you're  found 
guilty  by  th'  jury-  Have  y'  anything  to  say 
as  to  why  I  shouldn't  soak  y'  th'  limit : 
Prisoner — Well,  judge,  it  wasn't  your  hoss  I 
stole. — Cleveland    Leader. 

He — What's  that  I  hear?  You  want  more 
shoes  ?  She — Certainly  !  I  can't  go  around 
without  shoes.  When  you  married  me  you 
didn't  think  you  were  getting  a  mermaid,  did 
you  ? — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Alys — They  say  that  when  the  yacht  cap- 
sized Bertie  was  the  last  to  leave  the  ship. 
Dudley  Duffer — Yeth,  poor  boy;  he  was  just 
fwantic  when  he  thought  he'd  get  his  ciga- 
wettes  wet. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Well-meaning  Golfer — Er,  do  you  think  it 
quite  safe  to  bring  that  child  across  the  links? 
Matilda  Jane — Oh,  it's  all  right,  sir.  I 
shouldn't  think  of  bringin'  'im  if  he  warn't 
as  deaf  as  a  post,  poor  little  chap! — Punch. 

Farmer's  Wife — I  hear  your  son  is  making 
money  out  of  his  voice  at  the  opera?  Byles 
— That's  right,  mum.  Farmer's  Wife — Where 
did  he  learn  singing?  Byles — Oh!  he  don't 
sing,  mum.  He  calls  the  carriages  ! — London 
Music. 

Howell — I  see  that  the  paper  says  that  the 
Treasury  Department  announces  that  by  wash- 
ing paper  money  it  will  last  twice  as  long. 
Pot-.cH — Yes,  but  what  is  a  poor  devil  to  do 
while  his  money  is  in  the  laundry — Xew  York 
Press. 

"Wouldn't  a  railway  increase  the  popula- 
tion of  this  village?"  asked  the  enterprising 
person.  "Dunno's  it  would,"  replied  the  na- 
tive, "It  'ud  be  a  constant  temptation  to  a 
lot  of  us  inhabitants  to  get  away." — Washing- 
ton Star. 

Halcomb — Hello!  It  looks  strange  to  see 
you  eating  dinner  at  this  time  of  day.  I 
thought  you  never  took  more  than  a  lunch  at 
noon.  Tonser — I  never  did  until  my  doctor 
advised  me  to  cut  lunch  out. — Vancouver 
Province. 

"Answer  me,  Clara,"  he  said  in  a  moment 
of  passion.  "I  can  bear  this  suspense  no 
longer!"  "Answer  him,  Clara!"  echoed  the 
old  man  in  the  hall,  thinking  of  the  coal  and 
gas  bills.  "I  can't  bear  this  expense  much 
longer." — Tit-Bits. 

New  Arrival — Do  you  recognize  the  pro- 
fession, my  good  man  ?  St.  Peter — Profes- 
sion ?  What  profession,  sir  ?  New  Arrival 
(resentfully) — Why,  didn't  you  ever  hear  of 
me?  And  I  one  of  the  handiest  harpists  that 
ever  broke  into  vaudeville. — Puck. 

Wadsworth  (at  the  telephone) — Hello!  Is 
this  Main  3967?  Voice  at  the  Other  End — 
Yei.  Who  do  you  want  to  see  ?  Wadszvorth 
—  is  Mr.  Hammersly  there?  Voice  at  the 
G~her  End — Yes.  Do  you  want  to  talk  to 
h  m?     Wadsu-orth — No.     I  want  to  kiss  him. 

-Chicago  Record-Herald. 

"What  you  want  to  do  is  to  have  that  mud 

in     the     road    fixed,"    said    the    visitor. 

"That   goes   to    show,"   replied    Farmer    Corn- 


tossel,  "how  little  you  reformers  understand 
local  conditions.  I've  purty  nigh  paid  off  a 
mortgage  with  the  money  I  made  haulin'  au- 
tomobiles out  o'  that  mud  hole." — Washing- 
ton Star. 


Bill  Nye's  Letter  to  a  Communist. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  courteous  letter  of  the 
first  instant,  in  which  you  cordially  consent 
to  share  my  wealth  and  dwell  together  with 
me  in  fraternal  sunshine,  is  duly  received. 
While  I  dislike  to  appear  cold  and  distant  to 
one  who  seems  so  yearnful  and  so  clinging, 
and  while  I  do  not  wish  to  be  regarded  as 
purse-proud  or  arrogant,  I  must  decline  your 
kind  offer  to  whack  up. 

You  had  not  heard,  very  likely,  that  I  am 
not  now  a  Communist.  I  used  to  be,  I  admit, 
and  the  society  no  doubt  neglected  to  strike 
my  name  off  the  roll  of  active  members.  For 
a  number  of  years  I  was  quite  active  as  a 
Communist.  I  would  have  been  more  active, 
but  I  had  conscientious  scruples  against  being 
active  in  anything  then. 

While  you  may  be  perfectly  sincere  in  your 
belief  that  the  great  capitalists  like  Mr.  Gould 
and  Mr.  Yanderbilt  should  divide  with  you, 
you  will  have  great  difficulty  in  making  it 
perfectly  clear  to  them.  They  will  probably 
demur,  and  delay,  and  hem,  and  haw,  and 
procrastinate,  until  finally  they  will  get  out  of 
it  in  some  way.  Still  I  do  not  wish  to  throw 
cold  water  on  your  enterprise.  If  the  other 
capitalists  look  favorably  on  the  plan,  I  will 
cheerfully  cooperate  with  them.  You  go  and 
see  what  you  can  do  with  Mr.  Vanderbilt, 
and  then  come  to  me. 

You  go  on  at  some  length  to  tell  me  how 
the  most  of  the  wealth  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  men,  and  then  you  attack  those  men  and 
refer  to  them  in  a  way  that  makes  my  blood 
run  cold.  You  tell  the  millionaires  of  America 
to  beware,  for  the  hot  breath  of  a  bloody- 
handed  Nemesis  is  already  in  the  air. 

You  may  say  to  Nemesis,  if  you  please,  that 
I  have  a  double-barreled  shotgun  standing  at 
the  head  of  my  bed  every  night,  and  that  I 
am  in  the  Nemesis  business.  You  also  refer 
to  the  fact  that  the  sleuth-hounds  of  eternal 
justice  are  camped  on  the  trail  of  the  pam- 
pered millionaire,   and  you  ask  us  to   avaunt. 


If  you  see  the  other  sleuth-hounds  of  your 
society  within  a  week  or  two,  I  wish  you 
would  say  to  them  that  at  a  regular  meeting 
of  the  millionaires  of  this  country,  after  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been 
read  and  approved,  we  voted  almost  unani- 
mously to  discourage  any  sleuth-hound  that  we 
found  camped  on  our  trail  after  ten  o'clock 
p.  m.  Sleuth-hounds  who  want  to  ramble 
over  our  trails  during  office  hours  may  do  so 
with  the  utmost  impunity,  but  after  ten  o'clock 
we  want  lo  use  our  trails  for  other  purposes. 
No  man  wants  to  go  to  the  great  expense  of 
maintaining  a  trail  winter  and  supimer,  and 
then  leave  it  out  nights  for  other  people  to 
use  and  return  it  when  they  get  ready. 

I  do  not  censure  you,  however.  If  you 
could  convince  every  one  of  the  utility  of 
communism,  it  would  certainly  be  a  great 
boon  to  you.  To  those  who  are  now  engaged 
in  feeding  themselves  with  flat  beer  out  of 
a  tomato  can,  such  a  change  as  you  suggest 
would  fall  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  in  a  rat  hole; 
but  alas !  it  may  never  be.  I  tried  it  a  while, 
but  my  efforts  were  futile.  The  effect  of  my 
great  struggle  seemed  to  be  that  men's  hearts 
grew  more  and  more  stony,  and  my  panta- 
loons got  thinner  and  thinner  on  the  seat  till 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  world  never  was  so 
cold.  Then  I  made  some  experiments  in 
manual  labor.  As  I  began  to  work  harder  and 
sit  down  less,  I  found  that  the  world  was  not 
so  cold.  It  was  only  when  I  sat  down  a  long 
time  that  I  felt  how  cold  and  rough  the  world 
really  was. 

Perhaps  it  is  so  with  you.  Sedentary  habits 
and  stale  beer  are  apt  to  make  us  morbid. 
Sitting  on  the  stone  door-sills  of  hallways  and 
public  buildings  during  cold  weather  is  apt  to 
give  you  an  erroneous  impression  of  life. 

Of  course,  I  am  willing  to  put  my  money 
into  a  common  fund  if  I  can  be  convinced 
that  it  is  best.  I  was  an  inside  passenger  on 
a  Leadville  coach  some  years  ago,  when  a  few 
of  your  friends  suggested  that  we  all  put  our 
money  into  a  common  fund,  and  I  was  almost 
the  first  one  to  see  that  they  were  right.  They 
went  away  into  the  mountains  to  apportion 
the  money  they  got  from  our  party,  but  I 
never  got  my  dividend.  Probably  they  lost 
my  postoffice  address. 
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Pineapple 
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NOTICE  OF  CHANGE  OF  PLACE  OF  BUSINESS. 

Pursuant  to  the  written  consent  of  the  holders 
of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  issued  capital  slock 
of  PENNA.  MIXING.  DEVELOPING  &  OPE- 
RATING COMPANY,  a  corporation  duly  organ-; 
ized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of: 
California,  which  consent  was  duly  filed  in  the 
office  of  said  corporation  in  the  City  and  Couni 
of  San  Francisco  in  said  State  on  the  1st  day  i 
August,  1910,  and  pursuant  to  the  resolution  l 
the  board  of  directors  of  said  corporation,  which 
resolution  was  duly  passed  at  a  regular  meetiij 
of  said  board  of  directors  duly  called  and  held  i 
the  office  of  said  corporation  on  the  1st  dav  of 
August,  1910,  at  which  a  quorum  of  the  directors 
of  said  corporation  was  present; 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  principal  place' 
of  business  of  said  corporation  will,  on  the  1" 
day  of  September,  1910,  be  changed  and  remov 
from  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  Sta 
of  California,  to  the  City  of  Fresno,  County 
Fresno,  in  said  State,  at  Room  7  in  the  Farm* 
National  Bank  Building  therein,  after  which  da._ 
the  principal  place  of  business  of  said  corporation 
will  be  the  said  Room  7  in  the  Farmers  National 
Bank  Building  at  said  City  of  Fresno. 

This  notice  is  published  by  order  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  said  Penna.  Mining,  Developing  4 
Operating  Company. 

Dated,  San  Francisco,  California,  August  1.  1910. 
F.    G.    PHILLIPPS, 
Secretary    of    Penna.    Mining,    Developing   & 

rating  Company. 
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published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

110  and   112  W.  26th  St.,   New  York. 
Branches:  London,  Paris,   Berlin,  Sydney. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 
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Republican  Reorganization  in  California. 
Not  even  yet — eight  days  after  the  event — are  the 
turns  of  the  primary  election  complete.  Whatever  the 
|jrits  of  the  new  system  may  be,  it  is  plainly  weak  at 
'e  important  points  of  ascertaining  and  declaring  the 
;ult.  Returns  to  date  with  respect  to  the  governor- 
:ip.  practically  definite,  indicate  a  total  Republican 
te  in  the  primary  of  202.000  in  round  numbers,  of 
'lich  Mr.  Johnson  received  91,000  in  round  numbers, 
t  considerably  less  than  one-half.  The  total  Repub- 
fan  registration  was  324,000.  Thus  it  appears  that 
t:  nomination  will  go  to  Johnson,  supported  in  the 
1  mary  by  practically  one-fourth  of  the  registered 
i  publican  vote.  This  fact,  while  not  in  the  least  quali 
<ng  Mr.  Johnson's  victory,  does  afford  matter  for 
1:culation  with  respect  to  the  theory  that  under  the 
^ect  primary  scheme  it  is  the  "will  of  the  people" 
ich  controls. 

ieturns  with  respect  to  the  legislature  are  curiously 

dequate.     However,  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  Leaguers 

1  probably  control.     They  have  elected  all  their  can- 

<-ates   in   the   southern   counties,   nearly   their   whole 


ticket  in  Alameda,  and  enough  from  other  counties  to 
yield  a  working  majority.  The  legislature  therefore 
will  be  in  general  harmony  with  Mr.  Johnson,  should 
he  be  elected.  It  will,  too,  elect  a  United  States 
senator  to  succeed  Mr.  Flint.  The  league  candi- 
date for  the  senatorship,  John  D.  Works  of  San 
Diego,  has  received  in  round  numbers  39,000  votes 
against  41,000  for  A.  G.  Spalding,  and  32,000  for  Ed- 
ward A.  Meserve.  That  the  legislature  will  regard  this 
vote  as  authoritative  is  a  question  which  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  the  event.  The  election  of  United  States 
senators,  while  at  the  hands  of  State  legislatures,  is  a 
national  function  and  is  regulated  by  national  law  which 
prescribes  every  detail  of  the  procedure.  It  is  within 
the  province  of  the  State  to  advise  its  legislators, 
but  it  is  questionable  in  the  present  instance  if  the 
latter  will  regard  the  primary  vote  as  mandatory.  It 
was  indeed  so  regarded  in  Oregon,  but  there  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  legislature  previous  to  election 
had  pledged  themselves  under  oath  to  accept  the  results 
of  the  primary. 

The  Republican  party  in  California  is  now  to  be  reor- 
ganized under  the  auspices  of  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt 
League.  The  party  convention  to  be  held  next  month 
will  be  dominated  by  that  faction,  and  presumably  its 
leading  spirit,  Mr.  Rowell  of  Fresno,  will  be  the  chairman 
of  the  State  committee  and  the  practical  head  of  party 
affairs.  Mr.  Rowell's  experience  in  practical  politics 
while  not  extending  over  a  long  period  has  been  active. 
He  was  the  controlling  force  in  the  conference  which 
put  Johnson  in  nomination  for  the  governorship  and 
practically  dictated  the  whole  Lincoln-Roosevelt  ticket. 
If  we  may  judge  by  results,  he  should  be  an  effective 
manager.  That  working  methods  under  Mr.  Rowell  will 
differ  radically  from  those  of  other  political  managers 
there  is  not  much  reason  to  expect,  in  view  of  the 
practice  in  the  late  campaign.  It  is  observed  that  re- 
formers when  they  climb  into  the  saddle  commonly  ride 
to  win,  with  as  free  use  of  whip  and  spur  as  anybody 
else.  It  has  been  so  during  the  late  campaign;  it  will 
probably  be  so  in  the  coming  campaign. 

The  result  in  California  is  universally  accepted  as  an 
insurgent  victor)',  and  Mr.  Johnson  in  his  public  utter- 
ances has  so  defined  it.  Consistency  will  require  that 
the  victors  in  California  shall  organize  their  forces  and 
bring  them  into  cooperation  with  insurgent  movements 
elsewhere.  Yet  this  will  be  a  difficult  matter.  The 
dominating  principle  in  national  insurgency,  if  there  be 
any  such  thing  as  national  insurgency,  is  that  of  tariff 
reduction.  Upon  this  issue  it  will  not  be  easy  to  bring 
California  into  line  with  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  Tariff 
reduction,  whether  right  or  wrong,  is  not  popular  here. 
What  California  wants  is  a  stiff  tariff,  to  the  end  that 
her  local  productive  interests  may  be  aided.  The  East- 
ern insurgents — the  national  insurgents — will  surely 
look  for  a  strong  "progressive"  plank  in  the  coming 
California  platform,  whereas  political  discretion  at 
home  will  call  for  a  "stand-pat"  policy.  How  this  prac- 
tical problem  will  be,  solved  by  Mr.  Rowell  and  his 
associates  is  one  of  the  speculative  interests  of  the 
situation. 

The  victorious  faction  has  not  merely  scratched  in. 
It  has  won  by  a  decisive  vote.  For  whatever  reason 
or  combination  of  reasons,  the  party  has  declared  for 
a  change  in  its  administrative  organization.  The  ele- 
ment long  in  authority  and  experienced  in  administra- 
tion has  been  sent  to  the  rear.  The  element  hitherto 
active  in  the  critical  sphere  has  been  given  the  reins. 
Xow  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  interests  of  the 
party  will  be  served  under  the  new  arrangement.  What 
the  great  body  of  Republicanism  in  California  wants  is 
party  success,  with  the  enforcement  of  Republican  poli- 
cies and  with  a  careful  administration  of  State  affairs. 
The  victors,  to  carry  themselves  successfully,  must 
sustain  two  functions — they  must  sustain  Republicanism 
as  it  is  understood  in  California  and  they  must 
sustain    the     party    as    an    efficient    working     force. 


The  job  is  a  big  one;  the  responsibility  involved 
in  it  is  great.  Failure  will  quickly  bring  the  now 
triumphant  faction  to  collapse.  Success  will  give  it  a 
long  lease  of  authority.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  party 
cares  little  about  anything  but  the  essential  integrity  of 
party  organization  and  that  of  State  government 
through  it.  Give  to  them  party  success  and  a  State 
government  free  from  extravagances  and  scandals,  and 
whoever  is  in  the  post  of  responsibility  may  reasonably 
hope  for  a  long  lease  of  authority- 


Roosevelt  and  Taft. 

The  story  started  last  week  that  Colonel  Roosevelt 
would  break  with  President  Taft  owing  to  his  defeat 
for  temporary  chairman  of  the  Xew  York  State  Repub- 
lican Convention  seems  to  have  come  from  those  whose 
wish  is  father  to  the  thought.  Every  day  after  the 
story  was  sprung  it  had  to  be  essentially  modified,  finally 
by  Roosevelt  himself,  who  consigned  to  the  Ananias 
Club  the  author  of  the  unveracious  tale  that  he  had 
sent  the  President  an  ultimatum,  and  by  the  President 
himself  in  the  publication  of  his  now  famous  Sherman 
letter. 

Vice-President  Sherman,  having  been  chosen  tempo- 
rary chairman  of  the  State  convention  over  the  Rough 
Rider,  made  much  of  the  prominence  thus  given  him. 
Sherman  had  long  been  a  party  boss  in  central  Xew 
York  and  was  a  larger  figure  in  the  public  prints  when 
an  active  lieutenant  of  Speaker  Cannon  in  the  House 
than  he  has  been  in  the  vice-presidential  office.  Com- 
parative obscurity  has  worked  on  his  nerves.  He  was 
visibly  elated  when  the  spotlight  finally  turned  his  way. 
He  had  beaten  Roosevelt  and  he  meant  to  let  every- 
body know  it.  In  his  talk  about  the  honor  given  him 
was  a  tone  of  condescending  reproof  to  the  aspiring 
statesman  of  Oyster  Bay;  and  he  did  not  fail  to  leave 
the  impression  on  the  public  that  he  and  the  President 
knew  pretty  well  what  they  were  about  and  had  a  com- 
mon occasion  to  exult  over  Roosevelt's  rebuff.  Natur- 
ally this  incensed  Roosevelt's  friends  and  the  story  was 
started  that  he  would  counter  by  fighting  Taft  for  the 
nomination  of  1912.  That  impression  grew  when  a 
statement  given  out  by  Roosevelt  was  interpreted  to 
mean  that  he  had  enrolled  himself  with  the  insurgents. 
We  have  already  intimated  what  Roosevelt  did  to 
counteract  this  story  and  what  course  the  President 
took. 

The  President  sent  out  a  dove  of  peace,  which  made 
a  quick  flight  to  Roosevelt's  friends,  bearing  a  message 
of  good-will.  So  far  from  taking  part  in  the  cabal  to 
deprive  Colonel  Roosevelt  of  convention  honors,  Mr. 
Taft  deplored  the  factional  result  and  had  advised 
against  it  in  advance.  When  he  had  heard  from  Sher- 
man himself  that  such  a  thing  was  proposed — though 
Elihu  Root's  name  was  then  suggested — he  peremptorily 
declined  to  be  drawn  into  the  fight  and  advised,  instead, 
that  Roosevelt  be  consulted  as  to  what  should  be  done. 
A  letter  to  Sherman  himself,  written  on  August  14. 
before  the  State  committee  met  to  vote  on  the  tempo- 
rary chairmanship  of  the  convention,  was  quoted.  This 
showed  the  President's  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  a  fight. 

The  statement  satisfied  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  there  will 
be  no  break  because  of  the  incidents  of  last  week 
in  his  relations  with  the  White  House.  But  the 
result  does  not  indicate  peace  in  Xew  York  politics, 
which  the  Rough  Rider  will  now  enter  with  an 
aroused  pugnacity.  He  has  been  twice  "jolted"  there 
since  his  return  from  Europe.  His  prestige  is  at 
issue;  also  some  policies  which  are  near  his  heart, 
notably  the  direct  primary.  He  is,  moreover,  closely 
identified  with  Hughes,  who  has  also  joined  issue 
with  the  Old  Guard,  whom  the  Vice-President  rep- 
resents. This  Old  Guard,  be  it  said,  is  what  is  left 
of  the  Platt-Odell  machine,  with  which  Roosevelt  has 
never  been  on  terms  of  fellowship,  however  often  p 
ical  expediency,  as  the  late  Senator  Piatt  showed  ii 
autobiography,  impelled  him  to  bargain  with  it. 
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time  between  Roosevelt  and  the  machine  was  any  love 
lost.  Both  sides  will  now  take  the  field  against  each 
other  under  the  spur  of  inherited  grievances,  and  the 
result  may.  in  the  end,  be  as  distressing  to  the  party 
as  was  the  half-breed-stalwart  feud  of  1881.  But  it  is 
not  likely  that  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  the  trouble 
Roosevelt  and  Taft  will  be  at  outs.  Neither,  in  fact, 
can  afford  to  let  anything  come  between  them  politically. 
In  this  whole  affair  the  worst  showing  has  been  made 
by  the  New  York  machine.  One  may  usually  count 
on  the  Old  Guard  to  get  on  the  wrong  side  of  moral 
issues,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  State  superintendent 
of  insurance  and  in  the  later  cases  of  the  bribe-taking 
Senator  Allds  and  the  bribe-brokering  Senator  Con- 
ger. The  machine  stood  by  all  three  men  against  the 
moral  sentiment  and  moral  welfare  of  the  State  and 
only  backed  out  when  it  had  to.  Likewise  it  is  fighting 
the  two  men  whom  the  Republicans  of  New  York  State 
have  the  most  confidence  in — Hughes  and  Roosevelt. 
When  the  Republican  convention  meets  the  issue  will 
be  clearly  drawn  between  what  is  worst  and  what  is 
best  in'  New  York  Republican  politics,  with  a  strong 
likelihood  that  Roosevelt  will  get  the  temporary  chair- 
manship after  all  and  have  his  way  about  the  platform. 
Then  it  will  not  matter  whether  the  Old  Guard  dies  or 
surrenders  or  does  both. 


The  City  for  Health. 

There  is  more  need  of  truth  than  poetry  in  writing 
about  country  life,  especially  from  the  standpoint  of 
health.  It  is  all  very  well,  this  talk  about  the  free 
air  and  sunshine,  the  out-of-door  activity  and  the  rosy 
cheeks,  but  the  doctors  say  the  health  rate  of  the  farm- 
ing regions  is  lower  than  that  of  the  populous  towns. 
And  in  line  with  this  finding  come  the  vital  statistics 
of  Iowa,  showing  in  that  bucolic  commonwealth  a  death 
rate  for  babies  under  one  year  of  age  of  33j<j  per  cent 
for  the  summer.  Cholera  infantum,  infantile  paralysis, 
poor  milk,  and  improper  care  are  given  as  causes.  Just 
how  much  this  variegated  fatality  was  due  to  poorly 
nourished  and  overworked  mothers  and  to  the  insani- 
tary state  of  the  average  farmhouse  may  be  judged  by 
any  one  who  has  had  any  Eastern  farm  life — the  more 
Eastern  the  better,  for  the  longer  the  farm  has  been 
lived  on  the  more  of  an  object-lesson  it  is  in  delinquent 
and  defective  hygiene. 

The  old  homestead  has  small  and  ill-ventilated 
sleeping-rooms  from  which  the  germs  of  disease  have 
never  been  driven  by  disinfectants.  On  the  farm,  chlo- 
ride of  lime  or  carbolic  soap  are  as  uncommon  as 
vacuum  cleaners  or  electric  cooking  stoves.  They  are 
"new-fangled"  and  thereby  accursed.  Then,  to  make 
matters  as  bad  as  can  be,  the  cesspool  is  put  close  to 
the  house  for  winter  convenience,  and  within  forty  feet 
of  it  is  the  well,  which,  being  the  deeper  excavation  of 
the  two,  is  more  or  less  fouled  by  the  other,  especially 
in  a  time  of  rain.  A  hundred  feet  to  one  side  is  the 
cow  barn,  with  its  inclosed  yard  and  great  mound  of 
sweepings;  beside  it  or  back  of  it  is  the  pigsty  and  the 
henhouse,  salubrious  adjuncts  these  of  a  truly  rural 
home.  When  the  wind  is  right  such  farm  premises  may 
be  detected  for  over  a  mile  by  a  blind  tramp,  and  if  he 
has  a  well-developed  sense  of  caution  he  will  prefer  to 
stop  where  he  is  and  sleep  in  the  nearest  haystack. 
Those  who  live  on  the  place  not  only  breathe  an 
impested  air,  but  have  to  receive  by  night  the  atten- 
tions of  mosquitoes  which  exchange  watches  with  the 
flies  that  make  life  intolerable  by  day.  And  never  a 
screen  or  a  net  exists  to  foil  either  insect  of  his  prey. 
Of  course  there  is  a  fertilized  kitchen  garden  close  to 
the  house,  which  propagates  summer  fevers  whenever 
it  is  spaded  or  plowed ;  and  there  is  general  farm  plow- 
ing to  contend  with  besides.  In  the  milder  winters  the 
decay  of  vegetables  and  fruit  in  the  cellar  does  its 
share  towards  impairing  the  health  of  the  family. 

The  farm  table,  contrary  to  the  common  belief  of 
outsiders,  is  rarely  wholesome.  The  rule  about  it  is  to 
eat  only  what  can  not  be  sold.  Thus  the  culls,  the  lean 
pork,  the  stringy  salt  beef,  the  wilted  vegetables,  the 
holdover  eggs,  go  to  the  table,  while  the  salable  things 
find  customers  in  the  market.  Fried  pork,  hot  soda 
biscuits,  and  pie  are  the  domestic  staples ;  and  these  are 
more  commonly  served  in  summer,  the  theory  being  that 
hard-working  men  should  have  "filling"  food.  Of  the 
'.eating  qualities  of  pork  the  farmer's  wife  knows  noth- 
ing. Its  heartiness,  cheapness,  and  ease  of  preparation 
lppeal  to  her;  and  being  overworked  herself,  she  eats  it 
"s  the  others  do,  washing  it  down  with  poor  tea.  If  a 
>,'oman  of  the  family  is  nursing  an  infant  she  gets  no 
better  food,  though  what   she  has   may  be  varied  by 


milk  or  by  some  of  the  unsold  eggs.  But  as  for  milk, 
taken  from  dirty  cows,  tied  in  a  dirty  shed,  handled  by 
grimy  farm  hands,  and  brought  to  the  house  in  an 
unwashed  pail,  the  question  whether  it  is  really  a  better 
food  than  pork  and  soda  biscuits  and  doughnuts  raises  a 
melancholy  doubt.  As  for  meat,  it  rarely  appears  on 
the  farmer's  table  unless  he  keeps  summer  boarders. 
The  average  Eastern  farmer  feels  disgraced  if  he  buys 
food  for  his  table.  His  family  must  live  off  the  farm — 
a  rule  which  makes  it  fairly  certain  that  the  family  will 
die  on  the  farm.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions.  It  is 
an  authentic  story  that  a  New  York  farmer  complained 
of  this  hardship  of  his  class  and  boastfully  added  that 
his  own  meat  bill  the  year  before  had  been  thirty 
dollars. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  a  farmer  could  not  be 
elected  to  a  township  office  if  it  were  known  that  he 
had  supplied  his  home  with  a  bathtub.  It  would  be 
sign  of  a  haughty  spirit  or  a  desire  to  ape  the  futile 
dalliances  of  the  rich.  The  man  could  no  more  risk 
such  a  reputation  than  he  could  that  of  having  his  neck 
shaved  or  going  to  the  tavern  bar  for  a  pousse  cafe. 
The  farmer  religiously  taboos  the  comforts  of  life.  He 
stores  no  ice,  he  buys  the  girls  no  hammocks,  he  is 
down  on  the  "house  fixins"  which  tempt  the  boys  or 
the  women  folk  to  laziness.  The  two  rules  of  .life  are 
economy  and  hard  labor.  Even  medical  care  is  a  luxury 
to  be  avoided;  and  so  when  one  is  ill  patent  medicines 
are  called  in  first  and  if  these  fail  and  the  case  is  dire, 
the  cut-rate  doctor  is  summoned;  though  the  chances 
are  that  some  woman  will  spoil  his  medicine  by  bring- 
ing in  her  own  decoctions  of  "yarbs,"  her  catnip  tea, 
her  rockpolypod,  or  her  distillations  of  mandrake  leaves, 
or  hops.  As  there  is  no  health  officer  to  look  in,  when 
the  ailment  is  "catching,"  a  neighborhood  epidemic  may 
easily  follow. 

How  different  in  cities !  Chicago,  with  a  wretched 
water  system,  has  a  far  lower  child  mortality  than  rural 
Iowa  and,  presumably,  than  any  other  countryside  where 
Iowa  conditions  prevail.  Why?  Because,  in  cities, 
a  healthful  environment  is  required  by  law  or  intelli- 
gent custom.  If  the  water  is  bad  its  source  is  im- 
proved if  may  be;  if  not,  as  in  Chicago,  it  is  boiled  and 
filtered  by  the  consumer ;  milk  comes  to  the  market  clean 
and  pure.  If  not,  the  health  inspectors  throw  it  away. 
Ice  is  cheap,  abundant,  and  freely  used.  The  best  fruits 
and  vegetables  which  the  farms  produce  are  to  be 
bought  in  the  city  stalls.  Household  work,  thanks  to 
labor-saving  devices  and  cheap  service,  is  far  less 
onerous  than  it  is  in  the  old  homestead.  The  sewer  has 
long  since  banished  the  cesspool;  cities  are  kept  clean; 
nuisances  are  forbidden;  the  doctor  and  the  hospital  are 
handy;  an  efficient  city  department  heads  off  com- 
municable diseases.  For  these  causes  and  because  work 
is  less  wearing  and  mental  and  physical  diversions  are 
easier  to  find,  the  people  of  the  city  look  and  are 
healthier  as  a  class  than  the  people  on  the  farms.  At 
fifty  the  farm-wife  is  old  and  wrinkled  and  sour,  while 
her  city  cousin  is  in  the  bloom  of  her  later  youth.  The 
farm  hand,  contrasted  with  the  city  lad  of  the  same 
age,  is  seldom  so  well-built  or  so  well  set  up  or  so  full 
of  vital  force.  There  is  little  in  the  story  of  the  bloom- 
ing milkmaid.  She  shows  signs  of  a  pork  diet  and  a 
bathless  home,  and  is  not  to  be  compared  in  freshness 
and  fairness  with  the  girl  of  the  boulevards. 

Some  day  the  farmer  will  take  up  the  subject  of  sani- 
tation and  improve  his  physical,  moral,  and  mental  state. 
But  it  will  take  time,  and  meanwhile  we  shall  not  miss 
the  ingenuous  variations  of  the  story  of  the  rural  youth 
who  wrote  home  from  town  of  the  lovely  bathtub  in  his 
boarding-house  and  of  his  purpose,  as  soon  as  summer 
came  around  again,  to  get  the  hang  of  it. 


The  Western  Pacific. 

While  the  opening  of  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad 
has  given  this  State  a  new  outlet  and  a  new  inlet  and 
the  benefit  of  fresh  and  widespread  advertising,  San 
Francisco  will  show  its  deepest  interest  in  the  growth 
of  the  large  tributary  population  which  the  road  as- 
sures. The  new  line  brings  into  touch  with  this 
metropolis  a  fertile  part  of  the  State,  larger  than  some 
sizable  Eastern  commonwealths,  which  has  never  had 
modern  means  of  transit.  It  is  a  region  which  is  now 
emerging  from  the  stagecoach  time ;  and  there  is  really 
nothing  of  agricultural  value,  suited  to  the  climate, 
which  it  is  not  able  to  produce.  The  land  is  there,  but 
the  tillers  are  few.  They  should  be  many,  now  that  the 
Western  Pacific  has  given  them  a  way  to  the  market. 

In  course  of  years  the  new  line  may  be  expected  to 
build  feeders  north  and  south;  and  as  the  private  con- 


struction of  trolley  roads  has  been  a  feature  of  railway 
development  every  where"  else  in  California,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  anticipated  in  the  present 
case.  The  region  of  which  sequestered  Plumas  County 
is  a  part  may  anticipate  a  great  future;  and  if  it  does 
not  hinder  progress  by  arbitrarily  raising  the  price  of 
its  land  in  the  hope  of  getting  rich  quickly,  and  if  its 
share  of  the  public  domain  is  not  "conserved"  for  the 
benefit  of  a  remote  prosperity,  that  future  should  be 
very  near. 

The  Western  Pacific  having  been  built,  the  publii 
will  look  with  solicitude  to  the  lagging  projects  in  tnl 
north  of  California  to  connect  the  coast  country  with 
the  main  artery  of  travel  there,  thus  promising  another 
great  reach  of  agricultural  and  timber  land  the  railway 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  the  State. 

The  effect  of  the  new  overland  route  on  the  devel 
ment  of  steamship  enterprise  in  the  North  Pacific  Oce; 
must  not  be  overlooked.     The  fine  vessels  of  the  Jap- 
anese  line,   the    Toyo    Kisen    Kaisha,    compelled   tl 
building  of  the  larger   steamers   of  the   Pacific   Mai 
and  now  that  the  Japanese  have  severed  their  relatioi 
with  that  company  and  the  Southern  Pacific  and  are 
work  in  harmony  with  the  Western  Pacific,  and  have 
announced  a  better  sea  service  with  new  ships  added 
to  their  fleet,  the  old  lines  may  be  expected  to  reequip 
in  self-defense.    It  is  by  competition  of  this  sort  that  the 
transpacific  passage,  so  long  dominated  by  freight  boats 
and  discarded  Atlantic  liners,  -may  hope  to  acquire  a 
few   of  the   greyhounds,   capable   of  giving   a   ten-dsij 
service  with  Yokohama  and  a  three-and-a-half-day  one 
with  Honolulu. 


The  Singing  Festival. 

For  six  days  at  the  opening  of  next  month  San  Fran- 
cisco will  be  the  scene  of  a  musical  festival  of  unique 
interest.  At  the  Auditorium  will  be  gathered  a  choru! 
of  some  thousand  voices  and  an  orchestra  of  one  hun 
dred  instruments  under  the  joint  direction  of  Arthu: 
Claassen  and  Joseph  R.  Riegger,  the  former  distill' 
guished  as  the  most  noted  singing  society  leader  in  tin 
United  States,  and  the  latter  favorably  known  aloi 
the  Pacific  Coast  for  his  devotion  to  melody.  W! 
great  artists  to  support  the  leading  roles  will  not 
lacking — for  the  principals  are  to  include  Mme.  M: 
Rappold,  Miss  Margaret  Keyes,  Daniel  Beddoe,  an 
Allan  Hinckley — an  equally  attractive  feature  of  th( 
festival  will  be  that  in  the  gigantic  chorus  will  b 
heard  picked  singers  from  thirteen  San  Francisa 
musical  societies,  sixteen  other  associations  in  othe 
parts  of  the  State,  and  five  organizations  of  the  East 
Hence  the  gathering  promises  to  be  the  most  remarkabl 
assembly  of  highly  trained  exponents  of  music  heari 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  many  years. 

So  far  as  at  present  arranged  the  programme  will  b 
worthy  of  this  unique  occasion.  It  has  been  compile 
with  a  view  to  exploit  the  human  voice  more  than  th 
orchestra,  and  especially  to  utilize  the  vast  chorus  ii 
massed  singing.  As  the  festival  owes  its  initiation  U 
the  German  singing  societies,  it  is  natural  that  cap  i 
posers  of  that  nationality  will  be  largely  represented 
the  festival,  including  Wagner,  Weber,  and  Mendel 
sohn,  but  that  the  great  masters  of  other  races  will-b 
worthily  in  evidence  is  shown  by  the  appearance 
such  names  as  Rossini,  Liszt,  Verdi,  Tschaikowsky, 
Gounod.  While  noting  that  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home 
and  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  are  on  the  pn 
gramme,  both  of  which  should  provide  stirring  exampli 
of  massed  singing,  it  is  rather  regrettable  that  nothin 
written  by  so  representative  an  American  musician 
MacDowell  has  thus  far  been  announced.  Howevei 
there  is  still  time  to  rectify  such  a  serious  omission. 

But  to  look  too  critically  at  such  a  worthy  effort  a 
this  festival  would  be  ungrateful.  That  it  is  to 
held  is  a  matter  for  which  the  whole  community 
San  Francisco  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  Germans 
this  and  other  cities.  Even  Nietzsche,  with  his  "  'G& 
man'  is  a  word  which  may"  be  used  as  an  internation: 
coin  for  psychological  degeneracy,"  would  have  K 
garded  the  occasion  as  a  factor  in  the  mitigation  of  hi 
wrath.  While  in  his  own  country,  and  in  Europe 
large,  the  average  German  is  content  to  be  "the  bagma  . 
of  the  world,"  lost  to  all  ideals  and  absorbed  in  mur 
dane  affairs,  the  atmosphere  of  the  United  States  seen 
to  have  the  power  of  rekindling  within  him  those  ol 
devotions  to  aesthetic  pleasures  which  ruled  his  natut 
before  the  birth  of  the  German  empire.  The  enthus 
astic  singing  societies  which  will  form  the  chorus  e 
the  forthcoming  festival  represent  this  revived  idealist 
at   its  best  because  in  its   most    practical    form. 
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raise  and  honor  to  our  German  citizens,  then,  for  the 
roof  they  are  about  to  give  that  there  are  other  things 
lat  count  with  them  than  the  pursuit  of  the  almighty 
liar. 

'On  a  broad  view  the  approaching  festival  should  re- 
ave the  hearty  support  of  all  sober-minded  citizens 
;cause  it  will  minister  to  the  emotional  life  of  the 
>mmunity.  Is  it  not  true  that  modern  life  is  "char- 
;terized  by  indescribable  indigence  and  exhaustion, 
;spite  the  unspeakable  garishness  at  which  only  the 
iperficial  observer  rejoices"?  As  an  emotional  or 
ispiring  force  the  church  has  fallen  upon  evil  days; 

is  not  so  much  the  clash  of  creeds  which  mars  the 
irmony  of  religion  as  the  spectral  doubt  which  ques- 
ons  the  fundamentals  on  which  all  creeds  rest;  and 
/en  the  voice  of  poetry  has  fallen  somewhat  mute, 
/hat  does  all  this  lead  to  but  the  atrophy  of  the  finer 
:nses?  Darwin,  it  will  be  remembered,  became  so 
jsorbed  in  the  hard  facts  of  science  as  to  lose  all 
•nsitiveness  to  the  rarer  forms  of  art.  This  atrophy 
E  the  emotions  is  perhaps  the  chief  evil  of  our  day; 

dulled  and  deadened  sense  to  all  spiritual  appeal. 
Fhe  world,"  as  Wordsworth  sung, 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us,  late  and  soon 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers : 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours ; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon ! 

But  the  remedy  is  at  our  doors.  An  Orpheus  is  the 
hysician  we  need,  or  at  least  one  of  them.  For  that 
:ason  the  coming  festival  is  to  be  heartily  welcomed — 
elcomed  because  the  blended  orchestra  and  the  full 
de  of  vocal  song  will  assuredly  unlock  for  many  thou- 
mds  the  gates  of  the  world  of  imagination  and  give 
eary  spirits  entrance  to  a  paradise  of  melody  and 
:ace.  t 

Florence  Nightingale. 

Florence  Nightingale's  death  in  her  ninety-first  year 
as  removed  the  most  picturesque  figure  of  English  life, 
id  one  who,  in  the  words  of  Joseph  H.  Choate,  he- 
dged to  "the  noblest  heroines  of  the  race."  The 
lughter  of  a  wealthy  English  country  gentleman,  she 
tected  to  forego  the  fashionable  and  pleasure-seeking 
fe  to  which  her  position  invited,  and  from  an  early 
»e  devoted  herself  to  nursing  with  untiring  zeal.  Yet 
\e  had  reached  her  thirty-fourth  year  before  the  un- 
leakable  horrors  of  the  Crimean  War  gave  her  her 
■re's  great  opportunity.  The  hospitals  at  Scutari  were 
'  a  deplorably  unorganized  condition,  the  medical 
ores  never  reached  their  destination,  and  the  sick  and 
ounded  had  less  than  the  common  necessaries  of  life, 
was  at  this  juncture  that  Miss  Nightingale,  then 
■.gaged  in  reshaping  a  sick  governesses'  institution  in 
indon,  was  requested  to  proceed  to  the  Crimea  with 
11  authority  over  all  the  nurses  and  unlimited  power 
•  draw  upon  the  government  for  whatever  she  thought 
;cessary.  Such  a  call  made  instant  appeal  to  the  de- 
•'ted  woman,  who,  inspiring  others  of  her  rank  with 
Ir  own  unselfishness,  journeyed  at  once  to  the  scene 
t  suffering,  and  quickly  organized  a  system  which 
»;ant  comfort  and  restored  health  to  thousands.  Miss 
ightingale  spent  herself  unreservedly  in  this  task, 
tver  going  to  rest  at  night,  no  matter  how  arduous  the 
)>ors  of  the  day,  without,  lantern  in  hand,  passing 
trough  the  wards  of  the  hospitals  to  see  with  her  own 
pes  that  no  service  had  been  left  undone.  That  pic- 
re  of  her  midnight  vigil  was  of  a  type  to  appeal  to 
I;  poetic  imagination,  and  hence  Longfellow's  glowing 
Itbute  to  "The  Lady  of  the  Lamp."  Small  wonder 
us  it  that,  when  the  war  was  ended,  and  an  opinion 
I.s  asked  from  the  returned  soldiers  as  to  who  most 
(served  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  for  services  ren- 
cred  during  the  conflict,  the  one  name  chosen  unani- 
nusly  was,  not  that  of  any  general,  officer,  or  private, 
Hi  of  Florence  Nightingale,  "the  angel  of  the  battle- 
td." 
Sad  she  desired  fame,  she  might  have  had  it  in 
Stndance  on  her  return  to  England.  But  as  far  as 
psible  she  avoided  all  public  recognition  of  her  work, 
i\  when  a  testimonial  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lls  was  presented  her,  she  immediately  devoted  the 
4  ire  sum  to  the  founding  of  an  institution  for  the 
tlining  of  nurses  and  hospital  attendants,  an  action 
oily  in  keeping  with  that  devotion  which  had  led 
■  to  draw  largely  upon  her  own  wealth  to  achieve  the 
leficent  ends  to  which  she  consecrated  her  life.  But 
had  her  reward,  the  reward  she  loved  best.  When 
was  invited  to  the  Crimea  she  was  told  that  her 
■'<  eptance  of  the  task  would  "multiply  the  good  to  all 
1  e."     That    prophecy   has   been   richly    fulfilled.     It 


must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  Sister  Helen,  one  of 
Florence  Nightingale's  nurses,  who  first  in  America  set 
the  art  of  nursing  on  that  higher  plane  which  it  oc- 
cupies today,  nor  that  there  is  no  country  in  the  civilized 
world  where  the  lot  of  the  sick  and  suffering  is  not  the 
brighter  because  of  her  hallowed  life. 


San  Francisco  Architecture  and  Art. 

Mr.  Willis  Polk,  in  a  letter  published  elsewhere  in 
this  paper,  says  that  San  Francisco  is  indifferent  to 
her  natural  charms  and  rebuilds,  expands,  and  other- 
wise develops  without  a  definite  plan  and  absolutely 
without  any  regard  for  the  consequences.  "A  tenta- 
tive plan,"  he  says,  "was  submitted  by  Mr.  Burnham; 
why  not  investigate  it?  Why  not  follow  it  or  any  plan 
where  practicable?  Why  continue  to  build  without  a 
plan?" 

But  are  we  so  building?  In  the  reconstruction 
of  San  Francisco  the  first  and  most  vital  thought 
was  safety  from  future  earthquakes  and  fires,  and  a 
plan  to  assure  such  safety,  at  least  in  an  approximate 
form,  has  been  steadily  carried  out.  That  is  to  say,  our 
new  structures  are  well  built,  many  of  them  being  Class 
A  and  none  of  them  inviting  destruction  as  the  former 
buildings  did.  Mr.  Polk  himself  admits  that  while 
the  old  town  "was  full  of  good  stuff,  architecturally," 
the  new  city  is  "even  more  interesting."  And  the  critic 
is  quite  right.  The  fire  swept  away  acres  of  common- 
place, wooden,  bay-windowed,  drab  dwelling-places,  eye- 
sores all,  and  blocks  of  makeshifts  in  the  business 
quarter,  and  in  their  stead  is  a  modern  town,  of  which 
very  few  structures  are  small  and  commonplace.  The 
general  effect  is  cheerful;  in  all  quarters  the  special 
effect  is  substantial;  in  some  the  impression  of  dignity 
and  stateliness  is  made.  Here  is  a  good  plan  well 
worked  out.  True,  the  place  does  not  look  as  if  it  had 
been  made  to  order  for  art's  sake ;  but  that  the  result  is 
expressive  of  the  spirit  of  San  Francisco,  the  ambitious 
commercial  spirit  of  a  place  which  if  "serene,  indifferent 
of  fate,"  at  least  makes  much  of  "specious  gifts  ma- 
terial," can  hardly  be  denied.  And  where  the  character 
of  a  city  shows  in  its  construction,  the  latter  being 
worthy,  is  not  that  as  well  or  better  than  some  insin- 
cere presentment,  in  its  name,  of  the  character  of  some 
other  city? 

One  trouble  with  the  Burnham  plan  and  with  similar 
plans  of  urban  development  is  that  of  impracticability, 
as  they  relate  to  the  needs  of  a  commercial  town.  What 
a  commercial  town  requires  is  not  winding  boulevards, 
but  short  cuts.  It  may  have  parks,  of  course,  but  a 
perfectly  equipped  water-front  would  be  more  to  the 
point.  Our  Golden  Gate  Park  might,  indeed,  be  ex- 
tended downtown,  but  a  belt  line  around  the  docks  would 
be  more  useful,  or  even  a  tunnel  under  the  Twin  Peaks. 
San  Francisco  is  no  art  centre  now.  It  has  but  vagrant 
art  impulses.  It  is  the  focus  of  a  gigantic  commercial 
development ;  and  the  practical  good  sense  of  the  people 
wants  money  spent  for  present  needs,  not  for  the  pos- 
sibly altered  tastes  of  the  future.  The  useful  rather 
than  the  purely  ornamental  now  has  "the  call."  If  pos- 
terity shall  be  a  leisure  class,  devoted  to  ideals  of  the 
Burnham  variety,  or  better  ones,  let  posterity,  if  it  has 
the  money,  do  to  the  San  Francisco  of  its  day  what 
Haussman  did  to  the  Paris  of  his  and  Alexander  Shep- 
herd to  the  Washington  which  had  come  down  from  the 
ante-bellum  period.  The  Argonaut  regards  posterity, 
as  dictating  the  present  growth  of  cities,  in  the  same 
light  that  it  does  the  unborn  generations  as  dictating, 
through  a  deadening  policy  of  conservation,  what  shall 
be  done  with  our  natural  resources. 

Furthermore,  the  Burnham  plan  takes  no  account  of 
human  nature.  A  better  time  to  adopt  it  than  any  that 
may  come  again  in  our  day  was  when  the  city  was  swept 
partially  off  the  map.  How  easy  then  to  rebuild  along 
artistic  lines.  How  easy  to  acquire  a  chain  of  parks 
and  a  civic  centre !  How  promising  the  plan  to  coil 
a  beautiful  road  about  Nob  Hill  and  crown  the  eleva 
tion  with  a  park.  Everything  was  ready  but  the  assent 
of  the  private  property-owners.  People  not  sure  of 
their  insurance  were  not  bothering  about  outlays  for 
art.  They  wanted  to  rebuild  on  the  old  sites  and  get 
roofs  to  cover  them.  Parks  were  luxuries  to  be  sup 
ported,  and  the  taxpayers  felt  poor.  People  who  owned 
real  estate  on  Nob  Hill  wanted  to  keep  it  if  they  could. 
So  the  Burnham  plan  did  not  seem  worth  investigating 
nor  is  it  worth  looking  into  now  that  the  city  has  been 
rebuilt  in  a  way  which  precisely  expresses  the  spirit  of 
the  owners  and  the  material  traditions  of  the  town. 
Only  through  the  slow  growth  of  the  art  spirit,  the 
leisure  spirit,  and  the  taste  for  luxury  can  the  formal 


city  builders  look  for  an  opportunity  here.     At  present 
we  cut  out  curves  so  as  to  get  there  sooner. 


Eastern  Asiatic  Questions. 

The  semi-official  statement  that  Korea  will  be  an- 
nexed to  Japan  confirms  the  view,  long  common,  of  the 
Japanese  policy  in  the  Hermit  Kingdom.  In  modern 
times  Japan  has  fought  two  wars  to  keep  Korea  out 
of  the  hands  of  a  rival  power,  and  she  naturally  does 
not  want  to  take  further  risks.  The  country  is  a 
strategic  point  which  no  future  enemy  of  Japan  should 
be  permitted  to  occupy;  and  it  is,  withal,  a  place  to 
colonize  surplus  Japanese.  There  is  room  for  some 
millions  of  them  without  crowding  the  Koreans;  and 
now  that  America  is  practically  closed  to  Japanese 
labor,  the  necessity  for  another  field  of  exploitation 
is  clear.  Korea  answers  the  purpose  better  than  For- 
mosa did.  The  latter  place  has  a  hot  and  malarial  cli- 
mate, and  the  little  brown  men,  despite  the  Malay  strain 
in  their  blood,  prefer  a  climate  more  like  their  own; 
and  a  location  not  too  far  away  from  home.  On  the 
latter  account,  Mexican  and  South  American  colonizing 
projects  have  not  come  to  much. 

Just  how  far  colonization  will  proceed  in  Manchuria, 
which  Russia  and  Japan  so  completely  possess  that  the 
Chinese  governor-general  and  two  provincial  governors 
have  resigned  in  disgust,  is  problematical.  That  coun- 
try, which  has  been  tilled  for  over  3000  years  by  the 
same  race,  is  worn  out ;  and  it  has  all  it  can  do  to  keep 
its  Mongol  inhabitants  from  starving.  Any  large  Jap- 
anese population  added  would  press  severely  upon  the 
means  of  subsistence.  The  chances  are  that  both  the 
Japanese  and  Russian  population  will  be  chiefly  official 
and  military;  although  undeveloped  mines  and  unbuilt 
factories  may  yet  give  employment  to  peasants  on  both 
sides.  It  is  trade  that  the  two  powers  which  have  con- 
fiscated Manchuria  are  after;  not  so  much  a  place  of 
agricultural   colonization. 

The  question  of  whether  the  commercial  pact  be- 
tween Russia  and  Japan  forestalls  the  idea  of  another 
war  between  them  has  been  cautiously  debated  by 
various  writers.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  answer  it.  At 
present  both  powers  are  engaged  in  helping  themselves 
to  Chinese  territory,  and  by  that  process,  which  may 
go  much  further,  neutralizing  the  Chinese  empire. 
It  is  not  at  all  in  the  interest  of  Russia  and  Japan  that 
China  should  attain  a  national  spirit  and  become  a 
power  to  reckon  with.  All  they  want  of  her  is  to 
develop  modern  needs,  which  they  stand  ready  to  meet, 
not  modern  aspirations,  which  might  interfere  with 
their  plans.  Eventually  they  may  partition  the  whole 
country  between  them  unless  other  powers  intervene, 
as  England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  might  well 
undertake  to  do.  At  any  rate  they  will  get  all  they  can 
before  quarreling  with  each  other.  But  in  regard  to 
that  it  must  be  remembered  that  Russia  can  never  again 
be  quite  the  first-class  power  she  was  until  she  wipes 
out  the  disgrace  of  1904-05,  and  it  is  well  to  consider 
that  the  prodigious  defensive  preparations  Japan  has 
made  are  more  likely  to  have  reference  to  Russia  than 
any  other  power.  The  two  countries  may  be  in  a  part- 
nership for  spoils  while  there  are  prizes  to  be  sought 
from  a  third  power ;  but  later  the  time  will  come  when, 
as  rivals,  they  will  covet  prizes  from  each  other. 


Forest  Fires  and  Troops. 

The  devastation  of  forests  by  fire  in  Montana  and 
Idaho  and  the  menacing  conflagration  in  the  Crater 
Lake  country  of  southern  Oregon  should  increase  the 
vigilance  of  foresters  and  fire  wardens  in  California. 
So  far  these  officials  have  done  well.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  dry  season  a  warning  was  sent  out,  bringing  into 
special  notice  the  fact  that  the  annual  losses  from  forest 
fires  on  the  Pacific  Coast  were  $40,000,000  and  urging 
upon  railroads  and  particularly  camping  parties  care 
against  igniting  underbrush.  The  result  is  encourag- 
ing, but  we  are  not  yet  outside  the  danger  zone.  Until 
the  rainy  season  begins,  each  month  will  be  dryer  than 
the  one  before;  and  the  fall  is  the  favorite  time  to  camp 
out.  Always,  passing  locomotives  are  dropping  hot 
coal  and  ashes.  Between  the  two  sources  of  combus- 
tion, California's  woodlands  are  still  in  danger  and  the 
obligation  of  special  care  of  them  is  greater  than  at  any 
past  period  in  the  present  season. 

Troops  are  being  detailed  to  fight  forest  fires,  and  in 
time  of  peace  there  could  be  no  better  use  of  them. 
In  Montana  and  Idaho  the  losses  during  a  few  days  past 
have  mounted  into  millions.  Whole  villages  are  wiped 
out,  scores  of  people  burned  to  death,  and  there  iJ 
call  for  disciplined  fire-fighters  which  nothing  but    ' 
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army  and  the  militia  can  supply.  So  far  the  State 
troops  do  not  seem  to  have  been  called  out,  but  General 
Wood  has  detailed  thirty  companies  of  regulars.  These 
are  doing  their  best,  but  there  is  need  of  many  more, 
which,  but  for  lack  of  emergency  funds,  would  doubt- 
less be  supplied.  It  is  a  pity  there  is  anything  in  the 
way  of  sending  more  because  of  the  enormous  wealth  in 
jeopardy,  not  to  speak  of  human  lives.  All  over  the 
land  troops  are  idle  in  garrison  while  principalities  of 
public  and  private  forest  are  endangered.  The  call  is 
importunate,  as  it  was  when  Chicago  burned  and  San 
Francisco  met  its  fiery  fate,  for  adequate  military  aid. 
Much  is  heard  in  these  days  of  conservation;  but  is 
there  a  better  way  to  help  that  cause  than  to  protect  the 
standing  timber  we  have,  and  the  underbrush  by  which 
nature  provides  for  reforestation?  Ourselves  and  pos- 
terity both  suffer  when  forest  fires  have  their  run ;  and 
the  loss  is  annually  so  great  that  it  might  be  wise  to 
use  the  troops  by  way  of  prevention  as  well  as  by  way 
of  cure.  One  hears  of  no  fires  in  the  national  parks 
where  regulars  are  on  duty  all  the  time;  and  might  it 
not  be  well  to  move  the  greater  part  of  the  resident 
army,  during  the  summer  months,  into  those  States 
where  forests  are  most  abundant  and  continuous  and 
let  it  find,  in  the  work  of  protective  fire  control,  the  field 
duty  which  would  mean  more  to  troops  in  prepara- 
tion for  war  than  any  amount  of  drill  in  cantonments. 
The  saving  of  timber  would  probably  exceed  the  outlay 
by  enormous  sums. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


By  Henry  C.  Shelley. 


As  is  so  often  the  way  with  reformers,  the  Young  Turks 
have  made  a  sad  muddle  of  their  efforts  to  solve  the  dog 
problem  of  Constantinople.  Two  months  ago  the  Argonaut 
commented  upon  the  means  which  were  being  taken  to  clear 
the  city  of  the  Bosporus  of  its  famous  canine  population, 
but  at  that  time  it  was  not  clear  how  the  Young  Turk  had 
decided  to  achieve  his  end.  Since  then  it  has  transpired  that 
the  dogs  have  been  banished  to  the  island  of  Oxia,  the  males 
separated  from  the  females,  there  to  await  extinction  by  old 
age.  It  is  stated  that  the  parliament  voted  a  credit  to  feed 
the  exiled  animals,  but  the  report  of  a  recent  visitor  to  the 
island  discloses  an  inhuman  state  of  affairs: 

I  went  to  the  island  of  Oxia,  where  the  captives  are  im- 
prisoned. I  was  told  that  a  boat  brought  them  bread  and 
water  even*  day.  You  hear  the  desperate  barking  of  thou- 
sands, from  the  deepest,  saddest  baying  to  the  shrillest  yelps. 
Fawn-colored  dogs  on  every  side,  troops  of  them  on  the  beach, 
dogs  on  every  rock. 

As  you  near  the  island  a  cruel  odor  seizes  vou  by  the 
throat ;  it  is  like  a  barrier  of  barbed  wire.  It  needs  courage 
to  approach  this  island  of  torment  and  death.  The  living 
dogs  stand  near  the  waves  gazing  toward  Stamboul ;  some  are 
in  the  water  up  to  their  necks  ;  others  run  without  stopping, 
hopeless :   others  are  struggling  fiercely. 

In  spite  of  their  hunger  they  are  not  ferocious.  You  read 
only  despair  and  supplication  in  their  eyes.  They  swim  to 
your  boat  to  be  taken  back  where  their  thoughts  are.  and  it 
hurts  you  to  drive  them  off  with  the  oars. 

What  makes  matters  worse  for  the  "reformers"  is  that 
several  manufacturers  offered  to  buy  the  dogs,  put  them  pain- 
lessly to  death,  and  make  gloves  of  their  skins.  But  the 
Young  Turks  would  not  agree  to  that :  public  opinion,  they 
said,  was  against  the  slaughter  of  the  dogs ;  and  thus  slow 
torture  has  taken  the  place  of  mercy.  As  the  Turk  is  gen- 
erally pitiful  to  animals,  thanks  to  the  teaching  of  Islam,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  when  wide  publicity  is  given  to 
the  misery  which  the  dogs  are  enduring  on  the  island  of  Oxia 
the  prophecy  of  the  Argonaut  that  "the  dogs  of  Constanti- 
nople may  yet  return"  is  likely  to  be  fulfilled. 


C.  M.  S.  McLellan,  the  playwright  to  whom  we  owe  ''Leah 
Kleschna,"  is  a  person  of  discernment.  Like  Ruskin.  he  is  a 
devoted  admirer  of  the  paintings  of  Turner,  and  to  give 
point  to  his  protest  against  the  flaunting  crimson  brocade 
which  has  been  used  to  "show  off"'  the  works  of  the  artist 
in  the  new  Turner  gallery'  m  London  he  avails  himself  of  the 
sympathetic  support  of  a  native  of  Xewburyport,  Massachu- 
setts. The  two  entered  the  gallery-  with  its  shrieking  colors, 
and  then : 

I  watched  my  American  friend.  He  sank  on  a  bench  in 
the  centre  of  the  first  gallery,  and  dug  his  knuckles  into  his 
eyes.  He  was  not  weeping,  but  only  blinded,  and  presently 
we  set  ourselves  to  examining  the  pictures.  But  it  was  no 
use.  By  the  time  we  got  half  way  round  one  room  and  were 
standing  together  in  front  of  '"Caligula's  Palace  and  Bridge." 
with  its  great  ruins  and  miles  of  country"  drenched  in  sunshine, 
we  turned  to  each  other  without  trying  to  smother  the  sobs 
that  broke  in  our  throats. 

"Look  here,  pardner,"  said  the  American.  "I've  got  to  get 
out  of  here." 

"So  have  I,"  said  I. 

"I  wouldn't  look  at  the  sunset  in  'The  Fighting  Temeraire' 
against  that  red  brocade,  not  if  you  gave  me  fifty  dollars," 
he  cried,  his  anger  rising. 

With  that  he  sped  away,  I  following.  As  we  sought  egress 
from  the  place  we  came  face  to  face  with  a  brand  new  portrait 
of  a  man  wearing  side  whiskers  and  a  frock  coat.  The  Ameri- 
can stopped  in  his  wild  flight  and  clapped  his  hands  to  his 
orow. 

"Great  heavens,   who's  that  ?"   he  shrieked. 

"Portrait  of  the  donor,"  I  said. 

"Of  the  what?"  he  groaned. 

"Of  the  man  who  paid  for  the  marble  and  the  crimson  bro- 
cade." 

Uttering  a  malediction,  he  ran  through  the  galleries  as  if 
they  were  on  fire.  I  caught  him  up  on  the  steps  outside 
wildly  gesticulating  for  a  taxi. 


"What  are  you  going  to  do  now?"  I  asked. 

"Catch  the  next  boat  from  Liverpool,"  he  replied  in  a 
suffocating  voice.  "I've  got  to  tell  Bill  Scudder  personally 
what  j'ou  people  have  done  to  Turner.  There's  going  to  be 
trouble  over  this  in  Xewburyport." 

Whether  John  Bull  will  see  the  point  of  this  satire  is 
doubtful.  He  has  generally  such  a  superior  confidence  in  his 
own  artistic  discernment  that  he  is  hardly  likely  to  defer  to  the 
views  from  the  man  of  Xewburyport.  And,  by  the  way, 
when  that  worthy  critic  reaches  his  native  shores  once  more, 
he  might  turn  his  attention  to  a  famous  store  in  Boston 
where  another  "portrait  of  a  man  in  side  whiskers  and  a 
frock  coat"  seems  to  be  somewhat  out  of  harmony  with  its 
surroundings. 

Taking  as  his  text  the  recent  attempt  on  the  life  of  Mayor 
Gaynor,  Theodore  C.  Williams  writes  to  the  X"ew  York  Even- 
ing Post  to  plead  for  the  disarming  of  the  assassin  before  he 
fires.  He  reminds  us  that  Presidents  Lincoln,  Garfield,  and 
McKinley  all  died  of  pistol  shots,  and  wonders  why  there  is 
a  greater  freedom  in  the  peddling  of  firearms  than  in  the 
vending  of  prussic  acid  and  dynamite : 

What  is  the  use  of  a  pistol  anyway,  except  in  the  hands 
of  the  police  ?  Personally.  I  have  never  known  a  single  case 
of  its  use  for  honorable,  necessary  self-defense.  But  every 
day  in  the  year  brings  its  tale  of  accidental  shooting.  They 
didn't  know  it  was  loaded.  Yet  we  put  thi  s  deadly  thing, 
far  worse  than  the  sting  of  the  deadliest  serpent,  into  the 
hands  of  children,  lunatics,  or  enemies  of  mankind.  It  is 
exposed  in  shop  windows  as  a  harmless,  beautiful  toy.  It  is 
advertised  on  billboards,  from  which  some  decorative  assassin 
aims  it  straight  between  your  eyes ;  you  are  assured  that  it 
is  self-loading,  self-cocking,  and  that  women  and  children  can 
use   it   without   practice. 

The  fact  is,  the  carrying  of  pistols  is  a  survival  in  America 
of  the  age  of  the  pioneers.  It  was  the  weapon  of  the  fron- 
tier. It  still  has  its  uses  in  Africa.  But  in  lands  which  are 
policed  and  law-abiding  it  is  time  to  stop  the  assassin's  trade. 
Let  the  pistol  be  unlawful,  like  the  duel. 

As  a  remedy,  Mr.  Williams  suggests  that  no  person  shall 
be  allowed  to  purchase  or  own  or  carry  a  pistol  without  a 
license,  and  that  every  minor  having  in  his  possession  a 
deadly  firearm  shall  be  liable  to  arrest  as  a  juvenile  delin- 
quent. X'o  doubt  he  has  in  his  mind  the  law  of  England, 
where  for  the  possession  of  even  an  air-gun  a  license  costing 
two  and  a  half  dollars  is  absolutely  necessary.  Those  licenses 
return  to  the  treasury  an  annual  sum  of  over  half  a  million 
dollars,  besides  restricting  the  indiscriminate  use  of  revolvers 
and  guns.  But  such  a  law  is  unfortunately  impossible  in  the 
United  States  without  an  alteration  of  the  Constitution.  Mr. 
Williams  has  evidently  forgotten  that  amendment  which  de- 
clares that  "the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
shall  not  be  infringed."       

Any  day  next  month  the  cable  may  ring  up  the  curtain  on 
the  last  pathetic  act  of  the  tragedy  which  took  place  on  Mont 
Blanc  forty  years  ago.  On  a  September  day  in  1870  a  little 
party  of  alpinists  set  out  from  Chamonix.  in  the  foothills  of 
the  great  mountain,  intent  upon  reaching  Mont  Blanc's  sum- 
mit. Two  were  Americans,  Dr.  James  Bean,  and  John  C. 
Randall,  treasurer  of  a  savings  bank  of  Quincy,  Massachusetts. 
It  was  the  life  ambition  of  the  latter  to  ascend  Mont  Blanc; 
"today,"  he  wrote  in  his  diary  as  he  left  the  shores  of  his 
native  land,  "I  begin  the  realization  of  the  dream  of  my 
whole  life." 

Despite  boisterous  weather,  the  party  set  out  for  the  sum- 
mit, and  watchers  in  the  valley  below  followed  their  course 
with  telescopes  until  in  the  late  afternoon  the  climbers  were 
hidden  from  view  in  a  swirling  snowstorm.  They  were  never 
seen  again  in  life.  Eight  days  later  search  parties  set  out, 
and  the  body  of  Dr.  Bean  was  recovered  in  a  sitting  position, 
and  in  his  note-book  was  read  a  poignant  farewell  to  his 
wife  and  friends.  But  the  body  of  Mr.  Randall  was  missing, 
and  now,  at  the  distance  of  forty  years,  the  slow-moving 
Bossons  glacier  is  expected  at  any  hour  to  deliver  up  its  dead. 
So  the  villagers  of  Chamonix  are  waiting  and  watching,  in 
sympathy  with  the  daughter  of  the  lost  man  who  has  twice 
visited  the  gliding,  icy  tomb  of  her  father. 


To  the  discovery  of  the  shrine  of  Venus  has  now  succeeded, 
at  Belmonte,  in  Italy,  the  uncovering  of  the  tombs  of  two 
women  warriors  which  justify  the  portrait  Virgil  drew  of  the 
Virgin  Camilla,  Queen  of  the  Volscians.  And  incidentally 
the  find  gives  support  to  those  stories  of  the  Amazons  which 
have  so  perplexed  students  of  the  past.  In  the  first  tomb  the 
skeleton  of  the  fair  warrior  was  sheltered  by  a  war  chariot, 
richly  ornamented  with  bronze  and  iron,  with  the  bronze  bits 
of  the  horses  still  intact.  But  the  human  interest  of  the  dis- 
covery lies  in  the  fact  that  mingled  with  the  signs  of  the 
woman's  warlike  habits  were  relics  proving  that  the  woman 
nature  will  persist  even  under  the  most  formidable  armor. 
For  near  the  skeleton  were  found  four  pairs  of  earrings  made 
of  amber  and  threaded  with  wire,  various  collars  of  amber, 
bronze,  and  ivory  for  the  neck,  and  countless  pins  in  iron 
and  bronze,  some  of  which  were  finished  off  with  horses' 
heads.  Perhaps  these  touches  of  nature  go  far  to  explain 
why  history  does  not  resound  with  the  military  exploits  of 
the  Amazons.  They  evidently  became  soldiers  for  the  sake 
of  the  effect,  much  as  fraternity  members  are  won  by  gorgeous 
insignia,  and  would  doubtless  have  lost  a  battle  for  the  sake 
of  a  new  pair  of  earrings.  So  we  need  not  be  seriously 
alarmed  at  the  demand  of  German  feminists  that  they  be 
allowed  in  future  to  "fight  side  by  side  with  their  husbands 
and  brothers  in  the  front  line  of  battle."  Paris  would  never 
have  fallen  had  buxom  maids  made  up  half  the  ranks  of  the 
German  army  in  1871,  or,  rather,  half  the  assailing  force 
would  have  stampeded  for  the  cafes  and  milliners'  and  jew- 
elers' stores.  , 

Probably  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  postals  which 
are  streaming  across  the  Atlantic  every  mail  these  days  the 
largest  proportion  coming  from  any  one  place  bear  upon  them 
pictures  of  this  or  that  historic  spot  in  Statford-on-Avon. 
For   wherever    else    in    England   the   American    does    not    pay 


his  devotion,  he  will  not  on  any  account  miss  offering  tribut 
at  the  shrine  of  Shakespeare.  The  latest  chronicler  of  th; 
quaint  old  town  pays  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  its  tram 
atlantic   pilgrims: 

There  are  visitors'  books,  of  course,  near  the  door  % 
Stratford  Church,  one  especially  devoted  to  Americans,  wh 
as  a  people  have  done  so  much  for  Stratford  and  enjoy  then 
selves  there  so  much  more  than  English  pilgrims.  And  s 
they  should,  for  many  of  them  are  not  merely  paying  the 
respects  to  Shakespeare,  but  are  seeing  a  bit  of  province 
England  for  the  first  time.  The  ordinary'  American  traveler 
too,  are  less  critical,  more  ready  abroad,  as  at  home,  to  tab 
romance  of  the  past  in  all  its  details  for  granted  and  withoi 
question,  and,  unless  used  to  it,  somewhat  overawed  t 
the  weight  of  years  that  gazes  at  them  from  every  quartr 
in  Old  England.  I  have  no  patience  with  the  Briton  wfc 
assumes  an  air  of  amused  surprise  at  this  particular  fon  I 
of  transatlantic  ardor,  whether  expressed  in  the  undeniab! 
strident  note  of  Chicago  or  in   the  cultured  tones  of   Bostoi 

But  this  eulogist,  like  so  many  more  writers  on  Stratfon 
fails  to  take  note  of  that  old  inn  where  Washington  Irvir  I 
stayed  on  the  occasion  of  his  memorable  visit,  where  the  cha 
which  he  imagined  his  throne,  and  the  poker  which  he  floa 
ished  as  a  sceptre,  and  the  old  silhouette  of  the  chambermai 
who  disturbed  his  dreams,  are  as  carefully  preserved  ; 
though  they  were  relics  of  the  bard  himself.  And  memoi 
does  not  recall  that  recognition  has  ever  been  made  of  tl 
fact  that  by  far  the  best  essays  on  Shakespeare's  native  tow 
have  been  written  by  American  pens.  The  record  begii 
with  Washington  Irving  himself,  and  includes  among  oth< 
names  those  of  Hawthorne  and  William  Winter.  Nor  shon 
Henry   James's   "The    Birthplace"   be    forgotten. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Plans  for  San  Francisco  Attractions. 


San  Francisco,  August  18,   1910. 

Editor   Argonaut  :     San    Francisco,    serene,    indi  ft" erent 
fate,  destroyed  apparently  beyond  the  possibility  of  recover 
has,  nevertheless,  recovered. 

She  is  again,  in  name  as  well  as  in  spirit,  the  one  pla- 
on  this  continent,  which  at  the  mention  of  her  name,  tl 
vision  is  conjured  up  in  the  mind's  eye  of  life  and  seen 
of  unique  and  fascinating  originality.  Physically  the  old  S; 
Francisco  has  practically  disappeared,  spiritually  the  old  S: 
Francisco  seems  the  same,  and  more  besides.  Her  strong* 
characteristic  in  this  respect  is  her  almost  complete  indifTeren 
to  her  natural  charms.  She  rebuilds,  expands,  and  otherwi 
develops,  and  does  so  in  a  manner  that  is  marvelous,  but 
does  it  without  a  definite  plan,  without  a  consistent  purpos 
and  absolutely  without  any  regard  for  the  consequences.  Tl 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  astonishing  thing  that  can  be  said  abo 
her.  She  seems  to  have  a  natural  genius  for  doing  thi 
a  sort  of  instinct  that  carries  her  through — a  full-bloo 
condition  that  sustains  her  while  she  enjoys  internecine  % 
fare.  A  similar  amount  of  blood-letting  would  wreck  anol 
community.  San  Francisco  'thrives  in  it  and  that's  the 
of  it,  so  why  cry  for  a  definite  plan  in  rebuilding?  Why 
to  instill  into  her  the  principles  of  consistency?  What  do 
she  care?  She  is  the  audience.  The  show  runs  itself,  we  a 
all  in  the  gallery,  and  the  play  amuses  us.  We  are  all  sig 
seers,  all  visitors,  all  strangers;  we  are  here  to  enjoy 
selves.  If  we  did  not  care  to  play  and  lived  only  for 
we  would  live  in  Chicago,  Xew  York,  or  London ;  but 
wouldn't  live  here,  or  if  we  did  we  would  soon  become  play* 
too !  That's  San  Francisco.  That's  why  we  have  no  bo 
no  stage  manager,  no  director,  no  leader,  no  definite  plan, 
consistent  purpose.  We  are  like  "Topsy"  ;  we  just  "groww 
Is  this  a  credit  to  us?  Do  we  deserve  praise  because  out 
our  inexhaustible  resources  we  have  not  as  yet  dissipated  I 
fortune  ? 

Artistically  our  atmosphere  breeds  talent.  We  have  a  lo 
line  of  actors,  poets,  painters,  scholars,  scientists,  chefs,  a 
other  producers  to  whom  we  may  point  with  pride,  but 
generals  and  statesmen  or  giants  of  constructive  ability  eifl 
our  needs  have  created  no  demand  or  our  climate  is  not  fa?i 
able.  for.  with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  William  C.  R 
ston,  history  contains  the  names  of  none. 

It  is  said  of  Pericles,  when  the  commercial  supremacy 
Athens  was  threatened,  that  he,  as  a  matter  of  statesmansh 
decided  to  make  Athens  beautiful.  When  will  we  find 
us  a  man  big  enough,  a  statesman  great  enough,  a  lea< 
unselfish  enough  and  honest  enough  to  do  for  us  that  wl 
Pericles  did  for  Athens.  When  will  we  realize  that  our  o 
greatest  asset,  our  most  valuable  possession,  is  the  beli 
almost  universally  held  by  outsiders,  that  California  is  i 
only  the  land  of  plenty,  but  that  San  Francico  is  a  sort 
an  Aladdin's  dream,  a  mystic  paradise,  a  pleasure  resort  tl 
must  be  seen  and  that  sooner  or  later  is  seen.  Was  it  i 
our  proud  boast  that  we  could  by  waiting  at  Lotta's  Fount 
see,  sooner  or  later,  almost  every  distinguished  person  in  i 
world?  And  was  it  not  true?  But  what  have  we  done 
retain  this  honor  ?  What  to  compel  the  visitor  to 
Or  to  keep  him  when  he  is  here?  What?  X'othing!  Is 
not  time  that  we  should  do  something?  We  can  do  it. 
will  do  it.  But  first  we  must  forget  that  we  are  merely 
lookers  at  an  amusing  play.  We  must  realize  that  the  si 
needs  actors,  that  the  play  has  its  parts,  and  that  we  hz 
our  parts  to  play.  The  question  as  to  who  is  to  be  benefi 
must  not  be  asked,  the  general  benefit  of  the  community  m 
be  the  reward.  That  sounds  altruistic  visionary,  and 
practical,  but  it  can  be  made  to  pay  and  pay  big.  Who 
be  the  impresario  ?     Who  the  stage  manager  ? 

A  tentative  plan  was  submitted  by  Mr.   Burnham  :   why 
investigate  it  ?     Why  not  follow  it,  or  any  plan,  where 
ticable  ?     Why  continue  to  build  without  a  plan  ? 

Architecturally  the  old  town  was  full  of  good  stuff, 
dignified,  and  picturesque.  The  new  city  is  even  more  int 
esting.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  destroyed  buildings 
gone  forever — Grace  Church  and  its  tower,  the  old  Y.  M. 
A.,  the  old  buildings  of  Chinatown,  and  the  Barbary  Co: 
but  we  have  the  new  ones,  and  they  are  nearly  all  not  o 
as  good,  but  are  really  much  better  than  should  have  b< 
expected. 

We  know,  and  the  world  knows,  that  the  reconstruction 
our  city  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  history,  but  we  must  not  i 
there.     We    must   fulfill    our   destiny,    and   to    do   so    we   i 
develop   the   possibilities   of   our   natural    condition,    make 
most  of   our  picturesque  situation,   and  we  must   respect  0 
selves  and  give   heed  to  the  lessons  that  He  plain  before 
and  now  in  our  infancy  adopt  a  plan  for  future  growth,  logM 
and   consistent  with   nature's   dictates,   and   we   must   al 
our  reckless,   devil-may-care,   happy-go  -lucky  system   of 
ference. 

If  the  one  pays  now,  the  other  will  pay,  too — and  as  I 
said,  I  believe. 

It  will  pay,  and  pay  big.  Willis  Pol 


ot» 
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"THE  WEEK"  AT  COWES. 


The  Human  Interest  of  a  Fashionable  Function. 

Cowes  is  rather  far  from  the  capital  to  be  an  adjunct 
if  the  London  season,  and  yet  for  many  a  year  now 
hat  quaint  little  watering-place  at  the  northern  corner 
if  the  Isle  of  Wight  has  had  the  honor  of  witnessing 
he  closing  scenes  of  each  year's  social  functions.  So- 
iety  finds  its  way  thither  via  Goodwood  races,  which, 
ield  on  an  ideal  course  on  the  South  Downs,  enable 
the  classes"  as  distinct  from  "the  masses"  to  pay  their 
ast  tribute  to  the  sport  of  kings  ere  their  interests  are 
ransferred  from  turf  and  horses  to  the  sea  and  yachts. 

Cowes  lives  through  the  year  for  the  sake  of  its 
week."  Xot  that  that  old-world  resort  is  deserted  for 
he  remainder  of  the  twelvemonths.  Tis  true  it  is  a 
luiet  spot  in  winter,  but  with  the  advent  of  summer  it 
ttracts  its  fair  share  of  holiday-keepers  and  "trippers," 
lost  of  whom,  however,  know  better  than  to  time  their 
isits  for  the  first  week  in  August.  For  one  thing, 
trices  forbid.  To  this  Mecca  of  the  yachtsman  there 
ame  several  years  ago  a  couple  of  modest  means  and 
io  "society"  ambitions,  who  secured  apartments — a 
itting-room  and  bedroom — in  an  unpretentious  hotel 
acing  the  water-front.  They  stayed  for  four  days, 
[taking  no  exorbitant  demands  on  the  viands  of  the 
lostelry  and  never  indulging  to  a  greater  extent  than  a 
lalf-bottle  of  sparkling  Moselle.  But  the  bill  for  their 
emperate  entertainment  swelled  to  the  record  propor- 
ions  of  £39.9.9 !  And  this  despite  the  fact  that  as  a 
ournalist  the  sponsor  for  this  bill  had  been  promised 
special  terms"  by  the  hotel  manager.  The  only  con- 
olation  for  footing  such  an  amazing  account  was  that 
he  couple  had  the  felicity  of  seeing  the  capacious  shoes 
i  a  notorious  countess  outside  the  bedroom  door 
^hich  adjoined  their  sitting-room,  and  an  opportunity 

0  secure  a  unique  snapshot  of  King  Edward  from  the 
irivacy  of  their  balcony. 

Truth  to  tell  "the  week"  at  Cowes  hardly  offers  a 
nonetary  equivalent  for  the  soaring  of  prices  during 
hose  six  days.  Xo  doubt  the  streets  are  more  gayly 
lecorated  with  bunting,  the  shops  more  resplendent  in 
heir  window  displays,  the  harbor  more  crowded  with 
achts,  and  the  velvet  sward  of  the  castle  more  alive 
kith  wealth  and  fashion  than  during  the  rest  of  the 
ummer,  but  even  so  that  is  an  inadequate  reason  why 
lotel  prices  should  increase  to  the  tune  of  about  400 
ier  cent.  For,  after  all,  the  main  attractions  of  the 
•lace  remain  at  the  normal.  The  narrow,  straggling, 
ip-and-down-hill  streets  are  not  broadened  or  straight- 
ned  or  leveled,  the  pier  is  still  that  stunted  and  cramped 
tructure  where  a  hundred  people  make  a  crowd,  and 
he  water-front  and  Egypt  Point  yield  no  more  en- 
rancing  views  across  the  Solent  and  the  Southampton 
Vater  than  during  the  other  weeks  of  the  year. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  observant  student  of  human 
lature  may  find  some  compensations  for  invading 
Jowes  at  the  height  of  its  annual  renown.  With  the 
redatory  instinct  for  which  they  are  distinguished,  the 
lack-face  minstrels  crowd  hither  in  abnormal  force  for 
the  week,"  and  jostle  each  other  in  vocal  rivalry  all 
long  the  front.  Continuous  vaudeville  is  the  order  of 
he  day  from  dawn  to  midnight,  with  a  kaleidoscopic 
rogramme  of.  the  latest  London  music-hall  ditties  and 
reakdown  dances.  Most  of  the  singers  and  dancers 
ttempt  no  other  disguise  than  that  of  the  burnt  cork, 
ut  here  and  there  is  a  group  of  masked  entertainers 
/hose  dominoes  are  vaguely  suspected  to  hide  distin- 
uished  and  even  aristocratic  faces.  Punch  and  Judy 
>ilt  vary  the  scene  now  and  then,  or  a  stand  of 
Marionettes,  or  a  barrow  of  miscellaneous  and  super- 
uous  articles  designed  to  tempt  the  ambitions  of  those 
vho  imagine  they  have  a  straight  eye  and  a  steady  hand. 
But  the  human  procession  affords  the  greatest  inter- 
st.  Dukes  and  lords,  duchesses  and  ladies,  Mr.  and 
Irs.  Xew-Rich,  intent  on  boarding  their  yachts  and 
iiunches  must  alike  run  the  gauntlet  from  the  club 
ouse  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  to  the  jetty  whence 
'ley  embark,  the  hourly  cynosure  of  curious  eyes  and 
|ie  subjects  of  hazardous  identification  of  guessing 
Ungues.  Yachting  costume  is  dc  rigtteur  of  course,  and 
;ouths  and  maidens  who  would  turn  seasick  at  the 
ght  of  a  marlinspike  bravely  array  themselves  in  gar- 
ments intended  to  convey  fearless  indifference  to  the 
::ormiest  of  winds  and  the  wildest  of  waves.  But  the 
Muster  figures  of  the  motley  crowd  are  the  hangers- 
n,  the  umbras,  the  toadies,  empty  of  pocket  but  re- 
•Jurceful  in  preying  upon  the  hospitality  of  others.  Mr. 
lew-Rich  provides  the  fattest  battening  for  these  para- 
ges. Perhaps  he  is  a  soap-boiler,  or  a  provision  mer- 
lant.  or  a  yellow-press  millionaire,  overwhelmed  with 
lie  knighthood  which  has  been  his  reward  for  generous 
■onations  to  party  funds.  Of  course  Mr.  Xew-Rich 
lust  have  his  yacht,  and  so  be  "in  the  swim,"  but.  poor 
iian,  the  sight  of  the  sea  makes  him  sick,  and  he  is 
•  cker  still  at  the  thought  that  not  all  his  wealth  or 
'is  knighthood  can  break  for  him  an  entrance  to  the 
j;lect  circle  on  the  lawn  at  the  castle.  So  he  becomes 
lie  prey  of  the  aristocratic  "remittance  man,"  who  is 
^different  who  dines  and  wines  him  so  long  as  he  is 
ined  and  wined.  These  are  the  gentry  who  "run" 
lany   of  the   smart  yachts  out   in  the  bay,   on  board 

1  hich  the  host  and  owner  is  barely  tolerated  at  his  own 
j  ible,  and  is  certainly  the  butt  of  his  "down  and.  out" 

:ions  of  aristocracy. 

j  Yet  not  even   "the   week"   can   spoil   the   charm   of 
.  owes  as  a  base  of  operations.     Changing  though  the 

.le  of  Wight  is,  there  are  still  many  nooks  of  rare  and 


picturesque  beauty  waiting  to  minister  pleasure  to  the 
quiet  eye — meandering  lanes  which  open  out  now  and 
then  an  exquisite  vista  to  the  sea,  uplifted  downs 
searched  by  refreshing  airs,  and  quaint  little  villages  of 
thatched  and  rose-embowered  cottages  and  peaceful 
time-stained  churches. 

And.  incidentally,  there  is  the  yachting.  The  bay  is 
a  lovely  picture,  crowded  with  the  white  magic  of 
racing  cutters  and  schooners  and  yawls  moving  grace- 
fully hither  and  thither  before  a  light  breeze  under  a 
blue  sky.  Most  admired  of  all  for  this  year  of  grace 
was  Mr.  Cochrane's  Westward,  voted  unanimously  "an 
American  wondership,  the  like  of  which  has  never  been 
seen  in  English  waters."  And  her  victory  in  the  race 
for  the  Kaiser's  Cup  showed  that  her  beauty  was  more 
than  skin  deep.  Piccadilly. 

London,  August  6,  1910. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Spinning  Wheel. 

A  white  pine  floor  and  a  low-ceiled  room, 
A  wheel  and  a  reel  and  a  great  brown  loom. 
The  windows  out  and  the  world  in  bloom — 

A  pair  of  "swifts"  in  the  corner,  where 

The  grandmother  sat  in  her  rush-wrought  chair, 

And  pulled  at  the  distaff's  tangled  hair. 

And  sang  to  herself  as  she  spun  the  tow 
While  "the  little  wheel"  ran  as  soft  and  low 
As  muffled  brooks  where  the  grasses  grow. 
And  lie  one  way  with  the  water's  flow. 

As  the  Christ's  field  lilies  free  from  sin, 

So  she  grew  like  them  when  she  ceased  to  spin, 

Counted  her  "knots"  and  handed  them  in. 

"The  great  wheel"  rigged  in  its  harness  stands — 
A  three-legged  thing  with  its  spindle  and  bands — 
And  the  slender  spokes,  like  the  willow  wands 
That  spring  so  thick  in  the  low,  wet  lands. 
Turn  dense  at  the  touch  of  a  woman's  hands. 

As  the  wheel  whirls  swift,  how  rank  they  grow  ! 
But  how  sparse  and  thin  when  the  wheel  runs  slow 
Forward  and  backward,  and  to  and  fro. 

There's  a  heap  of  rolls  like  clouds  in  curl. 
And  a  bright-faced,  springy,  barefoot  girl — 
She  gives  a  touch  and  a  careless  whirl. 

She  holds  a  roll  in  her  shapely  hand 

That  the  sun  has  kissed  and  the  wind  has  fanned. 

And  its  mate  obeys  the  wheel's  command. 

There  must  be  wings  on  her  rosy  heel ; 

And  there  must  be  bees  in  the  spindled  steel ; 

A  thousand  spokes  in  the  dizzy  wheel. 

Have  you  forgotten  the  left-breast  knock 
When  you  bagged  the  bee  in  the  hollyhock. 
And  the  angry  burr  of  an  ancient  clock 

Already  to  strike,  came  out  of  the  mill. 
Where  covered  with  meal  the  rogue  was  still, 
Till  it  made  your  thumb  and  finger  thrill? 

It  is  one,  two,  three,  and  the  roll  is  caught  ; 
'Tis  a  backward  step  and  the  thread  is  taut ; 
A  hurry  of  wheel,  and  the  roll  is  wrought. 

'Tis  one,  two,  three,  and  the  yarn  runs  on, 
And  the  spindle  shapes  like  a  white  pine  cone. 
As  even  and  still  as  something  grown. 

The  barefoot  maiden  follows  the  thread. 
Like  somebody  caught  and  tethered  and  led 
Up  to  the  buzz  of  the  busy  head. 

With  backward  sweep  and  willowy  bend 
Monarch  would  borrow  if  maiden  could  lend, 
She  draws  out  the  thread  to  the  white  wool's  end. 

She  breaks  her  thread  with  an  angry'  twang, 
Just  as  if  at  her  touch  a  harp-string  rang 
And  keyed  to  the  quaint  old  song  she  sang. 

That  came  to  a  halt  on  her  cherry  lip 

While  she  tied  one  knot  that  never  could  slip. 

And  thought  of  another,  when  her  ship — 

All  laden  with  dreams  in  splendid  guise — 
Should  sail  right  out  of  the  azure  skies 
And  a  lover  bring,  with  great  brown  eyes. 

Ah,  broad  the  day,  but  her  work  was  done — 
Two  "runs"  by  reel.     She  had  twisted  and  spun 
Her  two-score  "knots"  by  set  of  sun. 

With  her  one,  two,  three,  the  wheel  beside. 
And  the  three,  two,  one  of  her  backward  glide, 
So  to  and  fro  in  calico  pride 
Till  the  bees  went  home  and  daytime  died. 

Her  apron  white  as  the  white  sea  foam. 
She  gathered  the  wealth  of  her  velvet  gloom. 
And  railed  it  in  with  a  tall  back  comb. 

She  crushed  the  dews  with  her  naked  feet, 
The  track  of  the  sun  was  a  golden  street. 
The  grass  was  cool  and  the  air  was  sweet. 

The  girl  gazed  up  at  the  mackerel  sky-. 
And  it  looked  like  a  pattern  lifted  high. 
But  she  never  dreamed  of  angels  nigh, 

And  she  spoke  right  out :     "Do  just  see  there  ! 
What  a  blue  and  white  for  the  clouded  pair 
I'm  going  to  knit  for  my  Sunday  wear!" 

The  wheel  is  dead  and  the  bees  are  gone, 
And  the  girl  is  dressed  in  a  silver  lawn. 
And  her  feet  are  shod  with  golden  dawn. 

From  a  wind-swung  tree  that  waves  before, 
A  shadow  is  dodging  in  at  the  door — 
Flickering  ghost  on  the  white  pine  floor — 

And  the  cat,  unlearned  in  shadow's  law. 
Just  touched  its  edge  with  a  velvet  paw- 
To  hold  it  still  with  an  ivory  claw. 

But  its  spectral  cloak  is  blown  about. 
And  a  moment  more  and  the  ghost  is  out. 
And  leaves  us  all  in  shadowy  doubt 

If  ever  it  fell  on  floor  at  all. 

Or  if  ever  it  swung  along  the  wall. 

Or  whether  a  shroud  or  a  phantom  shawl. 

Oh,  brow  that  the  old-time  morning  kissed  1 
Good-night,  my  girl  of  the  double  and  twist ! 
Oh,  barefoot  vision  !     Vanishing  mist ! 

— Benjimin  F.  Taylor, 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


William  H.  Truesdale.  head  of  the  Lackawanna  Rail- 
way, receives  the  highest  salary  of  any  railroad  presi- 
dent in  the  country. 

Mrs.   F.   Marion  Crawford,   widow  of  the  novelist, 

lives    at    her    villa  near    Rome,    where    she    is    often 

visited    by    readers  and    admirers    of    Mr.    Crawford's 
works. 

Earl  Xelson,  "father"  of  the  British  House  of  Lords, 
has  just  celebrated  the  eighty-seventh  anniversary  of 
his  birth.  The  Earl  of  Wemyss  is  five  years  older,  but 
he  did  not  succeed  to  his  title  until  a  later  period  than 
Lord  Xelson. 

The  Due  de  Montpensier,  uncle  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
has  been  taking  observations  among  the  fire-houses  and 
firemen  of  Xew  York  City.  He  considers  the  system 
designed  to  protect  the  city  buildings  no  less  wonderful 
than  the  skyscrapers. 

Clement  James  Driscoll,  commissioner  of  weights  and 
measures  in  Xew  York,  fails  to  recognize  the  plea  of 
"a  trade  custom"  as  justification  for  pints,  pounds,  and 
packages  lacking  in  standard  requirements.  And  Mr. 
Driscoll  is  making  a  name  as  a  supervisor  who  super- 
vises. 

G.  K.  Chesterton,  the  English  essayist,  says  that  it  is 
merely  a  tradition  that  Americans  are  vulgar,  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  too  refined.  He  finds  that 
their  "salient  characteristic  is  a  certain  high  seriousness, 
an  earnest  idealism,  the  must-see-the-pyramids-or-die 
sentiment." 

Miss  Edna  D.  Day,  who  will  head  the  newly  organ- 
ized department  of  home  economics  in  the  University 
of  Kansas,  received  her  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
at  the  LTniversity  of  Chicago.  During  the  past  year 
Miss  Day  has  been  preceptress  in  a  similar  department 
in  the  University  of  Missouri. 

General  Booth  said  recently  that  he  had  never  taken 
a  dollar  from  the  Salvation  Army  funds  for  his  own 
personal  support,  and  that  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  his  leadership  is  the  fact  that  thousands  of  all 
nationalities  and  classes  eagerly  go  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  at  his  bidding. 

James  H.  Riley,  a  famous  oarsman  thirty-five  years 
ago,  when  he  defeated  such  stars  as  Edward  Hanlon, 
Charles  Courtney,  James  Ten  Eyck,  Fred  Plaisted,  and 
Wallace  Ross,  has  just  accepted  a  challenge  to  row  a 
race  on  Saratoga  Lake.  Mr.  Riley  is  sixty-three  years 
old,  and  still  athletic  and  energetic. 

Governor  E.  W.  Hoch  of  Kansas  is  an  inventor  as 
well  as  a  politician.  He  announces  his  intention  of 
filling  his  fountain  pen  with  red  ink  and  registering  in 
big,  legible  crimson  script  when  he  arrives  in  Eastern 
cities.  And  he  will  spell  Kansas  out  in  full,  to  make 
his  advertising  novelty  more  impressive. 

Colonel  J.  C.  Jones,  whose  exploits  in  American 
hunting  fields  gained  him  long  ago  the  title  of  "Buffalo" 
Tones,  is  to  lead  a  novel  expedition  into  East  Africa. 
It  is  his  intention  to  lasso  wild  animals  and  photograph 
them  in  their  native  haunts,  and  he  will  be  accompanied 
by  cowboys  who  will  delight  in  swinging  a  rope  over  a 
lion  or  a  rhinoceros. 

Among  the  delegates  to  the  Sixth  International  Con- 
gress of  Esperanto,  which  opened  a  few  days  ago  in 
Washington,  are  many  prominent  figures.  After  the 
first  Esperantist.  Dr.  Ludwig  L.  Zamenhof,  of  Warsaw, 
Poland,  there  is  probably  none  more  conspicuous  than 
Captain  Josefo  Perrogordo,  personal  delegate  of  King 
Alfonso  of  Spain.  He  wears  a  brilliant  military  uni- 
form.    Xine  nations  are  represented  at  the  meeting. 

Mrs.  Ella  Spencer-Mussey  attended  the  recent  dedi- 
cation of  a  new  public  library  building  in  Geneva, 
Ohio,  which  contains  a  tablet  erected  in  memory  of  her 
father,  Piatt  Rogers  Spencer,  author  of  the  Spencerian 
system  of  penmanship.  Few  of  the  unnumbered  thou- 
sands of  school  children  of  earlier  years  who  used  Spen- 
cerian copy-books  knew  that  they  came  from  the 
methods  and  practice  of  a  teacher  who  was  long  the 
head  of  a  log  seminary  that  stood  on  the  ground  where 
the  new  Geneva  library  stands. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  R.  Marston.  rector  of  Belgrave 
Chapel  in  London,  has  had  a  notable  career.  He  lost 
his  sight  when  a  boy.  yet  secured  a  good  education, 
winning  a  foundation  scholarship  in  Durham  Uni- 
versity while  attending  a  school  for  the  blind  at  Wor- 
cester. He  is  not  only  versed  in  the  "dead"  languages. 
but  writes  and  speaks  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
Spanish,  and  has  preached  in  more  than  one  of  these 
tongues.  He  goes  about  unaccompanied,  and  with  per- 
fect freedom  in  city  or  country. 

Frau  von  Bonlen  und  Halbach.  daughter  and  heir  of 
the  great  German  gun  manufacturer,  is  an  advocate  of 
peace.     The   Krupp  factories  makes  more  weapons  of 
war  than  any  single  concern  in  the  world.     They  supply 
every  army  of  Europe.     Yet  the  possibilities  of  a  newly 
designed  bomb-cannon   were   so  great  that  the  young 
woman    who   owns   the   works   was   alarmed,   and   the 
fact  that  she  was  an  advocate  of  peace  was  forced  from 
her.     The  experts  explained  to  her  that  the  gun  v. 
dangerous    that    few    would    get    in    its    way    ami 
would  tend  toward  peace,  so  the  manufacture  will   . 
on. 
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August  27,  19K 


TITANE. 


Being  an  Account  of  the  Strange  Monster  a  Botanist  Created 


I  had  never  seen  her  handwriting  before ;  and  yet,  the 
instant  the  letter  was  brought  to  me,  I  knew  it  was 
from  Paula,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  three  long  years, 
in  fact,  not  since  she  had  become  the  wife  of  Frederick 
Wertheim,  the  brilliant  botanist  whose  researches  had 
won  the  plaudits  of  the  whole  scientific  world.  Paula 
and  I  had  been  friends  from  childhood,  and  I  had 
naturally  expected  to  see  her  handwriting  embellished 
with  all  manner  of  capricious  little  twists  and  curls ; 
but  I  knew  it  was  from  her  as  soon  as  I  saw  my  name 
on  the  envelope,  despite  the  hurried,  nervous  letters,  and 
I  felt  instinctively  that  something  was  amiss. 

I  broke  the  seal  hurriedly — the  sheet  bore  but  two 
words  "come"  and  her  name,  "Paula." 

Such  a  request  from  her  was  to  me  an  order.  I  did 
not  hesitate  an  instant.  Paula  and  her  husband  lived 
on  a  large  estate  about  six  miles  distant  from  the  city. 
But  my  strolls  had  never  led  me  in  that  direction;  it 
would  have  brought  up  dreams  of  my  childhood  that 
were  best  forgotten — but  there,  it  does  no  good  to  senti- 
mentalize in  this  fashion.  It  was  early  autumn,  and  I 
had  to  urge  my  horse  through  a  heavy  fog.  The 
chateau  in  which  Paula  lived  was  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  an  alley  of  chestnut-trees  whose  boughs 
interlaced  to  form  a  long,  dark  tunnel.  And  behind  the 
twisted  bars  of  the  gate  stood  Paula,  awaiting  me,  her 
rosy  baby  in  her  arms.  Even  in  the  darkness  I  could 
see  that  she  was  very  pale  and  that  her  face  showed 
signs  of  suffering.  I  jumped  from  the  saddle,  and  in 
an  instant  was  raising  to  my  lips  the  hand  she  extended 
to  me. 

Arrived  at  the  porch,  she  stopped  a  moment  as  if 
listening.  She  could  have  heard  nothing,  for  she  slowly 
pushed  open  the  heavy  door,  which  swung  silently  to 
disclose  a  heavily  carpeted  hall.  And  a  moment  later 
we  were  in  a  small  reception  room,  lighted  by  candles 
which  threw  a  fitful  gleam  upon  our  faces. 
"Listen." 

This  was  the  first  word  she  had  pronounced,  and  the 
sad  tones  of  her  voice  told  me  she  had  suffered  deeply. 
"I  have  summoned  you,"  she  went  on;  "you  are  the 
friend  of  my  childhood.  The  bond  between  us  has 
been  strained,  but  it  is  not  broken.  Three  years  ago  I 
became  Frederick's  wife.  As  a  child  I  had  thought  of 
him,  whom  they  already  called  professor,  as  a  being 
whom  none  might  disobey ;  he  won  me  with  a  word,  his 
glance  held  me,  and  I  felt  myself  conquered  by  his  will 
My  weakness  leaned  upon  his  strength,  I  was  proud  to 
bow  before  this  will  that  seemed  to  dominate  all  things. 
I  speak  of  these  matters  because  it  is  necessary  that  you 
should  understand  all,  for  I  have  sore  need  of  your 
help." 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter?    Does  Frederick  dare " 

"Frederick  is  goodness  itself,  he  loves  me — but,  I  am 
afraid.  I  fear — I  fear  him  above  all  things.  Why? 
Oh,  if  I  could  but  tell  you.  if  I  could  but  know  myself ! 
But  this  fear  which  torments  me  every  dav,  and  every 
night  still  more,  is  the  more  poignant  because  it  is  inex- 
plicable!" 

•  "Bah !     Terror,  fear — these  are  mere  words,"  said  I, 
lightly,  though  I  was  far  from  feeling  at  ease. 

"Words  which  sound  in  our  brains,  nevertheless, 
which  are  intelligible  to  our  reason,  which  awake  dread 
echoes.  Why  do  you  smile?  Do  you  not  know  that 
mystery  is  stronger  than  reason,  that  from  it  arises 
the   anguish   of  the  unknown?" 

In  spite  of  myself,  in  spite  of  my  wish  to  appear  skep- 
tical, I  felt  most  unpleasantly  disturbed.  Lowering  my 
voice,  I  interrogated  her  in  a  gentler  tone.  This  is 
what  she  told  me:  For  six  months  past,  that  is  to  say 
since  the  birth  of  her  child,  Frederick,  who  until  then 
had  held  his  head  high,  like  a  soldier  who  feels  his 
victory  near,  had  all  at  once  grown  nervous.  Of  what 
problem  was  he  seeking  the  solution?  What  combat 
had  he  dared  to  undertake?  He  had  become  morbidly 
silent,  and  replied  to  his  wife's  questions  only  with  hag- 
gard looks,  as  if  he  begged  her  not  to  arouse  some  dis- 
tressing memory.  For  days  and  nights  he  remained 
shut  up  in  a  hot-house  which  he  had  had  constructed  at 
great  expense  in  the  park.  Weeks  passed  without  his 
appearing  at  the  chateau.  Sometimes,  in  the  night,  he 
would  creep  silently  into  his  wife's  chamber.  She  had 
watched  him  while  he  believed  her  to  be  sleeping.  She 
had  seen  him  seated  on  a  lounge,  with  fixed  eyes,  staring 
at  some  fearful  vision.  There  was  in  his  contracted 
face  an  expression  of  indescribable  horror.  His  frame 
shook,  and  his  hands,  agitated  in  a  convulsive  move- 
ment, seemed  to  repulse  some  invisible  enemy.  Then — 
oh.  she  had  studied  him  carefully  in  those  brief  moments 
— he  had  looked  up  with  an  imperious,  triumphant  reso- 
lution. Springing  suddenly  up.  he  had  fled — Paula  had 
flown  to  the  window,  she  had  seen  him  hurry  toward 
the  hot-house,  where  the  lights  flared  always  from  dusk 
to  dawn  like  a  lighthouse. 

Frankly  and  boldly  she  had  questioned  him.  What 
was  going  on  down  there  in  the  park?  Why  did  he  so 
obstinately  refuse  to  let  any  one  enter  the  hot-house? 

With  a  shudder  he  had  coldly  put  her  aside  un- 
a  nswered. 

Then,  brave  hypocrite  that  she  was,  she  had  tried  to 
fathom  the  truth.  And  she  had  learned  a  strange  thing. 
Each  day  Frederick  made  the  gardener  buy  many 
■rounds  of  fresh  meat,  and  himself  carried  them  in  the 
■vening  to  the  hot-house.  What  could  he  be  nourish- 
ing there?     Was  it  some  dangerous,  unknown  animal 


that  he  was  compelled  to  feed,  a  creature  with  which 
he  was  resigned  to  live  alone  for  some  scientific  pur- 
pose ?  And  what  was  that  struggle,  to  which  his  rebel- 
lions in  the  silent  night  bore  witness? 

Was  he  mad?  That  thought  had  pierced  the  stricken 
heart  of  Paula  like  a  dagger.  She  dared  not  question 
him  more,  as  she  saw  anguish  bring  wrinkles  to  his 
face;  and,  too,  he  avoided  her.  He  came  no  more,  as 
had  been  his  wont,  to  chat  with  her  in  the  intervals  of 
his  work.  Sometimes,  however,  she  saw  him,  haggard 
and  bare-headed,  striding  up  and  down  the  paths,  wring- 
ing his  hands,  and  ever  and  anon  casting  nervous 
glances  towards  the  hot-house. 

At  last — and  this  was  the  last  torment — one  night, 
while  she  slept,  he  had  come,  with  his  noiseless  tread, 
into  her  chamber.  She  had  felt  that  he  was  there,  and 
she  had  suddenly  opened  her  eyes.  Frederick,  standing 
there  motionless,  glared  at  his  child's  cradle  with  the 
hungry  eyes  of  a  madman,  and  his  hands  contracted  as 
in  supplication. 

"Frederick,  Frederick !  What  are  you  doing  here  at 
this  hour?" 

He  had  muttered  a  brutal  implication,  and  again  had 
fled! 

That  is  what  Paula  told  me,  and,  as  she  spoke,  I  felt 
a  reassuring  sense  of  relief  descend  upon  my  heart. 
What  was  it,  after  all — a  mere  state  of  morbidness 
brought  on  by  excessive  work.  I  had  been  Frederick's 
pupil  and  friend  for  years,  and  I  had  often  listened 
with  wonder  at  the  boldness  of  the  hypotheses  he 
launched  into  when  warmed  up  on  one  of  his  favorite 
topics.  Was  I  not  a  physician,  and  did  I  not  recognize 
the  madness  of  fever  when  I  was  brought  face  to  face 
with  it?  So  thinking,  I  reasoned  with  myself,  and, 
sure  of  my  eloquence  and  the  power  of  reason,  I  went 
out  into  the  park  in  search  of  Frederick. 

Xight  had  fallen,  and  the  pathways  were  but  dimly 
lighted  by  the  stars.  Presently  I  saw  the  hot-house  of 
which  Paula  had  spoken.  It  was  large  and  well-built, 
surmounted  with  a  Mauresque  dome.  The  lights  inside 
were  not  yet  lit,  but  the  stars  glinted  brightly  on  the 
curved  glass  panes. 

So  therein  lay  the  mystery.  I  almost  laughed  aloud 
as  I  thought  of  Paula's  childish  fears. 

As  I  stood  taking  in  the  details  of  the  structure,  a 
hurried  step  grated  on  the  graveled  path.  Turning 
sharply  about  I  saw,  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  trees, 
Frederick  Wertheim  carrying  a  basket. 

"On  my  soul,  professor,  this  glass  palace  must  con- 
ceal some  treasure  of  which  you  are  very  jealous." 

With  his  free  hand  he  seized  my  arm,  and,  as  I  kept 
silent,  he  leaned  forward  as  one  who  listens.  I  seemed 
to  make  out  some  faint,  singular  sound,  something  like 
the  gliding  of  a  reptile  through  the  grass. 

"She  is  waiting  for  me!"  he  cried,  in  a  tone  in  which 
I  could  detect  an  ill-suppressed  terror;  "I  must  go!" 

"Well,  if  you  must,  let  us  go  in  together." 

He  seemed  to  hesitate  still.  Then,  with  a  determined 
gesture,  he  muttered :  "Come,  then ;  even  you  could 
defend  me,  if  by  any  chance " 

He  did  not  complete  the  sentence.  But  as  his  hand 
glided  over  mine,  I  felt  that  it  was  cold  as  ice. 

He  led  me  now.  We  arrived  before  the  door  of  the 
hot-house.  He  drew  a  key  from  his  pocket,  and  turned' 
it  in  the  lock ;  and,  as  I  stepped  forward,  seeing  nothing 
about  me  in  the  darkness,  he  drew  me  back  with  sudden 
violence. 

"On  your  life,"  he  whispered,  "do  not  move!" 

In  spite  of  my  assurance,  I  felt  a  vague,  unreasoning 
dread  seize  upon  me.  Again  I  heard  that  strange 
rustling  which  had  struck  me  before ;  it  was  a  gentle, 
gliding  sound,  such  as  is  made  by  a  paper  sliding  across 
a  marble  floor. 

All  at  once,  I  knew  not  how,  Frederick  caused  a 
glaring,  blinding  light  to  illuminate  the  hot-house,  and — 
horrified,  my  hair  rising  upon  my  head,  I  fell  back 
against  the  door,  my  hands  clutching  its  iron  bars ! 

In  the  centre  of  the  room,  in  the  midst  of  an  endless 
variety  of  fantastically  formed  plants,  a  being,  a  night- 
mare, a  horror  arose  before  my  eyes ;  a  hydra,  a  polyp — 
a  Thing  no  man  could  name. 

It  had  the  shape  of  a  colossal  gourd,  and  from  its 
surface  innumerable  arms  reached  out,  with  glaucous 
bulbs,  like  eyes,  at  the  end  of  each.  The  inner  body 
seemed  green,  the  arms  were  of  reddish  purple,  and,  as 
they  spread  out  to  those  ghoulish  eyes,  the  blood-red 
seemed  to  blend  and  mingle  to  the  greenness  of  a  putres- 
cent corpse. 

My  eyes  closed  involuntarily,  and  I  felt  a  terrible 
griping  at  my  heart ;  and  still  I  heard  that  gliding  sound. 
which  I  divined  came  from  those  arms  as  they  reached 
forth  and  contracted  within  themselves  again  inces- 
santly. 

At  last,  surprised  that  I  had  not  been  seized  by  this 
hideous  and  monstrous  thing,  I  mustered  up  strength  to 
look  at  it.  Frederick,  who  was  now  as  pale  as  death, 
had  taken  from  the  basket  a  piece  of  meat,  and,  with 
infinite  precautions,  balancing  gingerly  on  the  tips  of 
his  toes,  as  if  he  feared  lest  his  hand  be  touched  by 
those  horrible  tentacles,  he  placed  the  raw  morsel  on 
the  extremity  of  a  cluster  of  those  waving  arms.  And 
suddenly,  as  if  they  were  of  elastic,  the  arms  drew  in 
upon  themselves,  dragging  the  meat,  which  was  thus 
brought  to  the  shorter  arms,  which  I  now  saw  composed 
an  inner  circle.  And  all  the  arms  bent  in  toward  the 
centre,  till  I  could  no  longer  see  the  meat. 

Shuddering  and  sick  at  heart,  I  glanced  at  Frederick. 
His  forehead  was  covered  with  perspiration,  his  teeth 


chattered — the    demoniac   brute    was    motionless    nov 
ravenous  over  its  monstrous  deglutition. 

"She  eats,  Titane  eats  !"  he  whispered. 

"Titane?"  I  repeated  after  him,  stupidly. 

"You  do  not  know,  you  can  not  understand !    Do  yo 

not  recognize  her?     Now,  look,  see,  she  is  tamed 

and  all  at  once  I  comprehended,  I  saw  that  "Titane 
was  this  monstrous  beast. 

"For  nearly  an  hour  she  will  be  this  way,"  said  Free 
erick ;  "ah,  I  know  why  you  have  come !  They  thin 
me  mad !  But  it  is  not  true — mad,  I ! — I,  who  by 
miracle  of  perseverance,  by  a  master-work  of  selectioi 
have  developed  the  insectivorous  plant  Drosera  to  thii 
formidable  size.  You  will  see  it,  this  monster,  hold  01 
its  tentacles  to  me  in  an  instant  empty — and  I  mm 

nourish  it,  I  must  feed  it,  or "     He  glanced  abot 

him  apprehensively. 

"Or?"  I  repeated. 

"Listen,"  said  he;  "you  shall  know  my  secret.  Yo| 
know  with  what  ardor  I  followed  the  discoveries  < 
Nitschke,  Warming,  and  Darwin  in  the  study  of  thoi 
strange  plants  that  are  intermediate  between  the  veg< 
table  and  animal  worlds,  which  entrap  insects,  seu 
them,  and  feed  upon  them,  slowly  absorbing  and  sucl 
ing  nourishment  from  them.  I  was  sure  of  the  resull 
of  these  strange  studies,  I  did  not  doubt  the  end  for  a 
instant,  and  I  said  to  myself  that  the  Drosera,  th 
Dioncca,  the  Drosophyllum  are — listen  to  me  well,  no' 
— the  degenerate  posterity  of  monstrous  animals,  whos 
terrible  forms  have  remained  to  us  in  the  legends  of  th 
most  primitive  peoples.  Hydras,  chimeras,  kraken 
dragons — all  have  existed,  the  human  imagination  ha 
created  nothing.  But  by  climatic  adaptations,  becaus 
of  geological  transplantation,  and  through  the  thousane 
and-one  modifying  forces  of  nature,  these  formidabl 
things,  being  deprived  of  the  nourishment  that  wa 
necessary  to  them,  have  retrogressed,  by  a  kind  of  ir 
verted  atavism,  into  the  vegetable  form,  have  becom 
immovable,  attached  to  the  soil  by  roots.  They  wer 
compelled  to  seek  their  chief  nourishment  directly  froi 
the  earth  itself,  and  they  have  become  plants  agaii 
preserving  only  the  supreme  aptitude,  sole  vestige  c 
their  lost  life,  the  faculty  of  animal  nutrition. 

"I  determined  to  reconstitute  this  atropic  genus; 
determined  that  I  would  change  the  plant  back  into  th 
beast.  Ah,  how  many  attempts  have  failed !  At  lengt 
chance — all  our  science  is  but  the  child  of  chance- 
placed  in  my  hands  a  Drosera  of  exceptional  size, 
have  nourished  her,  and  I  have  developed  within  he 
the  remnants  of  the  animal  juices.  Little  by  little  sh 
has  evolved  and  grown,  until,  at  last,  the  acme  c 
deduction,  the  hydra,  the  dragon  lives  again !  Beho) 
my  Titane — enormous  and  sublime !  Behold  her,  fere 
cious  in  the  hunger  that  I  can  not  sate!" 

And  as  two  tentacles  separated  themselves  from  th  I 
mass  and  waved  softly  in  the  air,  with  a  hideous,  cease 
less  motion,  he  gently  laid  upon  them  a  fresh  piece  c 
flesh. 

"But  you  do  not  know  all,"  he  continued,  in  a  loi 
tone;  "if  Titane  should  be  very  hungry — I  did  not  fore 
see  this — in  her  present  condition  of  ferocious  poweil 
she  would  tear  herself  from  the  place  to  which  her  no'l 
enfeebled  roots  bind  her!  And  then,  a  terrible  and  all 
powerful  brute,  she  would  drag  her  slimy  and  enormoul 
bulk  out  into  the  world  where  there  are  men,  anl 
women,  and  little  children — and  what  has  been  my  trJ 
umph  would  become  my  crime ! 

"I  fear  that  she  may  escape  some  day,  and  lest  sh  ; 
become  hungry.  I  watch  her  every  hour,  night  and  da;  1 
Were  I  once  but  a  few  minutes  late,  I  know  tha 
she  would  hurl  herself  upon  the  world,  menacing  mil 
wife  and  child,  whom  she  would  first  encounter !  Lei 
her  eat,  let  her  eat,  for  she  must  not  wish  to  move  frorl 
here."  And  again  he  tossed  down  great  masses  c 
meat.  And  through  the  fibres  of  this  horrible  plari 
passed  purple  tides  of  the  extracted  blood. 

At  this  moment,  as  I  stood  speechless,  overwhelmed 
with  the  intensity  of  my  revulsion,  the  barred  doOil 
which  I  had  not  securely  shut,  swung  softly  open,  anl 
Paula  appeared. 

Her  courage  had  been  stronger  than  her  fear.     NoiT 
that  she  knew  I  was  there,  she  had  the  boldness  to  vffl 
late  the  secrecy  of  this  chamber  of  horrors. 
"Frederick!"  she  cried. 

But  to  her  call  a  bloodrcurdling  shriek  responded.  I 
his  surprise  at  her  sudden  appearance,  Frederick  ha 
recoiled  a  step,  and,  forgetful  of  his  danger,  touche 
with  his  hand  the  monster's  tentacles.  With  lightnin 
rapidity  all  the  hideous  trumpet-mouths  had  seized  upo 
the  hand,  grasping  the  wrist,  the  fore-arm!  Oh,  hoi 
ror !  I  saw  it  drawn  down  by  that  resistless  suctioi 
I  seized  him  about  the  body,  straining  every  muscle  t 
draw  him  from  the  embrace  of  the  terrible  Titane — bt 
the  brute  was  stronger  than  I. 

Then  my  eyes  fell  upon  an  axe  in  the  corner. 
"The  trunk!   the  trunk!"  I  cried  to  Paula;  "cut*i 
hack  it!" 

Weak  as  she  was  with  fright,  she  seized  the  axe  anil 
swung  its  shining  blade  and  struck  one  blow  that  ai 
through  the  very  roots  of  the  plant.  It  seemed  to  mak 
an  effort  to  rise,  to  hurl  itself  at  us,  perhaps,  and  thei 
powerless,  suddenly  collapsed  with  a  flaccid  sound  lik- 
wet  linen,  and  at  the  same  time  I  pulled  the  unfortunat 
Frederick  loose  from  the  relaxed  tentacles. 

Paula  caught  him  in  her  arms.  He  opened  his  eye 
and,  in  a  last  spasm,  fixed  them  on  me  as  he  said 
"Assassin!  you  have  killed  Titane!" 

And  he  fell  back  dead. — Translated  for  the  Argonai 
from  the  French  of  Jules  Lermina. 
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ANATOLE  FRANCE  IN  ENGLISH. 


typical  Examples  of  the  Novelist's  Various  Kinds  of  Work, 


Anatole  France,  the  most  distinguished  of  living 
French  writers,  is  in  his  sixty-seventh  year.  But  he 
vas  fifty  before  he  became  famous.  The  son  of  a  poor 
)Ookseller's  assistant,  he  began  writing  at  an  early  age, 
md  continued  to  court  fortune  with  grim  persistence 
lespite  the  indifference  of  readers.  He  first  arrested 
ittention  by  his  "Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard,"  but 
t  was  not  until  1892  that  he  won  from  critics  and 
mbliq  any  marked  recognition  of  his  genius.  And 
low  a  complete  edition  of  his  books  is  being  rapidly 
mblished  in  an  English  translation. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  work  of 
Vnatole  France  is  the  unusual  literary  culture  to  which 
t  bears  witness.  He  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
^atin  and  Greek  antiquity,  and  is  profoundly  versed  in 
he  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  At  the  same  time 
le  is  notable  for  his  grasp  of  the  trend  of  history  i: 
nodern  France,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  give  his  views 
►f.army  conscription  and  the  relations  of  church  and 
tate.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  his  keenest  sympathies  are 
hose  of  the  bookman,  with  an  affectionate  leaning  to 
he  learning  of  bygone  times.  Hence  his  loving  de- 
criptions  of  countless  bookshops,  and  the  kindly  inter- 
:st  he  ever  shows  in  the  book  hawkers  on  the  quays  of 
he  Seine. 

On  the  side  of  his  classical  learning  Anatole  France 
s  not  unworthily  represented  by  "The  White  Stone," 
irhich  is  little  more  than  a  record  of  the  discussions  of 
i  few  Frenchmen  deeply  interested  in  the  excavation 
if  the  Forum  at  Rome.  The  writer  is  thoroughly  at 
tome  among  the  antiquities  which  are  brought  to  the 
urface  from  time  to  time,  and  in  the  story  of  Gallio 
nanifests  once  more  that  detached  power  of  looking  at 
he  early  days  of  Christianity  which  is  so  striking  a 
eature  of  his  "Judses  Procurator."  This  study  also 
llustrates  that  anti-Semitic  strain  which  at  one  time 
haracterized  the  work  of  the  novelist.  One  extract 
lust  suffice: 

"As  you  are  aware,  my  dear  friends,  it  is  not  sufficient 
d  tolerate  every  religion  ;  we  should  honor  them  all,  believe 
fiat  all  are  sacred,  that  they  are  all  coequal  in  the  sincerity 
f  those  professing  them,  and  that  similar  to  arrows  shot  from 
arious  points  towards  the  same  goal,  they  all  meet  in  the 
osom  of  God.  Alone  the  religion  which  only  tolerates  itself 
an  not  be  endured.  Were  it  to  be  permitted  to  spread,  it 
'ould  absorb  all  others.     Nay,  so  unsociable  a  religion  is  not 

religion,  but  rather  an  abligion,  and  no  longer  a  bond  that 
nites  pious  men,  but  one  severing  that  sacred  bond.  It  is 
ie  most  impious  of  things.  Can,  indeed,  a  greater  insult  be 
ffered  to  the  deity  than  to  worship  it  under  a  particular 
jrm,  while  at  one  and  the  same  time  dooming  it  to  execra- 
on  under  all  the  other  forms  it  assumes  in  the  eyes  of 
len  ? 

"What!  Because  I  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  crowned  with  a 
ushel,  I  am  to  forbid  a  foreigner  from  sacrificing  to  a  Jupiter 
rhose  head  of  hair,  similar  to  the  flower  of  the  hyacinth, 
rops  uncrowned  over  his  shoulders;  and  that,  impious  man 
lat  I  should  be.  I  should  still  consider  myself  a  worshiper 
f  Jupiter !  No,  by  all  means  no  !  The  religious  man  bound 
)  the  immortal  gods  is  equally  bound  to  all  men  by  the 
sligion  _  which  embraces  both  the  earth  and  the  heavens. 
>dious  is  the  error  of  the  Jews  who  believe  they  are  pious  in 
iat  they  worship   their  god  alone  !" 

"They  suffer  themselves  to  be  circumcised  in  his  honor," 
Joke  Annseus  Mela.  "We  have  good  cause  to  dread,  my 
■iends,  the  progress  of  Judaic  customs  in  the  empire.  There 
;,  however,  no  cause  to  fear  that  Romans  and  Greeks  will 
dopt  circumcision." 

Whether  Anatole  France  will  ever  attain  wide  popu- 
irity  among  English-speaking  novel  readers  is  doubt- 
ul.  The  reason  is  that  he  has  such  an  amazing  fer- 
lity  of  ideas.  Of  course  he  is  not  lacking  in  senti- 
ment, or  feeling,  but  mentality  is  so  much  more  strongly 
larked  in  his  work  that  the  facile  reader  may  grow 
reary  of  the  strain.  Ideas  crowd  in  upon  M.  France 
l  such-  an  abundant  measure  that  his  novels  do  not 
fford  him  sufficient  outlet  for  their  expression,  and 
ence  we  have  such  a  book  as  "The  Garden  of  Epi- 
urus,"  which  is  compact  of  thought  rather  than  fancy, 
lere  the  reader  will  find  M.  France's  views  on  the 
roman  question,  on  the  end  of  the  world,  on  the  critical 
alue  of  a  theatre  audience's  judgment  of  a  play,  on  a 
etter  plan  of  creating  the  world,  and  numerous  other 
)pics: 

But  never  think  too  highly  of  yourselves,  my  sisters;  you 
ere  not,  at  your  first  appearance  in  the  world,  perfect  and 
illy  armed.  Your  grandmothers  of  the  days  of  the  mammoth 
nd  the  giant  bear  did  not  wield  the  same  domination  over 
le  prehistoric  hunters  and  cavemen  which  you  possess  over 
s.  You  were  useful  then,  and  necessary,  but  you  were  not 
ivincible.  To  tell  the  truth,  in  those  far-off  ages,  and  for 
mg  afterwards,  you  lacked  charm.  In  those  days  you  were 
ke  men,  and  men  were  like  brutes.  To  make  of  you  the 
:arful  and  wonderful  thing  you  are  today,  to  become  the 
idiflerent  and  sovereign  cause  of  countless  sacrifices  and 
rimes,  you  still  needed  two  things:  Civilization,  which  gave 
du  veils,  and.  Religions,  which  gave  you  scruples.  Since  then 
our  powers  are  perfected  ;  you  are  now  a  mystery,  and  you 
re  a  sin.  Men  dream  of  you  and  lose  their  souls  for  you. 
ou  inspire  longing  and  alarm  ;  love's  delirium  has  come  into 
ie  world.  Yes,  it  is  an  infallible  instinct  inclines  you  to 
iety.  You  are  well  advised  to  love  Christianity.  It  has  mul- 
pHed  your  puissance  tenfold.  Do  you  know  St.  Jerome? 
t  Rome  and  in  Asia  you  inspired  him  with  such  panic  terror 
iat  he  fled  to  escape  you  into  a  frightful  desert.  There  he 
;d  on  roots,  and  the  skin  clung  to  his  fleshless  bones  and  was 
unit  black  by  the  sun,  yet  he  found  you  there  also.  His 
jlitude  was  peopled  with  your  phantoms,  yet  more  alluring 
lan  yourselves. 

For  it  is  a  truth,  only  too  well  proven  by  the  ascetics,  that 
ie  dreams  you  excite  are  more  seductive,  if  that  is  possible, 
lan  the  realities  you  have  in  your  power  to  offer.  Jerome 
ejected  with  equal  horror  your  presence  and  the  remem- 
rance  of  your  presence.  But  in  vain  he  gave  himself  up  to 
ists  and  prayers ;  you  filled  his  life,  from  which  he  had 
spelled  you,  with  hallucinations.  Such  was  the  power  of 
oman  over  a  saint.  I  doubt  if  it  is  as  great  over  an  habitue 
f  the    Moulin-Rouge.     Take    heed   your   empire    be   not   di- 


minished along  with  men's  belief  in  God  ;  beware  you  do  not 
lose  a  portion  of  your  influence  through  ceasing  to  be  a  sin. 

There  was  a  time  when  our  planet  was  not  suitable  for 
mankind  ;  it  was  too  hot  and  moist.  A  time  will  come  when 
it  will  cease  to  be  suitable ;  it  will  be  too  cold  and  dry. 
When  the  sun  goes  out — a  catastrophe  that  is  bound  to  be — 
mankind  will  have  long  ago  disappeared.  The  last  inhabitants 
of  earth  will  be  as  destitute  and  ignorant,  as  feeble  and  dull- 
witted,  as  the  first.  They  will  have  forgotten  all  the  arts  and 
all  the  sciences.  They  will  huddle  wretchedly  in  caves  along- 
side the  glaciers  that  will  then  roll  their  transparent  masses 
over  the  half-obliterated  ruins  of  the  cities  where  now  men 
think  and  love,  suffer  and  hope.  All  the  elms  and  lindens 
will  have  been  killed  by  the  cold ;  and  the  firs  will  be 
left  sole  masters  of  the  frozen  earth.  The  last  desperate 
survivors  of  humankind — desperate  without  so  much  as  realiz- 
ing why  or  wherefore — will  know  nothing  of  us,  nothing  of 
our  genius,  nor  of  our  love  ;  yet  will  they  be  our  latest-born 
children  and  blood  of  our  blood.  A  feeble  flicker  of  the 
regal  intelligence  of  nobler  days,  still  lingering  in  their  dulled 
brains,  will  for  a  while  yet  enable  them  to  hold  their  empire 
over  the  bears  that  have  multiplied  about  their  subterranean 
lurking-places.  Peoples  and  races  will  have  disappeared  be- 
neath the  snow  and  ice,  with  the  towns,  the  highways,  the 
gardens  of  the  old  world.  With  pain  and  difficulty  a  few 
isolated  families  will  keep  alive.  Women,  children,  old  men, 
crowded  pell-mell  in  their  noisome  caves,  will  peep  through 
fissures  in  the  rock  and  watch  a  sombre  sun  mount  the  sky 
above  their  heads ;  dull  yellow  gleams  will  flit  across  his 
disk,  like  flames  playing  about  a  dying  brand,  while  a  dazzling 
snow  of  stars  will  shine  on  all  the  day  long  in  the  black 
heavens,  through  the  icy  air.  This  is  what  they  will  see  ;  but 
in  their  heavy  witlessness  they  will  not  so  much  as  know 
that  they  see  anything.  One  day  the  last  survivor,  callous 
alike  to  hate  and  love,  will  exhale  to  the  unfriendly  sky  the 
last  human  breath.  And  the  globe  will  go  rolling  on,  bearing 
with  it  through  the  silent  fields  of  space  the  ashes  of  hu- 
manity, the  poems  of  Homer,  and  the  august  remnants  of  the 
Greek  marbles,  frozen  to  its  icy  surfaces. 

I  am  going  to  make  a  confession:  If  I  had  created  man 
and  woman,  I  should  have  framed  them  on  a  type  widely 
different  from  that  which  has  actually  prevailed — that  of 
the  higher  mammifers.  I  should  have  made  men  and  women, 
not  to  resemble  the  great  apes  as  they  do,  but  on  the  model  of 
the  insects  which,  after  a  lifetime  as  caterpillars,  change  into 
butterflies  and  for  the  brief  final  term  of  their  existence  have 
no  other  thought  but  to  love  and  be  lovely.  I  should  have 
set  youth  at  the  end  of  the  human  span.  Some  insects,  in 
their  last  metamorphosis,  have  wings  and  no  stomach.  They 
are  reborn  in  this  purified  form  only  to  love  an  hour  and 
die. 

If  I  were  a  god,  or  rather  a  demiurge — for  the  Alexandrine 
philosophers  teach  that  these  minor  works  of  creation  are 
rather  the  business  of  the  demiurge,  or  simply  of  some  jour- 
neyman demon — well,  if  I  were  demiurge  or  demon,  it  is 
these  insects  I  should  have  chosen  as  models  whereon  to 
fashion  mankind.  I  should  have  preferred  man  to  accomplish, 
like  them,  in  the  preliminary  lava  stage  the  disgusting  functions 
necessary  to  nutrition.  In  this  phase,  the  sexes  would  not 
have  been  distinguished,  and  hunger  would  not  have  degraded 
love.  Then  I  should  have  so  arranged  that,  in  a  final  meta- 
morphosis, man  and  woman,  unfurling  glittering  wings,  lived 
awhile  on  dew  and  desire  and  died  in  a  rapturous  kiss.  Thus 
I  should  have  added  love  as  crown  and  recompense  of  their 
mortal  existence.  Yes,  it  would  have  been  better  so.  How- 
ever, I  did  not  make  the  world,  and  the  demiurge  who  under- 
took the  task  did  not  take  advice  from  me.  I  have  my  doubts, 
between  you  and  me,  if  he  ever  consulted  the  philosophers  and 
men  of  parts  at  all. 

On  his  more  fanciful  side  M.  France  may  be  ade- 
quately sampled  from  the  pages  of  "The  Merrie  Tales 
of  Jacques  Tournebroche,"  especially  as  they  illustrate 
in  a  vivid  manner  his  unique  gift  of  irony  and  pictur- 
esque satire.  The  first  tale,  "Olivier's  Brag."  is  an 
admirable  example  of  his  sardonic  method  of  visualizing 
ancient  French  history.  The  Emperor  Charlemagne 
and  his  twelve  peers  are  on  a  visit  to  King  Hugo  of 
Constantinople,  and  being  unable  to  sleep  pass  the  night 
in  making  boasts : 

The   emperor   opened  the   game.     He   said : 

"Let  them  fetch  me,  a-horseback  and  fully  armed,  the  best 
knight  King  Hugo  hath.  I  will  lift  my  sword  and  bring  it 
down  upon  him  in  such  wise  it  shall  cleave  helm  and  hauberk, 
saddle  and  steed,  and  the  blade  shall  delve  a  foot  deep  under- 
ground." 

Guillaume  d'Orange  spake  up  after  the  emperor  and  made 
the   second  brag. 

"I  will  take,"  said  he,  "a  ball  of  iron  sixty  men  can  scarce 
lift,  and  hurl  it  so  mightily  against  the  palace  wall  that  it 
shall  beat  down  sixty  fathoms'  length  thereof." 

Ogier,  the  Dane,  spake  next. 

"Ye  see  yon  proud  pillar  which  bears  up  the  vault.  Tomor- 
row will  I  tear  it  down  and  break  it  like  straw." 

After  which  Renaud  de  Montauban  cried  with  an  oath  : 

"  'Od's  life !  Count  Ogier,  whiles  you  overset  the  pillar, 
I  will  clap  the  dome  on  my  shoulders  and  hale  it  down  to  the 
seashore." 

Gerard  de  Rousillon  it  was  made  the  fifth  brag. 

He  boasted  he  would  uproot  single-handed,  in  one  hour,  all 
the  trees  in  the  royal  pleasaunce. 

Aimer  took  up  his  parable  when  Gerard  was  done. 

"I  have  a  magic  hat,"  said  he,  "made  of  a  sea-calf's  skin, 
which  renders  me  invisible.  I  will  set  it  on  my  head,  and 
tomorrow,  when  as  King  Hugo  is  seated  at  meat,  I  will  eat 
up  his  fish  and  drink  down  his  wine,  I  will  tweak  his  nose  and 
buffet  his  ears.  Not  knowing  whom  or  what  to  blame,  he  will 
clap  all  his  serving-men  in  gaol  and  scourge  them  sore — and 
we  shall  laugh." 

"For  me,"  declared  Huon  de  Bordeaux,  whose  turn  it  was, 
"for  me,  I  am  so  nimble  I  will  trip  up  to  the  king  and  cut  off 
his  beard  and  eyebrows  without  his  knowing  aught  about  the 
matter.  'Tis  a  piece  of  sport  I  will  show  you  tomorrow. 
And  I  shall  have  no  need  of  a  sea-calf  hat  either!" 

Doolin  de  Mayence  made  his  brag,  too.  He  promised  to 
eat  up  in  one  hour  all  the  figs  and  all  the  oranges  and  all  the 
lemons  in  the  king's  orchards. 

Next  the   Due   Xaisme  said  in   this  wise: 

"By  my  faith!  /  will  go  into  the  banquet  hall.  I  will  catch 
up  flagons  and  cups  of  gold  and  fling  them  so  high  they  will 
never  light  down  again  save  to  tumble  into  the  moon." 

Bernard  de   Brabant  then  lifted  his  great  voice: 

"I  will  do  better  yet,"  he  roared.  "Ye  know  the  river  that 
flows  by  Constantinople  is  broad  and  deep,  for  it  is  come  nigh 
its  mouth  by  then,  after  traversing  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  the 
Earthly  Paradise.  Well,  I  will  turn  it  from  its  bed  and  make 
it  flood  the  Great  Square  of  the  city." 

Gerard  de  Viane  said  : 

"Put  a  dozen  knights  in  line  of  array.  And  I  will  tumble 
all  the  twelve  on  their  noses,  only  by  the  wind  of  my  sword." 

It  was  the  Count  Roland  laid  the  twelfth  wager,  in  the 
fashion  following : 

"I  will  take  my  horn,  I  will  go  forth  of  *he  city  and  I  will 


blow  such  a  blast  all  the  gates  of  the  town  will  drop  from 
their  hinges." 

Olivier  alone  had  said  no  word  yet.  He  was  young  and 
courteous,   and  the   emperor  loved   him   dearly. 

"Olivier,  my  son,"  he  asked,  "will  vou  not  make  your  brag 
like   the  rest  of  us  ?" 

"Right  willingly,  sire,"  Olivier  replied.  "Do  you  know  the 
name  of  Hercules  of  Greece?" 

"Yea,  I  have  heard  some  discourse  of  him,"  said  Charle- 
magne. "He  was  an  idol  of  the  misbelievers,  like  the  false 
god    Manhound." 

"Not  so,  sire,"  said  Olivier.  "Hercules  of  Greece  was  a 
knight  among  the  pagans  and  king  of  a  pagan  kingdom.  He 
was  a  gallant  champion  and  stoutly  framed  in  all  his  limbs. 
Visiting  the  court  of  a  certain  emperor  who  had  fifty  daugh- 
ters, virgins,  he  wedded  them  all.  .  .  .  Well,  sire,  an  you 
will.  I  will  lay  my  wager  to  do  after  the  fashion  of  Hercules 
of   Greece."  » 

All  the  boasts  were  made  good,  Olivier  being  particu- 
larly successful  in  sustaining  the  repute  of  his  nation. 
Another  story  of  mediaeval  flavor  is  that  entitled  "A 
Good  Lesson  Well  Learnt,"  which  concerns  a  much- 
wooed  wife  whose  confessor  was  greatly  troubled  at 
her  light  behavior: 

On  his  return  from  Italy  Brother  Jean  Turelure  presented 
himself  before  Mme.  Violante  and  told  her  he  had  brought 
what  she   desired. 

"Look,  madame,"  he  said,  and  drew  from  under  his  gown 
a  death's-head. 

"Here,  madame,  is  vour  mirror.  This  death's-head  was 
given  me  for  that  of  the  prettiest  woman  in  all  Venice.  She 
was  what  you  are,  and  you  will  be  much  like  her  anon." 

Mme.  Violante,  mastering  her  surprise  and  horror,  answered 
the  good  father  in  a  well-assured  voice  that  she  understood 
the  lesson  he  would  teach  her  and  she  would  not  fail  to  profit 
thereby. 

"I  shall  aye  have  present  in  my  mind,  good  brother,  the 
mirror  you  have  brought  me  from  Venice,  wherein  I  see  my 
likeness  not  as  I  am  at  present,  but  as  doubtless  I  soon  shall 
be.  I  promise  vou  to  govern  my  behavior  by  this  salutary 
thought." 

Brother  Jean  Turelure  was  far  from  expecting  such  pious 
words.     He   expressed   some   satisfaction. 

"So,  madame,"  he  murmured,  "you  see  yourself  the  need 
of  altering  your  ways.  You  promise  me  henceforth  to  govern 
your  behavior  by  the  thought  this  fleshless  skull  hath  brought 
home  to  you.  Will  you  not  make  the  same  promise  to  God 
as  you  have  to  me  ?" 

She  asked  if  indeed  she  must,  and  he  assured  her  it  be- 
hooved her  so  to  do. 

"Well,  I  will  give  this  promise  then,"  she  declared. 

"Madame,  this  is  very  well.  There  is  no  going  back  on  your 
word  now." 

"I  shall  not  go  back  on  it,  never  fear." 

Having  won  this  binding  promise,  Brother  Jean  Turelure  left 
the  place,  radiant  with  satisfaction.  And  as  he  went  from 
the  house  he  cried  out  loud  in  the  street : 

"Here  is  a  good  work  done !  By  our  Lord  God's  good  help,  I 
have  turned  and  set  in  the  way  towards  the  gate  of  Paradise 
a  lady,  who,  albeit  not  sinning  precisely  in  the  way  of  wicked- 
ness spoken  of  by  the  prophet,  yet  was  wont  to  employ  for 
men's  temptation  the  clay  whereof  the  Creator  had  kneaded 
her  that  she  might  serve  and  adore  him  withal.  She  will 
forsake  these  naughty  habits  to  adopt  a  better  life.  I  have 
thoroughly  changed  her.     Praise  be  to  God  !" 

Hardly  had  the  good  brother  gone  down  the  stairs  when 
Messire  Philippe  de  Coetquis  ran  up  them  and  scratched  at 
Mme.  Violante's  door.  She  welcomed  him  with  a  beaming 
smile,  and  led  him  into  a  closet,  furnished  with  carpets  and 
cushions  galore,  wherein  he  had  never  been  admitted  before. 
From  this  he  augured  well.  He  offered  her  sweetmeats  he 
had  in  a  box. 

"Here  be  sugar-olums  to  suck,  madame  ;  they  are  sweet  and 
sugared,  but  not   so   sweet  as  your  lips." 

To  which  the  lady  retorted  he  was  a  vain,  silly  fop  to 
make  boast  of  a  fruit  he  had  never  tasted. 

He  answered  her  meetly,  kissing  her  forthwith  on  the 
mouth. 

That  the  novelist  has  another,  a  tenderer,  side  to  his 
nature  is  shown  by  his  sketches  of  child  life  in  town 
and  country,  one  example  of  which  may  be  given  : 

Among  the  most  touching  of  the  antiquities  treasured  in  the 
Louvre  Museum  is  a  fragment  of  marble,  worn  and  cracked  in 
many  places,  but  on  which  can  still  be  clearly  made  out  two 
maidens  holding  each  a  flower  in  her  hand.  Both  are  beautiful 
figures  ;  they  were  young  when  Greece  was  young.  They  say 
it  was  the  age  of  perfect  beauty.  The  sculptor  who  has  left 
us  their  image  represents  them  in  profile,  offering  each  other 
one  of  those  lotus  flowers  that  were  deemed  sacred.  In  the 
blue  cups  of  their  blossoms  the  world  quaffed  oblivion  of  the 
ills  of  life.  Our  men  of  learning  have  given  much  thought 
to  these  two  maidens.  They  have  turned  over  many  books 
to  find  out  about  them,  big  books,  bound  some  in  parchment, 
others  in  vellum,  and  many  in  pigskin  ;  but  they  have  never 
fathomed  the  reason  why  the  two  beautiful  maidens  hold  up  a 
flower  in   their  hands. 

What  they  could  not  discovei  after  so  much  labor  and 
thought,  so  many  arduous  days  and  sleepless  nights,  Mile. 
Suzanne  knew   in  a  moment. 

Her  papa  had  taken  her  to  the  Louvre,  where  he  had  busi- 
ness. Mile.  Suzanne  looked  wonderingly  at  the  antiques,  and 
seeing  gods  with  missing  arms  and  legs  and  heads,  she  said 
to  herself:  "Ah!  yes,  these  are  the  grown-up  gentleman's 
dolls;  I  see  now  gentlemen  break  their  dollies  the  same  as 
little  girls  do."  But  when  she  came  to  the  two  maidens  whe, 
each  of  them,  hold  a  flower,  she  threw  a  kiss,  because  they 
looked   so   charming.     Then   her   father  asked   her: 

"Why  do  they  give  each  other  a  flower?" 

And  Suzanne  answered  at  once: 

"To  wish  each  other  a  happy  birthday." 

Then,  after  thinking  a  moment,  she  added  : 

"They  have  the  same  birthday ;  they  are  both  alike  and 
they  are  offering  each  other  the  same  flower.  Girl  friends 
should  always  have  the  same  birthday." 

Now  Suzanne  is  far  away  from  the  Louvre  and  the  old 
Greek  marbles;  she  is  in  the  kingdom  of  the  birds  and  the 
flowers.  She  is  spending  the  bright  spring  days  in  the 
meadows  under  shelter  of  the  woods.  She  plays  in  the  gra^. 
and  that  is  the  sweetest  sort  of  play.  She  remembers  today 
is  her  little  friend  Jacqueline's  birthday  ;  and  so  she  is  going 
to  pick  flowers  which   she  will  give   Jacqueline,   and   kiss   her. 

Although  different  translators  have  been  employed  in 
rendering  the  various  volume?,  tinder  the  capable  editor- 
ship of  Frederic  Chapman,  a  commendably  high  level 
of  excellence  has  been  reached.  And  the  books  are 
admirably  printed  on  superior  paper  and  tastefully 
bound. 

The    White    Stone.     The    Garden    of    Epicui 
The  Merrie  Tales  of  Jacques  Tournebroche.     By 
Anatole  France.     New  York:  John  Lane  Compam 
net  per  volume. 
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THE  SOUL  OF  GOLF. 


Beauty  and  Fascination  of  the  Game. 


Nearly  every  one  who  writes  about  a  game  essays  to 
prove  that  it  is  similar  to  "the  great  game,  the  game  of 
life."  Golf  has  not  escaped,  and  numberless  scribes  in 
endeavoring  to  account  for  the  fascination  of  golf  have 
used  the  old  threadbare  tale.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  golf 
is  about  as  unlike  the  game  of  life  as  any  game  could 
well  be.  As  played  now  it  has  come  to  be  almost  an 
exact  science,  and  everybody  knows  exactly  what  one 
is  trying  to  do.  This  would  not  be  mistaken  for  a  de- 
scription of  the  game  of  life.  In  that  game  a  man  may 
be  hopelessly  "off  the  line,"  buried  "in  the  rough,"  or 
badly  "bunkered,"  and  nobody  be  the  wiser.  It  is  not 
so  in  golf.  There  is  no  double  life  here.  All  is  open, 
and  every  one  knows  what  the  player  is  striving  for. 
The  least  deflection  from  his  line,  and  the  onlooker 
knows  he  did  not  mean  it.  It  is  seen  instantly.  In  that 
other  game  it  may  remain  unseen  for  years,  for  ever. 
Explaining  the  fascination  of  anything  seems  to  be 
a  thankless  kind  of  task,  and  in  any  case  to  be  a  work 
of  supererogation.  The  fascination  should  be  sufficient. 
Explaining  it  seems  almost  like  tearing  a  violet  to  pieces 
to  admire  its  structure:  but  many  have  tried,  and  many 
have  failed,  and  there  are  many  who  do  not  feel  the 
fascination  as  they  should,  because  they  do  not  know  the 
soul  of  golf.  One  can  not  appreciate  the  true  beauty  of 
golf  unless  one  knows  it  thoroughly. 

Curiously  enough,  many  of  our  best  players  are  ex- 
tremely mechanical  in  their  play.  They  play  beautiful 
and  accurate  shots,  but  they  have  no  idea  how  or  why 
they  produce  them:  and  the  strange  thing  about  it  is 
that  although  golf  is,  perhaps,  as  mechanical  a  game  as 
there  is,  those  who  play  it  mechanically  only  get  the 
husk  of  it.     They  miss  the  soul  of  the  game. 

Golf  is  really  one  of  the  simplest  of  outdoor  games, 
if  not,  indeed,  the  simplest,  and  it  does  not  require  much 
intelligence:  yet  it  is  quite  one  of  the  most  difficult  to 
play  well,  for  it  demands  the  greatest  amount  of  me- 
chanical accuracy.  This,  on  consideration,  is  apparent. 
The  ball  is  the  smallest  ball  we  use.  the  striking  face 
of  the  club  is  the  smallest  thing  used  in  field  sports  for 
hitting  a  ball,  and,  most  important,  perhaps,  of  all.  it  is 
farther  away  from  the  eye  than  any  other  ball-striking 
implement,  except,  perhaps,  the  polo  stick,  in  which 
game  we,  of  course,  have  a  much  larger  ball  and  strik- 
ing surface. 

In  all  games  of  skill,  and  in  all  sports  where  the  ob- 
ject is  propelling  anything  to  a  given  point,  one  always 
tries,  almost  instinctively,  to  get  the  eye  as  much  in  line 
with  the  ball  or  missile  and  the  objective  point  as  pos- 
sible. This  is  seen  in  throwing  a  stone,  aiming  a  cata- 
pult, a  gun  or  an  arrow,  in  cueing  at  a  billiard  ball,  and 
in  many  other  ways,  but  in  golf  it  is  impracticable.  The 
player  must  make  his  stroke  with  his,  eye  anywhere 
from  four  to  six  feet  away  from  his  little  club  face. 
One  may  say  that  this  is  so  in  hockey,  cricket,  and 
lawn  tennis.  So.  in  a  modified  degree,  it  is.  but  the 
great  difference  is  that  in  all  these  games  there  is  an 
infinitely  larger  margin  of  error  than  there  is  in  golf. 
At  these  games  a  player  may  be  yards  off  his  intended 
line  and  yet  play  a  fine  stroke,  to  the  applause  of  the 
onlookers :  while  he  alone  knew  that  it  was  accident  and 
not  design. 

The  charm  of  golf  is  in  part  that  its  demand  is  in- 
exorable. It  lays  down  the  one  path — the  straight  one. 
It  must  be  followed  even'  step,  or  there  is  trouble. 

Then  there  is  in  golf  the  sheer  beauty  of  the  flight 
of  the  ball,  and  the  almost  sensuous  delight  that  comes 
to  the  man  who  created  that  beauty,  and  knows  how  and 
why  he  did  it.  There  is  almost  at  any  time  beauty  in 
the  flight  of  a  golf  ball  well  and  plainly  driven,  but  for 
grace  and  the  poetry  of  flight  give  me  the  wind-cheater 
that  skims  away  from  one"s  club  across  the  smooth 
green  sward,  almost  clipping  the  daisies  in  its  flight,  ere 
it  soars  aloft  with  a  swallow-like  buoyancy,  and  curving 
gracefully,  pitches  dead  on  the  green. 

Many  a  man  can  play  that  stroke.  Many  a  man  does. 
Xot  one  in  fifty  knows  how  he  puts  the  beauty  into 
his  stroke.  Xot  one  in  fifty  would  be  interested  if  you 
were  to  start  telling  him  the  scientific  reason  for  that 
ball's  beautiful  flight.  The  mechanics  of  golf  sound 
hard  and  unromantic,  yet  the  man  who  does  not  under- 
stand them  suffers  in  his  game,  and  in  his  enjoyment  of 
it  That  wind-cheater  was  to  him.  during  its  flight 
through  the  air,  merely  a  golf  ball;  a  golf  ball  'twas 
and  nothing  more.  To  the  other  man  it  is  a  faithful 
little  friend  sent  out  to  do  a  certain  thing  in  a  certain 
way.  and  all  the  time  it  is  flying  and  running  it  is  send- 
ing its  message  back  to  the  man  who  can  take  it — but 
how  few  can.  They  do  not  know  what  the  soul  of  golf 
means.  So.  when  our  golfer  pulls  or  slices  his  ball 
badly,  and  then — does  the  usual  thing,  he  can  not  take 
the  message  that  comes  back  to  him.  He  only  knows 
the  half  of  golf,  and  he  does  not  care  about  the  other, 
because  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  missing.  He  is 
like  the  man  who  is  fond,  of  music,  but  is  tone-deaf. 
There  are  many  such.  He  may  sit  and  drink  in  sweet 
sounds  and  enjoy  them,  but  he  misses  the  linked  sweet- 
ness and  the  message  that  comes  to  his  more  fortunate 
br  /ther  who  has  the  ear — and  the  knowledge. 

There  is  in  England  a  curious  idea  that  directly  one 
a-  quires  a  scientific  knowledge  of  a  game  one  must 
c  rase  to  have  an  interest  in  it  so  full  as  he  who  merely 
-  it  by  guesswork.  There  can  be  no  greater  mis- 
take than  this.  If  a  game  is  worth  playing  well,  it  is 
worth  knowing  well,  and  knowing  it  well  can  not  mean 


loving  it  less.  It  is  this  peculiar  idea  that  has  put  Eng- 
land so  much  in  the  background  of  the  world's  athletic 
field  of  late  years.  We  have  here  much  of  the  best 
brawn  and  bone  in  the  world,  but  we  must  give  the 
brain  its  place.  Then  will  England  come  to  her  own 
again. 

England  is  in  many  ways  paying  now  for  her  lack 
of  thoroughness  in  athletic  sports.  Time  was  when  it 
was  a  stock  gibe  at  John  Bull's  expense  that  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  making  muscle  and  washing  it.  Then 
it  was,  I  am  afraid,  sour  grapes.  England  had  all  the 
championships.  The  joke  is  "off"  now.  The  grapes 
are  no  longer  sour.  The  championships  are  well  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  world — anywhere  but  in  Eng- 
land: and  we  say  it  does  not  matter,  that  the  chief  end 
of  games  is  not  winning  them.  Xor  is  it:  but  we  did 
not  talk  like  that  when  we  were  winning  them,  and 
the  trouble  is  not  so  much  that  we  are  losing,  as  the 
manner  in  which  we  are  losing.  The  fact  is  that  we 
are  losing  because  our  players  do  not  know  the  soul  of 
the  game.  Where  is  the  soul  of  English  cricket?  Ask 
Lilley.  He  was  the  only  Englishman  who  had  any  of 
it  about  him  during  the  last  test  at  Lord's.  As  it  is 
wTith  cricket  so  it  is  with  many  of  our  games.  The 
ideal  is  lost  in  the  prosaic  grappling  for  cups  or  medals, 
in  the  merely  vulgar  idea  of  success.  Thus  it  comes 
to  pass  that  many  will  not  be  content  to  get  to  the  soul 
of  a  game  in  the  natural  way,  by  long  and  loving 
familiarity  with  it. 

Hordes  of  people  are  joining  the  ranks  of  the  golfers, 
and  their  constant  cry  is,  "Teach  me  the  swing,"  and 
after  a  lesson  or  two  at  the  wrong  end  of  golf,  for  a 
beginner,  they  go  forth  and  cut  the  country  into  strips 
and  think  they  are  playing  golf.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
those  who  have  the  soul  of  golf  are  in  imminent  daily 
peril  of  losing  their  own? 

One  who  would  know  the  soul  of  golf  must  begin 
even  as  would  one  who  will  know  the  soul  of  music. 
There  is  no  more  chance  for  one  to  gather  up  the  soul 
of  golf  in  a  hurry  than  there  is  for  that  same  one  to 
understand  Wagner  in  a  week. 

It  is  this  vulgar  rushing  impatience  to  be  out  and 
doing  while  one  is  still  merely  a  nuisance  to  one's  fel- 
lows, that  causes  so  much  irritation  and  unpleasantness 
on  many  links :  that  prevents  many  persons  from  start- 
ing properly,  and  becoming  in  due  course  quite  good 
players:  for  it  is  manifest  that  the  "rusher"  is  starting 
to  learn  his  game  upside  down.  as.  indeed,  most  pro- 
fessionals and  books  teach  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  right  way  to  teach  anything  is  to  give  the  be- 
ginner the  easiest  task  first.  About  the  easiest  stroke 
in  golf  is  a  six-inch  put.  That  is  where  one  should 
start  a  learner.  The  drive  is  the  stroke  in  golf  that 
offers  the  greatest  possibility  of  error,  so  he  is  always 
started  with  it.  It  is  his  own  fault.  "Teach  me  the 
swing."  is  the  insistent  cry  of  the  beginner,  who  does 
not  know  that  he  is  losing  the  best  part  of  golf  up- 
turning it  upside  down.  He  will  never  enjoy  it,  nor 
play  so  good  and  confident  a  game  as  he  would  do  were 
he  to  work  his  way  gradually  and  naturally  from  his 
putter  to  his  mashie,  to  his  niblick,  his  iron,  his  cleek, 
his  brassey.  and  his  driver.  Such  a  one  may  come  to 
an  intimate  knowledge  and  love  of  the  game.  The 
rusher  may  play  golf,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
he  gets  to  the  soul  of  the  game. 

A  very  good  golfer,  in  reviewing  a  golf  book  some 
time  ago.  stated  that  he  did  not  care  in  the  least  what 
happened  while  the  ball  was  in  the  air,  that  all  he  cared 
about  was  getting  it  there.  He  has  played  golf  since 
he  was  five  years  old,  but  he  has  clearly  missed  the  soul 
of  the  game. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dilate  upon  the  wonderful 
spread  of  golf  throughout  the  world.  An  industrious 
journalist  some  time  ago  marked  a  map  of  England 
wherever  there  was  a  golf  club.  It  looked  as  though 
it  had  been  sprinkled  with  black  pepper.  It  is  not  hard 
to  understand  this  marvelous  increase  in  the  popularitv 
of  the  great  game,  for  golf  is  undoubtedly  a  great  game. 
The  motor  has,  unquestionably,  played  a  great  part  in 
its  development.  Many  of  the  courses,  particularly  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  are  most  beautifully  situated. 
Many  of  the  club-houses  are  models  of  comfort,  and 
some  of  them  are  castles.  The  game  itself  is  suitable 
for  the  octogenarian  dodderer  who  merely  wants  to  in- 
fuse a  little  interest  into  his  morning  walk,  or  it  may  be 
turned  into  a  severe  test  of  endurance  for  the  young 
athlete:  so  no  wonder  it  prospers. 

There  is  a  wonderful  freemasonry  among  golfers. 
This  is  not  the  least  of  the  many  charms  of  the  game, 
and  to  him  who  really  knows  it  and  loves  it  as  it  de- 
serves to  be  loved,  the  sign  of  the  club  is  a  passport 
round  the  world. — P.  A.  Vaile,  in  Fortnightly  Review. 
■  ■■ 

The  interchange  of  trees  among  the  various  conti- 
nents is  a  most  interesting  development  of  modern 
civilization.  Besides  the  white  pine.  Europe  has  taken 
from  us  the  Douglas  fir  and  the  black  walnut,  and  we 
have  taken  the  eucalyptus  from  Australia  and  the  Xor- 
way  spruce,  and  Scotch  and  Austrian  pine  from  Europe. 


RACES  IN  THE  AIR. 


Aeroplaning    Has    Become    a    Sport    as    Normal    as   Cross- 
Country  Motoring. 


The  first  Chinese  Senate  will  meet  in  October  next. 
It  will  be  composed  of  fourteen  noble  princes  of  the  im- 
perial family,  twelve  representatives  of  the  Manchu 
and  Chinese  nobility,  seventeen  noble  princes  from  the 
provinces,  six  clansmen,  thirty-two  ministers  and 
officials,  and  ten  lawyers. 


Guatemalan    railroads    will    soon    connect    with    the 
Mexican  system,  when  a  gap  of  twenty  miles  is  closed. 


American  newspapers  fill  some  space  with  accounts 
of  air  flights  by  pioneers  in  the  art,  but  to  no  such 
extent  as  do  the  journals  of  England.  France,  and  Ger- 
many. Aeroplaning  is  in  the  exhibition  stage  here  as 
yet.  compared  with  its  standing  in  serious  interest 
abroad.  In  the  London  Express  of  August  S.  there  is 
a  column  description  of  a  flight  from  Cardiff  to  London 
at  night,  and  the  tale  of  the  aviator's  success  steering 
by  the  stars.  Following  this  story,  which  is  but  little 
more  interesting  than  an  earlier  account  of  a  flight 
across  the  Irish  Sea,  or  that  previous  round  trip  over 
the  English  Channel  and  back,  is  a  letter  from  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  paper,  telling  of  some  remarkable 
air-flights  from  Issy  to  Troves.  This  is  the  brief  but 
entertaining  story  of  the  event : 

Cross-country  aeroplaning  has  become  a  sport  as  nor- 
mal as  cross-country  motoring. 

Out  of  eight  aeroplanes  which  started  today  at  day- 
break from  Issy.  outside  Paris,  for  Troves — the  first 
eighty-five-mile  lap  of  a  500-mile  flight  along  the  east- 
ern frontier  and  back  to  Paris — six  arrived  with  perfect 
ease,  doing  the  distance  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Two  hundred  thousand  Parisians  streamed  out  of 
Paris  in  the  dead  of  night  towards  Issy.  They  went  out 
by  motor-car,  on  foot,  in  cabs,  on  bicycles,  and  by  train. 
The  trains  were  thronged  with  human  beings  inside  the 
carriages  and  outside  them — on  the  tender,  on  the  steps 
up  to  the  double-story  carriages,  on  the  footboards,  and 
even  on  the  roofs. 

By  four  o'clock  the  great  aviation  ground  was  ringed 
round,  fifteen  and  twenty  deep,  with  people,  and  on  the 
heights  near  it  were  many  thousands  more. 

They  started  off  soon  after  five  o'clock.  The  first 
man  off  was  Aubrun  on  a  Bleriot.  He  circled  the 
course,  rose  till  he  looked  no  bigger  than  a  lark  seen  in 
the  sky.  and  disappeared  into  the  rosy  mist  of  early 
morning  towards  the  east. 

Five  minutes  after  him  Leblanc  flew  off.  then  Mamet 
To  me  the  most  extraordinary  thing  about  it  all  was 
if  I  may  coin  a  word — its  "matter-of-courseness."  A 
few  months  ago,  when  an  aeroplane  ran  along  the 
ground  spectators  said.  "How  wonderful !  Will  it  fly  ?" 
Today  we  watched  it  go  with  no  more  emotion  than  that 
with  which  we  watch  motor-cars  starting  on  a  race. 

In  eighty-five  minutes  six  of  the  eight  starters  had 
dropped  into  Troves  from  their  eighty-five-mile  flight. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  flew  further  than  that,  for 
most  of  them  missed  their  way  once  or  twice,  in  spite 
of  the  flags  which  marked  the  route. 

The  most  amusing  adventure  happened  to  Weymann, 
who  did  not  reach  Troves  till  two  o'clock.  He  lost  his 
way  twice.  The  second  time,  at  a  village  called  Coole, 
he  dropped  into  a  field  where  a  man  was  at  work,  and 
asked  him  the  quickest  way  to  Troves.  The  man  began 
explaining.  "I  wish  you'd  come  with  me."  said  Wey- 
mann. and  leaving  his  spade  (he  was  digging  potatoes), 
the  peasant  climbed  into  the  aeroplane.  He  was  carried 
twenty  miles  in  twenty  minutes,  received  something  for 
himself,  and  put  on  the  high  road  to  find  his  way  home 
again,  while  Weymann  flew  on  into  Troves. 

The  airmen  will  compete  for  a  number  of  prizes  at 
Troves  tomorrow.  On  Tuesday  they  will  fly  the  one 
hundred  miles  to  Xancy. 

Three  French  officers  who  were  to  have  taken  part  in 
the  flight  from  Paris  to  Troves  today,  and  who  did  not 
line  up  at  the  start,  have  made  an  even  more  sensa- 
tional flight. 

They  received  definite  orders  from  the  War  Office 
this  morning  to  be  prepared  to  start  at  any  moment 
An  hour  later  each  man  received  instructions  to  start 
at  a  fixed  hour  to  fly  to  Xancy.  on  the  eastern  frontier, 
and  land  at  a  stated  point  and  at  a  stated  hour. 

Captain  Fequant  and  Captain  Cannermann,  on  Far- 
man  biplanes,  each  with  a  brother  officer  on  board,  who  I 
took  photographs  and  observations,  and  Captain  del 
Caumont,  on  a  Sommer  biplane,  carried  out  their  pro-l 
gramme  without  a  hitch,  proving  the  immense  value  of  j 
the  aeroplane  in  wartime.  They  arrived  not  only  at  the  I 
exact  spot  on  which  they  were  told  to  land,  but  started  I 
and  arrived  to  the  minute  of  their  instructions. 

The  news  of  this  feat,  which  was  only  known  in  I 
Paris  late  this  evening,  caused  an  even  greater  sensa-j 
tion  than  the  beginning  of  the  500-mile  circuit. 

Since  the  above  was  written  a  Chicago  aviator  has  J 
surprised  England  and  France  with  a  feat  that  makes  I 
him  for  the  moment  the  king  of  the  game.  On  August  j 
18  John  B.  Moissant,  who  says  he  was  born  in  Chicago,  I 
flew  across  the  English  Channel  from  Calais  to  Tilman- 1 
stone  with  a  passenger.  Ffis  achievement  far  sur- 
passed the  feats  of  Bleriot.  De  Lesseps.  and  the  English  | 
aviator,  Rolls,  who  afterwards  was  killed  at  Bourne- J 
mouth.  All  of  these  men  flew  across  the  channel,  but  I 
none  carried  a  passenger. 

The  two-man  flight  from  France  to  England  was  the  ! 
more  astonishing  because  Moissant  is  an  amateur  and } 
took  up  aviation  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  was  bom ; 
of  Spanish  parents  and  is  thirty-five  years  old.  He  is  f 
of  slight  build,  but  the  mechanic  whom  he  carried  as  a 
passenger  weighs  1S7  pounds.  By  profession  Moiss; 
is  an  architect. 

Although  three  fine  specimen  skeletons  of  the  saur 
pod  dinosaur  have  been  dug  up  in  Utah  recently,  none 
equals  the  diplodocus  in  length. 


Ugust  27,  1910. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Ailsa  Paige. 

Having  decided  upon  a  hero  with  a  past, 
£r.  Chambers  no  doubt  felt  it  necessary  that 
is  heroine  should  be  a  widow.  But  Ailsa 
ras  not  much  of  a  widow ;  she  had  worn  the 
manacles  of  a  loveless  marriage,"  and,  again, 
her  marriage  had  been  one  of  romantic  pity, 
orn  of  the  ignorance  of  her  immaturity." 
lesides,  she  was  "very  young"  at  the  time, 
nd  her  husband  was  only  "a  gentle,  sweet- 
;mpered  invalid,  dreamy,  romantic,  and  piti- 
illy  confident  of  life,  the  days  of  which  were 
Iready  numbered."  Still,  there  is  no  blink- 
ig  the  fact  that  Ailsa  was  a  widow.  That 
eing  the  case,  has  not  Mr.  Chambers  made 
er  somewhat  particular  for  a  widow,  or 
■ould  he  have  his  reader  infer  that  it  was 
ecause  she  was  a  widow  she  was  so  particu- 
ir?  It's  a  bit  of  puzzle  any  way,  even  as 
.ilsa  herself  is.  In  the  early  days  of  her  ac- 
uaintance  with  Berkley  she  is  somewhat  for- 
ard  :  as  she  knows  him  better  she  becomes 
yy.  Vet  what  she  knew  at  the  last  hardly 
xceeded  what  she  guessed  at  the  first.  Berk- 
:y,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  quite  a  match 
>r  Ailsa  is  the  enigma  of  his  nature.  Per- 
aps  he  would  have  been  easier  to  un- 
erstand  had  the  reader  made  his  acquaintance 
efore  that  stormy  interview  with  the  man 
ho  might  and  yet  might  not  be  his  father. 
ut  taking  him  as  Mr.  Chambers  depicts  him, 
e  is  an  odd  creature  of  whom  anything  might 
s  predicated.  One  of  the  irritating  things 
tout  him  is  that  it  takes  him  such  an  uncon- 
:ionable  time  to  make  up  his  mind  to  enlist 
>r  the  Civil  War,  but,  that,  presumably,  is  in- 
;nded  to  illustrate  a  phase  of  his  character. 
■though  a  mere  shadow  compared  with  the 
[her  talking  and  doing  persons  of  the  story- 
le  placid  Burgess,  valet  and  lover  of  cigars, 

perhaps  the  best  drawn  and  most  consistent 
laracter  in  the  book.  As  "faithless  a  valet 
;  any  servant  who  ever  watered  wine,  lost 
gimcrack,  or  hooked  a  weed."  Burgess  is  at 
ast  human  and  understandable.  To  say  that 
F  Ailsa  and  Berkley  would  be  too  great  a 
larity.  But  of  course  Mr.  Chambers  paints 
>  usual  with  a  broad  and  swinging  style,  and 
hen  the  love-making  has  to  be  turned  on  he 
in  still  "deliver  the  goods"  of  a  genuine 
>phomore   brand. 

Ailsa  Paige.  Bv  Robert  W.  Chambers.  New 
ork:    D.    Appleton   &  Co.;   $1.50. 


The  Glory  and  the  Abyss. 
Village  life  in  England  has  rarely  been  por- 
ayed  with  such  keen  insight  and  such  whole- 
>me  sympathy  with  the  strain  of  good  in 
iings  evil  as  Mr.  Brown  manifests  in  this 
rrestive  story-  The  dominating  figure  is 
eter  Bonoor,  a  poor  gardener  in  the  squire's 
:rvice,  "not  altogether  of  common  soul,"  but 
is  drunken  father,  his  tearful  mother,  his 
sters — Gladys,  the  beauty,  who  had  gone  off 
i  London  to  a  nameless  life,  and  Elsie,  about 
horn  and  the  young  squire  sinister  stories 
re  afloat — and  Bob,  who  "had  large,  soft, 
isorderly  emotions,  and  never  could  be  alone 
ith  a  girl  without  wanting  to  kiss  her,"  are 
il  visualized  with  unusual  power,  while  the 
>wly  home  of  the  family,  and  the  Blue  Boar, 
ith  its  "mediaeval  look  outside  and  a  power- 
ll  smell  inside,"  are  drawn  with  a  master 
mch.  It  is,  indeed,  an  exceedingly  real  world 
lat  Mr.  Brown  has  depicted,  and  yet  the  char- 
ter of  Peter,  with  his  unselfish  spirit,  his 
sep  love  for  his  parents  and  brothers  and 
sters.  and  his  high  if  dimly  realized  ideals, 
as  a  transforming  influence  which  lifts  the 
ory  to  a  serene  atmosphere.  Not  less  sue- 
;ssful  has  the  author  been  in  handling  the 
icar  of  the  parish  and  his  learned  brother, 
le  professor,  who  is  sensitive  to  the  glory 
i  country  life  and  not  ignorant  of  the  abyss 
t  sin  and  narrow-mindedness  over  which  that 
ory  hovers.  No  wonder  Peter,  who  was  so 
ose  to  the  misery  of  it  all,  should  have 
tought  Haeckel's  "Riddle  of  the  Universe"  a 
tunny"  title  for  a  book,  and  not  been  "held 
.  awe  by  it,  as  life's  amateurs  are  apt  to  be." 
is  Peter's  fate  to  die  of  a  savage  blow  dealt 
im  by  the  sensual  young  squire  of  the  vil- 
ge,  who  had  ruined  two  of  his  sisters,  and 
•  die  without  breathing  a  word  as  to  his  as- 
iilant,  but  he  does  not  pass  away  before  his 
inistry  is  ended. 

The  Glory  and  the  Abyss.     By  Vincent  Brown. 
ew  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;   $1-25  net. 

The  Golden  Centipede. 
Although  depending  for  its  interest  upon 
ystery,  "The  Golden  Centipede"  is  better 
ritten  than  is  usual  with  that  type  of  novel, 
nd  the  characters  are  much  more  than  lay 
?ures.  This  is  specially  true  of  Major  Sin- 
air  and  "The  Babe,"  who  meet  on  a  steamer 
mud  for  German  West  Africa,  and  are  speed- 
f  involved  in  relations  of  piquant  interest, 
i  fact,  the  boat  has  hardly  got  under  weigh 
:fore  the  major's  sister  is  in  possession  of 
mysterious  centipeded  jewel,  and  shortly 
ter  has  an  actual  centipede  of  a  poisonous 
nd  crawling  over  her  person.  On  the  sur- 
ce  it  might  seem  as  though  Miss  Sinclair 
m  given  no  cause  for  these  untoward  hap- 
:nings,  but  her  relationship  to  Jhe  major  ex- 
ains  it  all  in  due  course.  And  "The  Babe" 
'oves  to  be — but  there,  to  explain  who  "The 
ahe"  was  would  spoil  the  reader's  enjoyment 
the  tale.     And  no   reader  would   forgive 


that,  for  the  story  must  be  read  for  the  sake 
of  its  unusual  plot,  which  holds  the  attention 
from  its  earliest  stages  and  leads  to  an  un- 
expected development.  There  are  some  ex- 
citing adventures  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  and 
the  author  does  not  omit  to  pay  that  tribute 
to  love's  passion  without  which  Major  Sin- 
clair's  adventures   would   be   incomplete. 

The    Golden*    Centipede.     Bv     Louise     Gerard. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 


Makers  of  Sorrow  and  Joy. 
Here  is  a  plea  for  the  division  of  mankind 
in  the  future  into  the  two  classes  of  those  who 
make  sorrow  and  those  who  make  joy.  Far 
better,  the  author  thinks,  than  an  ardent 
search  after  the  true  meaning  of  destiny  is 
the  ambition  to  never  cause  sorrow  and  al- 
ways to  be  a  perpetual  source  of  joy.  At  the 
same  time  the  book  distinguishes  between 
"those  who  wantonly  cause  suffering  through 
altruism  and  those  who  are  makers  of  sorrow 
through  selfishness  and  thoughtlessness."  The 
discussion,  which  is  often  very  much  in  the 
air  and  is  marked  by  frequent  repetition,  em- 
braces unconscious  criminals,  equality,  griev- 
ances, and  complaints,  what  men  think  of 
women,  what  women  think  of  men,  and  friend- 
ship. Inevitably  the  American  woman  is  held 
up  as  an  evil  example.  "The  influence  of  the 
American  woman  has  contributed  largely  to 
develop,  in  the  minds  of  certain  European 
women,  an  idea  that  the  object  of  a  husband's 
or  a  father's  life  is  to  put  in  evidence  the 
woman's  personality,  equipping  her  with  all 
the  arms  that  insure  victory.  Is  it  not  right, 
we  are  asked,  that  the  man  should  work  to 
adorn  the  woman,  and  show  her  off  to  the 
best  advantage,  allowing  her  to  develop  all 
the  instincts  of  coquetry  and  elegance?  He 
plays  her  role,  however,  by  sacrificing  him- 
self for  her ;  and  she  hers  by  accepting  his 
sacrifice ;  consequently  she  owes  to  her  lord 
neither  gratitude  nor  deference."  But  the 
end  of  the  matter  is  that,  in  view  of  the  short- 
ness of  life,  it  is  stupid  and  wrong  to  struggle 
and  hate  each  other. 

Makers  of  Sorrow  and  Makers  of  Joy.  By- 
Dora  Melegari.  New  York :  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company;   $1.25  net. 


Under  Petraia. 
Life  in  Italy  appears  to  have  a  strange 
power  of  inspiring  aliens  with  a  gift  of  writing 
dolce  far  niente  books.  The  present  volume  is 
an  example ;  it  exhales  from  every  page  a 
spirit  of  restful  content  and  is  an  admirable 
companion  for  a  comfortable  hour  under  a 
pergola.  It  tells  for  the  first  time  in  English 
the  history  of  Petraia.  where  the  King  of 
Italy's  country  villa  and  beautiful  gardens  are 
situated,  but  in  the  main  it  is  the  record  of 
the  dreaming  life  of  an  English  lady  under 
Italian  skies.  One  of  the  important  happen- 
ings chronicled  is  a  hunt  for  a  new  home, 
which  above  all  things  had  to  possess  a  view. 
"Only  those  who  have  lived  without  a  view 
are  capable  of  understanding  all  that  the  want 
of  it  signifies.  Be  your  walls  ever  so  richly 
furnished  with  beautiful  objects  full  of  asso- 
ciation, landmarks  indeed  in  life's  history,  in 
times  of  weariness,  of  depression,  of  sickness 
and  loneliness,  such  as  come  to  us  all,  there 
is  no  solace  and  comforter  equal  to  a  view, 
nor  any  that  so  completely  carries  one  out 
of  the  material  world  into  other  regions  where 
thought  and  spirit  reign."  Among  the  "saun- 
terings"  described  in  these  pleasant  pages  is 
one  to  the  Asolo  of  Browning,  which  went  to 
sleep  in  1510  and  remained  unknown  till  1838, 
when  the  poet  wrote  there  his  "Pippa  Passes." 
His  artist  son  recently  purchased  some  land 
near  the  town  and  transformed  an  old  tower 
into  a  charming  studio.  It  is  open  to  the 
traveling  public  and  is  described  as  unique  for 
the  refined  and  cultivated  taste  shown  in  its 
adornment. 

Under  Petraia  with  Some  Saunterings.  By 
the  author  of  "In  a  Tuscan  Garden."  New  York: 
John   Lane    Company;    $1.50   net. 


The  Columbia  River. 
Some  two-thirds  of  this  handsome  and  lib- 
erally illustrated  volume  are  devoted  to  the 
history  of  the  Columbia  River,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  land  where  the  river  flows,  and 
a  popular  recital  of  legend  and  anecdote. 
Then  Mr.  Lyman  turns  his  attention  to  the 
course  of  the  river,  which  he  traces  from  its 
source  to  the  heart  of  the  Canadian  Rockies 
to  its  outflow  into  the  Pacific.  The  distance 
it  traverses  is  some  fourteen  hundred  miles, 
and  as  it  descends  twenty-five  hundred  feet 
in  its  journey  it  is  exceedingly  swift  in  many 
places.  Yet  Mr.  Lyman  is  of  the  opinion  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  descend  almost  the 
entire  length  of  the  river  in  a  small  boat. 
That  such  would  be  a  fascinating  journey  is 
obvious  from  the  experiences  of  the  author, 
who  began  his  trip  at  Golden  and  ended  it 
between  Point  Adams  and  Cape  Hancock.  Of 
course  he  has  much  to  say  in  passing  of  the 
towns  and  cities  adjacent  to  the  river's  banks, 
not  forgetting  Spokane,  Portland,  and  Astoria. 
In  his  reference  to  the  Rose  City,  Mr.  Lyman 
pays  a  high  tribute  to  the  Oregonian  and  its 
late  editor,  Harvey  W.  Scott,  who  together 
"have  indeed  constituted  one  of  the  most 
potent  forces  in  framing  the  thoughts  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  Columbia  River  people."  As 
to  the  future.  Mr.  Lyman  is  optimistic:  "Many 
cities  and  towns  are  sure  to  grow  upon  the 


banks  of  the  river.  Its  banks  will  some  time 
become  populated  like  those  of  the  ancient 
Nile.  Besides  the  immediate  region  of  the 
river,  there  are  millions  upon  millions  of 
acres  of  land  more  remote,  the  great  wheat 
fields  and  stock  ranges  and  valley  lands  of 
tributary  streams,  and  these  broad  acres  will 
seek  the  river  route.  Much  of  this  immense 
local  traffic  of  the  future  will  be  conveyed 
by  steamboats  and  barges." 

The  Columbia  River.     By  William  Dcnison  Ly- 
man.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $3.50  net. 


A  New  History  of  Painting  in  Italy. 

In  this,  the  third  and  final  volume  of  the 
new  edition  of  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's 
monumental  work,  the  reader  has  that  section 
devoted  to  the  Florentine,  Umbrian,  and 
Sienese  schools  of  the  fifteenth  century-  The 
editor,  Edward  Hutton,  has  completed  his 
work  of  annotation  in  that  thorough  manner 
which  distinguished  his  labors  on  the  two 
preceding  volumes,  thus  providing  the  stu- 
dent of  art  with  an  encyclopedia  of  the  opin- 
ions of  art  critics  and  archaeologists  on  the 
matters  discussed  in  the  original  text  and 
making  the  present  edition  of  the  work  ideal 
from  every  point  of  view.  It  should  also  be 
added  that  the  policy  of  liberal  illustration 
has  been  continued  in  this  final  installment, 
which  contains  excellent  reproductions  of  no 
fewer  than  a  hundred  and  two  important  pic- 
tures. 

Among  the  notable  artists  treated  at  con- 
siderable length  are  Giovanni  Santi,  Luca  Sig- 
norelli,  Pietro  Perugino,  and  Andrea  del 
Sarto.  The  judgment  of  the  first-named,  the 
father,  it  will  be  remembered,  of  the  great 
Raphael,  is  that  he  balances  defects  with  great 
and  important  qualities.  "He  combines  in  his 
works  germs  of  tenderness  and  grace,  which 
verge  upon  affectation,  but  which  still  reveal 
the  presence  of  a  heart  and  genuine  feeling  in 
him.  and  explain  the  development  of  the  same 
quality  in  a  higher  measure  in  his  son.  He 
was  well  qualified  for  the  duties  of  a  teacher, 
by  his  earnestness,  his  patience,  his  careful- 
ness and  conscientiousness,  and  it  may  readily 
be  credited  that,  if  Raphael  had  not  lost  his 
parent  in  his  tender  years,  he  would  have  re- 
quired no  other  master." 

As  in  the  other  chapters,  that  devoted  to 
Andrea  del  Sarto  combines  biography  and 
criticism  in  a  happy  manner.  The  painter  is 
adjudged  to  have  been  strongly  endowed  with 
the  pictorial  spirit,  quick  in  execution  and 
versatile  in  the  invention  in  groups.  In  addi- 
tion his  drawing  is  resolute  and  free,  his 
knowledge  of  anatomy  exhaustive,  and  his 
transitions  of  light  and  shade  properly  de- 
fined. The  present  volume  has  two  indices, 
one  general  and  the  other  to  places. 

A  New  History  of  Painting  in  Italy".  By  J. 
A.  Crowe  and  G.  B.  Cavalcaselle.  Edited  by-  Ed- 
ward Hutton.  Vol.  3.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.;  $5  net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Mystery,  love  and  adventure  are  supplied 
in  liberal  measure  by  John  Ironside  in  "The 
Red  Symbol"  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.50), 
which  follows  the  course  of  the  hero.  Maurice 
Wynn,  in  his  relations  with  a  secret  society 
of  Xihilists  in  Russia.  There  is  a  fascinating 
heroine,  who  is  more  than  usually  wayward 
but  is  ensnared  at  last. 

In  the  "Boy  Scouts  of  America''  (Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co. :  25  cents)  Ernest  Thompson 
Seton  describes  the  organization  of  the  move- 
ment, and  then  gives  full  instructions  about 
signs  and  signaling,  camping,  games,  and  the 
honors  with  which  competency  is  rewarded. 
He  explains  that  the  object  of  the  movement 
is  to  "combat  the  system  that  has  turned  such 
a  large  proportion  of  our  robust,  manly,  self- 
reliant  .  boyhood  into  a  lot  of  fiat-chested 
cigarette-smokers,  with  shaky  nerves  and 
doubtful  vitality." 

Percy  MacKaye  contributes  to  his  "A  Gar- 
land to  Sylvia"  (the  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.25  net) — a  play  written  largely  in  his 
senior  year  at  Harvard — an  interesting 
preface  on  the  condition  of  the  drama  in 
America  today.  He  pays  a  tribute  of  grati- 
tude to  Professor  George  P.  Baker,  "for  his 
patient  and  enlightened  championship  of  an 
ideal,  long  ignored,  pregnant  with  vital  im- 
portance to  our  civilization — the  ideal  of  cul- 
tivating, at  the  fountain  head  of  the  liberal 
arts,  living  standards  of  excellence  in  the 
living  drama." 


Place  Cards 

Hand-painted,  original,  different 

PAUL  ELDER  &  CO. 

Oar  rooms  ate  cordially  open  to  visitors. 

239  Grant  Ave.,  between  Post  and  Sutter  Streets 
San  Francisco 


All  Boob  thai  are  reriewed  in  die 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Franciaco 


Pears' 

Soap,  like  books, 
should  be  chosen 
with  discretion. 
Both  are  capable  of 
infinite  harm. 

The  selection  of 
Pears'  is  a  perfect 
choice  and  a  safe- 
guard against  soap 
evils. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


STEINWAY 

PIANOS 

The  Standard  of  the  World 

<|  We  will  accept  your  present  Piano 
as  part   payment  on    a  STEINWAY. 

f|  We  will  sell  you  a  less  expensive 
Piano,  and  any  time  within  three  years 
take  it  back,  allowing  the  full  purchase 
price  on  a  STEINWAY. 

q  We  sell  STE1NWAYS  on  terms. 

Sherman  jflay  &  Go, 

Sferawa  j  ud  Other  Pbjms         Pbjer  Phms  of  all  Gniu 
Victor  Talking  Machines 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Sts.,  San  Francia  co 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Sts.,  Oakland 


Roy    C.    Ward 
Jas.    K.    Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billing! 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORM  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street.  Phone  Douglas  2283 

San  Francisco,   Cal. 


Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 
CLAY  PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 
311-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 
147-1S1  MINNA  STREET 

Between  New  Montgomery  end  Third 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BONESTELL & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    ia 
turn  is  <ied   by   us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER 

HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 
San  Francisco. 

EDUCATIONAL. 


Miss   Garrett's  School,  San  Mateo 

For  Girls — Primary  and  Advanced  Work. 
Claaaes  for  little  boy  a. 

Fall    term    begin*   September    5,  1910.     For    particular! 

apply  MISS  W.  GARRETT. 

141  Elm  St..  San  Mateo.  Cal. 


Pennsylvania.  0£ontz  School  P.  O. 
Ogontz   School  for  Young  Ladies 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours  from  New 
York.     The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  fine  property. 

Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman       '.PriBcipalj 
Miss  Abby  A.  Sutherland  \  riiac'P»»- 


CHARLES  COOPER 

Teacher  of  Piano 
3150  JACKSON  STREET 

TELEPHONE  WEST  574 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Durable  Satisfactions  of  Life. 

As  in  addition  to  the  title  essay  there  are 
papers  on  "The  Happy  Life,"  on  "Great 
Riches,"  and  on  "The  Religion  of  the  Fu- 
ture," this  little  volume  of  sane  counsel  has 
more  coherency  than  is  usual  in  volumes  of 
collected  essays.  Even  the  character  sketch 
of  John  Gilley,  the  Maine  farmer  and  fisher- 
man, contributes  by  inference  to  the  main 
topic  Dr.  Eliot  has  in  view.  His  chief  pur- 
pose is  to  indicate  what,  for  educated  men, 
are  the  most  solid  sources  of  happiness  in 
life,  and  among  those  enumerated  are  health, 
a  strong  mental  grip,  honor,  sensuous  pleas- 
ures, the  delights  of  the  eye  and  ear,  family 
love,  reading,  and  mutual  service  and  co- 
operation. "The  enjoyments  and  satisfactions 
I  have  described,"  he  writes,  "are  accessible  to 
poor  and  rich,  to  humble  and  high  alike,  if 
only  they  cultivate  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  faculties  through  which  the  natural  joys 
are  won.  Any  man  may  win  them  who  by 
his  daily  labor  can  earn  a  wholesome  living 
for  himself  and  his  family.  I  have  not  men- 
tioned a  single  pleasure  which  involves  un- 
usual expense,  or  the  possession  of  any 
uncommon  mental  gifts." 

As  in  discussing  the  happy  life  Dr.  Eliot 
lays  stress  upon  the  selection  of  beliefs,  the 
inclusion  in  this  volume  of  his  famous  essay 
on  "The  Religion  of  the  Future"  is  natural 
and  appropriate.  That  religion,  he  holds,  will 
not  be  based  upon  authority,  either  spiritual 
or  temporal,  will  know  nothing  of  the  per- 
sonification of  the  primitive  forces  of  nature, 
will  not  favor  the  worship  of  dead  ancestors, 
teachers,  or  rulers,  or  be  in  any  sense  pro- 
pitiatory or  expiatory.  Above  all,  it  will  not 
"think  of  God  as  an  enlarged  and  glorified 
man,  who  walks  'in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of 
the  day,'  or  as  a  judge  deciding  between  hu- 
man litigants,  or  as  a  king,  Pharaoh,  or  em- 
peror, ruling  arbitrarily  his  subjects,  or  as  the 
patriarch  who,  in  the  early  history  of  the  race, 
ruled  his  family  absolutely."  On  the  positive 
side  Dr.  Eliot  thinks  the  religion  of  the  future 
will  lay  much  stress  upon  love  and  hope, 
"thoroughly  grounded  in  and  on  efficient, 
serviceable,  visible,  actual,  and  concrete  deeds 
and  conduct." 

The  Durable  Satisfactions  of  Life.  By 
Charles  W.  Eliot.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&    Co.;    $1    net. 

The  Student's  Old  Testament. 
In  continuation  of  his  invaluable  labors 
which  have  as  their  aim  the  coordinating  of 
Old  Testament  material  in  the  light  of  the 
most  recent  and  constructive  biblical  scholar- 
ship, Dr.  Kent  in  the  present  volume  pre- 
sents in  orderly  array  the  sermons,  epistles, 
and  apocalj'pses  of  Israel's  prophets  from  the 
Assyrian  period  to  the  end  of  the  Maccabeean 
struggle.  Thus  the  student  is  able  to  peruse 
those  documents  in  their  chronological  order 
and  judge  them  by  the  light  of  the  historical 
conditions  amid  which  they  were  written.  The 
general  introduction  is  specially  suggestive, 
with  its  discussion  of  the  evolution  of  the 
prophet,  and  its  appreciation  of  the  literary 
form  of  Old  Testament  prophecies.  Dr.  Kent 
points  out  that  the  poetry  of  the  prophets  was 
characterized  by  two  and  sometimes  three 
types  of  rhyme,  including  parallelism  or 
rhythm  of  ideas,  symmetry  in  the  number  of 
accented  syllables  in  each  succeeding  line,  and 
the  rhythm  of  succeeding  strophe.  While  of 
special  usefulness  to  the  biblical  student,  this 
admirable  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
hardly  less  valuable  to  all  who  are  "today 
grappling  with  the  great  political,  civic,  and 
social  problems  whose  right  solution  is  essen- 
tial to  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  our 
modern   civilization." 

The  Students'  Old  Testament:  The  Sermons, 
Epistles,  and  Apocalypses  of  Israel's  Prophets. 
By  Charles  Foster  Kent.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons;  $2.75  net. 


Virginia  in  Transition. 
According  to  Mr.  Lingley,  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  Virginia  during  the  generation  pre- 
ceding the  Revolution  were  of  a  type  to  render 
inevitable  the  severing  of  relations  with  the 
mother  country.  The  colony  was  expanding 
in  all  directions,  and  having  a  body  of  ex- 
perienced legislators  at  its  head  was  "ready  to 
throw  off  the  restrictions  of  the  colonial  status. 
The  colonists  did  not  realize  this.  When 
finally  a  series  of  harsh  parliamentary  acts 
turned  their  attention  toward  their  relations 
with  the  home  government,  they  supposed  that 
they  were  revolting  merely  because  of  the  re- 
strictions. But  the  restrictions  were  irksome 
because  the  colony  was  large  and  growing  and 
because  it  contained  a  body  of  men  who  were 
being  trained  in  self-government." 

Consequently  Mr.  Lingley  does  not  blame 
Governor  Dunmore  so  much  as  some  other 
historians.  He  admits  that  he  was  an  unfor- 
tunate choice  in  so  grave  a  crisis,  but  contends 
that  no  governor,  however  popular  and  able, 
co. Id  have  prevented  the  uprising  in  Virginia. 
And  he  makes  good  this  argument  by  passing 
in  review  many  of  the  offensive  acts  of  the 
1  >me  parliament,  and  showing  how  they  irri- 
ited  the  leaders  of  the  colony  and  finally 
-i.enated  the  people.  Of  course  the  stamp  act 
was  a  great  factor  in  the  situation,  for  that 
would  have  laid  a  heavy  burden  on  all,  and 


the  realization  of  that  was  not  long  in  filter- 
ing down  to  the  rank  and  file.  The  mono- 
graph is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  literature 
of   transitional   times. 

The  Transition  in  Virginia  from  Colony  to 
Commonwealth.  By  Charles  Ramshell  Lingley. 
New  York:  Columbia  University;  $1.50. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Publication  of  William  De  Morgan's  new 
novel,  "An  Affair  of  Dishonor,"  has  been 
postponed  until  the  middle  of  next  month. 
The  veteran  novelist  is  described  as  an  en- 
thusiast in  pottery  and  tile-making,  while  his 
wife  is  said  to  be  an  artist  of  considerable 
talent. 

Harry  James  Smith,  whose  "Enchanted 
Ground"  is  one  of  the  new  publications  of  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  was  formerly  as- 
sistant editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  but  for 
the  past  few  years  has  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  writing.  When  "Amedee's  Son,"  his 
first  novel,  was  published,  a  critic  prophesied 
that  the  author  would  one  day  produce  "a 
great  book." 

In  anticipation  of  the  centenary  of  the  birth 
of  Charles  Dickens,  which  is  due  in  1912,  a 
suggestion  is  made  that  the  event  be  cele- 
brated by  an  International  Dickens  Testi- 
monial, as  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  his 
work  and  a  means  of  benefiting  his  descend- 
ants. Three  of  his  children  and  seventeen  of 
his  grandchildren  still  survive,  some  of  whom 
are  in  reduced  circumstances.  One  suggestion 
is  that  a  designed  stamp  be  printed  certifying 
that  "a  deferred  royalty  of  one  penny  has 
been  paid,"  this  stamp  to  be  purchased  by 
owners  of  the  novelist's  works  and  pasted  in 
each  volume. 

Sewell  Ford,  who  has  been  spending  his  va- 
cation on  the  Maine  coast,  declares  there  are 
no  more  fish  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  adds  : 
"While  the  proper  officials  are  about  it  they 
might  examine  the  surface  of  the  said  ocean. 
It  is  a  most  uneven  surface  to  travel  over, 
full  of  wretched  little  bumps  and  hollows 
that — well,  a  few  hours'  experience  with  that 
sort  of  going  fills  me  with  mixed  emotions. 
Perhaps  'fills'  is  not  the  exact  word,  but  when 
you  have  started  out  after  a  satisfactory 
breakfast,  started  buoyantly  and  trustingly, 
and  ended  by — but  let  bygones  be  bygones. 
Anyway,  it's  a  perfectly  punk  ocean,  without 
any  fish  in  it." 

L.  P.  Jack,  the  editor  of  the  Hibbert  Jour- 
nal, has  placed  to  his  credit,  in  "Mad  Shep- 
herds and  Other  Human  Studies,"  a  volume 
which  has  been  hailed  as  "the  Omar  Khayyam 
of  English  rustic  life."  An  American  edition 
is  to  be  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Dr.  Horace  Round,  who  has  long  been 
known  for  his  fearless  exposures  of  fancy 
pedigrees  and  bogus  family  histories,  has  writ- 
ten a  volume  on  the  subject  in  which  those 
forged  family  honors  are  roughly  handled. 

Among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary at  Oxford  are  treasured  many  original 
writings  by  Shelley,  which  have  now  been 
gathered  into  a  little  volume.  One  brief 
passage  reads  like  an  anticipation  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  "beautiful  and  ineffectual  angel" : 
"For  poets  tell  us  that  flying  like  bees  and 
wandering  over  the  gardens  and  meadows  and 
the  honey-flowing  fountains  of  the  Muses 
they  return  to  us  laden  with  sweet  melodies, 
and  they  speak  truth  ;  for  a  poet  is  a  thing 
ethereally  light,  winged  and  sacred  ;  nor  can 
he  make  poetry  before  he  becomes  divinely 
inspired  and  out  of  his  senses." 

Ibsen's  four  years  in  Rome  have  been  com- 
memorated by  the  placing  of  a  tablet  to  his 
memory  on  the  wall  of  the  house  in  the  Via 
Capo  le  Case  where  he  lived  from  1864  to 
1868.  It  was  unveiled  by  Enrico  Ferri;  who 
drew  a  parallel  between  Ibsen  and  Mazzini 
and  between  Bjornson  and  Garibaldi  as  em- 
bodiments of  human  individualism  and  social 
individualism. 

Soon  after  Longfellow's  statue  was  unveiled 
in  Washington  it  was  passed  by  a  young  so- 
ciety lady  in  an  automobile,  who  asked  her 
companion  whose  statue  it  was.  To  the  reply, 
"Longfellow's,"  she  retorted,  "I  don't  see 
what  they  wanted  to  put  a  statue  of  him  there 
for.  All  he  ever  did  was  to  marry  Roose- 
velt's daughter." 

Among  the  creditors  of  the  defunct  Circle 
Magazine  with  the  sums  due  them  for  con- 
tributions are:  William  Jennings  Bryan,  $50; 
Edmund  Vance  Cooke,  $25  ;  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan, $25 ;  Edward  Peple,  $250 ;  and  Dillon 
Wallace,  $25. 

Walter  Pulitzer  announces  that  he  will  take 
up  the  memoirs  of  his  father,  Albert  Pulitzer, 
where  he  left  off  and  incorporate  them  in  a 
biography  of  the  journalist  and  an  account  of 
the  progress  of  journalism  in  his  day.  The 
celebrities  who  will  figure  in  the  record  are 
to  include  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Whitelaw 
Reid,  General  Grant,  Jay  Gould,  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Lord  Morley,  and 
Chauncey  M.   Depew. 

Anatole  France  may  be  depended  upon  to 
fight  to  the  utmost  the  decision  of  the  prefect 
of  Paris  not  to  grant  new  licenses  to  the  book- 
stall keepers  on  the  quays  of  the  Seine,  for 
the   novelist  was   brought  up    in   their   midst 


and  cares  more  for  those  haunts  than  any 
other  part  of  the  city.  A  recent  writer  on 
the  bouquiniste  notes  that  "Nodler  prema- 
turely announced  the  death  of  the  bouquiniste 
about  eighty  years  ago:  'Finished  are  the 
days  of  incunabula  at  two  francs  ;  Verard  has 
a  crown  and  some  original  works  of  Moliere 
at  six  sous  each.'  Parison,  le  roi  des  bou- 
quineurs,  bought  a  Caesar  of  Plantin  with  Mon- 
taigne's autograph  for  ninety-five  centimes, 
which  realized  one  thousand  five  hundred 
francs." 


New  Books  Received. 

The  Doctor's  Lass.  By  Edward  C.  Booth. 
New  York:   The  Century  Company;  $1.30  net. 

Left  a  ward  to  the  doctor,  Jane  gradually  wins 
his  heart,  and  incidentally  the  hearts  of  many 
others,  and  out  of  this  tangle  of  love  is  woven  a 
story   of  great  sweetness. 

Enchanted  Ground.  By  Harry  James  Smith. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.20  net. 

A  worthy  successor  to  "Amedee's  Son."  The 
dramatic  story  of  a  young  architect  in  New  York, 
with   a  finely  depicted   struggle  against  temptation. 

The  Avon  and  Shakespeare's  Country.  By 
A.  G.  Bradley.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$3.50    net. 

Traces  the  course  of  Shakespeare's  river  from 
Tewkesbury  to  Rugby,  paying  special  attention  to 
the  lower  and  less  known  reaches  of  that  famous 
stream.      Many   illustrations   in  color. 

Quiet  Days  in  Spain.  By  C.  Bogue  Luffmann. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2  net. 

A  pleasant  record  of  wanderings  through  forty- 
two  of  the  forty-nine  provinces  of  Spain  "with  the 
desire  to  do  justice  to  the  Spaniard,  his  life,  his 
country." 

Tales  and  Maxims  from  the  Talmud.  Se- 
lected, arranged,  and  translated  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Rapaport.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.75 
net. 

An  attempt  to  supply  "in  the  English  language 
a  concise  digest  or  compendium  concerning  the 
advent  of  Jewish  tradition,  as  represented  in  the 
Talmud." 

Legal  Development  in  Colonial  Massachu- 
setts. By  Charles  J.  Hilkey.  New  York:  Colum- 
bia  University;  $1.25. 

Designed  to  show  that,  contrary  to  the  accepted 
theory,  in  early  Massachusetts  "the  binding  force 
of  English  law  was  denied,  and  a  legal  system 
largely    different   came    into    use." 

Organismic  Theories  of  the  State.  By  F.  W. 
Coker.     New  York:   Columbia  University;  $1.50. 

Gives  an  outline  of  the  views  of  those  writers 
who  have  interpreted  the  State  as  a  living  entity, 
as  an  organism  or  person. 

The  Public  Domain  and  Democracy.  By 
Robert  Tudor  Hill.  New  York:  Columbia  Uni- 
versity;   $2. 

A  study  of  "population  movements  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  opening,  occupation,  and  exploitation 
of  the  public  domain  in  relation  to  the  perpetua- 
tion and  development  of  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  democratic  ideal  in  America." 

The  Making  of  the  Balkan  States.  By  Wil- 
liam Smith  Murray.  New  York:  Columbia  Uni- 
versity;  $1.50. 

A  irief  account  of  the  four  groups  now  called 
the  Balkan  States  and  a  discussion  of  the  move- 
ments that   have  led   to   their   independence. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  William  Beckford. 
By  Lewis  Melville.     New  York:  Duffield  &  Co. 

Based  upon  a  large  collection  of  unpublished 
letters,  and  the  first  attempt  to  tell  at  length  the 
strange  life  of  the  author  of  "Vathek." 

The  Quintessence  of  Nietzsche.  By  J.  M. 
Kennedy.     New   York:    Duffield   &   Co. 

Another  attempt  to  put  Nietzsche  into  plain 
English,  with  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life. 

The  Winged  Destiny.  The  Divine  Adven- 
ture, Etc.  By  Fiona  Macleod  (William  Sharp). 
Edited  by  Mrs.  William  Sharp.  New  York:  Duf- 
field &  Co.;    $1.50  net  each  volume. 

Two  additions  to  the  writings  of  "Fiona  Mac- 
leod" as  published  by  William  Sharp  under  that 
pseudonym  from  1894  to  1905.  Mrs.  Sharp  con- 
tributes a  bibliographical  note  to  each  volume. 

Sketches  and  Snapshots.  By  Rt.  Hon.  G.  W. 
E.    Russell.     New  York:   Duffield   &  Co. 

Reprinted  newspaper  and  magazine  articles 
dealing  with  prominent  persons  and  English  social 
and  political  matters. 

An  Eighteenth  -  Century  Correspondence. 
Edited  by  Lillian  Dickins  and  Mary  Santon.  New 
York:   Duffield  &  Co. 

Letters  addressed  to  a  Warwickshire  squire  by 
many  of  the  leading  men  of  his  day  which  shed 
much  valuable  light  on  various  phases  of  eighteenth 
century  life. 

The  Science  of  Advertising.  By  Edwin  Bal- 
mer  and  Thomas  Balmer.  New  York:  Duffield 
&  Co. 

Shows  how  advertising  is  "the  direct  primary 
of  the  people." 

The  Cell  of  Self-Knowledge.  Edited  by  Ed- 
mund G.  Gardner.  New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.; 
$2  net. 

An  addition  to  the  quaintly  produced  Mediaeval 
Library,  presenting  seven  Early  English  Mystical 
Treatises  first  printed  by  Henry  Pepwell  in   1531. 

Devious  Ways.  By  Gilbert  Cannan.  New 
York:    Duffield  &    Co. 

By  the  author  of  "Peter  Homunculus,"  intro- 
ducing a  lovable  hero  whose  restless  wanderings 
in  search  of  his  ideal  lead  him  through  "devious 
ways"  to  his  goal. 

The  Pools  of  Silence.  By  H.  De  Vere  Stac- 
poole.     New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.;  $1.50. 

A  romance  of  the  tropics  describing  the  work 
and  life  of  white  men  in  the  jungles  of  the 
Congo. 

Chantecler.  Bv  Edmond  Rostand.  Trans- 
lated by  Gertrude  Hall.     New  York:  Duffield  &  Co. 

Rostand's  famous  barnyard  play  rendered  in 
prose. 
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Vigilante  Girl 


BY 


JEROME  A.  HART 

A  STORY  of  the  VIGILANCE 
COMMITTEE   DAYS 


ILLUSTRATED  BY 

JOHN  W.  NORTON 


WHAT  THE  REVIEWERS  SAY 

New  York  Times:  "It  is  written  in  good  and 
vigorous  style.  It  is  a  part  of  the  history  of 
stirring  times  and  of  men  strong  and  pas- 
sionate." 

San  Francisco  Chronicle:  "An  unusually 
strong  and  readable  story  of  love  and  adven- 
ture." 

Minneapolis  Tribune:  "It  contains  stirring  pic- 
tures  of  those  lawless  days." 

Houston  Chronicle:  "The  story  is  a  strong 
one.  Every  reader  who  begins  it  will  finish 
it,  and  every  one  who  finishes  it  will  re- 
member it." 

ATew  York  Bookseller:  "A  very  stirring  story. 
The  author  has  a  good  plot  full  of  big 
scenes."  

FOR  SALE  BY  THE  BOOKSELLERS 
PRICE,  $1.50 


A.  C.  MCCLURG  &  CO.,  Publishers 

CHICAGO        NEW  YORK        SAN  FRANCISCO 


HOTEL  SACRAMENTO 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Elegant  new  fire-proof  construction.     Service 

as  perfcet  as  expert  management  can  produce. 

ALBERT  BETTENS,  Proprietor 


JOHN  G.  ILS  &  CO. 

Manufacturers 

High  Grade  French  Ranges 

Complete    Kitchen   and    Bakery    Outfits 
Carriag  Tables,  Coffee  Urns,  Dish  Healers 

827-829  Mission  St.         San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  CITIZENS'  ALLIANCE  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  located  at  626  Merchants  Exchange 
Building,  where  all  business  of  THE  CITI- 
ZENS'   ALLIANCE  is   transacted. 

The  FREE  LABOR  BUREAU  of  the  AL- 
LIANCE, in  Oakland,  is  at  804  Broadway.  All 
classes  of  male  help  is  furnished,  absolutely 
free,   to  employer  and  employee. 


Clubbing  List. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers 
and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides, 
are  enabled  to  make  the  following  offer,  oper 
to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office.  Sub 
scribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Easterr 
periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  ol 
expiration  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes: 

American  Magazine  and  Argonaut $4-4. 

Argosy  and  Argonaut 4.41 

Atlantic  Monthly  and  Argonaut 7.0c 

Blackwood's  Magazine  and  Argonaut....    6.2c 

Century  and  Argonaut 7.0c 

Commoner   and   Argonaut 4.U 

Cosmopolitan  and  Argonaut 4.31 

English   Illustrated   Magazine   and  Argo- 
naut      4.7c 

Forum   and  Argonaut 6.0t 

Harper's  Bazar  and  Argonaut 4.71 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.7c 

Harper's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 6.7c 

House  Beautiful  and  Argonaut 6.0C 

International  Magazine  and  Argonaut...    4.5c 

Judge  and  Argonaut 7.51 

Leslie's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 7. 

Life   and  Argonaut 7.71 

Lippincott's  Magazine  and  Argonaut....    5.2J 

Littell's  Living  Age  and  Argonaut 0.01 

Mexican  Herald  and  Argonaut 10.51 

Munsey's  Magazine   and  Argonaut 4.4* 

Nineteenth  Century  and  Argonaut 7.2, 

North  American  Review  and  Argonaut..    6.7* 

Out  West  and  Argonaut 5.2: 

Overland  Monthly  and  Argonaut 4.51 

Political    Science    Quarterly    and    Argo 

naut 4.9C 

Puck    and   Argonaut 7-5f 

Review  of  Reviews  and  Argonaut 5.01 

Scribner's  Magazine  and  Argonaut <5-5< 

Smart  Set  and  Argonaut 5-zi 

St,  Nicholas  and  Argonaut 6.01 

Sunset  and  Argonaut 4.$ 

Theatre  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.51 

Thrice-a-Week  New  York   World   (Dem- 
ocratic)  and  Argonaut 4.2: 

Weekly  New  York  Tribune  Farmer  and 
Argonaut 4 


4.i: 
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By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


"The  Lottery  Man,"  which  is  running  this 
week    at    the    Savoy    Theatre,    is    by    Rida 

1  Johnson  Young,  whose  specialty  lies  in  de- 
picting the  antics  of  young  things  at  the  col- 

I  lege  age.  This  playwright's  youths  and 
maidens    are    always    provided    with    an    enor- 

'  mous  fund  of  animal  spirits,  and  the  world, 
especially  the  American  theatre-going  world, 
loves  youth  and  animal  spirits.  Her  plays, 
therefore,  have  within  them  those  things  that 
make  for  popularity. 

The  humor  in  "The  Lottery  Man"  is  not, 
from  an  intellectual  standpoint,  of  the  finest 
brand ;    it   is,    in   fact,    of   the   more    primitive 

,  type,  being  founded  more  particularly  upon 
the    amusement   to    be    derived    from    contem- 

■  plating  the  ape-like  ugliness  of  a  mature 
spinster  who  aspires  to  be  temperamental  and 

'  sentimental.     But  this  brand  of  humor  is  very 

1  popular  with  the  more  frivolous  class  of 
theatre-goers,  who  are  having  a  thoroughly 
jolly  time  this  week  in  contemplating  the 
various  physical  and  mental  idiosyncracies  of 

!  Lizzie. 
For  Lizzie  makes  them  laugh,  no  matter 
'  what  she  does.  Vivia  Ogden,  who  heroically 
plays  the  role  with  a  completeness  of  adher- 
ence to  what  Lizzie  should  be  in  the  way  of 
looks  that  is  almost  awe-inspiring,  is  a  clever 
'  actress  in  depicting  grotesque  ugliness  of 
'  pose,  gesture,  and  vocal  delivery.  She  has 
but  to  bend  her  head,  to  raise  her  eyes,  to 
drop  heavily  into  a  seat,  or  to  walk  off  the 
scene,  and  the  audience  is  stirred  into  gales. 
The  actress  ruthlessly  makes  capital  of  her 
collarbones,  and  probably  looks  more  slab- 
sided  than  nature  intended  her  to.  No  doubt 
she  will  be  interviewed,  for,  after  people  have 
recovered  from  their  merry  hysterics  they  will 
begin  to  wonder  if  the  projecting  teeth  were 
set  in  for  the  occasion,  or  "just  growed,"  and 
how  Lizzie  looks  with  her  hair  fluffed  a  la 
mode,  and  all  the  grease-paint  wrinkles  elimi- 
nated for  her  lean  countenance  ;  and  they  will 
also  feel  a  feverish  curiosity  about  the  natural 
tones  of  Lizzie's  voice  when  the  thick  coating 
of  stage  nasalness  has  been  peeled  off  for 
private    life. 

The  author's  pet  type  of  young  man  ap- 
pears in  the  person  of  Jack  Wright,  a  cheer- 
ful journalist,  who  raffles  himself  off  as  a 
husband  in  a  popular  lottery.  Jack  needs 
money,  and  has  never  been  in  love  when  the 
fateful  idea  occurs  to  him — but  of  course  the 
right  girl  ambles  into  the  scene  just  at  the 
•  psychological  moment  when  it  is  too  late  for 
him  to  withdraw.  And  of  course  Lizzie  cap- 
tures him.  They  tell  that  on  the  billboards, 
so   I   am  not  betraying   secrets. 

Plenty  of  fun  arises  from  the  situations 
thus  developed,  and  as  Lizzie  is  on  the  scene 
most  of  the  time,  the  audience  is  kept  in  a 
mood   of   extreme   hilarity. 

William  Rosell,  a  good-looking  young  actor 
who  plays  the  role  of  the  self-raffling  youth, 
also  adds  very  much  to  the  general  gayety  by 
(  his  college  boy  impudence,  his  journalistic 
assurance,  and  his  cheerful  grit  in  the  face 
of  disaster — which  means  Lizzie.  The  young 
man  further  won  the  favor  of  the  audience 
by  his  baby  blonde  tints,  and  his  shrewd, 
yet  innocent  blue  eye  ;  or,  if  it  was  not  blue, 
,    it  ought  to  have  been  with  that  hair. 

The   author   works   in   a   nice   little   sermon 

by  introducing  two   mothers,   one  of  whom  is 

gentle,    simple,    and    real,    even    to    slanginess, 

in   spite   of   her   white    hair,    while    the    other 

is   a   beauty    culturist    and    lives    in    dread    of 

wrinkles,   and  smothers  her  good  looks  under 

,  a     fearful     auburn     "transformer."      Quite    a 

little  object  lesson  in   the  matter  of  woman's 

looks — that  is,  of  mature  women's — is  admin- 

i  istered    by    showing    the    gain    in    comeliness 

1  made  by  this  lady,  when,  under  the  influence 

i  of   a   change    of   heart,   she    drops    the   trans- 

-  former  and   comes   out  in  the  softening  gray 

',  hairs  of  middle  age. 

Florence    Robertson,    who    played    the    role 

i  acceptably,   revealed  to  us  then  that  matronly 

j  prettiness,  as  well  as  matronly  plumpness,  was 

i  among  her  assets  for  the  role.     Sadie  Harris, 

]  as   Helene,    the    maiden    who    captured   Jack's 

hitherto    impregnable   affections    at    an    incon- 

i  venient    moment,    is    "just    girl,"    exactly    as 

i  Francis  Gillin,  in  the  role  of  Foxey  Peyton,  is 

|  "just    young    man."       May    Donahue    acts    a 

cheerful   masseuse    with    a   brogue,    and    there 

:  is   also   a  pleasant   bit   of   domesticity   in   the 

■  play  in  the  person  of  Jack's  mother,  although 

she  is  a  little  too   sweet  and  insipid  in  the 


hands  of  Lucia  Moore.  But  the  characters 
that  count  are  really  Lizzie  and  Jack;  the 
others  are  mere  accessories. 

Like  the  author  of  "Mary  Jane's  Pa,"  Rida 
Johnson  Young  is  a  sufficiently  experienced 
playwright  to  realize  how  the  average  theatre 
audience  enjoys  scenes  set  in  a  homey  at- 
mosphere, and  so,  wild  and  farcical  as  the  plot 
is,  the  setting  and  atmosphere  are  rather 
realistic  and  pleasing. 

Lizzie  is  not  a  new  character  in  comic 
drama.  Gilbert's  Lady  Jane  in  "Patience," 
and  Katisha,  in  "The  Mikado,"  are  variations 
of  the  same  type.  Her  present  vogue  recalls 
dim  echoes  of  the  past  when  Eliza  Weath- 
ersby,  who,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  was  the 
first  of  the  long  procession  of  Nat  Goodwin's 
wives,  made  herself  hideous  as  a  transforma- 
tion fairy  in  some  far-off  and  now  extinct 
farce.  And  yet,  as  she  was  a  Nat  Goodwin 
wife,  she  must  have  been  pretty.  The  genial 
Nat  never  married  any  other  kind.  Perhaps, 
perhaps,  Lizzie  is,  too  ;  but  no,  that  couldn't 
be  possible. 

■*♦» 

Edwin  Stevens  in  an  Anstey  Comedy. 

It  does  not  seem  probable  that  F.  Anstey's 
latest  Arabian  Night  comedy,  "The  Brass 
Bottle,"  will  duplicate  the  success  of  "Little 
Puck,"  or  give  Edwin  Stevens  so  good  a 
vehicle  for  his  funmaking  as  Frank  Daniels 
found  in  the  earlier  piece.  This  is  a  part  of 
the  review  of  the  play,  from  the  Evening 
Post,  on  the  morning  after  its  production  at 
the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  New  York  : 

"The  story  is  simple.  Horace  Ventmore,  a 
young  London  architect  without  a  client,  is  in 
love  with  Sylvia  Futvoye,  the  daughter  of  a 
professor  of  Oriental  art,  but  his  prospects 
are  such  that  he  can  not  gain  the  consent  of 
the  father  to  marry.  The  professor  sends 
Horace  to  an  auction  of  antiques  to  buy 
some  for  him,  but  the  prices  are  too  high, 
so  none  is  bought.  Horace,  however,  buys 
an  old  brass  bottle  for  himself  and  takes  it 
home.  His  curiosity  is  aroused  when  he 
gets  the  bottle  to  his  rooms,  for  it  is  sealed, 
and  he  proceeds  to  open  it.  There  is  a  flash 
of  light,  and  before  him  stands  a  Genie  who 
has  been  imprisoned  for  centuries.  In  grati- 
tude for  his  release  the  Genie  showers  gifts 
upon  Horace,  all  of  which  are  refused,  but 
finally,  when  the  Genie  discovers  Horace's 
lack  of  clients,  he  provides  him  with  one  who 
wants  a  $500,000  mansion  built,  and  Horace 
accepts  that. 

"After  that  the  Genie  causes  no  end  of 
trouble  by  doing  what  he  thinks  are  favors 
for  Horace,  and  finally  succeeds  in  causing 
Horace  to  lose  his  sweetheart,  his  client,  and 
his  home.  In  the  last  act  the  Genie  turns 
upon  Horace  and  is  about  to  kill  him,  but 
consents  to  go  back  into  the  bottle.  Before 
going  he  wipes  out  everything  he  has  done — 
such  as  turning  the  professor  into  a  mule, 
the  client  into  a  dog,  and  Horace's  rooms 
into  a  palace — by  causing  everybody  to  forget 
everything.  Horace,  however,  suggests  that 
the  client  shall  retain  his  idea  of  employing 
him  to  build,  and  this  .  is  permitted.  But 
the  rival  of  Horace,  Spencer  Pringle,  is  for- 
gotten, and  his  attempts  to  resume  things  as 
they  were  before  the  others  forgot  cause  a 
good  deal  of  merriment.  Horace  and  Sylvia 
are  reunited  and  all   ends  happily. 

"Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Edwin  Stevens, 
the  Genie,  for  most  of  the  work  of  the 
evening  fell  upon  his  shoulders.  When  he 
held  closely  to  his  part,  he  was  good,  but 
at  times  he  caused  a  good  deal  of  laughter 
by  horseplay,  which  could  be  spared,  as  it 
was  out  of  place,  and  detracted  from  the 
mysticism  intended  by  the  author.  A  little 
more  repression  would  have  made  the  char- 
acter more  convincing.'* 

—♦•» 

It  is  almost  entirely  upon  face-reading  and 
a  cultivated,  keen,  ready  perception  of  general 
characteristics  that  the  Gipsy  depends.  Noth- 
ing escapes  her  quick  eye  and  brain  (says  a 
writer  in  the  Century  Magazine).  The  bear- 
ing of  a  stranger,  the  dress,  speech,  and 
manner,  the  expression  and  type  of  feature, 
and  a  thousand  details  which  would  be  over- 
looked as  unimportant  trifles  by  a  gorgio, 
count  with  the  Romany.  She  refuses  to 
"dukker"  before  more  than  one  person  at  a 
time,  possibly  on  the  plea  that  she  belongs 
to  a  "secret  order"  which  forbids  it,  or  that 
a  fortune  told  in  such  manner  would  not 
come  true.  These  statements,  though  de- 
liciously  appetizing,  are  lacking  in  truth,  for 
the  fact  is  only  that  she  needs  the  undivided 
attention  of  the  one  who  consults  her  in  or- 
der to  get  the  best  results  of  concentration 
of  mind.  In  justice  to  the  Gipsy,  it  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  atmos- 
phere of  skepticism  which  is  apt  to  surround 
a  gay  party  of  curiosity  seekers  is  not  con- 
ducive to  success  in  the  exercise  of  any  pro- 
fession. 


With  the  exception  of  New  York.  Chicago, 
and  Philadelphia,  Henry  Miller's  new  play, 
"Her  Husband's  Wife,"  has  not  been  seen,  as 
yet.  in  the  East.  Mr.  Miller  is  coming  here 
a  few  weeks  hence  with  his  entire  New  York 
cast   and   production   of  this  satirical   comedy. 


Indigestion  is  unknown  to  those  who  drink 
a  glass  of  the  Italian-Swiss  Colony's  TIPO 
(red  or  white)  with  their  meals. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

The  third  and  final  week  of  the  great  suc- 
cess, "Seven  Days,"  will  begin  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  on  Monday  night.  At  every 
performance  during  the  past  two  weeks  the 
house  has  been  crowded  to  the  doors.  The 
audiences  laugh  from  curtain  to  curtain  over 
the  antics  of  the  funmakers.  No  individual 
member  of  the  cast  is  better  than  the  other. 
It  is  the  all  around  excellence  of  the  cast 
that  Managers  Wagenhals  and  Kemper  have 
supplied  that  has  given  surprise  and  delight 
to  our  theatre-goers.  The  farce  is  a  laugh 
provoker  from  beginning  to  end,  and  they  are 
all  good  clean  laughs.  If  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  "Seven  Days"  take  along  an 
extra  handkerchief.  You'll  probably  need  it, 
or  the  girl  next  to  you  may  want  to  borrow 
it  to  wipe  away  the  tears — of  laughter.  The 
final  performance  will  be  given  Sunday  night, 
September  4.  Matinees  Wednesday  and  Sat- 
urday.   

The  first  of  the  "independent"  attractions 
secured  by  John  Cort  for  the  cosy  and  com- 
fortable Savoy  Theatre  has  been  thoroughly 
satisfactory  in  every  particular,  and  "The 
Lottery  Man,"  Rida  Johnson  Young's  highly 
hilarious  farce,  has  delighted  thousands  since 
its  opening.  Although  it  could  easily  run  a 
month,  the  second  and  last  week  will  com- 
mence Sunday  evening,  and  from  present  in- 
dications standing  room  will  be  at  a  premium 
during  the  remaining  performances  of  the  en- 
gagement. A  characterization  funnier  than 
that  of  Lizzie,  played  by  Vivia  Ogden,  has 
rarely  been  seen  in  San  Francisco,  and  Wil- 
liam Rosell  has  made  an  emphatic  hit  as 
Jack  Wright,  the  man  who  raffles  himself  off 
to  help  support  his  mother  in  better  style. 
The  Messrs.  Shubert  have  sent  out  a  cast 
that  could  not  well  be  improved  upon  and  the 
production  is  more  than  satisfactory.  There 
is  a  very  large  demand  for  the  bargain 
matinee  of  Thursday. 


The  programme  for  next  week  at  the  Or- 
pheum  includes  the  Top  o'  th'  World  Dancers, 
who  will  present  one  of  the  most  pretentious 
and  original  of  ensembles.  It  was  the  fea- 
ture extraordinary  of  the  musical  comedy  of 
the  same  name  and  has  been  taken  intact 
from  that  piece  to  tour  the  Orpheum  Circuit. 
A  novelty  in  conjunction  with  this  act  is  the 
introduction  of  the  famous  original  "Collie 
Ballet"  of  real  thoroughbred  Scotch  shepherd 
dogs.  George  McKay  and  John  Cantwell, 
clever  and  versatile  terpsichorean  comedians, 
will  appear  in  their  satire  "On  the  Great 
White  Way."  It  enables  them  to  introduce 
their  various  impersonations  and  eccentric 
dancing.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erwin  Connelly  will 
be  seen  in  their  condensation  of  W.  S.  Gil- 
bert's famous  dramatic  contrast  "Sweet- 
hearts," which  once  ran  for  1 30  nights  in 
London  to  immense  audiences.  The  Krags 
Trio,  European  trapeze  artists,  will  make 
their  first  appearance  in  this  city.  They  are 
recently  from  London,  and  their  performance 
is  described  as  marvelous.  Next  week  will 
be  the  last  of  the  Six  Original  Kaufmanns,  AI 
Jolson,  Renee,  and  Miss  Minnie  Dupree  and 
her  company  in  "The  Minister's  Wife." 


On  Sunday  evening,  September  4,  Wilton 
Lackaye  will  begin  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  an 
engagement  limited  to  one  week  in  Cleveland 
Moffett's   sociological   drama,   "The   Battle." 


Rose  Stahl,  who  will  be  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  for  two  weeks,  beginning  Monday, 
September  5,  as  the  heroine  of  James  Forbes's 
comedy,  "The  Chorus  Lady,"  was  visited  re- 
cently by  a  young  girl  who  wanted  advice  re- 
garding a  stage  career.  "Are  you  getting 
three  meals  a  day?"  Miss  Stahl  asked;  "have 
you  a  place  to  sleep  ?  If  you  have,  don't  go 
on  the  stage.  It's  a  life  of  bitter  disappoint- 
ments." "The  Chorus  Lady"  itself,  as  a  play, 
delivers  a  strong  message  to  "stage-struck" 
young  women.  Its  story  deals  with  stage  life, 
and  it  is  best  summed  up  in  a  speech  of  Miss 
Stahl's  in  which  she  says:  "The  chorus  is 
all  right,  all  right.  It's  like  everything  else, 
it  depends  upon  who  goes  into   it." 


Eugene  Walter's  play,  "The  Easiest  Way," 
will  be  seen  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  in  the 
latter  part  of  next  month. 

-«♦*- 

Shakespeare  as  a  Prophet. 

Josephine  Preston  Peabody,  the  American 
poet  and  dramatist,  who  won  the  $1500  prize 
for  a  Stratford-on-Avon  play  with  her  poetic 
drama,  "The  Piper,"  in  private  life  is  Mrs. 
Marks,  the  wife  of  a  Harvard  professor.  Mrs. 
Marks  is  not  superstitious,  but  she  had  an 
experience  just  before  the  decision  by  the 
committee  that  was  astonishing.  She  received 
word  that  her  play  and  one  other  had  been 
chosen  from  the  300  sent  in,  to  be  sent  to  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  for  the  final  arbitrament  of  his 
committee.  In  her  anxiety  as  to  the  result  the 
playwright  turned  to  her  beloved  Shakespeare, 
whose  works  are  to  her  a  kind  of  bible.  She 
said  just  for  the  excitement  of  it :  "I'll  take 
up  a  volume  at  random  and  open  it  at  random, 
and  see  if  the  first  passage  my  eye  lights  upon 
gives  a  sign." 

The    result    might    seem    to    any    one    who 


doesn't  know  Mrs.  Marks  as  being  incredible. 
But  Mrs.  Marks  gives  her  personal  assurance 
that  the  first  words  she  saw  were:  "Be  of 
good  cheer,  for  the  duke  hath  dined."  Imme- 
diately afterward  came  the  news  of  the  duke's 
choice  of  her  play.  She  told  his  grace  about 
it  afterward  and  he  enjoyed  the  joke  on  him- 
self as  much  as  any  one. 

An  even  stranger  thing  happened  just  be- 
fore the  play  was  to  have  been  produced  in 
May.  Mrs.  Marks  said  to  herself:  "Of 
course,  it's  all  nonsense,  but  just  to  see  what 
will  happen  I  will  try  the  Shakespeare  experi- 
ment again,  and  see  if  he  gives  any  indication 
of  the  success  of  the  performance."  She 
opened  "Richard  II"  at  random,  and  her  eye 
fell  upon  these  words :  "Your  son  Edward, 
my  lord  the  king,  is  dead."  The  words  were 
so  apparently  inapropos  that  Mrs.  Marks,  in 
writing  that  day  to  her  husband,  then  in 
America,  mentioned  the  matter  as  rather  a 
black  eye  for  Shakespeare  as  a  prophet.  The 
next  day  came  the  news  of  King  Edward's 
unexpected  death,  and  the  postponement  of 
the  production  of  "The  Piper"  in  consequence. 

Professor  Marks  tells  this  story  himself. 
He  offers  no  explanation  of  it  except  as  an 
amazing  coincidence.  It  isn't  a  press  agent 
story,  for  every  one  who  knows  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Marks  knows  they  are  not  the  kind 
who  go   in  for  advertising. 

Manager  Benson  has  the  British  rights  of 
the  play,  but,  lacking  a  London  theatre,  doesn't 
know  yet  what  he  is  going  to  do  with  them  be- 
yond the  six  performances  at  the  Shakespeare 
Theatre  in  Stratford.  He  wanted  the  Ameri- 
can rights,  but  the  author  had  already  had  an 
offer  for  them  from  Belasco.  Owing  to  the 
length  of  time  before  Belasco  could  or  would 
produce  the  play  in  New  York  the  New  The- 
atre captured  the  play  by  cable.  The  play  has 
been  translated  into  German  and  arrangements 
are  pending  for  its  production. 


The  highest  hotel  in  Europe  is  at  the 
Gornergrat,  above  Zermatt,  in  Switzerland. 
It  stands  at  a  height  of  10.2S6  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  A  magnificent  view  of  the 
glaciers  and  mountains,  among  the  latter  being 
the  Matterhorn,  is  to  be  had   from  the  hotel. 


Eye 

Glasses 


'THEOCULARIUM 

644  market  st 
opp.  Palace  Hotel 


AMUSEMENTS. 


N 


FW  ORPHFIIM  ofarrell  ST. 

Safest  and  most  magnificent  theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Dav 
ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

THE  TOP  O'  TH*  WORLD  DANCERS 
and  the  Original  "Collie  Ballet"  in  "KRIS 
KRINGLE'S  DREAM";  McKAY  and  CANT- 
WELL;  MR.  and  MRS.  ERWIN  CONNELLY, 
in  W,  S.  Gilbert's  Dramatic  Contrast,  "Sweet- 
hearts" ;  TH  E  KRAGS  TRIO ;  THE  SIX 
ORIGINAL  KAUFMANNS;  AL  JOLSON; 
RENEE  (Goddess  of  Music);  New  Orpheum 
Motion  Pictures;  Last  Week,  Great  Success, 
MISS  MINNIE  DUPREE  and  Her  Company, 
in    "The  Minister's  Wife." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,'  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),  10c,  25c  50c.  Phones — Douglas  70, 
Home'  C  15/0. 


fOLUMBIA  THEATRE  eEB>iW 

\*S         GOTTLOB,  MARX  &  CO..  Mgr.. 

Phone*:  Franklin  150        Home  C5 783 

Nightly,    Including   Sunday 

Matinees   ll'ednesday   and   Saturday 

THIRD   AND    LAST    WEEK 

Begins  Monday,   August  29 

7    DAYS 

GREATEST    COMEDY    HIT    IN    20    YEARS 


SAY!       I'll    be    here    on     September    5th, — 
Patricia   O'Brien. 


I  McALUSTER,  nr.  Mirket 

Phones :  Market  ISO 

Home  J2822 


Starting    Sunday    Evening,    Aug.    28 
Second  and    Last   Week  of  the   Farcical   Sensa- 
tion of  the   Year 

THE  LOTTERY  MAN 

By  Rida  Johnson  Young 
Direction   SAM  S.  and   LEE  SHUBERT,   Inc. 

Night    and    Sat.    mat.    prices,    50c    to    ?!  5 
Thurs.   mat.,   25c   to   $1.      Seats  on   sale  at    t 
Theatre  and   Emporium. 
Next— WILTON    LACKAYE  in   "The  Ba 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


Yet  another  attempt  to  explain  the  inex- 
plicable. Carl  S.  Hansen  has  been  worrying 
about  the  preference  so  many  American  girls 
show  for  marrying  an  Englishman,  and  he 
declares  that  the  matter  has  nothing  to  do 
with  breeding,  or  cosmopolitanism,  or  culture. 
But  he  thinks  he  has  discovered  the  secret  in 
the  Englishman's  passion  for  dominance  as 
compared  with  the  American's  passion  for  in- 
dustry. So,  he  concludes,  when  the  American 
girl  has  attained  to  the  culture  of  forty  years 
ago — the  culture  of  the  cultured  world  the 
world  over — if  she  is  a  bit  of  an  anarch  (and 
what  brainy  woman  isn't  ?)  and  has  been  all  but 
strangled  by  the  conversation  of  her  brother, 
who  knows  nothing  bej'ond  her  own  culture, 
there  would  seem  every7  reason  for  her  to  be 
interested  in  the  Englishman's  news,  with  his 
strong  positivism,  his  bluntness  that  refreshes, 
his  candor  that  amazes,  his  every-day  opinions 
which  never  mince  matters.  Her  brother  is 
a  modest  chap,  with  a  good  deal  of  tolerance 
about  the  thing  he  knows  nothing  of,  but  the 
Englishman,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not, 
proves  it.  This  is  the  special  charm  of  the 
Englishman — he  makes  you  think.  He  is  hos- 
pitable;  he  is  a  gracious  host;  he  is  a  good 
fellow,  and  thoroughgoing — but  so  are  other 
people ;  so  are  we.  It  is  only  when  there  is 
an  opinion  in  the  air — no  matter  what — that 
he  brings  in  a  flood  of  new  ideas,  together 
with  his  habit  of  positivism,  and  leaves  the 
American  miles  behind.  He's  the  product  of 
the  environment  that  will  make  for  tomor- 
row's better  democracy.  Mr.  Hansen  shows 
his  own  breeding  by  ignoring  the  dollar  ques- 
tion in  his  theory,  but  whether  it  is  any  nearer 
the  truth  for  that  omission  who  shall  say? 
The  male  mind  has  exercised  itself  so  much 
with  this  problem  that  it  is  time  we  heard 
from  the  American  girl  herself.  To  what  ex- 
tent does  she  agree  with   Gertrude  Atherton? 


According  to  the  Talmud,  the  custom  of 
breaking  a  glass  at  a  marriage  ceremony  origi- 
nated with  the  practice  of  that  Rabbi  who 
caused  levity  on  such  occasions  to  be  checked 
by  the  sudden  crashing  noise  of  some  crockery 
or  glass.  That  resourceful  rabbi  has  a  worthy 
fellow-worker  in  the  person  of  Mayor  Johnson 
of  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  who  when  on  his 
wajr  home  recently  met  a  boisterous  crowd  of 
hazers  marching  through  the  streets  with  a 
newly  married  couple  at  its  head.  The  mayor 
at  once  summoned  the  police,  broke  up  the 
parade,  sent  the  couple  home  in  a  cab,  and 
followed  up  his  good  work  by  issuing  this 
public  notice : 

"Marriage  is  no  farce,  and  must  not  be 
treated  as  such.  In  the  future,  so  long  as  I 
am  chief  executive  of  Chester,  there  shall  be 
no  permits  issued  for  parades  or  public 
demonstrations  that  will  have  a  tendency  to 
annoy  newly  married  couples.  Such  matters 
should  not  be  treated  lightly." 

Two  or  three  old  slippers  and  a  handful  of 
rice  may  be  tolerated  for  the  sake  of  their 
symbolism,  but  the  rowdyism  and  horseplay 
that  are  becoming  increasing]}'  associated  with 
weddings  ought  to  be  sternly  repressed. 


If  Mrs.  Alice  Longworth  has  replied  to  the 
zealous  reformers  in  the  West  who  have 
begged  her  to  stop  smoking  cigarettes  the 
fact  has  not  been  announced,  but  the  letter 
addressed  to  her  has  been  published,  and  is 
enough,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican, to  drive  a  spirited  woman  to  Pitts- 
burg stogies.  The  passion  for  reforming  other 
people  is  a  craving  that  needs  to  be  held 
sedulously  in  check;  it  easily  develops  into  a 
worse  vice  than  smoking  tobacco,  which  at 
least  does  not  breed  self -righteousness,  intol- 
erance, and  the  habit  of  meddling  with  other 
people's  private  affairs.  Very  likely  it  is  for- 
tunate that  women  do  not  as  a  rule  care  to 
use  tobacco,  though  there  is  no  very  good  evi- 
dence that  it  would  be  worse  for  them  than 
for  men.  If  women  should  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  smoke  it  would  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  world  is  coining  to  an  end ;  very 
likely  they  would  survive  as  men  do.  At  all 
events  there  would  be  no  stopping  them  in  a 
time  so  devoted  to  woman  suffrage.  The 
surest  way  to  make  them  insist  on  smoking 
would  be  to  forbid  it.  One  hears  much  gossip 
of  the  smoking  of  cigarettes  by  women  in 
"society,"  but  this  is  probably  in  large  part 
mere  bravado,   and  not  to  be  taken  seriously. 


Too  much  fuss  is  being  made  about  this 
being  a  "bad  wine  year."  Champagne  is,  we 
are  assured,  to  be  a  greater  luxury*  than  ever 
this  winter  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  mil- 
dew among  the  grape  vines  of  the  Rheims 
district  of  France,  and  prices  are  already 
being  raised  in  the  wineshops  and  restaurants 
of  Paris.  Then  there  is  "lamentable  news 
from  Burgundy,"  for  never  a  barrel  of  wine 
will  come  from  the  Yonne.  and  there  "will  be 
no  such  thing  as  1910  Chablis."  The  remedy 
is  e  isy :  let  the  bottles,  duly  labeled,  be  sent 
to  California  for  filling.  The  odds  are  twenty 
to  nne  against  any  difference  being  discovered 
V  diners  and  winers.  And  the  reason  is  that 
tl  -;re  is  mighty  little  difference  to  discover. 
>ok  a  long  and  arduous  campaign  to  con- 
rue  the  conservative  Britisher  that  Aus- 
ralian  wines  could  compete  with  the  Rheims 


brand,  and  the  same  experience  is  being  re- 
peated in  America.  If  we  were  not  such 
slaves  to  habit  and  fashion  the  market  for 
domestic  wines  would  long  ago  have  made  it 
a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  summer 
were  wet  or  dry  in  Rheims  or  Burgundy.  Be- 
sides, there's  the  apple  crop  to  fall  back  upon. 
Hence  the  story  of  the  gentleman  who  applied 
to  a  Devon  apple  orchard  farmer  for  a  hogs- 
head of  his  sparkling  cider.  The  farmer  re- 
plied that  he  could  not  oblige  him  as  in  pre- 
vious years,  as  a  certain  London  firm  had  pur- 
chased his  entire  output  of  the  beverage.  On 
writing  to  the  firm  in  question  the  disap- 
pointed customer  received  a  note  to  this 
effect :  "We  are  not  cider  merchants.  You 
have  made  some  mistake.  We  are  a  firm  of 
champagne-importing  merchants  from  the 
celebrated  vineyards  of  MM.  So  and  So,  of  So 
and  So." 


For  the  comfort  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Connaught  when  they  make  their  tour 
through  South  Africa  next  November  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  British  crown  a  special 
train  has  been  constructed.  It  will  consist 
of  ten  coaches,  each  sixty  feet  in  length,  all 
accessible  to  each  other  by  corridors.  That 
for  the  duchess  will  be  decorated  in  blue, 
and  the  day  portion  is  to  be  furnished  with  a 
large  settee,  two  large  divan  chairs  uphol- 
stered in  light  blue  and  cream  silk  brocade, 
and  several  smaller  chairs  covered  with  uncut 
silk  velvet  of  a  color  to  match.  The  coach 
is  solidly  built,  with  a  double  roof  in  order 
to  keep  the  saloon  cool  during  daytime,  and 
every  attention  has  been  given  to  harmonizing 
the  internal  fixtures.  The  wall  paneling  is  of 
South  African  walnut  and  Rhodesian  teak, 
and  the  writing  table  and  other  small  tables 
are  made  of  the  same  wood.  The  bedchamber 
at  the  front  of  the  coach  is  elaborately  fitted 
with  wardrobes  and  dressing  tables,  and  is 
treated  generally  in  white,  with  the  exception 
of  the  carpet  and  hangings,  which  are  of  blue. 
A  bathroom  adjoins  the  bedchamber,  while  off 
the  bathroom  is  the  maids'  apartment.  The 
coach  for  the  duke  is  built  on  much  the  same 
design  as  that  for  the  duchess,  save  that  the 
general  color  scheme  is  in  green  silk  and 
morocco.  Each  coach  has  been  fitted  front 
and  rear  with  an  observation  balcony. 


Eden  on  earth  is  to  be  found,  it  seems,  not 
far  from  Madrid,  a  paradise  where  death  and 
disease  are  unknown  and  where  every  one  is 
good-humored  and  loves  his  neighbor  as  him- 
self. It  is  the  village  of  Cobena,  where  figura- 
tively the  sword  has  been  beaten  into  the 
ploughshare.  The  local  chemist  gave  up  the 
sale  of  drugs  in  despair  two  years  ago.  and 
now  presides  over  candies  and  ice-creams. 
Half  the  cemetery  has  been  turned  into  a 
pleasure  garden — there  has  not  been  a  single 
death  for  eight  years — and  the  undertaker  has 
fled  from  a  spot  where  death  refuses  to  pro- 
vide him  a  living.  There  is  only  one  dis- 
cordant note  in  this  home  of  harmony,  and 
it  is  struck  by  the  doctor.  He  has  lived  for 
years  in  the  village  on  his  capital,  hoping 
against  hope.  Now  his  money  is  exhausted, 
and  he  has  decided  to  emigrate.  The  inhabit- 
ants want  to  raise  a  subscription  for  him,  but 
he  refuses  to  accept  charity  from  persons  who 
have  declined  so  persistently  to  contribute  to 
his  well-being  by  their  own  ill-health. 


A  tale  of  a  mustard-pot  is  amusing  Paris. 
Not  long  ago  a  French  mustard-maker  was 
waited  upon  by  a  German  drummer,  who  pro- 
duced a  sample  of  a  mustard-pot.  It  took  the 
shape  of  a  pig  with  a  furious  snout,  a  tail  like 
a  corkscrew,  and  a  poetic  eye,  in  short,  "a 
true  German  pig."  as  a  cynic  observed-  But 
the  design  did  not  please  the  French  maker 
of  mustard.  "Your  pig,"  he  said,  "has  no 
common  sense.  If.  instead  of  giving  it  a 
cover  at  once  insignificant  and  inartistic,  you 
had  given  it  a  helmet,  it  would  have  had 
some  success."  Scenting  an  order,  the  breath 
of  his  nostrils,  the  German  drummer  asked 
how  many  pots  would  be  ordered  if  the  pig 
were  provided  with  a  helmet,  and  when  "fif- 
teen thousand"  was  named,  he  booked  the 
commission  on  the  spot.  And  in  due  time 
the  German  pigs  arrived  in  helmets,  and  were 
voted  a  distinct  success  in  the  cafes  and  res- 
taurants of  Paris.  But  German  visitors  to  the 
gay  city  were  not  so  fascinated  by  the  design, 
and  representations  were  promptly  made  to 
the  foreign  office  against  what  was  taken  as 
a  serious  insult  to  the  German  army.  It  was 
a  sad  revelation  to  the  protestors  when  they 
learned  that  the  offending  mustard-pots  had 
been  "made  in  Germany." 


Lawyers  do  not  usually  impart  information 
for  nothing,  but  an  exception  has  to  be  re- 
corded in  favor  of  J.  Arthur  Barratt,  who  at 
the  international  conference  of  members  of 
his  profession  gave  an  illuminating  survey  of 
the  causes  for  divorce  prevailing  in  different 
lands.  In  most  continental  countries  mutual 
consent,  under  certain  restrictions,  is  a  cause 
for  divorce.  Habitual  drunkenness,  or  being 
an  habitual  criminal,  is  a  cause  in  Norway; 
condemnation  to  penal  servitude  in  France, 
Norway,  Hungary,  and  Denmark :  desertion  in 
Denmark,  Holland,  and  Germany.  Insanity  is, 
too,  a  cause  in  Germany  and  Norway  ;  griev- 
ous   bodily    injuries    or    serious    violation    of 


matrimonial  duty  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Norway.  In  Poland  it  is  a  common  cause  for 
divorce  of  a  Jew  that  he  is  engaged  in  an 
occupation  which  gives  him  such  a  disagree- 
able odor  as  to  create  in  his  wife  invincible 
aversion.  No  State  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  liberal  as  that  country'  is  in  the  mat- 
ter of  divorce,  is  half  so  considerate  of  femi- 
nine sensibilities  as  Poland  seems  to  be.  The 
two  most  interesting  specimens  in  the  museum 
of  legal  curiosities  in  cause  for  divorce  are 
"loquacity  of  the  wife"  in  Formosa,  and  the 
"discovery  of  a  previous  wooing"  on  the  part 
of  the  husband  in  Algeria  where  there  had 
not  yet  been  either  acceptance  or  refusal  by 
the  other  lady. 

Several  optimistic  members  of  the  confer- 
ence pleaded  eloquently  in  favor  of  a  uniform 
system  of  marriage  and  divorce  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  but  the  calmer  spirits  re- 
minded those  visionaries  that  marriage  and 
divorce  belong  largely  to  the  sphere  of  ethics 
and  morals  as  well  as  to  law.  It  would  be  a 
puzzle  to  apply  such  a  uniform  system  to  the 
British  empire,  which  includes  peoples  de- 
voted to  monogamy,  polygamy,  and  polyandry  ! 


ceremonies  attendant  upon  the  office,  and  all 
the  things  which  tend  to  set  it  apart  and  giv< 
it  distinction.  I  don't  believe  any  of  tin 
women  attorneys  would  object  to  any  reqm 
with  that  as  its  object."  Probably  not,  for 
women  who  have  attained  to  the  dignity  of  the 
law  are  less  likely  to  be  as  much  slaves  to 
fashion  as  others  of  their  sex,  and  in  any 
case  they  must  realize  that  a  hat,  especially  a 
fashionable  hat,  is  not  a  useful  adjunct  to 
successful  and  impressive  pleading.  It  may 
distract  the  attention  of  judge  and  jury  by  its 
rare  beauty,  while  the  constant  sweep  of  a  plume 
or  the  incessant  bobbing  up  and  down  of  a 
flower  spray  is  calculated  to  spoil  the  effect  of 
the  most  cogent  argument  or  pathetic  appeal. 


In  the  course  of  a  newspaper's  investigation 
of  the  woes  of  London  shopmen,  says  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  it  was  found  that  one 
concern  issued  printed  instructions  to  its  em- 
ployees, among  them  being  the  following: 

"Our  employees  are  reminded  that  whilst 
serving  customers  they  are  expected  to  wear 
a   commercial   smile." 

The  thing  not  being  defined,  one  can  fancy 
the  variety  of  facial  contortions  in  which  the 
luckless  employees  might  be  seen  to  indulge. 
But  the  merit  of  the  idea  is  obvious.  We  are 
safe  in  saying  that  the  "commercial  smile" 
is  intended  to  be  a  happy  blend  of  supreme 
confidence  in  the  quality  of  the  goods  offered 
with  a  benevolent  desire  not  to  allow  the  cus- 
tomer to  miss  the  greatest  opportunity  of  his 
life.  It  implies  mingled  pleasure  and  an  aim 
to  please  others.  But  we  do  not  see  why  an 
enticing  "commercial  smile"  should  be  con- 
fined to  haberdashers  and  outfitters.  We 
should  say  that  a  really  effective  commercial 
smile  would  be  worth  millions  in  Wall  Street 
just  now. 


If  Sophia  M.  Mayor  is  addicted  to  wearing 
the  kind  of  headgear  in  favor  with  her  sex 
at  the  present  time  she  was  probably  grateful 
to  Justice  John  W.  Goft  of  New  York  for 
asking  her  to  remove  her  hat  before  beginning 
an  argument  before  him  in  court.  At  any 
rate,  Mrs.  Mayor,  with  the  instinct  of  a  true 
lawyer,  bowed  at  once  to  the  ruling  of  the 
bench  and  laid  her  hat  aside.  This  may  es- 
tablish a  precedent  for  women  lawyers  else- 
where, and  those  who  have  given  their  opin- 
ions on  the  matter  express  complete  agree- 
ment with  Justice  Goff.  "I  believe  firmly." 
one  woman  lawyer  has  stated,  "in  preserving 
the  dignity  of  the  court  by  every  possible 
means;   the  wearing  of  gowns  by  judges,   the 


Roman  Guide  (impressively) — The  ruins  of 
the  Coliseum !  Seattle  Man  (astonished) — 
Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that!  Why,  I 
saw  photographs  of  that  heap  twenty  years 
ago.  Roman  Guide  (loftily) — Quite  likely, 
sir.  Seattle  Man — But  why  in  thunder  aren't 
those  ruins  cleared  away  and  a  modern  coli- 
seum erected  ? — New  Orleans  Picayune. 
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SAFE  DEPOSIT 
BOXES 


MECHANICS 
SAVINGS  BANK 
MARKET£MASONST_s 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

Goodyear  "Hippo"  Hose 

The   best   and   strongest   Garden    Hose. 
Guaranteed  to   stand  700  lbs.   pressure. 

Try  it  and  be  convinced 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE.  President 

589.  591.  593  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANX1SCO 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant.  Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French   Bank  Bldg. 


SHOPPING  BY  TELEPHONE 


THE  telephone  has  made  it  possible 
to  do  shopping  and  marketing  sat- 
isfactorily, and  with  comfort,  economy 
and  despatch. 

Practically  every  store  and  shop  caters  to  telephone  trade 
and  pays  special  attention  to  telephone  orders,  so  that  tele- 
phone buying  has  become  a  habit  with  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people. 

When  you  want  something  that  can  not  be  secured  in  your 
local  shops,  the  Long  Distance  Service  of  the  Bell  System  con- 
nects you  with  the  biggest  markets  of  the  country,  even  though 
you  are  hundreds  of  miles  awav. 


The  Pacific  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Little  Eleanor,  who  was  very  fond  of 
chickens,  stood  crying  over  a  dead  rooster. 
Thinking  that  something  good  ought  to  be 
said,  she  remarked  between  her  sobs :  "He 
was  always  so  glad  when  one  of  the  hens  laid 
an  egg." 

When  Wellington  appeared  in  France  at  the 
Court  of  the  Restoration  the  marshals  of  the 
empire  turned  their  backs  on  him.  The  king 
apologized  to  him  for  their  rudeness.  "N'ttn- 
Porte,  sire,  c'est  leur  habitude,"  was  Welling- 
ton's  reply. 

During  the  recent  conclave  of  Knights  Tem- 
plar in  Chicago  the  hospitable  and  willingly 
helpful  residents  of  the  Illinois  city  wore  a 
button  inscribed :  "Ask  Me.  I  Live  Here." 
Unfortunately,  it  is  reported,  the  question 
most  commonly  provoked  by  this  signal  of 
kindness  was:     "Why?" 


The  defendant  acknowledged  that  he  hadn't 
spoken  to  his  wife  in  five  years,  and  Judge 
Brewer  took  a  hand  from  the  bench  in  ex- 
amining the  witness.  "What  explanation  have 
you,"  he  said  severely  to  the  defendant,  "for 
not  speaking  to  your  wife  in  five  years?" 
"Your  honor,"  replied  the  husband,  "I  didn't 
like  to  interrupt  the  lady." 


Robert  Lincoln  O'Brien,  editor  of  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript,  is  a  great  admirer  of  the 
thrift  of  the  Vermonters,  but  thinks  some- 
times they  carry  it  too  far.  O'Brien  was  up 
in  Vermont  last  summer  and  went  to  dinner 
with  a  friend  who  has  some  political  aspira- 
tions. As  they  came  in  the  door  he  heard  the 
lady  of  the  house  say  to  the  hired  girl :  "I 
see  Mr.  Jones  has  somebody  with  hira  to 
dinner.  Take  these  two  big  potatoes  down  to 
the  cellar  and  bring  up  three  small  ones." 


Isaac  J.  Miller  wanted  to  be  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Cincinnati  South- 
ern Railway.  He  spoke  to  Boss  Cox  about  it, 
who  told  him  he  couldn't  get  the  place  be- 
cause he  was  too  bull-headed  and  stubborn. 
"I  don't  see  why  they  call  me  that,"  said 
Miller.  "I  aint  stubborn.  You  see,  it's  this 
way  :  There  are  only  two  sides  to  every  ques- 
tion— the  wrong  side  and  the  right  side.  I 
go  home  and  study  the  matter  and  make  up 
my  mind  for  the  right  side,  and  there  I  stick. 
That  isn't  stubbornness,  is  it?" 


As    a   precaution   against   members    of   Con- 
•  gress  using  the  government  mails  for  private 
:  purposes  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  treas- 
>  ury,  the  envelopes  in  which  free  garden  seeds 
1  are    sent   to    constituents    bear    in    one   corner 
this    inscription :      "Penalty    for    private    use, 
three  hundred  dollars."     The  other  day   Rep- 
resentative William  A.   Rodenberg  of  Illinois 
received   the    following   letter   from    a   farmer 
to    whom    he    had    sent    a    package    of    seed : 
"Dear  Congressman  Rodenberg  :     I  return  un- 
der separate  cover  the   seed  you  sent  me,  as 
I   would  use   them   for   private   purposes,    and 
this  would  make  me  liable  to  the  three  hun- 
dred dollars  fine." 


During  a  portion  of  the  South  African  war, 
Lord  Kitchener  had  as  an  orderly  a  young 
scion  of  a  noble  house  who  had  joined  the 
Imperial  Yeomanry  as  a  trooper.  He  could 
not  quite  understand  that  he  was  not  on  terms 
of  perfect  equality  with  the  members  of  the 
staff,  and  having  been  summoned  one  morn- 
ing to  carry  some  dispatches  for  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, he  entered  the  room  with  a 
jaunty  air.  "Did  you  want  me.  Kitchener  .J" 
he  asked  calmly,  while  the  rest  of  the  staff 
gasped  for  fear  of  what  would  happen  next. 
Kitchener,  however,  merely  looked  at  him 
with  a  quiet  smile.  "Oh,  don't  call  me 
Kitchener,"  he  remarked  gently,  "it's  so 
beastly  formal.     Call  me  Herbert !" 


Away  back,  when  herds  of  buffalo  grazed 
along  the  foothills  of  the  Western  mountains, 
two  hardy  prospectors  fell  in  with  a  bull  bison 
that  seemed  to  have  been  separated  from  his 
kind  and  run  amuck.  One  of  the  prospectors 
took  to  the  branches  of  a  tree  and  the  other 
dived  into  a  cave.  The  buffalo  bellowed  at 
the  entrance  to  the  cavern  and  then  turned 
toward  the  tree.  Out  came  the  man  from  the 
cave,  and  the  buffalo  took  after  him  again. 
The  man  made  another  dive  for  the  hole. 
After  this  had  been  repeated  several  times, 
the  man  in  the  tree  called  to  his  comrade, 
who  was  trembling  at  the  mouth  of  the  cav- 
ern:  "Stay  in  the  cave,  you  idiot!"  "You 
don't  know  nothing  about  this  hole,"  bawled 
the  other.     "There's  a  bear  in  it !" 


you  ?"  "Yes,"  said  the  large  passenger.  "A 
fellow  back  in  the  dining-car  has  bet  me  $5 
that  it  wasn't  Lot's  wife  who  got  Joseph  into 
trouble,  and  I  thought  you  might  have  a  Bible 
with  you,  so  I  could  prove  he  was  wrong  and 
get   the   money." 


A  well-known  French  actor  became  in- 
volved in  a  discussion  with  an  American, 
grew  heated,  drew  his  card  from  his  pocket, 
threw  it  on  the  table  with  a  tragic  air,  and 
stalked  out.  The  American  regarded  the  card 
for  some  moments,  then  took  out  his  fountain 
pen,  wrote  "Admit  bearer"  above  the  en- 
graved line,  and  went  off  to  the  theatre. 


A  large,  dark-visaged  man  anxiously  in- 
quired in  a  loud  voice,  "Is  there  a  preacher 
on  this  train  ?"  as  he  passed  from  one  sleeper 
to  another.  At  last,  after  he  had  repeated 
his  query  for  the  sixth  time,  a  grave-looking 
gentleman  laid  aside  a  book  and  rose  up  from 
a  seat  near  one  end  of  the  car.  "I  have  the 
privilege  of  being  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
sir,"   he   said.      "Can   I   be   of   any    service    to 


A  young  man  returned  to  the  country  village 
where  he  was  born,  after  having  successfully 
worked  his  way  up  by  direct  primary  ballot 
to  a  nomination  for  a  State  office.  "I  suppose 
the  people  here,  Thomas,  have  heard  of  the 
honor  that  has  been  conferred  on  me  ?"  he 
inquired  of  one  of  his  old  friends.  "Yes,  they 
have,"  was  the  gratifying  reply.  "And  what," 
said  the  man  of  fame,  eagerly  ;  "what  do  they 
say  about  it,  Thomas  ?"  "They  don't  say  any- 
thing," replied  Thomas  ;  "they  just  laugh." 


When  General  Butler  was  commanding  at 
XTew  Orleans,  to  prevent  an  outbreak,  he  had 
issued  a  general  order  requiring  all  citizens 
in  possession  of  arms  to  deliver  them  up  at 
headquarters.  A  citizen  was  found  possessing 
arms  in  contravention  of  the  order,  and  with 
his  arms  was  brought  before  the  general.  He 
pleaded  that  the  arms  were  only  family  relics 
(as  Goldwin  Smith  told  the  story*)-  "That, 
general,  was  my  father's  sword."  "When  did 
your  father  die,  sir?"  "In  1858."  "Then 
he  must  have  worn  the  sword  in  hell,  sir,  for 
it  was  made  in  1859." 


Newport  is  not  over-critical ;  in  fact,  it  ac- 
cepts a  great  many  things  that  would  not  be 
accepted  in  many  other  places,  and  says  a 
good  deal  about  them  at  the  same  time.  But 
it  is  curious  to  a  degree  (remarks  a  writer  in 
one  of  the  magazines).  "I  wish  you'd  tell  Mr. 
So-and-So,"  remarked  an  un  surrendering 
leader,  gazing  out  from  under  the  edge  of 
her  parasol  at  a  young  man  at  Bailey's  whose 
swimming  apparel  was  somewhat  decollete  as 
to  arms  and  shoulders,  "I  wish  you'd  tell  Mr. 
So-and-So  that  I  think  his  bathing  suit  is  de- 
plorable. .  .  .  Go  ahead !  tell  him  I  said  so. 
It's  really  quite  —  er  —  disreputable."  The 
young  man  who  was  with  her  obeyed  and  de- 
livered the  message.  "You  may  tell  Mrs.  So- 
and-So,  with  my  compliments,"  returned  the 
bather,  "that  I  think  her  divorce  suit  is  ditto." 


He  had  been  on  a  hunting  expedition  for 
several  days  in  the  backwoods,  roughing  it 
rather  severely,  and  on  taking  a  seat  in  a 
railway  carriage  returning  homewards  he 
looked  as  begrimed  and  weather-beaten  a  trap- 
per as  ever  brought  his  skins  into  a  settle- 
ment. He  happened  to  find  a  seat  next  to 
a  young  lady — evidently  belonging  to  Boston 
— who,  after  taking  stock  of  him  for  a  few 
minutes,  remarked:  "Don't  you  find  an  ut- 
terly passionful  sympathy  with  nature's  most 
incarnate  aspirations  among  the  sky -topping 
mountains  and  the  dim  aisles  of  the  horizon- 
touching  forests,  my  good  man?"  "Oh,  yes," 
replied  the  apparent  backwoodsman ;  "and  I 
also  am  frequently  drawn  into  an  exaltation 
of  rapt  soulfulness  and  beatific  incandescent 
infinity  of  abstract  contiguity  when  my  horse 
stumbles."  "Indeed !"  said  the  young  lady, 
much  surprised,  "I  had  no  idea  the  lower 
classes  felt  like  that." 


William  M.  Chase,  the  artist,  was  a  pictur- 
esque figure,  dressing  in  clothes  that  had  a 
certain  originality,  though  they  conformed 
more  or  less  to  the  prevailing  fashions.  On 
one  occasion,  Chase,  on  his  way  home,  stepped 
into  a  little  wine-shop  and  ordered  a  jug  of 
claret  of  a  special  brand  sent  to  his  house. 
The  lad  who  brought  it  came  to  the  front 
door,  an  hour  afterward,  when  the  artist  had 
already  arrived.  "Some  wine,"  he  said  curtly. 
The  maid,  knowing  there  was  yet  plenty  in 
the  cellar  and  believing  the  lad  had  made  a 
mistake,  said  she  was  sure  it  was  not  for  that 
house  and  did  the  boy  remember  the  name 
of  the  man  who  ordered  it.  The  boy  didn't. 
"Then,"  said  the  servant,  "you've  come  to 
the  wrong  place ;  we  never  ordered  wine  V 
At  this  moment  the  boy  spied  Chase's  famous 
hat  on  the  hall  table.  "Say."  he  asked,  "does 
that  hat  live  here?"  "Yes."  said  the  amused 
maid.  "Then,"  said  the  boy  triumphantly, 
"here's  where  the  wine  belongs!" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Love  (in  a  Parenthesis). 
In  our  little  boat 
We   drift   and    float 

Under    the    sheltering    trees. 
And    I    feel  the   flush 
Of   her  cheek's   warm  blush. 

As  it's  kissed  (by  the  passing  breeze). 

In  our  little  canoe 
That  was  built  for  two, 

Just  two  and   not  any  more, 
We  loaf  and  love 
(The  stars  above) 

As  we  hug  and  hug  (the  shore). 
— John  K.  LeBaron,  in  Snturt  Set. 


Ex.  Doc. 
My    son,    I've    traveled    round    the    world 

And  many  maids   I've  met: 
There   are  two  kinds  you   should    avoid — 

The  blonde   and    the  brunette. — Life. 


Town  Topics. 
When    his    sister    discovered    young   Thos. 
Arrayed  in  his  parent's  pajos., 
And  cried   in  dismay: 
"Oh!  what  -will  father  say?" 
He  replied:    "Not  a  word.    These  are  mos." 
— Puck. 


The  Returns  in  1920. 
"Where  are  the  women  going  to?" 

Said    Files-on-Parade; 
"They're  going  to  vote,  they're  going  to  vote. 

The  big  policeman  said. 
"What  makes  them  look  so  fine,  so  fine?" 

Said  Files-on-Parade; 
"They  always  dress  up  for  the  polls," 
The  big  policeman  said. 
"For   the   women  are  out  voting,  you  observe  their 

brave  array! 
Mrs.    Mackay  is   in  violet  voile  and   Mrs.    Catt   in 

gray; 
Mrs.    Belmont    wears    taupe    chiffon.    Miss    Milhol- 
land  pink  pique — 
For    they're    out    to    cast    their    ballots    in    the 
morning!"  — Carolyn   Wells,  in  Life. 


L'Envoi  of  the  Girl  on  the  Magazine  Page. 
When     earth's    last    picture    is    painted    and     the 

tubes  are  twisted  and  dried. 
When    Christy    and   Harrison    Fisher   have    put    all 

their  brushes  aside, 
When    Wenzel    is    drawing    no    giants    arrayed    in 

the  garb  of  today, 
They'll  print  all  the  magazine  covers  in  drab  and 

in    soberest   gray. 

Then   no    man   will   hand  out  a   quarter  or   fifteen 

cents,   nay,   nor  a  dime, 
Because  on  the  cover  is  printed  an  impossible  face 

— but    sublime. 
And  the  matron,  the  maid,  and  the  baldhead,  and 

the  man  with  the  tilted  cigar 
May    read    all    the   jokes    and    each    poem    and    be 

thankful    for  things  as  they  are. 

—Chicago    Record-Herald. 


The  Reverie  of  a  Bachelor. 
I  think  if  a  maid  with  sparkling  eyes. 
And  hair  as  gold  as  the  sunlit  skies, 
And  brow  as  fair  as  the  drifts  of  snow 
That  make  the  arctic  regions  glow. 
And  lips   as  red  as  the  cherry   ripe, 
And  cheeks  of  the  pinky,  dimpled  type, 
And  voice  as  soft  as  a  rippling  brook 
That  woos  the  fern   in  the  sylvan  nook, 
And  laugh  with  a  ring  that's  sterling  true. 
And  temper    fair   as    the   summer's   blue. 
And  heart  as  warm  as  a  heart  can  be 
And  big  as  the  broad  and  bounding  sea; 
With  a  cottage  down  by  the  sandy  shore. 
And  a  bungalow  where  the  mountains  soar, 
And  a  house  in  town,  and  a  fine  steam-yacht. 
And  a  pair  of  steeds  with   a   record  trot. 
And  a  hunting-lodge  in  the  land  of  Scott, 
And  a  motor-car  of  the   touring  land, 
And  a  claim  at   Goldfields  yet  unmined, 
And  a  block  of  stock  in  the  N.  J.   P., 
And  a  thousand  bonds  of  the  C.  Q.  D., 
And  an  office-building  on    Broadway, 
And  a  big   hotel    like    the   Gothamgay, 
And  a  Monday   box  at  the  opera. 
And  a  love   for  travel   in  lands  afar, 
And  a  million  dollars  in  anthracite — 
If  such  a  maid  should  heave  in  sight. 
And   say  "I'm  yours,"    I'd  reply:    "You're  right!" 
— Blakeney   Gray,   in   Munsey's  Magazine. 

-,* «- 

The  junior  and  senior  partners  of  a  law 
firm  once  put  their  heads  together  to  draft  a 
client's  bill.  "We've  won  the  will  contest  for 
him,"  said  the  junior  partner,  rubbing  his 
hands.  "Suppose  we  charge  him  $200,000  ?" 
But  the  senior  partner  frowned.  "Go  on,"  he 
said.     "He's  worth  more  than  that." 


Candy  Sent  to  the  Country. 

A  box  of  candy  is  always  welcomed  by 
friends  in  the  country"-  Can  be  sent  by  mail 
or  express  from  any  one  of  Geo.  Haas  & 
Sons'  four  candy  stores:  Phelan  Building, 
Fillmore  at  Ellis.  Van  Ness  at  Sutter,  and  28 
Market  Street,  near  Ferry. 


Municipal 
Railroad 


BONDS 

We  specialize  in  securities  of  high-grade  Pacific   Coast 

enterprises,  suitable  for  trust  fund  and  similar  investment. 

Our  "Monthly  Digest  of  California  Securities"  mailed  on  requeit. 


Corporation 
Securities 


WAKEFIELD,  GARTHWAITE  &  CO. 


Member  of  Stock  and  Bond  Excbanee 

1107  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG. 

Telephone  Salter  One  Thousand 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


WELLS  FARGO  NEVADA  NATIONAL  BANK 

of  San  Francisco 

No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

Capital.  Surplus  and  Uodmded  Pio6ts. .  .$10,999,855.84 

Cash  and  Sight  Exchange 9.794.550.3 1 

Total  As»ets 42.322.027.64 

Isaias    W.    Hellman President 

I.  W.  Hellman,  Jk Vice-President 

F.    L.    Lipmax V ice-President 

James  K.  Wilsox Vice-President 

Frank    B.   King Cashier 

W.    McGavin AssL    Cashier 

George  Grant Asst.   Cashier 

E.  L.  Jacobs Asst.  Cashier 

V.  H.  Rossetti Asst.   Cashier 

C.  L.   Davis Asst.   Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

ISAIAS   W.    HEL.LMAS       JOHN    C.    KIRKPATRICK 
LEON    SLOSS  F.    W.    VAN    SICKLEN 

C.    DE   GUIGNE  HARTLAND   LAW 

PERCY   T.   MORGAN  J.     HENRY     MEYER 

I.    W.    HELLMAN,   JR.       CHAS.   J.    DEERING 
WM.    HAAS  F.    L.    LIPMAN 

JAMES    L.    FLOOD  JAMES    K.    WILSON 

WM.    F.    HERRI  N 

Casteaers  of  this  Bank  ire  offered  ererj  ha&tj  cosasteot  with 
nradest  waking,     new  accounts  ire  niTiisL 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

SAVINGS  (THE  GERMAN  BANK)    COMMERCIAL 

(Member  of  die  Assocaled  Savings  Banks  of  San  Frudsco) 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Guaranteed    Capital    %  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..     1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent  Funds..      1,555,093.05 

Deposits  June  30,    1910 40,384,727.21 

Total    Assets    43,108,907.82 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President 
and  Manager,  George  Tourny;  3d  Vice-Presi- 
dent, J.  W.  Van  Bergen;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R. 
Schmidt ;  Assistant  Cashier,  William  Herr- 
mann; Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller;  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries, G.  J.  O.  Folte  and  Win.  D.  Newhouse; 
Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  George  Tourny,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  Ign. 
Steinhart,  I.  N.  Walter,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  G. 
Heyer,  Manager. 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

sayings         108  SUTTER  ST.     commercial 

(Member  of  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Fraadsat) 

Capital  Authorized    $1,000,000 

Paid  In   750.000 

Reserve  and    Surplus 166,874 

Total  Resources 5,281,686 


Officers — A.  Legallet,  President;  Leon  Boc- 
queraz,  Vice-President;  J.  M.  Dupas,  Vice- 
President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  John  Ginty, 
Cashier;  M.  Girard,  Assistant  Cashier;  P. 
Bellemans,  Assistant  Cashier;  P.  A.  Bergerot, 
Attorney. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.  W.  cor.  Sutter  and  Suuome  Streets 

Capital $4,000,000 

Reserve  and  Undivided  Profit;.  1,700,000 
Sig.  Greenebacm,  President;  H.  Fleishhacker,  Vice- 
President  and  Manager:  Joseph  FriedJander.  Vice-Presi- 
dent; C.  F.  Hunt.  Vice-President;  R.  Altschul.  Cashier: 
A.  Hochstein,  Asst.  Cashier:  C.  R.  Parker.  Asst.  Cashier; 
H.  Choynsk:.  Asst.  Cashier:  G.  R.  Burdick,  Asst.  Cashier; 
A.  L.  Langerman,  Secretary. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


MORE  THAN 

5% 

The    increased   cost  of    Urine   has 

made   it  necessary   for  the  investor 

to  seek  a  larger  return  on  his  none-.-. 

To  meet  this  demand  we  have  a  carefully  prepared 

list  of  bonds  yielding  a  high  rate  and  affording 

SAFETY  OF  PRINCIPAL   &  INTEREST 

Wriit  f»r  *ur  circular 

SUTRO  £#  CO. 

412  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F. 


J.    C    WILSON 

\   NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
Member^  CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

(  THE  STOCK  AND  BOND  EXCHANGE.  S.  F. 
Main  office :  MILLS  BUILDING,  San  Frudsco 

RRANCH    OFFICES 

Palace  Hotel.  San  Francisco.      Hold  Alexandria.  Us  Angeles. 
Hotel  del  Coroedo.  Corotado  Reach. 
Correspondents :    Harris,    Winthrop    &    Co.,    25 
Pine  St.,  New  York;  3  The  Rookery.  Chicago. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established   18S0  OF  HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital    Sl.000.000 

Cash   Assets    6.956.21S 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,790,360 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH 

Manager   Pacific  Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDING 

San    Francisco 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

Unit  ed  State.  Aaa. $2,377,303.37 

Sumluj 839.268.07 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 
129   LEIDESDORFF   STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  KESNY.  w.  L.  W.  MILLER. 

Manager  Assista-- 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


August  27,  1910. 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

The  record  of  social  happenings  in  town  this 
week  is  but  an  echo  of  the  gayeties  at  Del  Monte, 
where  society  is  assembled  for  the  annual  golf 
tournament. 

Entertaining  incident  upon  the  fact  that  several 
hundred  of  the  members  of  the  smart  set  of  San 
Francisco  are  temporarily  housed  under  one  roof 
has  been  brisk  at  the  big  hotel,  and  while  many  of 
the  affairs  are  of  an  informal  nature,  several  of 
the  dinners,  notably  those  of  Mrs.  William  G.  Ir- 
win and  Mrs.  George  Pope,  were  planned  along 
elaborate  lines. 

The  presence  of  a  goodly  number  of  the  sub- 
debutante  set  who  are  spending  their  school  va- 
cations at  i)el  Monte,  has  also  furnished  a  motif 
for  entertaining  which  has  been  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  mothers  and  friends  of  these  young 
beaux  and  belles,  who  have  arranged  a  number 
of  pretty  affairs  in  their  honor. 

Informal  luncheons  and  teas  have  served  to  en- 
tertain the  few  society  people  who  have  remained 
in  town,  and  these  affairs  have  taken  place  mainly 
•  at  the  downtown  hotels,  where  a  semblance  of 
gayety  is  maintained  even  when  the  number  of 
guests  is  small  and  all  decorative  effects  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Annette  Hall  to  Mr. 
Robert  MacBride  of  Berkeley  was  announced  at  an 
informal  tea  given  by  the  Misses  Hall  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  August  24,  at  their  home,  Pine 
Crest,  East  Oakland.  The  bride-elect  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  George  William  Hall  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  Mrs.  James  Mee  of  San  Rafael. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of  Miss 
Frances  Burns,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M. 
Burns,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Green,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Green  of  San  Mateo. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Belle  Riggins  and  Lieu- 
tenant Charles  Elliott,  U.  S.  A.,  will  take  place 
in   December. 

The  date  for  the  wedding  of  Miss  Lalla  Wen- 
zelburger  and  Lieutenant  William  Henry  Shea  has 
been    indefinitely   set   for   November. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Genevieve  Ethlyn  Sullivan 
and  Mr.  Alva  Bartlett  Doe  will  take  place  Au- 
gust  31. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Frances  Julia  Webster 
Goodrich,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G. 
Goodrich  of  El  Quito,  Santa  Clara  County,  to  Mr. 
Maurice  Leon  of  New  York,  will  take  place  at 
her  home  September  1.  Miss  Goodrich  is  grand- 
daughter of  the  late  Judge  Oscar  L.  Shatter  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  California.  Mr.  Leon  is  a 
lawyer  of  New  York  and  stepson  of  Professor 
Gottheil    of    Columbia   University. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  entertained  at  an  orchid 
dinner  at  Del  Monte  on  Saturday  in  celebration 
of  the  birthday  of  Mr.  Irwin.  The  decorations 
were  of  unusual  beauty  and  forty  guests  partici- 
pated in  the  pleasure  of  the  elaborate  function. 
The  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Woods,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
McNear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Pope,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Sprague, 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett,  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin,  Miss 
Helene  Irwin,  Miss  Jennie  Crocker,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Newhall,  Miss  Lillian  Goss,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Woods,  Miss  Ethel  Crocker,  Miss  Isabel  Sprague, 
Miss  Lee  Girvin,  Mr.  W.  W.  Crocker,  Mr.  Douglas 
Grant,  Mr.  Templeton  Crocker,  Mr.  Harry  Scott, 
Mr.  Duane  Hopkins,  Mr.  W.  B.  Chrystle,  Mr. 
Clarence  Pavne,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding,  and  Mr. 
W.    P.    Scott. 

Miss  Agnes  Tillman  was  hostess  at  a  jolly  house 
party  over  the  week  end  at  her  country  home  at 
Aptos. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Woods  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at   a   tea   given   by    Miss   Alice    Warner    at    Pebble 
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"High 
was  the 
Case- 
ment 
and  the 
Air  was 
Pure" 

for  these  are  always  adjuncts 

of   a   place    of    refreshment 
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PIG  AND  WHISTLE'S 

where  hygenic  rules  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  service  of  the 
most  palatable  luncheons — un- 
surpassed pastries  and  ices — 
health  -  giving  chocolates  and 
candies. 

"THE  TASTE  YOU  NEVER 
FORGET" 

130  Post  Street 


Beach  Lodge  last  week.  The  guests  included  a 
number  of  army  officers  from  the  Presidio  of 
Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood  entertained  at 
luncheon  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  Saturday. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Club  entertained  at  an 
informal  dance  Tuesday  evening  which  was  largely 
attended  by  the  members  of  the  service  set. 
Among  those  present  were  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Brooks.  Major  Mclntyre,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey 
Bassett,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Q.  Ashburne, 
Major  Rondiez,  Captain  Wolfe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur Hoag  of  San  Mateo,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Davies, 
and   Mrs.  Henry   Morton   of  Washington,   D.   C. 

Mrs.  Clinton  E.  Worden,  who  is  spending  the 
summer  at  Lake  Tahoe,  entertained  at  an  elaborate 
dinner  Saturday  night  at  Tahoe  Tavern.  Her 
guests  included  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  Mrs.  N.  T. 
Shaw,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Underhill,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  Magee,  Miss  Florence  Selby,  Mr.  John 
Hartigan,  Mr.  Herbert  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Rosborough. 

Admiral  John  Milton,  U.  S.  N.,  entertained  at 
a  luncheon  Friday  at  the  Verba  Buena  Naval  Sta- 
tion in  honor  of  Admiral  de  Castries  and  the 
officers  of  the  French  cruiser  Montcalm.  Sixteen 
guests  were  entertained  at  the  admiral's  home. 

The  hop  at  the  Presidio  Tuesday  evening  tended 
to  generate  a  spirit  of  gayety  at  the  post  and  was 
given  by  the  officers  and  ladies  of  the  garrison  as 
a  farewell  to  the  officers  of  the  Thirtieth  Infantry, 
which  left  yesterday  (Friday)  for  Atascadero. 
Among  those  present  were  Captain  and  Mrs.  Con- 
rad Babcock,  Captain  and  Mrs.  John  Burke  Mur- 
phy, Major  and  Mrs.  Brooks,  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Wheeler,  Miss  Seeley,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Davies, 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Q.  Ashburne,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Adrian  Splivalo,  Miss  Marian  Huntington, 
Miss  Anna  Weller,  Mr.  Wilberforce  Williams,  and 
Mr.    Fritz    von    Schrader. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Tompkinson  entertained  Miss 
Sally  Maynard,  Mrs.  William  Gwin,  and  several 
other  friends  at  an  informal  luncheon  at  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel  on  Thursday. 

Mrs.  Richard  Bayne  was  hostess  at  a  tea  on 
Thursday  afternoon  which  she  gave  in  honor  of 
Miss  Heien  Carlisle  of  London.  The  guests  were 
entertained  with  a  number  of  vocal  selections  given 
by  Mrs.  Walter  MacGavin,  Mrs.  Harry  Mendell, 
and  Mrs.  Bayne.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs. 
Horace  Pillsbury,  Mrs.  Latham  McMullen,  Mrs. 
George  Mendell,  Jr.,  Miss  Sally  Maynard, 
Mrs.  Tompkinson,  Mrs.  Grant  Self  ridge,  Mrs. 
Patrick  Calhoun,  Mrs.  William  Denman,  Mrs. 
Frank  Deering,  Mrs.  W.  F.  McNutt,  Mrs.  James 
Ellis  Tucker,  Mrs.  Gwin,  and  Mrs.  Augustus 
Strickland. 

Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler  entertained  at  an 
informal  tea  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  on  Tuesday  in 
honor  of  Miss  Helen  Hyde,  who  will  leave  in  a 
few  days  for  New  York  and  Europe.  Mrs. 
Wheeler  was  assisted  in  receiving  her  guests  by 
her  daughters,    Lillias   and   Olive. 

Mrs.  James  Edwards  was  hostess  at  a  bridge 
party  at  h^r  home  at  Belvedere  on  Monday. 
Among  those  enjoying  her  hospitality  on  this  occa- 
sion were  Mrs.  Horace  Wilson,  Mrs.  Harry  N. 
Gray,  Mrs.  William  H.  Whitney,  Mrs.  Marcel 
Cerf,  Mrs.  Frederick  Peterson,  Mrs.  P.  Farns- 
worth,  Mrs.  Leland  S.  Lathrop,  Mrs.  Max  Sloss, 
Mrs.  Ebenezer  Scott,  Mrs.  Edward  Beveridge,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Masten,  and  Miss  Bannan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope  entertained  at  a 
Spanish  dinner  at  Pebble  Beach  Lodge  on  Mon- 
day complimentary  to  Miss  Helene  Irwin  and  her 
fiance,  Mr.  Templeton  Crocker.  Following  the 
dinner  dancing  was  enjoyed  until  a  late  hour. 
Among  those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
G.  Irwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Sprague,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter Martin,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett,  Mrs.  Charles 
Clark,  Miss  Elizabeth  Newhall,  Miss  Jennie 
Crocker,  Miss  Isabel  Sprague,  Miss  Lillian  Goss, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Woods,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway, 
Mr.  Prescott  Scott,  Mr.  Douglas  Grant,  Mr.  Joseph 
Redding,  Mr.  Albert  Lilley,  Mr.  Clarence  Payne, 
Mr.  Bert  Payne,  and  Mr.  Teddy  Eyre. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Stone  was  hostess  at  a  dinner  at 
Pebble  Beach  Lodge  on  Monday  night  at  which 
she  entertained  Miss  Marian  Stone,  Miss  Martha 
Foster,  Mr.  Albert  Clark,  and  Lieutenant  Ernest 
Gunther,  U.  S.  N. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Porter,  who  is  spending  the  month 
at  Del  Monte,  was  hostess  at  a  dinner  at  Pebble 
Beach  Lodge  on  Monday  evening.  Her  guests 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer,  Miss  Lillie 
O'Connor,  Mr.  William  O'Connor,  Mr.  H.  D.  Mil- 
ler, Mr.  J.    D.  Thompson,   Mr.   A.   H.   Rutherford. 

Miss  Ethel  McAllister  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
which  she  gave  at  her  home  on  Saturday  in  honor 
of  Miss  Cora  Otis  and  Miss  Frederika  Otis  before 
their  departure  for  Del  Monte  with  their  grand- 
mother. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Darling  entertained 
at  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Stewart  on  Monday  even- 
ing at  which  the  guests  were  Judge  J.  _V.  Coffey 
and  Mrs.  Coffey,  Judge  Charles  Slack  and  Mrs. 
Slack,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Dozier,  Judge  Hough- 
ton and  Mrs.  Houghton,  Mrs.  Henry  Gale  and 
Mrs.   John   F.    Swift. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Oliver  Tobin  entertained 
at  an  informal  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis 
Monday,  among  their  guests  being  Mrs.  George 
Cameron,  Mrs.  Laurence  Harris,  -and  Mrs.  Roy 
Pike. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Hobart  has  sent  out  cards  for  a 
tea  which  she  will  give  at  her  home  at  San  Mateo 
complimentary  to  Miss  Helen  Carlysle,  the  Eng- 
lish   artist. 

Mrs.  James  V.  Coleman  was  hostess  at  a  tea 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  Saturday  afternoon  at 
which   she  entertained  half  a   dozen    friends. 

Miss  Violet  Buckley  entertained  a  dozen  friends 
at  a  luncheon  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  on  Monday. 


Advance  notices  of  the  new  spectacles  to 
be  shown  when  the  New  York  Hippodrome 
opens  for  the  present  season  declare  that 
twelve  hundred  people  will  appear  on  the 
stage  at  one  time  during  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment. 


The  Shuberts  have  organized  a  company 
to  play  "The  Blue  Bird"  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
headed  by  Grace  Merritt.  It  opened  in  Pough- 
keepsie  last  week. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


I'll  Niver  Go  Home  Again. 
I'll  niver  go  home  again, 

Home  to  the  ould  sad  hills, 
Home  through  the  ould  soft  rain, 

Where  the  curlew  calls  and  thrills! 

For    I  thought    to    find    the    ould    wee    house, 

Wid  the  moss  along  the  wall! 

And   I  thought  to   hear  the  crackle-grouse, 

And  the   brae-birds   call! 

And  I  sez,   I'll  find  the  glad  wee  burn, 

And  the  bracken  in  the  glen, 
And   the    fairy-thorn    beyont    the    turn, 

And  the  same  ould  men! 

But  the   ways  I've   loved   and   walked,    avick, 

Were  no  more  home  to  me, 
Wid  their  sthreets  and  turns  av  starin'  brick, 

And  no  ould  face  to  see! 

And   the  ould  glad  ways   I'd  helt   in   mind, 
Loike  the  home  av   Moira  Bawn, 

And  the  ould  green  turns  I'd  dreamt  to  find, 
They  all   were  lost  and  gone! 

And  the  bairns  that  romped  by  Tullagh  Burn 
Whin  they  saw  me  sthopped  their  play — 

Through  a  mist  av  tears  I  tried  to  run 
And  ghost-like  creep  away! 

And  I'll  niver  go  home  again! 

Home  to  the  ould  lost  years, 
Home  where  the  soft  warm  rain 

Drifts  loike  the  drip  av  tears! 
— Arthur   Stringer,   in   Everybody's   Magazine. 


In  Absence. 
I  know  that  others  wait  like  me, 

But,  oh,   their  eyes!      They  strike  me  blind. 
*Tis   when   they're   kindest  that    I    see, 

Now  she's  away,  how  hers  were  kind. 

The  word  each  heart  with  good  intent 
Speaks   from   the   sorrow   that   it   knows 

Reminds    me    that    the    sweetest    scent 

Comes  with  the  wind   that   strews  the    rose. 

And    every   clasp  they  reach   to   still 
The  ache,  and  show  they  understand, 

But  proves  the  whole  world  can  not  fill 
This  hand  that's  empty  of  her  hand. 
— Charles  T.  Rogers,  in  Century  Magazine. 


Love  Is  so  Strong. 
Love  IS  SO  Strong; 
It  joins  our  souls   forevermore,    sweetheart, 

No  matter  though  the  winds  of  ill  blow   long, 
No  matter  how  the  storms  of  life  upstart, 
Love  is  so  strong. 

Yet  love  is  weak; 
It  can  not  stand  alone  amid  the  strife. 

It  can  not  teach   our  faltering  lips  to   speak. 
It  can   not  even   save  one   little   life! 

Love  is  so  weak! 

But    love    is    strong; 
Those    whom    our    eyes    have    lost,    love    still    sees 
clear, 
And  thoughts  too  deep  for  speech    ring  through 
love's  song, 
And  love  alone  can   face  death's  presence,  dear, 

And  still  be  strong. 
—Constance  Johnson,   in   Everybody's  Magazine. 


Sorrow  and  Love. 
Sorrow  and    I   have  parted    fellowship, 

Sorrow  and  I  have  parted  company; 
Now    shall    Life's    golden    hours    as    smoothly    slip 

As  beaded  pray'rs  upon  a  rosary. 

For  Love  stood  waiting  on  the  highway  long, 
And  led  me  from  the  noise  of  hurrying  feet 

Into  a  garden  full  of  spice  and  song 

And  wonder  flowers  rich  with  nectar  sweet. 

I   laughed  aloud  as  laughs  a  child  at  play, 

Dancing  and  singing  through  the  golden  land. 

When  lo!      There  stood  before  me  in  the  way 
Sorrow   and   Love,    linked   lightly   hand   in  hand. 
— Helen   Lanyon,    in   Ainslee's   Magazine. 


By  Kahului  Bay. 
Ever    the    waves    roll   shoreward,    ever    the   plovers 

cry 
Each  to   each    on   the  sand-hills,    or   over   the   lone 

dunes  fly; 
Ever  the  wind  brings  largess,  filched  from  the  salt 

sea-spray, 
And  all  life's  cares  evanish,  by  Kahului  Bay. 

The    painted    mountains    beckon,    where    light    and 

shadow  hide, 
The   white  reef  breathes  a   summons,   born   of  the 

flushing   tide; 
But  neither  hill  nor  ocean  have  charms  the  heart 

that  reach, 
Like     those     of     the     wind-swept     sand-dunes     by 

Kahului  beach. 

No  crowds  disturb  the  stillness,  no  dwellings  mar 
the  scene — 

Naught  Dut  a  fisher's  cottage  with  its  garden-patch 
of  green; 

Afar  two  townships  travail  and  hearts  beat  grave 
and  gay, 

But  care  nor  sorrow  troubleth,  by  Kahului  Bay. 

— H.  M.  Ayres,  in  Honolulu  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser. 


Miss  Viola  Allen  has  returned  from  her 
scrutiny  of  the  Passion  Play  with  opinions 
different  from  those  of  her  manager,  George 
C.  Tyler,  who  regarded  the  affair  as  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  "bunk."  "The  people 
of  Oberammergau  have  accomplished  the 
marvelous,"  she  says.  "The  greatest  and 
most  sacred  of  the  world's  tragedies  is  given 
with  atmosphere,  dignity,  and  reverence.  It 
was  so  well  done  that  my  attention  was  held 
every  moment  of  the  eight  hours.  These 
mountaineers  do  not  attempt  more  than  they 
can  do  well,  and  every  one  down  to  the  tiny 
children  is  excellent  and  earnest." 


MRS.  NETTIE 
HARRISON'S 

4-DAY  HAIR  COLOR 

Is  the  simple,  safe  and  sure  way.& 
Over  twenty  years  practice  as  a 
hair  specialist  has  brought  it  to  a 
state  ot  perfection.  It  is  remark- 
ably effective.  Prepared  specially 
for  home  use  and  easily  applied. 
Use  it  and  preserve  your  youthful 
appearance.  S1.00  At  druggists. 
Sample  and  Book  free  on  request. 
MRS.  NETTIE  HARRISON  CO. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GORHAM  STERLING  SILVER 

THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 


WE  TAKE  PLEASURE 
IN  ANNOUNCING  THAT 
WE  HAVE  OPENED 
OUR  DEPARTMENT  OF 

Sterling  Table  Ware 


Our  display  of 

GORHAM  SILVERWARE 

is  the  most  complete  in 
San  Francisco 


Nathan-Dohrmann  Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Fairmont  Hotel 

Beginning 

September  1,  1910 

a  Table  d'hote 
or  American 
plan  dining-room 

will  be  conducted 
in  addition  to  the 

European  or  a  la  carte 
restaurant 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Gough  Sts. 

A  comfortable,  high   order,   op  town 
hotel,  now  under  the  management  of 

THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN 
Formerly  manager  of  St.  Dunstan's 


Hotel  del  Monte 

announces  the 

ANNUAL  MONTH  of  SPORTS 

Aug.  19th  to  Sept.  10th,  1910 
DEL    MONTE    GOLF    TOURNAMENT 

Aug.  19th  to  Sept.  26th 

Special  Hotel  rates  to  players. 
Special  Round-Trip  Railroad  rates. 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager. 

Chester  W.  Keller,  City  Representative 

Phone  Kearny  4013 


The  GRAPE  CURE  at 
SPRINGS 

The  grape  cure,  so  popular  in  German  and  Austrian 
resorts,  now  established  at  Aetna  Springs,  the  charming 
resort  in  the  mountains  of  Napa  County.  Twenty-five 
varieties  of  grapes.  Splendid  mineral  water.  Write  for 
pamphlet  describing  the  grape  cure. 

LEN  D.  OWENS,  Prop., 
Aetna  Springs,  Napa  County,  California. 


August  27,  1910. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
nents   to   and    from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
[he  whereabouts  of  absent  Calif ornians  : 

Mrs.  Frederick  Van  Sicklen,  accompanied  by  her 
laughter,  Dorothy,  and  Miss  Marian  Marvin  left 
Monday  for  the  East,  where  they  will  spend  sev- 
:ral  months  motoring  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott  McAllister  and  their  family 
ire  at  Applegate,  where  they  will  spend  the  next 
wo    weeks. 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Norris  has  gone  to  Lake  Tahoe,  and 
in  her  return  will  spend  the  winter  at  the  Granada. 

General  Thomas  H.  Barry,  U.  S.  A.,  left  Satur- 
day for  his  new  station  at  West  Point. 

Mr.  Harry  Simpkins  and  Mr.  Alfred  Wilcox 
will  leave  the  last  of  the  month  for  a  trip  to 
Europe. 

Mr.  Thorn  well  Mullally  has  returned  from 
Shasta,    where    he    spent   several   weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Lent  have  returned  from 
Santa  Barbara,  where  they  spent  two  weeks  with 
Mrs.   Lent's  sister,   Miss  Jennie  Hooker. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  Brooks  Perkins  will  continue  her 
/isit  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  Huntington, 
jntil  October,  when  she  will  join  Mr.  Perkins  in 
"Jew  York- 
Mrs.  Eugene  Bresse  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Vletha  McMahon,  will  leave  next  month  for  Eu- 
■ope  and  will  enjoy  a  motor  trip  on  the  continent. 

Mrs.  Clarence  Leninger  is  visiting  her  uncle, 
rolonel  Granger  Adams,  at  Fort  Riley,  and  from 
here  will  go  to  New  York  for  several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralston  Hamilton  (formerly  Miss 
ithel  Lincoln)  have  reached  New  York,  after  a 
ix  months'  wedding  tour  in   Europe. 

Mrs.  Charles  Keeney  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
!nnes  Keeney,  will  probably  spend  the  winter  in 
Paris. 

Mrs.  Adam  Grant  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Joseph 
5.  Grant  in  England  and  will  probably  spend  the 
vinter  in  Munich. 

Miss  Eleanor  Connell  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco,  after  having  spent  several  months 
ibroad. 

Rev.  Edward  Morgan  returned  from  Europe 
Monday,  after  spending  the  summer  in  travel 
ibroad. 

Mrs.  Camillo  Martin  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Alex- 
inder  Garceau,  are  still  abroad,  but  expect  to 
eturn  home  next  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Drum,  who  returned  re- 
ently  from  their  honeymoon  trip  in  Europe,  have 
leen  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Greer  Hitch- 
ock  at  their  home  at  San  Mateo. 

Baron  and  Baroness  von  Schroeder  are  spending 
ome  time  in  the  city  prior  to  their  departure  for 
heir  country  home  in  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Mrs.  James  Shea,  Mrs.  Anna  Farrell,  and  Miss 
Cathleen  Farrell  will  spend  the  next  two  weeks  at 
)el  Monte. 

Miss  Amalia  Simpson  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
ilrs.  Frederick  Van  Devender  Stott  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  will 
pend  the  week  end  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Marion  P.  Maus,  wife  of  General  Maus, 
J.  S.  A.,  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Poor  of  Washing- 
on,  D.  C,  who  have  been  visiting  in  San  Fran- 
isco,  have  gone  to  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  Miss  Ethel  Crocker, 
.nd  Mr.  William  Crocker,  Jr.,  returned  from 
rahoe,  and  after  remaining  a  few  days  in  town 
eft  for  Del  Monte,  where  they,  will  remain  for  the 
;olf  tournament. 

Captain  Carol  Buck,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Buck 
re  motoring  in   Southern    California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ansel  Easton  of  Burlingame  will 
pend  the  month  of  September  at  Tahoe  Tavern. 

Mr.  Arthur  Brown,  who  has  been  a  guest  at 
he  Baker  home  near  Castle  Crags,  returned  here 
bis  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sylvanus  Farnham  and  Miss  Elsie 
Clifford  have  returned  to  the  city,  after  having 
pent  the  summer  at  the  Peninsula  Hotel. 

Miss  Ethel  Shorb  will  visit  for  some  time  in 
'lew  York  before  returning  to  her  home  in  this 
ity. 

Mr.  Gerald  Halsey,  Mr.  Charles  Adams,  and  Mr. 
Frederick  Wood  spent  the  week  end  at  the  Wood 
ountry  home  near  Los  Gatos. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  and  Mrs.  Peter  Martin 
re   at    Del    Monte. 

Mrs.  C.  N.  Ellinwood  has  returned  from  Seattle, 
rhere  she  has  been  the  guest  of  her  daughter, 
Ais.   Robert   Greer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Bogue  have  returned  to 
.ew  York,  after  a  visit  at  Newport  and  Narra- 
ansctt  Pier. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  V.  Coleman  have  returned 
rom  their  ranch  in  Tuolumne  County  and  have 
pened  their  house  in  town- 
Mrs.  Sydney  Cushing  of  San  Rafael  is  among 
he  visitors  at  Del  Monte,  after  a  pleasant  visit 
nth  Mrs.  Benjamin  Brodie  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  Howard  Huntington  has  been  making  a 
irief  visit  in  San  Francisco  from  his  home  in 
x>s  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Houghton  Sawyer  are  enjoying  the 
iionth  at  Coronado. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.  Julia  Thome  are  at   Del   Monte, 
there  they  are  taking  part  in  the  golf  tournament- 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Frank    Duff    Frazer   of    Chicago, 
tho  have  been  visiting  in  San  Francisco,  have  gone 
o  Del  Monte  for  the  golf  tournament. 

Mr.  Mark  L.  Requa  is  in  New  York,  where  be 
rent  on    a  brief  trip. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Oyster,  Mrs.  A.  L. 
rubbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Tubbs,  Miss  Tubbs, 
nd  Mr.  Chapin  Tubbs  are  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Palmer,  wife  of  Captain  Palmer, 
J.  S.  A.,  has  arrived  from  Fort  St.  Michael, 
Vlaska.  and  is  visiting  her  mother  at  the  South- 
layde. 

Lieutenant  John  A.  Neal,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Jeal  (formerly  Miss  Mattie  Milton)  are  spending 
he  summer  at  Newport,  where  Lieutenant  Neal's 
hip   is    stationed. 

Major  John  A.  Darling  and  Mrs.  Darling  have 
ome  up  from  Monterey  and  will  spend  the  win- 
er  in  San  Francisco  instead  of  going  East,  as  they 
irst  contemplated. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mills  ( formerly  Miss 
Claire  Nichols)  left  on  Saturday  for  Savannah, 
/here  they  will  make  their  home.  Bishop  Wil- 
iam  Ford  Nichols,  Mrs.  Nichols,  and  Miss  Peggy 


Nichols  returned  a  few  days  prior  to  their  de- 
parture from  a  visit  to   Yellowstone  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Pike  (formerly  Miss  Edith 
Simpson)  will  leave  the  middle  of  September  for 
New  York,  where  they  will  remain  two  months. 

Miss  Florence  Ives,  Miss  Marion  Crocker,  and 
Miss    Isabel    Beaver   left  Saturday   for  Del   Monte. 

Miss  Margery  Eddy  of  New  York,  who  has  been 
the  guest  of  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  at  Cloverdale, 
left  Friday  for  her  home  in  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Maud  are  again  occu- 
pying  their   home   at   Monterey. 

Mr.  Frank  King  and  Miss  King,  with  a  party 
of  Eastern  friends,  are  camping  in  the  mountains 
near  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  Alexander  H.  Rutherford  of  New  York, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  H.  I.  Miller  and  Mr.  J.  D. 
Thompson,  reached  San  Francisco  Sunday  in  Mr. 
Miller's  private  car.  Mr.  Rutherford  is  the  guest 
of  his  uncle,   Mr.    L.    E.    Hanchett. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Hewlett  have  returned 
to  their  home  at  Pasadena,  after  a  month's  visit 
with    relatives   in    San    Francisco. 

Mrs.  Kirkwood  Donovan,  who  has  been  visiting 
at  the  Draper  home  at  San  Rafael,  returned  Mon- 
day to  her  home  in   San  Diego. 

Mr.  Patrick  Calhoun,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  George  Cal- 
houn motored  to  Del  Monte  on  Monday.  They 
were  accompanied  by  Miss  Lee  Girvin,  Miss  Ysabel 
Chase,  and  Miss  Myra  Josselyn.  The  party  were 
chaperoned  by  Miss  Sallie  Maynard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Wooster  have  returned 
from  a  visit  to   Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett  has  joined  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  T.  Scott  and  Miss  Lillian  Goss  at  Del 
Monte. 

Mrs.  Taliafero  Milton  (formerly  Miss  Lucile 
Wilkins)  is  again  at  her  mother's  home  at  San 
Rafael,  after  a  visit  with  Mrs.  Edgar  Wilson  at 
Belvedere.     She  will  remain  another  month. 

Mr.  Paul  Verdier  has  returned  from  Paris  and 
will   spend  the  winter  at  the  Hotel   St.   Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Y.  Campbell  are  among 
the  visitors  who  are  still  lingering  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Brander  has  returned  to  Coronado, 
after  a  visit  at  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  L.  Hovey,  accompanied  by 
their  daughter,  Mrs.  Julian  Fair  weather,  left  for 
Europe  on  Sunday  and  will  spend  the  winter 
abroad. 

Miss  Lily  Lawlor,  who  spent  some  months  in 
San  Francisco  two  months  ago,  is  at  present  in 
London,   but  will  return  shortly  to   New  York. 

Miss  Jennie  Crocker  has  as  her  guest  for  the 
three  weeks  tournament  at  Del  Monte,  Mrs. 
Laurence    E.    Scott. 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Payne,  Mr.  Herbert  Payne,  and 
Mr.  Clare  Payne,  of  Menlo  Park,  have  taken 
apartments  at  Del  Monte,  having  as  their  guests 
Miss  Newhall  of  San  Francisco. 

Golfers  who  arrived  last  Saturday  evening  at 
Del  Monte  for  the  qualifying  rounds  of  Monday 
included  the  following:  Mrs.  A.  M.  Shields,  Mrs. 
Postlethwaite,  Miss  Postlethwaite,  Mrs.  George 
Field,  Mrs.  G.  R.  Clark,  Mrs.  Fred  W.  McNear, 
Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin,  Miss  Virginia  Joliffe,  Mrs. 
Robert  Devlin,  Miss  E.  Havemeyer,  Mrs.  Leon- 
ard Andrews,  Miss  L.  Morris,  Miss  M.  Morris, 
Mrs.   Harry   Kearne,   and   Mrs.    C.    Simmonds. 

San  Francisco  arrivals  at  Hotel  del  Coronado, 
Coronado  Beach,  for  the  week  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Levi,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Ferris,  Miss  Pattie 
Ferris,  Mrs.  F.  P.  Fischer,  Miss  Helen  Fischer, 
Mr.  H.  H.  Ware,  Mr.  W.  W.  Bowman,  Mr.  S. 
B.  Toby,  Mr.  Frank  Hubert,  Mr.  Bruce  Fair, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Abrams,  Mrs.  R.  Gosliner, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Addison,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  S.  Proc- 
tor, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Butler,  Miss  Agnes  Boch, 
Mr.   R.   D.   Pike. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  ..Etna  Springs  were 
Lieutenant-Commander  Thomas  D.  Parker,  Mrs. 
Thomas  D.  Parker,  Miss  Ethel  Melone,  Dr.  S.  P. 
S.  Edwards,  Mr.  R.  B.  Woodward,  Miss  Virginia 
Lane,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Hughes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  H. 
Pierson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Michaels,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  B.  C.  Dohrmann,  Miss  Alicia  M.  Mor- 
gan, Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  de  Bretteville,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Lovegrove,  Mrs.  Norman  Rideout,  Dr.  Alfred  B. 
Grosse,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Gundlach,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  D.  J.  Healey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H. 
Ott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Veale,  Miss  E.  Reimers, 
Miss  G.  G.  Marsily,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Max- 
well, Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Schutz,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Hughes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Francis,  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Dollarhide,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  A.  G.   Prouty. 


New  Theatre  to  Open  with  "The  Blue  Bird.'- 

The  New  Theatre  in  New  York  will  be 
opened  on  September  26  with  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck's fairy  play,  "The  Blue  Bird."  Many  of 
the  leading  members  of  last  season's  company 
have  been  reengaged,  while  others  who  were 
prominent  in  the  productions  of  the  opening 
year  are  no  longer  on  the  roster.  The  com- 
pany will  be  somewhat  larger  than  it  was, 
being  composed  of  about  forty  persons,  not 
including    the    "extra    people." 

Miss  Edith  Wynne  Matthison  has  been  re- 
engaged, as  has  Miss  Rose  Coghlan,  Henry 
Kolker,  and  Albert  Bruning.  Louis  Calvert 
and  A.  E.  Anson,  English  actors,  also  will 
return,  as  will  Ferdinand  Gottschalk,  Jessie 
Busley,  E.  M.  Holland,  Leah  Bateman-Hunter, 
Mrs.  Sol  Smith,  Mrs.  Harriet  Otis  Dellen- 
baugh,  Ben  Johnson,  William  McVay,  Jacob 
Wendell,  Jr.,  Olive  Wyndham,  Wilfrid  North, 
Pedro  de  Cordoba,  Thais  Lawton,  Lee  Baker, 
Elsie  Herndon  Kearns,  and  Master  John 
Tansey. 

E.  H.  Sothern  and  Julia  Marlowe,  who 
opened  the  New  Theatre  with  "Antony  and 
Cleopatra,"  will  not  be  in  the  company,  nei- 
ther will  Annie  Russell  nor  her  husband,  Os- 
wald Yorke.  Others  who  have  returned  are 
Rowland  Buckstone,  Henry  Hanford,  and  Al- 
bert Bruning. 

George  Foster  Piatt  will  continue  as  pro- 
ducer of  the  modern  dramas,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Messrs.  Stanhope  and  North.  The  di- 
rector, Winthrop  Ames,  Mr.  Piatt,  and  Mr. 
North  have  been  at  work  all  summer  on  "The 
Blue  Bird." 


Musical  Club  Programmes. 

The  San  Francisco  Musical  Club,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  character  and  traditions  as  an 
organization  for  study,  aims  to  give  its  mem- 
bers the  widest  possible  range  of  work,  and 
to  maintain  at  the  same  time  a  high  standard 
of  performance.  Its  programmes  are  designed 
therefore,  not  only  to  afford  its  audiences 
pleasure  in  and  acquaintance  with  the  various 
forms  of  musical  art,  but  to  broaden  each 
worker's  experience  by  opportunity  for  en- 
semble as  well  as  solo  performance. 

Among  the  important  features  planned  for 
the  coming  season  are  a  group  of  the  great 
concertos ;  one  by  Bach  for  two  pianos,  the 
Beethoven  Fifth  Concerto,  that  by  Chopin  in 
E  minor,  and  one  by  Rubinstein.  The  Spohr 
Concerto  for  two  violins  will  also  be  given — 
a  rarely  heard  and  very  beautiful  work ;  also 
the  Saint-Saens  concerto  for  violin. 

There  will  be  three  programmes  devoted  to 
chamber  music,  two  to  string  quartets,  and 
one  to  string  trios.  The  Minetti  Quartet  has 
been  engaged  for  one  of  these  mornings,  when 
the  Dvorak  A  major  quintet  will  be  given, 
with  the  piano  part  taken  by  one  of  the  club 
members.  The  string  trios  will  be  played 
by  Messrs.  Wismer,  Firestone,  and  Lada,  who 
will  render  a  Beethoven  trio  and  the  Le  Clair 
Sonata  a  tre. 

The  choral  section  will  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Wallace  Sabin  and  will  take  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  programmes  throughout 
the  year.  A  number  of  unusual  and  charm- 
ing examples  of  concerted  music  for  voice 
will  be  heard,  among  them  being  a  Handel 
duet  for  two  sopranos,  a  Mozart  "Kyrie"  for 
five  sopranos,  and  a  trio  by  Spohr  for  two 
sopranos   and  contralto. 

Among  the  special  programmes  already  ar- 
ranged will  be  a  morning  devoted  to  the 
period  of  the  clavichord,  when  it  is  hoped  to 
have  one  of  these  instruments  for  the  occa- 
sion. Compositions  of  Bach,  Rameau,  and 
Couperin  are  to  be  played,  also  a  Mozart 
sonata  for  violin  and  clavichord;  and  with 
this  quaint  and  charming  music  will  be  ren- 
dered a  group  of  madrigals,  with  strings  ac- 
companying the  voices.  Among  these  stringed 
instruments  will  be  a  viola  da  gamba  and  a 
viola  d'amore,  both  played  by  members  of  the 
club. 

A  programme  just  before  Christmas  will 
include  the  interesting  "Hexenlied,"  the  dra- 
matic poem  by  Wildenbruch,  an  English  trans- 
lation by  one  of  the  members  of  the  club, 
with  musical  setting  by  Max  Schilling;  and  a 
group  of  old  Christmas  carols,  rendered  by  a 
quartet  of  mixed  voices. 

Reviving  an  old  custom  in  the  club,  a  jinks 
programme  will  be  given  for  members  only, 
early  in  the  season.  Much  pleasure  is  antici- 
pated from  this  entertainment,  which  will 
consist  in  part  of  the  Reinecke  Kinder  Sym- 
phony, a  cycle  of  Kinderlieder  by  the  chorus, 
and  a  Chinese  orchestra,  together  with  some 
extraordinary  and  amusing  features  which 
will  require  a  large  proportion  of  the  active 
members  for  rendition. 


Henry  W.  Savage  believes  that  he  has  an- 
other sensation  that  will  equal  "The  Merry 
Widow,"  since  he  has  the  American  rights 
to  "The  Prince's  Child,"  the  new  operetta  by 
Franz  Lehar,  composer  of  the  other  work. 
The  same  librettists,  Victor  and  Leo  Stein, 
have  also  collaborated  with  Lehar  again,  and 
according  to  reports  from  abroad,  "The 
Prince's  Child,"  or,  as  the  German  title  reads, 
"Das  Fuerstenkind,"  has  been  immensely  suc- 
cessful. It  has  enjoyed  over  two  hundred 
nights  at  the  Johann  Strauss  Theatre  in 
Vienna,  and  other  continental  cities  likewise 
have  expressed  enthusiastic  verdicts.  Then 
Mr.  Savage  will  tour  the  country  in  the  Eng- 
lish production  of  Puccini's  "Girl  of  the 
Golden  West,"  founded  upon  Belasco's  drama. 
Mr.  Savage  has  the  exclusive  rights  to  the 
English  presentations  of  this  grand  opera. 
His  companies  expect  to  sing  the  opera  in 
every  city  of  importance  in  the  United  States. 

Just  what  led  to  the  selection  of  either  Nar- 
ragansett  or  Newport  as  the  abiding  place  of 
fashion  in  the  summer  time  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine. Certainly  it  was  not  accessibility,  for 
they  are  among  the  most  annoying  places  in 
the  East  to  get  to,  perched  out  at  the  tip  end 
of  a  little  State,  and  well  off  all  beaten  lines 
of  travel.  Climate  has  surely  had  something 
to  do  with  it,  for  the  soft,  warm  air  has  been 
found  of  benefit  to  the  delicate  and  has  been 
a  balm  to  those  who  wanted  to  live  the  idle, 
care-free  life.  Scenery,  too,  has  played  its 
part  in  this  process  of  selection,  for  the  tall 
slate  cliffs  of  Newport  stand  out  in  beautiful 
contrast  to  the  surging  sea,  and  some  quality 
of  soil  makes  it  possible  to  grow  perfect  lawns 
down  almost  to  the  tidal  mark. 


Wife — Mother  says  she  refuses  to  pay  us  a 
visit  unless  we  let  her  pay  her  board.  Hubby 
— Tell  her  we  couldn't  think  of  such  a  thing. 
— Cleveland  Leader. 

Bon  Voyage  Boxes. 

A  thoughtful  memento  for  friends  starting 
on  a  journey.  Appropriately  decorated  Bon 
Voyage  Boxes  filled  with  candy.  At  all  four 
of  Geo.  Haas  &  Sons'  candy  stores:  Phelan 
Building,  Fillmore  at  Eilis,  Van  Ness  at  Sut- 
ter, and  28  Market  Street,  near  Ferry. 


Furnished  House— For  Lease 

Choice  location,  Presidio  Heights,  corner 
lot ;  fine  marine  view.  Modern  residence, 
4  years  old.  Fourteen  rooms,  5  baths;  house 
phones.  Elegantly  furnished.  Can  be  had 
for  one  year.  Apply  Box  M,  Argonaut 
Office.  207  Powell  Street. 


SAN  MATEO— For  sale  one  o£  the  most  beautiful  homes 
on  the  Peninsula.  House  of  !4  looms,  grounds  4  acres  in 
finest  section  of  the  new  town  of  Hillsborough.  Garage 
and  stable.     Will  sell  furniture. 

B.  P.  OLIVER,  San  Francisco. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Under  the  management  of  James  Woods 


The  farthest 
advance  of 
science  in 
service 
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Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto :  "  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING  " 

Most  Delightful  Climate  on  Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Summer  rates  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 

from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 

Coast  S.  S.  Co.  steamers. 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New   700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see  H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;  Main   3917. 


Offers  a  combination  of  sumptuous  comforts, 
beautiful  surroundings,  and  delightful  climate 
unmatched  by  any  resort  in  central  California 
— only  half   hour's  ride  from  San  Francisco. 


HOTEL  SAVOY 

1    o^i^h 

SEATTIE 

"Twelre  Stories  of 

'■*■'      U 

Solid  Comfort" 

Building1,     concrete, 

steel  and  marble. 

In  most  fashionable 

shopping  district. 

Bound  magazines  in 

reading  room. 

Most  refined  hostelry 

in  Seattle. 

■kj^^PlHi 

Absolutely  fireproof. 

Rates,  SI. 50  up 

Byron 

Hot  Springs 

One  of  the  world's  most  curative  springs, 
2lA  hours  from  San  Francisco;  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  hotels  and  a  delightful  place  for 
rest  and  recreation.  See  Southern  Pacific  In- 
formation Bureau,  James  Flood  Building,  any 
S.  P.  Agent,  or  Peck-Judah,  789  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  or  553  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, or  address  manager,  Byron  Hot  Springs, 
California. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Skeene  is  an  enthusiastic  walker,  isn't 
he?"'  "Yes:  he  owned  one  for  two  years  or 
more." — Boston  Herald. 

"Do    you    assimilate    your    food,     aunty  ? 
"No,   I  doesn't,  sah.     I  buys  it  open  an'  hon- 
est, sab..'* — Baltimore  American. 

"Shall  we  advertise  a  gorge  as  well  as  a 
lake r'  "Make  it  a  ravine.  Some  people  think 
a  gorge  means  a  lot  to  eat." — Pittsburg  Post. 

Census  Taker — How  many  children  have 
you?  Citizen — Three.  Census  Taker — Alto- 
gether?     Citizen — No;    one   at   a   time. — Life. 

"Were  you  a  bull  or  a  bear  when  you  went 
into  Wall  Street?1'  "Neither.  I  was  one  of 
the  fellows  they  were  both  after." — Washing- 
ton Star. 

"You  seem  to  be  well  satisfied  here."  "I 
am."  "Yet  this  hotel  is  awful."  "YTes ;  but 
my  wife  picked  it  out  not  I." — Louisz-ille 
Courier-Journal. 

Singleton — Is  a  man  safe  in  getting  married 
on  fifteen  a  week?  Wedmore — No;  but  he's 
comparatively  safe  from  getting  married. — 
Boston   Transcript. 

"When  are  you  going  on  your  vacation  r ' 
"I  don't  know.  I've  got  to  wait  until  the 
neighbors  get  through  using  my  suit  case." — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Do  you  believe  we  shall  ever  have  uni- 
versal peace?"  "Not  unless  women  quit  offer- 
ing higher  wages  to  their  neighbors"  cooks." — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Maud — So  Helen  and  Jack  have  made  up 
their  quarrel,  have  they  ?  Ethel — Yes,  but 
only  temporarily.  They  are  going  to  be  mar- 
ried soon. — Boston    Transcript. 

Boatman  (during  storm) — There  aint  no 
need  for  you  gents  to  worry  ;  you're  all  right. 
Clergymen — Oh.  are  you  sure,  captain?  Boat- 
man— Yep — but  I've  led  a  h — 1  of  a  life. — 
Life. 

"You  seem  to  find  your  book  very  interest- 
ing. Miss  Maidstone."  "Yes :  it  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  stories  I  have  ever  read.  And 
so  true  to  life.  Even.'  man  in  it  is  a  villain.' 
—Tit-Bits. 

"My  wife  has  a  great  deal  to  say  to  me 
about  her  first  husband."  "Nonsense ;  your 
wife  was  never  married  before."  "I  know 
it.  That's  what  makes  her  reflections  so  pain- 
ful."—Puck. 

Neighbor — Is  any  one  sick  over  at  your 
house,  Johnny?  Johnny — Dad's  ailin'  some. 
Neighbor — Is  he  very  sick?  Johnny — Not  yet. 
TV  doctor  only  started  t'  come  this  mornin'. — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

"Now,  professor,  you  have  heard  my  daugh- 
ter sing,  tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do  with  her." 
"Sir,  if  I  told  you  what  you  ought  to  do 
with  her  the  law  would  hold  me  as  an  acces- 
sory."— Houston  Post. 

"My  diamond  tiara  has  been  stolen!"  ex- 
claimed the  star.  "How  much  was  it  worth  ?" 
asked  the  press  agent.  "That's  up  to  you," 
replied  the  star.  "It  ought  to  be  worth  at 
least   a   column." — Philadelphia   Press. 

"When  Harold  proposed  to  me,"  said  Maud, 
"I  told  him  to  go  and  ask  papa."  "But  you 
don't  really  care  for  him !"  said  Maymie. 
"Of  course  not  But  I  do  so  love  to  play 
little  jokes  on  papa." — Washington  Star. 

"How's  vacation,  Johnny?"  "Bully!  Fell 
off  a  shed,  most  got  drownded,  tipped  over 
a.  beehive,  was  hooked  by  a  cow,  Jim  Spindles 
licked  me  twice,  an'  I  got  two  stone  bruises 
an'   a  stiff  neck!" — Cleveland  Plain-Dealer. 

"The  long,  smooth  zzz-pp  of  the  tire  glid- 
ing over  the  highway  is  true  music  to  the 
trained  ear  of  the  motorist" — Advt.  The 
wretched  pedestrian  has  to  content  himself 
with  the  monotonous  jjj-qq  of  his  new  boots 
on  the  pavement — Punch. 

Church  Usher — I  had  a  singular  experience 
at  the  sendee  this  morning.  Friend — What 
was  it?  Church  Usher — A  stranger  I  was 
showing  into  a  seat  whispered  that  he  wanted 
to  be  waked  at  11 :30  sharp,  as  he  had  to  make 
a  train. — Boston   Transcript. 

"Well,  old  man,  I'm  sorry  for  you.  I  hear 
that  your  house  was  burned  to  the  ground 
and  that  your  wife  and  mother-in-law  were 
destroyed."  "Yes,  that's  so.  Come,  have  a 
drink.  Did  you  hear  that  my  wife's  dog  was 
killed,  too?" — Cleveland  Leader. 

"When  I  was  a  young  girl,"  titters  the  first 
old  lady,  "one  of  my  beaus  hugged  me  so 
hard  he  broke  one  of  my  ribs."  "Humph!" 
replies  the  second  old  lady,  adjusting  her 
glasses  and  smoothing  back  her  hair  in  con- 
scious pride,  "when  I  was  a  young  girl  one 
of  my  beaus  hugged  me  so  hard  he  broke  one 
of  his  arms." — Life. 

She  Lady — You  have  been  recommended  to 
me,  as  an  experienced  divorce  lawyer.  The 
A  torney — I  am  at  your  service,  madam. 
*i  hat  grounds  have  you  for  a  divorce  ?  Th  e 
-1  dy — Oh,  I  got  a  divorce  six  months  ago. 
"Yh«t  I   want   is   a   lawyer   who    will   get   my 


alimony   awa>'   from   the   lawyer   who   got   my 
divorce. — Chicago  Daily   News. 

"Your  wife's  a  judge  of  human  nature, 
isn't  she  ?"  "Judge  !  She's  a  prosecuting  at- 
torney !" — Clei'eland  Leader. 

Redd — Is  he  college  bred  ?  Greene — Oh, 
no  ;  he  picked  up  bis  knowledge  of  rowing  and 
baseball  in  his  home  town  ! — Yonkers  States- 
man. 

Maud — Tom  had  me  talk  into  a  phonograph 
so   he   can   hear  my   voice  while   I    ana   awa>\ 

Clara — How    lovely!      And    he    can    stop    the 
machine  ! — Puck. 

"Does  your  wife  always  insist  on  talking 
to  you  when  you  are  shaving?"  "No.  Some- 
times I  shave  when  she  is  away  from  home." 
— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

The  use  of  the  automobile  is  said  to  be 
growing  so  general  in  Kansas  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  find  enough  horseshoes  for  the  quoit 
games. — Rochester  Post-Express. 

Little  Willie — What  is  a  lawyer,  pa?  Pa — 
A  lawyer,  my  son,  is  a  man  who  induces  two 

other  men  to  strip   for  a  fight  and  then  runs 
off  with  their  clothes. — Chicago  News. 

She  (on  shipboard j — Shall  I  have  your 
lunch  brought  up  to  jfou.  dear  ?  He  (feebly) 
No,  love ;  have  it  thrown  straight  overboard. 
It  will  save  time — and  trouble. — Toiler. 

Employer — Come  here,  young  man.  I  un- 
derstand you've  been  gambling  in  rubber 
shares.  Clerk — Yes,  sir.'  I  made  £120  last 
week.  Employer — Great  Scort !  Do  you  know 
anything  else? — London  Opinion. 

"Do  you  believe  that  an  offense  carries  its 
own  retribution  ?"  "I  do.  I  once  tried  to 
cheat  the  government  by  buying  a  box  of 
cigars  the  man  said  he  had  smuggled.  Then 
I  tried  to  smoke  them." — Washington  Star. 

Fuddy — I  understand  there  is  some  talk  of 
removing  the  name  of  Pythagoras  from  the 
front  of  the  Boston  Public  Library-  Duddy — 
Why  so?  Fuddy — Some  one  has  discovered 
that  he  wrote :  "Have  nothing  to  do  with 
beans." — Boston    Transcript. 


Bill  Nye's  Tribute  to  Oratory. 

Twenty  centuries  ago,  last  Christmas,  there 
was  born  in  Attica,  near  Athens,  the  father  of 
oratory,  the  greatest  orator  of  whom  history 
has  told  us.  His  name  was  Demosthenes. 
Had  he  lived  until  this  spring  he  would  have 
been  twenty-two  hundred  and  seventy  years 
old ;  but  he  did  not  live.  Demosthenes  has 
crossed  the  mysterious  river.  He  has  gone  to 
that  bourne  whence  no  traveler  returns. 

Most  of  you,  no  doubt,  have  heard  about  it 
On  those  who  may  not  have  heard  it  the  an- 
nouncement will  fall  with  a  sickening  thud. 

This  sketch  is  not  intended  to  cast  a  gloom 
over  your  hearts.  It  was  designed  to  cheer 
those  who  read  it  and  make  them  glad  they 
could  read. 

Therefore,  I  would  have  been  glad  if  I 
could  have  spared  them  the  pain  which  this 
sudden  breaking  of  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Demosthenes  will  bring.  But  it  could  not  be 
avoided.  We  should  remember  the  transitory 
nature  of  life,  and  when  we  are  tempted  to 
boast  of  our  health,  and  strength,  and  wealth, 
let  us  remember  the  sudden  and  early  death 
of   Demosthenes. 

Demosthenes  was  not  born  an  orator.  He 
struggled  hard  and  failed  many  times.  He 
was  homely,  and  he  stammered  in  his  speech, 
but  before  his  death  thej*  came  to  him  for 
hundreds  of  miles  to  get  him  to  open  their 
county  fairs  and  jerk  the  bird  of  freedom 
bald-headed  on^the  Fourth   of  July. 

When    Demosthenes's    father    died,    he    left 


fifteen  talents  to  be  divided  between  Demos- 
thenes and  his  sister.  A  talent  is  equal  to 
about  one  thousand  dollars.  I  often  wish  that 
I  had  been  born  a  little  more  talented. 

Demosthenes  had  a  short  breath,  a  hesi- 
tating speech,  and  his  manners  were  very  un- 
graceful. To  remedy  his  stammering  he  filled 
his  mouth  full  of  pebbles  and  howled  his  sen- 
timents at  the  angry  sea.  However,  Plutarch 
says  that  Demosthenes  made  a  gloomy  fizzle 
of  his  first  speech.  This  did  not  discourage 
him.  He  finally  became  the  smoothest  orator 
in  that  country,  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  him  to  fill  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Athens  full.  There  are  now  sixty  of  his 
orations  extant,  part  of  them  written  by 
Demosthenes  and  part  of  them  written  by  his 
private  secretary. 

When  he  started  in  he  was  gentle,  mild,  and 
quiet  in  his  manner,  but  later  on.  carrying 
his  audience  with  him,  he  at  last  became  en- 
thusiastic He  thundered,  he  roared,  he 
whooped,  he  howled,  he  jarred  the  windows, 
he  sawed  the  air,  he  split  the  horizon  with 
his  clarion  notes,  he  tipped  over  the  table, 
kicked  the  lamps  out  of  the  candeliers,  and 
smashed  the  big  bass  viol  over  the  chief 
fiddler's  head. 

Oh,  Demosthenes  was  business  when  he  got 
started.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  see 
another  off-hand  speaker  like  Demosthenes, 
and  I,  for  one,  have  never  been  the  same  man 
since   I  learned  of  his  death. 

"Such  was  the  first  of  orators,"  says  Lord 
Brougham.  "At  the  head  of  all  the  mighty 
masters  of  speech,  the  adoration  of  ages  has 
consecrated  his  place,  and  the  loss  of  the  noble 
instrument  with  which  he  forged  and  launched 
his  thunders  is  sure  to  maintain  it  unap- 
proachable forever." 

I  have  always  been  a  great  admirer  of  the 
oratory  of  Demosthenes,  and  those  who  have 
heard  both  of  us  think  there  is  a  certain  de- 
gree  of   similarity   in    our   style. 

And  not  only  did  I  admire  Demosthenes  as 
an  orator,  but  as  a  man,  and  though  I  am  no 
Yanderbilt,  I  feel  as  though  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  head  a  subscription  list  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  the  square  thing  by  his  sorrowing 
wife  if  she  is  left  in  want  as  I  understand 
that   she  is. 

I  must  now  leave  Demosthenes  and  pass  on 
rapidly  to  speak  of  Patrick  Henry-  Mr.  Henry 
was  the  man  who  wanted  liberty  or  death. 
He  preferred  liberty  though.  If  he  couldn't 
have  liberty  he  wanted  to  die,  but  he  was  in 
no  great  rush  about  it  He  would  like  liberty 
if  there  was  plenty  of  it,  but  if  the  British 
had  no  liberty  to  spare  he  yearned  for  death. 
When  the  tyrant  asked  him  what  style  of 
death  he  wanted  he  said  that  he  would  rather 
die  of  extreme  old  age.  He  was  willing  to 
wait  he  said.  He  didn't  want  to  go  unpre- 
pared, and  he  thought  it  would  take  him 
eighty  or  ninety  years  more  to  prepare,  so 
that  when  he  was  ushered  into  another  world 
he  wouldn't  be  ashamed  of  himself. 

One  hundred  and  ten  years  ago  Patrick 
Henry  said :  "Sir,  our  chains  are  forged. 
Their  clanking  may  be  heard  on  the  plains  of 
Boston.  The  war  is  inevitable,  and  let  it 
come.     I   repeat,  sir,  let  it  come  !" 

In  the  spring  of  1860  I  used  almost  the  same 
language.  So  did  Horace  Greeley.  There 
were  four  or  five  of  us  who  got  our  heads 
together  and  decided  that  the  war  was  in- 
evitable, and  consented  to  let  it  come. 

Then  it  came.  Whenever  there  is  a  large, 
inevitable  conflict  floating  around  waiting  for 
permission  to  come,  it  devolves  on  the  great 
statesmen  and  bald-headed  literati  of  the  na- 
tion to  avoid  all  delay.  It  was  so  with  Patrick 
Henry.  He  permitted  the  land  to  be  deluged 
in  gore,  and  then  he  retired.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  great  orator  to  howl  for  war  and  then 
hold  some  other  man's  coat  while  he  fights. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 
"OVERLAND  LIMITED" 


Southern  Pacific  -  Union  Pacific 

TICKET  OFFICES 

Flood  Building  42  Powell  St 

Market  St  Ferry  Depot 

Broadway  and  13th  St,  Oakland 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 

S.  S.  Nippon  Maru Tuesday,  Sept.  6,  1910 

S.S.Chiyo  Mam Tuesday.  Oct.  4,1910 

S.  S.  Tenyo   Maru Tuesday,  Nov.   1,1910 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  piers,  Nos. 
42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  240 
James  Flood  Building.         W.  H.  AVERY. 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


JAPAN 


YOU  SHOULD 
VISIT 

in   Chrysanthemum  time  and  when  the  hills   are 

clothed  in   all  the  glories  of  the  Golden  Maples. 

We  have  arranged  for  a 

SPECIAL  FALL  TOUR 

leaving  San  Francisco 

OCTOBER  FOURTH 

Visiting  also  Manila,  Hongkong,  and 

Shanghai.       A    lour     of     fc  7  O  £ 

88  days  for       -        -       -      ^  '  ^° 

Which  coven  all  expenses,  and  everything  the  best.     Only 

a   limited  number  taken.     Not  a  crowd,  just  a  congenial 

few.     Let  us  send  you  a  prospectus. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

689  Murket  St..  S.  F. 


NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD 

From  NEW  YORK  to  LONDON  via  Plymouth. 
PARIS  via  Cherbourg  and  BREMEN,  by  one  of 
the  Four  Luxurious  Flyers. 

STEAMSHIP  "GEORGE  WASHINGTON"  (■») 

A  great  favorite  of  the  traveling  public, 

27.000  tons  register,  722  feet  long,  with  every  convenience 

and  comfort  known  to  the  shipbuilder. 

Mediterranean  Line 
Independent  tours  around  the  world 

TRAVELERS'  CHECKS— Cowl  All  in  tie  WorU 
Robert  Capelle,  250  Powell  St. 
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NOTICE  OF  CHANGE  OF  PLACE  OF  BUSINESS. 

Pursuant  to  the  written  consent  of  the  holde 
of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  issued  capital  stock 
of  PENNA.  MIXING.  DEVELOPING  &  OPE- 
RATING COMPANY,  a  corporation  duly  organ- 
ized and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
California,  which  consent  was  duly  filed  in  the! 
office  of  said  corporation  in  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco  in  said  State  on  the  1st  day  of 
August,  1910,  and  pursuant  to  the  resolution  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  said  corporation,  which 
resolution  was  duly  passed  at  a  regular  meeting 
of  said  board  of  directors  duly  called  and  held  at 
the  office  of  said  corporation  on  the  1st  day  of 
August,  1910,  at  which  a  quorum  of  the  directors 
of  said  corporation  was  present; 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  principal  place 
of  business  of  said  corporation  will,  on  the  1st 
day  of  September,  1910,  be  changed  and  removed 
from  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State 
of  California,  to  the  City  of  Fresno,  County  of 
Fresno,  in  said  State,  at  Room  7  in  the  Farmers 
National  Bank  Building  therein,  after  which  date 
the  principal  place  of  business  of  said  corporation 
will  be  the  said  Room  7  in  the  Farmers  National 
Bank  Building  at  said  City  of  Fresno. 

This  notice  is  published  by  order  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  said  Penna.  Mining,  Developing  & 
Operating  Company. 

Dated,  San  Francisco,  California,  August  1,  1910. 
F.    G.    PHILLIPPS, 
Secretary   of    Penna.    Mining,    Developing   &    Ope- 
rating Company. 


Press  Clippings 
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Phone  Kearny  392.  88  First  Street 


READERS  who  appreciate  this  paper 
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tunity of  seeing  a  copy.  A  speci- 
men number  of  the  Argonaut  will  be  sent 
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on  application  to  the  Publishers,  207 
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Yosemite  Improvements. 

The  visit  of  Secretary  Ballinger  to  the  Yosemite 
romises  to  bring  a  more  comprehensive  plan  to  bear 
pon  the  development  of  that  national  playground  than 
vy  which  has  preceded  it. 

Briefly  stated,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will, 
ongress  coinciding,  undertake  to  put  the  government 
>ads  in  good  shape  for  public  travel  at  all  seasons  of 
..e  year.     He  will  not  permit  dusty  highways  in  sum- 

er  or  miry  or  drifted  ones   in   winter;   and  he   will 

ake  the  highways  good  for  all  kinds  of  vehicles,  in- 

uding  automobiles. 

Realizing  the  growing  needs  of  Yosemite,  Secretary 

allinger  favors  the  building  of  more  hotels.  With 
(;tter  facilities  of  travel,  additional  hotels  will  be 
j:eded,   the   more   so   if   California   gets   the   Panama 

ir. 

As  the  Yosemite  Falls  are  dry  in  the  summer,  when 
i  e  sightseers   are  out  in  force,  the   Secretary  would 

vert  and  store  from  the  Merced  River  enough  water 
maintain  the  flow. 

The  Mariposa  grove  of  big  trees  having  been  under 


menace  of  fire,  the  plan  is  to  protect  them  with   fire- 
breaks. 

All  of  these  proposals  are  feasible  and  show  intel- 
ligence, diligence,  and  the  right  spirit  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretary,  whose  department  has  the  care  of  the 
fourteen  national  parks,  including  the  Yosemite,  which 
belong  to  the  United  States. 


Construction  vs.  Destruction. 

President  Taft's  letter  to  Chairman  McKinley  of 
the  Republican  congressional  committee,  regarded  as 
an  appeal  for  party  harmony  in  the  coming  congres- 
sional election,  is  not  a  strong  document.  It  is  little 
more  than  a  restatement  of  what  the  President  has 
declared  in  former  utterances  and  it  has  the  practical 
fault  of  dealing  with  controverted  questions  and  in 
defense  of  positions  heretofore  taken  not  wisely  from 
the  standpoint  of  political  expediency.  No  amount  of 
assertion  on  the  part  of  the  President  will  convince 
the  more  eager  tariff  revisionists  that  the  work  of  the 
last  Congress  was  "revision  downward"  and  a  fair 
performance  of  party  pledges,  or  that  the  President 
was  right  in  so  asserting  and  insisting.  To  present 
this  theory  afresh  is  not  to  conciliate  the  revisionists, 
but  to  still  further  antagonize  them.  Mr.  Taft  is 
soothing  in  manner,  but  he  is  nevertheless  firm  in  sup- 
port of  his  theories;  and  while  this  may  win  him  a 
certain  approval  among  those  of  us  who  admire  fixed- 
ness of  mind  and  purpose,  it  will  not  win  friendship 
from  elements  in  opposition.  A  wiser  politician  would 
have  pitched  his  address  in  quite  another  key.  He 
would  have  dealt  not  with  points  of  difference,  but 
with  matters  tending  by  appeal  to  sentiment  to  general 
harmony. 

It  is  now  plain  that  the  Republican  party  is  perma- 
nently at  cross-purposes  with  respect  to  the  tariff  issue. 
One  group  stands,  largely  backed  by  the  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  the  country,  for  an  old-line  tariff  policy. 
Another  group  stands  for  radical  modification.  The 
political  trick  now  to  be  turned  is  that  of  finding  com- 
mon ground  for  these  contending  factions.  Mr.  Taft 
thinks  he  has  found  it  in  his  scheme  of  a  tariff  com- 
mission. Possibly  he  has  found  it;  possibly,  although 
we  doubt  it,  this  device  will  take  the  tariff  question 
out  of  politics;  but  the  discreet  method  of  promoting 
this  plan  is  not  that  of  contending  in  season  and  out 
of  season  for  interpretations  of  last  year's  tariff  law, 
openly  and  even  bitterly  repudiated  by  a  large  section 
of  the  party.  -In  doing  this  Mr.  Taft  exhibits  a  cer- 
tain dullness  of  political  apprehension,  a  very  positive 
incapacity  to  play  the  role  of  a  trouble  healer.  Mr. 
Taft's  individual  merits  are  many  and  great,  but  he  is 
not  happily  placed  in  the  character  of  a  political  bell- 
wether. He  does  not  like  the  game;  he  does  not  know 
the  game;  he  lacks  the  gifts  essential  to  a  successful 
part  in  it.  If  he  succeeds,  it  must  be  by  the  force  of 
other  qualities  than  those  of  inspiring  popular  leader- 
ship. 

While  Mr.  Taft  is  appealing  earnestly  if  not 
effectively  for  party  harmony,  his  presumed  friend,  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  is  exercising  far  greater  political  talents 
to  the  end  of  party  disruption;  and  in  so  doing  he  is 
not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Argonaut,  playing  a  friendly 
part  as  related  to  Mr.  Taft,  a  loyal  part  as  related  to 
the  fortunes  of  the  party,  nor  a  patriotic  part  as  related 
to  the  broad  interests  of  the  country.  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
gift  in  statecraft  is  wholly  destructive,  and  in  its  aims, 
or  at  least  in  its  effects,  wholly  personal.  What  he 
has  said  and  done  during  the  past  few  weeks  has 
tended  steadily  and  powerfully  to  that  kind  of  dissatis- 
faction which  disrupts  political  parties.  He  has,  for 
example,  given  countenance  and  encouragement  to  Mr. 
Taft's  most  conspicuous  political  enemies;  he  has.  by 
espousing  a  questionable  cause  allied  himself  with  a 
faction  in  New  York  unfriendly  to  Mr.  Taft  and  tem- 
peramentally opposed  to  harmony.  More  than  all  this, 
he  is  preaching  the  gospel  of  distrust  and  discontent 


in  the  course  of  his  Western  journey.  And  inciden- 
tally he  is  presenting  himself  to  the  morally  confused 
and  to  the  politically  wearied  elements  of  the  country 
as  the  one  and  only  champion  of  public  virtue — all 
this  without  getting  off  the  safe  platform  of  moral  gen- 
eralization, without  defining  his  beliefs  or  his  plans. 
As  related  to  the  interests  of  his  friend  President  Taft, 
and  of  the  party  which  he  assumes  to  uphold  and 
whose  favor  he  plainly  wishes  to  command,  he  is  play- 
ing a  cheap  and  shabby  part. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  really  knows  what 
he  wants.  Nominally  he  stands  for  a  scheme  of  poli- 
cies which  bears  his  name;  but  he  adroitly  refrains 
from  defining  these  policies.  Nobody,  probably  not 
even  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself,  understands  what  is  meant 
by  the  so-called  Roosevelt  policies.  Certainly  there 
is  not  a  man  in  political  life  who  is  qualified  authori- 
tatively to  name  them.  The  real  inspiration  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  activity  is  his  gluttony  for  personal  dis- 
tinction. To  sit  on  a  reviewing  stand,  to  gallop  forth 
across  a  parade  ground  before  the  eyes  of  applauding 
thousands,  to  win  huzzas  for  ringing  commonplaces — 
all  this  is  a  passion  with  him.  He  has  indulged  his 
propensities  in  these  respects  until  all  power  of  resist- 
ance has  been  lost.  And  so  at  an  untimely  moment 
he  is  cavorting  about  the  country  saying  and  doing 
things  which  tend  to  the  confusion  of  political  purpose 
on  the  part  of  the  multitude,  to  the  embarrassment  of 
the  President  and  of  the  party. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
present  course  is  calculated  with  respect  to  the  next 
presidential  campaign.  This  we  very  much  doubt. 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  we  think,  would  like  to  be  President 
again,  but  he  probably  would  rather  wait  another  four 
years.  But  in  the  meantime  he  can  not  bring  himself 
down  to  quiet  courses.  He  wants  to  be  the  central 
figure  in  every  picture,  the  supreme  popular  idol,  a  man 
bigger  in  the  public  esteem,  bigger  in  influence,  than 
the  President  himself.  It  is  the  course  of  a  besotted 
egotist  lost  to  all  sense  of  modesty  and  of  patriotic 
obligation,  a  man  in  whom  greed  of  applause  has 
subordinated  all  of  the  ordinary  considerations  of 
political  propriety  and  loyalty. 

Mr.  Taft,  while  far  from  an  inspiring  political  leader, 
has  the  merits  of  high  character.  He  has  impressed 
the  country  with  his'  sincerity  and  honesty.  Left 
to  himself  he  would,  we  believe,  through  force  of  these 
qualities,  carry  his  party  successfully,  enforce  his 
schemes  of  tariff  reorganization,  and  ultimately  win 
a  second  election  to  the  presidency.  The  danger  of  his 
situation  has  its  centre  and  headquarters  at  Oyster 
Bay.  Mr.  Roosevelt  unfortunately  has  it  in  his  power 
to  belittle,  subordinate,  and  overwhelm  Mr.  Taft,  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  will  be  led  by  his  insatiate 
vanities,  in  conjunction  with  his  amazing  powers  of 
popular  agitation,  to  a  course  essentially  if  not  openly 
unfriendly.  , 

Senator  Carter  on  Pinchot's  Methods. 
Senator  Carter  of  Montana,  who  speaks  the  voice 
both  of  knowledge  and  authority,  has  told  within  the 
week  some  very  interesting  facts  with  respect  to  the 
Forestry  Bureau  as  it  was  maintained  and  managed 
by  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot  prior  to  his  dismissal  from  the 
service  by  President  Taft.  Since  1896,  Mr.  Carter 
sets  forth,  Congress  has  appropriated  $19.9S4,680  for 
the  forestry  service.  In  addition,  the  forestry  service 
has  collected  for  timber  and  use  of  the  forests  amounts 
aggregating  $5,000,000.  In  other  words,  the  forestry 
service  has  had  for  its  various  purposes  the  vast  sum 
of  $25,000,000  in  round  numbers.  "Now,"  says  Sena- 
tor Carter,  "the  records  of  the  office  show  that  of  the 
congressional  appropriation  only  $1,975,000  was  used 
for  improvements  of  the  national  forests,  whereas  the 
sum  of  $19,923,060  was  used  for  general  expense-, 
addition  and  not  included  in  general  expenses  api 
a  salary  list  of  $796,620."     In  other  words,  ni 
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cent  of  the  money  appropriated  and  given  over  to  Mr. 
Pinchot  was  used  for  general  expenses,  including  the 
payment  of  lecturers,  the  payment  of  writers  and  re- 
porters, and  maintenance  of  a  bureau  of  publicity  and 
exploitation.     Continuing,  Mr.  Carter  says : 

Under  the  Pinchot  policy  the  settlers  were  ruthlessly 
driven  from  their  homes  in  the  forest  regions :  the  mining 
prospectors  were  prosecuted  and  persecuted  until  exploration 
for  hidden  mines  become  burdensome.  The  settlers,  pros- 
pectors, and  miners  constituted  a  splendid  fire-fighting  force 
within  the  forests.  Their  expulsion  involved  startling  acts 
of  injustice  and  tyranny,  and  their  absence  from  the  forests 
in  the  day  of  need  left  the  unguarded  timber  an  easy  prey 
to  the  flames. 

This,  coming  from  one  who  knows  the  facts,  one  who 
has  authority  to  speak,  is  worth  attention.  It  is  in 
precise  accord  with  private  reports  circulated  about 
Washington  these  five  years  past  exploiting  the  extrav- 
agance of  the  Forestry  Bureau.  It  is  understood  that 
the  original  difference  between  Taft  and  Pinchot  was 
with  respect  to  this  scheme  of  foolish  and  criminal 
waste.  In  his  effort  to  bring  the  government  to  a 
business  basis,  after  the  careless  and  improvident 
Roosevelt  era,  Mr.  Taft  found  that  enormous  sums 
were  being  spent  by  Pinchot  in  mere  exploitation,  that 
money  intended  for  forestry  work  was  being  paid  out 
for  the  maintenance  of  Mr.  Pinchot's  bureau  of  pub- 
licity. It  is  understood  that  when  Mr.  Pinchot  found 
that  his  reckless  procedure  was  not  to  be  further  per- 
mitted he  directly  sought  a  controversy  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  hope  of  making  himself  a  martyr  and  a 
hero. 

Senator  Carter's  statement,  mightily  interesting  as 
it  is,  is  suggestive  of  more  to  follow.  And  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  more  will  follow. 


McCarthy  Flops  to  Spring  Valley. 

There  will  be  various  interpretations  more  or  less 
reasonable  with  respect  to  Mayor  McCarthy's  sudden 
change  of  front  with  respect  to  the  water  question. 
Probably  the  mayor  will  hear  some  unpleasant  sugges- 
tions from  critics  whose  memory  goes  back  so  far  as 
the  last  municipal  campaign,  in  which  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  project,  which  now  he  manifestly  wishes  to 
drop,  was  the  cardinal  feature  of  a  checkered  platform. 
However,  the  mayor  has  precedent  on  his  side,  for  it 
is  only  about  a  year  ago  that  Mayor  Taylor  and  the 
then  members  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  a  hun- 
dred others  long  active  in  enmity  to  Spring  Valley, 
flopped  around  to  support  of  a  scheme  for  the  purchase 
of  that  company  with  all  its  properties  and  rights. 

The  truth  is,  and  the  Argonaut  has  many  times  set 
it  forth,  that  the  Hetch  Hetchy  project  is  impracticable 
and  impossible.  Xobody  w7ho  has  looked  into  the  situa- 
tion sustains  it,  excepting  for  some  sinister  or  political 
reason,  and  nobody  of  common  intelligence  and  com- 
mon sense  really  expects  the  project  to  work  out  in 
the  form  of  practical  achievement.  The  Spring  Valley 
system,  with  developments  easily  made,  is  adequate 
for  all  purposes.  It  is  near  at  hand,  it  will  yield  for  a 
hundred  years  to  come  all  the  water  that  San  Fran- 
cisco will  need.  More,  it  is  the  only  practicable  scheme 
within  immediate  view'  for  supplying  San  Francisco 
with  water.  If  the  government  of  San  Francisco 
could  be  conducted  upon  business  principles,  an  ar- 
rangement would  be  made  with  the  Spring  Valley  Com- 
pany for  supplying  water  for  a  long  term  of  years  at 
fixed  and  reasonable  rates.  Such  a  contract  would 
be  rational;  it  could  easily  be  entered  into;  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  city  in  even'  way. 

But  public  opinion,  we  are  told,  will  not  have  it  so. 
The  public  mind  is  fixed  upon  municipal  ownership 
of  the  water  system.  Common  sense  does  not  point 
that  way,  but  the  public  mind  is  not  always  dominated 
by  common  sense.  There  is  a  desire  for  a  publicly 
owned  water  system,  and  it  tends  to  grow  rather  than 
to  decline.  In  the  end  it  will  have  its  way;  the  city 
of  San  Francisco  will  own  its  water  system,  and  that 
system  will  be  none  other  than  Spring  Valley. 
Through  what  agencies  and  by  what  methods  acquisi- 
tion of  this  property  will  be  made,  nobody  can  now 
foresee.  But  the  outcome  is  certain  as  the  future  and 
plain  as  daylight.  All  of  which  has  all  along  been 
plain  to  the  eye  of  common  sense,  although  it  has 
b  en  strenuously  denied  by  self-seeking  politicians  eager 
to  play  upon  the  public  passion  for  municipal  owner- 
hip  of  the  water  system,  and  by  political  engineers 
vho  have  seen  their  own  advantage  in  keeping  the 
rail  of  water  agitation  in  the  air. 

Even  though  Hetch  Hetchy  is  now  seen  to  be  an 
impossibility,   even   though  its  most  blatant  champion 


seeks  to  drop  it,  the  expense  still  goes  on.  In  the 
report  of  the  bureau  of  inspection  conducted  by  the 
Merchants'  Association  we  find  for  the  month  of  July 
many  items  indicating  that  activity  in  the  line  of  spend- 
ing public  money  on  the  Hetch  Hetchy  scheme, 
although  the  project  itself  is  no  longer  proposed  or 
defended  except  in  a  perfunctory  and  wearied  way. 
For  example:  On  July  5  there  was  paid  from  the  city 
treasury  under  the  head  of  "Wages,  surveyors  and  en- 
gineers, Hetch  Hetchy,"  $540.  On  the  same  date  there 
was  paid  "Expenses,  horses,  wagons,  etc.,  Hetch 
Hetchy,"  $269.50.  On  July  11  there  was  paid,  "Sup- 
plies for  surveyor's  crew,  Lake  Eleanor,"  $281.59.  On 
the  same  date  there  was  paid  under  the  head  "Wages, 
Hetch  Hetchy,  axemen,  chainmen,  etc.,"  $1009.90.  On 
July  18  there  was  paid  under  the  head  of  "M.  Manson, 
expenses  for  Chinese  and  'ret'  "  (whatever  that  may 
mean),  $27.25.  On  the  same  date  there  was  paid  under 
the  head  of  "M.  Manson,  expressage  and  incidentals," 
$32.05.  On  July  25  there  was  paid  under  the  head 
"Autocab  and  Touring  Car  Company,  trip  Alameda, 
4  Is.  M.  M."  (no  doubt  our  old  friend  Marsden  Man- 
son  again),  $40.  On  the  same  date  there  was  paid 
under  the  head  "W.  R.  Haggerty,  clerk  board  of 
supervisors,  account  expense  supervisors'  investigation 
Lake  Eleanor,  etc.,"  $1500.  On  June  27  there  was  paid 
under  the  head  of  "Wages  account  Hetch  Hetchy  July," 
$1090.05.  There  are  many  smailer  items  in  the  report 
which  we  are  not  able  to  identify,  but  which  bear  all 
the  earmarks  of  expense  on  account  of  Hetch  Hetchy. 
Likewise  there  is  no  identification  of  expense  for 
official  salaries,  etc.,  in  connection  with  Hetch  Hetchy 
affairs.  However,  passing  all  these  by  and  reckoning 
only  the  items  above  quoted,  the  total  is  a  very  respect- 
able one — $4790.34,  for  incidental  expenses  on  account 
of  Hetch  Hetchy  paid  in  a  single  month.  Of  course, 
all  this  does  not  take  into  account  interest  on  payments 
previously  made  and  the  thousand  other  incidental  ex- 
penses connected  with  this  project. 

Really,  San  Francisco  is  paying  a  good  deal  in  a 
quiet  way  for  being  humbugged  and  befooled  even  in 
the  face  of  repeated  confessions  that  the  scheme  is  a 
rank  failure.  The  only  person  who  is  really  getting 
anything  out  of  it  worth  while  on  personal  account 
appears  to  be  Mr.  Marsden  Manson.  His  salary  is, 
of  course,  regularly  paid;  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
unkind  to  mention  little  items  like  that  of  joy  rides  as 
above  indicated  at  $40  per. 


Anything  for  a  Quiet  Life. 

It  says  much  for  the  national  sanity  that  there  has 
been  no  outpouring  of  the  jingo  spirit  over  the  alliance 
between  Japan  and  Russia,  however  evident  it  may  be 
that  such  an  agreement  will  not  oil  the  hinges  of  the 
trade  door  in  Manchuria.  To  put  yourself  in  the 
other's  place  is  a  new  art  in  diplomacy,  and  a  pacific 
one.  It  may  be  said,  moreover,  that  it  is  an  art  dis- 
tinctively American  and  it  has  been  markedly  employed 
jn  Mr.  Knox's  dealings  with  the  kaleidoscopic  events 
in  the  Far  East. 

It  is  evident  that  Russia  and  Japan,  determined  as 
they  are  to  be  bedfellows  in  Manchuria,  must  either 
be  friends  or  enemies.  Xeither  has  anything  to  gain 
by  enmity,  while  on  the  other  hand  they  must  both 
gain  by  a  mutual  support  in  the  retention  of  their 
acquisitions.  Both  countries  would  be  impoverished  by 
a  renewal  of  the  war,  and  probably  they  would  both 
lose  such  foothold  as  they  now  have  in  Manchuria. 
That  they  would  eventually  agree  to  hold  on  to  the 
"swag"  and  to  divide  it  was  almost  certain  from  the 
first,  and  perhaps  no  one  took  them  very  seriously 
when  they  promised  the  world  to  evacuate  the  Chinese 
province.  England  made  just  the  same  sort  of  promise 
when  she  undertook  to  evacuate  Egypt,  but  she 
hardened  her  heart  when  she  thought  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  In  the  same  way  Russia  and  Japan  have  their 
treasures  in  Manchuria — material  treasures  in  the 
shape  of  railroads,  and  sentimental  treasures  in  the 
graves  of  their  soldiers. 

There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  trade  door  will 
be  closed  by  the  new  agreement,  since  neither  Russia 
nor  Japan  can  afford  to  affront  the  world  by  a  de- 
liberate attack  upon  its  pockets.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  stern  fact  of  the  Russo- 
Japariese  occupation  with  their  geographical  proximity 
must  give  them  a  certain  prestige  that  will  act  to 
their  advantage  over  other  nations.  America  must 
compensate  for  this,  as  she  can  easily  do,  by  a  studv 
of  trade  conditions  and  by  a  heedful  eye  to  the  excel- 
lence of  her  goods. 


The  key  to  the  whole  of  Japan's  present  policy, 
including  the  annexation  of  Korea,  is  to  be  found  in 
her  need  for  expansion.  Her  present  population  is  at 
least  fifty  millions  and  her  birth  rate  is  high.  The 
basin  is  already  brimming  over,  and  if  she  seems  some- 
what too  ready  to  move  her  neighbor's  landmark  in 
order  to  find  a  receptacle  for  her  surplusage,  it  must 
in  justice  be  remembered  that  the  stream  of  her  emi- 
gration was  effectually  dammed  when  it  showed  an 
inclination  to  meander  toward  either  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  American  or  toward  Australia.  And  the  Japanese 
coolie  will  certainly  fulfill  his  destiny — whatever  that 
may  be — much  more  satisfactorily  in  Asia  than  in  thin 
country  or  in  the  colonies  of  his  "noble  ally"  Great 
Britain.  Some  slight  trade  disadvantage  is  not 
high  a  price  to  pay  if  the  coolie  can  but  be  kept 
that  discreet  distance  that  is  the  only  thing  that 
lend  enchantment  to  that  particular  view. 

Certainly  the  European  powers  can  have  nothing 
say  about  broken  treaties  if  America  is  thus  willi 
to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie.  Xo  treaty  was  ever  more 
positive,  more  binding,  or  more  sacred  than  the  agree- 
ment that  placed  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  under  the 
suzerainty  of  Turkey.  But  as  soon  as  Austria  saw  thai 
the  plum  was  ripe  she  picked  it,  and  her  only  apoloj 
was  "What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?"  X.o  oi 
did  anything  about  it,  simply  because  possession  is  nil 
points  of  the  law  and  nobody  cared  particularly  w 
became  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  In  the  same  w: 
no  one  will  interfere  with  Russia  and  Japan  so  1 
as  they  keep  the  peace  between  themselves  and  avoi 
giving  offense  by  a  pronounced  trade  exclusiveness. 


The  Kaiser  and  Divine  Right. 

The  medieval  speech  of  the  Ka^er  in  which  he  de- 
scribes himself  as  King  of  Prussia  by  divine  right  wi 
be  likely  to  get  its  answer  in  growing  Socialist  ma- 
jorities. The  German  people,  whatever  may  be  s;  " 
of  the  junker  class,  are  very  restless  in  view  of  tl 
assumptions  which  the  theory  of  "divine  right  to  go' 
era  wrong"  conveys.  While  the  Kaiser  was  care: 
to  omit  the  claim  that  he  was  also  emperor  by 
grace  rather  than  by  the  will  of  "parliaments  or 
semblies  of  the  people,"  the  German  masses  impufa 
that  spirit  of  their  constitutional  ruler  and  are  prepari 
to  contest  it  stubbornly  at  the  polls  and  in  the  Reich 
stag. 

The  divine  right  of  kings  is  a  curious  survival  Iron 
the  days  when  the  touch  of  the  sovereign  was  suppose! 
to  cure  scrofula  and  when  the  birth  and  death  o: 
princes  was  believed  to  disturb  the  planetary  system 
On  the  whole  it  was  a  useful  device  of  kingcraft.  I 
helped  keep  superstitious  subjects  in  order;  and  ii 
time  the  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  wa 
enlisted  to  aid  in  the  royal  imposture.  A  king  woul( 
declare  himself  the  visible  agent  of  Almighty  and  infal 
lible  power.  The  Pope,  as  "vicegerent  of  God 
earth,"  would  bless  and  crown  him  and  with  solei 
and  unctuous  rigmarole  declare  him  a  chosen  cham 
pion  of  God  and  the  defender  of  the  faith,  consigninj 
to  flames  of  hell,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  any  hereti< 
who  should  raise  an  impious  hand  against  the  LortT 
anointed.  After  that  His  Most  Catholic  Majesty  woul< 
make  it  his  business  to  see  that  no  one  questioned  th 
sanctity  of  the  Pope,  and  so,  between  king  and  pontifi 
as  the  upper  and  nether  millstone,  the  people  w| 
ground  exceeding  fine.  For  centuries  this  was  a  wi 
played  game.  The  system  was  at  its  best  in  the  d 
ages  and  those  ages  were  the  darker  because  of 
but  it  lengthened  out  until  the  time  when  the  "son 
St,  Louis  ascended  to  heaven"  to  the  wild  song  of  th 
carmagnole  and  the  voice  of  the  people  claimed  itsel 
to  be  vox  Dei. 

Since  then — for  the  guillotine  made  a  sharp  impres 
sion  on  the  brood  of  kings — few  sovereigns,  no  matte 
what  they  may  have  chosen  to  think,  have  venture 
to  take  the  antique  claim— of  divine  right  out  of  it 
w-inding  sheet  and  set  it  up  on  the  altar  of  constitu 
tional  government.  Even  the  Czar  has  had  little  t 
say  on  that  subject.  Francis  Joseph  has  simply  It 
those  who  believed  take  the  claim  for  granted,  an 
those  who  did  not  to  continue  in  their  heresies.  N 
King  of  England  since  the  Stuarts  has  prated  of  divin  - 
right.  At  such  a  theory  the  youthful  King  of  Spai 
would  laugh.  The  pompous  and  empty  affirmation  i 
left  to  the  Protestant  sovereign  of  one  of  the  mos 
enlightened  countries  on  earth,  a  ruler  who,  at  tha 
has  his  royal  crown  only  because  of  some  stout  adver 
turer  of  his  name  who  robbed  and  bludgeoned  his  way 
to   power,    and   because   the    Prussian   people,    in   du» 
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time,  confirmed  his  possession  of  it  in  an  organic  law 
under  which  he  took  his  accession  oath. 

If  the  Kaiser  were  not  obsessed  by  the  vanities  of 
his  high  place  he  would  not  have  again  stirred  the 
spirit  which  showed  itself  in  Parliament  and  among  the 
people  when  he  prattled  out  the  diplomacy  of  his  em- 
pire in  an  interview  with  the  London  Daily  Telegraph. 
He  got  a  serious  lesson  then,  and  he  felt  it.  Even 
his  prime  minister,  Von  Billow,  blamed  him  rather 
than  apologized  for  him.  The  press  and  the  people 
debated  his  course  with  democratic  vigor.  The  So- 
cialist vote  rolled  in  during  the  next  elections  like  a 
tidal  wave.  The  ruler  was  called  to  popular  account 
with  no  respect  for  the  divine  right  he  assumed.  It 
was  long  before  he  made  another  public  utterance; 
and  it  simply  is  a  sign  of  the  madness  which  precedes 
the  lightning  of  the  gods  that  he  now  flings  his  arro- 
gant pretensions  in  the  face  of  German  patriots  and 
philosophers.  No  man  of  prudence  or  sagacity,  sitting 
upon  a  throne  in  this  age,  would  take  such  risks.  But 
Wilhelm  II  is  blind  in  his  conceit  of  God-given  purple 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  He  is  essen- 
tially a  man  of  poses;  a  strutting,  over-photographed 
human  spectacle;  calling  for  the  spotlight  in  the  show- 
ban  sense  wherever  he  finds  a  pedestal  to  mount  or  a 
hew  character  to  assume;  an  egotist  who  looks  upon 
bodesty  as  the  sign  of  the  plebeian.  "Here  am  I,"  he 
says  to  the  thinking  and  philosophic  nation  at  whose 
head  the  outlawry  of  an  ancestor,  the  fortune  of  events, 
the  wisdom  of  great  commoners,  and  the  complaisance 
|if  the  people  have  placed  him  and  continues :  "Behold 
ne !  My  crown  conies  from  God  and  not  from  you. 
Deople  and  parliaments  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I 
|im  a  king  by  the  grace  of  Heaven."  It  is  but  the  echo 
if  "The  State?  I  am  the  State !"  by  which  Louis  XIV 
hnconsciously  prepared  the  way  for  the  calamity  which 
:vrecked  the  fortunes  of  his  royal  house  and  caused 
he  head  of  a  Capet  to  roll  into  the  basket, 
i  The  attitude  of  the  German  press  shows  that  the 
liopular  mind  is  deeply  stirred.  The  newspapers,  some 
,if  them  strongly  monarchical,  emphasize  the  constitu- 
ional  character  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  and  ask 
he  chancellor  if  he  was  privy  to  the  imperial  attack 
lipon  it.  The  organ  of  the  army  officers  speaks  in 
lild  though  clear  derision  of  the  "romantic,  mediaeval 
ilea"  of  the  monarch's  "non-responsibility  to  man's 
udgment";  of  his  "ruling  by  God's  free  grace  against 
11  those  convictions  and  feelings  which  today  deter- 
line  our  existence  as  a  state."  The  same  paper  be- 
teves  there  will  be  an  anti-monarchical  agitation.  All 
j  oresee  the  continued  rise  of  socialism,  that  world-wide 
lorce  which  should  be  as  much  the  dread  of  kings  as 
Lie  spirit  which  brought  on  the  French  revolution. 
,  If  divine  power  has  expressed  itself  through  indi- 
viduals in  shaping  the  fate  of  Prussia  and  the  states 
(  f  the  German  empire,  we  may  well  believe  that  it  in- 
pired  the  great  commoners  who  took  up  the  work  of 
^generation  after  the  royal  house  had  been  humbled 
I  nd  the  land  scourged  by  Napoleon  and  carried  it  down 
.)  the  time  of  the  mediocre  king  to  whom  Bismarck 
lave  an  empire  and  on  through  the  reign  of  the  capari- 

)ned  "war  lord"  who  never  faced  a  muzzle  deadlier 

lan  a  camera.  These  were  men  of  heroic  mould  and 
jughty   purposes;    men    who    shaped   history   to   their 

wn  great  ends  and  Germany's;  and  if  God  saw  fit  to 
I  :t  through  any  one.  He  would  hardly  have  passed  them 
lr"  for  their  inferiors. 


Hail  and  Farewell! 
Horace  Garvin  Piatt  was  gifted  of  many  powers  and 
races.  Heredity  gave  him  a  mind  at  once  solid  and 
laginative.  Propensity  and  breeding  made  him  a 
mtleman  without  fear  and  without  reproach.  Schol- 
'ship  gave  force  and  grace  to  his  powers.  Sympathy 
ade  him  brother  to  all  the  world.  And  then,  there 
as  the  gift  of  tongues — ready,  brilliant,  yet  ever  under 
e  restraints  of  taste  and  kindness. 
In  his  profession  of  the  law  Mr.  Piatt  attained  a 
laracter  commanding  high  and  universal  respect.  As 
public  speaker  he  won  fame  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  social  life  of  San  Francisco  he  held  a 
ace  absolutely  unique,  a  place  in  which  he  was 
stained  by  respect  for  his  character,  admiration  for 
s  powers,  appreciation  of  his  unrivaled  personal 
arm.  Frail  from  his  childhood,  yet  indomitable  in 
.11,  he  learned  early  to  substitute  moral  for  physical 
rdihood.  All  his  life  he  fought  a  fight  with  infirmity 
d  there  was  never  an  hour  up  to  the  day  of  his  death 
len  the  spirit  of  the  man  was  not  smilingly  victorious. 
Standing  by  the  bier  of  Horace  Piatt  and  searching 


back  the  long'  record  to  his  early  manhood  memory 
touches  a  thousand  chords  and  finds  nowhere  a  false 
note.  „ 

Editorial  Notes. 
Vice-President  Sherman  has  cut  a  poor  figure  of  late 
in  New  York  politics,  and  his  prestige  has  had  such 
a  shock  that  he  says  he  will  leave  public  life  at  the 
end  of  his  term.  Whether  he  does  so  or  not,  he  can 
lend  no  strength  to  the  next  Republican  ticket.  But  his 
case  will  not  be  without  good  effect  if  it  leads  all  parties 
to  take  a  more  serious  view  of  the  vice-presidential 
office.  That  office  now,  or  at  least  the  nomination  to 
it,  is  a  mere  sop  to  factions  and  localities.  It  was 
intended  as  an  honor  to  a  man  who  was  fit  to  hold  the 
higher  post  of  which  the  Constitution  makes  the  Vice- 
President  the  heir  apparent.  John  Adams  was  first  to 
hold  the  office  and  Thomas  Jefferson  succeeded  him. 
John  C.  Calhoun.  Martin  Van  Buren,  John  C.  Brecken- 
ridge,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and 
Charles  W.  Fairbanks  have  set  a  standard  for  it  which, 
for  the  future  advantage  of  the  country,  might  better 
be  lived  up  to. 

m»M      

EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Portland,  August  28. — A  San  Franciscan  who 
moves  up  or  down  the  Coast  these  days  is  in  the  way  of 
seeing  and  hearing  much  tending  to  gall  his  civic  pride 
and  to  wound  the  conceit  which  has  grown  up  within  us, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  in  contemplating  our  really 
great  achievements  in  the  work  of  material  reconstruc- 
tion. First  of  all,  the  man  with  his  eyes  open  sees 
that  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle,  even  Sacramento 
and  Fresno,  are  growing  relatively  more  rapidly  than 
San  Francisco  in  certain  phases  fundamental  to  the 
welfare  of  modern  communities.  This  is  seen  con- 
cretely in  the  upgrowth  of  factories,  tall  buildings,  and 
other  practical  evidences  of  things  doing.  And  it  is 
seen  suggestively  in  unnumbered  minor  conditions  and 
circumstances. 

In  the  Kern  County  oil  fields  last  month  I  noted 
that  the  business  of  building  oil  tanks,  a  very  large 
business  by  the  way,  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
Los  Angeles  contractors  and  Los  Angeles  workmen. 
LTpon  inquiry  I  was  told  that  San  Francisco  contractors 
have  practically  retired  from  this  line  of  work  because 
they  find  it  impossible  to  compete  in  it.  The  cost  of 
materials  for  tank-making  in  their  original  forms  laid 
down  at  Los  Angeles  is  not  greater  than  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  every  subsequent  condition  is  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  southern  city.  The  milling  charge  for 
lumber  is  less  in  Los  Angeles  than  with  us  because  the 
labor  cost  is  less — less  a  little  at  the  point  of  actual 
wages,  less  something  on  the  score  of  a  longer  work- 
ing day,  less  very  much  in  the  relative  good  nature 
and  cooperative  spirit  of  the  Los  Angeles  workmen. 
The  Los  Angeles  contractor  may  bid  on  work  to  be 
done  in  the  Kern  County  oil  fields  with  the  assurance 
that  the  lumber  dealer,  the  mill,  the  foundry,  and,  by 
no  means  least,  his  employed  workmen  will  cooperate 
with  him  to  the  end  of  getting  the  job  done  at  the  least 
possible  cost,  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  to  the 
best  possible  measure  of  satisfaction  of  the  man  or 
company  for  whom  the  work  is  to  be  done. 


Observing  upon  an  oil  tank  in  process  of  construc- 
tion at  Coalinga  a  somewhat  unusual  name — that  of  a 
contractor — I  recalled  having  seen  the  same  name  only 
a  few  days  before  upon  a  similar  work  in  the  southern 
part  of  San  Francisco.  The  circumstance  led  to 
inquiry,  and  to  my  chagrin  I  was  told  that  work  of 
this  kind  is  being  done  by  Los  Angeles  contractors, 
employing  Los  Angeles  workmen,  in  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland  in  competition  with  local  constructors. 
The  reasons — the  same  old  story.  The  Los  Angeles 
man  can  hire  workmen  for  a  longer  day,  for  less  pay 
per  day,  and  he  gets  from  his  men  good-will  and  co- 
operation instead  of  a  sullen,  indifferent,  perfunctory, 
and  even  shirking  performance.  Then  there  developed 
something  which  startled  me :  Many  of  the  great  oil 
companies,  notably  the  Associated,  a  San  Francisco  in- 
stitution, whose  annual  bill  for  supplies  runs  well  into 
nine  figures,  does  its  general  buying  not  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  in  Los  Angeles.  I  asked  the  reason  why. 
And  the  reply,  if  not  edifying,  was  at  least  illuminating. 
We  are  large  buyers,  said  the  man  with  whom  I 
talked,  and  therefore  are  able  to  buy  close.  General 
business  is  carried  on  in  Los  Angeles  at  anywhere  from 
one  to  four  per  cent  less  cost  than  in  San  Francisco. 
It  follows  that  Los  Angeles  merchants  when  pushed  to 


it  can  sell  closer  than  San  Francisco  merchants.  That 
is  why  we  deal  in  Los  Angeles — we  get  more  favor- 
able terms  there  than  in  San  Francisco.  I  asked  if 
transportation  rates  into  the  Kern  County  oil  fields 
were  not  to  the  advantage  of  San  Francisco.  They 
are,  was  the  reply,  but  Los  Angeles  even  under  a 
scheme  of  higher  rates  can  still  lay  down  goods  in 
the  Kern  County  fields  cheaper  than  San  Francisco. 
I  ventured  to  ask  why,  and  again  was  told  the 
same  old  story.  Los  Angeles  being  industrially  free, 
is  industrially  self-respecting,  efficient,  and  enterpris- 
ing. All  the  advantages  are  with  her  as  against  a 
city  blighted  by  labor  tyranny  in  every  department 
of  its  business,  in  its  social  depression,  and  in  its 
political  degeneracy.  I  write  it  out  plain,  men  and 
brethren  of  San  Francisco,  not  that  you  do  not  know  it 
already,   but   because   I   would   have   you   see   how   it 

looks  in  cold  print.         

Even  before  the  train  which  brought  me  to  Portland 
had  pulled  into  the  union  station  I  was  impressed  with 
the  magnitude  of  changes  wrought  within  the  fourteen 
months  since  my  last  visit.  To  me  Portland  has 
always  been  a  place  of  infinite  charm,  but  it  has  never, 
in  spite  of  its  importance  as  a  commercial  centre, 
had  the  look  of  a  metropolis.  The  dominant  note 
in  Portland  as  it  has  presented  itself  to  a  visitor 
has  been  that  of  closeness  to  nature  in  many  of  her 
finer  moods.  But  all  of  a  sudden,  in  spite  of  the  fringe 
of  primeval  forest  all  about,  Portland  has  taken  on 
metropolitan  pretensions.  Many  new  and  tall  buildings, 
perfectly  paved  and  ordered  streets,  with  a  certain 
reflection  of  big  things  doing  on  every  hand,  are  giving 
an  atmosphere  quite  unmistakable.  It  has  been  a 
prophecy  of  long  standing  that  with  the  development 
of  the  northwest  country  Portland  must  attain  to  great 
commercial  importance.  She  sits  at  the  junction  of 
two  great  valley  systems,  that  of  the  Willamette  at  the 
south  and  west,  that  of  the  Columbia  at  the  east  and 
north.  There  is  either  a  downhill  or  a  level  route  from 
any  spot  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  Portland.  And 
there  is  no  other  point  accessible  to  the  ocean  and  so 
near  to  the  fields  of  production  of  which  this  may  be 
said.  The  fact  was  potent  in  the  pioneer  era  when 
land  transport  was  by  wagon,  when  water  transport 
was  by  schooner  and  steamboat.  It  is  more  potent 
today,  since  railway  transportation  unfailingly  seeks 
level  routes.  Within  a  little  more  than  a  year  the 
Hill  railway  system,  whose  only  outlet  on  the  Coast 
was  formerly  over  the  Cascade  Mountains  to  Puget 
Sound,  has  come  into  Portland  by  the  level  route  of 
the  Columbia  River.  This  fact  has  contributed 
mightily  to  the  development  of  the  city.  It  has  given 
it  competition  in  transportation;  it  is  connecting  it 
with  a  wide  and  productive  territory;  it  is  serving  to 
encourage  investment.  In  connection  with  the  Union 
Pacific  system  it  is  making  Portland  the  real  centre 
of  the  country.  And  the  country  itself  is  growing. 
Farming  lands  are  relatively  cheap  in  Oregon,  which 
invites  the  agricultural  settler.  The  water-power  re- 
source is  great,  and  this  invites  enterprise  in  many 
forms.  On  top  of  all  there  is  swift  competition  be- 
tween the  Harriman  system  and  the  Hill  system  in 
the  opening  up  of  the  great  and  as  yet  hardly  touched 
region  of  central  Oregon.  All  these  things  together 
have  awakened  Portland  not  exactly  from  a  sleep,  but 
from  the  mood  of  prosperous  contentment  which  has 
long  possessed  her.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  has  taken 
possession  of  the  city  and  is  sustaining  a  movement 
which  already  has  lifted  Portland  out  of  the  rut  of 
moderate  things  and  into  an  activity  beyond  anything 
she  has  known  before.  Today  Portland  is  easily  the 
most  spirited,  the  most  progressive,  and  the  most  pros- 
perous and  immediately  hopeful  community  on  the 
western   half   of  the   continent. 


Portland  is  especially  well  situated   with  respect  to 
the  interests  of  manufacture.     It  not  only  has  a  wide 
range  of  raw  materials  immediately  at  hand,  but  she 
has  unlimited  power  from  unfailing  water  sources.     It 
js  practically  on  the  sea,  and  is  finely  located  for  dis- 
tribution.    In    many   lines    Portland    is   becoming    ag- 
gressive.    On     the    way    up    I    encountered    so     far 
south   as   Marysville   a   traveling   man   representing   a 
Tortland-made    product.     After    passing    Medford    the 
smoking-car    was    full    of    Portland    drummers.     At 
Grant's    Pass    I    noticed    that    the    local    hotel     'bus 
which    came    to    the   train   was   a   Portland-made 
hide,   and   I   was   told   by   a   Gold   Hill   drug^ 
in  his  line  nobody  in  southern  Oregon  dealt  a: 
with     San    Francisco.     Another     fellow-passen 
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Portland  banker,  exploiting  the  progress  of  his  city, 
informed  me  that  in  addition  to  the  general  facts 
above  set  forth  Portland  had  the  tremendous  advantage 
of  good  labor  conditions.  We  have,  he  said,  almost 
nothing  of  that  floating  and  discontented  labor  element 
which  according  to  all  accounts  is  putting  the  "lid" 
on  San  Francisco.  Portland's  labor  element,  like  her 
other  social  elements,  is  attached  and  fixed,  and  while 
with  us,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  agitators  and  trouble- 
breeders,  the  situation  remains  wholesome  and  pros- 
perous upon  the  open-shop  basis.  He  gave  me  some 
general  figures  which  exhibited  the  advantage  of  work- 
ing conditions  in  Portland  as  compared  with  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Then  he  added  significantly:  We  have  just  had  a 
strike  in  Portland.  Nominally  it  involved  the  several 
organizations  of  teamsters.  There  were  pretexts  of 
one  small  account  or  another,  but  the  real  issue  was  a 
demand,  prompted  by  agitators  from  San  Francisco,  for 
monopoly  of  labor  for  the  organized  trades.  They 
wanted  the  closed  shop,  and  struck  for  it  because  they 
saw  that  adverse  sentiment  was  becoming  fixed  among 
our  people,  largely  because  of  the  terrible  example 
afforded  by  the  decline  of  industry  in  San  Francisco. 
It  was  a  case  of  now  or  never,  and  it  was  fought  out  in 
the  spirit  of  and  by  the  methods  of  desperation.  From 
its  start  the  movement  was  doomed.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  workingmen  of  Portland  are  non-unionists, 
and  what  is  more  are  entirely  content.  Then  the  effort 
to  involve  the  movement  with  local  politics  was  a  com- 
plete failure,  for  which  credit  is  due  to  our  excellent 
mayor  and  to  the  influence  which  he  holds  with  the 
city  government.  Picketing  was  not  permitted,  because 
the  police,  under  orders  from  the  mayor,  would  not 
allow  it.  The  local  ordinances  were  sufficient,  and 
their  enforcement  was  everything  that  could  be  desired. 
Then  the  spirit  of  the  city  was  against  it,  and  above 
all  the  Orcgonian,  our  great  newspaper,  was  against 
it.  At  the  beginning  those  firms  directly  affected  by 
the  strike  determined  to  act  in  common,  each  agreeing 
to  accept  no  advantage  over  the  other  during  the 
progress  of  the  strike  or  in  the  after  arrangements. 
Then  when  the  situation  became  critical,  the  retail  mer- 
chants came  together  and  in  unequivocal  terms  declared 
their  opposition  to  the  strike  and  the  principle  involved 
in  it.  The  show  windows  of  every  considerable  retail 
store  in  the  city  contained  this  placard:  "We  are  for 
the  open  shop."  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  override 
the  spirit  and  the  purpose  of  an  entire  community.  The 
strike  has  been  killed  because  it  was  met  with  universal 
resistance,  not  only  at  the  point  of  its  incidents,  but  on 
the  score  of  its  pretensions  and  of  the  principle  involved 
in  them.  The  effect  of  this  strike  has  been  to  crystal- 
lize in  Portland  a  universal  sentiment  for  freedom  in 
the  industries.  

Speaking  further  on  the  same  general  subject,  the 
gentleman  I  have  just  quoted  gave  me  some  reflections 
which  should  interest  readers  of  the  Argonaut.  Our 
determination,  he  said,  to  maintain  the  principle  of 
the  open  shop  in  Portland  had  two  kinds  of  inspiration, 
one  coming  from  Los  Angeles  and  the  other  from  San 
Francisco.  We  saw  what  industrial  freedom  has  done 
for  Los  Angeles.  We  have  seen  that  city  grow  in  a  few 
years  from  a  sleepy  Spanish  village  to  a  metropolis. 
Whether  right  or  wrong,  we  have  come  to  the  judgment 
that  the  most  important  factor  in  the  Los  Angeles  move- 
ment has  been  the  fixed  rule  of  industrial  freedom.  We 
have  seen  that  this  principle  not  only  affects  the  for- 
tunes of  the  community  to  their  advantage,  but  that  it  is 
further  reflected  in  the  fortunes  and  in  the  happiness  of 
the  working  classes.  Take  the  contrast  between  Los 
Angeles  under  the  open-shop  system  and  San  Francisco 
under  the  closed-shop  system.  Wages  indeed  are  not 
quite  so  high  in  Los  Angeles,  but  employment  is  more 
continuous  and  regular,  the  relations  between  employer 
and  employed  are  more  cordial,  the  general  social  wel- 
fare of  the  working  element  is  infinitely  better.  In 
San  Francisco  a  species  of  social  degeneracy  appears 
to  have  seized  upon  the  industrial  element.  They  have 
been  successful  in  organization,  in  monopolizing  indus- 
try, and  in  controlling  politics.  But  as  we  look  at  it 
labor  in  San  Francisco  has  done  nothing  for  itself,  for 
it  is  riding  the  old  town  to  its  destruction.  I  find,  he 
p-oceeded,  that  labor  in  San  Francisco  is  being  taxed 
to  the  bone  by  its  professional  exploiters — that  it  is 
ieing  robbed  of  its  earnings  by  its  own  managers  and 
ivhippers-in,  that  it  is  destroying  enterprise  and  there- 
rore  cutting  from  under  itself  the  foundations  of  its 
own  welfare.  I  find  further,  under  the  system  which 
itself  has  established,  that  organized  labor,  through  the 


resentful  spirit  which  it  promotes,  and  through  the 
political  big  stick  which  it  wields  over  its  own  mem- 
bers, is  destroying  in  the  workingman  his  birthright  of 
American  independence  and  self-respect.  To  all  this 
recital  I  could  only  listen  in  shamed  assent. 

Portland  I  find,  after  several  days  spent  here,  is  not 
only  ambitious  relatively,  but  positively.  The  average 
Portland  man,  like  the  average  Los  Angeles  man,  is 
looking  confidently  to  the  day  when  San  Francisco  shall 
be  off  the  map  in  an  industrial  sense.  While  Portland 
is  gaining  under  the  principle  of  the  open  shop,  San 
Francisco  is  losing.  Enterprises  which  once  thrived 
in  San  Francisco  and  which  have  been  throttled  by  the 
selfish  spirit  of  labor  are  prospering  here  and  at  Seattle. 
I  met  a  young  San  Franciscan  yesterday,  the  son  of 
one  of  our  best-known  citizens,  who  told  me  that  he 
had  established  himself  in  a  branch  of  chemical  industry 
after  a  flat  failure  in  San  Francisco.  I  wanted,  he 
said,  to  live  and  do  business  at  home,  but  found  it  im- 
possible. I  have  invested  $300,000  of  San  Francisco 
capital  in  an  enterprise  here  simply  because  there  is 
freedom  and  security  here,  things  impossible  there. 
This  is  only  one  case  out  of  many.  Wherever  I  go 
here,  with  whomever  I  talk,  it  is  the  old  painful  story 
over  again.  

In  my  judgment  there  has  come  a  time  which  calls 
for  radical  and  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the 
responsible  and  property-owning  elements  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  blight  of  labor  aggression  in  industry  and 
politics  must  be  thrown  off  or  San  Francisco,  in  spite  of 
her  natural  advantages,  in  spite  of  her  connec- 
tions, in  spite  of  her  accumulated  capital,  of  her  tradi- 
tions, her  prestige,  must  Jose  the  supremacy  which  she 
has  so  long  maintained.  San  Francisco  can  not  hold 
her  own  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  fight  under 
the  blight  of  the  closed  shop,  under  the  system  of 
laborite  politics,  while  her  rivals  north  and  south  are 
free  from  these  handicaps.  Perhaps  there  are  those 
who  will  recall  that  all  this  was  said  in  the  Argonaut 
during  the  industrial  war  of  three  years  ago.  Recon- 
struction was  then  at  its  height.  Organized  labor  was 
demanding  and  getting  pretty  much  everything  it  asked, 
even  though  its  claims  were  necessarily  fatal  to  its 
own  ultimate  interest.  In  that  crisis  the  Argonaut 
pleaded  with  our  captains  of  industry  and  finance  to 
stand  for  freedom  of  industry — for  the  open  shop — as 
the  only  scheme  of  things  consistent  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  industrial  prosperity  and  of  social  justice. 
Timid  councils  prevailed.  The  evil  was  not  estopped, 
but  permitted  to  grow — to  grow  from  bad  to  worse. 
Xow,  men  and  brethren,  we  have  the  consequence  in  a 
state  of  affairs  which  paralyzes  industry,  paralyzes 
trade,  paralyzes  hope,  shames  community  self-respect. 
Labor,  demanding  too  much,  is  killing  industry.  Labor 
politics,  having  corrupted  and  debauched  public  morals, 
has  destroyed  the  security  which  gives  capital,  either 
local  or  foreign,  the  courage  to  venture.  Times  are 
dull  with  us,  and  they  ought  to  be  dull,  for  we  have 
permitted  the  development  of  conditions  which  infal- 
libly make  dull  times.  There  is  one  remedy  for  it. 
Its  application,  if  we  are  to  apply  it  at  all,  comes  late, 
but  not  too  late.  San  Francisco  may  reclaim  her  own 
by  reestablishing  the  conditions  which  make  for  con- 
fidence and  security.  They  are  conditions  fundamental 
in  the  American  scheme  of  things.  They  belong  alike 
to  propriety  and  equity,  to  legality  and  the  integrity  of 
life.  A.   H. 


The  British  Postoffice  has  been  kind  enough  to  recog- 
nize the  United  States  of  America  as  having  a  prior 
and  therefore  a  continuing  right  to  the  initials  "U. 
S.  A."  It  has  been  led  to  issue  a  warning  to  this 
effect  on  account  of  the  appearance  of  a  practice  among 
British  people  of  applying  these  initials  to  letters  des- 
tined to  points  in  the  "Union  of  South  Africa."  Brit- 
ish senders  of  letters  to  South  Africa  must  evidently 
write  out  the  full  title. 


Persia  hasn't  caught  up  with  the  times  enough  to 
provide  herself  with  a  real  transportation  system. 
Horses  and  donkeys  still  constitute  the  passenger  and 
freight-carrying  resources  of  the  empire  which  once 
dominated  the  East.  Still,  Persia  has  one  railroad. 
It  is  ten  miles  long,  and  runs  from  Teheran  the  capital, 
to  the  shrine  of  a  defunct  Shah. 

Nagasaki  is  the  oldest  port  in  Japan,  where  the  first 
foreigners,  Portuguese  merchants,  landed  326  years 
ago.  It  is  one  of  the  five  most  important  ports  of  the 
country.  The  largest  vessels  in  the  world  can  anchor 
in  its  spacious  harbor. 


Birmingham,    England,    has    a   mine    in    which    one 
coal  seam  is  twenty-eight  feet  thick. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


By  Henry  C.  Shelley. 


Hugo  Reisinger's  enterprise  in  collecting  a  number  of  rep- 
resentative pictures  by  American  artists  and  sending  them 
to  Germany  for  exhibition  at  Berlin  and  Munich  enables  us 
to  learn  what  impression  American  art  makes  upon  the  Euro- 
pean mind.  Remembering  that  most  of  the  critics  are  devoted 
to  Neo-impressionism,  that  Cezane  is  regarded  by  them  as  3 
great  master,  it  might  be  anticipated  that  American  art  would 
be  little  to  their  liking.  They  have  been  surprised,  in  short, 
that  the  new  frenzied  school  has  not  influenced  the  painters  ot 
the  United  States  to  any  extent,  and  seem  to  have  been  dis- 
appointed that  so  few  of  the  pictures  sent  over  by  Mr 
Reisinger  were  characteristic  of  the  country  of  their  origin. 
C.  Lewis  Hind,  who  has  been  at  considerable  pains  to  ascer- 
tain the  German  point  of  view,  thinks  the  critics  wanted  "buf- 
faloes and  Indians  and  Mormon  households." 

One  critic,  however.  Dr.  Bode,  who  has  no  sympathy  witt 
Neo-impressionism,  made  some  excellent  comments  in  con- 
nection with  the  exhibited  pictures : 

In  everything  pertaining  to  picturesqueness  or  technique 
American  artists  are  most  excellent,  but  they  have  not  yei 
succeeded  in  emancipating  themselves  from  European  ideas  ir 
general.  Time  will  change  all  that.  America  is  sure  t( 
develop  a  national  art  of  its  own  within  the  next  generation 

What  Dr.  Bode  hoped  to  see  was  "canvases  depicting  thi 
throbbing  life  of  New  York  harbor  or  that  of  San  Francisco 
the  maelstrom  of  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  your  great  cities 
forests  of  smoke-stacks  telling  of  your  mighty  industrial  de 
velopments."     But  Mr.  Hind  does  not  agree : 

I  think  that  a  national  American  art  will  have  to  be  some 
thing  subtler  than  hustle  and  bustle  and  smokestacks, 
national  art  is  not  an  illustration  of  scenes ;  it  should  be  ar 
interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  place,  an  evocation  of  th< 
time.  If  we  trv  to  think  what  we  mean  by  a  national  art  w» 
fall  back  upon  concrete  examples,  and  recall  the  relation  01 
Titian  and  Giorgione  to  Venice,  of  the  primitives  to  Germany 
of  Velasquez  to  Spain,  of  Reynolds  and  Constable  to  Eng- 
land. Yet  that  is  only  to  say  that  certain  dominant  per 
sonalities  impress  themselves  on  their  age,  and  that  lessei 
men  follow  them,  and  so  perpetuate  schools.  A  national 
was  never  built  up  by  illustration  of  national  scenes. 

In  applying  this  test  Mr.  Hind  asks  whether  there  are  an) 
signs  of  a  national  American  art,  and  finds  his  answer  in  tbi 
work  of  Winslow  Homer,  who  did  not  study  in  Europe.  Hil 
pictures  are  declared  to  be  characteristically,  spiritually,  an< 
physically  thoroughly  American,  and  such  as  could  have  beei 
painted  nowhere  but  in  America.  In  addition  there  is  a  smal 
group  of  landscape  painters  who  are  producing  interpretation 
of  American  scenery  with  a  lyrical  note  that  is  quite  racial 


Statues  of  famous  men  are  causing  so  much  heart-burning 
just  now  that  it  is  singularly  ill-timed  for  a  proposal  to  bi 
made  for  the  restoration  on  Bowling  Green,  New  York,  6 
that  equestrian  statue  of  George  III  which  was  thrown  dowi 
by  a  mob  during  the  days  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Is  tbi 
suggestion  another  example  of  a  coterie  trying  to  exalt  itsd 
by  exalting  some  one  else,  or  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  somi 
member  of  a  coterie  to  find  a  job  for  a  young  sculptor  t< 
whom  his  daughter  is  engaged?  On  the  question  of  publi< 
statues  in  the  abstract  the  Erewhonians  attained  to  a  wisdon 
which  the  twentieth  century  might  do  well  to  emulate.  Aftfe 
passing  through  several  epidemics  of  the  statue  fever  a  prts 
cient  statesman  succeeded  in  passing  an  act  to  the  effect  tha 
no  statue  of  any  public  man  or  woman  should  be  allowed  I 
remain  unbroken  for  more  than  fifty  years,  unless  at  the  eni 
of  that  time  a  jury  of  twenty-four  men  taken  at  random  frofl 
the  street  pronounced  in  favor  of  its  being  allowed  a  seconi 
fifty  years  of  life.  Every  fifty  years  this  reconsideration  wa 
to  be  repeated,  and  unless  there  was  a  majority  of  eighteei 
in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the  statue,  it  was  to  be  destroyed 
But  the  historian  of  Erewhon  has  an  alternative  suggestion 


Perhaps  a  simpler  plan  would  have  been  to  forbid  the  erec 
tion  of  a  statue  to  any  public  man  or  woman  till  he  or  sh 
had  been  dead  at  least  one  hundred  years,  and  even  then  b 
insist  on  reconsideration  of  the  claims  of  the  deceased  ant 
the  merit  of  the  statue  every  fifty  years — but  the  working  0 
the  act  brought  about  results  that  on  the  whole  were  satis 
factory.  For  in  the  first  place  many  public  statues  that  woul 
have  been  voted  under  the  old  system  were  not  ordered,  whei 
it  was  known  that  they  would  be  almost  certainly  broken  O 
after  fifty  years,  and  in  the  second,  public  sculptors,  knowin 
their  work  to  be  so  ephemeral,  scamped  it  to  an  extent  tba 
made  it  offensive  even  to  the  most  uncultured  eye.  Henc 
before  long  subscribers  took  to  paying  the  sculptor  for  fll 
statue  of  their  dead  statesmen,  on  condition  that  he  did  no 
make  it.  The  tribute  of  respect  was  paid  to  the  decease* 
the  public  sculptors  were  not  mulcted,  and  the  rest  of  "**" 
public  suffered  no  inconvenienece. 


Even  on  the  Erewhonian  principle,  then,  no  objection  ca 
be  raised  to  the  action  of  Virginia  in  presenting  to  the  Frem 
nation  a  copy  in  bronze  of  Houdon's  famous  statue  of  Wash 
ington,  the  original  of  which  stands  in  the  State  House  a 
Richmond.  The  replica  has  been  placed  in  the  Napoleon  Ha 
of  the  historic  chateaux  at  Versailles,  and  the  gift  was  appro 
priately  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  nation  by  that  accompb'she 
scholar  and  diplomat,  M.  Jusserand.  In  commenting  upon  th 
fact  that  this  is  the  third  statue  erected  on  French  soil  b 
America,  he  pointed  out  that  in  that  palace  consecrated  to  a 
the  glories  of  France,  Washington  would  be  surrounded  b 
his  French  companions  in  arms,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayettf 
Count  Rochambeau,  and  Admirals  D'Estaing,  De  Grasse,  an 
Suffren,  in  the  very  building  where  the  treaty  of  peace  bt 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  was  signed  i 
17S3,  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  Jefferson,  who  wa 
then  in  France,  who  commissioned  Houdon  to  proceed  t 
Mount  Vernon  for  the  purpose  of  studying  his  illustriou 
model,  a  commission  resulting  in  that  "'facsimile  of  Washing 
ton's  person"  which  is  regarded  as  the  standard  portrait  0 
the  first  President. 
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A  REVIVAL  OF  "HENRY  VIII. 


Sir    Herbert   Tree's  Plans  for  His  First  Production    of  the 
Season. 


Arthur  Bourchier  had  a  surprise  for  his  fellow- 
actors  the  other  day.  The  call  had  been  given  for 
rehearsals  of  "Henry  VIII"  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre, 
and  there  was  a  prompt  gathering  at  Sir  Herbert 
Tree's  handsome  playhouse  on  the  Haymarket.  But 
Mr.  Bourchier  was  hardly  recognizable.  He  had 
grown"  a  short  beard  and  moustache,  and  thus  declared 
his  independence  of  the  invaluable  Willie  Clarkson. 

"Why  not  grow  a  beard?"  he  asked  in  reply  to  the 
amazed  inquiries  of  his  colleagues.  "We  have  heard 
of  actors  'getting  into  the  skin  of  a  part,'  why  not  the 
beard?  I  thought  it  would  astonish  you,"  he  added, 
"to  grow  all  this  quietly  away  in  the  country.  Just 
fancy,  two  weeks  of  the  fine  air  of  the  Cornish  coast 
sufficed  to   work  the   wonder." 

What  another  two  weeks  will  accomplish  in  adding 
to  that  "wonder"  will  be  manifest  to  public  gaze  when 
the  curtain  goes  up  on  Sir  Herbert  Tree's  spectacular 
production  of  "Henry  VIII."  Mr.  Bourchier  is  to  im- 
personate the  uxorious  monarch,  which  is  the  reason 
for  his  hirsute  growth.  He  has  taken  as  his  model 
that  famous  portrait  which  depicts  the  king  in  his 
fifty-third  year,  although,  as  the  play  covers  a  period 
of  some  thirteen  years,  he  will  naturally  in  the  earlier 
scenes  have  to  rely  upon  make-up  to  suggest  a  less 
mature  age. 

Unfortunately,  neither  by  the  Cornish  air  nor  by 
taking  thought  has  Mr.  Bourchier  been  able  to  add 
anything  to  his  stature.  As  his  inches  are  fewer  than 
those  of  Sir  Herbert,  this  disparity  will  be  somewhat 
of  a  handicap  when  Henry  has  to  enter  leaning  on 
Wolsey's  shoulder.  For  of  course  Sir  Herbert  is  to 
play  the  "butcher's  cur,"  the  "holy  fox,"  and  he  gives 
this  outline  of  his  conception  of  the  part: 

"My  idea  of  the  character  of  Wolsey  is  that  he  was 
one  of  the  greatest  Englishmen  who  ever  lived — and, 
mind  you,  I  am  not  pretending  to  have  made  that  dis- 
covery for  myself.  He  was  a  preeminent  statesman, 
best  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Griffith  in  the  play: 

This  cardinal, 
Though  from  an  humble  stock,  undoubtedly 
Was  fashioned  to  much  honor  from  his  cradle. 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one  : 
Exceeding   wise,    fair-spoken,    and    persuading; 
Lofty,  and  sour,  to  them  that  lov'd  him  not ; 
But,  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer, 
And  though  he  wras  unsatisfied  in  getting, 
(Which  was  a  sin),  yet  in  bestowing,  madam, 
He  was  most  princely. 

"I  see  him  stout  of  girth,  clothed  in  the  cardinal  red, 
living  well — he  was  an  epicure  in  water,  for  he  spent 
£50,000  in  laying  pipes  from  Coombe  to  his  palace  at 
Hampton  Court.  He  was  very  complex,  subtle,  and 
brusque,  a  very  prince  of  the  church,  imbued  with  the 
ultramontane  Italian  spirit.  Suggesting  the  plebeian, 
he  had  a  touch  of  Bismarck,  Gladstone,  and  Disraeli. 
He  was  utterly  unscrupulous  in  serving  God.  In  the 
scene  of  the  end  of  his  career  as  statesman,  which 
puzzled  me  greatly  for  a  long  time,  for  I  could  not 
understand  how  Shakespeare  imagined  it,  I  have  over- 
come the  difficulty  which  I  found  by  dividing  the  stage 
in  two.  I  hope  to  have  symbolized  the  tragic  episode 
of  his  farewell  to  the  world  and  his  entry  into  monastic 
life  by  my  treatment.  You  will  see  Wolsey  quietly 
disappear  from  the  world,  knocking  at  the  door  of 
heaven,  as  it  were." 

To  see  Wolsey  "stout  of  girth"  will  demand  a  stretch 
of  the  imagination  on  the  part  of  playgoers,  especially 
in  view  of  the  king's  phrase,  "the  little  cardinal."  Evi- 
dently Sir  Herbert  will  pad  his  meagre  person  in  the 
Falstaff  manner,  and  that,  considering  his  great 
height,  will  make  him  a  truly  formidable  figure.  Per- 
haps he  does  not  wish  to  be  out-towered  by  Gerald 
Lawrence,  who  is  to  be  the  Duke  of  Surrey,  another 
"fine  figure  of  a  man,"  but 'a  somewhat  unsatisfactory 
elocutionist.  He  was  the  duke  of  Sir  Herbert's  re- 
vival of  "Twelfth  Xight,"  and  memory  yet  shudders 
at  his  gramaphonic  mouthing  of  the  lovely  opening 
lines,  "If  music  be  the  food  of  love." 

Louis  N.  Parker  assisted  Sir  Herbert  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  version  of  "Henry  VIII,"  which  will  have 
its  first  performance  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  Instead  of  the  five  acts  of  the  play  as 
printed,  the  action  will  be  confined  to  three  acts,  in 
which  there  will  be  a  total  of  thirteen  scenes.  How- 
'ever,  no  transpositions  have  been  made  in  the  text, 
although  everything  relating  to  the  political  beginnings 
■of  the  Reformation  has  been  eliminated.  Thus  the 
■prologue  will  be  retained,  but  not  the  epilogue,  and  the 
'entire  performance  is  not  expected  to  exceed  two  and 
'l  half  hours. 

According  to  the  view  of  Mr.  Parker,  to  understand 
' the  spirit  of  "Henry  VIII"  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
^hat  the  Reformation  was  not  a  sudden,  but  a  gradual 
jiffair.  That  is,  people  did  not  go  to  sleep  one  night 
Us  Roman  Catholics  and  wake  up  the  next  morning 
[Protestants.  Hence  the  spirit  which  is  to  inform  the 
forthcoming  production  will  be  frankly  Roman  Catho- 
ic  in  its  ceremonies  and  splendor.  This  is  to  be  spe- 
cially noticeable  in  the  scene  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
(which  is  to  be  a  magnificent  spectacle,  taking  in  the 
Iwhole  of  the  great  stage  of  the  theatre.  In  that  cere- 
nony  of  the  coronation  it  is  intended  to  show  exactly 
what  happened  with  the  completeness  of  colored  cine- 
matography,  for  by  diligent  study  of  all  the  old  au- 


thorities the  producers  have  learned  the  names  of  all 
who  were  present  at  the  ceremony  and  what  they  did 
and  how  they  did  it. 

More  people  are  to  be  employed  on  the  stage  than 
in  any  production  Sir  Herbert  has  yet  placed  to  his 
credit.  Great  things  are  expected  of  the  masque  and 
dancing  in  the  first  scene,  the  costumes  and  hangings 
for  which  have  been  designed  by  Percy  Macquoid,  who 
has  "buried  himself  in  the  period."  To  secure  ample 
room  for  the  great  spectacles  of  the  play,  the  old 
"apron"  stage  is  to  be  revived — an  arrangement  which 
will  be  brought  forward  in  almost  semicircular  form 
over  the  orchestra  about  nine  feet  in  advance  of  the 
normal  limit  of  the  stage.  In  this  way.  too,  the  players 
will  be  brought  into  closer  touch  with  the  audience, 
for  the  projected  stage  will  allow  much  of  the  dia- 
logues and  soliloquies  to  be  spoken  in  the  auditorium 
itself. 

Although  the  full  cast  has  not  been  disclosed,  it  is 
known  that  Violet  Yanbrugh,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Bour- 
chier, will  assume  the  important  role  of  Queen  Kathe- 
rine.  This  is  not  the  first  time  Miss  Yanbrugh  has 
appeared  in  a  revival  of  "Henry  VIII,"  for  she  was 
the  Anne  Boleyn  of  Sir  Henry  Irving's  production  at 
the  old  Lyceum.  From  the  standpoint  of  "Henry 
VIII,"  which  depicts  the  downfall  of  Katherine  at  the 
cost  of  Anne's  exaltation,  the  character  is  retrogres- 
sion, but  dramatically  it  is  high  promotion,  and  a 
worthy  tribute  to  the  supremacy  of  the  actress  on  the 
English  stage.  Piccadilly. 

London,  August  20,  1910. 


Chesterton  on  Western  Politics. 

Every  week  in  the  London  Illustrated  Ncus  there  is 
a  page  essay  by  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton  on  current  topics. 
These  essays  are  continuing  evidence  that  Mr.  Chester- 
ton's eminence  as  a  writer  of  originality  and  force  has 
been  fairly  earned.  His  knowledge  of  world  politics 
is  more  accurate  than  that  of  most  English  writers, 
and  his  reflections  are  seldom  distorted  badly  by  dis- 
tance or  environment.  This  is  a  paragraph  from  his 
latest  essay: 

"Many  of  the  large  states  are  simply  large  an- 
archies— America,  for  instance.  The  United  States  are 
essentially  disunited  States.  No  doubt  some  of  our 
British  patriots  would  like  to  swamp  us  in  the  Ameri- 
can civilization,  offering  the  Anglo-American  throne 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  But  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that 
Theodore,  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  would  be  so  much 
better  a  ruler  than  Alfred,  King  of  the  West  Saxons. 
When  I  think  of  King  Theodore  I  confess  I  think  the 
Heptarchy  a  sane  and  practical  alternative.  I  know 
how  King  Theodore  would  rule  his  huge  and  duplex 
empire :  by  newspaper  interviews.  Masonic  banquets, 
and  a  general  moral  show  of  everybody  minding  every- 
body else's  business.  I  know  how  he  would  explain 
England  to  America  and  America  to  England,  and  ex- 
plain them  both  wrong.  I  know  how  the  Baptist 
ministers  in  Plymouth  would  settle  the  negro  problem 
in  Florida ;  I  know  how  the  Baptist  ministers  in  Boston 
would  settle  the  wayside  inns  of  Kent.  Endless  denun- 
ciations of  distant  vices,  endless  defiance  of  distant  dan- 
gers ;  endless  exploiting  of  people  who  know  nothing  by 
people  who  know  too  much ;  endless  entanglements  be- 
tween the  worst  indecency  of  rabbles  and  the  worst 
secrecy  of  oligarchs ;  the  poor  rioting  for  what  they  do 
not  know,  and  the  rich  scheming  for  what  they  dare  not 
say;  all  the  facts  fourth-hand  and  all  the  principles 
fourth-rate — these,  palpable  and  visible  before  us.  are 
the  actual  fruits  of  Union,  of  the  large,  highly  organ- 
ized modern  State.  And,  above  all,  this  evil  is  branded 
on  the  brow  of  it,  that  each  group  or  neighborhood 
has  too  much  power  outside  its  borders  and  too  little 
inside.  Norwood  can  interfere  with  Natal,  but  it  can 
not  govern  Norwood.  Surrey  can  insult  Servian 
tyrants ;  but  it  must  submit  to  Surrey  tyrants. 
Lewisham  can  not  be  a  law  to  itself ;  it  can  only  manage 
to  be  a  sort  of  mild  anarchy  to  the  Tsar.  Brighton 
may  slightly  disorder  Spanish  affairs;  but  it  can  not 
order  its  own.  The  Londoner  is  a  slave  in  London  by 
the  same  political  process  that  makes  him  a  tyrant  in 

Cork." 

■■■ 

A  cartoonist  in  Prussia  dares  not  lampoon  the  Ger- 
man emperor,  because  he  knows  he  would  be  punished 
for  the  crime  of  lese  majeste  against  the  Prussian  king 
(declares  Frederic  J.  Haskin,  the  special  correspondent 
of  various  daily  journals).  A  Bavarian  newspaper 
may  caricature  the  Kaiser  in  perfect  safety,  because  in 
the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  the  King  of  Prussia  is  not 
sovereign,  although  Bavaria  is  a  part  of  the  German 
empire.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Bavarian  newspapers  do 
most  mercilessly  lampoon  the  august  emperor,  and  all 
that  the  imperial  household  can  do  is  to  forbid  army 
officers  to  buy  the  paper.  This  seemingly  trifling  cir- 
cumstance illustrates  the  puzzling  fact  that  while 
Prussia  dominates  and  rules  the  German  nation,  the 
non-Prussian  German  states  still  retain  a  great  deal 
of  their  political  independence,  as  well  as  their  separate 
institutions  and  their  peculiar  local  customs. 

It  is  said  of  the  late  John  G  Carlisle  that  he  never 
walked  when  he  could  help  it,  nor  otherwise  exerted 
himself  physically,  "yet  he  was  a  healthy  man."  This 
was  true  of  William  M.  Evarts.  who  boasted  that  he 
never  took  any  exercise  and  who  lived  to  be  eighty- 
three  years  old.  It  was  also  true  of  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Fuller. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Walter  Stilson  Hutchins  is  head  of  a  humane  society 
with  11,000  members  in  the  national  capital. 

The  German  emperor  took  a  holiday  this  summer  as 
usual,  touring  Norway.  Among  his  companions  on  the 
trip  were  Hans  Dahl,  the  painter.  Professor  Unger,  the 
German  sculptor,  and  Professor  Stoewer,  the  marine 
painter. 

The  King  and  Queen  of  Italy  held  themselves  in 
readiness  to  visit  the  plague-infected  district  of  their 
domain,  and  would  have  braved  the  dangers  of  a  stay 
among  their  afflicted  people  had  not  the  efforts  of  the 
authorities  soon  checked  the  scourge. 

Lady  Islington,  the  wife  of  the  governor-general  of 
New  Zealand,  is  considered  one  of  the  best  dressed  and 
most  beautiful  women  in  English  official  life.  Before 
her  marriage  to  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Dickson-Poynder 
she  was  Miss  Anne  Dundas,  daughter  of  R.  H.  D. 
Dundas,  of  Glenesk. 

Recent  raids  on  the  gambling  establishments  at 
Ostend  were  inspired  by  King  Albert's  representations 
to  the  Belgian  authorities,  and  these  representations 
had  their  origin  with  his  wife,  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians  spent  some  time  at 
that  watering-place  this  season. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Felton,  despite  her  seventy-five  years 
and  white  hair,  made  a  brilliant  Portia  recently  when 
she  appeared  before  the  Georgia  Railroad  Commission 
to  argue  single  handed  in  opposition  to  the  briefs  of 
fifteen  corporation  attorneys.  Mrs.  Felton  is  the 
widow  of  Representative  Felton,  and  is  widely  known 
in  the  South  through  her  writings. 

Adolph  Francis  Alphonse  Bandelier,  who  has  gath- 
ered the  extensive  collection  of  Peruvian  and  Bolivian 
antiquities  for  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, was  born  in  Switzerland,  but  came  to  the  United 
States  in  his  youth.  He  lived  for  a  long  time  in  New 
Mexico  and  studied  Indian  life,  but  has  given  most 
of  his  life  to  South  American  research. 

Justus  Miles  Forman,  the  author,  is  an  American, 
though  many  have  judged  otherwise  from  the  foreign 
atmosphere  of  some  of  his  stories.  He  was  born  in 
Genesee  County,  New  York,  thirty-five  years  ago,  and 
studied  art  for  three  years  in  Paris.  He  collaborated 
with  Sydney  Grundy  in  writing  a  play,  "The  Garden  of 
Lies,"  which  was  played  in  London  in  1904. 

Charles  N.  Pray,  the  one  representative  of  Montana 
in  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  has  the  record  of  signal 
accomplishment  for  his  State,  though  working  single- 
handed.  While  prosecuting  attorney,  before  his  elec- 
tion to  Congress,  he  drove  most  of  the  cattle  thieves 
out  of  his  country.  Mr.  Pray  has  been  instrumental 
in  having  established  four  great  government  irrigation 
projects  in  Montana. 

Seventy-four  archdukes  and  archduchesses  of  the 
Austrian  imperial  house  personally  congratulated  the 
Emperor  Franz  Josef  upon  the  recent  occasion  of  his 
eightieth  birthday.  At  the  special  desire  of  the  em- 
peror there  were  no  costly  festivities  such  as  marked 
the  celebration  of  the  sixtieth  aniversary  of  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  two  years  ago.  He  requested  that 
the  money  be  devoted  to  charity  instead. 

Professor  Richard  Garner  has  just  emerged  from  the 
African  forests,  after  a  continuous  period  of  seven 
years  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  monkey  language. 
He  has  explored  400,000  square  miles  of  Africa  in  a 
region  where  there  were  only  two  other  white  men. 
The  professor  still  believes  the  chimpanzee  to  be  the 
highest  type  of  monkey  life,  and  insists  that  there  are 
twenty-eight  sounds  in  its  language,  of  which  he  now 
understands  nine. 

Miss  Mamie  Whittaker,  of  Hyde  Park  Gate,  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  her  accession  to  the  throne  of  Beauty 
Queen  of  England,  the  result  of  a  recent  competition 
at  Folkestone.  As  English  Queen  of  Beauty,  Miss 
Whittaker  is  entitled  to  wear  for  one  year  a  crown  and 
a  royal  robe,  valued  at  £50.  She  will  also  enjoy  a 
tangible  kind  of  royalty — on  the  sale  of  her  picture 
postcards,  and  it  is  said  that  she  has  been  offered  a  part 
in  the  United  States  tour  of  "Mr.  Preedy  and  the 
Countess." 

Dr.  John  Buckley,  of  New  York,  on  behalf  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  recently  visited  Genoa  with  a 
delegation,  and  placed  a  wreath  of  laurel  and  palm  at 
the  foot  of  the  monument  to  the  great  discoverer.  The 
party  also  visited  the  house  where  Columbus  was  born. 
There  is  a  plan  on  foot  for  the  purchase  of  the  house 
by  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  its  transformation 
into  a  kind  of  shrine  of  international  interest.  This  is 
the  first  party  of  representatives  to  visit  the  birthplace 
of  the  patron  of  their  order. 

Colonel   Hugh   L.   Scott  recently   retired  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  military  academy  at  West  Point  anil  has 
been   succeeded  by   Major-General   Thomas   H.   Rarrv. 
Under  Colonel  Scott  the  many  beautiful  new  buildings 
have  been   completed,   the   size  of  the  corps  of   cadets 
increased  and  the  sojourn  of  the   casual' visitor   mil. 
more  enjoyable.     It  is  his  scheme  thai  a  large  prep; 
tory  school  to  the  major  institution  be  founded  on  ' 
stitution   Island,  in  the   Hudson  opposite  the   ac; 
which  was  purchased  and  made  a  reservation  by 
government. 
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THE  WRITING  IN  THE  GEODE 


A  Record  from  the  Great  Underground  River  of  the  West. 


Last  summer,  the  schooner  William  Haley,  of  Gal- 
veston, trading  among  the  West  Indies,  was  becalmed 
near  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  second  day  the  captain's 
curiosity  was  aroused  by  a  strange  floating  mass,  and 
he  ordered  the  mate  to  take  a  boat  and  examine  it. 
The  mate  returned  tow'ing  a  log,  from  which  the  men 
had  cut  away  the  marine  growth  which  had_  made  it 
seem  at  a  distance  like  a  sea-monster.  The  captain 
ordered  it  to  be  hoisted  to  the  deck,  declaring  that  in 
forty  years  spent  at  sea  he  had  never  found  anything 
like  it 

When  laid  on  the  deck,  it  was  seen  to  be  about  twenty 
feet  long  and  two  feet  in  diameter.  It  was  of  some 
very  hard,  dark-colored  wood,  like  palm,  charred  in 
places,  and  worn  and  broken,  cut  and  torn,  as  if  it  had 
been  w-hirled  through  torrents  and  maelstroms  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.  The  ends  were  pointed,  and  five  bands 
of  dark  metal,  like  bronze,  were  sunk  in  the  wood,  and 
the  whole  bore  evidence  of  having  passed  through 
intense  heat.  On  closer  examination,  the  log  was  seen 
to  consist  of  two  parts,  and  these  bands  were  to  bind 
it  together.  The  captain  had  the  bands  cut,  and  in  the 
exact  centre,  fitted  into  a  cavity,  was  a  round  stone, 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  rest  of  the  wood  was 
solid. 

The  captain,  more  disappointed  at  this  result  than  he 
cared  to  confess,  picked  up  the  stone  and  was  greatly 
astonished  at  its  lightness.  Examining  it  more  closely, 
he  remembered  that  when  a  boy  on  the  old  New  Hamp- 
shire farm  he  used  to  find  hollow  stones  with  crystals 
.in  them — geodes,  as  he  afterwards  heard  them  called. 
This  was  probably  a  geode,  placed  in  this  strange  re- 
ceptacle for  some  unknown  purpose.  He  carried  it 
into  his  cabin  and  put  it  into  his  chest. 

Two  months  later,  the  old  captain  returned  to  his 
cottage  on  Galveston  Bay,  and  placed  among  his 
curiosities  the  geode  he  had  so  strangely  found  in  the 
Gulf  Stream.  One  day  he  studied  it  again,  and  the 
sunlight  chanced  to  fall  upon  a  narrow,  irregular  line. 

"I  declare,"  said  the  old  man;  "it  looks  like  as  if  this 
stone  had  been  patched  together !" 

He  struck  it  with  a  hammer  and  it  fell  apart,  and 
proved  to  be  filled  with  small  pieces  of  yellowish-brown 
wood.  The  shell  of  the  stone  was  about  an  inch  thick, 
studded  over  inside  with  thousands  of  garnet  crystals. 
It  had  been  broken  into  three  parts  and  fastened  to- 
gether again  with  some  sort  of  cement  which  showed 
plainly  on  the  inside. 

The  old  captain  poured  the  pieces  of  wood  on  the 
table.  They  were  perfectly  dry  and  hard.  They 
seemed  almost  like  strips  of  bamboo,  and  were  num- 
bered and  covered  with  writing,  made  by  pricking 
marks  with  some  sharp  instrument  like  an  awl.  He 
found  the  first  piece  of  wood  and  began  to  read,  for  it 
was  in  English.  The  work  of  deciphering  the  tiny 
dents  on  the  bits  of  wood  soon  became  the  captain's 
chief  occupation.  He  copied  each  sentence  off  in  his 
old  log-book  as  fast  as  it  was  made  out.  Five  or  six 
sentences  were  about  all  his  eyes  would  stand  without 
a  rest,  so  that  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  narrative 
was  at  all  complete.     This  narrative  runs  as  follows: 

Heart  of  the  Rockies,  about  Sept.  17,  1886. 
I  am  an  American,  Timothy  Parsons,  of  Machias. 
Maine.  I  have  no  living  relatives.  I  write  this  in  a 
vast  vaulted  chamber,  hewn  from  the  solid  granite  by 
some  prehistoric  race.  I  have  been  for  months  a  wan- 
derer in  these  subterranean  spaces,  and  now  I  have 
contrived  a  way  to  send  my  message  out  to  the  world 
that  I  shall  probably  never  see  again.  If  some  miner, 
tunneling  in  the  Rockies,  comes  upon  a  vaulted  cham- 
ber, with  heaps  of  ancient  weapons  of  bronze,  bars  of 
gold,  and  precious  stones  that  no  man  may  number, 
let  him  give  Christian  burial  to  the  poor  human  bones 
that  lie  in  this  horrible  treasure-house.  He  will  find 
all  that  is  left  of  my  mortal  frame  near  the  great  ever- 
burning lamp,  under  the  dome  of  the  central  hall. 
That  lamp  is  fed  from  some  reservoir  of  natural  gas. 
It  was  lighted  when  I  came,  months  ago.  For  all  I 
know  otherwise,  it  has  burned  there  for  thousands  of 
years. 

The  entrance  to  this  sub-montane  river  is  in  the 
Assinnaboine  Mountains,  north  of  the  United  States 
line.  I  was  a  prospector  there  for  several  years,  and  I 
heard  stories  among  the  older  Indians  that  a  river 
greater  than  the  Columbia  had  once  flowed  where  the 
Rocky  Mountains  now  are;  that  the  Great  Spirit  had 
piled  the  mountains  over  it  and  buried  it  deep  under- 
ground. At  last  a  medicine  man,  whose  life  I  had 
once  saved,  told  me  that  he  know  how  to  get  to  the 
river,  and  he  took  me  into  a  cave  in  a  deep  gorge. 
Here  we  lived  for  a  week,  exploring  by  means  of  pine 
torches,  and  at  last  found  a  passage  which  ran  steadily 
downward.  This,  the  Indian  told  me.  was  the  path  by 
which  his  ancestors,  who  once  lived  in  the  middle  of 
the  earth,  had  found  their  way  to  the  light  of  day. 

I  think  we  were  about  three  thousand  feet  below  the 
entrance  of  the  cave,  when  we  began  to  hear  the  sound 
of  roaring  waters.  The  sound  increased,  until  wTe  stood 
1  y  an  underground  river,  of  whose  width  and  depth  we 
ould  form  no  idea.  The  light  of  our  torches  did  not 
ven  reveal  the  height  of  the  roof  overhead.  My  guide 
t  Id  me  that  this  was  the  mother  of  all  the  rivers  of  the 
world.  No  other  person  except  himself  knew  of  its 
existence.    It  flowed  from  the  end  of  the  north  to  the 


extreme  south.  It  grew  ever  warmer  and  warmer. 
There  was  a  time  when  people  lived  along  its  channel, 
and  there  were  houses  and  cities  of  the  dead  there,  and 
many  strange  things.  It  was  full  of  fish  without  eyes, 
and  they  were  good  to  eat.  If  I  would  help  him  build 
a  raft,  he  would  float  with  me  down  this  river.  The 
old  stories  said  that  one  could  go  upon  it  for  many 
miles.     It  ran  down  a  hollow  under  the  mountains. 

We  built  and  equipped  our  raft  and  launched  it  on 
the  most  foolhardy  adventure,  I  do  believe,  that  ever 
occupied  the  attention  of  men.  We  lit  torches,  and  set 
them  in  sockets  on  the  raft,  and  we  were  well  armed. 
For  two  weeks  we  moved  down  the  high  archway,  at 
a  steady  rate  of  only  about  three  miles  an  hour.  The 
average  width  of  the  stream  was  about  five  hundred 
feet,  but  at  times  it  widened  out  to  almost  twice  that. 
It  swarmed  with  many  kinds  of  fish,  and  they  were 
very  easy  to  secure.  The  rock  walls  and  roof  seemed 
to  be  of  solid  granite.  We  were  below  the  later  forma- 
tions. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  calculate,  we  were  about  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  where  our  voyage  began,  and  nothing 
had  yet  happened  to  disturb  its  monotony,  when  we 
began  to  find  traces  of  ancient  work  and  workers.  An 
angle  in  the  wall  was  hewn  into  a  titanic  figure;  at 
another  point  there  seemed  to  be  regular  windows,  and 
a  dwelling  was  perched  far  up  in  the  granite  dome. 

The  Indian  told  me  more  of  the  traditions  of  his  race 
as  we  drifted  past  these  things.  "They  were  very  great 
men  who  lived  here.  They  had  many  things;  they 
knew  more  than  the  white  men.  They  are  all  dead 
now."  And  I  gathered  from  his  chance  remarks  that 
he  thought  they  had  left  secrets  in  their  cave-dwellings 
which  would  make  him  the  biggest  Indian  on  the  con- 
tinent if  he  could  discover  them. 

Suddenly  we  found  that  the  river  was  flowing  much 
faster,  and  we  failed  to  check  our  raft.  We  went  over 
a  water-fall,  perhaps  seventy  feet  high,  and  were 
thrown  on  a  shelf  of  rock  at  the  side  of  the  river  below. 
I  was  unhurt,  but  my  companion  was  so  badly  injured 
that  he  died  in  a  few  hours.  I  repaired  the  raft  after 
a  fashion  and  continued  the  voyage,  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  contrive  any  way  to  scale  the  sides  of  the  water- 
fall and  attempt  a  return.  All  our  torches  were  lost, 
and  the  attempt  to  proceed  further  seemed  but  the  last 
act  of  despair.  A  few  hours  later.  I  saw  a  light  gleam 
over  the  river  in  a  very  remarkable  way.  shining  clear 
across,  as  if  from  the  headlight  of  a  locomotive  high 
up  on  the  wall.  This  aroused  me  somewhat  from  my 
stupor  and  misery.  I  sat  up  on  the  raft  and  steered  it 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  river  to  see  what  wonderful 
thing  had  happened. 

As  I  came  nearer.  I  saw  that  an  irregular  hole  was 
in  the  wall  a  thousand  feet  above  the  water,  and  the 
light  shone  out  through  it.  It  was  a  cheerful  thing  to 
look  at,  and  I  hung  to  the  granite  and  shouted,  but  to 
no  effect.  Then  I  saw  a  broken  place  in  the  wall  a 
little  further  down,  and  let  the  raft  drift  along  to  the 
base  of  a  broad  though  much  worn  and  broken  flight 
of  steps  winding  up  the  cliff.  That  brought  me  at  last 
to  the  place  of  the  light,  a  domed  hall  overlooking  the 
river,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  having  in  its  centre  a 
metal  basin  with  a  jet  of  natural  gas.  I  have  had  to 
cut  off  a  part  of  this  metal  basin  since,  but  I  have  not 
harmed  the  inscriptions.  There  are  many  gas-jets,  but 
in  the  other  chambers  I  have  had  to  light  them. 

I  have  lived  here  for  months,  and  I  have  explored 
all  the  chambers  of  the  place.  There  is  no  escape,  so 
far  as  I  can  see.  The  river,  twenty  miles  below, 
plunges  down  vaster  descents,  and  the  water  gets  so 
hot  that  I  should  be  boiled  alive  if  I  tried  the  voyage. 
I  have  discovered  a  log  of  tropic  wood  like  palm,  and 
a  geode  in  which  I  can  send  a  message  to  the  world 
of  sunlight.  Perhaps  this  will  get  through  the  fires 
and  float  to  the  surface  somewhere.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  river  which  brought  me  here  flows  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  my  log  will 
be  picked  up.  Perhaps  this  river  is  really  the  source 
of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

I  will  now  write  down  my  discoveries,  not  in  their 
order,  but  as  a  whole.  My  story  must  be  brief,  or  this 
scant  means  of  record  will  fail  me. 

This  place  seems  to  have  been  approached  only  by 
the  river.  It  consists  of  six  large,  domed  halls,  con- 
nected with  a  seventh,  in  which  the  light  burns.  There 
are  swords  of  bronze,  spear-heads,  and  other  weapons 
stored  in  one  chamber.  There  have  been  costly  fabrics 
also,  but  they  have  perished,  and  only  a  few  fragments 
are  left.  In  another  hall  are  many  treasures  accumu- 
lated. I  do  not  attempt  to  estimate  the  riches  here. 
Montezuma's  lost  treasure  is  said  to  have  been  eighty 
million  dollars,  but  I  believe  the  hidden  treasure-house 
of  this  forgotten  race  would  dwarf  to  insignificance  the 
riches  of  Aztecs  and  Peruvians  put  together.  The  gold 
is  in  great  bars  which  I  can  not  lift,  or  I  would  have 
tried  to  make  a  golden  vessel  to  carry  my  story.  The 
silver  is  in  yet  more  huge  blocks,  perhaps  five  feet 
square.  Everything  here  is  cyclopean.  A  granite 
chest,  higher  than  my  head,  is  full  to  the  brim  with 
rings  and  precious  stones.  What  surprises  me  most 
is  that  there  are  diamonds,  pearls,  and  amber  among 
them.  What  a  widely  extended  commerce  this  people 
must  have  had  before  they  descended  to  this  subter- 
ranean river  and  hid  their  treasures  here ! 

One  hall  is  especially  the  hall  of  pictures  and  of 
writing.  I  spend  many  hours  there.  I  see  the  history 
of  this  race,  their  wars,  their  heroes,  their  mythology. 
They  are  like  the  Egyptians  in  many  things,  but  they 
are  not  Egyptians,  nevertheless ;  they  have  some  of  the 
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Greek  art  spirit,  too.  Perhaps  they  lived  in  the  tinu 
before  Atlantis  was  overwhelmed;  perhaps  they  \ver< 
antediluvians.  One  thing  is  certain :  they  had  poets 
historians,  philosophers,  in  those  days.  I  wish  I  coulc 
write  down  here  a  tithe  of  the  wit  and  wisdom  that  ] 
find  on  the  gayly  painted  walls  of  these  ancients  of  sc 
many  ages. 

The  most  wonderful  chamber  of  all  is  the  hall  to 
north.  That  is  the  chamber  of  death  and  silence 
When  first  I  entered  this  hall,  I  lighted  all  the  gas-jets 
Around  the  walls  were  high  cases  of  drawers,  and  or 
the  front  of  each  was  a  portrait.  I  examined  them  foi 
hours  before  I  felt  any  desire  to  do  more.  Among 
them  I  observed  a  very  beautiful  face — that  of  a  young 
girl  just  entering  womanhood.  This  wonderful  ract 
possessed  the  highest  artistic  skill  and  delicacy  of  ex- 
pression. The  face  of  this  girl,  except  that  the  colon 
had  faded,  might  have  been  the  admired  masterpiece 
of  the  Paris  Salon.  I  felt  a  sudden  interest  in  the  face 
and  caught  the  drawer-handles  and  pulled  it  out.  Ii 
the  wide,  deep  space  into  which  I  looked  lay,  robed  ii 
white,  her  hands  folded,  the  form  of  the  girl  whost 
picture  was  outside.  How  beautiful  she  was !  She  laj 
as  if  only  asleep.  Then,  slowly,  as  I  looked,  the  whole 
figure  melted  down  and  faded  away  to  a  pile  of  dust 
I  closed  the  shrine  and  touched  no  more  of  them,  bu' 
I  often  go  and  look  at  the  faded  painting  and  think  how 
lovely  the  girl  was. 

The  paintings  on  the  walls  of  this  mural  chambei 
show  that  the  people  had  two  systems  of  disposing  o 
their  dead.  The  great  mass  were  consigned  to  th< 
river,  but  the  bodies  of  all  who  were  famous  for  beauty 
wisdom,  or  any  good  quality  were  preserved  by  a  pro 
cess  of  embalming,  which  they  evidently  thought  wouk 
make  them  endure  for  ages.  There  are  probably  twelvi 
thousand  separate  bodies  here,  and  they  represent  mor< 
than  twenty  successive  generations,  if  I  rightly  under- 
stand the  system  of  family  grouping.  If  people  livet 
as  long  as  they  do  now,  there  was  an  average  of  abou 
fifteen  additions  each  year  to  this  great  Westminstei 
Abbey  of  the  past.  From  a  sort  of  map,  painted  or 
one  of  the  walls.  I  obtain  the  idea  of  many  and  thicklj 
populated  communities  which  used  this  place  as  the 
sepulchre  of  their  chosen  few. 

Evidently  that  was  before  volcanic  outbursts  mad( 
the  channel  of  the  river  like  a  caldron  boiling  over  end 
less  fires.  All  along  the  course  are  towns  marked 
groups  of  rock-hewn  rooms  on  the  cliffs,  populatet 
islands  on  the  river,  promontories  from  whose  side; 
fountains  of  light  seemed  to  spring.  Did  thousands  o; 
people  once  live  and  find  happiness  in  these  vast  vault: 
of  death?  Things  must  have  been  very  different  ther 
from  now.  They  must  have  had  many  reservoirs  o 
natural  gas.  The  animal  life  in  the  river  must  haw 
been  much  more  varied.  Indeed,  there  are  pictures  ii 
the  Hall  of  War,  as  I  have  named  it,  that  show  twt 
things  plainly — that  there  were  thousands  of  caverns 
extending  over  hundreds  of  miles,  and  peopled  by  ani 
mals  with  which  the  heroes  fought;  and  that  the  rivi 
was  swarming  with  existence. 

Moreover  I  find  everywhere,  chief  of  the  symbols  o 
life,  in  the  most  sacred  places,  a  food-root  like  a  water 
nut,  from  which  grew  white  leaves  and  seeds.  Then 
must  have  been  some  electric  principle  evolved  here 
by  the  vast  warm  lakes  of  the  river,  lit  with  soft  ligh 
everywhere  at  certain  seasons.  For  now  I  come  td  thi 
strangest  fact  of  all  that  I  gather  from  the  records  o: 
the  race :  these  people  had  two  kinds  of  light ;  one  the) 
found  and  lit — that  they  knew  as  the  lesser  God  o 
Life;  the  other,  coming  from  north  to  south,  twici 
each  year  filled  for  many  weeks  the  whole  channel  o 
the  river,  from  depth  to  dome,  making  the  very  wate 
translucent.  The  water-root  and  its  grain  ripened  am 
were  harvested  in  the  last  davs  of  the  light.  Twji 
crops  a  year  they  gathered,  and  held  their  Days  of  thi 
Feasts  of  the  Greater  God  of  Life. 

I  have  tried  to  put  together  all  I  can  of  their  picture 
writings  and  their  paintings,  so  as  to  understand  wha 
sort  of  men  and  women  they  were.  I  confess  that 
have  learned  to  admire  them  greatly.  They  were 
strong,  brave,  loving,  and  beautiful  people.  I  am  sorr 
they  are  all  gone.  I  never  cared  half  so  much  abou 
the  dead  Etruscans  or  Carthaginians.  The  earlies 
chapter  in  their  history,  so  far  as  I  discover,  is  a  pic 
ture  of  a  line  of  men  and  women  descending  into  a  cav 
and  a  dragon  pursuing  them.  This  seems  to  point  to  ; 
former  residence  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  to  sor~ 
disaster — war.  flood,  pestilence,  or  some  fierce  monste 
— which  drove  the  survivors  into  the  depths  of  the  eartl 
for  shelter. 

But  all  these  thoughts  are  vain  and  foolish.  I  hav 
explored  the  cliffs  of  the  river  and  the  walls  of  tn 
mighty  halls  which  shelter  me.  I  have  attempted  to  cu 
a  tunnel  upward  past  the  water-fall,  using  the  anciei 
weapons  which  lie  in  such  numbers  on  the  floor.  Th 
bronze  wears  out  fast,  but  if  I  live  long  enough,  some 
thing  may  be  done.  I  will  close  my  record  and  launcl 
it  down  the  river.  Then  I  will  try  to  cut  my  way  ou 
to  the  sunlight. 

Here  the  story  closed.  Some  day,  perhaps,  an  ol 
man,  white-haired  and  pale  as  one  from  the  lowes 
dungeon  of  a  Bastile,  will  climb  slowly  out  of  som 
canon  of  the  Rockies  to  tell  the  world  more  about  hi 
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discovery-  of  a  lost  race.       Charles  Howard  Shixx. 
Sax  Fraxcisco,  February,  1890. 


More  than  150  perished  in  the  great  forest  fires  -0 
the  Northwest  during  the  past  month. 


September  3,  1910. 
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FINLAND  AS  IT  IS. 


The  Land  and  the  People  as  Seen  by  a  Recent  Traveler. 


"During"  the  summer  season" — the  speaker  was  a 
seller  of  English  hooks  in  St.  Petersburg — "I  am  pes- 
tered every  day  for  books  upon  Finland.  But  what 
am  I  to  do?  There  are  none  in  the  market."  Such, 
according  to  Harry  de  Windt,  was  the  assertion  that 
moved  him  to  pen  his  "Finland  as  It  Is,"  a  record  of 
a  pleasant  journey  through  the  Grand  Duchy. 

As  he  began  his  tour  from  St.  Petersburg,  making 
first  for  Viborg  on  the  frontier,  it  is  natural  that  his 
earliest  impressions  should  be  comparative  between  the 
land  he  had  left  and  the  land  he  had  reached: 

There  are   few  countries  so  absolutely  dissimilar   (save  cli- 
I  matically)    as  Russia  proper  and  Finland.     Everything  is  dif- 

■  ferent,  commencing  with  the  currency,  for  roubles  and  kopeks 
I  have  now  disappeared  to  give  place  to  pennis  and  marks,  the 
[  latter  being  equal  to  a  French  franc.  The  contrast  is  espe- 
cially noticeable  as  regards  towns  and  their  inhabitants. 
Thus  there  are  few  cities  in  European  Russia  which  do  not 
appear  dreary  and  depressing  to  a  stranger.  Moscow  and 
Odessa  are  exceptions,  for  the  first-named  is  undoubtedly 
picturesque,  while  the  gardens,  boulevards,  and  well-paved 
thoroughfares  of  the  other  present  a  striking  contrast,  to,  say, 
KharkofF,  with  its  general  impression  of  gloom,  and  even 
squalor.  Viborg  is  barely  eighty  miles  from  Petersburg,  and 
yet  I  awaken  today  in  another  world  in  a  cozy  bedroom 
worthy  of  the  Gordon  hotels.  Its  windows  overlook  a  scene 
more  suggestive  of  sunny  Spain  or  Italy  than  the  Frozen 
North.  The  picturesque  town  nestling  against  a  background 
of  pine  forest,  and  blue  waters  of  the  harbor  sparkling  under 
a  cloudless  sky,  the  wooded  islets  with  their  pretty  villas, 
the  ruined  castle  of  Viborg,  with  its  crumbling  thirteenth- 
century  battlements,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  general  air  of 
life  and  animation  are  indeed  pleasant  to  contemplate  after 
the  drab,  dreary  streets  of  the  Russian  capital.  Viborg  is, 
perhaps,   the   least   imposing   of   all    Finnish   towns,    for   many 

}of  its  dwellings  are  built  of  wood,  which,  however,  is  gen- 
erally stained  a  dark  red  color,  cleaner  and  more  cheerful 
looking  than  rough,  weather-bleached  logs.  Pleasant  also  is 
it  to  saunter  through  the  picturesque  old  streets,  to  ransack 
the  silver  shops,  and  come'  suddenly  upon  a  market-place, 
lying  in  the  shadow  of  quaint  old  gabled  houses,  where  the 
rosy-cheeked  peasants,  carts  and  cobbles,  and  canvas  booths 
packed  with   fruit  and  vegetables  recall   some  old-world  town 

[in  far-away  Brittany.  Everything  has  a  cleanly,  bright 
appearance,  and  the  fresh,  pine-scented  sea-breeze  is  grateful 

'indeed    after   muggy,    inodorous    Petersburg. 

Later   in  his   volume,   when   he  has   got   his   reader 
thoroughly  interested  in  the  country  and  its  people,  Mr. 
de  Windt  indulges  in  a  few  pages  of  geographical  facts 
i  and  has  something  to  say  about  climate: 

"What  sort  of  a  place  is  Finland?"  asked  a  friend  whom  I 
[met,  on  my  return  from  that  country,  in  London.  "Very 
much  the  same  as  Lapland,  I  suppose?  Snow,  sleighs,  and 
bears,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing?" 
I  My  friend  was  not  singular  in  his  ideas,  for  they  are 
■probably  those  of  most  people  in  England.  At  present  Fin- 
;  land  is  a  terra  incognita,  though  fortunately  not  likely  to 
i  remain  one.  Nevertheless,  it  will  probably  take  years  to 
1  eradicate  a  notion  that  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  ad- 
1  vanced  countries  in  Europe,  possessed  in  summer  of  the 
finest  climate  in  the  world,  is  not  the  eternal  abode  of 
poverty,  cold,  and  darkness.  It  was  just  the  same  before 
Ethe  railway  opened  up  Siberia  and  revealed  prosperous  cities, 
I  fertile  plains,  and  boundless  mineral  resources  to  an  aston- 
ished world.  A  decade  ago  my  return  from  this  land  of 
civilization,  progress,  and,  above  all.  humanity  was  invariably 
met  by  the  kind  of  question  that  heads  this  chapter,  with  the 
addition,  as  a  rule,  of  facetious  allusions  to  torture  and  the 
knout !  My  ignorance,  however,  of  Finland  as  she  really  is 
i  was  probably  unsurpassed  before  my  eyes  were  opened  by  a 
i  personal  inspection,  so  I  can  not  afford  to  criticize. 
|  What  is  Finland,  and  what  are  its  geographical  and  cli- 
matic characteristics?  I  will  try  to  answer  these  questions 
I  briefly  and  clearly  without  wearying  the  reader  with  sta- 
tistics. In  the  first  place,  Finland  (in  Finnish,  "Suomi")  is 
I  ibout  the  size  of  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  Belgium  com- 
Ibined,  with  a  population  of  about  two  and  a  half  millions. 
Its  southern  and  western  shores  are  washed  by  the  Baltic 
L5ea,  while  Lake  Ladoga  and  the  Russian  frontier  form  the 
eastern  boundary.  Finland  stretches  northward  far  beyond 
l:he  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  where  it  joins  Norwegian 
:erritory,  but  the  head  of  the  imaginary  female  I  have  already 
lescribed  (which  forms  the  northern  extremity)  does  not 
1  :ouch  the  Arctic  Ocean.  There  are  thirty-seven  towns,  of 
which  only  seven  have  a  population  exceeding  ten  thouasnd, 
.■iz ;  Helsingfors,  Abo,  Tammerfors,  Viborg,  Uleaborg,  Vasa 
Xikolaistad),  and  Bjorneborg. 
I  Finland  is  essentially  a  flat  country,  slightly  mountainous 
Inwards  the  north,  but  even  her  highest  peak  (Haldesjock,  in 
I  'innish    Lapland)     is    under    four    thousand    feet    in    height. 

■  south  of  this  a  hill  of  three  hundred  feet  is  called  a  moun- 
tain; therefore  Alpine  climbers  have  no  business  here.  The 
Interior  may  be  described  as  an  undulating  plateau  largely 
Itomposed  of  swamp  and  forest,  broken  with  granite  rocks 
lind  gravel  bridges  and   honeycombed   with   the   inland   waters 

mown  as  "The  Thousand  Lakes"  (although  ten  thousand 
Ivould  be  nearer  the  mark),  one  of  which  is  three  times  the 
liize  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  rivers  are  small  and  unim- 
liortant,  the  largest  being  onlv  about  the  size  of  the  Seine. 
|3n  the  other  hand,  the  numerous  falls  and  rapids  on  even 
he  smallest  streams  render  their  ascent  in  boats  extremely 
lifficult  and  often  impossible.  But  lakes  and  canals  are  the 
latural  high*' ays  of  the  country;  rivers  are  only  utilized  as 
li  motive  power  for  electricity,  manufactories,  and  for  con- 
I'eying  millions  of  logs  of  timber  yearly  from  the  inland  for- 
ests to  the  sea.  A  curious  fact  is  that,  although  many  parts 
I'f  the  interior  are  far  below  the  level  of  the  Baltic,  the 
latter  is  gradually  but  surely  receding  from  the  coast,  and 
Inany  hitherto  submerged  islets  off  the  latter  have  been  left 
■  igh  and  dry  by  the  waves.  You  may  now  in  places  walk 
'rom  one  island  to  another  on  dry  land,  which,  fifty  years 
•  go,   was   many    fathoms   under   water,    while    signs    of   primi- 

■  rve  navigation  are  constantly  being  discovered  as  far  as 
twenty  miles  inland!  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  mil- 
lions   of    islands    which    now    fringe    these    shores    formed    at 

:  ome  remote  period  one  continuous  strip  of  land.  How 
es?e-ls  ever  find  their  way,  say  from  Hango  to  Nystad, 
5  a  mystery  to  the  uninitiated  landsman.     At  a  certain  place 

,  here  are  no  less  than  three  hundred  islands  of  various  sizes 
rowded  into  an  area  of  six  square  miles  !  Heaven  preserve 
he  man  who  finds  himself  there  in  thick  weather  with  a 
kipper  who  does  not  quite  know  the  ropes  ! 


The  climate  of  Finland  is  by  no  means  so  severe  as  is 
enerally  imagined.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  country  of  a 
tnilar  latitude,  with  the  exception  of  Sweden,  enjoys  the  | 
irae  immunity  from  intense  cold.     This  is  owing  to  the  Gulf 


Stream,  which  also  imparts  its  genial  influence  to  Scandi- 
navia. In  summer  the  heat  is  never  excessive,  the  rainfall 
is  insignificant,  and  thunderstorms  are  rare.  July  is  the 
warmest,  and  January  the  coldest  month,  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  Helsingfors  in  mid- winter  has  never  fallen  below 
that  of  Astrakhan,  on  the  Caspian  Sea. 

The  weather  is,  however,  frequently  changeable,  and  even 
in  summer  the  thermometer  often  rises  or  falls  many  degrees 
in  the  space  of  a  few  hours.  You  may  sit  down  to  dinner 
in  the  open  air  in  Helsingfors  in  your  shirt-sleeves,  and 
before  coffee  is  served  be  sending  home  for  a  fur  coat. 
But  this  is  an  unusual  occurrence,  for  a  summer  in  Fin- 
land has  been  my  most  agreeable  climatic  experience  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

The  winter  is  unquestionably  hard,  and  lasts  about  six 
months,  from  November  till  the  middle  of  April.  At  Christ- 
mas time  the  sun  is  only  visible  for  six  hours  a  day.  The 
entire  surface  of  the  country,  land,  lake,  and  river,  then 
forms  one  vast  and  frozen  surface  of  snow,  which  may  be 
traversed  by  means  of  sledge,  snowshoes,  or  ski.  A  good 
man  on  the  last-named  will  easily  cover  his  seven  miles  an 
hour.  Although  tourists  generally  affect  this  country  in  the 
open  season,  a  true  Finlander  loves  the  winter  months  as 
much  as  he  dislikes  summer.  In  his  eyes  boredom,  heat, 
and  mosquitoes  are  a  poor  exchange  for  merry  picnics  on 
skis,  skating  contests,  and  sledge  expeditions  by  starlight 
with  pretty  women  and  gay  companions,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  nightly  balls  and  theatre  and  supper  parties.  Helsing- 
fors is  closed  to  navigation  from  November  until  June,  for 
the  sea  forms  an  icy  barrier  around  the  coast  of  Finland, 
now  no  longer  impenetrable,  thanks  to  the  ice-breakers  at 
Hango.  In  the  north  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  is  frozen  for  even 
longer. 

Towards  April  winter  shows  signs  of  departure.  By  the 
middle  of  May  ice  and  snow  have  almost  disappeared,  except 
in  the  north,  where  Uleaborg  is,  climatically,  quite  three 
weeks  behind  any  of  the  southern  towns.  Before  the  begin- 
ning of  June  verdure  and  foliage  have  reappeared  in  all 
their  luxuriance,  and  birds  and  flowers  once  more  gladden 
field  and  forest  with  perfume  and  song.  Even  now  an  occa- 
sional shower  of  sleet  besprinkles  the  land,  only  to  melt  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  leave  it  fresher  and  greener  than  before. 
May  and  June  are,  perhaps,  the  best  months,  for  July  and 
August  are  'sometimes  too  warm  to  be  pleasant.  October 
and  November  are  gloomy  and  depressing.  Never  visit  Fin- 
land in  the  late  autumn,  for  the  weather  is  then  generally 
dull  and  overcast,  while  cold,  raw  winds,  mist- and  sleet,  are 
not  the  exception.  Midwinter  and  midsummer  are  the  most 
favorable  seasons,  which  offer  widely  different  but  equally 
favorable  conditions  for  the  comfort  and  amusement  of  the 
traveler. 

Although  well  equipped  with  letters  of  introduction, 
Mr.  de  Windt  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  use  them  to 
any  extent.  The  Finns  are  exceedingly  hospitable, 
and  thus  it  came  about  that  the  host  of  a  hotel  at 
which  the  traveler  stopped  invited  him  to  a  party  of  a 
friend  at  a  villa  on  a  neighboring  lake.  The  invitation 
afforded  the  visitor  an  opportunity  to  see  the  well-to- 
do  Finn  at  home: 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  had  departed  when  we  arrived 
at  dusk,  to  find  Mr.  Lindstrom's  villa  ablaze  with  light. 
Adjoining  it  was  a  separate  building  of  wood,  with  a  floor 
of  polished  "parquet,"  which  had  been  specially  constructed 
for  a  ballroom.  The  latter  is  a  common  adjunct  to  Finnish 
country  houses,  for  here  all  classes  (and  all  ages)  are  pas- 
sionately fond  of  dancing.  Even  the  tiniest  village  has  its 
weekly  dance  on  Saturday  evenings  in  the  largest  available 
cottage  or  farm.  The  Lindstrom's  ballroom  could  have  ac- 
commodated a  couple  of  hundred  guests,  although  we  num- 
bered about  fifty.  The  room  was  gayly  decorated  with  flags, 
ferns,  and  flowers,  with  a  huge  block  of  lake  ice  at  each  end 
of  the  apartment,  which  contained  no  seats  of  any  kind.  For 
there  were  no  wallflowers,  the  most  venerable  couples  circling 
gravely  round  to  the  strains  of  an  excellent  string  band, 
which,  to  my  surprise,  discoursed  the  very  latest  dance 
music.  I  was  prepared  in  these  remote  regions  to  hear  the 
valses  and  polkas  of  my  childhood,  but  the  ball  was  opened 
by  a  tuneful  measure  from  the  "Belle  of  New  York" ! 

The  Villa  Aura  was.  inside  and  out,  a  marvel  of  symmetry 
and  good  taste.  A  stretch  of  smooth  ward  sloped  downwards 
from  the  house  to  the  lake,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  building,  a  two-storied  one  built  in  bungalow  style,  with 
verandas  and  French  windows  opening  on  the  lawn.  The 
drawing-room  was  a  spacious  apartment,  where  shaded  lamps 
threw  a  cool,  dim  light  over  a  quiet  and  cozy  interior,  to 
which  Algerian  and  Turkish  rugs  and  lounges  and  a  Cairene 
"mashrabia"  lent  an  Oriental  look.  On  the  walls  were  oil 
paintings  by  well-known  French  and  English  artists,  and  a 
mezzotint  of  Bartolozzi  stood  on  an  easel  by  the  grand  piano. 
Looking  around  me  at  spreading  ferns,  bowls  of  cut  flowers, 
silver  nicknacks,  and  French  novels  that  littered  the  tables, 
I  could  scarcely  realize  that  this  was  my  Finland  of  a  week 
ago.  Mr.  Lindstrom  was  a  man  of  literary  as  well  as  artistic 
tastes,  and  I  could  willingly  have  passed  hours  in  his  library 
replete  with  rare  and  valuable  books  of  all  ages  and  lan- 
guages. My  host  was  justly  proud  of  his  unique  collection 
of  Finnish  authors,  but  a  modern  production,  in  the  shape 
of  an  atlas  of  Finland,  published  at  Helsingfors,  excited  ray 
special  admiration.  For  in  the  thirty  odd  maps  it  contains 
the  population,  meteorology,  schools,  agriculture,  mines,  for- 
ests, industries,  communications,  telegraphs,  and  even  light- 
houses are  described  and  classified  with  a  care  and  detail 
that  must  have  entailed  years  of  labor  and  research.  I 
doubt  if  any  other  country  in  the  world  can  boast  of  such 
a  complete  geographical  and  statistical  volume  of  reference, 
and  therefore  expressed  surprise  that  so  valuable  a  contri- 
bution to  geographical  literature  was  not  more  widely  dis- 
seminated. "Because,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Lindstrom 
warmly,  "Finland  is  not  yet  known.  Pray  accept  the  atlas, 
and  take  it  to  England,  where  the  majority  of  people  seem 
to  think  that  we  live  for  nothing  else  in  the  world  but  tar 
and  timber !" 

Among  the  guests  at  the  party  was  a  major  of  the 
Finnish  army,  who  assured  Mr.  de  Windt  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  pay  a  visit  to  Punkaharju,  "our  show  place; 
you  might  as  well  pass  through  Naples  without  seeing 
Pompeii" : 

The  Herr  Major  had  rightly  described  Punkaharju  as  the 
"Pearl  of  Lakes,"  for  Switzerland  itself  could  scarcely  pro- 
duce a  more  entrancing  prospect.  Imagine  a  long,  low 
island,  or  rather  a  succession  of  islands  forming  one  uninter- 
rupted stretch  of  park  and  meadowland  nearly  six  miles  in 
length.  So  narrow  is  Punkaharju  that  in  places  a  pebble  can 
be  thrown  across  it  from  one  beach  to  another,  while  in  other 
parts  it  widens  into  charming  glades  and  valleys  where  ferns 
grow  knee-deep  and  the  grass  is  carpeted  with  wild  flowers. 
From  a  distance  the  place  presents  almost  the  appearance 
of  a  viaduct,  so  steep  are  its  cliffs,  which  arise  abruptly  to 
a  height  of  a  hundred  feet  from  the  blue  waters  of  Lake 
Puruvesi.  From  the  narrow  ridge  at  the  summit  you  may 
obtain  one  of  the  finest  views  in  Finland,  and  realize  by 
looking  down  the  almost  perpendicular  slope  on   either  side 


the  quaint  natural  formation  of  the  island,  probably  due  to 
some  convulsion  of  nature.  For  the  top  of  Punkaharju  is 
almost  razor-like,  and  to  this  is  due  its  name,  which  signifies, 
literally,  "hog's-back."  The  best  time  to  visit  this  lovely 
spot  is  the  fall  of  the  year,  for  the  forests  are  then  flecked 
with  the  bronze  and  golden  tints  of  dying  leaves,  which 
relieve  to  a  certain  extent  the  monotonous  vista  of  every 
shade  of  verdure  that  meets  the  eye  in  summer.  The  islands 
are,  of  course,  thickly  wooded  (most  places  are  in  southern 
Finland),  but  the  Finn  has  made  the  most  of  his  oppor- 
tunities, and  cunningly  contrived  alleys  and  avenues  in  the 
network  of  branches  and  greenery  afford  delightful  glimpses 
of  lake,  forest,  and  field,  and  there  are  comfortable  seats  at 
short  intervals  where  the  wayfarer  may  contemplate  the 
beauties  of  nature.  Above  all,  should  you  visit  this  place  in 
autumn,  don't  miss  the  sunset,  for  it  is  one  of  the  sight  of 
Finland.  But  Punkaharju  is  beautiful  at  any  time — in  sum- 
mer, smiling  in  the  midst  of  flowers,  and  even  in  winter, 
shrouded  in  deep  snow  and  lashed  by  the  pitiless  storms  that 
sweep  down  from  the  north.  For  even  at  this  inclement 
season  there  are  quiet,  still  days,  when  the  sky  is  like  a  tur- 
quoise, and  sleigh  bells  jingle  merrily  over  the  frozen  lake 
while  the  snow-clad  little  island  sparkles  like  a  diamond  in 
the   sunshine. 

Of  course  Mr.  de  Windt  has  something  to  say  about 
the  women  of  the  country,  but  his  assertion  that  they 
have  "no  political  rights"  needs  serious  qualification 
in  view  of  the  women  franchise  law  of  1906.  and  of  the 
fact  that  women  are  now  eligible  for  election  to  par- 
liament ; 

Women  are  admitted  at  Helsingfors  University,  and  many 
have  graduated  in  science,  art,  and  medicine.  It  seemed 
strange  at  first  to  see  young  girls  walking  about  in  white 
velvet  caps  like  those  worn  by  the  students  at  Bonn  and 
Heidelberg,  but  the  women  of  Finland  have  reached  a  stage 
of  emancipation  as  yet  unknown  in  any  other  country. 
They  have,  it  is  true,  no  political  rights,  but  are  frequently 
employed  in  government  service,  while  as  regards  mental 
and  even  physical  employment  there  is  very  little  differ- 
ence here  between  the  sexes.  Go  into  a  bank  or  a  railway 
station,  and  your  check  is  generally  cashed  or  ticket  handed 
you  by  a  female  clerk.  •  In  the  agricultural  districts  women 
work  quite  as  hard  as  men  in  the  fields,  and  in  the  towns 
are  often  seen  sweeping  the  streets.  Many  are  even  employed 
as  stonemasons  and  carpenters ;  indeed,  there  is  hardly  any 
kind  of  manual  labor  that  a  Finnish  woman  will  not  turn 
her  hand  to,  or  any  profession  from  which  she  is  debarred, 
save,  perhaps,  the  army  and  the  church.  And,  in  Finland 
at  least,  she  generally  succeeds  admirably  in  her  business 
undertakings,  from  the  keeping  of  a  ledger  to  the  roofing  of 
a  house.  Let  me  add  that,  notwithstanding  all  this  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  action,  the  Finnish  woman  has 
never  sacrificed  the  refinement  indispensable  to  feminine 
charm  and  influence.  Her  love  of  home  and  children  is  as 
strong  as  that  of  the  most  domesticated  German  matron. 
One  seldom  meets  a  "Blue  Stocking,"  as  we  know  them,  for 
equality  of  sex  is  an  accepted  fact,  and  there  is  no  need  for 
the  crazy  advocates  of  women's  rights,  who  excite  only  pity 
and  derision  in  England.  On  the  other  hand,  the  women 
here  are  certainly  as  well,  if  not  better,  educated  than  those 
of  any  other  European  country.  They  are  well  read,  musical, 
and  artistic,  generally  acquainted  with  two  or  three  lan- 
guages, and  thoroughly  posted  in  the  home  and  foreign  topics 
of  the  day.  Most  of  them  marry  at  an  early  age,  but  divorce 
is  rare,  for  marital  infidelity  is  looked  upon  as  an  unpardon- 
able crime,  and  punished  accordingly.  The  man,  as  well  as 
the  woman,  is  tabooed  forever  by  society.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  easier  to  obtain  a  divorce  than  in  almost  any  other 
country.  Supposing  both  parties  agree  to  separate,  there  is 
no  king's  proctor  to  prevent  them.  A  man  has  only  to  dis- 
appear for  a  year,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  is  adver- 
tised for  three  times  in  the  newspapers.  Should  there  be 
no  response,  his  wife  may  at  once  procure  her  divorce  and 
remarry — and  vice  versa.  Although  the  female  considerably 
outnumbers  the  male  population  of  Finland,  it  is  probably 
the  least  immoral  country  in  the  world.  The  streets  of  the 
capital  after  nightfall  are  a  proof  of  this,  also  the  public 
places  of  entertainment,  any  of  which  a  lady  can  visit  alone 
and  unprotected  without  fear  of  insult.  This  is  strange  when 
we  consider  that  Helsingfors  is  sandwiched  between  two  of 
the  most  licentious  cities  in  Europe — Stockholm  and  St.  ■ 
Petersburg.  Vice  must,  of  course,  exist  in  every  large  town, 
but  in  Helsingfors  the  police  regulations  are  so  cleverly 
framed  that  it  is  rendered  as  invisible  and  therefore  as 
innocuous   as   possible. 

Notwithstanding  the  autocratic  attitude  of  Russia 
to  Finland,  Mr.  de  Windt  did  not  once  hear  a  disparag- 
ing remark  about  the  Czar,  while  of  Alexander  III  he 
was  told  this  story  by  a  prominent  Finnish  patriot: 

His  majesty  was  upon  one  occasion  fishing  in  the  vicinity 
of  Viborg  incognito,  and  attended  only  by  an  aide-de-camp. 
Sport  had  been  bad  all  the  morning  until  an  old  woodcutter 
passed  by  and  suggested  another  kind  of  bait — a  species  of 
worm  peculiar  to  the  district.  In  less  than  an  hour  several 
fine  fish  had  been  landed  by  the  emperor,  who  was  so  pleased 
at  his  success  that  he  ordered  an  adjournment,  to  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  peasant  whose  advice  had  been  so  useful,  for 
lunch.  Here  the  trout  were  cooked  and  partaken  of,  the 
woodcutter's  daughter  waiting  upon  the  imperial  guest,  who 
was  struck  by  her  tearful   eyes  -and   downcast  appearance. 

'"Why  is  she  so  sad?"  inquired  the  Tsar  of  her  father  at 
the   close   of   the   repast. 

"Her  fiance  is  going  away  tomorrow  to  serve  in  the  army. 
They  can  not  marry,  poor  souls!  Our  grand  duke  takes  them 
away  for  too  long." 

"But  he  takes  so  few  of  them,"  said  the  emperor  amusedly. 
"Where   is   he,   this   fiance?" 

"In   the   next  house." 

"Go   and   fetch   him !" 

A  good-looking  lad  presently  entered  and  nervously  eyed 
the    stalwart,    flaxen-bearded    figure    before    him. 

"So  you  want  to  marry  your  pretty  little  neighbor?" 

A  shy  nod  was  the  reply. 

"Well,  give  her  a  kiss,  and  tell  her  you  are  not  going  away. 
General,  write  this  man  a  dispensation  from  military  service  I" 

And  the  emperor  rose  to   leave  the  place. 

"Great  heavens!  Can  it  be  possible?  Who  are  you?" 
cried  the  amazed  woodcutter,  throwing  up  his  arms.  "Why, 
the   Tsar   himself   could   scarcely " 

"I  am  the  Tsar!"  said  Alexander  III,  turning  back  from 
the  threshold.  "The  Tsar  of  all  the  Russias  in  Saint  Peters- 
burg!    At  Viborg  I   am   only  Grand   Duke   of   Finland." 

In  a  final  chapter  Mr.  de  Windt  tells  '"how  to  get  to 
Finland,"  giving  particulars  of  the  various  routes  and 
prices,   and  providing  the   intended   traveler   with    five 
outline  tours  lasting  from  four  to  fifteen  day-.     Tl 
is  also  a  copious  appendix  of  Finnish  words  likely  t-< 
useful  to  the  tourist. 

Fixlaxd    as    It    Is.     By    Harry    de    Windt. 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 
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THREE  OF  A  KIND. 


A  Morning  Among  the  Thieves  of  Paris. 


"Thief!     Thief!     Stop  him!     Stop  him!" 

The  crowd  gave  chase,  every  one  shouting  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  without  knowing  what  it  was  all 
about. 

Finally  the  thief  was  caught,  being  headed  off  by  a 
policeman  stationed  on  a  corner. 

For  a  time  the  culprit  was  indistinguishable,  so  com- 
pletely was  he  surrounded  by  the  mob,  which,  like  a 
hurricane  or  a  rising  sea,  threatened  his  destruction. 
Officers  rescued  him,  however,  pushing  back  his  pur- 
suers. 

A  breathless  woman  stepped  out  of  the  ranks  and 
began:  "Monsieur  Policeman,  that  man  snatched  my 
gold  bag  from  my  hand !  Oh,  you  thief !  Take  that — 
and  that !"  she  exclaimed,  striking  the  offender  over 
the  head  with  her  parasol. 

"Don't  take  your  revenge  in  that  way,  madame,"  said 
the   policeman.     "Come  with  me  to  headquarters  and 
•  make  your  accusation." 

Thereupon  the  officer,  the  thief,  and  the  victim  set 
out  for  the  station  in  an  adjoining  street,  followed  by 
the  interested  throng. 

The  woman  kept  up  her  tirade:  "Of  course  I  will 
go  to  the  station.  They  ought  to  catch  all  these  rascals 
and  ship  them  off  to  some  desert  island !  Not  one 
should  be  left  on  the  streets  of  Paris !" 

The  thief  said  nothing.  He  had  the  appearance  of 
a  half-starved  tramp  and  he  was  absolutely  indifferent 
to  all  that  was  going  on  about  him.  He  had  seen  the 
glitter  of  the  gold  bag  and  had  reached  out  and 
gathered  it  in.  Now  he  was  arrested,  and  the  shelter 
and  crust  he  craved  were  about  'to  be  his.  That  was 
all. 

They  reached  the  station. 

"The  judge  is  engaged,"  explained  an  attendant. 

The  woman  continued  to  talk  and  gesticulate  like  a 
Fury  pursuing  Crime.  For  the  tenth  time  she  re- 
hearsed the  story  of  the  theft.  "To  be  robbed  in  broad 
daylight!     There's  no  safety  anywhere,  it  seems!" 

The  policeman  looked  at  the  gold  bag  he  had  found 
under  the  thief's  blouse.  The  thief  looked  down  at  his 
feet,  which  protruded  through  the  holes  in  his  shoes. 
The  crowd  peered  in  at  the  door  to  see  what  was  going 
on  inside. 

At  last  the  judge  appeared  at  the  door  of  his  office, 
ushering  out  an  elegantly  attired  lady  who  seemed 
much  cast  down. 

"I'm  very  sorry,  madame."  he  was  saying,  "but  this 
sort  of  thing  happens  every  day.  Thieves  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  bringing  their  plunder  to  police  stations." 

"It  was  so  unfortunate!"  sighed  the  lady.  "To  think 
of  losing  a  gold  bag.  a  watch,  a  bracelet,  and  a  ring 
all  at  once." 

She  seemed  to  be  appealing  to  the  crowd  to  witness 
her  misfortune,  as  she  cast  her  eyes  about. 

"My  thief!"  she  exclaimed  suddenly.  "There  she 
is !  I  was  sitting  in  a  shop  trying  on  gloves,  with  my 
bag  lying  in  my  lap.  That  woman  grabbed  it  and  dis- 
appeared. I  had  just  time  to  see  her  and  I  recognize 
her.     I  recognize  my  property,  too." 

This  caused  a  general  surprise.  The  man  raised  his 
.head  and  smiled  faintly.  The  accused  woman,  abashed 
for  an  instant,  faced  the  newcomer. 

"The  bag  is  mine.  Monsieur  Judge.  The  lady  doesn't 
know  what  she's  talking  about.  There  might  be  two 
bags  just  alike." 

"Yes.  and  more  than  two.  for  that  matter,"  replied 
the  judge.     "But  we  shall  see." 

He  took  the  bag  and  opened  it. 

"What  is  in  this  bag,  madame?"  he  asked,  addressing 
the  accused. 

"A  watch."  was  the  reply. 

"That  was  not  difficult  to  guess.  I  just  said  there 
was/'  remarked  the  second  woman. 

"What  kind  of  a  watch?"  insisted  the  judge. 

"A  plain  gold  one." 

"Not  at  all."  corrected  the  second.  "It  is  set  with 
small  diamonds." 

The  judge  examined  the  watch.  The  second  woman 
was  right. 

"And  the  bracelet?" 

"Set  with  diamonds."  replied  the  accused. 

"Plain  gold,"  said  the  other. 

She  was  right  again. 

".And  the  ring?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  snapped  the  first  party,  aban- 
doning the  game. 

"What  else  is  in  the  bag?"  queried  the  officer,  ad- 
dressing the  second  woman. 

"My  handkerchief  with  my  name  'Mercedes*  em- 
broidered in  one  corner,  and  my  purse,  containing  forry 
francs."  was  the  immediate  reply. 

"You  are  correct."  said  the  judge.  "The  bag  be- 
longs to  you.  Please  leave  me  your  address  so  that  I 
can  find  you  when  your  testimony  is  needed." 

The  lady  graciously  complied  with  his  request,  then 
tripped  airily  away. 

The  judge  now  conducted  the  two  thieves  into  his 
frivate  office,  their  examination  was  about  to  begin 
-,  hen  a  card  was  brought  to  him. 

"Show  the  gentleman  in,"  he  said. 

The  caller  proved  to  be  a  correctly  attired  gentle- 
man, a  prosperous  merchant  evidently. 

"I  have  but  a  moment  to  give  you,  monsieur. 
the  judge.     "I  am  very  busy." 


said 


"A  moment  is  all  I  want,"  explained  the  visitor.  "I 
am  a  jeweler.  About  two  hours  ago  a  handsome, 
richly  dressed  lady  came  into  my  store  to  buy  various 
objects.  I  showed  her  the  best  things  I  had.  She 
looked  at  them,  but  did  not  buy.  saying  she  would  re- 
turn later.  She  then  went  out  and  shortly  afterwards 
I  missed  a  gold  bag,  a  watch  set  with  diamonds,  a 
gold  bracelet  and  a  ring  with  an  emerald  setting.  All 
these  objects  are  doubtless  gone  forever,  but  I  thought 
it  best  to  acquaint  you  with  the  case.  Chance  might 
favor  me." 

"Chance  has  been  here  and  gone  again,"  said  the 
judge.  "You  have  been  robbed  three  times,  and  if  you 
had  come  a  few  moments  sooner,  you  would  have 
recovered  your  property."  He  then  related  the  story 
of  the  bag  and  its  contents.  "Your  thief  was  robbed 
by  this  woman  and  she  in  turn  was  robbed  by  this  man. 
The  first  thief  has  gone  with  your  property,  which  I 
thought  belonged  to  her." 

The  accused  man  laughed  aloud  at  the  drollness  of 
the  situation. 

"Silence,"  said  the  judge  sternly.  "You're  not  here 
to  amuse  yourself." 

He  then  rang  and  gave  the  address  left  him  to  a 
messenger.  "Mine.  Mercedes  Domino,  rue  de  Rivoli. 
It  is  quite  near  here.     Take  your  wheel  and  hurry." 

In  a  few  moments  the  boy  was  back. 

"There's  no  such  person  at  the  address  you  gave 
me!" 

"I  expected  as  much."  remarked  the  judge.  "You 
have  only  one  chance  left,  monsieur.  It  is  that  the 
lady  will  be  robbed  again,  that  she  will  come  here  to 
report,  and  that  her  thief  will  be  brought  in  at  the  same 
time,  as  this  woman  was.  But  where  is  she?"  he 
asked,  looking  around. 

The  truth  was  the  woman  had  slipped  out,  taking 
advantage  of.  the  judge's  preoccupation.  Only  the  man 
remained.     He  now  spoke,  addressing  the  jeweler: 

"You  and  I  have  both  been  'done.'  I  take  it." 

"He  looks  like  an  honest  fellow."  replied  the  jeweler 
indirectly.     "I   might  hire  him  for  a  detective." 

He  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  however.  The  man  was 
tried  and  condemned  to  several  years'  imprisonment. 

He  remarked  cynically:  "Another  time  I'll  steal 
from  honest  people,  if  I  can  find  any.  That's  a  hard 
thing  to  do.  it  seems." — Translated  for  the  Argonaut 
from  the  French  of  Gustaae  Geiffrey  by  H.  TwitcheU. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Before  their  war  with  Japan,  the  Russians  had  built 
several  imposing  structures  in  Port  Arthur  and  laid 
the  foundations  for  many  more,  including  those  for  a 
stately  cathedral.  Those  foundations  have  remained 
as  they  were,  and  the  city  has  been  left  half  deserted. 
A  great  change  is,  however,  impending  (observes  the 
Xew  York  Evening  Post).  The  Japanese  have  found 
a  rich  treasure  in  the  Fushun  mines,  near  Mukden, 
which  yield  over  5000  tons  of  coal  daily.  The  port  of 
Dairen  (formerly  called  Dalny )  is  too  small  to  handle 
all  this  freight:  on  stormy  days  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  load  or  unload  cargoes.  It  therefore  occurred  to  the 
authorities  that  Port  Arthur  might  be  converted  into  a 
commercial  harbor,  and  as  such  it  was  opened  not  long 
ago.  Its  waters  will  soon  be  covered  with  coal  barges : 
the  streets  will  again  show  signs  of  life,  and  it  is 
expected  that  ere  long  globe-trotters  will  include  this 
place  in  their  itinerary.  The  scenery  from  the  hills 
above  the  town  is  impressive:  on  one  of  them  a  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  to  the  20,000  Japanese  who  fell 
there.  Apart  from  this,  there  are  few  things  to  sug- 
gest the  siege:  but  in  the  town  there  is  a  museum  which 
recalls  it  vividly.  In  front  of  it  there  is  a  booth  where 
the  expected  tourist  will  find  post-cards  picturing  the 
surroundings  and  incidents  of  the  battles. 


Our  word  "sugar"  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
Arabic  "sukkar,"  the  article  itself  having  got  into 
Europe  through  the  Arabian  Mohammedans,  who  over- 
ran a  great  part  of  the  world  in  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  centuries.  According  to  Dr.  Yan  Lippman. 
a  Dutch  writer,  as  a  result  of  the  Arab  invasion  of 
Persia,  sugar  found  its  way  in  Arabia,  whence  again 
its  culture  was  carried  to  Cyprus.  Rhodes,  Sicily,  and 
Egypt.  In  the  last-named  country  the  preparation  of 
sugar  was  greatly  improved,  and  the  Egyptian  product 
became  widely  famous.  From  Egypt  the  industry 
spread  along  the  northern  coasts  of  Africa  and  so 
entered  Spain,  where,  about  the  year  1150.  some  four- 
teen refineries  were  in  operation.  Columbus  intro- 
duced sugar  cane  into  the  Xew  World. 


It  seems  very  probable  that  there  were  smokers  in 
England  long  before  the  introduction  of  tobacco.  Pipes 
have  been  discovered  imbedded  in  the  mortar  of 
churches  built  before  Europe's  first  acquaintance  with 
tobacco,  and  it  seems  only"  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  people  of  that  day  smoked  herbs  of  some  sort  either 
medicinally  or  for  pleasure.  Coltsfoot  was  inhaled  for 
asthma,  though  whether  a  pipe  was  used  in  the  process 
remains  a  matter  for  conjecture. 


Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  referred  to  pre- 
viouslv.  Senator  Aldrich  is  able  to  point  with  pride  to 
the  fact  that  Rhode  Island  has  increased  its  population 
26  per  cent  in  the  last  decade.  That  is.  it  is  a  fact  if 
the  press  agent  of  the  census  returns,  now  incubating, 
is  not  too  enthusiastic.  Probably  the  rumor  that  two 
Pawtucket  families  moved  over  into  Connecticut  a  year 
or  so  ago  is  unfounded. 
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He  Called  Her  In. 

He  called  her  in  from  me  and  shut  the  door. 

And  she  so  loved  the  sunshine  and  the  sky  ! — 

She  loved  them  even  better  yet  than  I 

That  ne'er  knew  dearth  of  them — my  mother  dead. 

Nature  had  nursed  me  in   her  lap  instead : 

And  I  had  grown  a  dark  and  eerie  child 

That  rarely   smiled, 

Save  when,  shut  all  alone  in  grasses  high 

Looking  straight  up  in  God's  great  lonesome  sky 

And  coaxing  Mother  to  smile  back  on  me. 

'Twas  lying  thus,  this  fair  girl  suddenly 

Came  on  me,  nestled  in  the  fields  beside 

A  pleasant-seeming  home,   with  doorway   wide — 

The  sunshine  beating  in  upon  the  floor 

Like  golden  rain. — 

Oh,  sweet,  sweet  face  above  me,  turn  again 

And  leave  me !  I  had  cried,  but  that  an  ache 

Within  my  throat  so  gripped  it  I  could  make 

Xo  sound  but  a  thick  sobbing.     Cowering  so, 

I    felt  her  light  hand   laid 

Upon   my  hair — a  touch,   that   ne'er  before 

Had  tamed  me  thus,  all  soothed  and  unafraid — 

It  seemed  the  touch  the  children  used  to  know 

When  Christ  was  here,  so  dear  it  was — so  dear — 

At  once  I  loved  her  as  the  leaves  love  dew 

In  midmost  summer  wben  the  days  are  new. 

Barely  an  hour  I  knew  her,  yet  a  curl 

Of  silken   sunshine  did  she  clip  for  me 

Out  of  the  bright  May-morning  of  her  hair, 

And  bound  and  gave  it  to  me  laughingly. 

And  caught  my  hands  and  called  me  "Little  girl." 

Tip-toeing,  as  she  spoke,  to  kiss  me  there ; 

And  I  stood  dazed  and  dumb  for  very  stress 

Of  my  great  happiness. 

She  plucked  me  by  the  gown,  nor  saw  how  mean 

The  raiment — drew   me   with   her  everywhere : 

Smothered  her  face  in  tufts  of  grasses  green : 

Put  up  her  dainty  hands  and  peeped  between 

Her  fingers  at   the  blossoms — crooned   and  talked 

To  them  in  strange,  glad  whispers,  as  we  walked — 

Said  this  one  was  her  angel  mother — this. 

Her  baby-sister — come  back,  for  a  kiss. 

Clean  from  the  Good-World — smiled  and  kissed  them— 

Closed  her  soft  eyes  and  kissed  them  o'er  again. 

And  so  did  she  beguile  me — so  we  played — 

She  was  the  dazzling  Shine — I.  the  dark  Shade — 

And  we  did  mingle  like  to  these,  and  thus. 

Together,  made 

The  perfect  summer,  pure  and  glorious. 

So  blent  we,  till  a  harsh  voice  broke  upon 

Our  happiness. — She,  startled  as  a  fawn. 

Cried,  "Oh,   'tis  Father!" — all  the  blossoms  gone 

From  out  her  cheeks  as  those  from  out  her  grasp. — 

Harsher  the  voice  came : — She  could  only  gasp 

Affrightedly.  "Good-bye  ! — good-bye  ! — good-bye !" 

And  lo,  I  stood  alone,  with  that  harsh  cry 

Ringing  a  new  and  unknown  sense  of  shame 

Through  soul  and  fame. 

And.  with   wet  eyes,   repeating  o'er  and  o'er — 

"He  called  her  in  from  me  and  shut  the  door!" 


He  called  her  in  from  me  and  shut  the  door ! 

And  I  went  wandering  alone  again — 

So   lonely — oh,    so   very   lonely   then, 

I  thought  no  little  sallow  star,  alone 

In  all  a  world  of  twilight,  e'er  had  known 

Such  utter  loneliness.     But  that  1  wore 

Above  my  heart  that  gleaming  tress  of  hair 

To  lighten  up  the  night  of  my  despair, 

I  think  I  might  have  groped  into  my  grave, 

Xor  cared   to   wave 

The  ferns  above  it  with  a  breath  of  prayer. 

And  how  I  hungered  for  the  sweet,  sweet  face 

That  bent  above  me  in  my  hiding-place 

That  day  amid  the  grasses  there  beside 

Her  pleasant  home  ! — "Her  pleasant  home !"  I  sighed, 

Remembering : — then  shut  my  teeth  and  feigned 

The  harsh  voice  calling  me — then  clinched  my  nails 

So  deeply  in  my  palms,  the  sharp  wounds  pained, 

And  tossed  my  face  toward  heaven,  as  one  who  pales 

In  splendid  martyrdom,  with  soul  serene. 

As  near  to  God  as  high  the  guillotine. 

And  I  had  envied  her  ?     Xot  that — oh,  no  ! 

But  I  had  longed  for  some  sweet  haven  so  ! — 

Wherein  the  tempest-beaten  heart  might  ride 

Sometimes  at  peaceful  anchor,  and  abide 

Where  those  that  loved  me  touched  me  with  their  hand 

And  looked  upon  me  with  glad  ej'es,  and  slipped 

Smooth  fingers  o'er  my  brow,  and  lulled  the  strands 

Of  my  wild  tresses,  as  they  backward  tipped 

My  yearning  face  and  kissed  it  satisfied. 

Then  bitterly  I  murmured  as  before — 

"He  called  her  in  from  me  and  shut  the  door !" 

He  called  her  in  from  me  and  shut  the  door! 

After  long  struggling  with   my  pride  and  pain — 

A  weary"  while  it  seemed,  in  which  the  more 

I  held  myself  from  her,  the  greater  fain 

Was  I  to  look  upon  her  face  again  : 

At  last — at  last — half-conscious   where   my   feet 

Were  faring,  I  stood  waist-deep  in  the  sweet 

Green  grasses  there  where  she 

First  came  to  me. — 

The  very  blossoms  she  had  plucked  that  day. 

And,  at  her  father's  voice,  had  cast  away, 

Around  me  lay. 

Still  bright  and  blooming  in  these  eyes  of  mine ; 

And  as  I   gathered  each  one  eagerly, 

I  pressed  it  to  my  lips  and  drank  the  wine 

Her  kisses  left  there  for  the  honey-bee. 

Then,  after  I  had  laid  them  with  the  tress 

Of  her  bright  hair  w-ith  lingering  tenderness, 

I.  turning,   crept  on   to  the  hedge  that  bound 

Her  pleasant-seeming  home — but  all  around 

Was  never  sign  of  her ! — The  windows  all 

Were  blinded ;  and  I  heard  no  rippling  fall 

Of  her  glad  laugh,  nor  any  harsh  voice  call : 

But,  clutching  to  the  tangled  grasses,  caught 

A  sound  as  though  a  strong  man  bowed  his  head 

And   sobbed  alone — unloved — uncomforted  ! — 

And  then  straightway  before 

My  tearless  eyes,  all  vividly,  was  wrought 

A  vision  that  is  with  me  evermore: 

A  little  girl  that  lies  asleep,  nor  hears, 

Xor  heeds  not  any  voice  nor  fall  of  tears. — 

And  I  sit  singing  o'er  and  o'er  and  o'er — 

"God  called  her  in  from  him  and  shut  the  door!" 

— James   Whilcomb  Riley. 


Willie  Buckmiller.  three  years  old,  in  Xew  York  Cit; 
fell  out  of  a   second-story  window  and  safely  into 
pillow-case  flapping  on  the  clothesline.    Add  this 
the  list  of  remarkable  escapes. 


. 
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Enchanted  Ground. 
'    When  Mr.  Smith  loses  some  of  his  present 
■elf-consciousness  in  writing,  allows  his  char- 
tcters  to  convey  their  own  lessons  by  develop- 
-nent  or  action,   abandons  his  habit   of  acting 

lis  a  too  obvious  chorus,  and  chastens  his 
style  with  a  ruthless  hand,  he  will  be  able  to 
write  a  novel  of  real  value  and  distinction. 
The  present  effort  is  marked  by  all  the  faults 
indicated  above,  and  yet  has  within  it  the  ma- 
erial  for  a  far  higher  achievement.     Though 

jjiot  a  novel  theme,  the  clash  of  metropolitan 
.emperament  with  Xew  England  conventions 
las  not  been  exhausted,  and  Philip  and  his 
betrothed  are  admirable  foils  for  such  a  city- 
[vorn  nature  as  that  of  Katrinka.     But  there 

is  somehow  a  lack  of  sincerity  in  the  rela- 
lions  of  Philip  with  his  temptress — a  lack 
vhich  begins  with  the  melodramatic  street  ac- 
•ident    that    led    to    the    meeting    of    the    two, 

■  »nd  is  accentuated  by  the  scene  in  Katrinka's 

;  jotel  flat  and  at  the  supper  later.  On  the 
•ther  hand,  Philip's  betrothed,  Georgia  Ray- 
)um.  the  Xew  England  girl  of  austere  morals 
tnd  narrow  outlook,  is  drawn  with  more  firm- 
less  and  may  be  accepted  with  fewer  reserva- 
ions.  That  she  should  have  cast  off  her 
over  when  he  confesses  his  philandering  with 
he  married  Katrinka  is  natural,  but  Georgia's 

1  ubsequent  relenting  is  by  no  means  so  con- 
incing.  Nor  does  the  mind  accept  as  neces- 
ary   the   humorous   relief   of   the   story,   even 

I  hough  that  be   better   handled   than  some   of 

Ijts  other  phases.  And  the  wordiness  of  many 
•assages  retards  the  story  and  imparts  an 
Imosphere  of  unnecessary  preachiness. 

,  Enchanted  Ground.  By  Harry  James  Smith. 
toston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1.20    net. 


Devious  "Ways. 
David  Brockman,  the  hero  of  "Devious 
Vays,"  is  a  kind  of  later-day  Joseph  who 
nds  a  Potiphar's  wife  at  every  turn.  His 
/anderings  lead  him  far  afield  in  the  world, 
3  America,  Canada,  Japan,  Australia,  India ; 
nd  to  a  Buddhist  priest  in  Ceylon  he  unbur- 
ened  himself  concerning  women  thus :  "I 
ave  lived  with  the  lowest  of  them,  and  I 
now  that  a  man  can  touch  them  to  saintli- 
ess ;  and  I  know  that  a  man  can  leave  them 
s  malignant  as  hell ;  and  I  know  that  all 
eace  and  happiness  hang  from  what  men 
hoose  to  make  of  women."  That  confession 
ives  the  kernel  of  Mr.  Cannan's  remarkable 
tory.  and  in  the  light  of  those  words  the 
trange  childhood  of  David  with  his  unusual 
elations  toward  his  mother,  takes  on  its  full 
ignificance  from  the  point  of  view  of 
eredity.  Perhaps  the  strongest  section  of 
ae  story  is  that  which  depicts  the  hero  in 
'ontact  with  the  underworld  of  life  in  Jo- 
hannesburg, where,  however,  he  discovers  the 
.'ina  who  is  to  be  for  him  the  woman-soul 
aat  leads  him  upward.  Finely  conceived, 
•so,  are  the  chapters  which  tell  of  the  return 
j  England  and  the  temptations  which  drag 
)avid  for  a  time  from  the  realization  of  his 
deals.  In  the  birth  of  a  child  to  himself 
nd  Xina  he  attains  that  goal  of  satisfied 
fe  for  which  all  his  wanderings  were  a 
reparation.  Mr.  Caiman  makes  heavy  de- 
lands  at  times  upon  his  reader,  for  he  is 
o  writer  of  shallow  and  softly  flowing  sen- 
dees, but  the  attention  he  compels  is  worth 
iviog. 

Devious      Ways.     By      Gilbert      Carman.     New 
ork:  Duffield  &  Co.;  $1.50. 


Carlyle's  First  Love. 
As  a  postscript  to  the  Blumine  episode  in 
Sartor  Resartus,"  Mr.  Archibald's  researches 
an  not  fail  to  interest  all  students  of  Carlyle's 
fe,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  his 
onclusion  that  there  is  a  blend  of  Jane  Welsh 
i  the  portrait  of  Teufelsdrockh's  heroine  is 
kely  to  meet  with  general  acceptance.  But 
Ir.  Archibald  will  have  no  reason  to  complain 
f  that,  for  the  extent  with  which  Margaret 
iordon  holds  the  field  must  be  the  measure 
f  permanent  value  attached  to  his  book. 

Such  as  have  no  opportunity  to  study  these 

ages  in  full  will  be  grateful  for  the  summary 

f  the  episode   of   Carlyle's   first   love.      "Car- 

,'le,  attracted  to  Margaret  Gordon — the  'fair- 

,  omplexioned,    softly     elegant,     softly    grave, 

'itty  and  comely  type,'  who  'had  a  good  deal 

f  gracefulness,  intelligence,  and  other  talent' 

-finally  fell  in  love  with  her.    The  possession 

If     Carlyle's     friendship,     Margaret     Gordon 

>ften  said,  was  a  constant  source  of  delight.' 

'  he  fully  appreciated  his  'genius'  and  the  'aw- 

;il  distance'  between  him  and  'ordinary  men,' 

'nd  beheld  his  'abilities'  with  'wonder  and  de- 

ght.'     She   closes  her  farewell  letter  with  a 

•3stscript   which   would   seem   to   clearly   indi- 

tte  that  however  strongly  she  had  expressed 

'  erself    in    her    letter,    and    however    strongly 

• er  sense  of  duty  would  compel  her  to  such  a 

I  )urse,  she  feared  her  resolution  might  waver, 

lid   she   see    Carlyle   further;    she   dared   'not 

I  romise    to    see'    him.      Margaret's   aunt,    Mrs. 

sher,  could,  apparently,  see  no  happiness  for 

I  er   adopted    daughter     in     marrying    a    poor 

1  :hoolmaster,   although    she    ("the   aunt)    really 

jiteemed  him."     The  fact  of  the  matter  was, 

j  lere   was   another   man    in   the   case,    a    man 

j  hose  means  were  at  any  ra:e  more  substan- 

,  al   than   those    of    Carlyle    in    his    Kirkcaldy 

lys.     So  Margaret  became  the  wife  of  Alex- 

ider     Bannerman,    who,     after    representing 


Aberdeen    in    Parliament,    was    knighted    and 
made  governor  of  Newfoundland. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  one  friend. 
Lady  Bannerman  was  a  woman  of  wide 
culture  and  considerable  grasp  of  intellect ; 
another  describes  her  as  "tall,  with  a  very  ele- 
gant figure  and  a  queenly  dignity  that  made 
her  a  person  of  distinction  in  all  circum- 
stances." It  seems  that  not  one  of  her  rela- 
tives ever  heard  her  mention  her  acquaintance 
with  Carlyle,  though  she  was  fond  of  discuss- 
ing his  books. 

Carlyle's  First  Love.  By  Raymond  Clare  Ar- 
chibald. New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $3.50 
net. 


The  Window  at  the  "White  Cat. 
If  the  reader  is  prepared  to  grant  that  a 
good-looking  and  susceptible  lawyer  who  is  in 
the  habit  of  being  consulted  by  female  clients 
may  reach  the  age  of  thirty-five  and  yet  re- 
main heart-whole,  there  will  be  little  to  inter- 
fere with  his  enjoyment  of  Mrs.  Rinehart's 
new  tale  of  mystery.  One  of  its  best  points 
is  that  it  starts  moving  at  a  lively  pace  from 
the  opening  chapter,  and  continues  briskly 
through  all  the  others.  This  makes  for  ar- 
rested attention  from  the  start,  especially  as 
Margery  Fleming's  visit  to  John  Knox,  the 
lawyer  in  question,  is  occasioned  by  the  unac- 
countable disappearance  of  her  father,  a  State 
treasurer  of  shady  reputation.  All  the  time 
Margery  is  telling  her  story  John  is  falling 
more  and  more  deeply  in  love,  and  the  warn- 
ing of  his  married  brother  and  his  wife  to 
beware  of  any  connection  with  the  Flemings 
naturally  increases  his  desire  to  see  more  of 
Margery.  But  there  are  other  mysteries,  one 
having  to  do  with  a  lady  of  mature  years  who 
is  for  a  time  as  strangely  lost  to  her  relatives 
as  the  State  treasurer.  Of  course  all  the  mys- 
teries are  cleared  up  in  Mrs.  Rinehart's  adroit 
way,  and,  equally  of  course,  John's  thirty-five 
years  are  no  obstacle  to  his  winning  the  nine- 
teen-year-old Margery.  As  may  be  inferred 
from  the  foregoing,  this  is  not  a  novel  of  the 
highest  class,  for  it  has  little  to  do  with  char- 
acter development,  but  its  sensational  ele- 
ments will  commend  it  to  a  large  circle  of 
readers. 

The  Window  at  the  White  Cat.  By  Mary 
Roberts  Rinehart.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Mer- 
rill    Company;    $1.50. 


The  Decay  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Joseph  McCabe,  once  a  priest  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  from  whence  he  has  been  cast  adrift 
by  the  spirit  of  anti -modern ism,  undertakes  in 
this  painstaking  study  of  statistics  to  prove 
this  thesis :  "Instead  of  showing  signs  of  in- 
crease, the  Church  of  Rome  is  rapidly  decay- 
ing, and  only  a  dramatic  change  of  its  whole 
character  can  save  it  from  ruin." 

According  to  the  statement  usually  made, 
out  of  the  five  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
Christians  in  the  world  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  are  supposed  to  owe  alle- 
giance to  Rome.  That  figure,  however,  ought 
to  be  higher  by  twenty  millions  if  the  Church 
of  Rome  had  done  no  more  than  retain  its 
followers  of  eighty  years  ago,  and  their  chil- 
dren. Mr.  McCabe  contends  that  the  real 
total  of  Roman  Catholics  is  one  hundred  and 
ninety  millions,  and  that  consequently  the 
church  has  lost  about  eighty  millions  of  ad- 
herents during  the  last  eighty  years. 

Roughly  the  book  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions, corresponding  with  the  Latin  world,  the 
English-speaking  world,  and  the  Germanic 
world,  and,  by  relying  in  almost  every  case 
on  the  testimony  of  Roman  Catholic  writers, 
Mr.  McCabe  shows  that  in  each  section  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  failed  to  hold  its  own. 
So  far  as  America  is  concerned,  he  points  out 
that  the  ten  millions  or  so  of  Catholics  in  the 
United  States  do  not  represent  addition  to  the 
Vatican's  following ;  "they  come  from  Ireland, 
Austria,  Italy,  Germany,  Poland,  France, 
Canada,  and  Mexico."  In  support  of  this  view 
Mr.  McCabe  gives  a  summary  of  the  report  of 
an  Irish  priest  who  made  a  tour  in  America 
in  1901.  "Father  Shinnors  and  some  fellow 
Oblales  were  borrowed  by  the  American 
church  for  'revival  services,'  and  on  his  re- 
turn he  described  his  experiences  in  the  Irish 
Ecclesiastical  Record  (February,  May,  and 
July,  1902).  He  found  that  deserters  'could 
be  counted  by  the  million.'  On  the  basis  of 
emigration  from  Ireland  he  calculated  that 
there  should  now  be  ten  millions  of  Irish 
Catholics  in  the  States — or,  adding  Germans, 
etc. — a  total  Catholic  population  of  twenty 
millions.  He  found  it  less  than  ten  millions. 
American  prelates  begged  him  to  arrest  the 
tide  of  emigration  from  Ireland.  'For  your 
people,'  one  of  them  said  to  him,  'America  is 
the  road  to  hell.'  They  were  always  the  first 
of  the  emigrants  to  be  'Americanized.'  " 

Not  content  with  disclosing  the  numerical 
losses  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  Mr.  McCabe 
contends  that  its  real  strength  is  far  below 
the  arithmetical  test,  however  low  a  figure  is 
adopted.  "Of  the  Vatican's  one  hundred  and 
ninety  million  followers  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  million  are  illiterate.  .  .  . 
This  means,  in  plain  English,  that  the  ma- 
jority* of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  world 
today  consist  of  American  Indians,  half-castes, 
negroes,  and  mulattoes ;  Italian,  Spanish,  Rus- 
sian, and  Slavonic  peasants  of  the  most  back- 
ward character ;  and  Indian,  Indo-Chinese,  and 
African  natives."  Mr.  McCabe  has  an  ex- 
planation for  the  state  of  things  he  discloses: 


''For  people  of  any  culture  the  Roman  the- 
ology, the  most  ample  and  conservative 
epitome  of  mediaeval  beliefs,  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible except  there  be  granted  a  broad  liberty 
of  interpretation  in  a  symbolic  sense." 

The  Decay  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  By 
Joseph  McCabe.  Xew  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$2.50    net. 

Leeal  Development  in  Massachusetts. 
So  far  as  Massachusetts  was  concerned, 
Mr.  Hilkey  contests  the  accepted  view  that 
the  American  colonists  claimed  the  English 
common  law  as  their  birthright  and  applied 
that  law  to  their  new  conditions  in  a  new 
land.  Having  appealed  to  the  old  charters 
and  records  to  substantiate  this  view,  he 
reaches  this  conclusion:  "In  place  of  bring- 
ing with  them  to  America  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law,  and  claiming  it 
as  their  heritage,  and  applying  it  where  the 
circumstances  permitted,  the  colonists  united 
three  elements  in  their  legal  system:  (1) 
They  brought  with  them,  in  a  general  way, 
English  institutions,  judicial  procedure,  legal 
forms,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  personal  and 
property  rights.  (2)  They  drew  from  the 
Mosaic  code  and  other  portions  of  the  Bible 
certain  notions  of  theocratic  government, 
moral  and  religious  duties,  and  criminal  lia- 
bility. (3)  To  these  they  added  a  colonial 
element,  made  up  of  laws  and  customs  that 
were  in  part  somewhat  archaic  and  in  part 
far  in  advance  of  the  times."  For  the  sake 
of  those  who  wish  to  study  the  subject  in 
greater  detail.  Mr.  Hilkey  gives  a  selected 
bibliography,  but  it  is  surprising  that  his  list 
does  not  include  Bradford's  history  of  the 
Plymouth  plantation,  for  that  volume  is  rich 
in  examples  of  appeals  made  to  the  Mosaic 
law  by  the  early  settlers. 

Legal  Development  in  Colonial  Massachu- 
setts. By  Charles  J.  Hilkey.  New  York:  Colum- 
bia University;  $1.25. 


Commencement  Days. 
When  "Commencement  Days"  was  pro- 
duced as  a  play  a  year  or  two  ago  almost  the 
only  redeeming  feature  of  the  performance 
was  that  scene  in  Lorraine's  room  when  the 
girls  in  their  "nighties"  made  a  sudden  dis- 
appearance at  the  approach  of  danger  and  as 
sudden  a  reappearance  when  the  danger  was 
past.  That  did  help  to  relieve  a  somewhat 
wearisome  evening,  but  unfortunately  in  book 
form  all  the  joy  of  that  episode  is  lost.  The 
text  fails  to  suggest  that  elf-like  vanishing 
which  the  chorus  girls  simulated,  and  the 
photograph  of  the  scene  does  not  help  the 
reader  a  bit.  Perhaps  there  are  college  girls 
who  will  take  some  pleasure  in  reading  this 
account  of  the  type  of  life  through  which 
they  have  passed  or  are  passing,  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  the  general  reader  will  be  bored  by 
the  author's  high-flown  sentences,  and  take 
but  little  interest  in  the  quasi-melodrama  of 
the   story- 

Commcncemest     Days.     By     Virginia     Church. 
Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.;  $1.50. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Velleda,  the  child  heroine  of  "The  Gossa- 
mer Thread"  (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)  is  de- 
scribed by  Venita  Seibert  as  one  who  under- 
stood about  "the  Different  World."  Many 
attractive  little  stories  are  woven  into  the 
narrative,  which  will  be  greatly  enjoyed  by 
juvenile  readers. 

"Backwoods  Surgery  and  Medicine"  (Out- 
ing Publishing  Company;  75  cents  net)  is  a 
handy  little  volume  specially  designed  for  the 
use  of  those  campers  who  want  to  know  how 
in  emergency  to  treat  fractures,  burns,  and 
cuts,  serpent  bites,  or  any  other  ills  that  may 
be   experienced   in   the   woods. 

While  some  of  Burton  E.  Stevenson's  judg- 
ments in  "A  Guide  to  Biography"  (the  Baker 
&  Taylor  Company;  $1.25  net)  are  open  to 
challenge,  the  book  is  well  adapted  to  intro- 
duce young  readers  to  the  leading  American 
men  of  mind.  The  subjects  include  authors, 
painters,  sculptors,  actors,  men  of  science,  and 
men  of  affairs,  and  each  chapter  gives  a  brief 
but  interesting  summary'  of  the  lives  of  the 
most  notable  men  coming  under  each  section. 
The  following  will  illustrate  Mr.  Stevenson's 
judicial  point  of  view  :  "American  imagina- 
tive literature  today  resembles  a  lofty  plateau 
rather  than  a  mountain  range.  It  shows  a 
high  level  of  achievement  but  no  mighty 
peaks." 
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THE  CITIZENS'  ALLIANCE  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  located  at  626  Merchants  Exchange 
Building,  where  all  business  of  THE  CITI- 
ZENS'   ALLIANCE  is   transacted. 

The  FREE  LABOR  BUREAU  of  the  AL- 
LIANCE, in  Oakland,  is  at  804  Broadway.  All 
classes  of  male  help  is  furnished,  absolutely 
free,    to  employer  and  employee. 
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Quiet  Days  in  Spain. 

A  volume  of  travels  without  photographs 
or  a  map  is  a  curiosity  in  these  days  of  lib- 
eral illustrating,  but  Mr.  Luffmann  is  such 
an  adept  at  lively  portraiture  and  finished 
vignettes  of  places  and  scenery  that  pictures 
would  have  been  out  of  place  in  this  fasci- 
nating volume.  It  is  an  intimate  and  vivid 
record  of  nine  months'  wandering  in  Spain, 
which  stores  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  well 
as  that  of  the  writer  with  the  memory  of 
"many    blessed    da37s." 

Perhaps  the  best  explanation  of  the  charm 
of  Mr.  Luffmann's  pages  is  that  they  are 
such  a  faithful  reflection  of  ''the  land  of  to- 
morrow" which  subscribes  so  heartily  to  "the 
gospel  of  never  mind."  Not  that  the  chron- 
icler is  oblivious  to  the  darker  side  of  the 
picture.  He  knows  that  poverty  is  the  most 
painful  and  haunting  fact  of  Spain,  that  mil- 
lions of  her  people  go  hungry  throughout 
their  lives,  and  that  "great  cities  live  on 
little  churches,  and  great  churches  live  on 
little  towns."  That,  indeed,  is  the  secret  of 
the  matter ;  while  the  blight  of  Spain  is  in 
her  system  of  government,  Mr.  Luffmann  is 
convinced  that  "no  remedy  is  in  sight,  for  it 
is  unthinkable  that  any  change  can  come 
from  within  until  the  church  is  virtually  sup- 
pressed." Yet  he  advises  us  not  to  take 
Spain  seriously,  "for  she  is  never  in  earnest, 
and  as  a  country  is  not  worth  foreign  inter- 
vention." 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  and  this  book 
being  our  witness,  it  is  clear  tbat  for  the 
wandering  holiday-keeper  there  are  few 
countries  where  so  much  enjoyment  can  be 
purchased  at  a  small  cost.  Mr.  Luffmann 
took  pot-luck  with  all  sorts  of  people  in  forty- 
two  provinces,  and  everywhere  he  seems  to 
have  had  a  royal  time,  not  excepting  the 
occasion  when  he  was  hurried  off  to  the  car- 
cel  of  Santiago  as  a  person  who  might  have 
designs  on  the  life  of  the  expected  king. 
Almost  his  only  complaint  is  against  the  staff 
of  life:  "I  must  have  a  dig  on  paper  at 
Spanish  bread,  for  in  this  part  of  the  country 
I  can  not  get  my  knife  into  it  in  any  other 
way.  One  can  afford  to  praise  it  for  being 
pure,  well  worked,  thoroughly  cooked,  and 
digestible,  once  it  is  broken  up :  but  the 
loaves  are  so  thin,  baked  so  slowly,  and  to 
such  a  degree  of  hardness  that  they  would 
serve  for  roofing-riles.  And  the  shapes  and 
sizes !  They  are  beyond  count.  Once  I  de- 
cided to  make  sketches  of  the  loaves  of  each 
province,  but  soon  found  it  impossible,  for 
the  baker  invents  new  shapes  for  every 
batch." 

Every  page  has  its  bit  of  humor,  either  a 
story  or  a  good-natured  hit  at  some  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  land.  Thus,  "in 
Spain  it  is  vulgar  to  leave  anything  on  one's 
plate,  and  in  taking  fried  eggs  it  is  customary 
to  mop  up  the  yolks  with  bread  held  in  the 
fingers.  Using  a  knife  and  fork,  a  waiter 
looking  at  me  inquired  cynically.  'Are  there 
no  eggs  in  your  country?'  'Oh,  yes.'  T 
thought  there  were  not,  by  the  mess  you  are 
oiaking  of  that  one.'  "  And  then  the  impos- 
sibility of  getting  a  meal  at  a  stated  hour 
leads  to :  "I  have  often  bad  my  breakfast 
so  late  as  to  think  it  an  early  dinner,  and 
my  dinner  so  far  into  the  night  as  to  regard 
[*■  as  an  early  breakfast."  To  complain  is 
ti  be  met  with  the  question,  "What  is  the 
difference  ?" 

Quiet  Days  in  Spain.  By  C.  Bogue  Luffmann. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.;  ?2  net. 


An  Eighteenth-Century  Correspondence. 

Were  it  only  for  its  pictures  of  social  life 
in  England  in  the  eighteenth  century*  the 
correspondence  of  Sanderson  Miller,  a  War- 
wickshire squire  "with  a  genius  alike  for 
friendship  and  architecture,"  was  well  worth 
publishing.  When  it  is  added,  however,  that 
the  letters  to  Mr.  Miller  include  familiar 
epistles  from  men  who  played  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  their  times,  and  that 
they  throw  much  light  on  many  interesting 
questions,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  editors 
have  rendered  an  extremely  useful  service  in 
giving  the  correspondence  to  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  lively  of  Mr.  Miller's 
correspondents  was  Deane  Swift,  the  cousin 
and  biographer  of  the  famous  dean  of  St 
Patrick's.  A  letter  of  his,  dated  from  Dub- 
lin, April  4,  1744,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
creator  of  Gulliver  at  the  time  when  his 
mind  failed  him.  "On  Sunday,  the  17th  of 
March,  as  he  sat  in  his  chair,  upon  the 
housekeepers  moving  a  knife  from  him  as 
he  was  about  to  catch  at  it,  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  rocking  himself,  said,  *I  am 
what  I  am,  I  am  what  I  am' ;  and  about  six 
minutes  afterwards  repeated  the  same  words 
two  or  three  times. 

"His  servant  shaves  his  cheeks,  and  all 
his  face  as  low  as  the  tip  of  his  chin,  once 
a  week ;  but  under  the  chin,  and  about  the 
*jroat,  when  the  hair  grows  long,  it  is  cut 
with   scissors. 

"Sometimes  he  will  not  utter  a  syllable; 
at  other  times  he  will  speak  incoherent 
words ;  but  he  never  yet,  as  far  as  I  could 
"ear,  talked  nonsense,  or  said  a  foolish  thing. 

"About  four  months  ago  he  gave  me  great 
trouble ;  he  seemed  to  have  a  mind  to  talk 
to  me.     In  order  to  try  what  he  would  say, 


I  told  him  I  came  to  dine  with  him,  and 
immediately  his  housekeeper.  Mrs.  Ridge  way, 
said,  'Won't  you  give  Mr.  Swift  a  glass  of 
wine,  sir  ?'  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  just 
as  he  used  to  do  when  he  had  a  mind  a 
friend  should  pass  the  evening  with  him. 
Shrugging  his  shoulders,  you  may  remember, 
was  as  much  as  to  say,  'You'll  ruin  me  in 
wine.'  I  own,  I  was  scarce  able  to  bear  the 
sight.  Soon  after,  he  again  endeavored,  with 
a  good  deal  of  pain,  to  find  words  to  speak 
to  me ;  at  last,  not  being  able,  after  many 
efforts,  he  gave  a  heavy  sigh,  and,  I  think, 
was  afterwards   silent." 

Although  so  little  is  known  about  Mr.  Mil- 
ler himself,  the  impression  left  by  the  letters 
addressed  to  him  is  that  of  a  singularly 
lovable  character,  while  the  allusions  to  his 
wife,  the  "Little  Woman,"  show  her  to  have 
possessed  a  particularly  attractive  nature. 
Altogether,  these  old  epistles  give  such  pleas- 
ant glimpses  of  the  life  of  the  past  that  they 
should  find  many  delighted  readers  in  this 
more  prosaic  age. 

An  Eighteenth  -  Century  Correspondence. 
Edited  bv  Lillian  Dickins  and  Mary  Stanton.  New 
York:  Dufneld  &  Co. 


Goesrp  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Dr.  Andrew  White,  formerly  United  States 
ambassador  at  Berlin,  has,  in  "Seven  Great 
Statesmen,"  written  critical  appreciations 
of  Sarpi,  Turgot,  Grotius,  Stein,  Thomasius, 
Cavour,  and  Bismarck. 

A  recent  visitor  to  Ruskin's  home  at  Brant- 
wood  in  the  English  Lake  district  describes 
the  study  of  the  great  writer  as  almost  lined 
with  books.  At  one  end  is  a  large  cabinet 
which  contained  at  one  time  his  collection  of 
missals,  most  of  which  have  been  dispersed, 
but  among  other  treasures  that  remain  are  the 
manuscripts  of  some  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
novels  and  a  wonderful  collection  of  minerals 
and  gems. 

From  a  tentative  announcement  it  is  clear 
that  the  fall  list  of  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  will 
provide  many  books  of  unusual  interest.  Fic- 
tion  will  be  worthily  represented,  while  the 
books  of  travel  are  to  include  "Sicily  in 
Shadow  and  Sun,"  by  Maud  Howe ;  "The 
Grand  Canon  of  Arizona,"  by  George  Whar- 
ton James,  and  a  new  edition  of  Anna  Bow- 
man Dodd's  "Three  Normandy  Inns."  In 
biography  the  most  important  volume  will  be 
Lilian  Whiting's  "Louise  Chandler  Moulton, 
Poet  and  Friend,"  but  other  studies  will  in- 
clude Tighe  Hopkins's  "The  Women  Napoleon 
Loved"  and  George  A.  Torrey's  "A  Lawyer's 
Recollections  in  and  Out  of  Court." 

Hall  Caine  maintains  tha.t  an  author's  copy- 
right should  be  perpetual,  that  it  is  a  natural 
right,  not  created  by  the  state,  but  only  rati- 
fied by  it. 

A  notable  indication  of  the  expansion  of 
the  business  of  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  is  pro- 
vided by  the  entrance  by  that  house  .of  the 
educational  field.  This  departure  will  be 
marked  by  the  early  publication  of  "Ele- 
mentary Lessons  in  English"  and  "Advanced 
Lessons  in  English,"  both  written  by  Pro- 
fessor George  C.  Howland  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  C.  E.  Ricketts  has  been 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  this  branch  of 
the  McClurg  enterprises. 

That  the  Bible  is  still  the  best  seller  or 
the  best  circulator  among  books  is  demon- 
strated by  the  annual  report  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  which  shows  that  the 
total  issues  for  the  past  year  were  6,620,000 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  either  whole  or  in 
portions.  The  gospels  have  been  published  in 
six  new  languages  during  the  year,  while 
many  separate  books  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Braille  type  for  the  blind  have  been  com- 
pleted. Since  its  foundation  in  1S04  the 
society  has  issued  over  two  hundred  million 
copies    of   the    Scriptures. 

Helen  Fitzgerald  Sanders's  "Trails  Through 
Western  Woods,"  recently  the  subject  of 
favorable  notice  in  the  Argonaut,  is  published 
by  the  Alice  Harriman  Company,  which  has 
established  a  New  York  branch  within  the 
past  few  weeks.  Mrs.  Sanders,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Judge  Fitzgerald,  is  now  in  Gla- 
cier Park  gathering  data  for  another  book, 
and  is  also  preparing  a  novel  the  scenes  of 
which  are  to  be  laid  in  her  favorite  Lake 
McDonald   country. 

According  to  a  student  of  contemporary 
fiction,  there  are  six  recognized  methods  of 
beginning  a  novel :  The  modern  society  open- 
ing ;  the  John  Driveller,  or  testamentary, 
opening:  the  detective  opening;  the  peaceful 
country  house  opening ;  the  local  color  open- 
ing; and  the  spirited,  or  Gadzooks,  opening. 

Sir  George  Newnes  carried  the  Tit-Bits 
manner  into  the  writing  of  his  will,  for  the 
publisher  disposed  of  his  fortune  of  £174,000 
in  a  document  of  thirty-nine  words,  leaving 
everything  to  his  son  with  the  stipulation  that 
he  pay  his  mother  three  thousand  pounds  a 
year  for  life. 

A  Babu  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  writing  from  Bombay,  says: 
"The  great  bulk  of  the  English  books  printed 
in  India,  save  the  text-books,  are  religious 
and  metaphysical.  The  Hindu  has  been  philo- 
sophical and  mystic ;  and  the  leaders  of  India 


today  are  doing  what  they  can  to  prevent  the 
j-ounger  generation  from  abandoning  the  an- 
cient religion  ;  to  this  end  they  are  providing 
translations  and  commentaries  of  the  sacred 
books  which  the  younger  generation  can  not 
read  in  the  original.  In  the  present  decade, 
especially,  this  seems  to  be  the  dominant 
tendency,  and  from  the  presses  all  over  the 
country  pretentious  and  unpretentious  volumes 
are  poured  out,  all  written  with  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  young  sheep  from  straying  into 
the  pastures  of  free  thought,  agnosticism, 
atheism,  and  Christianity." 

Florence  S.  Barclay,  the  author  of  "The 
Rosary."  is  on  the  eve  of  a  visit  to  America. 
Although  making  her  home  in  England.  Mrs. 
Barclay  has  always  kept  in  close  touch  with 
this  country,  where  she  has  a  number  of  near 
relatives,  including  Mrs.  Maud  Ballington 
Booth.  Coincident  with  her  visit  the  Put- 
nams  will  issue  her  new  novel,  "The  Mistress 
of  Shenstone,"  wherein  some  of  "The  Rosary" 
characters  will  make  a  new  appearance. 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  gave  up  her  Maine 
home  at  Quillcote  last  week  for  the  annual 
fair  of  the  Dorcas  Society  of  Hollis,  whereat 
one  of  the  saleswomen  was  Miss  Taliaferro, 
the  stage  Rebecca  so  well  known  to  the  play- 
goer. Mrs.  Wiggin  is  hard  at  work  on  a  new 
book,  which  in  subject  and  treatment  is  to 
be  widely  different  from  her  other  works. 

John  A.  Lomax  has  edited  for  the  Sturgis 
&  Walton  Company  a  volume  of  "Cowboy 
Songs,"  a  collection  of  the  cowboy  ballads 
and  songs  that  sprang  up  in  the  'seventies 
along  the  cattle  trails.  In  an  introduction 
Professor  Barrett  Wendell  will  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  interest  of  the  collection  in  rela- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  ballad  in  general. 

Gold  win  Smith's  reminiscences  will  be 
lively  reading  if  the  following  from  the  first 
installment  is  a  fair  sample:  "Carlyle  intro- 
duced Emerson  to  the  British  public  as  one 
who  brought  new  fire  from  the  empyrean. 
But  the  two  men  in  genius  were  leagues  apart 
and  Carlyle  at  last  found  the  new  fire  a  bore. 
George  Venables,  calling  one  evening  on  Car- 
lyle at  Chelsea,  found  himself  received  with 
extraordinary  warmth,  the  reason  of  which 
Mrs.  Carlyle  explained  by  exclaiming,  'Oh, 
we  were  afraid  it  was  Emerson.'  I  heard 
Emerson  lecture.  Now  and  then  he  shot  a 
telling  bolt.  The  rest  of  his  discourse  to  me 
was  almost  darkness.  I  heard  him  read  his 
own  poetry  aloud,  but  it  remained  as  obscure 
to  me  as  before." 


New  Books  Received. 


Celt  and  Saxon.  By  George  Meredith.  New 
York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.50. 

A  study  of  temperament  rather  than  a  novel, 
but  of  great  interest  to  the  lover  of  Meredith  as 
the  last  of  his  books,  even  though  left  unfinished. 

Forbidden  Geound.  By  Gilbert  Watson.  New 
York:  John  Lane  Company;  SI. 35  net. 

Albania  provides  the  background  for  this  virile 
story  which  depicts  the  clash  of  love  with  religion. 
The  heroine,  Zetitzka,  is  a  character  of  unusual 
interest. 

The  CftAOLE  op  a  Poet.  By  Elizabeth  Godfrey. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company;   $1.50. 

Love  treated  from  the  poetic  standpoint;  "it 
lies  in  your  hand,"  is  the  word  of  the  hero  to 
the  heroine,  "to  make  life  here  a  poem." 

A  Winter's  Comedy.  By  Halliwell  Sutcliffe. 
New   York:  John   Lane  Company;   $1.50. 

Replete  with  high  spirits  is  this  story  of  a 
wayward  niece  and  a  generous-hearted   uncle. 

Tee  Native  Born.  By  I.  A.  R.  WylHe.  In- 
dianapolis:  The  Bobbs- Merrill   Company;   $1.50. 

Another  fictional  study  of  the  Indian  mutiny 
with  many  nobly  drawn  characters  and  a  power- 
fully   described    environment. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Memoirs  of  the  Duchesse  de  Dino.  Edited 
by  the  Princess  Radziwill.  Second  series.  New 
York:    Charles   Scribner's   Sons;    $2.50  net. 

This  second  installment  of  the  valuable  memoirs 
of  the  woman  who  became  the  Duchess  de  Talley- 
rand embraces  the  period  from  1836  to   1840. 

African  Game  Trails.  By  Theodore  Roose- 
velt.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $4  net. 

An  exceedingly  handsome  volume  giving  the 
complete  record  of  that  African  hunting  trip  about 
which  so  much  has  been  written.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  "Kermit  Roosevelt,  my  side-partner  in 
our   'great  adventure.*  " 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  Friends.  By  Florence 
MacCunn.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company; 
$3.50  net. 

An  account  of  the  numerous  friends  of  the 
famous  Scotsman,  based  to  a  large  extent  upon  un- 
published material.  The  book  is  an  admirable 
supplement   to    Lockhart's    life. 

The  .Tragedy  of  Hamlet.  By  Henry  Frank. 
Boston:    Sherman,   French   &   Co.;   $1.50  net. 

A  "psychological  study"  which  attempts  to  show 
"how  Shakespeare  anticipated  by  over  three  hun- 
dred years  certain  discoveries  in  the  most  recent 
of  modern  sciences." 

The  Closed  Book  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Leolvn  Louise  Everett.  Xew  York:  Wessels  & 
Bissell  Co.;  $1.25  net. 

Poems  of  more  than  average  merit  dealing 
largely  with   the  various  phases  of  love's  passion. 

Don.  By  Rudolf  Besier.  The  Earth.  By  J. 
B.  Fagan.  New  York:  Dufineld  &.  Co.;  $1  net  each 
volume. 

Two  volumes  in  the  "Plays  of  Today  and  To- 
morrow" series.  The  first  is  an  unusually  at- 
tractive modern  comedy;  the  second  a  fearless 
attack   on   political   fraud. 
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JEROME  A.  HART 

A  STORY  of  the  VIGILANCE 
COMMITTEE   DAYS 


ILLUSTRATED  BY 

JOHN  W.   NORTON 


WHAT  THE  REVIEWERS  SAY 
Chicago    Record-Herald:       "A    big    book.       Its 
colors    are    strong    and    true,    its    action    ab- 
sorbing." 

San  Francisco  Bulletin:  "A  stirring  story  of 
early  California  life  told  with  unusual  skill. 
The  plot  is  well  developed  and  the  action 
never  lags." 

The   Bellman :      "Yaluable    as    history    and 
teresting    as    romance." 

Rochester  Post-Express:  "A  stirring  romance 
of  adventure   in    California." 

Spokane    Chronicle:      "A   dashing    tale   of    life 
in  the  golden   'fifties.     A  good  story  thai  i 
worth    the    reading." 


FOR  SALE  BY  THE  BOOKSELLERS 
PRICE,  $1.50 
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Clubbing  List. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publish 
and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  * 
are  enabled  to  make  the  following  offer, 
to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office.  Su 
scribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Easte 
periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date 
expiration  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes : 

American  Magazine  and  Argonaut $4< 

Argosy  and  Argonaut 4. 

Atlantic  Monthly  and  Argonaut 7- 

Blackwood's  Magazine  and  Argonaut, .  . .    6. 

Century  and  Argonaut 7. 

Commoner   and  Argonaut 4. 

Cosmopolitan  and  Argonaut 

English   Illustrated  Magazine   and  Argo 

naut 4- 

Forum  and  Argonaut 6. 

Harper's  Bazar  and  Argonaut 4. 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6. 

Harper's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 6, 

House  Beautiful  and  Argonaut 6, 

International  Magazine  and  Argonaut...   4, 

Judge  and  Argonaut 7 

Leslie's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 7 

Life   and  Argonaut 7 

Lippincott's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 5 

Littell's  Living  Age  and  Argonaut 9 

Mexican  Herald  and  Argonaut 10 

Munsey's  Magazine  and  Argonaut.. 

Nineteenth   Century  and  Argonaut 7 

North  American  Review  and  Argonaut..    6 

Out  West  and  Argonaut J 

Overland  Monthly  and  Argonaut 4 

Political    Science    Quarterly    and    Argo- 
naut      4 

Puck    and   Argonaut 7 

Review  of  Reviews  and  Argonaut J 

Scribner's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6 

Smart  Set  and  Argonaut 5 

St.  Nicholas  and  Argonaut 69  \ 

Sunset  and  Argcnaut 4 

Theatre  Magazinz  and  Argonaut 6 

Thrice-a-Week  New  York  World  (Dem-    . 

ocratic)  and  Argonaut 4 

Weekly  New  York  Tribune  Farmer  and 
Argonaut 4$ 
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LAUGHING  WITH  "THE  MIKADO.' 
By  George  L.  Shoals. 


Some  time  ago  there  was  a  diplomatic  as- 
embly,  or  something  of  that  sort,  in  Eng- 
md,  and  as  there  were  some  high  digni- 
iries  from  Japan  connected  in  one  way  or 
nother  with  the  event,  the  British  officials 
iterdicted  performances  of  the  Gilbert  and 
iullivan  comic  opera,  "The  Mikado,"  and 
ave  strict  orders  that  none  of  the  airs  of 
tiat  popular  composition  should  be  played 
l  public  until  the  visitors  from  Nippon  were 
ut  of  sight  and  hearing.  Which  was  all 
ret!  enough — for  those  who  can  take  the 
ver-scrupulous  seriously — but  let  us  rejoice 
lat  the  merry,  melodious  travesty  was  not 
ercnanently  put  on  the  index  expurgatorius 
nd  the  books  and  scores  called  in  and 
urced.  Perhaps  even  such  a  judgment, 
igorously  executed,  would  not  have  ended  its 
areer.  There  are  hundreds  who  could  re- 
all  the  greater  part  of  the  witty  dialogue 
nd  swinging  music,  and  its  entire  recon- 
truction    would    not    be    difficult    were    there 

0  scrap  of  printing  or  writing  in  existence. 
'hat  would  not  be  a  test  of  its  real  value, 
i  course,  but  it  would  show  that  it  is  one 
f  the  things  that  will  not  soon  be  for- 
otten. 

It  is  a  little  more  than  twenty-five  years 
ince  ''The  Mikado"  was  first  produced, 
'olio  wing  "H.  M.  S.  Pinafore,"  the  first 
jreat  success  of  the  brilliant  and  prolific 
laywright,  W.  S.  Gilbert,  in  collaboration 
.•ith  Arthur  Sullivan,  the  composer,  had 
ome  in  order  "The  Pirates  of  Penzance," 
Patience."  "Iolanthe,"  and  "Princess  Ida," 
nd  while  the  first  two  of  these  sprang  into 
i*ide  popularity  in  America  as  quickly  as 
hey  did  in  England,  the  Japanese  opera  from 
he  beginning  eclipsed  all  records  except  that 
f  "Pinafore."  There  are  good  reasons  for 
his.  It  is  a  humorous  fancy  in  a  real  world, 
hat  changes  of  fashion  or  custom  can  not 
ffect.  Its  satire  is  aimed  at  common  and 
niversal  traits  of  character,  and  the  persons 
f  the  drama  are  Japanese  only  in  costume, 
"here  is  more  of  exaggeration  and  extrava- 
ance  in  many  of  the  "Bab  Ballads,"  by  the 
ame  author,  even  when  the  characters  are 
ure  cockney.  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  orches- 
ration  of  this  opera  is  not  merely  happy  and 
ausicianly,  it  is  equal  to  the  best  music  of 
:s  class. 

But  there  is  another  reason,  if  not  a  better 
,ne,  why  the  piece  lives  and  deserves  to  live 
-it  is  good,  clever,  clean  fun.  There  isn't 
alf  enough  fun  in  this  world,  fun  of  the 
'ight  sort,  and  we  can  not  afford  to  lose  or 
target  for  long  anything  so  bright,  so  charm- 
ig,  so  fragrant,  as  this  entertainment.  And 
ere  let  one  devotee  of  the  theatre  assert 
aat  this  praise  and  regard  for  the  second 
est  of  English  comic  operas  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  condemnation  03-  contrast  of  what 
Fa  many  critics  call  "the  unspeakable  thing" 
—musical  comedy.  Let  us  have  good  comic 
-pera  when  we  may,  but.  the  supply  failing, 
-etter  to  have  musical  comedy  than  some 
xther  things  more  odious  and  odorous. 
'here  is  but  one   restriction — let  it  be  clean. 

1  here  have  been  no  popular  musical  come- 
dies of  the  past  decade  so  objectionable,  so 
."ernicious  in  influence,  as  some  serious  plays 
£y  noted  authors  that  have  come  to  us  in  the 
'ime  time.  Better  the  jest  of  the  moment, 
Jtie  tune  that  jingles  pleasantly  for  only  one 
ivening,  the  spirit  of  the  dance,  the  play  of 
harmonious  colors,  than  any  sodden,  pessimis- 
>c  tragi-comedy   of   prose.     The   moving  pic- 

ires    are    killing    vulgar,    sensational    melo- 
drama.     Vaudeville   and   musical   comedy   are 
faking  too  much   sunshine  for  the  successful 
i  ilture   of    tainted    "problem"    plays.      Unper- 
mitted   natures     prefer     George     M.     Cohan's 
Jishy  commonplaces,  accompanied  by  a  good 
^-chestra,  to   George   B.   Shaw's  clinics,  with- 
fJit  musical   relief,   and  well   they   may.     The 
tivo    Georges,     however,     represent     the     ex- 
1  ernes. 
The  Gilbert  and   Sullivan  operettas  are  not 
erely  the  best  of  the   kind,   they  are  a  dis- 
nct   species,    and    the    revivals   of   "The    Mi- 
ido"   this   season   have   again    given   theatre- 
>ers  an  opportunity  to  rediscover  their  merit, 
id  writers   on   theatrical    topics    occasion    to 
late  upon   them.      Last   May   the   opera   was 
^vived   in    Xew   York   with   a   good   if  not   a 
stinguished    cast.      Fritzi    Scheff,    who    first 
lined    distinction    in    grand    opera    and    then 
on  still   wider  fame   and  proved  her  ability 
■  a  comedienne  in  operetta,  was  the  Yum- 


Yura,  Andrew  Mack  was  the  Nanki-Poo,  Jef- 
ferson de  Angelis  the  Ko-Ko,  William 
Pruette  the  Pooh-Bah,  and  Arthur  Cunning- 
ham, long  a  favorite  here,  was  the  noble  lord 
Pish-Tush.  It  drew  large  audiences  at  the 
Casino,  the  theatre  where  some  of  the  most 
successful  musical  plays  have  been  launched 
— notably  "The  Belle  of  New  York,"  All  the 
critics  praised  it,  though  some  did  so  with 
reservations.  It  is  a  part  of  the  technic  of 
criticism  to  be  superior,  not  only  to  trifles, 
but   to   anything   and   everything. 

But  none  of  the  guild  called  particular  at- 
tention to  W.  S.  Gilbert's  technic  as  a  play- 
wright. The  serious  and  superior  critic  re- 
serves that  word  for  Ibsen.  Yet  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  writer  of  plays  in  these  later 
days  has  planned  with  higher  or  surer  ability 
than  has  this  prolific  parent  of  comedies  and 
fairy  stories,  in  prose  and  verse.  In  his 
operas  there  is  no  haphazard  hopscotch  of 
song  and  dance,  no  dislocation  of  movement, 
no  sudden  interjection  of  an  irrelevant  cho- 
rus, no  lapse  of  interest  in  the  principals. 
The  same  clear,  straightforward  purpose  and 
method  are  evident  in  his  prose  pieces.  Re- 
call "Engaged."  Or,  better  yet,  drop  in  at 
the  Orpheum  this  week  and  see  that  senti- 
mental yet  most  delightful  of  comediettas, 
his  "Sweethearts."  Thirty  years  ago  it  was 
a  favorite  here  on  the  legitimate  stage.  It 
is  almost  as  pleasing  now  in  a  compressed 
version  in  the  vaudeville  house,  where  it  is 
seemingly  as  out  of  place  as  a  rose  in  a  plate 
of   the   fifty-seven   varieties   of   pickles. 

However  directly  W.  S.  Gilbert  moves 
toward  the  effect,  the  climax  of  his  plays, 
there  are  always  many  surprises,  many  sud- 
den, unexpected  yet  important  uses  of  what 
had  been  regarded  as  casual  particulars.  In 
"Sweethearts"  the  boy  and  girl  lovers  plant 
a  tree  in  the  first  act,  but  the  sapling  itself 
is  accepted  by  the  audience  as  an  insignificant 
detail  in  a  scene  which  has  for  its  controlling 
interest  the  separation  of  the  infatuated  pair 
— the  boy  too  timid  to  speak,  the  girl  eager 
but  coy.  When  the  second  act  opens,  the 
tree  has  become  a  sturdy,  sheltering  shade, 
and  it  proves  the  passing  of  years  even  more 
convincingly  than  the  portly  form  and  sil- 
vered hair  of  the  returning  lover.  He  re- 
fuses to  admit  that  he  had  ever  seen  it  be- 
fore, and  the  recollection  of  its  planting,  the 
realization  of  its  age  and  growth,  are  first 
among  the  suggestions  that  reopen  the  old 
love  story- 
How  many  sudden,  whimsical  turns  there 
are  in  "The  Mikado,"  yet  how  logically — in 
the  logic  of  Titipu — the  story  unfolds  itself! 
Almost  too  logically,  in  fact.  It  keeps  the 
emperor  out  of  the  first  act,  which  is  nearer 
a  fault  than  any  other  detail  of  the  plan. 
Any  other  librettist  would  have  paraded  him 
earlier  in  the  evening.  Sir  William  Gilbert 
does  not  care  so  much  for  mere  stage  spec- 
tacles. The  royal  presence  is  felt,  though  it 
is  not  visible,  almost  from  the  beginning. 
And  the  title  of  the  opera  is  fully  justified. 

Should  you  visit  the  Princess  Theatre  this 
week,  where  Ferris  Hartman  and  his  company 
are  doing  "The  Mikado,"  you  will  look  in 
vain  for  Japanese  among  the  auditors.  Ordi- 
narily the  gentlemen  from  Japan  like  comic 
opera,  but  they  evidently  do  not  wish  to  assist 
in  any  function  that  might  seem  to  reflect 
on  the  dignity-  of  their  emperor.  They  should 
see  the  piece.  The  audience  does  not  laugh 
at  the  Mikado,  it  laughs  with  him,  and  in- 
dorses and  applauds  his  eminently  wise  deter- 
mination to  "make  the  punishment  fit  the 
crime." 

And  this  brings  us  back  to  the  starting- 
point.  The  intention  was  to  review  the  Hart- 
man  revival.  Probably  the  space  could  have 
been  used  much  better  with  closer  attention 
to  the  real  subject.  "The  Mikado,"  as  the 
Hartman  company  gives  it.  is  a  pleasing  en- 
tertainment in  almost  every  particular.  Mr. 
Hartman  is  a  captivating  Lord  High  Execu- 
tioner. There  has  been  no  better,  so  far  as 
the  fun  of  the  part  is  concerned.  His  singing 
— well,  Richard  Mansfield  sang  Ko-Ko's  music 
differently.  Myrtle  Dingwall  is  a  very  pretty 
Yum-Yum,  and  acts  almost  as  well  as  she 
sings,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  Thomas 
Persse  is  excellent  as  Nanki-Poo,  and  his 
songs,  with  those  of  Yum-Yum.  are  the  mu- 
sical gems  of  the  production.  Marta  Golden 
makes  a  creditable  effort  toward  realizing  the 
power  of  Katisha,  but  there  are  heights  and 
depths  in  the  part  which  require  great  gifts. 
The  contralto  roles  in  the  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van operas — Little  Buttercup,  Ruth,  Lady 
Jane,  and  Katisha,  especially — are  most  exact- 
ing, musically  and  dramatically,  and  contralto 
voices  are  rare.  The  chorus,  not  so  much  in 
evidence  as  in  most  of  the  Hartman  produc- 
tions, is  still  an  attractive  feature.  There 
will  be  higher-priced  shows  at  the  Princess 
Theatre  before  the  year  ends  which  will  not 
so  well  deserve  the  favor  of  the  public. 


Margaret  Mayo's  farce,  "Baby  Mine," 
which  it  was  said  would  be  taken  by  Grace 
George,  was  presented  at  Daly's  Theatre, 
New  York,  last  week,  and  made  a  great 
laughing  success.  Petite  Marguerite  Clark 
appeared  in  the  leading  feminine  role  with 
comparative  distinction,  and  Ernest  Glen- 
dinning,  recently  a  favorite  in  a  San  Fran- 
cisco stock  company,  was  prominent  in  the 
cast. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

Rose  Stahl  will  begin  her  farewell  engage- 
ment in  this  city  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
on  Monday  night,  September  5,  as  Patricia 
O'Brien  in  "The  Chorus  Lady,"  a  comedy  by 
James  Forbes,  who  has  written  since  its  pro- 
duction "The  Commuters"  and  "The  Travel- 
ing Salesman."  Miss  Stahl  has  recently 
closed  her  eighth  successful  engagement  in 
New  York  City  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
after  having  played  in  the  Hudson,  Hackett, 
Savoy,  and  Garrick  Theatres  and  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  and  a  prolonged  London  en- 
gagement to  her  credit  at  the  Vaudeville 
Comedy  Theatre,  where  she  scored  the  great- 
est personal  triumph  ever  achieved  by  an 
American  actress  on  English  soil.  Miss  Stahl 
brings  practically  her  entire  New  York  and 
London  supporting  company,  including  Alice 
Leigh,  Isabelle  Goodwin,  Winona  Willett, 
Lotta  Brunnell,  Annie  Ives,  Helen  Dahl, 
Florence  Grant,  Loy  Arnold,  Claire  Lane, 
Wilfred  Lucas,  Giles  Shine,  Robert  Stowe 
Gill,  Thomas  Maguire,  George  McNamara, 
Francis  Check,  Edgar  Birch,  and  E.  G.  Grant. 
The  engagement  is  for  two  weeks,  with  mati- 
nees on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 


Next  Sunday  evening,  September  4,  at  the 
Savoy  Theatre,  Wilton  Lackaye  will  begin 
an  engagement  limited  to  one  week  in  "The 
Battle,"  Cleveland  Moffett's  play  that  created 
such  a  stir  in  New  York.  In  "The  Battle" 
Mr.  Lackaye  is  cast  for  the  part  of  John  J. 
Haggleton,  multi-millionaire,  a  financier  of 
the  Morgan-Rogers  type,  and  possibly  the 
most  powerfully  drawn  of  the  many  money 
kings  who  have  peopled  stage  literature  of 
the  past  few  years.  It  is  strange  that  Mr. 
Lackaye  has  never  before  been  chosen  for 
a  part  of  this  type,  for  which  he  is  so  emi- 
nently suited,  despite  his  jocular  protest  that 
it  is  difficult  to  play  the  part  of  the  richest 
man  in  New  York  on  his  present  income. 
He  has  portrayed  Spanish  kings,  Roman  ar- 
biters, Western  miners,  men  of  the  world 
of  fashion,  literature,  and  art,  Svengalis  and 
Dr.  Belgraft's,  and  even  Uncle  Tom,  but  never 
before  in  the  three  hundred  parts  of  his  long 
career  has  he  played  a  John  J.  Haggleton,  a 
type  that  seems  to  have  been  made  for  him. 
That  Mr.  Lackaye  realizes  in  Haggleton  the 
type  he  sought  to  portray  is  manifested  by 
the  addition  of  a  number  of  lines  to  the 
part  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  almost  an  ad- 
mission that  Rockefeller  recognized  Haggle- 
ton  as  a  portrait  of  himself  and  approved  of 
the  portrait.  Lackaye,  however,  has  en- 
deavored to  play  the  part  purely  on  general 
lines,  and  to  prevent  the  association  of  his 
character  in  the  world  of  fiction  with  any  in- 
dividual in  the  world  of  facts.  Mr.  Lackaye 
will  be  accorded  capable  support,  the  players 
including  Douglas  J.  Wood,  Thomas  Mc- 
Grane,  F.  F.  O'Malley,  Dick  Lee,  Walter  F. 
Stanhope,  Ruby  Bridges,  Doris  Burton,  and 
others,  and  a  special  matinee  will  be  given 
on  Monday,  Labor  Day,  in  addition  to  the 
"Pop"  matinee  of  Thursday  and  the  regular 
Saturday   afternoon   performance. 


bert  and  the  music  by  Victor  Herbert.  Vic- 
tor Herbert,  it  will  be  remembered,  wrote 
the  music  for  "Mile.  Modiste"  and  "The 
Prima  Donna,"  Fritzi  Scheff's  productions 
under  the   Dillingham   management. 


"Seven  Days"  ends  its  successful  run  of 
three  weeks  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on 
Sunday  night  Those  who  have  not  seen  it 
have  missed  a  hundred  laughs. 


Margaret  Illington  and  a  good  supporting 
company  will  appear  in  "Until  Eternity"  at 
the  Savoy  Theatre  for  the  week  beginning 
SeptemUer  12.  

The  Wednesday  matinees  during  the  Rose 
Stahl  engagement  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
will  be  played  at  the  special  matinee  scale 
of  prices:  lower  floor,  $1,  balcony  50c,  second 
balcony  25c.  

Hall  McAllister  is  in  the  cast  of  "Her 
Son."  a  play  by  Charles  Bradley,  produced 
for  the  first  time  at  Powers's  Theatre  in  Chi- 
cago August  7.  Katherine  Emmet  is  the  lead- 
ing woman  of  the  company. 


Eugene  Walter's  play,  "The  Easiest  Way." 
will  be  the  attraction  to  follow  Rose  Stahl 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre.  This  will  be  the 
first  of  the  Belasco  productions  to  come  West 
this   season.     Another   will  be   "The   Lily." 


Widows  and  their  status  seem  very  un- 
certain in  theatrical  circles  this  season. 
Blanche  Bates's  new  play  is  called  "Nobody's 
Widow"  and  Grace  Van  Studdiford's  new 
opera  is  called  "Whose  Widow?"  Harry  B. 
and  Robert  Smith  have  written  the  book  and 
lyrics.  The  music  is  the  work  of  R.  Plan- 
quettc,  author  of  "The  Chimes  of  Normandy." 


Wreckers  are  about  to  begin  the  demolition 
of  the  Van  Ness  Theatre,  which  has  been 
practically  idle  for  the  past  six  months.  The 
theatre  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $137,000,  and 
was  the  first  big  playhouse  erected  after  the 
fire  of  1906.  It  opened  its  doors  March  10, 
1907,   with  "Madame  Butterfly." 

■*♦*■■ 

A  Ripe  Old  Age. 

If  you  are  anxious  to  live  to  a  ripe  old  age, 
drink  with  your  meals  each  day  a  bottle 
of  healthful  red  or  white  TIPO.  produced  by 
the  Italian-Swiss  Colony. 

AMUSEMENTS. 


The  Orpheum  programme  for  next  week  in- 
dicates one  of  the  most  novel  and  varied  of 
entertainments.  George  Auger  and  his  com- 
pany will  appear  in  "Jack  the  Giant  Killer," 
a  playlet  founded  on  the  fable  of  that  name. 
Here  truth  is  the  equal  of  fiction,  for  the 
cast  has  in  Mr.  Augur  a  real  giant,  and  in 
the  Liliputian  Ernest  Rommel,  the  smallest 
actor  and  singing  comedian  in  America,  an 
ideal  Jack.  Sylvia  Hearne,  Caroline  Haas, 
and  Daisy  Robinson  play  the  other  roles. 
Special  scenery  and  lighting  effects  lend  en- 
chantment to  the  view.  Bert  Kalmar  and 
Jessie  Brown  will  present  a  series  of  char- 
acteristic dances  which  include  "May  and 
December,"  "Bugs,"  "At  McGregor's  Scotch 
Highball."  "Dinah,"  and  "That's  Right— No 
— That's  Wrong."  These  artists  are  distin- 
guished by  their  originality,  skill,  and  finish. 
The  Jack  Artois  Duo  are  a  couple  of  gym- 
nasts who  in  the  guise  of  clowns  intermingle 
comedy  with  exceedingly  clever  feats  on  the 
horizontal  bars.  These  athletes  are  making 
their  first  tour  of  the  Orpheum  Circuit  and 
will  be  included  in  the  novelties  of  next  week. 
They  have  just  finished  a  five  years'  engage- 
ment, during  which  they  have  appeared  in 
England,  Germany,  France,  and  Australasia. 
The  Bison  City  Four,  consisting  of  Vic  Milo, 
Frank  Girard,  George  Hughes,  and  Ed.  Ros- 
coe,  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
best  singing  quartets  in  vaudeville.  The 
characterizations  introduced  next  week  in- 
clude a  tramp,  an  Italian,  an  Irishman,  and 
a  chappie.  Next  week  will  be  the  last  of 
McKay  and  Cantwell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erwin 
Connelly  in  "Sweethearts,"  the  Krags  Trio, 
and  the  Top  o'  th'  World  Dancers  and  the 
original  "Collie  Ballet"  in  "Kris  Kringle's 
Dream."  . 

The  last  performances  of  that  funny  farce, 
'■'The  Lottery  Man,"  will  be  given  at  the 
Savoy  Theatre  this  Saturday  afternoon  and 
evening.  

Fritzi  Scheff's  play  for  her  first  regular 
season  as  an  individual  star  under  the  Shu- 
bert  management  will  be  a  musical  version 
of  "Trilby.'     The  libretto  is  by  Joseph  Her- 
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Safest  a 


Befweei  Stockton  and  Powell 
1  theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

GEORGE  AUGER  and  Company,  in  "Tack 
the  Giant  Killer" ;  BERT  KALMAR  and 
TESSIE  BROWN;  TACK  ARTOIS  DUO; 
THE  BISON  CITY"  FOUR;  McLW  and 
CANTWELL;  MR.  and  MRS.  ERWIX  CON- 
S'ELLY,  in  W.  S.  Gilbert's  Dramatic  Contrast, 
"Sweethearts";  THE  KRAGS  TRIO;  New  Or- 
pheum Motion  Pictures:  Last  Week.  Immense 
Hit,  THE  TOP  O'  TH'  WORLD  DANCERS 
and  the  Original  "Collie  Ballet"  in  "KRIS 
KRINGLE'S  DREAM." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidavs),  10c,  25c,  50c.  Phones — Douglas  70, 
Home"  C    1570. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  ^K 

V^  GOTTLOB,  MARX  &  CO..  Mgrs. 

Phones:  Franklin  150        Home  C3783 

Nightly,    Including    Sunday 
Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
"SAY!      I'm  the  laughfest  of  the  season." — 
Patricia  O'Brien. 

Two    Weeks— Beginning    MONDAY.    SEPT.    5 
Henry    B.    Harris    presents 

ROSE  STAHL  in 

THE  CHORUS  LADY 

By  James  Forbes,  author  of  "The  Commuters" 

and  "The  Traveling  Salesman" 
Special  prices   at   the  Wed-   mat.,    ?1,   50c,   25c 


McAWSTER.  nr.  Muid 
ones:  Market  130 
Home  J2822 


This    Saturday    Afternoon    and    Evening — Last 
times  of  "THE  LOTTERY    MAN-' 
Starting    Sunday    Evening,     Sept.     4 
Special  Matinee  Monday,  Labor  Day 
For   One   Week  Only 
WILTON    LACKAYE 
In   Cleveland    Moffett's   great  play  of  love 
and   money 
THE  BATTLE 
Night    and    Sat.    mat.    prices,    50c    to    $1.50; 
Touts,  mat..  25c  to  $1.      Seats  at  the  Theatre 
and  Emporium. 

Monday     Evening,     Sept.     12— MARGARET 
ILLINGTON,    in    -'UNTIL   ETERNITY." 


Seats  Now  on  Sale  for 

BEVANI  GRAND  OPERA  SEASON 

AT  THE  GARRICK  THEATRE 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co/a 

First    Week — Beginning    Next    Monday    Night 
Monday,     Thursday     Nights     and     Saturday 
Matinee,   "FAUST";    Tuesday.   Friday 
Nights.     "RIGOLETTO":     Wednesdi 
Saturday      Matinee.      "MARTHA"; 
Night,   "IL  TROVATORE." 

Reserved  seats,  25c,   50c,   75c  and   - 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


Pitiful  indeed  is  the  plight  of  the  lone 
woman  traveling  in  the  United  States.  A 
moving  story  is  told  in  a  London  newspaper 
of  an  Englishwoman's  experiences  in  Boston, 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  she  was  not 
young  and  flighty,  but  actually  a  grandmother, 
with  hair  on  the  turn,   and  quietly  dressed. 

Accompanied  by  another  lady,  also  a  grand- 
mother, she  went  into  a  well-known  hotel 
early  one  evening,  and,  calling  a  waiter,  gave 
an  order  for  some  light  refreshments  and  a 
pot  of  tea,  but  the  waiter,  with  a  bow,  said, 
"Ladies,  I  can  not  serve  you."  Naturally 
the  ladies  wanted  to  know  the  reason  why, 
and  were  informed  that  having  no  gentlemen 
escorts  he  was  not  allowed  to  serve  them. 
And  to  the  indignant  protests  of  the  couple, 
all  the  waiter  could  say  was,  "Ladies,  it  is 
for  your  own  protection  !'' 

But  Boston  is  not  alone  in  its  austere  atti- 
tude towards  the  unaccompanied  female.  An- 
other lone  woman  traveler  gives  her  experi- 
ences of  experiments  with  a  large  number  of 
New  York  hotels : 

"I  rang  them  up  on  the  telephone  at  the 
Grand  Central  Station,  asking  for  a  room  for 
a  lady.  One  hotel  recommended  me  to  try  a 
hotel  that  was  nearer  the  station.  Another 
demanded  to  know  how  much  luggage  I  had, 
and  said  they  would  have  to  examine  it  be- 
fore they  took  in  a  woman  traveling  alone. 
I  said  I  had  little  luggage — only  a  large  suit 
case — as  I  was  only  expecting  to  be  in  New 
York  a  short  time,  at  which  information  the 
young  man  at  the  telephone  laughed  signifi- 
cantly, and  I  heard  him  murmur :  'A  good 
excuse  !'  Another  hotel  tried  to  be  very  po- 
lite, but  said  they  would  really  prefer  not  to 
take  in  women  traveling  alone  unless  the 
women    were   known    to    them. 

"The  night  clerk  of  an  old-fashioned  hotel 
always  spoken  of  as  'very  English'  because  it 
caters  to  so  many  English  people  in  somewhat 
the  English  fashion,  treated  the  unknown 
woman  talking  over  the  telephone  with  all 
courtesy,  and  said,  'Certainly,  madam  !'  'Do 
you  understand  that  I  am  alone  ?'  I  asked 
again,  somewhat  surprised  that  I  was  being  so 
nicely  taken  for  granted.  'Yes,  madam,  and 
because  you  are  alone  we  will  take  the  best 
care  of  you  on  that  account.'  " 

On  the  evidence  of  the  chronicler,  that  last 
bit  of  conversation  actually  took  place  in  New 
York ;  otherwise  it  reads  as  though  it  might 
have  been  heard  over  the  wires  of  Atlantic 
City.  _ 

Yet  there  is  another  side  of  the  picture, 
even  in  New  York.  If  the  hotel  doors  are  so 
grimly  closed  to  the  lone  female,  a  visiting 
male  from  across  the  Atlantic  found  them 
very  much  wide  open.  His  experience  must 
be  taken  as  the  complement  to  that  of  the 
lorn  woman. 

"  'When,'  I  innocently  asked  the  hotel  clerk, 
'do  you  shut  ?'  and  he  looked  at  me  with 
surprise.  'Perhaps,'  he  answered,  quoting 
laconically, 

'When  the  last  trumpet's  awful  voice 
This   rending  earth  shall  shake! 

Perhaps,  perhaps  not ;  a  hotel  never  shuts 
its  doors  in  New  York,  unless  it  must."  Yes, 
a  New  York  hotel  is  open  all  the  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  day,  and  there,  as  I  suggest,  it 
typifies  a  city  which  never  sleeps.  Not  that 
literally,  human  nature  even  in  America  need- 
ing rest  and  refreshment,  but  certainly  here 
is  a  city  which  sleeps  less  than  any  other 
great    capital    of   the   world., 

"The  sign  and  signal  of  this  sleeplessness 
you  will  see  in  the  'Great  White  Way,'  as  the 
New  Yorkers  call  it,  of  Broadway.  You  might 
be  amid  hundreds  of  searchlights,  and  each 
betokens  some  haven,  or  a  harbor  of  distress, 
as  the  case  may  be — a  gorgeous  hotel,  a  swag- 
ger restaurant,  a  bohemian  cafe,  a  dancing 
palace,  or  a  mere  drinking  saloon.  Glare  and 
glitter,  tobacco  and  the  color  of  wine,  hours  so 
late  as  to  become  early  again — that  has  been 
the  'Great  White  Way.*  It  blazes  at  the  night, 
crudely  brazen,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  of 
the  'light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land.'  No, 
indeed." 


Dr.  Stanley  Hall's  charge  against  the 
American  girl  that  she  is  the  flirt  of  all  flirts 
has  called  a  champion  of  the  sinner  into  the 
arena.  It  is  evident  from  her  front  name 
that  Mary  Mortimer  Maxwell  belongs  to  the 
indicted  sex,  a  fact  which  may  be  held  to 
vitiate  her  testimony  to  some  extent,  but  as 
Dr.  Hall  has  had  the  floor  for  his  impeach- 
ment it  is  only  fair  to  hear  the  other  side. 

It  has  become  the  fashion,  remarks  Mary 
M.  M„  to  call  the  American  woman  a  flirt. 
Yet  when  we  ask  her  critics  why  she  is  a 
flirt  they  answer  that '  she  "leads  men  on," 
and  gives  them  to  understand  that  she  wants 
them  to  propose  to  her  when  she  has  no  in- 
tention  of  accepting  them. 

This  is  the  basest  of  slanders,  if  it  is  ap- 
plied to  American  women  in  the  main.  In 
the  spirit  of  good  comradeship  they  accept 
-  tentions  from  men  in  the  most  natural  way 

ithout  beginning  at  once  to  ponder  upon  the 
.  .jn's  intentions.  The  average  American 
mun  does  not  consider  his  countrywomen  to 
be  flirts,  and  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  Ameri- 
can man   who   says   that   coldness  in   love  is 


one  of  their  natural  traits.  Indeed,  the 
American  man  looks  upon  the  Englishwoman 
as  cold,  as  more  than  once  have  I  heard 
American  men  accuse  the  Englishwoman  of 
knowing  nothing  of  the  rules  of  the  game 
when  it  comes  to  friendship  as  distinguished 
from   courtship." 


As  a  set-off  to  Mary's  impeachment  of 
John  Bull's  daughters  let  it  be  recorded  that 
one  of  them,  Olive  MacLeod,  has  started  on 
a  journey  of  nearly  five  thousand  miles  that 
she  may  personally  superintend  the  erection 
of  a  memorial  over  her  lover's  grave.  Miss 
MacLeod  was  affianced  to  Lieutenant  Boyd 
Alexander,  the  famous  explorer  who  was 
murdered  last  May  by  natives  in  Central 
Africa,  and  now  she  undertakes  a  unique 
journey  to  pay  a  last  tribute  to  his  memory. 
That  expedition  to  Lake  Chad  is  so"  arduous 
and  hazardous  that  Miss  MacLeod's  friends 
have  used  every  endeavor  to  persuade  her  to 
abandon  her  intention,  but  without  avail.  The 
journey  will  occupy  seven  months,  has  never 
been  undertaken  by  a  white  woman,  and  will 
entail  being  carried  in  a  litter  by  native  boys 
for  more  than  a  thousand  miles  of  the  way. 
No  woman  can  hope  to  give  a  more  con- 
vincing proof  of   ardent   love  than   that. 


Franklin  Clarkin,  in  Everybody's  Magazine, 
throws  an  illuminating  light  upon  the  de- 
vices which  are  adopted  to  cheat  the  cus- 
toms. According  to  the  photographs,  Anna 
Held  declared  her  jewels  like  a  perfect  lady, 
but  there  are  others. 

For  example,  huge  profits  are  made  out  of 
the  ignorance  of  inspectors  regarding  paint- 
ings. Bogus  Corots  were  sent  over  by  a 
dealer  just  to  have  them  passed  and  assessed 
as  genuine.  Customs  went  merely  by  the  sig- 
nature "Corot" — which  helped  the  dealer  far 
beyond  the  duty  levied.  Reversing  the  pro- 
cess— give  a  good  work  an  unknown  signa- 
ture— and  the  dealer  would  still  win.  A 
painting  is  consigned  lo  an  American  dealer. 
It  is  by  an  artist  who  commands  great  price. 
Over  the  real  signature  is  placed  an  indis- 
tinguishable label  with  another  and  less  valu- 
able name.  Over  that  is  placed  one  of  no 
consequence  whatever.  Comes  a  mysterious 
letter  to  New  York  Customs — "Rub  off  the 
signature  on  these  and  you  will  find  the 
painter's  name."  The  top  signature  is  rubbed 
oft";  the  canvases  are  entered  at  the  ruling 
rate  for  the  name  disclosed.  Underneath 
that,  and  not  discovered  at  all,  is  the  name 
that  gives  the  picture  a  value  a  hundred- 
fold  higher. 

Mails,  too,  have  to  be  closely  watched. 
The  New  York  postoffice  yearly  collects 
about  $250,000  on  duty  assessed.  One  postal 
examiner,  from  experience,  determined  that 
he  would  specialize  on  two  titles :  Every 
"Book  of  Common  Prayer"  and  every  "Imi- 
tation of  Christ"  he  scrupulously  turned  the 
leaves  of.  Edward  VI  always  stood  for  him 
as  the  patron  of  glove  smugglers,  and  Thomas 
a  Kempis  became  to  him  the  patron  of  lace 
smugglers. 

Jocketa,  a  village  in  Saxony,  recently  in- 
stalled the  electric  light.  On  the  surface 
such  a  costly  innovation  might  seem  super- 
fluous, for  most  of  the  villagers  are  said  to 
retire  to  their  beds  at  an  early  hour.  Con- 
sequently it  was  arranged  that  the  current 
shall  be  turned  oft"  not  later  than  eleven 
o'clock.  There  are,  however,  several  resi- 
dents who  have  made  Jocketa  their  home  be- 
cause it  enables  them  to  live  the  simple  life, 
which  is  such  a  comfort  to  the  busy  manu- 
facturer. Now  these  owners  of  villas  "in 
the  country"  are  liable  at  times  to  linger  late 
at  their  clubs  in  a  nearby  town,  and  some 
means  had  to  be  devised  for  lighting  them 
home.  Jocketa  is  inventive,  and  so  to  meet 
the  convenience  of  the  simple-lifers  slot  ma- 
chines have  been  fixed  to  certain  lamp  posts 
in  the  village.  Consequently,  when  the  weary 
cottagers  trail  homeward  from  their  clubs 
after  eleven  o'clock  and  find  that  idyllic  spot 
in  darkness,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  put  a 
penny  in  the  slot.  One  penny  lights  up  half 
the  village  ;  two  pennies  flood  the  entire  ham- 
let in  radiance.  An  admirable  idea,  but  the 
question  arises — How  are  the  simple-lifers  to 
find  the  slot  ?  A  keyhole  is  perplexing 
enough — but  a  slot ! 


Well,  well!  Of  all  the  impudence!  Just 
because  the  hobble  skirt  has  not  made  a  hit, 
but  has  evoked  instead  the  merriment  of  the 
world  and  provided  the  comic  artist  with  the 
opportunity  of  his  life,  the  perfidious 
Parisians  are  charging  the  invention  of  that 
monstrosity  to  the  account  of  America!  M. 
Bonnain,  one  of  the  despots  of  fashion  in 
the  gay  city,  has  the  effrontery  to  declare 
that  the  hobble  never  really  existed,  and  that 
in  any  case  it  is  "an  exotic  fashion  which 
came  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
one  which  the  Parisians  have  always  com- 
bated." The  word  has  evidently  been  passed 
round  that  this  view  shall  be  aired  on  all  oc- 
casions, for  another  firm  emits  this  audacious 
opinion :  "The  Americans,  who  have  tried 
to  acclimatize  this  fashion  in  Paris,  have 
themselves  abandoned  it.  They  will  no 
longer  hear  of  it.  Besides,  it  has  now  be- 
come common  property.     An  attempt  is  being 


made  to  make  it  'catch  on'  in  the  provinces. 
That  alone  will  suffice  to  make  the  Parisians 
reject  it  with  horror."  We  shall  next  hear 
that  the  Empire  gown  was  a  Yankee  inven- 
tion. 


What  a  pity  that,  in  the  interests  of  Ameri- 
can mammas  who  pine  for  their  daughters  to 
wear  English  coronets,  the  "Liber  Veritatis" 
of  William  Beckford  is  still  in  manuscript. 
The  eccentric  author  of  "Vathek"  had  such 
a  distaste  for  new  families  and  for  mesal- 
liances contracted  by  men  and  women  of  rank 
that  he  took  a  particular  delight  in  compiling 
his  "Liber  Veritatis,"  the  purport  of  which 
he  one  day  explained  to  a  friend.  "I  pull 
the  peerage  about  sadly.  I  recently  amused 
myself  by  examining  the  claims  of  the  peer- 
age to  be  'gentlemen' ;  in  the  heraldic  sense, 
I  mean.  You  can  not  think  how  few  there 
are  who  can  claim  ancestral  honors,  yet  all 
pretend  to  do  so  the  moment  they  get  a  coro- 
net. Nobles  in  the  heraldic  sense  are  not 
peers  exclusively ;  they  are  those  only  who 
bear  a  coat-of-arms,  the  older  are  more  noble 
— they  need  not  have  a  title  at  all.  A  minis- 
ter may  make  a  peer  of  anybody,  but  he  can 
only  through  the  crown  make  a  noble  of  in- 
ferior rank  to  a  country  gentleman  whose 
family  has  long  borne  arms.  On  the  conti- 
nent a  count  may  take  precedence  of  a 
prince,  if  not  of  a  royal  line,  if  he  be  a  noble 
of  older  standing.  There  are  not  more  than 
thirty  of  the  old  nobility  in  the  House  of 
Lords — why  pretend  it  is  otherwise?  A  peer 
of  today,  it  is  true,  will  do  for  legislative 
objects.  Every  syllable  is  true  in  the  'Liber 
Veritatis,'  but  I  must  not  publish  it.  Truth 
is  a  hitter  draught."  In  view  of  all  this  it 
is  not  surprising  that  when  Beckford  met  a 
clergyman  who  declared  himself  a  descendant 
of  Princess  Pocahontas,  he  should  have  said 
"that  is  a  descent  from  a  real  sovereign  of 
nature,  not  one  of  our  modern  mushrooms," 
and  added  that  he  would  willingly  have  given 
any  three  of  his  own  ancestors  in  exchange 
for  the  pedigree  of  the  clergyman. 


As  is  generally  known,  "Uncle,"  that  benev- 
olent relative  whose  monetary  services  are 
ever  at  the  service  of  humanity,  becomes 
"Aunt"  in  France,  but  it  appears  that  "ma 
tante,"  otherwise  the  Mont  de  Piete,  is  losing 
in  popularity.  Its  volume  of  business  has 
shrunk  considerably.  Poor  people  still  visit 
"ma  tante,"  but  the  better  class  have  become 
shy  of  the  lady.  It  is  rare  now  to  find  pic- 
tures of  value,  or  silver,  or  other  valuables 
confided  to  the  care  of  the  state  pawnbroker. 
One  of  the  reasons  assigned  is  that  "my 
aunt"  is  rather  a  niggardly  person,  making 
but  small  advances.  This  has  led  to  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  small  money-lender,  who  is 
of    a    more    generous    disposition.       It    is    a 


notable  fact  that,  in  France  at  least,  pawc 
broking  business  is  alwaj's  larger  in  prosper 
ous  years.  No  doubt  this  is  because  the  sma 
manufacturer  has  but  a  limited  capital  o 
which  to  draw,  and  hence  his  visit  to  hi 
avuncular  relative  for  advances.  When  ther 
are  no  orders,  there  is  less  need  for  the  ac 
vance. 


As  if  to  keep  pace  with  the  fish  departmen 
of  the  menu,  which  has  received  such 
notable  strengthening  by  the  discovery-  o 
those  hundred  and  fifty  new  fishes,  a  botanis 
has  been  making  experiments  with  a  view  6 
increase  the  range  of  the  salad.  He  report 
that  some  of  the  plants  under  observatioi 
are  those  which  used  to  be  grown  but  hav 
gone  almost  out  of  cultivation,  such  as  th 
land  cress  and  the  cheinopodium  amaranths 
The  latter  is  a  beautiful  ornamental  planl 
something  like  a  spinach  colored  with  a  pur 
plish  red  pigment,  which  comes  off  in  th< 
water  when  it  is  washed.  The  plant  gives  i 
pleasing  acidity  to  a  salad.  The  trial  of  dan 
delions,  chicories,  and  rampions  is  being  con 
ducted  on  an  enormous  scale.  One  of  th< 
novelties  the  taste  for  which  will  have  to  h 
acquired  is  the  French  orache.  a  handsomi 
plant  with  a  yellowish  green  foliage.  It  ha; 
a  peculiar  flavor,  but  one  which  commend 
itself  to  epicures.  Other  plants  on  the  lis 
are  Welsh  onions,  many  varieties  of  purslanes 
sorrels,  and  beets. 


It  was  Lord  Spencer's  uncle,  the  third  earl 
who  added  a  word  to  the  language  in  conse 
quence  of  a  wager  (says  the  Londoi 
Chronicle).  The  bet  was  that,  by  cutting  of 
the  tail  part  of  his  overcoat,  he  could  brinj 
into  fashion  overcoats  so  short  that  the  skirt: 
of  the  undercoat  would  show  beneath.  Hi 
won  his  wager,  and  "spencer"  became  the 
name  both  of  that  garment  and  of  the  femi 
nine  one  afterwards  constructed  in  its  like 
ness.  The  peerage  has  added  more  than  om 
name  to  the  terminology  of  costume.  Every 
body  knows  "Wellingtons,"  and  the  billycocl 
hat  is  said  by  some  to  be  really  "Billy  Coke,' 
from  Coke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  of  Leicester 
But  none  of  these  examples  in  the  sphere  ol 
clothes  rivals  what  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  did 
when  he  contrived  the  slice  of  meat  betweer 
bread  as  a  device  to  enable  him  to  go  oi 
gambling  without  leaving  off  for  a   meal. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Johnny's  father  took  him  to  the  office,  and 
here  the  youngster  saw  the  stenographer 
ome  in  late  and  take  the  cover  off  her  type- 
writer. "Look  a'  that !"  exclaimed  Johnny. 
She  lifted  the  garage  right  off  the  machine." 


It  was  a  French  ambassador  in  London  to 
Ivhom  a  peeress  had  been  talking  for 
La  hour.  The  lady  said:  "You  must  think  I 
.m  very  fond  of  the  sound  of  my  own  voice." 
Hie  Frenchman  replied:      "I   knew  you  liked 


The  huge  racing  machine  shot  by  at  a  speed 
t>f  sixty  miles  an  hour.  Its  horn  played  a 
anfare  as  it  missed  a  ditch  at  the  turn  of 
he  road  by  about  five  inches.  "Gee,"  gasped 
Ihe  first  onlooker,  "what  kind  of  a  tune  was 
jhat?"  "Don't  know,"  said  the  second,  "but 
t  ought  to  have  been  'Nearer,  my  God,  to 
Thee.'  " 

,  An  old  Scotchman  was  threatened  with 
blindness  if  he  did  not  give  up  drinking. 
.  i'Now,  McTavish,"  said  the  doctor,  "it's  like 
his:  you've  either  to  stop  the  whisky  or 
,ose  your  eyesight — and  you  must  choose." 
'Ay,  weel,  doctor,"  said  McTavish,  "I'm  an 
tuld  man  noo,  an'  I  was  thinkin'  I  ha'e  seen 
lboot   everything   worth    seein'." 


1  George  Alexander,  the  celebrated  London 
ictor-manager,  had  an  encounter  with  a  Lon- 
lon  cabby  not  long  ago.  Being  in  a  hurry, 
he  was  about  to  call  a  taxi,  when  a  cab  pulled 
up.  Mr.  Alexander  shook  his  head.  "AH 
right,  Mr.  G.  A.,"  shouted  the  driver,  "you 
Inay  'ave  no  use  for  'osses  now ;  but  you'll 
ave  to  get  one  to  take  you  on  the  day  you're 
juried !"  He  went  home  in  that  hansom 
lifter  all. 


Senator  La"  Follette  was  talking  about  two 
:orporations  that  had  been  attacking  one  an- 
other in  the  press.  "They  both  scored,"  he 
'said.  "They  made  me  think  of  two  prisoners 
n  Atlanta,  one  of  whom  had  been  convicted 
)f  stealing  a  watch,  the  other  of  stealing  a 
:ow.  These  two  prisoners  hated  each  other 
ind  as  they  passed  one  morning  in  the  exer- 
cise yard  the  cow  stealer  said  with  a  sneer : 
What  time  is  it?'  'Milking  time,'  the  watch 
stealer  answered." 


A  certain  well-known  but  impecunious 
lobleman,  while  walking  one  day  in  Wardour 
Street,  saw  a  family  portrait  for  sale  in  a 
shop    window,    and    went    in    to    inquire    the 

i  trice.  The  dealer  wanted  £12  10s.,  but  his 
■lordship  would  only  give  £10,  so  the  pur- 
chase was  not  made.  A  short  time  afterward, 
while  dining  with  a  gentleman,  he  was  invited 
to  view  his  pictures.  As  he  stood  gazing  with 
profound  interest  at  a  certain  one,  his  host 
said,  "Ah,  that  is  a  portrait  of  an  ancestor 
of  mine."  "Indeed !"  said  his  lordship. 
"Then    we    must    be    almost    related    in    some 

1  way.  It  was  within  £2  10s.  of  being  an  an- 
cestor of  mine." 


Gussie  was  knock-kneed,  angular,  and 
round-shouldered.  He  had  a  terrible  squint 
and  a  mouth  like  a  steam  roller.  All  the 
same,  he  reckoned  on  making  something  of  a 
hit  at  the  fancy-dress  ball,  and  his  costume 
was  as  elegant  as  his  figure  was  unlovely. 
With  fast-beating  heart  he  stepped  jauntily 
from  his  automobile  outside  the  town  hall, 
where  the  ball  was  being  held.  The  hall  por- 
ter stepped  backward  at  the  unsightly  appari- 
tion. "Great  Christopher  Columbus !"  he 
gasped,  as  he  regarded  Gussie.  "No,  no,  my 
good  man !"  chirped  Gussie,  as  he  tripped 
through  the  portals.  "Chawles  the  First,  my 
!dear  fellow — Chawles  the  First!" 


|  The  Irishman  was  down  on  his  luck  and 
.needed  a  lodging  place.  After  asking  the 
iloan  of  a  bed  in  several  houses  in  a  small 
■  Western  town,  he  encountered  a  preacher, 
who  told  him  :  "There's  an  unoccupied  house 
|  down  the  road  a  little  way.  You  might  sleep 
'there.  But  I  am  going  to  warn  you  that  the 
(house  is  haunted."  "No  matter,"  replied  the 
'Irishman;  "I'm  not  afraid  of  ghosts."  Soon 
'after  dark  the  preacher  dropped  in  to  see  the 
!lrishman  and  found  him  in  the  haunted  house 
and  a  trifle  nervous.  Three  days  later  he 
Jsaw  coming  down  the  road  the  weary  and 
'dusty  figure  of  the  former  tenant  of  the  ghost- 
i ridden  house.  "Why,  where  you  have  been?" 
1  he  inquired  kindly.  "What  have  you  been 
doing  during  the  three  days  since  you  went 
into  that  house?"  "All  that  time,"  replied 
the  Irishman,  "I've  been   coming  back." 


He  had  been  making  a  night  of  it,  but  had 
forsaken  his  companions.  He  was  acquainted 
with  an  undertaker  named  George,  and  got 
the  crazy  notion  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing that  he  must  see  this  particular  man.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  found  George's  undertaking  es- 
tablishment, over  which  George  had  his  sleep- 
ing apartments.  The  intoxicated  young  man 
rang  and  rang  George's  bell,  and  at  last  awoke 
him.     The  undertaker  put  his  head  out  of  the 


third-story  window,  expecting  to  find  that  his 
funereal  services  were  required  immediately. 
Instead  he  recognized  his  friend  Frank. 
"Well,  Frank,"  he  exclaimed  crossly,  "what 
do  you  want?"  "I  just  wan'  tell  you,  George," 
said  Frank,  "that  you're  the  lash  man  in  the 
world  I  wan'  to  do  business  with." 


The  antipathy  which  Dr.  Johnson  bore  to 
Scotland  was  not  singular  or  unprecedented. 
Lord  Stanley  came  plainly  dressed  to  request 
a  private  audience  of  King  James  I.  A  gayly 
dressed  Scotchman  refused  him  admittance 
into  the  king's  closet.  The  king,  hearing  an 
altercation  between  the  two,  came  out,  and 
inquired  the  cause.  "My  liege,"  said  Lord 
Stanley,  "this  gay  countryman  of  yours  has 
refused  me  admittance  to  your  presence." 
"Cousin,"  said  the  king,  "how  shall  I  punish 
him?  Shall  I  send  him  to  the  Tower?"  "Oh, 
no,  my  liege,"  replied  Lord  Stanley,  "inflict  a 
severer  punishment ;  send  him  back  to  Scot- 
land." 


General  Collins,  ex-congressman,  who  was 
not  a  warlike  spirit  in  spite  of  his  title,  once 
called  at  the  White  House,  and  tried  vainly 
to  switch  Mr.  Roosevelt  from  his  talk  about 
a  big  army  and  navy.  General  Collins  re- 
ferred to  the  recent  bursting  of  a  big  gun 
aboard  one  of  the  man-o'-war's-men  which 
killed  several  sailors,  saying  that  it  was  a 
regrettable  occurrence.  Mr.  Roosevelt  said 
that  of  course  it  was  too  bad,  but  added : 
"We  are  not  going  to  stop  teaching  our  men 
how  to  shoot  just  because  a  few  weaklings 
are  making  an  outcry  against  it."  At  the 
close  of  the  interview  General  Collins  and 
Congressman  Keliher  started  to  walk  back 
to  the  former's  hotel.  When  they  reached 
the  portico  of  the  White  House,  a  cold,  pene- 
trating wind  was  blowing,  but  General  Col- 
lins unbuttoned  his  overcoat  and  his  under- 
coat and  began  to  shake  them  vigorously. 
"What's  the  trouble,  general,  lost  some- 
thing?" asked  Keliher.  "No,"  said  Collins, 
"I'm  just  trying  to  shake  the  gunpowder  out 
of  my  clothes,  that's  all." 


The  ladies  of  Conshohocken  were  engaged 
in  making  a  supply  of  pajamas  for  the  sol- 
diers of  a  favorite  regiment  at  the  front  in 
the  Spanish-American  War.  That  type  of 
sleeping  garment  was  new  in  those  days,  and 
the  relatives  of  the  soldiers  were  determined 
that  every  man  in  the  regiment  should  have 
the  "most  stylish  thing  obtainable  in  a  robe 
de  nuitj"  as  the  young  lady  from  a  Washing- 
ton boarding-school  said.  "My  boys  has  al- 
ways worn  night-shirts,"  said  an  old  lady, 
busily  stitching  on  the  modern  garments.  "I 
hope  they'll  know  what  to  do  with  these." 
The  parcel  was  duly  sent  to  Cuba,  but  no 
word  reached  the  ladies  from  the  supposedly 
grateful  wearers  of  the  robes  de  unit.  They 
waited  a  month  and  then  wired  to  Colonel  A. 
K.  McClure,  who  hailed  from  Conshohocken  : 
"Anxious  to  know  if  you  got  the  pajamas  last 
month."  The  colonel  read  the  telegram  and 
marveled.  He  was  a  whole-souled  citizen,  but 
wore  nothing  newer  than  a  night-shirt  when 
he  slumbered.  He  would  nip  a  slander  in 
the  bud  ;  his  wire  read  :  "Story  is  a  lie  out 
of  whole  cloth,  probably  fabricated  by  enemies 
to  ruin  me  politically.  Admit  am  not  total 
abstainer,  but  never  had  pajamas  last  month 
or  any   other   time." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

The  Time,  the  Place,  and  the  Weed. 

I   love  the   sight  of  a  poor  cigar 

When  seen  in  its  proper  place; 

A  rearward  seat  in  an  open  car, 

And  stuck  in  a  stranger's  face! 

— Buffalo  Express. 


A  Bathing  Belle. 
She  dons  a  bathing  suit  of  blue, 

And    down    the    beach    she    goes, 
With    little   giggles   of  delight, 

To    wet   her   dainty   toes. 
She    dabbles    in    the   briny   pools, 

She  wades  along  the  sand, 
She   races  with  the  merry   waves, 

And   vows    it's    simply    grand. 

She  lets  the  ripples  of  the  surf 

Around    her    ankles    play, 
And   splashes   in  the  pearly    foam, 

And    frolics    with    the    spray : 
She  counts  the  silver  sails  that  pass 

Against    the    distant    sky, 
And  dances  with  the  billows  bright — 

Eut  keeps  her  powder  dry. 

— Mew   York   Times. 


Modern  Osculation. 
Three,  only  three,  my  darling, 

Sterilized,    sanative,    slow; 
Not  like  the  swift  and   careless  ones 

We  used  to  know 
When  we  kissed  because  we  loved  each  other, 

Simply  to  have  some  fun; 
And  lavished  kisses  as  the  Summer 

Lavishes    sun. 
But   as   they  kiss   whose   lips   are  sprayed 

With  antiseptic  brine; 
When    nothing  is    left   to   give,    except 

An    anodyne. 

'Ihe  first  kiss,   oh,   my  darling. 

Is    sprayed    with    germicide: 
For  many   noxious   little   germs 

In   red  lips  hide. 
The   second  kiss,  my  darling. 

Through    antiseptic    gauze. 
Is    truly   in   accordance  with 

Hygienic    laws. 
The   third    kiss,    oh,    my    darling, 

My  love,    I   can  not  see! 
This  fine  wire  mask  is  horrible 

It    seems    to    me. 
And  though,   of  course,   azotic  germs 

We   must   forestall — 
This  one  last  kiss,  my  darling,  is 

The  worst  of  all! 

— Carolyn    Wells,    in    Life. 


On  Vacation. 
It    certainly    surprises    me    to    see    the    office    get 

along. 
I    go    away   two   weeks    to   stay,    yet    matters    don't 

go    very    wrong. 
It  certainly   surprises   me  to   see  the   office   lose   a 

clerk 
Of  my  estate  and   wondrous  weight  and  yet  keep 

up    the   current    work. 

You'd   think    the   boss   to    fill    the    gap    would    hire 

two    husky    workers,    say — 
At   least   employ   a   man  and  boy  to    do    my    work 

while  I'm  away. 
He   doesn't    do    a   blooming   thing,    a    foolish    man, 

as  you'll  agree. 
Yet  things  wag  on  when  I  am  gone.     It  certainly 

surprises  me.  — New   York  Telegram. 


Geo.  Haas  &  Sons'  Candy  Stores. 
Ideal  places  for  rest  and  refreshments  after 
a  sight-seeing  tour.  Delicious  candies  and 
ice-creams.  Four  stores  conveniently  located  : 
Phelan  Building,  Fillmore  at  Ellis,  Van  Ness 
at   Sutter,  and  28  Market  Street,   near  Ferry. 


of  cracked  ice  in  some  cool,  sequestered  nook  on  a  hot  and 

sultry    Summer  day,  augmented  by   the  odor   of   crushed 

mint  nicely   blended  with 

HUNTER. 
WHISKEY 


is  soothing   to  the  senses,   satisfying  to  the  taste,  grateful 
and  comforting,  healthful  and  invigorating. 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

The  social  atmosphere  has  brightened  percept- 
ibly during  the  past  week  and  the  first  days  of 
September  will  be  marked  by  a  number  of  affairs 
of  sufficient  importance  to  substantiate  the  claim 
that  the  season  in  town  has  practically  begun. 

The  large  tea  on  Friday  afternoon  at  which 
Miss  Olive  Wheeler  will  preside  as  hostess,  as  a 
farewell  attention  to  her  sister,  who  leaves  shortly 
for  Vassal-,  will  be  the  first  elaborate  affair  on 
the  social  calendar,  and  will  be  attended  by  a 
hundred   guests   from  among  the  younger  set. 

At  the  first  debutante  ball  of  the  season,  on 
September  S,  Miss  Ethel  Crocker  will  he  intro- 
duced to  society,  and  she  has  been  entertained 
at  a  number  of  small  affairs  during  the  week. 

Many  of  the  golf  enthusiasts  have  returned 
from  Del  Monte,  but  a  goodly  number  of  society- 
folk  are  still  there  awaiting  the  results  of  the 
tennis    games. 

Informal  luncheons,  dinners,  and  teas  continue 
in  vogue  in  town  as  the  only  active  expressio  n 
of  hospitality,  but  these  will  shortly  give  place 
to   larger  and   more   elaborate  affairs. 

An  engagement  or  two  and  several  unexpected 
weddings  have  furnished  an  element  of  interest 
in  the  social  world  in  an  otherwise  monotonous 
week  of  desultory  entertaining, 
,  The  engagement  of  Miss  Fay  Kincaid  and 
Colonel  J.  R.  White,  U.  S.  A.,  which  was  an- 
nounced recently  in  Manila,  is  of  interest  to  local 
society.  The  news  was  told  at  a  luncheon  given 
by  Mrs.  Delmar  Smith  (formerly  Miss  Helen 
Davis  of  San  Francisco)  at  her  Manila  home. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Rowan  and  Mr. 
Thurman  Alden  de  Bolt  of  Los  Angeles  took  place 
on  Tuesday.  It  was  quietly  solemnized  at  St. 
James  Episcopal  Church,  and  after  a  few  days 
spent  in  town  Mr.  de  Bolt  and  his  bride  de- 
parted for  Los  Angeles,  which  is  to  be  their 
future  home. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Helen  Lamberson  and  Mr. 
Harry  Wilder  of  Honolulu  will  take  place  at  the 
bride's  home  in  Portland  September  7.  The  fu- 
ture home  of  Mr.  Wilder  and  his  bride  will  be 
in  Honolulu,  but  they  plan  a  brief  visit  in  San 
Francisco  before  sailing  for  their  -home  in  the 
islands. 

The  wedding"  of  Miss  Anita  Orena  and  Mr. 
Wilson  Dibblee  will  take  place  in  October  at  the 
bride's    home    near   Los  Angeles. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Florence  Dunham  and  Mr. 
Duane  Bliss  took  place  quietly  at  Lake  Tahoe  on 
Saturday.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev. 
Charles  N.  Lathrop  in  the  chapel  in  Tahoe  forest. 
The  future  home  of  Mr.  Bliss  and  his  bride  will 
be  at  Lake  Tahoe,  where  Mr.  Bliss  is  general 
manager  of  the   Tahoe   Railroad. 

Mrs.  Ralston  White  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
at  her  home  in  Mill  Valley  on  Saturday  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Arthur  Geissler  (formerly  Miss  Carol 
Moore),  who  is  visiting  here  from  her  home  in 
Chicago.  Among  those  enj'03-ing  Mrs.  White's 
hospitality  on  that  occasion  were  Mrs.  Alan  Mac- 
Donald,  Mrs.  Margaret  Belden,  Miss  Anita  Mail- 
lard.  Miss  Ethel  McAllister,  Miss  Louise  Runyon, 
Miss   Frances  Martin,    and    Miss   Isabel   Brewer. 

Lieutenant  Riggs,  U.  S.  X.,  was  host  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  Friday  prior 
to  his  departure  for  his  new  station  in  the  East. 
His  guests  on  this  occasion  were  Surgeon  Edward 
Parker,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Parker,  Lieutenant 
Cross,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Cross,  and  Lieutenant 
Calhoun. 

Mrs.  John  Boyd  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon  at 
the  Marin  Co untry  Club  on  Saturday  at  which 
Miss  Helen  Carlisle  and  Miss  Jennings  were  the 
guests  of  honor. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  entertained  at  a  dinner 
at  Del  Monte  on  Thursday,  at  which  her  guests 
were     Mr.     and     Mrs.     Frederick     McNear,     Miss 
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The  incidentals  of  life 
may  be  made  pleasur- 
able by  our  own  choice 

The  Pig  and  Whistle 

extend  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  yourself  in  a 
praiseworthy  indulgence 

Dainty    luncheons,     exceptional 

pastries  and  ices,  chocolates 

and  candies  that  are 

irresistible 

"THE  TASTE  YOU  NEVER  FORGET" 

130  Post  Street 


Lillian  Goss,  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett,  Miss 
Helene  Irwin,  Mr.  Templeton  Crocker,  and  Mr. 
Duane   Hopkins. 

Mrs.  Phebe  Hearst  has  returned  from  her  coun- 
try* home  on  the  McCloud  River  and  was  hostess 
at  an  informal  luncheon  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  on 
Saturday. 

Mrs.  T.  Wilson  Shiels  was  hostess  at  a  bridge 
party  on  Friday  at  which  she  entertained  a  dozen 
friends  at  her  home  on  Vallejo   Street. 

Miss  Ethel  Tompkins  entertained  at  an  infor- 
mal luncheon  in  honor  of  Miss  Dora  Winn  prior 
to  her  departure  for  Del  Monte.  The  affair  took 
place  at  the   Tompkins  home  at  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Wilson  entertained  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Cliff  on  Friday  in  honor  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roy  Pike  (formerly  Miss  Edith  Simpson), 
prior    to    their    departure    for   the    East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Crocker  sent  out  cards 
on  Wednesday  for  a  ball  which  they  will  give  on 
September  8  at  their  home,  New  Place,  at  which 
their  daughter,  Miss  Ethel  Crocker,  will  be  for- 
mally   presented    to    society. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  was  host  at  a  dinner 
at  Pebble  Beach  Lodge,  at  which  his  guests  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Crocker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Ir- 
win, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alfred  Tubbs,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett,  Miss 
Ethel  Crocker,  Miss  Lee  Girvin,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Woods,  Miss  Lillian  Goss,  Miss  Marion  New- 
hall,  Miss  Elizabeth  Newhall,  Miss  Jennie  Crocker, 
Mrs".  Walter  S.  Martin,  Miss  Helene  Irwin.  Mrs. 
Harold  Dillingham,  Mr.  Eugene  Murphy,  Mr.  E. 
W.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Duane  Hopkins,  Mr.  Prescott 
Scott,  Mr.  Templeton  Crocker,  Mr.  Robin  Hayne, 
Mr.  Frank  Frazier,  Mr.  Clare  Payne,  Mr.  Bert 
Payne,  Mr.  Campbell  Whyte,  Mr.  R.  R.  Chrystie, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Crocker,  Jr.,  Mr.  Harold  Bingham, 
and   Mr.    Robert   Eyre. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Hobart  was  hostess  at  a  tea  on 
Wednesday  at  her  home  at  San  Mateo,  at  which 
she   entertained    in    honor   of  Miss  Helen    Carlisle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Armsby  entertained  at 
an  informal  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis 
on  Tuesday  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Hussey  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  Lanrony,  who  are 
visiting   here. 

Judge  W.  W.  Morrow  and  Mrs.  Morrow  enter- 
tained at  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  or. 
Monday,  at  which  they  entertained  Mrs.  II.  W. 
Roosevelt  and  Colonel  S.  L.  Denny,  U.  S.  A., 
who  has  just  reached  here  from  Washington, 
D.    C. 

Miss  Madeline  Clay  entertained  at  her  home. 
Level  Lea,  on  Wednesday  evening  in  honor  of 
Miss  Eliza  McMullen,  who  leaves  soon  for  Ken- 
tucky   with    her    grandmother,    Mrs.    John    Boyd. 

Admiral  John  Milton,  U.  S.  X.,  and  Mrs.  Mil- 
ton entertained  at  an  elaborate  luncheon  on  Fri- 
day at  their  home  at  Yerba  Buena  in  honor  of 
Admiral  de  Castries  and  the  officers  of  the  French 
cruiser  Montcalm.  The  guests  included  Admiral 
de  Castries,  Captain  de  Shane,  Consul  Henri 
Merou,  Captain  Cheron,  Lieutenant  Carrell,  and 
Lieutenant  Laborde  of  the  Montcalm,  Captain  Guy 
Brown  and  Mrs.  Brown,  Lieutenant  Lorris  and 
Mrs.  Lorris,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  McCullough,  Paymas- 
ter and  Mrs.  Frederick  M.  Perkins,  and  Mrs. 
EH    Cary    Cole    of    New    York. 

Mrs.  Henry  Crocker  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  Thursday  compli- 
mentary to  Mrs.  Richardson  Clover  and  her  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Eudora  Clover,  who  came  down  last 
week   from  their  country   home   at    Napa. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Foster  was  hostess  at  a 
dance  at  the  Lagunitas  Country  Club  on  Satur- 
day evening,  which  was  largely  attended  by  the 
members  of  the  younger  set  from  town.  Among 
the  guests  were  Miss  Martha  Foster,  Miss  Minna 
Van  Bergen,  Miss  Gertrude  Perry,  Miss  Gladys 
Jones,  Miss  Edith  Jones,  Miss  Mildred  Baldwin, 
Miss  Edith  Lowe,  Miss  Alberta  Dietrich,  Miss 
Florence  Williams,  Miss  Marian  Marvin,  Miss 
Olive  Wheeler,  Miss  Constance  Davis,  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Ford,  Mr.  Carol  Wolfe,  Mr.  Harry  Evans, 
Mr.  Evan  Evans,  Mr.  Paul  Foster,  Mr.  Cyril 
Winn,  Mr.  Tod  Wheeler,  Mr.  Edgar  Zook,  and 
Mr.  Hall  Roe- 
Mr.  Willie  O'Connor  at  a  recent  dinner  parry  in 
the  grillroom  at  Del  Monte  entertained  the  fol- 
lowing guests:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs,  Miss 
Jennie  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  McNear, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Scott.  Miss  Maud  O'Connor,  Mr.  Fra- 
zier, Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer,  Mrs.  Walter  Martin, 
Miss  Virginia  Joliffe,  Mr.  Douglas  Grant,  Mr. 
Campbell  D.  Whyte,  and  Mr.  Eugene  Murphy. 

Monsieur  and  Madame  Merou  entertained  at 
dinner  last  Sunday  evening  at  Cloyne  Court, 
Berkeley,  in  honor  of  Admiral  de  Castries,  com- 
mandant of  the  French  navy  of  the  Far  East 
and   the    Pacific.      Covers   were   laid    for    fourteen. 


A  writer  in  the  "Travel  Notes"  of  the 
June  Travel  and  Exploration,  referring  to 
the  opening  of  the  magnificent  palace  of  the 
South  American  republics  at  Washington,  re- 
calls a  story  connected  with  the  building  of 
the  government  offices  in  Washington  after 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  A  cer- 
tain Burns  owned  all  the  land  on  which  it 
was  proposed  by  the  Federal  government  to 
build  the  White  House  and  government 
buildings.  All  remonstrances  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  having  failed,  George 
Washington  himself  intervened,  and  it 
is  said  that  it  was  the  only  occasion  on 
which  that  "serene  Virginian"  lost  his  tem- 
per. He  bluntly  informed  "obstinate  Davy" 
that  if  he  did  not  choose  to  take  a  fair  price 
for  his  land,  Congress  would  take  it  at  its 
own  value,  and  remarked :  "Had  not  the 
Federal  City  been  laid  out  here,  you  would 
have  lived  and  died  a  poor  tobacco  planter." 
"Whereupon  the  sturdy  Scotchman  retorted, 
"Aye,  mon,  and  hed  you  no  married  the 
Widder  Custis  wi'  a'  her  nagurs,  ye'd"  been 
a  land  surveyor  the  noo,  and  a  mighty  poor 
ane  at  that !" 


"Do  you  know  anything  about  the  people 
who  have  moved  in  next  door  to  you  ?"  "No." 
"My  goodness !  They've  lived  there  three 
days,  haven't  they?" — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Bevani  Grand  Opera  Company  to  Open  the  Garrick. 

The  Bevani  Grand  Opera  Company,  which 
during  the  past  two  months  has  established 
a  splendid  reputation  at  Idora  Park,  will  be- 
gin a  short  season  of  grand  opera  next  Mon- 
day  night  at  the  Garrick  Theatre. 

This  fine  organization  is  conceded  by  the 
press  to  be  the  best  that  has  appeared  in 
California  in  the  last  four  years.  It  is  per- 
fect in  every  detail  and  includes  besides  alter- 
nate casts  a  large  and  efficient  chorus  and 
an  excellent  orchestra.  It  will  be  specially 
augmented  for  the  coming  season,  and  among 
the  new  additions  will  be  Mme.  Anna  Frery, 
a  dramatic  soprano  who  arrived  from  Europe 
last  Monday,  where  she  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  great  artists  in  her  line.  She  was 
prima  donna  of  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
Brussels,  and  also  principal  soprano  soloist 
with  the  famous  Colonne  concerts  in  Paris. 
Mme.  Frery  will  make  her  American  debut 
nexi  Monday  night  as  Marguerite  in  "Faust," 
a  role  in  which  she  has  achieved  great  fame. 

The  repertory  for  next  week  will  be  as 
follows:  Monday  night,  "Faust,"  with  Mme. 
Frery,  Margaret  Jarman,  Lucy  Van  der  Mark, 
Eugenio  Battain,  Ettore  Campana,  Joseph 
Florian,    and    Alexander    Bevani. 

Tuesday  night  "Rigoletto"  will  be  given, 
with  Regina  Vicarino,  Edmee  de  Dreux,  Es- 
telle  Burgess,  Umbertto  Sacchetti,  Achille 
Alberti,  Alexander  Bevani,  Joseph  GuiHani, 
and  others. 

"Martha"  will  be  sung  Wednesday  night, 
with  Guiditta  Francini,  Edmee  de  Dreux, 
Umbertto,  Sacchetti,  Ettore  Campana,  and 
Joseph  Florian. 

Thursday  night  "Faust"  will  be  repeated, 
with  nearly  the  same  cast — Umbertto  Sac- 
chetti will  sing  Faust,  and  Achille  Alberti  be 
the   Valentine. 

"Rigoletto"  will  be  sung  for  the  second 
time  Friday  night,  when  Eugenio  Battain 
will  have  the  role  of  the  wicked  duke  and 
Ettore   Campana  that   of   Rigoletto. 

Seats,  25c,  50c,  75c  and  $1,  can  be  reserved 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  music  store. 


What  Young  Players  Need. 

Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  the  New  York  dra- 
matic critic,  in  one  of  the  current  magazines 
points  out  a  pressing  need  in  the  theatrical 
world,  and  also  shows  the  absurdity  of  the 
claim  that  the  new-play-every-week  companies 
are  good  training  schools.  From  his  article 
these  suggestive  paragraphs   are  presented  : 

"There  is  no  dearth  of  good  material 
among  our  players.  There  is  dearth  of  the 
proper  training,  the  proper  opportunity. 
What  our  players  need  is  a  chance.  The 
average  American  stock  company  gives  two 
performances  a  day  and  rehearses  every 
morning.  No  player  can  endure  such  a  strain 
and  accomplish  much  more  than  mechanical 
routine.  What  ought  to  be  a  fine  schooling 
is  too  often  a  nightmare.  Furthermore,  the 
stock  companies  are  infrequently  directed  by 
men  of  talent.  Yet  they  offer  to  our  young 
stage  aspirants  almost  the  only  chance  of 
practice  in  a  wide  variety  of  roles.  We  have 
the  New  Theatre  company,  but  its  member- 
ship is  limited.  We  have  the  company  of 
Sothern  and  Marlowe.  Mr.  Mantell  also 
plays  a  repertory,  and  has  to  maintain  a 
large  company.  But  for  the  most  part  our 
managers  desire  the  largest  financial  returns 
for  the  least  outlay,  and  so  keep  their  stars 
in  one  play  (with  as  small  a  cast  as  pos- 
sible) for  two  or  three  seasons  on  a  stretch, 
and  the  stars  seem  to  be  quite  willing  to  sub- 
mit. As  a  result,  the  young  actor,  also,  must 
either  play  his  little  part  for  two  or  three 
seasons  on  a  stretch,  or  jump  from  manager 
to  manager,  a  difficult  and  uncertain  pro- 
ceeding, or  wear  out  his  body  and  nerves 
in  a  'two-a-day'  stock  company.  Starting  at 
twenty,  ten  years  ago,  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  an  actor  may  have  reached  thirty  on 
the  American  stage  today  without  having 
played   more    than    two    dozen    parts. 

"What  our  stage  needs  most  at  the  present 
time — since  the  'star  system'  seems  firmly 
established — is  the  expansion  of  the  'star  sys- 
tem,' till  each  star,  instead  of  touring  the 
country  in  one  play,  presents  a  repertory. 
The  great  actors,  of  course,  have  always 
appeared  in  repertory ;  their  ambition  was  not 
to  be  bound  in  a  single  role.  Irving,  Mans- 
field, Mrs.  Fiske,  Sothern,  Miss  Marlowe,  and 
the  rest  have  added  to  their  fame  and  our 
pleasure  by  appearing  before  us  in  a  variety 
of  characters.  This  not  only  benefits  them 
and  us ;  it  benefits  the  young  actor,  it  gives 
him  a  chance  to  practice,  to  learn  his  trade, 
to   grow." 


A  ribbon  trimmed  box  containing  twenty- 
five  wishbones  was  sent  from  a  boarding- 
house  to  a  hospital  ward  the  other  day.  "The 
children  out  there  make  furniture  out  of 
them,"  said  the  giver.  "The  nurses  keep 
those  that  are  able  to  sit  up  in  bed  busy  at 
something  part  of  the  time.  They  make 
funny  little  houses  and  the  furniture  for 
them.  In  fashioning  the  furniture  they  find 
the    wishbones    especially    adaptable." 


Manager  Henry  Russell  announces  that  en- 
cores are  to  be  strictly  forbidden  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House  hereafter,  and  that 
singers  will  be  forbidden  "to  acknowledge 
the  audience  in  any  way"  during  the  acts. 
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GORHAM  STERLING  SILVER 

THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 


WE  TAKE  PLEASURE 
IN  ANNOUNCING  THAT 
WE  HAVE  OPENED 
OUR  DEPARTMENT  OF 

Sterling  Table  Ware 


Our  display  of 

GORHAM  SILVERWARE 

is  the  most  complete  in 
San  Francisco 

Nathan-Dohrmann  Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Berkeley    Riding    Academy 

Oscar  Romander,  Riding  Master 

RIDING    AND    DRIVING    LESSONS 
HORSES  BOARDED  AND  TRAINED 


Hackney  Bred 

Saddle  and  Driving 

Horses  For  Sale 

Phone  Berkeley  82 


California  Stables 

2065  Allston  Way 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 


Fairmont  Hotel 

Beginning 

September  1,  1910 

a  Table  d'hote 
or  American 
plan  dining-room 

will  be  conducted 
in  addition  to  the 

European  or  a  la  carte 
restaurant 


HOTEL  SACRAMENTO 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Elegant  new  fire-proof  construction.     Service 

as  perrcet  as  expert  management  can  produce. 

ALBERT  BETTENS,  Proprietor 


Hotel  del  Monte 

ANNUAL  TENNIS  TOURNAMENT 

SEPTEMBER  2d  to  10th 

The  twenty-third  annual  Lawn  TeDnis 
Tournament  of  the  Paci6c  States  Lawn 
Tennis    Association   will    be    held   on 

Hotel  del  Monte  Courts,  Sept.  2d  to  10th,  inclusive 

Special  Hole]  rates  to  players. 
Special  Round-Trip  Railroad  rates. 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager. 

Chester  W.  Kelley,  City  Representative 
Phone  Kearny  4013 


The  GRAPE  CURE  at 
SPRINGS 

The  grape  cure,  so  popular  in  German  and  Austrian 
resorts,  now  established  at  Aetna  Springs,  the  charming 
resort  in  the  mountains  of  Napa  County.  Twenty- five 
varieties  of  grapes.  Splendid  mineral  water.  Write  fot 
pamphlet  describing  the  grape  cure. 

LEN  D.  OWENS,  Prop., 
Aetna  Springs,  Napa  County,  California. 


September  3,  1910. 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  ^Vhereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
nents  to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
Ihe  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Van  Devender  Stott 
nd  Miss  Amalia  Simpson  have  returned  from  a 
isit  at  Del    Monte. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Van  Sicklen,  Miss  Dorothy  Van 
iicklen,  and  Miss  Marian  Marvin  left  for  the 
Cast   on    Thursday. 

j  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Martin  and  Miss  Florence 
jdartin   are   at   Del    Monte. 

Miss  Gittings  of  Baltimore  is  the  guest  of  Miss 
Christine  Pomeroy  and  will  visit  with  her  until 
pctober,  when  she  will  be  one  of  the  brides- 
maids at  the  Pomeroy-Brooks  wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taliaferro  Milton  (formerly  Miss 
ilicile  Wilkins)  have  returned  from  Chicago,  after 
t  visit  of  several  weeks  to   San  Rafael. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   Samuel  Knight  are  now  in   Swit- 
erland,    after   a   visit   to    Oberammergau. 
I    Mr.   and  Mrs.    Thomas  Porter  Bishop  spent   the 
ast    week   end    at    Santa    Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Schilling,  Miss  Beatrice  Simp- 
son, Miss  Elsa  Schilling,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
:ani  \  olkman  have  returned  from  Lake  Tahoe. 

Miss  Teresa  McEnery  and  her  niece,   Miss  Isa- 
bel    McLoughlin,     left    on     Wednesday     for     New 
lork,  en   route  to   Paris,   where  Miss  McLoughlin 
i  *ill  spend   a    year   at   school.      Dr.    McEnery    will 
i  iccompany  them  to  Europe. 
1  [   Mrs.    Henry    Schmieden      and      Miss     Elizabeth 

,Voods   have   returned   from   Del   Monte. 
I  i    Miss    Amy    Brewer    is    spending    the    week    with 

iiiiss  Helen   Chesebrough   at   Ross. 
Mrs.  William  Ormsby  of  Los  Angeles  is  visiting 
vlr.    and    Mrs.    Charles    Belden    at    their    home    at 
toss. 

|  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Sprague  and  Miss  Isabel 
fsprague  have  returned  from  Del  Monte  and  are 
tt  their    home   at    Menlo    Park. 

'    Mr.  Paul   Verdier  has  returned  from  Paris  and 
ivill  spend  the  winter  at  the  Hotel   St.   Francis. 
)    Mrs.    Thurlow    McMullen    has    returned    to    her 
lome  here,    after   a   visit  of  several   weeks    at   the 
Country    home   of   her  son  at  Menlo. 
i    Miss    Lily    O'Connor    is    the      guest     of     Mrs. 
•"letcher  Ryer  at  Del  Monte. 
t      Miss    Eleanor    Davenport    left    Monday    for    the 
last,  where  she  will  remain  several  months,  with 
j  "he    possibility    of    a    visit    in    Europe    before    her 
■eturn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Coryell  have  returned  from 
£urope,    where    they   went  in   July.      Most   of   the 
,    ime  was   spent  in   Paris. 

I  Miss  Maizie  Coyle  left  Monday  to  join  her 
■isttr,  Miss  Angela  Coyle,  at  San  Diego,  where 
hey  will  be  the  guests  of  Mrs.    Rusk  Moss. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Stringham  are  spending 
wo  weeks  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  Charles  K.  Field  sailed  Tuesday  on  the 
\orca   for  a  tour  of  China  and  Japan. 

Mrs.  William  Bassett  Graham  and  her  sister, 
|\Iiss  Cartwright,  have  returned  to  Pacific  Grove, 
'ifter  a  visit  in  Berkeley.  They  will  sail  for 
.  'Honolulu  in  October,  where  Lieutenant  Graham  is 
I  stationed. 

I  Miss  Vera  Havemeyer  spent  last  week  at  Del 
Monte,  with  the  group  of  girls  including  Miss 
I  Harriett  Stone,  Miss  Marian  Stone,  Miss  Amy 
■Bowles,  and  Miss  Hazel  Havemeyer,  who  were 
i:haperoned  by   Mrs.    P.   E.   Bowles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Kennett  of  Chicago 
I  have  been  visiting  in  San  Francisco  and  have  been 
entertained  informally  at  a  number  of  affairs  dur- 
ng  the  week, 
n  Mr.  J.  D.  Kennett  attended  the  golf  tourna- 
fcnent  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Francis  J.  Sullivan,  accompanied  by  her 
!*on  and  daughter,  left  for  Europe  on  Wednesday. 
They  will  join  Mr.  Sullivan  on  the  continent 
ind   travel    for   several   months. 

Mr.  William  Gwin,  Jr.,  is  planning  to  leave 
shortly  for  Paris,  after  a  visit  with  his  sister, 
Mrs.  James  Follis,  in  San  Rafael. 
■  Mrs.  Max  Garber,  who  has  been  visiting  Mrs. 
Harry  Williar  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  will  leave 
next  week  to  join  Lieutenant  Garber  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  Jr.,  are  ex- 
pected here  in  a  few  weeks,  where  they  will  visit 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Pickering  before  de- 
parting  for  Arizona. 

f  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  Gerstle  sailed  on  Tuesday 
for  a  tour  of  Japan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley  returned  Mon- 
day to  their  home  at  San  Rafael,  after  having 
spent  a  week  at  Del  Monte  during  the  golf  tourna- 
ment. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle  are  spending  a  few 
seeks    at   Lake   Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott  McAllister  and  their 
family  have  returned  from  Lake  Tahoe  and  will 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  summer  at  San  Mateo. 
Mrs.  Eli  Carey  Cole,  wife  of  Lieutenant  E.  C. 
1  Cole,  U.  S.  N.,  who  is  stationed  at  Port  Royal 
Navy  Station,  is  visiting  her  mother,  Mrs.  Max- 
well, at  Verba  Buena,  and  is  being  cordially  enter- 
tained  by  the  navy  set. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fee  and  their  daughters 
have  returned  from  a  pleasant  sojourn  at  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Griffin  returned  last  week 
from  Europe  and  will  occupy  their  home  on 
Washington   Street  during  the  winter. 

Admiral  Richardson  Clover  left  Thursday  for 
Washington,  D.  C,  after  having  spent  two  months 
in    California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Austin  Wood  have  re- 
turned from  Palo  Alto,  where  they  spent  the 
summer,  and  are  at  their  Pacific  Avenue  home. 

Mrs.  Isobel  Strong  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Montecito,  after  a  visit  here  with  Mrs.  Frank 
Preston. 

Count  de  la  Rocca  has  returned  from  Lake 
5ahoe,   where  he  spent  the  month  of  August. 

Mrs.  Hewitt  Davenport  of  Seattle  arrived  here 
this  week  to  visit  Mrs.  E.  H.  Davenport  at  her 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue,  during  the  absence  of 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Davenport  in  the  East. 

Miss  Josephine  Johnson,  who  has  spent  the 
summer  visiting  relatives  in  the  East,  will  return 
to  her  home  here  within  a  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thomas  and  Miss  Ger- 
trude Thomas    are    in    Paris,    but   plan    to    sail    for 


home  early   in    September   to   spend    the  winter   in 
San    Francisco. 

Miss  Margaret  Calhoun  spent  the  week  end  at 
-  airhills,  the  country  home  of  the  A.  W.  Fosters 
at   San   Rafael. 

Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Crockett  have  gone  to  Lake  Tahoe  for  a  few 
weeks.  Part  of  the  time  they  will  be  the  guests 
of  Mrs.    Frederick   Kohl   at   Idlewild. 

Mr.  John  Scott  Brooks  of  Portland,  who  has 
been  visiting  the  family  of  his  fiancee,  Miss 
Christine  Pomeroy,  has  returned  to  his  home  in 
tue    north. 

Mrs.  Charles  Conway  Hartigan  has  returned 
from  a  visit  with  friends  at  Mare  Island  and  is 
preparing  to  spend  the  winter  in  Honolulu,  where 
it  is  expected  Ensign  Hartigan,  U.  S.  N.,  will  be 
stationed. 

Mrs.  Edward  Goodrich  and  Miss  Frances  Good- 
rich spent  a  few  days  in  town  from  their  home. 
El    Quito,    in    Santa    Clara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Lent  and  Miss  Bates  left 
Monday  for  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  they  will 
spend  several   months   in   motoring. 

Miss  Lalla  Wenzelberger  is  visiting  Mrs. 
Charles  Bonte  at  her  home,  The  Cedars,  in  Placer 
County,  and  will  extend  her  stay  for  several 
weeks. 

Mrs.  Truxton  Beale  and  her  sister,  Miss  Alice 
Oge,  are  in  Paris,  after  a  tour  of  the  continent. 
Mr.  Beale  is  in  New  York,  where  he  will  await 
their  coming  and  accompany  them  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Heilman  (formerly  Miss 
Azalea  Keyes)  are  spending  the  week  at  Del 
Monte. 

Miss  Le  Brun  de  Surville  has  returned  from 
Lake  Tahoe,  and  will  spend  the  winter  here. 

Miss  Marian  Newhall  has  returned  to  Santa 
Barbara,    after  two   weeks  spent  at  Del   Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Watson  have  been  motor- 
ing through  the  southern  part  of  the  State  and 
are  spending  a  week  at  Paso  Robles. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Osgood  Hooker,    who    have    been 

traveling  abroad  all  summer,  are  now  in  London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Livermore  are  the  guests 

of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Livermore  at  their  country 

home  near   St.  Helena. 

Miss  Morrison  Fuller  has  returned  to  St.  Louis, 
after  a  visit  of  several  months  with  her  cousins, 
the   Misses    Collier. 

Mrs.  Edward  Barron  and  her  daughter  have  re- 
turned to  her  home  at  Mountain  View. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Knight  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Monsarratt  spent  the  week  end  at  San 
Jose.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knight  returned  recently 
from  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Edward  Parker,  wife  of  Captain  Parker, 
U.  S.  N.,  has  taken  apartments  at  the  St.  Vin- 
cent, where  she  will  spend  the  winter. 

Miss  Florence  Ives  has  returned  from  Del 
Monte,  where  she  chaperoned  her  niece,  Miss 
Marion   Crocker,   at  the  golf  tournament. 

Miss  Franc  Pierce  will  leave  next  week  for 
Wellesley,  where  she  will  continue  her  college 
wor.c.  Prior  to  her  departure  she  will  be  enter- 
tained by  Miss  Ethel  Gregg  and  Miss  Janet 
Painter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Cornwall  are  spending  the 
month  of  August  in  the  Tahoe  region.  Mrs.  P. 
B.  Cornwall  is  still  abroad,  and  will  remain  in 
Europe  until  next  year. 

Mrs.  James  Shea  and  her  niece,  Miss  Kathleen 
Farrell,  have  returned  from  Del  Monte,  where 
they   attended  the   golf   tournament. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Finn  have  returned 
from  Europe,  and  are  spending  some  time  in 
central    New    York. 

Miss  Cora  de  Marville,  who  is  now  in  France, 
has  gone  to  the  seashore  for  a  month.  Miss 
Marie  Perkins  from  Baltimore  is  visiting  her 
cousin,  Countess  D'Espinay  St.  Luc,  at  her  chateau 
de  Trefontaines. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Frederick  von  Schroeder  are 
at  Del  Monte  and  will  remain  for  the  rest  of  the 
golfing  season. 

San  Francisco  arrivals  at  Hotel  del  Coronado, 
Coronado  Beach,  for  the  week  included  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Bent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Bayertz  and 
family,  Mr.  T.  F.  Waller,  Mr.  H.  W.  Graves, 
Dr.  F.  G.  Sanborn,  Mr.  George  W.  Harrison,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Hallowell,  Mrs.  M.  G.  Stillman, 
Mr.  W.  N.  Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Gallegos,  Miss 
A.  Shields,  Miss  Butler,  Miss  Genevieve  Butler, 
Miss  Alice  Butler,  Mr.  H.  B.  Blanding. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  ..Etna  Springs  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  St.  Goar,  Mr.  Charles  St. 
Goar,  Mr.  Fred  H.  St.  Goar,  Miss  Erna  St.  Goar, 
Miss  Helen  St.  Goar,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Bland,  Miss 
Bland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  Jones,  Mrs.  Tom 
Hammond,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Smith,  Miss 
Edith  Lowe,  Dr.  Henry  Abrahm,  Mr.  A.  M. 
Hecht,  Mr.  J.  K.  Hecht,  Mr.  Fred  Wood,  Mr.  E. 
A.  Abbott,  Dr.  H.  O.  von  der  Lieth,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  J.  Schultz  and  son,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  E. 
Schucking,  Mr.  A.  B.  Costigan,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
john  William  Bauer,  Mr.  R.  M.  Bauer,  Mr.  E. 
W.  Bauer,  Miss  E.  L.  Lundholm,  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Brawner  and  two  children,  Mr.  A.  N.  Bell,  Mr.  C. 
H.  Greenfield,  Mr.  G.  W.  Schmidt,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Lyman,  Mr.  T.  W.  Boalt,  Mr.  Harold  Reynolds, 
Miss  Dixon,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Farish,  Miss  Farish,  Mr. 
Ellis  Kaufmann,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  D.  Chip- 
man,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Gassaway,  Mr.  S.  J. 
Thomas,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Carl    Eeeger. 


Negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  Lord  &  Taylor,  the  big 
New  York  concern,  have  been  completed  by 
the  United  Dry  Goods  Company,  a  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan syndicate,  which  already  owns  or  con- 
trols a  long  string  of  department  and  dry 
goods  stores  in  many  large  cities.  The  house 
of  Lord  &  Taylor  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
United  States.  The  sale  had  been  pending 
for  several  months — ever  since  the  death  of 
Edward  P.  Hatch,  the  president  of  Lord  & 
Taylor,    last    September. 

■«•♦*■ 

A  Treat  to  Your  Guests. 

After  seeing  the  sights  of  the  festival  let 
them  enjoy  rest  and  refreshment  at  one  of 
Geo.  Haas  &  Sons'  four  stores.  Delicious 
candies  and  ice-creams.  Phelan  Building, 
Fillmore  at  Ellis,  Van  Ness  at  Sutter,  and  28 
Market    Street,    near   Ferry. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

The  Wind. 
I  am   the  Wind!     Make  way! 

I    have    rushed    through    the    dark    back    places 
Where  the  dust  of  the  ages  lay, 

I   have  breathed   into  weary   faces 
With   a   breath    from  the  Heart  of   Day. 
I   have  whispered   of   unknown    graces 
To   the  dwellers   in    Earth's  dark  places. 
I  am  the  Wind!     Make  way! 

I  am  the  Wind!      Stand  by! 

I   must  toss  and   hustle   and    harry 
Where   the  leaves  of  the   forest   lie. 

I   must    fetch   and   bustle   and   carry 
From  the  ground  to  the  roof  of  the  sky, 

I  may  never  have  time  to  tarry, 

There  are  numberless  things  to  carry, 
I  am  the  Wind!      Stand  by! 

I   am   the  Wind!     Ah,  me! 

I  have  sobbed  with  the  children's  crying, 
I   have  laughed  at  the  height  of  their  glee, 

I   have  lived  with  the  sad  and  the  dying, 
I  have  rocked  in  the  arms  of  the  sea, 

And   I   know  there  is  reason   for  sighing, 

For  I  thrill  with  the  children's  crying, 

I  am  the  Wind!     Ah,  me! 

— Constance  Morgan,  in   Westminster  Gazette. 


Grannie's  Boy. 
Where's  the  wee  boy  that  will  ride  on  my  arm — 

Eh!  the  fine  rider  he'll  be  by  and  by — 
All  the  way  over  to  Mallory's   farm. 

Over  the  bog,  wid  the  win'  blowin'  high? 

Mallory's  farm,  at  the  top  o'  the  hill, 

That's   where  his  grannie  sits  all   the  day   long, 

Out  at  the  door,  where  she  spins   wid  a  will, 
All  the  day  singin'  her  bit  of  a  song. 

Where's  the  wee  man  that  his  grannie  loves  best? 

Where's  the  wee  spalpeen  that  tangles  her  t'read? 
Where's   the  bold   rider  comes  out  o'  the  West, 

Lightin'  the  world  wid  the  gold  on  his  head? 

That's  what  his  grannie  sings  all   the  day  long, 

Turnin'  her  wheel  till   it  hums  like  a  bee. 
Musha!     the     stren'th     of     him.       Gad!     he's     that 
strong 
One  of  these  days  he'll  be  carryin'  me! 

— /.  E.   M.   Barlow,   in   London  Spectator. 


The  Deserted  Nest. 

The   singing   has  gone  out  of  me.     My  heart 
Is  a  deserted  nest  whence  one  by  one 
The  winged  songs  went  forth  to   greet  the   Sun 

In    the    spring    dawn,    of    which    themselves    were 
part 

I  may  not  know  why  they  return  no  more; 
I    only    know  my    heart   is    emptiest 
Of  empty  things,  wherein  no  more  may   rest 

The    least    of   all   the   melodies    it   bore. 

No   more   forever   shall   I   feel  their  wings 
Of    exaltation,    never    more    to    thrill 
Of  their  first  singing.     Nay,  how  still,  how  still 

My  heart  must  be  through  all  the  vibrant  springs — 
An    empty    nest    deserted    by    its    own — 
So  is  my  heart  from  whence  all  song  hath  flown. 

— Theodosia     Garrison,     in     Metropolitan     Maga- 


Rose. 
In  the  garden  of  Love  there  is  one  in  the  centre 

who   grows 
With  the  grace  of  the  lily,  the  face  and  the  breath 

of   the   rose; 
A  love  that  has  never  been  uttered,    I  know,   and 

she  knows. 

And    I    am    contented    though    never    a    word    may 

be    spoken, 
though    never    a    sigh    be   a    sign    or    a    tear   be    a 

token; 
The  troth  that  is  plighted  in  silence  can  never  be 

broken.  —Alfred  H.  Miles. 


Mrs.  George  Cornwallis  West's  New  Play. 

Mrs.  George  Cornwallis  West  has  written 
a  play  which  contains  what  she  intends  shall 
be  a  message  to  women  of  society  in  the 
United  States  and  particularly  in  New  York, 
and  she  has  sent  by  cable  from  London  a 
request  that  Charles  Frohman  become  its 
producer.  If  it  is  produced  she  expects  to  go 
on  tour  with  it  and  lecture  on  the  subject 
which  it  illustrates.  Her  first  play,  "His 
Borrowed  Plumes,"  was  produced  by  Mr. 
Frohman  in  the  Hicks  Theatre,  in  London. 

Mrs.  West,  who  was  Miss  Jennie  Jerome 
of  New  York,  and  is  the  mother  of  Winston 
Churchill,  the  English  politician  and  novelist, 
has  taken  up  a  domestic  problem.  The  story 
of  the  play  is  that  of  a  husband  and  wife  in 
New  York  who  go  out  into  the  world  to 
help  humanity  and  neglect  their  own  fire- 
side. As  a  result  life  for  every  one  in  their 
home  is  made  miserable,  and  when  they  ar- 
rive there  they  spend  their  time  in  wrangling. 
Mrs.  West  believes  it  will  be  a  warning  to 
American  women  who  devote  their  attention 
to   interests  outside  of  home. 

Mr.  F.  Townsend  Martin,  who  is  in  Eng- 
land, has  been  made  Mrs.  West's  agent  for 
the  play,  and  she  wishes  him  to  have  the  di- 
rection of  the  staging  of  it.  He  will  arrive 
next  month  and  confer  with  Mr.  Frohman 
about  its  production.  Mrs.  West  is  revising 
the  play  at  Coombe  Abbey,  the  estate  of  the 
Countess  of  Craven,  Mr.  Martin's  niece. 
The    play    has    not    been    named. 


Fred  Frear,  who  has  the  part  of  Mr.  Nish 
in  "The  Merry  Widow,"  was  the  first  actor 
to  play  Ko-Ko  in  "The  Mikado"  in  this  coun- 
try- That  appearance  in  the  part  took  place 
in  Chicago  some  months  prior  to  the  author- 
ized production  of  the  piece  in  Boston  and 
New  York.  It  was  stopped  by  an  injunction. 
Ferris  Hartman  was  a  member  of  that  com- 
pany. 


Furnished  House — For  Lease 

Choice  location,  Presidio  Heights,  comer 
lot ;  fine  marine  view.  Modern  residence, 
4  years  old.  Fourteen  rooms,  5  baths;  house 
phones.  Elegantly  famished.  Can  be  had 
for  one  year.  Apply  Box  M.  Argonaut 
Office,  207  Powell  Street. 


A  refined  educated  woman,  unmarried,  thor- 
oughly competent  in  Music,  English,  French 
and  German,  also  fine  needle-work,  wishes  a 
suitable  position  as  lady's  companion  or 
governess.  Best  references.  Address 
Menlo  Park,  Post  Office  Box  16. 


SAN  MATEO— For  sale  one  of  the  most  beautiful  homes 
od  the  Peninsula.  House  of  14  rooms,  grounds  4  acres  in 
finest  section  of  the  new  town  of  Hillsborough.  Garage 
and  stable.     Will  sell  furniture. 

B.  P.  OLIVER.  San  Frandsco. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Under  the  management  of  James  Woods 


The  farthest 
advance  of 
science  in 
service 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Gough  Sts. 

A  comfortable,  high   order,  uptown 

hotel,  qow  under  the  management  of 

THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN 

Formerly  manager  of  St.  Dunstan's 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 
Most   Delightful   Climate   od   Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Summer  rates  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 

from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 

Coast  S.  S.  Co.  steamers. 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and   other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New   700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see  H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel.   A  6789;  Main  3917. 


HOTELSAVOI 

: 

SEATTLE 

"TwcUe  Stories  of 
Solid  Comfort" 

;j 

Building,     concrete, 
steel  and  marble. 

In   most  fashionable 
shopping-  district. 

Bound  magazines  in 

reading  room. 
Most  refined  hostelry 

in  Seattle. 

Absolutely  fireproof. 
Rates,  SI. 50  op 

Byron 

Hot  Springs 

One    of    the    world's    most    curative    springs, 
2  J-i    hours    from    San    Francisco ;    one   of    Cali- 
fornia's best  hotels  and   a  delightful   place  for 
rest  and   recreation.     See  Southern    Pacific  In- 
formation   Bureau,   James   Flood    Building,    any 
S.    P.    Agent,   or    Peck-Judah,    789    Market    > 
San   Francisco,  or  553   S.  Spring  St.,   Los 
geles.  or  address  manager,  Byron  Hot 
California. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"He's  as  regular  as  a  six-day  clock."  "I 
noticed    that    he    always    looks    run    down    on 

Sundays." — Cleveland  Plain   Dealer. 

''She  is  being  fitted  for  the  stage."  "Study- 
ing hard,  I  suppose?"  "Oh,  no.  Just  being 
fitted  with  the  necessary  gowns." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

"I  will  never  marry  now,"  said  the  re- 
jected suitor.  "Why  not,  pray?"  she  asked. 
"If  you  won't  marry  me,  who  will?" — Buf- 
falo Express. 

Peddler  (selling  a  bottle  of  scent  to  a 
cook) — Now,  what  would  you  like  to  smell 
like,  a  duchess  or  just  a  baroness? — Flie- 
gende  Blatter. 

Knicker — Jones  and  his  wife  are  singing 
the  "Marseillaise."  Bocker — Yes;  they  are 
bracing  up  to  discharge  the  cook. — Mc- 
Dougall's   Magazine. 

Mrs.  Knagger — I  remember  the  time  when 
you  were  just  crazy  to  marry  me.  Mr.  Knag- 
ger— So  do  I,  but  I  didn't  realize  it  at  the 
time. — Town   Topics. 

"We  have  just  lost  the  Philippines  in  the 
magazine  I  read."  "That  doesn't  worry  me 
any.  In  the  magazine  I  subscribe  to  we  could 
lick  the  world." — Puck. 

Small  Boy — Please,  sir,  mamma  wants  a 
tape  line.  Clerk — How  long  does  she  want 
it?  Boy — I  don't  know,  sir,  but  I  think  she 
wants   to    keep   it. — Housekeeper. 

"After  all,  the  man  who  marries  takes  a 
chance."  "Judging  from  the  records  of  the 
divorce  courts  some  of  them  don't  even  get 
a    chance." — Chicago   Record-Herald. 

"How  did  you  make  Miss  Passay  think 
that  you  were  the  finest  fellow  on  earth  ?" 
"I  sent  her  twenty  beautiful  roses  on  her 
thirtieth  birthday." — Cleveland  Leader. 

"What  form  of  summer  amusement  pleases 
you  most?"  "Staying  at  home  and  writing  to 
people  at  summer  resorts  about  how  cool  it  is 
in   the   city." — Louisville    Courier-Journal. 

Mrs.  Guzzler — Aren't  you  ashamed  to  come 
home  in  this  condition  ?  Mr.  Guzzler — Morti- 
fied to  death,  my  dear.  I  find  that  my  ca- 
pacity isn't  what  it  used  to  be. — Philadelphia 
Record. 

"Brown  has  wired  me  to  send  him  up 
some  fishing  tackle."  "A  nuisance,  isn't, it?" 
"No,  that  isn't  it;  but  I  can't  remember 
whether  he  favors  Scotch  or  rye." — The 
Widow. 

Mrs.  Backbay — Why  are  you  leaving  us, 
Bridget?  Boston  Cook — Me  reasons  are 
philanthropic.  I  want  to  give  some  wan  else 
a  chancet  at  the  joys  of  living  with  yez. — 
Harper's  Bazar. 

"Mr.  Roxley  had  nothing  but  praise  for 
your  work  for  him  before  the  congressional 
committee,"  said  the  friend.  "Yes,"  replied 
the  lobbyist,  gloomily,  "nothing  but  praise." — 
Catholic  Standard. 

Sutton — No,  can't  spare  the  money  very 
well,  but  I'll  lend  it  to  you  if  you  promise 
not  to  keep  it  too  long.  Gayboy — I'll  under- 
take to  spend  every  penny  of  it  before  to- 
morrow.— Washingtonian. 

Mrs.  Quackenboss — Am  yo'  daughtah  hap- 
pily mar'd,  Sistah  Sagg?  Mrs.  Sagg — She 
sho'  is !  Bless  goodness,  she's  done  got  a 
husband  dat's  skeered  to  death  of  her ! — 
Woman's  Home  Companion. 

"Do  you,"  he  asked,  "think  it  was  a  su- 
perior intelligence  that  designed  the  great 
pyramids?"  "No,"  she  replied,  "not  unless 
they  were  designed  by  the  wife  of  the  man 
who  had  them  built." — Chicago  Record-Her- 
ald. 

Critic  (as  the  composer  plays  his  last 
piece) — Very  fine,  indeed.  But  what  is  that 
passage  which  makes  the  cold  chills  run  down 
the  back  ?  Composer — That  is  where  the 
wanderer  has  the  hotel  bill  brought  to  him. 
—Tit-Bits. 

Little  Willie — Say,  pa,  what  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a  close  friend  and  a  dear 
friend  ?  Pa — A  close  friend,  my  son,  is  one 
who  will  not  lend  you  any  money,  while  a 
dear  friend  is  one  who  borrows  all  you  will 
stand   for. — Chicago   News. 

"That  horse  of  yours  looks  terribly  run 
down."  "Yes,"  replied  Uncle  Si  Simlin. 
"Why  do  you  keep  him  ?"  "Well,  it's  a  kind 
of  comfort  to  have  hira  around.  As  long  as 
I've  got  him  I  feel  that  there  aint  much 
danger  of  my  bein'  cheated  in  a  hoss  trade." 
— Washington  Star. 

Flanagan — An'  did  ye  have  a  fine  time  of 
it,  O'Grady?  O 'Grady  (just  returned  from 
Pens) — Av  coorse  I  did.  Flanagan — An'  did 
ye  to  go  to  the  cafes?  O'Grady — Sure  I  was 
in  all  of  thim.  Flanagan — Well,  tell  me, 
J'lster   O'Grady,   did  yez   see  any  pommes  de 

rre?     O'Grady — No,   ye  see  I   had  the  wife 

d  me  all  the  time. — Sketch. 

Her — Do  you  like  my  biscuits,  dear?  Him 
— Well,  they're  fair,  but  you  should  have  seen 


the  ones  my  great-grandmother  used  to  bake. 
Her — Why,  you  never  saw  your  great-grand- 
mother !  Him— No,  but  I've  heard  grand- 
father mention  those  biscuits  to  grandmother. 
— Cleveland   Leader. 

Albert — A  dog.  that  runs  under  a  carriage 
is  called  a  carriage  dog,  is  it  not?  Egbert — 
Certainly !  Albert — Well,  what  would  you 
call  a  dog  that  runs  under  a  motor-car  ? 
Egbert — Why,  a  dead  one! — Tit-Bits. 

"I  don't  know  whether  to  accept  this  tes- 
timonial or  not,"  mused  the  hair  restorer 
man.  "What's  the  matter  with  it  ?"  demanded 
the  advertising  manager.  "Well,"  explained 
the  boss,  "the  man  writes:  'I  used  to  have 
three  bald  spots  on  the  top  of  my  head,  but 
since  using  one  bottle  of  your  hair  restorer  I 
have   only   one.'  " — Philadelphia  Record. 


Some  Self-Evident  Prevarications. 
A  wife,  joining  her  husband  in  a  convey- 
ance of  real  estate,  was  asked  by  the  judge, 
who  examined  her  in  private  according  to  the 
act  of  the  assembly,  whether  she  acted  with- 
out compulsion  on  the  part  of  her  husband. 
She  stuck  her  arms  akimbo  and  replied:  "He 
compel  me.     No — nor  twenty  like  him  !" 


The  man  with  the  noose  about  his  neck 
faced  the  mob,  says  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  "Have  you  anything  to  say  ?" 
hoarsely  demanded  the  leader.  The  victim 
coolly  surveyed  the  crowd.  "I  have  always 
been  led  to  believe,"  he  remarked,  "that  an 
Alabama  lynching  is  invariably  in  charge  of 
the  best  citizens  of  the  place.  But  if  these 
are  your  best  citizens,  then  all  I've  got  to 
say  is  that  society  here  must  be  inexcusably 
punk."  

Andrew  Carnegie,  at  one  of  his  famous  din- 
ners in  New  York,  talked  about  the  prodigal 
and  ostentatious  expenditure  of  a  certain  type 
of  New  York  millionaire,  says  the  Washing- 
ton Star.  "He  takes  a  Velasquez,"  said  Mr. 
Carnegie,  "and  cuts  it  into  three  strips  so  that 
it  will  go  on  a  screen.  Paul  Bourget  told 
the  world  about  that.  And  I  heard  the  other 
day  another  thing  about  him.  A  gentleman 
was   being   shown    over   the    $3,000,000   palace 


of  one  of  these  millionaires.  The  gentleman 
stopped  before  an  enormous  mirror  and  said: 
'What  a  large  and  perfect  glass !  Pity  it's 
scratched  !'  'It  is  rather  a  pity  !'  said  the  mil- 
lionaire carelessly,  and,  turning  to  liis  major- 
domo,  he  said,  'Don't  let  the  children  have 
any  more   diamonds  to   play  with,   Maurice.'  " 


In  a  time  of  distressing  drought  a  harassed 
amateur  agriculturist  stepped  into  a  shop  to 
buy  a  barometer.  The  shopman  was  giving 
a  few  stereotyped  instructions  about  indica- 
tions and  pressures,  when  the  purchaser  im- 
patiently interrupted  him.  "Yes,  yes,"  said 
he,  "that's  all  right,  but  what  I  want  to  know 
is,  how  do  you  set  the  thing  when  you  want 
it  to  rain?"  

Said  the  sharp-tongued  woman  who  had  to 
stand  in  a  subway  train  to  the  mild-man- 
nered man  beside  her,  according  to  the  New 
York  Sun:  "If  you  should  ever  keep  a  seat 
in  a  car  when  I  was  with  you  and  allow 
some  woman  to  stand  I  would  never  speak 
to  you  again  as  long  as  I  live."  The  tired- 
looking  man  sitting  in  front  of  the  couple 
looked  up  enviously.  "Young  fellow,"  he  said, 
"heaven  has  been  kind  to  you.  There  are 
not  many  of  us  could  get  peace  that  easily." 


To  have  themselves  called  publicly  out  of 
a  crowded  place  of  entertainment  on  the  pre- 
tense that  they  are  urgently  wanted  by  im- 
portunate patients  is  stated  to  be  one  of  the 
stock  methods  of  advertising  resorted  to  by 
young  doctors,  who  wish  to  build  up  a  prac- 
tice. A  budding  physician  tried  this  device. 
He  instructed  his  boy  to  go  to  the  doorkeeper 
of  the  theatre  and  say  that  a  patient  of  his 
was  in  urgent  need  of  attention.  "Right  you 
are,  sir !"  said  the  servant,  with  a  solemn 
wink.  "You  leave  it  to  me.  I'll  manage  it 
all  right."  But  apparently  the  honest  retainer 
exceeded  instructions  in  his  zeal,  for  at  the 
end  of  the  second  act  the  manager  appeared 
before  the  curtain  and  made  this  announce- 
ment: "If  Dr.  Blank  is  in  the  audience,  I  am 
requested  to  tell  him  that  he  is  wanted  at 
once,  as  the  poor  fellow  he  gave  some  physic 
to  this  afternoon  has  been  having  fits  ever 
since  I" 
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Pinchot's  Convention. 

The  Conservation  Congress  at  St.  Paul  has  curiously 
tided  to  exhibit  differences,  political  and  personal, 
ithin  the  Republican  party.  Apparently  it  has  an- 
Sered  nobody's  expectations,  pleased  nobody.  It  was 
J. ten  up  by  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot  and  was  planned,  even 
pgrammed,  to  strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  his  critics. 
Mrtainly  it  has  not  done  this.  Mr.  Pinchot,  indeed, 
S:ceeded  in  carrying  out  his  programme,  but  its  force 
*s  lost,  first  through  the  protest  of  the  governors 
c  the  seven  Western  States,  and  finally  through  their 
■**  hdrawal  in  chagrin  and  resentment  from  its  delibera- 
"i is.  The  manifest  unwillingness  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
t  be  present  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Taft's  speech,  attested 
a  time-killing  detour  in  Dakota,  made  a  distinctly 

1  impression;  nor  was  this  impression  changed  by 
ex-President's  address,  which  succeeded  in  empha- 

;  ng  his  breach  with  Taft  without  adding  in  the  least 

enthusiasm  for  the  Pinchot  cause.     The  most  notable 


incident  of  the  whole  congress  was  the  speech  of  Presi- 
dent Taft.  If  not  entirely  sound  in  his  views,  accord- 
ing to  Western  standards,  the  President  exhibited  at 
least  his  intelligence  and  his  earnestness.  He  exhibited 
likewise  his  devotion  to  legal  and  orderly  methods  of 
procedure  in  conservation  as  in  other  things,  and  his 
respects  for  the  rights  of  the  States  more  particularly 
interested.  The  President  made  a  good  impression 
upon  the  convention  and  upon  the  country.  He  is  the 
one  figure  in  the  convention  who  has  come  out  of  it 
with  credit  unimpaired  by  what  was  said  and  done  in  it. 


The  New   York  Evening   Post    and  ex-President 
Roosevelt. 

In  its  issue  of  August  26  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  notable  among  the  conservative  newspapers  of 
the  country,  printed  an  editorial  article  sharply  critical 
of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  ex-President  Roosevelt  in 
the  course  of  his  Western  trip.  This  article  has  at- 
tracted wide  attention  and  has  met  with  an  exceptional 
measure  of  commendation  from  the  conservative  public. 
Day  by  day  since  its  publication,  the  Post  has  been 
flooded  with  letters  from  its  readers  expressive  of  their 
approval  with  added  reflections  upon  the  danger  in- 
volved in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  amazing  crusade.  Because 
this  article  has  attracted  such  wide  attention  and  com- 
mendation, because  it  so  completely  declares  conserva- 
tive sentiment  with  respect  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  recent 
activities,  we  herewith  reproduce  it  in  full.  And  to 
the  end  that  readers  may  reach  their  own  conclusions 
with  respect  to  the  facts  in  the  case  we  give  essential 
parts  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  reply,  with  excerpts  from  the 
record  beginning  with  Mr.  Roosevelt's  interchange  of 
letters  with  Mr.  Harriman  in  1906  and  ending  with  his 
speech  at  Osawatomie,  Kansas,  last  week: 

We  should  like  to  think  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  performances 
yesterday  as  those  of  the  ever  boyish.  He  reminds  one  of  a 
college  athletic  hero  who,  after  graduation,  simply  can  not 
live  without  the  old  heart-filling  cheers,  and  so  shows  him- 
self on  the  football  field  in  order  to  hear  the  glad  sound  once 
more.  It  is  two  years  since  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  fed  on  the 
yells  of  the  crowd  in  railroad  stations,  and  yesterday  he  made 
up  for  long  abstention  by  gluttony.  Yet,  as  we  say,  we  should 
prefer  to  think  of  all  this  as  comic.  There  is  undeniably 
an  amusing  side  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  wayside  oratory.  It 
recalls  the  political  speaker  preserved  in  the  amber  of  James 
Whitcomb  Riley's  verse,  who 

Helt  the  banner  up'ards  from  a  trailin'  in  the  dust, 
And  cut  loose  on  monopoly,  and  cussed  and  cussed  and  cussed. 

But  laughter  can  not  help  passing  into  anger  and  a  sense 
of  gross  outrage,  when  the  real  significance  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's car-end  harangues  is  fully  taken  in.  For  here  is  a 
private  citizen  assuming  that  he  has  supreme  political  power. 
Here  is  an  ex-President  shoving  aside  the  actual  President 
as  if  he  were  a  truckman.  Here  is  a  man  who  forever  chat- 
ters about  the  square  deal,  yet  who  treats  his  own  friend 
and  the  chief  of  his  own  party  with  absolute  unfairness, 
pushes  himself  forward  as  the  only  true  fountain  of  justice, 
announces  what  "I  will  do"  just  as  though  his  being  elected 
President  next  time  were  already  settled,  and  bears  himself 
throughout  as  a  peculiarly  repellent  combination  of  dema- 
gogue and  dictator. 

The  thing  goes  beyond  a  display  of  bad  taste.  As  such  it 
is  shocking,  but  it  is,  besides,  an  exhibition  of  moral  impu- 
dence. "I  will  make  the  corporations  come  to  time,"  shouted 
Roosevelt  to  the  mob.  But  did  he  not  really  mean  that  he 
would  make  them  come  down  with  the  cash  to  elect  him. 
as  he  did  before  ?  For  a  man  with  Mr.  Roosevelt's  proved 
record  it  is  simply  disgusting  humbug  for  him  to  rant  about 
the  corporations  upon  whose  treasurers  he  fawned  when  he 
was  President  and  wanted  their  money  for  his  campaign. 
Does  he  think  that  nobody  has  a  memory  which  goes  back  to 
the  life  insurance  investigations,  and  that  everybody  has 
forgotten  the  $50,000  taken  from  widows  and  orphans  and 
added  to  Theodore  Roosevelt's  political  corruption  fund? 
Did  he  not  take  a  big  check  from  the  Beef  Trust,  and  glad 
to  get  it?  And  now  he  is  going  to  make  the  corporations 
come  to  time !  One  can  have  respect  for  a  sincere  radical, 
for  an  honest  fanatic,  for  an  agitator  or  leveler  who  believes 
that  he  is  doing  God's  will ;  but  it  is  hard  to  be  patient  with 
a  man  who  talks  big  but  acts  mean,  whose  eye  is  always  to 
the  main  chance  politically,  and  who  lets  no  friendship,  no 
generosity,  no  principle,  no  moral  scruple  stand  for  a  moment 
between  himself  and  the  goal  upon  which  he  has  set  his  over- 
mastering ambition. 

Such    wild    and    whirling    words    as    Mr.    Roosevelt    uttered 


yesterday  are  a  curse  to  public  life.  They  arouse  passion 
without  directing  it.  They  give  no  one  a  clear  idea  of  what 
the  speaker  meant,  except  that  he  sought  to  inflame  the 
crowd  and  make  mischief.  He  fulminates  against  crooked 
men.  He  is  going  to  "cinch"  the  crooks.  Why  not  be  spe- 
cific? Whom  does  he  mean?  Even  Mr.  Roosevelt  can  not 
intend  us  to  understand  that  he  will  be  detective,  police, 
magistrate,  jury,  jailer,  all  in  one,  and  will  get  after  every 
burglar  and  swindler  in  the  land.  No  ;  his  crooks  are  polit- 
ical crooks.  What  he  wants  the  crowd  to  understand  is  that 
he  is  with  them  in  their  present  wrath  against  men  who 
go  into  politics  to  make  money,  or  who  advance  by  political 
corruption,  or  who  are  notorious  as  unscrupulous  machine 
politicians.  Yet  this  champion  of  purity,  this  roarer  for  polit- 
ical virtue,  is  the  man  who  was  for  years,  when  in  public  life, 
hand  in  glove  with  the  worst  political  corruptionists  of  his 
day;  who  toadied  to  Piatt,  who  praised  Quay,  who  paid  court 
to  Hanna ;  under  him  as  President,  Aldrich  rose  to  the 
height  of  his  power,  always  on  good  terms  with  Roosevelt ;  it 
was  Roosevelt  who,  in  1906,  wrote  an  open  letter  urging  the 
reelection  of  Speaker  Cannon,  against  whom  mutterings  had 
then  begun  to  rise  ;  it  was  Roosevelt  who  asked  Harriman  to 
come  to  the  White  House  secretly,  who  took  his  money  to 
buy  votes  in  New  York,  and  who  afterwards  wrote  to  "My 
Dear  Sherman" — yes,  the  same  Sherman — reviling  the  capi- 
talist to  whom  he  had  previously  written  saying:  "You  and 
I  are  practical  men."  If  Roosevelt  is  the  great  cincher  of 
crooks,  why  didn't  he  cinch  them  when  he  was  shaking  hands 
with  them? 

It  is  no  pleasant  duty  to  say  these  things  of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
We  had  hoped  that  time  and  reflection  had  sobered  him ; 
and  that  his  Western  speeches  would  show  him  capable  of 
taking  an  elevated  political  leadership.  But  whatever  he 
may  do  in  his  set  addresses,  it  is  plain  that  he  means  en 
route  to  stir  the  popular  heart  by  appeals  in  his  very  worst 
vein.  His  leaping  back  into  his  old  role  is  both  indecent  and 
dangerous.  It  is  indecent  because,  in  utter  disregard  of 
all  propriety  and  of  personal  and  political  fair  play,  he  rushes 
upon  the  next  presidency  as  if  it  were  already  his,  and  boasts 
of  the  great  things  he  is  going  to  do  ;  it  is  dangerous  because 
the  more  the  mob  yells  approval  of  his  reckless  speech,  the 
more  reckless  it  will  become.  It  is  evident  that  there  are 
troublous  times  ahead  of  the  sober  and  steady  people  of  this 
country  in  dealing  with  this  man  who  came  back  to  "help 
solve  our  problems,"  and  is  proceeding  to  do  it  by  making 
them  more  difficult  than  before.  There  is  nothing  to  do  but 
to  face  him  squarely  and  tell  the  truth  about  him.  The  taste 
of  his  quality  which  he  gave  yesterday  will  no  doubt  delight 
the  crowd,  but  it  leaves  sensible  and  patriotic  citizens  aghast. 
They  are  startled  by  the  thought  that  we  may  fall  into  the 
hands  of  this  braggart  in  whom  self-seeking  is  so  finely 
blended    with   hypocrisy. 


The  Outlook  of  September  3  contains  an  answer  to 
this  article,  dated  Cheyenne,  August  27,  and  signed  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Roosevelt  begins  by  quoting 
part  of  the  Post  article.  Then  he  declares  that  the 
Evening  Post  "is  not  in  itself  sufficiently  important  to 
warrant  an  answer,"  but  that  "as  representing  a  class 
whose  hostility  it  is  necessary  to  reckon  with  in  any 
general  movement  for  decent  government,  it  is  worth 
while  to  speak  of  it."  After  describing  this  class  as 
made  up  of  wealthy  people  and  of  "intellectual  hangers- 
on  of  wealthy  people,"  Mr.  Roosevelt  goes  on  to  say: 

In  the  struggle  for  honest  politics  there  is  no  more  a  place 
for  the  liar  than  there  is  for  the  thief,  and  in  a  movement 
designed  to  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  thief  but  little 
good  can  be  derived  from  the  assistance  of  the  liar.  Of 
course,  objection  will  be  made  to  my  use  of  this  language. 
My  answer  is  that  I  am  using  it  merely  scientifically  and 
descriptively  because  no  other  terms  express  the  facts  with 
the  necessary  precision.  In  the  article  in  which  the  Post  goes 
to  the  defense  of  those  in  present  control  of  the  Republican 
party  in  New  York  State  whom  it  has  affected  to  oppose  in 
the  past,  the  Evening  Post,  through  whatever  editor  personally 
wrote   the   article,   practiced   every   known    form   of   mendacity. 

Then,  referring  to  the  statement  in  the  Evening 
Post's  article  of  Roosevelt's  invitation  to  Harriman  to 
visit  him  secretly  at  the  White  House  and  of  his  taking 
money  to  buy  votes  in  New  York,  and  quoting  his 
letter  "you  and  I  are  practical  men,"  Mr.  Roosevelt 
goes  on  to  say : 

Not  only  in  every  important  statement  is  this  sentence 
false,  but  the  writer  who  wrote  it  knew  it  was  false.  As  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  every  man  visited  the  White  House 
openly,  and  Mr.  Harriman  among  those.  I  took  no  money 
from  Mr.  Harriman  secretly  or  openly  to  buy  votes  or 
any  other  purpose.     Whoever  wrote  the  article  in  the  E: 
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Post  in  question  knew  that  this  was  the  foulest  and  basest 
lie   when   he   wrote  the  sentence. 


The  statement  of  the  Evening  Post  is  not  only  false  and 
malicious,  is  not  only  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  facts,  but 
is  such  that  it  could  only  have  been  made  by  a  man  who, 
knowing  the  facts,  deliberately  intended  to  pervert  them. 
Such  an  act  stands  on  a  level  of  infamy  with  the  worst  act 
ever  performed  by  a  corrupt  member  of  a  legislature,  or  a 
cit3*  official,  and  stamps  the  writer  with  the  same  moral  brand 
that  stamps  the  bribe-taker.  *  *  *  Practically  every  state- 
ment made     *     *     *     is  a  falsehood. 

The  article  speaks  of  my  having  attacked  corporations  and 
*  *  *  of  my  having  sought  to  inflame  the  mob  and  make 
mischief.  *  *  *  It  is  but  another  instance  of  the  peculiar 
baseness,  the  peculiar  moral  obliquity,  of  the  Evening  Post 
that  it  should  pervert  the  truth  in  so  shameless  a  fashion. 


Now  for  some  of  the  basic  facts : 

From   Theodore    Roosevelt's   speech    at   Osawatomie,    Kansas,    August 
31,    1910. 

We  must  drive  the  special  interests  out  of  politics.  That 
is  one  of  our  tasks  today. 

Corporate  expenditures  for  political  purposes,  and  especially 
such  expenditures  by  public  service  corporations,  have  sup- 
plied one  of  the  principal  sources  of  corruption  in  our  polit- 
ical affairs. 

It  is  necessary  that  laws  should  be  passed  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  corporate  funds  directly  or  indirectly  for  political 
purposes ;  it  is  still  more  necessary  that  such  law:s  should  be 
thoroughly  enforced. 

It  is  particular^  important  that  all  moneys  received  or 
expended  for  campaign  purposes  should  be  publicly  accounted 
for,  not  only  after  election,  but  before  election  as  well. 

From   Theodore    Roosevelt's    letter    of    October    4,    1904,    to    Edward 
H.  Harriman. 

Now,  my  dear  sir,  you  and  I  are  practical  men,  and  you 

are   on   the   ground   and  know   the   conditions   better   than    I 

do.     If  you  think  there  is  any   danger  of  your  visit   to   me 

causing  trouble,   or   if  you   think   there   is   nothing  special   I 

should  be  informed  about,  or  no  matter  in  which  I  could  give 

aid,  why,  of  course,  give  up  the  visit  for  the  time  being,  and 

then  a  few  weeks  hence,  before  I  write  my  message,  I  shall 

get  you  to  come  down  to  discuss  certain  government  matters 

not  connected  with  the  campaign. 

From     Edward     H.     Harriman's     confidential     statement     to     Sidney 
Webster. 

About  a  week  before  the  election  in  the  autumn  of  1904, 
when  it  looked  certain  that  the  State  ticket  would  go  Demo- 
cratic and  was  doubtful  as  to  Roosevelt  himself,  he,  the 
President,  sent  me  a  request  to  go  to  Washington  -  to  confer 
upon  the  political  conditions  in  New  York  State.  I  complied, 
and  he  told  me  he  understood  the  campaign  could  not  be 
successfully  carried  on  without  sufficient  money,  and  asked  if 
I  could  help  them  in  raising  the  necessary  funds,  as  the 
national  committee,  under  control  of  Chairman  Cortelyou, 
had  utterly  failed  of  obtaining  them,  and  there  was  a  large 
amount  due  from  them  to  the  New  York  State  Committee. 
We  talked  over  what  could  be  done  for  Depew,  and  finally 
he  agreed  that  if  found  necessary  he  would  appoint  him  as 
Ambassador  to  Paris. 

With  full  belief  that  he,  the  President,  would  keep  his 
agreement,  I  came  back  to  New  York,  sent  for  Treasurer 
Bliss,  who  told  me  that  I  was  their  last  hope,  and  that  they 
had  exhausted  every  -other  resource.  In  his  presence  I 
called  up  an  intimate  friend  of  Senator  Depew,  told  him  that 
it  was  necessary  in  order  to  carry  New  York  State  that 
$200,000  should  be  raised  at  once,  and  if  he  would  help  I 
would  subscribe  $50,000.  After  a  few  w7ords  over  the  tele- 
phone the  gentleman  said  he  would  let  me  know,  which  he 
did  probably  in  three  or  four  hours,  with  the  result  that  the 
whole  amount,  including  my  subscription,  had  been  raised. 

The  checks  were  given  to  Treasurer  Bliss,  who  took  them 
to  Chairman  Cortelyou.  If  there  were  any  among  them  of 
life  insurance  companies,  or  any  other  like  organizations,  of 
course,  Cortelyou  must  have  informed  the  President.  I  do 
not  know  who  the  subscribers  were  other  than  the  friend  of 
Depew,  who  was  an  individual.  This  amount  enabled  the 
New  Y'ork  State  Committee  to  continue  its  work,  with  the 
result  that  at  least  50,000  votes  were  turned  in  the  city  of 
New  York  alone,  making  a  difference  of  100,000  votes  in  the 
general  result. 


Exposition  Prospects. 

The  State  legislature  in  special  session  at  Sacra- 
mento exhibits,  as  we  write  on  Wednesday,  a  commend- 
able disposition  with  respect  to  the  Pacific-Panama 
Exposition  project.  The  disposition  toward  San  Fran- 
cisco is  wholly  friendly  and  favorable.  The  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco  will  be  authorized  to  raise  the 
sum  of  $5,000,000  for  the  exposition  through  a  bond 
issue.  The  State  will  provide  another  $5,000,000. 
These  sums,  with  the  $7,500,000  now  assured  through 
private  subscription,  will  make  a  fund  of  $17,500,000 — 
enough  to  assure  the  success  of  the  fair  on  a  large 
scale. 

It  would  appear  that  with  such  a  foundation  we 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  indorsement 
from  the  national  government  essential  to  the  securing 
of  foreign  participation  in  the  exposition.  But  we  may 
as  well  recognize  that  there  are  effective  forces  in  oppo- 
sition. New  Orleans  will  not  be  able  to  match  San 
Francisco  in  the  money  phase  of  the  competition,  but  it 


will  have  the  support  of  the  solid  South  in  Congress 
and  it  will  have  the  support  of  powerful  transportation 
and  other  interests  more  directly  interested  in  holding 
the  exposition  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  than  on 
the  shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Pacific  Coast  rep- 
resentation at  Washington  will  be  solid  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  it  will  not  match  in  numbers  and  power  the 
representation  of  the  South,  naturally  solid  for  New 
Orleans.  Sentiment,  the  arguments  of  propriety,  will 
combine  with  the  financial  argument  in  favor  of  San 
Francisco,  and  backed  by  these  forces  we  ought  to  win. 
How7ever,  serious  damage  has  been  done  to  our  cause 
by  the  ill-timed  expressions  of  disgruntled  and  fault- 
finding citizens.  Mr.  Spreckels's  denunciation  of  San 
Francisco,  widely  circulated  in  the  East,  as  a  city  given 
over  to  moral  degeneracy  has  put  an  effective  even 
though  slanderous  argument  into  the  hands  of  our 
rivals.  Likewise  the  extravagant  statements  with  re- 
spect to  the  political  conditions  of  the  State  uttered  by 
Mr.  Hiram  Johnson  in  his  late  campaign  have  given 
help  to  the  boosters  for  New  Orleans.  It  is  indeed  a 
pity  that  in  this  great  enterprise  we  must  contend  with 
bogies  of  misrepresentation  and  falsehood  raised  by 
men  who  ought  to  have  been  strong  and  helpful  on 
the  side  of  California.  But  even  these  handicaps  we 
think  will  be  overcome'.  There  is  a  profound  force  in 
the  justice  of  our  appeal  for  governmental  cooperation, 
and  in  the  end  we  believe  that  it  will  carrv  the  daw 


The  Choice  of  Senator. 

The  primary  vote  for  United  States  senator  in  Cali- 
fornia gave  A.  G.  Spalding  thirty  counties  and  63,461 
votes;  John  D.  Works,  the  candidate  of  the  Lincoln- 
Roosevelt  League,  twenty-two  counties  and  64.961 
votes;  and  E.  A.  Meserve  five  counties  and  52.553 
votes,  with  a  tie  in  one  county.  The  primary  vote  was 
advisory,  and  under  the  State  law  the  choice  between 
candidates,  which  the  people  did  not  make,  must  be  left 
to  the  preference  of  the  members  of  both  houses  of  the 
legislature,  subject  to  restrictions  as  to  persons. 

The  statutes  which  govern  the  choice  of  a  senator 
in  Congress  are  both  Federal  and  State.  The  United 
States  law  prescribes  "that  each  house  of  a  State 
legislature  shall  openly,  by  a  viva  voce  vote  of  each 
member,  present  the  name  of  one  person  for  senator 
from  such  State ;  and  the  name  of  the  person  voted  for, 
who  receives  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes 
cast  in  each  house  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal,  etc." 
There  are  no  Federal  restrictions  limiting  the  choice 
of  any  member  of  the  legislature  voting.  He  may  cast 
his  ballot  for  whom  he  pleases. 

State  primary  laws  are  more  specific  as  to  the  duties 
of  legislators;  and  the  one  in  Oregon  compelled  a 
Republican  senate  and  house  to  elect  a  Democrat.  In 
this  State  the  material  statute  reads  as  follows : 

Party  candidates  for  the  office  of  United  States  senator 
shall  have  their  names  placed  on  the  official  primary  election 
ballots  of  their  respective  parties  in  the  manner  herein  pro- 
vided for  State  offices ;  provided,  however,  that  the  vote  for 
candidates  for  United  States  senators  shall  be  an  advisory' 
vote  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  sentiment  of  the 
voters  in  the  respective  senatorial  and  assembly  districts  in 
the  respective  parties :  providing  further  that  members  of  the 
legislature  shall  be  at  liberty  to  vote  either  for  the  choice  of 
their  respective  districts  expressed  at  said  primary  election, 
or  for  the  candidate  for  United  States  senator  who  shall  have 
received  the  indorsement  of  their  party  at  such  primary  elec- 
tion in  the  greatest  number  of  districts  electing  members  of 
such  party  to  the  legislature. 

There  are  eighty  assembly  districts  in  California,  of 
which  John  D.  Works,  as  candidate  for  senator,  has 
the  advisory  support  of  about  26  per  cent  and  A.  G. 
Spalding  of  a  fraction  under  36  per  cent.  On  the 
popular  ballot  these  candidates  are  within  500  votes  of 
a  tie.  Nothing  in  the  primary  law  suggests  popular 
majorities  as  a  basis  of  election;  each  senator  and 
assemblyman  is  "at  liberty"  either  to  vote  as  his  dis- 
trict advised  or  for  the  man  who  received  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  greatest  number  of  districts.  In  either 
case,  Spalding  would  be  ahead  of  Works,  the  man 
whom  the  Fresno  Republican  ignorantly  speaks  of  as 
the  "senator-elect." 

There  is  no  senator-elect.  Senators  are  not  chosen 
by  popular  vote;  and  considering  that  the  highest  au- 
thority, the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  declares 
(Article  I,  Section  3)  that  "the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  composed  of  two  senators  from  each 
State,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof  for  six  years," 
it  might  be  well  to  inquire  how  the  freedom  of  legis- 
lative choice  can  be  hampered  at  all  by  a  State  enact- 
ment? May  not  the  California  legislature  vote  for 
whatever  citizen  it  chooses  for  United  States  senator? 


And  in  view  of  the  indecisive  nature  of  the  advisor; 
Ante,  would  it  not  be  wise  policy  to  do  so? 


A  Failure  and  Why. 

News  dispatches  for  several  days  have  recited 
melodramatic  story  of  disappointment  culminating  ii 
an  attempt  at  suicide  in  New  York  City,  with  a  Mi 
Vera  Fitch  of  California  in  the  more  or  less  heroj 
role.  It  appears  that  Miss  Fitch  has  aspired  to  a  literar 
career,  but  that  she  has  failed  in  finding  a  market  icy 
the  products  of  her  pen.  Chagrin  and  poverty  followi 
failure,  then  came  an  attempt  at  self-destruction.  Bli 
before  attempting  to  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil  Mis 
Fitch  formulated  a  statement  of  her  motives  for  sui 
cide,  intended  to  be  dramatically  effective,  and  indeec 
so  accepted  by  the  yellow  newspapers,  although  to  th 
critical  eye  it  is  less  reflective  of  pathos  than  of  an  over 
wrought  vanity.  According  to  Miss  Fitch,  it  is  impos 
sible  for  a  young  woman  to  be  successful  in  New  Yori 
in  the  literary  sphere  without  sacrifices  impossible  t 
virtuous  character.  She  paints  a  very  black  picture 
plainly  reflective  of  her  own  failure  and  designed  t 
justify  her  tragic  plan  of  escape  from  an  intolerabl 
position. 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  which  is  the  more  repre 
hensible,  the  affectation  or  the  downright  falsehoo 
of  this  presentment.  Miss  Fitch  failed  not  becai 
she  had  to  choose  between  shame  and  success,  1 
because  she  had  attempted  something  clean  beyo 
her  reach.  If  instead  of  aiming  at  literature,  the  mj 
uncertain  and  difficult  of  all  professional  callings,  sh 
had  tried  something  within  the  sphere  of  her  capabili 
ties,  she  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  on  in  Xe\ 
York.  Thousands,  even  hundreds  of  thousands,  o 
virtuous  women  are  pursuing  successful  careers  i 
New  York  because  they  have  taken  up  kinds  of  wor 
which  they  are  competent  to  do.  The  situation  is  pre 
cisely  the  same  as  in  San  Francisco  and  in  every  othe 
city.  The  person  who  is  willing  to  do  work  which  th 
world  wants  done,  and  which  he  or  she  is  competer 
to  do,  commonly  has  no  great  difficulty  in  finding  eit 
ployment,  and  none  at  all  in  being  successful  in  i 
The  person  who  insists  upon  doing  something  whic 
nobody  wants  done,  or  which  he  is  not  capable  of  doin| 
is  certain  of  failure.  It  is  not  the  inherent  circun 
stances  that  are  at  fault,  but  lack  of  judgment  c 
excess  of  false  pride  on  the  part  of  the  seeker  after 
career.  Of  course,  all  the  world  would  like  to  succee 
in  one  or  another  of  the  notably  elevated  spheres  ( 
effort.  But  success  in  these  higher  occupations  is  n< 
for  everybody;  it  is  for  a  limited  few  of  special  gif 
and  powers.  The  world  of  common  sense  does  not  f 
to  the  strychnine  bottle  because  the  higher  paths  < 
life  are  not  open  to  them;  they  seek  the  kind  of  woi 
which  they  are  capable  of  doing.  No  doubt  Ml! 
Fitch,  while  a  failure  in  literature,  might  have  bee 
entirely  successful  in  some  useful  and  honorable  en 
ployment  in  a  less  elevated  sphere. 

The  careers  of  a  multitude  of  California  women 
various   ways   of   life   in   the   metropolis   give   the  1 
to   the   melodramatic   statement   of  this   would-be   su 
cide.     We  all  know  of  dozens  of  instances  of  wortt 
and  even  eminent  success  on  the  part  of  young  worn 
in  New  York,  without  moral  concession  of  any  kin 
Take  the  case  of  Maude  Adams,  who  has  won  her  wi 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  her  profession  without  ai 
other  aid  than  that  of  industry  and  talent.     Others  ha 
succeeded,   if   not   in   such   eminent   measure,    at   lea 
notably  and  worthily.     The  truth  is  that  there  is  I 
possible    success    without    the    qualities    which    1 
Fitch    declares    must    be    sacrificed    if    success    is 
be  attained.     There  is  no  profession  save  that  of  tl 
harlot  in  which  rectitude  is  not  only  a  desired  but 
necessary  factor.     To  talk  about  a  woman  being  su 
cessful  through  shameless  moral  concession  is  to  ta 
the  sheerest  nonsense,  because  the  fact  of  concessi 
is  the  positive  proof  of  complete  and  abject  failure. 

The  world  as  a  rule  is  not  very  hospitable  to  hi, 
pretensions.     It  demands  of  those  who  present  thei 
selves  in  the  name  of  literature  and  art  something  mo 
than   the   longing  for  distinction.     At  the  same  tin 
the  world  is  waiting  and  hungry  for  talent,  and  wh 
it  presents  itself  there  is  eagerness  to   appropriate 
and   readiness   to    reward   it.     If   Miss    Fitch    were 
woman  of  common  sense  she  would  quickly  have  d> 
covered  that  her  failure  in  the  literary  sphere  was  d    ' 
to  her  own  deficiencies,  and  if  she  had  been  made 
the  right  kind  of  stuff  she  would  have  readdressed  h 
energies  to  something  within  the  range  of  her  powe 
Her  own   statement,  coupled  with  attempt  at   suicic 
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is  a  sufficient  demonstration  of  the  lack  of  moral  hardi- 
hood ;  it  sufficiently  explains  her  failure. 


Demoralizing  and  Disreputable. 

There  comes  to  the  Argonaut  an  unpleasant  story 
from  Los  Angeles.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  in  the 
recent  primary  campaign  the  local  managers  of 
the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League  employed  a  consider- 
able number  of  youths  connected  with  the  high 
school,  local  business  colleges,  and  the  like  to  work 
at  the  polls  on  election  day,  paying  them  for  this 
service  the  sum  of  five  dollars  each.  It  is  with 
no  wish  to  criticize  particular  persons,  much  less  a 
particular  faction,  that  we  denounce  this  procedure  as 
disreputable  beyond  all  measure  and  all  precedent.  Let 
us  ask  what  possible  good  can  be  brought  about  through 
the  success  of  any  scheme  of  politics  that  will  compen- 
sate for  this  demoralizing  lesson  in  political  corruption 
— a  lesson  administered  in  impressive  form  to  a  group 
of  youths  at  the  very  threshold  of  their  lives.  What  is 
the  effect  upon  a  boy  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  or  twenty 
to  be  paid  in  money  by  a  political  manager  for  a 
political  service  rendered  in  the  interest  of  a  party  con- 
cerning whose  aims  he  can  have  no  real  knowledge  or 
sympathy?  It  teaches  him  that  politics  is  a  game 
which  may  be  pursued  even  under  moral  pretensions 
by  sordid  means.  It  tends  to  demoralize  his  political 
character  at  the  very  foundation  of  his  political  life. 
It  commits  him  to  a  way  of  thinking  and  doing  in 
politics  bound  in  the  nature  of  things  to  confuse  his 
judgment  and  to  debase  his  manhood.  We  repeat,  for 
we  would  not  be  misunderstood,  that  it  is  not  to  dis- 
credit a  faction  that  we  denounce  this  procedure.  We 
would  denounce  it  if  it  were  done  by  anybody  in  any 
interest.  We  cry  aloud  in  censure  of  it  because  it  is 
a  violation  of  every  consideration  which  should  limit 
the  activities  of  political  huckstering. 

The  high  school  and  college  boys  of  today  are  the 
men  of  tomorrow.  The  lessons  impressed  upon  youth 
must  be  worked  out  in  effects  upon  political  character. 
To  be  instructed  that  it  is  legitimate  or  permissible  to 
accept  money  for  a  personal  political  service  is  to 
receive  a  lesson  in  political  degeneracy,  all  the  more 
ruinous  because  associated  with  presumptions  of  moral 
purity  and  patriotic  intention.  No  obligation  can  be 
named  comparable  with  that  which  rests  upon  each 
generation  of  training  up  the  generation  which  is  to 
Ifollow.  And  there  is  in  modern  society  no  function 
more  important  than  the  political  function.  A  youth 
taught  that  it  is  right  to  hire  out  for  money  to  a  polit- 
ical manager  and  in  promotion  of  a  political  cause,  is 
I  youth  to  whom  has  been  administered  a  moral  poison 
probably  fatal  to  wholesome,  independent,  undefiled 
patriotic  character.  The  wonder  is  that  anybody 
should  be  found  with  intelligence  sufficient  to  organize 
i  political  campaign  and  at  the  same  time  without  the 
noral  instinct  to  recoil  from  methods  revolting  to 
:very  decent  impulse. 


iThe  Circulation  Boomer. 
While  there  never  was  any  doubt  of  the  advertising 
/alue  of  the  colonel's  Western  trip,  the  public  had  sup- 
posed him  to  be,  as  usual,  the  beneficiary.    The  idea  was 
hat  he  had  gone  into  politics  again  and  was  holding 
he  public  eye  with   a  view  to  a  third  term.     But  it 
ieenis  that  he  is  traveling  at  the  expense  of  the  Outlook 
Svith  a  view  to  subscribers.     It  all  came  out  in  answer 
'o  a  question  roughly  put  to  him  by  a  man  at  Fargo  as 
■o  who  was  paying  the  cost  of  his  journey,  whereupon 
he  flurried  colonel  admitted  that  it  was  the  magazine 
,if  which   he   was   one  of  the   editors.     It  must   have 
neen    with    some    difficulty    that     he     refrained     from 
riding:    "Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe." 
•   To  those  who  have  noted  the  policy  of  the  Outlook, 
hings  that  the  colonel  has  said  on  his  trip  and  some 
lie  has  omitted  to   say,   all  of  which  have   amazed   a 
liscriminating    public,    are    now    explained.     He    was 
talking  as   a   salesman.     For   instance,   it   would   have 
ieen  natural  for  him  as  a  man  and  a  Republican  to 
■  peak  well,  whenever  the  chance  offered,  of  President 
I  "aft,  his  friend  and  official  legatee.     But  the  Outlook 
rid  Taft  are  at  odds;   and  the  colonel,  being  on  the 
oad  for  that  interesting  weekly  and  one  of  its  editors 
>  boot,  had  to  remember  what  was  wanted  of  him,  so 
e  damned  the  Taft  administration  with  faint  praise. 
Ve  must  not  blame  the  colonel.     He  was  there  to  cry 
p  the  Outlook's  wares,  not  to  cry  them  down;  and  he 
ould   not   be   expected   by   any   reasonable   person   to 
juarrel    with    his   private   car.     The   magazine    is    in- 
I  argent,  so  the  salesman,  whatever  his  own  politics  may 


be,  boomed  insurgent  policies;  Dr.  Abbott  favors  cer- 
tain public  men  and  is  opposed  to  others,  and  the 
colonel,  from  the  car  platform,  was  blithely  acquies- 
cent; and  all  along  the  route  he  did  not  deviate  a  hair's 
breadth  from  the  policy,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
methods  of  tariff-making  which  the  Outlook  developed 
while  its  distinguished  solicitor  was  temporarily  out 
of  politics. 

It  is  not  every  magazine  that  can  have  an  ex-Presi- 
dent on  its  subscription  staff,  nor  is  it  every  ex- 
President  who  can  do  so  many  advertising  stunts  as  the 
colonel  has  achieved.  True,  he  has  not  openly  and 
visibly  canvassed.  The  best  drummers  are  never  too 
obvious  in  their  work.  The  art  of  the  book  agent  shies 
at  too  bold  a  delivery.  But  every  man  who  got  in- 
terested at  the  colonel's  car-end  suggestions  knew 
where  to  find  more.  It  was  not  overlooked,  especially 
in  the  presence  of  those  members  of  Dr.  Abbott's 
writing  and  business  staff  who  made  up  the  traveling 
party,  that  the  contributing  editor  of  that  magazine 
was  talking  and  that  a  story  of  his  reception  along  the 
way  would  find  an  authorized  place  in  print.  There 
was  many  a  note  sounded  from  the  car  platform  that 
would  be  "continued  in  our  next"  with  special  rates 
for  clubs.  And  so  the  great  advertising  tour  went 
merrily  on.  Of  course  the  colonel  dressed  his  part, 
as  any  keen-witted  salesman  would.  He  was  the  silk- 
hatted  and  frock-coated  ex-President  in  New  York  and 
Ohio;  his  garb  was  a  bit  more  unconventional  farther 
West  as  befitted  a  foe  of  the  "special  interests,"  and  he 
got  into  the  habit  of  stepping  down  on  the  depot  plat- 
form and  shaking  hands;  and  when  he  reached  the 
cattle  ranges  and  mining  camps  he  mounted  a  bronco 
and  rode  before  the  grand  stand  in  one  place,  and,  in 
another,  when  it  rained,  he  gave  up  the  speaking  stand 
to  the  women  and  went  out  in  the  downpour  to  have 
his  back  slapped  by  the  men.  In  Cheyenne  and  Fargo 
the  Outlook  ought  to  have  got  a  thousand  subscribers, 
in  spite  of  the  long-established  preference  at  those 
literary  centres  for  the  Police  Gazette  and  Sage  Brush 
Philosophy. 

It  will  soon  be  California's  turn  to  subscribe.  Here 
the  colonel  will  put  on  his  mortar-board  and  lecture 
at  the  State  University;  and  every  aspiring  young  man 
who  fails  to  enter  his  name  on  the  Outlook's  swelling 
list  will  fail  to  show  that  appreciation  of  the  distin- 
guished visitor's  mission  which  the  finest  advertising 
stunt  of  the  country  has  ever  seen  since  the  "halcyon 
and  vociferous"  days  of  Barnum  surely  deserves. 


Editorial  Notes. 
We  wish  it  might  -be  borne  in  upon  those  parents, 
guardians,  and  friends  who  at  Oakland  and  elsewhere 
are  urging  high  school  children  to  resist  and  defy  the 
anti-frat  law,  that  they  are  doing  a  mischievous  and 
wicked  thing.  Those  in  authority  have  come  to  the 
conviction  that  the  frat  societies  are  fatal  to  many 
of  the  worthy  purposes  involved  in  public  education. 
They  have  found  that  these  societies  promote  class 
spirit,  stimulate  the  spirit  of  snobbery,  promote  extrav- 
agance in  dress,  and  yield  an  abundant  crop  of  wholly 
unnecessary  jealousies  and  contentions.  Under  this  con- 
viction there  has  been  enacted  a  law  prohibiting  public 
school  children  from  joining  these  fraternal  societies. 
Now,  the  Argonaut  believes  that  the  school  authorities 
are  right;  it  has  seen  enough  of  the  effects  of  the 
fraternal  scheme  as  related  to  the  public  schools  to  be 
convinced  that  it  produces  many  mischiefs  and  no  good 
of  any  kind.  But  whether  right  or  wrong,  it  is  the  law; 
and  whether  right  or  -wrong,  being  the  law,  it  should 
be  obeyed.  Children  have  no  right  to  question  the 
law;  their  part  is  to  obey  it.  Now,  those  fool  parents, 
and  fool  guardians,  and  fool  friends  who  are  urging 
boys  and  girls  to  defy  this  law  are  in  effect  teaching 
for  the  youth  under  their  influence  a  lesson  of  disrespect 
to  authority,  a  lesson  tending  to  the  destruction  of 
respect  for  law  and  of  the  spirit  of  patriotism  itself. 
The  best  lesson  that  any  boy  or  girl  ever  gets  in  school 
is  the  lesson  of  obedience  to  authority,  in  other  words, 
of  discipline.  Those  who  counsel  defiance  of  the  frat 
law  would  rob  children  subject  to  their  influence  of 
this  best  of  all  effects  of  school  training. 


Following  a  decision  of  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals  against  a  concern  which  tried  to  force  its 
employees  into  a  union  of  its  own  devising,  Judge  Goff 
of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  has  granted  an  in- 
junction against  the  striking  cloakmakers.  He  holds 
that  a  labor  union  which  interferes  with  business,  es- 
pecially by  coercing  employes  and  "picketing"  the  place 


where  open-shop  methods  are  in  vogue,  becomes  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade  and  is  therefore  un- 
lawful. This  decision,  which  deals  a  vital  blow  to 
labor  tyranny  is,  of  course,  bitterly  resented  by  Gom- 
pers,  who  still  smarts  under  his  failure  to  get  Congress 
to  exempt  labor  organizations  from  the  penalties  against 
coercion. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


San  Francisco's  Water  Supply. 

•  San  Francisco,  September  1,  1910. 

The  Commonwealth  Club  of  San  Francisco,  voting  on  the 
question  of  a  water  supply  from  Hetch  Hetchy,  decided  first, 
that  the  national  park  system  will  endure  permanently ;  and 
second,  that  the  main  features  of  a  national  park  should  be 
subject  to  appropriation  at  any  time.  As  the  survival  of  either 
of  these  propositions  means  the  destruction  of  the  other,  and 
as  the  members  of  the  club  accurately  reflected  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people  of  San  Francisco,  it  is  evident  that  this 
city  has  been  .controlled,  in  the  water  question,  by  the  emo- 
tions, and  not  by  the  intellect. 

It  seems  to  be  time  for  San  Francisco  to  give  sober  and 
accurate  consideration  to  this  vital  question.  She  has  voted 
$45,000,000  as  an  initial  expense,  blindly,  and  without  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  Tuolumne  supply  amounts  to,  or  of  what 
its  cost  will  be.  The  official  record  of  the  drainage  of  the 
Tuolumne  basin  is  supplied  by  the  gaugings  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  at  La  Grange,  and  is  as  follows : 

1S96  daily    mean    flow   2342    second    feet 

1897  "  "         "       3364 

1898  "  "        "       1182 

1899  ' 2315 

1900 2160 

1901  "  "         "  3537 

1902  "  "         "  2178 

1903  "  "         "  2723 

1904 3948 

1905  "  "         "  1995 

1906 4990 

1907 5130 

1908 1440 

Of  this  flow,  the  Modesto  and  the  Turlock  irrigation  dis- 
tricts by  appropriation  have  secured  a  prior  right  to  2350 
second  feet  a  day;  and  this  right  was  guaranteed  to  them  by 
San  Francisco  by  a  stipulation  entered  into  as  a  prerequisite 
to  obtaining  the  Garfield  permit  to  enter  the  Yosemite  Na- 
tional Park. 

Analysis  of  the  above  gaugings  shows  that  the  run-off  of 
1S96  was  less  than  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  irrigation 
districts;  1897  gave  a  surplus  sufficient  for  2,000,000  people 
for  three  years.  Then  follows  a  continuous  series  of  six 
years,  1S9S-1903,  which  give  no  surplus  above  2350  second 
feet.  The  excess  of  1901  and  of  1903  are  required  to  bring 
the  deficit  of  the  other  four  years  of  this  series  up  to  the 
amount  that  the  irrigation   districts   have  appropriated. 

During  the  continuous  series  of  eight  years,  1898-1905, 
there  is  but  one  year,  1904,  which  gives  an  available  surplus, 
and  this  was  sufficient  for  900,000  people  for  eight  years,  if 
no  allowance  is  made  for  the  high  evaporation  of  the  Sierra, 
which  would  have  seriously  reduced  it  during  so  long  a 
period. 

Of  this  entire  series  of  thirteen  years  there  are  but  four 
years— 1897,  1904,  1906,  1907 — which  give  a  surplus  above 
2350  second  feet,  and  over  two-thirds  of  this  surplus  was 
given  by  the  two  extraordinary  wet  years  in  succession — 
1906,  1907. 

In  normal  and  in  dry  seasons  the  run-off  of  the  Tuolumne 
basin  does  not  exceed  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  irriga- 
tion districts.  The  excess  available  above  this  amount  is 
but  the  capricious  run-off  of  an  occasional  wet  year. 

The  above  deductions  show  that  the  foundation  of  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  water  project  is  using  water  which  the  irriga- 
tion districts  have  located.  This  surprising  fact  has  been 
publicly  stated  within  the  knowledge  of  the  engineers  for 
San  Francisco  and  has  not  been  denied  by  them ;  they  have 
simply  tried  to  evade  it.  It  has  been  known  to  a  few  of 
the  promoters  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  water  project,  but  care- 
fully concealed  from  the  general  public. 

Analysis  of  the  brief  filed  by  San  Francisco  in  the  recent 
hearing  before  Secretary  Ballinger  will  show  conclusively 
that  it  is  the  purpose,  at  the  very  opening  of  the  project,  to 
draw  the  main  part  of  the  supply  of  water  for  San  Francisco 
out  of  the  2350  second  feet  located  by  the  irrigation  districts ; 
and  that  it  is  intended  to  continue  this  practice  with  steadily 
growing  encroachment  on  the  irrigation  water-  so  long  as  San 
Francisco  may  draw  water  from  the  Tuolumne.  Under  this 
showing,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  engineers  for  San 
Francisco  absolutely  failed  to  make  any  showing  before  the 
board  of  engineers  at  the  recent  hearing  in  Washington. 

Moreover,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  a  state  of  peace,  we  for- 
get that  the  future  may  see  war,  when  a  long  pipe  line  from 
the  Sierra  would  be  the  object  of  attack,  with  a  view  of 
reducing  San  Francisco. 

Viewing  this  water  question  in  the  broad  aspect  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  State,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  is  an  arid  region,  capable  of  great  agri- 
cultural development  by  the  application  of  water.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  how  much  water  the  Modesto  and  the  Turlock 
irrigation  districts  may  be  able  to  use,  but  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  all  the  mountain  drainage  of  that  locality  for  ulti- 
mate use  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  For  San  Francisco  to 
go  til  is  great  distance  without  necessity  and  deprive  those 
agricultural  lands  of  water  when  an  abundant  supply  flows  to 
waste  past  her  very  doors  is  an  economic  error  of  the  gravest 
ultimate    consequences. 

San  Francisco  has  two  abundant  sources  of  water  supply 
close  at  hand  which  can  be  developed  for  a  small  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  going  to  the  Tuolumne.  The  Iiel  River  drains 
a  great  uninhabited  mountain  forest  reserve.  It  is  being 
developed  by  a  power  company,  which  is  willing  to  make  terms 
for  supplying  San  Francisco.  There  are  no  prior  claimants 
for  the  water.  The  reservoir  site  has  greater  capacity  than 
Hetch  Hetchy.  It  is  estimated  that  60,000,000  gallons  a 
day  can  be  taken  to  the  cities  of  Alameda  County,  and  thru 
connected  with  the  San  Fancisco  system  at  Dumbarton  P. 
for  about  $15,000,000.  This  supply  can  be  develop 
250,000,000  gallons  a   day. 

A  much  greater  supply  can  be  drawn   from   the   S.tc: .l 
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River.  Its  flow,  gauged  by  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, is  given  as  6000  second  feet  a  day  in  the  dryest  season 
ever  gauged.  One-tenth  of  this  flow  will  give  an  abundance 
of  water  for  4,000.000  people.  The  ordinary  low  water  flow 
ranges  from  8000  to  10,000  second  feet  a  day.  The  maxi- 
mum flow  is  given  as  360,000  second  feet  a  day  ;  or  sufficient 
for  thirty  times  the  population  of  the  entire  United  States. 

The  city  of  Sacramento  has  drawn  its  supply  from  this 
river  for  fifty  years ;  and  water  has  been  so  cheap  and 
abundant  there  that  consumption  has  grown  to  289  gallons 
a  day  per  capita,  which  increases  to  330  gallons  a  day  per 
capita  in  summer.  Around  San  Francisco  Bay  the  daily  per 
capita  consumption  runs  from  sixty  to  eighty  gallons  a  day ; 
and  the  monthly  water  rate  is  at  least  double  what  it  is  in 
Sacramento. 

Professor  Hyde,  University  of  California,  has  made  an 
elaborate  study  of  the  Sacramento  River,  at  the  request  of 
Sacramento  City,  to  determine  its  availability  for  filtration, 
which  is  the  developing  modern  method  of  preparing  water 
for  municipal  use  and  which  is  protected  by  the  very  rigid 
laws  of  California  against  pollution  of  streams.  His  investi- 
gation was  summed  up  by  his  statement  that  it  is  one  of  the 
best   streams  in  the   United    States   for   this   purpose. 

Considering  this  supply  for  the  bay  cities,  he  estimates 
that  a  filter  can  be  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento, 
above  the  point  of  brackish  water,  and  two  six-foot  pipe  lines 
of  the  most  expensive  manufacture  laid  to  Berkeley  for 
$20,000,000,  delivering  75,000,000  gallons  a  day,  or  25  per 
cent  more  water  than  San  Francisco  hopes  to  get  by  its  initial 
outlay  of  $45,000,000.  Such  a  supply  would  then  reach  Oak- 
land and  Alameda  and  connect  at  Dumbarton  Point  with  the 
San  Francisco  supply. 

A  series  of  industrial  towns  are  developing  along  the  east- 
ern water-front,  between  Berkeley  and  Antioch,  and  em- 
bracing Richmond,  Vallejo  Junction,  Port  Costa,  and  Martinez. 
The  future,  undoubtedly,  will  see  a  continuous  urban  settle- 
ment covering  this  territory,  for  which  the  Sacramento  River 
forms  the  natural  water  supply.  A  municipal  water  district 
should  include  them,  as  well  as  Berkeley,  Oakland,  Alameda, 
and  San  Francisco. 

Such  a  water  district  can  safeguard  its  future  by  establish- 
ing, when  necessary,  compensation  reservoirs  at  points  in 
the  Sierra,  in  central  or  northern  California,  with  the  view  of 
releasing  water  into  the  streams  to  find  its  way  by  natural 
channels  to  the  filter  plant  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sacramento 
River,  where  the  right  to  take  out  a  like  amount  of  water 
could  never  be  assailed.  Or  arrangements  can  be  made  to 
use  the  outflow  of  electric  power  companies  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  great  expense  of  a  pipe  line  from  the  Sierra  is 
thus  avoided. 

Such  a  reservoir  system  will  be  a  protection  against  any 
possible  season  of  great  drought;  withdrawal  for  irrigation, 
which,  however,  should  be  from  flood  waters  ;  or  of  questions 
regarding  reduction,  of  the  navigability  of  the  stream  during 
low  water.  It  will  give  the  bay  cities  an  abundance  of  cheap, 
soft,  and  pure  water  for  all  times. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  it  is  the  settled  purpose  of  the 
leading  advocates  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  water  project,  having 
entangled  San  Francisco  in  it,  to  push  it  steadily  forward, 
regardless  of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
their  national  park,  of  the  rights  of  San  Joaquin  lands  to 
water  for  future  development,  and  of  the  rights  of  the  people 
around  San  Francisco  Bay  to  the  cheapest  and  most  abundant 
supply  of  pure  water.  George  Edwards. 

-        ■» 

A  Suggestion. 

San  Francisco.  September  2,  1910. 
Editor  Argonaut  :  I  have  read  with  interest  Willis  Polk's 
letter  in  last  week's  Argonaut.  Being  an  old  resident  of  San 
Francisco  and  loyal  to  the  dear  old  place  through  thick  and 
thin,  I  would  like  to  suggest  a  way  to  beautify  the  city  at 
small  expense.  There  are  a  number  of  blocks  around  Xob 
Hill  and  Rincon  Hill  where  the  grades  of  the  streets  render 
them  unfit  for  horse  and  automobile  traffic.  It  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  park  these  streets  for  pedestrians  with  zig- 
zag walks  and  picturesque  lawns  and  gardens  on  the  slopes. 
A  few  red-blooming  geraniums  and  creeping  nasturtiums 
would  certainly  be  a  desirable  improvement  over  the  old 
cobbles  and  wild  grasses  which  those  streets  present  now. 
If  the  Colton-Huntington  residence  site  could  be  turned  into 
a  park  the  improvement  would  be  complete. 

An  Old  San  Franciscan. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


By  Henry  C.  Shelley. 


Among  the  other  problems  confronting  Japan  is  the 
proposed  reform  of  the  printed  characters  of  her  lan- 
guage. So  far  the  empire  has  got  along  in  all  the 
changes  which  have  come  to  her,  social,  political,  and 
industrial,  with  the  old  ideographic  system  of  writing, 
but  so  many  new  words,  phrases,  and  ideas  of  foreign 
origin  and  nature  have  arisen  and  compelled  their  use 
that  the  cumbersome  ancient  characters  of  Chinese  or 
native  source  have  for  many  purposes  become  useless. 
A  plan  proposed  in  Tokyo  is  to  adopt  English  in  addi- 
tion to  the  language  as  used  at  present.  In  the  interest 
of  commerce  both  England  and  America  would,  of 
course,  prefer  this.  Volapuk  and  Esperanto  have  been 
considered,  but  the  scholars  reject  them.  It  is  thought 
that  English  is  going  to  prevail.  Its  increased  use  in 
the  East  and  on  the  European  continent  shows  that  it 
is  crowding  French  as  a  means  of  universal  communi- 
cation. 

The  "thirteen"  superstition  is  not  universal.  Dr. 
Xansen  can  afford  to  laugh  at  it.  The  crew  of  the 
From  on  its  memorable  Xorth  Pole  expedition  con- 
sisted of  thirteen  men,  who,  after  an  absence  of  three 
years,  all  returned  to  their  homes  in  perfect  health, 
despite  the  trials  they  had  gone  through.  Then  on 
December  13,  1893,  the  doctor  records  the  birth  of  a 
litter  of  pups.  "There  were  thirteen — a  curious  coinci- 
dence— thirteen  pups  for  thirteen  men." 
^■^ 

A  menagerie  of  insects  will  soon  be  installed  in  the 
^aris  Museum  of  Xatural  History.  Cages  of  glass, 
nstead  of  steel,  will  be  occupied  by  spiders,  ants,  bees, 
caterpillars,  and  beetles,  instead  of  lions,  tigers,  wolves, 
^nd  hyenas.  Then  it  will  be  possible  for  the  public  to 
study  the  lives  of  ants  underground  and  of  bees  in  their 
hives. 


Apparently  none  of  the  newspaper  correspondents  at  the 
funeral  of  Earl  Spencer  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
peer  was  being  laid  to  his  rest  under  the  shadow  of  a  church 
which  is  of  absorbing  interest  to  Americans.  Xext  to  Sul- 
grave,  Great  Erington  figures  most  conspicuously  in  the  lives 
of  Washington's  English  ancestors,  for  when  reduced  cir- 
cumstances compelled  them  to  turn  their  backs  on  the  manor 
at  Sulgrave — now  used  as  a  farmhouse,  and  occupied  by  a 
tenant  who  has  a  shrewd  appreciation  of  the  value  of  "un- 
earned increment" — it  was  at  Great  Erington  they  found  a 
new  home  in  a  modest  cottage  offered  by  Sir  Robert  Spencer, 
the  ancestor  of  the  peer  who  recently  passed  to  his  rest. 
That  cottage,  substantially  built  of  stone,  still  stands  in  a 
perfect  condition  by  the  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Little 
Brington,  and  is  now  occupied  by  a  couple  of  laborers  at  a 
weekly  rental  of  about  a  dollar. 

But  it  is  in  Great  Brington  Church,  a  short  distance  fur- 
ther on,  that  the  Washington  memorials  are  to  be  found  in 
their  greatest  number.  It  is  an  ancient  and  somewhat  squat 
building  of  the  typical  parish  church  order,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  county  of  Northamptonshire.  About  the  middle 
of  the  centre  aisle  an  old  brass  imbedded  in  a  long  stone 
slab  tells  that  beneath  rest  the  remains  of  Elizabeth  and 
Robert  Washington,  while  underneath  the  pews  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  aisle  is  the  stone  that  covers  the  grave  of 
Laurence  Washington.  At  the  head  of  this  stone,  and  deeply 
cut,  are  to  be  seen  the  impaled  arms  of  the  Washington  and 
Butler  families,  the  stars  and  bands  of  which  are  thought  to 
be  the  origin  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Stately  as  are  the 
monuments  of  the  Spencer  family  in  the  adjacent  north  chapel, 
it  is  doing  no  violence  to  fact  to  affirm  that  modern  visitors 
to  Great  Erington  Church  regard  with  still  greater  interest 
the  simple  memorials  of  that  family  which  gave  America  its 
first  President.  

Shakespeare's  native  town  appears  to  be  ever  the  centre 
of  a  mild  excitement.  The  latest  is  concerned  with  "the 
irreverent  behavior  of  a  certain  class  of  American  visitors.'' 
and  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  against  them  is  that  they 
"attend  the  services  in  the  parish  church  with  the  object  of 
visiting  Shakespeare's  tomb  in  the  chancel,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  divine  worship."  This  has  so  scandalized  the 
vicar — a  new  incumbent,  by  the  way — that  he  has  placed  this 
notice  in  the  church : 

Shakespeare's  tomb  is  not  shown  on  Sundays,  and  on  other 
days  a  small  charge  is  made,  the  proceeds  being  expended 
upon  the  church  and  its  services  and  the  care  of  the  church- 
yard. 

According  to  another  version,  the  "irreverent  behavior" 
consists  in  the  addressing  of  postals  during  the  time  divine 
sen-ice  is  going  on.  That,  surely,  is  a  reflection  on  the 
vicar's  preaching;  if  he  were  to  put  a  little  ginger  into  his 
sermons  the  "irreverent"  Americans  would  doubtless  postpone 
the  addressing  of  their  postals  to  a  more  convenient  season. 
As  to  the  other  charge,  that  the  visitors  come  not  to  attend 
the  service  but  to  see  Shakespeare's  tomb,  ought  not  the 
vicar,  who  presumably  is  in  search  of  lost  souls,  to  be  grate- 
ful for  any  cause  which  brings  those  souls  within  sound  of 
his  voice?  And  in  any  event  he  ought  to  remember  that  not 
all  American  tourists  have  unlimited  time  at  their  disposal, 
and  that  Sunday  may  be  the  only  day  on  which  they  can  pay 
their  devotion  at  the  shrine  of  Avon's  bard.  The  previous 
vicar  was  often  in  hot  water  for  one  cause  and  another,  and 
it  seems  as  though  his  successor  will  repeat  his  experiences. 
The  moral  would  seem  to  be  that  not  enough  care  is  exer- 
cised in  selecting  the  spiritual  guardian  of  Shakespeare's 
church.  

So  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  matter  of  the 
Kaiser's  recent  fatuous  speech  about  the  divine  right  of  kings 
that  the  theatre  of  that  indiscretion  has  been  overlooked. 
The  occasion  which  led  to  the  outburst  was  none  other  than 
the  "house-warming"  of  William's  fifty-eighth  castle,  a  mam- 
moth erection  in  solid  sandstone  which  stands  on  an  imposing 
site  at  the  entrance  to  the  city  of  Posen,  where  it  is  intended 
to  symbolize  Prussia's  determination  never  to  consent  to 
Polish  dreams  of  separation  or  even  autonomy.  In  fact,  it 
is  the  "mailed-fist"  over  again,  but  this  time  in  the  shape 
of  fortress-palace  which  has  cost  more  than  a  million  and  a 
quarter  dollars.  For  all  the  imposing  nature  of  the  cere- 
mony attending  the  "house-warming"  of  this  new  symbol  of 
Prussian  domination,  the  people  who  are  to  be  dominated 
declined  to  assist.  There  were  large  crowds,  of  course,  but 
they  were  German  crowds,  the  Teutonic  dwellers  of  the 
Polish  province,  but  all  the  Polish  members  of  the  Posen 
town  council  abstained  from  attending  the  functions,  while 
one  aesthetic  and  patriotic  critic  roundly  denounced  the  new 
structure  as  ."an  ugly  heap  of  stones,  which  offends  the  Poles' 
sense  of  architectural  beauty  and  insults  their  national  pride." 


though  a  philosopher,  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  practical. 
So  he  became  the  apostle  of  pragmatism,  in  others  words  a 
system  that  works.  He  appraised  philosophy  by  its  results. 
If  a  thing  is  expedient  in  our  way  of  thinking,  then  it  is 
true :  that  is  pragmatism.  To  the  dust-heap  with  the  "ab- 
stract" and  all  such  moonshine!  This  is  the  kind  of  philosophy 
which  can  meet  the  speculations  of  science  on  equal  terms, 
and  shocked  though  some  religious  leaders  have  been  at  such 
a  position,  they  will  find  it  is  the  only  tenable  one  after  all. 
It  is  eminently  fitting  that  almost  the  last  words  William 
Tames  wrote  should  have  been :  "Philosophy  must  pass  from 
words,  that  reproduce  but  ancient  elements,  to  life  itself,  that 
gives  the  integrally  new." 


Quite  a  number  of  philosophers  could  be  better  spared 
than  William  James,  whose  death  removes  the  one  man  who 
in  discussing  the  problems-  of  the  mind  had  no  patience  with 
the  technical  jargon  affected  by  most  of  the  race.  Hence 
that  humorous  distinction  between  the  two  brothers  which 
credits  Henry  with  making  fiction  as  difficult  as  philosophy 
and  William  with  making  philosophy  as  entertaining  as  fiction. 
His  most  important  book,  "Big  William"  as  the  Harvard  boys 
christened  it  to  distinguish  it  from  a  condensed  version  known 
as  "Little  William,"  startled  the  logic-choppers  to  such  an 
extent  that  one  remarked,  "If  it  were  dryer  it  would  be  better 
for  the  classroom." 

But  that  William  James  made  philosophy  readable  is  not  his 
greatest  service:  he  made  it  worth  reading.  To  all  finely 
spun  theories,  all  up-in-the-air  speculations,  his  greeting  was, 
"Well,  what  of  it  ?"     He  had  no  patience  with  the  nebulous ; 


Almost  while  the  dedication  of  the  Washington  statue  was 
taking  place  amid  the  splendors  of  Versailles,  a  pathetic 
figure  was  revisiting  the  scenes  of  her  regal  glories  in  the 
castle  of  Compiegne.  It  was  the  Empress  Eugenie,  now  bowed 
by  the  weight  of  eighty-four  years,  who  wandered  through 
the  little  changed  palace,  the  Salle  des  Fetes,  haunted  by  the 
ghosts  of  a  pitiful  past,  and  that  suite  of  apartments  which 
had  once  belonged  to  the  prince  imperial.  The  Beauvais  fur- 
niture, the  Sevres  vases,  the  beautiful  ceiling  by  Girodet — all 
these  reminders  of  a  happier  day  are  unchanged,  and  but 
little  alteration  has  been  made  in  Eugenie's  own  apartments 
adjoining  those  of  her  ill-fated  son.  The  aged  and  broken 
woman  paused  a  moment  in  the  roonr  where  her  little  prince 
had  conned  his  lessons  in  the  far-off  days,  and  paid  her  tribute 
of  tears  to  the  sad  memories  which  thronged  her  brain, 
Paris  has  no  doubt  grown  accustomed  to  the  yearly  visits  of 
the  one-time  empress,  but  no  repetition  can  make  those  visits 
less  pathetic.  It  seems  that  the  empress  still  adheres  to  her 
determination  not  to  write  her  memoirs,  but  that  has  not  pre- 
vented some  of  her  old  rivals  from  revealing  some  of  the 
secrets  of  the  Second  Empire.  Thus  it  is  now  established 
almost  beyond  question  that  the  empress  was  responsible  foi 
urging  on  the  disastrous  war  with  Germany,  prompted  thereto 
by  her  hatred  of  a  Protestant  state,  and  that  the  tragic  end- 
ing of  her  son  by  the  spears  of  Zulus  in  a  quarrel  not  his 
own  would  have  been  avoided  if  his  mother  had  not  though! 
that  an.  exhibition  of  his  valor  as  a  soldier  would  aid  in  the 
recovery  of  the  throne  of  France.  Hence,  the  empress,  an( 
not  Francis  Joseph,  is  the  saddest  figure  in  Europe  today,  fot 
while  the  emperor  of  Austria  still  possesses  his  throne,  thi 
wife  of  Napoleon  III  has  lost  all — youth,  beauty,  throne,  hus- 
band, and  son.  


William  Eeckford,  best  known  as  the  author  of  "Vathek,"  i* 
usually  thought  to  have  been  little  more  than  an  eccentric 
and  a  crank  who  managed  somehow  to  write  one  remarkable 
book.  This  is  because  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate 
his  real  character  or  study  the  man  from  his  intimate  writings 
Now,  however,  that  omission  has  been  rectified,  and  a  great 
many  of  his  letters  have  been  given  to  the  world.  They  reve 
him  as  a  man  of  singular  discernment,  with  well-reasonet 
views  on  most  topics,  and  a  leaning  toward  democracy  unusua 
in  an  Englishman  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Thus  in  replj 
to  a  friend  who  had  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom 
settling  a  Swiss  colony  in  the  United  States,  he  gave  it  a: 
his  firm  opinion  that  America  was  "a  country  apparently  des 
tined  to  become  the  first  in  the  world,  the  grandeur  of  whos* 
maturity  may  well  be  augured  from  a  state  of  adolescenci 
which  has  produced  characters  already  revered  as  the  bene 
factors  of  mankind."  As  to  the  Swiss  colony  idea,  he  favore* 
his  correspondent  with  this  far-reaching  and  statesmanlikt 
view  of  the  question  : 

Apart  from  all  consideration  or  estimate  of  the  politica 
or  moral  character  of  the  Swiss  adventurers,  who  may  wisl 
to  purchase  lands  in  America,  or  of  the  inhabitants  from  thei 
country  with  whom  they  propose  to  colonize  them,  your  owi 
opinion,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  no? 
5,000,000,  will  probably  be  doubled  in  twenty  years,  appears  ti 
have  led  you  wisely  to  conclude  that,  at  this  time  of  day,  the; 
can  stand  in  little  need  of  colonies  from  Europe, 

It  is  not  from  the  abundant  productiveness  of  new  land 
and  the  consequent  facility  of  human  subsistence  we  an 
solely  to  infer  the  rapid  increase  of  population  in  America 
beyond  that  of  most  countries  in  Europe.  Our  forms  of  civi 
government,  the  luxury'  of  the  rich,  the  extreme  poverty 
the  poor,  frequent  and  bloody  wars,  large  fleets  and  standinj 
armies,  celibacy  enjoined  by  monastic  institutions,  servitud 
of  peasantry  and  other  feudal  oppressions,  will  go  far  t«. 
account  for  this  remarkable  difference  in  the  increase  of  ou 
species,  to  the  disadvantage  of  Europe.  If  this  statement  bi 
true,  it  may  fairly  be  asked  whether  the  United  States  wouli 
not  more  prudently  trust  to  the  sure  and  rapid  increase  o 
people  from  their  native  stock  and  wait  a  few  years 
a  race  congenial  to  their  own  climate,  manners,  habits,  print 
ciples,  and  institutions,  than  hastily  recur  to  colonies  ol 
strangers  from  an  old  decrepit  world,  whose  principles,  moral 
religious,   and  political,   are  universally  shaken   and  unsettlet 

Have  republics  a  special  weakness  for  printers'  bills?  Th 
question  is  naturally  prompted  by  the  fact  that  an  agitatioi 
is  being  fostered  in  France  against  the  huge  printing  bill 
which  the  exchequer  is  constantly  called  upon  to  pay.  Th 
chamber  is  perpetually  flooded  with  an  enormous  mass  o 
printed  matter,  the  department  of  finance  being  responsibl 
for  an  expenditure  yearly  of  "four  hundred  thousand  dollars 
while  the  marine  department  spends  some  hundred  and  eleve 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  war  office  some  eighty  thousan< 
dollars.  And  as  a  small  item  in  the  pension  list  it  is  sug 
gestive  to  note  that  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  are  di 
manded  annually  for  "the  wounded  in  the  combats  of  1848; 
The  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  must  be  mere  infants  com 
pared  with  the  pensioners  who  were  literally  "in  arms"  sixty 
two  years  ago. 


Before  vessels  of  greater  length  than  1000  feet  caa 
be  used,  there  must  be  new  docks,  as  present  dockinj 
facilities,  on  both  sides,  have  already  reached  thei 
limit.  A  thousand-foot  ship  today  would  project  19 
feet  beyond  any  pier  in  New  York  where  such  a  shij 
could  He. 


. 


September  10,  1910. 
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THE  LADY  AND  THE  CUSTOM-HOUSE. 


New  York  Officials  Have  Keen  Scent. 


It  is  a  dull  week  nowadays  that  sees  no  sensational 
scandal  at  the  customs  sheds  where  wealth}-  Americans 
land  with  the  glittering  spoils  of  effete  Europe.  Col- 
lector Loeb  can  hardly  be  called  a  new  broom  at  this 
stage  of  the  game,  but  he  still  sweeps  with  vigor  and 
his  bristles  were  never  in  better  condition.  His  latest 
capture  has  sent  a  thrill  through  the  high  society  cir- 
cles of  Poughkeepsie  and  is  likely  indeed  to  deprive 
those  circles,  at  least  for  a  time,  of  their  bright  and 
particular  star  and  leader  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Ada 
F.  C.  Adriance,  the  wife  of  I.  Reynolds  Adriance,  whose 
mowing-machines  have  mowed  him  into  the  ranks  of 
the  millionaires.  Mrs.  Adriance,  it  seems,  has  a  weak- 
ness for  pearls,  laces,  and  jewelry,  and  during  her  re- 
cent visit  to  Europe  she  is  said  to  have  gratified  this 
taste  to  the  extent  of  about  $8000.  That,  of  course,  was 
all  right  enough  so  long  as  her  husband  had  no  objec- 
tion to  this  particular  form  of  transmuting  the  base 
metals  of  which  mowing-machines  are  made.  But  when 
Mrs.  Adriance  concealed  her  pretty  things  in  the  rib- 
bons of  her  hat,  and  followed  this  up  by  swearing  to 
what  was  not  so,  she  transgressed  the  laws  of  a  pater- 
nal government  which  is  always  ready  to  pardon  the 
penitent  smuggler,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour.  More- 
over, she  exposed  herself  to  various  unpleasantnesses  in 
the  shape  of  detection,  confiscation,  treble  duties,  and 
possibly  of  the  conjugal  reproof  of  which  the  American 
wife  is  so  much  in  awe. 

Take  it  altogether,  it  is  a  decidedly  curious  story  and 
one  that  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  those  similarly 
disposed  toward  the  tricks  that  are  vain.  First  of  all 
there  is  the  interesting  fact  that  the  customs  inspector 
'was  well  aware  of  Mrs.  Adriance's  proclivities  and  of 
the  exact  way  in  which  she  had  gratified  them.  In  fact, 
he  had  a  list  of  her  dutiable  acquisitions  and  he  had 
received  this  from  some  mysterious  source  long  before 
the  White  Star  steamer  had  reached  her  moorings.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  this  list  corresponded  in  no 
[way  at  all  to  the  lady's  own  declaration,  and  this  unfor- 
tunate discrepancy  was  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble. 
The  inspector  got  his  hands  on  the  valuables,  but  only 
after  an  extraordinary  scene  during  which  the  protest- 
ing lady  had  been  searched  without  result.  But  on 
being  asked  to  surrender  a  gold  reticule,  she  took  from 
[it  a  paper  which  she  said  was  of  a  private  nature  and 
then  proceeded  unobtrusively  to  tear  this  paper  into 
[tiny  fragments  which  she  scattered  slowly  about  the 
dock  as  she  walked.  It  was  well  done,  and  with  a  very 
pretty  air  of  unconcern,  but  none  the  less  the  pieces 
that  fell  in  her  wake  were  promptly  collected  and  fitted 
together  like  a  child's  puzzle.  They  were  then  found 
[to  be  an  invoice  or  list  of  the  very  jewels  whose  pos- 
session she  had  denied.  Even  then  she  refused  to  say 
[where  they  were  hidden,  but  she  finally  consented  to 
produce  them  if  she  were  allowed  to  use  a  private 
room.  The  request  was  apparently  granted,  but  the  fe- 
'  male  searcher  made  a  sudden  entry  and  found  her  in  the 
tact  of  tearing  them  from  under  the  ribbons  of  her  hat. 
lit  was  certainly  a  choice  situation  for  a  lady  of  wealth 
and  social  position,  but  it  is  one  of  many  such  scandals 
that  have  come  to  light  in  the  last  few  months.  The 
offenders  always  belong  to  a  high  social  circle,  they 
Jare  always  rich,  and  they  always  show  an  affrontery 
\  that  the  professional  criminal  might  well  envy.  Ladies 
'.  of  fashion  do  not  consider  that  customs  laws  have  any 
>  relation  to  the  Ten  Commandments. 

The  authorities  are  unwilling  to  state  the  precise  na- 
Tture  of  the  articles  seized,  but  it  is  known  that  there 
§were  two  pieces  of  lace,  one  seven  feet  long  and  two 
i'feet  wide  and  worth  $3000.  and  another  about  five  feet 
Jong  and  worth  about  $2000.  These  were  hidden  under 
lie  skirt.  Then  there  was  a  collar  containing  eleven 
-  strands  of  pearls  with  diamond  uprights  and  clasps 
•worth  about  $15,000,  a  horseshoe  set  with  forty  pure 
:  .vhite  diamonds  worth  $6000.  a  bracelet  set  with  sap- 
;  )hires  and  diamonds,  a  solitaire  diamond,  a  diamond 
2ind  ruby  ring,  another  ring  with  an  enormous  opal,  and 
•'arious  other  jewels  of  great  value.  Most  of  these 
:  hings  were  found  under  the  ribbons  of  the  hat,  or, 
'ather,  were  produced  from  that  hiding-place  after  the 
r,  searcher  had  failed  in  her  quest.  The  lace  and  the 
<■  arger  articles  were  hidden  elsewhere. 
I  How  Inspector  Wall  came  into  possession  of  his  list 
fl  s  one  of  the  mysteries.  If  it  were  an  isolated  case  it 
:;  night  be  put  down  to  the  malice  of  some  jealous  lady 
friend,  but  this  same  officer  has  shown  a  similar  un- 
!»:anny  prescience  upon  other  occasions.  But  he  refuses 
i.  o  explain  it,  and  even  Mr.  Loeb  professes  to  be  puz- 
zled. Inspector  Wall  says  that  if  he  divulged  his  secret 
js|t  would  no  longer  be  of  use  to  the  government,  and 
•*'\t  adds  ingenuously  that  his  wife  had  fruitlessly  tried 
alo  extract  it  from  him  that  very  morning  at  breakfast, 
And  I've  been  married  only  a  few  months,"  he  re- 
i  narked  with  a  grin.  The  reporters  gave  up  the  puzzle 
•■  t  once.  They  could  hardly  hope  to  compete  with  a 
oung  wife,  and  there  is  at  least  one  secret  in  the  world 
r'hat  is  evidently  safe. 

But  a  still  more  curious  incident  remains  to  be  men- 
ioned.  Upon  the  discovery  of  the  concealed. articles 
•Irs.  Adriance  was  bound  over  to  appear  before  the 
ederal  grand  jury  upon  a  charge  of  attempting  to 
muggle  $8000  worth  of  jewelry  and  laces.  As  the 
ncident  occurred  on  a  Sunday  it  was  impossible  to 
■  btain  bail,  and  as  an  alternative  Mrs.  Adriance  offered 
ertain  other  jewelry  worth  at  least  $100,000  as  security 


for  her  appearance.  All  of  this  jewelry  was  in  the 
lady's  possession  when  she  went  abroad  several  months 
ago,  and  presumably  had  been  bought  in  this  country 
or  had  paid  the  usual  duty  upon  its  original  admission. 
But  suspicions  once  aroused  are  not  readily  allayed,  and 
now  these  jewels  also  have  been  provisionally  seized 
and  they  will  not  be  returned  until  the  facts  have  been 
fully  ascertained.  There  is  no  question  that  Mrs. 
Adriance  took  them  out  of  the  country  when  she  went 
abroad,  but  then  they  may  have  been  smuggled  upon 
some  previous  occasion,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
a  presumption  of  innocence  attaches  to  a  lady  whose 
ingenuity  in  evading  the  laws  of  her  own.  her  native 
land,  is  now  the  subject  of  inquiry.  Every  separate 
jewel  will  have  to  prove  its  right  to  American  residence. 

The  administration  of  the  customs  law  continues  to 
evoke  occasional  paroxysms  of  protest  from  arriving 
passengers,  but  there  has  certainly  been  a  vast  improve- 
ment within  the  last  year  or  so.  Happening  to  be  pres- 
ent in  the  customs  shed  on  the  arrival  of  one  of  the 
great  Cunard  boats  a  week  ago,  I  watched  the  proceed- 
ings with  some  interest  and  there  was  no  sign  of  any 
undue  hardship.  There  may  have  been  isolated  cases  of 
arrogance  on  the  part  of  officials,  but  I  did  not  see  them, 
while  on  the  other  hand  I  saw  several  substantial  piles 
of  baggage  disposed  of  after  an  examination  that  did 
not  last  more  than  a  few  minutes.  Trucks  full  of  bag- 
gage with  the  customs  stamp  upon  them  began  to 
emerge  from  the  shed  within  half  an  hour  or  so  of 
landing,  and  there  was  no  sign  either  of  friction  or 
delay.  The  inspectors  acquire  a  certain  facility  in  read- 
ing human  nature  and  in  deciphering  the  external  signs 
of  a  guilty  conscience,  and  I  certainly  carried  away  the 
impression  that  the  passenger  who  makes  an  honest 
declaration  has  nothing  to  fear  from  officialism  at  the 
New  York  customs  sheds.  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryx. 

Xew  York,  August  30,  1910. 

Flying  machines  of  today  are  of  two  types — dirigible 
balloons  and  aeroplanes — both  of  them  yet  in  the  em- 
bryo stage.  In  the  matter  of  dirigibles  Germany  is  an 
easy  first,  France  is  second,  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  nowhere  beyond  possibilities  of  what  Italy  may  pro- 
duce. In  heavier-than-air  machines  France  is  the  un- 
challenged first.  America,  with  equal  ease,  occupies 
the  second  place.  Germany — on  account  of  a  single 
successful  type — may  perhaps  call  herself  third  for  the 
moment,  but  all  other  nations  except  the  first  two  at 
present  constitute  "the  field."  The  test  of  a  flying 
machine  is  the  extent  to  which  it  is  copied  by  others 
than  its  producer.  To  date,  no  one  has  for  a  moment 
dreamed  of  copying  any  aeroplane  that  England  has 
produced,  though  there  are  many  slavish  copies  of 
leading  French   types. 

^i» 

Herman  de  Lagercrantz,  Swedish  minister  to  the 
United  States,  who  has  been  recalled  by  his  government, 
has  been  in  Washington  only  three  years,  but  he  has 
been  a  favorite  in  diplomatic  and  government  official 
circles  from  the  first.  Mr.  Lagercrantz  has  had  a  re- 
markably diversified  career  in  industrial,  political,  and 
religious  work.  Born  in  1859,  the  son  of  a  Swedish 
Minister  of  Finance,  he  was  educated  for  military 
service,  but  left  the  army  to  join  General  Booth,  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  in  his  work  in  England  and  India.  He 
returned  to  Sweden  in  1896  and  engaged  in  the  iron 
industry.  He  was  president  of  the  Svastelf  Railroad, 
which  position  he  resigned  to  become  a  diplomat,  com- 
ing here  as  his  country's  representative.  In  1909  the 
Xorwegian  University  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  

When  Robley  D.  Evans  has  anything  on  his  mind 
that  troubles  him  he  has  a  way  of  getting  the  same  out 
of  his  system  in  a  manner  which  shows  scant  considera- 
tion for  those  at  the  target  end  of  his  verbal  bombs 
(remarks  the  Springfield  Republican).  Maine's  prohi- 
bition laws  have  attracted  his  attention.  He  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  he  has  had  more  trouble  with  his 
sailors  getting  drunk  in  the  Maine  ports  than  in  any 
other  ports  in  the  world,  and  adds  that  he  has  never 
seen  the  prohibitory  law  enforced  in  Maine.  He  be- 
lieves that  it  is  better  for  the  sailor  men  to  have  good 
whisky  than  a  combination  of  poison  and  wood  alcohol, 
such  as  is  the  blend  used  down  East. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


George  Gifford  is  raising  successfully  a  rare  variety 
of  sheep  on  Hesper  Island,  in  Puget  Sound.  They  are 
Karakuls,  the  sacred  sheep  of  Asia.  Mr.  Gifford  was 
a  missionary  in  Central  Asia  when  some  of  the  sheep 
were  given  him  in  return  for  a  favor  to  a  nobleman  of 
Bokhara,  and  it  occurred  to  the  American  that  if  more 
were  secured  there  might  be  profit  in  raising  them  in 
his  own  country.  _  When  he  had  succeeded  in  getting 
possession  of  a  flock  of  thirty,  he  brought  them  to 
Seattle  and  chose  Hesper  Island  as  the  place  for  raising 
them  because  of  its  luxuriant  shrubbery  and  the  simi- 
larity of  its  climate  to  that  of  the  habitat  of  the  sheep 
in  Asia. 

■!■      

Since  the  death  of  the  late  "king"  of  the  Cocos 
Islands,  George  Clunies-Ross,  a  peculiar  legal  situation 
has  arisen  with  regard  to  his  son  and  heir.  John  Sydney 
Clunies-Ross.  As  the  islands  are  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  no  other  country,  and  themselves  possess  no 
legal  machinery  for  administering  wills.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Clunies-Ross  has  no  means  of  establishing  his  claim  to 
them  by  law.  He  can  only  hold  the  islands  by  right  of 
possession. 


Asher  C.  Hinds,  who  is  running  for  Congress  in  the 
old  Reed  district  in  Maine,  is  known  as  one  of  the 
ablest  of  parliamentarians.  He  has  been  the  able 
assistant  of  all  recent  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Clinton  Scollard  was  born  at  Clinton.  Xew  York, 
where  he  still  resides.  He  graduated  at  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, and  later  was  for  nine  years  professor  of  English 
literature  there.  His  first  poems  were  published  in 
1884,  and  many  volumes  have  followed. 

Lieutenant-Generaf  Terauchi,  Japanese  resident- 
general  in  Korea  and  negotiator  of  the  convention  of 
annexation,  says  that  no  stone  will  be  left  unturned  to 
make  the  Koreans  and  the  world  feel  that  Japan's 
rule  in  Korea  is  a  beneficent  thing  for  the  Koreans. 

Sir  William  Gilbert,  now  in  his  seventy-fourth  year, 
is  seriously  considering  an  offer  to  come  to  America 
and  direct  in  person  the  first  authoritative  production 
of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas  in  this  country. 
Sir  William  has  recently  completed  a  modern  drama 
which  will  shortly  be  brought  out. 

Judge  J.  R.  Thornton,  who  has  been  appointed  United 
States  senator  from  Louisiana  to  serve  until  the  State 
legislature  meets,  is  a  Confederate  veteran  with  long 
experience  on  the  judicial  bench.  Governor  Sanders, 
who  appointed  Judge  Thornton,  declined  the  place  for 
himself,  desiring  to  use  his  time  in  promoting  the  plans 
for  the  X'ew  Orleans  exposition. 

Dr.  Jameson  recently  made  a  speech  in  Durban  in 
which  he  related  the  true  story  of  the  motive  of  the 
famous  raid,  from  his  own  point  of  view  as  its  leader. 
Its  object,  he  said,  was  to  make  Lucas  Meyer,  a  Dutch- 
man, President  of  the  Transvaal  Republic.  He  ac- 
knowledged freely  that  the  raid  was  a  blunder,  and  that 
it  was  deserving  of  punishment.  But  he  claimed  that 
it  was  a  step  toward  South  African  federation,  which 
was  the  aim  of  Cecil  Rhodes's  life.  The  audience  was 
significantly  undemonstrative  throughout  Dr.  Jame- 
son's speech. 

Stanley  W.  Finch  is  the  chief  of  the  new  secret 
service  which  has  the  official  name  of  the  bureau  of 
investigation  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Mr.  Finch 
is  a  young  man,  incisive,  alert,  effective.  He  was  chief 
examiner  for  the  department  before  being  appointed  to 
his  present  place.  In  this  capacity  he  traveled  to  all 
the  judicial  districts  from  Alaska  to  Florida  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  they  were  keeping  their  houses  in 
order.  For  two  years  he  has  been  devoting  his  whole 
attention  to  the  development  of  the  force  under  him, 
and  has  built  it  from  nothing  to  a  body  of  men  nearly 
200  in  number. 

Mrs.  Margaret  \Y  Young  is  President  of  the  United 
States  pro  tan  many  times  in  a  year.  She  holds  a 
unique  position  in  the  government  employ  which  re- 
quires her  to  affix  the  signature  of  the  President  to 
important  papers  (land  patents)  that  frequently  repre- 
sent great  money  value.  She  is  authorized  by  Congress 
to  do  this  and  has  done  it  now  for  three  years.  She 
signed  "Theodore  Roosevelt"  to  over  90.000  land  pat- 
ents, placing  under  that  name  her  own,  thus,  "per  Mar- 
garet W.  Young."  She  has  signed  an  even  larger  num- 
ber with  the  name  "Wm.  H.  Taft."  Her  handwriting 
is  distinctly  feminine. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck,  philosopher,  aesthete,  drama- 
tist, mystic,  was  born  in  1862.  His  home  was  in  the 
ancient  city  of  Ghent,  "the  soul  of  Flanders."  but  he  has 
lived  from  time  to  time  in  Brussels,  and  recently  in 
France,  where  he  has  a  winter  and  a  summer  residence. 
An  attorney  by  profession,  he  has  been  more  concerned 
with  the  subtle  laws  of  nature  than  with  the  legal  codes 
of  men.  He  has  stamped  his  personality  deeply  on  the 
literature  of  the  century.  His  works  are  the  expression 
of  his  distinction  of  mind,  his  delicacy  of  taste,  his  love 
of  beauty  and  of  truth.  "The  Blue  Bird."  his  poetical 
drama,  will  probably  be  the  first  fall  production  at  the 
Xew  Theatre. 

Ernest  Rutherford,  professor  of  physics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Manchester,  is  the  highest  living  authority  on 
radio-activity.  He  is  credited  with  the  discovery  that 
all  matter  in  its  ultimate  constituents  is  the  same,  and 
manv  of  the  problems  of  arrangement  and  combination 
have  been  solved  by  him.  Professor  Rutherford  was 
born  in  Xew  Zealand  in  1871.  He  was  educated  in  his 
native  country,  but  went  afterwards  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege. Cambridge.  He  was  for  a  time  professor  of 
physics  in  McGill  University.  Montreal.  He  has  writ- 
ten many  magazine  articles  on  his  researches.  Recently 
he  was  awarded  the  Barnard  gold  medal  by  Columbia 
College  for  his  scientific  attainments. 

Sir  Ernest  Cassel  has  decided  to  found  and  endow 
an  Anglo-German  Institute  as  a  memorial  to  King  Ed- 
ward VII.     The  object  of  the  institute,  on  which  the 
founder  is  spending  £200.000,  is  defined  as  "to  assist. 
especially  by  facilitating  their  employment,  workers  of 
British  nationality  in  Germany  and  workers  of  German 
nationality  in  England."     Sir  Ernest,  who,  though  Ger- 
man born,   is  now  a  British  citizen,  has  stated  in  an 
interview  that  his  intention  in  making  this  gift  was  that 
it  should  be  a  memorial  to  King  Edward  :  but  if  it  would 
promote   peace  between   the  two  countries,   as   he   w; 
assured  it  would,  it  would  be  even  a  better  memoi 
the  late  king — a  great  peacemaker — than  he  had  ; 
for. 
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THE  DEATH  SPIDER. 


Showing  How  the  Yaqui  Maiden  Wove  a  Potent  Speli. 


One  time  I  was  staying  down  at  the  Hacienda  del 
Torreon,  in  the  State  of  Durango.  It  belonged  to  my 
friend  and  my  family's  friend.  Mariano  Conde. 

He  and  I  had  been  out  after  berendas — lots  of  ante- 
lope and  deer  still  around  there — and  we  got  back  late 
Saturday  afternoon,  just  as  the  mayordomo  was  call- 
ing the  raya.  That  means  what  we  Americans  would 
say  by  "giving  them  their  time."  He  takes  the  list  from 
the  bookkeeper's  figures,  and  compares  it  with  the  ac 
counts  kept  for  themselves  by  the  people.  As  they  can 
not  read  nor  write,  they  use  a  system  of  lines  and  circles 
to  denote  a  day,  half-day,  quarter-day,  a  real  (twelve 
and  a  half  cents),  a  medio,  dollars,  etc.  If  the  two 
accounts  tally,  and  they  generally  do.  for  these  rancho 
folks  are  mighty  honest,  then  they  are  paid,  sometimes 
in  money,  but  more  generally — the  most  part,  any- 
way, of  their  wages — in  orders  on  the  tienda.  These 
hacienda  stores  make  lots  of  money  for  the  hacendados, 
and  keep  the  people  in  debt  just  about  as  hopeless  as  the 
•  old  scheme  of  peonage.  But  the  tienda  at  Torreon  was 
ven-  fairly  managed,  and  the  people  always  could  have 
money  if  they  preferred  it  to  credits. 

That  time,  after  the  raya  was  over,  and  most  of  the 
people  had  gone  lounging  away  for  their  one  rest  of 
the  week — for  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  the  pcon-es 
are  loafers — they  really  work  like  beavers — well,  as  I 
was  saying,  one  girl  walked  up  to  the  mayordomo  and 
said  something  in  a  low  tone. 

"Eyf  what's  that?"  said  Don  Enrique,  "thou,  Ysmaela, 
asking  for  the  washing !  Are  the  clouds  readying  to 
rain  honey?    Since  when  art  thou  tired  of  resting?" 

We  could  not  hear  what  she  said,  but  she  appeared  to 
be  insisting.  Don  Enrique  looked  a  question  at  Mariano, 
Of  course  the  mayordomo  had  the  right  to  distribute 
the  work  as  he  thought  proper,  but  when  the  amo  was 
actually  on  the  spot,  it  was  compromiso — that  is  to  say, 
Mexican  etiquette — that  the  employee  should  consult 
the  master.  Mariano  was  a  good  fellow,  and  he  never 
did  or  said  anything  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  those 
around  him.  The  administrador  and  the  mayordomo 
were  both  of  good  families — lots  of  gente  Una,  men  who 
have  spent  all  their  money,  are  glad  enough  now  to 
take  positions  that  are  considered  inferior  in  Mexico — 
and  Mariano  was  so  good-natured  that  he  let  them  run 
things  about  as  they  pleased.  You  might  easily  have 
mistaken  either  one  of  them  for  the  master.  Xot  that 
he  was  careless  about  his  affairs,  for  he  was  a  sharp, 
shrewd  business  fellow.  But  he  had,  as  the  Mexicans 
say,  so  much  delicacy  for  them  that  when  he  disap- 
proved of  their  doings,  or  wanted  to  make  suggestions, 
he  always  told  them  about  it  privately,  and  before  folks, 
even  before  the  pcones,  he  treated  them  very  respect- 
fully, and  appeared  to  take  their  advice  about  every- 
thing. Of  course  that  sort  of  thing  is  only  skin 
deep,  and  you  can  call  it  insincere,  if  you  want  to, 
but  all  the  same  it  is  mighty  pleasant  to  be  treated  that 
way. 

Well,  so  that  was  why,  when  Don  Enrique  Vargas 
looked  that  way  at  Mariano,  the  patron  shrugged  his 
left  shoulder  and  threw  out  his  left  hand  with  a  gesture 
that  meant :  "Oh !  I  leave  it  all  to  you,  my  dear  fel- 
low!" But  the  little  minx  had  seen  the  mayordomo's 
look,  and  she  twirled  around,  as  cheeky  as  you  please, 
and  began  to  discourse  him. 

"Yes,  yes.  clnila!  but  this  is  an  affair  for  Don 
Enrique.  He  will  send  thee  to  the  accquia,  if  it  seems 
to  him  well.  But  why  wishest  thou  the  wash?  What 
spider  has  bitten  thee?" 

At  that  the  girl  gave  a  quick  jump,  as  if  something 
had  bitten  her  sure  enough,  and  she  turned  about  the 
color  of  Manila  paper,  as  she  faced  around  to  the  door 
and  made  off  in  no  little  hurry.  The  last  we  saw  of 
her  face,  the  color  had  not  come  back  to  it.  We  could 
not  help  talking  about  her  and  her  whim,  and  the 
queer  caper  of  her  leaving  like  that  when  Mariano  spoke 
to  her.  I  gathered  from  what  they  said  that  she  had 
known  the  administrador  rather  better  than  was  good 
for  her,  and  that  her  freak  about  the  washing  was  in 
order  to  get  away  from  the  house,  so  she  would  not 
have  to  see  and  worry  over  the  way  that  gay  blade 
was  now  dangling  around  Simeona,  a  pretty  daughter 
of  old  Damasa,  the  /or/iV/a-maker. 

That's  one  thing  I  never  can  get  used  to  in  these 
Mexican  fellows.  I'll  turn  to  look  after  a  woman  as 
quick  as  an)'  other  man,  and  I  don't  say  that  I  care  for 
them  too  high-toned  or  learned,  either.  But  these 
servant-women ! — strapping,  greasy  hussies,  with  every 
pore  in  their  skins  marked  out  in  black,  like  the  lines 
on  "crackle"  pottery !  They  are  supposed  to  have  a 
bath  ever)'  San  Juan  (St.  John's  Day),  but  I  really 
think  with  many  of  them  it  is  only  "coda  Corpus  y  San 
Juan"  (every  Corpus  Christi  and  St.  John's  Day),  and 
the  calendar-makers  say  that  these  two  feasts  fall  on 
the  same  day  only  once  in  three  centuries. 

Anyway,  Simeona  was  worse  than  Ysmaela ;  she  was 
fatter.  Ysmaela  had  a  very  good  figure,  though  she 
was  very  slender.  She  was  pretty-,  too,  all  but  for  a 
wicked  look  in  her  black  eyes.  I've  seen  the  same  look 
oftf.i  in  bolting  horses,  when  they  cock  their  ears  and 
ro*1  their  eyes  back  to  see  if  you're  off  your  guard  or 
-----  iy  for  them.  I  said  something  like  that  to  Mariano. 
Oh-  yes.''  he  said :  "you're  right.  I  know  it.  The 
. :  .  is  dangerous.  I  am  sure- — the  sort  that  the   Span- 

rus   describe   as   having   'three   black   boar's   bristles 
:  ugh  the  heart.'    But  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,  what 


I  can  do.  I  wish  Cosme  were  away  from  here — he  is 
a  greater  care  than  all  the  rest  of  the  hacienda.  But 
he  will  not  resign,  and  I  can  not  dismiss  him,  por  com- 
promiso— from  that  conventional  obligation  that  so  fet- 
ters and  hampers  us  Mexicans.  You  Americans  would 
sever  it  as  with  a  sword-stroke.  His  father  and  mine 
were  compadres — co-sponsors — and  so  I  must  bear  with 
his  excesses  at  my  very  life's  risk.  The  only  good 
thing  is  that  the  girl  seems  to  want  to  keep  away  from 
him  and  out  of  mischief.  Of  course  Enrique  will  let 
her  go  with  the  iavenderas — thinkest  not  that  he  should, 
Carlitos?" 

Xow  I  want  to  say,  right  here,  though  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  my  story,  that  my  name  is  not  Carlitos,  nor 
Carlos,  nor  Charles  in  any  shape  whatever.  My  true 
name  is  odd  and  uncommon,  even  in  English,  and  the 
Mexicans  are  determined  I  shall  have  "a  Christian  (»'.  e., 
saint's)  name,"  so  they  have  saddled  several  on  me.  I 
am  generally  Ysac,  or  the  diminutive  or  nickname  of 
it — Chac,  and  from  that  has  come  my  being  called 
"Jack"  by  Americans.  Mariano  dislikes  Isaac  in  Span- 
ish as  much  as  I  do  in  English,  and  so  to  him  I  am 
"Carlos." 

A  day  or  two  after,  we  rode  around  by  the  acequia. 
By  Jove!  it  was  a  pretty  sight  there — I  wished  I  was 
a  painter.  The  wide,  deep  ditch,  with  its  white  sand 
bottom,  was  full  of  rippling  water,  humming  to  itself 
a  little  song,  and  the  poplars  along  the  edge  keeping 
time  to  it,  with  all  their  glossy  leaves  a-clapping  like 
tiny  hands.  Along  the  bank,  in  the  fringe  of  ferns  and 
water-sedges,  was  a  string  of  women  kneeling,  some  in 
a  sort  of  scoop  made  of  a  goods-box,  but  mostly  in 
holes  hollowed  in  the  sand,  for  boards  are  boards  in 
Mexico.  Sloping  into  the  water  before  them,  each  one 
had  a  board  or  a  big  flat  stone,  and  on  it  she  scraped, 
and  thumped,  and  pounded,  and  paddled  the  soiled 
clothes,  rinsed  by  sousing  in  the  water,  or  by  pouring 
over  water  with  an  olio,  or  a  painted  jicara — a  cala- 
bash. Some  used  the  long,  inch-square  bars  of  Mexi- 
can soap,  others  used  pounded  or  grated  amole  (soap- 
root),  but  this  was  mostly  for  woolens.  The  women 
looked  well,  moving  in  free,  vigorous  swings,  with  their 
long,  black  braids  swaying,  their  blue  rebosos  catching 
the  sun.  and  their  bright  skirts.  Their  brown  arms 
and  necks  showed  like  bronze  above  the  white  chemises. 
for  these  rancho  workwomen  do  not  wear  waists  or 
jackets. 

When  we  got  to  Ysmaela,  we  saw  that  she  was  wash- 
ing her  stent  with  some  herb — a  lot  of  green  leaves, 
pounded. 

"Hola!  here  is  something  new !"  said  Mariano.  "What 
hast  thou  there,  ray  daughter?  Is  it  a  weed  common 
enough  to  save  me  a  lot  of  soap?" 

The  girl  mumbled  something  about  it  being  scarce — 
a  rare  herb. 

"Rare !  yes.  I  warrant,  your  worship."  said  Ysmaela's 
right-hand  neighbor,  looking  up  with  an  impudent,  leer- 
ing grin :  "too  rare  to  be  wasted  on  common  ropa. 
Please,  your  mercy,  it  is  a  philter,  a  love-potion — those 
are  Don  Cosme's  clothes  that  she  is  washing,  to  coax 
him  away  from  Simeona." 

Ysmaela  lifted  the  linen  shirt  on  her  board,  sodden 
heavy  with  wet,  and  swung  it  with  a  sweeping  back- 
hander that  knocked  her  smart  friend  head-first  into  the 
accquia.  Ysmaela  looked  minded  to  hold  her  under 
water,  but  returned  to  her  task,  while  her  mates  pulled 
out  the  other,  caterwauling. 

"I  don't  like  that,"  said  Mariano,  as  we  rode  on ;  "the 
girl  is  too  quiet  by  half.  If  she  would  rage  and  storm 
— but  you  see  she  strikes  and  does  not  speak.  She  was 
brought  up  here,  a  baby,  by  a  family  from  Sonora,  and 
my  father  always  believed  she  had  blood  of  the  Yaquis. 
They  are  "like  that,  the  Yaquis,  silent,  sullen,  but  swiftly, 
savagely  dangerous." 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  did  not  like  it,  either. 

Mariano  liked  it  so  little  that  when  we  went  hunting 
again,  he  made  Cosme  de  la  Guerra  come  with  us,  to 
keep  him  out  of  mischief.  He  did  not  want  to  come. 
He  disliked  any  work  harder  than  giving  orders  or 
hanging  about  the  women.  We  rode  in  buckskin,  with 
flannel  shirts.  He  was  in  charro,  it  is  true:  but  his 
riding-suit  was  elegant  black  cloth,  with  all  the  regu- 
lation silver  braid  and  buttons,  and  he  took  pains  to 
show  off  his  white  shirt  and  the  wristlets  of  his  silk 
undershirt. 

Well,  we  pushed  him  hard  that  da}',  to  pay  for  his 
foppery — Mariano  dislikes  such  nonsense.  We  killed 
three  antelope,  and.  over  a  spur  of  the  foothills,  we 
struck  a  fresh  bear-trail  that  led  us  up  to  a  stony  mesa, 
where  the  trail  and  the  light  failed  us  together.  One  of 
the  mozos  with  us  was  Juan  Largo,  and  he  was  the 
worst  fellow  after  bear  you  ever  did  see.  Xo  wonder, 
either.  If  a  bear  had  done  to  one  side  of  my  face  what 
a  big  silver-tip  did  to  Juan  Largo's,  I  would  go  hot-foot 
after  every  one  of  the  tribe  that  made  me  a  sight  of 
horror  to  frighten  children. 

"With  the  will  of  your  mercy,  we  will  camp  here 
tonight  and  follow  on  in  the  morning.  The  oso  is 
going  home — I  see  that  in  the  speed  of  his  footprints. 
With  the  light,  we  can  go  straight  to  his  house." 

Of  course  we  agreed.  Juan  Largo  knew  his  business, 
and  he  always  did  as  he  pleased  with  us  on  a  hunt.  But 
Cosme  did  not  like  it.  He  made  all  kinds  of  objections, 
and  Juan  upset  them  one  by  one  with  good,  common- 
sensible  answers. 

"Come,  come,  Cosme.  be  reasonable,"  said  Mariano ; 
"it  is  too  dark  to  travel ;  we  would  go  farther  to  fare 
worse.  Like  we  others,  thou  art  hungry.  Thou  wilt 
better  appreciate  Juan  Largo's  care  for  us  after  supper." 


Cosme  growled  something  about  "rocky  ground  for 
cascabeles." 

Juan  Largo  came  over  to  him,  grinning — a  smile  made 
that  awful  face  of  Juan  more  hideous  than  ever. 

"Oh!"  he  said,  "your  mercy  Don  Cosme  will  pardon. 
If  I  had  understood  that  your  mercy  was  so  little  a 
countryman,  I  would  have  set  your  fears  at  rest  by  les- 
sons of  the  camp.  I  will  clear  the  stones  from  a  space 
for  your  honor's  bed,  as  for  the  other  gentlemen,  and 
then  lay  this  rope  around  it.  Within  its  ring  you  may 
sleep  as  in  the  arms  of — your  mother.  Xo  snake  will 
cross  a  cabriesto,  and  with  reason — but  drag  your  hand 
across  it,  and  say  if  you  would  bear  its  rasp  on  your 
own  bell}'." 

It  was  true  enough  that  Cosme  had  not  known  the 
safeguard  of  this  expedient  that  ever}'  plainsman  and 
mountaineer  uses  nightly.  The  ventral  sensibility  of 
the  serpent  race  shrinks  from  the  prickling  bristles  that 
stand  out  thickly  all  over  the  excellent  lazos  that  the 
rancheros  weave  of  horsehair. 

Well,  we.  had  supper,  then  we  smoked,  and  yarned  for 
a  while,  then  rolled  out  in  our  sarapes.  And  as  for  me, 
I  knew  no  more  until  Juan  Largo  shook  me  awake 
in  the  morning.  When  I  sat  up,  Mariano  and  I  blinked 
sleepily  at  each  other,  while  Juan  went  on  to  awaken 
Cosme. 

"His  fear  of  the  rattlesnakes  did  not  make  his  sleep 
light,"  said  the  old  mo:o,  grimly ;  then,  as  he  touched 
Cosme's  hand  in  turning  down  the  blanket,  "Santo 
Dios!  come  hither,  quick,  your  honor!" 

We  hurried  to  him.     Xo  man  ever  was  deader  than 
Cosme  de  la  Guerra.    His  light  mustache  showed  bright 
yellow  against  his  gray  face.    When  the  first  shock  was 
over — "it  must  have  been  a  rattlesnake,  after  all,"  sail 
Mariano. 

"Xot  so,  by  your  mercy's  leave,"  said  Juan  Largo; 
"the  rcata  is  tight  to  the  ground,  as  I  pegged  it  down 
last  night.  Xow  that  the  light  is  strong — I  have  been 
waiting — we  will  look — I  smelled  him  when  I  bent  above 
the  difunto." 

"Smelled  whatf" 

But  Juan  Largo,  slowly,  cautiously,  was  opening  the 
clothing  of  Cosme.  Inside  the  neck  of  his  shirt,  far 
down,  was  nestled  a  big  and  devilish  spider  that  is  very 
rare  in  Mexico,  but  whose  bite  or  sting  is  as  deadly  as 
a  stroke  of  lightning. 

"They  are  caminantcs — great  travelers,"  said  Juan 
Largo,  gravely,  after  he  had  taken  measures  to  keep 
the  beast  from  future  devilment.  "There  is,"  he  went 
on,  more  slowly,  "a  strange  thing  about  these  aranas. 
There  is  a  weed  they  love  better  than  a  babe  loves  the 
milk  of  its  mother.  Xo,  your  worship,  I  know  not 
the  weed  by  sight.  I  know  only  its  smell,  and  that  it 
is  called  la  red — the  net — and  that  the  Indians  on  the 
Yaqui  River  strive  to  rub  it  on  the  dress  of  an  enemy — 
and  one  of  the  spiders  will  find  him.  Your  honor,  bend 
and  smell."  We  bowed  above  the  body  of  Cosme,  and 
a  strange,  enticing  perfume  penetrated  to  our  sense, 
through  and  beyond  the  essences  he  always  wore  like 
a  woman.  "Your  honor,  the  cucumber  smell  of  the 
cascabel  gives  warning  that  the  rattler  is  nigh,  and 
la  red  tells  the  approach  of  the  Death  Spider — to  those 
that  know  its  power."  J.  H.  A.  "Dexter." 


A  project  to  pay  off  Germany's  national  debt  has 
been  elaborated  by  Judge  Bamberger  of  Ascherslehen. 
Germany.  His  proposition  is  to  abolish  what  is  known 
in  German  as  "the  smiling  heir  of  the  rich  uncle."  Xo 
one,  in  his  view,  should  be  permitted  to  inherit  without 
explicit  testamentary  disposition  money  or  real  estate 
left  by  relatives  further  removed  than  parents,  grand- 
parents, brothers,  and  sisters.  All  other  properties,  he 
contends,  should  revert  to  the  state.  This  of  course 
would  involve  far-reaching  changes  in  testamentary 
and  inheritance  law,  but  the  enormous  benefits  to  the 
empire  resulting  would  far  more  than  counterbalance 
any  prejudice  to  individuals.  Judge  Bamberger  has 
just  published  a  book  on  this  subject. 


A  curious  legal  tangle  has  resulted  from  the  mistake 
of  a  tenant  who  moved  into  the  wrong  house  in  a  Xew 
York  suburb.  It  stood  next  the  one  be  had  taken,  and 
seemed  to  correspond  better  to  the  description,  and 
neither  house  bore  a  number.  For  ten  months  he  sent 
the  money  regularly  to  the  landlord  of  the  empty  house, 
before  the  landlord  of  the  one  he  was  in  discovered  his 
presence  and  demanded  ten  months'  back  rent.  The 
tenant  refuses  to  pay  unless  his  own  landlord  refunds. 
and  this  has  been  refused  on  the  score  that  the  empty 
house  might  have  been  rented. 


A  bronze  statue  of  the  late  Thomas  Brackett  Reed, 
for  many  years  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, was  unveiled  in  Portland.  Maine,  his  home  city, 
on  August  31.  It  stands  on  the  western  promenade 
overlooking  Casco  Bay.  The  statue  is  eight  feet  high,' 
and  represents  Reed  in  an  attitude  of  repose,  with  a 
scroll  in  his  left  hand.  The  pedestal  is  of  Maine 
granite,  nine  feet  high.  The  statue  is  the  work  of  Burr 
G.  Miller,  a  son  of  Warner  Miller,  who  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Reed's.  The  cost  was  about 
$35,000. 

According  to  the  British  consular  reports  from  Amoy 
and    Canton,    while   opium    smoking    is    decreasing   in  I 
China,  cigarette  smoking  is  taking  its  place.     One  fac- 
tory   in    Hankow    last   year    turned    out     500,000,000 
cigarettes  for  the  Chinese  market. 
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SIR  "WALTER  SCOTT'S  FRIENDS. 
Lockhart's  Life  Supplemented  from  New  Material. 


Walter  Scott  did  not  have  to  wait  for  friends  until 
t'fter  he  had  won  fame.  His  social  position  alone 
vould  naturally  have  given  him  a  wide  circle  of  inti- 
nates,  but  the  lovable  nature  of  the  man,  which  mani- 
ested  itself  from  his  earliest  youth,  would,  apart  from 
my  other  consideration,  have  made  his  acquaintance 
ought  by  many  people.  All  this  is  obvious  from  Lock- 
lart's  life,  but  since  that  exhaustive  work  was  pub- 
ished  much  new  material  in  the  shape  of  letters 
jid  journals  and  family  traditions  has  come  to  light, 
ill  of  which  has  been  placed  under  tribute  by  Florence 
klacCunn  in  her  "Sir  Walter  Scott's  Friends." 

At  the  outset  we  have  attractive  sketches  of  two  old 
adies  who  were  the  friends  of  Scott's  youth,  Mrs. 
Cockburn  and  Mrs.  Annie  Murray  Keith.  The  future 
ioet  and  novelist  was  a  mere  boy  when  Mrs.  Cockburn 
vas  first  attracted  to  him : 

There  are  few  scenes  in  history  or  biography  that  we  can 

0  completely  visualize  as  the  evening  of  Friday,  14th  Xo  vern- 
ier, 1777,  when  Mrs.  Cockburn  happened  to  sup  at  Mrs. 
Valuer  Scott's,  and  found  the  "extraordinary  genius  of  a 
oy,"  aged  six,  reading  Falconer's  "Shipwreck"  to  his  mother. 
rhe  room  is  still  there,  an  oblong  drawing-room  with  three 
ang  narrow  windows  looking  out  on  the  square  garden.  In 
hose  days,  when  the  classical  taste  of  the  Brothers  Adam 
/as  the  vogue,  all  the  rooms  in  George  Square  had  high 
laster  mantelpieces  delicately  moulded  in  vases  and  gar- 
ands.  Mrs.  Cockburn  on  that  evening  looked  probably  much 
s  we  know  her  in  her  portrait,  taken  some  years  earlier,  for 
he  boasts  that  the  auburn  hair  t  turned  back  under  a  lace 
erchief)  kept  its  brightness  till  a  later  age.     Nor  would  there 

J*  much  change  in  the  quick  kindly  glance,  the  clear-cut  brow 
lad  nose,  the  humorous,  irregular  lower  jaw ;  even  the 
[ashion  of  her  dress,  the  white  lute-string  sacque  and  trans- 
parent black  lace  cape,  may  have  been  unchanged,  for  Mrs. 
'Tockburn  prided  herself  on  setting,  not  following,  fashions  of 
ress.  The  child  reading  on  the  sofa  wears  a  wide  muslin 
ollar  like  a  girl's,  and  his  curls  fall  down  his  neck  in  femi- 
line  fashion,  but  the  wonderful  dome  is  already  characteristic, 
jnd  the  painter  of  the  miniature  done  at  this  time  has  tried 
in  vain  to  idealize  into  prettiness  the  long  upper  lip  and 
■eavy  round  nose.  The  same  homely  features  and  look  of 
rood-tempered  shrewdness  belong  also  to  the  mother  sitting 
jy  his  side.  They  came  to  both  from  old  Dr.  Rutherford, 
.-hose  homely,  heavy,  sensible  face  hangs  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Edinburgh  College  of  Physicians.  So  the  two  virtuosos — as 
[he  child  described  himself  and  his  new  friend — sat  on  the 
«ofa  and  thrilled  over  the  "Shipwreck,"  and  gravely  discussed 
,-liIton  together. 

f  It  adds  a  touch  of  pleasantness  to  the  story  that  the  corre- 
pondent  to  whom  it  was  told  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Douglas, 
linister  of  Galashiels,  from  whom  thirty  years  later  the 
E/onderful  boy  was  to  buy  the  small  estate  of  Clarty  Hole, 
"echristened  Abbotsford. 

|  Xext  on  Miss  MacCunn's  list  come  the  Parliament 
House  friends  of  Scott,  the  best  known  of  whom  per- 
haps is  William  Erskine,  whose  lack  of  interest  in 
Waverley"  led  to  that  novel  being  laid  aside  for  so 
.lany  years.  He  it  was  of  whom  Scott  wrote  that 
vhen  he  first  entered  the  cave  of  StafTa,  *'my  poor 
Willie  sat  down  and  wept  like  a  child." 

Naturally  much  space  is  devoted  to  those  literary 
friends  who  were  associated  with  Scott  in  the  com- 
piling of  the  four  volumes  of  the  "'Border  Minstrelsy," 
•he  most  familiar  of  these  to  the  general  reader  being 
1  ames  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd : 

I  Endless  and  ingenious  were  his  literary  enterprises  and  of 
^credible  audacity.     Totally  ignorant  as  he  confessed  himself 

p  be  of  real  life,  he  started  a  little  paper  called  The  Spy, 
Ifter  the  fashion  of  the  Spectator  or  Rambler,  with  an  added 
>pice    of    personality.     When    Scott    pointed    out    the    danger 

f  courting  comparison  with  Addison  and  Johnson,  the  Shep- 
\  erd  replied  cheerfully :  "I'm  no'  the  least  feared  for  that. 
Ily  papers  may  not  be  sae  yelegant  as  theirs,  but  I  expect 
p  make  them  mair  original."  When  Scott  refused  to  father 
Ine  of  the  Shepherd's  many  autobiographical  prefaces   (which 

logg  himself  was  to  write  and  Scott  to  sign,  substituting  "he" 
lor  "I"),  the  refusal  rankled  and  made  him  naively  complain, 

I I  never  knew  any  gentleman  so  shy  and  chary  of  his  name 
nd  interest  as   Sir  Walter."     It  is  only  fair  to   say  that,   as 

>ar  as  posterity  may  judge,  Hogg's  methods  of  doing  business 
1 1  St.  Boswell's  Fair  were  less  "original"  than  his  notions  of 

terary  honesty. 
|   Through  all  the  ups  and  downs  of  fortune,  through  all  his 
jollies,  presumptions,  mortifications,  and  triumphs,   the  centre 
[  f  gravity  in   Hogg's   life   was   his   relation   to    Walter    Scott. 

^ot  indeed  Hogg's  wayward  affection  for  Scott,  which  was 
[ubject    to    caprice,    resentment,   jealousy,    and    once    at    least 

•lffered  total  eclipse,  but  Scott's  steady,  responsible,  patient 
■  indness  for  Hogg.  Hogg  and  Hogg's  difficulties  appealed 
'3  every  instinct  in  Scott — to  his  constant  desire  to  help  less 

ortunate  men  of  letters,  to  the  local  feeling  which  allowed 
f  be  claim  of  every  dweller  on  Ettrick  or  Yarrow  on  the 
.  hirra's  kindness,  to  his  taste  for  all  conversation  which  dealt 
I'ith.  the  traditional  and  supernatural,  and  finally  to  his  im- 
mense, wholesome  sense  of  humor.  He  used  to  say  that  the 
1  hepherd  afforded  him  more  diversion  than  any  play  that  he 
Iver  saw  acted. 

One  need  not  go  to  Lockhart  to  be  convinced  of  the  head- 

!mg  unwisdom  of  the  one  poet  and  the  benevolent  good  sense 
f  the  other.     Hogg's  own  little  book  about  his   friend,   with 
II  its  tactlessness  and  crudity,  gives  a  lovable  portrait  of  Scott 
s   well    as    an    incomparable    one    of    the    Ettrick    Shepherd. 
logg  was  too  shrewd  and  humorous  to  be  altogether  the  dupe 
tf  his  own  egotism;  he  knew  the  value  of  Sir  Walter's  advice, 
jiough  he  rarely  took  it.     He  was  aware  of  the  eye  watching 
jver  his  adventures  in  society.     At  a  great  gathering  of  the 
llans  at  Bowhill,  Hogg  relates  that  at  one  of  the  tables  where 
I  ie   ladies    sat    all    the    company    was    noble.     "But    I.    having 
lad    some    chat    with    the    ladies    before    dinner,    and    always 
jither  a  favored  pet  with  them,  imagined  that  they  could  not 
lossibly    live    without    me,    and    placed    myself    among    them. 
•ut  I  had  a  friend  at  the  cross  table  at  the  head  of  the  room 
•no   saw   better.     Sir   Walter   arose    and   requested   the   duke 
s  a  particular  favor  and  obligation  that  he  would  allow  Mr. 
logg  to  come  to  his  table,  for,  in  fact,  he  could  not  do  with- 
ut  him.'' 
Oftener   the    Shepherd    chafed   under    the   restraining   hand. 
I  must  confess  that  before  people  of  high  station  he  did  not 

1  luch  encourage  my  speeches  and  stories.  He  raised  his  eye- 
trows  up   and  glowered,    and  put   his  upper  lip   far   over   the 


coming  next,  and  then  he  generally  cut  me  short  by  some 
droll  anecdote  to  the  same  purport  of  what  I  was  saying.  In 
this  he  did  not  give  me  fair  play,  for  in  my  own  broad  homely 
way  I  am  a  very  good  speaker  and  teller  of  a  story,  too." 

\et  this  was  the  companion  Scott  desired  to  take  with 
him  to  the  coronation  of  George  IV,  requesting  Lord  Sidmouth 
to  secure  seats  for  both  poets  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  at 
the  subsequent  banquet.  Hogg  was  in  low  water  at  the  time, 
and  Scott,  who  had  always  an  eye  to  the  advantageous  for 
his  friends,  hoping  that  Hogg  might  either  secure  some  patron- 
age by  a  poetical  tribute  of  loyalty  or  write  a  popular  (and 
lucrative)  description  of  the  ceremony.  Hogg's  instinct  was 
in  this  instance  wiser  than  Scott's — he  made  St.  Boswell's 
Fair  an  excuse  for  staying  at  home.  There  was  room  in 
Hogg's  nature  for  gratitude,  when  egotism  gave  it  a  chance, 
though  it  was  not  of  the  essence  of  his  nature  as  it  was  of 
Ley  den's ;  but  he  was  not  bred  so  dull  as  to  fail  to  recognize 
the  unvarying  goodness  of  Scott.  "He  was  the  only  one  I 
ever  knew  whom  no  man  either  poor  or  rich  held  at  ill-will. 
I  was  the  only  exception  myself  that  ever  came  to  my  knowl- 
edge, and  that  was  only  for  a  short  season,  and  all  the  while 
it  never  lessened  his  interest  in  my  welfare." 

Hogg  it  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  who  said,  'The 
only  foible  I  could  ever  discover  in  Sir  Walter  was  a 
too  strong  leaning  to  the  old  aristocracy  of  the  coun- 
try," and  Miss  MacCunn  has  to  confess  that  Scott  did 
like  lords  and  ladies,  but  she  explains  that  that  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  his  love  of  everything  that  stood 
for  that  feudal  and  romantic  past  which  haunted  him 
like  a  passion.  Among  his  aristocratic  friends  a  prom- 
inent place  must  be  given  to  members  of  the  house  of 
Buccleuch,  including  Lady  Louisa  Stuart: 

Of  all  the  letters  addressed  to  Scott,  Lady  Louisa's  are 
the  most  nearly  on  a  level  with  his  own.  The  fundamental 
understanding  between  them  instructed  her  wit  what  to  say 
and  what  to  leave  unsaid  at  the  time  of  Scott's  financial 
disaster.  There  was  something  of  a  man  in  Lady  Louisa — 
respect  for  her  friend  controlled  her  impulse  of  sympathy. 
The  warmth  and  frankness  of  Scott's  reply  were  the  reward 
of  her  restraint.  It  is  to  her  he  wrote  this  beautiful  sen- 
tence summing  up  the  wealth  remaining  to  him.  "I  have 
everything  else — my  walks,  my  plantations,  my  dogs  great  and 
small,  my  favorite  squire,  my  Highland  pony,  my  plans,  my 
hopes,  my  quiet  thoughts."  Another  sentence  in  the  same 
letter  must  have  touched  the  heart  of  his  correspondent : 
"God  bless  you,  my  dear  Lady  Louisa;  you  have  been  since 
I  knew  you  the  ready  and  active  comforter  of  much  dis- 
tress." 

A  strong  bond  of  union  between  these  old  friends  in  the 
last  years  of  Scott's  life  was  Lady  Louisa's  affection  for 
Sophia  Lockhart  when  she  came  to  London.  The  first  time 
Scott  stayed  with  his  daughter,  in  November,  1826,  Lady 
Louisa  dined  to  meet  him.  She  could  still  love  the  sight  of 
love,  this  grave  and  gifted  woman  whose  own  heart  was  never 
too  old  to  lose  the  ache  of  loneliness.  "I  do  like  people  who 
can  love  with  all  their  hearts.  His  daughter  Sophia  sat 
gazing  at  him  with  such  pleasure,  and  said  so  often,  'Now, 
don't  you  think  my  father  is  remarkably  well  ?'  so  she  is 
quite  content."  Lady  Louisa  took  her  friends  "for  better  for 
worse" ;  their  fame  lay  very  near  her  heart. 

"St.  Ronan's  Well"  made  her  anxious.  "I  apprehend  a 
tumble  downstairs,"  she  wrote,  "and  shall  be  as  sorry  as  if  I 
had  written  the  rest  myself."  She  read  the  doom  of  "Count 
Robert  of  Paris,"  three  months  before  it  was  published,  "in 
Mrs.  Lockhart's  face,  and  heard  it  in  Mr.  Lockhart's  short 
words."  "Alas  !  alas  !"  she  wrote,  "I  have  got  'Count  Robert,' 
and  could  cry  over  it." 

When  the  news  of  Sir  Walter's  death  reached  her,  she  was 
mourning  the  last  of  her  early  friends,  Lady  Emily  MacLeod. 
She  had  expected  to  feel  it  a  relief  to  know  that  Sir  Walter's 
sufferings  were  over.  "But  yet,  but  yet,"  she  writes,  "one 
can  not  bear  to  think  that  it  is  all  over  and  he  quite  gone." 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  Scott  was  singularly 
appreciative  of  the  writings  of  the  lady  authors  of  his 
day.  His  praise  of  Jane  Austen  and  Maria  Edgeworth 
is  familiar.  Then  there  were  Anna  Seward  and  Joanna 
Baillie,  the  former  of  whom  will  be  remembered  as 
the  relative  of  Honora  Sneyd,  whom  Major  Andre 
loved : 

And  how  came  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  advocate,  to  be  in  cor- 
respondence with  Miss  Seward,  the  Swan  of  Lichfield  ?  The 
links  are  probably  these.  Miss  Seward  frequented  the  Spa 
at  Buxton,  in  search  of  health  and  conversation.  There,  in 
1793,  she  met  Sir  John  and  Lady  Clerk  of  Penicuik,  an  accom- 
plished couple  whose  apartments  "attracted  the  ingenious  and 
polite  of  both  sexes."  A  neighbor  of  the  Clerks  was  Colin 
Mackenzie  of  Portmore,  who  probably  owed  to  them  his  intro- 
duction to  Miss  Seward.  When  Scott  produced  his  first 
poems,  his  translations  from  Burger,  Colin  Mackenzie,  gen- 
erously eager  to  spread  his  friend's  fame,  and  perhaps  a  little 
proud  of  his  acquaintance  with  a  "literary  luminary" — to  use 
a  phrase  of  her  own — of  Miss  Seward's  standing,  sent  her 
the  translations  and  the  ballad  of  "Glenfinlas."  Her  reception 
of  them  was  so  flattering  that  in  1802  Scott  sent  her  the  two 
volumes  of  the  "Minstrelsy." 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Miss  Seward's  sagacity  that  she 
recognized  in  Scott  the  coming  poet,  though  the  expression  of 
her  intuition  hardly   does  credit  to   her  sense. 

Here,  she  felt  instinctively,  late  in  the  day  the  chance  of 
her  life  had  come  to  her.  Her  ambition  had  been  to  go 
down  to  posterity  as  the  valued,  sympathetic  correspondent 
of  the  first  genius  of  her  time.  Dr.  Johnson  had  given  her 
no  encouragement  to  link  her  fame  with  his  ;  with  Dr.  Dar- 
win, so  long  a  neighbor,  she  had  exchanged  no  letters  ;  Hayley 
indeed  had  at  one  time  seemed  to  realize  her  fondest  dream 
of  fame,  and  the  traffic  in  compliments  and  eulogies  was 
carried  on  briskly  between  them.  But  after  "the  transcendent 
bard  of  the  era"  had  placed  her  portrait  between  busts  of 
Pope  and  Newton,  and  sent  her  some  glowing  verses  on  the 
occasion,  he  probably  felt  that  he  had  no  shot  left  in  his 
locker,  the  correspondence  languished  on  his  part,  and  after 
some  tender  reproaches  to  "the  beloved  bard"  was  given  up 
on  hers. 

That  Miss  Seward  had  never  seen  the  young  Scottish  poet 
on  whom  she  bestowed  her  sheets  of  letter-paper  was  no 
restraint  on  her  eloquence.  On  the  contrary,  her  correspond- 
ence, not  her  correspondent,  was  always  her  object  in  writing. 
With  personal  acquaintance  might  have  come  damping  mis- 
givings as  to  how  enthusiastic  expressions  and  unfettered 
flatteries  might  be  received. 

Joanna  Baillie  made  the  acquaintance  of  Scott  in 
1807,  the  year  before  the  publication  of  "Marmion," 
and  thenceforth  took  a  high  place  among  his  dearest 
friends  and  constant  correspondents: 

Only  once  in  their  long  intimacy  was  there  a  serious  di- 
vergence of  opinion  between  these  two  trusty  friends,  and 
on  this  occasion  Joanna  did  not  fail  to  speak  her  mind  with 
her  usual  plainness.  She  had  known  Lady  Byron  as  Miss 
Milbanke.  was  sincerely  attached  to  her,  and,  when  the  breach 
took  place,  espoused  her-  cause  with  the  headlong  chivalry  of 


a  maiden  lady.  In  January'.  1S17,  appeared  Scott's  generous, 
well  weighed  review  of  "Childe  Harold"  in  The  Quarterly. 
Nothing  he  ever  wrote  cost  Scott  more  anxious  thought.  He 
desired  to  conciliate  without  flattering  Lord  Byron,  to  point 
the  road  to  amendment  without  reproaching  him  for  his  con- 
duct, to  make  allowance  for  his  circumstances  without  blaming 
other  people  for  those  circumstances.  ( P.yron  was  specially 
grateful  for  the  consideration  shown  for  "the  feelings  of 
others.")  That  Lady  Byron  should  be  equally  satisfied  was 
impossible.  She  recognized  the  generosity  of  Scott's  motives, 
but  feared  that  the  article  would  be  used  against  her.  As  for 
Joanna  Baillie,  she  was  equally  distressed  for  Lady  Byron's 
feelings  and  for  the  injury  she  feared  Scott  was  doing  to  his 
own  fair  fame. 

"Oh,  why  have  you  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  world  to 
this  unhappy  man  at  the  expense  of  being  yourself  considered 
as  regarding  want  of  all  principle  and  the  vilest  corruption  with 
an  indulgent  eye  ?  Indeed  my  good,  my  kind,  my  unwearied 
friend,  this  goes  to  my  heart.  I  truly  believe  that  you  have 
done  it  to  cheer  in  some  degree  the  despair  of  a  perishing 
mind  and  rouse  it  to  make  some  effort  to  save  itself;  but  this 
will  not  be.  You  can  not  save  him  .  .  .  and  you  may  de- 
press a  most  worthy  character  who  has  been  already  so  sinned 
against,  and  who  bears  the  deepest  part  of  her  distress  in 
silence." 

_  Such  a  plea  coming  from  a  friend  he  so  highly  regarded 
distressed  and  perplexed  Scott.  Miss  Baillie's  second  letter 
reiterating  the  charge  reached  him  when  he  was  recovering 
from  his  first  attack  (March,  1817).  However  clear  a  man's 
conscience,  and  however  decided  his  view  on  any  matter,  in 
sickness  his  own  mind  will  turn  traitor  and  torment  when  it 
should  approve. 

It  was  a  real  relief  to  Scott  to  be  able  to  assure  Miss 
Baillie  that  Morritt — a  great  friend  of  Lady  Byron — had 
written  :  "People  here  swear  that  you  wrote  the  review  of 
Lord  Byron  in  The  Quarterly.  You  get  great  credit  by 
it.  I  hope  it  is  true."  "Now,"  adds  Scott,  "Morritt,  who 
is  'Downright  Dunstable,*  would  not  have  let  this  sentence 
slip  him  if  he  could  have  dreamed  of  the  review  injuring 
Lady  Byron.  So  I  am  much  cheered  about  this  cursed 
blunder." 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  the  figure  of  George  Crabbe  in 
this  gallery,  the  poet  who  more  than  any  other  of  his 
time  appealed  to  Scott  when  he  wanted  to  be  amused: 

The  visit  Crabbe  paid  Scott,  in  August,  1822,  was  one  of 
the  quaintest  episodes  in  Scott's  life,  and  certainly  the  most 
exciting  in   Crabbe's. 

The  two  poets  had  met  a  couple  of  years  earlier  in  that 
literary'  house  of  call,  Mr.  Murray's  back  shop,  and  Scott  had 
eagerly  pressed  Crabbe  to  visit  him  at  Tweedside.  Unfor- 
tunately the  time  Crabbe  chose  for  his  visit  collided  with  that 
pasteboard  pageantry,  the  visit  of  George  IV  to  Holyrood. 
It  is  unfortunate :  for  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to 
imagine  the  gentle,  cheerful  old  gentleman  at  Abbotsford 
dining  with  Willie  Laidlaw  and  marveling  at  James  Hogg. 
Still,  Crabbe  could  enjoy  distractions  the  most  foreign  to 
his  habits.  The  bland  acquiescence  which  took  him  to  New- 
market races  in  a  tandem  driven  by  his  undergraduate  son 
John,  sustained  him  when  he  entered  Scott's  dining-room  and 
saw  a  group  of  tall  men,  fully  armed,  clad  in  a  parti-colored 
garb  that  left  their  knees  exposed,  and  talking  a  language  the 
very  existence  of  which  he  had  never  suspected!  French 
seemed  to  both  sides  the  only  medium  between  these  splendid 
barbarians  and  one  whose  neat  black  breeches,  silver  buckles, 
and  delicate  face  suggested  a  Catholic  abbe  of  the  old 
regime. 

When,  on  Scott's  entrance,  the  misunderstanding  ended  in 
laughter,  Crabbe  sat  down  with  the  pleased  bewilderment  of 
a  child  who  should  have  found  his  way  into  a  fairy-tale.  So 
caught  was  he  by  the  prevailing  spirit  that  he  writes.  "I 
thought  it  an  honor  that  Glengarry"  even  took  notice  of  me" — 
a  view  of  the  matter  that  would  without  doubt  commend  itself 
to   Glengarry. 

Crabbe  was  habitually  silent  in  company,  and  Scott  could 
not  be  certain  that  he  was  enjoying  his  visit,  for,  with  all 
his  gentleness,  there  was  a  satiric  quality  in  his  quiet,  ob- 
servant manner.  Certainly  there  were  incidents  that  appealed 
to  satiric  humor — or  indeed  to  any  sense  of  humor.  One  is 
historic. 

Scott  was  out  receiving  the  king  at  the  pier  of  Leith  when 
Crabbe  arrived.  By  and  by  the  belated  host  hurried  in,  wet, 
apologetic,  cordial ;  embraced  his  guest,  flung  himself  back 
in  his  chair,  and — a  shivering  of  glass,  a  shriek,  terror  of  the 
family,  laughing  explanations,  and  a  rueful  waste  of  romantic 
loyalty- ! 

As  we  know,  Scott's  time  was  divided  between  exhausting 
gayeties  at  Holyrood  and  the  darkened  room  where  William 
Erskine  lay  dying.  It  so  turned  out  that  he  had  to  go  straight 
from  the  funeral  to  some  festivity  at  Holyrood.  "As  we 
halted  in  Castle  Street,"  writes  Lockhart.  "Mr.  Crabbe's  mild, 
thoughtful  face  appeared  at  the  window,  and  Scott  said  on 
leaving  me,  'Now  for  what  our  excellent  old  friend  there  puts 
down  as  the  crowning  curse  of  his  poor  players  in  "The 
Borough" : 

'To    hide    in    rant  the   heartache   of   the    night.'  " 

One  result  of  Scott's  preoccupation  was  that  Crabbe  was 
handed  over  to  Lockhart  and  Sophia  to  be  entertained.  There 
is  no  mistaking  the  tone  in  which  Lockhart  alludes  to  Scott's 
friends.  Good  taste  insures  their  all  being  mentioned  with 
respect,  but  of  few  does  he  speak  with  so  much  personal 
warmth  as  of  Crabbe.  "Scott's  family,"  he  writes,  "had  from 
infancy  been  taught  to  reverence  Crabbe's  genius,  and  they 
now  saw  enough  of  him  to  make  them  think  of  him  ever  after- 
wards with  tender  affection." 

One  omission  from  this  list  of  Scott's  friends  will 
be  noted  with  regret.  There  is  no  chapter  devoted  to 
Washington  Irving.  Yet  -Miss  MacCunn  has  to  con- 
fess that  of  all  the  guests  who  have  recorded  their 
impressions  of  Abbotsford,  Irving  "has  given  the  most 
'innerly'  description  of  the  family  life."  Apart  from 
that  oversight,  this  is  a  most  satisfactory  and  enter- 
taining volume. 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  Friexds.  By  Florence  Mac- 
Cunn.    New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $3.50  net. 

The  obituary  of  Florence  Nightingale  printed  re- 
cently in  the  London  Daily  News  was  written  by  Har- 
riet Martineau,  who  died  nearly  forty  years  ago.  Many 
well  organized  newspapers  have  the  same  experience 
occasionally.  When  the  late  Senator  Morrill  of  Ver- 
mont died,  the  Springfield  Republican  printed  an 
obituary  of  him  that  had  been  written,  for  the  most 
part,  by  an  editor  who  had  died  over  ten  years  earlier. 


Mechanical  draft   is  said  by  engineers  t" 

ration  of  a  boiler  only  one-sixth  :■ 
chimney  draft.     It  appears  that   factories   wil 
to  do  without  chimneys  before  they  get  rid  of 
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September  10,  1910.    ! 


BURNING  OF  THE  BRUSSELS  EXHIBITION 


Scenes  of  the  Night  and  Following  Day. 


Good  luck  took  me  to  Brussels  the  very  day  before 
the  beautiful  exhibition  there  was  so  tragically  de 
stroyed  by  fire.  Thousands  of  people,  like  myself,  had 
planned  to  profit  by  the  week  end  lengthened  by  the 
holiday  of  the  "Assumption,"  in  order  to  see  the  much 
talked  of  display  in  the  Belgian  capital,  and  the  crowd 
of  travelers  from  Paris  alone  was  enormous.  The  rail 
way  officials  were  helpless,  their  resources  being  en 
tirely  inadequate  to  the  situation.  At  St.  Lazare,  the 
station  master  could  find  nothing  more  useful  to  do 
than  wring  his  hands,  while  the  porters  walked  round 
and  round  the  ramparts  of  baggage  accumulated  on 
the  platform,  murmuring  despondently.  "What  shall  we 
do  with  it?    What  shall  we  do  with  it?" 

This  was  on  Saturday.  On  Sunday,  intending  trav- 
elers, having  got  wind  of  the  confusion,  made  it  worse 
confounded  by  gathering  at  the  booking  offices  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  that  by  nine  one  could  only 
reach  the  platform  by  performing  acrobatic  feats  over 
"  bags,  baskets,  and  Saratogas,  and  by  half  past  the  ticket 
collector,  bewildered  and  weary,  gave  up  punching 
tickets.  The  tempers  of  a  crowd  of  irritable  Parisians 
then  got  the  better  of  them  completely;  they  hooted 
and  hissed  the  directors  of  the  railway  company  and 
generally  behaved  in  such  a  menacing  manner  that  the 
police  had  to  be  sent  for.  Finally,  however,  special 
trains  took  away  all  the  determined  holiday  makers 
defying  warnings  and  regulations  to  the  last — twenty- 
five  persons  crowding  into  cars  built  for  twelve,  half- 
grown  children  climbing  up  out  of  the  way  into  flimsy 
umbrella  racks,  and  grown-up  persons  sitting  on  the 
steps  of  the  cars  at  the  imminent  risk  of  their  lives. 

The  vast  majority  of  these  travelers  were  collected 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Brussels  Exhibition  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  strong  when,  at  nine  o'clock  on  Sun- 
day night,  cries  of  "Fire"  began  to  be  heard.  Before 
they  had  time  even  to  ask  "Where?"  smoke  was  pouring 
out  of  the  big  Central  Building.  Within  ten  minutes 
it  was  a  cauldron  of  flame — and  a  wild  panic  had  com- 
menced. Every  one  seemed  to  start  simultaneously 
for  the  entrance,  and  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  saved 
a  terrible  loss  of  life.  As  they  ran,  people  opened  their 
umbrellas  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  clouds  of 
falling  sparks.  Those  without  umbrellas  or  parasols — 
and  frightened  fashionable  ladies  did  not  hesitate  to 
attempt  to  ward  off  disaster  with  foolish  lace  and  tulle 
sunshades — covered  their  heads  with  shawls  or  coats. 
I  saw  frenzied  women  tearing  off  their  silk  petticoats 
to  wrap  round  little  children.  One  old  peasant,  half 
mad  with  terror,  dragged  the  chiffon  scarf  off  a  passer- 
by and  enveloped  her  own  face  in  the  filmy  folds. 
Another  whom  I  noticed  deliberately  drenched  herself 
in  a  fountain,  then  joined  the  crowd  struggling  for  the 
gates. 

Probably  the  most  dramatic  moment  of  the  fire  was 
after  the  Grand  Hall  (which  a  moment  before  had 
sparkled  with  a  thousand  electric  lights)  became  a 
cauldron  of  flame,  the  fire  spread  in  the  direction  of 
Bostock's  menagerie.  The  chorus  of  yells,  of  wild 
cries  and  bellowings,  that  rose  above  the  noise  of  the 
wind  and  the  rush  of  the  fire  was  like  hell  let  loose. 
The  poor  helpless  brutes  struggled  and  clawed  at  their 
cages.  Some  one  suggested  the  maddened  beasts  might 
escape  from  their  confinement,  so  the  order  was  given 
to  shoot  them  down.  Why  this  act  of  mercy  was  never 
carried  out  no  one  can  say.  Those  near  at  hand  saw 
the  gendarmes  with  loaded  rifles  taking  aim  at  the 
cages  when,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  the  humane 
suggestion  was  countermanded.  Beyond  opening  the 
monkey's  cage  and  freeing  the  trumpeting  elephant 
nothing  was  done  to  save  the  poor  beasts  from  their 
awful  fate. 

When  I  walked  through  the  ruins  next  morning,  the 
saddest  sights  were  the  poor  brutes  lying  there  burned 
or  suffocated.  The  wretched  crocodiles  were  literally 
boiled  like  lobsters  in  their  bathing  pool.  A  trainer 
sadly  showed  me  the  bodies  of  the  two  white  bears, 
once  the  pride  of  the  menagerie.  They  died  literally 
in  each  other's  arms  like  two  human  creatures  who 
had  rushed  together  for  sympathy  and  comfort  at  the 
approach  of  death. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  men  should  have  left  living  crea- 
tures to  a  horrible  fate  while  they  rushed  into  burning 
buildings  to  rescue  pictures,  tapestries,  and  Toby  jugs. 
No  doubt  they  would  argue  a  Gobelin  is  more  valuable 
than  a  lion  because  less  easy  to  replace.  Men  certainly 
performed  heroic  actions,  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  in 
saving  the  exhibits  the  loss  of  which  would  have 
touched  them  on  the  modern  individual's  most  vulner- 
able spot,  his  purse.  When  the  beautiful  French  sec- 
tion was  in  full  blaze  I  saw  a  man  fight  his  way  through 
the  grounds  and  go  down  on  his  knees  to  a  gendarme. 
"Let  me  in  there,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  building  with 
the  energy  of  despair,  "I  have  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  property  in  that  building.  Perhaps  I 
might  save  something."  But  the  gendarme  was  in- 
flexible. Too  many  persons  had  already  rushed  into 
the  flames  on  false  pretenses,  lured  on  by  the  report 
that  there  were  millions'  worth  of  diamonds  among 
th<:  debris.  One  gentleman  blandly  emerged  with  his 
h'nds  covered  with  the  rings  he  was  saving  from  a 
\i  welry  exhibit — for  himself. 

.  V  waiting  world  will  be  glad  to  know  the  De  Beers 
liamonds  are  safe.  As  usual  in  this  life,  the  big  firms, 
-hose  who  could  best   afford  to   lose,   will   not   suffer. 


"To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,"  as  the  Bible  says. 
After  an  agitated  night  the  gentlemen  representing  the 
various  Belgian  jewelers  who  had  a  collective  exhibit 
met  next  morning  (as  soon  as  the  ashes  were  cool 
enough)  to  see  whether  the  safes  in  which  their  ex- 
hibits were  locked  away  every  night  and  lowered  into 
the  cellar  was  intact.  It  was  a  solemn  moment  when 
one  of  their  number  reappeared  from  the  basement, 
his  clothes  covered  with  mud,  his  hat  dented,  his  hands 
and  face  black,  and  declared  the  safes  were  uninjured. 
The  diamonds  were  all  there,  and  the  masterpiece  in 
pearls,  a  model  of  the  Brussels  City  Hall  which  took 
two  years  and  fifteen  million  pearls  to  make,  was  in 
perfect  condition.  A  shout  of  delight  went  up  from 
all  the  other  gentlemen  at  this  news — a  shout  inter- 
rupted by  the  tears  of  a  poor  woman.  She  was  an 
exhibitor  in  jewels  also — a  small  exhibitor — and  she 
had  come,  though  with  little  hopefulness,  to  ask  what 
had  happened  to  the  modest  little  rings,  the  silver 
purses,  and  the  enamel  boxes  which  she  was  selling  so 
well  just  yesterday.  The  gentlemen  representing  the 
De  Beers  Diamond  Company  perhaps  felt  a  cloud  pass 
over  their  satisfaction  at  their  uninjured  safe,  as  they 
pointed  out  to  the  poor  woman  all  that  remained  of 
her  treasures — a  few  little  heaps  of  smoking  ashes. 

Most  of  what  the  newspapers  called  the  "irreparable 
losses,"  from  the  public  point  of  view,  occurred  in  the 
British  section  of  the  exhibition.  Worth's  magnificent 
show  of  gowns  went  up  in  smoke,  it  is  true,  but  then 
the  most  wonderful  creations  for  the  feminine  toilette 
so  soon  become  out  of  date  and  worthless  to  connois- 
seurs nowadays  that  the  catastrophe  need  not  be  too 
greatly  deplored — especially  as  it  was  fully  covered  by 
insurance.  The  Gobelins  were  all  saved  from  the 
French  section,  and  so  were  the  pictures  by  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  and  Detaille.  I  saw  devoted  custodians 
carrying  them  out  on  their  shoulders  not  ten  minutes 
after  the  fire  started. 

But  the  British  this  time  seem  to  have  been  slow  to 
act.  and  while  the  Belgians  and  French  were  getting 
out  their  treasures,  they  stood  by  trying  to  make  up 
their  minds  what  to  do  first.  Result,  the  "irreparable 
loss"  above  mentioned.  The  heaviest  loser  will  be  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  With  a  laudable  desire 
to  make  themselves  agreeable,  the  authorities  of  this 
institution  loaned  a  number  of  their  most  precious  ex- 
hibits. They  should  never  have  done  so,  people  say 
now  with  the  wisdom  which  comes  after  the  event. 
Museum  exhibits,  like  umbrellas  and  toothbrushes, 
should  never  be  lent,  seeing  they  are  held  as  a  trust 
for  the  nation  at  large.  All  of  which  may  be  sound 
philosophy,  but  it  comes  too  late!  The  famous  Burne 
Jones  tapestry,  "The  Passing  of  Venus,"  is  gone  for- 
ever. So.  to  mention  a  few  private  collections,  are 
Lady  Pearson's  seventeenth-century  oak  chairs,  most 
of  the  Toby  jugs  of  another  generous  collector,  and 
much  beautiful  silverware  exhibited  by  Birmingham 
firms — some  of  whom,  I  was  told,  did  not  insure  for 
economy's  sake. 

The  idea  of  a  fire  at  a  big  exhibition  always  seems 
so  preposterous — so  remote — that  few  of  the  exhibitors 
entertained  it  seriously,  just  as  the  authorities  did  not 
entertain  it  seriously  and  provide  an  adequate  water 
supply.  By  way  of  atonement,  however,  the  latter 
have  accepted  the  calamity  very  pluckily.  The  very 
morning  after  it  happened  the  architect  in  chief  was 
walking  through  the  grounds  planning  how  to  cover 
up  the  unsightly  ruins  with  plants  and  creepers.  Such 
ruins,  too !  As  most  of  the  buildings  were  of  wood 
and  stucco,  they  burned  clean  to  the  ground,  leaving 
the  cellars  of  their  foundations  like  gaping  mouths  full 
of  ashes  and  half-burned  planks  and  puddles  of  beer 
and  wine  which  gave  out  a  bitter  smell. 

The  committee  was  very  praiseworthy  in  following 
the  policy  of  Sursum  .Corda.  Half  an  exhibition  is 
better  than  none  at  all  to  some  tourists,  and  gate  money 
is  sadly  needed  by  those  exhibitors  who  have  anything 
left  to  exhibit.  But,  unfortunately,  they  will  get  no 
diplomas  or  medals,  as  all  the  deliberations  of  the  juries 
went  up  in  the  smoke.  Further,  whatever  hopeful 
prophecies  may  be  made  to  the  contrary,  the  exhibition 
at  Brussels  will  probably  be  the  last  big  international 
exhibition.  Exhibitors  both  public  and  private  freely 
say  that  the  risks  to  valuable  pictures  and  old  furniture 
and  china  are  too  great.  They  have  learned  a  les- 
son. Charles  Lorrimer. 

Paris,  August  17,  1910. 


The  assent  of  Emperor  Yi-Syek.  and  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Hi-Heui.  to  the  annexation  of  Korea  was  given 
willingly,  according  to  the  Japanese  government's  press 
bureau.  The  only  hesitation  shown  when  the  terms 
were  being  discussed  was  in  regard  to  the  titles  which 
will  hereafter  be  borne  by  the  ex-emperors.  The 
original  Japanese  terms  proposed  the  title  of  grand 
duke,  but  the  Emperor  of  Korea  insisted  upon  being 
styled  "Whang."  or  king,  to  which  Japan  assented. 
The  princes  of  the  Korean  imperial  house  would,  it 
was  conceded,  be  treated  as  Japanese  princes,  and  an 
annuity  of  $750,000  was  granted  them.  The  royal 
family  wi]l  be  allowed  to  reside  where  they  please,  and 
will  probably  remain'  in  Korea. 

In  Ancient  Ceylon  the  game  of  chess  was  played  with 
local  variations  peculiar  enough  to  note:  the  king  may 
not  castle,  but  he  is  permitted  to  jump  like  a  knight 
till  checked.  The  pawns  are  exchangeable,  on  the  last 
row,  for  the  pieces  on  whose  row  they  stand. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Santa  Filomena. 
{Published  in  the  first  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  November, 
"For    the    legend,"    Mr.    Longfellow    writes    to    Mr.    Sumner, 


"see  Mrs.  Jameson's  "Legendary  Art.'  The  modern  application  you 
will  not  miss.  In  Italian,  one  may  say  Filotncla  or  Filomcna."  The 
reference  is  to  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  and  her  heroic  service  in 
the  hospitals  during   the   Crimean   War.] 

Whene'er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought. 
Whene'er  is  spoken  a  noble  thought, 

Our  hearts,  in  glad  surprise, 

To   higher  levels  rise. 

The  tidal  wave  of  deeper  souls 
Into  our  inmost  being  rolls, 

And  lifts  us  unawares 

Out  of  all  meaner  cares. 

Honor  to  those  whose  words  or  deeds 
Thus   help  us   in  our  daily  needs, 

And  by  their  overflow 

Raise  us  from  what  is  low  ! 

Thus  thought  I,  as  by  night   I   read 

Of  the  great  army  of  the  dead, 
The  trenches  cold  and  damp, 
The  starved  and  frozen  camp, — 

The   wounded    from    the    battle-plain. 
In  dreary  hospitals  of  pain. 

The  cheerless  corridors. 

The  cold  and  stony  floors. 

Lo !  in  that  house  of  misery 
A  lady  with  a  lamp  I  see 

Pass  through  the  glimmering  gloom. 

And  flit  from  room  to  room. 

And  slow,  as  in  a  dream  of  bliss, 
The  speechless  sufferer  turns   to   kiss 

Her  shadow,  as  it  falls 

Upon  the  darkening  walls. 

As  if  a  door  in  heaven  should  be 

Opened   and   then   closed   suddenly, 
The    vision    came    and    went. 
The  light  shone  and  was  spent. 

On  England's  annals,  through  the  long 
Hereafter  of  her  speech   and  song, 

That  light  its  rays  shall  cast 

From  portals  of  the  past. 

A  Lady  with  a  Lamp  shall  stand 
In  the  great  history  of  the  land, 

A   noble   type   of   good. 

Heroic  womanhood. 

Nor  even  shall  be  wanting  here 
The   palm,   the   lily,   and   the   spear. 

The  symbols  that  of  yore 

Saint  Filomena  bore. 

— Henry   IVadsuorth   Longfellow. 


To  a  Sea  Bird. 

Sauntering  hither  on  listless  wings. 
Careless  vagabond  of  the  sea, 

Little  thou  heedest  the  surf  that  sings. 

The  bar  that  thunders,  the  shale  that  rings- 
Give  me  to  keep  thy  company. 

Little  thou  hast,  old  friend,  that's  new  ; 

Storms  and  wrecks  are  old  things  to  thee  : 
Sick  am  I  of  these  changes,  too  ; 
Little  to  care  for,  little  to  rue. — 

I  on  the  shore,  and  thou  on  the  sea. 

All  of  thy  wanderings,  far  and  near. 
Bring  thee  at  last  to  shore  and  me  ; 

All  of  my  journeyings  end  them  here: 

This  our  tether  must  be  our  cheer, — 
I  on  the  shore,  and  thou  on  the  sea. 

Lazily   rocking  on  ocean's  breast. 

Something  in  common,  old  friend,  have  we  ; 

Thou  on  the  shingle  seekest  thy  nest, 

I  to  the  waters  look  for  rest, — 

I  on  the  shore,  and  thou  on  the  sea. 

— Francis  Bret  Harle. 


A  Death  Song. 
Lay  me  down  beneaf  de  willers  in  de  grass, 
Whah  de  branch  '11  go  a-singin'  as  it  pass  ; 

An*  w'en  I's  a  layin'  low, 

I  kin  hyeah  it  as  it  go, 
Singin',  "Sleep,  my  honey  ;  tek  yo*  res'  at  las'. 

Lay  me  nigh  to  whah  hit  meks  a  little  pool. 
An'  de  watah  stan's  so  quiet  lak  an'  cool, 

Whah  de  little  birds  in  spring 

Ust  to  come  an"  drink  an'  sing. 
An'  de  chillen  waded  on  dey  way  to  school. 

Let  me  settle  w'en  my  shouldahs  draps  dey  load 
Nigh  enough  to  hyeah  de  noises  in  de  road  ; 

Fu'  I  fink  de  las'  long  res' 

Gwine  to  soothe  my  sperrit  bes' 
Ef  I's  layin'  'mong  de  t'ings  I's  alius  knowed. 

— Paul  Laurence  Dunbar. 


To  the  Memory  of  Hawthorne. 

He  stood  apart ;  but  as  a  mountain  stands — 
Supreme  in  calm  repose  above  the  plain. 
Wearing  no  pride  of  aspect,  no  disdain, 

Though  clothed  with  oower  to  steep  the  sunny  lands 

In  mystic  shadow.     At  the  mood's  demands 
He.  too,  could  cloud  his  soul,  and  so  remain 
Withdrawn,  nor  sight  of  it  could  any  gain 

More  than  of  foot-prints  sunk  in  surf-washed  sands. 

Yet  hidden  within  that  rare,  sequestered  height 
Of  isolation,  what  a  new-found  world 

Of  splendor  lay!     What  pathless  realms  untrod  ! 
What  rush  of  passion's  cataracts!     What  delight 

Of  earth-sweet  flowers!    What  zephyrs  phantom-whirled! 
And  over  all,  the  fair,  pure  sky  of  God  ! 

— Margaret  F.  Preston. 


The  highest  price  in  cotton  since  the  Civil  War  was 
reached  August  29,  when  the  bull  combine  in  the  Xew 
York  cotton  exchange  forced  the  price  up  more  than 
$16  a  bale  amid  the  wildest  scenes. 


Three  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  sardines  is  the  aver- 
age daily  catch  at  Eastport,  Maine. 


September  10,  1910. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Celt  and  Saxon. 
In  justice  to  Meredith  this  volume  ought 
surely  to  have  been  provided  with  an  editorial 
note  stating  that  the  story  was  left  unfinished 
by  the  novelist,  and  also  unrevised.  For 
there  is  practically  no  movement  in  the  book, 
the  characters  are  barely  introduced,  and 
nothing  happens.  Indeed,  it  would  puzzle  the 
most  alert  novel  reader  to  decide  which 
woman  was  intended  for  the  heroine. 
Whether  Meredith  himself  would  have  con- 
sented to  the  publication  of  the  fragment  in 
its  present  state  is  doubtful ;  for  all  his  way- 
wardness of  style  and  construction,  he  had  an 
ideal,  and  his  pride  in  that  ideal  would  most 
probably  have  prompted  the  destruction  rather 
than  the  publication  of  a  piece  of  work  so 
much  in  the  rough  as  this. 

I  Not  until  the  sixteenth  chapter  is  reached 
[does  the  reader  get  a  clear  idea  of  what  the 
novelist  would  be  about.  Then  he  lights  upon 
this  definition :  "Celt  and  Saxon  are  much 
;nmixed  with  us,  but  the  prevalence  of  Saxon 
jlood  is  evinced  by  the  public  disregard  of 
iny  Celtic  conception  of  the  honorable  and 
;he  lovable  ;  so  that  the  Celt  anxious  to  ad- 
nire  is  rebutted,  and  the  hatred  of  a  Celt, 
luick  as  he  is  to  catch  at  images,  has  a  figure 
jf  hugeous  animalism  supplied  to  his  malign 
:ontempt."  Hence  the  theme  Meredith  had 
n  view  was  the  contrast  between  the  English 
and  the  Celt,  the  latter  being  either  Irish  or 
»Velsh.  In  his  own  singular  way  he  shows 
iow  repulsive  the  John  Bull  type  may  be  to 
hose  outside  the  family.  He  draws  him  ro- 
und of  figure,  after  the  manner  of  the  comic 
irtist,  but  is  more  concerned  with  his  mental 
■quipment.  "Ideal  of  his  country  Bull  has 
lone — he  hates  the  word  ;  it  smells  of  heresy, 
ipposition  to  his  image.  It  is  an  exercise  of 
lis  imagination  to  accept  an  ideal,  and  his 
tigestive  organs  reject  it,  after  the  manner 
•f  the  most  beautiful  likeness  of  him  con- 
urable  to  the  mind — that  flowering  stomach, 
he  sea-anemone,  which  opens  to  everything 
nd  speedily  casts  out  what  it  can  not  con- 
ume." 

Obviously,  this  fragment  betrays  the  satiric 
ouch  of  its  author;  it  will  be  a  treasure-trove 
or  John  Bull's  many  enemies.  And  these 
ages,  as  the  citations  given  above  will  prove, 
re  replete  with  Meredith's  awkward  turns 
nd  jerky  sentences.  Here  are  two  other  ex- 
mples :  "Rounder  at  each  inspection,  he 
reaches  to  mankind  from  the  text  of  a  finger 
urved  upon  the  pattern  spectacles."  "The 
olcano  we  couch  on  was  quiet,  the  gritty 
lorsel  unabsorbed  within  us  at  an  armistice 
*ith  the  gastric  juices."  Those  native  to  the 
leredith  manner  may  be  glad  to  add  this 
olume  to  its  predecessors,  but  the  novel 
eader  in  general  should  be  warned  once 
lore  that  so  far  as  the  book  goes  nothing 
appens. 

Celt  and  Saxon.  By  George  Meredith.  New 
"ork:   Charles   Scribner's  Sons;   $1.50. 


Tales  and  Maxims  from  the  Talmud. 
Mr.  Rapaport  is  mistaken  when  he  imag- 
les  that  this  volume  of  selections  from  the 
"almud  is  the  first  in  the  English  language, 
ot  an  excellent  anthology  was  published 
lany  years  ago  in  the  Chandos  classics. 
towever.  there  is  room  for  this  new  collec- 
on,  as  it  includes  that  masterly  essay  on  the 
almud  by  which  Emanuel  Deutsch  estab- 
shed  his  fame.  He  points  out  that  there 
ever  was  a  book  at  once  more  universally 
eglected  and  more  universally  talked  about, 
ar  even  Heine's  "As  says  Rabbi  Talmud" 
ere  mostly  figments  of  his  own  imagination. 

I  attempting  to  define  the  Talmud  Dr. 
>eutsch  reminds  us  that  it  is  more  a  book  of 
iws.  "It  is  a  microcosm,  embracing,  even  as 
3es  the  Bible,  Heaven  and  earth.     It  is  as  if 

II  the  prose  and  the  poetry,  the  science,  the 
lith  and  the  speculation  of  the  Old  World 
ere,  though  only  in  faint  reflections,  bound 
p  in  it  in  mice.  Comprising  the  time  before 
ie  rise  to  the  fall  of  antiquity,  and  a  good 
-al  of  its  afterglow,  the  history  and  culture 
f  antiquity  have  to  be  considered  in  their 
arious  stages."  Another  feature  of  the  Tal- 
ud  should  make  it  particularly  acceptable  to 
l  age  which  has  attained  to  a  human-hearted 
leology.  "There  is  no  everlasting  damna- 
on  according  to  the  Talmud.     There  is  only 

temporary   punishment   even    for   the   worst 

nners.     'Generations  upon  generations'  shall 

st  the  damnation  of  idolaters,  apostates,  and 

aitors.      But   there   is   a   space   of   'only   two 

igers'    breadth    between    Hell    and    Heaven,' 

>:e  sinner  has  but  to  repent  sincerely  and  the 

ites  to  everlasting  bliss  will  spring  open." 

Wo  classification  has  been  attempted  in  this 

ithology,   but   there  is  an   index  of  subjects. 

ow  it  is  a  tale,  now  a  maxim,  and  anon  an 

:hortation  the  reader  lights  upon  as  he  turns 

I  e  pages — an  arrangement  which  conduces  to 

,i  interested  perusal.      Some   of  the   extracts 

ive     a    peculiarly     modern     note.      "Certain 

ings   are  unbecoming   to   a   learned   man   or 

,  Hgious  teacher.     He  should  not  wear  shabby 

I  othes,   yet,    on   the   other   hand,    should     not 

j  "ess  like  a  dandy  or  use  oil  or  scents.     Nor 

it  proper  for  him  to  walk  about  at  night  by 

(  nisei  f   or   talk    with    women    in    the   street." 

r   take    this    on    gulping    as    compared    with 

pping :    "He   who   empties   his   glass   in    one 

ilp  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  drunkard,   the 


man  who  drinks  it  in  two  portions  shows  good 
manners,  but  he  who  makes  three  sips  of  a 
glass  of  wine  manifests  arrogance."  And 
here  is  a  story  which  will  astonish  many  who 
regard  the  Jew  as  the  personification  of  miser- 
liness. "On  Abbe  Umna's  face  there  was 
always  a  holy  peace.  He  was  a  surgeon,  but 
would  never  accept  with  his  hands  payment 
for  his  services.  He  had  a  box  placed  in  a 
corner  of  his  consulting-room  so  that  those 
who  could  afford  and  felt  inclined  to  pay 
could  put  the  money  in  that  box.  This  ar- 
rangement he  made  in  order  not  to  put  those 
who  could  not  afford  to  pay  in  an  awkward 
position." 

Tales  and  Maxims  from  the  Talmud.  Edited 
by  Rev.  Samuel  Rapaport.  With  an  essay  on  the 
Talmud  by  the  late  Emanuel  Deutsch.  New  York- 
E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.75  net. 


The  Cradle  of  a  Poet. 
Conscientious  workmanship,  as  is  usual  with 
Miss  Godfrey's  stories,  is  in  evidence  on  every 
page  of  "The  Cradle  of  a  Poet."  The  scene 
is  laid  in  the  isle  of  Purbeck,  and  consequently 
there  is  much  about  stone  quarries  and  the 
gray  homes  of  that  district.  In  fact,  the 
father  of  the  hero  is  a  quarry  owner,  and 
Noel  Harmon's  earliest  recollections  were  of 
mounds  of  scaur  and  piles  of  hewn  stone, 
rough  fenced  spaces  and  hollow  lanes,  and 
coarse,  humpy  fields.  To  the  boy  all  this  was 
fairyland,  a  world  of  mystery  which  fostered 
his  poetic  strain.  The  story  tells  how  the 
poetic  spirit  waxed  within  the  growing  lad, 
how  he  became  saturated  with  Swinburne, 
and  how  an  effort  to  win  a  poetry  prize  at 
school  resulted  in  his  writing  such  a  poem  as 
convinced  the  headmaster  that  it  must  be 
stolen  from  some  author  whom  it  was  impos- 
sible to  trace.  This  was  bitterness  to  Noel, 
but  still  sharper  was  the  trial  when  he  had 
to  abandon  his  career  at  Oxford  and  bend 
his  energies  to  work  in  his  father's  quarries. 
All  this  is  carefully  told  by  Miss  Godfrey,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  many  admirable  de- 
scriptions of  scenery  in  the  west  of  England, 
and  yet  the  story  moves  so  slowly  that  it  is 
not  easy  reading.  Also  there  is  an  air  of  arti- 
ficiality about  Theresa,  the  heroine,  in  whom 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  or  take  at  her  creator's 
valuation.  Whether  a  girl  who  took  delight 
in  music-hall  dancing  is  likely  to  find  happi- 
ness in  the  old  house  with  which  we  leave  her 
with  Noel — "It  lies  in  your  hand  to  make  life 
here  a  poem" — is  a  matter  about  which  the 
reader   will   have   grave   doubts. 

The  Cradle  of  a  Poet.     By  Elizabeth  Godfrey. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company;   $1.50. 


The  Native  Born. 
India  has  inspired  Miss  Wyllie  to  the 
writing  of  a  story  of  constant  action,  intensely 
dramatic  and  yet  not  lacking  in  romance.  It 
is,  too,  a  penetrating  study  of  Indian  life  in 
its  relation  to  English  dominance,  and  the 
keynote  is  finely  if  somewhat  poignantly 
struck  in  the  opening  chapter,  which  hints 
tragically  at  the  wreckage  of  married  love 
which  is  so  often  a  feature  of  Anglo-Saxon 
life  in  the  Orient.  Miss  Wyllie  has  painted 
her  background  of  Eastern  splendor  with  rare 
skill,  and  visualized  her  characters  in  a  most 
vivid  manner.  Lois  is  a  singularly  well-drawn 
character,  gentle  and  loving,  but  with  a 
strength  of  nature  which  is  equal  to  many 
heavy  trials.  There  is  mystery,  too,  of  a 
kind  perplexing  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
jaded  hunter  of  unconventional  plots,  and 
everywhere  there  broods  over  the  sjory  a 
spectre  of  racial  antipathy.  In  the  present 
state  of  unrest  in  India  this  story  is  particu- 
larly welcome,  for  it  will  enable  the  reader 
to  appreciate  the  complex  difficulties  of  the 
situation  more  thoroughly  than  a  dozen  blue 
books.  As  a  first  novel  it  is  indeed  a  remark- 
able piece  of  work. 

The    Native    Born.     By    I.    A.    R.    Wyllie.     In- 
dianapolis: The  Bobb5-Merrill   Company;   $1.50. 


The  Making  of  the  Balkan  States- 
Students  of  political  problems  in  the  Near 
East  will  welcome  this  admirable  little  mono- 
graph in  which  Mr.  Murray  deals  with  that 
part  of  Turkey's  European  territory  which 
has  been  lost  to  the  Sultan's  rule  during  the 
past  century.  The  object  of  the  study  is  to 
give  an  account  of  the  peoples  in  those  four 
groups  now  known  as  the  Balkan  States,  and 
to  trace  the  movements  which  have  led  to 
their  independence.  There  is  first  an  account 
of  Servia  and  Montenegro  up  to  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  which  is  followed  by  a  chapter  on 
the  Balkan  provinces  under  the  protection 
of  the  European  powers.  Mr.  Murray  next 
discusses  international  complications  and 
their  outcome  during  the  years  1870-1878, 
and  then  traces  the  organization  of  Bul- 
garia and  eastern  Roumelia  and  the  move- 
ments leading  to  union  and  independence. 

As  to  the  probability  of  confederation  Mr. 
Murray  is  not  hopeful.  "If  the  people  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula,"  he  writes,  "could  at  once 
accept  the  attempt  now  being  made  to  es- 
tablish constitutional  government  in  Turkey 
as  furnishing  a  final  solution  of  the  Mace- 
donian question,  then  the  present  outlook  for 
a  Balkan  confederation  might  seem  more 
favorable.  But  there  are  indications  already 
that  some  of  the  states  bordering  on  Mace- 
donia are  inclined  to  interfere  with  the  ad- 
ministration   of    affairs   there   under   the    new 


Turkish  regime.  It  is  well  known  at  the 
same  time  that  for  several  years  past  strife 
has  been  engendered  between  some  of  these 
states  by  the  overlapping  of  their  claims  to 
the  loyalty  of  parts  of  the  mixed  Macedonian 
population.  In  view  of  all  this,  unless  there 
should  be  some  real  danger  from  without,  a 
federation  of  these  states  seems  for  the  time 
being  quite  improbable.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  present  situation  in  relation  to  Mace- 
donia, as  well  as  to  Servia,  presents  the  prob- 
lems that  now  appear  most  likely  to  disturb 
the  tranquillity  of  one  or  more  of  the  Balkan 
states."  The  usefulness  of  this  admirable 
study  is  enhanced  by  an  excellent  bibliography 
and  a  good  map  of  the  Balkan  peninsula. 

The  Making  of  the  Balkan  States.  By  Wil- 
I'Sity™    5C >  '''      NCW    Y°rk:    C°'Umbia    Uni" 

China. 

Text  provided  as  an  adjunct  to  pictures  is 
generally  a  negligible  quantity,  but  Sir  Henry 
Arthur  Blake's  letter-press  to  the  sketches  of 
Mortimer  Menpes  is  well  written  and  gives 
the  reader  an  informing  account  of  China 
and  the  Chinese.  There  is  a  brief  charac- 
terization of  the  country,  an  outline  of  its 
early  history,  and  then  many  interesting 
pages  on  leading  traits,  manners  and  cus- 
toms, religious  beliefs,  and  the  other  count- 
less phases  of  life.  The  gradations  of  the 
social  fabric  of  the  country  are  described  as: 

First.  The  literati:  for  mind  is  superior  to 
matter. 

Second.  The  agriculturist;  for  he  pro- 
duces from  the  soil. 

Third.  The  artisan  ;  for  he  is  a  creator 
from   the  raw   material. 

Fourth.  The  merchant;  for  he  is  a  dis- 
tributor. 

Fifth.  The  soldier;  for  he  is  but  a  de- 
stroyer. 

But  of  course  the  bedrock  of  China's  sta- 
bility is  "the  family  life,  the  patriarchal  sys- 
tem, from  the  hut  of  the  peasant  to  the 
palace  of  the  sovereign.  The  house  is  ruled 
by  the  parents,  the  village  by  the  elders,  after 
-which  the  officials  step  in."  Of  the  country 
as  a  whole  there  is  this  summed  judgment: 
"The  traveler  in  China  is  impressed  with  the 
vastness  of  its  extent,  the  fertility  of  its 
various  countries,  the  grandeur  of  its  rivers, 
the  beauty  and  boldness  of  its  bridges,  the 
strength  of  its  city  walls,  the  contrast  of 
wealth  and  squalor  in  the  cities,  the  untiring 
industry  of  the  people."  Among  Mr.  Men- 
pes's  illustrations,  sixteen  of  which  are  full 
pages  in  color,  the  best  are  those  showing 
types  of  people. 

China.  By  Mortimer  Menpes  and  Sir  Henry 
Arthur  Bake.  New  York:  The  Macraillan  Com- 
pany;  $1.30   net. 

Briefer  Reviews. 

Walter  De  Voe's  "The  Doors  of  Life" 
(Tunk  &  Wagnalls;  $1.00  net)  offers  the 
reader  "words  of  life,  charged  with  healing 
potency  for  every  receptive  mind."  One  of 
the  "words"  is  an  exhortation  to  "eat  little, 
but  eat  that  little  long,"  and  there  are  many 
other  old  friends. 

Gertrude  Hall's  translation  of  Edmond  Ros- 
tand's "Chantecler"  l  Duffield  &  Co.)  is  in 
prose,  and  hence  misses  some  of  the  poetic 
fancy  of  the  original.  Yet  the  version  will 
enable  the  reader  to  gain  an  excellent  idea 
of  the  playwright's  intention,  especially  as  the 
stage  directions  have  been  given  in  full. 
Those  directions  show  how  much  the  effect  of 
the  play  depends  upon   novelty  of  effect. 

Lyman  Abbott's  gift  of  popular  exposition 
is  well  illustrated  in  "Seeking  After  God" 
(Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.;  $1  net),  the  five 
chapters  of  which  were  originally  delivered  as 
addresses  but  have  a  common  connecting 
theme.  The  gospel,  he  says,  has  a  message 
not  for  those  who  are  satisfied  with  their 
present  life,  but  for  those  who  are  not  satis- 
fied, nor  with  the  character  they  have  at- 
tained. 

Eleanor  Hull  in  "The  Boys'  Cuchulain" 
(Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.;  $1.50  net)  gives 
a  spirited  rendering  of  the  heroic  legends  of 
Ireland  for  the  benefit  of  young  readers. 
While  preserving  the  charm  of  the  originals. 
Miss  Hull  has  divested  them  of  that  archaic 
atmosphere  which  is  often  an  obstacle  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  modern  reader.  As  she 
claims,  the  stories  present  a  high  and  often 
romantic  code  of  natural  chivalry. 
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Jas.    K.    Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORM  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  Phone  Douglas  2283 

San    Francisco,    Cal. 


Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 
311-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 
147-151  MINNA  STREET 

Between  New  Montgomery  and  Tbid 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


BONESTELL  &  CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing   the    Argonaut    is 

furnisned  by  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Miss  Garrett's  School,  San  Mateo 

For  Girls — Primary  and  Advanced  Work. 
Classes  for  little  boys. 

Fall   term  begini  September   5.   1910.     For  particular! 
apply  MISS  W.  GARRETT. 

141   Elm  St..  San  Mateo.  Cal. 


Pennsylvania,  Ozoatz  School  P.  O. 
Ogontz    School  for  Young   Ladies 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours  from  New 
York.     The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  fine  property. 

Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman       '  _  .  . 

Miss  Abbv  A.  Sutherland  t'rnncipais. 


CHARLES  COOPER 

Teacher  of  Piano 
3150  JACKSON  STREET 

TELEPHONE  WEST  574 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


African  Game  Trails. 
Much  of  the  delight  of  "the  hardy  life  of 
the  open,  in  long  rides  rifle  in  hand,  in  the 
thrill  of  the  fight  with  dangerous  game"  ex- 
hales from  these  pages  in  which  Mr.  Roose- 
velt tells  the  story  of  his  much  advertised 
African  expedition.  It  is  preeminently  a 
personal  narrative,  for  the  personal  pronoun 
is  much  in  evidence,  and  the  minute  doings 
of  almost  every  day's  adventures  are  set 
down  in  detail.  No  doubt  this  makes  for 
the  reader's  interest,  and  it  is  undeniable  that 
this  record  of  "a  scientific  expedition  sent 
out  by  the  Smithsonian"  is  a  lively  volume. 
It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  enjoyed 
every  hour  of  his  trip,  save  for  those  devoted 
to  his  spells  of  fever,  and  he  is  able  to  im- 
part much  of  that  enjoyment  to  those  who 
can  trace  bis  path  only  in  the  printed  page. 
Again  and  again,  as  though  in  answer  to  his 
critics,  he  insists  that  the  "scientific"  pur- 
pose of  the  expedition  was  always  kept  in 
view.  "Kermit  and  I  kept  about  a  dozen 
trophies  for  ourselves ;  otherwise  we  shot 
nothing  that  was  not  used  either  as  a  mu- 
seum specimen  or  for  meat — usually  for  both 
purposes.  We  were  in  hunting  grounds  prac- 
tically as  good  as  any  that  have  ever  existed ; 
but  we  did  not  kill  a  tenth,  nor  a  hundredth 
part  of  what  we  might  have  killed  had  we 
been  willing."  The  publishers  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  their  share  in  the  volume. 
They  have  planned  a  handsome  page,  used 
type  -of  large  size,  and  been  exceedingly 
liberal  in  drawing  upon  the  really  excellent 
photographs  secured  by  Kermit  and  other 
members  of  the  expedition. 

African     Game     Trails.     By     Theodore     Roose- 
velt.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $4  net. 


Holland  of  Today. 

Among  the  many  books  which  have  at- 
tempted to  catch  in  text  and  picture  the 
unique  charm  of  the  Netherlands,  this  hand- 
some volume  written'  and  illustrated  by 
George  Wharton  Edwards  deserves  a  promi- 
nent place.  The  pictures,  many  of  which 
are  in  color,  betray  now  and  then  an  awk- 
wardness of  perspective,  yet  taken  in  the 
mass  they  give  an  admirable  idea  of  the  rich 
coloring  and  the  quaint  costumes  of  Holland 
and  the  Dutch. 

Each  chapter  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Edwards  was  as  industrious  in  filling  in 
his  note-book  as  his  sketch-book.  It  is  true 
his  chapter  headings  are  sometimes  mislead- 
ing, or  but  faintly  indicative  of  what  the 
reader  may  expect  to  find  under  those  head- 
ings, but  he  will  not  often  turn  a  page  with- 
out lighting  upon  some  record  of  interest. 
Take  the  following  account  of  the  ordinary 
Dutch  breakfast  at  a  wayside  inn :  "Here 
the  guests  of  the  hotel  will  sit  at  a  long  table, 
covered  with  dishes  containing  every  variety 
of  cold  meat  and  sausage,  various  kinds  of 
bread  and  cake,  and  huge  bowls  of  cold. 
boiled  eggs.  Why  cold  eggs,  I  can  not  under- 
stand, but  I  have  never  been  served  with 
hot  ones,  excepting  upon  order.  The  peasant 
is  a  great  eater,  and  one  marvels  at  the 
quantities  of  sausage,  rolls,  veal,  and  ham, 
with  great  piles  of  ginger-bread  and  raw 
onions,  which  he  consumes.  The  peasant 
will  take  a  hard-boiled  egg,  knock  it  on  the 
table  edge,  cut  it  with  a  knife,  peel  it,  dip  it  in 
the  salt  bowl,  and  put  the  whole  mass  into  his 
mouth  at  once,  gazing  at  one  with  his  watery 
blue  eyes  as  he  slowly  masticates  it,  I  saw 
my  opposite  neighbor  eat  fourteen  in  this 
way,  and  he  then  sighed  and  told  me  he 
wasn't    hungry." 

According  to  Mr.  Edwards,  the  men  of 
Holland  are  kind-hearted  if  reserved,  the 
women  shy  yet  cheerful  and  civil,  but  the 
children  are  sometimes  too  curious  and  ob- 
trusive. Hospitality  is  not  lacking,  even  if 
the  sleeping  quarters  are  at  times  somewhat 
overcrowded.  Thus,  Mr.  Edwards  visited  a 
Boer  who  with  his  wife,  son,  and  three  daugh- 
ters had  but  one  room  in  which  to  sleep. 

Holland  of  Today.  Written  and  pictured  by 
George  Wharton  Edwards.  New  York:  Moffat, 
Yard  &  Co. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
George  H.  Putnam,  who  has  rendered  such 
yeoman  service  in  the  cause  of  copyright  and 
knows  the  subject  as  few  do,  in  explaining 
the  principles  of  the  new  copyright  bill  which 
has  been  introduced  into  the  British  Parlia- 
ment with  a  view,  among  other  things,  to  in- 
crease the  term  of  copyright  for  the  life  of 
the  author  and  fifty  years  thereafter,  points 
out  that  Italy  gives  copyright  for  forty  years 
or  for  the  life  of  the  author,  Spain  a  term  of 
life  and  eighty  years  under  certain  conditions, 
and  Germany  the  life  of  the  author  and  thirty 
years. 

Fiction  will  bulk  largely  on  the  fall  list  of 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  among  the  books 
promised  being  "Keith  of  the  Border,"  by  Ran- 
da"'  i  Parrish ;  "Princess  Sayrane,"  by  Edith 
Ogden  Harrison;  "The  Price  of  the  Prairies," 
by  Margaret  Hill  McCarter ;  and  "The  Red 
T  ooded,"  by  Edgar  Bronson. 

Seeing  that  so  much  of  her  verse  is  not  sub- 
ject to  copyright,  it  is  surprising  that  Amer- 
i  can  publishers  have  so  largely  ignored  the 
work    of    Christina    Rossetti,   whose   "Goblin 


Market"  is  perhaps  the  finest  example  of  inti- 
mate grotesqueness  ever  imagined  by  a  woman 
poet.  Her  devotional  poems,  too,  are  of  a 
rare  quality,  and  hence  it  is  good  news  that 
Dana  Estes  &  Co.  are  to  publish  a  volume 
of  Miss  Rossetti's  work  with  an  introduction 
by  Alice   Meynell. 

Omar  Khayyam's  Rubaiyat  is  to  be  avail- 
able shortly  in  a  unique  edition,  every  page 
of  which  has  been  engrossed  by  hand  and 
illuminated,  and  the  whole  reproduced  in  color 
from  specially  prepared  plates. 

Among  the  many  curious  volumes  treasured 
in  the  Bible  House  in  London  are  the  "Trea- 
cle" Bible,  where  the  words  now  translated 
"balm  in  Gilead"  are  rendered  "treacle  in 
Galaad" ;  the  "Bug"  Bible,  which  contains  the 
phrase,  "So  that  thou  shalt  not  nede  to  be 
afrayde  for  any  bugs  (terrors)  by  nighte" ; 
the  "Breeches"  Bible,  with  the  expression. 
"Sewed  fig-leaves  together,  and  made  them- 
selves breeches" ;  and  the  "Wicked"  Bible, 
which  omits  the  negative  in  one  of  the  com- 
mandments. As  a  punishment  for  that  error 
the  printer  was  fined  £300  and  the  edition 
suppressed.  There  is  also  a  copy  of  the  New 
Testament  prepared  by  John  Eliot  for  the 
Indians  of  Masaschusetts,  a  book  which  no 
one  is  able  to  read,  the  tribe  for  which  it  was 
produced  having  become  extinct. 

Myrta  M.  Higgins,  the  author  of  "Little 
Gardens  for  Boys  and  Girls,"  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Boston  kindergarten  training  school.  She 
started  a  boy's  garden  club  in  South  Framing- 
ham,  Mass.,  in  the  autumn  of  1906,  which  at 
once  proved  highly  successful.  The  follow- 
ing year  she  organized  home  garden  work  in 
another  city  where  over  one  thousand  home 
gardens  were  developed  as  the  result. 

A  somewhat  neglected  field  is  to  be  covered 
by  Montrose  I.  Moses  in  his  "The  Literature 
of  the  South,"  which  will  start  with  Captain 
John  Smith  and  give  suitable  mention  of  every 
literary  worker  since. 

Writing  about  the  Women  of  the  Paston 
Letters,  Mr.  D.  W.  Duthie  reminds  us  that  it 
was  to  George  III  those  letters  owed  their 
popularity.  He  accepted  at  the  hands  of 
Fenn,  "the  smatterer  in  antiquity,"  who  had 
brought  them  to  light,  three  bound  volumes  of 
the  original  manuscripts,  Fenn  himself  rising 
from  his  knees  a  full-blown  knight  "as  a 
mark  of  his  majesty's  gracious  acceptance." 
How  quickly  the  royal  interest  faded  away 
from  them  may  be  known  from  the  fact  that 
these  literary  treasures  disappeared,  in  a  way 
never  yet  explained,  from  the  library  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  to  come  to  the  surface  again, 
after  a  whole  century,  amongst  the  heirlooms 
of  a  Suffolk  squire. 

An  American  edition  of  "The  Life  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield"  is  to  be  published  simultaneously 
with  the  English  edition  by  the  Macmillan 
Company.  The  first  volume,  covering  the 
period  from  birth  to  Disraeli's  entry  into  Par- 
Iiament,"  is  promised  in  the  fall. 

Whether  the  writings  of  Herbert  Spencer 
have  any  attraction  for  the  "general  reader" 
will  be  put  to  the  test  by  the  popular  edition 
of  his  works  announced  by  the  trustees  of 
his  will.  "First  Principles,"  in  two  volumes, 
has  been  chosen  for  the  initial  experiment,  the 
price  having  been  fixed  at  one  shilling  a 
volume. 

Hawthorne,  according  to  his  letters  to  his 
publisher,  William  D.  Ticknor,  now  first  pub- 
lished, never  varied  in  his  hatred  of  blue- 
stockings,     "a      d d     mob     of     scribbling 

women,"  and  was  equally  frank  in  his  esti- 
mate of  the  Quaker  poet.  "Whittier's  book 
is  poor  stuff.  I  like  the  man,  but  have  no 
high  opinion  either  of  his  poetry  or  prose." 

Max  Nordau  explains  the  origin  of  the 
quarrel  between  Bjornson  and  himself.  One 
evening  the  two  were  sitting  over  their  wine 
when  Bjornson  cited  some  fantastic  figures  as 
to  North  American  protective  duties,  which 
Nordau  questioned  in  a  polite  way.  But 
Bjornson  "flew  into  a  passion  and  replied 
almost  in  a  shriek:  'How  dare  you  contradict 
me  ?  You  forget  who  I  am.  I  will  not  tol- 
erate being  so  treated.' "  To  which  Nordau 
merely  rejoined:  "Herr  Bjornson,  it  is  not 
generous  to  adopt  this  tone  to  me  under  my 
own  roof,  where  consideration  for  a  guest  pre- 
vents my  answering  in  a  similar  way."  De- 
spite the  efforts  of  Bjornson's  wife,  the 
breach  thus  created  lasted  till  death. 

Traherne  as  the  forerunner  of  Whitman  is 
the  theme  of  an  essay  by  Bertram  Dobell, 
who  points  out  that  all  of  Whitman's  philos- 
ophy with  much  of  his  temper  and  style  and 
"a  far  greater  degree  of  originality"  may  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  seventeenth- 
century  English  poet.  Yet,  apparently,  there 
is  nothing  to  prove  that  Whitman  was  ac- 
quainted with  Traherne's  writings. 

Novelists  have  been  recruited  from  many 
professions,  including  the  law,  journalism,  the 
navy  and  marine  service,  art  and  architecture, 
and  medicine  and  theology.  Besides  these,  as 
the  Bookman  remarks,  there  is  the  great  mass 
of  miscellaneous  and  sporadic  cases,  from 
which  it  will  be  enough  to  cite  a  few  of  the 
more  striking  and  curious  examples.  Mark 
Twain  and  Richardson,  printers ;    Hawthorne, 


customs-house  surveyor  in  Salem ;  Trollope, 
holding  a  subordinate  position  in  an  Irish 
postoffice ;  Hewlett,  keeper  of  land-revenue 
records  and  enrollments ;  William  de  Morgan, 
for  thirty  years  conducting  a  manufactory  of 
tiles  and  pottery,  and  Robert  Hichens,  musi- 
cian. All  of  which  goes  to  prove  that,  while 
a  novelist  may  have  begun  life  by  being 
almost  anything,  about  the  rarest  thing  in  lit- 
erature is  a  man  who  started  out  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  becoming  a  novelist  and 
nothing  else — and  succeeded  in  carrying  out 
his  intention. 


New  Books  Received. 
NOVELS. 

A  Successful  Wife.  By  G.  Dorset.  New 
York:    Harper  &  Brothers;    $1.50. 

A  romance  of  every-day  life,  dealing  pre- 
eminently with  marriage,  specially  from  the 
woman's    standpoint. 

Atonement.  By  F.  E.  Mills  Young.  New 
York:   John  Lane  Company;    $1.50. 

Distinguished  for  the  strength  of  its  charac- 
terization  and    the    realism    of  its   atmosphere. 

Petticoat  Rule.  By  Baroness  Orczy.  New 
York:    George  H.   Doran  Company;   $1.20  net. 

A  romance  of  France  dealing  in  a  lively  man- 
ner with  the  influence  of  women  upon  the  history 
of  that  country. 

Deep  in  Piney  Woods.  By  J.  W.  Church. 
New  York:   Thomas  Y.   Crowell  &  Co.;   $1.20  net. 

Tells  in  an  arrestive  manner  the  experiences 
of  a  New  Yorker  among  the  piney  woods  of 
South  Georgia,  and  exploits  the  spirit  of  kindli- 
ness of  the  younger   generation  to  the   negroes. 

Dorothy  Brookes's  Vacations.  By  Frances 
Campbell  Sparbawk.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell    &    Co.;    $1.50. 

A  sequel  to  "Dorothy  Brookes's  School  Days," 
written  largely  in  response  to  requests  from  the 
readers  of  that  story. 

Mad  Shepherds  and  Other  Human  Studies. 
By  L.  P.  Jacks.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.; 
$1.20    net. 

These  are  the  sketches  of  character  which  have 
been  described  as  the  "Omar  Khayyam  of  English 
rustic    life." 

The  Mirage  of  the  Many.  By  W.  T.  Walsh. 
New   York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;   $1.50. 

A  prophecy  in  the  form  of  fiction  of  how  a 
regime  of  socialism  would  affect  the  different 
classes  of  society.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Chicago 
in   1952. 

Good  Men  and  True.  By  Eugene  Manlove. 
Rhodes.     New    York:    Henry  Holt  &   Co.;    $1    net 

Depicts  in  a  lively  manner  the  stirring  adven- 
tures of  a  young  man  on  the  Mexican  border. 

Range  and  Trail.  By  Edwin  L.  Sabin.  New 
York:   Thomas  Y.   Crowell  &  Co.;  $1.50. 

A  continuation  of  the  adventures  of  Phil 
Macowan,  the  popular  hero  of  "Bar  B  Boys." 

The  Mysteries  of  Paris.  By  Eugene  Sue.  2 
Vols.     New   York:    Thomas  Y.    Crowell  &  Co. 

An  excellent  reprint  of  the  original  English 
edition,  admirably  illustrated  and  printed. 

The    Hickory    Lamb.     By    Parker    H.    Fillmore. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  50  cents  net. 
A  short  story  remarkable  for  its  delicate  humor. 

The  Wireless  Station  at  Silver  Fox  Farm. 
Bv  Tames  Otis.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&"  Co.;    $1.50. 

A  boy's  story,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  on  the 
Maine  coast.  The  hero  makes  a  clever  use  of  a 
wireless  installment  to  circumvent  his  father's 
enemies  and  rescue  a  crew  from  shipwreck. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Transportation  in  Europe.  By  Logan  G.  Mc- 
pherson. New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.; 
$1.50  net. 

Describing,  as  the  result  of  recent  investigation, 
the  conditions  which  prevail  in  Europe  as  to  land 
roads,  railways,  and  tariffs,  and  phases  of  govern- 
ment   control. 

Travels  in  History.  By  Mark  Twain.  Se- 
lected by  C.  N.  Kendall.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers;   50  cents. 

Selections  of  some  of  the  most  vivid  passages 
from  "Joan  of  Arc,"  "The  Prince  and  Pauper," 
and  "A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur's 
Court."     Intended  for  the  use  of  young  readers. 

Rhymes  of  Home.  By  Burgess  Johnson.  New 
York:  Thomas  Y.   Crowell  &  Co.;  $1  net. 

By  the  author  of  "Beastly  Rhymes"  and 
"Rhymes  of  Little  Boys,"  designed  for  reading  in 

the  home. 

By  the  Way.  By  Agness  Greene  Foster.  San 
Francisco:    Paul    Elder    &    Co. 

A  new  and  extended  edition  of  an  ideal  com- 
panion for  European  travel,  distinguished  by  the 
charm    of  its   illustrations. 

Psyche  Sleeps  and  Other  Poems.  By  Alida 
Chanler  Emmet.  New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.; 
$1.25   net. 

Facile  verse  dealing  with  phases  of  love  and 
the  religious  life. 

Real  Letters  of  a  Real  Girl.  By  Betty. 
Boston:   The   C.    M.    Clark   Publishing  Company. 

Lively  epistles  of  life  on  a  transport,  experiences 
in   the  Philippines   and    elsewhere. 

My  Religion  in  Every-Day  Life.  By  Josiah 
Strong.  New  York:  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Com- 
pany;   50   cents  net. 

An  earnest  and  eloquent  effort  to  explain  what 
religion  may  mean  to  a  man  as  a  working  prin- 
ciple of  life. 

The  Bolster  Book.  By  Harry  Graham.  New 
York:    Duffield  &  Co. 

Occasional  papers  on  the  lighter  side  of  life. 

Walden.  By  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  Illustrated 
by  Clifton  Johnson.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.;  $2  net. 

An  admirable  edition  of  Thoreau's  best-known 
work,  fully  illustrated  from  photographs  by  Mr. 
Johnson. 


The    Science   of    Poetry  and  the  Philosophy 

of    Language.     By    Hudson    Maxim.  New    York: 
Funk   &   Wagnalls;    $2.50   net. 

Designed  to  provide  "a  practical  method  fori 
literary   criticism  and  analysis,   and   a  standard   of' 

uniform    judgment     for    determining  the     relative 
merits  of  literary  productions." 

Rambles  with  an  American.  By  Christian 
Tearle.     New    York:    Duffield  &   Co. 

A  personally  conducted  tour  to  places  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  associated  with  the  memories 
of    great    writers. 

When    America    Became  a  Nation.     By  Tudor -J 
Jenks.     New    York:    Thomas    Y.    Crowell    &    Co.: 
51.25. 

Covers  the  period  from  1790  to  1850,  and  in-  1 
tended  as  a  supplementary  course  of  reading  for -j 
preparatory   schools. 


A 

Vigilante  Girl 

BY 

JEROME  A.  HART 


A  STORY  of  the  VIGILANCE 
COMMITTEE  DAYS 


ILLUSTRATED   BY 

JOHN  W.  NORTON 


WHAT  THE  REVIEWERS  SAY 

Boston  Globe:  "A  remarkable  tale  of  the  Vigi- 
lantes; a  stirring  story  full  of  incident  from 
the  very  beginning." 

Chicago  Evening  Post;  "Quaintness  of 
style;  scenes  of  dramatic  intensity;  histor- 
ical strength." 

Sacramento  Union:  "The  story  is  told  with  a 
vividness  that  enthralls  the  reader." 

Rochester  Union-Advertiser :  "The  author,  has 
a  good  story  to  tell,  and  his  narrative  is 
simple  but  powerful." 
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riLTON  LACKAYE  IN  "THE  BATTLE." 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


"The  Battle,"  which  is  Wilton  Lackaye's 
■amatic  vehicle  for  the  week  at  the  Savoy 
beatre,  is  a  very  timely  play,  in  this  country 
id  epoch  of  millions  and  millionaires.  The 
lattle"  means  more  than  one  kind  of  con- 
ct.  1 1  means,  for  instance,  the  fight  be- 
reen  labor  and  capital,  the  antagonism 
tween  the  poor  and  the  rich,  and,  in  this 
irticular  instance,  it  also  includes  the 
niggle  of  a  multi-millionaire  to  win  the 
fection  and  ascendancy  over  his  son  and 
ily  child,  who  has,  unknown  to  him,  been 
ought  up  among  the  intelligent  poor,  and 
Ld  inculcated  in  him  principles  that,  in  a 
:h  man's  eyes,  trend  toward  Socialism.  The 
ther,  who  regards  poverty  as  the  cowardly 
ternative  of  the  weak  and  the  unfit,  elects 
shed  for  a  time  the  power  and  influence 
his  millions,  and  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
Dement  dwellers  among  whom  Philip,  his 
n,  has  been  brought  up  ;  doing  it  partly  as 
i  object  lesson  and  partly  to  win  his  son's 
ial  affection.  Like  Erachart,  his  prototype 
Bernstein's  "Samson,"  he  knows  well  that 
ithing  can  keep  down  a  man  of  his  indomi- 
ble  energy,  business  enterprise,  and  finan- 
al  genius. 

The  author,  Cleveland  Moffett,  who  not 
ily  is  a  good  thinker  and  a  facile  writer, 
it  who  has  a  keen  eye  for  stage  effect,  had 
e  happy  thought  of  making  the  stage  setting 
ipress  the  rapid  progression  of  John  J. 
aggleton's  fortunes  in  his  inauspicious  en- 
ronment  of  the  slums.  Haggleton  imme- 
ately  takes  possession  of  the  shabby  room, 
th  its  poverty-stricken  fittings,  its  grimy 
rniture,  and  its  time-soiled,  peeling  walls, 
lich  has  hitherto  served  as  kitchen,  bed- 
om,  dining-room,  and  workroom  for  a 
mily  who  are  his  son's  intimates.  He  casts 
rapid  eye  over  it,  discovers  some  unneces- 
ry  furniture,  and  resolves  to  turn  it  into 
siness  capital.  He  estimates  that  he  can 
t  thirty  dollars  for  it.  In  the  second  act, 
lich  is  supposed  to  follow  two  weeks  after 
is  entrance  into  self-assumed  poverty,  the 
am  is  transformed.  The  walls  are  tinted 
een  ;  the  shabby  furniture  is  either  replaced 
recovered.  Light,  cheerful  print  hangings 
rtain  the  various  shelves  and  recesses  that 

such  limited  quarters  must  serve  as 
>sets  and  cupboards.  Jenny,  the  pretty,  dis- 
ntented  toiler,  who  keeps  her  relatives  in 
state  of  disagreeable  apprehension  lest  she 
vert  to  the  doubtful  plenty  which  sur- 
unds  ladies  of  easy  morals,  is  turned  into 
salaried  housekeeper ;  Joe,  the  engaging 
ifer,  who  has  hitherto  lived  by  borrowing, 
as  at  the  sound  of  Haggleton's  bell,  for 
lorn  he  serves  as  an  admiring  factotum. 
Haggleton's  antagonist,  old  Gentle,  who 
s  inherited  from  the  dead  mother  of  Philip 
charge  to  preserve  her  son  from  the  in- 
ence  of  his  father's  ruthless  business  prin- 
iles,  looks  on  with  a  mingling  of  admira- 
n  and  apprehension.  For  Philip,  with  his 
her's  blood  in  his  veins,   feels  the  stirring 

inherited  enterprise  in  his  blood.  This 
terprising  stranger — for  Haggleton  with- 
Ids  from  him  all  knowledge  of  their  rela- 
nship — with  his  energy,  his  resourceful- 
ss,  his  business  acumen,  has,  in  two  weeks, 

•  olutionized  things  in  the  bakery  shop  he 
s  gotten  hold  of,  and  the  son  is  fascinated 

'  the  workings  of  this  enterprise.  In  three 
eks  more,  Haggleton,  through  the  in- 
p  table  workings  of  his  system  as  employed 
:  his  vaster  enterprises,  begins  to  work 
i  vard  the  establishment  of  a  trust.  His  dis- 
:  ected  rivals  are  sucked  in,  and  set  to  work 
J  salaried  positions.     The  grimy  chamber  of 

*  first  act  is  now  a  business  office.  The 
1  ton-curtained      shelves     are     replaced      by 

ce    cabinets,    a    new    window    sheds    more 

at  upon  the  interior,  and  plants  ornament 
\-  sills.      The   telephone   and   typewriter  are 

evidence,  and  system  is  everywhere.     And 

ilip  quotes  his  father's  business  epigrams, 
:  1  looks  forward  to  making  money,  instead 
j  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
jt  strikes  me  that  that  is  an  extremely 
'  ver  manipulation,  both  objectively  and  sub- 
I  tively,   of   a   stage   of   mental   and   material 

-gression ;  that  is  to  say,  of  change,  or 
'  illation,  from  one  state  of  things  to  another. 
j  to  the  rights  of  the  question,  and  the  ver- 
'  t  as  to  which  side  has  the  right,  Mr.  Moffett 

altogether  too  correct  in  his  instincts  to 
'   anything  but  cleverely   evade  it.     He  puts 

rear  many  extremely  clever  sayings  in  the 


mouth  of  John  J.  Haggleton,  whose  per- 
sonality and  methods,  it  seems,  are  founded 
on  those  of  John  D.  Rockefeller. 

Wilton  Lackaye,  however,  has  not  com- 
mitted the  cheap  error  of  making  himself  up 
to  resemble  Rockefeller.  He  has  given  John 
Haggleton  a  slightly  stooping,  halting  walk, 
as  an  indication,  doubtless,  of  the  corroding 
effects  of  the  responsibilities  of  vast  enter- 
prises upon  a  man's  physical  constitution,  a 
somewhat  theatrically  observant  eye,  and  a 
quick  and  trenchant  utterance.  He  has  also 
given  him  more  of  a  sense  of  humor  during 
business  hours  than  a  multi-millionaire  is  apt 
to  indulge  in. 

Mr.  Lackaye  plays  his  part  well,  although 
his  physiognomy  is  not  particularly  well 
adapted  to  the  role  of  a  keen-witted  financier 
who  preys  upon  his  fellow-men  ;  a  man  with 
large  eyes  and  an  unaggressive  nose  is  not 
expressive  of  the  type  of  those  who  create 
trusts.  Being  Wilton  Lackaye,  however,  his 
magnetism  and  acting  ability  combined  make 
him  seem  to  us  to  be  the  quick-witted  man  of 
keen  observation  and   business  action. 

When  we  saw  him  out  of  character  during 
his  curtain  speech,  it  was  then  very  evident 
that  he  is  a  man  of  good-fellowship  and  wit ; 
altogether  too  much  so  ever  to  have  sweated 
millions  out  of  the  toiling  masses.  The 
speech,  by  the  way,  was  quite  a  little  master- 
piece in  the  line  of  genial  humor ;  and  not 
only  that,  but  in  the  mode  of  delivery.  Mr. 
Lackaye  showed  a  positive  genius  for  making 
his  meaning  sink  in,  by  pauses  full  of  such 
silent  signification  that  the  audience  rather 
entered  into  the  game,  and  began  to  be  alert, 
during  each  pause,  for  more  than  met  the 
ear.  In  his  speech  Mr.  Lackaye  pointed  out 
that  no  partisanship  is  shown  for  either  side. 
Each  has  his  say,  and  we  are  free  to  draw 
our  own  conclusions  as  to  which  is  right. 

Naturally  the  millionaire,  being  the  protago- 
nist, has  the  best  sayings,  and  he  certainly 
puts  up  a  very  good  defense.  The  weak  point 
in  his  position  is  that  his  opponent  holds  a 
paper  signed  by  him  containing  an  order, 
written  during  the  projection  of  some  past 
enterprise,  the  carrying  out  of  which  amounts 
to    breaking   the    law. 

"But,"  says  Haggleton,  "the  only  law  any 
one  respects  in  this  country  is  the  law  of 
custom."  He  points  out  how  universal  is 
petty  law-breaking,  committed  by  those  who 
inveigh  most  loudly  against  discovered  male- 
factors. Automobile-speeding,  evading  pay- 
ment of  car  fares,  beating  the  telephone,  and 
the  like  are  among  the  small  offenses  which, 
he  considers,  are  evidences  that  humanity  en 
bloc  has  but  slightly  rooted  principles  where 
its  comfort  and  profit  are  involved. 

A  scene  is  introduced  in  the  play  in  which 
pretty  Jenny,  driven  desperate  by  unrequited 
love,  attempts  to  seduce  Philip  from  his  al- 
legiance to  his  betrothed  sweetheart  by  an 
appeal  to  his  physical  side.  Her  partial,  al- 
though only  momentary  victory,  lends  point 
later  to  Haggleton's  arguments,  and  still  later 
causes  the  son,  when  faced  with  the  written 
proof  of  his  father's  fault,  to  realize  that 
leniency  might  become  one  who  had  so  nearly 
sinned  the  unforgivable  sin   against  love. 

This,  I  should  say,  is  the  conclusion  we  are 
to  draw  ;  that  is,  that  all  humanity,  with,  of 
course,  the  few  noble  exceptions  that  serve  to 
keep  our  faith  in  our  own  kind  alive,  is  tarred 
with  the  same  stick.  If  members  of  the 
proletariat  were  to  be  raised  to  the  thrones 
of  the  financial  magnates  they,  too,  would 
abjure  nobility  of  action  and  consequent 
small  profits ;  they,  too,  would  ruin  their 
rivals,  break  the  market,  reward  wrongdoing, 
and  crush  the  individual  enterprise  that  op- 
posed itself  to   their  success. 

Thus  Philip,  under  his  father's  tutelage, , 
becomes  a  budding  advocate  of  the  trust. 
Moran,  under  the  bait  of  a  salaried  position, 
ceases  to  become  a  "trustbuster,"  and  sub- 
sides harmlessly  into  his  managership  of  an 
East-side   bakery. 

Margaret  Lawrence,  being  a  woman,  and 
therefore  not  so  keenly  fixed  on  the  main 
chance  as  are  the  men,  proves  more  unbend- 
ing to  the  magnate's  will.  But  the  author 
had  his  little  persuader  up  his  sleeve  to 
bring  her  to  terms,  and  the  device,  although 
carried  out  in  rather  a  theatrical  way,  was 
a  good  one  to  induce  tolerance  in  a  woman 
with  a  New  England  conscience. 

I  was  curious,  as  the  play  went  on,  to  see 
what  device  Mr.  Moffett  would  employ  to 
reconcile  all  the  warring  elements  in  the  last 
act.  But  it  was  simple  as  a-b-c :  Kindness 
and  good-will  on  the  millionaire's  part,  per- 
sonal friendship,  interest  in  these  hitherto 
uncomprehended  tenement  dwellers  around 
him.  Who  can  withstand  such  things  in  this 
big,  lonely  world?  Who  will  allow  vaguely 
altruistic  principles  to  steel  one  against  a 
human  providence  that  is  kind,  and  generous, 
and  gives  ten  millions  to  the  poor  at  one 
whack?  As  for  the  problem,  that  was  pushed 
aside  in  the  more  absorbing  question  of  de- 
ciding individual  fates,  until,  at  the  finale,  the 
author  revived  the  question,  without  attempt- 
ing to  settle  it,  in  a  very  wittily  conceived 
situation  which  ended  in  a  curtain  that  sent 
a  humorously  tricked  audience  home  laughing 
and   in  the  very  best  of  humor. 

Mr.  Lackaye,  although  ably  and  interest- 
ingly filling  a  ver)'  prominent  role  that  rather 


dwarfs  the  others,  is  supported  by  an  excel- 
lent company.  The  love  element  in  the  play 
is  not  the  main  interest,  nor  is  it  the  best 
written  part  of  it.  The  loves  of  Philip  and 
Margaret  are  just  a  little  stilted  in  their 
effect,  and  Ruby  Bridges,  although  refined, 
neat,  and  painstaking  in  her  work,  lacks 
spontaneity.  But  Douglas  Wood  gives  a 
simple,  natural  piece  of  acting  as  Philip,  and 
Doris  Burton's  Jenny,  with  its  dull,  dejected 
voice  and  air  of  unresigned  discontent,  has 
the  quality  of  reality.  Mr.  McGrane's  Gentle 
is  a  neat  bit  of  character  work,  and,  barring 
unintelligibility  of  speech,  Mr.  O'Malley's  re- 
bellious Moran  has  its  good  points.  Dick 
Lee's  light-hearted  Joe  supplies  the  comedy 
element  very  agreeably.  The  role  of  Joe  is 
well  conceived  by  the  author  and  equally  well 
played  by  the  actor,  and,  indeed,  forms  a  dis- 
tinct bond  between  the  audience  and  the  mil- 
lionaire with  a  sense  of  humor  who  appre- 
ciates  Joe's    East-side   idiosyncrasies. 


THE  BEVANI   GRAND  OPERA. 
By  George  L.  Shoals. 

"Faust"  opened  the  season  of  the  Bevani 
Grand  Opera  Company  auspiciously  Monday 
evening  at  the  Garrick  Theatre.  A  cordial 
greeting  met  all  the  principals,  for,  with  one 
exception,  they  were  not  strangers  to  the  au- 
dience. From  the  first  it  was  evident  that 
many  of  those  present  had  heard  the  company 
during  its  stay  at  Idora  Park  in  Oakland,  and 
none  of  the  singers  failed  to  receive  tokens 
of  generous  appreciation.  Ettore  Campana, 
the  baritone,  was  especially  favored — in  fact, 
as  Valentine  he  came  near  winning  the  high- 
est honors,  and  winning  them  fairly.  Mme. 
Frery,  the  Marguerite,  was  new  to  her  sur- 
roundings; as  this  was  her  first  appearance 
with  the  company,  and  though  her  first  brief 
scene  in  the  market-place  gives  her  little  op- 
portunity, and  passed  with  a  reserved  decision 
by  her  hearers,  she  succeeded  admirably  in 
the  garden  scene,  and  the  jewel  song  as  well 
as  the  air  at  the  spinning-wheel  gained  en- 
thusiastic applause. 

Eugenio  Battain,  the  Faust  of  the  Monday 
night  cast,  is  a  tenor  of  remarkable  gifts. 
His  voice  is  notably  even,  from  the  lowest 
register  to  its  highest  note,  and  it  is  pure, 
full,  and  sympathetic  in  both  soft  and  forte 
passages.  Best  of  all,  he  is  never  found 
hoarding  his  effects.  He  sings  with  power 
and  dramatic  shading  from  first  to  last.  Not 
many  grand  opera  companies  have  brought 
here  two  tenors  so  young  and  unjaded,  and 
with  such  ability,  as  Battain  and  Umberto 
Sacchetti.  The  latter  proved  his  quality  early, 
in  "Pagliacci"  and  "Aida,"  and  his  Rhadames 
is   an   especially   creditable   achievement. 

The  first  night's  work  proved  that  Mme. 
Frery,  the  new  soprano,  is  a  distinct  acquisi- 
tion to  the  company.  Her  art  is  the  result  of 
good  training,  and  her  voice  is  worthy  of  the 
culture  it  has  received.  It  seemed  a  little 
thin  when  her  first  notes  were  heard,  but  the 
nervous  apprehension  of  an  unfavorable  in- 
troduction easily  explained  that  effect.  Later 
the  restraint  that  had  clouded  its  beauty  was 
removed,  and  it  triumphed  over  every  dif- 
ficulty. It  is  particularly  round  and  velvety  in 
quality,  and  even  in  the  most  florid  passages 
it  is  pure  and  sweet.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
roles  of  the  Italian  operas  which  the  company 
will  offer  that  is  beyond  her  capabilities.  Re- 
gina  Vicarino  and  Guidetta  Francini,  the  so- 
pranos who  alternate  in  the  casts,  have  equally 
pleasing  voices,  with  less  of  power  and  vol- 
ume. Signorina  Vicarino  as  Aida  deserves 
the  high  praise  she  has  received,  and  is  little 
less  effective  in  other  roles.  Her  Gilda  in 
"Rigoletto"  Tuesday  evening  was  in  keeping 
with  the  excellence  of  the  cast  throughout. 

Campana's  Valentine  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. This  singer  possesses  not  only  a 
fine  voice,  but  a  handsome,  winning  presence, 
and  bis  popularity  is  firmly  established.  Yet 
Achilles  Alberti,  who  alternates  with  Cam- 
pana, is  almost  as  great  a  favorite.  Alexan- 
der Bevani,  who  has  the  role  of  Mephis- 
topheles,  sings  with  a  clear,  ringing  voice, 
perhaps  more  baritone  than  bass  in  pitch,  but 
it  is  equal  to  the  demands  made  upon  it.  Not 
only  in  his  solos — notably  in  the  song  at  the 
fair  and  in  the  sardonic  serenade — but  in  the 
two  trios  as  well,  he  shows,  both  quality  and 
power. 

There  is  but  one  real  opportunity  for 
Siebel  in  "Faust,"  but  Margaret  Jarman 
grasped  that  one  firmly  and  displayed  a  thor- 
oughly delightful  mezzo-soprano.  Lucy  Van 
der  Mark  was  the  Martha,  and  was  more  than 
acceptable    in    voice    and    acting. 

In  all  ihe  accessories  required  the  Bevani 
Company  is  fitted  above  any  but  captious 
criticism.  The  chorus  is  large  in  number  and 
in  volume  and  is  well  trained.  Additions  to 
the  orchestra  overflow  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  theatre  pit,  and  Conductor  Francini  ob- 
tains good  results  from  the  augmented  force 
of  players. 

Occasions  like  this  visit  of  a  well  organized 
and  capable  grand  opera  company  are  rare 
in  any  American  city,  and  it  is  probable  that 
their  full  significance  and  value  are  not  often 
understood  until  they  are  past.  The  repertory 
this  week  has  included  Gounod's  masterpiece, 
two  of  Verdi's  earlier  compositions,  and  that 


somewhat  faded  Flotow  work,  "Martha." 
Even  better  things  are  to  come.  Every  lover 
of  good  music  may  look  forward  confidently 
to  worthy  offerings.  It  is  a  circumstance  re- 
moved from  mere  indifference  that  the  cost 
of  participating  in  these  entertainments  is 
much  below  that  of  luxuries  usually  under 
the  present  schedule  of  expense  for  existence. 


On  the  night  of  Monday,  September  19, 
David  Belasco  will  present  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  Frances  Starr  in  Eugene  Walter's 
play,  "The  Easiest  Way."  It  will  be  seen 
here  with  the  New  York  cast  and  production. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  production  is 
made  by  Mr.  Belasco  there  is  little  need  to 
dwell  upon  the  perfection  and  artistry  of  the 
setting.  An  exceptionally  fine  company 
comes  in  support  of  Miss  Starr.  The  advance 
sale  of  seats  for  "The  Easiest  Way"  opens 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre  next  Thursday  morn- 
ing. No  orders  will  be  taken  in  advance. 
Requests  for  seats  by  mail  and  telegraph  will 
be  filled  in  the  order  of  their  receipt.  Mati- 
nees will  be  given  Wednesday  and   Saturday. 


Robert  Warwick,  after  various  experiences 
in  the  East  during  the  past  year,  is  now- 
heading  the  cast  in  George  Broadhurst's  play, 
"The  Dollar  Mark."  The  piece  was  offered 
at  McVicker's  Theatre  in  Chicago  last  week, 
and  Amy  Leslie  intimates  in  her  review  of 
the  production  that  Mr.  Warwick  is  about 
the  only  thing  worth  mentioning  in  that  con- 
nection. 


Nance  O'Neil  has  just  returned  to  New 
York  City,  after  her  sixth  journey  to  Egypt 
and  Algiers,  whither  she  went  in  June  after 
the  close  of  her  long  season  at  the  Belasco 
Theatre,  where  "The  Lily"  enjoyed  one  of 
the  greatest  runs  in  a  decade. 


"When  I  order  poultry  from  you  again," 
said  the  man  who  quarrels  with  his  grocer, 
"I  don't  want  you  to  send  me  any  of  those 
aeroplane  chickens."  "What  kind  do  you 
mean  ?"  "The  sort  that  are  all  wings  and 
machinery   and  no   meat." — Washington   Star, 


Ask  for  the  genuine  Italian  Swiss-Colony 
TIPO  (red  or  white)  if  you  want  to  get  Cali- 
fornia's choicest  table  wine.  Beware  of  imi- 
tations. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


N 


EW  ORPHEUM  oTAnnm.  st. 


Safest  and  c 


Between  Stockton  and  Powell 
magnificent  theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

RAMESES,  the  Egyptian  Wonder-Worker; 
HIGH  LIFE  IN  JAIL,  with  Win.  H.  Sloan 
and  W.  H.  (Bill)  Mack;  COVINGTON  and 
WILBUR,  in  "The  Parsonage";  THE  FOUR 
RIANOS;  BERT  KALMAR  and  JESSIE 
BROWN;  THE  TACK  ARTOIS  DUO;  THE 
BISON  CITY  FOUR;  New  Orpheum  Motion 
Pictures;  Last  Week,  MR.  GEORGE  AUGER 
and  Company,  in  "Jack  the  Giant  Killer." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),  10c,  25c,  50c.  Phones — Douglas  70, 
Home  C  1570. 


pOLUMBlA  THEATRE  ■te»W 

V^         GOTTLOB.  MARX  &  CO.,  Mgr*. 
Phone*:  Franklin  150        Home  C5783 

"SAY!     I'll  be  with  you  for  another  week." 
— Patricia    O'Brien. 

Second   and   Last   Week  begins   Monday,    Sept. 

12.     Nightly    including    Sunday 

Matinees  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 

ROSE  STAHL 

As  Patricia  O'Brien  in  James  Forbes's  comedy 
"THE    CHORUS    LADY" 
Monday,     Sept.     19— FRANCES    STARR    in 
"THE  EASIEST  WAY." 


McAllister,  dt.  Market 

Pbones:  Market  130 
Home  J2822 


This   Sat.   aft.  and  eve. — Last  times  of  Wilton 

Lackaye  in  "The  Battle" 
Starting  Mon.  eve..  Sept.  12 — Two  Weeks  Only 
EDWARD    J.    BOWES    pr« 

MARGARET  ILLINGTON 

In  the   Great   French    Play 
"UNTIL  ETERNITY" 
(Jusqu  a  l'etermtc) 
Adapted   by  and   and    produced   under   the  per- 
sonal stage  direction  of  Edward  Eisner 
Night  and  Sat.  mat.  prices,  50c  to  $2;  Thurs. 
mat.,  25c  to  $1.  Seats  at  theatre  and  Emporium. 
Next— WALKER    WHITESIDE,     in    "THE 
MELTING  POT." 


'  ARRICK  THEATRE 


ELLIS  STREET  .1  Fillmore 


BEVANI  GRAND  OPERA  SEASON 

Matinee  Today  (Saturday),  "MARTHA"; 
Tonight  (Saturday).  'TL  TROVATORE"; 
Sn,,, lav  Matinee,  "FAUST";  Night,  "RIGO- 
LETTO"; Monday  Night  an,!  Saturday  Man- 
no-.  "LOVE  TALES  OF  HOFFMAN";  Tura- 
ursday  and  Sunday  Nights, 
N'ight  and  Sunda] 
"TRAV1ATA";  Friday  Might,  "TROVA 
TORE";  Saturday  Night,  "RIGOLETTO." 

Reserved  seats.   23c.   50c,  75c,  $1,  at    SHI 
M  \X.  CLAY  &  CO.'S. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


May  a  man  change  his  name?  A  woman 
may,  of  course,  as  many  times  as  her  whim 
dictates,  either  via  Reno  or  elsewhere.  But 
a  man  ?  The  general  impression  is  that  he 
may  not,  save  through  the  turmoil  of  much 
legal  procedure  and  at  the  cost  of  many  dol- 
lars. But  Justice  Smith,  of  the  New  York 
city  court,  does  not  so  interpret  the  law.  He 
has  given  a  decision  to  the  effect  that  a  per- 
son may  assume  any  name  other  than  his 
own,  and  that  that  assumed  name  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  legally  his  own  as 
though  he  had  been  born  with  it.  And  he  does 
not  require  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  law, 
either.  Before  the  Smiths  and  the  Joneses 
and  the  Browns  decide  to  take  advantage  of 
this  ruling  they  should  note  that  the  privi- 
lege is  hedged  about  with  one  restriction, 
which  is  that  a  change  of  name  is  allowable 
provided  no  fraud  is  intended  to  be  worked 
thereby.  And  they  must  remember  that  if 
they  represent  in  their  own  persons  either 
business  or  property  interests  they  will  be 
well  advised  to  have  some  legal  record  made 
of  the  change.  Otherwise,  as  Montaigne  said, 
"Who  hinders  my  groom  from  calling  him- 
self Pompey  the  Great?  But,  after  all.  what 
virtue,  what  authority,  or  what  secret  springs 
are  there  that  fix  upon  my  deceased  groom, 
or  the  other  Pompey,  who  had  his  head  cut 
off  in  Egypt,  this  glorious  renown,  and  these 
so  much  honored  flourishes  of  the  pen,  so  as 
to  be  of  any  advantage  to  them?" 


More  gorgeous  must  she  be — it  is  the  open- 
souled  confession  of  a  member  of  the  sex — 
at  after-dark  functions  than  Sheba  of  old — 
she  must  twinkle  and  glitter  end  gleam,  though 
not  too  obviously.  She  must  no  longer  rustle 
stiffly,  as  was  the  vogue  five  years  ago  ;  her 
gowns  must  be  softly  rich,  her  laces  must  be 
real  and  supplemented  by  superb  embroideries 
over  cloth-of-gold  or  silver :  these  embroid- 
eries enriched  in  turn  by  jewels,  sometimes 
"mock,"  oftener  real.  And  over  all  is  thrown 
a  veil  of  chiffon  that  adds  to  the  mystery, 
softens  the  shimmer,  and  notably  increases 
the  expense.  Thus  she  expresses  herself 
through  her  gown.     Briefly,  she  is  dress-mad. 

And  who  pays  the  piper  ?  Only  trillion- 
aires,  it  seems,  can  "stand  the  metallic  pres- 
sure of  superfine  raiment."  But  here  is  the 
secret,  darkly  whispered:  "One  solemn  fact 
must  now  be  faced,  to  wit :  that  there  are 
women  galore  whose  barbaric  adornments  are 
stolen  in   part   from   the   'house-money.'  " 


When  women  take  to  disclosing  the  secrets 
of  their  prison  house  they  do  the  thing  thor- 
oughly. It  used  to  be  thought  that  the  arch- 
exposer  of  the  feminine  was  Schopenhauer, 
and  he  certainly  did  pen  some  caustic  sen- 
tences on  the  weaker  sex.  Then  there  is 
Nietzsche,  whose  unhappy  experiences  with 
Miss  Andreas-Salome  may  have  been  in  his 
thoughts  as  he  penned  this  indictment : 

"Woman  wishes  to  be  independent,  and 
therefore  she  begins  to  enlighten  men  about 
'woman  as  she  is' — this  is  one  of  the  worst 
developments  of  the  general  uglifying  of 
Europe.  For  what  must  these  clumsy  at- 
tempts of  feminine  scientificalify  and  self- 
exposure  bring  to  light !  Woman  has  much 
cause  for  shame ;  in  woman  there  is  so  much 
pedantry,  superficiality,  school-masterliness, 
petty  presumption,  unbridledness,  and  indis- 
cretion concealed — study  only  woman's  be- 
havior towards  children — which  has  really 
been  best  restrained  and  dominated  hitherto 
by  the  fear  of  man.  Alas,  if  ever  the  'eter- 
nally tedious  in  woman' — she  has  plenty  of 
it — is  allowed  to  venture  forth  !  if  she  begins 
radically  and  on  principle  to  unlearn  her 
wisdom  and  art  of  charming,  of  playing,  of 
frightening-away-sorrow,  of  alleviating  and 
taking-easily ;  if  she  forgets  her  delicate  apti- 
tude for  agreeable  desires !" 

But  Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche  are 
eclipsed  by  a  member  of  the  sex.  For  more 
than  half  a  year  this  revealer  of  woman  nature 
lived  and  worked  as  a  man,  mingling  with 
men  unsuspectedly  as  a  member  of  their  sex, 
and  she  affirms  that  when  she  returned  to  her 
own  name  and  her  rightful  sex  she  did  so  not 
with  a  profound  contempt  for  man  "but  with 
a  very  poor  opinion  of  some  women."  This 
"once  a  girl-man"  contests  the  views  of  Mrs. 
Elena  Smith,  the  woman  who  has  been  living 
as  a  man  in  New  York,  and  tells  of  her  expe- 
riences on  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  and 
in  New  York : 

"On  the  way  out  there  was  much  conver- 
sation about  a  very  shocking  murder  that  had 
just  been  committed.  A  young  girl,  who  was 
a  barmaid  somewhere  in  London,  had  been 
killed  in  a  railway  carriage,  and  the  murderer 
had  escaped.  I  remember  how  I  felt  the  dif- 
ference between  the  remarks  of  my  own  sex 
and  those  of  the  men.  The  men  all  blamed 
the  police  for  not  catching  the  man,  but  the 
women  all  blamed  the  woman  for  being  a  bar- 
rr.  lid.  In  New  York  nothing  could  have  been 
kinder  than  the  way  in  which  the  men  I  met 
received  the  young  Englishman  I  was  sup- 
osed  to  be.  .  .  .  But  I  did  think  the  women, 
specially  the  married  ones,  vain  and  conceited 
...id  frivolous,  and  in  some  cases  worse  than 
t..at.  Here  in  England  I  saw  less  of  people 
:han  over  there,  but  here  also  I  formed  a 
similar  impression  that  the  average  man  is  a 


decent  sort  of  well-disposed  fellow,  much  less 
designing  and  envious  and  self-seeking  than 
many  women  are,  or,  perhaps,  I  should  say, 
have  to  be." 

To  complete  the  circle  of  this  interesting 
sex  study  it  only  remains  for  a  man  to  dis- 
guise himself  as  a  woman  and  report  his  con- 
clusions. But  the  strange  thing  is  that  while 
so  many  women  have  posed  as  men,  exceed- 
ingly few  men  have  posed  as  women.  Why? 
No  one  can  question  that  there  are  many  per- 
sons who  are  anatomically  males  but  physic- 
ally females.  But  they  would  hardly  be  the 
most  suitable  for  the  experiment. 


Anne  Warner  deserves  our  gratitude  for 
her  lively  impeachment  of  the  present-giving 
microbe,  but  it  would  have  been  more  timely 
had  she  reserved  it  for  a  date  nearer  Christ- 
mas. But  a  popular  author,  it  seems,  is  liable 
to  suffer  from  others'  attacks  of  the  disease 
at  all  times  of  the  year. 

This  morning  Miss  Warner  writes:  "I  re- 
ceived my  eighteenth  pen-wiper  this  year.  I 
write  books,  so  pen-wipers  come  easily  to  the 
reflections  of  my  friends.  I  live  in  Germany, 
and  a  pen-wiper  can  be  mailed  free  of  duty, 
and  I  really  do  not  mind  the  pen-wiper  in 
itself,  for  I  recognize  its  usefulness  and  am 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  bit  of  chamois-skin 
always  handy.  But  the  developments  of  the 
pen-wiper  are  many  and  not  over-pleasant. 
In  the  first  place,  I  must  give  them  all  away 
again,  and  the  bookkeeping  of  pen-wipers  is 
both  intricate  and  heartrending.  The  fact 
that  I  know  dozens  of  writers  and  can  give 
them  away  is  pretty  evenly  balanced  by  the 
fact  that  all  writers  hate  gifts,  as  it  means 
ceasing  to  write  stuff  that  pays  to  write  con- 
cerning that  which  later  must  be  paid  for. 
And  there  we  get  back  to  the  crux  of  the 
present  scheme  again  ;  for  I  must  pay  for  all 
the  pen-wipers,  not  only  with  the  handker- 
chiefs and  the  bother  of  buying  the  handker- 
chiefs,  but   also   the  mailing  them." 

How  Miss  Warner  must  sympathize  with 
the  child  who  used  to  pray,  "Forgive  us  our 
Christmases,  as  we  forgive  them  that  Christ- 
mas against  us."  She  may  determine  to  drop 
the  whole  business,  to  ruthlessly  disappoint 
those  who  "expect  something  in  return"  ;  but 
when  the  nineteenth  pen-wiper — otherwise 
"penswiper,"  as  Sam  Bernard  would  say — 
arrives,  she  will  hie  her  out  to  buy  the  nine- 
teenth  handkerchief. 


But  ships'  stewards,  bless  their  philan- 
thropic souls,  have  no  such  qualms.  In  fact 
they  are  rather  down  in  the  dumps  these  days. 


It's  all  owing  to  the  indiscretion  of  the  rela- 
tives of  that  member  of  their  fraternity  who 
incautiously  disclosed  the  fact  that  Alexander 
Thomson,  once  of  the  Baltic,  but  now  a  pas- 
senger on  Charon's  liner  where  tips  are  not, 
departed  this  life  owning  something  like  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  "Ah,"  sighed  one  who  was 
interviewed  on  that  untoward  event,  "those 
palmy  days  of  stewards  belong  to  the  past.  It 
might  be  thought  that  with  so  many  American 
millionaires  traveling  between  America  and 
Europe  ships'  stewards  would  in  the  height  of 
the  season  reap  a  golden  harvest.  It  is  true 
that  some  stewards  strike  lucky  veins,  and  I 
have  known  one  steward  make  five  hundred 
dollars  in  four  months,  but  he  was  extremely 
fortunate,  and  that  was  an  exceptional  case. 
The  tips  we  receive  nowadays  hardly  pay  for 
our  laundry  bills." 


Further  doubting  is  impossible.  Some  un- 
believers may  have  had  a  suspicion  that  all 
the  talk  about  higher  prices  was  so  much  hot 
air,  but  the  news  that  comes  from  Fremont, 
Ohio,  destroys  the  last  lingering  hope.  There 
is  a  shortage  of  cabbages,  they  are  smaller  in 
size,  and  entire  fields  have  been  destroyed  by 
rot  and  "the  yellows."  Q.  E.  D.,  as  Euclid 
would  say,  sauerkraut  is  to  be  dearer.  This 
must  strike  terror  into  the  Teutonic  soul,  for 
life  without  sauerkraut  will  be  less  than  worth 
living.  But  that  sauerkraut  is  actually  to  cost 
more,  that  brine-soaked  cabbage  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  decomposition  can  be  made 
an  excuse  for  running  up  the  dinner  bill  is 
proof  positive  that  we  have  indeed  fallen 
upon  evil  days. 


sign  of  vacation  days.  That's  where  sciena 
helps  one  to  conform  to  the  conventions 
With  an  ultra-violeted  or  quartz-mercurie* 
face,  and  the  aid  of  a  dozen  folders  for  thi 
sake  of  "local  atmosphere."  one  can  safeli 
presume  to  have  been  anywhere. 


Princess    Mary'    of    England    is    evidently   ; 
sensible   little   miss.      Not   content   with   beinj 
the   first    royal    child   to    open   an    account    a 
the  postoffice  savings  bank,  which  she  did  oi  I 
her  tenth  birthday,  King  George's  only  daugh   I 
ter  has  learned  to  use  a  typewriter,  proving,  i 
is  reported,  an  apt  pupil,  and  devoting  hersel 
so  assiduously  to  the  work  that  after  a  fen 
weeks'  practice  she  is  able  to  command  quite 
a    fair   rate   of   speed.      The   little    princess  h  I 
also    said   to   have   designs   on   shorthand,   am  I 
so    will    be .  thoroughly    equipped    should     thi  I 

M 


business  of  royalty  experience  a  slump.  Per 
haps  the  thrifty  little  lady  has  noticed  thi 
failure  of  Californian  stenographers  to  cojh  I 
with  the  requirements  of  Sir  Robert  Hadfieh  | 
and  his  offer  of  a  hundred  dollars  a  week  foi 
one  who  can  "take"  a  hundred  and  fifty  word 
a   minute. 


, 


Such  being  the  case,  it  is  only  too  probable 
that  the  dollars  for  the  summer  vacation  have 
not  been  forthcoming  in  many  cases.  But 
here  science  comes  to  our  aid.  It  will  never 
do  to  let  the  neighbors  know  we've  not  been 
away  to  coast  or  mountains.  So  let  the 
blinds  be  drawn  as  usual,  the  dog  and  cat  put 
out  to  board,  and  the  tradesmen  cease  from 
calling.  In  the  back  purlieus  of  the  family 
mansion  may  be  safely  passed  the  two  or 
three  weeks  that  are  usually  devoted  to  the 
delights  of  the  simple  life,  care  being  taken 
of  course  to  lay  in  a  goodly  store  of  provi- 
sions and  to  attempt  no  egress  or  entrance 
save  under  cover  of  night.  And  on  the  last 
day  of  this  secret  retreat,  the  vacationist 
must  call  to  aid  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the 
electric  light,  or  the  quartz  mercury  lamp, 
either  of  which  will  in  a  few  moments  impart 
to  the  face  and  hands  and  arms  that  sun- 
burnt   hue   which    is   the   outward   and    visible  [ 


Moses  has  held  the  field  a  long  time  witll 
his  Ten  Commandments,  but   he  has  a   riva 
now    in    a    health    association    which    has     de 
scended  from  its  Mount  Horeb  with  this  nev 
Decalogue : 

Keep  windows  open  day  and  night. 

Do  not  spit. 

Breathe   through   the   nose   by   keeping 
mouth  shut. 

Drink  pure  water. 

Eat    slowly,    take     well-cooked    meals,   ai 
cultivate   regular  habits. 

Wear  loose  clothing  of  suitable  material. 

Take  regular  open-air  exercise,  in  sunshin* 
if  possible. 

Wash  whole  body  at  least  once  a  week. 

Work  but  do  not  worry- 
Get  house   drains  certified  by   sanitary  au 
thority. 

Rich  people  find  the  selection  of  a  weddinj 
gift  to  equally  rich  friends  a  subject  callinj 
for  much  thought.  For  some  years  a  motor 
car  has  been  considered  quite  the  correct  gif 
to  a  member  of  the  family,  but  now  the  aero 
plane  is  asserting  itself.  Of  course  it  is  b* 
no  means  common  yet;  in  fact,  the  first  ca& 
on  record  is  reported  from  Geneva,  wher 
Miss  Marguerite  Barbey,  an  ex-American  girl 
is  soon  to  mary  an  Englishman.  One  of  he 
sisters  has  given  the  young  couple  a  two 
seated   Farman   biplane. 


THOMAS  HILL'S  MASTERPIECE 

"The  Driving  of  the  Last  Spike" 

NOW  OFFERED  FOR  SALE  BY  SUBSCRIPTION 

Fund  Being  Raised  to  Purchase  It  for  Memorial  Museum,  Golden  Gate  Park 


"THE  DRIVING  OF  THE  LAST  SPIKE"  Copyright,  iqio.  bj  Robu  R,  Bill 

Connecting  the  Central  and  Union  Pacific  Railroads,  May  10,  1869,  at  Promontory,  Utah 
(Now  loaned  to  the  Memorial  Museum,  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco) 

Lovers  of  historical  California  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  admirers  of  the  late  artist  Thomas  Hill,  whose  paintings  for  forty  years  past 
have  drawn  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  California's  scenic  wonders,  are  asked  to  subscribe  to  a  fund  now  being  raised  to  purchase  Mr.  Hill's  great 
historical  painting,  "The  Driving  of  the  Last  Spike,"  and  to  present  it  to  the  Memorial  Museum  in  Golden  Gate  Park.  The  price  of  _  the  painting 
has  been  set  at  $15,000 — about  one-half  the  artist's  original  commission  from  the  late  Hon.  Leland  Stanford,  the  central  figure  in  the  picture.  Fully 
twenty  thousand  people  weekly  visit  the  Museum  and  stand  before  this  great  painting — some  learning  for  the  first  time  the  historical  fact  por- 
trayed on  the  canvas,  but  all  gaining  inspiration  and  courage  from  viewing  this  great  achievement  of  a  few  of  California's  determined  men.  Cali- 
fornians  can  not  afford  to  have  this  great  historical  painting  removed  from  the  State,  as  it  might  be  if  sold  to  one  person.  The  Panama- Pacific 
Exposition  soon  to  be  held  here  will  require  this  painting  as  the  central  attraction  of  its  art  exhibition.      San   Francisco  must  own   it! 

The  painting  must  be  sold  to  settle  the  estate  of  the  late  artist;  and  the  administrator,  the  artist's  son,  acting  under  a  bond  of  $88,000.  has  de- 
termined to  ask  for  subscriptions  to  the  amount  named  from  city  and  State  officials,  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  civic  bodies^  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  parlors  of  Native  Sons  and  Daughters,  clubs  and  all  individuals  interested  in  presenting  the  picture  to  the  Museum.  Subscriptions  by 
check,  draft  or  money-order  should  be  made  payable  to  '"Robt.  R.  Hill,  Administrator,"  and  may  be  mailed  or  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Estate, 
Room  604,  Wiley  B.  Allen  Building,  153  Kearny  Street,  near  Sutter.  San  Francisco,  California.  Contributions  will  be  received  personally  at 
the  office  between  three  and  five  o'clock  daily.  The  full  name  and  address  of  all  subscribers  is  desired,  as  the  Administrator  wishes  to  give  a 
proper   receipt  in  each  case.     The  progress  of  the  fund  will  be  announced  in  the  Argonaut  and  daily   papers. 

Residence  phone.  West  5943  ROBT.  R.  HILL,  Administrator  Estate  of  Thomas  Hill,  deceased 
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STORYETTES. 
Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


During  a  recent  examination  in  the  theol- 
jy  of  the  Old  Testament  the  following  ques- 
on  was  asked  a  young  clergyman :  "What 
nguage  did  Balaam's  ass  speak  ?"  After  a 
oment  of  thought,  a  smile  flashed  across  his 
ice,   and   he  wrote   his   answer:     "Assyrian." 


Mark  Twain,  in  an  after-dinner  speech  in 
ermuda,  once  talked  of  gratitude.  He 
dn't  care  much,  he  said,  for  gratitude  of 
ie  noisy,  boisterous  kind.  "Why,"  he  ex- 
aimed,  "when  some  men  discharge  an  obli- 
ition  you  can  hear  the  report  for  miles 
■ound." 


At  a  Denver  hotel  a  woman  went  into  one 
:  the  telephone  booths  and  sat  down.  It  is 
jt  possible  to  get  a  telephone  number  from 
,e  booth — the  girl  at  the  board  has  to  call 
The  girl  went  to  the  booth.  "Did  you 
,ant  a  telephone  number?"  she  asked  of  the 
.oman.  "No,"  replied  the  woman.  "I'm  just 
aiting  for  this  elevator  to  go  up." 


Professor  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  at  a  liter- 
■y  dinner  in  New  York,  discussed  men  of 
»nius  in  his  usual  brilliant  manner.  Pro- 
^ssor  Peck's  address  began  humorously. 
There  are,"  he  said,  "many  different  opin- 
^ns  as  to  the  true  definition  of  a  genius, 
,it  all  authorities  agree  that  it  is  generally 
isafe  to    lend   the   fellow   money." 


:  Dean  Richmond  was  for  many  years  the 
,emocratic  leader  of  New  York.  Once  the 
>ss  and  his  lieutenants  forgot  on  the  eve 
J"  the  convention  to  "slate"  a  candidate  for 
l  office  which  bad  been  created  by  the  pre- 
ous  legislature.  Towards  morning,  the  Boss 
as  awakened  by  his  workers  and  told  of  the 
,istake.  "Oh,  I'm  tired.  Don't  bother  me 
3W.  I  want  to  sleep.  Let  the  convention 
lme  a   candidate." 


The  story  is  told  that  Judge  Story  and 
jdward  Everett  were  once  the  prominent  per- 
jinages  at  a  public  dinner  in  Boston.  The 
,-nner,  as  a  voluntary  toast,  gave:  "Fame 
lllows  merit  where  Everett  goes."  The 
^ntlemen  thus  delicately  complimented  at 
■ice    arose,    and    replied    with     this     equally 

licitous    impromptu :      "To    whatever    height 

idicial   learning  may   attain   in   this   country. 

ere  will  always  be  one  Story  higher." 


Apropos  of  the  enmity,  now  happily  buried, 
j.at  used  to  exist  between  Minneapolis  and 
:.  Paul,  Senator  Clapp  said  at  a  dinner  in 
ie  former  city :  "I  remember  an  address 
l  careless  building  that  I  once  heard  in  Min- 
aapolis.  'Why,'  said  the  speaker  in  the 
mrse  of  this  address,  'one  inhabitant  of  St. 
aul  is  killed  by  accident  in  the  streets  every 
»rty-eight  hours.'  A  bitter  voice  from  the 
•ar  of  the  hall  interrupted :  'Well,  it  aint 
lough.'  " 

Hogan  was  playing  nurse  to  the  twins  on 
.e  front  porch.  The  twins  were  annoyed 
:cause    each   wanted   exclusive   possession    of 

solitary  kitten  and  they  were  yelling.  A 
iighbor  paused  at  the  gate.  "Well,  Hogan," 
;  asked,  "what  would  you  take  for  them 
lildren  of  yourn?"  Hogan  shifted  in  his 
lair.  "All  the  money  in  the  wurruld  couldn't 
iy  thim,"  he  declared.  "But,"  he  added,  "I 
ouldn't  give  tin  cints  apiece  for  any  more 
■ce  thim." 


Old  Daniel  Drew  was  at  his  house  on 
nion  Square  one  day,  when  his  clerks  sent 
)  for  the  combination  of  the  safe  which 
.ey  wanted  to  open.  Drew  said  it  was 
loor."  They  sent  again,  saying  it  was  a 
.-e-letter  combination  and  they  couldn't 
ake  "door"  go.  Finally  Drew  went  down. 
•Vhen  I  took  the  thing  in  hand,"  he  says, 
he  safe  opened  as  easy  as  anything.  I 
rned  to  them :  "There,"  says  I,  "it  opens 
■  easy  as  an  old  sack.     Just  d-o-a-r-e." 


Greatly  to  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  his 
ther,  Lord  Rosebery's  second  son,  Neil 
rimrose,  was  recently  elected  to  Parliament 
>r  a  division  in  Cambridgeshire.  During 
e  contest,  however,  reference  was  constantly 
ade  to  Lord  Rosebery's  opposition  to  the 
ldger,  which  his  son  supported.  On  one  oc- 
sion  the  candidate  was  asked  whether  this 
tion  on  the  part  of  his  father  did  not 
nount  to  "hitting  below  the  belt."  "Ex- 
tly,"  said  Mr.  Primrose,  "but  when  one's 
ther  does  hit  one  it  is  generally  below  the 
It." 

. 

Pushing  her  way  through  the  crowd  on  the 
rryboat  to  the  decrepit  rig,  the  middle-aged 
'  )man  sized  up  the  emaciated  animal  from 
ery  point  of  view,  and  then,  turning  to  the 
mer,  who  had  clambered  out  of  the  wagon 
d  propped  himself  against  the  engine-room, 
!  id :  "You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself 
!  r  driving  a  poor  horse  like  that ;  it  should 
!  at  home  and  in  the  stable."  "What  is  the 
:  atter  with  her,  lady  ?"  was  the  easy  re- 
•  onse  of  the  owner,  who  didn't  seem  a  whole 
t    perturbed.       "What    is    the    matter    with 


her?"  demanded  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  lady  with 
increasing  warmth  of  tone.  "Can't  you  see 
how  skinny  she  is?  She  looks  starved." 
"The  hoss  is  all  right,  lady,"  calmly  rejoined 
the  expressman,  as  a  sweet  smile  floated 
through  his  scant  crop  of  whiskers.  "You 
see,  she  got  up  so  late  this  mornin'  that  she 
didn't  hev  time  to  put  on  her  rats,  pads,  an' 
extenders,  or  she  would  hev  been  as  purty  an' 
plump  as  ther  next   one." 

A  chauffeur  who  had  just  returned  to  the 
garage  after  taking  the  State's  examination  to 
determine  his  fitness  to  be  licensed  was  asked 
by  a  fellow-worker  what  the  questions  were. 
"One  of  them  was  about  meeting  a  skittish 
horse,"  he  replied.  "They  asked  what  I 
would  do  if  I  approached  a  horse  which 
showed  signs  of  being  afraid  of  the  car  and 
its  driver  held  up  his  hand  to  me."  "What's 
the  answer  ?"  asked  a  bystander.  "Oh,  I  had 
that  all  right,"  the  chauffeur  replied.  "I  told 
'era  I'd  stop  the  car,  take  it  apart  and  hide 
the  pieces  in  the  grass." 


A  patient  in  a  lunatic  asylum  imagined 
himself  dead.  Nothing  could  drive  this  de- 
lusion out  of  the  man's  brain ;  but  one  day 
his  physician  had  a  happy  thought,  and  said 
to  him :  "Did  you  ever  see  a  dead  man 
bleed  ?"  "No."  "Well,  if  you  will  permit 
me,  I  will  try  an  experiment  with  you,  and 
see  if  you  bleed  or  not."  The  patient  gave 
his  consent ;  the  doctor  whipped  out  his  scal- 
pel, and  drew  a  little  blood.  "There,"  said 
he,  "you  see  that  you  bleed ;  that  proves  that 
you're  not  dead."  "Not  at  all,"  the  patient 
instantly  replied  ;  "that  only  proves  that  dead 
men  can  bleed." 


A  newly  made  magistrate  was  gravely  ab- 
sorbed in  a  formidable  document.  Raising 
his  keen  eyes,  he  said  to  the  man  who  stood 
patiently  awaiting  the  award  of  justice:  "Of- 
ficer, what  is  this  man  charged  with  ?"' 
"Bigotry',  your  worship.  He's  got  three 
wives."  The  new  justice  rested  his  elbows 
on  the  desk  and  placed  his  finger  tips  to- 
gether. "Officer,"  he  said,  somewhat  sternly, 
"what  is  the  use  of  all  this  education,  all 
these  evening  schools,  all  the  technical  classes, 
an'  what  not  ?  Please  remember,  in  any 
future  like  case,  that  a  man  who  has  married 
three  wives  has  not  committed  bigotry,  but 
trigonometry.     Proceed." 


Discussing  international  marriages.  Senator 
Tillman  said  humorously  at  a  dinner  in 
Washington:  "Think,  too,  of  their  queer  for- 
eign manners.  They  knot  their  napkins  about 
their  necks,  you  know,  like  this.  They  say 
that  a  Czech  nobleman,  a  short  time  after 
his  marriage  with  a  Chicago  heiress,  ap- 
peared at  the  club  with  his  face  covered  with 
scars.  'Dear  me,  count!'  cried  a  friend,  'your 
face !  Dueling  again !  Don't  you  know  that 
your  life  is  more  valuable  now  ?'  'Ah,  no, 
count,'  the  other  replied,  touching  his  torn 
countenance  gravely ;  'I  have  not  been  duel- 
ing. It  is  my  American  wife.  She  insists 
on  my  eating  with  a  fork.'  " 


Alton  B.  Parker,  in  the  smoking-room  of 
an  ocean  liner,  rejoiced  in  the  fact  that  there 
are  so  many  German-Americans  in  the  United 
States.  "These  solid,  intelligent,  industrious, 
and  honest  men,"  he  said,  "are  a  great  boon 
to  our  country.  There  are  a  lot  of  them,  but 
I  wish  there  were  more.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  a  lot  of  them.  On  the  boat  going 
over,  my  neighbor  in  the  dining  saloon  picked 
up  a  card  the  first  day  out,  and  glancing 
down  it,  said  to  the  steward:  "Steward,  my 
wife  and  I  will  have  a  bottle  of  seltzer,  a 
half-bottle  of  niersteiner,  and  a  half-bottle  of 
oppenheimer.'  'Beg  pardon,'  said  the  stew- 
ard ;  'that  isn't  the  wine  card,  sir.  That's 
the   passenger   list.'  " 


When  Elisha  decided  to  take  unto  himself 
a  sixth  helpmeet,  he  repaired  to  the  house 
of  a  Baptist  minister,  a  venerable  man  who 
had  officiated  at  several  of  Biggs's  previous 
weddings,  to  make  arrangements  to  be  mar- 
ried there  the  next  day.  The  minister  re- 
flected a  moment.  "Elisha,"  said  he,  "I  shall, 
of  course,  be  glad  to  marry  you  again.  This 
will  be  the  third  or  fourth  time,  will  it  not? 
If  you  don't  mind  telling  me,  why  is  it 
that  you  never  have  a  minister  of  your  own 
race  tie  the  knot  for  you?"  Elisha  seemed 
hurt  for  a  moment,  but  finally  a  broad  smile 
illumined  his  features.  "Well,  sah,"  he  ex- 
plained, "I  hab  kinder  got  de  habit  ob  gittin' 
a  white  man  to  do  my  marryin',  an'  I  reckon 
I'll  alius  do  it." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

A  Costly  Coat. 
Talk   not  of  dresses   lace- cm  bossed 

Or    jeweled    collars; 
She  has  a  coat   of  tan    that  cost 
Two    hundred    dollars. 

—Pittsburg   Post. 


The  Mystery. 
"  Taint    me,"    says    the    farmer, 

"Who's  getting  the  stuff." 
"  'Taint    me,"    says    the    packer, 

"I   get  just   enough 
To   pay   a   small   profit, 

As  far  as  can  be." 
And  all  of  them   chorus 

Together,    "  'Taint    me." 
"  'Taint  me,"  says  the  tanner, 

"Who   gets  the   high  price 
For   high   shoes   and    low  ones, 

For  slippers  and   ties." 
"  'Taint  me,"   says  the   rancher, 

"I  live  and  that's  all." 
'"  'Taint  me,"   says  the  dealer, 

"My  profits  are  small." 
"  'Taint  me,"  says  the  canner, 

"My  margin's  the  same." 
"  'Taint  me,"   says  the  huckster, 

"Who's    bracing   the    game." 
"  'Taint,  me,"  says  the  gardener, 

"I'm   poor   all    the   time." 
"  'Taint  me,"  says  the   grocer, 

"I    aint   seen    a   dime." 
It's  purely  a  puzzle 

To  know  where  it  goes; 
No  maker  or  seller 

Or    any    of    those 
Partake    of    high    prices, 

So  they  all  agree; 
And    I'm   a   consumer, 

I'm   certain    "  'Taint  me." 
— /.   W.  Foley,    in   New   York   Times. 


He  Meant  Well. 
He    meant    quite    well, 

It    was    perfectly    well    meant. 
But   the    elephant  just   grabbed    him 

And  then    slung  him   through    the   tent. 
In  the  ground   he  made  a  dent — 

Oh,    a    big    one ! — where    he    fell. 
He  put  pepper  in  the  peanuts, 

But    he   meant   quite    well. 

He    meant    quite    well. 

He  was  only   rather  green 
And    indulged    himself    in    smoking 

In    the    powder    magazine. 
He  has   never   since  been    seen, 

But  the  sexton  tolled  his  knell, 
And    his    family   wore  mourning. 

For  he  meant  quite  well. 

— New   Orleans  Picayune. 


Sunrise. 
The  sun   has   slipped   around   the   hills 

To  where   the  little  village  dreams 
Asleep,    in    gentle    peace   that    fills 

Each  lowly  cottage.     Lo!   it  seems 
To  touch  with  wand  of  magic  bold 

Each  sleeper  in  some  shadow  hid, 
To  stir  awake  for  dawn  of  gold — 

At  any  rate  I   hope  it  did. 

The  milkmaids  whistle  merrily 

As  on  their  way  they  tripping  go; 

They  call  each  other  cheerily — 
"Twere  sad  to  think  of  it  not  so. 

O  lovely  sun!  enchanted  dawn! 

0  for  the  master's  brush  most  rare! 
When  all  things  else  are  dead  and  gone 

My   masterpiece   would   still    outwear! 
And   such   invigorating  air! 

Sweet-scented   with   the  dew-drenched    flowers ! 
Aye,   even  though  I   was   not  there — 

1  never    rose   at   sunrise   hours. 

—  W.  A.  Bra?ian,  in  Pan-American  Magazine. 


The  Gaekwar. 
Oh,  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda 
Has  a  white  and  gold  pagoda, 

A   white    and    gold    pagoda   with    a    royal    purple 
top; 
And  at  all  the  ceremonies — 
All  the  real  ones  and  the  phonies — 

They  tote  him  in  a  litter  till   his   highness   bids 
'em  stop. 

Oh,   the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda 
Takes    h is    ton ic    and    his   soda 

From  jeweled  glasses  that  would  bring  the  ran- 
som of   a   crown. 
Ah,   it's  fine  to   be  a  Hindu 
When  so  many  things  you  kin  do — 

But  as  for  that  Baroda  job,  the  Gaekwar   holds 
it  down. 
— W.  R.  Rose,  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Bon  Voyage  Boxes. 

For  your  friends  starting  on  a  journey,  the 
sentiment  of  Bon  Voyage  (pleasant  voyage) 
is  correctly  expressed  by  one  of  Geo.  Haas 
&  Sons'  appropriately  decorated  Bon  Voyage 
Boxes  filled  with  candies.  At  all  four  stores: 
Phelan  Building,  Fillmore  at  Ellis,  Van  Ness 
at  Sutter,  and  28  Market  Street,   near   Ferry. 


Municipal 
Railroad 


BONDS 

We  specialize   in  securities  of  high-grade  Pacific   Coast 
enterprises,  suitable  for  trust  fund  and  similar  investment. 
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WAKEFIELD,  GARTHWAITE  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Member  of  Stock  an  i  Bond  Exchange 


1107  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG. 

Telephone  Salter  One  Thousand 


WELLS  FARGO  NEVADA  NATIONAL  BANK 

of  San  Francisco 

No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


Capital.  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits. .  .SI  1 .053.686.21 

Cash  and  Sight  Exchange I  !  ,218,874.78 

Deposits 24.743,347. 1 6 

Isaias    W.   Hellman President 

I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr Vice-President 

F.    L.    Lipman Vice-President 

James  K.  Wilson Vice-President 

Frank   B.    King Cashier 

W.    McGavi  n Asst    Cashier 

E.  L.  Jacobs Asst.  Cashier 

V.  H.  Rossetti Asst,  Cashier 

C.   L.  Davis Asst.  Cashier 


DIRECTORS 

ISAIAS    W.    HELLMAN       JOHN    C.    KIRKPATRICK 
LEON    SLOSS  F.   W.   VAN   SICKLEN 

C.    DE   GUIGNE  HARTLAND   LAW 

PEHCY   T.   MOEGAH  J.     HENRY     MEYER 

I.    W.    HELLMAN,   JR.       CHAS.    J.    DEZRING 
WH.    HAAS  F.     L.    LIPMAN 

JAMES    L.    FLOOD  JAMES    K.    WILSON 

WM.    F.    HEUIN 

Caslomers  of  Ifcu  Bank  are  offered  nerj  (ariHrj  eonsidail  with 
pmdnil  hanking.     New  accounts  are  izrriled. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

SAVINGS  (THE  GERMAN  BASK)    COMMERCIAL 

(Member  of  the  Associated  Sarings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Guaranteed    Capital    $  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..      1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds..      1,555,093.05 

Deposits  June  30,    1910 40,384,727.21 

Total    Assets    43,108,907.82 

Officees — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President 
and  Manager,  George  Tourny;  3d  Vice-Presi- 
dent, J.  W.  Van  Bergen;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R. 
Schmidt;  Assistant  Cashier,  William  Herr- 
mann; Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller;  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries, G.  J.  O.  Folte  and  Wm.  D.  Newhouse; 
Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  op  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  George  Tourny,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  Ign. 
Stembart,  I.  N.  Walter,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Beanch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Beanch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,  Manager. 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

savings         108  SUTTER  ST.     commercial 

(Member  of  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  Sao  Francisco) 

Capital  Authorized    $1,000,000 

Paid  In  750,000 

Reserve  and   Surplus 166,874 

Total  Resources 5,281,686 

Officers — A.  Legallet,  President;  Leon  Boc- 
queraz,  Vice-President;  J.  M.  Dupas,  Vice- 
President;  A.  Bo  usque  t,  Secretary;  John  Ginty, 
Cashier;  M.  Girard,  Assistant  Cashier;  P. 
Bellemans,  Assistant  Cashier;  P.  A.  Bergerot, 
Attorney. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.  W.  cor.  Sutter  and  Samome  Streets 

Capital $4,000,000 

Reserve  and  Undivided  Profits...    1,700,000 

Sig.  Greenebaum.  President;  H.  Fleisnhacker,  Vice- 
President  and  Manager;  Joseph  Friedlander,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; C.  F.  Hnnt.  Vice-President;  R.  Alischul.  Cashier; 
A.  Hochstein,  Asst.  Cashier;  C.  R.  Parlcer,  Asst.  Cashier; 
H.  Choynski.  Asst.  Cashier;  G.  R.  Burdick.  Asst.  Cashier; 
A.  L.  Langerman.  Secretary. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


MORE  THAN 

5% 

The    increased    cost  of    living    has 

made   it   necessary   for   the  investor 

to  seek  a  larger  return  on  his  money. 

To  meet  this  demand  we  have  a  carefully  prepared 

list  of  bonds  yielding  a  high  rate  and  affording 

SAFETY  OF  PRINCIPAL  4f  INTEREST 


Wri 


ular 


SUTRO  &  CO. 

412  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F. 


J  .    C.    WILSON 

I  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
Member^  CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

(  THE  STOCK  AND  BOND  EXCHANGE.  S.  F. 
Main  office:  MILLS  BUILDING.  Su  Francisco 

RRANCH    OFFICES 

Palace  Hold,  San  Francisco.     Hold  Alexandria,  Los  Angeles, 
□old  del  Coronado.  Coromdo  Beach. 
Correspondents :    Harris,   Winthrop    &    Co..    25 
Pine  St..  New  York;  3  The  Rookery.  Chicago. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established   1850  OF  HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital    $1,000,000 

Cash   Assets    6.956,215 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,790,360 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH 

Manager   Pacific   Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDING 

San    Francisco 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

United  StMa  A«eu $2,377,303.37 

Surplu. 839.268.07 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 
129    LEIDESDORFF   STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  KENNY.  W.  L.  W.  MILLER. 

Manager  Assistant  Ma] 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

The  first  debutante  ball,  on  Thursday  night, 
inaugurated  the  winter  season,  and  the  enter- 
taining consequent  on  the  principal  event  of  the 
week  gave  an  impetus  to  things  social  which 
will  gather  momentum  through  the  medium  of 
other  debutante  functions  until  the  date  of  the 
first  Greenway  Assembly,  on  November  4,  which 
will  find  society  in  its  entirety  back  in  town  and 
the  season  well  under  way. 

Mrs.  Charles  Clark's  luncheon  on  Friday,  the 
large  number  of  brilliant  dinners  which  preceded 
the  Crocker  ball,  and  the  week-end  house  parties 
with  the  now  popular  costume  dinner  as  one  of 
the  entertaining  features  planned  for  the  guests, 
were  responsible  for  the  brilliancy  of  the  week's 
social  record. 

An  engagement  of  interest  to  local  society  is 
that  of  Miss  Jessie  Clark  and  Mr.  John  D. 
Fletcher,  which  was  announced  on  Monday  at  a 
tea  given  by  Mrs.  Raymond  Wilson  of  Berkeley. 
Miss  Clark  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  Clark  of  Berkeley  and  is  a  cousin  of 
Mrs.  Phebe  Hearst  and  a  sister  of  Mr.  Albert 
Clark  of    San   Francisco. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Edith  Lowe  and  Dr. 
Hans  Wollman  was  made  known  this  week.  The 
bride-elect  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
B.  Lowe  of  Sausalito,  and  her  fiance  is  a  native 
of  Hamburg,  where  his  family  is  a  prominent 
one.  No  date  has  been  named  for  the  wedding, 
though  it  has  been  indefinitely  stated  that  it  will 
take   place   in    the   early   spring. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of  Miss 
Catherine  Rockwell  of  Kansas  City  and  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Hinckley  Crosby  of  San  Francisco.  Miss 
Rockwell  is  the  daughter  of  Captain  Bertrand 
Rockwell,  U.  S.  A.,  and  a  niece  of  General  Adna 
S.   Chaffee. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Christine  Pomeroy  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Scott  Brooke  will  take  place  at 
Trinity  Church  at  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  November  3.  Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols 
will  officiate  at  the  ceremony.  The  bridal  party 
will  include  Miss  Harriett  Pomeroy,  Miss  Dorothy 
Giddings,  Miss  Natalie  Coffin,  Miss  Constance 
MacLaren,  Miss  Helen  Chesebrougb,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Livermore,  and  Miss  Margaretta  Brooke  of 
Portland. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Irene  Tay  and  Mr. 
Sprague  Magruder  took  place  Saturday  afternoon 
at  the  bride's  home  on  Webster  Street.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  Joseph  Wor- 
cester. The  bride  was  attended  by  her  three 
small  nieces — Dorothy  Danforth,  Harriett  Fletcher, 
and  Eleanor  Tay,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Salter  acted 
as  best  man.  The  bride  is  the  second  daughter 
of  Mr.  George  H.  Tay,  who  was  a  pioneer  San 
Franciscan,  and  is  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Peter 
Fletcher  of  New  York  and  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Dan- 
forth. After  a  wedding  trip  to  Mississippi,  which 
is  the  home  of  the  groom,  Mr.  Magruder  and 
his  bride  will  return  to  California,  where  they 
will   reside  permanently. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Elsa  Draper  and  Mid- 
shipman James  Lawrence  Kauffman  has  been  set 
for  October  5.  It  will  take  place  in  Christ 
Church,  Sausalito,  and  will  be  followed  by  a 
large  reception  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  mother, 
Mrs.    J.    Wain-Morgan    Draper. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  presented 
their  daughter,  Ethel,  formally  to  their  friends 
and  society  at  a  ball  at  their  Burlingame  home 
on  Thursday  night,  which  was  attended  by  several 
hundred  guests  who  went  down  on  a  special  train 
from  the  city,  and  by  as  many  who  are  still  oc- 
cupying their  country  homes  on  the  peninsula. 
A  number  of  the  season's  debutantes  made  their 
first  social  appearance  at  the  ball,  among  them 
being  Miss  Isabel  Sprague,  Miss  Dora  Winn,  Miss 
Constance   McLaren,  the  Misses   Cunningham,   and 
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Trademark  registered 

"  It    is    not    while    Beauty 
and  Youth  are  thine  own" 

that  the 

Pig  and  Whistle 

appeals  solely;  for  connois- 
seurs both  Old  and  Young 
commend  its  luncheons,  pas- 
tries, and  delicious  beverages 

Orders  for  their  famous 

Chocolates  and  Candies 

are  received  from  all  sections 
of  the  United  States 

THERE'S  A  REASON  FOR  IT 
"  THE  TASTE  YOU  NEVER  FORGET  " 

130  Post  Street 


Miss  Lee  Girvin.  The  Crocker  home,  New  Place, 
has  been  recently  completed,  and  for  the  occa- 
sion a  large  temporary  ballroom,  with  artistic 
decorative  effects  in  lights  and  flowers,  furnished 
further  dancing  space  for  the  guests.  Among 
those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Athearn  Fol- 
ger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Clark,  Mrs.  George 
C.  Boardman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Donohoe, 
Mrs.  Sidney  B.  Cushing,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mount- 
ford  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Woods,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Laurence  Irving  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T. 
Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Breese,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Irwin,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Au- 
gustus Taylor,  Miss  Florence  Hopkins,  Miss  Mary 
Keeney,  Miss  Augusta  Foute,  Miss  Eleanor  Cush- 
ing, Miss  Martha  Calhoun,  Miss  Amy  Bowles, 
the  Misses  Havermeyer,  Miss  Elizabeth  Woods, 
Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn,  Miss  Jennie  Crocker, 
Miss  Helen    Irwin,    and   Miss   Katherine   Donohue. 

Mrs.  Andrew  L.  Stone  entertained  twenty-four 
guests  at  a  dinner  complimentary  to  her  sisters, 
the  Misses  Havermeyer,  at  the  Peninsula  Hotel 
Thursday  night,  and  with  them  attended  the 
Crocker    ball    at    its    conclusion. 

Miss  Florence  Hopkins  is  entertaining  a  house 
party  over  the  week  end  at  her  home  at  Menlo, 
and  with  her  guests  attended  the  Crocker  ball  on 
Thursdav   night. 

Miss  Louise  Boyd  entertained  at  a  luncheon  at 
the  Marin  Country  Club  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
Her  guests  included  Mrs.  Harold  Dillingham,  Miss 
Alary  Keeney,  Miss  Alexandra  Hamilton,  and 
Miss    Martha    Calhoun. 

Mrs.  Charles  Clark  was  hostess  at  an  elabo- 
rate luncheon  on  September  9  in  honor  of  Miss 
Ethel  Crocker.  Twenty-four  of  the  young  friends 
of  the  guest  of  honor  enjoyed  Mrs.  Clarke's  hos- 
pitality   on    this   occasion. 

Miss  Olive  Wheeler  was  hostess  at  a  tea  Satur- 
day afternoon,  at  which  she  entertained  in  honor 
of  her  sister,  Miss  Lillias  Wheeler,  who  leaves 
shortly  for  Vassar.  Among  the  guests  were  Miss 
Isabel  Beaver,  Miss  Lurline  Matson,  Miss  Anna 
Weller,  and  Miss  Anna  Olney.  Among  those  who 
assisted  Miss  Wheeler  in  receiving  her  guests 
were  Miss  Marcia  Fee,  Miss  Frances  Martin, 
Miss  Ila  Sonntag,  Miss  Agnes  Tillman,  and  Miss 
Elva   De   Pue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Athearn  Folgcr  entertained  at 
a  dinner  dance  at  their  home  at  Woodside  on 
Friday  evening  in  honor  of  the  Misses  Cunning- 
ham. Their  guests  on  that  occasion  were  Miss 
Peggy  Nichols,  Miss  Ethel  Crocker,  Miss  Con- 
stance McLaren,  Miss  Katherine  Donohoe,  Miss 
Lee  Girvin,  Miss  Myra  Josselyn,  Mr.  Teddy  Eyre. 
Mr.  Corbett  Moody,  Mr.  Joseph  Moody,  -Mr- 
Joseph  Donohoe,  Jr.,  Mr.  Livingston  Baker,  Mr. 
William  H.    Crocker,   Jr.,    and    Mr.    Austin    Tubbs. 

Miss  Janet  Painter  was  hostess  at  a  tea  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  on  Friday  at  which  she  entertained 
for  Miss  Franc  Pierce,  who  leaves  next  week 
for  Wellesley.  Her  guests  included  Miss  Ethel 
Gregg,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Tyson,  Miss  Dorothy 
Mann,  Miss  Marian  Ramsey,  and  Miss  Pauline 
Painter. 

Mr.  Charles  ClarK  was  host  at  a  stag  dinner 
at  Del  Monte  on  Saturday  evening,  prior  to  bis 
departure  for  his  home  at  Burlingame.  His  guests 
included  Mr.  Douglas  Grant,  Mr.  Vincent  Whit 
ney,  Mr.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker,  Mr.  Frank 
Duff  Frazer,  Mr.  Chapin  Tubbs,  Judge  Davis, 
Mr.  William  O'Connor,  Mr.  Campbell  Whyte,  Mr. 
Austin  White,  Mr.  Eugene  Murphy,  Captain  J. 
S.  Oyster,  Mr.  Herbert  Claire,  Mr.  Robin  Payne, 
Mr.  W.  R.  Millar,  Mr.  H.  G.  Potter,  Dr. 
Teaby,  Mr.  Morris  Redmayne,  Mr.  Arthur  Inkers- 
ley,    and    Mr.    Duane   Hopkins. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Wright  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Bellevue  on  Friday  afternoon,  which  was 
followed  by  a  musicale.  The  guests  were  Miss 
Elva  de  Pue,  Miss  Correnah  de  Pue,  Miss  Edith 
Slack,  Miss  Ruth  Slack,  Miss  Adeline  Belcher, 
Miss  Roberta  Belcher,  Miss  Agnes  Tillman,  Miss 
Janet  Coleman,  Miss  Helen  Leavitt,  Miss  Marion 
Crocker,  Miss  Olive  Wheeler,  and  Miss  Lillias 
Wheeler. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn  entertained  at 
a  dinner  on  Saturday  evening  at  their  country 
home  at  Woodside  in  honor  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam J.   Younger. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Porter  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
on  Monday  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  com- 
plimentary to  Mrs.  E.  D.  Tenny  of  Honolulu, 
who  has  been  visiting  here   for  several  months. 

The  Misses  Morrison  of  San  Jose  entertained 
at  a  handsome  dinner  on  Saturday  in  honor  of 
the  officers  of  the  Fortieth  Infantry,  who  were 
en  route  to  Atascadero.  Among  those  present 
were  Colonel  Phister,  Colonel  Boughton,  Major 
Roudiez,  Captain  Wilcox,  Captain  Goodrich,  Cap- 
tain Kelham,  Captain  Bagby,  Mr.  Findlay,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  James  C.  Whitney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eglin- 
ton  Montgomery,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Montgomery. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Alston  Williams  enter- 
tained at  an  elaborate  reception  Monday  evening 
at  their  home  at  Berkeley.  Their  guests  were 
the  friends  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Florence  Wil- 
liams. 

Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Franklin  was  hostess  at  a 
bridge  party  followed  by  an  informal  tea  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  on  Friday,  at  which  she  enter- 
tained Mrs.  J.  Wilson  Shiels,  Mrs.  Walter  Albert 
Scott,   and   Mrs.    Maddern. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Aiken  entertained  a 
house  party  over  the  week  end  at  their  home  at 
Los  Altos  and  on  Saturday  evening  gave  a  cos- 
tume dinner  for  sixteen  guests. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Baseball  follows  the  flag  (says  a  writer  in 
Scribner's  Magazine).  In  the  Philippines  it 
seems  that  baseball  is  not  an  insignificant 
factor  in  our  educational  scheme,  for  it  gets 
into  the  government  reports  among  nature 
studies  and  manual  training.  "We  first  got 
hold  of  the  Jolo  boys  through  baseball,"  writes 
one  teacher  of  the  young  untamed  Moros.  "I 
have  always  found  baseball  a  good  way  to 
interest  the  children  in  the  schools,"  writes 
another.  A  division  superintendent  informs 
the  Philippine  commission  that  "baseball  is 
doing  more  than  anything  else  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  the  inhabitants.  Among  the 
boys   it   engenders    a   spirit   of   perseverance." 


The  Errant  Pan. 
No  more   'mid  low  Acbian   hills 

Echo    the   flutes  of   Pan. 
The  sad  winds  mourn  thro'  graves   forlorn 

Where  once  the  blithe  god  ran; 
But  I  know  where  the  wanderer  calls 
By   Athabaskan    waterfalls. 

Still  may  his  merry    notes  be  beard 

Beneath  a  northern  moon. 
He  pipes  the  gray  geese  out  at  dawn 

O'er  many  a  green  lagoon 
And  lures  the  spotted  fawns  to  play 
Along    each    leaf-hung   waterway. 

Where  flower  the  meadows  of  the  clouds 

White  with  anemone, 
He  fills   the   wild-sheep's   lofty    folds 

With  his  gay  reveille 
And  frolics  with  the  lambs  in   May 
Upon  the  cliffs  of  Kootenay. 

Beneath  the  birches  in  the  fall 

The  shaggy  minstrel  lies, 
While  from  his  magic  reeds  ascend 

To  bright  Alaskan  skies 
The  ditties  that  the  dryads  knew 
Where  nimble   feet   of  wood-nymphs   flew. 

The   troubadour   has  journeyed   far 

Out  to   the   blue    Cascades, 
Where  dwells  he  in  a  fairer  land 

Than  his  soft  Grecian  glades, 
And  dreams  beside  a  bolder  sea 
Than  ever  girdled  Arcady. 
— George   T.  Marsh,  in  Scribner's  Magazine. 

The  Gipsy. 
Is    there    no    room    in   your    gipsy    heart 

Where  a  woman's  love  might  lie 
Warm  and   sheltered,    your   prize  and    song, 

As    you    wander    beneath    the   sky  ? 

"No;"   for  you  say,  "I'll  carry  no  weight, 

I    must  be  free,  be  free. 
I'll    carry    no    love    in    my   gipsy    heart 

To  make  a  drag   for  me." 

Little    you    know,    then — love    is    the    cloak 
That   shelters    you    from    the   storm; 

Love  makes  the  shoes  for  your  gipsy  feet; 
Love   is    your    coat    so    warm. 

Tho'  you  take  no  purse  and  you  take  no  staff, 

Vou   can   not  escape   the   load 
Of  a  woman's  longing  and  a  woman's  love, 
That  follow  you  down  the  road. 
-Helen     Hay     Whitney,     in     Metropolitan     Maga- 
zine. 


The  Burden. 
The  burden   that  I  bear  would  be  no  less 

Should  I  cry  out  against  it;  though   I  fill 
The    weary  day    with    sound   of  my   distress 

It    were    my    burden   still. 

The  burden  that  I  bear  may  be  no  more, 
For    all    I    bear    it    silently    and    stay 

Sometimes  to  laugh  and  listen  at  a  door 
Where   joy    keeps    holiday. 

I  ask  no  more  save  only  this  may  be — 

On  life's  long  road,  where  many  comrades  fare, 

One  shall  not  guess,  though  he  keep  step  with  me, 
The  burden  that  I  bear. 
—  Theodosia  Garrison,  in  Ainslce's  Magazine. 


In  the  Rain. 
A   Reminiscence  of  the  Philippines. 
As  I  swam  across  the  river  in  the  rain. 
The  raindrops  rang  a  warning  to  my  brain: 
"There's  a  crooked  knife  for  you, 
And  an  ugly  spear  or  two, 
That'll  make  you  wish  you  hadn't  come  again. 

Go  back! 
Oh,  a  dead  man  won't  look  pretty  in  the  rain!" 

As  I   swam  across  the  river  in  the  rain, 
The  lurking  lizards  croaked   a  grim   refrain: 

"For  a  cheek  of  velvet  brown 

Shall    a    cayman    drag    you    down, 
Or  a  man-trap  spit  you  on  a  pointed  cane. 

Go  back! 
Can't  you  see  the  jungle's  slippery  with  the  rain? 

As  I  swam  across  the  river  in  the  rain, 
My  blood  beat  up  an  answer  very  plain: 
"Gold-black    eyes    as    soft    as    night 
Gave   a   promise   of  delight, 
And  never  was  there  pleasure  without  pain, 

Go   back  ? 
Why,  her  hair  will  be  all  shinin'  in  the  rain!" 
— David    Potter,    in    Lippincott's    Magazine. 


Mayor  Fitzgerald  may  not  belong  to  Bos- 
ton's "Brahmin  caste,"  but  it  has  remained 
for  him  to  "recall"  the  city  to  its  "Puritan 
virtues."  According  to  a  New  York  theatrical 
paper  he  has  sent  the  managers  of  the  the- 
atres a  letter,  a  part  of  which  is  as  follows  : 
"I  desire  to  remind  you  that  suggestive  and 
sensational  posters,  such  as  have  in  the  past 
incurred  the  censure  of  religious  and  ethical 
societies,  will  not  be  tolerated  in  this  city, 
but  on  the  contrary  may,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, be  regarded  as  furnishing  ade- 
quate cause  for  the  revocation  of  your  li- 
cense." Also,  according  to  the  same  source, 
profanity  and  the  use  of  expletives  that  would 
not  be  countenanced  in  the  home  are  not  to 
be  tolerated  on  the  stage.  The  zealous  mayor 
is  not  likely  to  try  to  revive  the  "blue"  laws 
so  long  as  he  has  humbly  to  ask  his  fellow- 
citizens  for  their  votes. 


A  square  white  flag,  fringed  with  gold,  and 
bearing  three  gold  bees  and  a  diagonal  red 
stripe,  has  been  presented  to  the  army  mu- 
seum in  Paris.  The  flag  is  a  relic  of  Na- 
poleon, and  was  used  by  him  during  his 
sojourn  at  Elba. 


Eye 
Glasses 


644  market  st 
opp.  Palace  Hotel 


A  refined  educated  woman,  unmarried,  thor- 
oughly competent  in  Music,  English,  French 
and  German,  also  6ne  needle-work,  wishes  a 
suitable  position  as  lady's  companion  or 
governess.  Best  references.  Address 
Menlo  Park,  Post  Office  Box  16. 


SAN  MATEO — For  sale  one  of  the  most  beautiful  hom« 
on  the  Peninsula.     House  of  14  rooms,  grounds  4  acres 
finest  section  of  the  new  town  of   HilJsboioueh.     Garag 
and  stable.     Will  sell  furniture. 

B.  P.  OLIVER.  San  Franciscc 


GORHAM  STERLING  SILVEF 

THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 


WE  TAKE  PLEASURE 
IN  ANNOUNCING  THAT 
WE  HAVE  OPENED 
OUR  DEPARTMENT  OF 

Sterling  Table  Ware 


Our  display  of 

GORHAM  SILVERWARE 

is  the  most  complete  in 
San  Francisco 

Nathan-Dohrmann  Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Fairmont  Hotel 

Beginning 

September  1,  1910 

a  Table  d'hote 
or  American 
plan  dining-room 

will  be  conducted 
in  addition  to  the 

European  or  a  la  carte 
restaurant 


Hotel  del  Monte 

ANNUAL  TENNIS  TOURNAMENT 

SEPTEMBER  2d  to  10th 

The  twenty-third  annual  Lawn  Tennis 
Tournament  of  the  Pacific  States  Lawn 
Tennis    Association   will    be    held  on 

Hotel  del  Monte  Courts,  Sept.  2d  to  lOib,  inclusive 

Special  Hotel  rates  to  players. 
Special  Round-Trip  Railroad  rates. 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager. 

Chester  W.  Kelley.  City  Representative 

Phut  Ktarm  4013 


The  GRAPE  CURE  at 

/Elm 

SPRINGS 

The  grape  cure,  so  popular  in  German  and  Austrian 
resorts,  now  established  at  Aetna  Springs,  the  charming 
resort  in  the  mountains  of  Napa  County.  Twenty-nve 
varieties  of  grapes.  Splendid  mineral  water.  Write  for 
pamphlet  describing  the  grape  cure. 

LEN  D.  OWENS,  Prop., 
Aetna  Springs,  Napa  County,  California. 


September  10.  1910. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
nents  to   and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
;he  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Pike  are  visiting  Mr.  and 
Sfrs.  Louis  Simpson  at  Coos  Bay,  after  which 
:hey  will  go  to  New  York,  where  they  will  be  the 
juests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Barr  Baker. 
They  will  then  journey  to  Detroit,  where  they 
will   make  their  home  for  a  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Belden  will  spend  the 
winter  in  California  this  year,  instead  of  return- 
^  ng  to  New  York,  as  is  their  usual  custom. 
9  Mrs.  Eugene  Bresse  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
'6  tfetha  McMahon,  will  leave  next  week  for  Eu- 
'  rope,  where  they  will  probably  remain  for  a  year. 
I!  Captain  Sydney  A.  Cloman,  attache  of  the 
American  embassy  in  London,  and  Mrs.  Cloman 
^  ire  at  Carlsbad,   after  a  visit  in  Paris. 

Mr.  A.  Dalton  Harrison  and  Mr.  Henry  Lands- 
*  jerger     will     reach     San     Francisco     next     month, 
-  laving  sailed  for  home  from  Paris  last  week,  after 
i  tour  of  the  world. 

Mrs.  Wilbur  Burnett  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hammond  at  Colorado   Springs. 

The  Misses  Maisie  and  Angela  Coyle  are  visit- 
ing  in    Mexico. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Ernest    Hueter    are    planning    a 

:rip  to  Mexico  before  opening  their  home  in  town 

[or  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duane  Bliss  (formerly  Miss  Flor- 

.  ence  Dunham)    will  return  to   Lake  Tahoe,    where 

.  [hey  will  make  their  home,  after  a  honeymoon  trip 

|i    the    south. 

Miss  Hannah  Du  Bois  and  Miss  Emily  Du 
Bois  have  returned  from  Santa  Barbara  and  are 
at  Sausalito  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodman  Pell. 
They  will  spend  the  winter  in  town. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Washington  Dodge  have  returned 
to  their  country  home  at  Menlo,  after  a  motor 
trip  to   Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Charles  O.  Alexander  has  returned  to 
San  Francisco,  after  a  two  weeks'  visit  at  Santa 
Barbara. 

Colonel  John  A.  Darling  and  Mrs.  Darling  are 
at  Paso  Robles,  where  they  will  remain  during 
the  army  manoeuvres   at  Atascadero. 

Mrs.  Chrystal  Harrison  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Shields  are  now  in  Paris,  and  will  sail  for  home 
on   one   of    the   October   steamers. 

Mrs.  John  Swift  is  in  Paris,  and  contemplates 
remaining  abroad  until   the   early  winter. 

Miss  Helen  Hyde  left  Saturday  for  Colorado 
Springs,  after  a  visit  here  with  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
David    Bixler. 

Senator  George  C.  Perkins  and  his  niece,  Miss 
Alma  Perkins,  returned  on  Saturday  from  a  six 
weeks'  trip  to  Tahiti.  Miss  Perkins  will  accom- 
pany her  uncle  to   Washington   in  November. 

Mr.  Patrick  Calhoun  and  his  two  sons  left 
Friday  for  the  East,  where  the  boys  will  return  to 
school  in  New  York. 

General  Thomas  H.  Barry,  U.  S.  A.,  joined 
Mrs.  Barry  and  Miss  Ellen  Barry  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  last  week,  and  after  a  brief  visit  there  they 
proceeded  to  West  Point,  where  they  are  estab- 
lished   in   their    new   home. 

Mrs.  James  Jordan  has  returned  from  Boston, 
where  she  went  immediately  following  the  death 
of  her  husband. 

Mrs.    Remi  P.    Schwerin  is   in    Switzerland,    and 
ill    remain    abroad    for    several    months    longer. 
Mr.  Schwerin  is  at  present  in  China,  and  will  not 
return  to   San  Francisco  until  November. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  and  their  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Lydia  Hopkins,  will  return  this  week 
to  their  home  at  Menlo,  after  a  visit  at  Del 
Monte. 

!  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Smith  have  returned  to 
!  the  city,  after  a  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Aiken  at  Los  Altos. 

Captain  W.  S.  Brewster,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Brewster  will  spend  the  winter  at  Colorado 
Springs. 

Mrs.   Harry   Sherman  is   spending  the  month  of 

i  September  at  the  Potter  Hotel  at   Santa  Barbara. 

Miss     Elena     Robinson     is     at     Santa     Barbara, 

where    she    will    visit    friends    until    the    first    of 

October. 

Miss  Bessie  Ashton  accompanied  Miss  Dorothy 
Baker  when  she  returned  to  the  Baker  ranch  on 
Friday,  and  they  will  remain  there  several  weeks. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Sperry  have  returned 
from  Lake  Alta,  where  they  have  a  country  home. 
Miss  Lalla  Wenzelberger  has  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Mrs.  Charles  Bonte  in  Placer  County. 
Her  fiance,  Lieutenant  Shea,  will  arrive  next 
week  from  Alaska,  and  their  wedding  will  take 
place   in    October. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling  and  Miss  Jane  Hotaling, 
who  have  spent  the  summer  at  their  bungalow  in 
Marin  County,  have  returned  to  the  city  and  have 
opened  their  house  on  Franklin  Street. 

Miss  Ethel  Cooper,  who  has  been  at  Del  Monte 
for  the  past  two  weeks,  is  now  the  guest  of 
Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall  and  her  daughters  at 
Santa    Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Fraser  Douglas  have 
returned  from  the  East,  where  they  spent  several 
months  visiting  relatives  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  William  Mintzer  and  Miss  Mauricia  Mint- 
zer  have  been  guests  of  Miss  Kate  Stone  at  the 
Baker  ranch  in  Shasta  County.  They  will  leave 
for  Europe  next  month  and  go  directly  to  Paris, 
where  Miss  Mintzer  will  spend  the  next  year  at 
school. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Younger  will  leave  next 
Saturday  for  their  home  in  Paris,  after  a  visit  in 
San  Francisco  which  has  extended  over  several 
months. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Beverly  MacMonagle  are  planning 
to  go  abroad  to  visit  Mrs.  MacMonagle's  sister, 
Mrs.  Claremont  Best,  who  makes  her  home  in 
Paris. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Bryan,  who  is  a  cadet  at  An- 
napolis, is  visiting  his  mother,  Mrs.  Prentiss  Cobb 
Hale,   during  his  vacation. 

Mrs.  William  Laurence  Breese  will  leave  this 
week  for  New  York,  where  she  will  attend  the 
wedding  of  her  sister,  Miss  Rosalind  Fish,  and 
Mr.    John    Cutter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  MacDonald  have  been 
entertaining  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  MacDonald'  at 
their  home  at  Ross. 

Mrs.    Philip    E.    Bowles   and   her  daughter,    Miss 


Amy    Bowles,    have    returned    to    their    home,    The 
Pines,  at  Piedmont,  after  a  visit  at  Del   Monte. 

Mr.  William  H.  Keith  left  for  New  York  on 
Monday  after  a  visit  of  several  months  in  San 
Francisco. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Rosborough  and  her  son,  Joseph, 
left  Monday  for  New  York  and  will  sail  for  Eu- 
rope, where  they  will  spend  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Clinton  Jones  and  her  daughter,  Helen, 
have    returned    from   Castle    Crags. 

Mrs.  Philip  King  Brown  spent  the  week  end 
at  the  country  home  of  the  O.  D.  Baldwins,  Sur- 
rey Hills,    near   Cloverdale. 

Miss  Julia  Thomas  left  Sunday  for  New  York, 
where  she  will  spend  the  winter.  She  accompa- 
nied Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  A.  Williams  and  their 
daughter,    Corona. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  has  returned  from 
Monterey,  where  he  went  following  his  return 
from   Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Tillman,  Miss  Agnes 
Tillman,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Tillman,  Jr.,  have 
returned  from  Aptos  and  opened  their  town  house 
on   Washington   Street  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  Arthur  Chesebrough  and  his  daughter,  Miss 
Helen  Chesebrough,  have  returned  to  their  home 
at  Ross,    after  a  visit  at  Paso  Robles. 

Mrs.  Harold  Dillingham  will  sail  for  her  home 
in  Honolulu  on  September  13,  after  a  visit  with 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Hyde-Smith,  and  Mrs. 
Baldwin    Wood. 

Miss  Maren  Froelich  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, after  an  absence  of  several  years  in  Eu- 
rope. She  has  been  the  guest  of  Mrs.  John 
Evelyn  Page  at  the  Hotel  Potter  in  Santa  Barbara. 
Dr.  Paul  de  Vecchi  and  family  have  returned 
from  their  summer  home,  Rye  Beach,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  will  spend  the  winter  at  the  Wolcott 
in  New   York. 

Princess  David  Kawananakoa  arrived  on  Sunday 
from  Honolulu,  where  she  has  been  visiting  for 
several  months.  She  will  remain  here  several 
months  before  leaving  for  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  she  will  spend  the  remainder  of  the  season. 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Fisher,  Jr.,  of  Mare  Island,  is  en- 
tertaining her  mother,  Mrs.  Gielow,  who  recently 
arrived  at  the  navy  yard  for  an  extended  visit. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Bourn  did  not  accompany  her 
husband  home,  but  has  extended  her  visit  with 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Arthur  Rose  Vincent,  in  Lon- 
don. 

Miss  Sara  Collier  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  E.  B. 
McCutcheon  at  Lake  Tahoe,  where  she  will  remain 
two   weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Castle  of  Honolulu  are 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  where  they  will  remain 
for    several    weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  N.  Wilson  and  Miss  Maude 
Wilson  have  come  over  from  Belvedere  and  are 
established    in   town    for  the   winter. 

Miss  Marian  Marvin,  who  went  East  Saturday 
with  Mrs.  Frederick  Van  Sicklen  and  Miss  Dor- 
othy Van  Sicklen,  will  spend  part  of  the  winter 
with    relatives    in    Buffalo. 

Miss  Sidney  Davis  will  leave  Saturday  for  Bos- 
ton, and  will  probably  remain  East  for  the  winter. 
Mrs.  Virginia  Maddox  and  her  son,  Mr.  Knox 
Maddox,  will  spend  another  month  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara before  returning  to  town  for  the  winter, 
when  they  will  occupy  the  Russell  Wilson  house 
on    California  Street. 

Dr.  Joseph  Marshall  Flint,  who  with  Mrs.  Flint 
has  been  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Phebe  Hearst  at  her 
country  home,  Wyntoon,  on  the  McCloud  River, 
returned  to  New  Haven  Saturday  to  resume  his 
courses  at  Yale,  where  he  occupies  the  chair  of 
surgery. 

Miss  Louise  Runyon,  who  has  been  visiting  Miss 
Dorothy  Boericke  and  Mrs.  Ralston  White  at  Mill 
Valley,  has  returned  to  her  home  in  New  York. 
While  here  she  was  the  recipient  of  many  social 
attentions. 

Miss  Louise  Janin,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  George 
Mendell,  will  leave  shortly  for  New  York,  where 
she  will   spend   another  year  at  school. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Carrigan  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet Carrigan  are  in  New  York,  after  a  trip 
through  the  East.  They  will  return  to  San  Fran- 
cisco   in   a  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Preston  has  taken  apartments  at  the 

Fairmont  Hotel,  where  she  will  spend  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young,  Miss  de  Young, 

and    Miss    Phyllis    de    Young     will     return     from 

abroad  in  November. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  who  have  been 
spending  the  summer  at  Santa  Barbara,  will  spend 
the  winter  months  at  their  home  on  Broadway. 

Dr.  Henri  B.  de  Marville  will  probably  remain 
abroad  for  another  year  at  least.  He  and  his 
daughter,  Miss  Cora  de  Marville,  have  been  tour- 
ing the  continent  recently,  but  are  again  estab- 
lished in  their  apartment  in  Paris  for  the  winter. 
Dr.  Arnold  Genthe  has  left  for  the  East,  and 
will  spend  some  time  in  Washington,  New  York, 
and  Boston,  and  does  not  expect  to  return  till  the 
middle    of   October. 

San  Francisco  arrivals  at  Hotel  del  Coronado, 
Coronado  Beach,  for  the  week  included  Mr.  E.  T. 
Ryan,  Mr.  W.  T.  Richardson,  Mr.  A.  F.  Whit- 
man, Mr.  P.  P.  Shelby,  Mr.  Thomas  Mirk,  Mr. 
Horace  S.  Clark,  Mr.  F.  C.  Downs,  Mr.  A.  G. 
Brown,  Mr.  John  W.  Geary,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Kim- 
ball, Mr.  Willard  Chamberlain,  Mr.  E.  J.  Ling, 
and   Captain  and   Mrs.   Bent. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  ^Etna  Springs  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Metcalf,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  D.  Metcalf,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  K.  Metcalf, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Richardson,  Miss  Mary  Margaret  Dinraore, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Ford,  Mr.  Willmar  T.  Strout, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Taylor,  Mr.  Herbert  B. 
Whitton,  Miss  Alice  M.  Whitton,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  G.  Prouty,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Francis, 
Miss  Dollarhide,  Miss  Winifred  Dollarhide,  Mr. 
Ray  Powers,  Mr.  Sam  Salomon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G. 
Chevalier  and  two  children,  Mr.  J.  K.  Hecht,  Dr. 
Henry  Abrahm,  Mr.  G.  P.  Signer,  Mr.  Lester 
Roth,  Mr.  Victor  H.  Levy,  Mr.  Leon  Liebes,  Mrs. 
Willis  Collins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Gilman,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  N.  D.  Phelps,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Lee, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  T.  Atkinson,  Mr.  G.  W.  Atkin- 
son, Mr.  Robert  Atkinson,  Mr.  H.  M.  Atkinson, 
Mr.  Henry  Lachman,  Mr.  J.  S.  Polland,  Mr.  H. 
N.  Morse,  Mr.  W.  Goodman  Mr.  and  Mrs.  II.  C. 
Blaicc,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Buckingham,  and  Mr. 
Paul  D.  Buckingham. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

The  Bevani  Grand  Opera  Company  is  scor- 
ing a  brilliant  triumph  at  the  Garrick  The- 
atre. At  today's  (Saturday )  matinee  "Mar- 
tha" will  be  revived.  Tonight  (Saturday) 
"Trovatore"  will  be  given.  Tomorrow  (Sun- 
day) matinee  "Faust"  will  be  sung,  and  for 
tomorrow  (Sunday)  night  "Rigoletto"  will  be 
the  performance.  The  repertory  for  next 
week  is  as  follows :  Monday  night  and  Sat- 
urday matinee,  "Love  Tales  of  Hoffman"; 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Sunday  nights, 
"Aida" ;  Wednesday  night  and  Sunday  mati- 
nee, "La  Traviata"  ;  Friday  night,  "II  Trova- 
tore" ;    Saturday    night,    "Rigoletto." 


When  Margaret  Illington,  broken  in  health, 
left  the  stage  two  years  ago,  her  retirement 
was  universally  commeuted  upon  as  being  a 
distinct  loss.  She  was  then  in  the  zenith  of 
her  fame,  playing  in  "The  Thief,"  and  she 
was  generally  accepted  as  among  the  fore- 
most representatives  of  the  younger  set  of 
actresses  appearing  in  emotional  roles.  Her 
health  having  been  completely  regained,  Miss 
Illington  has  again  returned  to  stage  work, 
and  the  announcement  that  she  is  to  come  to 
the  Savoy  Theatre  for  an  engagement  of  two 
weeks,  beginning  next  Monday  evening,  has 
caused  pleasurable  anticipation.  Miss  Illing- 
ton will  be  seen  in  what  is  said  to  be  her 
greatest  success,  a  new  play  derived  from  a 
French  source,  entitled  "Until  Eternity," 
adapted  for  her  by  Edward  Eisner.  This  play, 
which  serves  to  exploit  Miss  IUington's  well- 
known  emotional  powers  to  their  highest  de- 
gree, is  described  as  an  uncommonly  adroit 
and  well  made  drama,  founded  on  a  plot  that 
is  well  provided  with  human  and  dramatic 
interest.  Miss  Illington  will  be  seen  in  the 
character  of  a  repentant  wife  and  heart- 
broken mother.  In  her  supporting  company 
are  Nina  Morris,  Lilla  Vane,  Gladys  Web- 
ster, Antoinette  Crawford,  Ruth  Ormsby, 
Walter  Edwards,  Edward  Eisner,  Melville 
Rosenow,  and  Stanley  DeWolfe.  The  piece 
is  well  staged  and  its  two  scenes,  laid  in 
Paris  and  London,  represent  the  perfection 
of  the  scene  painter's  art.  The  tapestries 
and  hangings  were  especially  imported  for 
this  production.        

The  return  engagement  of  Rose  Stahl  in 
"The  Chorus  Lady"  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
is  proving  a  pronounced  success.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Patricia  O'Brien,  Rose  Stahl  has 
shown  that  she  could  "come  back"  and  make 
good  with  the  laugh-provoking  comedy.  Miss 
Stahl's  engagement  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
is  to  continue  for  another  week,  every  night 
including  Sunday.  Matinees  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays.  The  Wednesday  matinees  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre  at  popular  prices  have 
apparently  hit  the  public  fancy  and  are  in 
such  demand  that  seats  are  completely  sold 
out  long  before  the  performance  commences. 
San  Francisco  is  at  present  showing  its  ap- 
preciation of  Miss  Stahl's  performance  by 
crowding  the  Columbia  at  every  presentation 
of  the  comedy.  Miss  Stahl's  characterization 
of  the  part  of  Patricia  O'Brien  will  be  remem- 
bered as  a  classic.  The  final  performance  is 
announced  for  the  night  of  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 18.  

The  Orpheum  programme  for  next  week 
has  a  most  attractive  appearance.  Rameses, 
the  Egyptian  wonder-worker,  will  appear  in 
his  temple  of  mystery,  an  erection  of  pictur- 
esque and  gorgeous  character,  in  which  he 
performs  a  variety  of  startling  feats.  Two 
of  his  illusions  savor  of  witchcraft,  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  fire  goddess,  and  his  own  eclipse 
and  resurrection.  The  goddess  is  consumed 
by  real  flames  in  full  view  of  the  audience 
and  from  the  charred  bones  Rameses  restores 
her  to  life.  The  eclipse  and  resurrection  of 
Rameses  are  said  to  baffle  description.  "High 
Life  in  Jail,"  a  travesty  by  Ren  Shields, 
broadly  burlesquing  the  daily  routine  of  the 
prisoners  who  are  compelled  to  dress  in 
stripes,  will  be  an  amusing  feature  of  the 
new  bill.  William  H.  Sloan  and  W.  H.  (Bill) 
Mack  have  the  two  principal  roles,  and  asso- 
ciated with  them  are  Frank  De  Groat,  Nelson 
Doyle,  Charles  Smith,  and  Joe  Schwab.  Zel- 
lah  Covington  and  Rose  Wilbur  will  present 
"The  Parsonage,"  a  play  in  which  these 
artists  represent  seven  different  characters  in 
as  many  scenes,  varying  from  the  simple- 
minded  country  girl  and  boy  to  the  wayward 
girl  who  has  strayed  from  home,  the  villain 
and  murderer,  and  the  detective.  Mr.  Cov- 
ington and  Miss  Wilbur  change  their  cos- 
tumes with  marvelous  rapidity,  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult at  first  to  credit  the  statement  that  two 
people  supply  the  entire  performance.  The 
Four  Rianos  will  be  welcomed,  for  their  orig- 
inal and  screamingly  funny  acrobatic  sketch, 
"In  Africa,"  is  one  of  the  humorous  memories 
of  Orpheum  patrons.  Next  week  terminates 
the  engagements  of  Bert  Kalmar  and  Jessie 
Brown,  the  Jack  Artois  Duo,  the  Bison  City 
Four,  and  George  Auger  and  his  players  in 
"Jack  the  Giant  Killer." 


Charles  Frohman  is  to  send  to  this  cily  his 
two  big  musical  productions,  "The  Dollar 
Princess"  and  "The  Arcadians."  The  latter 
will  be  played  by  the  English  cast  of  princi- 
pals which  Frohman  is  bringing  to  this  coun- 


try   especially    for   the    tour   of    this   big    sue 
cess.  

Wilton  Lackaye  and  his  supporting  com- 
pany, in  "The  Battle,"  will  close  their  notably 
successful  engagement  at  the  Savoy  Theatre 
on  Saturday  evening.  The  play  and  com- 
pany are  reviewed  at  length  on  another  page. 


Four  Up-to  Date  Candy  Stores. 
Geo.  Haas  &  Sons'  four  modern  candy 
stores  are  perfectly  appointed  and  con- 
veniently located  in  the  city's  business  and 
shopping  districts :  Phelan  Building,  Fill- 
more at  Ellis.  Van  Ness  at  Sutter,  and  28 
Market  Street,  near  Ferry. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION     SQUARE 


Reservations  for  the 
Carnival  Supper 
Saturday  night 
may  be  made  now 


Under  the  management  of  James  Woods 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Gough  Sts. 

A  comfortable,  high   order,   uptown 

hotel,  now  under  tbe  management  of 

THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN 

Formerly  manager  of  St.  Dunstan's 


HOTEL  SACRAMENTO 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Elegant  new  fire-proof  construction.     Service 

as  perfcet  as  expert  management  can  produce. 

ALBERT  BETTENS,  Proprietor 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

Most   Delightful   Climate    od   Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Summer  rates  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 

from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 

Coast  S.  S.  Co.  steamers. 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New   700-foot  ocean  pier,    for  fishing.     Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see  H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;  Main  3917. 


.'Sdjht 

HOTEL  SAVOT 

SEATTLE 

"TWIre  Storici  of 

Solid  Comfort" 

Building;,     concrete, 

steel  and  marble. 

In   most  fashionable 

shopping-  district. 

Bound  magazines  in 

reading  room. 

Most  refined  hostelry 

in  Seattle. 

IfcbL^fWB 

Absolutely  fireproof. 

3I^^.~ '  '^^H 

Rates,  SI. 50  up 

Byron 

Mot  Springs 

One  of  the  world's  most  curative  springs, 
2Yi  hours  from  San  Francisco;  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  hotels  and  a  delightful  place  for 
rest  and  recreation.  See  Southern  Pacific  In- 
formation Bureau,  James  Flood  Building,  any 
S.  P.  Agent,  or  Peck-Judah.  789  Market  St. 
San  Francisco,  or  553  S.  Spring  St.,  Lou  '  r 
geles.  or  address  manager,  Byron  Hot  Spn: 
California. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"We've  just  bought  a  Rembrandt.''  "How 
many   cylinders  ?" — Boston    Transcript. 

Knicker — What  is  Henpeck's  state  of  mind  ? 
Becker — He  hasn't  any  ;  it's  a  territory. — New 
York   Sun. 

He — I  made  $500  out  of  the  chicken  busi- 
ness. She — Did  you  ?  He — Yes,  I  stayed  out. 
— Paris  Outlook. 

Mrs.  Loren  Yet — He  has  good  blood  in 
him.  Mrs.  Hugh  May — But  how  admirably 
he  conceals  it ! — Life. 

"Is  he  a  capable  man?"  "I  should  say  he 
is.  He  can  hang  pictures  to  his  wife's  entire 
satisfaction." — Detroit  Free   Press. 

Our  humane  society  has  asked  Constable 
Newt  Plum  t'  prohibit  the  movin'  pictures  o' 
"Roosevelt  in  Africa." — Kin  Hubbard. 

"I  like  to  go  to  church."  "Why?"  "Well, 
it's  comforting  to  see  one  man  keep  so  many 
women  quiet  for  an  hour." — The  Widow. 

Small  Boy — I  want  a  box  of  pills,  please. 
The  Chemist — What  kind,  my  boy?  Anti- 
bilious  ?  Small  Boy — No,  it's  uncle,  sir. — 
London  Sketch. 

Professor — What  charming  children  !  They 
are  twins,  I  presume?  Fond  Mother — Yes. 
Professor — And — er — are  they  both  yours  ? — 
Chicago  News. 

"Many  people  talk  much  more  agreeably 
than  they  write."  said  the  literary  person. 
"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Owington.  "My  tailor 
does   that." — Washington  Star. 

Son  (first  trip  in  railroad  diner) — Pa,  what 
is  that  ax  in  the  end  of  the  car  for?  Father 
— Wait  until  they  serve  our  steak,  my  boy, 
and  you  shall  see. — The  Traveler. 

Immature  Conductor  (to  clarinet  player) — 
See  here,  Herr  Schlag,  why  don't  you  follow 
my  beat?  Veteran  Clarinet  (solemnly) — If 
you  don't  look  owid,  I  will ! — Puck. 

He  (at  the  concert) — Miss  Shreeker  says 
she  is  always  nervous  when  she  attempts  to 
sing  in  public.  She — Well,  I'm  not  surprised. 
She  has  heard  herself  before. — Chicago  Daily 
News. 

"My  first  wife  married  me  to  reform  me." 
"Of  what?"  "Being  a  bachelor."  "Well,  she 
succeeded  in  that,  anyway."  "I  should  say — 
I've  been  married  twice  since." — Cleveland 
Leader. 

"It  must  be  expensive  to  get  up  these  mov- 
ing pictures  of  warfare."  "Yes,  actors  and 
costumes  cost  a  lot."  "Wouldn't  it  be  cheaper 
to  finance  a  South  American  revolution  ?" — 
Washington   Herald. 

The  Doctor — How  is  your  appetite?  The 
Patient — Wretched ;  the  best  meal  my  wife 
cooks  doesn't  tempt  me.  The  Doctor — Um — 
er — er — do  you  ever  try  a  meal  in  a  restau- 
rant?— Chilicothe  Herald. 

"John,"  said  his  wife,  "I  have  lots  of 
things  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about."  "That's 
good,"  answered  Mr.  Spenders ;  "generally 
you  want  to  talk  to  me  about  things  you 
haven't  got." — Buffalo  Express. 

"So  the  book  has  been  withdrawn  from 
publication?  A  good  job,  too;  it  was  per- 
fectly scandalous.  When  was  the  order 
made  ?"  "Just  a  week  after  you  had  read  it." 
"Ah!  I  was  in  luck,  then." — Fliegende  Blat- 
ter. 

"Who  is  the  man  who  is  so  loudly  and 
energetically  opposing  restrictions  on  auto- 
mobiling  speeding?  I  don't  recollect  having 
seen  him  among  the  motorists  before."  "You 
haven't.  He's  not  a  motorist ;  he's  an  under- 
taker."— Baltimore  American. 

Mrs.  Stubb  (reading) — When  ladies  go 
trout  fishing  in  the  Canadian  streams,  they 
do  not  speak  for  hours  at  a  time,  as  the 
slightest  sound  frightens  the  fish.  Mr.  Stubbs 
— Great  Jupiter,  Marie !  Let's  us  both  go  up 
there  at  once. — Elmira  Advertiser. 

"I  never  saw  the  captain  show  cowardice 
but  once."  "When  was  that  ?"  "You  know 
how  bald  he  is?"  "Yes."  "Well,  in  the  last 
engagement  when  the  enemy's  aviator  began 
to  drop  his  bombs  I  saw  the  captain  put  on 
his  cap." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"Mrs.  Jangles  says  she  can  remember  when 
that  fashionable  Cumrox  family  didn't  know 
where  the  next  meal  was  coming  from." 
"Well,"  replied  Miss  Cayenne,  "it's  evident 
she  didn't  invite  them  to  dine  with  her  then, 
so  there's  no  reason  why  they  should  invite 
her  now." — Washington  Star. 

"Yes,"  said  the  busy  merchant.  "I  adver- 
tised for  a  porter,  but  only  a  strong,  muscular 
man  can  fill  the  place.  What  was  your  last 
occupation  ?"  "I  carved  spring  chickens  in  a 
downtown  restaurant,"  answered  the  appli- 
cant "Take  off  your  coat  and  get  to  work  at 
once,"  said  the  b.  m.  as  he  turned  to  his 
lee  ;er. — Chicago  News. 

'eorge — Do  you  see  that  pretty  girl  in  the 
Ik  omock?  Harold — Yes.  What  of  her? 
Secrge — I  saved  her  life  last  summer.  Har- 
■~'d — Indeed!      At    the    seashore?      George — 


No,  on  the  front  porch.  I  proposed  to  her 
and  she  said  she'd  die  if  she  married  me,  so 
I  excused  her. — Stray  Stories. 

Cautious  Caddie  (to  employer  with  pro- 
nounced squint) — Please,  sir,  where  do  you 
think  it  would  be  safest  to  stand? — London 
Globe. 

"As  a  politician  that  man  was  a  disgrace 
to  the  city."  "Well,  he  has  risen  in  the  polit- 
ical world  since  then.  Now  he's  a  disgrace 
to   the  State." — Puck. 

"Why  don't  you  eat  your  caviar?"  asked 
the  host.  "Didn't  know  it  was  to  eat,"  re- 
plied Bronco  Bob.     "I  thought  there  had  been 


an    accident    and    the    cook    had    spilled    the 
birdshot." — Washington   Star. 

"Every  time  the  baby  looks  into  my  face 
he  smiles,"  said  Mr.  Meekins.  "Well,"  an- 
swered his  wife,  ''it  may  not  be  exactly  polite, 
but  it  shows  he  has  a  sense  of  humor." — 
Tit-Bits. 

Mrs.  Swift — Your  husband  says  he  prefers 
baseball  to  the  theatre.  Mrs.  Smith — Yes, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  encourage  the  prefer- 
ence. The  theatre  tempts  him  to  try  to  sing 
popular  airs  when  he  gets  home,  but  a  base- 
ball game  gives  him  all  the  vocal  exercise 
he  can  stand. — New  Orleans  Picayune. 


rink  Dole's 


and  Drink  it  Pure 

Another  good  thing  from  Hawaii!  The 
pure,  non-alcoholic  juice  of  "  Picked  Ripe  " 
Hawaiian  Pineapples,  bottled  where  grown. 
A  wonderful  new  drink.  Beautiful,  mellow, 
satisfying,  healthful.  Equally  good  for 
grown-ups  and  children. 

ft                  A     A     A  When  druggists  and  gro- 

rrn         TV.     t                         //                 f 1  >0   //  cers   haven't  Dole's    Pure 

X  ne  MsKtntt                 ^ w3/Iu6as£ JjL htl.  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Juice, 

T»t>1l<rhf'fll1  t       S**"^  rwi^MCAS    /         ^  send  us  their  names  and  get 

^a-*"^  RED      IS     ON     THE      LABEL 

HAWAIIAN  PINEAPPLE  PRODUCTS  CO,  Ltd.,  112  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  C J. 


You  Should  Visit 

JAPAN 

in  Chrysanthemum  time  and  when  the  hills  are 
clothed  in  all  the  glories  of  the  Golden  Maples 

We  have  arranged  for  a 

SPECIAL  FALL  TOUR 

leaving  San  Francisco 

OCTOBER    FOURTH 

Visiting  also  Manila,  Hongkong,  and  Shanghai 

A   tour    of    ^*70  El 
88  days  for    «J>  #  ^O 

Which  covers  all  expenses,  and  everything  the  best.     Only  a  limited  number 
taken.     Not  a  crowd,  just  a  congenial  few.     Let  us  send  you  a  prospectus." 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  689  Market  Street 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


JUST  A  LITTLE  BETTER 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
"OVERLAND  LIMITED" 


Southern  Pacific  -  Union  Pacific 

TICKET  OFFICES 

Flood  Building  42  Powell  St 

Market  St.  Ferry  Depot 

Broadway  and  13th  St.,  Oakland 


ARIZONA,  THE  47th  STAR 

by  Governor  Richard  E.  Sloan 

FREMONT  AND  THE  BEAR  FLAG  WAR 
by  William  Simpson 

In  SUNSET  MAGAZINE  for  September 

cow  on  sale  at  all  news  stands 

15  cents 
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SAFE  DEPOSIT 
BOXES 


MECHANICS 
SAVINGS  BANK 

MARKET  £  MASON  ST? 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 

S.  S.  Chiyo  Marti Tuesday,  Oct.  4,  1910 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru Tuesday,  Nov.   1,1910 

S.S.Nippon   Maru Tuesday,  Nov.  22,1910 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  piers,  Nos. 
42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  240 
James  Flood  Building.         W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD 

From  NEW  YORK  to  LONDON  via  Plymouth, 
PARIS  via  Cherbourg  and  BREMEN,  by  one  of 
the  Four  Luxurious  Flyers. 

STEAMSHIP  "GEORGE  WASHINGTON"  (new) 

A  great  favorite  of  the  traveling  public, 

27,000  torn  register,  722  feel  long,  with  every  convenience 

and  comfort  known  to  the  shipbuilder. 

Mediterranean  Line 
Independent  tours  around  the  world 

TRAVELERS'  CHECKS— Good  All  over  the  World 

Robert  Capelle,  250  Powell  St 

Gen.  Pac  Coast  Agt    :         :    Nor  Gearj  St,  and  SL  Francis  Hold 


MUIR   WOODS 

OR 

MT.  TAMALPAIS 

VIA  SAUSALITO  FERRY 

FOOT  OF  MARKET  STREET 

Round  Trip  from  San  Francisco,  $1.90 


9:45a| 
1:45p 
4:45p 


Li.  Muir  Woods 


Li.Saa  Frucbea 

Weekday    Sunday    Weekday    Sunday 


8:15a 

9:15a 
9:45a 
10:45a 
11:45a 

1:45P    

2:45p    

4:15plffiToMt 


t7:20a 

1:40p 

©2:40  p 

4:20p 


11:00a 
11:45a 
12:50p 
2:40p 

3:5  II  p 
5:2UP 
6:40p 

Tamalp 


Lj  TamilHis 


Weekday 

Sunday 

7:20a 

510.10a 

1:40p 

11:15a 

4:14p 

12:40p 

a  9:50p 

2:32P 

3:45p 

5:1  Op 

6:40p 

ais  only 

•To  Muir Sat. only.    ta!on.onIy.  aSat.onlv.  KMuironly. 
Ticket  Offices— Sauralito  Ferry  and  874  Market 
General  Office — Mill  Valley,  California 
"Tavern  of  Ttaalpais"  and  "Muir  Inn"  art  alwan  opaa  lir  pests 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

Goodyear  "Hippo"  Hose 

The   best   and   sirongest    Garden    Hose. 

Guaranteed  to   stand  700   lbs.   pressure. 

Try  it  and  be  convinced 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE,  President 
5S9,  591,  593  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


JOHN  G.  ILS  &  CO. 

M  anuf  acturers 

High  Grade  French  Ranges 

Complete    Kitchen   and    Bakery    Outfits 
Carring  Tables,  Coffee  Urns,  Dish  Healers 

S27-S29  Mission  St.  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,  Business  Men  and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S  PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  392.  88   First   Street 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 
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Canal  Forts  and  Treaties. 

It  is  not  known  that  Great  Britain  has  protested 
jainst  the  fortification  of  the  canal  terminals,  but  the 
'iends  of  that  policy  fear  that  she  may,  in  spite  of  the 
illingness  of  Mr.  Hearst  to  resist.  Her  right  to  do 
i,  if  such  right  exists,  lay  originally  in  the  Clayton- 
ulwer  treaty,  which  provided  for  joint  control  of  any 
thmian  canal  that  might  be  built.  But  this  treaty  was 
iperseded  in  1902  by  an  agreement  under  which  the 
ilicy  of  joint  control  was  relinquished.  Yet  the  right 
'  the  United  States  to  do  as  it  pleased  about  the  de- 
i  nse  of  the  canal  was,  at  the  same  time,  circumscribed, 
'he  crucial  clause  of  the  treaty,  which  is  in  full  force 
ad  effect,  is  as  follows: 

The  canal  shall  never  be  blockaded  nor  shall  any  right  of 

tr  be  exercised,  nor  any  act  of  hostility  be  committed  within 
The  United  States,  however,   shall  be  at  liberty  to   main- 

n  such  military  police  along  the  canal  as  may  be  necessary 

protect  it  against  lawlessness  and  disorder. 

Plainly  no  forts  were  contemplated  by  Great  Britain 
e  force   permitted   "along  the  canal"   being   a   mere 


guard  to  protect  the  locks  and  other  public  property. 
No  right  of  war  was  permissible  within  the  canal;  and 
this  in  connection  with  the  sentence  forbidding  block- 
ades— which  forts  may  establish  as  well  as  ships — 
shows  that  the  British  treaty-makers  succeeded  in  im- 
parting to  the  covenant  with  the  United  States  a  con- 
siderable element  of  canal  neutrality. 

What  is  to  be  done  about  this  agreement  if  it  be 
true,  as  various  papers  say,  that  the  administration 
intends  to  build  forts?  England  is  not  known  to 
have  relinquished  her  rights.  We  are  not  a  treaty- 
breaking  power,  except  with  our  Indian  tribes. 
We  take  some  pride  in  holding  to  our  compacts  with 
foreign  states.  And  if  the  administration  should  dis- 
regard a  treaty  for  the  sake  of  forts,  there  might  be 
trouble  in  prevailing  on  old-fashioned  folk  in  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  for  them.  And  yet  it  is  intoler- 
able to  build  the  canal  with  American  money  and  find 
American  sovereignty  over  it  to  have  been  limited  in 
advance.  One  may  not  become  reconciled  to  this  even 
by  knowing  that  the  President  who  did  it  was  Roose- 
velt— the  same  who  is  now  howling  for  fortification  of 
the  canal.  Hence  the  desire,  expressed  in  high  quar- 
ters, to  find  a  way  both  to  keep  the  word  of  promise 
to  the  British  ear  and  break  it  to  the  British  hope, 
which  may,  perhaps,  account  for  the  threat  of  annexa- 
tion made  to  the  Panama  authorities  by  the  United 
States  minister. 

Of  course,  if  we  own  all  Panama  we  may  fortify  its 
ports  without  any  reference  to  canal  connections.  One 
might  inquire  if  this  is  what  we  are  about  without 
accepting  the  possibilities  as  a  moral  as  well  as  a 
strategic  triumph. 


Roosevelt's  Treatment  of  Taft. 

No  other  of  the  many  revelations  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
Western  tour  has  so  illustrated  the  selfish  side  of  his 
character  as  his  attitude  towards  Mr.  Taft,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  He  has  literally  pushed 
Mr.  Taft  to  one  side,  arrogating  to  himself  the 
privileges  and  the  moral  powers  which  by  choice  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  rest  not  with  him,  but 
with  one  whom  he  pretends  to  regard  as  a  friend 
True,  he  has  said  little  of  Taft  directly,  but  the  whole 
purpose  and  effect  of  his  utterances  have  been  to  be 
little  the  President,  to  discredit  him  in  popular  esti 
mation,  to  increase  his  embarrassments. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  situation  and 
history  of  President  Taft  and  his  relations  to  Mr 
Roosevelt:  Taft  was  a  man  of  place  and  distinction 
before  his  association  with  Roosevelt.  After  winning 
high  professional  standing  as  a  lawyer,  he  was  made 
justice  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court.  His  emi- 
nence as  a  jurist,  combined  with  his  accomplishments 
as  a  scholar,  won  him  an  invitation  to  the  presidency 
of  Yale  College.  He  was  selected  by  President  Mc- 
Kinley  to  represent  United  States  authority  in  the 
governorship  of  the  Philippine  Islands  at  a  time  when 
character,  poise,  judgment,  had  to  supply  the  want  of 
experience  and  precedent.  How  Mr.  Taft  carried  him- 
self, what  honors  he  won,  what  record  he  made  for 
the  glory  of  his  country — these  are  matters  of  open 
history.  Later,  under  varying  responsibilities  as  a 
member  of  Roosevelt's  Cabinet,  he  so  carried  himself 
as  to  augment  his  repute,  confirm  himself  in  universal 
respect,  and  command  universal  confidence. 

Now  with  a  distinct  sense  of  all  that  is  involved  in 
the  statement,  let  us  confess  that  Mr.  Taft  permitted 
himself  to  be  "promoted"  in  a  campaign  for  the  presi- 
dency by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  consented  to  accept  a 
patronage  which  he  should  have  resented  and  declined. 
He  permitted  himself  to  be  nominated  for  the  presidency 
through  the  active  agency  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  under 
circumstances  in  some  measure  qualifying  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  character.  The  favor  on  Roosevelt's 
part  was  one  of  doubtful   quality;   the  acceptance   on 


Taft's  part  is  the  one  shadow  upon  a  character  bril- 
liant, distinguished,  and  worthy. 

When  Mr.  Taft  came  to  the  presidency  he  was  coun- 
seled to  cut  loose  from  Roosevelt,  to  pursue  a  course 
consistent  with  his  own  judgment,  regardless  of  any 
obligation  due  to  anybody's  patronage.  The  world 
knows  Mr.  Taft's  answer  to  these  suggestions.  Put- 
ting aside  all  counsels,  cherishing  at  more  than  face 
value  every  obligation  real  and  imaginary,  more  than 
loyal  since  he  gave  credit  to  his  patron  where  he  de- 
served it  for  himself,  he  took  up  the  duties  of  his  office. 
His  first  emphatic  utterance  was  to  acclaim  the  merits 
of  his  predecessor,  to  accredit  his  "policies,"  and  to 
declare  his  devotion  to  them. 

What  followed  is  known  not  widely,  because  it  has 
suited  the  modesty  and  loyalty  of  Mr.  Taft  to  be 
silent,  where  he  might  with  entire  justification  have 
spoken  out,  putting  the  blame  where  it  belonged. 
He  found  the  internal  administrative  affairs  of  the 
government  in  a  state  of  wretched  confusion.  Every- 
where there  was  the  blight  of  that  intense  per- 
sonalism,  of  that  stimulated  and  swollen  ambition 
for  individual  distinction  inspired  by  the  example 
of  Roosevelt,  permitted  to  run  riot  through  his 
negligence  and  contempt  of  business  method  and 
practice.  Every  little  bureaucrat  had  been  permitted 
to  be  a  law  unto  himself,  to  make  up  his  own  budget, 
to  get  what  he  could  under  presidential  approval  from 
the  public  treasury,  and  spend  it  as  he  pleased.  Sena- 
tor Carter  of  Montana  has  just  now  told  the  country 
how  this  scheme  worked  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Pinchot 
of  the  Forestry  Bureau.  Of  twenty  millions  of  dollars, 
appropriated  in  a  series  of  years  in  support  of  this 
bureau,  according  to  Senator  Carter,  Pinchot  expended 
approximately  eighteen  millions  upon  "organization" 
and  less  than  two  millions  for  forestry  work.  The 
money  went  not  to  the  forests,  but  for  the  creation  of 
a  bureaucratic  machine,  for  the  education  in  scholastic 
universities  of  "foresters,"  for  political  connubiation, 
for  "publicity,"  for  exploitation  in  one  questionable 
form  or  another. 

The  history  of  the  Forestry  Bureau  is  the  his- 
tory of  many  another.  Everywhere  there  was  ex- 
travagance and  waste.  Mr.  Taft  set  himself  to  the 
disagreeable  business  of  housecleaning,  all  the  while 
anxious  for  the  sake  of  Roosevelt  and  his  reputation 
to  avoid  exposure  and  scandal.  Then  every  little 
whipper-snapper  of  them  all  set  himself  up  in  defense 
of  his  own  privileges,  threatening  to  call  down  upon 
the  head  of  the  perplexed  President  the  wrath  and 
resentment  of  the  great  and  good  Roosevelt.  Pinchot 
again  serves  as  an  illustration.  He  bitterly  resented 
suggestions  tending  to  an  honest  and  efficient  reor- 
ganization of  the  Forestry  Bureau.  He  was  privately 
resentful,  then  publicly  insubordinate.  If  he  could  not 
have  his  way,  he  would  have  his  revenge.  He  would 
make  a  scandal  out  of  which  he  would  emerge  as  a 
hero  under  the  patronage  of  Roosevelt,  and  assist  in  the 
return  of  the  latter  to  the  presidency  upon  the  basis 
of  bogus  issues  and  fraudulent  presentments  cooked  to 
order  and  well  seasoned  with  patriotic  and  moral  pre- 
tensions. 

Probably  the  country  will  never  know  the  difficulties 
and  vexations  under  which  Mr.  Taft  has  labored.  It 
sees,  indeed,  that  he  has  cut  down  governmental  ex- 
pense to  the  extent  of  some  three  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  that  he  has  substituted  order  for  chaos,  and  at 
least  some  measure  of  economical  prudence  for  open 
and  shameless  waste.  But  it  does  not  see  that  he  has 
been  opposed,  browbeaten,  and  insulted  at  a  thousand 
points  by  traitors  in  his  own  administrative  family, 
enemies  through  resentment  of  his  efforts  to  quietly 
clean  up  the  financial  and  moral  debris  of  Rooseveltism. 
The  Pinchot  incident  affords  the  country  an  ii 
glimpse,  but  only  in  one  case  out  of  many. 

Mr.  Taft,  let  us  repeat,  in  his  quixotic  gratitu 
Roosevelt,  in  his  desire  to  sustain  Roosevelt's  re| 
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in  his  generous  wish  to  give  more  credit  on  the  sitle 
of  the  famous  "policies,"  has  made  some  mistakes,  but 
they  have  been  the  mistakes  of  a  devoted,  self-sacri- 
ficing, over-loyal  friend.  On  his  own  account  he  has 
committed  but  one  grievous  blunder,  and  that  on  the 
score  of  tact,  in  the  effort  to  justify  an  insufficient 
tariff  reform — a  reform,  by  the  way,  again  and  again 
promised  by  Roosevelt,  but  for  his  own  purposes  pushed 
over  upon  the  administrative  responsibility  of  his  suc- 
cessor. 

In  relation  to  the  famous  "policies"  the  country 
hardly  needs  to  be  told  what  Mr.  Taft's  course  has 
been.  If  he  has  failed  at  any  single  worthy  point, 
nobody  has  been  able  to  find  it  out.  Reforms  wdiich 
Roosevelt  merely  shouted  about  Taft  has  formulated 
and  carried  into  execution.  In  the  face  of  tremendous 
difficulties  pledges  have  been  redeemed,  legitimate 
and  worthy  aims  have  been  enforced  or  notably 
advanced.  What  Taft  has  done  in  practical  promotion 
of  the  "policies"  aggregates  ten  times  more  than  was 
done  by  Roosevelt,  for  all  his  shoutings  and  ravings. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  assertion ;  the  legislative 
and  administrative  record  of  the  past  year  and  a  half 
tells  the  story.  Any  member  of  Congress,  any  man 
familiar  with  legislation  and  administration,  any  intel- 
ligent lawyer,  will  confirm  what  is  here  declared. 

Now  how  has  Mr.  Taft  been  rewarded,  not  only  for 
his  faithfulness  with  respect  to  the  "policies,"  but  for 
his  loyalty  to  Roosevelt  himself?  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
come  back  from  his  blood-and-gunpowder  tour  in 
Africa  to  a  situation  in  every  respect  better  than  that 
which  he  left  when  he  walked  out  of  the  White  House 
in  March,  1909.  He  finds  his  administrative  delin- 
quencies minimized,  his  "policies"  promoted  beyond 
anything  he  had  reason  to  hope  for,  his  name  and  fame 
conserved  and  expanded  by  Mr.  Taft.  He  finds  Taft 
himself  criticized  only  for  what  he  has  done  in  his 
(Roosevelt's)  behalf.  The  situation  with  respect  to 
Taft  is  one  which  would  challenge  the  instinctive 
loyalty  of  a  generous  man  and  stimulate  in  him  the 
sentiments  of  gratitude  and  the  impulses  of  friendship. 

But  has  the  country  heard  from  Mr.  Roosevelt 
one  word  of  acknowledgment  or  commendation? 
Has  he,  publicly  or  privately,  spoken  in  approval 
of  what  has  been  achieved,  in  compliment  of  the 
man  who  has  achieved  it,  in  decent  recognition 
of  sacrifices  made  in  behalf  of  his  own  repute? 
If  so  it  has  not  been  reported.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  has  ostentatiously  exhibited  friendship  and  sym- 
pathy for  Taft's  critics  and  enemies.  He  has  given 
comfort,  countenance,  and  the  support  of  his  name  to 
those  who  have  conspired  in  mean  ways  against  Mr. 
Taft.  Garfield,  who  turned  against  Taft  because  he 
would  not  retain  him  in  the  Cabinet;  Pinchot,  who  had 
to  be  kicked  out  of  office  for  gross  and  insulting  in- 
subordination—these creatures  have  been  publicly 
coddled  and  made  much  of  by  Roosevelt,  not,  indeed, 
because  he  cares  anything  about  them,  but  because 
they  afford  him  a  means  of  indirectly  discrediting  one 
whom  he  pretends  to  call  his  friend,  one  whose  only 
fault  as  he  stands  before  the  American  people  is  that 
he  has  carried  too  far.  the  spirit  of  friendly  devotion 
and  loyalty.  And  why  should  he  discredit  Taft?  Be- 
cause his  vanity  will  not  permit  him  any  generous 
impulse;  because  he  wants  no  rival  in  popular  esteem. 

What  will  be  the  judgment  of  the  American  people 
upon  sober  second  thought  with  respect  to  a  man  so 
unspeakably  graceless,  so  unspeakably  selfish,  so  un- 
speakably disloyal?  The  Argonaut  thinks  it  knows  how 
the  country  will  look  at  it  when  the  situation  in  its  full 
force  shall  have  impressed  itself  upon  the  public  con- 
sciousness. The  American  people  never  fail  at  the 
point  of  appreciation  of  fair  play,  they  never  fail  at  the 
point  of  contempt  of  foul  play.  If  there  be  one  virtue 
above  other  virtues  which  commands  the  respect  of  the 
American  mind  it  is  the  virtue  of  loyalty.  Time  will 
show  that  American  human  nature  has  not  changed. 
Thoughtful  and  worthy  men  everywhere  as  they  study 
the  facts  will  say  that  no  man  in  our  national  history 
has  treated  any  other  man  with  such  shameless  ingrati- 
tude, with  such  vile  disloyalty,  as  Theodore  Roosevelt 
has  treated  William  Howard  Taft. 


Anomalies  and  Inconsistencies. 

Among  the  curious  and  anomalous  developments  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  Western  trip  nothing  perhaps  is  so 
seriously  notable  as  his  bald  assumption  of  political 
and  moral  over-lordship  of  the  country.  It  was  not 
a  journey  in  the  ordinary  sense;  it  was  a  "progress" 
carried  through  upon  assumptions  as  little  disturbed  by 


ordinary  considerations  of  modesty  and  propriety  as  a 
mediaeval  kingly  visitation.  Not  even  the  tours  of  the 
German  emperor,  studiously  calculated  as  they  are  to 
sustain  imperial  pretensions,  are  conceived  in  a  more 
arrogant  spirit  of  privilege.  The  tone  in  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  addressed  the  crowds  who  came  to  hear  him 
was  not  that  of  a  fellow-citizen,  but  that  of  a  political 
and  moral  authority.  All  that  a  President  of  the  United 
States  has  a  right  to  say — this  and  more  Mr.  Roosevelt 
said,  unabashed  by  the  knowledge  that  he  was  assuming 
a  part  which  only  a  President  under  the  responsibilities 
of  his  office  and  the  arm  of  its  powers  has  a  right  to 
play.  The  actual  President  was  treated,  under  the  con- 
temptuous method  of  ignorance  and  inference,  as  of  no 
more  account  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  survey  of  things  than 
any  other  of  the  ninety  millions  of  individuals  in  "my 
country."  Thus  and  so  is  right;  thus  and  so  is  wrong; 
thus  and  so  will  I  do :  thus  and  so  will  I  undo !  This 
was  the  tone  and  spirit  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  addresses. 
And  in  this  attitude,  and  the  fact  that  there  were  many 
to  witness  and  applaud  it,  there  lies  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Argonaut  a  hazard  more  serious  than  that  involved 
in  all  the  loose  and  furious  talk  which  characterized 
this  famous  journey.  It  -was  expected  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  do  and  say 
unbecoming  things ;  it  was  expected  that  he  would 
exhibit  his  colossal  personal  conceit  and  play  his  usual 
circus  tricks  to  engage  the  multitude.  Sober  men,  used 
to  all  that,  have  learned  to  smile  at  it,  regarding  it  as 
mere  boyish  or  demagogic  buncombe,  cheap  but  not 
dangerous.  But  we  have  something  more  serious  than 
this.  We  have  a  man  with  a  surprising  gift  for  ca- 
joling and  engaging  the  multitude,  boldly  assuming  a 
moral  authority  superior  to  all  other  powers,  official 
and  otherwise  legitimate — assuming  all  this  and  in  his 
own  chaste  phrase,  "getting  away  with  it." 


Mr.  Roosevelt's  platform  and  car-end  harangues, 
while  far  less  serious  than  his  assumption  of  general 
moral  dictatorship,  have  a  peculiar  interest  as  illustrat- 
ing the  instability  of  his  mind  and  pretensions.  Al- 
ways extravagant,  always  intensely  personal,  always 
more  or  less  in  ignorance  and  contempt  of  history  and 
law.  there  has  been  in  times  past  a  certain  conservatism 
in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  preachments.  But  under  the  ex- 
hilaration of  his  Western  receptions  he  seems  to  have 
lost  his  hold  upon  old  moorings,  to  have  forgotten  the 
obligations  imposed  by  his  own  record.  At  one  bound 
he  has  jumped  into  the  vacancy  left  by  the  effacement 
of  Eugene  Debs  and  the  eclipse  of  William  J.  Bryan. 
In  other  words,  he  has  become  that  peculiarly  offensive 
type  of  agitator  and  demagogue,  one  who  parades 
himself  as  the  only  honest  man  in  the  public  life  of 
the  country,  and  who  cuts  loose  from  all  the  standards 
imposed  by  law  or  by  the  lessons  of  experience.  Take, 
for  example,  his  denunciation  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
his  outcry  against  unnamed  "crooks,"  his  manifest 
eagerness  to  promote  confusion  of  political  judgment 
with  the  social  unrest  involved  in  it.  Let  us  quote 
from  his  Osawatomie  speech  this  extraordinary 
passage : 

W  e  grudge  no  man  a  fortune  which  represents  his  own 
power  and  sagacity,  when  exercised  with  entire  regard  to  the 
welfare  of  his  fellows.  But  the  fortune  must  be  honorably 
obtained  and  well  used.  It  is  not  even  enough  that  it  should 
have  been  gained  without  doing  damage  to  the  community. 
We  should  permit  it  to  be  gained  only  so  long  as  the  gaining 
represents  benefit  to  the  community.  This,  I  know,  implies 
a  policy  of  a  far  more  active  governmental  interference  with 
social  and  economic  conditions  in  this  country  than  we  have 
yet  had,  but  I  think  we  have  got  to  face  the  fact  that  such 
an  increase  in  governmental  control  is  now  necessary. 

This  is  far  more  extravagant,  even  revolutionary,  in 
its  implications  than  anything  ever  spoken  by  Mr. 
Bryan.  Yet  it  is  only  four  years  ago  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, speaking  at  Utica,  New  York,  of  Bryan's  attempt 
at  a  semi-socialistic  political  leadership,  said : 

Mr.  Bryan  is  appealing  more  and  more  openly  to  the  base 
malignancy  and  hatred  of  those  demagogues  who  strive  to 
lead  laboring  men  to  ruin,  in  order  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
on  the  thrifty  and  well-to-do.  He  advocates  principles  suf- 
ficiently silly  and  wicked  to  make  them  fit  well  in  the  mouth 
of  an  anarchist  leader.  For  the  government  of  Washington 
and  Lincoln,  for  the  system  of  orderly  liberty  bequeathed  to 
us  by  our  forefathers,  he  would  substitute  a  red  welter  of 
lawlessness  as  fantastic  and  as  vicious  as  the  dream  of  a 
European  communist,  turning  aside  from  the  American  prin- 
ciples of  government,  repudiating  everything  which  has  made 
the  name  America  a  symbol  of  hope  among  nations.  Instead 
of  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people,  which  we  now  have,  Mr.  Bryan  would  substitute  a 
government  of  the  mob. 

What  becomes  of  the  mental  and  moral  consistencv 


of  one  who  can  thus  speak  upon   conceptions   and  in 
terms  so  diametrically  conflicting? 


Take  again  the  extraordinary  incident  in  relation  tc 
Senator  Lorrimer :  Mr.  Lorrimer  has  been  charged— 
charged,  not  convicted — of  bribery  in  the  matter  of  hi; 
election  to  the  Senate.  In  view  of  this  charge  Mr 
Roosevelt  declined  to  sit  at  a  table  in  wdiich  Lorrimei 
was  to  be  one  of  some  twelve  hundred  other  guests 
And  yet  in  pursuit  of  his  own  political  purposes  Mr 
Roosevelt  has  again  and  again,  at  the  White  House  anc 
at  his  own  home,  entertained  as  his  guests  men  oi 
known  corrupt  character.  His  association  with  anc 
subordination  to  Senator  Piatt  are  matters  of  oper 
history.  His  recognition  of  Senator  Guggenheim  anc 
others  notorious  for  the  corruption  of  their  political 
methods  is  known  of  all  men.  His  reception  o1 
our  own  Eugene  Schmitz  at  the  White  House,  lonj 
after  his  character  had  been  completely  exposed,  ii 
fairly  recent  history.  And  even  since  the  rude  n> 
buff  to  Lorrimer — an  incident,  by  the  way,  in  whicl 
Lorrimer  has  exhibited  himself  as  a  man  of  far  greatei 
self-control  and  of  superior  breeding  and  delicacy,  no' 
to  mention  other  points  of  contrast — he  has  greetec 
cordially  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law  in  Cincinnat 
"Boss"  Cox,  whose  operations  in  Ohio  have  been  no 
only  a  State  but  a  national  scandal,  who  has  growi 
rich  upon  the  spoils  of  political  manipulation,  a  mai 
whom  he  (Roosevelt),  through  a  member  of  his  Cabi 
net  (Taft J,  denounced  as  one  outside  the  pale  o 
public  or  private  respect  and  disqualified  on  the  scon 
of  character  for  recognition  on  the  part  of  patriotic  o: 
self-respecting  men.  Where,  let  us  ask,  is  the  pro 
priety,  where  the  decency,  in  this  amazing  incon 
sistency?  There  is  but  one  possible  conclusion  wM 
respect  to  these  flagrantly  contrasting  incidents.  It  i 
this,  namely,  that  it  suited  Mr.  Roosevelt's  purposes 
his  taste  for  spectacularism,  his  pose  as  a  moralist,  b 
denounce  Lorrimer;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  suite 
purposes  in  wdiich  his  own  ambitions  and  the  politica 
prospects  of  his  son-in-law  are  involved,  to  take  th 
dirty  hand  of  "Boss"  Cox.  Of  course,  Mr.  Roosevel 
is  quite  capable  of  seeing  the  obliquity  involved  ii 
his  course  in  this  matter.  He  has  seen  clearly  enough 
nevertheless  he  has  ventured  upon  an  outrageousl 
inconsistent  and  unworthy  course,  trusting  to  his  pres 
tige  and  to  his  skill  in  the  game  of  political  an 
moral  bluff  "to  get  away  with  it."  Did  ever  assump 
tion,  hypocrisy,  swollen  egotism,  and  shameless  dema 
gogy  take  a  more  contemptible  shape? 


Pius  X  and  Modernism. 

Undismayed  by  the  wet  feet  of  King  Kanute  and  th 
mortification  of  the  Pope  who  tried  to  stop  a  conw 
but  merely  made  a  bull,  the  infallible  Pius  X  is  ov 
with  another  sacred  injunction  against  modemisn 
He  follows  a  mellow  custom.  No  Pope  ever  agree 
with  the  modern  spirit  of  his  day;  every  Pope  hs 
fought  it  as  the  rabbis  did  when  the  Master  came  wit 
his  new  dispensation  of  faith ;  and  Pius  X  is  no  exce] 
tion  to  the  rule.  To  him  progress  is  as  repellant  as 
was  to  that  other  "vicegerent  of  the  Almighty"  wh 
called  Galileo  to  account  for  mocking  the  orthodo 
belief  that  the  earth  had  four  corners  and,  perhap 
legs.  He  will  stop  this  progress  if  he  can;  if  not  I 
will  take  good  care  that  it  never  enters  the  spirit 
the  church  and  that  the  latter  shall  remain,  at  lea 
through  his  time,  the  same  ecclesiastical  tortoise  th. 
it  was  when  it  opposed  its  unwieldy  bulk  to  the  schola 
ship  which  had  solved  the  stellar  mysteries  and  four 
sermons  in  stones  and  books  in  the  running  brooks  at 
good   in  everything  but  churchly  dogma. 

The  Papal  injunction  of  today  has  the  same  futi 
object  and  the  same  implacable  spirit  as  had  those 
the  long  background  of  Catholic  history;  but  it  is  som 
what  changed  in  its  terms.  Once  it  was  a  call  to  am 
a  summons  to  the  headsman,  an  incitement  to  the  to 
ture  chamber  and  the  stake.  Later  it  was  the  bear 
of  excommunication,  even  a  threat  of  disaster  to  t 
civil  power,  as  we  see  it  now  in  Spain.  In  milder  da 
it  became  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  churc 
or  an  argument,  full  of  quotation  from  the  fathers 
wdiich  the  dialectics  of  the  Jesuits  were  used  to  tht 
uttermost  in  misstating  the  position  of  the  other  sic 
Today  it  is  chiefly  a  recourse  to  ignorance.  Pope  Pi; 
instructs  the  young  clergy  to  shut  their  eyes  to  its  pn 
ence  and  put  their  fingers  in  their  ears.  They  are 
read  no  newspapers  or  other  periodicals.  Much  m 
happen  in  the  empire  of  thought ;  science  may  work 
further  wonders;  the  logic  of  free  minds  may  toj 
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down  the  superstitions  of  centuries,  but  the  young 
priests  are  not  to  know  it.  Their  part  will  be  to  keep 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  literature  of  miracles  and  the 
musty  disquisitions  of  half-crazed  monks.  Their  edu- 
cation must  be  exhaled  from  tombs  and  they  must  shel- 
ter themselves  in  cloisters  and  cells  lest  a  ray  of  the 
world's  damning  enlightenment  creep  into  their  hapless 
minds  and  give  them  something  more  inspiring  to  think 
of  than  the  sombre  vaticinations  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  his  ghostly  ilk.  Bishops  of  Catholic  flocks,  rec- 
tors of  Catholic  "colleges,"  must  narrowly  watch  these 
novitiates  lest  they  be  convinced;  must  spy  upon 
them  lest  they  be  instructed ;  must  hold  them  under 
lock  and  key  so  they  may  not  know  even  the  existence 
of  things  that  might  make  them  laugh  in  each  other's 
faces  on  their  daily  rounds  as  the  Roman  augurs  did 
when  they  looked  for  prophecies  in  the  bellies  of  sheep 
I  and  for  oracles  in  the  blood  of  goats.  "Hear  not,  see 
not,  touch  not!"  is  the  order  of  the  Vatican  to  the 
I  future  defenders  of  the  faith;  and  by  and  by,  as  the 
I  broad-gauge  express  of  modernism  rushes  past,  we 
shall  hear  them  declaring  in  the  name  of  all  the  saints 
at  once  that  nothing  moves  but  those  creaking  wooden 
1  carts  of  the  far  past  which  we  find  to  have  been  drawn 
I  by  one  kind  of  an  ass  and  driven  by  another. 

(Something  better  than  this  was  expected  of  Pius  X 
when  he  came  to  the  Vatican.     He  had  lived  through 
the  period  of  the  greater  discoveries  of  science;  he  had 
'  mingled  with  the  modern  world  and  was  supposed  to 
'  know  its  conquering  force ;  he  was  a  scholar  and  must 
i'  have   realized   how   far   the   pontiffs   of   the   past   had 
reflected   the   bigotry   rather   than   the   intelligence   of 
their  age;  how  they  had  never  led  towards  those  forms 
of  enlightenment   which,   in  the  end,   the  church   was 
forced,  reluctantly,  to  accept.     It  ought  to  have  been 
clear  to  him  that  the  fortunes  of  the  church  were  being 
lost  in  the  lands  where  Modernism  made  little  progress 
'and   only    flourished    in   the   lands    where    Modernism 
thrived.     But  what  might  have  been  expected  failed  to 
be  realized.     Once  in  the  Vatican  the  new  Pope  became 
las  reactionary  as  Leo  XIII  or  Pius  IX  had  been.     And 
the  result  to  the  church  is  its  chastisement  by  France, 
its  challenge  by  Spain,  and  its  coming  troubles  in  Portu- 
gal, and  the  lowering  of  its  prestige  everywhere. 

What  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  needs  most  is  to 
put  itself  in  touch  with  the  times  it  lives  in.  It  needs 
adaptability.  It  needs  to  get  rid  of  that  sort  of  con- 
servatism which  comes  to  the  same  unhappy  end  as 
radicalism.  The  conservative  horse  which  refuses  to 
leave  its  burning  stable  meets  the  same  fate  as  the 
>  radical  moth  that  flies  into  the  flames  and  is  lost. 
There  is  a  middle  and  safe  ground  for  the  Roman 
church,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  member  of  the  Italian 
trust  which  owns  the  papal  office  will  ever  find  it  or 
lead  the  way  there.  An  English  Pope  might  do  it. 
An  American  Pope  would  do  it.  But  the  mediaeval 
fear  of  Modernism  is  as  fatal  to  either  aspiration  as 
it  is  becoming  to  the  authority  of  the  church  itself. 


The  Elections  in  South  Africa. 

At  one  time  there  were  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  first   election   of  members   to  the  Parliament 
jf  United  South  Africa  would  be  little  more  than  a 
:onventional  or  ornamental  function.     General  Botha's 
conciliatory     statesmanship     during     the     negotiations 
which  led  to  the  union  of  the  four  colonies  had,  for  a 
!:ime,  an  excellent  effect,  so  much  so,   indeed,   that   it 
"eally  appeared  as  though  the  union  were  to  be  actual 
and  not   merely   one   of   name.     Owing    his     position 
argely  to  men  of  British  birth,  he  has  naturally  done 
everything   possible   to    retain   the   favor   of   his    sup- 
porters, but  Botha  has  also  shown  himself  superior  to 
'acial    issues    in    a    surprising   manner,   and    has    un- 
loubtedly   shaped   his   policy   on   the   lines    of    sound 
•tatesmanship,  looking  more  to  the  needs  of  the  future 
lhan  to  the  party  demands  of  the  day.     All  this  should 
•  lave  placated  the  Unionists  as  they  are  called,  or,  in 
l>ther  words,  the  British  party  led  by  Dr.  Jameson  and 
liir  Percy   FitzPatrick.     For    some    reason,   however, 
■  nd  almost   at  the   eleventh   hour,   it   was   decided   to 
I'ppose  the  National  party  candidates  in  many  districts, 
i  nd  consequently  a  furious  political  campaign  has  been 
aging  in  South  Africa  for  the  past  six  weeks. 
One  reason  given  for  the  heat  which  has  been  im- 
arted  to  the  conflict  is  exceedingly  specious.     It  had 
een   supposed   that   the   elections   would   not  be   held 
ntil  October,  but  suddenly  the  government  announced 
lat  they  were  to  take  place  on  the  fifteenth  of  this 
tonth.     In  that  change  of  plan  the  Unionists  fancied 
ley  detected  evidence  of  an  attack  of  "funk"  in  the 


Botha  ministry,  and  a  desire  to  go  to  the  polls  as 
speedily  as  possible  ere  they  lost  more  ground.  But  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  Botha  has  been  master  of  the 
situation  since  last  May  without  any  mandate  from  the 
people,  and  that  he  has  found  it  a  thankless  task  to 
carry  on  the  government  without  a  Parliament.  What- 
ever his  ministry  has  done  has  been  sharply  assailed 
by  the  Unionist  press,  which  has  been  continuous  and 
bitter  in  its  criticisms,  and  prolific  in  its  charges  of 
incompetence,  racial  prejudice,  and  jobbery.  Hence 
Botha's  natural  desire  to  secure  the  opinion  of  the 
country  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

In  one  respect,  and  in  one  only,  has  Botha  given  his 
opponents  some  ground  for  complaint.  His  choice  of 
General  Hertzog  for  a  place  in  his  cabinet  was  an 
unwise  one.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  he  is  the  author 
of  those  educational  acts  in  the  Orange  River  Colony 
which  have  done  more  than  anything  to  stir  up  racial 
strife — acts  which  insist  that  the  two  languages,  Dutch 
and  English,  shall  be  compulsory  in  the  schools  for  at 
least  five  years — he  has  alone  among  the  Dutch  leaders 
taken  an  irritating  attitude  in  his  public  speeches.  It 
is  no  secret  that  several  members  of  the  cabinet  do  not 
agree  with  General  Hertzog's  educational  policy,  and 
Botha  himself  has  done  all  he  can  to  minimize  the  cry 
of  Hertzogism  by  pointing  out  that  after  all  the  objec- 
tionable acts  refer  to  one  colony  only. 

So  tense  has  the  strife  grown  that  the  electors  have 
been  exhorted  to  "vote  British."  This  is  a  perplexing 
situation  for  those  British-born  electors  who  were  at 
first  inclined  to  support  Botha  and  the  National  party 
owing  to  their  dislike  of  the  Unionists  being  controlled 
by  the  great  mining  and  financial  houses.  The  cry  of 
Hertzogism  has  unsettled  them  to  a  large  extent,  and 
transferred  their  suspicions  of  the  Unionists  to  the 
Dutch.  Nor  is  that  all.  While  Botha  is  looking  to 
the  future,  the  Unionists  seem  to  concentrate  their  gaze 
on  the  past.  They  are  discussing  again  the  Chinese 
labor  question,  and  the  matters  which  were  debated  and 
settled  at  the  national  convention  before  the  Union 
was  agreed  upon  are  being  brought  forward  once  more 
as  though  they  had  never  been  considered.  Dr.  Jame- 
son does  little  to  counteract  all  this  by  his  protestation 
that  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  raid  to  supplant 
Dutchmen  by  Englishmen;  if  that  were  so,  why  seek 
to  supplant  them  now? 

Still,  there  is  a  brighter  side  to  the  struggle.  Natal 
— even  Natal,  the  most  British  of  the  four  colonies — 
is  likely  to  disappoint  the  expectation  of  the  Unionists 
that  it  will  give  a  solid  vote  in  their  support.  When 
visiting  Ladysmith  recently  Botha  was  received  with 
unmistakable  popular  favor,  and  was  actually  presented 
with  a  hearty  address  of  welcome  by  the  civic  au- 
thorities. Nor  has  he  neglected  any  opportunity  to 
affirm  his  allegiance  to  the  British  flag.  His  reference 
to  "our  late  beloved  king,  the  great  peacemaker,"  was 
no  mere  catch-vote  phrase,  but  enshrined  the  grateful 
memory  of  Edward's  urbane  greeting  when  he  was  in 
England;  while  his  retort  to  the  appeal  to  "vote  Brit- 
ish" could  not  have  been  in  better  taste.  Had  not  the 
empire,  he  asked,  every  reason  to  regard  him  and  his 
party  as  her  sons?  The  probability,  then,  is  that  the 
returns  will  give  Botha  a  majority  of  about  a  dozen 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  so  afford  him  fur- 
ther opportunity  to  approve  his  fitness  for  that  task  of 
constructive  and  conciliatory  statesmanship  in  which 
he  has  already  achieved  distinguished  success. 


The  Word  "Crook" 

The  enrichment  of  the  English  language  by  Ameri- 
can philologists  gets  less  appreciation  in  England  than 
anywhere  else,  which  perhaps  accounts  for  the  trouble 
a  Birmingham  editor  has  had  with  the  word  "crook." 
Some  little  time  ago  Colonel  Roosevelt,  in  enumerating 
the  blessings  he  meant  to  bestow  on  the  American 
people,  said  he  "would  hunt  crooks  out  of  the  party." 
This  threat,  without  a  diagram  or  an  explanatory 
word,  was  cabled  abroad,  much  to  the  confusion  of  the 
Birmingham  mentality.  "Crook"  was  caviare  to  the 
editor.  It  might,  he  speculated,  be  a  Yankeeism  for 
"crock,"  a  respectable  English  word  which,  with  the 
prefix  of  old,  might  be  taken  for  a  pleasant  way  of  desig- 
nating gentlemen  of  an  old-fashioned  description  pos- 
sessed of  enfeebled  mentality.  Still  the  editor  had  his 
carking  doubts.  He  was  almost  sure  that  the  use  of 
"crook"  was  not  designed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  a  com- 
plimentary sense,  and  so  the  family  of  crooks,  he 
thought,  would  be  highly  indignant.  "If  they  are  in 
any  way  formidable,"  he  added,  "even  the  inspiring 
influence  of  Roosevelt  may  not  serve  tc  prevent  serious 


weakening  of  the  Republican  vote  in  many  States." 
The  observation  recalls  the  comment  of  a  Glasgow 
paper  on  the  serious  state  of  things  in  Philadelphia 
"owing  to  the  reported  preference  of  the  people  of  the 
so-called  City  of  Brotherly  Love  for  scrapple." 

Now,  pleasantries  aside,  let  us  define  the  word 
"crook"  as  it  is  used  in  this  country.  As  applied 
ordinarily  it  means  a  dishonest  man,  a  man  of  devious 
or  crooked  ways,  usually  directed  to  dishonorable  ends. 
But  as  used  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  "crook"  has  quite  another 
significance.  It  means  any  man  who  doesn't  think  as 
Mr.  Roosevelt  thinks,  who  doesn't  shout  for  Roosevelt 
as  the  source  of  all  wisdom  and  all  virtue.  Curiously 
enough,  under  Mr.  Roosevelt's  usage,  the  word  "crook" 
may  today  serve  to  designate  men  for  whom  only  yester- 
day, so  to  speak,  he  had  the  highest  regard.  The  late  Mr. 
Harriman  was  a  dear  friend,  whom  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  meet  when  Roosevelt  wanted  to  get  money  from 
him  for  campaign  purposes.  But  after  the  money  had 
been  given,  and  when  Mr.  Harriman  declined  to  play 
the  part  of  general  henchman  to  Roosevelt,  then  this 
erstwhile  friend  became  a  "crook."  And  so  with  many 
another.  If  a  man  in  public  life  would  avoid  charac- 
terization by  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  "crook"  he  must  learn 
to  make  obeisance,  he  must  know  how  to  change  his 
coat  quickly,  he  must  be  alert  to  dance  to  any  music, 
however  startling  or  novel,  the  all-wise  and  all-virtuous 
one  may  choose  to  play.  Character,  consistency, 
integrity  of  conduct,  will  avail  him  nothing.  If  he 
would  not  be  a  "crook"  he  must  contrive  at  all  times 
and  all  seasons  to  match  the  changing  moods  of  the 
only  really  "straight"  man  in  the  United  States. 


Past  and  Present  Insurgency. 

Insurgent  movements  are  not  new  in  the  Republican 
party;  and  those  who  look  for  good  things  or  dread 
evil  ones  from  the  present  emcute  should  study  the 
political  departure  of  1872  for  its  points  of  resem- 
blance. Up  to  the  present  time  it  is  the  most  note- 
worthy experience  of  the  kind  the  party  has  had. 
There  was,  before  then,  a  bit  of  insurgency  among 
Republicans  who  wanted  to  name  Salmon  P.  Chase  for 
President  in  1864  against  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  twice, 
long  since  then,  there  have  been  party  breaks  over  the 
money  question.  In  the  later  'seventies  a  host  of  Re- 
publicans left  the  organization,  following  men  like 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  in  disapproval  of  redeemable  cur- 
rency. They  wanted  fiat  money,  the  kind  by  which  a 
milk  ticket  may  be  mistaken  for  the  milk  itself. 
Twenty  years  afterwards  insurgents  led  by  Henry  M. 
Teller  went  out  on  the  free  silver  issue,  but  in  all  these 
instances,  including  the  Greeley  Liberal  Republican 
movement  of  1870-72,  the  Republican  party  suffered 
only  minor  State  reverses  and  was  stronger  than  ever 
at  the  next  national  election.  The  only  exception  was 
the  revolt  from  Blaine  when  the  issue  was  one  of  per- 
sonal fitness. 

The  insurgency  of  1872  was  more  formidable  at  the 
start  than  that  of  1910.  Its  counsellors  were  men  of 
the  highest  public  quality;  men  whom  the  Republican 
party  had  grown  accustomed  to  look  to  for  advice  and 
direction.  The  leadership  of  the  cause  was  divided 
between  Charles  Sumner  and  Horace  Greeley,  names  to 
conjure  with  in  the  realm  of  national  politics.  Chase, 
Trumbull,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  George  W.  Julian, 
and  Carl  Schurz  were  conspicuous  exponents.  Wil- 
liam Cullen  Bryant  was  one  of  the  oracles  of  the 
Liberal  Republican  press,  which  included  many  papers 
of  well-grounded  influence.  Young  Republicans  of  the 
types  of  George  William  Curtis,  Chauncey  M.  Depew, 
and  Theodore  Tilton  were  peculiarly  attracted  by  the 
flag  of  revolt,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  public  conscience 
had  been  vitally  stirred  by  the  sordid  character  of 
politics  in  Congress,  by  the  "rings  and  things  and  fine 
array"  of  the  contractor-politicians  who  surrounded 
the  capitol,  and  by  the  obstinate  adhesion  of  the  soldier 
in  the  presidency  to  the  cause  of  unworthy  friends  who 
had  deceived  him  as  to  their  personal  course  in  public 
affairs.  It  was  a  time  when  official  delinquency  was 
rife  and  when  reform  was  needed;  and  when  it  was 
proposed  to  intrust  the  housecleaning  to  the  rugged 
and  incorruptible  old  philosopher  of  the  Tribune  the 
way  seemed  clear  to  a  Liberal  victory.  But  never  did 
defeat  begin  under  fairer  auspices.  Everything  started 
broadly  and  propitiously,  but  every  succeeding  month 
of  the  campaign  saw  the  road  grow  narrower  and 
counted  fewer  in  it.  Indeed,  the  Liberal  campaign 
fairly  likened  to  the  highway  which  slarted  as  a  i 
vard,  became  a  country  road,  then  a  wagon  trail 
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a  cowpath,  then  a  rabbit,  run,  and  finally  a  squirrel 
track  which  ran  up  a  stump. 

The  issues  in  Congress  previous  to  1872  and  during 
that  year  revolved  chiefly  about  honest  government. 
Where  trusts  are  at  stake  now,  money-making  rings 
within  the  government  were  at  issue  then.  President 
Grant  was  accounted  as  weak  in  civil  administration 
as  he  had  been  strong  in  the  command  of  armies. 
Jealousy  was  shown  towards  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
New  and  able  men  had  appeared  or  developed  in  the 
Senate  and  House  who  were  restive  under  the  domi- 
nance of  the  elder  statesmen.  The  desire  was  to  force 
the  Cannons  and  Aldriches  of  that  period  into  the 
background  or  out  of  public  life  altogether.  The  ad- 
ministration did  its  best,  but  its  measures  failed,  at 
critical  times,  of  party  support.  For  the  first  time 
since  1860  the  Democrats  took  heart  of  grace;  and  by 
encouraging  the  revolt  and  assisting  it  finally  came  to 
the  point  of  accepting  a  dictated  nomination  from  the 
Liberal  Republicans,  which  proved  their  own  undoing. 

Will  history  go  on  repeating  itself?  Will  the  Demo- 
crats and  Insurgents  come  together  again  ?  Will  they 
combine  on  a  nominee  for  President?  Will,  as  has 
usually  been  the  case  in  national  elections,  the  Repub- 
lican party  spirit  rise  in  a  tremendous  tide  and  carry 
all  before  it?  Why  should  it  not?  Republicanism  de- 
serves as  well  of  the  country  as  it  ever  did.  Cannon- 
ism  is  not  an  issue  on  which  to  turn  a  great  party  out 
of  power.  It  is  the  mere  froth  on  the  whirlpool  of 
politics.  If  the  tariff  needs  further  amendment,  the 
Republican  party,  which  has  begun  the  work,  may  be 
better  trusted  to  do  it  than  any  combination  of  the  free 
trade  wing  of  the  Republican  organization  with  the 
anti-tariff  Democracy.  There  is  no  logical  reason  why 
the  Republican  party  should  accept  defeat  at  its  own 
hands;  none  why  it  should  not,  when  the  issue  is  fairly 
made  up,  repeat  the  almost  uninterrupted  triumphs  of 
its  past. 


A  Wandering  Voice. 
Herewith  we  reprint  a  few  excerpts  which  show  the 
attitude  of  the  more  conservative  element  of  the  Ameri- 
can press  toward  the  recent  extraordinary  deliverances 
of  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt.  It  hardly  needs  to  be 
said  that  the  expressions  herewith  are  only  a  few  out 
of  many  selected  because  they  illustrate  a  spirit  all  but 
universal  with  the  journals  of  higher  character  through- 
out the  country.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  many 
papers  hitherto  complacently  tolerant  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's vagaries  have  been  turned  by  the  incidents  of  the 
Western  tour  to  an  attitude  of  open  criticism;  just  as 
it  was  interesting  to  observe  that  the  conservative 
political  and  social  elements  of  the  country  were  scantly 
represented  in  the  groups  which  surrounded  and  ap- 
plauded Mr.  Roosevelt  during  his  Western  tour : 

From    the   Springfield   Republican. 

It  means  inevitably  the  development  of  a  supreme  Federal 
power,  in  the  presence  of  which  the  States  would  shrivel  and 
decay.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  conception  of  the  "new  nationalism" 
as  an  agency  for  controlling  special  privilege  and  the  aggres- 
sion of  private  wealth  is  no  doubt  democratic,  even  radically 
democratic  in  its  spirit;  but  with  his  impatience  of  the  re- 
straints of  the  judiciary,  -as  expressed  at  Denver,  and  his 
distrust  of  written  constitutions  which  are  not  "easy"  to 
amend,  as  expressed  at  Pueblo,  and  his  old-time  contempt 
of  Congress,  as  expressed  so  often  during  his  last  months 
in  the  presidency,  he  would  undoubtedly  land  the  republic, 
if  given  a  free  hand,  in  a  form  of  democracy  which  would 
be  the  ready  prey  of  the  executive  power.  That  is  to  say, 
the  executive  would  be  in  effect  the  entire  government;  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt  would  finish  either  in  socialism  or  Caesarism. 

There  are  many  separate  features  of  his  "progressive  poli- 
cies" which  have  our  hearty  approval,  yet  this  is  not  the  time 
to  consider  them  in  detail.  What  is  chiefly  essential  is  to 
get  a  correct  measure  of  the  Roosevelt  policies,  not  merely  in 
themselves,  but  as  incarnated  in  the  man's  own  tendencies, 
personality  and  temper. 

From   the   New    York   Evening  Post. 

Corporate  expenditures  for  political  purposes,  and  espe- 
cially such  expenditures  by  public-service  corporations,  have 
supplied  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  corruption  in  our 
political  affairs. 

Mr.  Cortelyou  is  familiar  with  the  facts. 

These  two  quotations  from  recent  utterances  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt suggest  a  great  public  service  which  it  is  in  his  power 
to  render.  We  mean  the  frank  and  full  publication  of  the 
contributions  made  by  corporations  to  his  campaign  fund  in 
1904.  As  he  says,  Mr.  Cortelyou  is  familiar  with  the  facts 
connected  with  the  money  that  Harriman  raised  for  Roose- 
-,  elt,  and  doubtless  also  with  the  very  large  gifts  made  by  life 
insurance  companies,  railroads,  and  other  corporations.  Mr. 
Cornelius  Bliss,  the  campaign  treasurer,  could  be  called  upon 
to  disclose  the  secrets  of  his  subscription  book,  or  the  party 
•■ank  account,  and  could  supply  all  the  information  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  wants — perhaps  more  than  he  wants.  He  could, 
for   example,   tell   the   country   whether  it   is   true   or  not   that 


the  Standard  Oil  Company  gave  $100,000  to  help  elect  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  The  latter  has  now  undertaken  to  drive  special 
interests  out  of  politics,  and  we  submit  that  he  could  strike 
no  heavier  blow  than  by  revealing  what  they  did  when  they 
were  in   politics   and  working  for  him. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  a  perfect  right  to  criticize  the  Supreme 
Court  and  to  persuade  the  people  that  it  is  futile,  fossilized, 
and  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  That  right  was 
denied  to  Bryan,  but  then  we  have  advanced  since  1896,  and 
moreover  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  do  things  which  would  have  out- 
lawed Bryan.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  this  sort 
of  criticism  comes  at  a  period  in  our  history  when  nearly  all 
the  important  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  rendered 
by  a  bare  majority  of  five  to  four.  The  denunciation  of  the 
court  before  a  popular  and  uninstructed  audience  immediately 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
United  States,  whose  voice  carries  more  authority  with  the 
people  than  that  of  any  other  man,  should  on  the  eve  of  his 
strenuous  candidacy  for  the  presidency  practically  threaten  to 
place  in  our  supreme  tribunal  only  the  sort  of  men  who  shall 
give  decisions  pleasing  to  the  idol   of  the  hour. 


From   the   Philadelphia    North   American. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  crossed  his  Rubicon  at  Osawatomie. 


From  the  Washington  Herald. 
If  Roosevelt  shall  ever  become  President  again  it  will  be 
by  uniting  the  radicals  of  both  old  parties  under  a  new  ban- 
ner. After  his  Osawatomie  utterance  the  Reupblican  party 
as  constituted  from  its  creation  will  never  accept  him  as  a 
candidate.  And  it  will  not  consent  to  be  reconstituted  to 
make  him  President. 


From  the  Virginian-Pilot. 
The  cases  of  the  emperor  and  the  ex-President  are  identical 
in  this  particular.  Each  is  victim  to  the  delusion  that  what- 
ever he  thinks  or  does  is  right,  even  though  the  identical 
opinion  or  act  would  be  wrong  in  another,  and  each  is  pos- 
sessed of  the  mania  that  whoever  contradicts  his  pronounce- 
ments or  obstructs  his  purposes  is  either  an  unspeakable  fool 
or  a  traitor  to  God  and  country. 


From    the   New    York   Herald. 
The   colonel  has  picked  up   the  red   flag   and   gone   to    the 
head  of  the  procession. 


From  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
Everybody  must  feel  the  impropriety  of  the  question  put  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt  at  Fargo  yesterday  about  his  traveling  ex- 
penses being  paid  by  the  Outlook,  Xobody  but  a  crank  could 
ask  it,  and  no  one  but  a  scoundrel  could  see  anything  wrong 
in  the  ex-President's  letting  his  employers  pay  his  bills.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  a  poor  man.  He  can  not  have  an  income  of 
more  than  $40,000  or  $50,000  a  year.  Out  of  his  African 
book  he  may  not  make  more  than  $100,000.  The  absurdity, 
then,  of  demanding  that  he  spend  $400  or  $500  in  buying 
railway  tickets,  and  meeting  hotel  charges,  on  a  journey 
which  he  undertook  not  at  all  for  his  own  pleasure  or  advan- 
tage, must  be  obvious  to  all.  Besides,  think  how  long  it  is 
since  he  has  been  compelled  to  travel  like  an  ordinary  citi- 
zen. During  seven  years  the  private-car  habit  became  fixed 
upon  him,  and  it  would  be  cruel  to  make  him  take  a  common 
Pullman  now,  even  if  it  were  named  Belisarius  or  Epaminon- 
das.  The  comfort  of  other  passengers  should  also  be  con- 
sidered; and  if  their  sleeper  were  subject  at  any  moment  to 
an  invasion  of  patriots  shouting  for  "Teddy,"  it  is  clear  that 
they  could  not  get  a  good  night's  rest.  Moreover,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt evidently  wants  to  do  the  right  thing  by  the  Outlook.  It 
has  honestly  capitalized  him,  and  is  entitled  to  every  dollar 
it  can  make  out   of  its   investment. 


From   the   Ohio  State  Journal. 
Colonel    Roosevelt    has    just    handed    down    two    decisions 
reversing  the   Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


By  Henry  C.  Shelley. 


Every  year  added  to  the  lengthening  span  of  Franz  Joseph's 
life  brings  nearer  to  the  stage  of  world  history  the  figure  of 
a  man  about  whom  less  is  known  than  of  any  other  present  or 
potential  ruler.  This  is  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  of 
Austria,  the  heir  to  the  Austrian  throne.  There  is  no  more 
secretive  man  in  Europe.  Try  as  they  may,  newspaper  cor- 
respondents can  not  obtain  much  definite  information  about 
him;  practically  all  that  is  known  is  that  he  is  very  retiring, 
a  student,  a  philosopher,  and  has  a  passion  for  gardening. 
But  he  is  a  Jesuit  of  the  Jesuits,  enthusiastic  and  unwearied 
in  the  support  of  his  faith,  and  consequently  sensitive  to  a 
degree  to  the  influence   of  the  Vatican. 

When  the  Near  East  problem  brought  Europe  to  the  verge 
of  war,  when  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  handled  as  so  much 
waste  paper  and  solemn  obligations  were  scorned  with  con- 
tempt, many  efforts  were  made  to  pierce  the  veil  of  secrecy 
which  shrouded  the  doings  of  those  days,  and  various  were 
the  guesses  as  to  who  the  moving  spirit  might  be.  Some 
theorists  favored  fixing  the  onus  on  Baron  von  Aehrenthal, 
others  on  the  Kaiser,  and  yet  others  on  the  Austrian  emperor. 
Few,  if  any,  thought  of  the  archduke,  and  yet  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  whole  business. 
There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  he  has  dominated 
even  the  Kaiser  by  his  strange  personality,  and  if  such  is  the 
case  his  advent  to  the  Austrian  throne  will  prove  for  Europe 
the  most  significant  event  of  many  generations. 


Almost  as  pitiful  as  the  fate  of  the  banished  dogs  of  Con- 


stantinople is  that  of  the  deposed  Abdul  Hamid,  who,  in  his 
villa  at  Salonika,  is  the  prey  of  haunting  thoughts  and  fears. 
So  apprehensive  is  he  of  assassins  that  he  has  for  months 
refused  to  leave  his  house,  or  even  show  himself  at  the 
window.  Indeed  he  is  in  such  a  state  of  nerves  that  he  con- 
fines himself  to  the  first  floor  of  his  villa,  afraid  to  descend 
to  the  ground  floor  lest  he  become  the  victim  of  a  bomb 
or  to  ascend  to  the  second  floor  lest  the  house  be  set  on  fire. 
Trembling  day  and  night  for  his  existence,  the  deposed  despot 
is  described  as  leading  the  most  miserable  of  all  existences, 
his  thin,  bowed  figure  an  object  of  pity  to  his  attendants. 
Like  most  monarchs  out  of  business,  however,  he  has  found 
an  occupation  which  helps  to  fill  his  idle  hours,  for  during 
the  daylight  he  works  as  a  carpenter,  and  recently  completed 
a  large  wardrobe.  And  now,  it  seems,  his  one  desire  is  to 
sell  that  article  in  the  hope  of  proving  for  his  own  satisfac- 
tion that  he  can  produce  something  worth  buying.  All  his 
appeals,  however,  that  the  wardrobe  be  allowed  to  be  sent 
away  for  sale  have  been  unheeded.  The  Young  Turk  is  avid 
with  suspicion  that  the  wardrobe  may  contain  some  hidden 
messages  to  Abdul's  friends.  It  seems  hard  that  even  a 
despot  has  to  be  thwarted  in  an  effort  to  earn  an  honest 
living,  and  really  the  Young  Turk  will  have  to  go  a  little 
more  warily,  for,  as  in  the  case  of  Constantinople's  dogs,  it  is 
a  bad  policy  to  give  too  reasonable  a  ground  for  sympathy 


Lying  so  much  off  the  beaten  track,  the  village  of  Port 
Lesne  in  the  Jura  department  of  France  is  visited  by  but 
few  from  the  outside  world,  and  consequently  this  tiny  com- 
munity of  men  and  women  of  color  is  but  little  known.  It 
is  not  a  large  village,  for  its  inhabitants  number  but  little 
more  than  a  hundred,  but  every  one  is  either  black,  or  oi" 
copper  color  or  palish  yellow.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact 
that  about  a  century  ago  the  famous  negro  chief,  Toussaint- 
L'Ou'verture,  was  brought  from  Hayti  and  imprisoned  in  Fort 
de  Joux.  Many  of  his  friends,  all  negroes,  followed  him 
and  encamped  near  his  prison  on  the  bank  of  the  little  river 
Loue.  From  that  encampment  grew  the  village  of  Port 
Lesne,  and  when  Toussaint-L'Ouverture  died  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  his  friends  decided  to  remain  in  France. 
The  passing  of  years  and  inter-marriages  have  transformed 
the  settlement  into  a  French  village  of  colored  folk,  all  ol 
whom  have  the  vote.  Port  Lesne  is  thus  probably  the  most 
unique  spot  in  all  France. 


American  millionaires  who  sigh  for  the  possession  of  z 
ruined  castle  and  have  no  intention  of  emulating  the  exampk 
of  the  Laird  of  Skibo  or  expatriating  themselves  in  the  Astoi 
manner  should  bethink  them  of  the  devices  actually  employee 
in  England  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Few 
are  aware  that  notwithstanding  the  plentifulness  of  genuint 
ruined  castles  in  that  country  more  than  one  architect  wa 
called  upon  to  design  and  superintend  the  erection  of  spuriou 
ruins.  One  of  those  architects,  named  Miller,  had  as  man; 
commissions  for  ruined  castles  as  he  could  execute.  Severa 
survive  to  this  day,  notably  at  Hagley  and  Wimpole.  How 
popular  these  adornments  for  gentlemen's  seats  became 
shown  by  this  curious  letter  to  Miller  from  the  owner 
one  of  them : 

Your  great  genius  in  architecture  must  expect  to  be  im 
portuned  by  your  friends,  of  which  I  am  going  to  give  you 
proof.  My  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  told  me  in  a  converse 
tion  that  I  had  with  him  lately  that  he  wanted  to  see  the  plai 
of  my  castle,  having  a  mind  to  build  one  at  Wimpole  himsell 
Upon  further  inquiry  I  found  it  would  be  better  for  him  no 
to  copy  mine,  but  have  one  upon  something  like  the  sam 
idea,  but  differing  in  many  respects,  particularly  in  this,  tha 
he  wants  no  house  nor  even  room  in  it,  but  merely  the  wall 
and  semblance  of  an  old  castle  to  make  an  object  from  hi 
house.  At  most,  he  only  desires  to  have  a  staircase  carriei 
up  one  of  the  towers,  and  a  leaded  gallery  half  round  t 
stand  on  and  view  the  prospect.  It  will  have  a  fine  wooi 
of  firs  for  a  backing  behind  it  and  will  stand  on  an  ens 
nence  at  a  proper  distance  from  his  house. 

That  ready-made  ruin  may  still  be  seen,  now  satiricall 
known  as  "The  Folly,"  but  so  realistic  is  its  appeal 
ance  that  the  stranger  who  is  not  aware  of  its  histoi 
is  curious  to  know  what  ancient  family  was  once  she 
tered  beneath  its  roof.  Even  on  close  approach  it  mail 
tains  the  appearance  of  being  some  centuries  old,  whil 
in  reality  nothing  but  a  modern  structure  designed  a 
an  object  to  give  a  "livelier  consequence"  to  the  landscapi 
cottages?  They  have  a  wide  range  of  models  to  copy  fron 
including  the  castles  associated  with  the  troubled  career 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  the  first  to  start  the  fashion  wi 
attain  unrivaled  distinction.  With  a  little  care  and  man 
dollars  the  ruins  may  soon  be  toned  down  and  clad  in  iv; 
and  then  imagination  can  easily  work  what  other  feudal  Irani 
formation  may  be  thought  necessary. 


There  is  hope  for  Germany  after  all.  If  Professor 
Sieper  of  Munich  bears  true  testimony,  some  at  least  of  til 
Kaiser's  subjects  are  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  sordid  con 
mercialism.  He  tells  us  of  a  new  romantic  school  of  Germa 
poets,  who  are  deriving  their  inspiration  from  Keats,  Ruskij 
and  William  Morris.  If  this  be  so,  the  influence  of  sue 
writers  as  Gustav  Freytag,  wfeose  "Soil  und  Haben"  is  nor] 
ing  more  than  a  fictional  glorification  of  German  corame 
cialism,  is  fortunately  on  the  wane.  The  selection  of  Kea 
is  a  happy  one.  Unlike  Byron  and  Shelley,  his  muse  concei 
trates  on  sheer  beauty,  and  the  practical  affairs  of  life  fin 
no  echo  in  his  verse.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  while  Byre 
and  Shelley,  and  also  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  reflect  m 
their  work  a  spirit  of  revolt  against  their  times,  Keats 
free  from  that  note  of  time.  He,  then,  and  Ruskin 
Morris,  are  ideal  mentors  for  people  who  desire  to  bred 
away  from  the  dominance  of  the  practical  view  of  life.  Tl^ 
Germans  were  at  one  time  as  romantic  and  sentimental 
any  people,  and  now  that  a  reaction  is  setting  in  against  th 
mundane  spirit  which  was  born  out  of  the  oppression  * 
Napoleon  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  return  to 
more  idealistic  view  of  the  world. 
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AT  THE  HIPPODROME. 


Manhattan's  Mammoth  Show-House  and  Its  Spectacles. 


It  may  have  been  a  light  task  as  well  as  a  joyful 
one  to  write  press-agent  descriptions  of  big  shows  in 
the  days  of  Dan  Rice  and  John  Robinson,  for  the  gigan- 
tic and  stupendous  phrases  seemingly  appropriate  still 
"had  the  dew  on  them,"  as  Lowell  said  of  the  expres- 
sions chosen  by  the  Elizabethan  poets ;  but  that  day  and 
generation  have  passed  and  the  new  shows  are  more 
gigantic  and  stupendous,  while  the  vocabulary  of  the 
poster-writers  has  not  been  enriched  correspondingly. 
For  instance,  it  smacks  of  inefficiency  to  say  that  the 
Hippodrome,  that  amusement  enterprise  which  covers 
the  Sixth  Avenue  block  from  Forty-Third  to  Forty- 
Fourth  Streets,  five  stories  high  and  four  stories  deep, 
is  the  biggest  show-house  in  the  world,  and  its  enter- 
tainment, given  twice  every  week  day,  is  the  largest, 
most  elaborate,  and  costliest  thing  of  the  kind  ever  in 
existence. 

Disclaiming  any  desire  to  minister  to  unfounded 
vanities  of  the  Messrs.  Shubert,  who  are  at  the  head 
of  this  undertaking,  I  can  not  entirely  rid  myself  of 
enthusiastic  promptings  in  writing  of  it.  Compared 
with  the  offerings  so  far  in  this  new  theatrical  season, 
it  is  distinctly  worth  a  column  of  superlatives,  and  this, 
frankly,  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  spectacle. 
Few  visitors  in  Manhattan  miss  it.  To  those  readers 
who  have  not  entered  its  doors  let  me  give  the  more 
impressive  figures  in  one  sentence:  The  house  seats 
11,000  spectators,  its  stage  is  200  by  110  feet,  a  thou- 
sand or  more  participants  appear  at  one  time  in  the 
acts,  and  under  the  front  of  the  stage  there  is  a  basin 
which  at  will  becomes  a  great  lake  of  water  fourteen 
feet  deep.  The  show  itself  is  during  its  many  phases 
a  circus,  an  animal  exhibition,  a  grand  ballet,  a  melo- 
drama on  a  Brobdingnagian  scale,  a  spectacle  of  scene- 
builders  and  mechanical  engineers'  wonders,  and  always 
a  riot  of  activity  and  color  harmonies.  The  curtain, 
instead  of  falling,  rises  from  a  narrow  trench  behind 
the  footlights  to  obscure  the  stage  for  any  complete 
change  of  setting,  though  minor  transformations  are 
going  on  all  the  time. 

This  season,  following  the  same  general  plan  as  that 
of  the  nreceding,  the  show  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
each  with  several  scenes.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
and  wonderful  is  a  scenic  reproduction  of  Niagara 
Falls,  which  without  real  water  is  still  marvelously  like 
nature.  Two  Indian  tribes  battle  in  this  scene,  enact 
a  drama  of  love  and  sacrifice,  and  add  some  dances 
which  are  much  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the 
aborigines,  so  far  as  beauty  and  intricate  evolutions  are 
concerned.  Albertina  Rasch,  at  one  time  danseuse  in 
the  Royal  Vienna  Opera  House,  now  in  her  second 
year  here,  is  the  head  of  this  ballet,  and  is  easily  dis- 
tinguishable among  her  hundreds  of  dancing  associates. 
Before  this  is  the  great  circus  scene,  with  an  army  of 
acrobats  and  a  menagerie  including  a  baby  elephant  and 
any  numbers  of  bears  and  lions.  Aeroplanes  in  the 
air  and  real  yachts  on  the  lake  come  to  wreck  in 
realistic  manner,  and  are  undoubtedly  thrill  producers 
for  the  emotional  among  the  spectators. 

Just  here  a  reminiscence  of  last  season  is  not  out  of 
place.  It  is  not  easy  to  forget  the  scene  in  which  one 
rank  after  another  of  brawny,  armored  warriors 
marched  down  into  the  waters  of  that  lake,  sixteen 
abreast.  From  the  shallow  border  they  advanced 
steadily,  the  water  increasing  in  depth  with  each  step 
until  it  finally  swallowed  them  up,  and  they  apparently 
— and  actually — went  on  to  another  world  under  the 
surface.  Five  times  sixteen  men  went  down  into  the 
depths,  not  to  reappear,   unless   from  the  rear  of  the 

■  stage.  During  the  same  scene  a  boat  on  the  lake  sank 
I  with  its  occupants,  and  these,  like  the  warriors,  went 

■  down  to  rise  no  more.  For  a  long  time  this  mysterious 
j  disappearance  was  inexplicable  to  the  ordinary  spec- 
,  tator,   but   the   mystery   was    fully   explained   later   in 

tewspaper  and  magazine  articles.  There  is  nothing  in 
:he  present  show  so  seemingly  subversive  of  natural 
llaws,  though  there  are  scores  of  instances  where  the 
"ugliest  ingenuity  must  have  been  exercised  to  bring 
libout  the  effects  accomplished.  Above  all,  however, 
Is  the  system  and  order  which  makes  the  whole  pos- 
.  uble  without  waits,  confusion,  or  loss  of  time.  Even 
1  tfith  thorough  discipline,  and  an  efficient  head  for  each 
l)f  the  many  departments,  it  is  almost  inconceivable 
Mow  so  many  diverse  activities  can  be  brought  together 
lind  move  with  regularity  and  precision.  Something 
Jittle  short  of  genius  is  required  to  weld  opera  and 
J'ircus  performances  without  a  flaw  in  the  joining.  It 
Js  done  here,  and  successfully.  The  orchestra  suits  its 
Jneasures  to  the  stage  scene  with  much  more  appro- 
Jtriateness  than  might  be  expected,  and  the  rhythm  of 
^ ( he  ballet  is  under  the  control  of  the  director's  baton  no 
jLcss  surely  than  on  the  boards  of  theatres  one-tenth  the 
'  ize. 

I   An   earthquake   scene   is   the   final   and   culminating 

.    fleet  on  the  great  stage,  but  this,  even,  like  the  others, 

5  concerned  with  an  acted  and  spoken  drama.     Placed 

i  a  Central   American  country,   with   a  revolution   in 

rogress,  there  is  unlimited  opportunity — or  unlimited 

pportunities  are  created — for  sensational  developments 

efore  the  great  volcanic  outburst   and   earth-shaking 

atastrophe  at  the  end.     Few  can  look  calmly  at  this 

harvel  of  stage-craft,  though  understanding  is  kept  in 

.  and   that   all   is   planned   and   prepared    for   and   the 

•  'reck,  ruin,  and  desolation  are  not  actually  destructive. 

'   In    spite   of   seemingly    adequate    provision    for    the 


crowds  drawn  to  the  Hippodrome,  the  ticket  speculators 
reap  their  richest  harvest  on  the  sidewalk  before  its 
doors.  They  ask  and  often  obtain  three  dollars  and  a 
half  for  choice  seats,  as  the  uninformed  are  easily  per- 
suaded that  there  are,  after  all,  only  a  few  really  good 
places  in  the  house.  So,  even  from  the  curb,  the  ex- 
traordinary dimensions  of  everything  connected  with 
the  show  impress  the  visitor.  There  really  is  no  other 
moral,  so  far  as  the  average  citizen  can  discover. 
New  York,  September  9,  1910.  Flaneur. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Your  Violin. 
Your  violin  !     Ah  me  ! 
'Twas    fashioned    o'er   the    sea 
In   storied   Italy — 

What  matters  where  ? 
It  is  its  voice  that  sways 
And   thrills   me   as   it  plays 
The  tunes   of  other  days — 

The  days  that  were. 

Then  let  your  magic  bow 
Glide  lightly  to  and  fro — 
I  close  my  eyes,  and  so, 

In  vast  content, 
I  kiss  my  hand  to  you. 
And  to   the   tunes   we   knew 
Of  old,  as  well  as  to 

Your  instrument. 

Poured    out   of   some   dim   dream 
Of  lulling  sounds  that  seem 
Like   ripples   of   a   stream 

Twanged  lightly  by 
The  slender,  tender  hands 
Of   weeping   willow   wands 
That  droop  where  gleaming  sands 

And  pebbles  lie. 

A  melody  that  swoons 
In  all  the  truant  tunes 
Long,  lazy  afternoons 

Lure  from  the  breeze. 
When  woodland  boughs  are  stirred. 
And  moaning  doves  are  heard, 
And   laughter  afterward 

Beneath  the  trees. 

Through  all  the  chorusing 
I  hear  on  leaves  of  Spring 
The  drip  and  pattering 

Of  April  skies, 
With  echoes  faint  and  sweet, 
As  baby  angel  feet 
Might  make  along  a  street 

Of     Paradise.^/ames     Whitcomb     Riley. 


At  the  Piano. 

With    drooping    head    and    parted    lips, 

And  the   moonlight  on   her  hair, 
My  lady   sits,   while   the   music   drips 

From   her   fingers   thin   and   fair. 

My  lady  sweet,  whom  I  adore, 

Though  forever  lost  to  me — 
Oh,  bitter  words !  no  more — no  more — 

That  throb  through  the  minor  key. 

The  plaintive  strains  that  rise  and  fall 

Are  like  tears  of  those  who  part, 
And  ever  under  and  through  them  all 

Rings  the  cry  of  a  breaking  heart. 

— Edith  Sessions   Tupper. 


Two  Cousins. 
She  sits  before  the  harpsichord 

Her   fingers   straying   o'er   the   keys, 
Sure  pleasant  food  her  thoughts  afford. 

Perchance  her  heart  is  over  seas. 
"Oh,  come   from   dreamland's  misty  haze. 

And  give  a  word,  a  smile  to  me !" 
I  pray  in  spirit  as  I  gaze 

Upon  my  cousin   Dorothy. 

Sir  Joshua  and  all  his  ilk 

Had   gladly  painted  such   a  face, 
And   dainty  figure,   robed   in  silk 

Ablaze   with   jewels,   soft   with   lace ; 
Would  that  time's  wheel  were  backward  turned 

A  century  or  so,  and  we — 
The   lesson   of  today   unlearned — 

Our  great   grandparents,    Dorothy ! 

A  measure  we  to  tread  would  choose, 

Like  squire  and  dame  in  ancient  tale, 
I,  in  my  wig  and  buckled  shoes, 

And  you   in   ruff   and   farthingale ; 
And  would  I,  as  I  touched  your  hand, 

Look  down  into  your  eyes  to  see 
A  light  I   only   could  command, 

And  know  you   were  my   Dorothy  ? 

Alack,  that  hour  can  never  be ! 

It  only  dreams  in   fancy's  day, 
For  even  while  she  smiles  on  me, 

I  know  her  mind  is  far  away. 
But  as  I  watch  her  there  apart, 

In  dreams,  alas  !  not  "fancy  free," 
I   know  that  I   have  lost  my  heart 

To    my   sweet   cousin    Dorothy. — May   Lennox. 


Violin. 

Gently,  beneath  her  perfect  rounded  chin. 
The  instrument  is  clasped,  as  mothers  hold 
Across  their  hearts  a  much-loved  child,  to   fold 

It  from  the  world  of  misery  and  sin. 

She  draws  the  bow  across  the  strings,  to  win 
To  life  the  tones  now  soft,  now  strong  and  bold, 
(But  ever  breathing  some  grand  truth  untold) 

That  dormant  lies  within  the  violin. 

Oh,  mystery  of  music,  wondrous  art  ! 

The  sympathetic  violin  but  steals 
The  loves  and  hates  that  dwell  within  her  hear! — 

The  very  hopes,  the  vague  desire  she  feels — 
And  at  the  bow's  quick  touch  they  rise  and  start 

In  melody  that  inmost  soul  reveals. 

— Will  Meredith  Nicholson. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Bror  Kronstrand,  one  of  the  leading  portrait  painters 
of  Sweden,  who  has  had  among  his  subjects  the  royal 
family  of  Sweden  and  Count  Witte  of  Russia,  is  now 
in  New  York  and  will  have  prominent  Americans  as  his 
patrons. 

The  famous  belfrv  of  Bruges  is  again  the  subject  of 
news  dispatches,  as  a  point  of  interest  in  aeroplane 
flights.  Mile.  Helen  Dutrieu,  the  French  aviator,  re- 
cently established  a  new  record  for  feminine  flyers  by 
circling  the  belfry,  though  at  a  height  of  1300  feet,  and 
carrying  a  passenger  in  her  aeroplane.  Mile.  Dutrieu 
started  from  Ostend'. 

Mrs.  Florence  Kollock  Crocker,  who  has  been  a 
minister  in  the  Universalist  denomination  for  the  past 
thirty-five  years,  has  resigned  her  pastorate  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  Massachusetts.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  and  of  the  theological  school  of 
St.  Lawrence  University.  Her  previous  pastorates 
have  been  in  California. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Underwood,  the  noted  essayist, 
editor,  and  lecturer,  whose  liberal  views  on  theological 
subjects  attracted  much  attention  thirty  years  ago,  is 
seventy-two  years  old.  He  was  a  private  in  the  ranks 
during  the  early  battles  of  the  Civil  War,  but  was  pro- 
moted for  distinguished  services.  He  still  writes 
editorially  for  the  Quincy  Journal. 

The  famous  Hambourg  family  of  Russian  musicians 
have  taken  up  their  residence  in  Toronto,  Canada,  to 
escape  the  damp  and  foggy  climate  of  London.  Pro- 
fessor Michael  Hambourg,  the  father  of  Mark  Ham- 
bourg, widely  known  as  a  pianist,  and  of  Jan,  no  less 
esteemed  as  a  violinist  of  the  Ysaye  school,  is  the  one 
who  expects  to  benefit  most  by  the  change  of  air. 

Cardinal  Vincent  Yannutelli,  the  envoy  of  the  Pope 
to  the  Twenty-First  International  Eucharistic  Con- 
gress, which  has  just  concluded  its  session  in  Montreal, 
comes  of  a  family  distinguished  for  its  devotion  to  the 
church.  The  cardinal  was  received  with  the  highest 
honors  on  his  arrival  in  America,  and  the  Canadian 
Catholics  have  vied  in  showing  him  marked  attention. 

The  youngest  Provincial  Parliament  member  in 
Canada  is  S.  Hart  Green,  who  was  recently  elected  to 
represent  North  Winnipeg.  The  new  member  is  only 
twenty-five  years  old  and  is  a  resident  of  the  Jewish 
quarter,  where  about  1000  votes  are  cast  by  citizens 
of  that  race.  The  district  is  said  to  be  the  most  cos- 
mopolitan in  Canada,  having  colonies  of  Germans, 
French,  Hungarians,  Poles,  Galicians,  Russians,  and 
Syrians.  The  young  member  overthrew  an  opposition 
of  twenty  years'  standing  with  a  handsome  majority. 

There  is  an  actual  feminine  Pooh-Bah  in  Elyria, 
Ohio,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Rose  Moriarity.  Miss 
Moriarity  rejoices  in  the  following  offices — she  is  but 
twenty-six  years  old,  too :  Deputy  city  treasurer, 
deputy  city  auditor,  deputy  clerk  of  the  town  council, 
clerk  of  the  board  of  control,  clerk  to  the  director  of 
public  safety,  and  clerk  to  the  director  of  public  service. 
Politicians  who  know  her  well,  and  like  her  efficiency, 
refer  to  her — when  she  is  not  present — as  "Rose,"  but 
she  gets  the  appropriate  title  whenever  she  appears  in 
an  official  capacity. 

Dora  Knowlton  Ranous,  living  in  a  quiet  home  at 
Ashfield,  Massachusetts,  and  not  yet  thirty  years  old, 
is  one  of  the  distinguished  women  of  letters  in  America 
whose  fame  is  known  to  the  few  outside  scholarly 
circles.  Her  translations  of  the  leading  novelists  of 
France — De  Maupassant,  Flaubert,  Rene  Bazin,  Ana- 
tole  France,  and  others — have  been  given  the  highest 
honors  by  the  French  Academy.  Mrs.  Ranous  has 
edited  many  works  of  educational  value  in  addition  to 
her  long  application  to  translations  from  the  French 
and  Italian  authors. 

Maurice  Henry  Hewlett  is  in  his  fortieth  year.  He 
was  educated  at  private  schools,  and  at  London  Inter- 
national College.  For  some  time  he  wrote  charac- 
teristic reviews  for  the  critical  journals  upon  subjects 
which  were  congenial  to  him.  From  1896-1900  he 
held  a  position  in  the  land  revenue  department,  but 
resigned  after  the  brilliant  success  of  his  "Forest 
Lovers."  His  career  since  has  been  simply  one  of 
literary  work,  his  time  being  devoted  to  the  production 
of  his  novels.  He  has  a  strong  objection  to  personal 
publicity,  maintaining  that  while  his  books  may  be  fair 
subjects  for  public  interest  and  comment,  his  private 
affairs  are  not. 

Herbert  George  Wells,  the  English  story-writer  and 
essayist,  is  forty-four  years  old.  He  was  educated  al 
a  private  school,  but  afterwards  specialized  in  science 
and  took  his  degree  at  London  University,  lie  used 
his  scientific  knowledge  effectively  in  his  earlier  books. 
He  was  the  Jules  Verne  of  a  new  generation.  Though 
many  of  his  books  seem  sensational  in  nature,  there  is 
always  a  vein  of  philosophic  speculation,  and  often  of 
delicate  satire.  He  has  taken  a  forceful  interest  in 
social  questions,  and  some  of  his  later  books  have  a 
wider  and  deeper  range.  He  has  been  accused  of  a 
tendency  to  decry  his  countrymen  unnecessarily,  as  in 
the  case  of  his  rather  bitter  indictment  of  Englishmen 
for  their  failure  to  lead  the  way  in  flying  across  the 
Channel ;  but  his  attitude  is  explained  as  broad  as 
opposed  to  a  provincial  view  of  patriotism.  Reo 
he  has  been  discussing  the  question  of  the  endow 
of  motherhood  by  the  state. 
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TWO  GALLIC  COCKNEYS. 


Their  Idyllic  Views  of  the  Country  and  the  Guileless  Peasants. 


One  Saturday,  toward  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
Alphonse  Mesnard  came  out  of  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
merce, and  when  his  feet  had  touched  the  pavement, 
he  skipped  and  bounded  with  a  step  so  light  and  agile 
that  it  would  have  prevented  Morpheus  from  sleeping. 
On  the  same  day,  at  the  same  hour,  Gabriel  Rondeau 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Navy,  and 
no  sooner  did  he  reach  the  street  than  he  burst  forth. 
with  a  full  voice,  into  a  chromatic  scale  of  which  Mario 
might  have  been  jealous.  In  the  evening,  these  two 
young  men  met  at  the  Mabille  bail. 

"Gabriel,"  said  Mesnard,  "the  Minister  of  Commerce 
is  a  great  minister." 

"Alphonse."  responded  Rondeau,  "the  Minister  of 
the  Navy  is  greater  still." 

"Do  you  know  what  measure  haj  been  determined  on 
by  the  eminent  administrator  under  whose  orders  I 
apply  myself  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  hundred  livres  a 
year?" 

"And  you.  do  you  know  the  decision  taken  this  very 
day  by  the  illustrious  mariner  who  employs  me  in  his 
office  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  francs  a 
month  ?" 

"He  has  allowed  me  a  leave  of  absence  of  six  weeks." 

"He  has  consented  to  deprive  himself  of  my  services 
for  thirty  days." 

"How  do  you  intend  to  spend  your  vacation  ?" 

"I  have  only  one  desire.  It  is  to  flee  from  Paris  and 
its  suburbs.  Born  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  nearly 
twenty-six  years  ago.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  passed 
the  limits  of  the  department  of  the  Seine.  Will  you 
believe  it?  I  am  acquainted  with  sheep  only  in  the 
form  of  leg-of-mutton  and  chop.  I  know  that  it  is  a 
quadruped  which  has  wool  on  its  back,  but  I  know  it 
only  by  hearsay.  It  is  shameful  to  confess,  but  it  is 
true.  I  am  sick  of  politics,  literature,  civilization,  the- 
atres, newspapers,  and  above  all,  of  the  ministry.  Onis, 
quando  tc  aspician!  Which  I  shall  allow  myself  to 
translate  in  this  way:  'When  shall  I  drink  some  un- 
adulterated milk  in  the  shade  of  an  old  moss-grown 
tree?'" 

"Give  me  your  hand,"  said  Rondeau.  "I,  too,  have 
hungered  for  verdure,  for  the  open  air,  and  for  the 
warm  sun.  If  you  were  born  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine,  I  was  born  on  the  right.  My  long  travels  have 
been  confined  to  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  Once  I  went 
as  far  as  Versailles.  My  family  accompanied  me  to 
the  depot,  and  our  parting  was  heartrending.  But,  by 
my  faith,  today  that  is  of  no  consequence.  I  have  a 
vacation,  you  have  a  vacation.  Let  us  take  wing,  and 
bless  the  ministers  who  have  given  us  this  leisure." 

"Where  shall  we  go?     Italy  is  very  far." 

"Let  me  attend  to  that.  A  friend  has  invited  me  to 
go  and  see  him.  You  can  come  to  Mesangerie  with 
me." 

"But  I  do  not  know  your  friend." 

"I  shall  present  you,  and  then  you  can  make  his  ac- 
quaintance." 

"Will  that  suffice?" 

"Parblcu!  Before  we  were  introduced  to  each  other 
I  did  not  know  him  any  more  than  you  know  him  now." 

"That  is  so.     Where  does  he  live?" 

"In  Poitou.  Oh,  Alphonse!  do  you  appreciate  your 
good  fortune?  You  are  going  to  behold  landscapes 
which  will  not  revolve  themselves  like  the  diorama. 
We  shall  roll  on  the  moss  and  in  the  hay.  I  shall  be- 
hold the  woods — I.  who  to  this  day  have  seen  the  elm 
only  after  being  cut  into  laths." 

"Let  us  start  tomorrow."  exclaimed  Mesnard.  enrap- 
tured with  this  rural  picture. 

"Agreed."  said  Rondeau.  "Tomorrow,  then,  at  seven 
o'clock,  at  the  Orleans  Station,  and  may  we  travel  in 
the  company  of  charming  women,  as  do  the  heroes  of 
romance  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day." 

"Alphonse,  I  forewarn  you  that  I  reserve  the  bru- 
nette for  myself." 

"That  is  fortunate.  Gabriel,  for  I  love  blondes  only." 

Vain  illusion !  They  traveled  with  a  commercial 
drummer,  a  tutor,  an  army  officer,  and  an  insurance 
agent.  As  for  charming  women,  there  was  not  a 
shadow  of  them.  The  more  beautiful  half  of  humanity 
was  represented  only  by  a  venerable  gray-haired  nun, 
buried  under  the  severe  folds  of  her  robe. 

After  a  short  stay  in  the  city,  the  two  friends  in- 
tended to  proceed  to  Mesangerie.  Between  Alphonse 
and  Gabriel  the  following  had  been  agreed  upon :  They 
would  start  the  next  day  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
precisely,  and  the  first  to  arouse  should  awaken  the 
other. 

That  is  why  they  did  not  leave  the  next  day.  The 
well-known  promptness  of  the  one  snored  until  eleven 
o'clock.  As  for  the  accustomed  punctuality  of  the 
other,  it  awakened  a  little  before  midday.  Taught  by 
experience,  they  took  the  wise  resolution  of  intrusting 
to  the  servants  of  the  hotel  the  care  of  arousing  them 
at  that  unseasonable  hour  when  daylight  appears  and 
the  rag-pickers  skulk  away.  Thanks  to  that  precau- 
tion, the  departure  took  place  on  the  day  named,  and  at 
the  minute  indicated. 


It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  September.  The  at- 
mosphere was  full  of  balmy  odors,  thousands  of  little 
birds  flew  from  branch  to  branch  with  lively  chirpings 
and  joyful  flappings  of  wings,  and  the  sun,  which  rose 


in  a  sky  of  purple  and  gold,  seemed  a  wonderful  topaz 
taken  from  the  jewel-box  of  the  Almighty. 

"How  fragrant  it  is  here,"  said  Mesnard,  whose  nos- 
trils dilated  with  pleasure.  The  fact  is,  that  for  two 
unhappy  noses,  condemned  to  inhale  Parisian  dust  all 
the  year,  this  morning  odor  was  better  than  all  the  per- 
fumes of  Arabia. 

"What  a  beautiful  green  are  the  meadows !  What 
rich  tints !  What  an  endless  expanse  of  emeralds ! 
How  pleasant  to  gaze  upon,  especially  when  one  is  re- 
duced, like  us,  in  point  of  verdure,  to  the  olive  coat 
of  the  head  clerk  and  the  leather  cushion  of  the  second 
clerk." 

"Miserable  man !  Why  do  you  speak  of  second  clerk 
and  head  clerk?"  interrupted  Rondeau.  "I  am  no 
longer  a  clerk ;  I  am  a  shepherd,  and  I  answer  to  the 
pretty  name  of  Nemorin.  I  would  give  the  fattest  and 
whitest  lamb  of  my  future  flock  to  hear  an  air  per- 
formed on  the  flute,  the  shepherd's  pipe,  or  the  bagpipe. 
It  seems  to  me  that  all  other  sound  would  be  misplaced 
in  this  beautiful  country  !     Ah  !  heavens  !" 

"What  is  the  matter?" 

"Can  I  believe  my  eyes?" 

"One  can  always  believe  his  eyes.  But  what  is  the 
matter  with  you?" 

"A  flock  of  sheep,  of  real  sheep,  is  coming  this  way. 
Why,  instead  of  browsing  on  the  tender  grass  of  the 
field,  do  they  travel,  like  us,  in  the  dust  of  the  road? 
Let  us  ask  the  shepherd." 

Having  hastened  forward,  they  approached  an  indi- 
vidual of  wicked  mien,  who  did  not  carry  a  crook,  but 
instead,  his  left  hand  was  armed  with  a  formidable  club. 

"Shepherd  Corydon."  said  Gabriel,  "let  us  rest  a 
moment  in  this  charming  spot.  While  we  are  taking 
shelter  in  the  shade  of  this  old  beech-tree,  sub  tegmine 
fagi,  your  lambs  can  graze  on  the  thyme  and  flowering 
cytisus,  and  then  they  can  quench  their  thirst  in  the 
stream  of  pure  water."  The  shepherd  Corydon 
fastened  on  his  interlocutor  a  look  of  suspicion,  and 
twirled  his  club  menacingly. 

"What!  What!"  said  he;  "I  have  no  time  to  gabble. 
They  are  waiting  at  the  slaughter-house  for  me  and 
my  companions.  I  am  not  Corydon ;  I  am  a  butcher. 
A  couple  of  fools!"  he  grumbled,  while  moving  off, 
sneering  at  them. 

The  two  men  walked  on  for  some  time  in  silence. 
Suddenly,  and  with  one  accord,  they  stopped  and 
listened. 

"A  thrush."  said  Mesnard.  in  a  low  voice. 

"No;  it  is  a  nightingale.  What  lightness  in  its  rou- 
lades!    What  grace  in   its  trills!" 

"What  melodious  accents !" 

"Must  I  acknowledge  it  to  you? — I  have  never  seen 
a  nightingale." 

"I  have  seen  one  in  the  museum  of  natural  history. 
It  was  stuffed." 

"I  have  a  curiosity  to  see  this  nightingale.  Where 
do  the  sounds  come  from.   Gabriel?" 

"From  that  hedge  there." 

Mesnard  picked  up  a  stone,  and  threw  it  with  all  his 
strength  in  the  direction  indicated.  A  cry  was  heard 
behind  the  thicket.     The  two  tourists  stood   stupefied. 

"Sacrebleu!"  said  a  furious  voice,  "you  have  just 
missed  breaking  my  skull."  At  the  same  time  appeared 
a  little  old  man.  With  his  right  hand  he  rubbed  his 
head,  and  in  his  left  he  held  a  bassoon,  hung  by  a  black 
string  to  one  of  the  buttons  of  his  coat.  "Gentlemen." 
said  the  little  old  man,  "may  I  venture  to  ask  why  you 
stoned  me  in  that  manner?  What  is  my  offense?  It 
may  be  that  you  dislike  the  bassoon;  but  I  love  it,  and 
I  wish  you  to  observe  that  the  country  is  for  every  one ; 
therefore  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  amuse  myself  by 
making  the  neighboring  echoes  resound  with  the  har- 
monious notes  of  my  favorite  instrument." 

"Oh,  sir!  No  excuses,  I  pray  you."  said  Gabriel. 
"My  friend  took  you  for  a  thrush,  and  I  for  a  nightin- 
gale." 

They  hastened  away,  while  the  artist,  who  had  never 
enjoyed  a  similar  gratification,  cried  to  them  in  the 
sweetest  voice: 

"I  am  Eberle,  professor  of  the  bassoon,  and  fagotto 
priino  in  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre,  at  your  service." 

After  an  hour  of  walking,  they  espied  a  tavern, 
which  they  entered  for  refreshments. 

"What  shall  I  give  you,  gentlemen?"  said  the  hostess, 
with  a  polite  courtesy. 

"Some  milk,  chestnuts,  and  brown  bread." 

'AVould  you  not  prefer  an  omelette  with  truffles,  an 
entrccotc  bearnaise,  and  a  bottle  of  St.  Emilion?  W'hile 
waiting,  here  is  the  Figaro  to  pass  away  the  time." 

"Are  we  in  the  Cafe-Riche  in  Paris,  or  are  we  in  the 
heart  of  Poitou?"  asked  Mesnard. 

"Is  the  country  a  chimera?"  replied  Rondeau. 

Two  peasants,  clothed  in  drugget,  with  wooden 
shoes  on  their  feet  and  cotton  caps  on  their  heads,  en- 
tered the  establishment,  and  took  places  not  far  from 
them,  before  a  bottle  of  wine. 

"At  last !"  said  Gabriel,  "here  are  two  children  of 
nature.  We  are  going  to  know  if  potatoes  are  diseased, 
if  the  crops  have  been  large,  and  if  the  wine  will  be 
good  this  year." 

"Your  health.  Father  Bourdier." 

"Yours,  Father  Gaury." 

"Have  you  your  Suez  still  ?" 

"I  sold  them  to  take  shares  in  Panama." 

"I  made  a  good  stroke  in  British  consols." 

"When   does  your  son   return?" 

"Very  soon.  He  will  be  admitted  as  an  advocate  in 
five  days," 


"You  are  very  fortunate.  Mine  will  not  receive  the 
degree  of  doctor  until  next  year." 

"Let  us  go  away,"  said  Gabriel.  "We  are  dealing 
with  two  citizens  of  the  Place-Royale  disguised  as 
peasants." 

A  *****  * 

After  staying  a  week  in  Mesangerie,  Gabriel  noticed 
that  Alphonse  disappeared  invariably  at  certain  hours, 
and  Alphonse  observed  that  Gabriel  vanished  at  a 
given  moment  every  day. 

"Where  do  you  go  in  the  evening,  after  dinner?" 
asked  Mesnard. 

"Where  do  you  stroll  in  the  morning  before  break- 
fast?" inquired  Rondeau. 

"I  can  tell  nothing.  I  have  promised  not  to  speak  of 
it." 

"And  I  have  sworn  to  keep  an  inviolable  silence." 

"You  have  secrets  from  your  old  comrade!" 

"Have  you  not  some  from  yours?" 

"Oh,  I?  That  is  different.  It  concerns  a  young 
woman  whom  I  must  not  compromise." 

"I,  too.  My  secret  concerns  a  young  girl.  Do  you 
think  I  ought  to  compromise  her?" 

"Are  you  not  sure  of  my  discretion?" 

"Are  you  not  certain  of  mine?" 

"All  that  I  can  confess  is,  that  I  am  the  hero  of  a 
charming  adventure." 

"And  I  of  a  delightful  romance." 

"The  most  adorable  simplicity!" 

"The  most  piquant  artlessness !" 

"Good-bye,  Gabriel." 

"Good-evening,   Alphonse." 

W'hile  they  conversed  thus,  two  villagers  accosted 
each  other  mysteriously,  and  withdrew  from  observa- 
tion under  a  clump  of  chestnut-trees. 

"Well,  Father  Durand,  how  do  affairs  stand?"  asked 
the  younger  of  the  elder. 

"All  right,  neighbor  Dubois!  All  right!  That's  a 
blessing.  What  fools  these  citizens  of  Paris  are ! 
Mine,  especially." 

"Mine  is  not  less  so,  I  assure  you.  He  is  madly  in 
love  with  my  daughter,  Valentine,  and  writes  the  most 
extravagant  things  to  her." 

"Mine  says  that  he  is  dead  in  love  with  my  wife, 
Lucille,  and  addresses  to  her  verses  without  rhyme  or 
reason." 

"Never  mind,  my  boy,  they  have  most  to  laugh  at 
who  laugh   last." 

"You  think  they  will  suspect  nothing?" 

"They?  No!  They  will  be  completely  dazed,  and 
then  we  can  wring  from  them  that  which  will  enable 
us  to  drink  to  their  healths  at  our  ease." 

"Ah,  so !     Your  wife  has  practiced  her  part  well." 

"Fear  nothing  there.     And  your  daughter?" 

"Don't  be  uneasy.  Valentine  has  her  role  at  the 
tips  of  her  fingers." 

The  next  day  Alphonse  said  to  Gabriel :  "I  have  a 
favor  to  ask  of  you,  my  friend." 

"So  much  the  better,  my  friend ;  I  was  going  to  ask 
a  kindness  of  you." 

"Can  you  lend  me  an  embroidered  shirt?" 

"Have  you  any  perfumery  at  your  disposal?" 

"I  am  going  to  see  her  this  evening." 

"I  am  going  to  spend  this  evening  with  her." 

"If  you  could  know  my  Valentine!" 

"If  you  could  know  my  Lucille !" 

"Eighteen  years  old.  and  blonde  as  an  ear  of  corn.' 

"Twenty  years  old,  and  dark  as  the  night." 

"A  simplicity  that  can  not  be  found  in  cities." 

"An  artlessness  that  can  be  found  only  in  the  coun 
try." 

"Oh!  When  I  think  of  the  girls  that  I  have  been  in 
love  with !" 

"Ah !  When  I  think  of  the  women  that  I  have 
sighed  for !" 

"I  am  ashamed  of  my  weakness." 

"I  blush  for  myself." 

****** 

Two  hours  afterward  Mesnard  knocked  three  times, 
mysteriously,  at  Valentine's  door. 

"Is  that  you.  Monsieur  Alphonse?"  asked  a  voice, 
sweetly  agitated. 

"Yes,  my  beautiful  angel." 

The  door  quickly  opened,  and  closed  noiselessly.  The 
same  ceremony  took  place  at  Lucille's  door.  Imme- 
diately this  double  cry  resounded : 

"Heavens!     My  father!" 

"Alas!    My  husband!" 

Alphonse  turned  around.  He  saw  the  muzzle  of  a 
gun  six  inches  from  his  breast.  Gabriel  looked  up, 
He  saw  a  hatchet  menacing  his  head. 

"Robber!"  roared  Durand. 

"Scoundrel !"  foamed  Dubois. 

"Mercy !"  gasped  Mesnard. 

"Pity!"  murmured  Rondeau. 

What  happened  ?  Alas !  let  us  cast  a  veil  over  the 
affair,  or.  if  we  speak  of  it.  let  us  speak  very  softly 
very  softly,  so  that  Theocritus,  Virgil,  and  the  rest  oi 
them  may  know  nothing  of  it.  There  ensued  a  seem 
of  extortion.  Alphonse  and  Gabriel  remained  to  sigr 
two  bills  of  exchange  of  three  thousand  francs,  or 
sight  at  ninety  days ;  the  one  for  value  received  ir| 
dried  walnuts,  the  other  for  value  received  in  clove! 
of  garlic.  Mesnard  and  Rondeau  returned  in  grea1 
haste  to  Paris,  but. not  without  having  entered  a  com- 
plaint in  the  hands  of  justice.  And  the  idyl  is  beinj 
unfolded  in  th  court  of  assizes. — Translated  for  t/u 
Argonaut  from  the  French. 
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THE  BOLSTER  BOOK. 


Advice  on  Motors,  Dogs,  and  Other  Matters. 


Humorists  of  the  first  water  seem  to  be  as  scarce  in 
England  as  in  most  other  countries  at  the  present  time, 
but  Harry  Graham  has  a  certain  laughter-provoking 
gift  which  makes  his  sketches  of  the  lighter  sides  of 
life  particularly  welcome.  He  has  gathered  together 
some  representative  examples  in  "The  Bolster  Book," 
that  title  having  been  chosen  in  view  of  the  prevalence 
of  insomnia.  "To  all  who  toss  feverishly  upon  wake- 
ful couches,  vainly  wooing  slumber  throughout  the 
interminable  hours  that  precede  the  dawn,  these  sooth- 
ing essays — 'sleeping-drafts'  one  might  almost  call 
them,  should  bring  the  solace  they  desire." 

To  classify  such  touch-and-go  papers  as  these  must 
have  been  no  easy  matter,  but  Mr.  Graham  has  achieved 
success  in  that  task.  Thus  at  the  outset  we  have  a 
series  of  nine  "Straight  Talks  to  the  Young,"  dealing 
*ith  ordering  dinner,  table  talk,  motor-cars,  dogs,' 
breakfasting  in  bed,  and  so  en.  With  regard  to  the 
present  craze  for  automobiles,  Mr.  Graham  finds  that, 
as  Shakespeare  says,  some  men  are  born  to  motors, 
and  others  have  motors  thrust  upon  them.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  latter  class,  but  purely  in  the  capacity  of  a 
passenger,  Mr.  Graham  ventures  on  some  advice  on 
bow  to  run  a  motor-car : 

The  first  thing  necessary  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  motor- 
ng  is  the  possession  of  a  reliable  chauffeur.  It  is  usual  to 
employ  a  foreigner  to  play  the  part,  though  the  same  result 
tda  be  attained  by  the  simpler  process  of  disguising  your 
second  coachman  in  a  yachting  cap  three  sizes  too  large  for 
fiim,  cutting  his  hair  en  brosse,  confining  him  in  the  mush- 
■oom  shed  until  he  has  grown  a  moustache,  and  bribing  him 
io  change  his  name  from  Alfred  Berridge  to  Alphonse  Bonne- 
emme. 

i  The  next  important  item  is,  of  course,  a  motor-car,  in  the 
rhoice  of  which  you  can  not  exercise  too  much  discretion  or 
,oo  sound  a  judgment.  There  are  many  ways  of  acquiring  a 
tar.  The  easiest  way  is  to  watch  the  newspapers  closely  for 
ccounts  of  motor  accidents,  and  immediately  write  or  wire  to 
he  victims,  their  executors,  or  next  of  kin,  and  make  a  suit- 
ble  offer  for  the  car.  In  this  way  you  can  generally  manage 
!o  acquire  a  cheap  machine. 

It  is  well,  however,  to  be  wary  on  this  as  on  all  matters 
hat  concern  motors.  An  uncle  of  mine  happened  to  read  a 
newspaper  report  of  the  dramatic  and  premature  demise  of 
n  American  millionaire  who  had  been  touring  the  Alps  in 
,is  70  h.  p.  Jarrol-Stinkenhauss.  He  at  once  sent  a  picture 
tostcard  to  the  widow,  offering  £200  down  for  the  motor,  a 
kim  which  was  immediately  accepted.  It  was  not  until  the 
fnal  negotiations  for  a  sale  had  been  satisfactorily  concluded 
nd  my  uncle  had  sent  his  check,  that  he  discovered  that 
,ie  car  in  question  had  fallen  down  a  crevasse  in  an  Alpine 
lacier.  There  was  consequently  no  chance  of  his  getting  it 
Intil  the  year  2475  A.  D.,  by  which  time  the  leading  scien- 
Ists  of  Switzerland  calculated  that  the  particular  Alps  in 
■hich  this  car  was  imbedded  would  disgorge  its  prey  into 
lie  valley  below.  Bern?  a  busy  man,  my  uncle  could  not 
jfford  to  wait. 

Mr.  Graham  is  less  confident  in  his  instructions  as 
i)  how  the  motor-car  is  to  be  started;  all  that  he  will 
pmmit  himself  to  is :  "When  the  engine  is  fairly 
[tarted,  run  round  and  spring  lightly  into  the  car,  pull 
ack  (or  forwards,  I  forget  which)  the  handle  you  will 
*e  on  the  right-hand  side,  grasp  the  steering  wheel 
dth  one  hand  and  the  syphon — I  mean  the  siren — 
•ith  the  other,  and  call  loudly  for  help.  The  rest  must 
e  left  to  Providence." 

While  admitting  that  there  are  some  people  who 
irefer  children  to  dogs,  principally  because  no  license 

required  for  the  former,  Mr.  Graham  is  convinced 
lat  the  desire  to  keep  a  dog  is  deeply  rooted  in  human 
ature,  and  consequently  a  "straight  talk"  is  devoted 
>  the  art  of  doing  it  properly: 

There  is  nothing  more  painful  than  being  bitten  in  the 
|g  by  a  dog — except,  of  course,  being  bitten  in  both  legs  by 
,io    dogs.     When    this    accident    occurs,    the     injured     limb 

ould  be  worn  in  a  sling  for  at  least  a  fortnight,  and  the 
'  >g  should  be  blindfolded,  led  outside  the  city  gates,  and 
|  ot   at   daybreak. 

[  A   thing   you   will    often   hear   quite    respectable    people    say 

"Give    a    dog    a   bad    name    and    hang    him."     Never    take 

:  iy  notice  of  a  remark  of  this  sort.     In  the  first  place,  it  is 

lite  unecessary  to  give  a  dog  a  name  at  all,  as  I  know  by 
t-perience.  I  had  a  bull-terrier  once  which  was  a  nameless 
iphan,   nobody's  darling  and  all   the   rest   of  it,   and  had   es- 

ped  from  the  Dogs'  Home  only  fifteen  minutes  before  the 
hbal  chamber  was  to  have  been  nicely  aired  for  its  recep- 
jtn.  It  attached  itself  to  me  in  Battersea  Park  when  I  was 
I  cycling  there  one  Sunday.  I  then  and  there  made  a  pet  of 
|  and  took  it  home,  where  the  house-carpenter  prised  it  off 
1/  calf  with  the  aid  of  an  instrument  which  is  known  in 
Jnerica,   I   believe,  as   a  star-bangled   spanner.     People,    espe- 

illy  ladies,   used   often   to   ask  me,   "What  do   you   call  your 

g?"  and  I  always  replied  quite  truthfully  that  I  did  not 
ill  it  at  all.  I  had  tried  calling  it,  I  explained,  but  as  it 
j  ver   paid    the    slightest    attention,    I    was    at    last    forced    to 

opt  towards  the  sagacious  animal  an  attitude  of  dignified 
I  ence.  There  were  drawbacks  to  this  treatment,  however. 
'  i  one  occasion  the  indignant  father  of  a  small  child,  which 
I'  terrier  happened  to  be  worrying  in  Grosvenor  Square  one 
j  :ernoon,  shouted  out  to  me  quite  sharply,  "Hi,  you!  Call 
f  ur    dog    off    my    Nellie,    can't    you  ?"     I    could    not.     As    I 

inted  out  to  the  man,  he  had  the  advantage  of  me  in  know- 
*l  his  child's  name,  whereas  I  did  not  know  the  name  of  my 

11-terrier;  consequently,  if  any  action  were  to  be  taken  to 
mre  the  situation,  it  was  obviously  for  him  to  call  his  Nellie 
f   my  dog. 

After  the  "straight  talks"  we  have  a  few  essays  on 

iastcrminds,"  including  one  on  Andrew  Carnegie  and 
-,::ibo  Castle.  Mr.  Carnegie  is  described  as  "probably 
ij;  most  American  man  in  England  and  the  most  Eng- 

h  man  in  America.     He  is  certainly  the  most  Scot- 

h  in  both" : 

ivery  one  who  has  paid  a  visit  to  Skibo  Castle,  whether 
the  capacity  of  honored  guest,  as  a  friend  of  the  butler, 
by  paying  Is.  at  the  turnstile,  must  be  struck  by  the 
gnificence  of  this  palatial  residence,  standing  in  its  own 
"k-like  grounds,  within  two  miles  of  the  railway  station, 
:h  spacious  bedrooms,  plenteous  offices,  hot  and  cold  water 


on  every  floor,  electric  light  in  the  basement,  and  all  the 
modern  improvements  and  conveniences. 

The  sea  used  to  come  up  to  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
dining-room  window,  until  the  lord  of  the  manor  objected, 
with  an  eloquence  that  King  Canute  might  well  have  envied. 
Lobsters  could  be  caught  before  breakfast  on  the  lawn,  until 
a  policeman  was  stationed  at  the  garden  gate  with  strict 
orders  only  to  admit  bearers  of  pink  tickets.  Would  that  I 
had  the  time  to  pilot  my  readers  from  end  to  end  of  this 
remarkable  domain!  I  would  lead  them  from  the  library  (a 
free  one,  of  course)  through  an  early  Victorian  boudoir  to 
the  state  bedroom,  which  is  tastefully  decorated  in  a  style 
known,  I  believe,  as  "late  Pullman,"  and  thence  to  the 
billiard-room.  Thereafter,  via  the  swimming  bath  ( where 
guests  are  encouraged  to  emulate  the  methods  of  the  nimble 
dabchick  before  dressing  for  dinner),  we  should  find  our- 
selves in  the  great  hall,  where  a  huge  musical  instrument, 
which  combines  the  sonorous  polyphony  of  the  organ  with  the 
tricyclic  properties  of  the  pianola,  renders  conversation  in- 
audible unless  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  the  megaphones 
thoughtfully  provided  by  a  kindly  host. 

There  is,  however,  one  room  into  which  I  can  not  usher 
you.  As  at  Glamis,  Rufford,  and  the  other  haunted  homes 
of  England  there  is  a  chamber  at  Skibo  which  none  may 
enter.  You  may  implore  me  to  show  you  the  smoking-room  ; 
I  can  not  do  so.  Threats,  entreaties,  all  are  useless.  And  for 
a  very  simple  reason.  There  is  no  smoking-room.  It  does 
not  exist.  Visitors  to  Skibo  Castle  who  wish  to  indulge  in 
the  harmless  luxury  of  a  pipe  must  join  the  gardener  in  the 
tool-shed,  the  coachman  in  the  loose-box,  or  the  odd  man 
in  the  boot-hole,  and  commit  their  pardonable  excesses  in  a 
clandestine  fashion,  far  from  the  eye  of  their  host. 

Among  the  "Dangerous  Trades"  to  which  Mr.  Gra- 
ham next  turns  his  attention  are  cheese-punching, 
bottle-aging,  and  worm-eating,  the  first  being  a  satire 
on  the  holey  nature  of  Gruyere,  the  second  a  disserta 
tion  on  the  mysteries  of  restaurants,  and  the  latter  a 
revelation  of  the  means  taken  to  manufacture  ancient 
furniture.     This  is  from  the  bottle-aging  disquisition 

The  problem  of  ordering  wine  on  such  occasions  is  always 
a  difficult  one.  If  you  are  weak  enough  to  ask  the  wine- 
waiter  for  his  candid  opinion  on  the  subject  he  will  always 
advise  the  selection  of  a  peculiar  brand  of  champagne  called 
Veuve  Laframboise,  of  which  nobody  has  ever  heard,  but  in 
which  he,  being  a  connection  by  marriage  of  the  widow  lady 
who  manufactures  this  particular  decoction,  takes  a  more 
than  usually  intelligent  interest.  I  do  not  propose  to  dis- 
cuss the  relative  merits  of  various  champagnes,  for  a  lecture 
upon  this  expensive  beverage  would  have  little  bearing  upon 
my  subject.  I  intend  only  to  look  upon  the  wine  when  it  is 
red — as,  for  instance,  claret,  burgundy,  beaune,  raspberry- 
vinegar,  etc.,  for  it  is  in  the  perfection  of  such  vintages  as 
these  that  the  passage  of  years  plays  so  prominent  a  part. 
What's  bred  in  the  beaune — but  no  ! 

Looking  carefully  down  the  wine  list  of  the  restaurant,  you 
will  observe  an  item  which  is  conspicuous  by  being  under- 
lined in  red  ink,  thus:  "Chateau  Bonnefemme  .  .  .  (very 
nutty)  .  .  .  1824.  5s.  6d.  per  bot. ;  4s.  per  J^-bot."  If  you 
are  giving  a  dinner  to  your  fiancee  or  to  a  select  circle  of 
city  magnates,  you  will  probably  run  to  a  whole  bot.  and 
hang  the  expense.  If  you  are  merely  dining  with  what  I 
believe  is  technically  known  as  "the  wife,"  a  half  bot.  will  be 
sufficient. 

You  proceed,  therefore,  to  order  it  with  as  lordly  an  air 
as  you  can,  sit  back  in  your  chair  and  commence  eating  olives. 
being  careful  to  throw  the  stones  underneath  the  table  or 
into  the  flower-pot  with  which  the  board  is  adorned,  which 
contains  an  artificial  chrysanthemum  or  a  couple  of  real  live 
daffodils. 

We  will  now  follow  the  wine-waiter  to  the  cellar.  Here  he 
looks  carefully  about  until  his  eye  alights  upon  a  bin  labeled 
"Bonnefemme,  1824."  From  this  he  takes  an  empty  bottle, 
which  he  proceeds  to  fill  with  a  dark  red  fluid  from  a  large 
cask  in  the  corner  bearing  the  legend,  "Cohen  Bros.,  Pim- 
lico.  This  side  up  with  care.  Full  value  given  for  returned 
empties."  Our  waiter  now  places  the  newly  filled  bottle  in  a 
small  basket,  returns  to  the  dining-room,  and  lays  his  burden 
upon  your  table  with  the  patient  smile  of  a  man  from  whom 
none  of  the  mysteries  of  life  are  hidden. 

Popular  English  watering-places  and.  other  resorts 
frequented  by  the  tripper  afford  Mr.  Graham  some  of 
his  best  subjects.  His  first  visit  is  paid  to  Brighton, 
where  he  is  reminded  of  Britannia's  "far-flung  fleet  of 
ocean  tramps,  commanded  by  Norwegians,  manned  by 
Poles,  and  stoked  by  Lascars."  He  also  has  something 
to  say  about  the  philosophy  of  taking"  a  vacation: 

The  popular  ideas  of  enjoyment  differ  vastly.  One  man 
delights  in  stalking  cariboo  in  Central  Africa,  another  hastens 
to  Norway  to  fish  for  reaper,  a  third  hies  him  to  his  native 
heath  and  plays  cricket  on  the  village  green  with  twenty-one 
other  fellows  seven  times  hotter  than  himself.  One  man  takes 
a  walking  tour  in  the  Scilly  Isles  with  a  toothbrush,  a  copy 
of  "The  Open  Road,"  a  change  of  socks  in  his  knapsack,  and 
a  "late  lark  singing"  in  his  heart ;  another  mounts  his  motor- 
bicycle  and  sits  in  a  thorough  draught  for  ten  hours  a  day, 
while  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  Lake  District  flashes  by 
him  unobserved.  But  to  the  majority  of  mankind  the  word 
"holiday"  suggests  a  period  of  complete  repose,  when  the 
tired  breadwinner  may  don  his  oldest  suit  of  flannels  and  sit 
in  the  sun,  with  a  French  novel  in  one  hand,  a  cigar  in  the 
other,  and  in  his  breast  the  strong  determination  to  fall  into 
a  profound  sleep,  from  which  he  may  only  occasionally  awake 
in  time  to  partake  of  that  series  of  Gargantuan  meals  which 
punctuate  the  day  so   pleasantly. 

Where  can  a  holiday-maker  find  a  more  perfect  haven  of 
rest  than  by  the  shores  of  what  Swinburne  has  called  "the 
salt  estranging  sea,"  that  illimitable  ocean  which  is  the 
peculiar  heritage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race?  What  can  be 
pleasanter  than  to  lie  at  full  length  upon  the  yellow  sands, 
listening  to  the  innumerable  laughter  of  the  waves,  while  an 
adjacent  troupe  of  nigger  minstrels  (armed  with  a  har- 
monium) render  the  comic  songs  of  yesteryear  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  make  the  tide  go  out  and  never  come  back,  and 
somebody's  large  black  dog,  which  has  just  triumphantly  re- 
trieved a  walking-stick  from  the  sea,  bounds  up  to  you  and 
shakes   its  sopping  coat   in  your   face. 

Hark !  in  the  distance,  the  shrill  cry  of  the  bumboat- 
woman  advertising  her  modest  wares  to  the  passer-by!  Hark 
again!  the  hoarse  commands  of  some  old  sea  captain  urging 
his  crew  to  scuttle  the  keel,  or  belay,  or  man  the  mizzen 
hatchboom,  or  whatever  is  the  exact  operation  for  putting  nut 
to  sea  ! 

Edinburgh,  as  Mr.  Graham  observes,  has  several  dis- 
appointments for  the  tourist.  One  of  these  is  the  com- 
plete absence  of  kilts,  or  the  absence  of  Scotsmen  in 
kilts: 

Another  mistake  which  strangers  are  apt  to  make  lies  in 
supposing  that  the  good  people  of  Scotland  talk  Scotch.  I 
shall  never  forget  my  surprise  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit 


to  Edinburgh  when  a  policeman  at  the  corner  of  Frederick 
Street,  to  whom  I  pleasantly  remarked  that  it  was  a  "braw, 
bricht  nicht  the  nicht,  whateffer,"  told  me  to  push  off  and 
stop    being   funny. 

If  you  want  to  see  Edinburgh  at  its  best  you  should  walk 
down  Princes  Street  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  This 
is  the  hour  when  the  inhabitants  came  out  in  their  thou- 
sands to  take  the  air,  braw  laddies  and  sonsy  lassies,  wee  bit 
bairns  and  douce  callants,  lairds  and  gudewives.  havering  and 
clavering,  and  wab-wabstering  together.  Losh  !  but  'tis  a 
grand  sight   for  sair  een,   I'll  warrant! 

Here  you  may  observe  the  American  summer  girl  buying  a 
photograph  of  Arthur's  Seat  to  send  home  to  her  beau  in 
Wall  Street.  Here  you  may  note  the  English  spinster  pur- 
chasing a  souvenir  spoon  engraved  with  the  arms  of  the  city, 
or  an  earthenware  porringer  inscribed  with  some  appropriate 
motto,  to  cheer  the  heart  of  her  little  nephew,  Johnnie,  at 
present  studying  dead  or  moribund  languages  in  a  Home  for 
the  Half-Witted  at  Woking. 

Cast  your  thoughts  back  a  century  or  so.  and  in  imagination 
you  can  see  Susannah,  the  beautiful  Lady  Eglinton,  and  her 
seven  lovely  daughters  processing  to  the  Assembly  Rooms  in 
their  sedan  chairs.  Here  in  the  High  Street  is  John  Knox's 
house,  to  which  admittance  can  be  obtained  for  the  modest 
sum  of  twelve  bawbees.  Here,  too,  is  St.  Giles's  Church, 
where  Jenny  Geddes  anticipated  the  drastic  methods  of  the 
modern   militant   suffragette. 

Notwithstanding  the  charms  of  Brighton,  Edinburgh, 
and  other  popular  haunts,  Mr.  Graham  is  convinced 
that  London  is  the  perfect  place  for  a  vacation.  Au- 
gust is  his  favorite  month.  "Then  the  air  is  redolent 
of  a  quiet  peace.  Then  the  streets  are  deserted,  the 
public  gardens  empty": 

The  English  summer  has  many  compensating  advantages. 
At  this  period  of  the  year  is  held  an  exhibition  of  pictures 
in  one  of  the  public  galleries  which  no  true  lover  of  art 
should  miss  seeing.  Here  may  be  noticed  Mr.  Marcus  Stone's 
most  recent  representation  of  maidenhood  in  distress,  or 
giddy  youth  staking  the  family  fortunes  on  the  fall  of  a  dice 
in  an  Elizabethan  room,  the  carpet  of  which  is  thickly  strewn 
with  about  twenty-seven  -  packs  of  playing  cards.  Here,  too. 
you  may  note  the  Hon.  John  Collier's  latest  and  most  cryptic 
contribution  to  this  storehouse  of  modern  art.  while  the 
crowded  and  colossal  canvas  upon  which  Mr.  Sigismund  Goetze 
has  depicted  the  last  and  most  sensational  offspring  of  his 
unfettered  imagination  flares  side  by  side  with  the  marvelous 
portraits  of  his  lady  friends  which  Mr.  Sargent  paints  with 
so   masterly  and   merciless  a  hand. 

There  is,  I  repeat,  no  more  perfect  place  than  this  in  which 
to  spend  the  holidays.  Its  death-rate  is  lower  than  that  of 
any  other  town  boasting  the  same  number  of  inhabitants. 
It  possesses  all  the  glamour  of  Brighton  without  the  glare 
of  that  brilliant  watering-place.  It  is  as  populous  as  Black- 
pool without  being  so  crowded.  During  August  it  is  not 
very  fashionable  perhaps.  But  by  dint  of  lowering  all  the 
blinds  and  making  exclusive  use  of  the  tradesmen's  entrance 
as  a  means  of  ingress  or  egress,  it  is  quite  possible  to  conceal 
from  curious  friends  the  fact  that  one  is  living  there  at  all. 

I  may  be  old-fashioned,  prejudiced,  what  you  will.  But 
year  by  year  the  conviction  is  borne  in  upon  me  with  more 
and  more  certainty  that  this  is  the  only  place  where  a  man 
may  live  happily,  comfortably,  peacefully.  For  this  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  I  am  determined  that  the  summer  of  1910 
shall  be  no  exception  to  my  rule  of  "securing  the  only  true 
ideal  holiday. 

When  the  happy  moment  comes  for  me  to  enjoy  a  brief 
respite  from  the  grinding  labors  of  that  precarious  profession 
to  which  I  am  bound  so  fast  and  so  irrevocably,  the  spot  that 
I  shall  choose  in  which  to  spend  my  holidays  will  be,  as  usual, 
London. 

Finally  there  is  "The  Diary  of  a  Dilettante,"  which 
embraces  many  topics,  and  pays  special  respects  to  the 
less  enjoyable  aspects  of  visits  to  country  houses: 

One  of  the  chief  trials  of  the  country-house  life  is  the 
difficulty  of  adequately  entertaining  or  being  adequately  enter- 
tained. In  a  copy  of  one  of  our  brightest  halfpenny  papers 
which  I  found  in  the  smoking-room  yesterday,  I  came  across 
an  article  suggesting  a  number  of  new  pastimes  peculiarly 
suitable  for  the  long  summer  evenings.  I  cut  it  out  to  show 
to  Lady  Strathbungo,  but  must  reserve  this  for  Monday. 
Among  the  games  which  struck  me  as  most  likely  to  cause 
pleasure  to  a  country-house  party  the  most  attractive  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Frog  Race.  All  that  is  required  for  this  par- 
ticular amusement  is  a  few  wheelbarrows  and  a  lot  of  frogs. 
Wheelbarows  can  always  be  borrowed  from  the  under- 
gardener,  if  he  has  not  gone  home  to  his  dinner,  and  frogs 
may  either  be  found  in  damp  places  or  purchased  at  a  purely 
nominal  price  from  any  respectable  frog  merchant  in  St.  Mar- 
tin's Lane. 

The  procedure  of  the  game  is  as  follows:  The  ladies  of 
the  party  are  lined  up  in  a  row.  each  of  them  being  pro- 
vided with  a  wheelbarrow  containing  four  or  five  frogs.  At  a 
preconcerted  signal  the  barrow-pushers  race  to  a  given  point, 
and  the  one  who  on  arrival  is  found  to  be  in  possession  of 
the  largest  number  of  frogs  is  given  a  prize.  As  the  writer 
of  the  article  points  out,  the  frogs  will  naturally  begin  to 
feel  uneasy  when  the  barrows  start  moving,  and  endeavor  to 
escape  by  leaping  out  over  the  side  or  front,  when  they  will 
perhaps  be  squashed  under  the  wheels  in  a  most  comic  way. 
or  trodden  on  by  some  fair  athlete  with  a  foot  like  a  pon- 
toon. (And,  by  the  by,  the  frogs  must  reach  the  winning- 
post  inside  the  barrow.  It  is  not  permissible  for  a  lady  to 
bring  one  or  more  in  upon  her  heel.1  One  can  readily  im- 
agine the  laughter  that  will  be  caused  by  such  a  sport  as  this, 
which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  amusing  pastimes  I  have 
ever  heard  of.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  so  amusing  for  the  frogs 
as  for  the  onlookers;  but  one  can  not  hope  to  please  e\<jr\ 
body. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  added  that  Mr.  Graham  has 
something  to  say  about  "The  Stately  Homes  of  Eng- 
land," one  of  which  is  in  the  occupancy  of  the  author's 
friend,  Colonel  Vipont.  whom  he  first  met  selling  pea- 
nuts and  chewing-gum  in  a  Pullman,  but  who  has  now 
taken  his  "proper  place  in  London  society."  Probably. 
however,  enough  has  been  cited  to  prove  whether  "The 
Roister  Book"  should  find  a  place  beneath  every  pillow. 

The  Bolster  Book.  By  Harry  Graham.  New 
York:    Duffield   &    Co. 

Oscar  F.  Nelson  of  Chicago,  who  has  been  elected 
president    of   the    National     Federation     of     Postoftkc 
Clerks,    was   discharged    from    the    postal    service    last 
July,  charged  with  having  unduly  influenced  legislation 
in  favor  of  postoffice  clerks.      His  election  is  considered 
a    protest   by   the   clerk>   against    the    government   i 
forbidding  them  to  attempt  to  influence  legislation. 
has    previously    been    president    of    the    federal i... 
entered  the  postal  service  in  1899, 
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MR.  PUNCH. 


Apropos  of  the  Late  Cartoonist,  Linley  Samboume. 


Perhaps  the  best  thing  ever  said  about  Punch  has 
not  been  printed  in  its  pages.  "Punch/'  complained  a 
lady  to  Sir  Frank  Burnand,  "is  not  so  good  as  it  used 
to  be,  is  it?"  "Xo.  madam,"  was  the  ready  rejoinder, 
"and  it  never  was." 

Such  is  the  fate  of  all  famous  periodicals.  When 
each  single  issue  is  appraised  by  the  traditions  of  its 
cumulative  past,  it  can  not  fail  to  be  judged  as  "not  so 
good  as  it  used  to  be."  Punch  was  specially  liable  to 
be  estimated  in  that  comparative  manner.  For  what 
Londoner  can  not  remember  its  old  office  window  on 
Fleet  Street,  which  presented  to  the  passer-by  a  choice 
gallery  of  its  most  famous  pictures?  That  long  stretch 
of  shop-front,  which  began  on  Fleet  Street  and  turned 
round  the  corner  into  a  quiet  court,  held  an  array  of 
cartoons  and  social  sketches  such  as  always  com- 
manded a  group  of  amused  spectators.  There  could 
be  seen  the  quaint  drawing  of  a  London  policeman 
interrogating  a  cab-driver  seated  on  the  box  of  his 
four-wheeler  and  holding  the  reins  of  an  attenuated 
horse.  "  'Ello,  cabby,  going  to  get  a  new  'orse?" 
"Wot  yer  mean?"  "I  see  youve  got  the  framework 
already."  Or  close  by  there  was  the  sketch  of  a  door- 
end  of  a  'bus.  with  the  conductor  in  converse  with  the 
angry  old  lady  inside  who  protested  that  she  had  paid 
her  fare,  and  that  the  conductor  had  dropped  the  coin 
down  the  slot  of  the  window.  "Well,  d'think  I'm 
going  to  turn  th*  bloomin'  'bus  upside  down  for  six- 
pence?" 

But  these  and  countless  other  pictorial  witticisms  of 
daily  life  in  London  were  inconsidered  trifles  com- 
pared with  the  cartoons  which  dealt  with  national  and 
world-important  issues.  Those  cartoons  often  took  the 
Londoner  in  thought  far  away  from  his  own  narrow 
and  crowded  streets.  There  was,  for  example,  that 
stately  tribute  to  the  dead  Lincoln  from  Tenniel's  pen, 
depicting  the  figure  of  Britannia  laying  a  wreath  on 
Lincoln's  bier,  while  not  far  away  hung  that  other  his- 
toric cartoon  of  "Dropping  the  Pilot,"  which  sums  up 
in  one  telling  episode  the  tragic  climax  of  Bismarck's 
career.  From  manv  another  drawing  the  Hebraic  fea- 
tures of  D'Israeli  greeted  the  onlooker  in  a  multitude 
of  guises,  varied  by  presentments  of  his  great  political 
rival.  Gladstone,  depicted  as  a  tree-feller,  or  Mrs. 
Gummidge.  or  a  mountebank,  or  what  not. 

Even  the  most  uninstructed  in  draughtsmanship 
could  not  fail  to  note  that  as  compared  with  the  car- 
toons dating  prior  to  1884  the  picture  entitled  "A  Mid- 
summer Pantomime"  struck  a  different  note.  It  repre- 
sented the  work  of  6ne  who  was  not  exactly  a  new- 
comer to  Punch,  for  he  had  been  associated  with  the 
paper  for  some  seventeen  years,  but  it  was  an  innova- 
tion for  its  draughtsman  to  be  given  the  place  of  honor 
as  chief  cartoonist.  Down  in  the  corner,  in  neat  and 
flowing  penmanship,  the  curious  might  read  the  signa- 
ture of  "Linley  Sambourne." 

Forty-three  years  have  passed  away  since  Linley 
Sambourne  first  gained  admission  to  the  pages  of 
Punch,  a  distinction  he  attained  in  his  twenty-second 
year.  A  cockney  by  birth,  for  he  was  born  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  firm  of 
marine  engineers,  and  thus  in  a  mechanical  way  was 
afforded  full  scope  for  his  passion  for  drawing.  One 
day,  however,  he  varied  the  routine  of  his  office  work 
by  attempting  a  cariature  of  the  head  of  his  firm,  and 
was  caught  in  the  act  by  his  model.  Instead  of  being 
wroth,  the  principal  said,  "You  are  not  in  your  right 
place:  you  ought  to  be  on  Punch."  "Yes,  sir,"  rejoined 
the  culprit,  "but  how  am  I  to  get  there?"  "Why,  I 
will  give  you  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  editor, 
Mark  Lemon,  my  old  friend."  He  did  more;  he  sent 
Lemon  the  caricature  of  himself  with  his  letter,  and  the 
two  documents  resulted  in  Sambourne's  engagement. 
All  that  was  in  1867,  and  from  that  date  to  his  recent 
death  Sambourne  has  been  closely  associated  with  the 
fortunes  of  England's  leading  journal  of  humor. 

Seventeen  years  later,  in  1884,  Sambourne  was  ap- 
pointed second  cartoonist,  a  promotion  which  accounted 
for  that  "A  Midsummer  Pantomime"  already  men- 
tioned, drawn  when  Tenniel  was  on  vacation.  Since 
1901.  when  the  veteran  and  still  living  Tenniel  retired, 
Sambourne  had  held  the  position  of  chief  cartoonist, 
his  last  notable  drawing  being  "A  Pleasure  Deferred." 
depicting  the  Budget  as  a  modern  Guy  Fawkes  intent 
upon  blowing  up  the  House  of  Lords. 

Never  has  Punch  had  a  more  conscientious  artist. 
His  early  training  was  no  doubt  largely  responsible  for 
the  firmness  and  clearness  of  his  drawing,  but  he  never 
allowed  himself  to  grow  careless  in  conception  or  exe- 
cution. As  Matthew  Arnold  said  in  another  sense,  he 
drew  with  his  eye  on  the  object.  "It  does  irritate  me 
so,"  he  once  remarked,  "when  people  say.  'I  dare  say 
you  knock  off  your  sketches  very  quickly.'  I  do  noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  Often  I  spend  hours  in  investigating 
a  point  before  I  begin  to  draw."  It  was  wholly  in 
keeping  with  that  painstaking  spirit  that  Sambourne 
was  wont  for  years  to  visit  the  Zoo  twice  a  week  to 
make  studies  of  animals  direct  from  the  model,  and  that 
:.i  one  case  he  frequented  the  Zoo  for  fourteen  days 
;n  succession  in  order  to  catch  a  lion  in  the  act  of 
yawning.  LTnlike  so  many  artists  who  revile  photogra- 
phy and  at  the  same  time  have  secret  drawers  packed 
vith  photographs,  Sambourne  never  hesitated  to  admit 
nis  indebtedness  to  the  records  of  the  camera.  "I 
have,"  he  frankly  confessed,  "a  very  large  collection 


of  photographs,  both  of  figures  and  of  an  almost  end- 
less variety  of  scenes  that  may  serve  as  accessories,  or 
foregrounds,  or  backgrounds."  The  result  is  that 
when  Sambourne  placed  his  figures  amid  existing  en- 
vironments, as  at  a  doorway  of  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment or  elsewhere,  one  could  always  depend  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  scene.  And  his  devotion  to  the  Zoo 
accounted  for  the  faithfulness  of  his  natural  history  in 
his  famous  drawings  for  Charles  Kingsley's  "Water 
Babies."  It  has  been  well  claimed  that  his  drawings 
of  the  salmon  and  seabirds  in  that  book  have  become 
classics,  while  many  of  the  other  designs  are  replete 
with  poetic  beauty. 

Of  course  Sambourne.  like  Dana  Gibson,  Du 
Maurier.  and  others,  created  his  own  type  of  female 
beauty,  and  it  was  in  harmony  with  the  artist's  own 
partialities  that  she  should  be  a  woman  suggestive  of 
the  out-door  life.  For  he  was  a  devotee  of  tennis,  and 
golf,  and  fishing,  and  especially  riding.  Perhaps  he 
was  never  so  fully  the  "jolly,  jovial  Linley"  of  his 
friends  as  when  on  horseback,  making  excursions  with 
one  or  other  member  of  the  "Two  Pins"  Club — so 
named  after  John  Gil-pin  and  Dick  Tur-pin — to  which 
he  belonged. 

Doubtless  there  will  be  many  old  ladies  and  others 
who,  missing  the  natty  signature  of  "Linley  Sam- 
bourne." will  aver  that  Punch  is  "not  so  good  as  it  used 
to  be,"  but  the  appointment  of  Bernard  Partridge  as 
the  new  chief  cartoonist  is  sufficient  assurance  that  the 
Charivari  of  Great  Britain  will  be  fully  as  representa- 
tive and  entertaining  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  A  journal  which  has  survived  the  loss  of  Thack- 
eray. Mark  Lemon,  Douglas  Jerrold.  Leech.  Keene, 
Tenniel.  and  Raven  Hill  has  established  its  independ- 
ence of  any  writer  or  artist.  Piccadilly. 

London,  September  3,  1910. 


Camilla,  the  Amazon  queen  of  the  Yolscians,  has 
been  purged  of  the  suspicion  that  she  was  merely  a 
poetic  figment  of  Yirgil's  imagination  by  the  discovery 
at  Belmonte.  by  Professor  Dall  Osso,  of  the  sepulchres 
of  the  two  women  warriors.  The  discovery  was  re- 
ported briefly  by  telegraph,  but  now  further  details 
are  available  of  the  women  who  fought  and  died  eight 
centuries  before  the  time  of  Christ.  The  district  which 
is  being  excavated  is  rich  in  relics  of  old  Etruria,  and 
the  existence  of  Amazons  there  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  two  women  whose  remains  have  been  dis- 
covered were  buried  in  their  panoply  of  war  beneath 
their  chariots  in  exactlv  the  same  way  as  the  fighting 
men  whose  skeletons  have  been  unearthed.  The  first 
Amazon  tomb  which  the  professor  opened  was  fifteen 
feet  long,  eight  feet  wide,  and  ten  feet  deep.  The  two- 
horsed  chariot  which  shrouded  the  skeleton  was  orna- 
mented with  bronze  and  iron,  the  yoke  was  metaled  and 
the  bronze  bits  of  the  horses  were  still  intact. 


It  is  more  than  140  years  since  the  famous  "Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica"  was  first  planned  by  "a  Society  of 
Gentlemen  in  Scotland."  The  first  edition  began  to 
appear  in  1768,  and  was  completed,  in  three  volumes, 
in  1771.  The  publishers  were  Colin  MacFarquhar — 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  real  originator  of  the  work 
— and  Andrew  Bell;  they  had  the  assistance  as  editor 
of  William  Smellie,  an  Edinburgh  printer  of  wide  and 
varied  learning.  The  plan  of  the  new  work  differed 
from  that  used  in  any  earlier  encyclopaedia  by  combin- 
ing the  method  of  Dennis  de  Coetlogon  (1745)  with 
that  then  in  common  use — on  the  one  hand  keeping 
important  subjects  together,  and  on  the  other  facili- 
tating reference  by  numerous  separate  articles  under 
alphabetical  headings.  This  novel  and  convenient  plan 
has  been  adopted  by  practically  every  encyclopaedia  of 
importance.  The  same  publishers,  with  James  Tyler 
as  editor,  issued  the  second  edition,  in  ten  volumes, 
from  1777  to  1784. 

It  is  making  a  large  assumption  to  suppose  that  a 
safe  aeroplane  can  be  evolved,  but  if  it  is  once  given  to 
the  public  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  aviation  will 
within  a  few  years  become  a  dangerous  rival  to  auto- 
mobiling  as  an  amusement  (remarks  the  Springfield 
Republican).  The  cost  is  at  present  rather  greater,  but 
should  be  considerably  less  when  the  manufacture  is 
standardized  and  done  on  a  large  scale.  At  present  the 
usual  ccst  is  about  $3000.  but  some  experts  estimate 
that  a  good  small  machine  could  be  made  for  $300 — a 
touring  car  for  the  whole  family  might  cost  twice  as 
much.  The  engine  power  needed  would  be  higher,  but 
the  average  speed  would  be  greater,  and  the  distance 
between  points  much  less  because  taken  in  a  straight 
line.  The  services  of  an  aviator  would  be  at  first  very 
much  more  costly  than  those  of  a  chauffeur,  but  this 
difference  would  rapidly  decrease  as  the  number  of  ex- 
perts grows  and  the  demand  for  exhibition  decreases. 


Frank  M.  Dennis,  a  Xew  York  banker  and  yachts- 
man, is  building  an  eighty-foot  motor-boat  on  which  he 
will  cruise  direct  from  Xew  York  City,  across  mid- 
Atlantic,  to  the  English  Channel,  thence  by  way  of  the 
Seine  and  the  Seine  canals  into  Paris.  An  attempt  on 
the  part  of  a  German  motor-boat  to  accomplish  this 
feat  resulted  a  short  time  ago  in  the  failure  of  the 
gasoline  supply  four  days  out  and  the  rest  of  the  voyage 
had  to  be  made  under  sail.  Mr.  Dennis's  boat  will 
carry  3500  gallons  of  gasoline  in  the  tanks  along  over 
the  keel,  compartmented  so  as  to  prevent  any  consider- 
able leakage,  even  should  the  hull  be  pierced. 


'IN  A  BARREN  AND  DRY  LAND.' 


The  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun  fell  far  aslant,  lightin 
up  the  west  windows  of  the  little  shack  with  a  merci 
less  glow  of  red.  The  heat  shimmered  in  the  dus 
clouds  that  clung  close  to  the  ground  in  palpitating 
suffocating  waves.  Under  the  single  umbrella  tree  o 
scraggly  growth,  which  partially  sheltered  the  hous< 
was  spread  an  old  frayed  quilt.  On  the  quilt  lay 
baby  under  a  cover  of  mosquito  netting. 

From  the  house  came  the  sizzle  of  frying  meat  an 
the  mingled  odors  of  bacon  and  corn  bread.  Presentl 
a  woman  appeared  in  the  door.  She  shaded  her  eye 
with  her  hand  and  peered  down  the  hot,  white  wago: 
trail  that  -stretched  away  to  the  washed-out  blue  hori 
zon.  To  the  south  a  thicker  cloud  of  dust  move 
steadily  along  the  road.  The  baby  whimpered  fret 
fully,  and  the  woman,  shuffling  down  the  dusty  pat 
and  across  the  strip  of  dried  foxtail,  drew  off  the  net 
ting  and  soothed  the  little  one  with  practiced  touch 

Wearily  she  dragged  back  to  the  steps  and  crouche 
there  in  a  heap,  the  child  still  in  her  arms.  The  dus 
cloud  grew  larger,  but  the  woman  was  not  watchin 
it — she  was  gazing  straight  out  at  the  eastern  horizor 
beyond  the  low-hanging  dust,  to  where  a  clump 
willows  made  a  cool  green  above  the  wearying  glow  c 
yellow.  Her  mental  vision  saw  clearly  the  pictur 
there — a  cool,  small  ditch,  flowing  lazily  between  th 
willowed  banks,  water  flies  dimpling  the  surface  of  th 
stream;  from  bank  to  bank  a  foot  bridge,  beyond  tha 
a  path,  and  beyond  that  a  house,  small,  it  is  true,  bv 
glorious  to  her  starved  eyes  in  its  whitewash  an 
leafy  shelter.  In  the  door  of  that  cool,  white  hous 
stood  a  woman,  neat  and  restful  in  her  pale  blue  calicc 
The  woman  on  the  steps  of  the  little  brown  shac 
passed  the  back  of  her  hand  across  her  eyes,  rose  an 
went  into  the  house.  Carefully,  yet  without  tendei 
ness,  she  laid  the  baby  down  in  his  crib  and  bent  ove 
the  stove.  Outside  the  cloud  of  dust  turned  in  towar 
the  barn. 

The  doorway  darkened  and  a  man  entered,  followe 
by  four  boys,  the  eldest  perhaps  fifteen.  "Suppe 
ready,  Jen?"  growled  the  man.  The  answer  was  give 
in  a  colorless  voice  devoid  even  of  the  irritation  of 
tired  woman  who  has  kept  a  meal  hot  long  past  til 
appointed  time.  The  chairs  scraped  on  the  bare  floe 
as  the  boys  drew  up  to  the  meal.  "Jen"  served.  Thei 
was  a  place  set  for  her,  but  she  was  seldom  in  it.  an 
when  she  did  sit  down  she  only  crumbled  a  piece 
corn  bread  on  her  plate.  Twice  she  caught  her  breat 
as  though  to  speak,  hesitated,  closed  her  lips,  an 
crumbled  the  bread  again.  At  last,  however,  she  spok' 
the  words  tumbling  over  each  other  in  her  fear  le: 
the  courage  to  utter  them  should  fail  her.  "Jim,"  sr 
said,  "did  you  bring  that  blue  calico  from  Lovett's 

"Xo."  the  man  drawled.  "I  didn't.  I  guess  you  ail 
needin'  that  ther  calico  for  a  piece  yet — 'n  anyho 
that  light  blue'!!  fade  too  quick.  There  was  fres 
cherries  in  town,  'n  I  brought  some  home  so's  we  c 
have  some  stewed  this  winter." 

His   wife  made  no  reply,  but  rose,   stacked   up  tr 
dishes  and  took  them  to  the  bench  over  which   hun 
two  tin  dishpans.     Xo  one  offered  to  help.     Finally  sr 
asked,   "Where's  the  cherries?     I   may's  well   put   ' 
up  tonight.     I'll  have  my  hands  full  tomorrow." 

The  man  and  the  boys  shambled  outside,  the  man 
smoke   and   read   the   weekly   newspaper,   the   boys 
tumble  about  under  the  scraggly  umbrella.     One  of  tl 
boys  had  a  mouth  organ  which  he  was  learning  to  pla 
The  strains  of  a  wobbly  "Home,  Sweet  Home''  can 
in  to  the  woman  in  the  hot  kitchen. 

She  worked  quickly,  with  the  speed  of  one  who 
"going  on  her  nerves,"  and  by  the  time  Jim  had  goi 
to   bed  ten   quarts   of   cherries   were   standing  on   tl    ' 
bench  under  the   south   window   and  the  kitchen   w: 
tidy  again.     Then  she  went  to  the  room  from  whi 
the  snores  of  Jim  came  resonantly.     She  leaned  ovi 
the  baby's   crib  and  kissed  the  moist,   white   forehea 
and  then  one  dimpled  hand.     "Ef  you'd  a  been  a  girl 
she  whispered,  "I  don't  think  I'd  do  what  I'm  a  goi 
to,  but  I  can't  stand  any  more  men  folks,  an'  I  know  tl 
one  that's  comin'  is  goin'  t'  be  a  boy."     Then  she  w 
outside    and    threw    herself    on    the    quilt    under    tl 
scraggly  umbrella  tree.     The  stars  quieted  her  and 
last  she  fell  asleep. 

Some  two  hours  later  she  awakened,  slipped  in  tl 
back  way,  but  returned  presently,  and  started  off  aero 
the  fields  straight  for  the  patch  of  green.  There  w. 
a  late  moon,  but  she  stumbled  as  she  walked  over  tl  k 
rough  ground.  Once  she  fell  and  lay  prone  for  a  fe 
moments.  Then  she  rose  to  her  knees  and  grop* 
wildly  over  the  ground.  At  last,  with  a  sob.  she  caug  i 
up  something  and  went  on  again.  Towards  dawn  si 
reached  the  willow  trees  by  the  ditch.  But  she  did  n 
cross  the  footboard,  nor  go  up  the  path.  Instead  s 
followed  the  bank,  plodding  on  till  the  sun  rose. 

As  the  great  red  ball  came  up.  promising  another  d: 
of  San  Joaquin  summer  torture,  the  woman  stoppi 
faced  it  a  moment,  swallowed  something  which  she  h: 
held  all  this  time  in  her  clenched  hand  and  then  wait 
forward  again.     After  a  while  she  began  to  stumb    t 
At  last  she  lay  down  on  the  moist  bank  of  the  strea 
under  a  willow  tree.     The  sun  rose  higher  and  high™ 
but  she  did  not  stir.     It  struck  through  the  branch  I 
of  the  tree,  flecking  her  faded  red  calico  with  light  ai 
shade,  and  bringing  out  golden  tints  in  the  dull  bro\ 
hair.     But  the  shade  of  the  willow  was  upon  tier  a 
she  lay  still.  Anna  Louise  Barney. 

San  Francisco,  September,  1910. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


A  Successful  Wife. 

Esther  was  a  great  success.  She  was  a 
success  as  a  stenographer.  Beginning  at 
'five  per,"  salary  while  you  learn,  and  all 
;hat,  she  soon  had  the  ball  at  her  feet  to  the 
:une  of  twelve  hundred  a  year.  Then  her 
:roubles  began ;  Mr.  Falsworth,  otherwise 
'Will,"  was  the  first  of  them,  a  magnate  of 
jome  kind,  whose  wife  consisted  mostly  of 
i  pair  of  pretty  slippers  and  a  passion  for 
board  meetings.  "Will"  couldn't  stand  it. 
'I  married  some  one,  Esther,  but  I  didn't 
get  a  woman.  I  want  a  woman  for  a  wife. 
Every  decent  human  wants  the  same  thing." 
5o  "Will"  made  proposals;  wanted  Esther  to 
lie  away  with  him  o'er  the  seas,  or  any- 
where else  she  pleased.  But  Esther,  for  all 
the  glibness  with  which  "Will"  slipped  from 
ler  tongue,  was  determined  to  be  as  much 
ibove   reproach   as  Qesar's  wife. 

Then  there  was  Senator  Bellars.  Not  that 
le  wanted  to  hie  away  o'er  the  seas.  Far 
from  it.  He  had  a  "hard,  loud  voice,"  and  a 
hard  if  not  a  loud  heart.  But  be  was  shrewd 
tto  boot ;  recognized  Esther's  incomparable 
value  as  a  stenographer,  and  desired  her  as 
private  secretary  at  two  hundred  per  month. 
Esther  declined  ;  perhaps  because  the  position 
jtvas  limited  to  "three  months."  But  the  sena- 
tor's reprobate  nephew,  one  Stephen  Kirkland, 
■rtad  better  luck.  He  had  gone  the  pace ; 
hadn't  "been  to  sleep  sober  for  a  century," 
and  so  on.  Esther  changed  all  that.  He 
^<ept  "straight"  for  a  whole  eight  months  to 
tell  her  of  her  magnetic  charm,  and  ask  her, 
'What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me?"  Was 
jshe  going  to  see  him  through  ?  Esther  was. 
And  the  rest  of  the  story  tells  how  she  kept 
her  word. 

,    A     Successful     Wife.     By     G.      Dorset.     New 
York:    Harper   &   Brothers;    $1.50. 


Petticoat  Rule. 
'  Famous  and  infamous  personages  hold  the 
titage  of  this  novel:  Louis  the  Well-Beloved, 
'Mme.  de  Pompadour,  the  Young  Pretender, 
Und  many  more.  And  the  atmosphere  is  akin 
ko  that  of  the  banquet  hall  of  the  first  chap- 
ter: "Heavy  with  the  fumes  of  past  good 
,;heer,  and  the  scent  of  a  thousand  roses 
itading  beneath  the  glare  of  innumerable  wax 
;andles."  Much  pains  have  evidently  gone 
,:o  the  "getting  up"  of  the  story's  setting,  but 
;he  pen  which  gave  a  charm  to  "The  Scarlet 
'Pimpernel''  seems  to  have  lost  something  of 
its  cunning.  For  this  study  of  the  influence 
hi  women  in  the  affairs  of  France  and  Eu- 
rope is  painfully  artificial,  and  most  of  the 
:haracters  are  little  better  than  lay  figures. 
Again  and  again  it  is  insisted  that  Mme.  de 
Pompadour  maintained  her  hold  upon  Louis 
!ay  her  sprightly  wit,  but  unhappily  the  wit 
is  never  forthcoming.  Nor  does  the  reader 
gain  an  idea  of  the  woman's  charm  at  all 
measurable  to  the  claims  made  on  her  behalf. 
There  is  a  plentiful  crop  of  intrigues,  and  the 
inevitable  duel  is  not  overlooked. 

Petticoat     Rule.     By     Baroness     Orczy.     New 
.York:   George  H.  Doran   Company;  $1.20  net. 


Deep  in  Piney  "Woods, 
As  an  attempt  to  appeal  to  two  audiences 
Mr.  Church's  story  is  a  model  of  expediency. 
On  a  first  glance  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
Southern  novel  written  for  Northern  con- 
sumption. For  when  Major  Claiborne  of 
South  Georgia,  owner  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  pine  forest  and  consequently  a  producer 
of  turpentine  on  a  large  scale,  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  dismiss  a  Southerner  from  the  con- 
trol of  his  business'  and  call  in  an  expert  from 
New  York,  it  looks  as  though  the  North  is 
to  win  hands  down.  And  Brett  Reed,  the 
expert  in  question,  is  not  long  in  making 
good.  He  brings  the  niggers  to  discipline 
such  as  had  been  unknown  for  many  a  day, 
and  then  works  the  stills  on  such  scientific 
principles  that  their  output  rapidly  increases. 
And  all  this  the  work  of  a  Yankee!  And 
nvith  a  Southern  girl,  Savannah  Claiborne, 
hovering  in  the  background  as  a  prize !  But 
at  this  point  Mr.  Church  turns  the  trick  of 
his  little  plot ;  Brett  Reed  was  a  Kentuckian. 
So  after  all  this  is  a  Southern  story  for 
Southern  consumption.  Yet  there  are  prob- 
ably many  Northerners  and  others  who  will 
take  an  interest  in  Reed's  efforts  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos,  defeat  the  villain  of  the 
plot,  and  win  Savannah  as  his  bride.  Espe- 
cially as  the  story  conveys  much  information 
about  the  turpentine  industry  and  depicts 
some  phases  of  Voodoo  worship  among  the 
negroes. 

Deep    in     Piney     Woods.     By    J.     W.     Church. 
New  York:   Thomas  Y.   Crowell  &  Co.;   $1.20  net. 


Real  Letters  of  a  Real  Girl. 

1  Army  life  from  its  social  side  as  it  is 
colored  by  experiences  on  a  transport  and 
duty    in    the    Philippines    is    depicted    in    this 

:  lively  little  book.  It  is  in  the  form  of  letters 
from    Beth,   the    wife   of   an    officer,    and   tells 

,  the  incidents  of  a  nine  weeks'  trip  from  New 

,  York  to  Manila  Bay  via  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
Aden,  and  Ceylon.  The  letters  are  exceed- 
ingly sprightly,  but  also  informing  in  an 
attractive  manner,  while  the  interest  of  the 
reader  is  enhanced  by  Beth's  efforts  to  find 
a  husband  for  her  cousin  at  home.     The  pic- 


tures of  life  in  the  Mariquina  Valley  are 
well  done,  and  the  journey  home  enables  re- 
spects to  be  paid  to  Honolulu,  San  Francisco, 
and  Hot  Springs.  No  doubt  these  letters 
would  hardly  have  been  written  had  it  not 
been  for  the  success  of  "The  Lady  of  the 
Decoration,"  but   they   were   worth   writing. 

Real      Letters     of    a    Real    Girl.     By    Betty. 
Boston:   The   C.    M.    Clark   Publishing  Company. 


Rambles  with   an  American. 

James  C.  Fairfield,  of  Chicago,  is  the 
American  whom  Mr.  Tearle  takes  on  the 
rambles  described  in  this  volume.  It  was  a 
pity  he  did  not  make  his  journeys  alone. 
For  Mr.  Fairfield's  presence  impelled  Mr. 
Tearle  to  impart  his  knowledge  of  famous 
haunts  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  and  his  dia- 
logue is  of  the  crudest  description.  In  spite 
of  Mr.  Fairfield's  presence,  the  reader  will 
hardly  be  able  to  visualize  the  visitor  from 
Chicago,  save,  perhaps,  when  the  sight  of 
the  Child's  fountain  at  Stratford  makes  him 
exclaim,  "I  feel  an  uncontrollable  desire  to 
take  a  glass  of  beer." 

While  the  shade  of  Dickens  hovers  over 
most  of  these  pages,  there  are  other  immor- 
tals who  are  in  evidence  during  the  rambles. 
Shakespeare  dominates  the  pages  devoted  to 
the  Bankside  and  Stratford,  while  elsewhere 
efforts  are  made  to  retrace  the  earthly  foot- 
steps of  Goldsmith,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
But  the  rambles  ever  return  to  Dickens,  just 
as  they  begin  with  him  at  Hatton  Garden 
and  the  Marshalsea,  and  conclude  with  him 
at  Rochester  and  Gadshill.  It  may  be  freely 
admitted  that  Mr.  Tearle  has  gleaned  far  and 
wide  for  his  information,  but  his  manner  of 
presentation  is  not  attractive.  The  volume 
is  illustrated  from  old  prints  and  modern 
photographs. 

Rambles  with  an  American.  By  Christian 
Tearle.     New   York:    Duffield  &    Co. 


Memoirs  of  the  Duchesse  de  Dino. 

Although  covering  a  period  of  but  four 
years,  from  1836  to  1840,  this  new  install- 
ment is  full  of  interest  and  introduces  many 
famous  persons  and  places.  There  is  a  pa- 
thetic story  of  the  first  Napoleon.  "Mar- 
chand  often  spoke  to  M.  Mignet  of  Napoleon's 
last  moments,  of  the  loneliness  and  emptiness 
of  his  life;  in  illustration,  he  said  that  one 
evening  when  the  emperor,  who  was  then  very 
ill,  was  in  bed,  he  pointed  to  the  foot  of  the 
bed  and  said  to  him ;  'Marchand,  sit  down 
there  and  tell  me  something.'  Marchand  said 
to  him:  'Dear  me,  sire,  what  can  I  tell  you 
who  have  done  and  seen  so  much  ?'  'Tell 
me  about  your  youth ;  that  will  be  simple  and 
true,  and  will  interest  me,'  replied  the  em- 
peror." 

Of  course  there  is  much  in  this  volume 
about  Talleyrand,  who  "often  said  that  a 
politician  to  complete  his  education  should 
certainly  go  to  America,  as  a  distant  point 
of  view  from  which  to  judge  old  Europe." 
The  duchess  gossips  on  in  the  most  informal, 
pleasant,  yet  informing  manner,  throwing  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  people  and  manners  of 
her  time.  She  mingled,  of  course,  in  the 
highest  society  of  her  day,  but  it  is  clear 
that  her  inclinations  were  toward  a  simpler 
life,  and  her  visits  to  Paris  make  her  "sadder 
than  ever"  ;  she  longed  for  "the  quiet  of  the 
country,  the  restfulness  of  the  fields,  time  to 
think  and  reflect."  It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
to  come  upon  such  a  confession  as  this :  "I 
had  several  times  glanced  at  the  'Imitation 
of  Jesus  Christ.'  Whether  it  was  that  my 
knowledge  of  others  and  myself  was  only 
superficial  or  that  my  mind  was  ill-prepared 
and  too  wandering,  I  had  seen  no  great  dif- 
ference between  this  famous  work  and  the 
'Journee  du  Chretien'  and  the  'Petit  Parois- 
sien.'  I  had  often  been  surprised  at  the 
great  reputation  which  this  book  enjoyed,  but 
had  never  found  any  pleasure  in  reading  it. 
Chance  led  me  to  open  it  the  other  day  with 
Pauline ;  the  first  lines  caught  my  attention, 
and  I  have  been  reading  it  with  ever-increas- 
ing admiration.  What  intellectual  power  be- 
neath the  highest  simplicity  of  form  !  What 
profound  knowledge  of  the  deepest  recesses 
of  the  human  heart!"  This  note  of  growing 
detachment  from  life  is  often  struck  by  the 
writer,  giving  a  pensive  contrast  to  the  doings 
and  sayings  of  that  court  life  which  often  en- 
gaged her  competent  pen. 

Memoirs  of  the  Duchesse  de  Dino.  1836- 
1840.  Edited  by  the  Princess  Radziwill.  Sec- 
ond series.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$2.50  net. 

The  Tragedy  of  Hamlet. 

Among  the  topics  discussed  by  Mr.  Frank 
are  "The  Purport  of  the  Ghost,"  "Hamlet's 
Mental  Transformation,"  "The  Fate  of 
Ophelia,"  and  "Was  Hamlet  Insane?"  With 
regard  to  the  ghost  he  makes  a  strong  point 
of  the  fact  that  in  "Hamlet"  it  is  objective, 
that  is,  seen  by  several  individuals,  whereas 
in  other  plays  Shakespeare  makes  his  ghost 
subjective,  for  even  in  "Macbeth"  the  appa- 
rition is  seen  only  by  Macbeth.  Hence  Mr. 
Frank's  conclusion  that  "it  is  a  profound  psy- 
chological phenomenon,  and  I  can  not  but 
marvel  that  Shakespeare  seemed  so  far  to 
foresee  the  discoveries  of  science  as  to  have 
anticipated  them  by  three  centuries  or  more." 

On  that  other  problem  which  has  so  vexed 
the    commentators — that    is,    whether    Hamlet 


was  really  insane  or  merely  simulated  in- 
sanity, Mr.  Frank  argues  that  "in  intellect, 
untouched  by  the  palsy  of  disease,  his  mind 
can  think  and  reason  with  the  best ;  but  in 
will,  sore  and  afflicted,  because  of  the  most 
grievous  torture  that  can  agonize  a  human 
soul.  He  is,  when  swept  into  the  tempest 
of  his  passion — while  awhirl  in  the  maelstrom 
of  his  malady — irresponsible  for  his  deeds, 
whose  foulest  must  be  overloked  by  us  with 
what  charity  we  bestow  upon  a  madman  ;  yet 
in  whom,  when  restored,  we  discern  again 
the  brow  of  honor  and  the  visage  of  integ- 
rity." An  interesting  feature  of  the  volume 
is  the  reproduction  of  the  portraits  of  twelve 
famous  actors  who  have  played  the  title-role 
of  the  play. 

The    Tragedy    of    Hamlet.     By    Henry    Frank. 
Boston:   Sherman,    French   &   Co.;   $1.50  net. 


The  Public  Domain  and  Democracy. 

In  this  study  of  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  problems  of  the  United  States  so  far 
as  they  have  been  conditioned  by  Western 
development,  Mr.  Hill  notes  that  the  impor- 
tance of  population  movements  consists  in  the 
fact  that  they  have  created  a  condition  of 
successive  changes,  social  instability,  and  so- 
cial, economic,  and  political  restlessness.  All 
the  time  two  processes  have  been  at  work,  the 
one  making  for  the  strengthening  and  per- 
petuation of  the  democratic  ideal,  the  other 
having  a  tendency  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Mr.  Hill  deals  with  the  Westward  movement, 
with  democracy  and  equality  in  Western  life, 
and  with  individualism  and  public  domain. 

Among  the  conclusions  reached  by  Mr.  Hill 
as  the  result  of  his  careful  researches  are : 

Frontiers  and  frontier  periods  are  places 
and  times  of  great  social  instability  where 
and  when  fundamental  and  social  adjustments 
take  place. 

Democracy,  per  se.  does  not  mean  or  essen- 
tially insure  ideals  of  human  liberty  unless 
with  it  are  established  form  of  social  control 
to   insure   substantial  equality. 

Since  the  final  struggle  for  human  liberty 
is  to  be  chiefly  fought  out  in  the  economic 
field,  and  this  in  reality  will  determine  in  the 
last  analysis  the  other  forms  of  liberty,  the 
distribution  of  the  nation's  public  domain  may 
be  regarded  with  a  degree  of  real  solicitude. 

All  other  things  considered,  the  greater  the 
social  heterogeneity,  the  greater  the  need  of 
control  and  coercion  ;  the  greater  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  liberty  or  individualism, 
also  the  greater  the  need  of  regulation. 

The  Public  Domain  and  Democracy.  By 
Robert  Tudor  Hill.  New  York:  Columbia  Uni- 
versity;   $2. 

Briefer  Reviews. 
Agreeing  in  a  large  measure  with  those 
critics  who  hold  that  the  teaching  of  litera- 
ture in  our  schools  is  "too  academic,"  C.  N. 
Kendall  has  in  "Travels'  in  History"  (Harper 
&  Brothers ;  50  cents)  selected  some  vivid 
passages  from  several  of  Mark  Twain's  more 
historical  writings  in  the  belief  that  he  is 
one  of  the  writers  who  "interpret  life  with 
vitality  and  reality."  The  selections  have 
been  made  with  care  and  adapted  for  home 
and  supplementary  reading  in  the  sixth,  sev- 
enth, and  eighth  grades. 

In  the  two  volumes  of  "The  Children's 
Plutarch"  (Harper  &  Brothers ;  75  cents 
each),  F.  J.  Gould  has  attempted  a  version  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  lives  for  the  special  use 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  four- 
teen. His  object  has  been  to  create  "in  the 
child-nature  a  sympathy  for  some  definite 
historic  movement"  by  way  of  preliminary 
lessons  in  justice,  government,  and  political 
progress.  Mr.  Gould  has  retold  many  of  Plu- 
tarch's best  stories  in  a  skillful  and  most  read- 
able manner,  and  the  little  books  are  ren- 
dered additionally  attractive  by  illustrations 
by   Walter   Crane. 

What  so  many  writers  of  fiction  are  trying 
to  do  for  adults,  that  is,  repicture  primitive 
man  in  his  crude  environment,  H.  R.  Hall  has 
in  "Days  Before  History"  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.;  $1.50)  endeavored  to  accomplish  for 
the  child  reader.  Boys  especially  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  interested  in  Mr.  Hall's  vivid  ac- 
count of  how  early  man  lived  in  holes  dug 
out  of  the  ground,  dressed  in  the  skins  of 
wild  animals,  and  generally  struggled  through 
existence  without  any  of  the  aids  to  life  now 
thought  necessary.  The  book  is  fully  illus- 
trated. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Longfellow  and  Other  Essays. 

In  addition  to  giving  his  views  about  Long- 
fellow, Mr.  Trent  in  the  present  volume  has 
a  word  to  say  about  Scott,  Spenser,  Dr. 
Johnson,  Milton,  Daudet,  Thackeray  as  a  poet, 
and  Poe.  Also  there  is  "A  Talk  to  Would-Be 
Teachers"  and  a  paper  on  "The  Relations  of 
History  and  Literature." 

So  far  as  Longfellow  is  concerned,  Mr. 
Trent  is  content  to  take  up  a  modest  position. 
He  praises  him  for  his  learning — "the  most 
important  link  for  almost  two  generations  be- 
tween the  culture  of  the  old  world  and  that 
of  the  new" — and  his  pure  character,  but  the 
judgment  of  his  verse  is  that  "his  most  indi- 
vidual and  in  many  respects  his  most  notable 
achievement  in  poetry  is  to  be  found  in  those 
lyrics  which  express  the  pensive  sentiment  so 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  their  author  and 
so  universal  in  their  appeal  to  our  common  hu- 
man nature."  Spenser  is  discussed  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  "it  is  entirely  superfluous 
to  say  a  word  in  his  favor  to  his  admirers, 
and  almost  a  forlorn  undertaking  to  win  over 
to  him  totally  indifferent  and  neglectful 
readers."  Perhaps  the  most  whole-hearted 
essay  in  the  volume  is  that  devoted  to  Milton. 
"the  writer  of  writers"  in  Mr.  Trent's  opin- 
ion. This  has  been  a  life-long  conviction,  for 
he  tells  how  "some  Sewanee  students  of  mine 
years  ago  adorned  one  spring  morning  the 
freshly  whitewashed  fences  with  an  advertise- 
ment that  read  in  staring  crimson  letters — 
'Take  Trent's  Miltonic  for  the  Brain."  "  All 
the  essa3*s  are  eminently  readable  and  should 
render  a  useful  service  in  inspiring  a  love 
for  the  best  in  literature. 

Longfellow  and  Other  Essays.  By  William  P. 
Trent.  Xew  York:  Thomas  V.  Crowell  &  Co.; 
§1.50  net. 

Houseboat  Days  in  China. 

A  book  of  sheer  delight  is  this  record  of 
placid  days  in  a  houseboat  on  Chinese  waters. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  curious  in  such  mat- 
ters, Mr.  Bland  gives  at  the  end  of  his  volume 
a  map  of  the  district  visited,  but  it  is  best  to 
ignore  that  concession  to  realism  and  refuse 
to  be  bothered  with  either  place  or  time.  The 
chief  charm  of  houseboat  life  anywhere  is 
that  it  builds  up  unforgettable  memories  for 
the  prosy  days  of  life,  and  those  who  linger 
over  Mr.  Bland's  pages  with  the  desire  to  en- 
rich their  brain  cells  with  imaginative  food 
will  take  from  this  fascinating  book  its  great- 
est value. 

It  is  true  Mr.  Bland  does  enter  into  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  craft  on  which  he  spent  his 
halcyon  days,  but,  as  he  notes,  when  all  is  said. 
the  boat  is  to  your  realist  "a  thing  of  timber 
and  tarpaulin,  full  of  jabbering  Orientals,  but 
to  the  eye  of  faith  an  Argosy  wherein  we  may 
sail  gladly  into  worlds  unexplored  and  return 
not  empty-handed."  Yet  there  are  practical 
suggestions  in  plenty,  all,  however,  conveyed 
in  a  vein  of  delightful  humor  and  never  in 
a  pedagogical  spirit.  It  is  so  all  through ; 
whether  Mr.  Bland  describes  his  lowdah  and 
crew,  or  the  dogs  with  which  he  and  his 
companion  hunted,  or  the  sport,  or  the  ethics 
of  houseboat  travel,  or  missionaries  and  man- 
darins and  morals,  or  the  books  suitable  for 
such  voyages,  he  is  always  entertaining  and 
eminently  readable.  In  the  canine  chapter,  for 
example,  he  writes:  "It  was  my  fate,  once 
upon  a  time,  to  own  an  Australian  dog  named 
Hector.  I  have  never  been  to  Australia,  but 
my  feelings  are  respectful  for  a  country  which 
declines  to  import  Asiatic  labor,  and  is  able 
to  get  good  money  for  exporting  such  articles 
as  that  dog.  He  was  the  best  of  a  lot  of 
five  guaranteed  setters,  imported  at  £  10 
apiece  ;  the  only  conclusion  which  a  charitable 
person  could  form  about  those  animals  was 
that  they  had  been  exclusively  trained  to  the 
pursuit  of  kangaroos."'  Another  admirable 
chapter  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  Chi- 
naman, who  comes  out  of  the  ordeal  with 
much  credit.  These  people,  Mr.  Bland  as- 
serts, have  certain  things  we  may  well  envy, 
"the  faculty  of  finding  joy  in  simple  house- 
hold things.  Let  us  not  too  greatly  pity  them  ; 
I  doubt  if  my  boat-coolie,  sunning  himself 
after  a  meal  of  fish  and  rice,  and  telling  his 
pals  a  story  bluer  than  the  deepest  azure  of 
the  Arabian  Xights.  would  change  places  with 
John  D.  Rockefeller.  If  he  did,  John  might 
be   a   happier  man." 

Perhaps,  however,  the  gem  of  Mr.  Bland's 
character  sketches  is  that  of  the  American 
missionary  named  Wimple,  whose  high  nasal 
accents  were  softened  or  lost  in  talking  Chi- 
nese. "Wimple  is  not  a  type,  though  by  no 
means  an  isolated  specimen,  of  the  results  of 
American  missionary  enterprise  in  China.  He 
is  rather  one  of  the  peculiar  products  of  West- 
ern morals  applied,  on  misguided  principles, 
tc  the  Far  East.  I  remember  well  traveling 
out  with  him  on  the  Pacific  Mail  that  first 
brought  him,  one  of  a  batch  of  seventy  youth- 
ful enthusiasts,  to  convert  the  heathen.  Till 
then,  he  had  been  a  backwoods  teacher  in 
Dakota,  saw  life  through  the  distorted  me- 
dium of  an  undigested  Pentateuch,  and  drank 
out  of  his  finger-bow].  A  year  later  I  came 
-  him  preaching  at  a  street  corner  at 
:  how,  in  execrable  Chinese,  on  the  efficacy 
"    tith  as  distinct  from  works,  and  distribut- 

z  aflets  against  the  opium  habit.  That  was 
:-:   years   ago ;    since   then   he  has  been   led 


to  believe  that  his  mission  lies  writh  the  edu- 
cated and  official  classes,  in  the  conversion 
of  'this  great  people'  from  the  top  downwards, 
and  incidentally  it  has  come  to  pass  that  his 
labors  have  gradually  become  more  secular 
and  less  dogmatic."  It  seems  that  all  the  de- 
lights Mr.  Bland  describes  in  so  fascinating 
a  manner  were  obtained  for  the  cost  &i  five 
dollars  a  day.  The  actual  sport  was  excellent, 
and  when  that  palled  there  was  always  the 
selected  library  to  fall  back  upon.  The  list  is 
not  given  in  competition  with  This  or  the 
Other's  hundred  best  books  "for  the  equip- 
ment of  a  first-class  mental  interior,"  but  as 
a  sop  to  the  curious.  It  included  Homer,  the 
Book  of  Job,  the  "Morte  d' Arthur,"  the 
"Golden  Treasury,"  Shakespeare,  Swinburne, 
Shelley,  Omar,  Montaigne,  and  odd  volumes 
of  Balzac,  Dickens,  and  Hazlitt.  Perhaps  the 
list  furnishes  a  clew  to  the  secret  to  Mr. 
Bland's  own  delightful  style. 

Houseboat  Days  in  China.  By  J.  O.  P.  Eland. 
Illustrated  by  W.  D.  Straight.  Xew  York:  Long- 
mans,   Green    &    Co. 


American  Inland  "Waterways. 
From  the  car  shortage  of  1906  and  1907 
to  an  eloquent  plea  for  more  waterways  in 
America  is  a  natural  transition  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Quick.  So  he  has  written  this  volume 
to  present  his  readers  with  "present  national 
dangers,  problems  and  opportunities."  Rail- 
ways, he  contends,  must  not  be  allowed  to  kill 
water-borne  traffic,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  an  urgent  duty  of  the  hour  to  make  our 
waterways  fit  for  their  work. 

In  a  lively  chapter  devoted  to  "The  Grand 
Strategy  of  Trade"'  Mr.  Quick  notes  the  canal- 
building  craze  which  has  been  bred  of  the 
Panama  enterprise,  but  he  would  fain  base 
the  matter  on  a  more  business-like  foundation. 
And  to  this  end  he  adduces  the  example  of 
Europe  and  Canada.  "Europe  has  built  and 
is  building  waterways  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing transportation  charges  that  she  may 
control  the  world's  trade.  Canada,  with  fine 
sagacity,  has  pursued  the  policy  of  striking  at 
New  York's  trade  from  the  rear  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Montreal  and  her  lake  cities.  The 
danger  was  acute  in  the  minds  of  American 
statesmen  as  long  ago  as  the  Fifty-Second 
Congress.  The  deepening  draught  of  ocean 
vessels  seems  to  be  the  great  factor  enabling 
New  York  to  hold  her  Western  trade  as  well 
as  she  has;  and  Canada  is  preparing  to 
deepen  her  waterways  to  meet  the  demands 
of  modern  ships.  New  York  has  abandoned 
the  idea  of  a  ship  canal  from  the  lakes  to  the 
Hudson,  and  has  contented  herself  with  a 
barge  canal  which  makes  it  necessary'  to  break 
bulk  twice  in  sea-going  shipments.  Whether 
she  can  thus  hold  her  trade  or  not  against 
the  shorter  lines  and  deeper  channels  which 
Canada  is  preparing  is  a  question  for  her  to 
meet;  but  the  nation  at  large  is  confronted 
with  the  old  danger  of  having  our  great  ave- 
nues of  commerce  flow  to  the  sea  through 
foreign  territory-  and  our  trade  is  liable  to 
the  imposition  of  such  burdens  and  discrimi- 
nations as  must  inevitably  tend  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  merchant  marine  and  the  building 
up  of  our  neighbor  nation's."  That  is  the 
most  serious  problem  in  Mr.  Quick's  estima- 
tion, and  he  discusses  its  various  phases  in  a 
suggestive  and  earnest  manner. 

American  Inland  Waterways.  By  Herbert 
Quick.  Xew  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $3.50 
net. 

Gossip  ot  Books  and  Authors. 
James  Lane  Allen  has  abandoned  "A  Brood 
of  the  Eagle"  as  a  title  for  his  forthcoming 
novel  and  adopted  instead  "The  Doctor's 
Christmas  Eve."  The  scene  will  be  laid  in 
rural  Kentucky  once  more,  while  for  theme 
there  will  be  traced  the  noble  but  unfortu- 
nate love  of  a  country  doctor. 

Among  the  notable  fiction  on  the  Macmillan 
fall  list  is  "Just  Folks,"  a  series  of  studies 
of  lowly  life  from  the  gifted  pen  of  Clara  E. 
Laughlin.  Knowing  the  "other  half"  from 
intimate  personal  contact.  Miss  Laughlin 
brings  to  her  task  of  delineation  not  only  the 
touch  of  the  artist,  but  a  warm  and  living 
sympathy. 

"Great  American  Universities"  is  the  title 
of  a  book,  due  in  the  fall,  in  which  Edwin  E. 
Slosson  will  present  the  results  of  a  close 
study  of  Harvard.  Columbia.  Chicago.  Yale, 
Cornell,  Princeton.  Pennsylvania.  Stanford. 
Johns  Hopkins.  Michigan.  Minnesota.  Wis- 
consin,  California,   and  Illinois. 

What  Pal  grave  accomplished  for  English 
lyrics.  Professor  Curtis  Hidden  Page  of  Co- 
lumbia has  attempted  to  do  for  purely  Ameri- 
can verse,  and  his  volume  is  to  bear  the 
imitative  title  of  the  "Golden  Treasury  of 
American  Songs  and  Lyrics."  It  will  be  the 
result  of  some  years'  labor  in  reading,  testing. 
and  sifting  the  lyrical  poems  of  American 
singers. 

John  Davidson  as  the  poet  of  anarchy  is 
the  subject  of  a  sane  judgment  by  Milton 
Bronner  in  the  Forum.  While  for  a  time 
Davidson  promised  to  become  the  true  singer 
of  the  humble  laborer,  and  had  a  gift  of 
spontaneity,  on  his  falling  at  cross -purposes 
with  life  he  passed  into  a  position  of  revolt. 
A  decadent  philosophy  warped  his  mind  and 


ruined  his  life,  and  he  went  out  into  the  ulti- 
mate dark  and  cold,  disappointed,  defeated, 
and  embittered.  He  who  might  have  had  so 
much  baggage  for  posterity  now  leaves  but  a 
small  fardel  for  time  to  toy  with.  The  editor 
of  some  of  Davidson's  prose  work  reaches  a 
kindred  conclusion. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has  written  new  intro- 
ductions to  her  stories  for  the  collected  edi- 
tion of  her  works  announced  by  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  In  the  preface  to  "The 
Marriage  of  William  Ashe"  she  contends  that 
it  is  better  in  fiction  writing  to  take  historical 
incidents  and  give  them  modern  surroundings 
than  to  attempt  to  carry  the  reader  into  olden 
days.  "The  form  and  function  of  any  tale 
that  has  ever  touched  human  imagination  is 
undying.  And  life  is  always  reproducing  new 
substance   for  the  old   forms." 

As  soon  as  Mayor  Gaynor  was  pronounced 
strong  enough  to  be  allowed  to  read,  his  first 
selections  included  A.  Maurice  Low's  "The 
American  People,"  Franklin's  "Autobiogra- 
phy."   and   some   short   stories   about   Lincoln. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  Prentiss  Cum- 
mings,  a  Boston  lawyer  of  scholarly  accom- 
plishments, has  devoted  his  leisure  to  trans- 
lating the  "Iliad"  of  Homer  into  hexameter 
verse,  the  metre  of  the  original,  which  is  to 
be  published  in  two  volumes  by  Little.  Brown 
&  Co.  on  the  translator's  seventieth  birthday. 

In  "The  Grand  Canon  of  Arizona,"  prom- 
ised for  the  early  fall.  George  Wharton  James 
has  embodied  the  results  of  nearly  twenty 
annual  visits  to  that  region.  It  will  take  the 
form  of  a  tourist  hand-book  and  be  fully 
illustrated  with  views,  diagrams,  and  maps. 

If  familiarity  with  smokeless  powder  and 
high  explosives  is  the  proper  equipment  for  a 
literary  critic,  Hudson  Maxim  ought  to  be  able 
to  eclipse  Saint-Beuve,  Matthew  Arnold,  and 
the  others  on  their  own  ground.  He  has  per- 
petrated a  volume  entitled  "The  Science  of 
Poetry'  and  the  Philosophy  of  Language,"  be- 
cause he  is  convinced  that  than  literary  criti- 
cism "no  other  subject  of  equal  interest  and 
importance  to  mankind  has  been  so  neglected 
by  science." 

New  Bcoks  Received. 
NOVELS. 

The  Hoi/se  of  Bondage.  By  Reginald  Wright 
Kauffman.  New  York:  Moffat.  Yard  &  Co.;  $1. 35 
net. 

A  vividly  wrought  story  of  the  social  problem 
common  to  all  great  cities,  distinguished  for  its 
restraint   and    elemental    force. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Titan.  By  A.  F.  Wedge- 
wood.      New   York:   John   Lane  Company;  $1-50. 

Tells  the  stirring  love  romance  of  a  South 
American  adventurer,  who  is  drawn  with  much 
originality   and    power. 

The  Lonely  Lovers.  By  Horace  W.  C.  Newte. 
New    York:    Mitchell    Kennerley;    $1.50. 

Concerned  with  the  nobler  possibilities  of  pas- 
sion and  the  price  of  renunciation,  with  unusual 
character  studies  of  an  apparently  selfish  man  and 
an   unselfish   girl. 

The  Passoves.  Bv  Clifford  Howard.  New 
York:   R.    F.   Fenno  i:  Co.;  $1    net. 

A  story  of  Palestine,  and  especially  of  the  home 
at   Bethany,   during   New  Testament  times. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Old  Greek  Nature  Stories.  Bv  F.  A.  Farrar. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.   Crowell  4:  Co.;   $1.50. 

An  attempt  to  link  many  of  the  myths  of  old 
Greece  with  the  natural  phenomena  from  which 
they  may  have  grown.  Illustrated  from  master- 
pieces   of   sculpture    and   painting. 

George  Eliot:  Scenes  and  People  in  Her 
Novels.  By  Charles  S.  Olcott,  New  York: 
Thomas  Y."  Crowell   &  Co.;    $2 

Descriptions  of  the  places  in  Warwickshire  and 
elsewhere  which  provided  George  Eliot  with  the 
models  from  which  she  drew  the  scenes  of  her 
novels. 

Beyond  the  Border  Line  of  Life.  By  Gus- 
tavus  Myers.  Boston:  The  Ball  Publishing  Com- 
pany; $1  net- 
Sums  up  the  results  of  the  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  psychic  phenomena,  with  an  account  of 
several  well-known  experiments. 

Electricity.  By  Thomas  \Y.  Corbin.  New 
York:  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.;  75  cents. 

Not  a  text-book,  but  designed  to  interest  and 
give  pleasure  to  "amateur  engineers."  Deals  with 
dynamos,    motors,    heating,    lighting,    etc. 


poetic    narrative    form,    with    an    informing    intro- 
duction. 

The  Blaster's  Friendships.  By  T.  R.  Miller. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. ;  50  cents 
net. 

A  brief  sketch  of  those  New  Testament  chara< 
ters  who  were  close  personal  friends  of  Christ. 

True  Dog  Stories.  By  Lilian  Gask.  New 
York:    Thomas   Y.    Crowell    &    Co.;    $1.50. 

Specially  attractive  to  all  lovers  of  dogs,  al- 
though intended  chiefly  for  young  readers.  Miss 
Gask  vouches  for  the  truth  of  all  the  stories  here 
retold. 

Sck-Ways  of  Song.  By  Alonzo  L.  Rice.  Bos- 
ton: Sherman,  French  &  Co.;  $1  net- 
In  an  introduction  Charles  Major  remarks  that 
not  only  has  Mr.  Rice  caught  nature's  rarest  tones, 
"but  she  has  told  him  the  secret  of  her  voice, 
and  has  taught  him  to  sing  her  highest  praise  in 
imitation." 
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Clubbing  List. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers, 
and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we 
are  enabled  to  make  the  following  offer,  open 
to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office.  Sub- 
scribers in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern 
periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of 
expiration  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes : 

American  Magazine  and  Argonaut $4-4$ 

Argosy  and  Argonaut 4,40 

Atlantic  Monthly  and  Argonaut 7.00 

Blackwood's  Magazine  and  Argonaut....    6.20 

Century  and  Argonaut 7. 

Commoner   and   Argonaut 4.. 

Cosmopolitan  and  Argonaut 4-3Si 

English  Illustrated   Magazine   and  Argo- 
naut     4.70 

Forum   and  Argonaut 6.00 

Harper's  Bazar  and  Argonaut 4.7 S 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.70 

Harper's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 6.70 

House  Beautiful  and  Argonaut 6.00 

International  Magazine  and  Argonaut...    4.50 

Judge  and  Argonaut 7-50 

Leslie's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 7.00 

Life   and  Argonaut 7-75 

Lippincott's  Magazine  and  Argonaut....    5.25 

Lit t ell's  Living  Age  and  Argonaut 0.00 

Mexican  Herald  and  Argonaut 10.50 

Munsey's  Magazine   and  Argonaut 440 

Nineteenth  Century  and  Argonaut 7^5 

North  American  Review  and  Argonaut..   6.70 

Out  West  and  Argonaut 5.25 

Overland  Monthly  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Political    Science    Quarterly    and    Argo- 
naut      4-90 

Puck    and   Argonaut 7.50 

Review  of  Reviews  and  Argonaut 5.00 

Scribner's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.50 

Smart  Set  and  Argonaut 5.25 

St.  Nicholas  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Sunset  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Theatre  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.50 

Thrice-a-Week  New  York  World  (Dem- 
ocratic)  and  Argonaut 4.25 

Weekly  New   York   Tribune  Farmer  and 
Wagner's    dramatic    poem     freely    translated    in         Argonaut 4.15 


Siegfried.     Retold      by      Oliver      HuckeL     New 
York:  Thomas  Y.   Crowell  &  Co.;  75  cents  net. 


SALE  OF  THOMAS  HILL'S  PAINTINGS  AND  SKETCHES 


THE  FOLLOWING  LARGE  CANVASES 

THE  DRIVING  OF  THE  LAST  SPIKE 

Subscriptions  solicited  to  purchase  this  historical 
painting  and  present  it  to  the  Memorial  Museum, 
Golden  Gate  Park. 

THE  GRAND  CANYON  OF  THE  YELLOWSTONE 

THE  GRAND  CANYON  OF  THE  COLORADO 

THE  MUIR  GLACIER  (Alaska) 

(The  above  four  pain  lings  nowloaned  to  the 


Memorial  Museum.  Golden  Gate  Park) 

Address  all  subscriptions  or  inquiries  to 
Residence  phone.  West  5943 


YOSEMTE  VALLEY 

(Now  loaned  lo  Southern  Pacific  ticket  office, 
Los  Angeles) 

YOSEMTTE  VALLEY 

(Now  loaned  to  Hotel  Del  Morite,  Cal.) 
Also  a  large  number  of  Smaller  Canvases  and  Oripral 
Sketches,  which  are  now  being  exhibited  privately 
at  the  office  of  the  Estate,  Room  604  Wiley  B. 
i  Allen  Bldg,  153  Kearny  St.,  near  Sutter,  from 
3  to  5  o'clock  daily. 

Illustrated  catalogue  of  entire  collection  in  preparation. 

ROBT.  R.  HIT  I, 
Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Thomas  Hill,  deceased 


September  17,   1910. 
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UPS 

"UNTIL  ETERNITY." 
By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

It  is  evident  that  Margaret  Illington  has 
ejoined  the  ranks  of  emotional  actresses, 
'et.  although  she  is  doing  very  good  work  in 
hat  line  of  acting,  as  evidenced  at  the  Sa- 
oy  Theatre  this  week,  she  is  not  wholly  to 
e  congratulated.  It  is  odd  that  there  should 
e  such  a  thing  as  a  vogue  in  the  art  of 
xpressing  strong  feeling.  Emotions,  I  hope, 
.-ill  always  be  with  us :  but  this  is  the  age 
f  repression  in  histrionics,  of  low-voiced  or 
lute  suggestion,  and  the  old  school  which 
istilled  the  art  of  expressing  violent  emo- 
ions  violently  is  passing  away.  There  was 
lways  something  uncomfortable  and  not 
•holly  artistic  about  that  class  of  histrionics. 
Ireat  emotional  displays  often  affect  the 
erves  more  than  the  feelings,  the  vibrations 
f  the  nerves  starting  a  sort  of  emotional 
xcitement,  or  something  resembling  it, 
'bich  causes  us  to  imagine  that  it  is  our 
;elings  that  are  so  profoundly  affected. 

Mrs.  Fiske.  lime.  Xazimova,  Julia  Mar- 
>we.  are  actresses  of  a  more  modem 
/pe.  They  make  their  effects  quietly,  but 
jiey  go  deep.  Their  emotions  seem  more 
tily  emotions,  while  with  the  others  it  is 
lore  often  suggestive  of  hysteria  of  a  thor- 
ughly   feminine  brand. 

In  the  fourth  act  of  "Until  Eternity"  it 
[•as  very  evident  that  Mrs.  Benson  was  suf- 
ering  from  an  extremely  violent  attack  of 
lysteria,  crossed  with  a  dash  of  delirium,  and 
;juched  up  with  a  hint  of  insanity. 

Miss  Illington  grappled  very  successfully 
.  ith  Anastasie's  attack  of  emotional  hysteria, 
nd  her  efforts  were  warmly  acclaimed  by  the 
!udience,  but,  all  the  same,  putting  aside  the 
;tual  absurdity  of  that  special  scene,  it  is  a 
5rt  of  reversion  in  art  to  fall  back  on  the 
tethods  of  an  old  school  that  is  really  pass- 
ig  away. 

|  Modern  realism  does  away  with  the  hys- 
:rical  woman  on  the  stage,  who  nowadays  is 
[apposed,   in   the  more  polite  classes  at  least, 

>  be  trained  and  educated  into  much  more 
;lf-control  than  was  practiced  by  the  scream- 
ug  or  fainting  heroines  of  plays  in  past 
bochs. 

As  a  result,  Miss  Illington  has  been  obliged 

>  fall  back  upon  an  old-fashioned  play  in 
rder  to  secure  a  full  opportunity  for  her 
■motional  tours  de  force. 

"Jusqu  a  reternite,"  from  which  "Until 
-ternity"  is  adapted,  is,  in  France,  deader 
lan  all  the  combined  nails  that  were  ever 
riven  into  doors.  The  up-to-date  dramatists 
f  France  are  the  most  brilliant  technicians 
f  the  day.  Their  work  is  so  fascinating  that 
ley  are  able  to  persuade  readers  of  Anglo- 
axon  standards  and  ideals  to  bear,  albeit 
imewhat  impatiently,  with  the  preponderance 
f  their  eternal  theme  for  the  sake  of  the 
larvelous  art  with  which  it  is  presented, 
nd  furthermore,  the  better  class  of  French 
ramatists  often  have  mingled  with  their  pic- 
lres  of  the  elegantly  vicious  life  of  Paris 
:hical  ideas  which  are  like  nuggets  of  gold 
uried  in  seas  of  mud. 
Brieux  always  has  in  mind  some  wrong  to 
ght  when  he  plans  his  plays  ;  perhaps  some 
;cial  tyranny,  or  some  abuse  of  political 
awer :  or  some  extreme  in  religious  fanati- 
sm  which  works  havoc  somewhere.  And 
lere  are  some  French  plays  of  the  pleasantest 
*ntiment.  "Son  Pere"  is  a  delightful  drama 
t  renewed  family  affections  which  have  been 
roken   up   by   a   needless   divorce.     "Simone" 

a  similarly  charming  study  of  filial  and 
aternal  affection. 

lLes  Affaires  sont  les  affairs"  is  a  power- 
ri  drajna  containing  a  wonderful  character 
rudy  of  Lechat,  the  husband  and  father 
hose  domestic  despotism  drove  his  family 
way  from  him  in  aversion  and  contempt. 
And  all  these  studies  of  contemporary  life 
"e  presented  with  a  wealth  of  realistic  detail 
hich  makes  them  seem  like  glimpses  through 
iened   doorways   of   lives   being   really   lived. 

Nobody  really  lives  in  "Until  Eternity." 
he  characters  declaim  at  length,  all  except 
Irs.   Benson,   who.  in   Miss   Illington's  hands. 

presented  as  a  woman  with  a  wealth  of 
aternal  affection  breaking  through  like  a 
Dod  when,   like   Isabel  in  "East   Lynne."  she 

at  last  able  to  press  her  child  to  her 
airing  heart. 

The  play  is  practically  identical  with  that 
f  "Miss  Multon,"  in  which  piece  Clara  Mor- 
s,  in  past  epochs,  won  rivers  of  tears  and 
;aps    of    gold    from    sympathetic    audiences. 


It  is,  in  fact,  an  old-timer,  which  French  au- 
diences, thoroughly  trained  to  modern 
realism,  would  no  longer  accept.  It  might 
have  been  better  modernized,  but  the  adapter, 
Edward  Eisner,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
company,  has  unfortunately  preserved  the 
lengthy  speeches  and  stilted  style  of  the 
original  play. 

The  theme  of  mother  love  is  a  good  one, 
and  is  always  sure  to  win  a  sympathetic  re- 
sponse ;  but  the  child  talks  like  a  dictionary, 
and  his  seniors  are  old-fashionedly  prolix  in 
their  method  of  conveying  either  information, 
sarcasm,  reproach,  or  even  mental  anguish. 
Sometimes  the  audience  was  left  in  a  slightly 
puzzled  state,  as,  for  instance,  when  Leon 
Fornac,  with  a  very  heavy  mingling  of  jest 
and  earnestness,  began  to  talk  about  halluci- 
nations, after  passing  on  the  street  his  sup- 
posedly  dead   sister-in-law. 

Miss  Illington  is  really  an  actress  of  ex- 
cellent methods  in  conveying  the  quieter 
phases  of  emotion,  and,  in  her  first  scene, 
proved  that  she  need  not  have  recourse  to 
scenes  of  violent  emotion  in  order  to  win 
success.  She  has  a  voice  of  agreeable  quality 
and  sympathetic  tone,  and  has  improved 
since  we  first  saw  her,  having  acquired  con- 
siderable abandon  of  a  quiet  kind.  Yet  she 
committed  the  mistake  of  allowing  a  really 
foolish,  unnecessary,  and  quite  absurd  situa- 
tion to  stand — for  the  play  was  evidently  re- 
adapted  for  her — in  order  to  give  herself  an 
opportunity  to  do  an  old-time  stunt  in  high- 
tension   emotionalism. 

To  make  the  situation  worse — for  we  were 
already  rather  mixed  up  as  to  whether  Anas- 
tasie  was  mad  or  only  delirious — the  lights 
were  lowered,  the  stage  darkened,  and  a 
ghastly  corpse-light  turned  on  the  sufferer's 
face  while  she  raved,  and  pointed  at  invisible 
shapes  and  fairly  wallowed  in  delirium- 
induced  visions. 

To  cap  the  climax,  the  delirious  lady 
finally  mistook  a  standing  mirror  for  her 
dearest  foe.  threw  a  scarf  over  it,  which 
really  in  the  half  light  gave  it  a  weird  resem- 
blance to  a  human  shape,  and,  still  apostro- 
phising it.  dragged  it  into  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment, and,  with  the  sound  of  the  rolling 
castors  still  in  our  ears,  left  us  petrified  with 
amazement  that  this  situation,  which  so  nar- 
rowly shaved  farce,  didn't  quite  get  there. 
Yet  it  did  not,  and  since  it  did  not  it  must 
certainly  be  counted  as  a  feather  in  Mar- 
garet   Illington's   cap. 

There  are  other  absurdities  in  the  play, 
existing,  no  doubt,  in  the  original  form,  but 
too  much  out  of  date  to  be  allowable  with  the 
realism-loving  audiences  of  our  day.  Anas- 
tasie,  the  displaced  first  wife,  goes  as  a 
governess  to  her  former  home,  in  order  to  be 
near  her  child,  with  the  idea  that  her  iden- 
tity will  be  concealed  by  wearing  a  red  wig. 
She  is  recognized  by  both  her  husband  and 
brother-in-law,  but,  for  a  time,  this  firebrand 
situation  remains,  and  so  does  the  governess. 

Another  piece  of  foolishness  consists  in 
leaving  in,  or  else  introducing  an  unnecessary 
Arabian  servant,  who  was  apparently  retained 
by  Mr.  Eisner  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
a  timid  hankering  he  had  for  a  suggestion 
of  psychics.  I  think  that  this  hankering  may 
be  responsible  for  the  weird  conduct  of  the 
lights  in  the  closing  scene  of  the  play,  but  the 
adapter  seemed  not  to  have  the  courage 
either  to  carry  out  or  wholly  eliminate  his 
psychic   suggestion. 

Miss  Illington  is  supported  by  a  company 
of  very  ordinary  attainments.  A  bright  child 
actress  partially  rescued  little  Guilbert  from 
musty  oblivion,  and  Miss  Xina  Morris,  in 
spite  of  some  affectations  and  a  degree  of 
fitfulness  as  to  her  assumed  French  accent, 
was  a  very  good  selection  for  Julie,  the  sec- 
ond wife.  In  dress,  appearance,  and  manner 
Miss  Morris  was  typical  of  the  woman  whose 
nature  was  concentrated  upon  love  of  luxury 
and  social  display,  and  her  affectations,  al- 
though slightly  exaggerated,  were  suitable  to 
the   role. 

The  play  is  mounted  so  handsomely  that 
the  setting  of  the  third  act,  which  represented 
a  sumptuous,  old-time  drawing-room  in  the 
chateau  of  a  multimillionaire  of  the  French 
provinces,  met  with  spontaneous  and  sur- 
prised applause. 

Strange  to  say,  the  performance,  in  spite 
of  the  glaring  faults  of  the  play,  its  high- 
flown  romanticism,  and  its  wild  improba- 
bilities, is  not  dull.  This  is,  of  course,  due 
in  part  to  the  star,  who  contrives  to  win 
sympathy  from  soft-hearted  auditors  by  her 
simulation  of  a  hungry  maternal  love  that 
will  not  be  denied;  but  it  is  next  door  to 
a  certainty  that  "Until  Eternity"  is  too  crude 
and  clumsy  a  vehicle  in  which  to  go  sueing 
for    Eastern    favors. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


Miss  Geraldine  Bonner,  whose  play,  "Bob's 
Sister."  written  in  collaboration  with  H.  H. 
Boyd,  will  be  produced  early  in  October,  has 
returned  from  Europe  with  the  announcement 
that  a  dramatization  of  her  novel,  "Rich 
Men's  Children,"  is  being  considered  by  Lena 
Ashwell   for  her  next  London  offering. 


Last  Monday  evening  at  the  Garrick  The- 
atre the  Bevani  Grand  Opera  Company  gave 
"The  Love  Tales  of  Hoffman"  with  Regina 
Yicarino,  Umbertto  Sacchetti,  Achille  Alberti, 
and  Edmee  de  Dreux  in  the  principal  roles. 
The  presentation  was  notable  in  most  par- 
ticulars. There  is  never  any  question  of  the 
capability  or  artistic  interpretation  of  the 
singers,  and  in  this  opera  of  varied  scenes 
and  contrasted  impersonations  they  were  still 
perfectly  accomplished  and  at  ease.  Even 
the  orchestra,  which  does  its  work  earnestly 
and  with  every  indication  of  interest,  came 
in  for  a  share  of  the  generous  yet  discrimi- 
nating applause.  Xot  only  the  musical  critics, 
but  the  audiences  as  well,  are  unanimous  in 
praise  of  the  organization.  There  has  been 
no  company  of  the  kind  here  for  years  which 
had  so  large,  so  able,  and  so  well  balanced 
a  force.  There  has  never  been  a  better 
presentation  of  grand  opera  here  at  popular 
prices. 

The  repertory  for  the  coming  week  is  as 
follows : 

Monday  and  Saturday  nights,  "Lucia," 
with    yicarino,    Sacchetti,    and   Alberti. 

Tuesday  night  and  Saturday  matinee, 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  with  Frery,  Giuliani, 
and  De  Dreux,  and  "I  Pagliacci,"  with  Fran- 
cini,    Battain,  and   Campana. 

Wednesday  and  Friday  nights,  special  re- 
quest, final  performance  of  "Love  Tales  of 
Hoffman,"  with  Yicarino,  De  Dreux,  Sac- 
chetti,  and  Alberti. 

Thursday  night,  "Faust."  with  Frery,  Tar- 
man,    Battain,   Campana,  and   Bevani. 

Sunday  matinee,  "Martha,"  with  Francini, 
Battain,  and  Campana. 

Sunday  night,   "II  Trovatore." 


After  an  unusually  prolonged  and  success- 
ful season  at  the  Belasco  Theatre  in  Xew 
York,  extending  to  nearly  three  hundred  per- 
formances. Frances  Starr  will  be  seen  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  for  two  weeks,  commencing 
Monday  evening  next,  September  19,  with  the 
usual  Wednesday  and  Saturday  matinees,  in 
"The  Easiest  Way,"  Eugene  Walters  play  of 
a  "particular  phase  of  Xew  York  life."  She 
will  have  for  her  two  weeks'  engagement  the 
support  of  the  X'ew  York  cast  and  the  scenic 
equipment  will  be  identical  with  that  pro- 
vided by  David  Belasco  for  the  run  of  the 
play  at  the  Belasco  Theatre.  In  a  direct  and 
convincing  manner  "The  Easiest  Way"  de- 
picts the  aspect  of  X'ew  York  life  which  is 
concerned  with  the  tragedy  of  those  women 
who  are  so  wedded  to  luxury  that  they  will 
pay  any  price  for  its  enjoyment.  The  play 
is  produced  under  the  personal  direction  of 
David  Belasco.  The  first  act  discloses  a  scene 
among  the  rolling  foothills  of  the  Rockies, 
radiant  in  the  golden  light  of  the  afternoon 
sun.  Xot  less  faithful  is  the  theatrical 
boarding-house  interior  shown  in  the  second 
act,  which  is  followed  by  a  superb  setting  of 
the  interior  of  an  expensive  hotel  in  XTew 
York.  Striking  as  is  the  play  from  many 
points  of  view,  "The  Easiest  Way"  is  also 
notable  for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  acted. 
Miss  Starr's  company  includes  Joseph  Kil- 
gour,  Edward  H.  Robins,  John  Y.  Brown, 
Louise    Randolph,    and    Yiolet    Rand. 


The  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening  per- 
formances of  "Until  Eternity"  will  mark  the 
end  of  the  first  week  of  Margaret  Illington's 
engagement  at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  and  on 
Monday  night  she  will  begin  her  farewell 
eight  performances.  The  play  and  star  are 
reviewed    at    length    elsewhere. 


From  Rome  comes  the  news  that  Gabriel 
D'Annunzio,  the  poet  and  playwright,  will 
visit  America  early  in  1911  and  deliver  a 
series  of  lectures. 


"Dinkelspiel's  Christmas,"  a  dramatic  ver- 
sion of  one  of  George  Hobart's  famous 
Dinkelspiel  stories,  arranged  by  the  author 
himself,  will  be  the  headline  feature  of  next 
week's  Orpheum  bill.  It  was  originally  pro- 
duced at  a  Lambs'  Club  Gambol  in  Xew 
York,  where  it  proved  a  tremendous  success. 
The  play  is  full  of  human  interest,  the  lines, 
situations,  and  complications  being  indescrib- 
ably funny  and  the  characters  naturally  and 
cleverly  limned.  The  home  of  the  kindly 
old  German  and  his  frau  is  shown.  It  is 
Christmas  Eve,  the  pair  are  anxiously  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  their  son  Louis,  who  is  a 
salesman  and  whom  they  haven't  seen  for 
two  years.  Harry  Linton  and  Anita  Lau- 
rence, who  also  come  to  the  Orpheum  next 
week,  are  favorites  here.  Mr.  Linton  is  a 
clever  singing  light  comedian  and  Miss  Lau- 
rence an  arch,  vivacious,  and  engaging 
soubrette.  They  present  in  "The  Piano 
Store"  a  neat  little  story  liberally  inter- 
spersed with  songs  and  dances.  Waterbury 
Brothers  and  Tenny.  probably  the  most  popu- 
lar musical  trio  in  vaudeville,  are  sure  to  be 
cordially  welcomed.  They  have  recently  been 
among  the  chief  hits  of  Cohan  and  Harris's 
Honey  Boy  Minstrels,  and  their  return  to 
vaudeville  has  resulted  in  a  repetition  of  for- 
mer triumphs  on  the  Orpheum  Circuit.  Their 
entire  repertory  of  musical  numbers  is  new 
and  original  and  their  comedy  brighter  than 
ever.  Lane  and  O'Donnell,  who  have  been 
styled  "the  Lunatic  Tumblers,"  will  present 
their  newest  offering,  "Looping  the  Bumps." 
Xext  week  will  be  the  last  of  the  amusing 
skit,  "High  Life  in  Jail,"  Covington  and  Wil- 


bur, the  Four  Rianos,  and  Rameses  the  Egyp- 
tian Wonder-Worker,  in  his  Temple  of  Mys- 
tery.   

The  customary  "pop"  matinees  are  given 
on  Thursday  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  during  the 
Illington  engagement. 


The  final  performance  of  the  Rose  Stahl 
engagement  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  will 
take  place  on  Sunday  night.  The  star  and 
her  production  of  "The  Chorus  Lady"  are  a 
combination  hard  to  beat  in  the  comedy  line. 
Large  audiences  have  been  in  attendance 
throughout  the  engagement. 


Sunday  evening,  September  25,  Walker 
Whiteside,  a  young  actor  of  fame  who  has 
never  appeared  in  San  Francisco,  will  begin 
at  the  Savoy  Theatre  a  week's  engagement  in 
"The  Melting  Pot,"  a  wonderful  play  by  Is- 
rael  Zangwill.  

There  will  be  no  Sunday  performances  dur- 
ing the  Frances  Starr  engagement  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre.  Matinees  will  be  given 
Wednesday  and  Saturdays. 


Following  Frances  Starr  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  the  attraction  will  be  Henry  Miller 
and  his  X'ew  York  company  in  the  new 
comedy  success,  "Her  Husband's  Wife."  This 
is  accounted  one  of  the  most  pronounced  hits 
of  the  past  season  in  the  East,  and  San 
Francisco  will  be  one  of  the  first  cities  to  see 
the   production. 


California's  choicest  table  wine  is  TIPO 
(red  or  white)  produced  by  the  Italian-Swiss 
Colony.     Beware  of  imitations. 


STUDIOS  FOR  RENT 

KOHLER  &  CHASE 

BUILDING 

20  O'FARRELL  STREET 

At  Grant  Avenue  ind  Market 

A  few  desirable  rooms,  specially  soiled  for  musicians 
and  artists,  fine  son  and  light;  rents  very  reasonable. 
Call  and  inspect  their  advantages  or  telephone 

BALDWIN  & 
HOWELL,  ACTS 
318-324  Kearnv  St. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


N 


EW  ORPHEUM  EL'SiSS 

Safest  and  most  magnificent  theatre  :n  America 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

DIXKELSPIEL'S  CHRISTMAS,  by  George 
V.  Hobart,  as  presented  at  the  Lambs'  Club 
Gambol,  New  York;  LINTON"  and  LAUR- 
ENCE, in  "The  Piano  Store":  WATERBURY 
BROS,  and  TENNY:  LANE  and  O'DON- 
NELL; HIGH  LIFE  IN  TAIL:  COVINGTON 
and  WILBUR;  FOUR  RIANOS:  New  Or- 
pheum Motion  Pictures :  Last  Week,  Immense 
Sensation  of  RAMESES.  the  Egyptian  Won- 
der  Worker. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),  10c,  25c,  50c.  Phones — Douglas  70, 
Home  C  1570. 


pOLUMBIA  THEATRE  "tewW 

V^         GOTTLOB,  MARX  &  CO.,  Mgn. 
Phones:  Franklin  150        Home  C5 783 

Engagement  Positively  Limited  to  Two  Weeks 

Commencing  with 

MONDAY  NIGHT,  SEPTEMBER  19 

Matinees  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 

DAVID    BELASCO  presents 

FRANCES  STARR 

In    EUGENE   WALTER'S  greatest  play 

THE  EASIEST  WAY 


McAllister,  m.  Market 

Pnones:  Market  130 
Home  J2822 


Matinee   Saturday    a:    2:30 — No   performance 

Sunday 

Commencing    Monday   evening,    Sept.    19 

Second    and    Last    Week   of 

MARGARET  ILLINGTON 

In    the    Great    French    Plav 
-UNTIL    ETERNITY" 
Adapted    by  and   produced    under   the   personal 
stage  direction  of  Edward  Eisner 
Night  and  Sat.  mat.  prices,  50c  to  $2;  Thurs. 
mat.,  25c  to  $1.  Seats  at  theatre  and  Emporium. 
Starting     Sun.     eve.,     Sept.     25— WALKER 
WHITESIDE,    in   'THE    MELTING   POT." 


'  ARRICK  THEATRE 


ELLIS  STREET  at  Fillmore 


BEVANI  GRAND  OPERA  COMPANY 

Matinee  today  (Saturday),  "Love  Talcs  of 
Hoffman":  tonight,  "Rigolctto";  tomorrow 
(Sunday)  matinee,  "La  Traviata";  tomorrow 
nighc,    "Aida." 

Next  Week — Monday  and  Saturday  nights, 
"Lucia":  Tuesday  night  and  Saturday  matinee, 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and  'T  Pagliacci": 
Wednesday  and  Friday  nights,  "Love  Tales  of 
Hoffman":  Thursday.  "Faust"  ^  (last  timet ; 
Sunday  matinee,  "Martha";  Sand;  . 
"Trovatore." 

Reserved  seats,   25c,   50c.  75c,   $1.     A-    ? 
man,   Clay   &  Co.'s.   Kearny  and   Suttc 
Box   office   Sunday   at    Garrick  Theatre. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


A  clerical  benedict  celebrates  the  attain- 
ment of  bis  golden  wedding  by  the  following 
outburst : 

In    memory    of  that  blissful    day 

I    raise    three    cheers    and    shout    "Hooray." 

My  wife — there  never  was  a  better — 

A  lucky  man  I   was  to  get  her. 

'Mid  ups  and  downs  and  change  of  weather, 

For  fifty  years  we've  pulled  together. 

For  alt  those  years  my  wife  has  been 

My  comfort,    counsellor,    and   queen. 

Married,    how    happy    'tis  to   be, 

When    hearts  in   faith   and   love  agree. 

And  when  the  gold  sinks  in  the  west 

Oh,  then  the  joy  is  doubly  blessed. 

Ye  bachelors,    why   do   ye   shun 

A  bliss  like  this  on  earth  begun? 


Now  it  so  happens  that  some  of  the  bache- 
lors have  been  telling  why  they  "shun."  On 
the  testimony  of  one  it  seems  that  "the  man 
has  little  to  say  in  the  matter."  He  appeals 
to  George  Sand,  who  declared  that  any 
woman  who  is  not  positively  ugly  can,  if  she 
wishes,  marry  any  man  whose  acquaintance 
she  possesses.  We  men,  says  this  philosophic 
bachelor,  especially  when  we  are  young,  flat- 
ter ourselves  with  the  idea  that  it  is  we 
who  throw  the  handkerchief.  What  a  mis- 
take! 

Let  any  married  man  whose  memory  of  his 
wooing  is  sufficiently  vivid  to  render  it  pos- 
sible reconstitute  those  happy  days.  Calm 
reflection  will  probably  show  him  that  he 
was  not  the  conquering  hero  that  he  imagined 
himself  to  be,  and  that  though  he  actually 
popped  the  question,  it  was  bis  wife  who  ar- 
ranged all  the  preliminaries  of  that  climax. 
Post-nuptial  recriminations  often  suggest  on 
the  part  of  the  husband  that  he  was  tricked 
into  marriage.  He  seems  to  imagine  that  his 
case  is  particularly  hard — that  he  is  a  deplor- 
able exception.  The  exception  is  to  be  found 
when  the  man — like  Clive  Newcome — marries 
his  Ethel  in  spite  of  all  obstacles.  But  these 
exceptions  are  more  numerous  in  fiction  than 
in  real  life.  The  question  that  is  really  im- 
portant is  not  "Why  don't  men  marry?"  but 
"Why  don't  women  marry  ?"  Every  woman 
knows  that.  But  they  are  all  in  a  sex  con- 
spiracy to  throw  the  blame  on  the  man. 


Why  parade  this  as  a  recent  discovery  of 
the  Occident?  It  has  been  a  commonplace 
in  the  Orient  for  centuries.  Take  the  case 
o  f  Burma,  which  long  ago  developed  ideas 
about  the  relations  between  the  sexes  far  in 
advance  of  Western  civilization.  A  Burmese 
woman,  for  example,  makes  love  to  the  man 
first.  A  Burmese  marriage  is  civil,  not  re- 
ligious. They  can  not  understand  what  religion 
has  got  to  do  with  marriage.  They  look  upon 
it  as  a  pure  and  simple  partnership  which,  if  not 
happy,  might  be  dissolved  at  any  time.  With 
such  ideas,  it  is  natural  they  should  hate  the 
"ceremony"  of  marriage,.  After  marriage, 
there  is  no  outward  symbol  like  a  wedding 
ring  on  a  Burmese  woman's  body.  She  does 
not  even  adopt  her  husband's  family  name, 
but  retains  her  own.  The  husband  has  no 
right  over  the  property  which  his  wife  might 
possess  before  marriage,  nor  over  the  prop- 
erty which  she  might  acquire  after  marriage. 
The  Burmese  woman  can  appear  in  law  courts 
to  represent  her  husband.  In  contracts  with 
a  third  person  she  and  her  husband  sign  their 
names  together.  They  can  borrow  money  on 
joint  security.  Both  husband  and  wife  can 
sign  deeds  and  lend  money.  And  when  there 
is  no  longer  any  love  between  a  married 
couple  they  can  get  a  divorce  with  an  alacrity 
which  puts  Reno  to  shame.  In  fact,  the  Bur- 
mese woman  can  divorce  her  husband  against 
his  will. 


But  there  is  still  another  point  of  view. 
It  is  that  of  a  man  who  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  men  and  women  were  created  not 
to  understand  one  another,  but  to  puzzle  one 
another.  The  riddle  of  the  Sphinx  is  the  un- 
solvable  mystery  of  the  other  sex.  "I  am  very 
sure  of  this,"  he  continues,  "that  the  institution 
of  marriage  is  based  not  on  mutual  knowledge 
and  understanding,  but  on  the  impossibility 
of  mutual  comprehension.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  mind  of  man  and  the  mind 
of  woman  that  can  not  be  over-passed  by 
the  other.  The  unfathomable  mystery  of  one 
another's  real  being  is  the  fascinating  study 
that  attaches  them  to  one  another.  On  the 
wedding  day  begins  the  jig-saw  puzzle  whose 
chief  attraction  is  that  it  has  no  solution. 
Day  after  day,  year  after  year,  the  man  and 
his  wife  go  on  trying  to  read  and  learn  one 
another  and  never  succeeding.  Little  chance 
discoveries  every  day  may  surprise  them,  but 
they  are  never  certain  enough  of  their  knowl- 
edge, never  certain  enough  to  be  able  to  com- 
municate it.  They  are  curious  studies  to  one 
another  to  the  last.  If  a  man  and  a  woman 
really  begin  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  one 
another,  or  even  think  they  do,  they  invari- 
ably separate.  I  defy  any  woman,  however 
1"  ippily  married,  to  say  that  she  knows  her 
J.usband's  inmost  self  and  soul.  The  young 
narried  girls  who  have  read  a  little  and 
lirted  a  little  are  certain  that  they  know  the 
ixact  analysis  of  man.  But  the  wiser  mar- 
ied  ones  realize  their  ignorance,  and  realize, 
.  >o,  that  it  is  their  want  of  knowledge  that 
constitutes  the  best  part  of  their  married  hap- 


piness. All  of  which  goes  to  show  that 
"Strangers  Yet"  embodies  the  philosophy  of 
the  sexes,  and   especially  the  lines: 

After    years    of    life    together, 
After    fair    and    stormy   weather, 
After    travel    in    far    lands, 
After  touch  of  wedded  hands — 
Strangers  yet! 


A  confession  from  Ostend,  made  in  rejoin- 
der to  a  New  York  man  who  didn't  see  any 
use  for  the  "tin-pot  kind  of  gambling"  affected 
by  the  visitors  to  that  lively  Belgium  resort ; 
"they  can  get  all  the  fun  they  want  on  Wall 
Street." 

"Wall  Street  is  all  very  well  for  you  men" 
— the  speaker  was  a  lady  who  knows  her  Os- 
tend as  well  as  she  knows  her  Paris  and  her 
Monte  Carlo — "but  don't  you  be  deceived  by 
the  exploits  of  the  suffragists.  We  women 
can't  go  into  'pits'  and  'circuses'  or  stand  on 
kerb-stones  and  bellow  bids  by  the  hour  to- 
gether, and  we  can't  make  rings  and  corners 
to  squeeze  out  other  rings  and  corners; — we 
couldn't  keep  faith  with  one  another  long 
enough.  No  form  of  gambling  that  makes 
one  look  hideous  will  ever  appeal  to  a  nice 
woman.  We  like  to  put  on  a  pretty  frock 
and  go  and  mix  with  pleasant,  or  at  least  in- 
teresting people,  in  some  place  where  we  can 
be  seen  to  advantage.  Consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, we  make  even  the  act  of  placing  our 
stake  an  occasion  for  displaying  one  or  other 
of  our  particular  attractions — a  slender, 
jeweled  hand  or  a  rounded  arm,  some  little 
trick  of  gesture  or  expression.  The  cool, 
quiet,  beautiful  rooms  of  the  Kursaal  gave  us 
just  the  atmosphere  and  the  mis  en  scene  that 
we  wanted  ;  they  were  a  pleasant  retreat  from 
the  crowd  outside — and  the  gambling  didn't 
really  hurt  anybody ;  most  of  us  played  in 
cent-sou  pieces,  and  we  had  tbe  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  what  we  lost  was  spent  in 
increasing  the  attractiveness  of  Ostend." 


Dr.  Stanley  Hall  didn't  say  it.  That  is, 
he  did  not  advise  teaching  "the  psychology 
of  love  in  the  public  schools"  ;  he  did  not  say 
"the  physical  stamina  of  girls  in  the  public 
schools  is  lower  than  it  was  in  former  days"  ; 
he  did  not  defend  and  condone  flirting;  he 
did  not  declare  that  "woman  makes  man  a 
little  tin  god" ;  he  did  not  define  love  as 
"emotive  delusion" ;  and  he  did  not  assert 
that  woman  is  "supreme  over  her  husband." 
It  was  all  the  wicked  reporter  again,  and  Dr. 
Hall  is  distressed  at  his  inventions,  and  has 
been  wounded  in  his  finer  feelings  by  being 
cartooned  as  a  ballet  girl.  In  his  despair  he 
appeals  to  the  Nation  to  "discuss  the  general 
principles  that  underly  this  matter,"  asking, 
"Is  it  not  a  good  summer  theme  for  discus- 
sion?" Of  course  it  is,  and  that's  why  Dr. 
Hall  has  had  so  much  inexpensive  publicity. 
What  more  can  he  want?  He  reminds  one 
of  Canon  Farrar  and  Bishop  Brookes.  The 
canon  was  on  a  lecturing  tour  in  the  United 
States,  and  when  some  of  the  newspapers 
dealt  with  him  after  their  manner  he  declared 
to  his  friend,  "If  I  had  known,  I  never  would 
have  come."  But  Brookes  only  replied, 
''Well,   you're   raking  in   the   dollars,    Farrar." 


Praise  for  the  American  shoe  and  partial 
condemnation  of  American  leather  would 
hardly  be  expected  to  crop  up  in  a  novel,  but 
Mr.  L.  P.  Jacks,  in  his  study  of  English  rural 
life,  has  accomplished  the  feat.  One  of  his 
characters,  named  Hankin,  is  the  village  shoe- 
maker, whose  son  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  and  became  manager  of  a  large  shoe 
factory  at  Brockton,  Massachusetts.  "From 
him  Hankin  received  patterns  and  lasts  and 
occasional  consignments  of  American  leather. 
This  latter  he  was  inclined,  in  general,  to 
despise.  Nevertheless,  it  had  its  uses.  He 
found  that  an  outer-sole  of  hemlock-tanned 
leather  would  greatly  lengthen  the  working 
life  of  a  poor  man's  heavy  boot ;  though  for 
want  of  suppleness  it  was  useless  for  goods 
supplied  to  the  'quality.'  The  American  pat- 
terns and  lasts,  on  the  other  band,  he  treated 
with  great  respect.  He  held  that  they  em- 
bodied a  far  sounder  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man foot  than  did  the  English  variety,  and 
found  them  a  great  help  to  his  trade  in  giving 
style,  comfort,  and  accuracy  of  fit.  At  a 
time  when  the  great  manufacturers  of  Staf- 
ford and  Northampton  were  blundering  along 
with  a  range  of  four  or  five  standard  pat- 
terns, Hankin,  in  his  little  shop,  was  working 
on  much  finer  intervals  and  producing  nine 
regular  sizes  of  men's  boots.  Indeed,  his 
ready-made  goods  were  so  excellent,  and  their 
'fit1  so  certain,  that  some  of  his  customers 
preferred  them,  and  ordered  him  to  abandon 
their  lasts." 


Light  out  of  the  Orient  once  more.  It  has 
been  usually  thought  that  the  entire  mentality 
of  the  Chinese  woman  is  concentrated  in  her 
feet,  or,  rather,  on  her  feet.  But  this  is  a 
slander.  She  may  take  special  pains  in  the 
shaping  of  her  feet,  but  she  is  equally  careful 
about  her  other  extremity.  That  is,  she  is 
quite  as  particular  about  her  head-dress. 
Why,  she  is  far  in  advance  of  the  Japanese 
woman  in  the  care  with  which  she  dresses  her 
hair,  having  a  greater  variety  of  ornaments 
for  that  purpose,  and  wearing  different  hair- 
pins for  each  month  of  the  year.     Nor  is  that 


all.  When  the  Chinese  woman  grows  old, 
she  uses  more  showy  hairpins  than  when  her 
years  were  fewer.  And  this  is  done  for  the 
purpose  of  diverting  her  husband's  attention 
from   the  signs  of  her  advancing  age. 


Thackeray  did  not  exhaust  the  list  of 
snobs.  Or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  a  new  kind  has  arisen  since  his 
day.  Owing  to  the  advances  of  the  demo- 
cratic spirit,  it  seems  that  the  great  middle 
class  in  England  is  in  danger  of  invasion,  and 
a  member  of  that  powerful  fraternity  arises 
in  his  wrath  to  protest. 

It  was  bad  enough,  he  thinks,  to  find  that 
a  lately  deceased  earl  had  earned  his  living 
at  one  time  as  a  sailor  before  the  mast,  but 
that  is  a  small  matter  compared  with  the  re- 
cently revived  stories  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk pretending  to  be  his  own  gardener  in  the 
grounds  of  Arundel  Castle,  and  shaming  his 
own  head  gardener  by  his  dress.  But  worse 
remains.  The  illustrated  papers  are  full  of 
pictures  showing  King  Alfonso  as  an  ordinary 
man  in  white  ducks  and  smoking  a  pipe,  King 
Alfonso  teaching  his  little  nephew  to  ride  a 
bicycle  just  like  any  plebeian  uncle,  King 
Alfonso  in  a  cloth  cap.  Then  there  is  the 
case  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  head  of  the 
most  exclusive  court  in  Europe,  who  is  pic- 
tured in  knickerbockers,  and  cheap  knicker- 
bockers at  that,  and  is  described  as  delighting 
to  play  cards  evenings  with  men  who  have 
not  even  a  "Von"  to  cover  their  middle-class 
rags  of  respectable  industry.  Now  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this  is. obvious — the  dukes  and  kings 
and  emperors  are  trying  to  get  into  middle- 
class  society,  and  if  that  is  not  snobbery  what 
is?  For  of  course  the  snob  is  the  person  who 
wants  to  travel  through  life  in  a  class  to 
which  he  does  not  belong.  Dukes  should  wear 
robes  and  strawberry  leaves ;  and  kings  and 
emperors  adorn  themselves  in  fancy  waist- 
coats of  chain  armor  and  wear  the  crowns 
of  their  order  instead  of  cloth  caps.  Even 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  it  is  thought,  should  be 
compelled  to  go  abroad  with  a  Standard  Oil 
can  on  his  head. 


are  oddments  besides,  such  as  an  easy  ch. 
and  slippers  at  the  fire  in  winter,  dinner 
punctual  as  possible,  husband's  preferences 
eatables  remembered,  etc." 

"But  you  will  spoil  him,"  objects  a  w 
of  another  type.  Not  at  all,  rejoins  this  bei 
factor ;  quite  the  contrary.  What  with  1 
hat  and  coat  attention,  the  beef  tea  or  brc 
or  wine,  and  the  toasted  slippers,  etc.,  1 
husband  is  transformed  "into  a  most  che- 
ful  and  sympathetic  companion  within  a  f 
minutes  of  his  return  home."  Could  not  tl 
resourceful  woman  be  prevailed  upon  to  st* 
a  School  for  Wives  ? 


Compared  with  other  benefactors  of  the 
human  race  the  wife  who  has  discovered  a 
cure  for  irritable  husbands  deserves  the  high- 
est place  of  honor. 

According  to  her  view,  a  husband  coming 
home  from  work  is  physically  and  mentally 
tired.  Young  and  robust  men  may  not  show 
it  obviously,  but  even  in  their  case  this  is 
the  time — when  they  reach  the  doorstep — at 
which  their  bodily  strength  is  at  its  lowest 
ebb.  Men  over  forty,  and  even  young  men 
not  exceptionally  strong,  come  home  very 
often  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion. 

This  is  the  wife's  opportunity.  What 
should  she  do?  Here  is  the  answer:  "In 
my  own  case,  I  bottle  up  all  my  troubles  for 
the  time  being  and  always  welcome  my  hus- 
band cheerily.  Very  easy  things  to  do  after 
a  week's  practice.  At  the  beginning  of  our 
life  together  I  paid  little  attentions — hung  up 
his  hat,  helped  him  take  off  his  coat,  etc., 
and  these  I  have  never  allowed  to  lapse.  He 
has  apparently  ceased  to  be  thankful,  takes  it 
all  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  this  does  not 
daunt  me.  Then  I  always  have  ready  a  small 
cup  of  beef  tea  or  chicken  broth  or  a  glass 
of  wine,  which  he  has  to  take,  willing  or 
unwilling.     The  effects  are  marvelous.     There 


Having  access  to  a  number  of  homes  owi 
to  his  visiting  duties,  a  minister  undertal 
to  enlighten  the  world  on  the  questi 
whether  women  understand  men.  He  thin 
they  do  not  take  any  pains  about  the  matt 
In  the  majority  of  cases  marriage  is  enter 
upon,  on  the  woman's  side,  from  insuflicie 
motives.  Desire  to  escape  from  home 
from  uncongenial  situations  ;  to  have  a  hoi 
of  her  own ;  to  be  as  other  women ;  or  t 
cause  she  can  not  have  the  man  she  thin 
she  loves,  are  some  of  the  insufficient  reaso 
for  matrimony :  whereas  the  man  marri 
largely  from  affection,  and  finds  out  early 
his  married  life  that  his  wife  does  not  satis 
either  his  emotional  or  intellectual  natui 
He  craves  for  the  affection  which  makes  hi 
feel  he  is  "all  in  all"  to  her  and  which 
does  not  get,  and  so  gradually  seeks  it  eh 
where.  Or  he  improves  himself,  advances 
business  and  in  knowledge,  but  his  wife  c, 
not  appreciate  his  knowledge  nor  grace  r 
drawing-room.  He  goes  up,  she  goes  dow 
-*  +  *■ 

Of  all  the   orders   bestowed   on  women 
nobility  none  is  more  coveted  than  the  Ord 
of  Louise.     The  only  women  in  England  w) 
are  privileged  to  wear  this  distinctive  emble 
are   Queen    Mary  and   the   Duchess   of  Arg; 
Three  years  ago  the  honor  was  conferred 
them   by   Kaiser  Wilhelm  of  Germany.     Tl 
Order   of   Louise,    which   ranks   as   the   mo 
highly    prized    decoration    that    any    gentl 
woman  can  receive,  was  founded  in   1814 
memory  of  the  beautiful  Queen  Louise,  moth 
of  Emperor  William  I,  and  great-grandmoth 
of  the  present  Kaiser.     Her  courage  and  sel 
sacrifice    in   the    face    of   heartless    treatme 
she    received    from    Napoleon    and    her   ear 
death,  hastened  by  her  heartbreaking  expei 
ences   in   the  time   of   her   country's   troubl 
have    earned    for    her    the    highest    esteem 
her    countrywomen    and    explain     the    reast 
why   the    order   named    in   her   memory    is 
widely  craved. 


Frederic  Gebhard,  who,  up  to  a  few  yea 
ago,  was  the  best-known  club  man  and  ma 
about-town  in  New  York,  died  September 
in  Garden  City,  Long  Island.  He  had  on 
recently  recovered  from  a  serious  illne 
which  had  called  from  Washington  his  secoi 
wife,  an  actress,  known  on  the  stage  \ 
Marie  Wilson,  one  of  the  original  "Flor 
dora"  sextet.  Mr.  Gebhard  inherited  a  larj 
fortune  from  his  father,  who  was  New  York 
most  successful  wine  merchant  at  the  tin 
of  his  death.  He  had  an  income  of  aboi 
$100,000  a  year.  It  is  twenty-eight  yea 
since  Mr.  Gebhard's  name  was  associate 
with  that  of  Lily  Langtry  in  the  gossip  t 
the  day. 


INVIGORATING 

AND 

REFRESHING 


As  the  cool  refreshing  sweetness  of  the  pure  country  air  is  to 
the  sweltering  heat  of  the  city,  so  you  will  also  find  the  fragrant 


HUNTER  JULEP 

or  the  gladsome 

HUNTER  WHISKEY 
HIGH=BALL 


Grateful  and  Comforting, 


Sold  at  all  first-class  cafes 

and  by  jobbers. 

WM.  LAKAHAN  Jc  SOX.  Baltimore,  Md. 


September  17,   1910. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


lay 


STORYETTES. 

■'■i  Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Bernard   Shaw,   although   a   vegetarian   him- 

Jeif,    does    not    fail    to    see    the    possibility    of 

Smor  in  the  practice.     Presiding  recently  at 

'[I    meeting,    he    was    called   upon    to    introduce 

jiir    Edward    Lyon,    who    confines    his   diet    to 

fluts.     "And  now,"  said  Mr.  Shaw,  "I  present 


o   you    Sir    Edward    Lyon,    he    of    the    earth, 
arthy,   and   of  the  nuts,  nutty." 


■ 

A  train  on  one  of  the  transcontinental 
it  lues  that  runs  through  Kansas  City,  and  is 
il  sually  late,  was  reported  on  time  a  few  days 
jjj  go.  The  young  man  who  writes  the  particu- 
;.  ars  concerning  trains  at  that  station  put 
I  own  his  statistics  about  this  train :  "No. 
J  16 — from  the  West — on  time."  Then  he 
je  rrote   underneath  :      "Cause    unknown." 

*  The  trainer  was  explaining  his  system. 
•In  training,"  he  said,  "the  strictest 
'ihedience  is  required.  Whenever  I  think  of 
■'■he  theory  of  training  I  think  of  Dash,  who, 
r,fter  eighteen  years  of  married  life,  is  one 
'Ai  the  best  and  happiest  husbands  in  the 
iiVorld.  'Dash,'  I  once  said  to  him,  'Dash, 
P\ld  man,  how  do  you  take  married  life?' 
t According    to    directions,'   he    replied." 


King  Edward  was  very  fond  of  his  eldest 
.'randson,  and  liked  talking  to  him.  When  the 
j  ittle  prince  was  eleven  his  grandfather  asked 
Jim  what  he  was  studying  in  his  history  les- 
ion, and  was  told,  "Oh,  all  about  Perkin  War- 
)eck."  The  king  asked,  "Who  was  Perkin 
Varbeck?"  and  the  lad  replied,  "He  pre- 
1 'ended  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  king.  But 
r''ie  wasn't;  he  was  the  son  of  respectable 
~liarents." 

I1  The  gentleman  was  strolling  across  a  large 
state  when  he  came  upon  a  man  fishing, 
j  What  sort  of  fish  do  you  catch  here  ?"  he 
J'aid.  "Mostly  trout,"  replied  the  man.  "How 
,'nany  have  you  caught?"  "About  ten  or 
twelve,  sir."  "What  is  about  the  heaviest  you 
~  lave  caught?"  continued  the  gentleman. 
:  Well,  I  don't  know  the  weight,  but  the 
fvater  sunk  two  or  three  feet  when  I  pulled 
ft  out !" 


I  A  guest  landing  at  the  yacht  club  float 
j.  vith  his  host,  both  of  them  wearing  oilskins 
,,nd  sou'westers  to  protect  them  from  the 
trenching  rain,  inquired :  "And  who  are 
hose  gentlemen  seated  on  the  veranda,  look- 
.  ng  so  spick  and  span  in  their  white  duck 
\  achting  caps  and  trousers,  and  keeping  the 
waiters  running  all  the  time?"  "They're  the 
■ocking-chair  members.  They  never  go  out- 
"  ide,    and   they're   waterproof   inside." 


I  Some  years  ago  there  was  a  trial  for  mur- 
der in  Ireland  in  which  the  evidence  was  so 
rcialpably  insufficient  that  the  judge  stopped 
i  he  case  and  directed  the  jury  to  return  a 
Verdict  of  "not  guilty."  A  well-known  law- 
irer,  however,  who  wished  to  do  something  for 
;he  fee  he  had  received  for  the  defense, 
claimed  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  court. 

'We'll   hear   you   with   pleasure,    Mr.    B ," 

aid    the    judge;    "but,    to    prevent    accident, 
_ve'll   first   acquit   the   prisoner." 


i  Looking  more  needy  and  seedy  than  ever, 
:  iir  Percival  Lackcash  strode  into  his  son's 
j  ostly  tailor's.  The  proprietor  welcomed  him 
;  vith  a  beaming  countenance.  "Ahem !" 
;    hoked  Sir  Percival,  Bart.     "My  son  informs 

ne  that  you  have  permitted  him  to  run  a 
:  >ill  here  for  three  years.  Is  that  correct?" 
;  'It  is,    Sir    Percival,"   fawned   the   proprietor. 

'Well,    I    have    come "      "Oh,    pray,    Sir 

1  5ercival,"    oozed    the   proprietor,    bowing    and 

cowtowing  before  the  noble  bart.  "I  assure 
I  'ou  there  is  really  not  the  slightest  hurry." 
1  'Quite    so,"    returned    the    impecunious    baro- 

let,  serenely.  "And,  as  I  was  saying,  I  have 
i  :ome  to  order  a  suit  of  clothes  myself." 


'    Mrs.   E.    S.    Stewart,   the   secretary   of   the 

;   -iational    Woman    Suffrage    Association,    said 

!  j  n  a  recent  address  in  Chicago  :     "These  men 

!   m   the    one    hand    accuse    the    so-called    new 

voman  of  demoralizing  the  home,  and  on  the 

ither  hand  they  go   about  the   world   abusing 

he   home   with   all    the    cynical   wit   they   can 

nuster  up.     Once,   on  a  steamer,   the   captain 

ailed    a    lot    against    the   voting    woman    and 

ler  neglect  of  household  duties.     And  it  was 

his    same    captain,    of    course,    who    laughed 

vhen  a  pretty  girl  said  to  him  on  the  prome- 

lade   deck:      'Don't  you   ever   get  homesick?' 

|   Homesick?     Ha,  ha,  ha!'  he  roared.     'Why, 

io.     I'm  never  home  enough.'  " 


1  He  was  a  pathetic  little  figure,  and  kind- 
learted  passers-by  felt  their  own  eyes  grow 
lim  as  they  listened  to  his  heartrending  sobs. 

-  /ainly  a  policeman  tried  to  find  out  what  was 
he  matter.  The  little  fellow  could  do  nothing 
tut  sob.  The  crowd  grew  till  it  threatened 
o    stop    the    traffic,    and    the    policeman    grew 

■  tern.  "Now,  then,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "you'll 
lave    to    speak    up    or    else    come    along    with 


me."  At  last  the  lad  wiped  his  blue  eyes. 
"I'm  lost !"  he  cried.  "Please  take  me  to  Mr. 
Joshua  Binks,  the  tailor,  in  Lurch  Street,  who 
has  got  a  good  stock  of  new  summer  suitings 
in,  and  can  sell  them  cheaper  than  any  one 
else!"     Then  the  crowd  groaned. 


When  Mrs.  Langtry  was  at  the  summit  of 
her  beauty  and  her  fame — when  crowds  fol- 
lowed her  in  Bond  Street  and  the  Row — she 
met,  at  a  semi-royal  dinner,  an  African  king. 
Mrs.  Langtry,  dazzling  in  her  beauty,  sat 
beside  this  king.  She  was  in  good  spirits, 
and  she  did  her  very  best  to  amuse  and  please 
him.  And  she  must  have  succeeded,  for  at 
the  dinner's  close  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh  and 
said  to  her:  "Ah,  madam,  if  heaven  had 
only  made  you  black  and  fat  you  would  be 
irresistible !" 


Once  upon  a  time  a  Philadelphia  lawyer 
arrived  in  a  Southern  city.  He  had  a  pair 
of  big  spectacles,  an  inquisitive  mind,  and  he 
wanted  to  know.  With  his  Southern  friend 
he  was  hurrying  to  the  courthouse.  A  negro 
parade  blocked  the  street.  Negroes  in  car- 
riages, on  horseback,  on  foot ;  negroes  with 
swords  and  axes ;  stumpy  negroes  with  Ma- 
sonic banners ;  lean  negroes  with  Pythian  de- 
vices ;  fat  negroes  with  Odd  Fellows'  in- 
signia ;  miscellaneous  negroes  with  miscel- 
laneous emblems.  The  Philadelphian  pushed 
through  the  crowd  and  ran  back  in  great  ex- 
citement. "What's  it  all  about?  What  are 
they  doing?"  The  Southerner  couldn't  ex- 
plain, but  beckoned  to  a  very  intelligent 
young  negro — who,  by  the  way,  was  a  promi- 
nent politician — and  asked  :  "Tom,  what's 
the  occasion  for  all  this  parade  ?"  The  young 
negro  laughed.  "Now,  jedge,  you  ought  to 
know  dat  a  nigger  don't  need  no  'casion  for  a 
parade." 

The  village  trombone  player  was  returning 
through  the  fields  on  a  very  dark  night  after 
an  engagement  at  an  outing  some  miles  away, 
where  the  drink  had  proved  too  tempting  for 
him.  Feeling  rather  quaky  and  lonely,  he 
consoled  himself  with  a  good  blast  on  his  in- 
strument to  keep  his  courage  up.  Imagine 
his  surprise  when  he  was  answered  by  what 
sounded  very  much  like  a  rival  at  the  other 
end  of  the  field.  He  blew  again,  much 
harder,  and  there  was  a  second  response — 
this  time  almost  in  his  ear.  It  was  from  the 
farmer's  bull,  who,  in  response  to  a  chal- 
lenge to  a  further  contest,  promptly  tossed 
the  challenger  into  the  air.  When  he  had 
recovered  from  the  shock  the  trombone 
player  shouted  defiantly  into  the  darkness : 
"Ye  great  coward !  But  ah  can  tell  ye  one 
thing,  my  lad.  Ye  may  be  a  verra  strong 
man,  but  ye're  no  musician." 

Senator  Crane,  who  organized  the  baseball 
game  between  the  statesmen  and  the  corre- 
spondents at  Hot  Springs,  Virginia,  in  which 
President  Taft,  then  a  candidate,  played,  is 
an  enthusiast  and  never  loses  a  chance  for  a 
game.  The  senator  once  took  a  party,  com- 
posed of  his  council  and  staff,  while  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  to  Lebanon  Springs,  New 
York,  for  an  outing.  The  trip  was  made  in 
three  mountain  wagons.  On  the  way  home 
Governor  Crane  made  all  get  out,  and  taking 
a  bat  and  ball  from  one  of  the  wagons  organ- 
ized a  game  in  an  adjoining  field.  While  the 
game  was  in  progress  along  came  a  carriage, 
in  which  were  two  gentlemen.  "Who  is  play- 
ing ball?"  was  asked  of  one  of  the  drivers 
of  the  waiting  wagons.  "Well,  that  man 
pitching  is  the  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
the  catcher  is  the  lieutenant-governor,  the 
shortstop  is  the  adjutant-general,  and  the 
man  on  third  is  a  representative  in  Congress," 
answered  the  driver.  The  two  looked  at  each 
other  a  moment.  "Well,"  said  the  questioner, 
"perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  who  I  am  ? 
I  am  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  and  he  whipped 
up  his  horse  and  drove  disgustedly  away. 

•<•*■ 

The  Peacemaker. 

When  unforeseen  circumstances  prevent 
you  from  keeping  "that  engagement"  let  a 
box  of  Geo.  Haas  &  Sons'  candies  smooth 
away  your  difficulties.  Four  stores  from 
which  you  may  send  it :  Phelan  Building, 
Fillmore  at  Ellis,  Van  Ness  at  Sutter,  and 
28  Market  Street,  near  Ferry. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

A  Minute  Affair. 
"It  is  the  Httle  things,"  he  said, 

"Which  give  us  so  much  pain." 
His  wife  made  answer:      "Is  your  head, 
Dear,    troubling    you    again  ?" 

— Town    Topics 


Sam  Wah  Lee. 
It  was  only  a   week  or  two  ago, 

In  a  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
That   there   lived  a  heathen   whom   you  may   know 

By  the  name  of  Sam  Wah  Lee. 
And    this    heathen    he    seemed    to    have    no    other 
thought 
Than  to  euchre  and  bamboozle  me. 

I  had  a  cheek  and  he  had  a  peck 

Of  clothing  he  washed   for  me; 
Since  the  check  I  did  lose  I  heard  him  refuse 

The  bundle  to  let  me  see; 
So   I  climbed  all   over  his  dusky  frame 

In   that  kingdom   by   the   sea. 

And   this   was  the  reason,   a   week  ago, 

In   the    kingdom    by   the    sea, 
I  climbed  on  the  neck,  on  the  willowy  neck, 

Of  the   radiant   Sam   Wah   Lee. 
So    that   a   high-born   peeler    came 

And   pulled   him  away   from  me, 
And  shut  me  up  in  the  city  jail, 

In  that  kingdom  by  the  sea. 

The  bundle  of  clothing  the  heathen   had  washed 

Was  needed  quite  sorely  by  me; 
And  that  was  the  reason    (as  all  men  know 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea) 
That  I  camped  on  the  heathen's  symmetrical  form, 

Knocking  the  stuffing  from  Sam  Wah  Lee. 

And  my  fine  it  was  higher  by  far  than  the  fine 

I   thought  would  be  levied  on   me; 

I  supposed  would  be  taxed  upon  me; 
And   neither  the  peelers   in   alleys  asleep, 

Nor  those  on  the  streets  that  we  see, 
Can  ever  convince  me  that  it  was  a  crime 

To   paralyze    Sam   Wah    Lee. 

And  the  gong  never    rings  but  I   think  dark  blue 
things 
Of  that  heathen,  that  Samuel  Lee; 
In    my    dreams,    it    is    said,    I    keep    punching    the 
head 
Of  the  bland,  smiling  heathen,  Sam  Lee. 
My  feelings  are  hurt,  and  I  lie  in  the  dirt 

Of  the  jail,  and  I  think  of  the  collar  and  shirt 
That   were   hooked   by   the   heathen    Sam   Lee, 
That  were  nailed  by  the  wretched   Chinee. 

— Nebraska    State   Journal. 


Montmorency's  Love. 
Montmorency      Miggsworth     loved      Lucretia     Ann 
Adair, 
Loved  her  with  the  love  of  twenty-four, 
Loved  the  very  hairpins  that  were  fastened  in  her 
hair, 
Loved  the  plaits  and  puffs  and  rat  she  wore. 
Loved  the  sky  because   she  saw   it, 
Loved  the  air  because  she  breathed  it, 
Loved  her   as   he  fancied   man   had    never   loved 
before. 

Montmorency    Miggsworth    loved    the    little    yellow 
bird 
That  the  maiden  fed  from  day  to  day. 
Loved  the  brindle  kitten   that  lay   in  her  lap  and 
purred, 
Loved  the  wads  of  gum  she  tossed  away. 
Loved  the  chair  that  she  had  sat  in, 
Loved  the  tub  that  she  had  bathed  in, 
Loved    her    so    he   hardly    had    the   time    to    earn 
his  pay. 

Montmorency    Miggsworth    loved    the    shoes    upon 
her  feet, 
Loved  the  little  mole  upon  her  cheek; 
Loved  her  so   he  gladly  paid   for  things   she   liked 
to  eat, 
Went  to  see  her  seven  nights  a  week; 
Loved  the  fillings  in  her  molars, 
Loved  the  charcoal  on  her  eyebrows, 
Loved   so   love  became   the  only   word    he  cared 
to  speak. 

Montmorency     Miggsworth    lost    the    job     he     had 
possessed, 
Lost  it  when  he  nad  himself  to  blame; 
Then  Lucretia  scorned  him,   and,  discouraged  and 
oppressed, 
What  he  did  was  really  a  shame — 

Thought  that  life  was  not  worth  living, 
Loathed  the  world  and  longed  to  leave  it. 
But  the  world  went  swinging  on  its  orbit  just  the 
same,  — Chicago    Record-Herald. 


Playing  Safe. 
There  was  a  youth  in  our  town — his  name  my 
memory  slips — who  feared  he'd  kissed  some  mi- 
crobes from .  off  his  sweetheart's  lips.  When  he 
found  what  he  had  done,  with  all  his  might  and 
main,  he  rushed  back  the  following  night  and 
kissed   'em  on  again.— Chicago  Daily  News. 
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Liqueur 
Peres  Chartreux 

—GREEN  AND   YELLOW— 

The  original  and  genuine  Chartreuse  has  always 
been  and  stilt  is  made  by  the  Carthusian  Monks  (Peres 
Chartreux),  who,  since  their  expulsion  from  France, 
have  been  located  at  Tarragona,  Spain;  and,  although 
the  old  labels  and  insignia  originated  by  the  Monks 
have  been  adjudged  by  the  Federal  Courts  of  this 
country  to  be  still  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Monks, 
their  world-renowned  product  is  nowadays  known  as 
"Liqueur  Peres  Chartreux." 

At  first-class  Wine  Merchants,  Grocers,  Hotels.  Caffs- 
Eat  jer  &  Co.,  45  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Sole  Agents  for  United  States. 


WELLS  FARGO  NEVADA  NATIONAL  BANK 

of  San  Francisco 

No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


Capital.  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits, .  .$)  1,053.686.21 

Cash  and  Sight  Exchange 11,21 8,874.78 

Deposits 24,743,347. 16 

Isaias    W.    Hellman President  - 

I.   W.   Hellman,  Jr Vice-President 

F.    L.    Lipman Vice-President 

James  K.  Wilson Vice-President 

Frank  B.   King Cashier 

W.    McGavin „Asst.    Cashier 

E.  L.  Jacobs Asst.  Cashier 

V.  H.  Rossetti Asst.   Cashier 

C.  L.    Davis Asst.    Cashier 


DIRECTORS 

ISAIAS    W.    HELLMAN       JOHN    C.    KIRKPATRtCK 
LEON   SLOSS  F.   W.   VAN   SICKLEN 

C.   DE   CUIGNK  HARTLAND    LAW 

PERCY   T.    MORGAN  J.     HENRY     MEYER 

I.    W.   HELLMAN,    JR.       CHAS.    J.    DEERING 
WM.    HAAS  P.    L.    LIPMAN 

JAMES    L.    FLOOD  JAMES    K.    WILSON 

WM.   F.   HEREIN 

Customers  of  this  Bank  are  offered  ererj  facility  consistent  with 

prudent  banking.     New  accounts  are  invited. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

SAVINGS  (THE  GERMAN  BANK)    COMMERCIAL 

(Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Guaranteed    Capital    $  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..      1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent  Funds..      1,555,093.05 

Deposits  June  30,    1910 40,384,727.21 

Total    Assets    43,108,907.82 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President 
and  Manager,  George  Tourny;  3d  Vice-Presi- 
dent, J.  W.  Van  Bergen;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R. 
Schmidt;  Assistant  Cashier,  William  Herr- 
mann; Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller;  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries, G.  J.  O.  Folte  and  Wm.  D.  Newhouse; 
Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  George  Tourny,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  Ign. 
Steinhart,  I.  N.  Walter,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,  Manager. 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

savings         108  SUTTER  ST.     commercial 

(Member  of  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  Sao  Francisco) 

Capital   Authorized    $1,000,000 

Paid  In 750.000 

Reserve  and    Surplus 166,874 

Total  Resources 5,281,686 

Officers — A.  Legallet,  President;  Leon  Boc 
queraz,  Vice-President;  J.  M.  Dupas,  Vice 
President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  John  Ginty, 
Cashier;  M.  Girard,  Assistant  Cashier;  P. 
Bellemans,  Assistant  Cashier;  P.  A.  Bergerot, 
Attorney, 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.  W.  cor.  Sutter  and  Sansome  Streets 

Capital $4,000,000 

Reserve  and  Undivided  Profits...     1,700,000 

Sic  Greenebaum,  President;  H.  Fleishhacker.  Vice- 
President  and  Manager;  Joseph  Friedlander,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; C.  F.  Hunt.  Vice-President;  R.  Altschu!.  Cashier; 
A.  Hochstein,  Asst.  Cashier;  C.  R.  Parker.  Assi.  Cashier; 
H.  Choynski,  Asst.  Cashier;  G.  R.  Burdick.  Asst.  Cashier; 
A.  L.  Langerman,  Secretary. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


MORE  THAN 

5% 

The    increased    cost   of    living    has 

made   it   necessary    for   the  investor 

to  seek  a  larger  return  on  bis  money. 

To  meet  tbis  demand  we  have  a  carefully  prepared 

list  of  bonds  yielding  a  high  rate  and  affording 

SAFETY  OF  PRINCIPAL    &  INTEREST 
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SUTRO  &  CO. 

412  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F. 


J.    C.    WILSON 

l  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
Member-   CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

(  THE  STOCK  AND  BOND  EXCHANGE,  S.  F. 
Main  office :  MILLS  BUILDING.  Sao  Francisco 

RRANCK    OFFICES 

Palace  Hold.  San  Francisco.     Hole!  Aioiiii.  lB«  Angeles. 
Hold  del  Coronado,  Corooado  Beach. 
Correspondents:    Harris,   Winthrop    &    Co.,    25 
Pine  St.,  New  York;  3  The  Rookery,  Chicago. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  18S0  OF  HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital     $1,000,000 

Cash    Assets    6,956,215 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,790,360 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH 

Manager   Pacific   Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDING 

San    Francisco 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

United  Slate.  A«eu $2,377,303.37 

Surplu, 839.268.07 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 
129    LEIDESDORFF   STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
J.  J.   KENNY,  W.  L.  W.  MILLER. 

Manager  Assistant  M 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Social  activity  was  temporarily  transferred  this 
week  to  the  country,  while  the  city  was  enjoying 
its  democratic   carnival    revel. 

The  Crocker  ball  on  Thursday  night  was  the 
attraction  which  called  the  smart  set  out  of  town, 
and  the  greater  percentage  of  the  guests  remained 
in  San  Mateo,  Eurlingame,  and  Menlo  Park  over 
the  week  end. 

Luncheons  and  dinners  at  the  Eurlingame  Club 
and  at  the  country  homes  in  the  vicinity,  a  num- 
ber of  which  were  given  in  honor  of  the  first 
debutante  of  the  season,  Miss  Ethel  Crocker, 
served  to  make  the  week  a  very  gay   one. 

San  Rafael,  Mill  Valley,  and  Blithedale  also 
had  a  return  of  midsummer  gayety,  as  those  who 
are  still  occupying  their  Marin  County  homes  en- 
tertained houes  parties  over  the  Admission  Day 
holiday,  and  several  dances  given  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  younger  set  furnished  much  entertain- 
ment   of    an    informal    nature. 

In  town  a  number  of  luncheons  and  dinners 
and  teas  were  given  for  Mrs.  Harold  Dillingham, 
whose  visit  here  terminated  on  Tuesday,  when 
she  sailed  for  her  home  in  Honolulu. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Younger,  who  left  for 
Paris  this  week,  were  also  responsible  for  much 
of  the  informal  entertaining  which  marked  the 
passing    week. 

The  dates  for  the  Assembly  dances  have  been 
named.  They  will  tatce  place  on  November  4,  De- 
cember 23,  January  20,  and  February  4.  The 
Friday  Night  Club  and  the  Gayety  Club  will  an- 
nounce the  dates  of  their  dances  this  week,  and 
with  these  focal  dates  arranged  the  season  of  for- 
mal entertaining  for  the  introduction  of  the  debu- 
tantes will  shortly  begin. 

The  season  will  be  formally  opened  in  town 
with  the  Shakespearean  subscription  recital,  which 
will  be  given  by  Mr.  Marshall  Darrach  of  New 
York  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  the  evening  of 
October  4  under  the  auspices  of  a  group  of  promi- 
nent society  women  headed  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Mar- 
tin   and    Mrs.    Henry    T.    Scott. 

Mrs.  Timothy  Guy  Phelps  has  announced  the 
engagement  of  her  niece,  Miss  Florence  McLean, 
and  Mr.  Nelson  Baker  Lansing  of  Honolulu.  The 
wedding  will  take  place  in  the  spring,  and  the 
future  home  of  Mr.  Lansing  and  his  bride  will 
be  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Emily  Rosalind  Fish  and 
Mr.  John  Cutter,  which  wilt  take  place  on  Oc- 
tober 8  at  Garrison-on-the-Hudson,  is  of  much 
interest  to  local  society,  as  Miss  Fish  spent  part 
of  last  winter  here  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  William 
Laurence  Breeze,  and  Mrs.  Breeze  will  leave  next 
week  to  be  present  at  the  wedding.  Mr.  Cutter 
was  one  of  the  ushers  at  the  marriage  of  Miss 
Alexander  and  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  a  few 
months  ago. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Lucile  M.  Watson  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Mittall  Miller  was  celebrated  on 
Wednesday  at  the  home  of  the  groom's  parents, 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   Thomas  Lake   Miller. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  Bates  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  anniversary  on  Tuesday  at  their 
home  at  San  Rafael.  The  affair  was  in  the  nature 
of  a   reception  tendered   to   old    family    friends. 

Mrs.  James  Shea  entertained  at  an  informal  tea 
on  Saturday  at  which  the  guests  were  friends  of 
her    niece,    Miss    Kathleen    Farrell. 

Miss  Anna  Beaver  was  hostess  at  a  tea  Tues- 
day afternoon  planned  in  honor  of  her  niece,  Miss 
Isabel  Beaver,  who  leaves  this  week  for  the  East 
to  reenter  school.  About  sixty  of  the  sub-debu- 
tante set  attended  the  bon  voyage  affair,  which 
was  given  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  George  Beaver  on 
Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  George  Howard  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
at   the  Burlingame    Club   on    Tuesday    in    honor   of 
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Trp^^oiark  registered 

You  will  always  find 
pleasant  faces  and  a 
merry  throng  of 
those  who  are  the 
best  judges  of  GOOD 
THINGS  at  the 

Pig  and  Whistle 

Their  famous  Chocolates  and 
Candies  are  becoming  known 
all  over  the  United  States,  as 
their    mail   orders   evidence. 

130  Post  Street 


Miss  Ethel  Crocker.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs. 
Robert  Woods,  Miss  Elizabeth  Woods,  Miss  Vera 
de  Sabla,  Miss  Marian  Wise,  Miss  Lillian  Goss, 
Mr.  A.  Christy,  Mr.  Edward  Woolsey,  Mr.  George 
Howard,  Jr.,  Mr.  Frank  King,  and  Mr.  William 
Crocker. 

Mrs.  Kentfield  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon  in 
the  green  room  of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on 
Wednesday. 

Miss  Katherine  Peterson  entertained  at  a  dance 
at  .ier  country  home  at  Belvedere  on  Saturday 
evening  which  was  attended  by  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  younger   set    from   town. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Livernash  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  Saturday  in  honor  of 
Dr.    Richard    Burton    of    Minneapolis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Athearn  Folger  entertained 
at  a  dinner  dance  at  their  home,  Hazelwood  Hills, 
on    Friday   night   complimentary   to   their   daughters. 

Mrs.  Athole  McBean  was  hostess  at  a  tea  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Harold  Dil- 
lingham. Among  those  present  were  Mrs.  Gerald 
Rathbone,  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood,  Mrs.  George  Cad- 
walader,  Mrs.  Orville  Pratt,  Mrs.  Laurence  Har- 
ris, Miss  Christine  Pomeroy,  Miss  Helen  Chese- 
brough,  Miss  Marian  Newhall,  Miss  Marjorie  Jos- 
selyn,  Miss  Elizabeth  Newhall,  Miss  Alexandra 
Hamilton,  and   Miss  Mary  Keeney. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Knox  Wilson  entertained 
at  dinner  on  Thursday  evening  in  honor  of  their 
daughter,  Miss  Madge  Wilson,  who  made  her  first 
social   appearance   at   the  Crocker  ball. 

Miss  L'urline  Matson  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
on  Tuesday  in  honor  of  Miss  Zaida  Zobriski  of 
New  York  and  Miss  Wilhelmina  Tenny  of  Hono- 
lulu. Her  guests  included  Mrs.  Harry  Weihe, 
Miss  Zobriski,  Miss  Tenny,  Miss  Olive  Wheeler, 
Miss  Laura  Baldwin,  Miss  Agnes  Tillman,  Miss 
Elva  de  Pue,  Miss  Amalia  Simpson,  Miss  Flor- 
ence Braverman,  Miss  Anna  Olney,  Miss  Ha 
Sonntag,  Miss  Meta  McMahon,  Miss  Grace  Gib- 
son, Miss  Mildred  Baldwin,  and  Miss  Florence 
Cluff. 

Mrs.  Prentiss  Cobb  Hale  will  entertain  at  a 
dance  Friday  night,  which  she  will  give  at  her 
home  on  Vallejo  Street  in  honor  of  her  son,  Mr. 
Hamilton  Bryan,  who  is  here  on  a  furlough  from 
Annapolis.  The  guests  will  include  only  members 
of  the  younger  set. 

Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  entertained  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  on  Monday  in  honor 
of  her  daughter,  Miss  Henriette  Blanding. 
Among  those  present  were  Miss  Isabel  Beaver, 
Miss  Olive  Wheeler,  Miss  Lillias  Wheeler,  and 
Miss   Isabel   Chase. 

Mrs.  Hyde-Smith  was  hostess  at  a  dinner  on 
Tuesday  evening  at  the  Bellevue,  complimentary 
to  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Harold  Dillingham.  Among 
her  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Jr., 
Miss  Laura  McKinstry,  Captain  Zeeder,  and  Mrs. 
barah    Stetson   Winslow. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Jr.,  will  entertain  at  a 
bridge  party  at  her  San  Mateo  home  on  Septem- 
ber   14. 

Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Franklin  was  hostess  at  a 
bridge  party,  followed  by  an  informal  tea,  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Kohl  entertained  a 
house  party  last  week  at  Idlewild,  their  Lake 
Tahoe  home.  Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gerald  Rathbone,  Mr.  Knox  Maddox,  Miss  Amy 
Brewer,    and    Miss    Helen    Chesebrough. 

General  Toiney,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Torney, 
who  are  here  from  Washington,  were  the  guests 
of  honor  at  a  reception  given  on  Saturday  evening 
by  the  medical  officers  of  the  General  Hospital  at 
the  Presidio.  Among  the  officers  and  ladies  who 
received  the  guests  were  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lem- 
man,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Q.  Ashburn, 
Major  Thornburgh,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Bevans, 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Billingsly,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs. 
Reynolds,  Lieutenant  Meier,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs. 
Mcintosh,  General  and  Mrs.  Wells,  Captain  Rock- 
hill,  and  Captain   Bonce. 

The  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  were 
hosts  at  a  reception  on  Thursday  evening,  which 
they  gave  in  honor  of  General  Tasker  Bliss,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Mrs.  Bliss.  The  receiving  party  included 
Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Hosse,  U.  S.  N.,  Captain 
Berry,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Schastey,  and  Captain 
and    Mrs.    Thomas   Q.    Ashburn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Clark  entertained  a  large 
house  party  over  the  week  end  at  El  Palomar, 
their  country  home  at  Burlingame,  and  on  Friday 
Mrs.  Clark  was  hostess  at  a  "golf"  luncheon, 
which  she  gave  in  honor  of  Miss  Ethel  Crocker. 

Miss  Vera  de  Sabla  entertained  a  house  party 
of  twenty  guests  over  the  week  end  at  her  home 
at  San  Mateo.  A  handsome  dinner  preceded  the 
Crocker  ball  on  Thursday  night,  and  on  Friday 
she  entertained    at  a   large    luncheon. 

Miss  Ella  Bender  was  hostess  at  a  tea  on 
Saturday  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Yerington    of    Nevada. 

Mrs.  Clinton  Worden  entertained  at  an  infor- 
mal luncheon  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  on  Monday, 
at   which  half  a  dozen    friends  were   her   guests. 


The  payment  of  forty  dollars  a  seat  to  wit- 
ness the  performance  of  a  play  would  seem 
high  even  to  the  American  Croesus,  but  it 
appears  that  the  price  did  not  deter  Paris 
folk  for  attending  "Pelleas  et  Melisande" 
when  a  special  presentation  of  the  Maeter- 
linck drama  was  given  August  29  in  the  an- 
cient convent  of  St.  Mandville,  now  the  home 
of  Maeterlinck  and  his  wife,  Mme.  Georgette 
Leblanc.  The  scenes  were  laid  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  convent,  and  the  principal  role 
was  taken  by  Mme.  Leblanc.  The  proceeds 
were  given  to  charity. 


Major-General  Frederick  D.  Grant,  in  his 
annual  report  as  commander  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Lakes,  a  post  he  recently  left  to 
again  command  the  Department  of  the  East, 
recommends  that  a  law  be  passed  by  Congress 
giving  the  government  a  right  to  commandeer 
in  time  of  war  all  automobiles  holding  four 
or  more  persons.  They  would  then  be  used 
for  the  transportation  of  troops.  It's  a  nice 
theory  (observes  the  New  Orleans  Picayune), 
but  the  tire  bill  would  create  the  necessity 
for  a  war  loan  all  by  itself. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


The  Wastrel. 
Once,  when    I    was  little,  as  the  summer  dark  was 
falling, 
Among  the  purple  upland  fields  I  lost  my  bare- 
foot way; 
The  road  to   home  was  hidden    fast,   and    frightful 
shadows,    crawling 
Along  the   sky    line   swallowed   up   the   last   kind 
light   of   day; 
And   then   I   seemed  to   hear  you 
In    the  twilight,    and   be   near   you; 
Seemed   to   hear  your  dear   voice  calling — 
Through  the  meadows,   calling,   calling — 
And  I  followed  and  I  found  you. 
Flung  my  tired  arms  around  you; 
And     rested,     on     the     mother-breast,     /eturned, 
tired  out,   from  play. 

Down     the    years    that    followed,     though     I     trod 
strange    paths    unheeding, 
Though     I     chased    the    jack-o'-lanthorns    of    so 
many  maddened   years, 
Though     I    never    looked    behind     me    where     the 
home-lights  were  receding, 
Though  I  never  looked  enough  ahead  to  see  the 
Inn   of  Fears; 
Still  I  knew  your  heart  was  near  me. 
That  your  ear  was  strained  to  hear  me, 
That  your  love  would  need    no  pleading 
To   forgive  me,  but  was  pleading 
Of    itself    that,    in    disaster, 
I   should  run  to  you  the  faster 
And  be  sure  that  I  was  dearer  for  your  sacrifice 
of  tears. 

Now  on  life's  last  summertime  the  long  last  dusk 
is  falling, 
And  I,  who  trod  one  way  so  long,  can  tread  no 
other  way 
Until  at  death's  dim  crossroads  I   watch,   hesitant, 
the  crawling 
Night   passages  that   maze   me   with    the   ultimate 
dismay, 
Then,  when  Death  and  Doubt  shall  bind  me — 
Even  then — I  know  you'll   find  me; 
I  shall  hear  you,   Mother,  calling — 
Hear  you   calling — calling — calling; 

I   shall   fight  and  follow — find  you 
Though  the  grave-clothes  swathe  and  bind  you. 
And    I    know    your    love    will    answer:      "Here's 

my  laddie   home    from    play!" 
— Reginald   Wright  Kau/fman,   in   The  Forum. 


The  Plough. 
From    Egypt    behind    my    oxen    with    their    stately 

step  and  slow 
Northward    and    East    and    West    I    went    to    the 

desert  sand  and  the  snow; 
Down    through    the  centuries  one   by   one,    turning 

the  clod   to   the   shower, 
Till  there's  never  a  land  beneath   the  sun   but  has 

blossomed  behind   my  power. 

I     slid     through     the     sodden     ricefields     with     my 

grunting    hump-backed    steers, 
I    turned    the    turf   of    the   Tiber    plain    in    Rome's 

Imperial  years; 
I    was   left  in   the   half-drawn    furrow   when    Corio- 

lanus  came 
Giving  his   farm    for  the   Forum's  stir  to   save  his 

nation's    name. 

Over  the  seas  to  the  North  I  went;  white  cliffs 
and   a  seaboard  blue; 

And  my  path  was  glad  in  the  English  grass  as  my 
stout    red    Devons   drew ; 

My  path  was  glad  in  the  English  grass,  for  be- 
hind  me   rippled    and    curled 

The  corn  that  was  life  to  the  sailor  men  that 
sailed   the   ships  of  the   world. 

And  later  I  went  to  the  North  again,  and  day 
by  day   drew   down 

A  little  more  of  the  purple  hills  to  join  to  my  king- 
dom  brown; 

And  the  whaups  wheeled  out  to  the  moorland,  but 
the  gray  gulls  stayed   with   me 

Where  the  Clydesdales  drummed  a  marching  song 
with  their   feathered   feet  on   the  lea. 

Then  the  new  lands  called  me  Westward;  I   found 

on  the  prairies  wide 
A  toil  to  my  stoutest  daring  and  a  foe  to  test  my 

pride; 
But  I  stooped  my  strength  to  the  stiff  black  loam, 

and   I   found   my   labor    sweet 
As  I  loosened   the  soil   that  was  trampled    firm  by 

a    million    buffaloes*    feet. 

Then    further    away    to    the    Northward;    outward 

and  outward  still 
(But    idle    I    crossed    the    Rockies,     for    there    no 

plough    may    till!) 
Till   I  won   to   the   plains   unending,    and   there   on 

the  edge  of  the  snow 
I  ribbed  them  the  fenceless  wheatfields,  and  taught 

them   to    reap    and   sow. 

The  sun  of  the  Southland  called  me;  I  turned  her 

the   rich  brown  lines 
Where    her    Parramatta    peach-trees    grow    and    her 

green    Mildura  vines; 
I    drove   her   cattle  before   me,    her   dust,    and    her 

dying    sheep, 
I    painted   her    rich   plains   golden    and   taught   her 

to  sow  and  reap. 

From    Egypt    behind    my    oxen,    with    stately    step 

and  slow 
I   have  carried  your  weightiest  burden,    ye  toilers 

that   reap   and   sow! 
I   am  the  Ruler,   the   King,   and   I   hold   the  world 

in    fee; 
Sword    upon    sword    may    ring,    but    the    triumph 

shall  rest  with  me! 

— Will    Ogilvie,    in   London   Spectator. 


MORTGAGE    LOANS 

Is  the  best  security  on  earth  for  your  money  and 
pays  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  savings  banks  or 
stocks  and  bonds.  You  furnish  the  money,  we 
make  theloan.  Tide  Insurance  Company  guarantees 
the  tide  ;    absolutely  safe,  and  no  expense  to  you. 

Rotunda       EDWARDS,  BREWSTER  &  CLOVER     Mills  Bldg 


OCULARIUM 

644 Market  St. 
PALAcTfiOKL 

KodaKs 

DEVELOPING 

AND 

PRINTING. 

Photo  Supplies 


SAN  MATEO — For  sale  one  of  the  most  beautiful  home 
ou  the  Peninsula.  House  of  14  looms,  grounds  4  acres  ii 
finest  section  of  the  new  town  of  Hillsborough.  Garagi 
and  stable.     Will  sell  furniture. 

B.  P.  OLIVER.  San  Francisco 


GORHAM  STERLING  SILVER 

THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 


WE  TAKE  PLEASURE 
IN  ANNOUNCING  THAT 
WE  HAVE  OPENED 
OUR  DEPARTMENT  OF 

Sterling  Table  Ware 


Our  display  of 

GORHAM  SILVERWARE 

is  the  most  complete  in 
San  Francisco 

Nathan-Dohrmann  Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Fairmont  Hotel 

Beginning 

September  1,  191 0 

a  Table  d'hote 
or  American 
plan  dining-room 

will  be  conducted 
in  addition  to  the 

European  or  a  la  carte 
restaurant 


Hotel  del  Monte 

ANNUAL  TENNIS  TOURNAMENT 

SEPTEMBER  2d  to  10th 

The  twenty-third  annual  Lawn  Tennis 
Tournament  of  the  Pacific  States  Lawn 
Tennis    Association   will    be    held   on 

Hotel  del  Monte  Courts,  Sept.  2d  to  loth,  inclusive 

Special  Hotel  rates  to  players. 
Special  Round-Trip  Railroad  rates. 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager. 

Chester  W.  Kelley,  City  Representative 

Phone  Kearny  4013 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Gough  Sts. 

A  comfortable,  high   order,   uptown 
hotel,  now  under  tbe  management  of 

THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN 

Formerly  manager  of  St.  Dunstan's 


HOTEL  SACRAMENTO 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Elegant  new  fire-proof  construction.     Service 

as  perfcet  as-expert  management  can  produce. 

ALBERT  BETTENS,  Proprietor 


Byron 

Hot  Springs 

One  of  the  world's  most  curative  springs,  ' 
2y2  hours  from  San  Francisco;  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  hotels  and  a  delightful  place  for 
rest  and  recreation.  See  Southern  Pacific  In- 
formation Bureau,  James  Flood  Building,  any 
S.  P.  Agent,  or  Peck-Judah,  789  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  or  553  S.  Spring  St.,  Los_  An- 
geles, or  address  manager,  Byron  Hot  Spring!, 
California. 


September   17,   1910. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


VA 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
!      Annexed  will  be   found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and   from    this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 
I      Mr.  and   Mrs.   George  T.    Marye,  Jr.,  have  been 
D  passing    the    summer    on    the    north    shore    at    Mag- 
El  nolia  and    Beverly, 'and  are   now  at   White   Sulphur 
I  Springs,    in    West    Virginia.      They    will    return    to 
I  San  Francisco  after  the  Christmas  holidays. 
|      Mrs.    Pliebe  Hearst   has  returned  to    Pleasanton, 
I  after   a   week's  visit   in  town. 

j      Mr.    William  Gwin,  Jr.,   left  Monday    for  Paris, 
a  where   he   will    resume   his  musical  studies: 
I      Mrs.    Charles    Miller    and    Miss    Beatrice    Miller 
9  have  returned  to  New  York,  after  a  pleasant  visit 
i  with    friends  on  this   Coast. 

I  Mrs.  Selby  Hanna  is  in  Chicago,  where  she  is 
I  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Huse. 
I  Mrs.  James  Potter  Langhorne  left  this  week  for 
j  Santa  Barbara,  where  she  will  remain  for  a  month. 
Miss  Mary  Gamble,  Miss  Dorothy  Chapman, 
land  Miss  Clara  Allen  have  arrived  in  New  York, 
\  after  having  spent  the  summer  in  continental 
■  travel. 

I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Downey  Harvey  and  Mrs.  B.  B. 
.i  Cutler  will  spend  the  winter  at  the  Bellevue. 
I  Miss  Lee  Girvin  spent  a  few  days  in  town  this 
week  as  the  guest  of  Miss  Edith  von  Schroeder. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Brodie  left  on  Thurs- 
.  day  for  their  home  in  Minneapolis,  after  having 
(spent  the  summer  at   Santa    Barbara. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy,  who  has  been  spending 
the  summer  in  Europe,  has  reached  New  York  on 
1  her    homeward    journey. 

<  Miss  Hannah  du  Bois  and  Miss  Emily  du  Bois 
I  will  spend  the  winter  in  town  at  the  Knicker- 
bocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Gallois  and  their  daugh- 
ter are  planning  to  return  to  San  Francisco  from 
Paris  next  month. 
I  Princess  Kawananakoa  has  closed  her  house  on 
[Presidio  Terrace  and  will  spend  the  winter  months 
fat   the   Palace    Hotel. 

1  Miss  Constance  McLaren  spent  the  week  end 
as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duplessis  Beylard 
,  at  their  home  at  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher  Ames  have  just  returned 
from  an  extended  tour,  including  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  the  Yellowstone  region,  and  Southern 
California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Buckbee  returned  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week  from  Europe.  Miss  Edith 
Chesebrough,  who  has  been  in  Europe  since  Feb- 
ruary, returned  with  the  Buckbees  and  has  joined 
her  family  at  their  summer  home  at   Ross   Valley. 

Miss  Helen  Gray  has  returned  from  New  York, 
where  she  had  at  first  planned  to  spend  the  win- 
ter. 

Mr.  Bernard  Faymonville,  Jr.,  returned  this 
week  from  Honolulu,  where  he  has  been  spending 
the    last    month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Ivers  ha\e  reached  here 
from  Honolulu  and  are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William    G.    Irwin. 

Admiral  Richardson  Clover  and  Mrs.  Clover, 
with  their  daughter,  Miss  Eudora  Clover,  will 
leave  for  Washington,  D.   C,  on  September    18. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer  and  Miss  Doris  Ryer  have 
returned  from  Del  Monte,  and  are  at  the  Fair- 
mont   Hotel. 

Mr.  Herbert  Jones  has  returned  from  Southern 
California,  and  is  spending  some  time  with  his 
parents,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Clinton  Jones. 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Preston  has  closed  Portola  Hall,  her 
country  home  at  Woodside,  and  has  taken  apart- 
ments at  the   Fairmont  Hotel   for  the   winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  McG.  McBean  have  returned 
from  Atlantic  City,  where  they  have  been  for  the 
past  three  weeks,  and  are  at  the  Wolcott  in 
New    York. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Peters  of  Stockton  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Anna  Peters,  are  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel, 
where  they  will  remain  for  several  months. 

Captain  J.  J.  Brice  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Brice 
will  leave  for  Europe  early  in  October  and  will 
spend    the   entire   winter    abroad. 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralston  Hamilton  have  returned 
from  their  wedding  trip  to  Europe,  and  are  oc- 
cupying the  Lincoln  home  on  Scott  Street  for  the 
winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Tevis  and  their  family 
returned  from  Santa  Barbara  last  week  and  spent 
a  few  days  in  town  before  leaving  for  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Mrs.  James  Athearn  Folger,  with  her  son  and 
daughter,  left  Saturday  for  New  York,  where 
they  will   remain   for  a  few  months. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin  and  her  children  are  now 
in  Holland,  after  a  pleasant  visit  with  the 
Countess  Hatzfeldt    in    London. 

Miss  Marion  Zeile  and  Miss  Mary  Keeney  were 
the  week-end  guests  of  Miss  Florence  Hopkins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker,  with  Miss 
Marian  Crocker  and  Mr.  Henry  Crocker,  Jr., 
are  enjoying  a  fishing  trip  on  the  McCloud  River. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  Barron  (formerly  Miss 
Genevieve  Harvey)  will  return  shortly  from  their 
honeymoon  trip  in  Europe,  and  will  make  a  brief 
visit  with  Mrs.  Barron's  mother,  Mrs.  Downey 
Harvey,  at  Del  Monte  before  settling  for  the 
winter   in   town. 

Miss  Natalie  Fore  will  leave  shortly  for  Pasa- 
dena, where  she  will  be  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Eugene    Hewlett. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Warner  left  Saturday  for 
the  East,  where  they  will  spend  several  months 
visiting  the   cities   on   the   Atlantic   seaboard. 

Mrs.  Mary  Longstreet  of  Los  Angeles  is  at 
the  Palace  Hotel   during  her  visit  in  town. 

Miss  Florence  Musto  of  Stockton  is  the  guest 
of  her  sister,  Mrs.  John  Lewis,  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel. 

Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols  and  Mrs.  Nichols, 
accompanied  by  their  daughter,  Miss  Margaret 
Nichols,  will  leave  the  end  of  this  month  for  New 
York,  and  in  January  will  sail  for  a  trip  around 
the   world,    returning    here    next   summer. 

Mrs.  Harold  Dillingham,  who  has  been  visiting 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Hyde-Smith,  and  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood,  sailed  for  her  home  in 
Honolulu  on   Tuesday. 

Miss  Jane  Selby  has  decided  to  remain  in 
Paris  for  one  more  year,  and  will  not  be  formally 
introduced    to    society    this    winter. 

Miss  Julia  Thomas  left   Sunday    for  New  York, 


where  she  will  spend  the  winter  before  going  to 
Paris.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Seftun.  Jr.,  will 
leave  here  in  November  for  a  tour  of  the  world 
and    join    her    next    year   in    Europe. 

Mrs.  C.  N.  Cook,  who  has  been  spending  a  few 
months  here  visiting  friends,  will  sail  on  October 
15  to  join  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Sterling  Postley,  in 
Paris.  She  will  be  accompanied  abroad  by  Mrs. 
M.    Curran   and    her    son. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin  is  at  home  again,  after  a 
visit  in  the  East  which  consumed  the  greater  part 
of    the   summer. 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Gregory  has  returned  to  her  coun- 
try home,  Eaglewood,  near  Santa  Cruz,  after  a 
visit   with  friends  in   San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Martha  S.  Gielow,  who  has  been  visiting 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Clay  of  Fruitvale,  is  again  the  guest 
of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  Mills  Fisher,  wife 
of  Naval   Constructor  Fisher,  at  Mare  Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Baldwin,  with  their  daugh- 
ters, Laura  and  Mildred  Baldwin,  sailed  Satur- 
day on  the  Mariposa  for  Tahiti  to  be  gone  a 
month. 

Miss  Alice  Hager  has  been  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin  at  her  home  at  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Rosborough  and  her  son,  Mr. 
Joseph  Rosborough,  sailed  Thursday  from  New 
York  for  Europe,  where  they  will  spend  several 
months  traveling  on  the  continent  before  going 
to   Cairo  for  the  spring  months. 

Miss  Sidney  Davis  left  Saturday  with  her 
brother  for  Boston,  where  the  latter  will  enter 
school.  Miss  Davis  will  spend  the  winter  with 
her  cousin,  Mrs.  Warren  Childs,  in  Boston,  and 
in   the   spring   will    sail    for    Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Wilder,  whose  wedding 
took  place  last  week  in  Portland,  sailed  on  Tues- 
day for  Honolulu,  where  they  are  to  make  their 
future    home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leland  Lathrop  have  been  spend- 
ing a   few  weeks  at  Castle   Crags. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Lent  and  her  children  will  re- 
turn from  Castle  Crags  next  week,  and  their 
new  home,  which  has  just  been  completed,  will 
be   opened    for    the   winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Remington  Quick,  who 
spent  the  summer  in  Minneapolis,  are  planning 
to  go  to  New  York  next  month,  where  they  will 
spend    several   weeks. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Bresse  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Metha  McMahon,  left  Sunday  to  spend  the  winter 
abroad. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Doe  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Marguerite  Doe,  are  still  at  Santa  Barbara,  but 
will  return  the  last  of  this  month  to  spend  the 
winter   at   the   Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  will  visit  in  San 
Francisco  for  a  short  time  next  month,  but  has 
planned   to  spend   the  winter  at   Redlands. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Flo  ward  has  been  visiting  her  par- 
ents, General  Adna  Chaffee  (retired)  and  Mrs. 
Chaffee,  at  their  home  at  Los  Angeles,  and  will 
come  to  San  Francisco  for  a  brief  stay  before 
returning  East  to  rejoin  Lieutenant  Howard  in 
Washington,   D.   C. 

Miss  Henriette  Blanding,  accompanied  by  her 
brother,  Mr.  Tevis  Blanding,  left  Tuesday  for 
the  East.  Miss  Blanding  will  reenter  Vassar 
and  her  brother  will  sail  for  Europe  to  be  absent 
a    year. 

Miss  Nora  Brewer  spent  the  week  end  with 
friends    at   Del    Monte. 

Mrs.  C.  N.  Williamson,  the  author,  has  been 
the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Williams  at 
their  home  on  the  McCloud  River,  and  later  will 
visit    San    Francisco. 

Miss  Hazel  Hotchkiss  had  as  her  guests  during 
the  tennis  tournament  at  Del  Monte  Miss  Marion 
Gay  of  San  Francisco  and  Miss  Marjorie  Stan- 
ton of  San  Francisco.  Miss  Hotchkiss's  mother 
and  father  and  her  brother,  Mr.  H.  G.  Hotch- 
kiss,  were  also  present  to  witness  the  finals. 

Among  San  Francisco  arrivals  at  Hotel  del 
Coronado,  Coronado  Beach,  for  the  week  past 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Copelin,  Miss  Delia 
Elstun,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Heastand,  Mr.  A. 
H.  Otto,  Mr.  R.  Knighton,  Miss  Nellie  Daroux, 
Miss  M.  C.  Daroux,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archibald  Bar- 
nard, Mrs.  E.  W.  Eberle,  Mr.  Carl  R.  Schmidt, 
Mr.  Frank  Hoffman,  Mr.  Paul  Carew,  Mr.  Frank 
W.  McDonald,  Mr.  F.  F.  Lacks,  Mr.  G.  J.  Schar- 
lach,  Dr.  E.  Stedman,  Mr.  G.  Albert  Lansburgh, 
Mrs.  Joseph  King,  Miss  E.  M.  Culvemell,  and  Mr. 
John  A.   Hooper. 


Annual  Convention  of  the  Zeta  Psi. 
Zeta  Psi  Fraternity  of  North  America, 
established  in  1847,  and  the  oldest  on  the 
Coast,  held  its  sixty-third  annual  convention 
here  last  week,  many  coming  from  the  At- 
lantic Coast,  Canada,  the  Middle  West,  and 
from  all  over  the  Coast.  Besides  meetings 
in  the  Greek  Theatre  at  the  University  of 
California  and  visits  with  the  local  chapters 
there  and  at  Stanford,  there  was  a  trip  to 
Tamalpais  and  Muir  Woods ;  also  through 
the  Golden  Gate  out  on  the  Pacific,  and  a 
visit  to  Stanford  University.  The  frater- 
nity's new  home  in  Berkeley  will  represent, 
when  completed,  $50,000  in  value.  The  ban- 
quet at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  was  attended 
by  about  150  members,  among  them  being  C. 
A.  Moss,  Toronto ;  Myron  W.  Green,  New 
York;  William  A.  Comstock,  Michigan;  J. 
Somers  Smith,  Jr.,  and  son,  Philadelphia  ;  H. 
R.  Little,  Montreal ;  V.  C.  Gates,  Boston  ;  A. 
W.  Robinson  and  J.  H.  Burroughs,  Philadel- 
phia. William  B.  Storey,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, a  vice-president  of  the  Santa  Fe 
system,  and  Charles  K.  Field,  Stanford,  are 
now  the  chief  officers.  Frank  P.  Deering, 
Fred  V.  Holman,  Portland.  George  W.  Reed. 
W.  C.  Ralston,  F.  S.  Stratton,  Professor 
George  C.  Edwards,  Professor  J.  M.  Still- 
man,  Dr.  Stanley  Stillman,  Howard  Stillman, 
C.  J.  Wetrnore,  Frank  H.  Powers,  Edwin  R. 
Jackson,  E.  L.  Hertel,  the  four  Fosters,  three 
Sherwoods,  two  each  Mailliard,  Knight,  Leib, 
Langstroth,   are   prominent   members. 


Prospective  Tenant — No,  I'm  afraid  this 
flat  would  be  too  small.  I  might  want  to 
grow  a  beard. — Life. 


Manager  Greenbaum's  Plans  for  the  Coming  Season. 

Manager  Will  L.  Greenbaum  announces 
that  owing  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Metro- 
politan and  Manhattan  opera  house  companies 
of  New  York  he  is  enabled  to  offer  our  music 
lovers  the  most  brilliant  series  of  concerts 
ever  attempted  in  the  West.  His  first  offer- 
ing will  be  Signor  Antonio  Scotti,  the  fa- 
vorite baritone  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company,  who  has  never  before  been  heard 
here  in  concert,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
really  sensational  successes  of  the  great  sea- 
son in  Paris.  Associated  with  Signor  Scotti 
will  be  Mme.  Bernice  de  Pasquale,  who  has 
succeeded  to  the  Sembricb  roles  at  the  Metro- 
politan, and  who  in  addition  to  rendering 
arias  and  songs  will  sing  some  of  the  great 
operatic   duets   with   Signor  Scotti. 

Mme.  Johanna  Gadski,  the  leading  dramatic 
and  Wagnerian  soprano  of  the  Metropolitan 
and  one  of  San  Francisco's  favorites,  will 
give  a  short  series  of  recitals,  assisted  by 
Edwin  Schneider,  the  young  composer- 
pianist,  whose  song  "Rain  Drops"  made  such 
a  hit  at  the  Jomelli  and  Hamlin  concerts 
last   season. 

Mme.  Liza  Lehman,  the  English  composer 
whose  opera  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  served 
David  Bispham  as  a  starring  vehicle  abroad 
and  whose  vocal  quartet  "In  a  Persian  Gar- 
den" (a  setting  of  quatrains  from  "The  Ru- 
baiyat")  has  made  her  world-famous,  will 
offer  programmes  of  her  own  works  and 
others,  assisted  by  a  splendid  quartet  of  Eng- 
lish singers. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November  we  are 
promised  a  genuine  novelty  in  a  series  of 
ballet  performances  by  the  Imperial  Russian 
Ballet  from  St.  Petersburg,  headed  by  the 
world's  very  greatest  dancers,  Mile.  Anna 
Pavlowa  and  M.  Michael  Mordkin.  There 
will  be  eight  principal  dancers  and  a  corps 
de  ballet  of  twenty-four,  and  a  symphony  or- 
chestra of  forty-five  of  the  best  players  from 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House's  forces  will 
assist.  Altogether  one  hundred  people  will 
comprise  the  company.  This  engagement  was 
only  made  possible  by  Mr.  Greenbaum's  guar- 
anteeing an  enormous  sum  to  the  representa- 
tives of  both  the  Metropolitan  and  Royal 
Imperial  Opera  Houses  of  New  York  and  St. 
Petersburg. 

The  final  offering  for  1910  will  be  that  ever 
welcome  Spanish  baritone,  Signor  Emilio  de 
Gogorza. 

Early  in  the  new  year  Mme.  Gerville- 
Reache,  the  leading  contralto  of  last  season's 
Manhattan  Company  under  Hammerstein,  will 
make  her  first  appearance  in  the  West.  This 
artist  was  a  revelation  to  New  York  opera 
lovers  in  Strauss's  "Electra,"  Saint-Saens's 
"Samson  et  Delilah,"  and  in  other  roles  re- 
quiring a  dramatic  contralto. 

The  violinists  thus  far  engaged  are  Jaroslav 
Kocian  and  Mischa  Elman,  and  the  only 
pianist  thus  far  under  definite  contract  is  the 
popular   Josef   Hoffman. 

In  April  Signor  Alessandro  Bonci,  the 
greatest  living  lyric  tenor  and  one  of  the  few 
Italian  artists  equally  at  home  on  the  stage 
and  in  a  repertory  of  songs  of  all  countries, 
will  make  his  first  appearance  in  this  city. 
From  a  truly  artistic  standpoint,  Bonci  is 
without  a  peer  among  tenors. 

For  the  closing  attraction  of  this  truly  bril- 
liant list  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra, 
numbering  fifty-five  players  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Modest  Altschuler,  has  been  se- 
cured. It  will  be  remembered  that  Alt- 
schuler's  music  was  the  feature  of  the  Shake- 
spearean performances  by  the  Ben  Greet  Com- 
pany two  years  ago,  although  at  that  time 
Mr.  Altschuler  was  accompanied  by  about 
only  half  of  his  forces. 

Another  great  star  to  appear  during  the 
season  will  be  Mile.  Emma  Calve,  who  is  at 
present  breaking  all  records  in  Australia. 
This  artist  rested  all  of  last  season  and  is 
now  said  to  be  in  perfect  voice,  and  when 
Calve  is  at  her  best  she  has  no  peer  for 
beautiful  quality  of  voice  and  artistic  tem- 
peramental interpretation.  Her  place  on  the 
New  York  and  London  operatic  stage  has 
never  been  successfully  filled.  Calve  is  still 
one  of  the  youngest  of  the  great  singers  and 
when  in  good  health  stands  alone — no  one 
else  sings  or  does  things  like   Calve. 

Other  negotiations  are  pending,  and  Mr. 
Greenbaum  will  shortly  make  some  more  in- 
teresting  announcements. 

The  St.  Francis  Musical  Art  Society  has 
again  contracted  with  Mr.  Greenbaum  for  a 
series  of  five  concerts  and  the  sum  paid  is 
sufficient  to  guarantee  the  greatest  series  of 
private   musicales  ever  known  here. 


Professor  Ignacio  Quesadas  has  organized 
an  original  fiesta  for  the  Mexican  centennial. 
The  workmen  in  different  parts  of  the  city 
will  sing  national  hymns  of  nations  friendly 
to  Mexico.  The  laborers  are  to  sing  these 
hymns  in  the  language  of  the  country  to 
which   the   hymns   belong. 

For  the  Little  Ones  at  Home. 

Nature  gives  children  a  craving  for  candy. 
Meet  it  wisely  with  candy  both  pure  and 
nourishing.  Geo.  Haas  &  Sons'  candies  are 
carefully  made  of  only  the  purest  ingredients. 
Four  stores:  Phelan  Building,  Fillmore  at 
Ellis,  Van  Ness  at  Sutter,  and  28  Market 
Street,  near  Ferry. 


Watchine  Traveling  Americans. 
For  many  years  government  espionagi  ■■■  i  i 
American  purchases  in  foreign  citi-  has 
'"in  complete,  -ays  ,-,  Washington  correspond- 
ent, who  has  been  soberly  investigating  the 
matter  at  the  treasury  building.  Treasury 
agents  are  maintained  in  such  cities  as  Lon- 
don, Berlin,  and  Paris,  and  if  the  American 
buys  a  diamond  necklace  or  a  set  of  expensive 
furs  in  the  district  of  a  certain  agent,  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  know  about  it  a  few 
hours  later.  These  agents  have  their  spies 
in  the  stores  in  the  form  of  clerks  and  sales- 
men, and  in  some  cases  even  the  shopkeepers 
are  not  averse  to  "giving  away"  their  cus- 
tomers.^ Tracing  of  goods  means  also  the 
watching  of  steamship  offices  to  discover  on 
what  vessels  suspected  Americans  are  return- 
ing, and  the  employment  of  stewards  to  am- 
plify the  information  obtained  abroad;  thus 
a  trap  is  laid  for  the  traveler  who  inten- 
tionally or  unintentionally  attempts  to  de- 
ceive the  government. 


Vera  Michelena  is  prominent  in  the  cast  of 
"The  Girl  and  the  Drummer,"  a  musical  play 
made  by  George  Broadhurst,  with  help,  out 
of  his  "What  Happened  to  Jones."  The  show 
is  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  in  Chicago. 


FOR    LEASE 

A  residence  with  exceptionally  beautiful  and 
unobstructed  marine  view  in  a  desirable  and 
accessible  part  of  Presidio  Heights,  containing 
10  rooms  and  3  bathrooms;  well  designed;  in 
first-class  condition;  may  be  leased  for  a  term 
of  not  less  than  one  year.  Address  M.  P.  W., 
Argunaut    office. 


Young  woman  who  ha. 
training  wishes  position 
companion,    preferably 
lady.      Address    Box 
Argonaut. 
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Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION     SQUARE 


The  farthest 
advance  of 
science  in 
service 


Under  the  management  of  James  Woods 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 
Most   Delightful   Climate   on   Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 
Summer  rates  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 
from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  S.  S.  Co.  steamers. 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New   700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see  H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;  Main  3917. 
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HOTEL SAVOY 

SEATTLE 

n 

'Twelve  Siorlei  of 

Solid  Comfort" 

Building,     concrete, 

steel  and  marble. 

In   most  fashionable 

shopping  district. 

Bound  magazines  in 

reading  room. 

Most  refined  hostelry 

in  Seattle. 

Absolutely  firepr  u 

^^j^^H 

Rales,  51.50 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


She — Joy  cometh  in  the  morning.  He — 
Not  if  you've  been  making  a  night  of  it. — 
Salem  Press. 

Jack — I  hear  you  had  some  money  left  you. 
Tom — Yes ;  it  left  me  quite  a  while  ago. — 
New   York  Herald. 

Mrs.  Caudle — Henry,  did  you  miss  me  the 
night  I  was  away?  Mr.  Caudle — No,  I  went 
to   a   lecture. — Boston   Transcript. 

"How  rich  is  he?"  "Immensely  wealthy. 
He's  had  every  operation  the  doctors  could 
think  of." — New   York  American. 

Husband — Does  that  new  novel  turn  out 
happily?  Wife — It  doesn't  say-  It  only  says 
they  were  married. — St.  Louis  Star. 

Mr.  Peck — I  tell  you  I'm  nobody's  fool ! 
Mrs.  Peck— What's  that?  Mr.  Peck— Except 
yours,  my  love — only  yours. — Zion's  Advo- 
cate. 

"What  is  the  name  of  your  new  novel  ?" 
"'The  Dungeon.'  Good,  gloomy  title,  eh?" 
"Yes.  That  name  alone  ought  to  get  the  book 
among  the  six  best  cellars." — Milwaukee  Sen- 
tinel. 

"Have  you  any  men  serving  sentences  for 
bigamy ?"' asked  the  prison  visitor.  "Lots  of 
them,"  replied  the  keeper,  "but  we  confine 
them  all  in  the  insane  ward." — Philadelphia 
Record. 

"I  see  your  wife  is  wearing  one  of  the  new 
hobble  skirts."  "Yes.  She  gave  me  my 
choice  between  letting  her  wear  a  hobble  skirt 
or  do  a  barefoot  dance  for  charity." — Chi- 
cago  Record-Herald. 

Jack — Widows  are  wiser  than  maids  in  one 
respect,  at  least.  Tom — What's  the  answer? 
Jack — They  never  let  a  good  chance  go  by, 
thinking  that  a  better  one  will  come  their 
way. — Chicago  News. 

Mr.  Honeymoon  Jones — Our  room  is  very 
cozy,  Mrs.  Ozone.  The  Landlady — Ah,  sir, 
what  a  blessin'  'twould  be  if  all  my  boarders 
were  on  honeymoons.  They'd  never  notice 
anything. — London  Opinion. 

"I  went  fishing  the  other  day  and  forgot 
my  glasses,"  said  the  near-sighted  man. 
"Well,  can't  you  drink  out  of  a  bottle?"  de- 
manded the  man  with  the  impressionistic 
nose. — Philadelphia  Record. 

Wife — I  suppose  if  you  should  meet  some 
pretty  young  girl  you  would  cease  to  care 
for  me?  Husband — What  nonsense  you  talk! 
What  do  I  care  for  youth  and  beauty  ?  You 
suit  me,  all  right. — M.  A.  P. 

Tattered  Timothy — I've  been  trampin'  four 
years,  ma'am,  an'  it's  all  'cause  I  heard  that 
the  doctors  recommended  walkin'  as  the  best 
exercise.  Mrs.  Prim — Well,  the  doctors  are 
right.     Walk  along.— Tit-Bits. 

Conductor — What  do  you  think !  That 
woman  that  left  the  car  at  Fourteenth  Street 
didn't  get  off  backward.  Motorman — Say, 
Bill,  I  thought  all  the  time  that  that  was  a 
man  in  disguise. — Chicago  Neu'S. 

He — I  had  a  queer  experience  last  night 
when  I  fell  in  the  street.  She — How  so  ?  He 
— Well,  you  see,  I  fell  with  my  hat  in  my 
outstretched  hand,  and  when  I  became  con- 
scious again  I  had  $3  in  it. — New  York  Globe. 

"He's  a  terrible  drunkard,  isn't  he?" 
"Yes,  but  he's  a  good  citizen."  "How  can 
that  be?"  "Every  time  he  has  jimjams  he 
goes  to  the  courthouse  and  pays  taxes  on  a 
pack  of  pink  and  blue  dogs." — Cleveland 
Leader. 

Tourist — Why  do  you  call  this  a  volcano  ? 
I  don't  believe  it  has  had  an  eruption  for  a 
thousand  years.  Guide — Well,  the  hotel  man- 
agers in  this  region  club  together  and  keep 
a  fire  going  in  it  every  year  during  the  sea- 
son.— Meggendorfer  Blatter. 

"Family  all  back  from  the  summer  trip?" 
"Yes."  "I  hear  your  wife  is  confined  to  her 
room.  What  does  the  doctor  say  ?"  "We 
haven't  employed  a  doctor.  The  laundress 
promises  to  have  her  out  in  about  four  days." 
— Louisville    Courier-Journal. 

Physician — Have  you  any  aches  or  pains 
this  morning?  Patient — Yes,  doctor;  it  hurts 
me  to  breathe;  in  fact,  the  only  trouble  now 
seems  to  be  with  my  breath.  Physician — All 
right.  I'll  give  you  something  that  will  soon 
stop  that. — Good  Housekeeping. 

Groom — What's  your  father  going  to  give 
us  for  a  wedding  present  ?  Bride — A  big 
check,  darling  !  Groom — Then  the  ceremony 
must  take  place  at  two  p.  m.  instead  of  at 
three.  Bride — But  why?  Groom — The  banks 
close  at  three. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Kind  Lady — Aren't  you  the  man  I  gave  a 
piece  of  cake  to  last  spring?  The  Hobo — I'm 
dat  same,  ma'am.  Kind  Lady — I  suppose  you 
h;  ve  been  at  work  ever  since?  The  Hobo — 
I  can't  teller  lie,  ma'am.  I've  bin  in  de 
r,  orspittle    ever    sence. — Ch  icago    Daily    News. 

"Would   you   say   I   was   bald  ?"   asked  the 

lirdresser's     customer     truculently.     "Well, 

Si.-,"   replied   the   diplomatic   barber,    "without 

going   so   far    as   that,    I   can   confidently   in- 


form you,  on  the  best  authority,  that,  in  a 
general  way,  there  is  plenty  of  room  at  the 
top." — London  Globe. 

Lady  Customer  (in  furniture  shop)—  What 
has  become  of  those  lovely  sideboards  you 
had  when  I  was  last  here?  Salesman  (smirk- 
ing)— I  shaved  'em  off,  madam. — Boston 
Transcript. 

"Prosperity  has  ruined  many  a  man,"  re- 
marked the  moralizer.  "Well,"  rejoined  the 
demoralizer,  "if  I  was  going  to  be  ruined  at 
all  I'd  want  prosperity  to  do  it." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

Blobbs — That's  a  great  chorus  they  have  in 
the  new  show  at  the  Hoity  Toighty  Theatre. 
Slobbs — Yes,  I  knew  the  piece  would  be  a 
success  before  the  curtain  had  gone  up  two 
feet. — Philadelphia  Record. 

"You  have  had  your  pie  and  coffee,"  said 
the  lunch-wagon  man ;  "anything  else,  sir?" 
"Yes,"  murmured  the  drowsy  customer,  as  the 
midnight  bells  chimed  forth,  "be  a  good  fel- 
low and  drive  me  home." — Chicago  News. 

"Has  her  marriage  to  the  count  really  been 
indefinitely  postponed  ?"  "Yes ;  there  was 
some  little  misunderstanding,  I  believe." 
"But  does  the  misunderstanding  amount  to 
much?"  "Only  to  about  $500,000,  I  think." 
— Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 

"Your  husband  spends  all  his  leisure  with 
his  automobile,"  said  one  woman.  "Yes,"  re- 
plied the  other.  "Don't  you  miss  him?" 
"No.  If  he  isn't  at  home  fixing  the  machine 
I  can  always  reach  him  by  telephone  at  the 
repair   shop." — Washington   Star. 

Mrs.  NewricJi  (who  has  advertised  for  a 
pianist) — So  you  are  the  music  teacher  that 
answered  my  advertisement?  Pianist — Yes, 
ma'am.  Mrs.  Newrich — Well,  sit  down  here 
and  play  a  couple  of  duets  so  that  I  can  see 
what  you  can  do. — London   Tit-Bits. 

"So  you  want  women  to  vote?"  "I  have 
declared  myself  to  that  effect,"  said  the  keen 
politician.  "And  I  suppose  you  want  to  see 
a  woman  elected  to  the  office  you  now  hold !" 
"No.  After  they  have  held  a  few  spirited 
conventions  I  don't  think  any  of  them  will 
have  enough  personal  popularity  among  the 
members  to  secure  even  an  indorsement.  But 
there's  no  reason  why  they  shouldn't  all  vote 
for  me  as  their  champion." — Washington 
Star. 

The  Pessimistic  Parrot. 

According  to  Jimmy  Reilly,  who  is  the 
editor  of  a  moving  van  here,  he  has  a  regular  ] 
job  with  one  family.  The  woman  of  the 
house  is  simply  mad  on  the  subject  of  mov- 
ing. She  always  shifts  quarters  four  times 
a  year,  while  the  man  is  mad  at  the  subject, 
and,  if  permitted,  would  stay  in  the  same 
place  until  he  took  root. 

A  third  and  important  member  of  the 
family  is  the  parrot.  "A  fine  burrd,"  said 
Mr.  Reilly.  "An  intelligent  burrd.  Last 
spring  I  moved  'em  to  Orange,  and  the  burrd 
sits  by  me  on  the  driver's  seat,  peekin'  troo 
the  bars  of  his  cage,  and  now  and  then  makin' 
a  witty  remark  to  me.  And  last  fall  I  moved 
'em  back  to  Long  Island  and  they  tried 
Swampscott  And  all  the  way  the  burrd  sits 
in  his  cage  by  me  side,  makin'  an  intelligent 
remark  now  and  then,  and  cockin'  his  eye  at 
me.  So  last  winter  I  moved  'em  back  into 
town,  and  I  puts  me  coat  over  the  cage  so 
the  burrd  wouldn't  get  cold,  and  he  sits  by 
me  side  troo  the  drive.  And  last  week  I  was 
called  on  to  move  'em  up  into  Westchester 
County. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Reilly,  "you'd  hardly 
believe  it — but  after  I  got  me  wagon  loaded 


I  goes  in,  as  usual,  to  get  the  parrot's  cage 
and  lift  him  up  to  the  driver's  seat.  And  the 
parrot  looks  at  me  sad  and  subdued,  wid 
never  one  of  them  funny  cracks  he  used  to 
make  when  he  sees  me,  for  we  got  to  be  good 
friends.  'Hello,  Polly,'  says  I  to  him. 
'Reilly,'  says  he,  'me  good  man — where  the 
hell  are  we  goin'  now?" — New  York  Corre- 
spondence in  Cincinnati  Times-Star. 
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Mediterranean  Line 
Independent  tours  around  the  world 
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The    best   and   strongest    Garden    Hose. 

Guaranteed  to   stand  700   lbs.    pressure. 

Try  it  and  be  convinced 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 
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subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
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on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY  ROME1KE 

110  and    112  W.  26th  St.,  New  York. 
Branches:  London,   Paris,  Berlin,  Sydney. 
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Good  and  Bad  Plays. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  indecent  plays.  One  kind 
!  flauntingly  bad  and  advertises  the  fact  by  device 
I  here  it  is  imprudent  to  do  so  openly.  The  other  kind 
lictures  vice  with  an  asserted  moral  purpose,  and 
apes  to  thrive  on  the  combined  patronage  of  those 
•  ho  prefer  tainted  things  and  those  who  want  to  see 
£ie  stage  "elevated"  by  problem  plays.  In  the  end 
Jth  kinds  of  bad  plays  fail,  because  the  people  who 
Ice  the  clean  drama  are  in  the  majority  and  this 
.ajority  supports  the  theatres. 

From  week  to  week  the  Argonaut  devotes  a  page  or 
I  .ore  of  its  space  to  criticism  of  plays  and  actors,  and 
;ws  notes  of  the  theatrical  world.  It  does  not  attempt 
i  make  a  complete  record  of  dramatic  events  and  inci- 
:nts.  but  chooses  rather  to  speak  of  the  things  that 
ay  be  discussed  with  pleasure,  with  interest,  and  with- 
|  it  reservation.  Occasionally  it  purposely  avoids  what 
j  ight  be  considered  an  opportunity  to  criticize  or  de- 
'xibe  a  theatrical  sensation.     It  avoids  the  discussion 


that  might  merely  advertise  the  bad  play  which  pre 
tends  to  have  a  moral  purpose.  There  are  plenty  of 
good  plays,  of  plays  which  need  no  defense  and  no 
advertising  obtained  under  false  pretenses.  The  Argo 
naut  believes  that  one  of  the  best  tests  of  a  play  is  the 
possibility  of  discussing  its  topic  and  salient  features 
in  social  and  domestic  circles.  A  play  which  can  not 
meet  this  simple  test  has  no  claims  upon  the  considera 
tion  of  theatre-goers  or  upon  critics  of  dramatic  art. 

All  of  which  explains  why  the  Argonaut  does  not 
regard  it  necessary  or  proper  to  review  "The  Easiest 
Way."  , 

Political  Matters  Current. 

The  temper  of  the  country  is  obviously  hostile  to  the 
Republican  party.  There  have  been  evidences  of  this 
fact  all  along  the  line  of  political  action  during  the 
past  six  months,  and  it  is  made  emphatic  by  the  returns 
from  Maine,  which  put  a  rock-ribbed  and  historically 
Republican  State  in  the  Democratic  column.  If  as 
Maine  goes  so  goes  the  Union — and  the  tradition,  in 
conjunction  with  the  tendency  of  the  times,  is  strong 
enough  to  prompt  conviction — then  we  are  in  the  way 
of  seeing  Democratic  successes  enough  this  fall  to 
revolutionize  the  lower  house  of  Congress.  This  is 
clearly  foreshadowed,  if  not  indeed  foredoomed.  It 
is  easy  to  say  that  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs 
with  a  Republican  President  and  a  Republican  Senate 
— a  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  would  be  an 
anomaly,  that  its  practical  effect  would  be  to  neutralize 
the  powers  of  government  outside  of  routine  lines 
but,  after  all  this  is  said,  we  have  still  to  deal  with  the 
fact  itself.  Logic  is  the  last  consideration  with  the 
average  voter;  he  acts  according  to  his  mood,  leaving 
results  to  come  to  their  own  adjustments,  logical  or 
otherwise. 

Ordinary  explanations  do  not  serve  to  account  for 
the  turning  away  of  popular  favor  from  the  Republican 
party  at  a  time  when  the  country  is  prosperous  and 
when  its  administrative  powers  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
President  duly  and  even  conspicuously  established  in 
public  respect.  Undoubtedly  the  tariff  legislation  of 
last  year  has  had  something  to  do  with  it,  yet  dissatis- 
faction over  the  tariff  is  felt  mainly  in  the  Middle 
Western  States.  Surely  a  tariff  law  arranged  in  the 
interest  of  the  industries  of  New  England  and  the 
Northeastern  States  generally  can  hardly  explain  the 
disaffection  illustrated  in  the  congressional  by-elections 
in  Massachusetts  and  New  York  last  spring,  and  just 
now  in  the  revolution  of  political  sentiment  in  Maine. 
Nor  can  Cannonism,  so  effective  as  a  source  of  dissatis- 
faction in  the  West,  be  urged  in  explanation  of  political 
results  in  New  England,  since  the  whole  purpose  and 
effect  of  Cannonism  has  worked  to  the  advantage  of 
this  region.  

The  motives  which  have  prompted  repudiation  of  the 
Republican  party,  in  Maine  and  which  promise  similar 
results  in  other  parts  of  the  country  in  November  rest, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Argonaut,  upon  something  very 
different  from  ordinary  political  considerations.  For 
years  there  has  been  preached  throughout  the  country  a 
gospel  of  suspicion  and  distrust.  Yellow  newspapers, 
scandal-mongering  magazines,  sensational  exploiters, 
including  a  presidential  candidate — even  a  President, 
and  now  an  ex-President — have  practically  combined  in 
a  movement  to  break  down  in  the  mind  of  the  average 
American  citizen  confidence  in  the  equity,  the  honesty, 
the  security,  of  governmental  affairs  in  general.  This 
evil  work  has  been  well  done  in  the  sense  that  it  has 
been  effectively  done.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
measurably  it  has  destroyed  a  great  and  beneficent  tra- 
dition, compounded  of  an  intense  belief  on  the  part  of 
our  people  in  our  institutions,  in  the  destiny  of  our 
country,  and  in  ourselves.  Hitherto  we  have  felt  under 
any  and  all  conditions  that  things  were  certain  to  come 
out  right  in  the  end ;  we  have  had  faith  in  the  essential 
integrity    of    things.     This    tradition,    this    confidence, 


this  faith,  under  the  preachments  of  the  muckraker  and 
the  self-exploiter  have  been  lost.  Instead  of  believing 
in  the  ultimate  integrity  of  things,  the  average  man — 
at  least  for  the  moment — has  come  to  believe  in  the 
ultimate  integrity  of  nothing.  For  even  while  register- 
ing distrust  of  and  resentment  against  the  Republican 
party  there  is  no  sign  of  increase  of  confidence  in  the 
Democratic  party.  It  is  indeed  a  species  of  revolution, 
but  it  is  a  revolution  founded  more  in  distrust  than  in 
hope,  tending  less  to  political  confidence  than  to  a 
species  of  political  despair.  Summed  up,  it  represents 
the  natural,  inevitable  outcome  of  the  extraordinary 
campaign  of  detraction  which  has  been  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  past  five  or  six  years  in  the  names  of  a  bogus 
patriotism  and  a  fraudulent  morality. 


All  the  probabilities  point  to  a  Democratic  House 
of  Representatives  after  the  4th  of  next  March.  The 
administration  is  Republican ;  the  Senate  is  Repub- 
lican ;  therefore  a  Democratic  House  means  a  deadlock. 
Under  such  conditions  nothing  can  be  done  either 
forward  or  backward;  everything  in  the  way  of  legis- 
lation will  have  to  wait  upon  new  and  remote  develop- 
ments. Even  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Republicans 
should  succeed  in  electing  a  majoritv  it  is  plain  that  it 
will  be  only  a  nominal  and  not  a  working  majority,  for 
there  will  surely  be  a  sufficient  number  of  "insurgents" 
to  block  action  on  the  part  of  the  regular  party  organi- 
zation. The  insurgent  faction  will  lie  between  the 
regulars  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Democrats  on  the 
other,  and  as  we  saw  last  winter  in  the  fight  against 
Speaker  Cannon,  the  affinities  of  that  faction  are 
as  close  with  the  Democrats  as  with  the  regulars 
of  their  own  party.  Probably  the  insurgents  will 
patch  up  such  an  arrangement  with  the  Democrats 
through  varying  forms  of  log-rolling,  otherwise  styled 
legislative  bribery,  as  will  enable  them  with  the  aid  of 
Democratic  votes  to  carry  through  the  more  important 
features  of  their  programme. 

It  becomes  of  interest  to  see  what  this  programme  is. 
First,  there  is  the  elimination  of  Speaker  Cannon,  which 
now  seems  certain  under  any  possible  circumstances. 
Mr.  Cannon  has  been  renominated  and  will  undoubtedly 
be  reelected.  But  his  days  in  the  Speakership  are  num- 
bered. Probably  by  way  of  gaining  cooperation  jn 
other  matters  the  empty  honor  of  the  Speakership  will 
be  sold  by  the  insurgent  faction  to  the  Democrats. 
The  present  House  leaders  will  be  remorselessly  pushed 
to  one  side  and  their  place  taken  by  whoever  among 
the  insurgents  shall  develop  a  capacity  for  close  bar- 
gaining with  the  opposition.  Then  the  House  rules 
will  be  so  modified  as  to  deprive  the  Speaker  of  the 
tremendous  power  which  he  now  holds  as  the  appointer 
of  legislative  committees.  The  curtailment  of  the 
Speaker's  powers  carried  through  last  winter  will  be 
regarded  as  merely  a  beginning,  and  the  Speakership 
will  further  be  so  clipped  and  limited  as  to  render  it 
a  mere  perfunctory  office.  The  demand  of  the  in- 
surgents, presented  in  various  ways  during  the  past 
year,  is  for  a  change  in  the  rules  under  which  the 
House  itself  shall  elect  the  members  of  the  various 
committees  as  well  as  the  chairmen.  It  is  difficult 
to  figure  out  just  how  this  will  be  accomplished,  for 
there  are  sixty-one  committees,  whose  numbers  range 
from  seven  to  twenty-five  members.  The  average 
member  is  on  two  committees,  while  some  favored  ones 
are  on  three  and  even  four  committees.  In  a  body 
composed  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-two  members 
the  election  of  sixty-one  committees  by  election  of 
members,  and  the  distribution  of  all  the  members  of 
the  House  on  committees,  is  a  very  complicated  and 
difficult  job.  But  the  demand  has  been  plainly  asserted, 
and  after  one  fashion  or  another  the  House  will  have 
to  answer  it. 

In  the  normal  course  of  events  these  proposals  would 
not  come  up  for  action  until  the  coming  in  of  the 
Congress  on   March  4,   1911.     The  House  which 
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convene  in  the  coming  December  will  not  be  the  new 
Congress,  but  the  second  session  of  the  last  or  present 
Congress.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  even  in 
this  body  the  insurgents,  in  combination  with  the 
Democrats,  have  a  working  majority,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  there  will  be  an  attempt  to  grasp  the 
fruits  of  the  new  deal  even  before  its  formal  installa- 
tion. It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  insurgents  last 
winter  got  for  a  brief  time  into  fairly  good  working 
harmony  with  the  Democrats.  Probably  this  har- 
monious relationship  can  be  revived,  in  view  of  what 
is  to  come  after  the  4th  of  March,  and  therefore  we 
may  see  revolutionary  operations  in  progress  from  the 
beginning  of  the  coming  session.  There  will  at  least 
be  no  harmony  between  the  insurgents  and  the  regulars. 
And  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  in  one  way 
or  another  the  country  will  witness  this  coming  winter 
a  legislative  mix-up  which  has  hardly  been  matched 
in  recent  congressional  history. 


In  the  midst  of  a  confused  and  trying  situation  Presi- 
dent Taft  has  carried  himself  with  singular  self-control 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  The  manifest  decline  of 
Republican  party  favor  has  not  driven  him  into  any  act 
of  precipitancy  or  vexation.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ostenta- 
tious patronage  of  his  open  enemies  must  have  offended 
him  grievously,  likewise  the  failure  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  in 
the  course  of  his  Western  tour  to  utter  one  word  in 
recognition  or  approval  of  Mr.  Taft's  achievements. 
But  he  has  taken  it  all  with  composure,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  receiving  courteously  Mr.  Roosevelt's  extraordi- 
nary appeal  for  help  in  the  matter  of  the  anti-machine 
campaign  in  New  York  State,  made  in  person  at  New 
Haven  on  Monday  of  this  week.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Argonaut  the  President  would  have  been  justified 
in  declining  to  receive  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  all,  and  it 
would  not  have  been  surprising  or  fairly  subject  to 
criticism  if  he  had  signalized  the  meeting  by  recalling 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  derelictions  of  his  course  and 
rebuking  him  as  a  false  friend  and  a  disturber  of  party 
peace.  We  are  not  certain  that  we  should  not  have 
admired  the  President  more  if  he  had  taken  a  tone 
reflective  of  the  just  indignation  which  doubtless  burns 
within  him.  But  calm  courses  are  usually  best, 
and  perhaps  Mr.  Taft  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  a 
self-control  and  a  reserve  which  in  themselves  mark 
the  contrast  between  the  President  and  his  predecessor. 
None  the  less  there  is,  we  think,  likely  to  come,  an 
open  and  bitter  rupture  between  these  two  men.  Such 
a  development  can  only  be  avoided  by  a  practical  if 
not  open  apology  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  That 
sort  of  thing  is  not  in  his  ordinary  way  of  doing,  and 
yet  it  is  not  wholly  outside  the  possibilities.  The  appeal 
to  Taft  in  the  case  of  Xew  York  was  in  itself  a  confes- 
sion of  weakness,  a  distinct  "come  down"  from  the  high 
and  mighty  airs  which  the  ex-President  has  recently 
given  himself.  Unless  his  skin  is  even  thicker  than 
it  is  presumed  to  be,  it  must  have  cost  him  something 
to  go  to  a  man  whom  he  has  notoriously  and  so  re- 
cently treated  badly  for  help.  He  would  hardly  have 
done  it  if  he  had  not  found  himself  in  a  hole — a  hole  of 
his  own  digging.  He  found  upon  his  return  from  the 
Western  tour  widespread  resentment  on  the  score  of 
his  bad  treatment  of  Taft.  In  truth,  he  found  himself 
in  the  way  of  being  beaten  in  his  fight  for  the  chair- 
manship at  Saratoga.  It  was  "politics"  for  him  to  get 
in  line  with  Taft — hence  the  visit  to  Xew  Haven.  The 
incident  has  taught  him  a  lesson  and  he  is  too  adroit 
in  the  political  game  not  to  make  the  most  of  it  He 
will  now  seek  ways  of  exploiting  an  ostentatious  friend- 
ship for  Taft.  He  will  seek  to  correct  the  prime 
blunder  of  his  Western  trip  by  a  noisy  championship  of 
the  President.  The  recognition  which  he  withheld 
when  it  might  have  helped  Taft,  he  will  now  give  with 
the  usual  Rooseveltian  vehemence.  The  Argonaut 
would  like  to  wager  something  handsome  that  in  the 
Saratoga  convention,  if  he  shall  succeed  in  winning 
the  chairmanship,  he  will  smother  Taft  all  over  with 
fulsome  praise  and  that  he  will  furiously  support  a 
resolution  of  endorsement  of  the  administration.  He 
will  endeavor  to  climb  aboard  the  Taft  band-wagon, 
even  though  he  may  have  a  carefully  sharpened  knife 
in  his  boot-leg,  to  be  used  if  occasion  offers  between 
now  and  1912.  

Mr.  Roosevelt's  appeal  to  Taft  may  be  further  taken 
as  an  indication  of  his  wish,  while  personally  coddling 
Garfield  and  Pinchot,  and  while  playing  with  the  "pro- 
gressives," to  retain  a  nominal  standing  as  a  regular 
I  irty  man.  As  usual,  he  is  playing  for  the  favor  of 
both  sides.     He  is  an  effusive  friend  both  of  insurgents 


and  regulars.  It  is  noteid  that  after  last  week's  elec- 
tion he  sent  a  heartily  congratulatory  telegram  to  the 
insurgent  victors  in  the  State  of  Washington,  with  his 
hopes  that  all  the  members  of  the  party  will  support 
the  insurgent  nominees  in  the  coming  State  election, 
adding  characteristically  "just  as  in  South  Dakota, 
where  the  regulars  won,  I  urged  the  progressives  to 
support  the  regulars  heartily."  This  bit  of  double 
straddling  is  coming  in  for  a  good  many  sneers 
throughout  the  country.  For  example,  we  read  with 
reference  to  it  in  the  Xew  York  Evening  Post: 

This,  of  course,  is  the  familiar  Rooseveltian  embracing  of 
opposites.  He  always  had  a  labor  leader  to  balance  a  capi- 
talist, a  negro  to  set  off  against  a  chevalier,  a  boss  in  one 
scale  and  a  reformer  in  the  other.  He  could  not  go  to  a 
public  banquet  if  a  Lorimer  were  present,  but  could  welcome 
to  the  White  House  indicted  Mayor  Schmitz  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  a  splendid  comprehensiveness  which  Mr.  Roose- 
velt displays,  but  is  there  not  danger  lest  moral  distinctions 
be-  lost  in  his  grand  amalgam  ?  The  progressive  movement 
is  nothing  if  it  is  not  a  moral  revolt.  Men  are  asked  to 
join  it  in  the  spirit  of  crusaders  and  devotees.  That  is.  in 
fact,  the  spirit  of  Gifford  Pinchot.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
be  Mr.  Roosevelt's  also.  But  if  we  are  to  fight  the  regulars 
as  if  they  were  the  emissaries  of  Satan,  but  rally  to  their 
side  if  they  prove  to  have  more  votes  than  you  have,  what 
becomes  of  the  immense  moral  quickening  and  the  stern 
virtues  which  insurgency  was  to  bring  back  into  politics  ? 
Are  we  yet  to  see  the  colonel  a  candidate  on  a  Regular- 
Progressive  platform,  firmly  standing  pat  at  the  same  time 
that  he  terrifically  advances? 

This  is  much  to  the  point.  It  pictures  the  Rough 
Rider  to  the  life.  It  punctures  the  bladder  of  his  high- 
flown  moral  pretensions  in  its  weakest  place. 


It  Is  Up  to  Intelligence  and  Property. 

In  a  quiet  yet  emphatic  way  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab, 
controlling  spirit  in  the  ownership  of  the  Union  Iron 
Works  of  San  Francisco,  explains  why  this  great  plant, 
which  only  a  little  while  ago  employed  six  thousand 
men,  chiefly  in  marine  construction,  is  now  all  but 
idle,  carrying  only  about  one  thousand  men  on  its  rolls. 
The  Union  Iron  Works  has  practically  gone  out  of  the 
business  of  manufacture  in  San  Francisco  because  "it 
is  not  satisfactory"  to  do  business  here.  The  labor 
conditions  here,  he  goes  on  to  say,  are  not  on  a  par 
with  labor  conditions  elsewhere.  Wages  are  higher, 
hours  are  shorter,  and  then  there  are  other  conditions 
which  "restrict  output."  What  these  other  conditions 
are  Mr.  Schwab  does  not  explain,  but  we  all  know 
what  they  are,  namely,  ill-will  and  surliness  on  the  part 
of  workmen  tending  to  limit  the  amount  of  work  done 
per  man  in  any  given  time.  Commenting  on  Mr. 
Schwab's  explanation,  the  Morning  Chronicle  remarks 
that  "it  is  a  matter  for  the  unions  to  seriously  con- 
sider"— in  other  words,  it  is  "up  to  the  unions." 

The  Argonaut  ventures  to  point  out  to  its  intelli- 
gent but  obviously  timid  contemporary  that  this 
thing  has  been  "up  to  the  unions"  now  for  some 
half  a  dozen  years  or  more.  And  we  have  learned 
what  to  expect  when  things  are  put  "up  to  the  unions." 
We  put  our  politics  up  to  the  unions  and  they  gave  us 
Schmitz  and  Ruef  and  the  unspeakable  system  which 
they  imposed  upon  San  Francisco.  We  put  our  in- 
dustry up  to  the  unions  and  they  gave  us  an  adjust- 
ment which  has  put  San  Francisco  practically  off  the 
map  in  an  industrial  sense.  Again,  last  year  we  put 
the  political  responsibility  up  to  the  unions  and  they 
gave  us  the  delectable  McCarthy  with  his  entourage 
of  black-legs,  scalawags,  and  grafters.  So  it  will  be 
so  long  as  we  continue  to  put  it  up  to  the  unions. 
The  unions  have  no  interest  in  San  Francisco  except- 
ing to  exploit  it.  Under  the  direction  of  McCarthy 
and  others  of  his  ilk,  they  are  better  pleased  to  main- 
tain conditions  here  contrasting  with  those  elsewhere, 
even  though  they  destroy7  our  city,  than  to  foster  a  sys- 
tem favorable  to  industry  and  progress.  Their  interest 
is  not  in  the  prosperity  of  San  Francisco,  but  in  main- 
taining a  system  illustrative  of  the  powers  of  organized 
labor.  It  is  a  system,  however  it  may  bear  upon  the 
rank  and  file,  which  gives  profit  and  celebrity  to  the 
overseers  and  exploiters  of  organized  labor. 

If  San  Francisco  is  to  be  redeemed,  the  prob- 
lem is  to  be  put  up,  not  to  the  unions,  but  to 
the  intelligence  and  property  of  the  community-. 
Whenever  our  property-owners,  our  merchants,  our 
bankers,  take  the  job  into  their  own  hands — when- 
ever the}'  shall  find  the  courage  to  put  it  up  to 
themselves — we  shall  have  an  end  of  this  ruinous  busi- 
ness. And  wTe  shall  not  have  an  end  of  it  until  the 
property-owners,  the  merchants,  and  the  bankers  of 
San  Francisco  do  take  matters  in  their  own  hands. 
This  course  was  pursued  some  years  ago  at  Los  An- 


geles with  results  which  even  a  blind  man  can  se 
Los  Angeles  is  prospering  not  only  in  her  own  fielc 
but  making  inroads  upon  the  field  of  San  Francisco 
Her  contractors  are  doing  right  within  the  limits  o: 
San  Francisco  work  which  our  own  contractors  find  i 
impossible  to  do  upon  competitive  terms.  Likewise 
the  property-owners,  the  merchants,  and  the  banker: 
of  the  city  of  Portland,  Oregon,  have  taken  the  mattei 
into  their  own  hands,  likewise  with  results  worth  atten- 
tion. In  Portland  they  do  not  submit  to  the  exactions 
of  organized  labor  in  industry,  in  politics,  or  in  any- 
thing else.  Portland  is  for  the  open  shop  and  insists 
upon  the  open  shop  whether  it  pleases  organized  laboi 
or  not,  and  under  the  open-shop  system  Portland  is 
forging  ahead  industrially  in  a  manner  unexampled  ir 
her  history. 

Property-owners,  merchants,  bankers  of   San  Fraa 
cisco,  it  is  up  to  you  to  say  what  the  future  of  Sa 
Francisco  shall  be.     To  pass  it  up  to  the  unions  is 
surrender    again    as    you     surrendered    before.     Th 
Chronicle's  counsel   is  a  counsel  of  cowardice.     It 
up   to   the   property-owners,    the    merchants,    and   tl 
bankers  of  San  Francisco  to  say  whether  San  Frait 
cisco  shall  surrender  to  unionism,  shall  lie  down  to  b< 
walked    over,    and    incidentally    pass    the    sceptre    o: 
industrial,   commercial,  financial,   and   social   power  oi 
the  Pacific  Coast  over  to  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  oi 
some  other  ambitious,  resolute,  and  self-respecting  coni 
munitv. 


By  Way  of  Friendly  Suggestion. 
It  seems  necessary  to  say  that  the  new  masters  o: 
the  Republican  organization  in  California  are  goin§ 
about  the  business  of  parry  management  in  ways  hardl) 
calculated  to  achieve  die  best  results.  They  need 
be  reminded  that  there  is  danger  in  flouting  and  insult- 
ing every  Republican  who  has  not  yielded  an  unquali- 
fied homage  to  them  and  their  scheme  of  things.  Then 
attitude  has  been  typified  by  their  chief  newspapei 
organ,  the  Los  Angeles  Express,  which  in  announcing 
the  election  returns  put  the  "L.  R."  initials  oppositi 
the  Roosevelt  League  successful  candidates,  and  wit! 
a  combination  of  mendacity  and  insolence  slampe* 
ever)'  other  successful  candidate  as  "Southern  Pacific.' 
It  was  again  shown  by  the  "steam  roller"  methods  o: 
the  Los  Angeles  convention  which  the  League  con 
trolled — by  the  same  methods  of  the  same  machine 
brought  up  to  the  Alameda  county  convention  and 
the  San  Francisco  city  and  county  convention;  agaii 
by  the  terrified  and  tumultuous  refusal  of  the  Leagu< 
managers  to  permit  free  speech  at  the  State  conven- 
tion, and  still  again  in  the  voting  down  of  an  indorsi 
ment  of  President  Taft  and  his  administration, 
appeared  in  another  childish  display  when  senators  ii 
the  State  legislature  representing  League  authority 
combined  with  enough  Democrats  to  defeat  the  con 
firmation  of  a  gentleman  admittedly  fit  and  qualifiet 
for  the  position  of  fish  and  game  commissioner,  be 
cause  he  has  been  associated  with  the  "regular"  o- 
defeated  faction  of  the  parry  and  is  not  a  member  o 
the  new  cult.  And,  finally,  we  have  the  local  orgai 
of  the  new  dispensation,  the  unspeakable  Bulletin 
dropping  one  of  the  two  Republican  candidates  fo: 
the  supreme  bench,  an  incumbent  of  proved  characte: 
and  ability,  and  putting  in  his  place  a  Democratic  can 
didate. 

There  is  in  all  this  an  amazing  folly.  The  victo: 
of  a  skirmish  act  as  though  the  main  battle,  m 
yet  fought,  had  already  been  won.  It  appears  no 
to  be  realized  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  nominati 
only  by  a  minority  of  Republican  votes,  and  that  fron 
his  total  there  must  be  subtracted  votes  of  thousand 
of  Democrats  registered  as  Republicans  for  the  calcu 
lated  purpose  of  giving  the  Republican  party  a  fac 
tional  candidate — that  many  who  so  cast  their  ballot  fo: 
him  in  the  primaries  will,  when  it  comes  to  the  ele 
tion,  give  those  same  ballots  to  their  party  nominee 
Mr.  Bell. 

It  appears  not  to  be  realized  that  Mr.  Johnson  wi 
need  on  Xovember  8  not  only  even'  League  vote,  bu 
ever}-  other  vote  he  can  muster.  The  new  manager 
should  know  enough  of  the  political  history  of  Cali 
fornia  to  recall  that  Budd  beat  Estee  when  the  res 
of  the  Republican  ticket  was  elected  by  over  40,(XX 
votes;  that  Pardee  beat  Lane  by  a  scant  twelve  o 
fifteen  hundred  on  a  ticket  which  carried  to  the  othe 
candidates  majorities  of  over  50.000;  that  Gillett  bea 
Bell  by  about  the  same  number  when  the  majorities 
other  candidates  rolled  up  to  70,000  and  80,000;  ani 
that  during  each  of  these  campaigns  there  was  no  fai 
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ional  division  in  the  Republican  party.  If  the  man- 
agers do  know  these  tilings  they  are  foolish  in  pursuing 
|i  course  which  affronts  President  Taft  and  his  friends, 
Lnd  tends  to  disaffect  towards  Mr.  Johnson  Repub- 
licans whose  support  he  must  have  or  go  down  to 
defeat. 

If  the  new  managers  were  wise  they  would  know 
;hat  under  the  motives  and  standards  which  not 
.mcommonly  control  action  in  political  affairs,  the 
friends  of  the  President  would  be  justified  in  rally- 
ing to  the  standard  of  an  independent  candidate 
representing  the  sane  Republicanism  of  his  admin- 
istration as  contrasted  with  the  howling  dervish 
variety  into  which  Rooseveltism  is  so  rapidly  degene- 
rating. In  common  discretion  and  diplomacy,  they 
should  not  fail  to  see  that  Mr.  Johnson  sought  the 
Republican  nomination  while  publicly  refusing  his  sup- 
port to  the  nominees  of  the  party;  that  his  Repub- 
licanism is  not  only  historically  doubtful,  but  a  kind  so 
tjbviously  sympathetic  with  other  ideas  thai  the  Demo- 
crats in  their  State  convention  publicly  jubilated  over 
the  fact  that  whether  Johnson  or  Bell  shall  be  elected, 
the  next  governor  will  still  be  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  Johnson,  we  are  told,  assumes  the  attitude  of 
leploring  the  conduct  of  the  new  managers  in  these 
matters,  while  disclaiming  power  or  authority  to  con- 
:rol  them.  Mr.  Johnson  is  likely  to  learn,  possibly  in 
:he  near  future,  that  political  leadership  entails  political 
responsibilities  which  the  wise  man  recognizes  and 
carries  and  which  only  the  incompetent  shirks  and 
-epudiates. 

The  Crime  of  Getting  Caught. 

Anybody  shameless  enough  to  doubt  the  civic 
norality  of  the  mayor  should  be  near  him  when  one 
>f  his  men  has  been  found  out.  It  is  then  that  the 
nayor's  spirit  of  reform  grows  reminiscent  of  the 
Donnybrook  fair.  His  neck  swrells,  his  vocabulary  is 
;dged  with  D's  and  he  makes  known  his  anxiety  to  tread 
in  the  tail  of  somebody's  coat.  At  other  times,  when 
he  surface  of  his  administration  is  not  lashed  by  the 
wind  of  exposure,  the  mayor  is  as  serene  as  Billikens 
limself.  Everything  goes  well  with  him  then.  He  is 
sure  that  the  saloon-keepers,  racetrack  touts,  labor- 
jnion  grafters,  and  green-goods  men  who  have  joined 
lim  in  giving  this  city  a  pure  administration  are  de- 
rating themselves  to  the  welfare  of  the  taxpayers,  and 
so  he  asks  no  questions.  But  let  one  of  them  get 
ttaught  and  the  mayor  is  heard  from.  A  disaster  like 
:hat  the  whole  administration  feels.  What  is  wanted 
there  above  all  other  things  are  men  who  can  "keep  it 
iark,"  and  as  our  labor  party  politicians  have  been 
it  that  business  all  their  lives,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
3ne  of  them  to  set  his  foot  in  a  trap.  If  he  finds  him- 
self in  such  a  fix  his  value  to  McCarthy  has  ended, 
lnd  he  is  used  to  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale.  In 
:he  ethics  of  the  mayor  it  is  not  what  a  man  does,  but 
what  he  lets  somebody  else  see  him  do,  that  marks  his 
lame  with  a  double  eross. 

The  man  to  first  violate  the  chief  rule  of  the  adminis- 
tration was  the  celebrated  Mr.  Flannery,  between 
whom  and  the  mayor  the  tenderest  of  ties  had  existed. 
When  Flannery  was  caught  in  a  discreditably  public 
way,  with  one  of  his  own  telegrams  to  nail  him, 
McCarthy  must  almost  have  lost  faith  in  human  nature. 
Planner)'  caught !  And  by  a  woman's  simple  trick  of 
liding  an  incriminating  message  in  her  stocking!  As 
well  try  to  catch  a  rattler  with  sixteen  buttons  by  put- 
ting salt  on  his  tail.  As  well  expect  to  gather  in  a 
lively  old  buzzard  of  the  hills  by  baiting  a  hook  for 
lim  with  a  red  light.  Flannery !  And  yet,  after  all 
lad  been  said  and  done,  this  scarred  old  refugee  from 
Nevada  politics,  this  slippery  old  saloon  dodger,  had 
neen  jerked  off  his  pedestal  and  put  in  the  stocks  where 
ill  could  see.  His  reform  career  was  promptly  cut 
iff.  No  man  was  any  good  to  the  administration  who 
:ould  not  lie  low7.  A  few  such  men  would  make  it  im- 
possible to  ever  elect  a  labor  government  again.  For 
:hem  the  word  is  skidoo. 

Now  comes  Chief  of  Police  Martin,  whom  Flannery, 
is  president  of  the  police  commission,  had  put  into 
jffice  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  mayor.  One 
)f  Chief  Martin's  duties  was  to  enforce  the  laws  about 
Tiinors  in  dance  halls  and  music  in  saloons  after  1  a.  m. 
In  progressing  towards  a  Paris  of  America  it  had  not 
Jeen  thought  best  to  go  too  fast.  Things  were  doing 
well  enough  from  the  McCarthy  standpoint.  The 
adies  of  the  pavement  had  come  back,  ready  to  pay 
is  much  as  ever  for  protection.  There  was  plenty 
loing  in  the  palaces  of  sport.     Even  the  Chinese,  on 


proper  application,  could  "gamble  their  heads  off." 
The  lid  was  up.  But  the  labor  government  was  less 
than  a  year  old,  and  the  young  lads  and  misses  who 
recruit  the  army  of  vice  could  wait  awhile.  There 
wasn't  much  in  their  end  of  the  business  anyhow.  But 
the  chief,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  McCarthy's  Paris  of 
America,  grew  reckless,  and  the  result  was  his  exposure 
by  the  district  attorney  and  another  blast  of  cheap  re- 
form sentiment  from  the  mayor.  McCarthy  had  not 
caught  Martin,  though  the  latter's  derelictions  were 
notorious.  Nor  had  the  mayor  caught  Flannery.  Nei- 
ther he  nor  his  agents  have  caught  anybody,  though 
they  started  out  bravely  enough  in  a  futile  effort  to 
convict  the  most  reputable  members  of  the  previous 
administration  of  all  sorts  of  crookedness.  They  have 
simply  stood  by  and  hoped  that  exposure  might  be 
avoided.  When  it  couldn't  be,  McCarthy  made  a  virtue 
of  necessity  and  turned  his  rascals  out,  after  having, 
with  full  knowledge  of  their  characters,  put  them  in. 
Now  there  is  to  be  a  new  chief;  and  San  Francisco 
will  go  the  course  McCarthy  first  marked  out  for  it,  but 
if  Martin's  successor  is  wise  he  will  have  argus  eyes 
for  the  man  on  the  trail.  He  need  not  have  any  for 
vice,  and  he  may  overlook  a  great  deal  of  crime,  but 
let  him  take  heed  lest  he  find  himself  in  the  spotlight. 
In  the  McCarthy  scheme  of  things,  the  man  who  lets 
himself  get  into  that  illumination  can  hope  to  be  of  no 
aid  to  honest  government. 


San  Francisco  "Busy  with  Deeds." 

The  recent  effort  to  incite  our  serenely  indifferent 
city  to  a  grandiose  scheme  of  architectural  embellish- 
ment is  only  another  instance  of  the  sporadic  aestheti- 
cism  which  pops  up  every  now  and  then  to  convert 
us  from  the  error  of  our  ways.  That  we  do  not  yearn 
to  be  saved,  that  we  are  frankly  material  and  un- 
ashamed, there  are  many  evidences.  Yet  the  prose- 
lytizing visionaries  will  persist. 

It  was  a  coterie  of  these  enthusiasts  that  burned 
to  establish  a  salon  here  some  years  ago  and  raise 
the  standards  of  our  sordid  society.  A  salon  in  our 
hustling,  reckless,  commercial  San  Francisco !  And 
it  was  a  similar  coterie  that,  more  recently,  planted  a 
literary  colony  along  our  coast  for  the  special  manu- 
facture of  masterpieces  and  the  renaissance  of  art  and 
letters.  It  was  a  pity,  they  argued,  to  let  so  much 
"atmosphere"  go  to  waste.  Our  climate  impelled  to 
higher  things  than  "reeking  tube  and  iron  shard." 
And  so,  on  the  strength  of  a  few  cheeping  songsters, 
on  the  glory  of  a  Bret  Harte  and  a  Joaquin  Miller, 
they  reared  "the  baseless  fabric  of  their  vision." 

The  results  are  a  matter  of  serio-comic  history. 
The  seventeenth-century  salon  was  surprisingly  hard 
to  acclimate,  and  the  lost  art  of  conversation  elected 
to  remain  lost.  Experiment  disclosed  a  painful  and 
unforeseen  dearth  of  candidates  with  enough  leisure 
and  culture  and  enthusiasm  to  pursue  the  elusive  thing, 
and  in  desperation  the  would-be  De  Staels  and  De 
Sevignes  and  Rochefoucaulds  went  forth  into  the  by- 
ways and  hedges  for  professional  entertainers  to  supply 
the  talk  and  jog  up  the  intellectually  inert.  At  last 
accounts  they  were  still  jogging.  But  the  art  of  con- 
versation remains  among  the  missing. 

Our  Parnassus-in-a-patty-pan  fares  no  better.  It  is 
true  we  have  had  weekly  bulletins  of  impending  chef- 
d'auvres  and  of  mystic  designs  upon  our  drama.  We 
have  been  regularly  regaled  with  the  woozy  wizardry 
of  its  poets  and  the  temperamental  capers  of  its  dilet- 
tanti. But  as  yet  no  magnum  opus  is  forthcoming. 
The  stage  is  set;  the  guests  are  met;  the  "props"  are 
beyond  reproach.  All  the  signs  are  auspicious,  but 
somehow  divine  afflatus  is  coy  and  the  puppets  lack  the 
essential  life-spark. 

Obviously,  our  own  particular  seit-geist  is  not 
headed  for  the  Castalian  fount.  But  in  spite  of  these 
signs  comes  another  aesthete,  flaunting  the  plans  and 
specifications  of  an  Ecole-des-Arts  phantasy  and  cry- 
ing aloud  in  the  humming  world  of  steel  and  concrete 
and  devil-may-care  rebuilding:  "We  must  fulfill  our 
destiny.  We  have  the  picturesque  site,  and  the  cli- 
mate that  breeds  artistic  talent.  Great  things  are  ex- 
pected of  us.  The  world  has  assigned  to  us  a  role, 
splendid,  spectacular — Queen  of  the  Revels.  Let  us 
live  up  to  our  aesthetic  responsibilities  and  stage  a 
sumptuous  Arabian  Nights'  Dream." 

Now  legendary  San  Francisco,  consecrated  to  the 
cult  of  Epicurus,  and  actual,  present-day  San  Fran- 
cisco, devoted  to  trade  and  expansion,  to  income  re- 
habilitation  and   step-lively   standards,   are  two   rather 


different  things;  which  our  critic,  beglamoured  with 
his  ideal,  does  not  realize.  The  Sacred  Owl  has  passed 
into  the  custody  of  merchant  princes,  and  only  an  occa- 
sional artist  retainer  is  kept  on  hand  to  Boheme  to 
order  wfhen  company  comes.  The  profound  signifi- 
cance of  this  is  lost  upon  the  enthusiast.  And  his 
great  scheme  means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  colos- 
sal grandstand  play — self-conscious  and  out  of  harmony 
with  our  times. 

You  can  not  force  the  art  impulse.  You  can  not 
persuade  a  busy,  strenuous,  commercial  community  that 
it  is  yearning  for  peristyles  and  Parthenons  and  Pallas 
Athenes.  A  genuine  art-city  is  not  called  into  being 
by  the  flaunting  of  a  blue-printed  prospectus.  Like 
the  salon  and  the  revival  of  literature,  it  is  a  spon- 
taneous efflorescence.  When  we  have  the  necessary 
culture  and  the  necessary  taste  and  the  necessary  leis- 
ure; when  the  whole  civic  consciousness  is  suffused 
with  real  appreciation  of  beauty,  then,  and  then  only, 
shall  we  have  an  architectural  renaissance. 

Meanwhile  let  us  be  what  we  are — candidly  and 
gloriously  commercial ;  doing  the  work  that  lies  straight 
before  us;  solving  the  big  problems  nature  has  given 
us  to  solve.  And  when  that  is  done,  art  and  beauty 
may  take  their  turn.  Did  not  the  marble  palaces  of 
Yenice  rise  from  commercialism?  And  the  Hanging 
Gardens  of  Babylon  from  vast  Assyrian  industries  and 
trade?  Then  let  us  bide  the  working-out  of  nature's 
plans,  and  get  into  line  with  what  Is! 

"Great  nations,"  says  Ruskin,  "write  their  auto- 
biography in  three  manuscripts :  the  book  of  their 
deeds,  the  book  of  their  words,  and  the  book  of  their 
art."  San  Francisco  is  too  busy  with  deeds  just  now 
to  bother  much  with  words  or  art. 


Mr.  Heney  at  Minneapolis. 
Mr.  Francis  J.  Heney,  having  run  his  course  as  an 
object  of  personal  interest  in  the  country  at  large, 
received  scant  attention  in  the  telegraph  reports  of 
Mr.  Pinchot's  "Conservation  Congress"  at  Minneapolis 
some  two  weeks  ago.  But  it  appears  from  the  more 
detailed  reports  published  locally  that  in  his  appear- 
ance before  the  convention  Mr.  Heney  did  a  charac- 
teristic stunt.  The  following  account,  which  appears 
in  the  Minneapolis  Bellman,  will,  we  imagine,  be  inter- 
esting reading  to  many  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  else- 
where who  in  times  past  have  noted  Mr.  Heney's 
practice  of  vehement  and  reckless  speech  with  respect 
to  matters  about  which  he  knows  nothing.  Mr. 
Heney's  whole  purpose  as  we  well  know,  in  California, 
is  that  of  personal  exploitation,  and  he  cares  little  if 
it  be  by  one  method  or  another.  From  the  Bellman 
of  the  17th  instant  we  quote: 

Francis  Joseph  Heney,  of  San  Francisco,  is  one  of  those 
recently  arrived  long-range  political  heroes  whom  most  of 
us  know  through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers,  the  muck- 
raking magazines,  and  the  weekly  publications  which  delight 
in  exploiting  the  dauntless  reformer,  with  portrait,  when  he 
suddenly  emerges  from  obscurity  in  some  remote  part  of  the 
country  by  defying  the  corrupt  and  iniquitous  established 
order  of  things  and  putting  its  adherents  to  rout  by  virtue 
of  his  vigorous  and  fearless  assaults. 

Thus  learning  about  him,  we  are  naturally  predisposed 
in  his  favor.  We  say  to  ourselves  "Hello  here !  This  old 
country  of  ours  is  still  safe  from  going  to  the  dogs.  Here  is 
a  new  and  stalwart  champion  of  the  people's  rights  who  is 
not  afraid  of  intrenched  position.  See  how  he  is  making 
things  hot  for  these  arrogant  interests.  Bully  for  Frank !" 
If  some  one  who  has  had  opportunity  to  analyze  the  hero 
at  close  range  ventures  to  insinuate  that  all  is  not  gold  that 
glitters,  we  look  askance  at  him  and  question  his  disinter- 
estedness :  perhaps  bis  own  particular  ox  has  been  gored  by 
the  valiant  Francis.  Anyhow  the  first  chance  we  get  to  see 
the  champion,  we  common  folk  throw  our  greasy  caps  in 
the  air  and  wish  him  good   fortune. 

Such  long-distance  heroes  would  do  well  not  to  emulate 
the  magazines  in  which  they  are  exploited  by  seeking  ex- 
tended personal  circulation,  or,  if  they  are  led  by  ambition 
to  wander  from  their  own  firesides  and  to  come  in  closer  con- 
tact with  the  far-spread  manufactured  popularity  which  has 
been  created  in  their  behalf,  it  would  be  well  to  be  careful 
where  they  go  and  what  tbey  say  when  they  get  there. 

It  is  doubtless  the  misfortune  of  the  people  of  Minnesota 
that,  until  recently,  they  have  never  had  an  opportunity 
to  hear  Mr.  Heney  directly  and  upon  subjects  with  which 
they  are  themselves  reasonably  familiar,  but  it  seems  even 
a  greater  misfortune  for  Mr.  Heney  that  he  suffered  him- 
self to  come  so  near  those  who  might  otherwise  have  re- 
mained in  blissful  ignorance  of  his  disregard  for  accuracy. 

The  recent  ill-fated  Conservation  Congress,  which  will  be 
found  to  have  played  hob  with  the  reputation  of  many  an- 
other public  man,  gave  occasion  for  Mr.  Heney  to  make  a 
blunder.  James  J.  Hill  delivered  an  address  before  this 
congress  which  courteously  opposed,  with  fact  and  argument, 
the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Heney  and  his  backers  in  t 
to  conservation.  Every  figure  presented  in  it  was 
and    taken    from    official    sources.     There    was    ample 
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tunity  for  Mr.  Heney  to  refute  the  argument  of  Mr,  Hill, 
if  he  was  able  to  do  so.  If  its  logic  or  its  facts  were  at  fault 
he  could  have  corrected  them. 

This,  however,  did  not  suit  the  plans  of  those  who  had 
stampeded  the  congress  to  their  own  ends.  Mr.  Heney 
avoided  public  appearance  until  the  last  moment,  when,  just 
before  adjournment,  being  sure  there  would  be  no  oppor- 
tunity to  refute  his  statements  before  the  same  audience 
that  heard  them,  he  uttered  a  series  of  misstatements  so 
palpably  untrue  that  even  the  most  ignorant  among  the  people 
of  Minnesota  know  better. 

He  attacked  Mr.  Hill.  This,  in  itself,  is  neither  excep- 
tional nor  peculiar :  whenever  a  tramp  is  tossed  off  a  train 
in  the  Northwest  for  non-payment  of  fare,  he  mounts  the 
nearest  stump  and  delivers  a  tirade  against  James  J.  Hill. 
Time  was  when  some  one  would  be  found  to  listen  to  it,  but, 
in  these  days,  Mr.  Hill's  character  and  achievements  are 
fairly  well  understood  in  Minnesota  and  now  people  only 
smile  and  go  about  their  business.  The  trouble  with  Mr. 
Heney  was  that  he  chose  to  steer  entirely  clear  of  estab- 
lished and  well-known  facts  and  depend  upon  his  active  and 
vivid  imagination  for  material. 

He  intimated  that  Mr.  Hill  received  a  salary  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  a  year ;  while  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
he  has  never  received  and  does  not  now  receive  a  dollar  of 
salary  from  any  railway.  This,  however,  was  a  mere  detail, 
just  one  of  those  oratorical  trifles,  founded  on  a  lie,  which 
the  reckless  political  orator  is  fond  of  tossing  into  the  ears 
of  a  careless  and  presumably  ignorant  audience,  thinking 
that  no  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  refute  it. 

The  more  serious  departure  from  truth  made  by  Mr. 
Heney  in  this  eleventh-hour  attempt  to  influence  public 
opinion  is  found  in  this  statement  which  he  uttered  :  "\\  e 
gave  to  Mr.  Hill  sixty  million  acres  of  land,  a  strip  two  thou- 
sand miles  long,  forty  miles  in  width,  through  the  States. 
This  was  worth,  at  a  fair  price,  ten  dollars  an  acre." 

It  is  an  established  fact,  a  matter  of  public  record  that 
any  schoolboy  should  know,  that  neither  to  Mr.  Hill  nor  to 
his  railway  did  the  government  make  a  land  grant.  The 
Great  Northern  Railway  did  not  receive  a  dollar  in  money 
nor  an  acre  of  land  from  the  Federal  government.  Not  only 
was  this  railway  built  from  the  western  boundary  of  Minne- 
sota to  the  Pacific  Coast  without  governmental  aid,  but  it 
bought  the  right-of-wa3T  through  all  unceded  lands  from  the 
middle  of  North  Dakota  to  the  slope  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains at  a  price  fixed  by  the  Federal  commission. 

Possibly  Mr.  Heney  had  in  mind  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway,  but  the  charter  of  this  road  was  granted  by  Con- 
gress and  signed  by  President  Lincoln  in  1864,  fifteen  years 
before  Mr.  Hill  became  interested  in  the  railway  business, 
and  at  a  time  when,  as  he  himself  testifies,  he  was  working 
for  the  munificent  wage  of  seventy-five  dollars  a  month 
and  undoubtedly  earning  it  far  more  completely  than  Mr. 
Heney  earned  any  fee  he  has  ever  received  for  his  services 
in  harassing  wrong-doers. 

These  facts  have  been  public  property  for  fifty  years.  If 
Mr.  Heney  be  ignorant  of  them,  what  possible  right  has  he 
to  put  himself  forward  as  one  qualified  to  instruct  and  en- 
lighten the  public  ?  If  he  did  know  them  and  deliberately 
chose  to  misrepresent  them,  he  is  again  disqualified  and  dis- 
credited as  one  authorized  to  speak  with  authority  or  to  be 
listened  to  with  respect. 

Thoughtful  people  suspect  that  there  is  much  loose  talk 
of  this  fashion  circulated  by  long-distance  political  heroes 
of  the  Heney  school.  Occasionally,  by  our  own  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  we  are  able  to  discriminate  between  fiction  and 
truth  and  to  nail  promptly  the  publicly  circulated  lie,  but.  as 
a  rule,  we  read  the  tale  as  it  appears  in  the  papers  or  the 
magazines,  and,  being  a  credulous  and  easily  duped  people, 
quite  ready  to  believe  wrong  of  others,  we  accept  it  as  true, 
never  having  an  opportunity  to  judge  at  close  range  of  the 
medium  through  which  it  comes  or  to  learn  the  belated 
truth,  which  travels  by  freight,  while  the  lies  goes  by  tele- 
graph. 

Mr.  Heney  would  do  well  to  return  to  San  Francisco 
and  study  American  history.  He  has  made  a  very  sad  blun- 
der at  the  beginning  of  his  visit  to  Minnesota,  and  it  will 
hardly  be  necessary  for  him  to  say  anything  further  on  this 
or  any  other  topic  connected  with  conservation  after  having 
so  thoroughly  discredited  himself  by  allowing  his  mouth  to 
escape  reasonable  control  and.  guidance.  Such  talk  will  prob- 
ably go  down  nicely  with  the  San  Francisco  sand-lotter,  but 
the  further  East  Mr.  Heney  penetrates,  the  more  he  will 
learn  that  the  people  of  this  country  sometimes  do  a  little 
thinking  on  their  own  account  and  do  not  relish  an  attempt 
to  feed  them  with  fiction  disguised  as  fact- 


Editorial  Notes. 
Commenting  on  the  Lorimer  incident,  the  New 
York  Sun  asks:  "Can  this  be  the  same  honest  man 
and  fastidious  gentleman  who  only  three  years  and  a 
half  ago,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  invited 
the  Honorable  Eugene  E.  Schmitz  of  California  to 
attend  a  White  House  reception  in  honor  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  of  the  United  States?  The  White  House 
reception  to  which  the  Honorable  Schmitz  was  invited 
occurred  on  the  evening  of  February  7.  1907.  Fox  three 
months  previous  to  that  the  Honorable  Schmitz  had 
notoriously  been  under  indictment  for  a  despicable 
form  of  political  and  personal  iniquity,  for  the  crime 
of  which  he  was  convicted  in  the  California  courts 
aid  for  which  he  was  subsequently  sentenced  and  in- 
i  rcerated:  Unfortunate!}"  for  the  Honorable  Schmitz 
1  _  did  not  reach  Washington  from  San  Francisco, 
whence  he  had  been  summoned  bv  President  Roosevelt 


to  give  information  and  advice,  in  season  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  President's  kind  invitation  to  meet  the 
army  and  navy.  This  was  the  fault  of  the  trains  and 
not  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  invitation,  however,  was 
in  itself  enough  to  establish  the  social  standing  of  the 
indicted  grafter  at  the  nation's  capitol,  and  to  procure 
for  the  Honorable  Schmitz  a  most  enjoyable  season  of 
entertainment  in  exclusive  circles  at  Washington." 


Bryan's  or  "Mine" — Which? 

The  charge  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  deliverances 
of  his  Western  tour,  and  particularly  in  his  Osa- 
watomie  speech,  stole  the  thunder  of  Mr.  Bryan  gains 
in  pertinency  as  the  utterances  of  the  two  statesmen  are 
compared.  The  Springfield  Union,  after  making  a 
study  of  this  interesting  point,  asks: 

But  does  progressive  Republicanism  owes  its  whole  inspira- 
tion to  Theodore  Roosevelt  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  origi- 
nator of  "my  policies,"  the  real  author  of  the  so-called  new 
creed,  is  none  other  than  our  old  friend  William  Jennings 
Bryan  ?  We  leave  this  question  for  the  reader  to  decide, 
giving  herewith  the  essential  features  of  the  Roosevelt  creed, 
together  with  quotations  from  Mr.  Bryan's  speeches,  or  from 
the  platforms  of  the  Democratic  party  in  1896,  1900,  and 
1908,  the  years  in  which  Mr.  Bryan  was  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency : 


MR.  BRYAX. 
The  real  question  is  whether 
the  government  shall  remain 
a  mere  business  asset  of 
favor  -  seeking  corporations, 
or  be  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  for  the 
advancement  of  the  common 
weal- 
Publicity  concerning  corpora- 
tion affairs  assured  by  com- 
pelling corporations  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  to 
take  out  Federal  license. 

We  pledge  the  Democratic 
party  to  the  enactment  of  a 
law  prohibiting  any  corpora- 
tion from  contributing  to  a 
campaign   fund. 

Existing  laws  against  trusts 
must  be  enforced  and  more 
stringent  ones  must  be  en- 
acted, providing  for  publicity 
as  to  corporations  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  requir- 
ing all  corporations  to  show 
that  they  have  no  water  in 
their   stocks. 

We  demand  the  passage  of  a 
statute  punishing  by  impris- 
onment any  officer  of  a  cor- 
poration who  shall  violate  the 
law. 

Increased  power  of  Federal  ,  y\"e  favor  the  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  the  criminal  13W 
against  guilty  trust  magnates 
and  officials  and  demand  the 
enactment  of  such  additional 
legislation  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  it  impossible 
for  a  private  monopoly  to 
exist  in  the  United  States. 


MR.   ROOSEVELT. 
Elimination   of   special   inter- 
ests  from  politics. 


Complete    and    effectual   pub- 
licity   of    corporation    affairs. 


Passage  of  laws  prohibiting 
the  use  of  corporate  funds  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  for  polit- 
ical purposes. 


Government  supervision  of 
the  capitalization  not  only  of 
the  public  service  corpora- 
tions, but  of  all  corporations 
doing  an   interstate   business. 


Personal  responsibility  of  of- 
ficers and  directors  of  the 
corporations  that  break  the 
law. 


Bureau  of  Corporations  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  control  indus- 
try more  effectively. 


Graduated    income    tax    and 
graduated  inheritance  tax. 

Use  of  natural  resources  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 


Clear  division  of  authority 
between  the  national  and  the 
various   State  governments. 


Publicity  of  campaign  contri- 
butions not  only  after  elec- 
tion, but  before  election  as 
welL 


We  favor  an  income  tax  as  a 
part  of  our  revenue  system. 

We  insist  upon  the  preserva- 
tion, protection  and  replace- 
ment of  needed  forests,  the 
preservation  of  the  public  do- 
main for  home  seekers,  the 
protection  of  the  national  re- 
sources in  timber,  coal,  iron, 
and  oil  against  monopolistic 
control. 

There  is  no  twilight  zone  be- 
tween the  nation  and  the 
States  in  which  exploiting  in- 
terest can  take  refuge  from 
both  ;  and  it  is  as  necessary 
that  the  Federal  government 
shall  exercise  the  power  dele- 
gated to  it  as  it  is  that  the 
State  governments  shall  use 
the  authority  reserved  to 
them. 

This  is  not  a  new  question ; 
it  is  a  question  that  has  been 
agitated — namely,  legislation 
requiring  publication  before 
the  election. 

It  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  have  Mr.  Roosevelt  thus 
clearly  define  his  position.  Let  him  now  express  his  judgment 
as  to  whether  the  things  that  President  Taft  has  done  and 
the  things  in  which  Mr.  Taft  believes  accord  with  this 
declaration  of  political  principles.  In  other  words,  let  him 
say  whether  he  regards  President  Taft  as  a  Progressive  or  as 
a  Reactionary.  And  then  let  us  hear  from  the  father  of  all 
this  present   trouble,    Old   Dr.    Bryan   himself. 


New  postage  stamps  have  just  been  issued  by  West- 
ern Australia  bearing  the  familiar  head  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria. The  accession  of  King  George  made  it  possible 
to  reissue  government  stamps  -with  Queen  Victoria's 
head.  If  such  stamps  had  been  issued  in  King  Ed- 
ward's reign  it  would  have  been  an  affront  according 
to  court  etiquette,  as  Queen  Victoria  was  his  imme- 
diate predecessor. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


By  Henry  C.  Shelley. 


Guide-books  to  Paris  which  cater  specially  for  the  need 
of  American  visitors  usually  give  the  names  and  addresse 
of  several  American  or  English  doctors,  but  it  appears  a 
though  at  no  distant  date  it  will  not  be  possible  for  Ameri 
cans  or  English  to  be  attended  there  by  a  doctor  speakioj 
their  own  tongue.  Not  long  ago  a  doctors*  syndicate  wat 
formed  in  the  French  capital,  and  already  it  has  so  terrorize* 
the  French  faculty  that  it  is  rapidly  becoming  impossible  fo; 
foreigners  to  practice  medicine  in  Paris.  Of  course  th< 
are  a  number  of  American  and  English  doctors  at  present  it 
the  field,  as  they  secured  their  diplomas  before  the  new  regu 
lations  came  into  force,  but  as  these  die  off  it  will  be  prac- 
tically impossible  for  their  places  to  be  filled  by  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  One  of  the  latest  regulations  secured  bj-  th« 
trust  makes  it  imperative  that  every  fully  qualified  doctor  shal 
pass  in  French  every  examination  which  a  French  doctoi 
has  to  pass.  And  before  long  the  faculty  is  to  refuse 
diploma  to  any  foreigner  who,  in  addition  to  passing  thi 
French  examinations,  has  not  taken  out  letters  of  naturaliza 
tion.  Evidently  the  Parisians  are  bent  upon  making  it  almoi 
impossible  for  good  Americans  to  go  to  Paris  save  to  die. 


Aviation  can  already  count  its  deserters  by  the  dozen. 
Emile  Dubonnet,  one  of  the  leaders  of  flying  in  France, 
announced  his  retirement,  thus  supporting  the  medical  conten 
tion  that  tbe  nerve  strain  of  frequent  flying  is  so  great  that  i' 
forces  a  man  to  abandon  active  airmanship  in  an  extraordi 
narily  short  space  of  time.  M.  Paulhan  says  he  intends  tc 
devote  himself  almost  entirely  in  the  future  to  construction; 
work :  M.  Bleriot  has  given  up  all  except  experimental  flying 
the  Wright  brothers  fly  but  rarely,  being  also  more  con- 
cerned with  construction ;  and  the  list  of  other  airmen  ol 
whom  the  same  may  be  said  is  long  and  growing  every  day 

Considering  the  numerous  books  and  the  thousands 
articles  that  have  been  written  about  aviation,  it  is  strange 
that  Wordsworth's  contribution  to  the  subject  has  been  en? 
tirely  overlooked.  It  is  true  he  called  his  aeroplane  "a  little 
boat,"  but  that  was  only  poetic  license,  for  his  description  oj 
his  flying  might  be  adopted  by  the  Wright  Brothers  withou 
the  change  of  a  word.  As  the  stanzas  occur  in  the  prologu* 
to  "Peter  Bell,"  perhaps  the  Wrights  or  some  other  airmi 
will  seize  upon  that  name  with  which  to  christen  an  aero 
plane : 

There's   something  in  a   flying   horse. 
There's   something  in   a   huge   balloon  ; 
But  through  the  clouds  I'll  never  float 
Until    I    have   a   little   Boat, 
Shaped    like    the    crescent    moon. 

And  now  I  have  a  little  Boat, 

In  shape  a  very  crescent  moon. 

Fast  through  the  clouds  my  boat  can  sail; 

But  if  perchance  your  faith  should  fail, 

Look  up — and  you  shall  see  me  soon  ! 

The  woods,  mj-  Friends,   are  round  you  roaring 
Rocking  and  roaring  like  a  sea ; 
The   noise  of  danger's  in  your  ears, 
"And  ye  have  all  a  thousand  fears 
Both  for  my  little  Boat  and  me ! 

Meanwhile  untroubled  I  admire 
The   pointed   horns   of   my   canoe ; 
And,  did  not  pity  touch  my  breast. 
To  see  how  ye  are  all  distrest. 
Till  my  ribs  ached,  I'd  laugh  at  you ! 

Away  we  go,   my   Boat  and   I — 
Frail  man  ne'er  sate  in  such  another ; 
Whether  among  the  winds  we  strive, 
Or  deep  into  the  clouds  we  dive. 
Each  is  contented  with  the  other. 


Supplementary  to  the  interesting  particulars  given  in  the 
Argonaut  last  week  relative  to  the  history  of  past  edition; 
of  the  "Encyclopedia  Britannica"  comes  the  announcement 
that  the  new  edition,  to  be  known  as  the  eleventh,  is  to  be 
issued  at  the  end  of  this  year.  For  the  first  time  it  wil 
bear  the  imprint  of  one  of  the  English  universities,  the  Syn- 
dics of  Cambridge  having  taken  over  the  enterprise  as 
part  of  its  intellectual  work. 

But  some  of  the  particulars  furnished  in  the  announcenn 
would  imply  that  the  university  has  made  a  grave  blunder 
It  seems  that  the  volumes,  which  are  to  be  twenty-eight 
number,  are  to  be  printed  on  India  paper,  with  the  n 
that  the  entire  set  is  to  occupy  only  two  feet  of  shelf  space 
Such  a  shrinkage  is  unthinkable  in  connection  with  the 
"Encyclopedia  Britannica."  One  of  its  chief  charms  in 
editions  has  consisted  in  the  noble  appearance  it  made 
the  library  shelves,  the  volumes  marshaling  into  a  goodly 
row  extending  to  some  six  feet  in  length.  From  the  psycho- 
logical standpoint  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  selling  in- 
fluence of  that  formidable  appearance.  Think  of  the  thou 
sands  who  buy  books  by  the  length,  not  of  their  pages,  but 
of  the  shelving  they  will  fill,  and  then  imagine  the  result  oi 
having  the  "Encyclopedia  Britannica"  dwarfed  to  a  men 
two  feet  I  But  apart  from  those  who  buy  books  as  so  much 
wall  furniture,  the  diminished  bulk  of  a  work  which  has  been 
revered  for  so  long  as  a  classic  of  reference  is  likely  to  de- 
stroy confidence  in  its  completeness.  Even  Shakespeare 
suffers  from  this  condensing  habit.  You  may  have  the  whofa 
of  his  output,  sonnets  and  poems,  as  well  as  the  plays,  in 
single  volume  not  much  more  than  an  inch  thick  even  though 
it  contains  more  than  twelve  hundred  pages  of  India  paper, 
but  does  that  one  volume  convey  a  tithe  of  the  impressive- 
ness  of  a  "set"  of  Shakespeare  running  to  sufficient  volumes 
to  provide  one  for  each  play?  Or  take  the  case  of  the  "Xew 
International  Encyclopedia,"  which  will  give  an  affecting  row 
some  five  feet  in  length.  Xo,  no,  it  will  never  do  to  have 
the  "Britannica"  modestly  adapting  itself  to  a.  couple 
feet 
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PRIMA  DONNA  AND  MILLIONAIRE. 


New  York  and  the  Chanler-Cavalieri  Case. 


There  is  no  particular  reason  why  New  York  should 
Ibe  profoundly  stirred  over  the  marital  differences  of 
[Robert  Winthrop  Chanler  and  his  new  wife,  Mme.  Lina 
Cavalieri,  except  that  Mr.  Chanler  belongs  to  the  Astor 
family,  while  Mme.  Cavalieri  is  a  prima  donna  of  re- 
nown who  may  be  excluded  henceforth  from  the  Xew 
!York  stage.  Of  course  the  story,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  unfolded,  is  nebulous  and  up  in  the  air,  so  to 
■speak,  but  if  it  is  even  passably  correct  it  would  almost 
Iseem  that  the  weight  of  censure  should  fall  upon  Mr. 
[Chanler  rather  than  upon  the  lady,  seeing  that  folly  is 
Iso  much  worse  than  wickedness. 

The  story  in  brief  outline  is  as  follows :  Mr.  Chan- 
tier  married  Mme.  Cavalieri  a  few  months  ago,  after 
Baying  strenuous  siege  to  that  lady's  ripened  and  ex- 
perienced affections.  Originally  he  had  an  income  of 
B50,000  a  year,  but  520,000  a  year  of  this  amount  was 
[payable  to  his  first  wife,  from  whom  he  was  divorced. 
Ee  thus  had  $30,000  a  year  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  the 
mew  charmer,  and  she  seems  to  have  graciously  ac- 
cepted this  trifle,  or  as  much  of  it  as  she  could  lay  her 
ihands  upon.  A  small  sum  in  arithmetic  will  show  that 
this  left  nothing  at  all  for  the  swain,  except  of  course 
the  possession  of  the  lady,  and  he  was  gallant  enough 
to  think  that  he  had  much  the  best  of  the  bargain. 
lOur  views  change  as  we  grow  older,  and  it  may  be  that 
Mr.  Chanler's  views  changed  in  the  course  of  a  few 
rweeks,  and  that  he  found  once  more  that  married  life 
lis  not  always  what  is  claimed  for  it. 
[.  Now  a  lady  of  Mme.  Cavalieri's  charms  is  naturally 
(supposed  to  have  lovers  "one,  two,  three"  as  the  old 
isong  says.  Prince  Dolgorouki  of  Russia  was  quite 
as  ardent  as  the  American,  and  it  would  look  as  though 
madame  kept  them  both  upon  the  string  until  she  should 
pake  sure  of  a  successful  landing.  Xo  doubt  the  Rus- 
sian would  have  been  the  winner,  since  even  a  great 
prima  donna  may  wish  also  to  be  a  princess,  but  Dol- 
gorouki could  not  marry  without  the  consent  of  the 
Czar,  and  this  consent  was  refused,  although  madame 
[went  herself  to  St.  Petersburg  in  order  to  soften  the 
peart  of  the  autocrat.  Evidently  the  Czar  has  more  in 
Jiim  than  meets  the  eye.  Dolgorouki  being  thus  out 
of  the  way,  Mr.  Chanler  became  first  favorite,  and  to 
his  delight  he  received  a  telegram  from  madame  to 
the  effect  that  she  would  marry  him.  He  must  have 
known  the  reason  for  the  Russian  trip,  and  he  must 
'have  known,  therefore,  that  he  was  a  second  choice, 
but  love  is  notoriously  blind  to  such  things  if  it  can  but 
Iwin  out  in  the  long  run. 

It  must  be  set  to  the  lady's  credit  that  she  told  her 
■lover  the  story  of  her  life,  which  need  not  be  set  down 
here.  It  was  the  old  one,  only  more  so,  much  more 
so.  She  had  a  son  sixteen  years  of  age  who  did  not 
know  his  father's  name,  and  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  marriage  was  that  Mr.  Chanler  should  sign  a  docu- 
ment admitting  his  paternity  of  a  boy  whom  he  had 
never  seen  nor  heard  of,  and  whose  mother  he  had 
never  spoken  to  until  that  year.  It  is  said  that  Mr. 
Chanler  signed  that  paper  without  a  murmur.  Then 
came  other  papers  that  he  was  invited  to  sign.  He 
would  have  signed  anything.  These  other  papers  were 
presented  three  days  before  the  wedding  and  at  a  time 
when  the  lover's  ardor  might  be  supposed  to  extinguish 
his  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  women  and  what  he 
would  no  doubt  have  called  his  common  sense.  By 
these  papers  he  transferred  the  whole  of  his  property 
to  his  intended  wife  and  left  himself  without  a  cent. 
It  seems  incredible.  It  would  be  incredible  in  a  novel, 
but  then  the  author  who  will  write  a  novel  true  to  life 
is  still  on  the  shining  shore  awaiting  birth.  It  is  now 
maintained  that  some  at  least  of  this  property  was  of  a 
non-transferable  kind,  but  if  Mr.  Chanler  did  not 
actually  strip  himself  financially  naked  he  tried  to  do 
so.  He  took  off  all  the  financial  clothing  that  would 
:ome  off. 

And  so  this  interesting  couple  were  married  in  Paris 
on  June  IS,  and  then  the  really  interesting  act  of  the 
Irama  began.  Mr.  Chanler  was  wholly  dependent 
upon  his  wife  even  for  pocket  money.  He  is  an  artist, 
one  of  that  numerous  class  who  find  it  so  much  easier 
:o  paint  pictures  than  to  sell  them,  and  the  proceeds 
of  his  activities  with  the  brush  were  negligible.  Then 
iJie  Cavalieri  began  to  show  how  a  husband  should  be 
:rained.  She  told  him  that  his  large  pictures  were  of 
30  value  and  that  he  should  paint  small  ones,  and  dis- 
pose of  them  to  his  friends.  In  order  to  stimulate  his 
ifforts  at  self-support  she  notified  him  that  she  would 
K  responsible  for  his  board  and  lodging  and  that  she 
'  would  allow  him  $20  a  month  in  cash.  The  man  who 
:iad  been  a  millionaire  was  thus  reduced  to  $5  a  week 
'uid  what  he  could  earn  by  the  sweat  of  his  artistic 
orow.  But  then  he  would  be  known  as  the  husband 
>f  Lina  Cavalieri,  and  that  was  better  than  gold  and 
ine  raiment.  Moreover,  he  would  never  starve  so  long 
is  he  behaved  himself. 

At  this  point  Dolgorouki  comes  again  upon  the  stage 
ind  takes  his  place  in  its  exact  centre.  Marriage,  of 
bourse,  was  out  of  the  question,  more  so  now  than 
:ver,  but  what  is  a  mere  ceremony  that  it  should  part 
wo  fond  and  loving  hearts?  The  Russian  came  and 
le  stayed.  He  became  a  more  or  less  permanent  fea- 
ture of  the  landscape,  and  the  unlucky  husband  found 
limself  reduced  to  the  position  of  the  unwanted  hus- 
oand,  and-  what  position  can  be  more  pathetic  ?  He 
.vas  merely  one  of  the  crowd  surrounding  the  beautiful 
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singer  whom  he  was  allowed  to  call  his  wife,  and  by 
no  means  an  important  member  of  that  crowd.  When 
Mme.  Cavalieri  fulfilled  the  social  law  by  undergoing 
an  operation  for  appendicitis  her  most  faithful  attend- 
ant was  Dolgorouki.  He  it  was  who  sat  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed  while  Chanler  hovered  inconspicuously  in  the 
background.  When  madame  became  convalescent  she 
went  to  Trouville  and  it  was  arranged  that  Chanler 
should  follow  her,  but  Dolgorouki  was  there  first,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  just  at  this  point  that  the  worm 
finally  turned,  as  worms  will.  Chanler  had  a  confer- 
ence with  his  brother,  William  Astor  Chanler,  and 
returned  to  Xew  York  with  him  and  his  wife. 

There  the  matter  rests  for  the  moment.  Even  the 
ubiquitous  reporter  can  obtain  no  first-hand  statement 
from  Mr.  Chanler  himself  except  a  statement  that 
he,  Chanler,  would  kick  him,  the  reporter,  downstairs. 
There  have  been  gatherings  of  the  Chanler  clan,  con- 
sultations with  lawyers,  and  all  the  usual  evidence  of 
"something  doing."  Various  unnamed  friends  are 
quoted  as  confirming  this,  that,  and  the  other,  and  now 
Mr.  Chanler  himself  has  taken  to  the  woods  and  can 
not  be  found. 

Of  course  madame  has  been  interviewed  both  per- 
sonally and  by  cable.  Her  first  replies  were  in  the 
form  of  unqualified  denials  that  there  had  been  the 
faintest  rift  in  the  lute  or  the  smallest  breeze  to  ruffle 
the  surface  of  the  marital  seas.  Then  she  grew  a  little 
more  communicative.  She  allowed  herself  the  luxury 
of  innuendo  and  of  hints  that  she  could  a  tale  unfold 
if  she  were  so  disposed.  And  her  last  move  is  to  send 
her  brother  to  Xew  York,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
filing  copies  of  the  marriage  settlement  with  the 
trustees  of  the  Chanler  estate.  The  situation  becomes 
further  complicated  by  the  activity  of  Mr.  Chanler's 
first  wife,  who  seems  to  have  filed  other  papers  so  that 
there  may  be  no  disturbance  of  her  $20,000  a  year  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  divorce. 

It  is  evident  enough  that  Mme.  Cavalieri  does  not 
wish  to  have  a  public  scandal.  Xeither  does  she  wish 
to  lose  any  endowment  accruing  to  her  from  her  hus- 
band. It  is  said  that  the  Chanler  family  have  some 
sort  of  controlling  interest  in  the  opera  house  and  that 
they  can  close  its  stage  to  the  prima  donna  if  they  wish. 
Moreover  there  is  a  certain  prestige  attaching  to  the 
status  of  Mrs.  Robert  Winthrop  Chanler.  In  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  all  parties  concerned  to  be  inconspicuous 
it  would  seem  that  legal  action  of  some  sort  is  in- 
evitable, and  if  so  the  public  will  get  a  bonne  bouche 
that  will  be  a  welcome  change  to  a  news  diet  that  just 
now  is  exclusively  political.         Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 

Xew  York,  September  13,  1910. 


Berlin  is  the  largest  city  in  the  world  built  on  a  plan 
arranged  with  method  and  deliberation.  The  great 
boulevard  system  of  Paris  is  not  to  be  excelled  in  all 
the  world,  but  it  does  not  include  all  Paris,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  French  city  grew  Topsy  fashion. 
The  upper  part  of  Manhattan  Island  is  amazingly  rec- 
tilinear in  its  arrangement  of  streets,  but  it  can  not 
be  said  to  have  a  reasonable  justification  for  its  se- 
verity. Washington  is  ideally  constructed  to  conform 
with  the  plans  of  the  fathers,  but  Washington  is  only 
one-tenth  as  large  a  city  as  Berlin.  And  then  no  other 
city,  however  perfect  its  ground  plan,  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  have  as  its  chief  citizen  a  king  with  the  ab 
solute  right  to  determine  the  height  of  every  building 
erected.  Exercising  this  right,  the  Kaiser  has  forced 
every  builder  in  every  street  to  conform  to  the  uniform 
regulations,  and  this  has  given  Berlin  a  perfect  skyline. 


HOLMAN  HUNT. 


The  same  species  of  swamp  cypresses  that  grows  in 
Florida  today  once  flourished  on  Spitzbergen,  says 
Count  de  Geer,  the  leader  of  a  Swedish  geological  ex- 
pedition which  has  just  returned  from  an  exploration 
trip  to  that  bleak  and  ice-bound  island.  The  expedition 
found  geological  strata  which  are  described  by  Count 
de  Geer  as  one  colossal  herbarium  in  a  fossilized  state. 
They  justify  the  assumption  that  in  early  periods  the 
entire  north  polar  region  was  one  vast  low-lying  plain 
covered  with  dense  forest.  Evidences  of  the  early 
vegetation  now-  present  themselves  in  extensive  coal  de- 
posits which  a  newly  formed  company  is  beginning  to 
work.  It  is  expected  that  50.000  tons  of  Spitzbergen 
coal  will  be  shipped  next  year.  Today  no  plant  grows 
on  Spitzbergen  taller  than  an  inch  or  two  at  the  most. 


Yachting  was  little  indulged  in  until  about  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Owing  to  the  presence  in  British  waters  of 
the  pirate  cutters,  sailing  small  vessels  out  of  sight 
of  land  was  attended  with  considerable  risk  and  most 
of  the  earlier  yachts  carried  brass  cannon.  The  yachts 
built  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
were  either  on  the  lines  of  revenue  cutters  or  smugglers. 
The  best  of  them  were  built  by  Charles  White,  who 
would,  it  is  said,  often  lay  down  a  couple  of  clippers 
together,  one  for  the  government  and  the  other  as  a 
smuggler.  He  would  thus  be  able  to  obtain  a  premium 
from  the  government  for  making  the  revenue  cutter 
the  faster  vessel  of  the  two. 

William  Anderson  Coffin  is  an  American  painter  who 
has  turned  his  art  studies  in  Paris  to  the  advantage  of 
other  artists  by  precept  as  well  as  by  example.  He  has 
exhibited  much  abroad  as  well  as  at  home  since  setting 
up  his  studio  in  Xew  York,  and  in  addition  has  served 
as  secretary  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  and 
written  much  art  criticism  for  the  magazines. 


As  was  the  case  with  Milton,  who  sang  the  glories 
of  light  in  such  lofty  strains,  Holman  Hunt,  famous 
throughout  the  world  as  the  painter  of  "The  Light  of 
the  World,"  was  almost  completely  blind  during  the 
later  years  of  the  long  life  which  closed  on  the  seventh 
of  this  month.  He  died,  as  he  was  born,  in  London, 
his  birth  dating  back  to  April,  1827.  His  father  was 
employed  in  a  city  warehouse,  and  intended  his  son  for 
a  commercial  career.  Holman  Hunt  did  actually  start 
his  working  life  in  the  London  office  of  a  calico-printer, 
but  his  passion  for  drawing  was  so  persistent  that  at 
length  his  father  allqwed.  him  to  adopt  the  profession 
of  an  artist.  Twice  he  failed  to  secure  a  studentship 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  but  the  third  attempt  was 
crowned  with  success. 

It  was  at  the  Academy  schools  Hunt  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Millais.  and  the  two  soon  found  them- 
selves in  revolt  against  the  conventional  painting  of 
their  day.  This  revolt  led  them,  in  1848.  to  band  them- 
selves together  into  the  famous  Pre-Raphaelite  Brother- 
hood, the  aim  of  which  was  "to  exploit  new  regions 
of  nature  in  all  its  diversity,  particularly  in  the  variety 
of  human  character."  Hence  the  initials,  "P-R  B." 
with  which  they  signed  their  pictures,  the  meaning  of 
which  was  then  unknown  to  the  public  or  the  officials 
of  picture  galleries.  The  secret,  however,  was  dis- 
closed by  Rossetti  soon  after  he  became  a  member  of 
the  brotherhood,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  Hunt  and 
Millais. 

By  far  the  best  known  of  Hunt's  many  pictures  is 
"The  Light  of  the  World,"  which  is  probably  the  most 
popular  canvas  produced  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Ruskin  described  it  in  these  words : 

When  Christ  enters  any  human  heart  he  brings  with  him 
a  twofold  light.  First  the  light  of  conscience,  which  displays 
past  sin,  and  afterwards  the  light  of  peace,  the  hope  of  sal- 
vation. The  lantern  carried  in  Christ's  left  hand  is  this  light 
of  conscience.  Its  fire  is  red  and  fierce ;  it  falls  only  on  the 
closed  door,  on  the  weeds  which  encumber  it,  and  on  an 
apple  shaken  from  one  of  the  trees  of  the  orchard,  thus 
marking  that  the  entire  awakening  of  the  conscience  is  not 
merely  to  committed,  but  to  hereditary  guilt.  The  light 
which  proceeds  from  the  head  of  the  figure,  on  the  contrary, 
is  the  hope  of  salvation  ;  it  springs  from  the  crown  of  thorns, 
and  though  itself  sad,  subdued,  and  full  of  softness,  is  yet  so 
powerful  that  it  entirely  melts  the  glow  of  the  form  of  the 
leaves  and  boughs  which  it  crosses,  showing  that  every  earthly 
object  must  be  hidden  by  this  light  where  its  sphere  extends. 

When  "The  Light  of  the  World"  was  first  exhibited 
it  became  the  theme  of  heated  discussion,  until  a 
French  critic  showed  that  in  that  picture  Hunt  was  the 
first  to  paint  night  as  it  really  is.  That  was  a  tribute 
to  the  painter's  method,  for  he  worked  night  after  night 
by  the  actual  light  of  the  moon  in  the  deep  stillness 
of  a  country  orchard. 

Great  as  is  his  fame  now,  he  had  a  hard  struggle  for 
existence.  His  earliest  pictures  were  mainly  founded 
upon  literary  themes,  but  from  1850  he  addressed  him- 
self to  those  religious  topics  by  his  treatment  of  which 
he  has  become  best  known.  These  have  included  "The 
Scapegoat,"  "The  Shadow  of  Death,"  "The  Hireling 
Shepherd,"  and  "Christ  in  the  Temple."  To  make  sure 
of  his  settings  for  most  of  these  he  paid  visits  to  the 
Holy  Land,  the  first  named  having  been  painted  on  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  One  of  the  most  recent  appre- 
ciations of  his  work  is  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter 
Armstrong,  director  of  the  Xational  Gallery  of  Ireland, 
who  writes: 

He  is  one  of  those  painters,  more  numerous,  perhaps,  in 
this  country  than  elsewhere,  who  unite  considerable  ^esthetic 
gifts  with  perverse  theories  as  to  their  use :  the  result  being 
a  series  of  works  before  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  feel 
that  sense  of  active  repose  which  the  finest  art  inspires.  A 
picture  which  excites  controversy  is  not  necessarily  a  good 
picture  ;  and  nearly  all  of  Mr.  Hunt's  pictures  do  this.  His 
best  works,  perhaps — as  works  of  art — are  "Strayed  Sheep." 
"The  Hireling  Shepherd."  "The  Shadow  of  Death,"  and 
"Christ  in  the  Temple."  But  every  picture  with  an  interest- 
ing personality  behind  it  is  interesting;  and  the  personality 
betrayed  in  Mr.  Hunt's  work  is  very  interesting  indeed. 

As  bearing  on  the  personality  of  the  artist  the  remi- 
niscences of  Frederick  Wedmore,  an  art  critic,  are  to 
the  point: 

He  took  a  full  part,  but  never  an  absorbing  part,  in  the 
conversation.  He  listened  as  well  as  he  talked  :  and  when  he 
talked  it  was  without  a  suggestion  of  dictation  or  dogmatism. 
A  charming,  homely,  friendly  fellow-guest.  A  most  likeable, 
an  immediately  likeable  man,  as  the  dinner  hour  at  least 
revealed  him. 

Once,  according  to  the  same  witness,  Hunt  discussed 
the  subject  of  the  nude  in  art.  declaring  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely easy  for  the  artist  or  the  artistic  person  to  dis- 
cern the  motives  which  in  each  case  has  prompted  the 
painting  of  the  nude.  He  divided  the  subjects  of  the 
nude  into  two  classes — nudes  which  owe  their  origin 
to  love  of  grossness.  and  nudes  owing  their  origin  to 
love  of  pure  beauty. 

While  Millais  and  Rossetti  departed  to  a  large  ex- 
tent from  the  Pre-Raphaelite  faith.  Hunt  never  aban- 
doned the  theories  on  which  the  brotherhood  was 
founded.  So  determined  was  he  to  paint  things  as  he 
saw  them  that  his  flowers  have  won  the  eulogy  of  the 
most  critical  botanists  as  being  "absolutely  satisfying." 
His  passion  was  to  depict  nature  as  it  is,  in  opposition 
to  that  "canker  of  corruption"  which,  to  his  thinking, 
began  to  taint  art  after  the  days  of  Raphael. 

In  accordance  with  his  own  desire,  the  body  of  the 
painter  was  cremated,  and  the  ashes  have  been  interr 
in   St.   Paul's   Cathedral,   which   possesses   01  ■ 
replicas  of  "The  Light  of  the  World." 
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AN  AMENDMENT  TO  DESTINY. 


The  Composer  and  the  Milliner. 


When  Professor  Titus  P.  Hollingsworth,  whilom 
president  of  the  Marsyas  College  of  Musical  Art,  en- 
tered upon  his  humble  duties  as  manager  of  the  "Fau- 
bourg Millinery  Emporium,"  and  the  proprietress  of 
the  latter  concern  quietly  took  his  abandoned  position 
in  the  college,  there  were  a  few  who  expressed  horror 
at  what  they  regarded  as  a  double  act  of  lunacy.  The 
great  majority,  however,  of  those  who  knew  the  facts 
of  the  strange  case,  were  inclined  to  indulge  in  ribald 
glee  over  its  final  outcome. 

It  was  generally  said  to  be"  an  interesting  example  of 
amended  destiny. 

What  occult  connection  is  there  between  music  and 
millinery?  Who  could  have  dreamed  that  this  famous 
artist,  composer,  and  instructor  would  come  to  change 
places  with  the  shrewd  maker  and  seller  of  -feminine 
head-gear?  She  was  not  musical  in  either  taste  or 
education.  It  was  generally  believed  that  she  did  not 
know  one  note  from  another,  and  that  she  could  not 
distinguish  Wagner  from  Donizetti.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  had  thus  far  in  his  life 
paid  less  attention  to  bonnets  and  other  millinery  than 
the  average  unappreciative  man.  Nevertheless,  change 
places  they  certainly  did,  and  by  a  process  so  easy  and 
natural,  that  one  might  even  be  surprised  that  it  had 
not  been  expected  and  foretold. 

To  develop  this  process,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
begin  back  about  five  years.  By  virtue  of  his  fame, 
the  professor  should  be  considered  first. 

At  the  age  of  forty,  Titus  P.  Hollingsworth  had  ap- 
parently good  cause  to  be  satisfied  with  himself — and 
he  was  well  satisfied.  Of  his  talent  as  a  musician — 
some  people  and  himself  regarded  it  as  genius — there 
could  be  no  doubt;  he  was  industrious  and  determined; 
and  these  qualities,  together  with  an  unselfish  devotion 
to  people  of  wealth,  had  given  him  a  place  in  life  where 
he  was  marked  out  for  the  admiration  of  the  public  and 
the  envy  of  his  fellow-professionals.  Xo  one  knew 
anything  about  his  origin.  He  may  have  had  parents 
and  brothers  and  sisters,  but  he  never  mentioned  them, 
for  a  man  who  wishes  to  get  ahead  in  the  world  must 
draw  the  line  somewhere.  His  musical  education, 
which  was  undoubtedly  of  a  superior  order,  had  been 
acquired  in  Europe,  by  what  means  or  makeshifts  he 
alone  knew.  On  his  return  to  America,  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  a  large  Western  city,  and  began  to  give 
instruction  on  the  piano.  He  soon  became  popular  and 
was  successful. 

He  wrote  music,  and  in  course  of  time  came  to  be 
known  and  spoken  of  as  a  composer.  For  his  model 
he  selected  the  great  man  of  whom  a  certain  American 
humorist  has  said  that  his  music  is  really  better  than  it 
sounds.  The  professor's  work  was  a  skillful  parody 
upon  that  which  emanated  from  Bayreuth — a  mixture 
of  oddity  and  dullness,  which  his  admirers  made  out  to 
be  full  of  originality-  and  power.  He  presently  had 
about  him  a  considerable  circle  who  believed  his  com- 
positions to  be  a  veritable  part  of  the  "Music  of  the 
Future." 

It  was  easier  to  believe  in  his  music  than  in  him. 
He  let  his  hair  grow  down  to  his  coat-collar  and 
combed  it  straight  back,  as  did  Liszt.  It  was  curly, 
and  he  rejoiced  to  stand  where  many  eyes  could  ob- 
serve him.  and  toss  it  up  in  his  fingers.  He  cultivated 
certain  peculiarities  of  dress  and  conduct — such  as  he 
thought  became  true  genius — and  his  talk  was  largely 
of  himself  and  his  compositions. 

There  was  a  story  told  to  illustrate  his  opinion  of 
himself,  which,  even  at  the  risk  of  rambling,  it  were 
well  to  relate.  It  was  said  that  shortly  after  Hollings- 
worth became  president  of  the  Marsyas  College,  he 
went  to  Europe  for  the  express  purpose  of  meeting 
Wagner.  He  presented  himself  at  the  great  composer's 
home,  whither  copies  of  all  his  musical  productions  and 
of  newspapers  containing  an  account  of  their  rendition 
had  preceded  him — sent,  of  course,  by  his  own  hand. 
Thus  the  Herr  Wagner  was  not  unprepared.  When 
the  visitor  announced  his  identity,  the  author  of 
"Lohengrin"  held  out  his  hand  and  said,  with  an  un- 
wonted display  of  good  humor: 

"My  dear  sir,  I  am  pleased  to  meet  you.  I  have  ob- 
served your  work  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  I  may 
say  to  you,  sir,  that  I  look  upon  you  as  the  Wagner 
of  America." 

Thereupon  the  other  bowed  a  little  stiffly  and  an- 
swered : 

"I  too,  sir,  am  pleased  to  meet  you.  I  have  studied 
your  work  with  much  interest.  For  some  time  past  I 
have  looked  upon  you  as  the  Titus  P.  Hollingsworth  of 
Europe." 

There  were  many  who  declared  this  anecdote  to  be 
the  deliberate  invention  of  some  wag  who  did  not  ap- 
preciate Hollingsworth's  music.  Others  said  it  was  so 
good  that  it  ought  to  be  true. 

The  story  of  Mrs.  Maria  Murken.  who  owned-  and 
kept  the  "Faubourg  Millinery  Emporium."  is  briefer. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  carpenter,  and  received  a 
common-school  education.  At  the  age  of  twenty  she 
r.arried.  and  two  years  later  was  a  widow,  dependent 
upon  her  own  exertions  for  support.  The  bonnet- 
naker's  art  attracted  her,  and  she  began  work  in  it.  A 
iew  years  later,  she  was  the  proprietor  of  a  small  shop, 
nd  had  developed  into  a  business  woman  of  no  small 
;  jlent. 

This  small  shop,  in  due  course  of  time,  became  the 


"Faubourg  Emporium" — a  concern  which  occupied  in 
the  domain  of  bonnets  a  position  as  exalted  as  that  held 
by  the  Marsyas  College  in  the  field  of  musical  art.  Its 
owner.  Mrs.  Murken,  was  said  to  be  worth — exclusive 
of  the  "Emporium,"  with  its  stock  and  fixtures — the 
sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

"You  really  ought  to  retire  from  business,  Mrs.  Mur- 
ken," her  friends  began  to  say  to  her:  and  a  number 
of  men  suggested  partnerships,  more  or  less  complete. 
But  she  sturdily  declined  either  to  give  up  business  or 
to  complicate  it  by  matrimony.  However,  she  trans- 
ferred as  much  as  possible  of  the  care  and  responsi- 
bility to  other  hands,  and  made  use  of  the  leisure  thus 
secured  for  the  bettering  of  her  mind  and  of  her  social 
position. 

People  of  such  prominence  in  their  respective  lines 
as  she  and  Professor  Hollingsworth  could  not  long 
remain  unknown  to  one  another.  She  heard  her  cus- 
tomers speak  of  the  Marsyas  College  and  of  him,  and  he 
heard  his  pupils  talk  of  the  "Faubourg"  and  of  her. 
Then  she  heard  him  play  at  a  concert,  and  listened  to 
some  of  his  music  rendered  by  a  large  orchestra. 
About  the  same  time,  she  was  pointed  out  to  him,  and 
he  learned  all  about  the  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The 
next  thing  was  that  they  met  at  some  reception,  to 
which  he  went  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  she  as  a 
grand  event.     Then  they  met  frequently  and 

Then  they  were  married. 

Society  was  a  little  annoyed,  because  it  could  scarcely 
decide  whether  it  ought  to  laugh  or  not.  The  feeling 
was  general  that  there  was  a  joke  somewhere,  but  no 
one  could  tell  at  whose  expense  it  was.  If  any  one 
ventured  to  snicker  over  the  fact  that  the  great  Ameri- 
can composer  had  married  a  maker  of  bonnets,  he  was 
immediately  reminded  that  she  had  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars and  the  "Emporium,"  whereas  the  professor,  hav- 
ing systematically  squandered  all  his  earnings  in  getting 
his  music  published,  was  forever  in  search  of  a  tailor 
to  trust  him.  Contrariwise,  when  those  who  had  a 
poor  opinion  of  the  composer  expressed  their  sympathy 
for  the  milliner,  they  were  promptly  snubbed  by  the 
statement  that  all  she  desired  was  social  recognition, 
of  which  he  had  plenty  enough  for  two. 

Taking  into  view  only  the  worldly  matters  involved, 
the  marriage  might  have  been  called  a  tie ;  but  as  re- 
gards the  tender  passion  it  was  a  mesalliance.  The  mil- 
liner loved  and  admired  the  musician;  the  musician 
loved  and  admired  the  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

I  suppose  no  woman  who  ever  married,  not  even  the 
anonymous  beggar-maiden  who  captured  the  affections 
of  King  Cophetua,  was  better  satisfied  with  her  matri- 
monial achievement  than  was  Mrs.  Murken  when  she 
became  Mrs.  Hollingsworth.  That  she,  a  plain  working 
and  business  woman  (for  she  was  as  modest  in  her 
opinion  of  herself  as  he  was  the  reverse),  should  be  the 
wife  of  this  resplendent  genius,  about  whose  Apollo- 
like head  there  flashed  the  brilliant  halo  of  fame !  It 
was  too  much  for  her  to  believe  all  at  once. 

However,  she  soon  became  used  to  it.  and,  being  a 
woman  of  good  sense,  went  about  to  adapt  herself  to 
her  new  position. 

"My  dear  Maria,"  said  Titus  P.,  at  the  beginning  of 
their  second  week  of  wedded  life,  "you  really  ought  to 
dispose  of  that  milliner)'  store.  Convert  it  into  cash 
— that's  my  idea." 

But  Mrs.  Hollingsworth  had  a  better  plan.  She 
leased  the  "Emporium."  with  its  fixtures  and  good-will, 
to  the  chief  of  her  aids.  This  left  the  former  milliner 
plenty  of  time  to  devote  to  her  new  interests,  and  she 
took  hold  of  them  with  characteristic  energy.  Her 
husband's  inner  life,  the  mysterious  workings  of  his 
heaven-born  genius,  she  felt  it  was  not  for  her  to 
understand  or  to  take  part  in;  but  there  were  plenty 
of  plain  matters  of  business  conected  with  the  college 
and  with  the  publishing  of  his  compositions  to  which 
her  attention  might  be  devoted  with  more  tact.  She 
managed,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  to  get  a  clear  insight 
into  affairs,  without  exciting  either  resentment  or  de- 
rision on  the  part  of  those  with  whom  she  came  in  con- 
tact. 

One  day  she  said  to  her  husband:  "Titus,  do  you 
think  I  could  be  taught  to  play?" 

"Play — what?"  he  exclaimed. 

"Why  the  piano — or  some  other  musical  instrument." 

He  glanced  with  a  smile,  that  was  little  less  than  a 
sneer,  at  her  hands — the  joints  large  and  the  fingers 
stiff  from  the  toilsome  years  of  her  early  life — and  he 
replied:     "Xo,  my  dear;  it  is  quite  impossible." 

As  the  idea  seemed  very  funny  to  him,  she  laughed, 
too.  However,  it  happened  soon  afterward  that  she 
came  into  the  class-room,  where  an  elementary  lesson 
in  harmony  was  in  progress.  It  then  occurred  to  her 
that  there  might  be  a  theory  of  music  distinct  from  its 
practice,  and  she  began  its  study  forthwith.  The  les- 
sons were  given  in  secret,  and  the  teacher,  whose  sym- 
pathies were  aroused  by  the  woman's  perseverance  and 
industry,  combined  with  the  work  some  study  of  the 
styles  of  different  composers  and  of  the  history  of 
music. 

In  the  meantime,  the  designs  of  Titus  P.  Hollings- 
worth on  the  thirty  thousand  dollars  gathered  force  and 
direction. 

Besides  his  symphonies,  oratorios,  overtures,  etc.,  the 
disciple  of  Wagner  was  the  author  of  several  complete 
operas,  all  modeled  on  the  lines  of  the  "Music  of  the 
Future."  It  had  seemed  thus  far  to  Hollingsworth  that 
their  music  was  destined  to  be  forever  in  the  future,  as 
no  manager  could  be  induced  to  bring  them  out.  The 
business  of  presenting  new  things  in  the  theatrical  line 


is  a  good  deal  like  running  for  office:  no  one  can 
how  much  it  will  cost,  nor  whether  there  is  anything  ir 
it  for  the  experimenter.  The  managers  looked  through 
the  score  of  "Andromache"  and  that  of  "Boadicea,"  ob-4 
served  the  complications  of  scenery,  multiplicity  of  lead- 
ing voices,  and  variety  of  costuming,  shuddered  ami 
passed  on.  Yet  it  was  the  one  dream  of  the  life  oil 
Titus  P.  Hollingsworth  that  these  operas  should  be  pre  j 
sented.  To  that  end  he  would  gladly  have  sacrificed  al  I 
his  friends'  money — only  that  they  refused  it  to  himJ 
And  to  that  end  he  had  made  this  matrimonial  alliancel 

To  contribute,  in  her  humble,  thirty-thousand-dolIaJ 
way,  to  the  fame  of  the  great  man  was  to  the  formeil 
bonnet-maker  a  privilege  and  an  honor.  Bonds  anc 
stocks  were  sold  and  converted  into  cash,  and  Titus  or- 
dered to  go  ahead  with  "Andromache"  and  "Boadicea.1 
A  manager  was  secured,  a  chorus  hired  and  trained 
scenery  painted,  and  a  number  of  operatic  stars  en< 
gaged.  The  newspapers  were  "fixed"  and  dates  estab- 
lished in  a  circuit  of  theatres.  The  discerning  reade* 
need  not  be  told  that,  surrounded  by  such  influences  a: 
these,  the  milliner's  money  began  to  melt  away,  with 
celerity  like  that  obtained  by  the  proverbial  snowball  ii 
the  infernal  regions. 

However,  the  company  was  at  last  organized,  am 
strutted  its  brief  hour  upon  the  stage.  The  thermome 
ter  of  success  in  the  theatrical  business  is  a  thing  calla 
box-receipts.  In  the  case  of  "Andromache"  an< 
"Boadicea,"  it  registered  pretty  well  down  toward  thi 
zero  point.  Moreover,  the  farther  the  company  went 
the  lower  it  sank ;  until  the  second  tenor  was  heard  t< 
remark  that  "he  wished  his  blooming  joblots  wouli 
round  up  a  few  orphan  asylums  and  a  reform  school 
for  the  echo  was  killing  his  solo  parts."  A  little  latei 
this  irreverent  second  tenor  found  his  punishment,  ii 
being  stranded  where  there  were  several  hundred  mile 
of  bad  walking  between  himself  and  a  Rialto  buffet. 

"It  would  have  been  all  right,"  said  Titus  P.  to  hi 
wife,  when  he  returned — despondent  and  morose  as 
man  who  enjoyed  yesterday — "only  the  money  gave  out 
The  public  has  to  be  educated  to  appreciate  my  music' 

"Yes."  she  assented,  "but  it  takes  a  good  deal  mon 
than  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  accomplish  much  in  tha 
line." 

Xow  that  the  money  was  gone  and  the  dream  of  hop 
dispelled,  the  composer  found  himself  in  a  very  un 
happy  frame  of  mind.  His  wife,  who.  during  his  ab 
sence,  had  been  devoting  herself  to  the  affairs  of  to 
Marsyas  College,  exhorted  him  to  be  of  good  cheer,  fo 
if  they  both  worked  faithfully,  he  with  his  art  and  sh 
with  her  business  skill,  they  could  yet  realize  an  excel 
lent  income  out  of  that  institution.  The  professo 
scoffed  at  this,  though  not  in  words.  What  had  thi 
milliner  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  a  college  of  music 

It  has  been  already  set  forth  in  this  narrative  tha 
the  former  Mrs.  Maria  Murken  was  a  very  sensibl' 
woman.  We  can  scarcely  doubt,  therefore,  that  sh 
had,  by  this  time,  come  to  have  a  pretty  clear  idea  o 
her  husband's  character  and  of  his  design  in  marryini 
her.  Love  can  put  up  with  a  good  deal  of  selfishnes 
and  neglect — there  are  those  who  maintain  that 
thrives  best  on  such  a  diet— but  meanness  and  self-con 
ceit  will  go  far  toward  destroying  it.  Xevertheless 
whatever  opinion  she  may  have  had  of  the  composer  am 
whatever  were  her  feelings  toward  him,  he  was  stil 
her  husband  and  entitled  to  all  that  she  had  or  could  dc 

The  next  thing  that  happened  was  that  the  news 
papers  had  a  two-column  sensation  under  a  big  displa; 
head,  all  about  Titus  P.  Hollingsworth,  the  eminent  in 
structor,  artist,  and  writer  of  music.  He  had  bolted- 
eloped  and  gone  to  Europe  with  the  leading  contralt 
of  his  former  opera  company.  There  were  no  "particu 
lars"  to  speak  of,  so  the  reporters  took  up  the  space  i 
telling  of  Hollingsworth's  fame  and  prominence.  The 
all  went  out  to  the  Marsyas  College  to  see  his  wife,  an 
were  so  impressed  by  the  lady's  quiet  dignity,  that  the 
forebore  to  attempt  anything  funny  in  what  they  wrote 

The  faculty  and  stockholders  of  the  college  met  an 
deposed  the  author  of  "Boadicea"  from  his  place  a 
president,  and  elected  one  of  their  number  to  serve 
his  stead.  But  the  ex-milliner  remained  the  actus 
manager  of  the  concern. 

She  declined  to  institute  proceedings  for  a  divorci 

"Xo,"  she  said;  "I  may  not  be  his  wife,  but  he  is  m 
husband   still" — a   proposition   which    caused    the 
vanced  thinkers   in  social   science,   to    whom    it    wa 
repeated,  to  ponder  not  a  little. 

A  year  passed,  and  then  that  happened  which  not 
few  had  predicted.  The  ex-great  man  returned — per 
niless  but  penitent — and  the  ex-milliner  received  hii 
after  the  manner  of  her  gentle  and  confiding  sej 
Forthwith  she  set  out  to  look  for  a  fatted  calf.  H 
should  teach  in  the  college.  The  faculty  and  stocl 
holders  said  no,  and  were  firm  about  it.  The  poor  fe 
low  must  have  something  to  do.  There  was  the  "En 
porium,"  which  was  now  back  on  her  hands,  and  whi< 
needed  a  man  and  a  representative  of  her  interest 
Titus  was  humble  and  anxious  to  please.  He  now  col 
fessed  that  in  his  youth  he  had  earned  the  money  whic 
gave  him  his  European  education  by  working  in  a  stor 
and  was  not  unfamiliar  with  business  methods.  So  ] 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  "Emporium." 

And  on  that  same  day  Mrs.  Hollingsworth  was  fo; 
mally  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  institution  whic 
her  business  sagacity  had  placed  far  in  advance  of  a 
its  competitors. 

Such  was  the  process  by  which  the  exchange  ws 
effected.    Strange  yet  simple  are  the  workings  of  fate 

Philip  Firmin. 
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MADAME  ROY  ALE. 


The  Checkered  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette's  Daughter. 


Compared  with  the  countless  volumes  which  have 
been  written  about  Marie  Antoinette  and  Louis  XVI 
of  France,  the  two  children  of  that  ill-fated  couple 
have  been  almost  neglected  by  the  historians  of  court 
life.  Hence  the  interest  which  attaches  to  Joseph  Tur- 
quan's  "Madame  Royale,  the  Last  Dauphine."  The 
subject  of  this  gossipy  biography  was  born  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  1778,  and  lived  to  attain  the  age  of  seventy- 
two.  As  the  first  child  of  her  parents  her  advent  was 
the  occasion  of  much  rejoicing,  and  although  christened 
by  the  names  of  Marie  Therese  Charlotte,  was  given 
the  title  of  Madame  Royale. 

When  but  a  month  old  her  "household"  was  formed, 
consisting  of  a  retinue  of  some  eighty  persons  for  her 
separate  use.  Marie  Antoinette  was  delighted  with 
her  child;  "in  the  eyes  of  her  mother,"  she  wrote  to 
her  own  mother,  "she  is  the  most  beautiful  child  in  the 
kingdom.  The  king  agrees  with  me,  and  I  am  certain 
my  dear  mother  would  be  of  the  same  opinion."  Anec- 
dotes of  her  earliest  years  are  on  record : 

A  pathetic  record  was  kept  by  Mme.  de  Beam,  daughter  of 
Mme.  de  Tourzel,  the  royal  governess.  She  relates  therein 
that  Mme.  Royale  was  occasionally  taken  to  pay  a  duty 
visit  to  her  aunt,  Mme.  Louise  of  France,  at  the  convent  of 
the  Carmelites  of  Saint-Denis.  In  order  to  accustom  her  to 
the  monastic  habit  of  the  nuns,  the  queen  had  requested  that 
one  of  little  madame's  dolls  should  be  dressed  as  a  Carme- 
lite. She  was  taken  to  the  convent  the  day  before  she  was 
to  be  "inoculated,"  and,  on  that  account,  was  only  allowed 
to  partake  very  moderately  of  goftter.  The  child  made  no 
remonstrance,  but  one  of  the  nuns  noticed  that  she  ate  her 
cakes  to  the  last  crumb,  and  she  thought  fit  to  remark  that 
such  obedience  and  tidiness  might  perhaps  betoken  some 
natural  leaning  towards  a  religious  vocation.  She  ventured 
to  inquire  of  the  queen  whether  she  would  be  content  to  see 
her  daughter  enter  a  convent.  "I  should  be  extremely  grati- 
fied," was  Marie  Antoinette's  polite  answer.  The  nuns  hav- 
ing assembled  to  do  honor  to  their  august  visitors,  the  queen, 
in  taking  her  leave,  asked  her  daughter  if  she  had  anything 
special  to  say  to  them.  "Mesdames,"  was  the  four-year-old 
child's  reply,  "I  beg  you  to  remember  me  in  your  prayers  at 
mass."  These  graceful  words  were  afterwards  quoted  as 
showing  some  presentiment  of  the  hard  blows  fortune  was 
so  soon  to  deal  to  the  young  princess. 

In  one  respect  Marie  Antoinette,  frivolous  and 
pleasure-loving  though  she  was,  tried  to  develop  the 
character  of  her  daughter  on  right  lines.  She  told  the 
little  child  frequently  of  the  privations  and  sufferings 
of  the  poor,  and  encouraged  her  to  save  her  pocket- 
money  to  help  them.  By  the  time  of  the  winter  of 
1/83-84  the  princess's  savings  had  amounted  to  about 
ten  thousand  francs,  all  of  which  she  gave  to  the  poor. 
Here  is  another  record  of  her  childhood: 

The  Baronne  D'Oberkirch  often  dined  with  Mme.  de 
Mackau,  second  governess  of  the  children  of  France ;  she 
relates  that  one  of  the  pleasures  of  doing  so  was  that  she  nearly 
always  met  the  dauphin  and  his  sister  on  those  occasions. 
'Mme.  Royale,"  she  says,  "is  so  handsome  and  so  full  of 
admirable  instincts!  She  will  have  common  sense,  intelli- 
gence, and  character  above  the  average.  What  a  princess 
she  will  make  \" 

She  was  seven  years  old  when  the  Baronne  d'Oberkirch 
made  these  observations :  "very  tall  for  her  age,"  and  ac- 
:ording  to  the  same  memorialist  had  "a  noble  and  distinguished 
appearance."     The  plans  for  her  education  were  excellent. 

Mme.  d'Oberkirch  was  one  day  struck  by  the  child's  deport- 
ment and  progress,  and  expressed  approbation  in  her  usual 
frank  and  friendly  manner;  but  this  was  not  at  all  to  the 
iking  of  the  proud  little  princess.  She  paused  for  a  moment 
and  then  replied:  "I  am  charmed,  baroness,  that  such  should 
3e  your  impression,  but  I  am  surprised  that  you  should  men- 
ion  it." 

From  almost  the  earliest  years  of  Mme.  Royale's  life 
the  condition  of  France,  which  was  steadily  moving 
to  the  great  revolution,  gave  her  parents,  and  espe- 
:ially  her  mother,  cause  for  alarm.  At  last,  when  the 
:hild  was  in  her  thirteenth  year,  Louis  and  his  wife 
iecided  upon  that  flight  from  the  country  which  is  the 
theme  of  Carlyle's  vivid  chapter  on  "The  Night  of 
Spurs."  As  supplementary  to  that  narrative  Mme. 
Royale's  account  of  the  journey  is  full  of  interest. 
She  describes  the  tense  excitement  of  that  delay  in 
starting  which  was  to  prove  so  fatal,  and  then  con- 
tinues : 

We  started  and  met  with  no  adventure  on  the  way  to  the 
:ity  gate.  There  a  post-chaise  was  to  be  in  readiness,  but 
tf.  de  Fersen  did  not  know  where  to  look  for  it.  We  waited 
for  ages,  and  my  father  got  out  of  the  carriage,  which  alarmed 
is  very  much.  At  last  M.  de  Fersen  returned  with  the 
xaveling  coach.  We  changed  into  it.  M.  de  Fersen  bade 
ny  father  farewell  and  fled  into  the  night.  Our  three  guards 
were  MM.  de  Maldan,  Dumoutier,  and  Valory.  The  latter 
was  to  act  as  courier  and  the  two  former  as  servants,  one 
nounted  and  the  other  on  the  box.  They  had  been  renamed 
[or  the  occasion  Saint-Jean,  Melchior,  and  Francois.  The 
wo  waiting-maids,  who  had  left  earlier  in  the  day,  rejoined 
is  at  Bondy  in  another  carriage.  We  started  just  as  day 
was  breaking.  Nothing  of  note  happened  in  the  course  of 
he  morning,  except  that  at  ten  leagues  from  Paris  we  encoun- 
:ered  a  man  on  horseback,  who  followed  us  closely  for  some 
niles.  At  Etoges  we  thought  we  were  known.  At  four 
)'clock  we  passed  by  the  big  town  of  Chalons-sur-Marne,  and 
here  we  were  identified.  The  people  thanked  God  for  this 
sight  of  the  king  and  prayed  for  his  safety.  At  the  stage 
>eyond  Chalons  we  expected  to  find  a  troop  of  cavalry  to 
iscort  the  carriage  as  far  as  Montmedy ;  but  no  one  was  there. 
iVe  waited  until  eight  o'clock,  and  at  last  towards  nightfall 
"eached  Clermont.  There  we  saw  troops ;  but  the  village 
vas  in  an  uproar  and  would  not  let  them  mount  their  horses. 
\n  officer,  recognizing  my  father,  approached  him  and  whis- 
)ered  that  he  had  been  betrayed.  We  also  saw  M.  Charles 
le  Damas,  but  he  could  do  nothing  to  help.  We  proceeded 
m  our  way ;  it  was  quite  dark,  and  notwithstanding  our 
uixiety  and  agitation  we  fell  asleep.  We  were  rudely 
iwakened  by  a  terrific  shock,  and  at  the  same  moment  were 
nformed  that  the  courier,  who  had  been  riding  ahead,  had 
lisappeared.  Imagine  our  alarm  !  We  thought  he  had  been 
■ecognized  and  captured.  We  were  nearing  Varennes,  a 
lamlet  of  barely  a  hundred  houses,  with  no  post-house ;  trav- 
elers passing  through  usually  sent  their  horses  on.  We  had 
lone  so,  but  they  were  at  the  chateau  on  the  opposite  bank 


of  the  river,  and  no  one  knew  how  to  reach  them.  At  last 
the  messenger  we  had  sent  in  search  returned,  bringing  with 
him  a  man  whom  he  thought  was  in  our  counsel ;  I  believe  he 
was  a  spy  of  La  Fayette's.  He  approached,  clad  in  a  dressing- 
gown  and  night-cap,  leant  over  the  carriage,  and  whispered 
that  he  had  a  secret  which  he  would  never  divulge.  Mme. 
de  Tourzel  asked  whether  he  knew  Mme.  de  Korff,  but  he 
said  "No" — I  have  never  seen  the  man  since.  At  last  we 
managed  to  persuade  the  post-boys  that  the  horses  were  at 
the  chateau  and  they  reluctantly  drove  on.  In  the  village 
stentorian  shouts  broke  out  on  every  side:  "Stop!  Stop!" 
The  post-boys  were  seized,  and  in  one  moment  the  carriage 
was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  men  carrying  weapons  and 
torches.  They  asked  who  we  were,  and  were  told  Mme.  de 
Korff  and  family.  They  scrutinized  my  father's  features  by 
the  light  of  their  torches  and  signified  that  we  must  alight. 
We  refused,  stating  that  we  were  private  travelers  and  wished 
to  pass  on  ;  but  they  ordered  us  to  obey,  or  forfeit  our  lives, 
and  simultaneously  turned  their  fire-arms  on  to  the  carriage. 
We  therefore  got  out,  and  in  crossing  the  road  were  almost 
run  down  by  six  mounted  dragoons.  Had  there  been  an 
officer  with  them  that  handful  of  men  could  easily  have 
intimidated  the  villagers  and  saved  the  king. 

As  history  has  recorded,  however,  the  king  was  not 
to  be  saved.  The  flight  to  Varennes  proved  the  death- 
blow of  the  monarchy.  From  that  time  onward  events 
moved  rapidly,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  the  king  and 
queen  and  their  two  children  were  prisoners  in  the 
temple.  From  that  building  Louis  and  Marie  Antoi- 
nette were  to  go  forth  to  die,  and  there  their  daughter 
remained  a  prisoner  until  she  was  exchanged  for  Maret 
and  Semonville,  and  taken  to  Vienna. 

Once  more  at  liberty,  her  uncle,  Louis  XVIII,  began 
to  make  plans  for  her  marriage.  In  due  time  she  con- 
sented to  wed  her  cousin,  the  Due  d'Angouleme,  and 
the  meeting  of  the  two  took  place  at  Mitau,  where 
Louis  was  in  exile: 

Madame  was  a  handsome,  well-grown  girl  of  twenty,  rosy 
and  fresh  as  a  May  morning,  graceful,  perfectly  propor- 
tioned. Her  bearing  and  manners  were  instinct  with  dignity, 
her  eyes  blue  and  grave ;  in  her  expression  was  a  blending 
of  the  imperiousness  of  her  mother  and  the  serenity  of  her 
father — she  resembled  both.  Distinction,  indicative  of  a 
steadfast,  lofty  character,  emanated  from  her  as  an  atmos- 
phere, and  created  a  deep  impression  on  those  who  saw  her 
for  the  first  time.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  pathetic  droop 
about  the  lips,  which  told  of  the  stormy  childhood  and  for- 
lorn condition  of  the  young  creature.  She  seemed  made  for 
happiness :  loving,  passionate,  intelligent,  ready  to  awake  at 
the  call  of  the  broader,  fuller  life  opening  out  before  her. 
Marriage  with  a  cultivated,  generous  prince  would  have  put 
the  finishing  touch  to  a  noble  nature. 

But  the  Due  d'Angouleme  was  hardly  the  mate  the  virile 
bride  instinctively  sought ;  he  was  not  the  man  and  master 
her  youthful  dreams  demanded.  A  good  expression  is  worth 
more  than  good  looks  to  a  man,  but  the  prince  had  neither. 
He  had  the  misfortune  to  be  ridiculous,  and  to  possess  no 
feature  of  mind  or  body  which  could  dominate  a  woman. 
He  was  physically  and  morally  degenerate.  One  of  his  own 
partisans  describes  him  thus :  "He  is  small,  ugly,  and  awk- 
wardly built.  He  has  very  little  brains,  and  speaks  in  an 
uneducated  manner."  In  fact,  he  was  sickly,  ungraceful, 
shy,  simian  in  appearance ;  he  blinked  constantly,  his  arms 
were  disproportionately  long,  his  legs  too  thin,  his  feet  fiat, 
his  movements  awkward  ;  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor 
and  wore  glasses,  and  when  he  spoke,  he  giggled  and  scratched 
his  head.  He  was  full  of  tricks  and  nervous  movements.  It 
would  be  ill-natured  to  lay  further  stress  on  these  "tricks 
and  nervous  movements,"  but  they  gave  rise  to  mysterious 
stories.  To  do  the  prince  bare  justice,  although  he  was 
"short  of  brains,"  he  was  honest  and  loyal,  and  cherished  a 
devoted  affection  for  his  father,  whom  he  sought  to  please  in 
every  way.  To  sum  up  a  complex  character,  he  was  also 
extremely  pious  and  was  fond  of  sport  and  animals. 

That  Mme.  Royale  accepted  such  an  apology  of  a 
man  for  her  husband  is  explained  on  the  ground  that 
she  had  promised  her  parents  to  become  his  bride. 
Perhaps,  however,  even  those  parents  would  have  ab- 
solved their  daughter  from  breaking  her  promise  had 
they  known  that  the  Due  d'Angouleme  shared  the 
physical  imperfection  of  his  uncles.  The  rumors  about 
his  health  and  manly  vigor  were  well  founded.  It  is 
no  wonder  madame  soon  lost  all  her  high  spirits  and 
became  a  changed  woman: 

Madame  no  longer  joked  about  "her  lover."  She  spoke  very* 
little,  and  would  remain  for  hours  immersed  in  thought.  Her 
tapestry  and  embroidery  frames  lay  neglected,  and  all  those 
"colored  silks,  gold  and  silver  threads,  spangles  and  chenille" 
were  taken  up,  fingered  and  dropped  again.  It  was  almost 
as  if  the  king  had  foreseen  this  state  of  things,  and  provided 
occupations  to  distract  the  mind  of  the  girl  from  thoughts  of 
love  and  husband.  Yet  these  feminine  pastimes  were  not 
sufficient  to  solace  a  heart  as  empty  as  it  was  bewildered. 
She  might  have  written  poetry,  as  she  did  in  her  prison  days  ; 
but  the  sad  victim  of  a  loveless  marriage  had  lost  the  divine 
afflatus.  She  tried  books,  but,  like  her  forbears,  Marie  Antoi- 
nette and  Henri  IV,  the  idol  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  she 
did  not  care  for  reading.  Besides,  there  was  no  library  at 
the  little  court  of  Mitau,  and  Louis  XVIII  did  not  care  to  see 
any  but  religious  works  in  the  living  rooms.  The  princess 
would  absent-mindedly  open  first  one,  then  another,  and  lay 
them  down.  She  was  evidently  far  away  in  thought.  Louis 
XVIII  wrote  to  his  brother,  on  the  31st  of  July:  "Any  en- 
thusiasm that  may  have  existed  in  the  early  days  has  now 
entirely  calmed   down." 

The  so-called  enthusiasm  had  never  been  very  marked. 
The  bride  would  pensively  pick  up  her  work,  drop  it,  and 
beg  Mile,  de  Choisy  or  Mme.  de  Serent  to  go  out  walking 
with  her.  They  would  start  but  soon  return,  having  barely 
exchanged  a  word. 

There  was  no  lack  of  gossip.  The  suite  whispered  that 
madame's  eyes  hardly  reflected  the  golden  dreams  of  happy 
young  wifehood — and  though  suspicions  were  well-nigh  cer- 
tainties, and  the  reasons  of  her  melancholy  were  discreetly 
hinted  at,  it  was  carefully  attributed  in  public  to  her  former 
sorrows. 

The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  must  have  discovered  very  soon 
that  her  husband  was  a  man  of  no  breeding.  A  badly  as- 
sorted union  is  a  daily  and  hourly  trial :  the  princess  found 
it  one  which  was  to  endure  a  lifetime.  Putting  aside  her 
private  disappointment,  her  pride  must  have  suffered  from 
the  inferiority  of  her  spouse ;  she  who  so  longed  to  revere 
and  respect  must  have  felt  constantly  humiliated.  The 
menage  was  indeed  far  removed  from  the  Biblical  concep- 
tion, where  the  very  sound  of  the  husband's  voice  maketh 
the  wife  to  thrill  with  joy. 

When  Louis  XVIII  was  able  to  return  to  the  throne 
of  France,  his  niece  naturally  accompanied  him  to 
Paris.     Unhappily  the  trials  they  had  passed  through 


were  ineffective  to  teach  either  of  them  graciousness. 
Madame  was  a  soured  woman,  even  though  she  could 
manifest  some  tender  affection  for  the  piano  on  which 
she  had  learned  to  play  as  a  girl: 

The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  was  a  strange  mixture.  Al- 
though she  was  capable  of  such  tender  romance  for  a  childish 
toy,  she  so  bristled  with  ill-humor,  even  in  the  sound  of  her 
voice,  that  she  often  gave  dire  offense;  her  frankness 
amounted  to  brutality,  and  was  like  a  blow  in  the  face  to 
those  who  appeared  before  her,  timidly  bent  on  conciliating 
her.  Thus,  when  Mme.  de  Boigne  went  to  pay  her  respects. 
Mme.  de  Serent,  who  was  in  waiting,  inquired  her  name — 
and  being  very  deaf,  was  obliged  to  ask  her  to  repeat  it. 
"Why,  it's  Adele,  of  course,"  grunted  madame  in  her  coarse 
voice,  which  always  sounded  as  if  she  wanted  to  bite.  Her 
quickness  of  memory  was  flattering,  and  she  meant  well,  but 
her  manner  effectually  disguised  this,  and  beyond  some  trivial 
question  to  her  old  playmate  she  took  no  further  notice  of 
her. 

Unfortunately,  the  number  of  those  wounded  by  the  princess 
increased  daily.  Mme.  la  Marechale  Xey  obtained  an  au- 
dience. The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  called  her  by  her  Chris- 
tian name  of  Aglae.  So  far  so  good.  But  instead  of  taking 
this  as  a  mark  of  friendship  to  the  daughter  of  a  former 
waiting  woman  who  had  been  allowed  as  a  child  to  play  with 
la  petite  madame,  the  Marechale  was  deeply  mortified,  and 
imagined  that  she  was  being  reminded  of  her  modest  origin  ; 
an  idea  suggested  solely  by  the  abruptness  of  the  princess's 
manner. 

Mme.  Campan  also  had  an  unpleasant  experience.  She 
had  hastened  to  ask  for  an  audience,  in  the  earliest  days 
of  the  Restoration.  The  ex-governess  of  the  Bonaparte  prin- 
cesses, "who  gave  herself  the  most  ludicrous  airs,"  would 
have  been  better  advised  to  stay  away  ;  but  as  Marie  Antoi- 
nette's former  waiting-woman  she  never  thought  of  such  a 
thing.     The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

She  began  quite  pleasantly:  "I  have  not  forgotten  your 
attachment  to  my  mother.  I  know  you  were  faithful  to  her 
to  the  end,  and  that,  had  you  not  been  prohibited,  you  would 
have  accompanied  her  to  the  temple.  I  have  never  believed 
the  evil  reports  which  were  spread  about  you.  ..."  Mme. 
Campan  was  charmed  by  this  benevolent  reception,  and  being 
still  ignorant  of  the  deep  resentment  she  had  incurred  by  train- 
ing the  princesses  and  queens  of  the  usurper's  line,  launched 
into  a  recital  of  her  struggles  during  the  revolution.  She  related 
her  poverty,  her  efforts  to  overcome  it ;  the  humble  beginnings 
of  the  school  which  afterwards  became  so  celebrated ;  she 
told  how  she  had  advertised  it  by  means  of  circulars  which 
she  sat  up  all  night  to  write  with  her  own  hand,  for  want 
of  money  to  have  them  printed.  She  was  proceeding  to  enter 
into  the  difficulties  of  organizing  the  house  at  Ecouen,  when 
the  princess  interrupted  her  sharply:  "You  would  have  done 
more  wisely  to  remain  at  Saint-Germain,"  she  said  in  her 
grimmest  voice. 

Even  her  second  experience  of  exile,  occasioned  by 
the  return  of  Napoleon,  could  not  change  her  nature. 
She  resumed  her  life  at  the  Tuileries  and  behaved  in 
the  old  manner: 

The  dauphine  led  the  semi-idle  life  so  much  appreciated 
by  commonplace  women — a  life  enlivened  by  gossip,  meddling, 
and  the  tittle-tattle  of  the  court ;  etiquette,  pious  trivialities. 
and  religious  practices.  These  things  pleased  her,  and  the 
narrow  circle  of  her  courtiers  sufficed  for  her  intellectual 
aspirations. 

She  seldom  left  the  Tuileries,  of  which  she  knew  every  nook 
and  corner  as  well  as  the  least  of  its  inhabitants.  And  we 
may  here  allude  to  a  curious  trait  in  this  rough  and  rude 
character,  namely,  her  toleration  of  a  most  peculiar  personage. 
The  Comtesse  de  Boigne  writes :  "The  presence  of  Father 
Elysee  in  this  severely  sanctimonious  court  was  a  singular 
anomaly.  He  had  been  a  Frere  de  la  Charite  and  a  clever 
surgeon.  When  the  revolution  took  place  he  threw  off  his 
cowl  and  plunged  into  the  dissipations  of  the  period  with 
the  rabid  appetites  of  a  man  who  has  long  been  deprived  of 
them.  He  thought  it  humorous  to  introduce  his  successive 
fancies  to  his  entourage  as  'Mother  Elysee,'  and  was  success- 
ful in  inducing  numerous  pretty  girls  to  bestow  their  favors 
on  him.  When  he  had  exhausted  their  charms  he  passed 
them  on  to  his  friends.  He  plied  his  disgraceful  trade  even 
in  the  apartments  of  the  king's  palace,  and  under  the  very 
nose  of  madame,  who  apparently  thought  none  the  worse  of 
him  for  it." 

But,  intimately  as  she  knew  the  Tuileries  and  its  private 
history,  she  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  greater  world  and 
the  intellectual  movement  of  the  day,  which  was  so  remark- 
ably vigorous ;  her  brain  was  atrophied  by  the  vulgarity  of 
her  ordinary  pursuits. 

She  occasionally  consented  to  hold  receptions,  but  did  so 
with  ill  grace.  She  disliked  constraint ;  and  it  is  self-evident 
that  a  hostess  may  not  give  way  to  temper,  faultfinding,  and 
contempt  in  the  presence  of  her  guests.  As  madame  was 
almost  incapable  of  self-control,  and  was  equally  unversed 
in  the  art  of  entertaining,  her  parties  were  but  gloomy  per- 
formances. 

"She  will  not  let  people  enjoy  themselves  in  their  own 
way,"  the  poor  Due  de  Berry  complained  sadly  one  day. 

Sometimes  she  commanded  the  presentation  of  some  friend 
or  relation  of  one  of  her  suite,  but  her  manner  of  receiving 
the  favored  one  was  singularly  infelicitous.  The  daughter-in- 
law  of  M.  Hue  came  to  offer  her  respectful  thanks  for  the 
appointment  of  private  reader  which  had  been  conferred  upon 
her,  and  was  transfixed  with  fright  at  the  severity  and  sharp- 
ness with  which  she  was  treated.  "I  must  confess  that  in 
consideration  of  my  father-in-law's  devoted  service  I  did  ex- 
pect some  tew  words  of  gracious  acknowledgment.  I  retired 
much  upset  and  chastened." 

On  another  occasion  her  bluntness  was  more  original. 
Having  signified  her  wish  to  see  the  niece  of  her  former 
servants,  M.  and  Mme.  d'Agoult,  before  her  presentation  to 
the  king,  she  astounded  the  girl  by  the  manner  of  her  recep- 
tion. The  account  of  the  audience  is  as  follows:  "Hardly 
had  we  reached  the  salon  of  the  ladies-in-waiting  when  a 
door  opposite  was  thrown  open.  The  dauphine  strode  towards 
me,  looked  me  over  from  head  to  foot,  then  turned  abruptly 
to  the  Vicomtesse  d'Agoult:  'She  should  put  on  more  rouge.' 
she  barked  ;  and  without  another  word,  dashed  out  as  quickly 
as  she  had  entered." 

But  when  old  age  crept  on,  the  character  of  madame 
seems  to  have  mellowed  considerably.  To  those  of  her 
circle  who  now  and  then  reverted  to  the  past,  she  would 
say,  "Not  that.  Do  not  let  us  talk  of  sad  things.  We 
have  enough  sorrow  as  it  is ;  I  beg  of  you  to  choose 
a  cheerful  subject."  In  her  last  years  she  turned  for 
comfort  more  and  more  to  mysticism.  A  special  clause 
in  her  will  prohibited  the  opening  of  her  body  after 
death  for  embalmment,  presumably  to  protect  her  se- 
cret, and  hide  the  fact  that  France,  like  England,  had 
had  its  "virgin  queen." 

Madame  Royale,  the  Last  Dauphine.  By  J 
Turquan.  Edited. and  translated  by  the  Lady  The 
Davidson.     Xew  York:  Brentano's. 
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ALL  OVER  FIVE  SHILLINGS. 


A  Two  Years'  Fight  for  English  Justice  Against  "My  Lords" 
of  the  Admiralty. 


Five  shillings  is  a  small  sum.  But,  as  the  Scripture 
has  it,  small  kindling  may  make  a  big  conflagration. 
"It's  the  principle,  you  kiow,"  comments  the  subtle 
British  mind. 

At  Osborne  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  an  idyllic  spot  over- 
looking the  Solent,  and  immemorably  associated  with 
many  of  the  happiest  years  of  Queen  Victoria's  life, 
there  is  a  Royal  Xaval  College  where  lads  ambitious  to 
help  Britannia  rule  the  waves  are  trained  with  that  end 
in  view.  Two  years  ago  there  entered  that  college  a 
bright  little  lad  of  thirteen  summers  of  the  name  of 
George  Archer  Shee.  His  father  had  been  a  chief 
agent  of  the  Bank  of  England,  had  amassed  consider- 
able means,  and  had  retired  to  live  the  life  of  an  Eng- 
lish country  gentleman.  As  is  the  manner  of  his  class. 
he  was  desirous  that  his  son  George  should  serve  his 
country,  and  all  his  education  was  shaped  to  that  end. 
At  no  period  of  his  life  did  the  lad  give  his  parents 
cause  for  one  moment's  anxiety;  he  was  bright, 
obedient,  truthful,  trustworthy.  To  all  appearance, 
then,  the  boy  had  a  promising  career  before  him  when 
he  became  a  cadet  at  Osborne  early  in  1908. 

But  in  the  fall  of  that  year  a  thunderbolt  fell.  It 
took  the  form  of  a  solemn  letter  from  "My  Lords"  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  was  to  the  effect  that  "My  Lords" 
requested  Mr.  Shee  to  "withdraw"  his  son  from  the 
college.  A  postal  order  for  five  shillings  had  been 
stolen  in  the  institution,  and  investigation  left  "no  other 
conclusion  possible  than  that  the  postal  order  was  taken 
by  your  son,  George  Archer  Shee." 

Stunned,  Mr.  Shee  was,  but  unbelieving.  It  was  pre- 
posterous that  his  son  should  have  been  guilty  of  such 
a  theft.  The  boy  was  allowed  a  shilling  a  week  pocket 
money,  had  more  than  two  pounds  in  the  school  bank, 
and  an  additional  four  pounds  in  the  postoffice  savings 
bank.  So  Mr.  Shee  demanded  an  inquiry,  not  an  in- 
quiry in  the  college  itself,  but  a  judicial  inquiry  where 
every  fact  would  be  revealed  amid  the  greatest  pub- 
licity. He  might  as  well  have  asked  for  the  moon. 
But  for  two  years  he  persevered.  Being  a  man  of 
means,  he  was  able  to  try  many  methods  of  obtaining 
redress  which  would  have  been  out  of  the  power  of  a 
poor  man,  and  at  length  he  resorted  to  that  ancient  de- 
vice known  as  "the  petition  of  right."  The  King  of 
England  can  not  be  sued  in  the  ordinary  way  in  his 
own  courts,  but  where  there  has  been  an  alleged  breach 
of  contract  by  the  crown  the  king  can  indorse  a  writ 
with  the  words,  "Let  right  be  done."  and  then  the 
action  can  proceed  in  the  usual  way.  But  "My  Lords" 
of  the  Admiralty  opposed  Mr.  Shee  even  in  that  step, 
only  at  length,  however,  to  be  beaten  on  their  own 
ground. 

Two  years,  as  has  been  said,  the  conflict  lasted.  For 
those  two  years  George  Archer  Shee  has  borne  the 
brand  of  a  thief,  and  his  parents,  whose  belief  in  his 
innocence  never  faltered,  were  kept  in  torment,  strug- 
gling, as  it  seemed  hopelessly,  to  obtain  a  fair  trial  of 
his  case  in  open  court  and  before  qualified  judges. 

At  last  the  trial  was  held,  albeit  so  unwillingly  by 
"My  Lords"  of  the  Admiralty.  With  that  pigheaded- 
ness  of  the  official  caste,  which  refuses  to  believe  that 
an}'  of  their  own  set  can  possibly  do  wrong  or  be  mis- 
taken, they  fought  the  cadet's  father  to  the  last,  and 
the  amazing  spectacle  was  seen  in  court  of  the  gov- 
ernment's greatest  legal  pleader,  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs, 
fencing  in  his  best  forensic  style  with  a  lad  of  fifteen. 
But  innocence  was  a  more  potent  weapon  than  legal 
skill.  One  ponderous  question  Sir  Rufus  put  in  twc 
or  three  forms  in  order,  as  he  thought,  to  make  it  per- 
fectly plain,  but  when  he  had  made  his  final  effort  in 
lucidity  the  lad  leaned  forward  on  the  rails  of  the 
witness-box,  and  naively  said,  "I  am  afraid  I  do  not  fol- 
low you  yet." 

But  about  that  five  shillings.  It  appears  that  another 
cadet  had  received  a  postal  order  for  that  sum,  and  that 
it  had  been  cashed  at  the  local  postoffice  on  the  same 
afternoon  that  George  had  bought  a  postal  order  for 
fifteen  shillings  which  he  was  sending  away  for  the 
purchase  of  a  model  steam-engine.  The  postmistress, 
a  lady  of  hazy  ideas,  had  said  that  the  five-shilling 
order  was  cashed  by  the  same  boy  who  bought  the  one 
for  fifteen  shillings,  and  that  was  practically  the  whole 
of  the  evidence  upon  which  the  authorities  of  the  col- 
lege based  their  charge  of  theft.  Yet  this  important 
witness  had  to  confess  that  the  cadets  in  their  uniform 
were  so  much  alike  that  she  could  not  identify  one  from 
the  other,  and  that  if  a  cadet  were  at  her  counter  when 
she  had  to  go  into  an  inner  room  she  might  return  to 
find  another  cadet  there  of  about  the  same  size  and  not 
know  it  was  a  different  one ! 

Happily  there  is  no  necessity  to  give  even  a  summary 
of  the  evidence,  for  on  the  third  day's  hearing  the  gov- 
ernment's great  legal  fighter  threw  up  the  sponge,  and 
on  behalf  of  "My  Lords"  of  the  Admiralty  admitted 
"without  any  reserve  of  any  description"  that  an  inno- 
cent boy  had  been  wrongfully  accused.  And  yet  "My 
Lords"  did  everything  possible  to  prevent  that  boy's 
fa*.her  establishing  his  innocence! 

Not  for  many  a  day  has  the  white  light  of  truth  shone 
s>  revealingly  into  the  dark  recesses  of  naval  and  mili- 
'  try  tyranny.  A  youth  in  a  naval  or  military  college 
;  at  the  mercy  of  a  "set"  or  a  petty  officer  whom  he 
my  have  unintentionally  offended.  The  case  against 
George  Archer  Shee  was  got  up  by  a  petty  officer  who 


displayed  an  astonishing  excess  of  zeal,  and  when  it 
was  "investigated"  behind  the  closed  doors  of  the  col- 
lege the  accused  was  not  allowed  to  have  the  slightest 
assistance  from  a  friend  or  a  legal  adviser.  In  com- 
parison, the  "third  degree"  is  a  method  of  pristine 
innocence.  And  even  "My  Lords."  as  has  been  seen, 
so  far  from  favoring  a  legal  trial,  used  every  process 
of  the  law  to  prevent  justice  being  done.  It  was  the 
same  with  the  late  General  Sir  Henry  Colville,  when 
he  was  relieved  of  his  command.  He  has  passed  to  his 
grave  without  having  had  a  trial  of  any  kind.  Alto- 
gether, youths  who  aspire  to  serve  their  country  may 
well  hesitate  ere  they  place  themselves  in  a  position 
where  they  will  have  fewer  privileges  or  rights  than  the 
vilest  criminal.  Piccadilly. 

London,  September  10,  1910. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Written  at  an  Inn  at  Henley. 
To  thee,   fair  freedom,   I  retire 

From  flattery,  cards,  and  dice,  and  din  ; 
Xor  art  thou  found  in  mansions  higher 

Than  the  low  cot  or  humble  inn. 

'Tis  here  with  boundless  power  I  reign. 

And  every  health  which  I  begin 
Converts  dull  port  to  bright  champagne : 

Such  freedom  crowns  it  at  an  inn. 

I  fly  from  pomp,  I  fly  from  plate. 

I  fly  from  falsehood's  specious  grin  ; 
Freedom  I  love,  and  form  I  hate. 

And  choose  my  lodgings  at  an  inn. 

Here,  waiter !  take  my  sordid  ore. 

Which  lackeys  else  might  hope  to  win ; 

It  buys  what  courts  have  not  in  store. 
It  buys  one  freedom  at  an  inn. 

Whoe'er  has  traveled  life's  dull  round. 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been. 

May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn. 

— William  Shenstonc. 


The  Village  Shop. 
Here,  as  each  season  yields  a  different  store, 
Each  season's  stores  in  order  ranged  been. 
Apples  with   cabbage  net  y-covered   o'er. 
Calling  full   sore   th'  unmoneyed  wight,   are   seen. 
And  gooseb'rie,  clad  in  liv'ry  red  or  green : 
And  here  of  lovely  dye  the  Catherine  pear. 
Fine  pear !  as  lovely  for  thy  juice  I  ween : 
O  may  no  wight  e'er  pennyless  come  there. 
Lest   smit  with   ardent   love   he   pines   with   hopeless   care ! 

See !  cherries  here,  ere  cherries  yet  abound. 
With   thread  so  white  in  tempting  posies  ty'd. 
Scatt'ring  like  blooming  maid   their  glances   round. 
With  pamp'ring  look  draw  little  eyes  aside. 
And  must  be  bought,  though  penury  betide ; 
The  plum  all  azure,  and  the  nut  all  brown. 
And  here   each  season  do  those  cakes   abide. 
Whose  honor'd  names  th'  inventive  city  own. 
Rend'ring  thro'    Britain's   isle   Salopia's   praises   known. 

Admir'd   Salopia !   that  with  venial  pride 

Eyes  her  bright   form  in   Severn's  ambient  wave, 

Fam'd  for  her  loyal  cares  in  perils  try'd. 

Her  daughters  lovely,  and  her  striplings  brave : 

Ah  !  midst  the  rest,  may  flowers  adorn  his  grave. 

Whose  art  did  first  these  dulcet  cakes  display ! 

A  motive  fair  to  Learning's  imps  he  gave. 

Who  cheerless  o'er  her  darkling  region   stray. 

Till  Reason's  morn  arise  and  light  them  on  their  way. 

— William  Shenstone. 


The  Village  Schoolmistress. 
One  ancient  hen  she  took  delight  to  feed. 
The  plodding  pattern  of  the  busy  dame, 
Which  ever  and  anon,  impell'd  by  need, 
Into  her  school,  begirt  with  chickens,  came, 
Such  favor  did  her  past  deportment  claim  ; 
And  if  neglect  had  lavish'd  on  the  ground 
Fragment  of  bread,   she  would   collect  the  same : 
For  well  she  knew,  and  quaintly  could  expound. 
What  sin  it  were  to  waste  the  smallest  crumb  she  found. 

Herbs,  too,  she  knew,  and  well  of  each  could  speak. 

That  in  her  garden  sipp'd  the  silv'ry  dew. 

Where  no  vain  flow'r  disclos'd  a  gaudy  streak. 

But  herbs  for  use,  and  physic,  not  a  few. 

Of  gray   renown,   within   those  borders   gTew : 

The   tufted    basil,    pun-provoking   thyme, 

Fresh  baum,  and  maiygold  of  cheerful  hue. 

The  lowly  gill,  that  never  dares  to  climb. 

And  more  I  fain  would  sing,  disdaining  here  to  rhyme. 

Vet  euphrasy  may  not  be  left  unsung. 

That  gives  dim  eyes  to  wander  leagues  around. 

And   pungent   radish,   biting   infant's    tongue. 

And  plaintain  ribb'd,  that  heals  the  reaper's  wound. 

And  marj'ram  sweet,  in  shepherd's  posie  found, 

And  lavender,  whose  pikes  of  azure  bloom 

Shall  be,  erewhile.  in  arid  bundles  bound, 

To  lurk  amidst  the  labors  of  her  loom. 

And  crown  her  kerchief  clean  with  mickle  rare  perfume. 

And  here  trim  rosemarie,  that  whilom  crown'd 
The  daintiest  garden  of  the  proudest  peer, 
Ere,  driven  from  its  envy'd  site,  it  found 
A  sacred  shelter  for  its  branches  here. 
Where  edged  with  gold  its  glitt'ring  skirts  appear. 
O   wassel  days !     O   customs  meet  and   well  ! 
Ere  this  was  banish'd  from  its  lofty  sphere  : 
Simplicity  then  sought  this  humble  cell. 
Nor  ever  would  she  more  with  thane  and  lordling  dwell. 
— William  Shenstone. 


Winnipeg  Avenue  in  the  Canadian  city  that  gives  it 
the  name  has  grown  into  a  modern  mercantile  thor- 
oughfare in  the  past  five  years,  and  less  than  thirty- 
five  years  ago  it  was  the  Indian  trail  that  led  into  Old 
Fort  Garry.  Winnipeg  has  today  a  population  of  150.- 
000,  which  has  grown  from  the  fort  of  1872.  with  a 
population  of  215.  It  has  one  of  the  largest  department 
stores  in  the  world,  employing  regularly  3000  men  and 
women. 


John  L.  Stoddard,  for  a  long  time  in  the  public  ey 
with  illustrated  lectures  of  travel,  now  lives  quietly  a 
his  place  on  Lake  Como,  Italy,  and  devotes  his  time  t 
writing. 

Dr.  Osier,  now  the  regius  professor  of  medicin 
at  Oxford  University,  is  still  active  and  enthusiast! 
in  spite  of  his  widely  quoted  opinion  that  a  man  i 
useless  and  should  be  chloroformed  at  sixty-one.  Th 
professor  is  now  in  his  sixty-second  year. 

Judge  Richard  Stanley  Tuthill  presided  in  Chicag. 
over  the  original  "juvenile  court"  for  six  years,  begin 
ning  in  1899,  by  request  of  his  fellow-members  of  th 
bench.  Judge  Tuthill  served  in  the  Civil  War,  and  i 
still  vigorous  in  his  sixty-ninth  year. 

Miss  Alice  Thompson,  a  graduate  of  the  Universit 
of  California,  1905.  has  been  for  some  time  soil  chemis 
at  the  Hawaiian  Agricultural  Experiment  Static* 
Honolulu.  Miss  Thompson  has  recently  decided 
enter  Columbia  University  for  advanced  studies. 

Everybody  knows  that  George  Ade  accredited  th 
Sultan  of  Sulu  with  eight  wives  when  he  made  tha 
potentate  the  central  figure  of  his  merry  comic  opera 
but  the  fact  is,  according  to  the  latest  news  dispatches 
that  there  are  fourteen  sultanas,  and  that  they  are  sup 
ported  on  $125  a  month. 

Curtis  Hidden  Page  is  a  noted  French  scholar  a 
well  as  a  poet.  He  was  professor  of  romance  Ian 
guages  at  Columbia  University  before  going  to  th) 
Northwestern  University  as  professor  of  English  litera 
ture  last  year.  He  has  written  and  edited  many  books 
including  some  standard  collections  of  poetry. 

Frank  Watson  Dyson  has  been  appointed  royal  as 
tronomer  by  King  George  of  England.  Mr.  Dyson  i 
forty-two  years  old  and  has  been  noted  for  his  scientific 
attainments  for  years.  He  was  appointed  royal  astron 
omer  for  Scotland  in  1905.  and  had  been  secretary  o 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  for  six  years  pre 
viously. 

Yvette  Guilbert,  the  French  chantcuse,  that  is  music 
hall  singer,  has  achieved  fame  by  "individuality"  it  i 
declared  in  her  autobiography,  recently  publishec 
Mile.  Guilbert  was  born  in  Paris  and  knew  for  year 
the  hard  life  of  a  working  girl.  After  she  tried  to  wil 
her  way  by  singing  on  the  stage  she  was  not  successfu 
until  a  Paris  newspaper  gave  her  a  favorable  notice. 

Maud  Morgan  is  one  of  the  few  American  woma 
who  have  seriously  devoted  themselves  to  the  harp 
She  studied  with  her  father  when  a  girl  and  afterwan 
with  Chevalier  Charles  Oberthur,  harpist  to  the  Quea 
of  the  Belgians.  Her  debut  in  concert  work  was  mad 
in  Xew  York  in  1875.  with  Ole  Bull.  Miss  Morgai 
has  been  harpist  in  Grace  Church,  New  York,  sine 
1895. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Frederic  Vaughan  Abbot,  \vh 
was  graduated  from  West  Point  a  little  more  thai 
thirty  years  ago,  probably  knows  as  much  about  th 
defense  fortifications  of  the  country  as  any  man.  H 
has  not  only  inspected  the  works  in  the  Philippines 
but  the  Atlantic  coast  forts  as  well,  and  has  in  additiot 
had  much  to  do  with  various  projects  of  river  and  har 
bor  improvements. 

Madison  Julius  Cawein.  the  poet,  was  born  in  Louis 
ville,  Kentucky,  in  1865,  and  was  educated  in  the  publi 
schools  of  that  city.  His  first  book  of  poems  was  pub 
lished  in  1887,  and  many  volumes  have  followed  sine* 
In  1907  a  complete  edition  of  his  poems  was  issued,  ii 
five  volumes.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Insti 
tute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  and  an  over-seas  member  o 
the  Authors'  Club,  of  London. 

Colonel  William  Bender  Wilson  of  Philadelphia,  wh 
was  manager  of  the  military  telegraph  during  the  firs 
eleven  months  of  the  Civil  War.  has  been  reelecto 
president  of  the  military  telegraph  society.  Colom 
Wilson  was  loaned  to  the  government  by  the  Pennsyl 
vania  Railroad,  and  when  he  went  back  to  that  worl 
President  Lincoln  dictated  a  letter  to  the  adjutant 
general  of  the  army  commending  his  services. 

.  Charles  Alexander  Eastman,  one  of  the  most  distin 
guished  representatives  of  his  people,  the  Sioux  In 
dians,  was  born  in  Minnesota  fifty-two  years  ago.  H 
was  educated  at  Dartmouth  College  and  then  studi 
medicine.  In  1891  he  married  Elaine  Goodale.  the  poe 
and  author.  Besides  serving  as  a  physician  among  th 
Indians  in  the  Dakotas  he  was  practically  in  charge 
the  whole  Indian  field  for  some  years.  Several  book 
on  nature  themes  have  come  from  his  pen  and  he  ha 
given  many  lectures  on  Indian  life  and  history.  Di 
Eastman's  home  is  at  Amherst.  Massachusetts. 

William  Trufant  Foster,  formerly  professor  at  Bow 
doin,  is  the  head  of  Reed  College,  the  new  institutioa 
to  be  opened  next  year  at  Portland,  Oregon.  Pro 
fessor  Foster  is  a  Harvard  man.  and  only  thirty 
years  old.  Eeed  College  is  founded  on  the  gift  of  tH 
entire  estate,  three  million  dollars,  of  the  late  Mr: 
Amanda  Reed  of  Portland.  William  Ladd,  the  Port 
land  banker,  gave  forty  acres  of  land  along  the  WO 
lamette  River  for  the  site,  as  Mrs.  Reed's  bequest  can  no 
be  used  in  the  purchase  of  ground  or  erection  of  build 
ings.  Already  there  have  been  numerous  application 
for  professorships  in  the  new  college,  but  Professo 
Foster  is  proceeding  slowly. 


September  24,  1910. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Forbidden  Ground. 
I  Barlaam  monastery,  grandly  situated  among 
the  crags  of  a  mountain  not  far  from  the 
I  Albanian  border,  is  the  scene  of  Mr.  Wat- 
kson's  fine  story-  For  the  moment  it  shelters 
;  under  its  roof  not  alone  Stephanos,  the  se- 
-'Jducer  of  Zetitzka,  who  in  remorse  for  his  sin 
jjhas  fled  thither  if  haply  he  may  find  peace, 
Jbut  also  Zetitzka  herself,  who,  in  the  dis- 
j'guise  of  a  young  man.  has  followed  her  be- 
trayer to  take  his  life  in  accordance  with  the 
Jlcustoms  of  the  rude  mountaineer  race  to 
J  which  she  belonged. 

I  But  in  Barlaam  she  meets  an  unworldly 
lyoung  monk,  Petros,  who  takes  the  hate  from 
'her  heart  and  implants  a  love  of  himself  in  its 
I  place.  This  twist  of  circumstance  is  ad- 
Jmirably  treated  by  Mr.  Watson.  "The  pathos 
lof  the  situation  lay  in  the  fact  that  though 
j;she  had  at  last  found  the  one  man  in  the 
■world  constituted  to  heal  and  fill  her  heart, 
Vwhom  she  loved,  and  by  whom  she  was  be- 
hoved— yet  he  was  denied  her.  Both  were 
iyoung,  nature  had  formed  them  for  each 
j'other.  instinct  commanded  them  to  love, 
I; everything  approved  of  the  union,  everything 
('but  man,  who,  with  his  self-imposed  laws, 
Lstepped  in  and  forbade  it.  In  a  sense  Petros 
was  as  dead  to  her  as  though  he  were  already 
Lid  his  coffin."  Such  a  situation  is  obviously 
lone  possible  of  fine  issues,  and  Mr.  Watson 
[is  fully  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  mental 
struggle  of  the  woman  and  the  young  monk 
Lis  developed  with  consummate  art,  and  the 
:  reader  is  made  to  feel  the  brooding  atmos- 
phere of  monastic  peace  in  which  it  is  carried 
Ion.  One  realizes  the  quiet  passing  of  the 
.days,  close  brethren  of  the  other  dawning 
[and  fading  days  in  the  uncounted  years,  the 
[long  services,  the  hours  of  meditation,  the 
meals  in  the  bare  refectory,  the  listless 
i  silence,  the  sun-steeped  repose.  But  through 
it  all  is  the  tense  sense  of  the  age-lasting  hu- 
[man  conflict  of  love,  heightened  by  the  vows 
fof  one  of  the  lovers.  At  length  Petros 
;  awakens  to  the  falsity  of  his  position,  partly 
i  through  the  rebukes  of  Dimitri,  the  likable 
muleteer  who  had  divined  Zetitzka* s  secret 
,and  had  also  fallen  in  love  with  her,  and 
[partly  through  the  seeming  frowning  of  the 
[monastery  itself.  It  was  indeed  forbidden 
iground,  not  alone  to  the  woman,  but  to  Ste- 
iphanos  himself,  and  at  length  the  two  know 
its  shelter  no  more.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
|  foregoing  that  this  is  a  remarkable  novel,  but 
'nothing  short  of  a  careful  perusal  can  con- 
|vey  to  the  reader  an  adequate  sense  of  Mr. 
Watson's  poetic  writing  and  masterly  charac- 
ter drawing. 

i     Forbidden    Ground.     By    Gilbert  Watson.      New 
.York:  John  Lane  Company;  §1.35  net. 


* 

The  Pools  of  Silence. 

For  hero  Mr.  Stacpoole  presents  his  readers 
with  Dr.  Paul  Quincy  Adams,  a  Vermonter, 
•  "an  American  gentleman  whose  chest  meas- 
urements were  big,  almost,  as  his  instincts 
were  fine" ;  for  heroine,  Maxine  Berselius,  a 
young  Parisienne,  "a  rose  only  just  unfolded, 
l  unconscious  of  its  own  freshness  and 
beauty";  for  the  sinister  figure  of  his  story. 
Captain  Berselius,  Maxine's  father,  a  primi- 
tive man,  "who  had  never  known  any  law 
except  the  law  of  the  axe  wielded  by  the 
strongest."  Partly  these  figures  move  against 
the  background  of  Paris,  but  in  the  main  the 
two  of  most  importance,  Adams  and  Ber- 
selius, are  thrown  into  vivid  relief  by  the 
forest  spaces  and  inhumanities  of  the  Congo. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Stacpoole  has  a 
thesis,  the  horror  of  the  slave-trade  connived 
at  by  the  Belgians,  and  he  gives  the  reader 
a  startling  picture  of  that  iniquity.  Captain 
Berselius's  supposed  devotion  to  hunting,  the 
ostensible  reason  for  the  expedition  on  which 
Adams  accompanied  him  as  his  doctor,  was  a 
blind  to  satisfy  his  delight  in  the  ''mad  pleas- 
ure of  watching  suffering  in  its  most  odious 
form" — a  weakness  of  character  which  made 
him  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  his  great  wealth 
was  the  price  of  human  wretchedness.  The 
Congo  scenes  are  painted  with  a  lurid  touch, 
but  so  mingled  with  the  orderly  progress  of 
the  story  that  the  reader's  sympathies  are  en- 
listed without  his  interest  being  weakened. 
It  is  hardly  surprising  that  Adams  determines 
to  devote  himself  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
evil,  or  that  his  incidental  reward  should  be 
the  love  of  Maxine.  Yet  perhaps  the  love 
culmination  is  the  least  cleverly  managed  part 
of  the  novel ;  at  any  rate  it  demands  that  the 
reader  shall  supply  many  missing  links. 

The  Pools  of  Silence.  By  H.  De  Vere  Stac- 
poole.    New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.;  $1.50. 


Good  Men  and  True. 
Did  Mr.  Rhodes,  when  he  sat  down  to  write 
"Good  Men  and  True,"  find  himself  in  two 
moods?  It  would  appear  so.  For  there  are 
two  kinds  of  stories  here,  neither  of  which 
has  much  intrinsic  relation  to  the  other.  Up 
to  the  end  of  the  second  chapter  the  reader 
has  one  kind  of  story;  from  that  point  on- 
ward he  has  another  variety.  Each  is  excel- 
lent, but  if  a  choice  had  to  be  made  probably 
most  readers  would  vote  for  the  type  repre- 
sented by  chapters  one  and  two.  There  the 
stage  is  held  in  the  most  natural  manner  by 
the  alert  cowboy,  Jeff  Bransford,  and  the  not 


less  alert  lawyer's  clerk,  George  Aughinbaugh. 
The  banter  that  passes  between  the  two  is 
wholly  delightful,  typically  American,  and 
hence  exceedingly  racy.  To  the  claim  that 
the  lawyer  is  "our  employer,"  Aughinbaugh 
retorts:  "In  a  way,  of  course.  Mr.  Hibler 
might  be  said  to  employ  us  both.  But  I 
would  have  you  realize  that  a  vast  gulf  sepa- 
rates the  social  status  of  a  lowly  cow-servant, 
stolid  and  stunned,  a  brother  of  the  ox,  from 
that  of  an  embryo  Blackstone — like  myself. 
I  accept  a  position  and  receive  a  salary.  You 
take  a  job  and  draw  wages.  Moreover,  a 
lawyer's  clerk  marries  the  youngest  daughter 
and  is  taken  into  the  firm.  By  the  way,  Hib- 
ler has  no  daughter.  I  must  remind  him  of 
this."  Jeff  takes  it  all  in  good  part,  and  re- 
torts in  kind.  But  then  he  gets  mixed  up  in 
a  midnight  scrape  and  becomes  the  prisoner 
of  a  wild  gang.  That  is  the  second  story, 
which  enables  Aughinbaugh  to  prove  that  he, 
too,  has  metal. 

Good     Men     and     True.     By     Eugene     Manlove 
Rhodes.     New  York:    Henry  Holt  &   Co.;    §1    net. 


George  Eliot's  Scenes  and  People. 
Books  which  describe  by  text  and  picture 
the  homes  and  haunts  of  famous  authors  are 
always  interesting,  but  compilers  of  such  vol- 
umes should  remember  that  there  is  a  limit 
in  the  application  of  realism  to  works  of 
imagination.  In  certain  respects  Mr.  Olcott 
has  transgressed  that  limit.  Despite  the  de- 
nials of  George  Eliot  herself  as  to  the  iden- 
tity of  certain  characters  in  "Adam  Bede" 
and  other  novels,  he  persists  in  searching  out 
the  originals,  while  in  the  matter  of  places 
he  has  to  admit  that  the  Hall  Farm  has  never 
been  identified,  and  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  place  the  scenes  of  "Silas  Marner"  or  the 
town  of  "Middlemarch."  Consequently,  had 
Mr.  Olcott  confined  himself  to  certainties  he 
would  have  produced  a  much  smaller  book, 
the  size  of  which,  too,  would  have  shrunk 
still  further  had  he  not  retold  the  stories  of 
the  novels.  However,  many  of  the  illustra- 
tions are  full  of  interest  to  all  lovers  of 
George  Eliot's  novels,  and  the  chapter  ex- 
plaining her  relations  to  Mr.  Lewes  was 
worth  writing.  It  puts  the  case  in  a  nutshell : 
"Lewes's  wife  deserted  him  and  their  three 
children,  preferring  the  society  of  his  most 
intimate  friend  and  companion,  who  forsook 
his  own  wife.  Lewes  was  lenient  and  took 
back  his  erring  wife  with  full  forgiveness. 
But  her  infatuation  for  the  other  man  was 
too  great,  and  she  left  her  husband  again, 
this  time  giving  him  to  understand  that  her 
decision  was  final."  It  was  under  these  cir- 
cumstances that  George  Eliot  consented  to 
link  her  life  with  Lewes,  who,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  the  means  of  turning  her  at- 
tention to  fiction. 

George  Eliot:  Scenes  and  People  in  Her 
Novels.  By  Charles  S.  Olcott.  New  York : 
Thomas  Y.    Crowell   &   Co.;    $2   net. 


The  Science  of  Poetry. 
Hudson  Maxim  is  a  fortunate  man.  Thanks 
to  the  unpoetic  demand  which  exists  for 
high  explosives,  he  is  a  person  of  means. 
Consequently,  when  he  turns  author  he  can 
command  the  services  of  the  largest  type,  the 
widest  page,  and  the  most  gorgeous  binding. 
Further,  he  can  pay  for  pictures  after  his 
own    heart.       Hence    the    illustrations    which 


William  Oberhardt  has  provided  for  the  em- 
bellishment of  this  momentous  volume. 
Three  of  them  are  specially  appealing. 
There  is  the  frontispiece,  for  example,  which 
depicts  Mr.  Maxim  in  all  the  glory  of  poetic 
afflatus,  leaving  far  in  the  rear  that  popular 
portrait  of  the  disheveled  Tennyson.  Illustra- 
tion number  two  shows  Mr.  Maxim  mounted 
upon  Pegasus,  which  is  rearing  in  a  terrible 
way  and  threatening  at  any  moment  to  de- 
posit its  rider  supine  on  the  earth.  Not  so, 
however.  For  picture  number  three  shows  the 
triumphant  Mr.  Maxim  in  his  best  circus  pose, 
with  Pegasus  as  tame  and  mild  as  a  lamb. 
All  of  which  is  an  allegory.  For  in  this  vol- 
ume Mr.  Maxim  undertakes  to  show  that  the 
making  of  poetry  is  such  a  simple  matter. 
"Any  safe  and  sane  person  of  education"  can 
do  it.  For,  after  all,  it  is  only  "the  expres- 
sion of  insensuous  thought  in  sensuous  terms 
by  artistic  trope."  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
learn  the  art  of  "potentry"  as  defined  by  Mr. 
Maxim.  But  we  forget;  the  manufacturer  of 
poetry  must  also  know  something  about 
"tropetry."  and  "literatry,"  and  "tro-potentry." 
and  "tem-potentry."  and  "tro-tem-potentry." 
That's  about  all. 

The  Science  of  Poetry  and  the  Philosophy 
of  Language.  By  Hudson  Maxim.  New  York: 
Funk  &   Wagnalls;    $2.50   net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
All  those  qualities  which  make  J.  R.  Miller 
so  popular  an  author  with  so  many  readers 
are  exemplified  in  "The  Master's  Friendships" 
'Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.;  50  cents  net). 
The  little  book  gives  a  pleasant  sketch  of 
Jesus  as  "the  friendliest  man  who  ever  lived 
in  this  world"  and  deals  with  those  of  his 
disciples  with  whom  he  was  most  intimate. 
But  Dr.  Miller  does  not  forget  to  apply  his 
subject  to  the  needs  of  the  present  day. 

Thomas  W.  Corbin  gives,  in  "Electricity" 
(,R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.;  75  cents),  a  non-tech- 
nical explanation  of  dynamos,  electric  motors, 
switches  and  controllers,  electric  measure- 
ments and  measuring  instruments,  electric 
lighting  and  electric  heating.  The  book  will 
appeal  specially  to  the  amateur  engineer,  and 
forms  an  admirable  introduction  to  the  theme 
of  which  it  treats.  There  are  many  explana- 
tory' illustrations. 

Continuing  his  studies  of  history,  Tudor 
Jenks  in  "When  America  Became  a  Xation" 
(Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.;  $1.25)  deals  with 
the  period  from  1790  to  1850  and  notably 
with  the  leadership  of  Hamilton,  Jefferson, 
and  Jackson.  Always  keeping  in  view  the 
needs  of  youthful  readers,  Mr.  Jenks  writes 
with  spirit  and  takes  care  to  subordinate 
wars  to  the  development  of  the  people  along 
social  and   economic   lines. 

In  its  revised  and  enlarged  form,  Agness 
Greene  Foster's  "By  the  Way"  (Paul  Elder 
&  Co.)  is  an  ideal  companion  for  European 
travel,  and  not  less  acceptable  for  those  who 
can  take  their  tours  abroad  only  in  an  arm- 
chair. The  countries  so  tersely  described  in- 
clude Great  Britain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land and  Belgium,  Greece,  Turkey,  Hungary, 
Austria,  Germany,  and  France.  Rarely  have 
the  salient  features  of  those  lands  been  more 
sympathetically  depicted  in  little,  while  the 
numerous  illustrations  have  an  unusual  pic- 
torial quality. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


"William  Beckford. 

Byron's  "Vathek !  England's  wealthiest 
son,"  otherwise  William  Beckford,  the  abbot 
of  Fon thill,  would  doubtless  have  been  for- 
gotten long  ere  this  had  he  not  written  that 
one  imaginative  tale  the  title  of  which  is  used 
by  the  poet  instead  of  the  author's  name. 
Perhaps  that  is  because  he  has  been  unfortu- 
nate in  his  biographers.  Fifty  years  have 
passed  since  Cyrus  Redding  penned  his  un- 
satisfactory life,  and  no  further  attempt  to 
do  justice  to  Beckford's  many  gifts  and 
unique  character  has  been  made  until  now, 
when  Mr.  Melville,  who  has  had  the  use  of  a 
considerable  number  of  unpublished  letters 
and  other  material,  provides  the  first  full- 
length  biography  of  a  man  who  was  much 
more  than  the  eccentric  of  popular  imagina- 
tion. 

Beckford  was  really  a  many-sided  man. 
Apart  from  his  books,  which,  in  addition 
to  "Vathek,"  included  the  "Biographical 
Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Painters"  and  vol- 
umes of  travel,  he  was  "the  greatest  English 
connoisseur  of  his  day,  collecting  most  kinds 
of  works  of  art  and  vertu;  his  library  was 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  ever  brought  to- 
gether in  this  country  by  a  private  individual; 
and,  further,  he  was  to  a  great  extent  archi- 
tect of  his  pleasure-palace  of  Fonthill."  He 
had  ample  means  to  gratify  all  his  tastes,  for 
he  started  in  life  with  an  income  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year  and  a 
capital   of   one   million   pounds. 

Owing  to  the  manner  of  his  life  at  Font- 
hill,  he  was  suspected  of  all  kinds  of  crimes, 
including  the  poisoning  of  his  wife.  Because 
he  built  a  high  wall  round  his  estate  at  Font- 
hill,  it  was  believed  that  he  indulged  in  all 
sorts  of  unspeakable  orgies,  whereas  the  truth 
was  that  the  wall  was  built  to  keep  off  his 
grounds  those  fox-hunters  with  whose  sport 
he  had  no  sympathy.  The  early  death  of  his 
-wife  had  much  to  do  with  the  development 
of  the  spirit  of  the  recluse,  but  his  habit  of 
refusing  to  admit  strangers  to  Fonthill  gave 
rise  to  many  stories.  Once,  it  was  said,  a 
stranger  contrived  to  slip  in  by  the  great  gate. 
"It  has  been  said  that  the  stranger,  mistaking 
Beckford  for  the  gardener,  addressed  him ; 
that  Beckford  showed  him  the  grounds ;  and 
then,  declaring  his  identity,  invited  him  to  re- 
main to  dinner ;  and  retiring  after  the  repast, 
sent  a  servant  to  say :  'Mr.  Beckford  ordered 
me  to  present  his  compliments  to  you,  sir, 
and  I  am  to  say  that  as  you  found  your  way 
into  Fonthill  Abbey  without  assistance,  you 
may  find  your  way  out  again  as  best  you  can  ; 
and  he  hopes  you  will  take  care  to  avoid  the 
bloodhounds  that  are  let  loose  in  the  garden 
every  night."  Of  course  Nelson  was  more 
considerately  treated  on  his  visit  to  Fonthill 
with  his  famous  Emma.  That  lady  was  de- 
scribed by  Beckford  as  "Lord  Nelson's  Lady 
Hamilton,  or  anybody  else's  Lady  Hamilton." 
He  did  not  think  her  a  fascinating  woman, 
but  "somewhat  masculine,  but  symmetrical  in 
figure,  so  that  Sir  William  called  her  his 
Grecian."  When  losses  in  fortune  compelled 
Beckford  to  part  with  Fonthill  no  fewer  than 
seventy-two  copies  of  the  catalogue  of  the 
sale  were  sold  at  a  guinea  each.  But  the 
property  -was  disposed  of  privately  for  three 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

One  of  Beckford's  most  notable  purchases 
was  that  of  Gibbon's  library  at  Lausanne, 
which  he  acquired  that  he  might  have  some- 
thing to  read  when  he  passed  through  Lau- 
saune.  "I  shut  myself  up  for  six  weeks  from 
early  in  the  morning  until  night,  only  now 
and  then  taking  a  ride.  The  people  thought 
me  mad.  I  read  myself  nearly  blind."  But 
apparently  he  did  not  admire  the  historian 
whose  books  he  bought.  In  the  fly-leaf  of  his 
copy  of  the  "Decline  and  Fall"  he  anticipated 
the  time  when  Gibbon's  many  faults  and  er- 
rors-r-as  he  thought — would  be  exposed,  and 
then,  "Once  fairly  kicked  off  from  your  lofty, 
bedizened  stilts,  you  will  be  reduced  to  your 
just  level  and  true  standard."  This  fly-leaf 
annotation,  was  a  favorite  amusement.  In  a 
volume  by  a  woman  he  wrote :  "I  wish  Lucy 
would  take  to  the  needle  instead  of  the  pen, 
and  darn  stockings  instead  of  history."  John 
Gait's  poetry  he  found  "about  as  harmonious 
as  the  screeching  and  grating  of  the  wheels 
of  a  Portuguese  dray." 

According  to  Mr.  Melville,  the  keynote  of 
Beckford's  character  was  enthusiasm ;  if  he 
undertook  anything  it  must  be  done  in  haste. 
It  is  obvious  from  the  intimate  record  of  this 
handsome  volume  that  he  enjoyed  life  fully, 
so  much  so  that  although  he  lived  to  his 
eighty-fourth  year  he  was  able  to  say.  "I  have 
never  known  a  moment's  ennui*'  The  illus- 
trations to  the  volume  include  many  striking 
portraits   and  interesting  views  of  Fonthill. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  William  Beckford. 
By  Lewis  Melville.     New  York:  Duffield  &  Co. 


Organismic  Theories  of  the  State. 
Are  there  really  any  responsible  persons 
who  believe  in  the  organismic  theory  of  the 
stat j?  Who  hold,  that  is,  that  "the  state  is 
essentially  like  a  natural  organism  in  struc- 
tur ;  and  members,  in  origin  and  development ; 
o  that  it  is  a  higher  type  of  the  general 
cl  ss  of  organic  existences  within  which  the 
anrnal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  form  lower 
types;  or  that  its  genesis,  nature,  and  evolu- 


tion are  determined  by  the  laws  of  the  psychic 
phase,  in  particular,  of  the  highest  type  of 
animal  organisms"  ?  If  there  are,  the  studious 
monograph  by  Mr.  Coker  may  be  heartily 
commended  to  their  attention.  He  examines 
the  subject  in  a  most  careful  manner,  is  re- 
spectful to  the  wildest  notions,  and  shows  in 
a  conclusive  manner  that  the  organismic 
theorists  are  not  explicit  and  definite  in  de- 
fining their  terms,  that  certain  fundamental 
propositions  involved  in  their  conception  can 
not  be  validly  asserted  of  the  state,  and  that 
"such  of  their  propositions  as  are  valid  are 
inadequate  to  prove  that  the  state  is  an  or- 
ganism or  person  in  the  sense  either  in  which 
these  terms  are  commonly  used,  or  in  which 
the  theorists  must  be  inferred  to  have  con- 
ceived them."  But  apart  from  all  this,  as 
Mr.  Coker  rightly  argues,  the  hypothesis  that 
the  state  is  an  organism  or  person  has  no 
practical  or  moral  consequence. 

Organismic  Theories  of  the  State.     By  F.  W. 
Coker.     New  York:  Columbia  University;  $1.50. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 

Following  the  excellent  example  of  Russell 
Lowell,  Joseph  H.  Choate  has  edited  for  book- 
publication  a  number  of  the  addresses  he  de- 
livered in  England  while  ambassador  there. 
It  will  be  entitled  "Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Other  Addresses,"  and  is  to  be  published  by 
the  Century  Company. 

Carljde  would  probably  have  a  few  pungent 
remarks  to  make  could  he  return  to  earth  and 
cast  his  eyes  over  the  guesses  that  have  been 
made  as  to  the  original  of  Blumine  in  his 
"Sartor  Resartus."  Another  explanation  is 
to  be  forthcoming  from  the  pen  of  Lady  Rus- 
sell in  a  volume  of  sketches  of  mystery  and 
romance   entitled   "The   Rose   Goddess." 

Admirers  of  the  poetic  writings  of  "Fiona 
Macleod"  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  Mrs. 
Sharp  has  written  a  memoir  of  her  husband, 
William  Sharp,  the  bulk  of  whose  literary 
fame  was  won  under  that  Gaelic  pen-name. 

For  a  considerable  time  prior  to  his  death 
Professor  Griffin  was  engaged  upon  a  new 
life  of  Robert  Browning,  which  has  been  car- 
ried to  completion  by  H.  C.  Menchin.  The 
volume  is  described  as  "the  first  serious  at- 
tempt to  set  forth  correctly  and  adequately" 
the  facts  of  the  poet's  life,  and  will  embody 
the  information  gleaned  by  Professor  Griffin 
in  visits  to  every  scene  connected  with  the 
"Ring  and  the  Book."  Browning's  sister  and 
son  have  given  material  help  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  book. 

Harry  Whitney's  "Hunting  with  the  Eski- 
mos," a  publication  of  the  early  fall,  will  give 
a  record  of  an  adventurous  year  among  those 
northern  people  and  is  to  have  sixty-four  full- 
page   illustrations    from   photographs. 

As  he  was  born  and  spent  his  early  years 
among  the  Catskills,  John  Burroughs  will  be 
on  familiar  ground  in  his  forthcoming  volume, 
"In  the  Catskills,"  which  will  present  eight 
characteristic  essays  and  be  fully  illustrated 
from  photographs. 

Tust  in  time  for  the  centenary  of  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell's  birth  the  discovery  has  been  made  that 
that  event  took  place  in  the  house  now  num- 
bered 93  Cheyne-walk,  Chelsea,  London,  not 
far  from  the  home  of  Carlyle. 

Popular  authors  are  supposed  to  have 
brought  to  their  attention  many  promising 
aspirants  for  literary  honors.  One  such  is 
reported  to  have  had  confided  to  her  by  a 
fond  mother  the  conviction  that  her  daughter 
would  excel  as  a  novelist  "because  she's  such 
a  beautiful  speller — a  really  beautiful  speller." 
Another  suggested  that  her  niece  ought  to 
get  on  well  writing  stories  for  the  women's 
magazines  because  the  girl  knew  such  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  recipes.  "You  know  she 
could  work  these  in  from  time  to  time,  and 
it  would  make  the  stories  of  real  value. 
They  wouldn't  be  just  these  trashy,  senti- 
mental things  such  as  we  commonly  see  pub- 
lished, but  they'd  be  the  kind  folks  cut  out 
and  keep — for  the  recipes,  you  know." 

Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  despite  his  eighty-one 
years,  is  to  be  represented  among  the  fall 
books  by  a  collection  of  short  stories  of 
mystery. 

"We  can  not  remember  any  book  with  a 
wicked  Mary  in  it."  And  this  from  Cham- 
bers' Journal,  which  ought  to  know  something 
about  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ! 

H.  G.  Wells  is  doing  quite  a  lot  of  bookish 
campaigning  in  his  new  novel,  "The  New 
Machiavelli,"  now  appearing  serially.  He 
has  a  good  word  for  Dr.  Richard  Garnett's 
"Twilight  of  the  Gods" — the  "precious  vol- 
ume"— and  a  friend  of  his  hero  had  "a 
scholar's  knowledge  of  the  works  of  Miss 
Marie  Corelli,  Miss  Braddon,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Glyn,  and  Mme.  Sarah  Grand  that  would 
have  astonished  and  flattered  those  ladies 
enormously."  But  Kipling  is  another  story. 
"It  is  a  little  difficult  now  to  get  back  to  the 
feelings  of  that  period ;  Kipling  has  since  been 
so  mercilessly  and  exhaustively  mocked,  criti- 
cized, and  torn  to  shreds  ; — never  was  a  man 
so  violently  exalted  and  then,  himself  assist- 
ing, so  relentlessly  called  down."  And  now 
it  is  George  Moore's  Woman  of  Thirty  with 
whom  the  new  Machiavelli  is  philandering. 
Mr.  Wells's  hero  is  getting  on. 


New  Books  Received. 
NOVELS. 

Flamsted  Quareies.  By  Mary  E.  Waller.  Bos- 
ton:   Little,    Brown  &   Co.;    $1.50. 

Present-day  conditions  of  social  and  industrial 
life  provide  the  background  theme  for  this  ar- 
restive  story*  the  heroine  of  which  is  a  particularly 
winning  character. 

Clever  Betsy.  By  Clara  Louise  Burnham. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.25  net. 

Betsy  is  a  spinster  who  interferes  successfully  in 
the  love  affairs  of  another  character.  The  scenes 
of  the  story  are  laid  in  Maine  and  the  Yellow- 
stone Park. 

The  House  of  Whispers.  By  William  Le 
Queux.     New    York:    Brentano's;    $1.50. 

A  tale  of  mystery  and  romance  written  in  Mr. 
Le    Queux's   well-known   style. 

Once  Upon  a  Time.  By  Richard  Harding 
Davis.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$1.50. 

Eight    characteristic    short   stories. 

The  Refugee.  By  Captain  Charles  Gilson. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.25  net. 

Full  of  adventure  of  the  old-fashioned  type, 
with  a  polished  French  refugee  from  the  Revolu- 
tion  as   chief  character. 

Sally  Ann's  Experience.  By  Eliza  Calvert 
Hall.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  50  cents  net. 

A  reprint  in  an  attractive  form  of  the  famous 
6rst  chapter   in    "Aunt  Jane   of  Kentucky." 

The  Louisa  Alcott  Story  Book.  Edited  by 
Fanny  E.  Coe.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  50 
cents  net. 

Episodes  from  "Little  Men"  and  other  of  Miss 
Alcott's  stories  for  use  in  schools  as  supple- 
mentary  reading. 

The  Wheels  of  Time.  By  Florence  L.  Bar- 
clay. New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.;  50 
cents    net. 

A  short  story  of  special  appeal  to  young  mar- 
ried people,  by  the  author  of  "The  Rosary." 

The  Blue  Lawn.  By  Loretto  E.  Kolle.  New 
York:  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.;  $1  net. 

Priests  and  the  confessional  figure  largely  in 
this   story. 

Anne  Nelson.  Bv  Alice  Turner  Curtis.  New 
York:   R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.;  $1.25. 

Tells  the  story  of  a  quaint  little  girl  in 
Provincetown   in    revolutionary   days. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Riders  of  the  Plains.  By  A.  L.  Hay- 
don.     Chicago:   A.  C.   McClurg  &  Co. 

A  spirited  history  of  the  doings  of  the  Royal 
Northwest  Mounted  Police  writen  from  extensive 
personal    knowledge. 

Home  Life  in  Ireland.  By  Robert  Lynd. 
Chicago:   A.    C.    McClurg  &   Co. 

An  intimate  and  sympathetic  study,  with  chap- 
ters on  marriages  and  match-making,  schools  and 
children,  wakes  and  funerals,  priests  and  parsons, 
and  the  Irish  gentry. 

The  Pilgrims.  By  Isaac  C.  Ketler.  New 
York:   Fleming  H.   Revell   Company;   $1.50  net. 

An  attempt  to  relate  in  blank  verse  fourteen 
years  of  the  history  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  with 
an    interpretation   of   their    character    and    motives. 

Pippa  Passes  and  Men  and  Women.  By  Rob- 
ert Browning.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany;   $1.25   net. 

A  dainty  little  reprint  which  follows  the  earliest 
edition  of  "Men  and  Women."  There  are  ten 
exquisite  illustrations  in  color. 

The  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona  and  How  to 
See  It.  By  George  Wharton  James.  Boston: 
Little,   Brown  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 

Embodies  in  a  convenient  form  all  the  informa- 
tion necessary  for  the  tourist.  Numerous  illustra- 
tions and  maps. 

Gerda  in  Sweden.  Betty  in  Canada.  Fritz 
in  Germany.  Boris  in  Russia.  By  Etta  Blais- 
dell  McDonald  and  Julia  Dalrymple.  Boston: 
Little,   Brown  &  Co.;   60  cents  net  each. 

Four  volumes  in  the  "Little  People  Everywhere" 
series  designed  to  inform  young  readers  about  the 
different  countries  of  the  world.  The  books  are 
attractively  illustrated. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer.  Translated  by  Pren- 
tiss Cummings.  Two  vols.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.;   $3   net. 

An  attempt  to  render  Homer  in  his  own  metre, 
that  is,  hexameter  verse,  comprising  about  half 
of  the  Iliad,  but  including  all  the  main  story 
and  nearly  all  the  celebrated   passages. 

The  History  of  the  Telephone.  By  Herbert 
N.  Casson.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.50 
net. 

Tells  in  an  entertaining  manner  the  history  of 
the  invention  of  the  telephone  and  its  subsequent 
development. 

Famous  Voyages.  By  Eric  Wood.  New  York: 
Thomas   Y.    Crowell    &    Co.;    $1.50. 

A  new  version,  couched  in  simple  and  direct 
language,  of  the  stories  told  by  early  explorers. 

Seven  Great  Statesmen.  By  Andrew  Dickson 
White.  New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $2.50 
net. 

Suggestive  studies  of  men  who  were  not  mere 
office-seekers,  but  who  devoted  themselves  to 
"serving  the  great  interests  of  modern  States." 
The  statesmen  are:  Sarpi,  Grotius,  Thomasius, 
Turgot,   Stein,   Cavour,  and   Bismarck. 

Bernard  Shaw  as  Artist-Philosopher.  By 
Renee  M.  Deacon.  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany;   $1    net. 

Brave  eulogy  of  Mr.  Shaw  from  many  points 
of  view;  "no  keener  artistic  conscience  than  his 
exists  at  the  present  time — few  so  keen." 

The  Little  Old  Outlaws.  By  Anne  Arch- 
bold  Miller.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  75 
cents  net. 

Christian  Science  teaching  presented  in  simple 
verse  for  the  instruction  of  small  children. 

Race  Distinctions  in  American  Law.  By 
Gilbert  T.  Stephenson.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.;   $1.50  net. 

Another  exposition  of  the  proper  and  perma- 
nent relations  between  the  white  and  colored  races 


from  the  standpoint  of  the  laws  of  the  States  and 
nation. 

Parent  and  Child.  By  Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 
New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company;  50  cents 
net. 

A  brief  treatise  on  "the  moral  and  religious 
education   of  children." 

Stories  from  Dante.  By  Susan  Cunnington. 
New  York:   Thomas  Y.   Croweli  &  Co.;   $1.50  net. 

An  attempt  to  interest  young  readers  in  the 
personages  and  scenes  of  the  Divine  Comedy. 
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"LUCIA"  AND  THE  SINGERS. 


By  George  L.  Shoals. 


There    are    only    a    few    great    masters    of 
i  music  in  the  world  at  one  time,  either  of  the 
J  composers    or    of    those    who    interpret    their 
1  creations.      It   is  surprising  to    note   how   few 
of  those  who  have  written  grand  operas  have 
achieved    a    world-wide    popularity,    and    even 
[  more    surprising    to    realize    how    short    the 
i  roll   of   the   really  great   singers.      It   is   more 
than    fifty    years    since    Patti    first    appeared 
on   the   operatic   stage,    yet  among   those   who 
have    endeavored    to    succeed     her     worthily 
there    are    only   four    or   five    who    are    recog- 
nized in  that  rivalry.     Such  gifts  as  Patti  dis- 
played are  rare  indeed,  and  though  a  Melba, 
a    Xordica,    a    Sembrich,    and    a    Tettrazzini, 
have   come  to  view  in  later  years,    they  have 
merely    joined    the    eminent    sisterhood    with- 
out eclipsing  the  fame  of  the  greatest  of  so- 
j  pranos. 

It  is  probable  that  there  are  young  singers 

\  not  widely  known  at  this  time  who  will  take 

[  the    places    of    those    who    must    soon    retire, 

and  even  if  not  entitled  to  the  highest  rank, 

they  will  yet  deserve  and  obtain  a  recognition 

and    appreciation    that    is    obscured    and    de- 

,  layed    by     admiration     for    earlier    favorites. 

Regina  Vicarino,  of  the  Bevani  Italian  Grand 

i  Opera     Company,     now     at     the     Garrick,     is 

surely    among    those    younger     aspirants      of 

i  whom    great   things   may   safely   be  predicted. 

She   has    sung  several   roles   here   with   much 

■  more  than  ordinary  success,  notably  Gilda  and 

Nedda,    and    even    as    Aida    she     proved     her 

i  ability    in    heavy    work.       But    as    Lucia    last 

Monday   evening   she    gave    her   hearers    such 

[  a  revelation   of   artistic  power  and  beauty   of 

|  voice    that    all    hesitation    in    judgment    was 

I  carried   away.      Signorina   Vicarino   is  one   of 

1  the    few    great    artists    San     Francisco     has 

heard  in  grand  opera. 

Donizetti's  theatrical  and  sentimental  opera 
,  does  not  merely  contain  "some  of  the  most 
beautiful  music  ever  written,"  it  is  one  strain 
of  cloying  sweetness  from  the  opening  notes 
of  the  overture  to  the  last  agonizing  tones 
of  the  dying  Edgar ;  but  it  is  not  likely  soon 
to  be  driven  from  the  boards  by  works  of 
the  more  modern  composers.  It  has  enduring 
claims  to  regard.  Every  young  soprano 
learns  that  Patti  made  her  debut  as  Lucia ; 
that  Melba  triumphed  in  the  part  at  La 
Scala  in  Naples  when  she  was  hated  and 
wildly  opposed  because  she  had  won  a  repu- 
tation outside  of  Italy ;  that  Nordica  and 
Sembrich  won  high  praise  as  the  ill-starred 
Scottish  heroine,  though  other  roles  were 
more  to  their  liking.  It  is  seventy-five  years 
old,  but  is  as  fresh  as  ever,  and  when  the 
three  principal  voices  are  well  balanced,  and 
the  singers  have  dramatic  ability  as  well,  it 
never  fails  to   be  effective. 

Such  a  cast  and  such  a  representation  was 
that  of  Monday  evening.  Achille  Alberti  as 
Henry,  Eugene  Battain  as  Edgar,  and  Vica- 
rino as  Lucy,  were  a  trio  that  is  seldom 
equaled  on  any  stage.  Lucia's  arias  in  the 
first  act  were  charmingly  done,  and  the  duet 
with  Edgar  was  most  harmonious  and  satis- 
factory in  every  way.  It  was  in  the  so- 
called  "mad  scene,"  of  course,  that  Lucia 
met  the  supreme  test.  Only  a  qualified  mu- 
sical critic  could  describe  the  art,  the  tech- 
nic,  of  her  singing,  and  that  would  be  only 
for  other  critics.  To  the  great  majority  of 
her  audience  it  was  without  fault.  She  found 
no  difficulty  in  runs  or  trills,  in  high  sus- 
tained notes  or  broken  phrases,  and  her 
voice  was  true  and  warm  with  expression 
in  even  the  most  exacting  passages.  Her 
face  took  on  a  new  beauty  with  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  impassioned  scenes,  and  she 
seemed  in  every  gesture  and  movement  such 
a  pathetic  figure  as  Scott  pictured  with  mov- 
ing  art   in    his    great   novel. 

Whether  large  or  small,  the  audiences  at 
grand  opera  in  San  Francisco  always  con- 
tain many  enthusiastic  lovers  of  good  music, 
and  the  applause  of  these  enthusiasts  is  an 
authoritative  direction  for  those  less  sus- 
ceptible, but  Vicarino  was  not  indebted  to 
these  alone  on  Monday  evening.  There  were 
no  idle  hands  when  the  end  of  the  great 
scene  came.  For  minutes  the  hand-clapping 
and  cheers  continued,  and  even  the  orchestra 
rose  and  as  one  man  joined  in  the  tribute 
to  the  singer. 

Battain,  the  tenor,  deserves  but  little  less 
in  the  way  of  praise.  He  is  an  ideal  Edgar 
in  voice  and  appearance.  Even  the  casual 
Opera-goers  felt  the  magnetism  of  his  imper- 


sonation, for  his  singing  and  acting  were 
equally  effective.  His  solos  were  invariably 
given  with  power  and  artistic  poise,  the  last 
scene,  which  is  all  his,  being  a  particularly 
sympathetic    offering. 

Alberti,  the  possessor  of  a  noble  baritone, 
deep  and  full,  yet  never  harsh,  is  always 
sure  and  accomplished,  no  matter  what  his 
role.  His  Henry  is  a  good  piece  of  work. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  possible  to  imagine  him  the 
object   of   unfavorable    criticism. 

The  ensemble  work  was  worthy  of  its 
place.  That  familiar  show-piece,  the  sex- 
tette, would  have  stirred  enthusiasm  any- 
where. It  was  simply  one  of  the  many 
jewels  of  the  opera.  The  chorus  was  re- 
markably large  in  numbers  and  notable  for 
precision   and   volume. 

There  have  been  larger  audiences  several 
times  during  the  season,  the  newer  composi- 
tions being  chosen  by  those  who  are  not 
confirmed  and  inveterate  in  their  attendance 
at  grand  opera,  but  those  who  missed  this 
presentation  of  "Lucia"  may  well  hope  for 
another  equally  delightful  occasion. 
*         *  * 

It  was  Boucicault  who  said  that  plays  are 
not  written  but  rewritten,  and  his  saying  is 
often  quoted,  but  it  is  understood  only  by 
those  who  actually  know  the  process.  Al- 
most anybody  who  has  seen  a  play  presented 
assumes  a  knowledge  that' is  only  to  be  ob- 
tained by  long  and  trying  experience.  Per- 
haps the  knowledge  is  not  worth  having,  but 
it  certainly  would  prevent  a  vast  amount  of 
ponderous  rubbish  from  getting  into  print 
were  it  possessed  by  all  of  those  who  talk 
about  the  stage. 

One  of  the  women  who  write  entertaining 
novels  a  year  or  so  ago  assisted  in  making 
a  play  out  of  one  of  her  stories.  Long  be- 
fore the  work  was  done  she  had  lost  forever 
a  lot  of  illusions,  but  she  had  taken  on  in 
their  place  a  heavy  burden  of  disappoint- 
ment. She  described  some  of  her  troubles 
in  a  letter  to  a  popular  weekly,  and  asserted 
that  she  disowned  the  concoction  made  in 
her  name  ;  that  what  she  wanted  put  in  the 
play  was  left  out,  and  what  was  put  in  she 
wanted  left  out.  But  the  play  was  a  success. 
Probably  the  actors  had  something  to  do  with 
this.  If  there  were  any  possible  way  to 
tell  whether  a  play  would  succeed  without 
trying  it  on  the  public,  that  way  would  have 
been  found  long  ago.  There  is  no  way.  A 
play  has  one  known  and  two  unknown  and 
ever-changing  quantities.  Its  form,  its  tech- 
nic,  though  admitting  a  thousand  familiar 
and  undiscovered  variations,  may  be  pro- 
nounced good  or  bad,  absolutely,  but  what 
the  actors  will  do  with  it  and  in  what  mood 
the  actors  will  find  their  audience  are  vital 
problems  always  to  be  demonstrated,  never 
safely  presumed. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  writer  of  a  play 
knows  the  secrets  of  stage  production  and 
the  capacity  of  the  players  who  will  present 
his  work,  and  he  has  then  but  one  masked 
difficulty — the  audience.  The  plays  that  last 
are  almost  invariably  worked  into  their  en- 
during shape  by  managers  or  actor-authors. 
Witness  the  great  foundation  structures  of 
the  English  drama,  and  the  many  popular 
pieces  by  practical  playwrights  down  through 
the  years. 

This  is  rather  heavy  as  an  introduction  to 
a  light  but  pleasing  work  which  first  saw  the 
footlights  this  week  at  the  Princess  Theatre, 
but  it  has  its  application,  here  and  else- 
where. 

"The  Campus1'  is  the  title  of  a  musical 
comedy  written  by  Walter  de  Leon  and  pre- 
sented for  the  first  time  on  any  stage  by  the 
Ferris  Hartman  Company.  Mr.  De  Leon  is 
a  member  of  the  company  who  has  had  three 
years'  experience  on  the  stage  since  he  left 
college.  He  had  written  farces  and  songs  in 
his  undergraduate  years  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity, and  proved  his  talent,  but  they  were 
light  and  airy  trifles  compared  with  the  task 
essayed  when  he  undertook  to  satisfy  profes- 
sional people  and  a  commercially  interested 
and  critical  audience.  But  he  has  succeeded. 
His  comedy  is  really  a  comedy,  with  a  plot, 
and  naturally  developed  situations.  It  is 
bright  if  not  startlingly  clever;  it  is  clean, 
and  it  is  surprisingly  musical.  The  word 
surprisingly  is  warranted.  Mr.  De  Leon  is 
the  author  of  the  music  as  well  as  of  the 
words,  and  his  melodies  are  tuneful,  his  lyrics 
are  good  verse  and  not  doggerel.  If  he  has 
not  equaled  George  Ade  in  wit,  he  has  cer- 
tainly outdone  George  M.  Cohan  in  plausi- 
bility and  sense.  He  has  ingeniously  brought 
to  his  aid  many  turns  of  college  sentiment 
and  humor,  and  he  has  not  strained  the  pro- 
prieties  in    any    part   of   his    work. 

It  is  a  pleasing  experience  to  be  able  to 
praise  truthfully  the  first  work  of  a  young 
author,  and  Mr.  De  Leon's  play  is  worthy  of 
praise.  It  has  promise  of  joyous  life. 
Should  it  ba  the  precursor  of  better  things, 
it  will  still  merit  consideration.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  he  has  succeeded  is  to  be  found 
in  his  exact  knowledge  of  what  he  was  trying 
to  do.  Another  is  his  evident  determination 
to  choose  as  his  models  the  blossoms  of  stage- 
craft rather  than  the  over-ripe  fruit. 


May  Robson  is  playing  "The  Rejuvenation 
of  Aunt  Mary"  successfully  in  London, 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

At  the  Savoy  Theatre  on  Sunday  evening 
"The  Melting  Pot,"  Israel  Zangwill's  great 
play,  one  of  the  most  successful  offerings  in 
New  York  and  Chicago  during  the  past  two 
seasons,  with  Walker  Whiteside  in  the  prin- 
cipal role,  will  begin  an  engagement  limited 
to  one  week.  In  "The  Melting  Pot"  Israel 
Zangwill,  himself  a  Jew,  has  advanced  the 
idea  of  wiping  out  the  religious  differences 
between  Jew  and  Gentile  and  the  fusing  to- 
gether in  the  crucible  of  American  citizen- 
ship and  American  life  of  all  the  old  racial 
prejudices — refining  the  dross  of  ages  into 
the  pure  gold  of  a  higher  life  in  the  great 
"melting  pot,"  America.  Walker  Whiteside 
will  be  seen  in  his  original  role  of  David 
Quixane,  a  young  Russian  Jew  composer, 
whose  parents  have  been  butchered  at  Kischi- 
nef.  He  escapes  to  America,  where  he  meets 
a  Russian  Christian  girl,  Vera  Revendal. 
She  is  a  revolutionist,  a  settlement  worker, 
and  daughter  of  Baron  Revendal,  "the  butcher 
of  Kischinef."  Unaware  of  her  parentage, 
Quixane  falls  in  love  with  her,  as  he  can 
not  see  how  the  prejudices  of  the  old  world 
should  hold  them  apart  in  America.  When 
he  learns  that  Vera's  father  is  Baron  Reven- 
dal there  is  a  scene  in  which  he  denounces 
the  baron,  describes  the  massacre,  and  re- 
nounces his  love.  New  York  and  Chicago 
critics  have  united  in  declaring  that  Mr. 
Whiteside's  acting  in  this  scene  and  through- 
out the  play  reaches  greatness.  Liebler  & 
Co.  are  the  managers  of  Mr.  Whiteside's 
tour,  and  they  have  given  the  star  capable 
support,  while  the  production  is  up  to  the 
high  standard  established  by  this  well-known 
theatrical  firm.  The  usual  popular-priced 
matinee  will  be  given  on  Thursday. 


The  second  and  final  week  of  Frances 
Starr's  successful  engagement  at  the  Colum- 
bia Theatre  will  be  inaugurated  with  the  per- 
formance on  Monday  night,  September  26. 
David  Belasco's  star  and  the  Eugene  Walter 
play,  "The  Easiest  Way,"  have  both  made 
positive  impressions.  The  audiences  have 
been  large,  and  the  company  has  been  pro- 
nounced fully  capable.  The  final  performance 
of  the  play  will  be  given  Saturday  night, 
October  I.  Matinees  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day.   

The  Bevani  Grand  Opera  Company  has 
firmly  established  itself  in  popular  favor  at 
the  Garrick  Theatre,  and  good  houses  will 
be  the  rule  till  the  end  of  the  season.  The 
bill  for  the  matinee  today  (Saturday)  will  be 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and  "I  Pagliacci," 
with  Frery,  Francini,  De  Dreux,  Sacchetti, 
Giulani,  Campana,  and  Secci  Corsi.  Saturday 
night  "Lucia"  will  be  sung  with  Vicarino  in 
the  title-role,  in  which  she  scored  such  a 
success  last  Monday  night.  The  other  prin- 
cipal roles  will  be  interpreted  by  Battain, 
Alberti,  Bevani,  and  Giuliani. 

Tomorrow  (Sunday)  at  the  matinee  "Mar- 
tha" will  be  the  opera,  with  Francini,  De 
Dreux,   Sacchetti,  Campana,   and  Florian. 

Sunday  night,  by  special  request  of  many 
prominent  members  of  the  Italian  colony, 
Verdi's  "II  Trovatore"  will  be  given,  with 
Frery,  Jarman,   Battain,  Alberti,  and  Florian. 

The  programmes  for  next  week  will  be  as 
follows : 

Monday  and  Wednesday  nights,  Offenbach's 
"Love  Tales  of  Hoffman"  will  be  sung  for 
the  last  times,  with  Vicarino,  De  Dreux, 
Scherzer,  Sacchetti,  Alberti,  and  Florian. 

Tuesday  night  "Rigoletto,"  with  Francini, 
De   Dreux,    Battain,    Campana,   and   Bevani. 

Thursday  night  and  Saturday  matinee,  by 
special  arrangement  with  the  composer,  Puc- 
cini, "La  Boheme"  will  be  splendidly  pro- 
duced with  an  considerably  augmented  or- 
chestra and  an  excellent  cast,  which  will  in- 
clude Francini,  Newcombe,  Battain,  Cam- 
pana, Secci  Corsi,  Bevani,  Giuliani,  and 
Florian. 

Friday  night  "Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and 
"I   Pagliacci"  will  be  repeated. 

Seats  are  now  on  sale  for  all  performances 
at  Sherman,   Clay  &  Co.'s  music  store. 


Next  week's  programme  at  the  Orpheum 
will  be  composed  of  a  number  of  the  clever- 
est and  most  popular  acts  in  vaudeville. 
Howard  and  Howard,  who  are  immense  fa- 
vorites in  this  city,  will  head  the  bill.  They 
are  capital  singers  and  always  bring  with 
them  a  good  selection  of  songs.  As  come- 
dians, they  are  in  a  class  by  themselves. 
The  Hebrew  impersonation  of  Willie  Howard 
is  particularly  accurate  and  brims  over  with 
fun.  This  season  their  contribution  is  en- 
tirely new  and  is  called  "The  Porter  and 
the  Salesman."  "Baseballitis"  will  introduce 
the  Evers-Wisdom  company.  Those  who  love 
the  great  American  national  game  will  de- 
light in  this  sketch,  which  tells  the  story 
of  a  young  lawyer  who  is  "bugs"  about  base- 
ball and  neglects  his  wife  in  order  to  witness 
the  games  with  his  bosom  friend,  Steve. 
Fred  Singer  will  present  an  ambitious  mu- 
sical novelty  called  "The  Violinmaker  of 
Cremona."  In  a  dream  Amati's  workshop  is 
transformed  into  a  drawing-room  where  he 
sees  and  hears  the  violin  virtuosos,  Paganini, 
Joachim,  Sarasate,  Kubelik,  and  Remenyi, 
play   upon   his   violin.      Ton;   Smith    and    the 


Three  Peaches  will  appear  in  a  comedy  of 
the  schoolroom  called  "Their  First  Lesson." 
The  "Peaches"  are  Gertie  George,  Helen  Vio- 
lette,  and  Vintoria  Luhman,  who  sing  and 
dance  admirably.  The  holdovers  include  Lin- 
ton and  Laurence,  the  Waterbury  Brothers 
and  Tenny,  Lane  and  O'Donnell,  and  the 
great  Lambs'  Club  and  San  Francisco  hit. 
"Dinkelspiel's    Christmas." 


Margaret  Ulington  will  make  her  last  ap- 
pearances at  the  Savoy  Theatre  in  "Until 
Eternity"  this  Saturday  afternoon  and  even- 
ing-   

The  next  attraction  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre following  Frances  Starr  will  be  Henry 
Miller  and  his  company,  who  will  appear  in 
the  latest  comedy  hit  of  the  New  York  sea- 
son, "Her  Husband's  Wife."  The  piece  is 
said  to  be  as  amusing  and  complex  a  matri- 
monial tangle  as  one  would  want  to  laugh  at. 
It  is  called  a  comedy,  but  in  reality  it  is  a 
farce  of  the  best  modern  order.  Mr.  Miller 
will  be  suported  by  his  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago company.  The  advance  sale  of  seats 
begins   Thursday. 


"The  Prince  of  Pilsen,"  which  Henry  W. 
Savage  is  sending  out  with  an  all-star  cast, 
headed  by  Jess  Dandy  and  Frances  Cameron, 
and  with  a  company  of  eighty-five  people, 
will  follow  "The  Melting  Pot"  at  the  Savoy 
Theatre. 

-**- 

Holbrook  Blinn,  whose  association  with 
Mrs.  Fiske  for  the  last  two  years  has  been 
a  successful  one,  is  to  become  a  star  under 
the  management  of  William  A.  Brady.  He 
will  make  his  first  appearance  in  a  play 
called  "The  Boss,"  written  especially  for 
him  by  Edward  Sheldon,  author  of  "Salva- 
tion  Nell"  and  "The  Nigger." 


Fritzi  Scheff  is  to  make  a  short  tour  in 
"The  Mikado."  Digby  Bell  will  sing  Ko-Ko, 
Arthur  Cunningham  the  Mikado,  and  Kate 
Condon  Katisha. 


The  only  still  wines  used  at  the  centennial 
banquet  celebration  given  at  the  Palace  Hotel, 
on  September  15th,  by  the  Mexican  citizens 
of  San  Francisco  were  Italian-Swiss  Colony 
TIPO,  red  and  white.  Try  these  choice  table 
wines. 

AMUSEMENTS. 


N 


EWORPHEOM  SSSia 

Safes!  and  most  magnificent  theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

EUGENE  and  WILLIE  HOWARD  in  their 
latest  hit,  "The  Porter  and  the  Salesman"; 
BASEBALLITIS,  a  modern  skit  on  the  na- 
tional game  played  bv  the  Evers-Wisdom  Com- 
pany; FRED  SINGER,  the  Violinmaker  of 
Cremona;  TOM  SMITH  and  THE  THREE 
PEACHES;  LINTON  and  LAURENCE; 
WATERBURY  BROTHERS  and  TENNY; 
LANE  and  O'DONNELL;  New  Orpheum  Mo- 
tion Pictures;  Last  Week,  Immense  Hit  of  the 
New  York  Lambs'  Club  Sketch,  "DINKEL- 
SPIEL'S   CHRISTMAS,"   by  Geo.  V.   Hobart. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),  10c,  25c,  50c.  Phones— Douglas  70, 
Home   C    1570. 


fOLUMBIA  THEATRE  teSVf 

V*>         GOTTLOB,  MARX  &  CO.,  Mjr.. 

Phone.:  Franklin  150        Home  C5783 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26 

SECOND  AND  LAST  WEEK 

Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday 

David    Belasco   presents 

FRANCES  STARR 

In    Eugene    Walter's    greatest    play 

THE  EASIEST  WAY 

October  3— HENRY    MILLER,   in   the  great 
comedy  hit,    "Her  Husband's.  Wife." 


<>y^w?» 


McALUSTER,  nr.  Markd 

Phones:  Market  130 

Home  J2822 


This    Saturday    aft.    and    eve.— Last    times    of 

Margaret  Ulington  in  "Until  Eternity" 

Starting   Sunday   Evening,    Sept.   25 

FOR    ONE    WEEK    ONLY 

WALKER  WHITESIDE 

l  Management    Liebler    &    Co.) 

In    ISRAEL    ZANGWILL'S    masterpiece 

THE  MELTING  POT 

Night    and    Sat.    mat.    prices,    50c    to    SI. 50; 

"Pop"  mat.  Thursday,  25c  to  $1.     Scats  at  the 

theatre    and    Emporium. 

Sunday,    Oct.   2— "The   Prince  of    Pilsen." 


'  ARRICK  THEATRE 

I  ELLIS  STREET  at  Fillmore 


BEVANI  GRAND  OPERA  COMPANY 

Matinee  today  (Saturday),  "Cavalleria  Rus- 
ticana" and  "I  Pagliacci";  tonight  (Saturday), 
"Lucia";  tomorrow  (Sunday)  matinee,  "Mar- 
tha": tomorrow  (Sunday)  night,  "II  Trova- 
tore." 

Next  Week  — Monday  and  Wednesday  nights 
(last  times),  "Love  Tales  of  HoiTman";  Tues- 
day, "Rigoletto";  Thursday  night  and  Satur- 
day matinee,  "La  Boheme";  Friday,  "Caval- 
leria   Rusticana"    and    "I    Pagliacci." 

Reserved  seats,  25c,   50c,   75c,  $1. 
man.  Clay  &  Co.'s.,  Kearny  and  Suit- 
Box    office    tomorrow    (Sundny  i 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


In  due  time  the  United  States  will  be  able 
to  boast  a  complete  collection  of  private  man- 
sions in  all  the  styles  known  to  architecture. 
Mrs.  Jack  Gardner  has  provided  New  Eng- 
land with  one  type,  Mr.  J.  R.  McLean  has 
furnished  another — Italian — for  the  delight  of 
Washingtonians,  and  Mr.  William  de  L. 
Dodge  has  adorned  Long  Island  with  a  replica 
of  a  Greek  villa.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
Colonial  style  of  his  native  Virginia,  Mr. 
Dodge,  in  his  travels  abroad,  fell  in  love  with 
the  columns,  mosaics,  and  statues  of  ancient 
Greece,  with  the  result  that  may  now  be  seen 
in  all  its  classical  glory  on  Smith  town  Bay. 
His  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Pryor,  a  lady  of 
utilitarian  instincts,  when  she  heard  about 
the  plans  for  the  Villa  Francesca,  wanted  to 
know  about  the  kitchen  and  the  laundry.  "I 
hear  a  lot  about  marble  columns  and  statues. 
Perhaps  you  have  forgotten  that  cooking  and 
washing  also  are  necessary."  Mr.  Dodge  had 
not,  but  for  all  that  his  main  thoughts  were 
concentrated  on  Ionic  columns,  Pompeiian 
vases,  bits  from  the  Acropolis,  and  other 
classical  oddments.  But  Mr.  Dodge  is  eclectic 
in  his  tastes.  He  has  a  fountain  of  Venetian 
glass  mosaic,  an  antique  Turkish  lamp,  and 
has  gone  in  heavily  for  Louis  XV  furniture. 
Apparently  there  is  little  left  for  any  other 
mansion-builder,  unless  it  be  a  Newport  cot- 
tage which  shall  be  a  composite  blend  of 
Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Ro- 
man, Norman,  and  Gothic  all  in  one. 


"They  leave  New  York  in  the  middle  of 
June  and  they  get  back  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, and  in  that  time  they  have  done 
Europe  from  Palermo  to  the  North  Cape, 
from  Brest  to  Budapest." 

Such  is  W.  J.  Henderson's  indictment  of 
the  American  tourist  of  the  strenuous  type. 
They  are  the  kind  that  make  Europeans  form 
wrong  conclusions  of  their  fellow-countrymen 
and  countrywomen.  They  constitute  "a  vast 
horde  of  uncultivated,  ill-mannered,  loud  talk- 
ing, offensively  aggressive,  pushing  people, 
swarming  over  Europe  and  behaving  as  if  it 
were  created  especially  to  be  a  field  for  their 
holiday.  They  act  as  if  Europe  were  a  penny 
peep  show,  not  a  collection  of  venerable  coun- 
tries with  business  and  life  and  emotions  of 
their  own.  Instead  of  trying  to  understand 
and  accommodate  themselves  to  the  ways  of 
the  countries  through  which  they  are  travel- 
ing, they  continually  scold  at  them  and  de- 
mand things  which  can  not  be  obtained. 
They  bellow  for  ice  at  roadside  inns,  and 
they  clamor  for  ham  and  eggs  in  the  Cafe  de 
la  Paix.  They  make  no  instant  of  hesitation 
in  deriding  the  paintings  of  Ghirlandajo  or 
the  carving  of  Peter  Vischer.  They  do  not 
know  the  difference  between  a  Corinthian 
column  and  a  Gothic  buttress,  but  they  pub- 
lish in  strident  tones  positive  opinions  as  to 
the  architectural  merits  of  the  cathedral  of 
York  or   Santa  Maria  Maggiore." 


For  the  future  no  engaged  young  lady  who 
wants  to  be  in  the  fashion  will  fail  to  have 
a_  "betrothal  cake."  This  is  said  to  be  the 
very  latest  fashion  in  contemplated  matri- 
mony, but  of  course  it  has  not  taken  the  place 
of  the  engagement  ring  or  the  wedding  cake. 
No  such  luck.  It  is  merely  another  proof  of 
the  higher  cost  of  living,  which  is  bearing 
down  upon  the  bread-winner  in  all  kinds  of 
unsuspected  ways.  The  betrothal  cake  is  de- 
scribed as  a  modification  of  the  wedding  cake, 
built  on  similar  lines,  and  intended  presum- 
ably to  be  a  concrete  reminder  to  the  would- 
be  bridegroom  of  his  promises  and  pledges. 


As  if  there  were  not  already  sufficient  ob- 
stacles in  the  path  of  the  poor  bachelor !  He 
is  blamed  for  not  marrying,  and  yet  every 
day  the  road  to  matrimony  is  made  more  ex- 
pensive and  less  alluring.  He  is  being  told 
with  tremendous  emphasis  that  women  are 
selfish,  that  they  can  not  cook,  keep  house, 
darn,  or  sew,  or  nurse,  or  do  anything  prop- 
erly. House  rent  is  always  soaring  upward, 
food  is  keeping  it  company,  and  as  for  dresses 
and  hats !  To  add  a  betrothal  cake  to  all 
this  seems  suicidal.  Yet  what  will  it  all  avail 
when  the  critical  moment  comes?  Let  the 
distressed  Bob  Chanler  answer.  There  were 
the  pre-nuptial  contracts,  sweeping  away  all 
his  fortune  and  not  leaving  him  enough,  as 
his  brother  warned  him,  to  buy  his  clothes  and 
a  lunch,  yet  at  that  moment  of  hesitation  the 
siren  Lina  had  but  to  put  her  velvety  arms 
about  his  neck  and  kiss  him  and  breathe, 
"Robert,  I  love  you"  and  the  victim  put  his 
pen  to  the  documents  that  left  him  a  pauper. 
An  astute  woman,  Lina,  with  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  loveliness  and  its  price 
in  the  market,  but  her  mercenary  transaction 
won't  last  a  week  as  a  warning.  It  has  a 
value,  however,  as  establishing  a  new  scale 
of  prices. 

How  is  it,  once  asked  the  manager  of 
o.ie  of  London's  largest  stores,  that  New 
York  has  at  least  a  dozen  great  stores,  and 
T,ondon,  with  a  much  larger  population,  has 
nly  about  three?  His  answer  was  that  the 
■  verage  American  woman  spends  three  or 
f  ur  times  as  much  in  every  way  as  the  aver- 
age Englishwoman.     She  has  it  to  spend,  and  I 


she  spends  it.  Commenting  on  this,  Mrs. 
Creighton,  the  widow  of  London's  historian 
bishop,  remarks :  "It  is  said  that  English- 
women who  have  money  are  inclined  as  a 
rule  to  be  conservative  both  as  to  its  invest- 
ment and  its  expenditure,  whilst  American 
women  deal  freely  with  money,  but  are  not, 
for  the  most  part,  clever  or  wise  in  business 
transactions.  It  has  been  argued  that  their 
methods  of  spending  rather  than  saving  is 
better  for  trade,  and  increases  trade."  The 
Four  Hundred  of  New  York  should  make  a 
note  of  this  deliverance.  When  next  re- 
proached for  their  extravagance,  it  will  be 
comforting  to  be  able  to  fall  back  upon  the 
support  of  a  bishop's  widow. 


Snuff,  to  the  ordinary  individual,  is  just 
snuff,  nothing  but  snuff.  He  would  not  apply 
to  it  even  the  modified  classification  of  eggs ; 
that  is,  new-laid  eggs,  fresh  eggs,  and  eggs. 
But  he  would  be  hopelessly  wrong.  According 
to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  there  is  a 
shop  on  Broadway  where  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  two  hundred  distinct  varieties  of  snuff. 
There  is  the  dark  Black  Rappee  from  France, 
the  De  Adrien  Delpit  made  from  Perique  to- 
bacco, the  Irish  and  Scottish  snuffs,  the  snuffs 
from  Austria,  from  Portugal,  from  Germany, 
from  Russia,  and  many  other  lands.  Who 
uses  them?  Connoisseurs,  travelers  who  have 
picked  up  the  habit,  and  foreigners  are  ready 
buyers.  But  the  great  field  for  the  sale  of 
snuff  is  the  South.  There  its  use  is  still  very 
general.  Some  folk  take  it  in  the  good  old- 
fashioned  way,  by  a  pinch  inhaled  through 
the  nostrils,  but  the  working  population,  the 
mill  hands  especially,  use  it  differently,  by 
"dipping."  For  this  a  small  stick  is  usually 
necessary,  on  which  the  powder  is  poured  and 
which  is  then  applied  to  the  inside  of  the 
mouth,  and  especially  the  gums.  Some  va- 
rieties are  exceedingly  costly,  priced,  as  they 
are,  at  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars  a  pound. 


Prize  turbot  and  pedigree  cod,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  specially  bred  shad  (boneless  by  prefer- 
ence) and  selected  sand  dabs,  are  to  be  the 
pride  of  humanity  in  the  future.  So  thinks 
Sir  J.  Crichton-Browne,  who  complains  that 
we  have  depended  too  long  on  the  forest  and 
the  ranch  and  fold  for  our  food  supplies.  He 
wants  marine  stock  farms  on  every  seacoast, 
and  implores  us  to  remember  that  the  market 
price  of  fish  is  no  criterion  of  its  nutritive 
value.  It  is  certainly  curious  that  there  are 
fashions  and  prejudices  in  fish,  and  that,  de- 
spite the  royal  patronage  it  has  enjoyed,  the 
lowly  herring  is  often  scorned  even  by  the 
poorest.  The  Kaiser's  grandfather  was  so 
fond  of  that  common  but  nutritious  fish  that 
one  of  his  nicknames  was  the  "Herring  Em- 
peror." The  present  Czar  of  Russia  is  spe- 
cially fond  of  fish,  and  when,  on  his  visit 
to  Paris,  President  Faure  asked  him  his 
favorite  dish,  he  replied,  "Cod  cooked  in 
olive  oil.  I  should  like  to  eat  it  twice  a  day." 
It  is  probably  true  that  no  royal  meal  today 
is  regarded  as  complete  without  fish.  Queen 
Victoria  was  a  notable  lover  of  sea-food,  but 
preferred  the  old-fashioned  ways  of  cooking 
it.  When  her  famous  chef,  Francatelli,  was 
told  on  one  occasion  that  "whitebait  a  la 
Reine"  would  look  well  on  the  royal  menu, 
he  replied :  "The  queen  is  a  constitutional 
monarch ;  I  am  a  constitutional  cook :  your 
suggestion  is  revolutionary ;  I  am  sure  her 
majesty  would  not  approve."  Like  his  grand- 
father, the  Kaiser  is  fond  of  fish,  but  he 
affects  carp  instead  of  herring,  and  he  pre- 
fers it  cooked  in  beer.  When  entertaining 
a  men's  party  at  the  Schloss  in  Berlin  one 
evening  he  ordered  a  second  helping  of  his 
favorite  carp,  but  the  servant  had  to  confess 
it  was  all  gone.  "How  is  it,"  he  asked  of 
the  comptroller  of  the  household,  "that  you 
buy  so  little  carp?"  The  official  rejoined  that 
on  that  particular  day  over  four  hundred 
pounds  had  been  bought  for  the  royal  kitchen. 
"Quite  a  liberal  allowance,"  commented  the 
Kaiser ;  "in  future,  however,  when  you  buy 
that  kind  of  fish,  please  order  an  extra  half- 
pound  for  myself." 


All  these  royal  preferences  should  be  duly 
noted  by  the  men  whose  ambition  in  life  is 
to  fill  the  mouths  of  others  with  gold  and 
porcelain.  For  the  dentists  have  troublous 
times  ahead.  The  physicians  are  investigating 
the  influence  of  artificial  teeth  upon  health 
and  longevity,  and  the  results  up  to  date  are 
not  encouraging  to  the  tooth  doctors.  Here 
is  the  trouble  in  a  nutshell.  The  man  who 
gets  a  new  set  of  teeth,  and  has  his  cheeks 
filled  out  again  to  the  plumpness  of  earlier 
days,  is  congratulated  with  such  remarks  as, 
"Why,  you  look  ten  years  younger."  And  he 
feels  able  to  "eat  anything."  Consequently 
he  begins  to  eat  ten  years  younger.  That's 
the  danger.  With  those  new  teeth,  the  appe- 
tites of  youth  reassert  themselves  and  crave 
for  indulgence.  "Strong  meats,"  remarks  Dr. 
Bayles,  "which,  without  teeth,  could  be  eaten 
only  when  stewed  soft  or  minced,  once  more 
appeal  as  substantial  steaks  and  generous 
roasts,  and  are  relished  the  more  because  of 
long  deprivation,  recalled  with  impatience. 
People  thus  rejuvenated  are  very  apt  to  eat 
a  great  deal  too  much  and  to  include  in  their 
dietary  many  things  they  had  better  avoid." 
Now  when  this  campaign  against  the  "fatuous 


trifling  with  chronology"  begotten  of  false 
teeth  waxes  fast  and  furious,  the  only  hope 
of  the  dentist  is  to  become  a  champion  of  fish 
food. 


The  guests  at  a  dinner  party  were  telling 
stories  about  queer  uses  of  words  and  phrases 
when  a  woman  from  Chicago  spoke  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Scandinavians  in  the  Northwest 
to  get  on  intimate  terms  with  the  English 
tongue.  "They  pick  up  the  slang  first,"  she 
said,  "and  use  it  indiscriminately.  I  was  in 
Wisconsin  last  summer,  near  a  place  where 
there  had  been  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever, 
and  I  asked  a  Swedish  woman  who  was  doing 
some  work  for  me  if  her  family  had  suffered 
from  it.  'Ay  ban  lost,'  she  replied,  wiping  the 
tears  from  her  eyes,  'my  fader,  my  husband, 
my  sister,  all  in  one  month,  and  I  tink  dat 
wass  going  some,  eh  ?"  "That  reminds  me," 
said  a  woman  who  had  'lived  in  the  South, 
"of  an  old  mammy  who  told  me  once  a  most 
pitiful  tale  of  how  she  had  lived  through  an 
epidemi  c  of  typhoid  fever.  One  after  an- 
other the  disease  had  swept  away  her  rela- 
tives, while  she  cared  for  them  as  best  she 
could.  Her  father  and  mother,  her  husband, 
three  children,  a  brother,  two  sisters,  she  had 
watched  over  day  and  night,  and  finally  had 
seen  them  die.  My  heart  ached  and  ray  throat 
filled  up  with  sympathy  and  pity  for  all  that 
she  must  have  suffered.  'Oh,  Aunt  Mandy,'  I 
exclaimed,  'how  dreadful  it  must  have  been  ! 
How  did  you  ever  live  through  it?'  'Yessum,' 
she  replied,   'it  was  sho'ly  teejus.'  " 


Not  only  what  the  German  emperor  drinks, 
but  how  he  drinks  it,  is  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  the  Strassburger  Post.  "William 
II,"  says  the  Post,  "is  no  Philistine  in  his 
manner  of  drinking,  for  whether  he  drains 
a  golden  cup  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  or  a 
Roemer  in  a  Bremen  cave,  or  a  Hungarian 
crystal  beaker  at  a  hunting  box,  he  acquits 
himself  equally  well,  and  drinks  with  frankly 
boyish  enjoyment.  But  though  he  is  no 
apostle  of  total  abstinence,  he  is  a  convinced 
adept  of  moderation,  who  never  cared  for 
much  alcohol,  and  has  of  late  years  taken 
less  and  ever  less."  The  Post  adds  that  at 
the  emperor's  Potsdam  residence,  the  New 
Palace,  strawberry  liqueur  and  cider  are  al- 
ways offered,  and  the  emperor,  whose  favorite 
beverages  these  are,  often  urges  his  visitor 
to   partake   of  them. 


It  will  surprise  many  disciples  of  Izaak 
Walton  to  know  that  the  finest  fishing  grounds 
along  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  are  situated 
very  close  to  the  gate  of  New  York  harbor 
and  extend  from  Sandy  Hook  along  the  Jer- 
sey coast  to  Asbury  Park  (observes  Leslie's 
Weekly).  Five  steamboats  make  regular  daily 
trips  to  these  fishing  banks  every  morning 
from  different  piers  in  Manhattan.  On  Sun- 
days, especially,  the  waters  swarm  with  sail- 
boats, launches,  and  steamboats.  On  the  calm 
days  ten  thousand  fishermen  go  out  after  the 
hidden  treasure.  One  of  the  most  pleasing 
features  of  the  piscatory  sport  along  these 
fishing  banks  is  the  fact  that  the  devotees 
almost  invariably  come  home  with  a  basket 
full  of  fish. 


A  new  operatic  record  was  made  the  other 
day  by  the  departure  of  an  operatic  company 
from  New  York  to  Mexico  in  a  steamer  char- 
tered for  the  voyage.  This  National  Opera 
Company,  which  is  to  open  its  season  in  the 
City  of  Mexico  this  month,  is  to  hold  its  re- 
hearsals in  the  second  cabin,  which  has  been 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  One  pleasant  fea- 
ture of  the  passage  will  be  that  no  one  will 
be  asked  to  subscribe  for  the  band  or  to  buy 
tickets  for  an  amateur  concert. 


^ 


A  Song  of  Long  Ago. 
A   song   of   long    ago, 
Sing  it  lightly— sing  it  low — 
Sing    it    softly — like    the    lisping    of    the    lips 

used   to   know 
When   our   baby   laughter   spilled 
From  the  hearts  forever  filled 
With  a  music  sweet  as  a  robin  ever  trilled! 

Let    the  summer    fragrant    breeze, 

And    the  leaves  of  locust  trees, 

And    the     apple    buds    and     blossoms,     and     thi 

wings   of  honey   bees, 
All  palpitate  with  glee, 
Till  the  happy  harmony 
Bring  back  each  childish  joy  to  you  and  me. 

Let  the  eyes  of  fancy  turn 

Where   the  tumbled  pippins  burn 

Like    embers    in    the    orchard's    lap    of    touslet 

grass   and    fern; 
And   let  the   wayward   wind, 
Still    singing,    plod   behind 
The    cider    press — the    good    old-fashioned    kind 

Blend   in    the  song  the   moan 

Of  the   dove    that   grieves  alone, 

And    the     wild    whir    of    the    locust      and      tlii 

bumble's    drowsy    drone; 
And  the  low  of  the  cows  that  call 
Through   the   pasture  bars   when   all 
The  landscape  fades  away  at  evenfall. 

Then,    far    away   and    clear, 

Through   the  dusky  atmosphere, 

Let    the    wailing    of    the    kildees    be    the    ot 

sound  you  hear. 
Oh  sweet  and  sad  and  low 
As  the   memory    may   know 
Is  the  glad  pathetic  song  of  long  ago! 

— Jo  m  es    IV It  it  co  »i  b   R  itcy. 


An  unofficial  dog  show  on  the  high  sea; 
was  held  on  the  upper  deck  of  the  Baltic,  o 
the  White  Star  Line,  and  more  than  four  hun 
dred  first  cabin  passengers  and  an  equal  num 
ber  in  the  second  cabin  had  an  opportunity  t< 
vote  on  dog  behavior  at  sea.  The  steamshi] 
arrived  recently  from  Liverpool,  and  withii 
an  hour  after  being  made  fast  the  dog  colon] 
was  landed  on  the  pier.  In  sizes  the  dog; 
ranged  from  Octar,  a  130-pound  Great  Dane 
belonging  to  R.  A.  C.  Smith,  to  a  tiny  Pome 
ranian,  the  lapdog  of  a  woman  passenger 
There  were  fifteen  dogs  in  all,  and  they  gav< 
the  United  States  a  noisy  welcome  that  adde( 
to  the  excitement  of  the  landing  of  the  pas 
sengers  and  their  baggage.  Mr.  Smith's  dof 
was  awarded  the  prize  for  good  behavior  a 
the  deck  show.  H.  B.  Palmer,  the  steamship1 
purser,  and  a  fancier  himself,  together  witl 
"Jack"  Armstrong,  the  keeper  of  George  J 
Gould's  kennels,  said  that  the  choice  was 
good  one.  Besides  Octar,  who  was  third  larg 
est  Great  Dane  in  England  and  valued  by  Mr 
Smith  at  $2000,  was  a  string  of  eight  dog: 
for  Mr.  Gould.  There  were  seven  pointer 
brought  over  by  Mr.  Armstrong  and  a  blacl 
retriever. 


At  the  last  dinner  of  the  American  Book 
sellers'  Association  one  of  the  souvenirs  war 
a  paper-weight  which  contained  this  rubri 
cated  text :  "To  write  a  book  is  an  eas; 
task ;  it  requires  only  pen  and  ink  and  som< 
patient  paper.  To  print  a  book  is  slightl; 
more  difficult,  because  genius  often  expresse 
itself  in  illegible  manuscript.  To  read  a  boo) 
is  still  more  difficult,  as  one  must  strugglr 
against  sleep.  But  the  most  difficult  task  tha 
any  one  may  attempt  is  to  sell  a  book."  Thi 
Harpers  presented  the  paper-weights,  but 
sentiment  belongs  to  one  of  the  most  prolifii 
modern  writers,  Felix  Dahn ,  a  man  who 
moreover,  never  sold  a  book  in  his  life.  Hi 
is  a  German  novelist,  historian,  jurist,  ami 
playwright,  and  has  written  half  a  hundrec 
works  of  all  sorts. 


"Who  was  it  kissed  you  in  the  arbor  las 
evening  ?"      "What   time  ?" — Simplicissitnus. 


SPECIAL  SALE 

1000  Oriental  Rugs 

FOR  TWO  WEEKS  ONLY 

Saving  of  20  to  40% 

CHOICE 

200  Rugs,  Size  3x2  to  5x2:6 $  5.00  to  $10.00 

100  Bokhara  Mats  and  Table  Strips 4.00  to       8.00 

50  Khivas,  Size  3:6x2:6  to  6x3 10.00  to    20.00 

"Beloochistans  |   Sizes $24.00  reduced  to     15.00 

snn  J  Daghestans      (    5x3    27.50  reduced  to     18.00 

1  Kurdistans       [     to     30.00  reduced  to    20.00 

I  Serebends  I  7x3:9 35.00  reduced  to    24.00 

20  Saruks,  5x3:5  .. '. choice    37.50 

25  Saruks,  6:4x4 choice    75.00 

35  Antique  Runners,  12  to  14  feet choice    40.00 

LARGER  ONES  IN  PROPORTION 

10  Khivas,  9x7 choice    47.00 

Large  Room  Sizes  from  6x9  to  30x15  teet  in  Kirmanshahs,  Mesheds,  Ispahans, 
Serapis,  Indias  at  Extraordinary  Bargains 

EVERY  RUG  CARRIES  OUR  USUAL  GUARANTEE 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

216-228  SUTTER  STREET 


iEI'TEMBER  24,    1910. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  Scotch  laird  once  said  to  his  servant 
ohn,  who  had  complained  of  his  temper : 
I  am  sure,  John,  it  is  nae  suner  on  than  it's 
ff."  "Aye,"  said  John  ;  "but,  laird,  it's  nae 
:iner  oft"  than  it's  on." 


The  electric  ventilating  fan  on  the  wall  of 
ie  restaurant  was  whizzing  round.  A  gentle- 
lan  who  had  dined  extremely  well  sat  look- 
lg  at  it  for  some  time.  "Waiter,"  he  com- 
lained  at  last,  "that  clock's  fast!" 


Hoyster  had  reached  home  at  2:30  a.  m. 
nd  found  his  wife  very  much  awake.  "Now, 
ear,"  said  the  belated  man,  rather  thickly, 
don't  fly  up  in  the  air!"  "And  why,  pray?" 
ery  deliberately  inquired  the  lady,  breathing 
ard.  "Because  you  might  infringe  the  (hie) 
bright  brothers'  patents,  my  dear,"  chuckled 
[oyster,   just  before  she  aviated. 


There  is  a  story  told  of  a  French  poet  who 
lquired  of  a  friend  and  flatterer  what  he 
lought  of  his  last  work.  "I  have  arrived  at 
ie  fifteenth  canto,"  he  replied  with  enthusi- 
sm,  "and  think  there  is  nothing  more  beau- 
ful  and  harmonious  in  the  language."  "Par- 
on  me,  there  is  one  thing,"  said  the  poet. 
Ah,  perhaps  you  mean  Chateaubriand's 
\.tala'  ?"  "Certainly  not.  I  mean  my  six- 
;enth  canto." 


Mark  Twain  hated  a  gloomy  man.  Once, 
t  a  banquet,  a  gloomy  man  sat  opposite  him. 
his  man  would  not  smile  at  the  most  amusing 
>kes.  "What's  the  matter  with  you?"  cried 
lark  Twain.  "The  stories  are  all  good, 
/hy  don't  you  laugh?"  "Ah,  sir,"  said  the 
loomy  man,  "how  can  I  laugh  when  I  re- 
lember  that  every  time  I  breathe  a  soul 
asses  into  the  great  beyond?"  "Good  gra- 
ious,"  said  the  humorist,  "did  you  ever  try 
loves  ?" 


Keen  theologian  though  he  is,  the  Preben- 
ary  Webb-Peploe  is  not  without  a  strong 
ein  of  humor.  There  is  a  story  told  of  how 
t  a  church  congress  he  once  was  introduced 
)  a  city  stockbroker,  who  began  to  enlarge 
pon  his  own  business  capabilities  and  to  de- 
lore  the  lack  of  initiative  in  the  modern 
ritish  youth.  "Why,"  he  said,  "when  I 
inded  in  this  country  I  was  without  a  cent  in 
ty  pockets."  "Yes,"  said  Mr.  Webb-Peploe, 
but  there  were  other  pockets." 


The  farmer's  wife  was  greatly  stirred  up 
y  the  agitation  of  the  women's  rights  ques- 
on.  One  evening  the  old  lady  was  con- 
emning  the  men  in  very  strong  terms  and 
^pressing  herself  in  favor  of  women's  voting, 
he  old  man  got  tired  of  it.  He  dropped  his 
aper,  pushed  back  his  spectacles,  and  ex- 
laimed :  "Marendy !  The  men  hev  made 
ut  to  govern  this  kentry  ever  since  Robinson 
rusoe  discovered  it,  and  I  guess  they  will 
jr  a  spell  longer,  so  you  keep  still." 


A  clergyman  had  been  for  some  time  dis- 
eased with  the  quality  of  the  milk  served 
im.  At  length  he  determined  to  remonstrate 
■ith  his  milkman  for  supplying  such  un- 
■orthy  stuff.  He  began  mildly :  "I've  been 
anting  to  see  you  with  regard  to  the  quality 
f  the  milk  with  which  you  are  serving  me." 
Yes,  sir,"  uneasily  answered  the  tradesman. 
I  only  wanted  to  say,"  continued  the  minis- 
?r,  "that  I  use  the  milk  for  drinking  purposes 
xclusively,   and  not  for  christening !" 


The  guilty  man  always  gives  himself  away, 
ke  the  chap  who  bought  the  forty-cent  bath- 
lg  suit.  He  can't  hide  his  guilty  conscience, 
he  chap  mentioned  entered  the  water  at 
■.tlantic  City  in  a  forty-cent  suit  of  blue  flan- 
el.     As  he  splashed  about  he  was  joined  by 

girl  friend.  The  girl  flashed  her  bright  eyes 
ver  the  tumbling  expanse  of  sea  and  then, 
'ith  a  sigh  of  delight,  she  said:  "Isn't  the 
'ater  blue  today?"  "It's  shameful,"  said  the 
lan,  with  a  hot  blush;  "it's  perfectly  shame- 
j1  how  this  cheap  bathing  flannel  runs  I" 


In  an  English  town  a  gentleman  and  a 
ountryman  approached  a  cage  in  the  travel- 
ig  Zoo  from  opposite  directions.  This  cage 
antained  a  very  fierce-looking  kangaroo.  The 
ountryman  gazed  at  the  wild  animal  for  a 
aw  minutes  with  mouth  and  eyes  both  open, 
nd  then  turning  to  the  gentleman,  he  asked, 
What  kind  of  animal  is  that?"  "Oh,"  re- 
lied the  gentleman,  "that  is  a  native  of  Aus- 
•alia."  The  countryman  covered  his  eyes 
■ith  his  hands  as  he  exclaimed  in  horror, 
Well,  well !  my  sister  married  one  of  thera  !" 


A  Virginia  girl,  who  went  to  Washington, 
'.  C.T  recently  for  a  visit,  tells  a  story  of  her 
Id  negro  "mammy,"  Aunt  Malindy,  who  ac- 
smpanied  her  to  town  in  the  capacity  of 
laid.  It  seems  that  they  went  through  the 
orcoran  Art  Gallery  during  their  stay,  and 
very  step  of  the  way  the  elderly  and  provin- 
ial  colored  woman  grew  more  and  more 
:andalized  by  what  she  saw.  Not  one  word 
as  said,  but  by  eloquent  grunts  and  sighs 
er    disapproval    was    manifested,    until    they 


entered  the  hall  of  sculpture,  where  her  feel- 
ings grew  too  deep  for  words.  When  they 
faced  the  Venus  of  Medici's  naked  loveliness 
and  viewed  the  statuesque  beauty  of  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  Malindy  took  on  an  ashy 
hue.  So  thoughtfully  was  she  polishing  her 
silver-rimmed  spectacles  as  they  left  the  build- 
ing, her  mistress  was  moved  to  inquire 
whether  she  liked  it  all.  "Yes,  'urn,"  Aunt 
Malindy  responded,  cheerfully  ;  "liked  it  well 
'nough,  only  I'se  powerful  glad  dar  aint  none 
er  my  color  in  dar." 


When  Chief  Justice  Chase  chose  to  unbend 
himself,  he  could  be  witty  as  well  as  wise. 
At  a  social  gathering  in  his  house  when  he 
was  Secretary  of  War,  the  subject  of  taxa- 
tion having  been  mooted,  a  distinguished 
naval  officer  present  said  he  had  paid  all  his 
taxes  except  the  income-tax.  "I  have  a  little 
property,"  said  he,  "which  brings  me  in  a 
yearly  rental,  but  the  tax-gatherers  have  not 
spotted  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought 
to  let  the  thing  go  on  that  way  or  not.  What 
would  you  do  if  you  were  in  my  place,  Mr. 
Chase  ?"  There  was  a  merry  twinkle  in  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Chase  as  he  answered :  "I  think 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  live  unspotted 
as  long  as  he  can." 


Two  Americans  were  disputing  as  to  which 
had  experienced  the  greatest  cold  in  winter. 
Said  one  :  "In  the  part  of  Iceland  where  I 
was  last  summer  the  ground  is  frozen  so 
hard  all  the  year  round  that  when  they  want 
to  bury  a  man  they  just  sharpen  his  feet  and 
drive  him  in  with  a  pile  hammer."  The  other 
replied:  "Yes,  I  know  that  place.  Didn't 
stay  there  long — found  it  not  bracing  enough 
for  me.  Went  on  to  a  small  town  further 
north.  The  hotel  where  I  was  staying  caught 
fire.  My  room  was  on  the  top  story.  No 
fire  escape  or  ladders  in  that  primitive  settle- 
ment. Staircases  burned  away.  Luckily  kept 
my  presence  of  mind.  Emptied  my  bath  out 
of  the  window  and  slid  down  the  icicle." 


Some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  there 
was  a  certain  pompous  and  pragmatical  Royal 
Academician  who  was  anything  but  a  favorite 
with  the  students.  He  once  rebuked  a  young 
gentleman  in  the  painting  school  for  not  using 
a  "gentlemanly  palette,"  whatever  that  might 
mean.  On  one  occasion,  however,  he  met  his 
match.  He  had  been  "making  himself  espe- 
cially disagreeable  to  the  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents, when  it  came  to  pass  that  a  young 
Scotchman  fell  under  his  admonitory  eye. 
After  examining  this  student's  work  with  se- 
vere attention  he  turned  to  him  and,  in  a 
voice  of  depressing  solemnity,  said:  "Have 
you  any  private  means?"  "I  beg  your  par- 
don, sir  ?"  replied  the  youth,  literally  in  the 
Scotch  manner.  "Is  it  your  intention  to  make 
painting  your  profession?"  "It  is,"  rejoined 
the  Scot.  "I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so," 
pursued  Mr.  R.  A.,  with  augmenting  severity, 
"for  you  will  never  make  a  living  as  a 
painter."  "I  am  not  so  sure  about  that,"  ob- 
served the  student.  "You  seem  to  have  made 
a  pretty  good  thing  out  of  it." 


The  new  dairyman  had  been  given  instruc- 
tions that  the  lady  at  No.  75  was  inclined  to 
find  fault.  But  she  was  a  good  customer,  and 
he  was  on  no  account  to  be  rude  to  her. 
"Those  eggs  you  left  here  yesterday  were 
stale,"  grunted  Mrs.  75,  on  the  dairyman's 
second  visit.  "Them  heggs,"  responded  the 
dairyman  blandly,  "was  laid  'arf  an  hour  be- 
fore you  'ad  'em  by  special,  quick-laying  birds 
imported  from  the  Mooly  Womps  Isles,  marm, 
an'  they  came  down  ter  this  very  house  by 
Marconigram,  so  as  yer  should  get  'em  fresh. 
A  bit  of  a  twangy  flavor  they  may  'ave ;  but 
you  can  lay  odds,  marm,  they  weren't  stale." 
Mrs.  75  gasped.  "Well,  the  milk  didn't  seem 
as  good  as  usual  yesterday,  either,"  she  pur- 
sued. "Well,  the  guv'nor  will  be  cut  up  when 
'e  'ears  that !"  continued  the  dairyman.  "  'E 
sent  down  to  Halderney  a-purpose  for  a  cow 
wot'll  eat  nothing  but  peaches  an'  pineapples. 
'Never  mind  the  expenses,'  sezee.  'This  'ere 
cow  we  keeps  a-purpose  fer  the  lady  at  75  ; 
an'  mind  it  sleeps  on  a  feather-bed  at  nights,' 
'e  sez,  'an'  don't  forgit  the  heiderdown  quilt 
an'  the  bed  socks.'  Was  there  anything  wrong 
wi'  the  butter,  marm?"  But  Mrs.  75  shook 
her  head,  breathless. 

•♦*■ 

What's  in  a  Name. 

Watch  the  smile  when  she  sees  the  name 
"GEO.  HAAS  &  SONS"  on  the  box  of  candy. 
It  is  ample  proof  that  the  name  counts  for 
quality.  Four  stores :  Phelan  Building,  Fill- 
more at  Ellis,  Van  Ness  at  Sutter,  and  28 
Market  Street,   near  Ferry. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Now,  But  Not  Soon. 
My    country,    'tis    to    Me 
You  owe  all  fealty — 

Sing!   blast  you,  sing! 
Down   with   democracy, 
Cant    and    hypocrisy, 
Mail  Tbeodocracy, 

Hail   to   the   King! 

— Evening  Sun   Minstrel. 


A  Sure  Shot. 
He  saw  a  deer,  blazed  at  it  hot, 

The  hasty  charge  went  wide; 
But  tho'  he  failed  to  guide  the  shot. 

By   jings!    he  shot   the  guide! — Puck. 


He  Never  Told  His  Love. 
He  never   told   his  love;   she  met  him  at  the  door 
And    told    him    that    he    ne'er    had    looked    so    well 

before; 
She  said  she  was  so  glad  be  had  been  pleased  to 

call, 
And,    talking,    took    his    hat    and    hung    it    in    the 

hall. 

She'd    thought    of    him    all    day,    she    hastened    to 

declare; 
She  led  him  to  a  nook  and  sat  beside  him  there; 
She  deftly  smoothed  his  tie  and  tucked  one  corner 

in, 
And    with    her    little    hand    she    softly    touched    his 

chin. 

She   told   him  she   was   sure    he'd    some   day    make 

his  mark; 
The    nook    in    which    they    sat   was    all    their    own, 

and  dark; 
He    found    her    in    his    arms    and    vowing    to    he 

true; 
He  never  told   his  love — she  made   it  needless   to. 
— S.   E.  Kiser,   in   Chicago   Record-Herald. 


The  Flying  Buccaneer. 
Aboard  the  Flying  Buccaneer  I  was  with   Captain 

Skid, 
And    woolly    as    the    clouds    and    queer    was    some 

things  that  we  did. 
So  all  ye  bold  balunatics  and  aeronutty  men 
Come  hear  the  tale  how  he  did  sail  to   Mars  and 

hack  again! 

We  raised  away — way-hay!  hooray! — from  off 
Mount   Everest. 

We  touched  the  Moon  one  day  at  noon  for  gaso- 
line and   rest. 

Then  with  the  motors  working  fine  we  steered 
athwart  the  stars, 

Our  planes  inclined  to  take  the  wind  that  lifted 
us  to    Mars! 

We  fell  in  with  an  octoplane  that  flew  the  Venus 

flag. 
Says  Captain  Skid:     "May  I  be  did!     Run  up  the 

Jolly  Rag! 
Electric    mortars    fore    and     aft     and     bombproof 

shields  abeam. 
But   come,    me    boys,    if    she's    a   Noise   she'll    find 

that  we're  a  scream!" 

We     fought    that    Venus    octoplane    all    day    and 

through  the  night! 
And,   take  my   word,    you   never    heard    of   such    a 

flighty  fight; 
But    with    a    voltage    wave    we    gave    her    such    a 

powerful    smack, 
We  heard  her    (ten  days  later)    hitting  Eros  with 

a    crack! 

We    raised    an    aeroliner    crammed    with    tourists 

bound   for  Jupe, 
We    shot    away    her    warpstay    and    the    structure 

from  her  supe! 
We    looted    her    from    fan    to    fin,    and    made    'em 

walk  the  plank, 
And  waved  our  'kerchiefs  to  the  specks  that  faded 

down  the  Blank! 

Next  day  we  had  to  flutter  some — a  cruiser  at  our 

tail! 
It  squirted  gas  cyanogen   and   fired  electric  hail — 
A    shocking    thing    upon    the    wing! — but    we    had 

diving  suits, 
And    manned   the   antidotal    pumps   and    walked    in 

rubber  boots! 

And     so     for    days     and    weeks     and    months     we 

scoured  the  Heav'nly  Main. 
The  Flying  Buccaneer  could  tackle  any  aeroplane! 
And  we  got  drunk  on  gasoline  and  yo-ho-ho'd   for 

days, 
Till    Skid    described    the   weather    as    "an  oily   sort 

o'  haze!" 

But  when  we  lit  on  Mars  we  hit  like  Morgan  bold 
of  old. 

We  sacked  the  place  and  soared  away  with  plati- 
num and  gold — 

Enough  to  keep  us  snug  for  life  (with  radium  be- 
sides)— ■ 

And  made  a  record  trip  to  Earth  with  dips  and 
swoops  and  glides! 

So  all  ye  bold  balunatics  and  aeronaughty  men, 

Who've  never  even  sailed  around  the  Moon  and 
back  again, 

I  was  with  Captain  Skid  aboard  the  Flying  Buc- 
caneer, 

And  I  have  seen  and  done  some  things  that — well, 
there's  children  here! 
— Stephen  Chalmers,   in  Philadelphia  Ledger, 
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WELLS  FARGO  NEVADA  NATIONAL  BANK 

of  San  Francisco 

No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profile... $1 1.053,686.21 

Cash  and  Sight  Exchange 11,21 8,874.78 

Deposits 24,743,347. 1 6 

Isaias   W.    Hellman President 

I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr Vice-President 

F.    L.    Lipman Vice-President 

James  K.  Wilson Vice-President 

Frank    B.    King Cashier 

W.    McGavin Asst.   Cashier 

E.  L,  Jacobs Asst.  Cashier 

V.  H.  Rossetti Asst   Cashier 

C.  L.  Davis Asst.  Cashier 


DIRECTORS 

ISAIAS    W.    HELLMAN       JOHN    C.    KIRKPATRICK 
LEON   SLOSS  F.   W.   VAN   SICKLEN 

C.   DE   GUIGNE  HARTLAND   LAW 

PERCY   T.   MORGAR  J.     HENRY     MEYER 
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WM.    HAAS  P.    L.    LIPMAN 

JAMES    L.    FLOOD  JAMES    K.    WILSON 

WM,  F.   HEREIN 

Customers  of  ttis  Bank  are  offered  every  facilily  consisleol  with 

prudent  bankhig.    New  accounts  are  invited. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

SAVINGS  (THE  GERMAN  BANK)    commercial 

(Member  of  (be  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Guaranteed    Capital    $  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..      1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent  Funds..      1,555,093.05 

Deposits  June  30,    1910 40,384,727.21 

Total    Assets    43,108,907.82 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President 
and  Manager,  George  Tourny;  3d  Vice-Presi- 
dent, J.  W.  Van  Bergen;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R. 
Schmidt;  Assistant  Cashier,  William  Herr- 
mann; Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller;  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries, G.  J.  O.  Folte  and  Wm.  D.  Newhouse; 
Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  George  Tourny,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  Ign. 
Steinhart,  I.  N.  Walter,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,  Manager. 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

savings         108  SUTTER  ST.    ■  commercial 

(Member  of  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 

Capital  Authorized    $1,000,000 

Paid  In    750,000 

Reserve  and    Surplus 166,874 

Total  Resources 5,281,686 


Officers — A.  Legallet,  President;  Leon  Boc- 
queraz,  Vice-President;  J.  M.  Dupas,  Vice- 
President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  John  Ginty, 
Cashier;  M.  Girard,  Assistant  Cashier;  P. 
Bellemans,  Assistant  Cashier;  P.  A.  Bergerot, 
Attorney. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.  W.  cor.  Sutter  and  Sansome  Streets 

Capital $4,000,000 

Reserve  and  Undivided  Profits...  1,700,000 
Sic  Greenebaum.  President;  H.  Fleishhacker,  Vice- 
President  and  Manager;  Joseph  Friedlander,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; C.  F.  Hunt,  Vice-President;  R.  Altschul.  Cashier; 
A.  Hochstein,  Asst.  Cashier;  C.  R.  Parker.  Asst.  Cashier; 
H.  Choynski,  Asst.  Cashier;  G.  R.  Burdick.  Asst.ICasbier; 
A.  L.  Langerman,  Secretary. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 
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The    increased    cost  of    livine    has 

made   it   necessary   for   the  investor 

to  seek  a  larger  return  on  his  money. 
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list  of  bonds  yielding  a  high  rate  and  affording 
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J.    C.   WILSON 

(  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
Member-   CHICAGO   BOARD  OF  TRADE 

(  THE  STOCK  AND  BOND  EXCHANGE,  S.  F. 
Main  office:  MILLS  BUILDING.  San  Francisco 

RKANCH    OFFICES 

Palace  Hold,  San  Francisco.      Hotel  Alexandria,  Los  Angeles. 
Hold  del  Coronado,  Coronado  Beach. 
Correspondents :    Harris,   Winthrop    &    Co.,    25 
Pine  St.,  New  York;  3  The  Rookery.  Chicago. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established   18S0  OF  HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital    $1,000,000 

Cash    Assets    6,956,215 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,790,360 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH 

Manager   Pacific    Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDING 

San    Francisco 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

United  Suio  A-eu $2,377,303.37 

Suipliu 839.268.07 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 
129    LEIDESDORFF   STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  KENNY,  W.  L.  W,  MILLER. 

Manager  Assistant  M    ■ 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay  of  San  Francisco   will  be   found  in 
the  following  department : 

The  week  has  been  a  quiet  one  in  town  socially, 
contrary  to  the  expectations  of  those  who  have 
anticipated  an  immediate  resumption  of  gayeties 
following  the  return  to  the  city  of  many  of  those 
who  have  been  spending  the  summer  in  their 
nearby   country   homes. 

No  affairs  of  any  pretension  have  marked  the 
week's  passing  either  in  the  city  or  in  the  country, 
and  the  calm  following  the  Crocker  ball  has  been 
complete. 

Several  large  bridge  parties  bave  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  enthusiasts  of  that  game,  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Franklin,  who  is  a  frequent 
host  at  these  affairs,  presided  at  one  at  her 
apartments  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  on  Friday. 

The  Bliss-Pillsbury  wedding,  which  took  place 
quietly  and  unexpectedly  on  Wednesday,  caused 
a  ripple  of  excitement  in  society,  which  had  been 
led  to  expect  that  the  marriage  would  be 
solemnized  in  November  with  much  pomp  and 
ceremony. 

The  usual  number  of  informal  dinners,  lunch- 
eons, and  teas  have  served  to  otherwise  fill  the 
social  calendar  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who 
are  occupied  with  plans  for  the  large  affairs  of 
the  winter  season. 

The  engagement  was  announced  on  Wednesday 
of  Miss  Laura  Doe,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Doe,  and  Mr.  Percy  Lawton  Pettigrew. 
The  wedding  date  has  not  yet  been  named,  but  it 
will   probably  take  place  in  the   spring. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  in  Berlin 
of  Miss  Claire  Van  Vliet,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Julius  Van  Vliet,  formerly  of  San  Fran- 
cisco,   and  Mr.   Arthur  Wellbach  of   Berlin. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Annette  Hall  and  Mr. 
Robert  McBride  was  announced  a  few  days  ago, 
and  much  entertainment  for  the  bride-elect  has 
already  been  planned. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Edith  Pillsbury  and  Mr. 
Walter  Bliss  took  place  quietly  on  Monday  after- 
noon at  the  Swedenborgian  Church.  The  cere- 
mony, which  was  performed  by  Dr.  Jordan,  was 
followed  by  a  wedding  breakfast  at  the  home  of 
the  bride's  father,  Mr.  Evan  S.  Pillsbury,  on 
Pacific  Avenue.  Mr.  Bliss  and  his  bride  are  en- 
joying their  honeymoon  at  the  country  home  of 
the  groom  at  Lake  Tahoe.  They  will  make  their 
home    in    this    city. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Vivian  Puter  and  Mr. 
Alan  McEwen,  which  took  place  in  New  York 
on  Monday,  is  of  local  interest  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  bride  is  a  popular  member  of  the 
younger  set  here  and  the  groom  is  a  son  of  the 
veteran    journalist,    Mr.    Arthur    McEwen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  entertained  at 
luncheon  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club  last 
Sunday,  at  which  their  guests  were  Miss  Mary 
Keeney,  Miss  Florence  Hopkins,  Miss  Marion 
Zeile,  Miss  Lillian  Goss,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Woods,  Mr.  Frank  King,  Mr. 
Harry   Scott,    and   Mr.   Prescott   Scott. 

Mrs.  Prentiss  Cobb  Hale  was  hostess  at  a 
dance  at  her  home  on  Vallejo  Street  Friday  night, 
which  she  gave  in  honor  of  her  son,  Midshipman 
Hamilton  Bryan,  who  is  spending  his  furlough 
from  Annapolis  in  San  Francisco.  Among  those 
present  were  Miss  Anna  Peters,  Miss  Ha  Sonn- 
tag,  Miss  Helen  Johnson,  Miss  Helen  Sullivan, 
Miss  Helen  Leavitt,  Miss  Ethel  Gregg,  Miss  Janet 
Painter,  Miss  Elizabeth  Brice,  Miss  Elyse 
Schultze,  Miss  Edith  Slack  and  Miss  Ruth  Slack, 
Miss  Minna  Van  Bergen,  Mr.  Garth  Boericke,  Mr. 
Fred  St.  Goar,  Mr.  Charles  St.  Goar,  Mr.  Gerald 
Halsey,  Mr.  Charles  Adams,  Mr.  Bliss  Hammond, 
Mr.  Gerald  Hammond,  Mr.  Herbert  Jones  Mr. 
Edward  Polhemus,  Mr.  Alfred  Robertson,  Mr. 
Alexander  Wilson,  Mr.  Clark  Van  Fleet,  Mid- 
shipman Anderson,  Midshipman  Callahan,  Midship- 
man Boyden,  and  Midshipman  Walton  of  Annapo- 
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Refreshment  and  refinement 

of  the  proper  sort  always  go 

hand  in  hand,  and  this  is  so 

when  you  go  to  the 

Pig  and  Whistle 

In  this  elite  resort  you  will 
not  only  be  pleased  by  the 
exquisite  CHOCOLATES  and 
CANDIES,  but  the  elegant 
appointments  will  also  add 
'o  the  best  of  the  occasion. 

130  Post  Street 


lis,    who   have  been   the   house   guests  of   Mr.    and 
Mrs.    Hale    for    the    past    week. 

Mrs.  Russell  Wilson  was  hostess  at  her  home 
on  California  Street  at  a  luncheon  on  Monday 
at  which  she  entertained  a  dozen  guests.  An 
afternoon  at  bridge  followed  the  luncheon.  Mrs. 
Russell  was  assisted  in  receiving  her  guests  by 
her  daughters,  Mrs.  Orville  Pratt  and  Mrs. 
George    Cadwalader. 

Miss  Florence  Williams  entertained  at  a  tea  at 
her  home  in  Berkeley  Friday  in  honor  of  Miss 
Isabel  Beaver,  prior  to  her  departure  for  the 
East. 

Miss  Frances  Ramsey  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
at  her  home  on  Monday  in  honor  of  Miss  Franc 
Pierce.  Those  invited  to  meet  Miss  Pierce  were 
Miss  Ethel  Gregg,  Miss  Dorothy  Mann,  Miss 
Janet  Painter,  Miss  Pauline  Painter,  Miss  Marie 
Tyson,  Miss  Dorothy  Taylor,  and  Mrs.  Andrew 
McCarthy. 

Mr.  Frederick  Sharon  was  host  at  a  dinner  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  on  Saturday  evening  at  which 
the  guests  were  Lietuenant  Mclntyre,  Colonel 
Kirkpatrick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  McDonald,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Mendell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury,  Miss  Isabel  Chase, 
Miss  Augusta  Foute,  Senator  Francis  Newlands, 
and    Mr.    WTilliam    Tevis. 

Mrs.  James  Otis  entertained  at  a  luncheon, 
followed  by  a  theatre  party,  which  she  gave  for 
her  debutante  daughters,  Miss  Frederika  and  Miss 
Cora  Otis,  on  Saturday.  The  girls  of  the  party 
included  Miss  Ethel  McAllister,  Miss  Marian 
Wise,   and   Miss   Ethel   Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  entertained  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club  on 
Saturday.  Among  those  present  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Willis  Polk,  Mr.  Austin  Moore,  and  Mr. 
George  Howard,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Babcock  entertained  at 
a  dinner  at  their  home  at  San  Rafael  on  Thurs- 
day in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Obear  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
on  Wednesday  at  her  home  on  Clay  Street,  which 
she  gave  in  honor  of  Mrs.  John  Obear  of  Chi- 
cago. Among  her  guests  were  Princess  Kawana- 
nakoa,  Mrs.  Harry  Gray,  Mrs.  Marshall  Hale, 
Mrs.  Frank  Ames,  Mrs.  Clement  Bennett,  and 
Mrs.   Joseph   Martin. 

Miss  Helen  Sullivan  entertained  at  a  theatre 
party  on  Thursday  evening  in  honor  of  the  group 
of  Naval  Academy  midshipmen  who  are  spending 
a  brief  furlough  in  San  Francisco.  The  party 
was  chaperoned  by  Mrs.  Prentiss  Cobb  Hale  and 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Breedon,  Miss 
Edith  Rucker,  Miss  Margaret  During,  Mr.  Her- 
bert Erskine,  Mr.  J.  F.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  Midshipman 
Hamilton    Bryan    and    Midshipman    Callahan. 

Miss  Janet  Deal  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon  at 
her  home  on  Sacramento  Street  on  Thursday  in 
honor  of  Miss  Georgiana  Spalding  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, prior  to  her  departure  for  New  York,  where 
she  will  spend   the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Martin  entertained  at  a 
dinner  on  Monday  evening  in  honor  of  Duke 
Franz  Josef  of  Bavaria.  The  affair  took  place  at 
the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  Among  the  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Miss  Jennie 
Crocker,  Mrs.  Laurence  Irving  Scott,  Miss  Helene 
Irwin,  Mr.  Templeton  Crocker,  and  Mr.  John 
Laws  on. 

The  officers  of  the  West  Virginia  were  hosts  at 
a  dance  on  board  ship  Saturday  night  at  Mare 
Island,  at  which  a  number  of  girls  and  men  from 
town  were  present.  Included  among  these  were 
Miss  Anna  Peters,  Miss  Frances  Stewart,  Miss 
Elsa  Draper,  Miss  Helen  Glenn,  Mrs.  Edgar 
Peixotto,  Mrs.  Charles  Conway  Hartigan,  and 
Miss    Cornelia   Kempff. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Jr.,  was  hostess  at  a 
bridge  party  on  Wednesday,  which  she  gave  at 
her  home  at  Hillsboro. 

Paymaster  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Hale  Douglas  en- 
tertained at  dinner  at  Mare  Island  Saturday 
night.  Their  guests  included  Miss  Anna  Peters, 
Miss  Howard  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Lieutenant 
and  Mrs.  Earl  Smith,  Ensign  Taffinder,  U.  S.  N., 
and    Mr.    Frank   de   Lisle. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Writing  from  Dresden,  an  American  says : 
"There  is  at  least  one  thing  in  a  German 
restaurant  for  which  one  would  look  in  vain 
in  our  country.  That  is  the  piccolo.  You 
may  think  that  I  mean  a  musical  instrument 
and  that  any  orchestra  in  the  country  might 
have  one  of  these,  but  you  are  wrong.  My 
piccolo,  the  one  at  the  restaurant,  is  a  human 
being.  He  is  a  boy  twelve  to  fifteen  years 
old,  who  assists  the  regular  waiters.  He 
wears  the  regulation  waiters'  costume  and 
looks  too  funny  in  his  spiketail  coat.  He  is 
as  solemn  as  a  funeral,  knows  how  to  extract 
a  tip,  and  for  the  high  privilege  of  retaining 
his  place  and  taking  his  first  degree  as  a 
waiter  must  endure  much  abuse  at  the  hands 
of  the  head  waiter  and  his  underlings.  He 
is  a  funny  little  fellow,  this  piccolo,  who,  be- 
cause of  his  appearance,  could  never  prosper 
in  our  country." 


N.  C.  Goodwin  will  star  in  "The  Captain," 
a  play  by  George  Broadhurst  and  C.  T. 
Dazey,  opening  in  Indianapolis  in  October. 
Mr.  Goodwin  will  play  the  role  of  a  globe- 
trotter and  clubman  who  has  been  an  officer 
in  the   National   Guard. 

-,♦>. 

Emma  Calve,  who  is  at  present  in  Aus- 
tralia, is  said  to  have  composed  an  opera 
with  the  title  "Giovanni  d'Arco."  It  is  to 
be  produced  in  a  French  theatre  next  season. 

-*♦*■ 

Thomas  Hill's  Sketches. 

A  most  remarkable  collection  of  this  great 
artist's  outdoor  work  may  be  seen  daily  at  the 
gallery  of  the  estate,  153  Kearny  Street,  near 
Sutter,  from  three  to  five  o'clock.  The 
sketches  include  views  of  the  Yosemite,  Yel- 
lowstone  Park,  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado, 
Alaska,  California,  and  New  England.  Cata- 
logue of  entire  collection  of  paintings  and 
sketches  now  in  preparation. 


A  Friend. 
He  who'll  accuse  me, 
Fairly  abuse  me, 

Make    me    or    mend — 
Prosper  and  drink  with  me, 
Close  eyes  and  sink  with  me, 

That  is  a  friend. 

Knowing  my    failing, 
Spite  of  my  railing, 

Never  to  bend; 
Loving  the  best  of  me, 
Nursing  the  rest  of  me, 

That  is  a  friend. 

He  who  will  share  with  me. 
Fare  with  me,   bear  with  me, 

Up  to  the  end; 
Willing  to  lie  for  me, 
All  to  defy  for  me, 
Asking  to  die  for  me — 
That  is  my  friend. 
—From    "Hylas    and    Other    Poems,"    by    Edzt 
Preston  Dargan. 


The  'Winds. 
Here    on    the    open    moor, 

Under  the  open  sky, 
With    a    surge    as    of    restless    feet 

The  host  of  the  winds  go   by. 

Whence    they    came    who    kens? 

Whither  they   fare  who  knows? 
The    tropic   jungle    deeps, 

The  vast  of  the  arctic  snows! 

Out  of  and    into  the  void — 

Space  with  no  bound  or  span! 
Freed  from  its  mortal  gyves, 
So    with    the  spirit    of   manl 
—Clinton   S  collar  d,   in   Ainslee's  Magazine. 


The  Unexpected  Peril. 
Unlike  the    youth    that   all   men    say 

They    prize — youth    of    abounding    blood, 
In    love    with    the    sufficient   day, 

And   gay    in   growth,    and    strong    in   bud; 

Unlike  was  mine !  Then  my  first  slumber 
Nightly    rehearsed    my    last;    each    breath 

Knew  itself  one  of  the  unknown  number. 
But   Life    was   urgent   with   me  as   Death. 

My   shroud    was  in   the  flocks;    the   hill 
Within    its   quarry    locked    my  stone; 

My  bier  grew  in  the  woods;   and  still 
Life   spurred    me  where   I  paused  alone. 

"Begin!"   Life  called.     Again  her  shout, 
"Make    haste    while    it    is   called   today!" 

Her   exhortations  plucked    me   out, 

Hunted  me,   turned  me,    held    me   at  bay. 

But    if    my    youth    is    thus    hard    prest 
(I    thought)     what    of    a    later    year? 

If  the    End    so    threats    this   tender   breast, 
What    of    the   days   when    it  draws    near? 

Draws    near,    and    little    done?     Yet    lo, 
Dread  has  forborne,  and  Haste  lies  by. 

I  was  beleaguered;  now  the  foe 

Has    raised    the   siege,    I   know    not   why. 

I  see  them  troop  away;   I   ask 

Were   they,    in    sooth,    my    enemies — 

Terror,    the    doubt,    the    lash,    the    task? 

What    heart    has    my    new    housemate,     Ease  ? 

How  am   I   left  at  last,   alive, 

To  make   a  stranger   of   a  tear? 
What   did   I   do   one  day   to   drive 

From  me  the  vigilant  angel,    Fear? 

The  diligent  angel,   Labor?     Ay, 

The    inexorable    angel,    Pain? 
Menace   me,    lest   indeed    I   die, 

Sloth!      Turn,    crush,    teach    me    fear    again! 
—Alice    Meynell,    in    London    Saturday    Review. 


The  Queen's  Fleets. 
Take    for    thy    throne,    my    queen,    this    niche    my 

hand 
Hath  carved   for  thee 

Here  in  the  gray  breast  of  this  dune  of  sand 
That   fronts   the  sea. 
In   sovereign   state   aloof,    the  solitude 
Hedging  thee  round,  as  once  thy  maidenhood. 
Make  me  no  partner  of  thy  thought  or  speech 
This  hour  when   day  and  darkness  meet, 
But  count  me  merely  jetsam   of  the  beach, 
Here   at  thy   feet. 

It  is  mute  beauty's  hour.     No  late  bird  sings; 

Voiceless,    serene, 

The  sea  dreams;    silence   holds  all  lovely   things — 

And  thou  art  queen! 

For   Silence  in  the  twilight's  gold  and  red 

Behind  thee  sets  a  crown  upon  thy  head. 

Send   forth,   O!    Queen,   thy  fleets  upon   the  main, 

Send   forth   thy  daring  fleets  of  thought, 

And  let  me  wait  to  hail   them  home  again 

With  riches  fraught. 

By  Fancy  captained,   send  thy  fleets  afar 

To    win  the  sea; 

Send  them  to  know  what  spoils  in  ocean  are, 

What   mystery, 

What  beauty   in  all  things  that   "suffered  change" 

In  coral  caves  to  "something  rich  and  strange." 

Then   bring   them   home    and    I    with   kingly  might 

Will  take  their  treasure,   as  it  lies 

Safe-harbored  in  the  starlit,   purple  night 

Of  thy  dear  eyes. 

— T.  A.  Daly,   in  Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 


MORTGAGE    LOANS 

Is  the  best  security  on  earth  for  your  money  and 
pays  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  savings  banks  or 
stocks  and  bonds.  You  furnish  the  money,  we 
make  theloan.  Tide  Insurance  Company  guarantees 
the  tide  ;    absolutely  safe,  and  no  expense  to  you. 

Rotunda       EDWARDS,  BREWSTER  &  CLOVER     Mai*  Bids 
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Photo  Supplies 


SAN  MATEO — For  sale  one  of  the  most  beautiful  homes 
on  the  Peninsula.  House  of  14  rooms,  grounds  4  acres  in 
finest  section  of  the  new  town  of  Hillsborou&h.  Garage 
and  stable.     Will  sell  furniture. 

B.  P.  OUVER.  San  Francisco, 


Telephone  Kearny  2260       Cable  address,  ULCO 

Union  Lumber  Company 

Redwood  and   Pine  Lumber 

R.  R.  Ties,  Sawn  Poles,  Etc. 

Office 

1008    CROCKER    BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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Fairmont  Hotel 

Beginning 

September  1,  1910 

a  Table  d'hote 
o  r  American 
plan  dining-room 

will  be  conducted 
in  addition  to  the 

European  or  a  la  carte 
restaurant 


Hotel  del  Monte 

ANNUAL  TENNIS  TOURNAMENT 

SEPTEMBER  2d  to  10th 

The  twenty-third  annual  Lawn  Tennis 
Tournament  of  the  Pacific  States  Lawn 
Tennis    Association   will    be    held   on 

Hotel  del  Monte  Courts,  Sept.  2d  to  loth,  inclusive 

Special  Hotel  tales  lo  players. 
Special  Round-Trip  Railroad  rates. 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager. 

Chester  W.  Keller,  City  Representative 

Phone  Kearny  4013 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Gough  Sts. 

A  comfortable,   high   order,   uptown 
hotel,  now  under  the  management  of 

THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN 

Formerly  manager  of  St.  Duns  tan 'i 


HOTEL  SACRAMENTO 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Elegant  new  fire-proof  construction.     Service 

as  perfcet  as  expert  management  can  produce. 

ALBERT  BETTENS,  Proprietor 


HOTEL  SAVOY 

SEATTLE 

TVelre  Stories  of 
Solid  Comfort" 

Building,     concrete, 

steel  and  marble. 
In  most  fashionable 

shopping  district. 
Bound  magazines  in 

reading  room. 
Most  refined  hostelry 

in  Seattle. 
Absolutely  fireproof. 

Rates,  &  1.50  op 


September  24,  1910. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


PERSONAL. 


•  Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
nents  to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
:he  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Tasker  Bliss  and  Miss  Eleonora  Bliss 
vent  down  to  Paso  Robles  Monday,  where  they 
vill  remain  during  the  period  of  the  army 
nanccuvres    at    Atascadero. 

Mrs.  Max  Garber,  who  has  been  visiting  Mr. 
ind  Mrs.  Harry  Williar  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel, 
eft  a  few  days  ago  to  join  Lieutenant  Garber 
Fort    Sam  Houston,    Texas. 

Miss  Alice  Wilkins,  who  was  the  guest  of  Miss 
Irene  Babin  at  her  home  at  Mountain  View,  has 
eturned    to    San    Rafael. 

Mrs.  Phebe  Hearst  has  closed  her  summer 
lome,  Wyntoon,  on  the  McCloud  River,  and  will 
pend    the 


her    Pleasanton    home    and 


inter 
he  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Dillingham  are  expected 
rom  Honolulu  this  week,  and  will  make  a  brief 
Lisit  here  before  going  to  Chicago,  which  was 
Irs.     Dillingham's     former     home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Remington  Quick  left 
his  week  for  New  York,  where  they  are  to  make 
heir   future   home. 

Captain  J.  J.  Brice  and  Mrs.  Brice  have  closed 
heir  country  home  in  Napa  County  and  will 
pend  a  week  in  town  before  leaving  for  Europe, 
/here  they  will  spend  a  year  in  travel.  They 
/ill  be  accompanied  by  their  daughter,  Miss 
Elizabeth    Brice. 

Mr.  Edric  Woolsely,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Woolsely 
ind  Lady  Woolsely,  of  London,  has  been  the 
fuest  recently  of  his  cousin,  Mr.  Eugene  Murphy, 
't  Burlingame.  He  left  a  few  days  ago  for 
Joldfield,    where    he    will    remain    several    months. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Ferguson,  wife  of  Captain  Fer- 
ruson,  U.  S.  A,  has  returned  from  the  Philip- 
■ines,  where  she  spent  the  last  few  months  at  her 
lusband's  station  in  Panay.  She  will  spend  the 
.inter    in    San    Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Gallois  and  Miss  Jeanne 
iallois  are  in  Paris  preparing  to  leave  for  home, 
hey  expect  to  reach  here  the  end  of  next  month. 

Mr;.  Eleanor  Hyde-Smith  left  on  Wednesday 
or  the  East  and  Europe.  She  will  meet  her 
isters,  Mrs.  Camillo  Martin  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
iarceau,  in  London,  and  will  then  travel  leisurely 
hrough  Europe,  returning  to  San  Francisco  by 
;ay  of   the  Orient. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker  and  their  son 
[re  expected  home  within  a  few  weeks  from  Eu- 
ppe.  They  have  already  sailed  from  London 
nd  will   return  by  way   of  the   Canadian   Pacific. 

Miss  Dorothy  Chapman  and  Miss  Clara  Allen, 
^ho  were  chaperoned  on  their  European  trip  by 
iiss  Mary  Gamble,  sailed  a  few  days  ago  from 
Liverpool,  and  will  come  directly  to  California. 
,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  Hayne,  who  are  now 
ji  Paris,  will  return  to  their  home  at  San  Mateo 
ritbin    a   month. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy  and  Miss  Edith  Chese- 
rough,  who  have  been  traveling  in  Europe, 
cached    San    Francisco    again   this    week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith,  who  are 
'ow  in  London,  will  sail  for  home  the  first  week 
i   October. 

Yicomte  and  Vicomtesse  Helie  de  Dampierre 
re  expected  here  shortly  for  a  brief  visit  with 
llrs.    Abby    Parrott    at    San    Mateo. 

^Mi=s  Helen  Glenn  has  been  spending  the  past 
o  weeks  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
i.  Hitchcock  at  their  home  at  Hillsboro. 
1  Mrs.  Frederick  Beaver  left  Saturday  for  the 
kast  with  her  son  and  daughter,  who  will  con- 
inue  their   studies    in    New    York. 

Admiral  Richardson  Clover,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
-lover,  accompanied  by  their  daughter,  left  for 
Vashington,  D.  C,  on  Monday  after  having 
lent  the  summer  at  their  country  place  at  Napa. 

Mrs.  Edward  Bullard  and  Miss  Marie  Bullard 
:fl  Tuesday  for  Chicago  to  attend  the  wedding 
f  Mrs.  Bullard's  son,  Dallas,  and  Miss  Corinne 
mith.  They  will  return  to  San  Francisco  the 
ist   of    this    month. 

Miss  Bessie  Ashton  has  returned  from  Shasta, 
here  she  has  been  the  guest  for  the  past  two 
eeks  of   Miss    Dorothy    Chapman. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Henry  Bull  and  their  daugh- 
:r,  Miss  Marjorie  Bull,  who  are  now  in  London, 
ill  sail  October  1  for  San  Francisco  via  the 
uez  Canal,  and  win  spend  the  winter  here, 
here  Miss  Bull  will  be  formally  presented  to 
iciety. 

M:-.  Walton  Hedges  has  planned  to  spend  the 
ext  year  in  Paris,  and  will  not  return  to  San 
rancisco  this  winter,  as  she  at  first  contem- 
lated. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Miss  Lillian  Goss,  Mr. 
.  W.  Hopkins,  and  Miss  Florence  Hopkins  re- 
irned  Monday  from  a  motor  trip  to  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Somers  will  return  shortly 
rom  Blithedale,  and  will  spend  the  winter  in 
iwn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vanderlyn  Stow,  Mrs.  H.  A. 
His.  and  Mr.  Ashfield  Ellis  Stow  are  at  the 
folcott    in    New    York. 

Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall,  Miss  Elizabeth 
ewhall,  and  Miss  Marian  Newhall  returned  Sat- 
rday  from  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  spent  the 
lminer. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  and  Miss  Ethel 
rocker  will  leave  shortly  for  Paris,  where  they 
ave  taken  an  apartment  on  the  Place  des  Etats- 
'nis. 

Miss  Harriett  Alexander  has  returned  to  Paris, 
iter  a  visit  of  several  weeks  at  Chantilly,  where 
le  was  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Trevor  Park. 

Mrs.  Amy  Talbot  and  Miss  Amalita  Talbot, 
ho  have  been  abroad  for  several  months,  will 
til    for   home    October    1. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Pike  have  been  spending 
irt  of  the  week  at  the  Simpson  home  on  Pacific 

venue,  prior  to  their  departure  for  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alden  Anderson  have  gone  to 
anta    Barbara,    where   they    will    spend    a    month. 

Mrs.     George    Cameron    will    leave    shortly     for 

ew  York,  where  she  will  meet  her  parents,  Mr. 
id  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young,  and  her  sister,  Miss 
athleen  de  Young,  on  their  return  from  Eu- 
>pe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lewis  are  enjoying  the 
leasures   of  a   visit   to   Yellowstone   Park. 

Mrs.    William    Wheeler    has    gone    south    to    her 


country    home    near    San    Diego,    where    she    will 
spend    about   a    month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  de  Bolt  (formerly  Miss 
Elizabeth  Rowan)  have  been  spending  a  week 
here   from   their  home  at  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanson  Smythc,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
I.  R.  D.  Grubb,  and  Mr.  Hanson  Grubb  are 
spending   the    week   at    Lake   Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullen  are  enjoying 
a  motor  trip  to  Lake  Tahoe  and  the  surrounding 
country. 

Mrs.  Walter  Hobart,  who  spent  the  summer 
months  in  Italy,  will  pass  the  winter  in  Paris. 

Mrs.  Walter  Macfarlane  of  Honolulu,  a  sister 
of  Princess  Kawananakoa,  is  expected  here  shortly 
to    spend   part   of  the   winter. 

Miss  Jennie  Lee  has  been  the  guest  for  several 
days  of  Mrs.  John  McNear  of  Port  Costa. 

Miss  Emily  Johnson,  who  has  been  in  Paris  for 
the  past  year  studying  music,  will  return  to  her 
home   here  before  the   Christmas    holidays. 

Mrs.  I.  Laurence  Pool  and  Mrs.  George  W. 
Gibbs  have  returned  to  San  Francisco,  after  a 
sojourn  at  the  Peninsula  Hotel  at  San   Mateo. 

Miss  Cornelia  Kempff  has  been  visiting  friends 
in  town  for  the  past  week,  but  will  return  in  a 
few  days  to  her  home  at  Mare  Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Conwall  have  been  enjoy- 
ing   a    visit    at    Lake    Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  de  Sabla,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clement  Tobin,  and  Miss  Vera  de  Sabla  left 
Monday  for  British  Columbia,  where  they  will 
visit     relatives     and     friends. 

Miss  Ernestine  McNear  is  expected  to  return 
from  Europe  next  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Bently  spent  the  week 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee  at  Del  Monte. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Boardman  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ferdinand  Stephenson  are  touring  through 
the  Northwest.  At  present  the  party  is  at  Eanf. 
Miss  Marian  Wise,  who  has  been  visiting  Miss 
Ethel  Crocker  at  her  home,  New  Place,  for  several 
weeks,  left  Saturday  with  Mrs.  Frederick  Beaver 
and  traveled  with  her  as  far  as  Reno,  where  she 
joined    her    aunt,    Mrs.    Francis    Newlands. 

Miss  Margery  Knight  is  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Robert  Knight  since  her  return  from  Manila. 
She  will  leave  for  her  home  in  Rochester,  New 
York,   next  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  F.  Baldwin  arrived  from 
Honolulu  this  week,  and  are  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel   for   a  short  stay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries,  Miss  Dorothy  K. 
Fries,  and  Mr.  Frank  H.  Fries  are  again  perma- 
nently settled  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  after  an 
absence  abroad  of  nine  months.  Miss  Lucie  Seller 
has  come  with  them  as  their  guest. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Meyerfeld  and  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Schloss,  who  have  been  touring  Europe  the 
past  four  months,  arrived  Monday  evening  and 
are  again  at  their  residence,  1809  California 
Street. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Del  Monte  were  Cap- 
tain and  Mrs.  Charles  King,  Pasadena;  Mr. 
George  von  Ache,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Edwin  Topham,  Mr.  J.  W.  Adams,  Mr.  F.  A. 
Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  V.  Kellogg,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

San  Francisco  arrivals  at  Hotel  del  Coronado, 
Coronado  Beach,  during  the  week  included  Mr.  J. 
C.  Feige,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  C.  Skaife,  Miss 
Lola  Scharenberg,  Mr.  Bruce  Fair,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Rogers  (Oakland),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
F.  Heastand,  Mr.  A.  H.  Otte,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Copelin,    Mr,    D.    W.    King,    Mr.    R.   Knighton. 


Striking  grave-diggers  in  the  cemetery  of 
Pere  la  Chaise  recently  called  attention  to 
the  largest  of  Paris  burial  grounds  and  one 
that  is  said  to  harbor  more  celebrities  than 
any  other  cemetery  in  the  world.  Few  of  the 
tombs,  however,  possess  much  artistic  merit. 
"Weight  is  their  chief  peculiarity,"  writes 
Augustus  Hare,  "and  all  the  monuments  look 
as  if  each  family  had  tried  to  pile  up  as  much 
marble  as  possible  upon  their  deceased  rela- 
tives." To  foreign  visitors  the  offerings  on 
some  of  the  graves  constitute  the  most  inter- 
esting feature.  Children's  graves  are  often 
strewn  with  fruit  and  sweets,  and  those  of 
adults  with  more  substantial  food.  Bottles 
of  wine  are  also  seen,  and  one  bereaved  par- 
ent leaves  a  potato  salad  on  his  son's  tomb- 
stone every  Sunday. 


"New  Orleans"  has  been  inscribed  thou- 
sands of  times  upon  hotel  registers  through- 
out the  country  as  the  address  of  travelers, 
but  it  is  to  vanish  for  a  period  of  four 
years.  During  that  time  New  Orleans  is  to 
have  a  new  name.  Its  first  appearance  in 
Chicago  was  reported  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
W.  Feingold  registered  at  the  Congress  Hotel 
and  after  their  names  neatly  stamped  with 
a  rubber  pad  "Logical  Point,  1915."  Their 
explanation  was  that  New  Orleans  wants  the 
Panama  Canal  Exposition  to  be  held  there 
and  loyal  residents  traveling  over  the  country 
are  taking  the  rubber  stamps  with  them  as 
an  advertising  scheme.  New  Orleans  is  now 
"Logical   Point." 


At  the  recent  Newport  Horse  Show,  one 
of  the  first  animals  to  be  led  into  the  ring 
was  billed  as  "Mary  Garden"  (remarks  the 
Musical  Courier).  It  was  a  magnificent  steed, 
barebacked,  of  course,  and  wearing  only  little 
blue  ribbons  on  its  mane. 

*•+- 

Policeman — Hi !  What  are  you  doing  up 
that  ladder?  Husband  (returning  late) — 
Hush!  I'm  only  seeing  if  my  wife  is  already 
asleep. — Fliegende  Blatter. 


Geo.  Haas  &  Sons'  Candies. 
The  result  of  thirty  years  of  experience 
and  well-applied  effort — an  unexcelled  product. 
Four  stores :  Phelan  Building,  Fillmore  at 
Ellis,  Van  Ness  at  Sutter,  and  28  Market 
Street,  near  Ferry. 


Karlsbad  Scenes  and  Changes. 

In  a  letter  to  London  Sketch  from  the 
famous  German  health  resort  the  writer  pic- 
tures some  familiar  scenes  with  new  zest, 
and  adds  a  pleasing  reminiscence: 

"The  one  unfailing  subject  of  conversation 
this  year  at  Karlsbad  is  the  all-round  rise 
in  prices.  There  has  been  a  general  advance, 
not  only  in  the  prices  of  rooms  at  the  fash- 
ionable hotels,  but  in  the  rates  charged  at 
the  more  modest  lodging-houses.  For  the 
same  two  rooms  I  occupy  this  year,  and  for 
which  I  pay  seventy  kronen  a  week,  I  paid 
but  forty  kronen  in  1896.  When  I  first 
visited  Karlsbad  the  usual  fee  asked  by  all 
the  doctors  for  the  care  of  a  patient  during 
the  three  weeks  of  his  'cure'  was  the  equiva- 
lent of  three  guineas.  Now  some  of  the 
doctors  ask  'two  guineas'  for  a  single  visit. 
The  usual  fee,  however,  for  a  man  who  goes 
to  see  his  doctor  instead  of  asking  his  doctor 
to  visit  him,  is  twenty  kronen  for  the  first 
consultation  and  ten  for  every  subsequent 
one — a  crown  being  the  equivalent  of  a  franc. 
If  one  is  content  to  dine  at  the  modest  res- 
taurants in  the  town,  one  still  obtains  a  won- 
derful meal  for  three  kronen,  but  the  a  la 
carte  prices  at  the  fashionable  restaurants 
are  now  at  Parisian  level.  Only  the  price 
of  the  roses  remains  the  same.  I  used  to 
give  twopence  for  a  rosebud  every  morning 
twenty  years  ago,  and  I  pay  the  same  price 
now. 

"The  flower  market  at  Karlsbad  is  a  beauti- 
ful sight,  and  of  a  morning  the  scent  of  the 
roses  perfumes  all  the  lower  portion  of  the 
town,  where  the  steamy  little  river  flows  past 
hospitals  and  bathhouses  and  the  little  stadt- 
park.  One  picturesque  feature  of  the  town 
which  is  disappearing  is  the  gathering  of  a 
morning  of  the  Polish  Jews,  clad  in  their  dis- 
tinctive national  garments.  Hard  by  the 
stalls  where  the  roses  are  sold,  the  elders  of 
the  synagogues  used  to  sit,  fine  old  fellows, 
in  gaberdines  and  silk  caps,  with  flowing 
beards  and  two  long  curls  which  hung  one  in 
front  of  each  ear.  The  women-folk  of  these 
picturesque  Hebrews  also  wore  a  distinctive 
handsome  costume  and  much  heavy  gold  jew- 
elry. The  Jews  still  crowd  to  the  Jewish 
capital,  which  is  one  of  the  flourishing  chari- 
ties of  the  town,  but  a  round  felt  hat  has 
replaced  the  silk  cap,  the  men's  curls  are 
gradually  disappearing,  and  a  long  black 
great-coat  has  taken  the  place  of  the  gaber- 
dine. The  Polish  Jewesses  now  resemble  the 
other  ladies  of  their  faith  all  the  world  over. 
This  merging  of  individuality  has  deprived 
the  Karlsbad  of  today  of  some  of  its  pictur- 
esqueness. 

"The  great  Catholic  cathedral-church  of 
Karlsbad  lies  deep  in  the  valley,  but  on  one 
of  the  hills  which  border  the  vale  of  healing 
the  gilded  domes  of  the  Russian  church  and 
the  spire  of  the  English  one  are  very  promi- 
nent features.  The  English  church  is,  at  the 
present  time,  sadly  in  need  of  restoration, 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  who  pro- 
pose to  raise  funds  for  this  object  are  con- 
fronted by  many  difficulties.  The  church  is, 
to  all  appearance,  a  most  solid  edifice,  stone 
below  and  brick  above,  and  it  was  thought 
that  a  few  hundred  pounds  would  suffice  to 
pay  for  all  necessary  alterations  and  repairs  ; 
but  when  a  competent  architect  had  examined 
the  building  he  reported  that  the  necessary 
work  would  cost  thousands  and  not  hundreds 
of  pounds.  Many  rich  people  of  the  Church 
of  England  go  yearly  to  Karlsbad,  but  they 
are  birds  of  passage  only,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  interest  them  in  the  church  of  a  town 
where  they  only  stay  for  three  weeks.  Such 
a  slice  of  good  fortune  as  came  to  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  first  building  fund  for  the 
church  at  Karlsbad  would  be  very  welcome 
now. 

"When,  in  the  'seventies,  the  project  of 
building  an  Anglo-American  church  in  Karls- 
bad first  took  definite  form,  the  chaplain  of 
the  time,  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  subscrip- 
tions, called  for  volunteers  to  form  a  choir 
and  to  organize  a  concert.  Willing  helpers 
came  forward,  and  the  chaplain  had  a  suf- 
ficiency of  names  for  his  concert  when  a  quiet 
little  lady  in  brown  called  on  him  and  offered 
to  sing.  The  chaplain  explained  to  her  that 
his  list  was.  already  a  superabundant  one,  but 
that  if  she  would  kindly  give  him  her  name, 
he  would  remember  it  should  a  vacancy  oc- 
cur. The  quiet  little  lady  said  that,  when  she 
used  to  sing  professionally,  her  name  was 
Jenny  Lind,  and  the  chaplain  nearly  fell  off 
his  chair  with  astonishment  and  gratitude. 
A  Jenny  Lind  concert  to  aid  the  church  was 
advertised,  and  the  great  room  of  the  Kursaal 
was  packed  to  its  fullest  extent,  a  vast  crowd, 
for  which  there  was  no  room,  standing  out- 
side the  building,  hoping  to  hear,  through  the 
open  windows,  the  sound  of  the  great  prima 
donna's  voice.  A  lady  who,  had  she  been 
an  Anglican,  might  have  done  for  the  Eng- 
lish church  of  today  what  Jenny  Lind  did 
many  years  ago,  Mine.  Adelina  Patti,  has 
been  in  Karlsbad  this  summer;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, she  belongs  to  another  division  of  the 
great  Christian  church. 

"Karlsbad  is  beginning  to  empty,  and  the 
sound  which  heralds  the  close  of  the  season 
— the  beating  of  the  mattresses  before  they 
are  put  away  for  the  winter — is  already  mak- 
ing itself  heard.  The  Emperor  of  Austria's 
birthday    marks    the    commencement     of     the 


final  month  of  the  Karlsbad  season,  and  on 
that  day  the  tradesmen  of  the  town  and 
their  families  begin  to  drink  the  waters,  tak- 
ing their  three  weeks'  'cure'  before  going 
back  to  Prague  or  Vienna.  The  fourth  week 
is  occupied  in  packing  up  their  goods,  and  by 
the  middle  of  September  Karlsbad  seems  to 
shrivel  up  into  a  dull  little  provincial  town." 


Dick  Stone,  conceded  the  finest  bulldog  in 
the  world,  and  for  which  his  owner,  Walter 
Jeffries,  refused  $60,000  only  a  few  weeks 
ago,  died  in  London  a  few  days  ago.  He 
was  a  grandson  of  Rodney  Stone,  for  which 
Richard  Croker  was  reported  to  have  paid 
$50,000,  and  was  the  dog  which  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  mostly  used  to  create  the  famous 
battleship   strain. 


William  Burress,  the  comedian,  is  the 
principal  figure  in  Oliver  Herford's  new 
adaptation  from  the  French,  "Con  &  Co." 
The  piece  was  produced  a  few  dayS  ago  in 
Washington. 


Berkeley  Consultation  Hours,  Saturday 
1:30  to  4:30  and  by  appointment 

Dr.  Albert  A.  Solley 

Practice  limited  to  Straightening  Teeth 

135  Stockton  St.  (S.  F.) 

Doughs  1491 


2446  Cbanning  Way  (Bkly) 
Berkeley  17 


Investment  Oil  Company 

Notice  of  Stockholders'  Meeting 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  pursuant  to  a  war- 
rant dated  September  20th,  1910,  duly  issued  by 
Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  Justice  of  the  Peace  of 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of 
California,  under  and  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Section  311  of  the  Civil  Code  of  said  State, 
the  undersigned  has  called,  and  does  hereby  call, 
a  meeting  of  the  INVESTMENT  OIL  COM- 
PANY, a  corporation,  and  of  the  stockholders 
thereof,  to  be  held  on  Monday,  the  10th  day  of 
October,  1910,  at  the  hour  of  two  o'clock  p.  m., 
at  the  office  of  the  undersigned,  No.  216  Pine 
Street,  in  said  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Board  of  Directors 
of  said  corporation,  and  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  be  brought  before  the  said 
meeting. 

Dated,    September    20th,    1910. 

DANIEL  MEYER. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION     SQUARE 


The  farthest 
advance  of 
science  in 
service 


Under  the  management  of  James  Woods 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

Most  Delightful  Climate  oo   Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Summer  rates  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 

from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 

Coast  S.  S.  Co.  steamers. 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other   outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,  for  fishing.     Boating 
and    Bathing   are   the   very   best.      Send  •  for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN   ROSS,   Manager, 

Coronado   Beach,   Cat. 

Or  see  H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;  Main  3917. 


Byron 

Hot  Springs 

One  of  the  world's  most  curative  springs, 
2y3  hours  from  San  Francisco:  one  ot  Cali- 
fornia's best  hotels  and  a  delightful  place  for 
rest  and  recreation.  See  Southern  Pacific  In- 
formation Bureau,  James  Flood  Building,  any 
S.  P.  Agent,  or  Peck-Judab,  789  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco,  or  553  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, or  address  manager,  Byron  Hot  Springs. 
California. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Will  ye  loan  me  yer  bike,  Jimraie?"  "I 
dassent  loan  it  to  ye,  'cos  it  aint  mine,  but 
I  g^iess  maybe  it'd  be  all  rifiht  to  rent  it  to 
ye." — Life. 

"Tben  you  think  you  won  no  permanent 
place  in  her  heart?"  "I'm  just  a  notch  on 
her  parasol  handle;  that's  all." — Louisville 
Courier- Journal. 

"That's  queer."  "What  is?"  "Eighteen 
people  waited  on  me  and  urged  me  to  run  for 
office  this  year,  and  only  eleven  voted  for 
me." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Father — Politeness  costs  nothing,  sir.  Son 
— I  don't  know,  dad .  Try  putting  'Your 
obedient  servant'  on  the  bottom  of  a  tele- 
gram."— Boston    Transcript. 

"Well,  I  think  the  doctor  is  about  through 
with  me.  Told  me  my  ailment  is  practically 
cured."  "What  did  you  have?"  "Two  hun- 
dred  dollars,   originally." — Pittsburg  Post. 

Mrs.  X — Do  you  intend  to  stay  away  long 
this  summer?  Mrs.  Y — I  don't  know  just 
how  long.  I  shall  stay  $500  at  the  seaside 
and  $300  at  the  mountains. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"The  course  of  true  love  doesn't  always 
run  smooth,"  sighed  the  young  widow. 
"That's  right,"  rejoined  the  old  bachelor. 
"Sometimes  it  ends  in  marriage." — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Dick — I  know  a  girl  who  accepts  rings 
from  men  she  doesn't  know.  Clara — I  don't 
believe  it.  How  could  she?  Dick — Why,  she 
has  to,  you  know ;  she's  a  telephone  girl. — 
Boston  Courier. 

"I  hear  that  young  Spendit  is  going  the 
pace  that  kills."  "Yes.  He  only  got  his 
racing  automobile  last  month,  and  already 
he  has  been  indicted  for  homicide." — Balti- 
more American. 

"Why  did  you  tell  me  you  were  working 
your  way  through  college?"  "I  am."  "But 
nobody  seems  to  know  about  it."  "Certainly 
not ;  my  work  consists  of  getting  money  from 
dad." — Buffalo  Express. 

"Is  your  suburb  healthful?"  "No,  old 
chap,    it    aint.      My    wife   lost    her   voice    as 

soon     as     we     moved     out     here,     and " 

"What's  the  price  of  the  lot  next  to  yours?" 
— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Morrison — I  bet  the  man  who  ran  his  au- 
tomobile over  Snodgrass  is  sorry.  Harrison 
— Why  do  you  think  so?  Morrison — Snod- 
grass was  wearing  a  scarfpin  that  punctured 
the  fellow's  tire. — Chicago  News. 

The  Passenger — Your  charge  is  exorbitant. 
I  refuse  to  pay  it.  The  Taxicabby — If  you 
don't  pay  it  I'll  take  you  to  the  police  station. 
The  Passenger — That  suits  me.  I  am  the 
police  court  prosecutor. — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

"Well,  J&Iissus  Mulcahey,  Oi  see  be  the  pa- 
pers Danny's  been  discharged  from  the  pini- 
tinchery,"  observed  Mrs.  O'Hooligan.  "Yiss," 
sighed  Mrs.  Mulcahey.  "Danny  niver  could 
hould  anny  koind  of  a  job." — Harper's 
Weekly. 

Young  Wife  (tn  a  passion) — I'm  going 
home  to  my  mother !  Husband  (calmly) — 
Very  good ;  here's  money  for  your  railway 
fare.  Wife  (after  counting  it) — But  that  isn't 
enough  for  a  return  ticket. — Every  Woman's 
Magazine. 

Lady  Exhibitor  (at  close  of  baby  shoiu) — 
But  good  gracious !  This  is  not  my  baby, 
sir  !  Check-Taker — Very  sorry,  madam  ;  it's 
the  last  left.  The  checks  got  mixed  up  some- 
how. But  I'll  take  care  it  shan't  occur  again. 
— Boston  Herald. 

"Oh,  my !"  exclaimed  the  excited  woman 
who  had  mislaid  her  husband.  "I'm  looking 
for  a  small  man  with  one  eye."  "Well, 
ma'am,"  replied  the  polite  shopwalker,  "if 
he's  a  very  small  man,  maybe  you'd  better 
use  both  eyes." — Tit-Bits. 

"Pshaw !"  scornfully  ejaculated  the  fond 
mother.  "What  do  you  know  about  babies  ?" 
"Very  little,"  humbly  acknowledged  the 
bachelor  who  had  ventured  an  opinion,  "ex- 
cept that  some  years  ago  I  had  considerable 
practice  at  being  one." — Puck. 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Pasay,  "I  found  a  very 
nice  boarding-house  today,  but  the  only  room 
they  had  to  offer  me  had  a  folding  bed  in  it, 
and  I  detest  those  things."  "Of  course,"  re- 
marked Miss  Pert,  "one  can  never  hope  to 
find  a  man  under  a  folding  bed." — Catholic 
Standard  and  Times. 

"You  don't  seem  anxious  to  meet  this  mil- 
lionaire." "I  met  a  millionaire  here  last  sea- 
son," explained  the  summer  girl,  "and  he 
wouldn't  even  buy  an  ice-cream  cone.  Could 
you  introduce  me  to  some  young  chap  who 
hrs  come  to  the  beach  with  $200  saved  up  ?" 
-  -Kansas  City  Journal. 

"Now,"  said  the  architect,  who  was  putting 
ae  finishing  touches  upon  Mr.  Nurich's  resi- 
dence,   "what    color    do    you    prefer    for    the 
j.irlor  decorations?"     "Oh!  they've  got  to  be 
red,"   replied   Nurich,     "My   wife's   got  a  red 


plush  photograph  album  that  always  sets  on 
the  parlor  table." — Catholic  Standard  and 
Times. 

Ferrold — I  can't  get  any  speed  out  of  that 
motor-car  you  sold  me.  You  told  me  you 
had  been  arrested  six  times  in  it.  Hobart — 
So  I  was,  old  chap  ;  for  obstructing  the  high- 
way.— Tit-Bits. 

"How  was  the  day's  fishing?"  "A  failure." 
"Didn't  the  fish  bite?"  "There  were  plenty  of 
fish,  but  Jim  Culver  dropped  our  only  flask 
in  a  ten-foot  pool  and  then  we  all  came  away." 
— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Scribbler — I  understand  your  wife  is  of 
great  value  to  you  in  your  work ;  I  had  no 
idea  she  was  literary.  Scrawler — She  isn't, 
but  she  never  attempts  to  straighten  out  my 
desk. — Philadelphia  Record. 

Mrs.  Neighbors — They  tell  me  your  son  is 
in  the  college  football  eleven  ?  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop — Yes,  indeed  !  Mrs.  Neighbors — Do  you 
know  what  position  he  plays  ?  Mrs.  Malaprop 
I  aint  sure,  but  I  think  he's  one  of  the  draw- 
backs.— Chicago  Nezvs. 

"I  thought  you  said  this  bathing  suit  was 
in  fast  colors,"  said  Binks  indignantly  to  the 
bathing  master  of  whom  he  had  bought  his 
dollar  suit  that  morning.  "Yes,  sir,  that's 
what  I  said,"  returned  the  bathing  master. 
"Well,    every   blessed   stripe    on   the   blooming 


thing  has  come  off  on  my  back,"  retorted 
Binks.  "Ah,  but  wait  until  you  try  to  get 
'em  off  your  back,"  smiled  the  bathing  master 
suavely.    "Then  you'll  see." — Harper's  Weekly. 

The  Mistress — Bridget,  I  must  object  to 
your  having  a  new  beau  every  night.  The 
Cook — Thin  buy  betther  food  !  One'll  niver 
come  again  wance  he's  tackled  what  I  have 
t'  serve  him  ! — Cleveland  Leader. 

"That  man  doesn't  own  an  auto  and  has  no 
chance  of  ever  buying  one."  "What  makes 
you  say  that?"  "It's  easy  to  tell.  Didn't  you 
see  how  heartily  he  laughed  when  he  saw  his 
friend's  auto  stalled  in  the  mud?" — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

"Why  do  you  watch  the  baseball  bulletins 
so  carefully  ?"  asked  one  woman.  "My  hus- 
band is  an  enthusiast  over  the  game,"  replied 
the  other.  "I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  dis- 
cuss household  or  millinery  expenses  with 
him  except  on  days  when  the  home  team 
wins." — Washington  Star. 

"Waiter,"  grumbled  a  customer,  "I  should 
like  to  know  the  meaning  of  this.  Yesterday 
I  was  served  with  a  portion  of  pudding  twice 
this  size."  "Indeed,  sir!"  rejoined  the  waiter. 
"Where  did  you  sit  ?"  "By  the  window." 
"Oh,  that  accounts  for  it.  We  always  give 
people  by  the  window  large  portions.  It's  an 
'  advertisement!" — Tit-Bits. 


THE  WAY  OUT  of  a  SOCIAL  DILEMMA 


GETTING  a  fourth  hand  for  "bridge" 
is   only  one  of    a   thousand   social 

uses  of  the  Telephone,  and  Telephone 
Service  promotes  sociability  and  good  fellow- 
ship because  it  brings  neighbors  closer  together. 
Your  friends  all  live  within  talking  distance. 

It  is  the  same  with  your  out  -  of  -  town 
friends  —  the  universal  service  of  the  Bell 
System  makes  them  your  neighbors,  too.  Your 
voice  can  reach  all  by  means  of  the  Bell  Long 
Distance  Service. 


The  Pacific  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 


JUST  A  LITTLE  BETTER 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
"OVERLAND  LIMITED" 


Southern  Pacific  -  Union  Pacific 

TICKET  OFFICES 

Flood  Building  42  Powell  St 

Market  St.  Ferry  Depot 

Broadway  and  13th  St.,  Oakland 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL    S.'   S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Chiyo    Maru    I 

Thursday,  Oct.   6,    1910,  at  5  p.  m. 

S.  S.  Tenyo    Maru Tuesday,    Nov.    1,1910 

S.  S.  Nippon  Maru Tuesday,  Nov.  22,  1910(j) 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  piers,  Nos. 
42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on    day   of   sailing. 

Round-trip   tickets  at   reduced   rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  240 
James  Flood  Building.         W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant   General    Manager. 


JAPAN 


YOU  SHOULD 
VISIT 

in  Chrysanthemum  time  and  when  the  hills  are 

clothed  in  all  the  glories  of  the  Golden  Maples. 

We  have  arranged  for  a 

SPECIAL  FALL  TOUR 

Leaving  San  Francisco 

OCTOBER  FOURTH 

Visiting  also  Manila,  Hongkong,  and 
Shanghai.  A  tour  o[  tt^OES 
88  day.  for      -      -      -     *P  *  ^° 

Which  covert  all  expenses,  and  everything  the  best.     Only 
a  limited  number  taken.      Not  a  crowd,  just  t 
few.     Let  us  send  you  a  prospectus. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

689  Market  St..  S.  F. 


MUIR    WOODS 

OR 

MT.  TAMALPAIS 

VIA   SAUSALITO  FERRY 

FOOT  OF    MARKET  STREET 


Round  Trip  from  San  Francisco,  $1.90 


Li. San  Francisco 

Li.  Hair  Wools 

Lf.  famaloiis 

Weekday 

Sunday 

Weekday 

Sunday 

Weekday 

Sunday 

9:45a 

1:45p 

*  4:45p 

8:15a 

9:15> 
9:45a 
10:45a 
11:45a 

1:45P 
2:45p 

4:15p 

t7:20a 
l:40p 

52:40p 
4:20p 

0To  ML. 

11:00a 
11:45a 
1 2:5  Op 
2:40p 
3:50p 
5:20p 
6:40p 
Taraajp 

7:20a 

1:40p 

4:14p 

a  9:60p 

aisonly 

^10. 10a 
11:15a 
12:40p 
2:32p 
3:45p 
5:1  Op 
6:40p 

•To  MuirSat.only.     jMon.only.  a  Sat. on! v.   ^Muironly. 

Ticket  Offices— SausJito  Ferry  and  S74  Market 

General  Office— Mill  Valley,  California 

"Tavern  of  Tamalpals"  and  "Hair  Iqd"  art  always  opts  for  pests 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

Goodyear  "Hippo"  Hose 

The   best   and   strongest   Garden    Hose. 

Guaranteed  to   stand  700   lbs.   pressure. 

Try  it  and  be  convinced 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE,  President 
589,  591,  593  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,  Business  Men  and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S  PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  392.  88  First  Street 
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Price  Ten  Cents 
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The  Secret  of  Municipal  Vitality. 

In  ten  years  Detroit,  Michigan,  has  grown  from  the 

I  rteenth  to  the  eighth  place  in  the  relative  importance 

i  American  cities.     Various  theories  are  advanced  to 

<  plain  the  gain  of  Detroit  over  Milwaukee,  Buffalo, 

-I.  Louis,  and  other  communities.     Its  natural   condi- 

1ns  are  in  no  wise  better;  its  relation  to  commercial 

•  annels    is   not    more    important.     The   truth    is   that 

|  Jtroit  has  had  for  ten  years  a  notably  efficient  munici- 

|jl  government.     The   movement   started   by   the   late 

■liyor  Pingree  has  been  consistently  sustained.     Manu 

i:tures   have   come   to    Detroit,    and   largely   on   this 

-•:ount.     Capital   has  been   safe   there.     Labor  condi- 

ns    have    been    fairly    adjusted.     Social    conditions 

ve  been  decent  and  secure.     All  this  accounts  for  the 

icentration  in   and  about  Detroit  of  automobile  and 

ler  large  manufacturing  interests.     And  by  the  same 

:en,  absence  of  all  these  conditions  explains  why  San 

j  ancisco  instead  of  going  ahead  in  an  industrial  sense 

-i  conspicuously  losing  ground.     Capital  will  not  ven- 


ture where  it  is  subject  to  the  hazards  of  bad  politics, 
arbitrary  labor  control,  and  the  ten  thousand  forms  of 
social  disturbance  which  rest  upon  these  conditions. 


The  Panama-Pacific  Project. 

San  Francisco's  campaign  for  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  has  reached  a  stage  where  a  supreme  effort 
is  required  to  turn  a  bright  dream  into  a  reality.  And 
perhaps  it  may  stimulate  public  interest  to  run  over 
the  facts  and  considerations,  as  they  illustrate  the 
necessity  for  earnest  and  cooperative  action. 

The  idea  of  a  world's  fair  in  San  Francisco  is  not 
new.  It  came  originally  in  the  form  of  a  sug- 
gestion that  it  was  due  on  the  part  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  the  chief  city  of  the  Pacific  American  States, 
that  it  should  in  some  signal  manner  celebrate  the 
completion  of  a  great  work  calculated  to  revolutionize 
the  Pacific  world — to  carry  forward  to  the  point  of 
universal  justification  Mr.  Seward's  prophecy  that 
this  western  ocean  is  destined  to  be  the  theatre  of 
great  events.  It  was  immediately  ;;fter  the  St.  Louis 
exposition  of  1903  that  this  idea  was  first  presented, 
and  it  will  be  recalled  that  it  met  with  instant 
approval  on  the  part  of  leading  citizens,  attested 
by  the  formal  concurrence  of  civic  and  commercial 
bodies.  The  conception  had  ripened  into  a  plan  prior 
to  the  disaster  of  1906,  a  plan  so  concretely  developed 
as  already  to  have  invited  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  State  legislature.  We  review  this  history  because 
it  is  not  without  its  bearing  upon  a  later  project  for 
a  fair  at  San  Diego  in  1915  in  exploitation  of  the  com- 
pleted Panama  Canal,  and  the  still  more  recent  appear- 
ance of  New  Orleans  as  a  competitor  with  San  Fran- 
cisco for  exposition  privileges  and  honors. 


The  first  and  largest  motive  for  the  exposition 
project  rests,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  upon  the 
sentimental  necessity  for  emphasizing  an  event  of 
great  importance.  This  motive  is  natural  in  the 
world's  progress;. it  springs  from  the  same  impulse 
which  prompts  the  celebration  of  victorious  achieve 
ments,  and  which  universally  marks  great  occasions 
by  ceremonies  expressive  of  joy  and  congratulation. 
The  obligation  of  San  Francisco  in  the  matter  has 
seemed  imperative,  as  the  city  most  immediately  and 
directly  interested — as  the  city,  indeed,  which  tradi 
tionally  and  almost  exclusively  stands  throughout  the 
world  as  the  representative  of  the  American  interest 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  But  there  are  other  considera 
tions.  California  is  still  relatively  a  new  country  with 
the  needs  of  a  new  country.  We  have  recognized  this 
year  after  year  in  our  efforts  to  exhibit  to  the  world 
the  potentiality  and  the  charm  of  our  resources  and 
the  need  for  men  and  means  to  carry  forward  their 
development.  It  has  been  a  fixed  policy  of  the  State 
to  expend  considerable  sums  in  one  way  or  another 
in  enterprises  of  exploitation ;  and  it  has  seemed  to 
leading  men  among  us  that  here  in  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  an  achievement  of  world-wide 
significance  in  its  relation  to  commerce  and  progress. 
and  at  the  same  time  an  achievement  to  which  we  stand 
peculiarly  related,  we  have  an  occasion  for  doing  by 
wholesale  what  we  have  been  doing  by  piecemeal. 
There  has,  too,  been  a  natural  wish  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  to  what  has  been  done  with  a  prac- 
tically untouched  country  in  a  single  generation  by 
American  enterprise,  aided  by  the  facilities  with  which 
science  and  invention  have  endowed  modern  life.  More 
recently  there  has  been  another  motive — one  which 
though  entirely  local  to  San  Francisco  and  California 
may  still  be  presented  without  apology.  Our  city, 
since  this  celebration  was  first  proposed,  has  suffered 
a  disaster  unmatched  in  the  world's  history.  In  one 
way  or  another  this  great  incident  cost  us  a  thousand 
millions  of  dollars.  We  have  not  allowed  grief  for  our 
losses  nor  the  impotence  which  so  often  comes  from 
loss     of     fortune     and     blasting    of    hopes     to     limit 


our  energies.  Do  we  seem  to  boast  in  saying  that  San 
Francisco  under  the  blight  of  disaster  took  heart  from 
misfortune,  girded  up  her  loins  and  went  at  the  busi- 
ness ot  reconstruction  with  an  energy  that  has  made 
a  new  mark  in  the  record  of  human  courage  and 
achievement?  Having  done  what  we  have  done,  hav- 
ing substituted  for  a  wilderness  of  desolation  and 
broken  walls  a  city  nobler  and  fairer  than  that  which 
was  taken  from  us,  it  is  neither  unnatural  nor  unrea- 
sonable, nor  beyond  the  calculations  of  a  worthy  pride, 
that  we  should  wish  to  show  to  the  world  our  beautiful 
and  splendid  new  San  Francisco. 


It  is  with  no  wish  to  speak  in  criticism  of  another 
community  that  we  voice  San  Francisco's  profound 
surprise  that  Xew  Orleans  at  the. late  day  of  her  entry 
into  the  competition  should  have  presented  herself  as 
a  candidate  for  exposition  privileges.  It  has  seemed 
to  us  that  all  the  proprieties,  all  the  considerations  of 
reasjn  and  sentiment,  have  been  with  us.  In  our  view 
the  official  celebration  of  the  completed  Panama  Canal 
in  any  other  city  than  San  Francisco  would  be  a  thing 
out  of  reason,  out  of  place.  No  special  suggestion, 
historical,  sentimental,  or  otherwise,  points  to  New 
Orleans.  Every  suggestion — every  argument — points 
to  San  Francisco. 

It  is  an  imperative  necessity  that  an  exposition  inter- 
national in  its  pretensions  and  character  should  have 
the  indorsement  and  cooperation  of  the  government. 
Without  these  aids  it  is  useless  to  appeal  to  foreign 
countries  or  to  foreign  exhibitors.  San  Francisco  has 
asked  the  government  at  Washington  for  recogni- 
tion not  with  the  hope  of  financial  aid,  but  for  the 
moral  support  involved  in  official  recognition.  At  the 
threshold  of  the  national  capital  we  encountered  a  com- 
petitor in  New  Orleans.  The  government  was  em- 
barrassed and  sought  to  let  the  competition  work  out 
its  own  solution  partly  through  delay  and  partly  by  the 
imposition  of  conditions.  It  was  suggested  by  a  con- 
gressional committee  that  the  competing  cities  should 
make  a  showing  of  financial  competence  for  the  project 
in  view,  it  being  intimated  that  the  sum  of  $7,500,000 
ought  to  be  provided  as  a  guaranty  fund.  San  Fran- 
cisco's answer  to  this  demand  was  prompt  and  even 
dramatic.  She  raised  the  sum  of  $5,000,000  practically 
in  one  day  by  responsible  individual  subscriptions. 
Within  a  hundred  days  she  had  practically  raised  the 
entire  sum.  We  venture  to  declare  that  in  view  of 
all  the  circumstances  no  community  in  the  history  of 
the  world  has  ever  made  so  notable  a  contribution  in 
behalf  of  a  sentimental  obligation  and  a  legitimate 
pride.  The  answer  of  Xew  Orleans  to  the  demand  of 
Congress  was  certainly  less  notable.  She  raised 
$1,000,000  by  subscription.  She  has  further  submitted 
a  proposition  for  a  State  guaranty  to  the  extent  of 
$6,500,000,  but  as  yet  this  proposal  is  in  the  air.  The 
State  of  Louisiana  will,  however,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, assist  liberally.  In  addition  Texas  has  taken 
steps  for  a  liberal  grant  of  aid  to  Xew  Orleans,  and 
other  contiguous  States  will  undoubtedly  help  in  a  large 
way.  New  Orleans  will  have  the  backing  in  Congress 
of  the  whole  South,  and  she  will  have  a  further  power- 
ful support  from  the  several  railway  systems  with 
which   she  is  directly  connected. 


As  matters  stand  it  is  a  case  where  money  will  talk. 
Thee  is  need  for  us  in  our  appeal  to  Congress  to  stand 
in  a  strong  financial  position  ;  for  upon  this  point  the 
necessary  recognition  of  Congress  is  apparently  con- 
tingent. It  was  in  response  to  the  necessity  for  an 
overwhelming  show  of  financial  strength  that  ( rovernor 
Gillett  was  recently  induced,  quite  against  his  inclina- 
tion, to  assemble  the  State  legislature  in  special  session. 
The  State  legislature  could  not.  indeed,  owing  to  con- 
stitutional limitations,  levy  a  direct  tax  in  aid  oi 
exposition,  but  it  did  have  the  power  to  submit  a 
sition    to    the   voters   of   the    State   authorizing   such 
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tax.  One  result  of  the  special  session  was  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  authorizing  a  levy  of  five  mills  to  be 
collected  in  installments  over  a  period  of  four  years. 
Another  result  was  the  proposal  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  authorizing  San  Francisco  to  so  modify  her 
charter  that  she  might,  upon  vote  of  her  citizens,  au- 
thorize an  issue  of  bonds  in  aid  of  the  exposition  in  the 
sum  of  $5,000,000.  These  two  proposals  taken  together 
are  planned  to  yield  $10,000,000,  and  this  sum  added 
to  the  $7,500,000  already  individually  subscribed  will 
make  a  grand  total  of  $17,500,000. 

It  is  now  up  to  the  people  of  California  and  of  San 
Francisco  to  give  or  withhold  their  assent  to  these  pro- 
posals. And  there  is  no  need  to  say  what  the  response 
should  be.  The  dignity,  the  credit,  the  pride  "of  Cali- 
fornia are  involved  in  the  issue.  Large  as  are  the 
amounts  asked  for,  the  individual  demand  is  not  serious 
enough  to  justify  hesitation.  The  people  ought  and 
undoubtedly  they  will  by  practically  unanimous  voice 
provide  the  resource  for  this  great  project.  Even  un- 
der this  special  levy  the  State  rate  of  taxation  will  be 
lower  than  that  of  many  another  State.  California 
has  no  State  debt ;  and,  thanks  to  recent  careful  admin- 
istration of  her  affairs,  the  rate  even  with  this  addition 
will  be  lower  than  it  has  been  in  past  years.  Further- 
more, the  levy  is  a  comprehensive  one.  covering  every 
species  of  property.  There  are  no  exemptions  under 
any  scheme  of  adjustment  or  apportionment,  this  point 
having  been  specially  guarded  through  the  scrutiny  of 
Senator  Curtin. 

In  politics  and  in  ordinary  geographical  affairs  Cali- 
fornia is  not  free. from  factions,  but  when  it  comes  to 
a  matter  of  State  interest,  State  loyalty,  and  State 
pride,  there  are  no  divisions  among  us.  In  such  crises 
California  speaks  with  one  voice. 


The  Progress  of  Hadji  Kiram. 

Economics  have  done  for  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  what 
the  missionaries  could  not  achieve  and  what  the  United 
States  government  could  only  essay  by  stealth — they 
have  taught  him  that  polygamy  is  a  mistake.  Solomon, 
the  wisest  of  men,  concluded  after  a  larger  experience 
with  matrimony  than  even  Hadji  Kiram  has  suffered, 
that  all  is  vanity:  but  the  lord  of  the  Sulu  archipelago 
is  not  prepared  to  go  quite  so  far  as  that,  though  en- 
tirely sound  on  the  main  point.  Formerly,  that  is 
before  the  Americans  came  to  reform  him.  the  Sultan 
married  as  many  women  as  he  pleased,  or  whether  he 
pleased  them  or  not ;  and  then,  when  it  came  to  meeting 
expenses,  he  had  only  to  direct  the  pearl  fishers  of  his 
pelagic  kingdom  to  hand  over  a  few  more  bags  of 
gems.  Costumes  were  simple  then  and  the  brides  lived 
on  rice  and  fish.  When  Sulu  became  American,  how- 
ever, Hadji  Kiram  was  led  to  forego  his  pearl  privilege 
for  a  pension  of  $125  per  month.  Soon  after  this,  to 
make  matters  worse,  the  ladies  of  the  family  got  their 
first  glimpse  of  the  foreign  fashions.  The  latest  things 
in  hats  and  hose  came  in,  and  when  one  royal  wife 
insisted  on  a  promenade  in  a  picture  hat  and  clockwork 
stockings,  there  was  no  holding  the  rest  back.  The 
Sultan  made  the  familiar  complaint  about  the  higher 
cost  of  living,  but  it  did  him  no  good.  Womankind  is 
the  same  at  heart  in  Sulu  as  elsewhere :  and  the  result 
is  that  the  dusky  prince  has  convinced  himself  that 
if  marriage  is  not,  per  se,  a  failure,  multi-marriage 
assuredly  is.  It  showed  a  tie  that  binds  men  of  all 
races  when  he  said  the  other  day,  with  real  pathos 
in  his  voice:  "I  believe  it  is  best  now  to  have  but 
one  wife.  An  abundance  of  wives  makes  one  a  lot 
poorer  and  in  other  ways  causes  much  trouble."  And 
many  there  are  who  will  echo  the  refrain:     "It  does!" 

Having  reached  this  philosophic  Xirvana,  Hadji 
Kiram  shows  his  capacity  to  profit  by  all  its  lessons; 
for  instead  of  having  one  wife  to  support,  he  wants  to 
get  rid  of  her  and  obtain  another  who  will  support  him. 
Plainly  the  usages  of  society  have  not  been  lost  on 
this  provincial  satrap,  nor  need  he  feel  any  deficiencies 
of  standard  in  the  presence,  even,  of  European  aris- 
tocracy. An  American  wife  has  long  been  his  ambition, 
like  theirs ;  he  even  asked  Alice  Roosevelt  to  enter  his 
listless  harem  and  give  it  a  touch  of  the  strenuous  life, 
but  a  previous  engagement  prevented.  Xow  he  leaves 
the  harem  out  of  the  calculation — at  least  he  keeps  it 
out  of  sight — while  he  goes  about  searching  for  the 
American  woman  with  a  million.  Gossip  says  that  he 
.opes  to  find  her  in  California. 

Perhaps  he  may.     There  have  been  precedents  here, 

nd  while  no  California  title-seeker  has  yet  crossed  the 

Lolor  line,  there  have  been  instances  which  suggest  the 

praise  of  the  poor  negro  auntie  of  the  white  preacher 


who  had  sent  her  a  side  of  bacon,  that  though  his  skin 
may  be  white  his  heart  was  just  as  black  as  hers. 


Rout  of  the  "Old  Guard," 
The  breakdown  of  the  "Old  Guard"  in  Xew  York, 
while  dramatically  emphasized  by  proceedings  in  the 
Saratoga  convention  on  Tuesday,  is  far  from  being  an 
event  of  a  day  or  of  a  few  weeks.  Xor  is  it  the  vic- 
tory of  any  one  man.  The  Old  Guard  broke  itself 
down  through  the  degeneracies  of  its  political  practice, 
which  were  brought  to  conspicuous  public  notice  in  the 
administration  of  Governor  Odell.  Since  that  time  the 
Old  Guard  has  steadily  lost  ground.  The  most 
marked  decline  in  its  practical  powers  came  with  the 
retirement  of  the  Roosevelt  administration,  for  during 
that  administration  the  so-called  Federal  brigade,  made 
up  of  Federal  officeholders  in  Xew  York  State,  stood 
in  full  working  cooperation  with  the  machine.  Even 
now  most  of  the  conspicuous  members  of  the  Old 
Guard  are  or  were  holders  of  office  through  appoint- 
ment at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff was  made  chairman  of  the  State  committee  at  the 
behest  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  then  President.  Mr.  Barnes 
is  surveyor  of  the  Port  of  Albany,  appointed  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Merritt  was  appointed  postmaster 
at  Washington  and  collector  at  Xiagara  Falls  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  Mr.  O'Brien  was  made  collector  at  Pitts- 
burgh by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Hendricks  was  made 
superintendent  of  insurance  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  while  he 
(Roosevelt)  was  governor  of  Xew  York.  Mr.  Ward 
was  made  a  member  of  the  national  committee  with 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  approval  and  consent.  Mr.  Wads- 
worth  was  made  speaker  of  the  assembly  upon  the 
direct  advice  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  incident  tend- 
ing most  signally  to  weaken  the  hold  of  the  Old  Guard 
was  its  course  last  March  in  endeavoring  to  sustain 
State  Senator  Allds,  a  notorious  bribe-taker,  in  opposi- 
tion to  universal  moral  sentiment  headed  by  Governor 
Hughes.  Then  and  there  the  Old  Guard  dug  the  pit 
into  which  just  now  it  has  fallen.  Since  the  Allds 
incident,  more  than  six  months  ago.  the  Old  Guard 
has  not  had  a  ghost  of  a  chance  to  retain  its  old-time 
domination  of  Xew  York  Republican  politics. 

It  could  be  wished  that  the  inevitable  end  might  have 
come  about  through  less  sensational  circumstances — 
circumstances  in  themselves  less  of  a  shock  to  old- 
time  sensibilities,  circumstances  less  calculated  to 
weaken  the  party  at  the  polls.  The  spectacle  of 
an  ex-President  of  the  United  States  playing  a 
leading  part  in  a  hot  political  "scrap"  after  the 
manner  and  by  the  precise  methods  of  a  ward  boss, 
is  not  an  edifying  one.  It  is  impossible  to  think  of 
Washington,  or  Lincoln,  or  Grant,  or  Cleveland,  going 
into  such  a  fight,  boasting  that  he  would  "heat  'em  to  a 
frazzle."  And,  too,  it  was  wholly  unnecessary.  Presi- 
dent Taft  had  already  sealed  the  doom  of  the  disrepu- 
table Old  Guard  in  withholding  from  it  the  support 
of  the  national  administration.  Patronage  is  the  food 
upon  which  that  kind  of  politics  exists  and  without 
which  it  can  not  possibly  endure.  Therefore,  when 
President  Taft,  reversing  the  policy  of  his  predecessor, 
declined  to  cooperate  with  the  Old  Guard  he  knocked 
from  under  it  a  prop  essential  to  its  support.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  came  into  the  situation  in  time  to  jump  on 
board  the  band-wagon  and  seize  the  reins.  But  nobody 
knows  better  than  he  that,  left  to  his  own  devices,  he 
would  have  been  powerless :  nobody  knows  better  than 
he  that  the  victory,  in  the  limited  sense  that  it  is  a  per- 
sonal one,  belongs  not  to  him  but  to  Mr.  Taft.  Xor  is 
the  spectacle  of  an  ex-President  glorying  in  a  petty 
political  triumph  and  organizing  a  party  campaign  as  if 
the  party  were  his  personal  possession  a  pleasant  one. 
If  there  must  be  bosses  in  politics,  it  would  at  least  be 
seemly  to  exempt  from  service  in  this  connection  men 
who  have  carried  the  highest  official  honors  of  the  re- 
public. 

But  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  elected  to  make  himself  the 
active  and  practical  head  of  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion in  Xew  York  State.  He  has  presided  over  the 
State  convention;  he  has  named  its  committees;  he  has 
defined  its  platform  of  policies:  he  has  dictated  the 
candidates;  he,  and  he  alone,  is  the  machine.  This 
situation  involves  tremendous  responsibilities.  It  has 
come  about  through  a  bitter  quarrel  which  might  easily 
have  been  avoided ;  likewise  it  has  come  about  at  a  time 
when  the  Xew  York  Democrats  appear  to  have  come 
to  a  harmonious  state  of  cooperation.  The  victory  at 
Albany,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  far  from  being  a 
triumph  in  Xovember.  The  fight  to  come  will  be  an 
up-hill  fight;  it  will  call  for  a  campaign  of  extraordi- 


nary energy  and  resource.  Mr.  Roosevelt  even 
severest  critics  will  admit,  has  energy  enough,  but  ha 
he  in  command  the  other  essentials?  Has  he  the  judp 
ment,  the  self-control,  the  capacity,  to  calmly  gatha 
together  and  firmly  hold  the  ten  thousand  threads  j 
influence  and  authority  essential  to  the  conduct  of 
systematic  and  effective  campaign?  We  very  nine 
doubt  it.  Then  such  a  campaign  as  must  be  waged  wi 
require  a  considerable  resource  of  money,  for  it  coa 
money  to  do  even  legitimate  things  in  politics. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  surely  knows.  Where  will  the  mora^ 
come  from?  Mr.  Harriman,  once  Mr.  Roosevej 
"practical"  friend  and  almoner,  is  no  more.  Wh 
can  Mr.  Roosevelt  look  for  contributions?  As  so 
body  has  already  remarked,  the  "interests"  will  not  coft 
verge  upon  the  Outlook  office  with  satchels  of  curreni 
or  with  fat  checks.  It  is  going  to  be,  as  the  X 
York  Times  recently  prophesied,  a  lean  year 
workers  in  politics,  and  without  work,  and  a  wh 
lot  of  it,  there  is  danger  that  the  victory  of  Sarato] 
may  turn  into  a  rout  at  the  polls. 


The  Local  Tyranny  of  Labor. 

Two  young  men  who  know  how  to  operate  movinj 
pictures  bought  a  nickelodeon  on  upper  Market  Stress 
this  city,  and  went  to  work  in  it  to  earn  a  living, 
the  capital  they  had  was  put  into  the  enterprise.  T 
took  turns  at  running  the  picture  machine  and  hi 
union  labor  for  the  rest;  but  being  proprietors, 
could  not  join  the  union  themselves.  All  went  wi 
for  awhile,  and  then  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Couni 
served  them  notice  that  they  must  resign  from  thei 
own  employ  as  operators  and  hire  union  men  insteac 
True,  they  might  still  be  proprietors  and  stand  aroud* 
and  enjoy  the  honor  and  sign  the  checks,  but  if  th$ 
had  the  temerity  to  do  any  work  in  their  own  place  e 
business  for  which  union  men  could  be  employed,  the 
would  be  boycotted.  It  did  not  suit  the  young  men  t 
resign,  so  the  boycott  began.  A  ragged  sandwich  ma 
with  a  placard  declaring  the  place  to  be  "unfair"  be 
cause  it  employed  non-union  men  appeared  in  front  o 
the  nickelodeon  and  walked  up  and  down.  Undoubted)! 
he  kept  a  good  many  people  out;  though  some  fol 
who  had  enough  independence  of  character  left  went  i 
to  see  the  show  and  help  the  proprietors. 

The  latter,  still  employing  union  men  and  being  de 
barred  by  the  rules  of  the  union  from  joining  that  bod. 
themselves,  had  nothing  to  do  but  fight  for  their  busi 
ness  existence,  and  accordingly  they  put  out  a  poste 
reading  as  follows: 

On  April   14,    1910,   Robert  J.   Cross  and  Jack  High    0 
owners)   bought  all  rights,  title,  interest,  etc.,  in  this  theatr* 
and  since  that  time  one  partner  operates  the  picture  machine 
in  the  daytime  and  the  other  partner  operates  them  in  th 
night. 

Xow  comes  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council,  who  says  th: 
we  can't  operate  our  own  machines,  and  because  we  refuse 
to  take  on  their  men  they  classify  us  as  being  unfair. 

We  do  not  employ  any  non-union  men  here — and  this  baa 
a  free  country",  and  as  we  have  our  own  money  invested  her 
we  have  a  right  to  run  our  own  business. 

If  we  put  on  men  to  do  the  work  we  are  now  doing  oat 
selves,  we  will  be  compelled  to  go  out  and  work  elsewhere  t 
get  enough  money  to  pay  their  salaries. 

Is  this  giving  us  a  square  deal? 

Unions  came  into  being  to  protect  labor  from  til 
supposed  encroachments  of  capital — its  exactions  an 
petty  tyrannies,  so-called;  but  we  recall  no  instanc 
of  where  capital,  at  its  worst,  more  callously  violate 
the  common  principles  of  fair  play  than  labor  does  i 
this  instance.  Can  one  imagine  a  group  of  lai 
dealers  undertaking  to  expel  a  small  competitor  fi 
business  because  he  does  not  belong  to  their  trust 
can  not  get  in,  by  putting  a  patrol  in  front  of  his  s 
to  denounce  and  misrepresent  him  and  warn  his  ci 
tomers  away?  The  ethics  are  the  same  in  both  ca: 
the  actual  and  the  hypothetical ;  yet  if  capital  attempl 
such  a  thing  the  persecuted  concern  would  not  ap 
in  vain  either  to  the  public  or  the  civil  law. 
people  would  make  the  matter  their  own ;  the 
would  be  carried  into  the  courts  and,  if  necessary 
politics;  and  in  the  end  the  principle  that  this  is  a  fi 
country  where  any  man  may  do  as  he  pleases  so  1 
as  he  pleases  to  do  right  would  have  a  much-neei 
vindication. 

In  Xew  York  there  is  a  law  under  which  the  coi 
have  construed  the  offense  of  patrolling  or  picketing 
place  of  business,  thus  constituting  a  labor  boycott,  a 
"a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade."  Under  it  nc 
body  can  lawfully  stand  in  front  of  a  business  place  an 
denounce  it  as  "unfair"  either  by  speech  or  placa^t 
It  is  a  good  law,  representing  a  sound  principle  and 
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just  and  typical  American  policy;  and  it  is  one  into 
which  the  Cartwright  law  of  this  State  should  be 
strengthened.  Otherwise  California,  to  the  extent 
which  the  domination  of  organized  labor  spreads,  will 
cease  to  be  a  free  State  and  become  a  mere  ground  of 
exploitation  for  a  labor  oligarchy  as  tyrannical  and 
oppressive  as  it  is  corrupt  and  ignorant. 


The  Democratic  "Galaxy." 
Events  within  the  past  few  months  and  particularly 
within  the  past  few  weeks  tend  mightily  to  fortify 
Democratic  hopes  in  connection  with  the  next  presi- 
dency. Manifestly,  the  country  is  at  outs  with  the 
Republican  party,  distrustful  alike  of  its  leaders,  of  its 
intentions,  of  its  will  to  carry  out  its  pledges,  even  of 
its  capacity  to  do  so.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  where  the  Republican  party  has  lost  favor  the 
Democratic  party  has  gained  it.  We  see  no  indication 
of  growing  confidence  in  Democracy.  Rather  there 
appears  a  situation  in  which  the  country  has  lost  faith 
in  even-thing  political.  The  muckrakers  have  robbed 
the  American  character  of  its  distinctive  and  tradi- 
tional faith  in  the  essential  worthiness,  in  the  ultimate 
good  outcome  of  things  in  the  political  sphere. 

But  however  this  may  be,  popular  disfavor  towards 
the  Republican  party  comes  at  a  time  when  Democracy 
has,  to  a  degree  at  least,  been  purged  of  its  more 
notable  follies,  and  when  it  has  rejected  a  leadership 
which  now  for  some  years  has  been  dragging  it  through 
a  slough  of  despond.  It  comes,  too,  at  a  time  when 
the  party  has  not  only  one  but  three  men  conspicuously 
competent  through  established  character  to  carry  the 
banner  of  party  faith  and  promise  with  reasonable 
assurances  of  approval  and  respect.  This  is  a  rare 
situation,  for  in  recent  years  it  has  seemed  that  among 
its  striking  needs  Democracy  has  above  all  things 
needed  a  leader,  a  man  upon  whom  the  confidence  of 
the  country  might  be  placed  on  the  score  of  sanity, 
capacity,   high   individual   responsibility. 

The  Hon.  Judson  Harmon  of  Ohio,  who  is  con- 
spicuously in  the  public  mind  as  a  possible  nominee, 
is  a  striking  and  even  commanding  figure.  He  is  the 
right  age,  a  year  or  two  past  sixty,  is  a  lawyer  of 
distinction,  and  has  behind  him  a  fine  record 
of  political  and  administrative  successes.  He  has 
shared  with  Mr.  Taft  the  honors  of  professional  leader- 
ship in  Ohio  this  fifteen  or  twenty  years  past,  and  like 
;Mr.  Taft  he  has  seen  notable  service  in  a  presidential 
Cabinet.  In  the  last  Cleveland  administration  he  was 
called  to.  the  attorney-generalship,  so  carrying  himself 
in  it  as  to  win  not  only  the  commendation  of  lawyers, 
but  the  approval  of  the  general  public.  He  is  that 
rare  quality  of  man  capable  of  turning  from  official 
to  private  life  without  loss  of  prestige;  for,  after  his 
retirement  from  the  Cleveland  Cabinet,  he  fell  back 
into  professional  practice  naturally,  gracefully,  suc- 
cessfully. Two  years  ago  he  was  called  to  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Ohio,  beating  the  Republican  candidate 
(Harris)  by  a  plurality  of  19,372,  in  the  same  election 
which  gave  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency (Taft)  a  plurality  of  69.591.  In  the  governor- 
ship Judge  Harmon's  public  character  has  distinctly 
grown,  for  while  an  avowed  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency he  has  dodged  no  responsibility,  evaded  no  duty, 
however  calculated  to  damage  his  presidential  pros- 
pects. Only  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  matter  of  street- 
car riots  in  Cleveland  he  dealt  with  a  vexed  situation 
with  a  firm  hand,  quite  regardless  of  possible  political 
consequences.  He  is  a  man  who  is  not  afraid,  and  as 
always  happens  where  there  is  an  exhibition  of  real 
courage,  he  has  gained  favor  by  resolution  and  firm- 
ness. Xow  Governor  Harmon  is  again  a  candidate  for 
the  Ohio  governorship  under  conditions  which  promise 
reelection.  And  if  he  should  be  reelected,  his  prestige 
as  a  presidential  candidate  will  be  vastly  enhanced. 
All  the  circumstances  are  in  his  favor  and  his  personal 
character  and  his  individual  poise  match  the  circum- 
stances. In  truth,  Judge  Harmon,  viewed  from  the 
Democratic  standpoint,  is  an  ideal  man  for  the  presi- 
dency; viewed  from  the  Republican  standpoint,  he  is 
a  safe  and  sane  man.  His  nomination  would  rally  the 
old-time,  so-called  constitutional  Democrats,  this  prob- 
ably without  alienating  that  element  which  in  recent 
years  has  accepted  the  Bryan  leadership.  His  candi- 
dacy would  not  alarm  the  country,  since  he  is  more 
conservative  than  many  among  the  more  progressive 
leaders  of  Republicanism. 

In  Mayor  Gaynor  the  Democratic  party  has  another 
man  whose  name  commands  universal  respect.  Judge 
Gaynor  has   long  been   a   champion   of   clean   politics 


and  clean  administrative  procedures  in  the  pivotal 
State'  of  Xew  York.  He  has  been  called  a  political 
judge,  but  his  politics  has  never  hurt  his  judicial  char- 
acter. His  nomination  for  the  mayoralty  of  Xew  York 
last  year  combined  all  elements  of  the  Democracy  and 
even  commanded  the  support  of  multitudes  of  Repub- 
licans, while  his  career  in  the  mayor's  office  has  made 
a  new  record  for  honesty  and  efficiency.  While  a 
Democrat,  he  has  not  been  a  rank  partisan.  He  is  fully 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  which  puts  individual  in- 
tegrity above  party  affiliation,  and  he  has  so  carried 
out  this  principle  in  his  reorganization  of  the  Xew 
York  municipal  government  as  to  win  universal  com- 
mendation. Practically  there  is  one  objection  to  Mayor 
Gaynor  as  a  presidential  candidate,  and  that  is  his  open 
and  bitter  enmity  with  Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
who  in  spite  of  all  that  may  be  said  against  him  is 
the  leading  journalistic  force  in  the  world  of  Demo- 
cratic politics.  Mr.  Hearst's  strength  lies  chiefly  in 
Xew  York,  and  it  would  probably  be  exerted  in  oppo- 
sition to  Mayor  Gaynor,  although  there  is  always  the 
chance  of  reconciliation  and  compromise.  Assuming 
that  Gaynor  and  Hearst  can  "get  together,"  the  former 
would  be  a  most  effective  candidate  for  the  presidency 
in  1912. 

The  third  figure  in  the  Democratic  galaxy  is  Pro- 
fessor Woodrow  Wilson  of  Xew  Jersey,  president  of 
Princeton  University.  Wilson  is  that  much  discussed 
figure,  the  scholar  in  politics.  He  has  not,  indeed, 
seen  notable  service  in  political  life,  although  he  has 
long  been  known  as  a  political  thinker  and  as  a  bold 
preacher  of  righteousness  in  the  political  sphere.  He 
comes,  too,  from  a  State  which  it  is  exceedingly 
desirable  to  conciliate,  a  State  so  closely  identified 
geographically  and  otherwise  with  Xew  York  as  to 
make  him  practically  a  figure  in  Xew  York  as  well  as 
in  home  politics.  Professor  Wilson  has  recently  been 
nominated  for  the  governorship  by  the  Xew  Jersey 
Democrats,  under  circumstances  which  make  his  candi- 
dacy a  hopeful  one.  If  he  should  i.e  elected  it  would 
go  far  to  strengthen  the  claims  of  his  supporters  that 
he  is  not  only  a  theoretically  but  a  practically  suitable 
man  for  the  presidential  nomination.  The  one  objec- 
tion against  him  is  the  general  distrust  of  college  men 
in  the  political  world.  This  might  not.  probably  would 
not.  hurt  him  in  the  extreme  East,  but  it  would  surely 
be  a  disadvantage  in  the  West,  where  college  pro- 
fessors are  commonly  regarded  as  men  of  theory  rather 
than  men  of  practical  and  working  force. 

Much  of  course  will  depend  upon  the  result  of  the 
Xovember  elections.  If  the  Democrats  should  succeed 
in  capturing  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  now 
seems  more  than  likely,  it  will  amazingly  stimulate 
Democratic  prospects,  and  give  vital  interest  to  the 
leading  party-  figures  now  so  prominently  before  the 
public.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Democratic 
success  in  non-presidential  years  is  not  the  certain 
promise  of  Democratic  success  in  presidential  years. 
Again  and  again  it  has  happened  that  a  Republican 
slump  in  off  years  has  been  the  signal  for  party  cohe- 
sion in  the  immediate  period  to  follow.  It  is  further 
to  be  remembered  that  the  Democratic  party  has  seemed 
in  times  past  to  have  a  sort  of  genius  for  blundering. 
Almost  invariably  when  times  and  circumstances  have 
appeared  propitious  it  has  exhibited  an  infirmity  of 
judgment,  an  inherent  incapacity  for  considered  and 
effective  policies.  It  is  a  party  made  up  of  hetero- 
geneous elements,  a  party  exceedingly  difficult  to  bring 
to  any  line  of  consistent  and  cooperative  practice.  Its 
habits  have  so  long  been  adjusted  to  negation  and  oppo- 
sition, it  has  so  gathered  to  itself  •  the  elements  of 
political  criticism  and  protest,  that  it  finds  it  hard  to 
turn  about,  even  in  great  and  hopeful  crises,  to  meet 
the  necessitv  for  combined  and  sustained  courses. 


How  Martin  "Got  His." 

When  former  Chief  Martin  of  the  San  Francisco 
police  force  is  ten  years  older  he  will  be  five  years 
wiser  and  will  probably  know  that  getting  caught  in 
carrving  out  the  policy  of  shady  bosses  assures  a  mar- 
tyrdom at  their  hands  which  is  as  useful  to  a  bad 
cause  as  it  could  possibly  be  to  a  good  one. 

A  grafting  city  administration,  if  it  wants  a  long 
tenure,  must  know  when  to  draw  in  and  denounce  as 
well  as  when  to  reach  out  and  seize.  In  the  day  of 
the  Blind  Boss  more  than  one  police  captain  was  re- 
duced on  occasion  and  more  than  one  ostentatious  raid 
made  on  the  tenderloin  for  the  moral  effect  on  the 
easy-going  citizen  and  voter.  For  a  city  official  to  be 
caught,  then,  and  publicly  exposed,  except  in  the  cases 


of  the  grafters  higher  up,  was  to  be  put  in  the  rogues' 
pillory.  And  so  now.  San  Francisco  has  already  seen 
McCarthy's  former  friend  Flannery  in  that  ignoble 
bondage.  The  mayor  could  afford  to  sacrifice  him 
after  the  public's  suspicions  of  the  man  had  been  con- 
firmed; and  he  can  afford  to  sacrifice  the  unfortunate 
Martin  now.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  cheaper  to  make 
an  example  of  him,  and  confuse  the  moral  perceptions 
of  the  well-meaning  but  not  over-sagacious  best  citizen 
than  to  seriously  attack  the  form  of  vice  which  the  late 
chief  was  publicly  found  to  have  encouraged. 

Chief  Martin,  though  making  the  usual  declaration 
of  official  virtue  when  he  began  his  work  under  Mc- 
Carthy and  Flannery,  proceeded  at  once  to  raise  the 
lid.  He  had  been  given  to  understand  that  San  Fran- 
cisco, under  the  blessing  of  the  city  government  which 
came  as  a  spiritual  afterbirth  from  Schmitz  and  Ruef, 
would  become  the  "Paris  of  America."  And  he  felt 
that  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  preparatory  work 
would  fall  upon  him.  So  he  went  on  blithely  to  his 
congenial  task,  and  he  is  able  to  say  now,  half  in 
exultation  and  half  in  grief:  "P.  H.  got  his  Paris; 
now  see  what  I  get." 

There  is  no  room  to  doubt  in  either  case.  "P.  H." 
as  the  mayor  is  known  to  his  confederates,  has  surely 
got  his  Paris.  We  wish  him  joy  of  it.  Xot  for  noth- 
ing did  the  siren  of  rank  who  once  owned  the  Hope 
diamonds  come  here  to  sit  at  the  gateways  of  a  leprous 
vice  and  take  toll  of  youth.  Xot  for  nothing  does  a 
jaded  "society"  go  to  the  beach  for  revelries  that  the 
law  condemns  and  at  which  common  decency  stands 
aghast.  The  Moulin  Rouge  is  here.  The  Chorus 
Girls'  Ball  is  coming.  A  pretty  and  innocent  girl  can 
hardly  walk  alone  in  certain  streets  without  being  ogled 
or  accosted.  Downtown  apartment  houses  are  full  of 
solicitation  to  and  by  the  worst  classes;  not  all  of 
them,  but  there  are  enough  to  put  the  good  ones  on 
their  guard.  The  French  restaurants  are  back  to  their 
old  estate — up  stairs.  Over  all  this  the  sensibilities  of 
decent  citizens  have  become  aroused,  and  there  is  peril 
of  a  moral  awakening  that  may,  if  it  gets  a  start,  as 
the  Parkhurst  crusade  did  in  Xew  York,  begin  to 
cement  good  men  in  a  common  cause  of  reform  and 
compel  grand  juries  to  do  the  work  for  which  they  are 
sworn.  If  McCarthy  is  to  save  his  face,  something 
must  be  done.  Of  course  our  "Paris  of  America"  must 
not  be  abolished.  What  are  we  here  for?  But  the 
man  who  has  been  caught  in  the  act  of  letting  boys 
and  girls  revel  in  saloons  far  into  the  night,  beyond 
the  legal  hour  even  for  music  there,  it  will  be  easy 
enough  to  lay  him  on  the  altar  of  public  morality  in 
the  hope  that  the  people  may  accept  that  sacrifice  in 
place  of  reform.  So  Martin  "got  his."  And  so  long 
as  the  decent  men  and  women  of  this  city  permit 
divided  counsels  to  stay  the  reforming  hand,  so  long  as 
they  tolerate  the  under-world  which  McCarthy  has 
built  and  called  by  the  name  of  Paris,  so  surely  will 
thev  "get  theirs." 


Editorial  Notes. 
After  five  years  of  the  direct  primary,  initiative, 
referendum,  recall,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  Oregon  has 
practically  returned  to  the  convention  system.  The  case 
has  been  fairly  tried  out.  As  a  means  of  getting  polit- 
ical order  out  of  political  chaos  there  was  called  some 
weeks  ago  a  Republican  "assembly,"  in  other  words  a 
convention,  which  recommended  candidates  for  the 
several  State  offices.  In  last  Monday's  election  the 
assembly  ticket,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  in  minor 
offices,  was  successful  over  a  ticket  of  self-nominated 
candidates.  Oregon  will  no  doubt  retain  the  direct  pri- 
mary system,  since  there  seems  no  way  short  of  revo- 
lution to  get  rid  of  it.  But  practically,  the  convention 
plan  will  be  revived,  embarrassed  only  by  the  necessity 
of  making  two  political  campaigns  instead  of  one. 
This  annoyance  and  expense  will  have  to  be  endured 
through  many  years  to  come,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  an 
improper  or  an  inadequate  penalty  for  the  folly  of 
tampering  with  the  essential  machinery  of  representa- 
tive government.  

Senator   Xewlands's   suggestion    that    the    Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  be  housed  along  the  San  Francisco 
water-front,   has   in   it   at  least   food   for  serious  con- 
sideration.    The  idea  is  entirely  an  original  one;  there 
has  been  nothing  like  it  at   any  other  exposition.     It 
would   give   permanent   value  to   the   exposin 
Hires,    therefore    make    it    both    proper    and    • 
to  put  up  buildings  of  substantial  character. 
the  State  owns  the  water-front,  it  would  justify  p. 
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participation  than  has  yet  been  proposed  on  the  part  of 
the  State  government.  Much  may  be  said,  too,  for 
Senator  Newlands's  plans  on  the  score  of  convenience. 
With  the  exposition  at  the  city  front  it  would  be 
brought  nearer  to  those  centres  of  population  which  lie 
east  of  the  bay,  likewise  to  the  vast  interior  which 
reaches  San  Francisco  by  the  bay  approach.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  such  a  location  would  be  objected  to  by  the 
street-car  people,  who  naturally  like  to  get  all  the 
nickels  they  can,  but  this  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  regarded  favorably.  The  exposition  is  to  be 
carried  through,  not  for  the  benefit  of  transportation 
agencies,  but  for  the  promotion  of  the  State  and  city, 
a  cause  vastly  to  be  served  by  any  scheme  tending  to 
popular  convenience. 


It  is  all  very  well  to  establish  an  "Industrial  Con- 
ciliation Board"  in  San  Francisco,  all  very  well  to 
arrange  schemes  of  arbitration,  etc.  Xone  the  less,  we 
shall  have  no  peace,  no  security,  no  prosperity,  no  real 
community  respect  in  San  Francisco  until  we  deal  radi- 
cally with  the  evils  which  attach  to  our  labor  condi- 
tions. What  San  Francisco  needs  is  the  application 
to  its  labor  situation  of  long  established  American  prin- 
ciples of  equity  and  liberty.  We  need  the  open  shop 
— in  other  words,  a  readjustment  of  the  labor  scheme 
under  which  any  workman  may  have  full  opportunity 
and  privilege  independent  of  association  with  any  par- 
ticular organization.  Xothing  short  of  this  will  answer 
the  spirit  of  Americanism ;  nothing  short  of  it  will  do 
anything  more  than  merely  salve  the  wound  which  in 
an  industrial  and  business  sense  is  draining  San  Fran- 
cisco of  its  life  blood. 


A  report  from  Washington  to  the  effect  that  all  the 
cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast  except  San  Francisco  are 
under  suspicion  on  the  score  of  having  padded  their 
census  returns  is  interesting  if  not  edifying.  In  a  small 
way.  nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  ambition  of  com- 
munities to  write  themselves  large  in  the  census  reports. 
What  possible  aid  can  it  be  to  the  welfare  or  happi- 
ness of  anybody  in  Los  Angeles,  or  Portland,  or  Seattle, 
or  Tacoma  if  the.  figures  of  population  be  high  or  low? 
Of  all  forms  of  common  vanity,  that  which  seeks  to 
loom  large  in  the  census  returns  would  seem  least 
reasonable  and  least  worthy.  In  Europe  there  is  no 
such  foolish  ambition.  London  does,  indeed,  value 
itself  upon  its  bulk,  but  nobody  else  cares  anything 
about  it.  Paris.  Vienna.  Berlin — these  various  cities 
have  other  means  of  distinction,  other  sources  of  pride. 
Mere  numbers  of  people  count  for  little  with  the  com- 
munities themselves,  and  nothing  at  all  with  the  outside 
world.  Perhaps  when  we  grow  a  little  older  and  apply 
the  rules  of  common  sense  to  our  affairs,  we  shall  be 
less  anxious  to  "make  a  showing"  in  the  rolls  of  the 
census  taker.  

Christopher  Royce,  son  of  Professor  Josiah  Royce 
of  Harvard,  formerly  of  California,  died  last  week  at 
a  Massachusetts  insane  hospital,  the  victim  of  over- 
study.  The  young  man  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age 
and  was  already  distinguished  as  possessor  of  "the 
most  perfectly  trained  mind  in  America."  The  inci- 
dent tends  to  justify  the  common-sense  criticism  that 
over-education  is  as  bad  as  under-education ;  even 
worse,  since  under-education  at  least  leaves  the  physical 
constitution  undamaged.  An  intellect  developed  be- 
yond coordinate  physical  elements  is  essentially  a  thing 
abnormal  and  unwholesome,  useless  alike  to  its  pos- 
sessor and  to  the  world.  The  ideal  outcome  of  educa- 
tion remains  the  old  one  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body.  . 

The  famous  "Cafe  de  FOpera,"  established  in  Xew 
York  last  year  and  which  subsequently  failed  because 
of  a  rule  requiring  evening  dress,  is  to  start  up  again 
under  the  management  of  Louis  Martin,  who  jointly 
with  his  brother  has  long  been  associated  with  the 
management  of  the  Cafe  Martin,  another  famous  Xew 
York  dining  place.  If  Monsieur  Martin  will  take  a 
suggestion  from  the  Far  West  he  will  drop  the  name 
"Cafe  de  l'Opera"  and  take  another  a  little  less  pre- 
tentious and  less  difficult  to  pronounce.  Xobody  likes 
to  invite  a  friend  over  the  telephone  to  dine  at  the 
"Cafe  de  TOpera" ;  it  i>  much  easier  to  say  Martin's, 
or  Sherry's,  or  Delmonico's.  These  names  are  not  only 
more  easily  spoken,  but  they  seem  less  pretentious.  In 
restaurants  as  in  other  things  a  simple  name  is  better 
t*  in  an  elaborate  one.  The  most  successful  stores  are 
n^x  the  "Emporiums  of  Fashion,"  the  "Grand  Bazaars," 
:-r  the  "Palace  de  Luxe";   they  are  the  places  which 


bear  individual  and  usually  personal  names,  like  Wana- 
maker's,  Shreve's,  Tiffany's,  and  the  like.  High- 
sounding  names  for  commonplace  or  even  for  distin- 
guished things  are  invariably  a  load  to  carry. 


The  enthusiastic  claim  of  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt 
League  upon  the  national  leadership  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
brings  into  rather  sharp  relief  the  points  of  difference 
between  him  and  the  State  standard-bearer,  Mr.  John- 
son. Mr.  Johnson  has  promised  to  devote  his  adminis- 
tration to  hunting  the  very  octopus  which  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  been  in  the  habit  of  coddling.  That  is  to  say. 
Mr.  Johnson  will  give  his  oincial  life  to  the  pursuit 
of  Mr.  Herrin,  the  very  man  whose  late  distinguished 
chief.  Mr.  Harriman,  was  induced  to  help  out  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  presidential  campaign  fund  to  the  tune 
of  $260,000.  Mr.  Roosevelt  solicited  Mr.  Harrimans 
aid  with  the  assurance  that  "we  are  both  practical 
men."  Mr.  Johnson  now  scornfully  rejects  any  pos- 
sible help  of  the  late  Mr.  Harriman's  interests  here, 
thus  setting  up  a  standard  so  much  at  variance  with 
that  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  to  make  one  wonder  how  both 
can  possibly  unite  in  this  campaign  in  a  way  to  illus- 
trate the  basic  virtues  of  the  new  nationalism. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


By  Henry  C.  Shelley. 


How  grateful  the  British  penny-a-liner  should  be  that 
America  was  discovered!  There  is  no  country  in  the  world 
which  is  such  a  treasure -trove  of  "copy"  for  that  industrious 
journalist.  Take  the  case  of  James  Milne,  for  example,  who 
spent  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  United  States  recently  and 
has  been  busy  ever  since  turning  his  "impressions"  into 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  He  must  have  earned  more 
than  enough  to  pay  his  passage  both  ways,  and  probably  has 
sufficient  material  in  reserve  to  furnish  forth  a  score  more 
articles  3*et. 

Happily  he  is  writing  for  home  consumption,  and  so  can 
afford  to  be  daring  in  his  generalizations.  A  few  of  them, 
however,  will  be  revelations  to  the  American  reader,  especially 
if  he  have  any  knowledge  of  English  conditions.  For  ex- 
ample, Mr.  Milne  tells  his  readers  that  Xew  York  "is  not. 
like  London,  also  the  absolute  centre  of  a  nation's  author- 
ship. When  an  English  writer,"  he  continues,  "wants  to  do 
something  he  comes  to  London,  and  having  done  it  he 
remains  in  London."  Well,  this  is  a  matter  easily  put  to 
the  test.  Take  half  a  dozen  of  the  foremost  English  male 
authors,  and  two  or  three  of  their  female  comrades,  and  see 
how  it  works  out.  Kipling  lives  down  in  Sussex,  Hardy  in 
Dorsetshire.  Rider  Haggard  in  Norfolk,  Phillpotts  in  Devon- 
shire, Wells  in  Kent  Hall  Caine  in  tbe  Isle  of  Man.  Of  the 
women  novelists  Lucas  Malet  lives  in  Hnmpshire,  and  Marie 
Corelli  in  Stratford-on-Avon.  This  does  not  look  as  though 
London,  any  more  than  Xew  York,  is  "the  absolute  centre  of 
a  nation's  authorship."  Evidently  Mr.  Milne  does  not  under- 
stand what  authorship  is.  or,  rather,  confuses  it  with  his 
own   penny-a-lining   occupation. 

Having  been  so  careless  about  matters  of  which  he  ought 
to  know  something,  it  is  hardly  surprising  to  find  him  equally 
misleading  in  his  appreciation  of  Xew  York  publishers  as 
compared  with  the  publishers  in  London.  "You  find  friend- 
liness in  the  one,"  he  writes,  "and  friendliness  in  the  other, 
and  in  that  respect  it  is  hard  to  choose  between  the  two." 
This  is  a  slander  on  the  American  publisher.  He,  no  matter 
how  busy  a  man  he  may  be,  deserves  the  highest  praise  for 
his  friendliness,  his  accessibility,  but  to  put  him  on  a  par 
in  that  respect  with  the  London  publishe-  is  a  serious  slan- 
der. In  the  main  that  individual,  especially  if  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  firm  long  established,  is  more  difficult  of  access  than 
the  King  of  England,  and  has  a  far  more  overweening  con- 
ceit  of  his  own   importance. 

What  further  "impressions"  Mr.  Maine  will  commit  to 
print  will  be  awaited  with  considerable  interest.  He  has  not 
said  anything  up  to  date  about  the  rocker,  or  the  soda  foun- 
tain, or  ice-water,  or  peanuts.  But  let  it  not  be  overlooked 
that  he  paid  a  worshiping  visit  to  the  "modest,  plainly  com- 
fortable rooms"  where  the  Great  One  labors  as  contributing 
editor,  rooms  which,  appropriately  enough,  Mr.  Milne  found 
papered  with  "a  soothing  paper  of  art  green."  On  the  whole, 
Mr.  Milne  seems  to  have  had  a  good  as  well  as  a  profitable 
time,  even  if  his  "breakfast  marmalade"  did  cost  him  almost 
as  much  as  a  taxi.  

Berkeley  is  the  place  for  discoveries,  and  O.  M.  Washburn, 
assistant  in  classical  archaeology,  is  the  greatest  Columbus 
of  all  the  professors.  A  secret  darkly  known  "about  ten 
years  ago"  is  now  proclaimed  from  the  housetops  for  all  to 
learn.  The  Greeks  -were  in  the  habit  of  coloring  their  sculp- 
ture! That  is  the  momentous  truth  which  was  wafted  across 
the  bay  a  few  days  since.  "It  is  quite  natural  to  assume," 
Mr.  Washburn  is  quoted  as  saying,  '"that  Greek  sculpture 
should  have  been  colored."  Who  will  say  henceforth  that 
the  department  of  classical  archaeology  has  not  justified  its 
high  mission  before  the  world?  All  the  exploits  of  the 
'forty-niners  were  child's  play  compared  with  Mr.  Wash- 
burn's achievement.  Of  course  there  will  be  rude  and  un- 
classical  "  persons  who  will  mildly  protest  that  "The  Xew 
American  Cyclopaedia,"  published  so  long  ago  as  1862,  had 
something  to  say  about  the  coloring  of  Greek  sculpture,  and 
there  may  even  be  busybodies  who  will  point  out  that  one 
named  Plutarch  wrote  something  about  that  coloring  process, 
as  did  also  another  old-time  penman  named  Pliny;  but,  secure 


in  the  vital  importance  of  his  discovery,  Mr.  Washburn  need 
give  little  heed  to  the  Homeric  laughtei  of  such  persons. 
Of  course  it  is  a  truism  that  university  professors  are  sadly 
to  seek  in  their  knowledge  of  the  drama,  but  the  foundations 
of  truth  demand  that  they  be  held  in  reverence  as  the  sources 
of  all  classical  knowledge. 


In  a  week  or  so  at  the  utmost  Miss  Marie  Corelli  ought  to  be 
able  to  report  how  many  American  visitors  to  Stratford-on- 
Avon  have  availed  themselves  of  the  hospitality  of  Harvard 
House.  For  it  is  close  upon  a  year  since  Whitelaw  Reid 
took  over  the  custody  of  that  quaint  old  building  in  the  name 
of  Harvard  University,  and  many  will  be  curious  to  learn 
what  the  first  twelve  months  have  achieved  in  attracting 
Americans  to   the   girlhood   home   of  John    Harvard's   mother. 

What  is  beyond  question  is  that  than  Harvard  House  there 
is  no  structure  in  the  Stratford  of  today  which  is  so  entirely 
genuine  a  survival  from  the  actual  age  of  Shakespeare.  The 
Birthplace  is  looked  upon  dubiously  by  the  best  antiquaries  ; 
some  have  doubts  as  to  whether  the  poet's  dust  does  repose 
under  the  tomb  in  the  church  ;  while  as  for  Xew  Place,  the 
home  of  Shakespeare's  last  years,  all  can  see  that  hardly  a 
stone  has  been  left.  That  house  had  an  unfortunate  history. 
In  an  unhappy  day  it  was  rented  by  a  parson,  who  was  so 
annoyed  with  requests  for  a  twig  from  Shakespeare's  mul- 
berry tree  that  he  ruthlessly  cut  down  and  destroyed  the 
cause  of  offense.  And  then,  when  his  duties  compelled  him 
to  live  elsewhere,  he  was  so  angered  at  having  to  pay  poor 
rates  for  the  house  while  he  was  absent,  that  he  razed  that 
to  the  ground  also.  But  it  is  different  with  the  Harvard 
House.  That  is  an  actual  survival  from  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  >ts  date  of  1596  being  unquestionable.  It  is 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  since  it  was  acquired 
for  Harvard  University-  it  has,  thanks  to  Miss  Corelli,  been 
denuded  of  all  modern  accretions.  As  a  veritable  link  with 
the  past,  it  should  become  the  chief  lion  of  Shakespeare's 
town..  

Eminently  characteristic  of  the  man  was  Goldwin  Smith's 
action  in  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  fortune — amounting  to  nearly 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars — to  Cornell  University,  and 
the  terms  in  which  he  made  the  bequest  greatly  enhance  its 
value : 

I  do  this  to  show  my  affection  for  the  university  at  the 
foundation  of  which  I  had  the  honor  of  taking  part ;  to  pay 
respect  to  the  memory  of  Ezra  Kendall,  and  to  show  my 
attachment  as  an  Englishman  to  the  union  of  the  two  branches 
of  our  race  on  this  continent  with  each  other  and  with  their 
common   mother. 

In  that  action  Goldwin  Smith  puts  himself  in  the  noble 
succession  of  John  Harvard  and  Elihu  Yale,  both  Englishmen 
who  have  won  enduring  fame  in  the  new  home  of  their  race 
by  their  benefactions  to  the  cause  of  education.  More  than 
ever  must  Andrew  D.  White  congratulate  himself  on  his 
success  in  1868  when  he  persuaded  Goldwin  Smith  to  join  his 
staff  at  Cornell,  where  his  "high  character,  his  broad  and 
deep  scholarship,  his  devotion  not  only  to  his  professorship, 
but  to  the  general  university  work,  his  self-denial  in  behalf 
of  the  university  and  its  students,  rendered  priceless  service." 
Coincident  with  Goldwin  Smith's  bequest  comes  the  publica- 
tion of  a  new  book  from  the  pen  of  his  old  friend  and  col- 
league. Dr.   White,   with   this   glowing  dedication: 

To  Goldwin  Smith,  scholar,  historian,  statesman,  in  remem- 
brance of  his  self-sacrificing  championship  of  the  American 
Union  in  its  time  of  peril,  of  his  inspiring  teachings  at  Ox- 
ford and  at  Cornell,  and  of  his  long  life  devoted  to  truth, 
justice,   rational   liberty*,   and  right  reason. 


Americans  are  so  often  charged  with  unnecessary  and 
vulgar  verbal  coinages  that  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  a  simi- 
lar impeachment  directed  against  the  Englishman  and  the 
Frenchman.  A  linguistic  student  of  the  muddle  of  the 
present-day  charges  everything  to  the  account  of  cosmopoli- 
tanism : 

Take  languages.  X  early  every  one  of  them  is  adopting 
hybrid  terms,  tarnishing  its  dignity*  with  expressions  taken 
from  that  picturesque  but  low  and  vulgar  tongue  known  in 
England,  for  instance,  as  "slang"  and  in  France  as  'Targot" 
or  "la  langue  verte" — the  green  tongue.  The  "scientific" 
terms  necessitated  by  new  discoveries  and  inventions  are  being 
constantly  constructed  with  elements  taken  from  two  classic 
languages — a  philological  heresy.  Thus,  automobile  comes 
from  a  Greek  and  Latin  word.  England  has  adopted  most 
of  the  French  words  pertaining  to  aviation,  and  the  so-called 
"elite"  makes  hopeless  use  of  such  expressions  as  recherche, 
chic,  distingue,  par  excellence,  carte  blanche,  blase,  nom  de 
plume,  sauve-qui-peut ,  d  outrance,  entre  nous,  hors  de  combat 
— not  infrequently  pronounced  "horse  dee  commbatt" — and 
numberless   others. 

France,  needless  to  say,  returns  the  compliment  and  mis- 
pronounces the  thousands  of  words  she  borrows  from  her 
neighbor  across  the  Channel  with  lavish  extravagance  and 
amusing  ingenuity*.  Cosmopolitan  French  contains  quite  an 
army  of  Italian,  Russian.  German,  and  other  terms.  It  has 
even  adopted  many  Japanese  and  Arabic  expressions,  but  it 
has  mostly  imported  English  words.  "Ticket"  has  ousted 
"billet."  Many  Frenchmen  live  in  "boarding  houses"  (I  dare 
not  reproduce  the  French  accent).  They  attend  "garden  par- 
ties." have  an  English  "tailor,"  and  try  to  be  "smart"  or 
"snob."  ("Snob"  emigrated  to  France  has  been  given  a 
dirterent  meaning  from  its  English  one.  "etre  snob"  in  Paris 
consists  in  being  well  dressed,  clean  shaven,  and  drinking 
veeskee-soda.  >  The  Frenchman  owns  a  "cottage,"  has  a 
"groom,"  eats  "toast"  at  his  "lunch."  and  does  not  dislike  a 
"muffin"  with  his  "five  o'clock  tea."  In  short,  he  belongs  t< 
the  real  "high-life." 

Well,  as  Lowell  would  have  reminded  us.  what  is  there 
be  worried  about?  Perhaps  these  interchanges  of  expressions 
are  the  beginnings  of  a  universal  language.  Anything  but 
Esperanto  !  Besides,  they  are  proof  of  vitality,  for  as  Lowell 
said,  "there  is  death  in  the  dictionary :  and  where  language 
is  too  strictly  limited  by  convention,  the  ground  for  expression 
to  grow  in  is  limited  also,  and  we  get  a  potted  literature.  Chi- 
nese dwarfs   instead   of   healthy   trees." 


Chicago  had  larger  postoffice  receipts  in  August  than 
Xew  York  City. 


October  1,  1910. 
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TWO  NEW  BROADWAY  PLAYS. 


Manhattan  Continues  to  Accept  Comedy  Offerings. 


It  is  said  that  George  M.  Cohan  has  made  a  dis- 
tinctively American  play  of  George  Randolph  Chester's 
farcical  story  of  bunco  life.  "Get  Rich  Quick  Wal- 
lingford."  The  play  was  produced  Monday  night  at 
the  Gaiety  Theatre.  Of  course  if  a  play  is  distinc- 
tively American  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done  in 
the  matter  than  to  get  tickets  at  once  and  applaud 
heartily  at  every  appropriate  and  inappropriate  oppor- 
tunity, but  how  a  play  can  be  distinctively  American 
which  is  based  upon  emotions,  passions,  and  sentiments 
that  are  as  old  as  the  eternal  hills  is  quite  another 
question. 

And  if  we  do  not  see  quite  all  the  emotions  and  the 
passions  in  "Get  Rich  Quick  Wallingford"  at  least  we 
get  a  good  many  of  them,  including  that  of  greed.  The 
heroes  are  of  the  most  pronounced  and  grasping  type, 
and  if  it  be  contended  that  their  ill-smelling  deeds  are 
eventually  deodorized  by  something  that  is  laudably 
intended  to  resemble  penitence,  it  may  be  said  that  we 
can  all  be  penitent  after  we  have  got  away  with  the 
goods,  even  though  the  said  goods  come  to  us  by  other 
than  the  felonious  road  intended. 

Wallingford  himself  is  of  the  old  familiar  type.  In 
other  words  he  is  a  swindling  promoter  who  invents 
something,  or  says  he  has — in  this  case  it  is  a  cloth- 
covered  carpet  tack — and  wheedles  the  necessary  capi- 
tal from  the  pockets  of  the  public  with  the  same  ad- 
.  .mired  rapidity  that  the  conjurer  displays  when  he 
extracts  the  rabbit  from  the  hat.  He  and  his  partner. 
Daw,  descend  in  this  way  upon  the  little  town  of 
Battleburgh  and  the  yokels  trample  each  other  under 
foot  in  their  eagerness  to  invest.  Even  the  hotel  clerk, 
who  ought  to  know  better,  throws  his  $10,000  into  the 
fund,  and  naively  explains  that  he  wants  75  per  cent 
on  his  money,  and  is  glad  to  seize  the  heaven-sent 
opportunity  offered  to  him.  The  only  note  of  sus- 
picion is  sounded  by  the  little  stenographer,  and  here 
Mr.  Cohan  hits  upon  a  truth  in  the  psychology  of 
modern  financial  life.  We  are  all  of  us  aware  that  the 
babes  and  the  sucklings  know  more  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  than  the  rest  of  us,  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
they  often  know  more  of  the  kingdom  of  mammon. 
That  is  to  say,  they  know  a  rogue  when  they  see  one, 
and  that  is  a  good  deal  more  than  the  average  man 
does. 

Under  the  ministrations  of  this  precious  pair  the 
town  of  Battlesburg  begins  to  boom.  Wallingford 
buys  real  estate  of  all  kinds,  corner  sites,  town  lots, 
as  well  as  trolley  franchises  and  any  other  good  things 
that  seem  to  be  unprotected.  Then  comes  the  sort  of 
culmination  that  never  occurs  off  the  stage  and  not 
often  on  it.  A  real  traction  company  comes  along, 
and  finding  that  Wallingford  has  already  bought  every- 
thing that  is  worth  buying  at  nominal  prices,  proceeds 
to  buy  it  all  back  from  him  at  pretty  much  his  own 
figures.  And  that  is  how  Wallingford  "gets  rich 
quick,"  and  a  much  mystified  man  he  is  when  he  finds 
his  pocketbook  bursting  under  the  load,  and  by  a 
transaction  that  seems  to  him  honest,  and  that  perhaps 
is  really  honest  in  comparison  with  his  usual  methods. 
But  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  sort  of  an 
entry  the  recording  angel  has  made. 

Of  course  there  is  lots  of  fun  all.  the  way  through. 
Every  one  laughs  heartily  at  the  cloth-covered  carpet 
tack  which  is  the  original  bait  for  the  suckers,  but  even 
this  wonderful  tack  proves  to  have  a  value  quite  unsus- 
pected by  its  inventors  and  so  helps  to  swell  the 
golden  stream.  The  dialogue  is  undeniably  funny,  and 
the  rough  characters  of  the  country  village  are  drawn 
with  strong  accuracy.  Sentiment  is  supplied  by  the 
love-making  of  Wallingford  and  his  partner,  and  when 
these  precious  rascals  settle  down  with  their  chosen 
ones  and  invite  a  detective  to  join  them  as  an  aid  to 
the  virtuous  life  we  feel  in  some  vague  way  that  \\  e 
have  witnessed  a  reformation  that  is  strictly  in  line 
with  business  principles.  Evidently  it  is  possible  lo 
serve  both  God  and  mammon,  in  spite  of  authoritative 
opinions  to  the  contrary.  Hale  Hamilton  plays  the  part 
of  Wallingford  and  Edward  Ellis  that  of  his  partner. 
Miss  Frances  Ring  is  good  as  the  little  stenographer, 
one  of  the  best  characters  of  the  play,  and  Grant 
Mitchell  as  the  hotel  clerk. 

A  play  of  quite  a  different  sort  is  "Decorating  Clem- 
entine," that  makes  its  bow  at  the  Lyceum,  but  the  title 
is  awkward  and  unilluminating.  It  is  from  the  French 
of  De  Caillavet  and  De  Flers,  who  called  it  "Le  Bois 
Sacre,"  and  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  no  easy  matter 
acceptably  to  render  a  play  in  English  that  is  so  full 
not  only  of  the  French  esprit  but  of  French  ideas  and 
ambitions.  Clementine,  the  heroine,  cares  nothing  for 
money,  but  she  does  covetously  yearn  for  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  all  her  feminine  subtlety 
is  directed  to  obtaining  it.  And  if  everything  went  by 
merit  in  this  wicked  world  the  clever  little  authoress 
would  have  her  heart's  desire  by  the  ordinary  routine 
of  such  things,  for  is  not  the  Cross  intended  for  just 
such  as  she?  But  unfortunately  there  is  always  a 
price  to  be  paid,  and  when  Clementine  goes  to  the 
office  of  the  man  who  attends  to  these  little  things,  the 
Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  she  finds  what  that  price  is, 
and  being  altogether  comme  il  faut  she  declines  to 
i    pay  it. 

But  she  is  not  beaten.  Xot  by  a  long  way.  It  occurs 
to  her  that  her  husband,   who  has  alwavs   seemed   to 


,have  no  manifest  excuse  for  being  alive,  may  at  last 
be  brought  to  the  front  with  advantage.  If  he  can  be 
persuaded  to  make  love  to  the  minister's  wife  he  can 
thereby  bring  a  sort  of  indirect  but  effective  influence 
to  bear  upon  the  minister  himself,  and  so  secure  the 
coveted  decoration  for  the  far-seeing  Clementine. 

It  is  easy  to  foresee  the  complications  when  we 
remember  that  we  are  in  Paris  in  the  twentieth  century. 
Clementine's  husband  succeeds,  not  wisely  but  too  well, 
and  the  lady  herself,  the  fair  Clementine,  has  cause 
to  wonder  if  she  must  lose  her  husband  as  the  price  of 
the  Cross.  For  the  minister's  wife  proves  amenable 
to  the  soft  and  illicit  blandishments  of  the  heart,  and 
the  complacent  husband  of  Clementine,  setting  forth 
to  conquer,  finds  that  he  is  both  victor  and  prisoner, 
which  does  sometimes  happen  in  these  cases — so  at 
least  it  is  said  by  those  who  know.  Of  course  it  all 
comes  right  in  the  end.  Clementine  gets  her  decora- 
tion ;  and  her  husband,  who  seems  at  one  time  to  have 
been  permanently  borrowed,  is  returned  undamaged. 

The  play  is  a  remarkable  production  in  that  all  the 
parts  are  well  carried.  There  is  no  combination  of 
genius  and  mediocrity,  or  rather  incapacity,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  upon  our  stage.  Hattie  Williams  is 
Clementine  and  she  never  lapses  from  real  humor  and 
vivacity.  Doris  Keane  is  very  good  as  the  wife  of  the 
French  minister,  and  she  would  be  just  as  good  even  if 
she  were  less  beautiful.  Lewis  Massen  is  the  minister 
and  Richard  Ling  is  Clementine's  husband.  They  are 
all  in  the  first  class  of  capable  and  conscientious  players, 
as  indeed  were  those  who  took  the  lesser  parts.  And  in 
this  case  dramatic  virtue  was  rewarded,  for  a  better 
pleased  audience  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 

Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 

New  York,  September  20,  1910. 


It  is  remembered  at  Chappaqua,  in  Westchester 
County,  New  York,  that  February  3  of  next  year  will 
mark  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Horace  Gree- 
ley's birth,  and  the  people  there  will  have  a  celebration. 
Money  has  been  raised  for  a  memorial,  to  be  either  a 
building  with  a  bronze  bust  relief  for  the  entrance,  or 
a  statue.  The  house  in  which  Mr.  Greeley  lived  when 
he  made  his  disastrous  run  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States  is  occupied  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Ga- 
brielle  Greeley  Clendenin.  There  is  the  farm  where 
the  great  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune  learned  more 
or  less  about  agriculture  to  share  his  experiences  with 
his  readers.  Mrs.  Clendenin  has  the  wooden  type-case 
at  which  Mr.  Greeley  learned  the  printing  trade. 


According  to  New  York  reports.  Sir  Clifton  Robin- 
son, the  eminent  English  engineer  and  traffic  expert, 
who  was  commissioned  by  Sir  Edgar  Speyer  on  behalf 
of  a  syndicate  of  big  international  financiers  to  report 
on  possible  transport  developments  in  the  Philippines, 
has  recommended  railway  construction  in  the  islands 
which  would  mean  the  ultimate  expenditure  of  nearly 
$500,000,000.  Sir  Clifton  Robinson  advises  gradual  re- 
newal of  the  existing  thousand  miles  of  railroads  as  well 
as  radical  changes  in  methods.  He  advises  no  further 
street  railway  extensions  for  the  present  and  pays  a 
high  tribute  to  the  general  spirit  and  methods  of 
American  administration. 


It  was  proposed  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Cremation  Congress  in  Brussels  to  work  for 
laws  to  establish  a  crematorium  on  all  ocean  passenger 
steamers.  The  cremation  movement  was  started  in 
Italy  in  1876,  and  now  there  are  133  crematoriums  in 
the  world.  In  1909  13,000  bodies  were  cremated.  The 
congress  desires  to  induce  countries  like  Russia,  Tur- 
key, Austria-Hungary,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  where 
cremation  is  forbidden,  to  allow  cremation  congresses 
to  be  held. 

At  the  reception  and  luncheon  given  to  the  news- 
paper men  attending  the  Mexican  centennial  celebration 
General  Curtis  Guild,  the  special  ambassador  of  the 
United  States,  toasted  President  Diaz  as  "the  greatest 
living  American."  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Ambassador  Guild  is  said  to  be  a  warm  admirer  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt. 


A  profit  of  about  $9,000,000  accrued  to  the  Italian 
government  last  year  because  of  the  national  lottery 
run  under  governmental  control.  The  total  lottery  re- 
ceipts were  nearly  $16,500,000,  half  of  which  the  state 
paid  out  in  expenses  and  winnings.  The  lottery  busi- 
ness increased  more  than  $500,000  over  the  preceding 

year. 

m»m    

Cooperative  traders  in  Great  Britain  handled  more 
than  four  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  last  year. 
G.  J.  Holyoake,  considered  the  father  of  the  movement, 
who  died  four  years  ago,  credited  its  success  to  aloof- 
ness from  the  intrigues  of  politics  and  avoidance  of 
appeals  for  state  assistance. 


Before  the  pension  committee  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  the  proposal  to  ask  for  "a  dollar  a  day 
for  life"  for  survivors  of  the  Civil  War  was  voted 
down. 

Emigration  from  Ireland  is  increasing  again  after 
the  low  record  of  last  year.  For  seven  months  the 
movement  has  included  nearly  3000  persons  a  month. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Black  Coach. 

AN    OLD    NORTHAMPTONSHIRE    LEGEND. 

The   roofless   house   at    Ringwood    Hall 

Stands   mournful   in   the  sun: 
The  porch   is  there,  the  door  is  gone, 

The   roses  trail   and  run 
Around   the  mossy   window-shaft — 
Once  fashioned  with  such  art  and  craft. 

The  Delameres  have  long  died  out ; 

The  avenue  grows  wild  : 
The  walks  are  dank  with  last  year's  lea\  es  ; 

Only  the  keeper's  child 
Plays  in  the  mournful  banquet-room. 
Laughing  amid   the  echoing  gloom. 

The  old  race  dwindled  age  by  age 

Till  avarice  crept  in. 
Then    drunkenness    and    leering    lust, 

And  homicide  and  sin. 
At  last  foul  Murder  came,  and  set 
His  red  foot  on  their  coronet. 

The  chapel,  see  how  bare  and  lone ! 

Its   rich  west   window  gone — 
The  saints,  the  martyrs,  and  the  kings, 

That  once  the  sun  shone  or.  ; 
And  but  one  lonely  knight  to  pray 
For  all  his  old  race  passed  away. 

The  stone  urns  on  the  pedestals 

Are  green  with   velvet  moss  ; 
The  shield  above  the  green  park-gate 

Was   long   since   rent   across : 
The  scutcheon's  choked  with  gathered  dust. 
Upon    the    blazon    there   is    rust. 

On   the   damp  drive  the  mushrooms  bulb. 

Where  rabbits  trot  and  amble. 
The  blackbird  flits  his  jetty  wings. 

And  fawns  love  there  to  gambol. 
Only  the  yew-tree  seems  to  thrive  ; 
The  stunted  thorns   are   scarce  alive. 

The  lutes  and  garlands  on  the  porch. 

The   orange   lichens   blur : 
The  dial,  see,  is  half  defaced 

By  many  a  mossy  slur ; 
The   motto    ivy   tendrils   shroud — 
"Man's  life  is  but  a  morning  cloud" 

The  windows  are  but  skeletons  : 

And  through  their  stony  bars 
You  see  at  night  the  glittering 

Of  the  cold   Autumn   stars. 
Upon  the  roof  the  long  weeds  grow. 
And   Death's  decay  and  ruin  show. 

When  Spring  comes  dancing  o'er  the  lea. 

And   blossoms   every   sod : 
When   birds,    in    gratitude   and   joy. 

Rise,   singing  hymns  to   God  : 
You  would  not  think  that  Sin  had  been. 
And  poisoned  all  that  house  within. 

When   Summer  ripples  move  the  lake. 
And  swans  are   sailing  ermine  white. 

In    beauty    proud    and    self-content. 

And  woods  are  filled  with  emerald  light — 

You  would  not  think  that  spotted  Sin 

Had   feasted   there   her  kith   and   kin. 

Nor   when    the    beeches,    orange-brown, 

Glow  by  the  water-side. 
When    kingly    Autumn    dons    his    crown 

In    ail   his   royal    pride — 
You  would  not   think,   at  such  a  time. 
That  there  had  once  dwelt  sin  and  crime. 

But  when  the  dead  leaves'  fluttering  gold 

Fill    the    October    skies, 
And  when  the  wild  ducks  screaming  shout, 

And    echoes   give   replies — 
You  then  might  feel  some  ghostly  trace 
Of  the  sad  influence  of  the  place. 

And  in  the  rainy  Autumn   nights. 

When  winds  are  sobbing  loud. 
When  dogs  moan  from  the  outer  court. 

And  black  grows  every  cloud — 
Ghost-lights  gleam  up  the  avenue. 
Lights  answer  from  the  windows,  too. 

Dark  figures,   each   one  with  a  torch, 

Come  slowly  down   the  scaur, 
Chanting  a  low,  deep  funeral  hymn — 

Answered  by  echoes  far ; 
And  all  the  while  the  turret-bell 
Tolls  with  a  long  and  doleful  knell. 

And  last,  about  the  midnight  hour, 

A  jet  black  funeral  coach 
Comes  rolling  up  trie  long  black  drive. 

And  up  the  grand  approach  : 
Stops  at  the  doorless  porch,   they  say. 
Then  slowly  vanishes  away  ! 

Some  think  it  is  the  wicked  lord. 

Who,   seventy  summers  gone, 
On  such  a  night  brought  home  his  bride — 

Her   bridal    splendor   on  ; 
And,  wrathful  at  her  wild  regret, 

E'en  in  the  bridal  bed. 
At  daybreak  snatched  his  sword,  and  smote 

The    sleeping    maiden    dead ! 

Yes ;   as  the  sexton,   one  by  one. 

Puts  out   the   funeral   lamps. 
Leaving   the   corpse   alone    and    still. 

Amid    the    charnel    damps. 
So.  one  by  one,  Time  does  erase 
The  glories  of  man's  pomp  and   place. 

— Walter    Tliornbtiry. 


The    Swedish    name    almanac    differs    from    English 
almanacs    in    giving    besides    the    usual    information    a 
Christian  name  for  each  sex  for  every  day  of  the  year. 
The  names  set  forth  have  to  receive  the  approval  of  the 
king.     The  object  aimed  at  is  to  secure  a  greater  choice 
of  names  for  parents  and  to  avoid  the  endless  repetition 
of  a  dozen  or  so  names.     Of  course,  no  one  i~ 
to  select   any  name  in  the  almanacs.     A   similar  i 
almanac  is  issued  under  royal  authority  in  one 
German  states. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


A  WOMAN  WHO  WOULDN'T  GROW  OLD. 
The  Tragedy  of  an  Impending  Terror. 


The  man  moved  uneasily,  and  began  to  finger  the 
thick  bandage  across  his  eyes. 

"How  much  longer?"  came  his  petulant  question. 

The  woman  started  up  from  her  seat  at  the  window 
like  one  awakening  from  a  dream. 

"Only  twenty  minutes."  she  answered  softly,  as  if  she 
were  speaking  to  a  restless  child. 

The  man  put  one  hand  up  to  his  head  and  began  to 
pull  impatiently  at  the  white  bandage.  Then  the  woman 
arose  and  crossed  noiselessly  to  his  side. 

"Xot  yet.  dear."  was  her  gentle  rebuke,  as  she  took 
the  offending  hand  into  one  of  her  own.  "The  doctor 
said  six  o'clock." 

"What  difference  can  twenty  minutes  make?"  the 
man  grumbled. 

"You  should  be  patient,"  the  woman  told  him,  ignor- 
ing his  protest.  "In  a  few  minutes  you  will  have  your 
sight  again,"  she  continued,  as  she  ran  her  fingers 
through  his  dark  hair.  "You  should  be  thinking  of  all 
that  there  will  be  to  see — the  hills,  the  valleys,  the  sky, 
and  the  beautiful  flowers:  everything  in  the  world  to 
be  looked  at  anew." 

"And  your  face  first  of  all,"  the  man  said  joyously. 

The  woman  straightened  up,  with  a  great  fear  clutch- 
ing at  her  heart.  Her  hand  dropped  from  the  man's 
forehead,  and  there  was  tense  silence  for  some  moments 
as  she  stood  staring  blankly  out  through  the  open  win- 
dow at  the  tiny  town  below. 

"In  all  these  years  of  darkness,"  the  man  broke  in 
abruptly,  "your  face  has  been  always  with  me.  It  is 
the  one  thing  that  I  have  remembered  perfectly.  It  is 
as  familiar  to  me  as  if  I  had  looked  upon  it  but  yester- 
day. Beauty  is  the  only  thing  in  all  the  world  that 
makes  life  worth  while.  'When  I  have  my  sight  again 
the  first  thing  that  I  will  paint  will  be  your  wondrous 
face." 

The  woman's  fingers  closed  convulsively  over  the 
back  of  a  chair  in  an  effort  to  retain  her  composure. 
Then  she  moved  slowly  across  to  the  opposite  wall 
and  examined  her  face  in  the  small  mirror  that  hung 
there.     It  told  the  terrible  truth. 

She  had  been  beautiful  once.  Twelve  years  before, 
when  she  was  an  heiress  and  the  most  beautiful  woman 
in  America,  the  world  had  been  at  her  feet.  Wherever 
she  went,  people  worshiped  humbly  at  her  shrine,  and 
her  ambitious  father  planned  a  marriage  with  an  Eng- 
lish earl.  Then  the  woman,  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tions, caused  a  sensation  by  eloping  with  a  poor  and 
unknown  English  artist. 

This  man  had  fallen  at  her  feet,  declaring  that  she 
was  an  angel  of  light  who  would  bring  him  immor- 
tality. The  woman's  soul  had  responded  to  his  pas- 
sionate and  poetic  pleadings,  and  they  were  man  and 
wife  within  a  month  of  their  first  meeting.  Her  proud 
father,  disapproving  of  such  a  sensational  and  hasty 
marriage,  cut  her  off  completely,  and  her  relatives  and 
friends  passed  coldly  by  on  the  other  side. 

For  two  wondrous  years  she  had  been  happy,  until 
fate  came  once  again  into  her  life,  and  the  artist  was 
suddenly  stricken  with  total  blindness.  The  man  had 
not  a  relation  in  all  the  world  to  whom  he  could  turn 
for  help,  and  not  a  single  friend.  The  woman,  for  her 
part,  was  of  far  too  proud  and  independent  a  nature  to 
seek  aid  or  beg  for  forgiveness  from  her  own  people. 
And  so.  with  the  care  of  the  blind  man  thrust  upon 
her.  she  faced  the  world  alone  and  suffered. 

When  she  had  sold  the  only  finished  picture  in  the 
studio,  all  that  remained  was  a  furnished  cottage  and  a 
few  acres  of  land,  high  above  some  cliffs,  close  to  a 
small  town  on  the  South  Coast.  When  the  doctors  told 
her  that  they  considered  the  man's  blindness  to  be 
incurable,  she  took  him  to  this  place  of  seclusion  and 
began  to  fight  the  world.  Since  then  she  had  slaved 
incessantly  to  provide  the  necessities  of  life  for  the  man 
and  herself.  Early  and  late  she  had  toiled  attending 
to  her  cows  and  fowls,  and  working  in  the  tiny  garden, 
and  once  every  week  she  had  gone  into  the  township 
to  sell  her  butter  and  eggs.  From  this  slender  source, 
and  what  her  unaided  efforts  in  the  garden  brought 
her.  she  had  contrived  to  keep  herself  and  her  hus- 
band. At  first,  to  a  woman  unaccustomed  to  work  of 
any  kind,  the  outlook  had  seemed  hopeless ;  but  despair 
and  despondency  she  had  never  allowed  to  dwell  with 
her.  It  had  been  a  grim,  uphill  fight  for  twelve  years; 
but  it  had  not  been  without  an  object. 

Deep  in  her  heart  the  woman  had  nursed  a  secret 
hope,  and  year  by  year  she  had  striven  to  save  every 
possible  penny  as  a  means  towards  its  ultimate  fulfil- 
ment. And  so  she  had  looked  forward  continually  to 
the-  day  when  she  would  have  saved  sufficient  to  take 
the  artist  to  a  certain  specialist  in  Xew  York.  Often 
she  had  denied  herself  the  bare  necessities  of  life  that 
she  might  be  able  to  save  a  few  extra  shillings  towards 
accomplishing  the  object  she  had  in  view.  However, 
she  had  invariably  seen  that  the  man's  wants  were 
attended  to  in  every  way.  She  had  consecrated  her  life 
to  him.  and  she  had  cared  for  him  as  a  mother  cares  for 
a  helpless  child.  Although  be  bad  grown  strangeiv 
in  .table  and  perverse  as  the  year-  went  by,  she  was 
ever  ready  to  coax  him  out  of  the  depths  of  the  despair 
that  often  seized  him. 

The  reason  for  the  bandage  across  the  man's  eyes  lav 
i  '  the  fact  that  the  specialist  of  great  renown  had 
ce -ne  unexpectedly  from  America  on  a  visit  to  London, 
and  the  woman  had  taken  the  artist  to  him.     The  spe- 


cialist had  come  entirely  upon  pleasure,  but  in  this 
particular  instance  the  persistence  of  the  woman  had 
prevailed,  and  the  doctor  had  consented  to  operate  upon 
her  husband.  He  classed  the  operation  as  a  trivial 
one  and  was  positive  that  it  would  be  successful.  For 
eight  days  the  artist  had  remained  in  London,  the 
bandage  across  his  eyes  not  being  removed.  Then  the 
doctor  was  called  away,  and  he  advised  the  woman  to 
take  her  husband  back  to  the  quiet  of  the  seaside  cot- 
tage. There,  at  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  third 
day,  the  bandage  was  to  be  removed. 

The  woman  was  tired.  Her  youth  had  gone.  The 
mould  of  her  once  exquisite  beauty  still  showed  dimly 
upon  her  features;  but  her  face  was  lined  and  drawn 
by  what  she  had  endured.  Her  skin  was  tanned  by 
exposure,  and  there  was  a  great,  shameless  bunch  of 
gray  hair  above  her  temples  that  she  now  took  no  pains 
to  hide.  Her  form  had  lost  its  lithesome  grace.  Hard 
work  had  broken  down  its  beautiful  lines  and  made  it 
coarse  and  commonplace ;  while  about  her  shoulders, 
that  had  once  been  carried  so  proudly,  there  was  a 
decided  stoop. 

The  artist  in  his  blindness  was  in  entire  ignorance 
of  these  facts.  Every  day  since  that  on  which  he  first 
became  blind  his  sensitive  fingers  had  gathered  in  an 
impression  of  her  face;  and,  because  it  had  been 
wrought  gradually,  he  was  unaware  of  the  change. 

The  woman  moved  closer  to  the  tiny  mirror  upon 
the  wall  and  then  instinctively  drew  back  in  terror. 
The  face  that  she  beheld  seemed  to  her  hideous  and 
repulsive.  Beside  the  mirror  there  hung  an  old-time 
portrait  of  herself,  smiling  in  evening  dress.  For  some 
seconds  she  gazed  intently  at  it.  Beyond  all  doubt  she 
had  been  beautiful  once.  She  glanced  across  to  where 
her  husband  sat  huddled  in  his  chair,  with  the  tips  of 
his  fingers  pressed  together.  He  did  not  know  her  as 
she  now  was.  He  could  not  know  what  the  last  twelve 
years  of  awful  struggle  with  the  world  had  meant  to 
her. 

The  woman  turned  her  eyes  to  the  clock.  The  hands 
pointed  to  a  quarter  to  six.  In  fifteen  minutes  the 
man's  hopes  would  be  at  an  end,  for  then  he  would  see 
her  face  and  know  again  the  truth.  For  some  time  the 
woman  stood  like  unto  a  person  turned  to  stone;  then 
suddenly  she  swayed  for  a  moment,  with  her  fingers 
clutching  wildly  at  her  breast.  She  sank  back  into  a 
chair  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

The  artist  sat  huddled  in  the  huge  basket  chair,  his 
bearded  chin  resting  upon  his  breast.  The  only  sound 
that  broke  the  stillness  was  the  noisy,  monotonous 
ticking  of  the  clock  upon  the  wall.  Abruptly  the 
woman  lifted  her  face  from  her  hands  and  looked  up. 
The  suspense  was  terrible. 
Then  the  man  began  to  speak,  half  to  himself. 
"Soon  I  shall  see  her  face  again,"  he  muttered. 
"And  after  twelve  long  years.  ...  Is  it  twelve 
years?"  he  asked  sharply,  as  he  roused  himself  and 
sat  up. 

"Yes.  dear."  was  all  the  woman  could  trust  herself 
to  answer. 

"How  beautiful  it  will  be,"  the  man  rambled  on,  "to 
know  beauty  once  again :  to  paint  her  face — to  sketch 
its  lovely  profile." 

The  woman  sat  motionless,  every  word  cutting  keenly 
into  her  heart.  At  length  she  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
She  stood  up  and  looked  around  wildly.  She  felt  that 
she  must  break  the  truth  to  the  man.  She  would  tell 
him  simply  and  plainly.  But  when  she  attempted  to 
speak,  she  found  that  her  tongue  refused  to  form  the 
words  she  wished  to  say. 

"How  shall  I  paint  it?"  the  artist  mused,  with  his 
right  hand  groping  out  before  him  as  if  he  held  a  brush. 
He  made  a  quick  movement,  as  if  tracing  a  profile  in 
the  air.  "That  wouldn't  do."  he  snapped.  "The  face 
must  look  out  from  the  canvas.  It  must  be  painted 
in  soft,  warm  tones,  so  that  it  will  be  full  of  life  and 
beauty." 

Again  there  was  silence  unbearable,  broken  only  by 
the  horrible  monotony  of  the  clock's  even  ticking.  The 
hands  crept  remorselesslv  round  toward  the  fatal  hour, 
and  the  woman  watched  them  fixedly  as  if  fascinated  by 
some  horrible  sight. 

Then  the  clock  warned,  and  the  woman  started  up 
from  her  seat.  The  man  thought  the  clock  was  about 
to  strike,  and  he  began  to  tear  frantically  at  the 
bandage.  The  woman  sprang  across  and  seized  his 
hands  in  terror. 

"Xot  yet!"  she  cried  pitifully,  as  she  clung  to  his 
arms.     "Not  yet ! !' 

Then  she  sank  down  weakly  at  his  side  and  tried  to 
think   calmly. 

"How  much  longer?"  the  man  demanded  irritably. 
"Only  a  few  minutes  now,"  she  coaxed,  trying  hard 
to  regain  her  composure. 

The  man's  hands  sought  the  bandage  again,  and  he 
had  it  partly  loosened  before  the  woman  could  prevent 
him.     She  took  his  hands  gently  into  hers,  and  spoke 
calmly  and  soothingly,  urging  him  to  be  patient. 
"\\  hat  does  a  few  minutes  matter?"  he  broke  out. 
"The  doctor  said  six  o'clock."  she  told  him. 
So  they  sat  there  together  while  the  clock  ticked  on 
and  the  hands  crept  round. 

At  one  minute  to"  the  hour  the  woman  arose  un- 
steadily from  the  chair.  Suddenly  she  straightened 
up  and  looked  at  the  man.  As  if  moved  by  some  over- 
whelming impulse,  she  bent  and  kissed  him  lingeringlv 
on  the  forehead  above  the  bandage.  Then,  with  a  wild, 
strange  light  showing  in  her  eyes,  she  passed  silently 
from  the  room. 
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Once  outside,  a  panic  seized  her.  and,  turning  from 
the  door,  she  fled  madly  along  a  tiny  path  that  led 
towards  the  cliffs.  The  weird  murmur  of  the  sea  was 
in  her  ears  as  she  reached  the  end  of  the  path,  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 

The  woman  moved  on  slowly,  until  she  could  look 
down  at  the  water,  two  hundred  feet  below.  Then  she 
brushed  back  the  loose  hair  from  her  forehead. 

"I  would  only  be  a  burden  to  him  now."  she  said, 
with  a  sob. 

Then  she  threw  herself  headlong  from  the  height. 
******* 

In  the  cottage,  the  clock  was  striking  the  last  stroke 
of  six,  and  the  man,  with  the  bandage  torn  from  be- 
fore his  eyes,  was  groping  his  way  about  the  room 
and  stumbling  against  the  chairs  and  table.  He  was 
still  blind.  After  a  time  he  paused  and  called  long 
and  piteously  for  the  woman. — John  Patrick,  in  Lon- 
don Sketch. 
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ventors who  are  giving  their  time  and  talent  to  elec- 
trical research  on  the  lines  of  wireless  communication. 
He  was  born  in  Maine  in  1877,  and  is  a  grand-nephew 
of  the  poet  Whittier. 

Archibald  Cary  Smith,  the  noted  Xew  York  naval 
architect,  studied  painting  in  his  youth,  but  found  a 
greater  attraction  in  shipbuilding.  The  yachts  which 
he  planned  number  half  a  hundred,  and  many  of  them 
have  proved  notable  sailers. 

Rowland  Gibson  Hazard,  the  well-known  Rhode 
Island  manufacturer,  has  his  name  at  the  head  or  in  the 
list  of  directors  of  more  than  a  score  of  national  and 
international  societies  of  art.  science,  economics,  and 
health,  is  a  college  fellow  and  trustee,  and  also  is  active 
in  politics.     His  home  is  at  Peace  Dale,  Rhode  Island. 

Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  president  of  the  Xew  York 
Evening  Post  Company,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  editorial  columns  of  the  paper,  is  a  grandson  of 
William  Lloyd  Garrison.  Mr.  Yillard  began  news- 
paper work  as  a  reporter  on  a  Philadelphia  paper.  He 
has  lately  published  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  life 
of  John  Brown,  "fifty  years  after." 

William  B.  Richardson  of  Boston,  a  naturalist  and 
collector,  who  has  spent  many  years  in  the  American 
tropics  gathering  rare  specimens  of  animal  life  for 
American  scientific  museums,  is  confident  that  the  new 
Estrada  regime  in  Nicaragua  promises  better  things 
for  the  country.  Mr.  Richardson  knows  some  of  the 
leading  revolutionists  and  speaks  from  his  experiences 
with  them. 

George  William  Maynard,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  American  mining  engineers,  is  seventy-one  years 
old.  He  has  been  a  consulting  officer  of  mining  and 
reduction  plants  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America,  and 
was  instrumental  in  causing  the  introduction  and  use 
of  valuable  methods  in  steel  manufacture.  He  was 
born  in  Brooklyn  and  has  been  a  resident  of  Xew  York 
City  for  years. 

Benn  Pitman,  the  author  of  many  phonographic 
works,  is  a  brother  of  Sir  Isaac  Pitman,  the  inventor 
of  the  most  widely  practiced  svstem  of  phonography, 
and  after  teaching  in  Great  Britain  for  some  time 
came  to  America  in  1853.  Mr.  Pitman  is  the  inventor 
of  the  electro-process  of  relief  engraving,  and  has 
delivered  many  lectures  on  art.  He  is  president  of  a 
popular  phonographic  institute  in  Cincinnati. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  nominated  for  governor  by  the 
Xew  Jersey  Democrats,  has  been  president  of  Prince- 
ton University  since  1902.  Professor  Wilson  is  the 
author  of  many  works  on  history  and  American  poli- 
tics. He  was  born  in  Staunton,  Virginia,  in  1856.  and, 
although  admitted  to  the  bar.  has  been  an  educator  dur- 
ing nearly  his  entire  career.  He  will  resign  his  posi- 
tion in  the  university,  and  whether  elected  or  defeated 
his  political  digression  means  a  loss  to  educational 
forces. 

Zachary  Taylor  Sweeney  is  an  American  who  can 
tell,  at  sixty  years  of  age,  of  a  remarkable  series  of 
experiences.  He  has  been  an  active  clergyman  and 
a  pastor  emeritus,  a  popular  lecturer  for  years,  a  consul- 
general  at  Constantinople,  an  Ottoman  commissioner, 
a  railroad  director,  State  commissioner  of  fisheries  and 
game,  chancellor  of  Butler  University,  and  author  of 
many  scientific  essays.  He  was  born  in  Kentucky,  but 
during  most  of  his  life  has  been  one  of  the  eminent 
members  of  the  Indiana  literary  cult, 

Fannie  Bloomfield  Zeisler.  the  pianist,  who  has 
played  in  recitals  throughout  America  and  Europe  since 
1883,  was  born  in  Silesia,  but  was  brought  to  this 
country  by  her  parents  while  a  child.  Sigmund  Zeisler, 
whom  Miss  Bloomfield  married  in  1885.  was  also  born 
in  Silesia,  but  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Chicago 
in  1883.  Mr.  Zeisler  is  as  famous  as  his  wife,  being 
learned  in  the  law,  and  active  as  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Anti-Imperialist  League  and  Xational  Liberty  Con- 
gress.    He  has  made  many  political  addresses. 
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HOME  LIFE  IN  IRELAND. 


A  Sympathetic  Study  of  the  Irishman  at  Close  Range. 

» 
What  constitutes  an  Irishman?     He  is  said  to  be  one 

the  world's  puzzles.  Whether  Celticism,  or  Catholi- 
sm,  or  melancholy,  or  wit  is  the  essential  trait  of  his 
.ture  has  never  been  decided.  But  Robert  Lynd,  in 
s  "Home  Life  in  Ireland,"  is  a  sympathetic  student 

the  problem,  and  provides  the  reader  with  ample 
,ta  on  which  to  base  an  opinion  of  his  own.  He  con- 
nds  that  the  real  Irishman  is  neither  essentially  a 
;lt  nor  essentially  a  Catholic,  but  merely  a  man  who 
lS  been  born  in  Ireland  of  Irish  parents  and  is  more 
terested  in  Ireland  than  in  any  country  in  the 
i>rld: 
The  landlord  of  Norman  or  Saxon  descent  is  quite  as  truly 

Irishman  as  the  tenant-farmer  of  Gaelic  descent,  provided 
it  Ireland  is  the  home  of  his  best  thoughts,  even  if  not 
pays  of  his  body.  The  Orange  laborer  of  the  north,  whose 
cestors  may  have  come  from  Scotland,  has  all  the  attributes 

an  Irishman  no  less  than  the  Catholic  laborer  of  the  west, 
lose  ancestors  may  have  come  from  Greece,  or  from  Ger- 
my,  or  from  Spain,  or  from  anywhere  you  care  to  specu- 
;e.  Occasionally,  owing  to  political  bitternesses,  you  will 
d  a  northerner  denying  his  Irishness.  "We're  English  in 
e  north,"  a  Derry  merchant  once  said  to  me,  and  indeed 
me  of  these  people  have  sung  "God  Save  the  King"  so  often 
ice  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  Home  Rule 
,1  that  their  blood  now  refuses  to  flow  to  any  other  music, 
d  their  ears  are  deaf  to  the  songs  of  their  own  valleys  and 
lis.  Even  people  with  Gaelic  names  are  to  be  found  now 
d  then  denying  the  charge  of  being  Irish  with  a  vigor 
)rthy  of  Peter's  denial  of  the  accusation  of  being  a  Chris- 
91.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  an  enthusiast  for  Irish  things, 
is  wandering  about  Tyrone  some  time  ago,  when  he  fell  into 
Ik  in  a  hotel-bar  with  a   laboring  man   who   gave  his  name 

James  M'Cab.  "Well,  you  have  a  good  Irish  name,  at 
y  rate,"  my  friend  said  to  him  in  a  tone  of  congratulation, 
iood  Irish  name  be  damned,"  retorted  the  other,  bursting 
to  a  temper.     "It's  a  good   Protestant  name." 

However,  according  to  Mr.  Lynd,  this  kind  of  talk 

becoming  rarer  every  day.  It  is  true  that  even  yet 
ay  be  found  in  Ireland  an  occasional  person  who  will 
11  you  that  nobody  is  any  use  except  the  Gaels,  or  the 
atholics,  or  the  Ulsterman,  but  such  belong  to  "an  old 
id  dwindling  school,  and  are  of  a  crankish  nature." 
At  the  outset  of  his  attempt  to  depict  the  Irish  at 
>me  Mr.  Lynd  takes  his  readers  to  the  farm-house, 
anting  him,  however,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
ue  generalization  that  will  cover  all  the  farmers  of 
eland : 

Irish  farm-houses  vary,  of  course,  from  imposing  stone- 
lished  dwellings,  fitted  out  with  pianos  and  Victorian  furni- 
re,  down  to  small  two-roomed  and  even  one-roomed  cot- 
ges,  whitewashed,  and  with  thatched  roofs  held  down  by 
imerous  stones  hanging  from  cords  over  the  eaves.  I  for 
ie  like  the  smaller  houses  better  than  the  larger.  There  is 
i  room  here  for  any  decorations,  save  the  decorations  that 
e  in  themselves  necessary  things. 

The  turf  fire  burns  on  the  floor  against  the  wall  furthest 
am  the  door,  and  over  it  from  hooks  and  hangers  swings  a 
al-black  pot  with  swollen  sides  and  insect-like  feet,  or  a 
avy  old-fashioned  kettle.  High  upon  another  wall  rises 
e  dresser  with  its  rows  of  'pleasant  and  many-colored  delf 
■the  most  comfortable  of  all  ornaments.  Perhaps  there  is 
wooden  bed  in  the  corner  of  the  room — a  large  and  lordly 
:d,  high  beyond  all  temptation  to  sit  down  on  the  edge  of 
There  is  a  wooden  chair  here  and  there,  and,  perhaps, 
long  bench  against  the  wall  in  which  the  door  is  built.  If 
ere  is  a  second  room,  the  instinct  for  ornamentation  will  as 
cely  as  not  have  been  at  work.  Sometimes,  in  a  room  like 
is,  you  see  crudely  colored  pictures  of  saints  plastered  all 
'er  the  wall — pictures  sold  by  peddlers  or  given  away  with 
ligious  papers.  Or  there  may  be  political  cartoons  or  por- 
aits  of  heroes — equally  horrible  in  color. 
Perhaps  the  two  most  popular  pictures  in  Irish  houses  are 
e  Holy  Family  and  Robert  Emmet.  After  these  come 
aniel  O'Connell  and  the  things  that  grocers  give  away  at 
liristmas,  and  occasionally  portraits  of  royal  people  like 
ueen  Victoria  or  King  Edward  VII.  These  royal  pictures 
e   sometimes   to    be   seen    in   the    same    room    with    portraits 

Wolfe  Tone  and  Emmet,  and  are  to  be  taken  as  proofs  that 
e  people  want  cheap  decorations,  not  that  they  are  becoming 
yal  to  the  English  connection.  In  Unionist  homes,  of 
oirse,  they  have  another  meaning.  Here  they  add  to  the 
illness  of  walls  already  made  dull  by  framed  photographs — 
smal  photographs  dismally  framed — of  those  who  have  emi- 
ated  and  those  who  have  died.  In  the  Orange  homes  of 
lster,  too,  the  portrait  of  King  William  the  Third,  blue- 
■ated  and  on  a  white  horse,   takes  the  place  of  the  portrait 

Emmet,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Cooke,  the  genius  of  bigotry 
id  debate,  is  the  Presbyterian  substitute  for  Daniel  O'Con- 
;11.     In    the   poorer   houses   the   black   mantelpiece   has    often 

its  proudest  ornament  a  colored  delf  statue  of  King  Wil- 
im  of  Orange   seated  on  a  charger. 

In  those  lowly  farm-houses  so  much  affected  by  Mr. 
ynd,  the  food  is  of  the  poorest,  and  is  badly  prepared. 
The  worst  cooks  in  Europe"  is  the  author's  verdict, 
ut  there  is  a  ray  of  hope  even  here : 

There  is  a   change  coming  over   Ireland   in   regard   to   food 

d    cooking    as    in    most    other    matters.     Cookery    is    now 

ing  taught  as  an  art  in  the  technical  schools  and  elsewhere, 

d  if  the  tables  of  some  of  the  farm-houses  are  not  sensibly 

t   more    agreeable,    it    is    because    the    conservatism    of    the 

ople   holds  out  against  new-fangled  things,  even  when  they 

:  sweet  to  the  taste.     I  heard  of  one  instance  in  which  there 

':s  a   more   absurd   cause   for   the  new   talent's   being   left   to 

;t  without   use.     A   farmer's  daughter   in   the   south,    having 

urned    home   with   her   training   in    cookery,    was    permitted 

iid  some  excitement  to  prove  her  gifts  in  getting  ready  the 

,dday    dinner.     She    prepared    a    magnificent    steak    pudding, 

:  like  of   which  had  never  been   seen   in   the   house   before, 

i   her    father    glowed    with    enthusiasm    at    the    end    of    the 

I  al.     "We  must  always  let  Mary  do  the  cooking  after  this!" 

cried,    and    the    happiness    on   the    children's    faces    echoed 

n.     All  the  greater  'was  their  surprise  when  the  woman  of 

:    house,    hearing    this,    suddenly    lifted    up    her    voice    and 

pt.     "Oh  !"   she  lamented,  wringing  her  hands.     "After   me 

iking  and  slaving  for  you   for  twenty  years  !     And   now  to 

re  my   own   daughter   put   against   me !"     And    she    finished 

h  a  flood  of  tears.     Stunned  by  the  new   twist  things  had 

j  en,  the   family  made   haste  to  comfort   her.     They   weren't 

nking   what    they   were    saying,    they    explained ;    they    were 

'  y  meaning  to  tell  Mary  how  they  liked  her  cooking. 

1  Inevitably  in  any  book  about  the  Green  Isle,  America 
H  things  American  can  not  be  avoided.     Perhaps  the 


most    significant    reference    is    that    in    the    chapter    on 
marriages  and  matchmaking: 

Many  girls,  knowing  the  demands  of  husbands,  do  not 
wait  for  their  fathers  to  make  matches  for  them.  They  go 
out  to  America  or  elsewhere  and  slave  and  scrape  till  they 
have  a  little  treasure  collected,  and,  a  few  years  after  their 
departure  from  home,  they  appear  in  their  native  parish  again. 
It  soon  becomes  known  that  they  have  a  little  money  put  by 
and  are  willing  to  settle  down,  should  a  suitable  home  be 
offered.  Returned  emigrants  of  this  sort  are  not  at  all  un- 
common in  parts  of  the  west.  Irish  girls  would  rather  marry 
Irish  husbands  than  Americans  any  day,  though,  it  is  said, 
they  are  generally  determined  to  take  no  husband  who  is 
not  worthy  of  the  fortune  they  have  earned  with  so  much 
labor  and  adventure.  If  a  girl  who  has  been  to  America 
finds  after  a  month  or  two,  or  a  year  or  two,  of  waiting  at 
home  that  no  suitable  husband  is  to  be  had,  she  as  likely  as 
not  packs  up  her  trunk  and  again  steams  oft"  for  New  York 
with  an  invincible  heart.  Her  courage  and  determination 
will  appear  comical  or  tragical,  according  as  you  consider 
her  an  isolated  and  ambitious  figure  or  a  symbol  of  the  eternal 
Odyssey  of  Ireland — the  Odyssey  that  does  not  end  in  a 
return. 

With  regard  to  the  girl  who  has  come  home  from  America, 
I  may  say  that  there  are  two  opinions  about  her  in  rural 
Ireland.  Progressive  young  farmers  are  rather  attracted  by 
her,  because  travel  has  sharpened  her  intelligence  and  taught 
her  many  desirable  things  about  food  and  dress  and  house- 
keeping. She  is  awake  and  ambitious  and  is  a  wife  of  whom 
one  may  be  proud  before  one's  neighbors.  Other  people  take 
a  less  favorable  view  of  her.  They  say  that  America  has 
spoiled  her,  and  taught  her  only  airs  and  extravagance,  and 
that  she  is  no  longer  fit  to  be  the  wife  of  a  simple  man. 
"Better  one  pound  of  Irish  money  than  ten  of  American. 
That's  what  all  the  people  about  here  will  tell  you,"  said  a 
cross-looking  old  man  who  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject  one 
day.  He  meant,  of  course,  that  an  Irish-American  girl  would 
run  her  husband  into  ten  times  as  much  expense  as  a  home- 
staying  girl. 

He  declared  that  American  girls  were  only  wasters  of 
money,  who  would  lead  their  husbands  a  terrible  and  ruinous 
dance.  They  had  got  used  in  America  to  all  sorts  of  things 
and  were  not  content  to  live  in  an  ordinary  way  like  other 
people. 

More  serious  is  the  problem  presented  by  the  sharp 
religious  cleavage  of  the  population : 

Mixed  marriages — marriages  between  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants— are.  as  I  show  elsewhere,  as  frequent  as  is  wise,  though 
usually,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  either  the  husband  or  the 
wife  takes  the  "mixed"  element  out  of  the  marriage  by 
becoming  converted  to  the  religion  of  the  other.  The  clergy 
of  all  the  churches  oppose  these  marriages  tooth  and  nail. 
The  Catholic  clergy  are  often  blamed  for  the  intensity  of 
their  opposition,  an  opposition  which,  I  imagine,  has  become 
more  uncompromising  since  the  present  Pope  was  raised  to 
the  papal  chair.  Within  the  last  few  years,  a  Catholic,  whose 
marriage  with  a  Protestant  girl  an  Irish  bishop  refused  to 
sanction,  had  to  cross  over  to  England  to  get  a  priest  of  his 
own  church  to  marry  him,  and  no  doubt  the  same  kind  of 
thing  had  frequently  happened.  Protestants  whom  this  an- 
noys ought  in  fairness  to  consider  the  attitude  of  their  own 
clergy  in  regard  to  the  question  of  mixed  marriages.  Some 
years  ago  I  remember  hearing  from  a  broad-minded  Presby- 
terian minister  how  he  himself  had  prevented  a  mixed  mar- 
riage in  the  south  of  Ireland.  A  Presbyterian  soldier  in  a 
Scottish  regiment,  which  was  quartered  in  a  southern  town, 
fell  in  love  with  a  Catholic  girl,  and  again  besought  her  to 
marry  him.  The  girl  at  last  consented  on  condition  that  the 
soldier  would  become  a  Catholic,  and  the  soldier,  probably  not 
caring  two  pins  for  any  religion,  promised  to  do  so.  The 
Presbyterian  minister  heard  of  this  and  rushed  off  to  the 
colonel,  urging  the  latter  to  save  the  man  from  so  fatal  a 
step.  As  a  result,  the  colonel  immediately  bundled  the  man 
out  of  the  town  and  had  him  transferred  to  another  regiment 
beyond  the  circle  of  temptation.  The  minister  boasted  of  all 
this  to  me  as  though  he  had  performed  a  noble  work.  Per- 
haps he  had. 

While  the  younger  folk  are  growing  up  with  a  strain 
of  materialism  in  their  nature,  the  old  people,  especially 
in  the  least  Anglicized  parts  of  the  island,  have  still 
plenty  of  strange  and  incredible  stories  to  tell.  One 
heard  by  Mr.  Lynd  relates  to  the  time  when  the  poor 
scholars  used  to  tour  the  country : 

A  learned  man  of  them  arrived  one  night  in  a  farm-house, 
where,  churn  as  they  might,  they  had  been  getting  hardly 
any  butter  from  the  milk.  "Put  a  pot  on  the  fire,"  he  said 
to  the  farmer's  wife,  when  he  heard  the  story,  "and  boil  some 
milk  in  it,  and  I'll  find  out  who  it  is  that's  stealing  your 
butter."  He  got  a  large  black  bottle  from  the  farmer's  wife, 
and  when  he  had  sealed  and  corked  it,  he  put  it  into  the 
pot  where  the  milk  was  boiling,  saying  a  number  of  words 
that  you  couldn't  understand  while  he  did  so.  After  a  while, 
the  bottle  cracked,  and  with  that  there  was  a  sound  like  a 
cry  far  away  from  the  house.  "Listen  to  that,"  said  the 
scholar.  "I'll  put  in  another  bottle  and  you  will  hear  some- 
thing more." 

He  closed  up  a  second  bottle,  and  put  it  into  the  pot, 
saying  more  words  over  it.  When  in  due  course  this  gave 
a  crack,  there  was  a  shriek  as  of  a  woman  in  great  pain 
much  nearer  the  house  than  the  first  cry.  "Do  you  hear 
that?"  said  the  scholar,  becoming  interested  in  his  work.  "It 
isn't  long  till  she'll  be  here  now  and  she  yelling  in  her  pain. 
So  bolt  the  door  and  don't  let  her  in  till  I  tell  you."  With 
that  he  took  a  third  bottle,  and  saw  that  the  cork  was  in 
it,  and  was  just  going  to  put  it  in  the  pot,  when  there  came 
a  loud  banging  and  shrieking  at  the  door.  "Let  me  in,  let 
me  in  !"  cried  a  voice  from  the  outside,  whining  and  suppli- 
cating. "Oh,  you're  killing  ine,  you're  killing  me.  If  any- 
thing else  cracks  in  me,  I'll  surely  die."  The  man  at  the 
fire  told  them  to  wait,  however,  and  to  make  her  confess  that 
she  had  stolen  the  butter,  and  promise  never  to  do  it  again, 
while  all  the  time  the  groaning  and  moaning  went  on  as  if  she 
were  in  fearful  torment.  As  he  put  the  third  bottle  into  the 
boiling  milk,  she  let  a  shriek  out  of  her  and  confessed,  so  he 
took  the  bottle  out  again,  and  told  them  to  let  her  in.  They 
let  her  in,  and  saw  that  it  was  an  old  woman  from  near  the 
place.  She  confessed  everything  and  promised  to  give  up  the 
butter,  so  they  let  her  off.  After  that,  they  were  never 
troubled   with   scarcity  of  butter  again. 

Notwithstanding  the  advance  of  modern  knowledge, 
belief  in  the  Banshee,  the  fairy-woman  whose  cry  is  a 
portent  of  coming  death,  is  still  widely  spread.  As  is 
also  faith  in  the  Death  Coach,  another  portent  of 
death : 

Beside    the    Banshee    and    the    Soundless    Coach,    there    are 
numerous   other   evil   portents   in   Ireland.      Here  as   elsewhere 
it    is    bad    luck    to    have    a    hare    running    across    your    path. 
Here  as  elsewhere  you  will  find  the  rhyme  about  magpies; 
One     for     sorrow, 

Two  for  joy. 
Three  for  a  marriage, 
Four   for  a  boy, 


or  one  of  its  variants.  It  is  unlucky  to  kill  robins,  for  they 
got  their  red  breasts  at  the  cross  of  Christ.  It  is  unlucky  to 
meet  a  priest  or  a  red-haired  person  when  one  is  setting  out 
on  a  journey.  "God  forgive  you,  father,  you've  spoilt  my 
day  on  me,"  said  a  holiday-making  girl  the  other  day  to  a 
priest  she  met  on  the  road.  "God  forgive  you,  Bridget,  for 
your  foolish  superstition,"  replied  the  priest.  All  the  same, 
as  her  friend  told  me,  the  girl  did  not  meet  the  boy  she  went 
out  in  the  hope  of  seeing  that  day.  It  is  unlucky  to  meet 
funerals  and  not  to  turn  with  them,  and  I  remember  a  medical 
student  who  was  at  college  with  me  saying  that  funerals 
always  brought  him  luck.  Once,  on  one  of  the  few  occasions 
that  I  was  ingenuous  enough  to  put  money  on  a  horse,  he 
and  I  had  just  been  sending  a  postal  order  from  the  country 
town  where  we  were  staying  to  a  Belfast  bookmaker  when  a 
funeral  came  up  the  road.  My  friend  insisted — half  laughing 
at  his  superstition — that  we  should  go  along  with  it,  and  we 
even  accompanied  it  into  the  graveyard,  where  a  Methodist 
minister  delivered  an  address,  holding  up  the  conduct  of  the 
dead  young  man  as  an  example  for  the  bystanders  to  follow. 
I  am  curiously  puzzled  by  myself  when  I  look  back  on  it, 
and  wonder  what  the  minister  would  have  thought  if  he  could 
have  seen  behind  our  serious  eyes  to  the  thoughts  that  were 
concerned,  not  with  death  and  beauty  of  conduct,  but  with 
the  fortunes  of  an  English  horse-race.  The  horse  we  backed 
did  not  win,  I  may  add,  and,  having  lost  five  shillings  out 
of  an  already  empty  pocket,  I  no  longer  believed  in  the  super- 
stition about  funerals. 

After  an  entertaining  chapter  on  schools  and  chil- 
dren, which  questions  whether  on  the  whole  the  in- 
fluence of  the  religious  schools  on  Irish  life  is  a  health) 
one,  Mr.  Lynd  turns  his  attention  to  wakes  and 
funerals : 

The  modern  wake  seems  to  be  but  a  pale  reflection,  a  be- 
wildered memory,  of  the  ceremonies  which  used  to  follow 
a  death  till  about  a  hundrd  years  ago.  In  the  old  days, 
according  to  an  account  preserved  by  Lady  Wilde,  the  room 
or  barn  in  which  the  dead  body  lay  was  hung  with  "branches 
of  evergreen  and  festoons  of  laurel  and  holly."  On  a  bed  lay 
the  corpse,  surrounded  by  branches  of  green  leaves.  The 
mourning  women  came  in  and  sat  down  on  the  ground  in  a 
circle.  In  the  centre  one  of  them,  cloaked  and  hooded,  began 
the  funeral  wail,  the  others  joining  in  the  chorus.  The  lament 
ceased  at  intervals  only  to  be  raised  again,  and,  when  it  was 
over,  the  women  went  out,  and  their  places  were  taken  by  a 
new  crowd  of  people  who  performed  a  kind  of  mystery  play. 
Before  the  play  began,  there  was  pipe-music,  and  whisky  was 
served  round.  With  respect  to  the  plays  acted  on  these  occa- 
sions, some  of  them  appear  to  have  been  serious  and  sym- 
bolic. Others  contained  farcical  elements  like  the  mystery 
plays  in  all  Christian  countries  during  the  middle  ages.  We 
hear,  for  instance,  of  "one  called  'Hold  the  light,'  where  the 
passion  of  the  Lord  Christ  is  travestied  with  grotesque  imita- 
tion." Many  of  them  were  full  of  sarcastic  references  to 
Christianity — references  which  are  to  be  found  also  in  tradi- 
tional Irish  literature — and  the  priests  fought  hard  to  put  an 
end  to  these  irreverent  relics  of  the  pagan  spirit.  As  regards 
the  effectiveness  of  some  of  these  old  dramas,  Lady  Wilde 
repeats  an  interesting  criticism  of  an  "intelligent  peasant" 
who  had  been  to  Dublin  and  had  been  taken  to  the  theatre. 
"I  have  now,"  he  said  on  his  return,  "seen  the  great  English 
actors,  and  heard  plays  in  the  English  tongue,  but  poor  and 
dull  they  seemed  to  me  after  the  acting  of  our  own  people 
at  the  wakes  and  fairs :  for  it  is  a  truth,  the  English  can  not 
make  us  weep  and  laugh  as  I  have  seen  the  crowds  with  us 
when  the  players  played  and   the  poets  recited  their  stories." 

Religion  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  life  of  the  Irish- 
man that  Mr.  Lynd  naturally  devotes  a  chapter  to  some 
aspects  of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  writes: 

In  some  of  the  lonely  country  parts,  where  the  people 
have  to  come  long  distances  to  chapel,  you  will  see  a  still 
more  curious  Sabbath  sight  than  this  business  of  commerce 
and  gossip.  These  isolated  chapels  have  sometimes  a  low 
white  stable  connected  with  them,  just  as  some  old-fashioned 
Presbyterian  churches  have,  and.  when  mass  is  over,  you  will 
see  the  people  slowly  getting  ready  their  cars  and  their  horses 
to  go  home.  It  is  odd  enough  to  see  men  riding  from  church 
on  horseback  in  their  rustic  respectability,  but  the  spectacle 
becomes  comic  when  you  see  their  wives  sitting  behind  them, 
pillion  fashion,  wearing  the  foolish  bonnets  and  black  jackets 
for  which  countrywomen  discard  their  week-day  clothes  on 
great  occasions  like  Sunday.  I  met  a  whole  cavalcade  of 
women  riding  from  chapel  like  this  behind  their  husbands 
one  Sunday  morning  when  I  was  driving  in  the  south  of 
County  Mayo.  The  sight  surprises  a  man  from  town  like  a 
piece  of  romance:  there  is  something  fascinating  and  gipsyish 
about  it. 

Irish  religion,  however,  is  not  a  mere  affair  of  Sunday.  It 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  life  of  the  house  every  day  of  the 
week.  The  Catholic  has  his  crucifix  in  some  convenient  place 
to  remind  him  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  at  his  prayers,  and 
the  Protestant  has  the  Bible  to  turn  to  for  help  in  times  of 
ease  and  difficulty.  On  some  evenings,  if  you  are  in  a  Catho- 
lic house  in  the  most  Irish  parts  of  the  country,  you  may 
hear  a  strange  crying — almost  a  lamentation — such  as  you 
might  expect  in  days  of  religious  revival.  This  is  at  the 
hour  of  family  prayer.  The  family  worship  of  Protestants 
in  country  places  is  usually  less  demonstrative  but  no  less 
impressive.  In  some  Presbyterian  houses  a  Psalm  is  first 
sung,  and  the  members  of  the  family  then  read  a  chapter  of 
the  Bible,  verse  about.  The  servant  joins  in  the  reading, 
and,  as  her  education  is  usually  of  the  most  elementary  nature. 
her  treatment  of  some  of  the  old  Hebrew  names,  and  even  of 
the  simpler  English  words,  is  at  times  curiously  original. 
Occasionally,  an  old  evangelist  or  lay-reader  goes  round  the 
poorer  houses  and  holds  a  small  family  service  in  them,  and 
these  lay-readers  have  often  a  way  of  being  more  violent 
than  sweetly  reasonable  in  their  propagation  of  Christian 
truths. 

"O  Lord,"  one  of  them  nrayed  in  a  house  I  know,  "do  thou 
shake   these   people  over  hell-fire,  but  shake   them   in   mnrcy  !" 

Sometimes  you  feel  that  there  is  almost  an  excess  of  the 
terrors  of  hell  in  the  religion  of  the  Protestants,  and  I  be- 
lieve some  priests  insist  with  equal  vigor  upon  the  penal 
side  of  religion. 

Priests  and  parsons,  the  Ulsterman,  the  Irish  gentry, 
town  life,  and  games  and  dances  arc  among  the  other 
topics  discussed  by  Mr.  Lynd.  He  thinks  the  Irish- 
man's reputation  for  politeness  is  well  deserved,  and 
cites  as  an  illustration  of  his  attitude  of  chivalry 
towards  women  the  notice.  "The  lifeboat  rule  is,  wo 
and  children  first."  which  adorns  the  street  trolleys  of 
Belfast.  The  volume  is  fully  illustrated  from  photo 
graphs  which  arc  admirably  reproduced. 

Home  Life  in  Ireland.  By  Robert  Lynd.  Chi- 
cago:   V.  C,  McClurg  &  Co. 
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MAETERLINCK'S  PRIVATE  THEATRE. 


How  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  Was  Played  to  Actual  Scenery. 


When  Maurice  Maeterlinck  purchased  the  ancient 
and  picturesque  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Wandrille  in 
Xormandy  he  little  thought  he  was  buying  a  theatre  as 
well  as  a  home.  It  was  his  wife,  however,  the  gifted 
actress  known  to  the  French  stage  as  Mme.  Georgette 
Leblanc.  by  whom  the  discovery  was  made.  Her  train- 
ing in  visualizing  not  alone  the  characters  of  drama. 
but  the  environment  amid  which  they  work  out  their 
destiny  enabled  her  to  divine  the  possibilities  of  the 
monastic  abode  in  which  she  and  her  poet  husband  had 
made  their  home. 

Twelve  months  ago  Mme.  Maeterlinck  made  her  first 
experiment  of  turning  St.  Wandrille  into  a  theatre. 
For  the  play  she  elected  Shakespeare's  "Macbeth."  for 
the  nature  scenes  of  which  the  grounds  of  the  abbey 
provided  fitting  settings,  while  the  various  exteriors 
and  interiors  of  the  ancient  building  furnished  meet 
backgrounds  for  those  episodes  of  the  tragedy  which 
took  place  under  the  shelter  of  a  roof.  So  successful 
'  was  that  daring  experiment  in  realism  that  Mme. 
Maeterlinck  decided  to  repeat  her  innovation  this  year, 
wisely  choosing  for  her  vehicle  her  husband's  poetic 
masterpiece.  "Pelleas  et  Melisande."  than  which  no 
drama  of  blended  romance  and  tragedy  is  more  suit- 
able for  visualizing  against  the  exquisite  natural  and 
architectural  backgrounds  readv  to  hand  at  St.  Wan- 
drille. 

Wholly  unique,  then,  was  the  experience  enjoyed  by 
the  little  group  of  playgoers,  some  thirty  in  number. 
who  willingly  paid  their  forty  dollars  each  for  fol- 
lowing as  in  actual  life  the  love  story  and  tragedy  of 
Pelleas  and  Melisande.  They  followed  literally,  for 
this  was  a  drama  which  moved  its  audience  in  both 
senses.  Moved  it.  indeed,  through  no  fewer  than  four- 
teen scenes,  from  the  hour  when  the  widower  Prince 
Goland  meets  the  sobbing  Melisande  by  the  stream  in 
which  she  has  dropped  her  golden  charm,  to  that  woe- 
ful moment  when  the  sword  of  Goland  drinks  the  life- 
blood  of  the  ill-fated  maiden. 

W  hoso  would  draw  a  mind's  picture  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tragedy  must  remember  that  its  various 
stages  were  shown  amid  scenes  which  owed  nothing  to 
canvas  or  paint  or  scene-shifters.  All  the  settings 
were  actual.  The  rivulet  by  which  Goland  meets  Meli- 
sande was  a  veritable  stream  in  the  picturesque  grounds 
of  the  abbey :  the  terrace  where  Arkel  and  his  queen 
learn  of  the  homecoming  of  Goland  with  the  beautiful 
but  strange  girl  whom  he  has  wedded  was  the  substantial 
stone  face  of  the  monastery ;  the  fountain  beside  which 
Pelleas  and  Melisande  pledge  their  love  was  no  stage 
property,  but  a  permanent  adornment  of  the  grounds, 
hedged  about  by  dark,  majestic  and  living  yew-trees ; 
the  cloister  in  which  Melisande  sings  her  sweet  old 
ballad  was.  not  so  many  years  since,  actually  haunted 
by  monkish  figures.  It  was  so  all  through.  Xo  epi- 
sode of  the  tragedy  but  had  its  background  of  actuality. 
It  was  as  though  time  had  been  rolled  back  for  cen- 
turies, as  though  Pelleas  and  Melisande  were  once  more 
in  living,  breathing  flesh,  and  were  fulfilling  again  their 
sweet-bitter  destiny. 

In  various  nooks  and  corners  of  the  old  abbey 
grounds  small  awnings  had  been  erected,  beneath  which 
were  the  few  chairs  needed  for  the  handful  of  on- 
lookers. A  couple  of  guides,  attired  in  mediaeval  garb, 
and  bearing  torches,  led  the  little  group  almost 
stealthily  from  spot  to  spot,  creating  the  feeling  that 
guides  and  guided  were  all  alike  invisible  eavesdroppers 
and.  like  the  actors,  beings  of  long-past  generations. 
When  the  scene  transpired  within  doors,  they  huddled 
together  in  a  corner  of  the  apartment,  sleeping-chamber 
or  cloister,  as  though  anxious  to  efface  themselves  lest 
their  presence  should  break  the  spell  of  the  storv.  Of 
course  the  actors  spoke  actual  words,  but  there  was  no 
need  they  should  have  done  so.  for  there  they  actually 
moved  and  had  their  being  and  worked  out  the  passion 
of  love  and  the  tragedy  of  revenge.  Here  Melisande. 
attired  neglige,  is  seen  at  a  lamp-lit  window,  unloosen- 
ing her  wondrous  locks  as  she  leans  out  to  bid  Pelleas 
good-night  and  "swamps  him  to  the  heart"  by  their 
silken  beauty :  and  a  moment  later  the  scowling  visage  of 
Goland  is  seen,  now  so  convinced  in  suspicion  that  he 
drags  Pelleas  down  into  the  "death-smelling"  traps  of 
the  altars,  which  in  olden  time  were  the  cells  of  the 
convict  monks.  From  those  noisome-depths  the  thrilled 
onlookers  hear  cries  which  are  more  eloquent  than  the 
actual  sight  of  what  is  transpiring  below. 

And  so  the  piteous  story  was  unfolded  stage  by  stage, 
until,  in  a  beautifully  half-lit  garden  scene,  the  sus- 
pected couple  are  observed  exchanging  their  first  self- 
conscious  embrace,  oblivious  of  the  stealthy  footsteps  of 
the  approaching  Goland.  Here  and  there  a  subdued 
light,  managed  with  rare  skill,  had  given  to  the  chief 
figures  just  that  relief  needed  to  isolate  them  from  their 
environment,  and  ever  and  anon  wandering  music,  hid- 
den away  but  surcharged  with  the  wistfulness  of  the 
olden  time,  added  to  the  hypnotic  spell  of  the  silent 
onlookers.  Thus  from  forest  glade  to  ancestral  hall, 
from  the  old  abbey  terrace  to  the  mouldering  tower, 
th  torch-bearers  led  the  little  group,  past  monkish 
statues  and  stained-glass  windows,  everv  moment  deep- 
ening the  sense  that  all  this  was  of  the  years  that  have 
r  id  and  of  passions  and  hates  so  long  ago  chilled  by 
•  ie  icy  touch  of  death. 

Here  was  illusion  indeed,  and  yet  secured  by  ma- 
terialized and  itinerant  setting  and  acting.     Of  course 


an  open-air  performance  is  nothing  novel,  but  the 
uniqueness  of  this  occasion  was  the  absolute  appro- 
priateness of  the  building  and  grounds  to  the  story 
which  had  to  be  told.  Mme.  Maeterlinck's  conception, 
splendidly  justified  by  two  experiments,  opens  up  new 
possibilities  in  the  interpretation  of  romantic  and  tragic 
drama,  the  only  drawback  being  that  by  the  necessities 
of  the  case  the  audience  must  always  be  small.  It  is 
true  also  that  the  buildings  suitable  for  such  purposes 
must  be  difficult  of  access,  but  the  privileged  audience 
at  St.  Wandrille  agreed  that  their  journey  across  half 
Xormandy  had  been  richly  rewarded. 

Paris.  September  17.  1910.  St.  Martix. 


HOW  A  PLAY  'WAS  MADE. 


The  Work  in  Collaboration  of  Two  San  Francisco  Women. 


Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  has  written  an  account  of  the 
process  which  turned  her  popular  story.  "Rebecca  of 
Sunnybrook  Farm."  into  a  play,  and  the  story  is  printed, 
with  appropriate  illustrations,  in  the  current  number  of 
Harpers  Bazar.  Mrs.  Riggs — then  Miss  Smith — 
whose  pen  name  is  much  better  known  than  her  own, 
established  in  San  Francisco  the  first  free  kindergar- 
tens organized  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Her  later  success 
as  an  author  and  editor  is  proof  of  her  genius.  In  her 
initial  effort  as  a  playwright  she  was  assisted  by  an- 
other San  Franciscan.  Charlotte  Thompson,  who  has 
written  several  plays,  two  or  three  of  which  were 
brought  out  by  Florence  Roberts.  The  Bazar  article 
throws  light  upon  details  of  playmaking  which  are 
rarely  discussed  with  knowledge  and  authority,  and 
shows  that  there  are  severe  trials  even  for  experienced 
writers  who  attempt  to  furnish  material  for  actors' 
use.  Mrs.  Riggs  is  reminiscent  in  the  beginning  of  her 
confidences : 

It  was  too  many  years  ago  to  count  that  Dion  Boucicault 
asked  me  to  leave  the  work  I  was  doing  in  the  establishment 
of  tree  kindergartens  in  San  Francisco  and  join  his  company 
to  play  the  leading  roles  in  "The  Colleen  Eawn"  and  "Kerry." 
I  do  not  remember  of  being  harassed  by  any  doubts  of  my 
talent :  but  children's  hands  held  me  on  every  side — poor, 
destitute,  joyless,  and  desperately  in  need  of  what  I  believed 
could  be  secured  for  them.  After  twenty-four  hours'  reflec- 
tion, Mr.  Boucicault's  flattering  offer  was  declined.  As  I 
was  very  young  and  decidedly  human.  I  hardly  know  why  the 
harder,  soberer,  less  attractive  task  was  so  quickly  chosen, 
but  my  heart  was  in  it  and  there  was  no  looking  backward. 

In  the  following  paragraph  there  is  a  suggestion  that 
her  work  is  not  usually  "dramatic."  and  it  will  perhaps 
lead  some  to  wonder  if  there  is  room  for  differing 
opinions  as  to  what  "dramatic"  means.  There  is  room. 
All  readers  will  not  agree  with  Mrs.  Riggs: 

The  reading  of  plays  and  the  witnessing  them  has  always 
been  my  chief  recreation.  Considering  that  intimacy  with  dra- 
matic literature,  together  with  my  constant  attendance  at 
plays  in  America,  in  England,  and  on  the  continent,  it  is 
curious  that  this  controlling  interest  has  not  had  any  effect 
upon  my  literary  wDrk.  which  is  as  simple,  as  undramatic. 
as  guiltless  of  plot  and  curtain  and  climax  and  suspended 
interest  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  Neither  is  it  the  fact 
that  I  attempt  to  master  these  very  desirable  qualities  and 
fail — I  simply  never  try  to  alter  my  natural  bent,  knowing 
quite  well  what  is  for  me.  and  what,  emphatically,  is  not. 

Those  who  saw  dramatic  possibilities  in  many  of  the 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  stories  were  widely  scattered, 
but  some  of  the  discerning  found  access  to  the  author, 
who  was  still  skeptical: 

Why,  then,  have  I  frequently  been  asked  to  write  plays  ? 
The  persons  who  prefer  the  requests  must,  of  course,  believe 
that  I  have  a  latent,  unsuspected  gift,  which  will  develop  if 
sufficiently  urged.  I  disagree,  and  continue  to  adopt  the  line 
of  least  resistance,  not  because  energy  and  industry  are 
lacking,  but  because  I  think  that  usually  one's  real  gift,  if  it 
is  real,  draws  one  like  ropes  of  steel !  A  poor  plan,  in  my 
opinion,  to  turn  away  from  work  one  loves  and  does  with 
indescribable  joy  and  ardor,  to  attempt  things  a  thousand 
people  are  doing  better. 

But  when  the  twenty-seventh  person  (they  were  none  of 
them  names  to  conjure  with)  had  asked  if  he  or  she  might 
send  me  the  "little  play"  he  or  she  had  made  of  "Rebecca 
of  Sunnybrook  Farm"  I  began  to  consider  the  matter  of 
trying  it  myself.  It  is  true  that  the  dramatization  of  a  book 
presents  greater  risks  than  most  other  forms  of  playwriting, 
but  it  seems  (and  it  is  chiefiv  seeming)  to  present  fewer 
difficulties  to  the  novice.  My  unspoken  thought  was.  in 
answer  to  the  many  requests  to  which  I  finally  yielded,  that  I 
could  protect  the  spirit  of  my  own  book,  and  preserve  its 
simplicity,  better  than  anybody  else.  The  result  could  only 
be  an  unpretentious  play,  very  different  from  the  accepted 
forms,  but  it  might  possibly  be  an  amusing,  touching,  human 
sort  of  thing,  natural   and  pleasing  in   spite  of  its  slightness. 

Here  speaks  the  writer  to  whom  her  creations  are 
not  merely  real,  but  loved  and  respected: 

It  seemed  better  to  begin  with  Rebecca.  Rebecca  had  made 
her  own  following,  more  or  less :  at  any  rate,  she  "did  her- 
self." as  the  children  say.  and  I  had  always  appeared  to  ray 
own  view  as  a  joyous  and  somewhat  accidental  parent-  Per- 
haps (I  thought)  she  will  hold  some  of  her  friends  on  the 
stage  as  she  did  in  the  book.  Of  course,  if  she  fails  I  shall 
have  been  a  very  cruel  literary  mother,  dragging  my  child 
from  the  spot  where  she  was  appreciated  and  beloved,  and 
transplanting  her  to  one  where  people  might  shake  their 
heads  at  her  and  say :  "We  don't  like  you  at  all.  Why  didn't 
you  stay  at  Sunnybrook  Farm  where  you  belonged  ?" 

A  fortunate  circumstance — it  must  be  so  set  down, 
whether  the  first  play  of  the  collaborators  is  a  great 
success  or  not — brought  two  sympathetic  workers  to- 
gether : 

These  thoughts  and  many  others  possessed  mv  mind  and 
conscience  in  the  weeks  before  my  friend  Charlotte  Thomp- 
son came  to  my  summer  home  in  Maine  to  help  in  the  under- 
taking. She  came  a  comparative  stranger  and  left  a  warm 
friend,  contrary  to  all  histories  of  collaborations,  which  ordi- 
narily end  in  precisely  the  opposite  way.  She  was  born  for 
this  particular  task.  Of  course  she  may  have  been  born  for 
several  other  minor  reasons,  but  I  will  not  argue  that  point. 
I  onlv  '— 


was  to  let  her  alone :  that  she  could  not  be  strengthened  or 
lengthened  or  broadened  or  stiffened  without  losing  her  indi- 
viduality, which  was  our  principal  asset  in  the  play.  Accord- 
ingly we  took  the  twT0  books  and,  after  many  days  of  discus- 
sion, constructed  skeletons  of  four  acts  which  might  or  might 
not  be  the  eventual  play. 

I  retired  into  my  study  to  write  the  acts  aforesaid,  she 
into  the  Quillcote  barn  to  work  out  the  thousand  and  one 
details,  and  to  plan  new  wonders  for  me  to  perform  should 
I  show  any  ability  in  that  direction.  From  study  to  barn 
we  flitted  back  and  forth,  I  to  find  her  deep  in  the  progres- 
sion of  scenes,  stage  business,  considerations  of  scenery,  exits 
and  entrances  of  characters.  I  had  great  facility  for  getting 
people  on  to  the  stage,  but  seldom  an  inspiration  for  getting 
them  off:  and  could  write  pages  of  fairly  effective,  actable 
dialogue  more  easily  than  I  could  devise  a  reason  for  remov- 
ing an  actor  from  one  scene  in  time  for  him  to  dress  for  I 
next. 

And  here  is  the  really  novel  experience  of  the  novic 
in  actual  stage  mechanics : 

The  whole  experience  of  the  work  with   the  stage  director, 


which    preceded    rehearsals,    and    the    rehearsals    themselve 
all    this    was    delightful,    illuminating,    and    chastening,    and 
issued  from  the  experience  wiser  as  well  as  humbler.     I  couli 
write    pages    concerning    my    verbal    conflicts    with    the    sta; 
director,  and  most  amusing  thev  would  be :  only  I  am  certaii 
he  would  publish   his  own   reminiscences  of  the   same  peril 

"Authors    seem    to    be    absolutely    opaque    to    all    dramatii 
situations !"    he    would    exclaim :    and    I    would    retort.    "Am 
stage  managers  seem  to  be  blind  and  deaf  to  anything  that 
simple  and  human  and  natural  !" 

"That  will  never  go  over  the  footlights."  he  would  assei 
"Then  let  it  go  through  them  for  a  change  !"  I  would  repl 
He   was   wonderful    with    the   children   as   well    as   most   ii 
genious  in  inventing  stage  business,  and  in  all  our  differem 
we    each    preserved    respect    and    admiration    for    the    other*! 
work.     I  "wrote  in"  bits  of  dialogue  at  rehearsal,  for  delight- 
ful  persons  who  had  not  nearly  enough  to  say  for  the  salaries 
they  received.     I  took  home  certain  pathetic  scenes  very  dear 
to  me,  and  brought  them  back  next  day  wreathed  in   smiles; 
as   everybody   concerned,   from   the   Olympian   head  himself  to 
the    fourth    stage    assistant,    detested    tears    and    approved    of 
laughter,    both    on    moral    and    financial    grounds.     Why    they 
deplored  my  gentle  April  show-ers  of  pathos  when   the  rivers 
of  tears  that  flow  in  such  plays  as  "Madame  X"  wash  thou- 
sands of  dollars  into  the  box-office,  I  shall  never  understand, 
but  so  it  was. 


There  is  even  a   good   word   for  the  actors   in 
record  of  novel  incidents : 

Rehearsals  brought  a  new  set  of  friendships.  Where  can 
you  find  a  more  gallant  "working  together"  than  a  playwright, 
even  a  beginner,  finds  awaiting  him,  from  the  moment  the 
parts   fall   into   the  actors'   hands  ? 

"Theirs  not  to  reason  why."  Theirs  but  to  speak  or  die 
the  lines  given  them  to  speak,  and  how  grateful  they  are  for 
every"  w-ord  with  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  secure  a 
smile,  a  chuckle,  a  quiver  of  the  lip.  a  responsive  look,  or, 
above  all.  the  applauding  "hand." 

The  stage  hands  are  meantime  doing  their  best  that  the 
author's  work  shall  not  be  judged  a  failure.  They  are  inter- 
ested spectators  and.  I  doubt  not.  pretty  good  judges  of  the 
outcome  of  affairs. 

The  play,  with  its  many  motives  and  interests  drawn 
from  the  views  and  emotions  of  childhood,  gives  play 
for  the  most  delightful  fancies  of  the  author,  who  has 
been  happiest  in  such  scenes,  and  the  concluding  para- 
graphs of  her  description  contain  her  speculations  and 
criticisms  of  the  public  interest  in  child-life  dramas. 


It  is  proposed,  as  a  memorial  in  Scotland  to  the  late 
king,  to  restore  Linlithgow  Palace.  Holyrood  is  in  a 
fair  state  of  preservation,  whereas  Linlithgow  Palace, 
on  the  shore  of  the  beautiful  sheet  of  water  of  that 
name,  is  in  ruins,  and  this  being  the  case,  perhaps  the 
better  plan  would  be  the  restoration  of  Linlithgow. 
The  palace,  which  is  somewhat  square  and  heavy  look- 
ing, was  the  birthplace  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots:  in 
Linlithgow  Church  James  IV  of  Scotland  was  fore- 
warned by  an  apparition  of  the  coming  disaster  at 
Flodden  Field:  in  its  streets  the  regent  Murray  was 
shot:  close  by  the  town  Edward  I  had  two  ribs  broken 
by  his  horse  the  night  before  Falkirk,  and  on  its  loch 
a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  bent  on  economy,  issued 
instructions  that  the  royal  swans  should  be  kept  down 
to  a  dozen ! 

*~ 

A  writer  in  the  Hospital  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  consumption  of  wines  and  spirits  is 
steadily  decreasing.  The  idea  which  prevailed  in  the 
medical  profession  some  years  ago  that  almost  all  sick 
people  must  be  placed  upon  stimulants  has  died  a 
natural  death,  he  says,  and  now  in  comparatively  few 
cases  is  alcohol  ordered.  Expensive  wines  and  high- 
priced  spirits  are  not  necessary  for  hospital  use.  The 
special  flavor  for  which  connoisseurs  are  prepared  to 
pay  a  long  price  is  not  needed.  The  wine  or  spirit  is 
ordered  because  the  patient  needs  stimulating,  and  so 
long  as  thej-  are  good  and  sound,  medium-priced 
articles  will  convey  to  the  system  of  the  patient  the 
alcohol  for  which  alone  the  wine  or  spirit  is  ordered. 


Decisions  by  the  tribunal  at  The  Hague  diminish  the 
zone  open  to  American  fishermen  in  the  waters  sur- 
rounding Xewfoundland.  All  the  bays  are  closed  to 
American  fishermen,  and  a  three-miie  limit  around 
Xewfoundland,  measuring  across  from  headland  to 
headland,  may  not  be  entered.  The  regulation  of  time 
and  methods  of  fishing  is  left  to  Xewfoundland. 


A  tiny  electric  light  generating  plant  has  been  de- 
vised suitable  for  mounting  on  an  atuomobile  to  supply 
current  for  the  lights.     By  the  use  of  improved  lamps 
a  verv  superior  illumination  is  secured. 
-~ 

Treed  by  a  cow   moose,  a  Massachusetts  man  started 
to  play  a  phonograph,  and  the  moose  thing  was  just 


know  that  she  cared  more  for  Rebecca  than  I  myself.    s,x    seconds    jumping   over   two    barns    and    tour   hay- 
way  to  deal  with  her  '  stacks  and  losing  itself  in  the  woods. 


that   she   agreed  heartily   that   the   only 


. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Mad  Shepherds. 
Inspired  would  have  been  a  better  adjective 
than  "mad,"  for  Snarley  Bob,  the  most  im- 
portant of  Mr.  Jacks's  shepherds,  was  a  man 
of  poetic  vision,  and  several  of  the  other 
characters  in  these  remarkable  studies  of 
English  peasants  are  revealed  as  possessing 
an  almost  uncanny  appreciation  of  spiritual 
things.  Some  insight  into  Snarley  Bob's  mind 
is  gained  by  listening  to  his  talk  about  the 
stars.  "What's  the  good  of  tellin*  a  man  that 
it's  ninety-three  millions  o'  miles  between  the 
earth  and  the  sun?  There's  lots  o'  folks  as 
knows  that ;  but  there's  not  one  in  ten  thou- 
sand as  knows  what  it  means.  You  gets  no 
forrader  wi'  lookin'  at  the  figures  in  a  book. 
You  must  thin  yourself  out.  and  make  your 
body  lighter  than  air,  and  stretch,  and  stretch 
at  yourself  until  you  gets  the  sun  and  planets, 
ftootin'  like,  in  the  middle  o'  your  mind.  Then 
you  begins  to  get  hold  on  it."  Many  a  reader 
will  agree  with  Bob  that  it  isn't  easy  to  "get 
Ihem  big  things  the  right  way  up."  but  these 
singularly  moving  pages  teach  not  a  little  of 
the  secret.  Snarley  Bob  is  the  most  indi- 
vidual village  philosopher  that  has  been  added 
to  literature  for  many  a  day,  and  the  other 
rural  characters  depicted  by  Mr.  Jacks  are 
worthy  of  the  gallery  in  which  he  hangs.  The 
book  is  as  remarkable  for  its  humor  as  for  its 
poetic  insight. 

Mad  Shepherds  and  Other  Human  Studies. 
By  L.  P.  Jacks.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.; 
$1.20    net. 

Atonement. 

Stephen  Harborough  believed  "absolutely  in 
the  law  of  atonement.  Every  sin  committed 
has  to  be  expiated  by  the  sinner ;  in  expiation 
alone  lies  forgiveness."  When  the  reader 
meets  Stephen  in  the  opening  chapters  of  this 
story  he  would  hardly  anticipite  the  fate  that 
is  in  store  for  him.  Sylvia,  too,  was  hope- 
less of  making  an  impression  on  such  an 
apparently  well-poised  man.  She  found  talk- 
ing to  him  a  "mental  strain'' :  he  reminded 
her  of  the  poem  "Excelsior" — attributed  by 
Mr.  Young  to  Tennyson  ! — for,  as  she  said, 
'"I  try  to  detain  him  in  the  valley,  but  he's 
forever  attempting  to  mount  to  the  peak  of 
snows."  Unfortunately  Sylvia  became  too 
piqued  over  her  failure  to  move  Stephen,  and 
when  a  woman  of  so  many  attractions  as  she 
possessed  sets  herself  to  win  a  victory  there 
is  usually  but  one  result.  So  by  and  by  Ste- 
phen has  to  put  into  practice  his  doctrine  of 
expiation,  and  he  passes  through  many  a 
dark  hour  in  consequence.  But  there  are 
others  involved  in  his  fall,  and  for  them 
the  atonement  is  of  the  most  tragic  kind. 
Mr.  Young  has  written  a  story  of  undeniable 
interest,  which  absorbs  the  reader  almost  in 
spite  of  himself,  and  without  being  false  to 
his  art  conveys  a  weighty  moral.  His  epi- 
sodes are  managed  with  great  skill  and  his 
dialogue  is  always  attractive. 

Atonement.  By  F.  E.  Mills  Young.  New 
York:  John  Lane  Company;   $1.50. 


The  Lonely  Lovers. 
There  are  three  of  these  "lonely  -lovers" — 
that  is,  if  the  wayward  Marjorie  is  to  be  in- 
cluded. She  was  not  much  in  love  with  her 
husband,  John  Pallion,  it  is  true,  but  pre- 
sumably she  had  some  sort  of  affection  for 
that  "married  man  in  India"  whose  reap- 
pearance on  the  scene  led  to  her  precipitate 
flight.  Naturally,  that  left  John  Pallion 
lonely,  and  his  efforts  to  find  an  affinity  to 
share  his  bachelor  quarters  now  and  then 
were  not  particularly  successful.  Then, 
however,  the  elusive  Jill  came  into  his  life,  a 
maiden  "incurably  romantic"  and  wholly  ig- 
norant of  many  things.  Of  course  Pallion 
falls  deeply  in  love,  but  he  is  honest  enough 
to  own  that  he  is  married,  which  naturally 
accounts  for  his  loneliness.  And  then,  just 
as  he  seems  on  the  eve  of  losing  Jill,  he 
learns  that  his  wife  has  been  drowned.  With 
that  obstacle  removed,  his  wedding  with  Jill 
is  hurried  on  post-haste,  and  the  ceremony 
takes  place  before  he  learns  that  the  report 
of  his  wife's  drowning  is  false.  Hence  he 
becomes  a  lonely  lover  again,  and  Jill  comes 
into  the  same  class.  Later  there  is  one  tre- 
mendous scene  when  Pallion  is  almost 
tempted  to  defy  the  conventions,  but  is  saved 
by — a  mantelpiece !  Never  has  such  an 
article  been  so  hard-worked  as  by  Mr.  Xewte. 
Confronted  by  Jill's  alluring  looks,  the  hero 
"clutched  the  mantelpiece."  and  later  he  is 
found  still  "clutching  the  mantelpiece,"  and 
finally  for  a  third  time  he  "gripped  the  man- 
telpiece as  if  to  save  his  reason,"  etc.  It  is 
strange  that  Mr.  Xewte  should  so  weaken  his 
appeal  and  rouse  his  reader's  sense  of  the 
humorous,  for,  apart  from  a  too  tragic  note. 
he  writes  for  the  most  part  in  an  interesting 
manner. 

The  Lonely  Lovers.     By  Horace  W.  C.   Xewte. 
i'ork:    Mitchell    Kennerley;    $1.50. 


The  Riders  of  the  Plains. 
As  the  song  has  it,  "a  policeman's  life  is 
not  a  happy  one."  but  it  depends  what  kind 
of  a  policeman  he  is.  There  is  one  service 
eminently  suited  to  a  healthy,  vigorous  young 
man.  "a  life  of  continuous  employment  and 
considerable  variety,  now  in  the  township. 
BOw    on    the    open    prairie."    etc.      The    force 


offering  this  variety  of  life  is  the  Northwest 
mounted  police  of  Canada,  responsible  for 
the  preservation  of  law  and  order  in  a  vast 
area  reaching  from  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  This  band,  formed  in 
1873,  now  numbers  some  six  hundred  men, 
and  has  a  history  well  worth  the  glowing 
pages  in  which  it  is  told  by  Mr.  Haydon — 
told,  it  should  be  added,  from  personal  ex- 
perience and  a  study  of  all  official  records. 
It  is  an  entertaining  volume,  and  the  impres- 
sion it  leaves  is  that  the  testimony  to  the 
force  given  by  an  old-timer,  a  real  "sour- 
dough," has  been  worthily  won  :  "Those  po- 
lice fellers  got  a  cinch  on  the  country  from 
the  word  go.  an'  they  never  let  up.  They  just 
ran  the  place,  sir,  like  an  all-fired  day  and 
night  school.  An'  it  wasn't  no  picnic,  nei- 
ther." Mr.  Haydon  gives  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  Northwest  of  the  past,  describes  the  or- 
ganization of  the  police,  and  then  follows  the 
story  of  the  force  down  to  recent  times.  It 
is  a  stirring  record,  full  of  incident  and 
heroic  episodes. 

The    Riders    of    the    Plains.      By    A.    L.    Hay. 
don.     Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 


The  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona. 
After  a  somewhat  ecstatic  first  chapter, 
which  asks  at  the  close  a  question  hardly  of 
interest  to  the  tourist,  Mr.  James  gets  to 
business  and  provides  the  reader  with  a 
wealth  of  valuable  information  about  the 
canon  and  how  to  get  there  and  the  best 
methods  of  seeing  its  unique  glories.  He 
caters  for  the  needs  of  those  who  can  spend 
but  a  day  in  sight-seeing,  and  also  for  those 
with  unlimited  time  at  their  disposal.  Al- 
though he  at  times  retraces  his  tracks,  the 
information  is  on  the  whole  presented  in  a 
straightforward  manner  and  is  enforced  by 
numerous  photographic  illustrations  and  sev- 
eral diagrams  and  a  map.  As  Mr.  James  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  canon,  having 
explored  it  many  times,  he  is  a  trustworthy 
guide  and  has  produced  a  volume  of  great 
value  to  the  tourist.  Xor  is  it  of  less  interest 
to  those  who  can  visit  the  canon  only  in 
imagination. 

The  Grand  Canyon;  of  Arizona  and  How  to 
See  It.  By  George  Wharton  James.  Boston : 
Little,   Brown  &  Co.;   $1.50  net. 


My  Mark  Twain. 

While  an  impression  rather  than  a  biogra- 
phy. Mr.  Howells's  tribute  to  his  friend  Mark 
Twain  pictures  the  man  as  no  biography  can 
hope  to  do.  Every  page  is  redolent  of  affec- 
tion, is  as  tender  as  though  written  by  a 
deathbed,  and  those  who  love  the  memory  of 
the  humorist  can  hardly  hope  to  have  their 
feelings  expressed  with  deeper  sympathy  than 
by  Mr.  Howells. 

Incidentally,  but  not  in  any  chronological 
order,  the  reader  learns  many  things  of  in- 
terest, such  as  Clemens's  attitude  to  the 
Christian  faith,  his  relations  with  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  his  literary  preferences,  etc.  He 
did  not  care  much  for  fiction ;  there  were 
"certain  authors  whose  names  he  seemed  not 
so  much  to  pronounce  as  to  spew  out  of  his 
mouth,"  including  Goldsmith  and  Jane  Aus- 
ten ;  consequently,  as  Mr.  Howells  notes,  he 
was  "most  unliterary  in  his  make  and  man- 
ner." As  to  his  fame  in  America  and  Eng- 
land there  is  this  summing  up  :  "In  America 
his  popularity   was  as   instant  as  it  was  vast. 


But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  for  a  much 
longer  time  here  than  in  England  polite 
learning  hesitated  his  praise.  In  England 
rank,  fashion,  and  culture  rejoiced  in  him. 
Lord  mayors,  chief  justices,  and  magnates  of 
many  kinds  were  his  hosts:  he  was  desired  in 
country  houses,  and  his  bold  genius  capti- 
vated the  favor  of  periodicals  which  spurned 
the  rest  of  our  nation.  But  in  his  own  coun- 
try it  was  different."  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  Mr.  Howells's  chapters  is  that  in 
which  he  tells,  and  tells  with  rare  skill,  the 
story  of  Clemens's  miss-fire  joke  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Longfellow,  Emerson,  and  Holmes. 
The  final  verdict  of  Mr.  Howells  is:  "Out  of 
a  nature  rich  and  fertile  beyond  any  I  have 
known,  the  material  given  him  by  the  Mys- 
tery that  makes  a  man  and  then  leaves  him 
to  make  himself  over,  he  wrought  a  character 
of  high  nobility  upon  a  foundation  of  clear 
and  solid  truth.  At  the  last  day  he  will  not 
have  to  confess  anything,  for  all  his  life  was 
the  free  knowledge  of  any  one  who  would 
ask  him  of  it."  The  volume  also  contains 
eleven  reviews  of  Mark  Twain's  books  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Howells  during  the  period  between 
1S69  and  1901. 

My  Mark  Twain.  By  William  Dean  Howells. 
New    V    rk:    Harper  &    Brother?;    $1.40  net. 

Briefer  Reviews. 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  "Parent  and  Child" 
( Funk  &  Wagnalls ;  50  cents  net  I  is  a  brief 
treatise  on  "the  moral  and  religious  education 
of  children,"  which  warns  parents  that  chil- 
dren are  separate  individuals  and  not  mere 
duplicates  of  their  fathers  and  mothers.  The 
author  has  been  "astounded,  occasionally  even 
appalled,  at  the  innate  goodness  of  some  chil- 
dren." 

Winthrop  Packard's  new  volume,  "Wood 
Wanderings"  (Small.  Maynard  &  Co.:  SI. 20 
net  1  comprises  ten  essays  on  aspects  of  na- 
ture, each  distinguished  by  poetry  of  expres- 
sion and  sympathetic  interpretation.  Mr. 
Packard  is  in  the  Thoreau  line  of  descent, 
knows  the  woods  and  fields  as  few  writers 
do,  and  has  a  rare  gift  in  imparting  to  others 
the  enjoyment  of  his  lonely  wanderings.  The 
little  volume  is  tastefully  produced  and  has 
some  charming  illustrations. 

In  "What  Is  Essential  ?"  i  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co. ;  $1  net)  George  Arthur  An- 
drews makes  an  effort  to  reach  the  bedrock 
of  religion,  and  in  pointing  out  the  distinctive 
function  of  the  church  asserts  that  it  must  do 
more  than  furnish  a  form  of  worship  that 
shall  be  pleasing  to  its  own  members.  "It 
must  furnish  a  worship  that  shall  be  vital  and 
strengthening.  ...  It  must  apply  truths  to 
the  present  needs,  not  only  of  the  listening 
congregation,   but  of   society  at   large." 

Upwards  of  thirty  photographs  taken  by 
Clifton  Johnson  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year  are  the  distinguishing  feature  of  this 
new  edition  of  Thoreau's  "Walden"  (Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.;  $2  net).  These  photo- 
graphs make  an  admirable  pictorial  record  of 
the  present-day  aspect  of  the  environments 
amid  which  Thoreau  tried  his  experiment  of 
living  in  the  woods,  and  enable  the  reader  to 
visualize  the  outward  conditions  of  his  her- 
mit life.  It  is  a  desirable  edition  of  a  book 
which  on  its  own  account  is  too  much  of  a 
classic  to  need  praise. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Bernard  Shaw  as  Artist-Philosopher. 
Mr.  Deacon  is  an  enthusiastic  Shavian, 
whose  ardent  discipleship  and  glowing  eulogy 
must  be  a  comfort  to  the  heart  of  the  hero 
of  the  Adelphi.  We  are  assured  that  Mr. 
Shaw  has  given  us  several  important  clues 
to  dramatic  theory,  and  notably  that  he 
"enunciates  the  law  of  conflict."  But  did 
not  Voltaire,  long  before  Mr.  Shaw  took  the 
kindness  to  be  born,  say  the  same  thing? 
However,  it  is  encouraging  to  learn  that  "a 
modern  author  can  not  hope  to  surpass  the 
art  of  Shakespeare."  Another  service  Mr. 
Shaw  is  supposed  to  be  rendering  is  the 
sweeping  away  "of  Romance  as  the  great 
heresy"  of  art  and  life.  But  according  to  Mr. 
Deacon,  what  Mr.  Shaw  means  by  Romance 
is  "the  degeneration  of  the  Romantic  idea," 
and  if  that  be  the  case  it  would  seem  as 
though  Mr.  Shaw  is  intent  upon  sweeping 
himself  away !  How  reliable  a  guide  Mr. 
Deacon  is  may  be  inferred  from  his  remark 
that  "the  conception  of  the  child  as  a  sepa- 
rate individual  with  a  destiny  to  achieve 
without  coercion  from  parents  or  friends  is 
of  quite  modern  growth."  And  this  in  con- 
nection with  a  reference  to  Romeo  and  Juliet! 
But  Mr.  Deacon's  enthusiasm  for  his  hero 
is  unbounded ;  his  prefaces,  he  affirms,  are 
"absolutely  invaluable  as  storehouses  of  fact 
and  thought.  Scattered  throughout,  with  the 
prodigality  of  genius,  are  ideas  which  will  be 
expanded  into .  tomes  by  the  writers  of  the 
future." 

Bernard  Shaw  as  Artist-Philosopher.  By 
Renee  M.  Deacon.  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany;   $1    net. 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
An  unusually  representative  and  distin- 
guished committee  has  been  formed  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  scheme  to  commemorate 
the  centenary  of  Dickens's  birth  ■  by  the 
issuing  of  stamps  which  are  to  be  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  his  impoverished  descendants. 
The  members  include  Lord  Rosebery,  An- 
drew Lang,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Edmund  Gosse, 
and  many  other  men  of  note.  The  stamps 
will  be  on  sale  next  month  at  a  cost  of  two 
cents  each,  and  Dickens's  admirers  will  be 
appealed  to  to  purchase  sufficient  to  place 
one  in  each  volume  of  the  novelist's  works 
they  may  possess.  Arthur  Waugh  complains 
that  since  the  novels  went  out  of  copyright 
they  have  "been  reproduced  by  houses  of 
business  some  of  whom  have  never  paid  a 
farthing  to  the  source  of  their  inspiration." 
This  is  a  strange  comment  to  come  from  the 
firm  of  which  Mr.  Waugh  is  manager,  that  is, 
Chapman  &  Hall,  the  original  publishers  of 
Dickens,  who  have  probably  not  paid  a 
farthing  royalty  themselves  since  the  lapse  of 
copyright. 

"Whirligigs"  was  the  title  chosen  by  O. 
Henry  but  a  few  days  before  his  death  for  the 
collection  of  stories  about  to  be  published, 
the  last  collection  which  he  personally  se- 
lected. 

Discussing  the  question,  How  long  ought 
novels  to  be  ?  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
declares  that  "a  three-volume  novel  is  frankly 
recognized  as  'impossible,'  no  matter  what  its 
intrinsic  interest."  This,  as  is  usual  when  the 
old  three-decker  is  under  review,  ignores  the 
fact  that  the  average  three-volume  novel  of 
a  generation  ago  differed  but  little  from  the 
one-volume  type  of  today  save  in  being 
printed  in  larger  letter-press  and  being  more 
liberally  "spaced."  Many  novels  published 
today  in  single  volumes  are  at  least  as  long 
as  the  old-fashioned  three-volume  story. 
"Nathan  Burke,"  for  example,  or  either  of 
William  De  Morgan's  novels,  or,  in  fact,  any 
novel  which  extends  to  six  hundred  pages  in 
present-day  style  of  printing,  would  easily 
furnish  sufficient  material  to  eke  out  the 
three   volumes    of   the   old   kind. 

Professor  Liberma  has  written  "The  Story 
of  Chantecler"  for  immediate  publication,  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  which  is  that  it 
gives  a  remarkably  complete  history  of  the 
play  and  a  critical  description  and  explana- 
tion. 

Albert  S.  Cook's  chapter  on  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Bible  and  its  influence  on  liter- 
ature, which  is  one  of  the  few'  contributions 
by  American  scholars  to  the  "Cambridge  His- 
tory of  English  Literature,"  is  to  be  repub- 
lished in  book  form  with  passages  which, 
owing  to  lack  of  space,  had  to  be  eliminated 
by  the  editors  of  the  history. 

Judging  from  the  experience  which  Tolstoy 
is  now  constantly  undergoing,  the  life  of  a 
reformer  is  not  a  happy  one.  The  most  dis- 
tressing feature  of  his  environment  is  stated 
to  be  the  large  number  of  unemployed  and 
beggars  who  wait  for  him  outside  his  house 
for  hours  at  a  stretch.  These  unfortunates 
surround  him  and  besiege  him  with  their  im- 
portunate requests  just  at  the  time  when  he 
is  mist  in  need  of  the  fresh  air  and  mental 
rest  unci  solitude. 

"C'hce  he  asked  me,"  says  H.   J.   Moors   in 

his    ;ecollections   of  Robert   Louis    Stevenson 

1  n     "  amoa,    "how    I    liked    'Treasure    Island,' 

nd    '    told    him    I    considered    it    a    splendid 

Lory,  though  I  did  not  think  the  conclusion 


was  of  the  same  high  standard  as  the  rest 
of  the  book.  'Moors,'  said  he,  'if  you  knew 
how  hard-up  I  was  at  the  time  and  how  I  had 
to  hurry  to  finish  the  story,  you  would  excuse 
those  last  chapters.  I  agree  with  you,  and 
many  of  my  friends  take  the  same  view.'  " 

Two  pupils  of  William  Morris,  who  have 
turned  their  attention  to  rare  bookbinding, 
have  in  hand  at  the  present  time  the  tooling 
and  decoration  of  a  copy  of  the  Rubaiyat  of 
Omar  Khayyam,  the  cost  of  which  will  ex- 
ceed £400.  The  covers  are  inlaid  with  seven 
hundred  amethysts  and  other  stones.  These 
binders  declare  that  the  greatest  demand  for 
their  work  comes  from  the  United  States,  and 
that  they  have  in  hand  an  order  for  four 
books   a   year   for   five   years    at     £200    each 

volume. 

■<♦*- 

New  Books  Received. 
NOVELS. 

An  Affair  of  Dishonor.  By  William  De  Mor- 
gan.    New   York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;   $1.75. 

In  this  latest  story  Mr.  De  Morgan  lays  his 
scene  in  seventeenth-century  England  and  allows 
his  plot  to  move  at  a  more  lively  pace  than  usual. 

The  Heritage  of  the  Desert.  By  Zane  Grey. 
New   York;    Harper  &    Brothers;    $1-50. 

A  romance  of  action,  in  which  the  characters 
are  swayed  by  strong,  primitive  motives. 

Love's  Young  Dream.  By  S.  R.  Crockett. 
New  York:   The   Macmillan   Company;   $1.50. 

Opens  with  an  exciting  adventure  in  a  haunted 
house,  and  culminates  in  the  successful  love  of  a 
Scottish  lad  for  a  maiden  of  noble  birth. 

Max.  By  Katherine  Cecil  Thurston.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.50. 

A  bright  and  swiftly  moving  story  with  a  start- 
ling plot,  the  scenes  of  which  are  mostly  laid  in 
well-known    European    capitals. 

Rest  Harrow.  By  Maurice  Hewlett.  New 
York:    Charles   Scribner's   Sons;   $1.50. 

Setting  forth  the  climax  in  the  relations  of 
Senhouse  and  Mary  Middleham,  with  many  poetic 
descriptions  of  nature. 

Master  of  the  Vineyard.  By  Myrtle  Reed. 
New  York:   G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50  net. 

A  story  in  that  placid  vein  for  which  Miss  Reed 
is  so  well  known. 

Kingsford,  Quarter.  By  Ralph  Henry  Bar- 
bour.    New    York:    The   Century    Company;    $1.50. 

Mainly  a  football  story,  with  plenty  of  fun  and 
light-hearted   talk. 

Molly  Make-Believe.  By  Eleanor  Hallowell 
Abbott.  New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1 
net. 

Molly  is  a  whimsical  character  who  writes  lively 
letters  and  acts  altogether  in  an  unconventional 
manner. 

The  League  of  the  Signet  Ring.  By  Mary 
Constance  Dubois.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany;   $1.50. 

For  young  readers.  Full  of  fun  and  adventure, 
much  of  which  passes  in  the  Adirondacks. 

The  Lakerim  Cruise.  By  Rupert  Hughes. 
New  York:   The   Century   Company;    $1,50. 

Tells  of  the  vacation  cruise  of  the  Lakerim  ath- 
letic club,  which  was  an  exceedingly  enjoyable 
time. 

Betty's  Happy  Year.  By  Carolyn  Wells.  New 
York:    The  Century   Company;   $1.50. 

Happiness  radiates  from  every  page  of  this  story, 
which  traces  the  course  of  the  year  in  Betty's 
singularly    happy  life. 

The  Young  Railroaders.  By  F.  Lovell 
Coombs.  New  York:  The  Century  Company; 
$1.50. 

Adventures  of  two  boy  chums  who  are  given 
responsible  positions  in  the  office  of  a  Western 
railroad  and  defeat  the  plans  of  train-wreckers. 

The  Greatest  Wish  in  the  World.  By  E. 
Temple  Thurston.  New  York:  Mitchell  Kenner- 
ley;    $1.50. 

In  Peggy  the  author  has  drawn  the  portrait  of 
a  particularly  winning  child,  the  central  figure  of 
an    attractive  story. 

The  Bob's  Hill  Braves.  By  Charles  Pierce 
Burton.     New  York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co.;   $1.25. 

A  story  of  great  interest  to  Boy  Scouts,  intro- 
ducing a  band  of  lads  who  have  high  times  in 
playing    at    Indians. 

Down    Home    with    Jennie    Allen.     By    Grace 

Donworth.     Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.;  $1.50. 

A  sequel  to  "The  Letters  of  Jennie  Allen1'  and 

worthy  of  that  inimitable  book. 

The  Open  Door.  By  Earle  Ashley  Walcott. 
New  York:    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 

A  baffling  detective  story,  the  scene  of  which 
is  laid   in   San  Francisco. 

The  Husband's  Story.  By  David  Graham  Phil- 
lips.    New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co.;    $1.50. 

An  indictment  of  the  financier  and  a  picture 
of  a  social  climber  who  began  as  an  undertaker's 
daughter  and  ended  in  European  chateau  life. 

The  Other  Side.  By  Horace  Annesley  Vachell. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.20  net. 

Described  as  a  story  of  this  life  and  the  next, 
with  a  musician  for   hero. 

The  Rose  in  the  Ring.  By  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon.     New  York:   Dodd,    Mead  &  Co.;  $1.50. 

A  romance  of  American  life  in  which  there  are 
"intrigues  and  rascals;  hard  blows  given  and 
taken ;  dangers  escaped ;  misunderstandings  lived 
through." 

The  Red  Blooded.  By  Edgar  Beecher  Bron- 
son.     Chicago:  A.   C.   McClurg  &  Co.;  $1-50. 

Stirring  tales  of  the  plains  of  forty  years'  ago, 
based  upon  the  author's  personal  adventures. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Design  in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  Ernest 
A.  Batchclder.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $1-75    net. 

Aims  to  be  helpful  not  only  to  students  and 
teachers,    but    "to    the    many    others    who    feel    the 


lack  of  a  criterion  or  standard  to  assist  them  in 
forming  a  judgment  in  questions  of  design."  The 
volume    is    copiously    illustrated. 

Greek  Athletic  Sports  and  Festivals.  By  E. 
Norman  Gardiner.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;   $2.50  net. 

Of  great  interest  not  alone  to  the  student  of 
the  past,  but  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
place  of  physical  training  and  games  in  education. 
There   are  numerous  and   well-chosen    illustrations. 

Democracy  and  the  Party  System  in  the 
United  States.  By  M.  Ostrogorski.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.75   net. 

This  study  in  extra-constitutional  government  is 
an  abridged  and  revised  edition  of  the  author's 
"Democracy  and  Organization  of  Political  Parties." 
Much    new    matter    has    been  introduced. 

In  the  Catskills.  Selections  from  the  writings 
of  John  Burroughs.  With  photographs  by  Clifton 
Johnson.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$1.50   net. 

Eight  characteristic  essays  relating  to  the  region 
where  Mr.  Burroughs  was  born  and  spent  his 
early    years. 

The  Chauncey  Giles  Year-Book.  Philadel- 
phia: J.   B.   Lippincott   Company;   $1.25   net. 

A  devotional  manual  with  Scripture  texts  and 
comment  from  Mr.  Giles's  writings  for  each  day 
in   the  year. 

The  Nigger.  By  Edward  Sheldon.  New  York: 
The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.25    net. 

An  "American  play"  in  four  acts  as  performed 
at  the  New  Theatre  in  New  York.  The  scene  de- 
scriptions and  the  explanations  of  the  poses  and 
vocal  inflections  of  the  characters  are  unusually 
full. 

Stories  from  Shakespeare.  By  Thomas  Car- 
ter. New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.;  $1.50 
net. 

A  volume  which  is  excused  on  the  ground  that 
notwithstanding  the  immense  popularity  of  the 
Tales  by  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  "there  is  room 
for  a  new   rendering." 

My  Mark  Twain.  By  William  Dean  How-ells. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;   $1.40  net, 

Comprises  Mr.  Howells's  sympathetic  study  of 
his  friend  and  the  criticisms  he  has  written  of 
Mark  Twain's  books  since  he  reviewed  "The  In- 
nocents Abroad,"  in  1869. 

Elba  and  Elsewhere.  By  Don  C.  Seitz.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers;   $1.25    net. 

Humorous  sketches  of  the  lighter  side  of  travel 
in    Europe,    with   numerous    thumb-nail  caricatures. 

Round  the  Year  with  the  Stars.  By  Garrett 
P.  Serviss.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1 
net. 

An  attempt  to  "cultivate  the  love  of  the  stars, 
and  to  offer  a  guiding  hand  to  all  who  are  will- 
ing to  believe  that  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
joys  of  life"  are  to  be  found  in  observing  the 
heavens. 

Photographing  in  Old  England.  By  W.  I. 
Lincoln  Adams.  New  York:  The  Baker  &  Taylor 
Company;   $2.50. 

An  album  of  photographs  with  practical  hints 
for  camera  users.  The  letterpress  is  brief  and 
somewhat   of  the  guide-book   order. 

Landscape  and  Figure  Composition.  By  Sada- 
kichi  Hartmann.  New  York:  The  Baker  &  Taylor 
Company. 

Intended  specially  for  the  amateur  photographer 
who  is  anxious  to   "compose"  bis  pictures. 

Rem  i  niscences  of  a  Ranchman.  By  Edgar 
Beecher  Bronson.  Chicago :  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.;    $1.50. 

A  revised,  enlarged  edition  of  the  popular  vol- 
ume in  which  Mr.  Bronson  describes  how  he 
worked  his  way  from  a  tenderfoot  cowboy  to  the 
ownership  of  a    ranch. 

Through  the  Year  with  Sousa.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.   Crowell  &  Co.;   $1   net. 

Snatches  of  music,  bits  of  verse,  anecdotes  and 
excerpts  from  interviews  with  the  famous  band- 
master collected   under   the  days  of  the  year. 

Arts  and  Crafts  of  Ancient  Egypt.  By  W. 
M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Chicago:  A.  C  McClurg  & 
Co.;  $1.75  net. 

An  addition  to  "The  World  of  Art  Series," 
specially  designed  for  those  anxious  to  acquire  an 
understanding  of  Egyptian  art.  Many  admirable 
illustrations. 

With  Stevenson  in  Samoa.  By  H.  J.  Moors. 
Boston:    Small,    Maynard  &   Co. 

Mr.  Moors  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Stevenson 
from  the  first  day  of  his  arrival  in  Apia  to  the 
end  of  his  life  and  has  much  of  interest  to  add 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  writer. 

Socialistic  Fallacies.  By  Yves  Guyot.  New 
York:    The  Macmillan   Company;    $1.50   net. 

An  attempt  to  "reduce-  to  their  true  value  the 
socialistic  fallacies  with  which  a  number  of  able, 
but  frequently  unscrupulous,  men  amuse  the  idle 
and   attract  the  multitude." 

What's  Wrong  with  the  World.  By  Gilbert 
K.  Chesterton.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.; 
$1.50  net. 

Discusses,  among  other  topics,  the  homelessness 
of  man,  feminism,  education,  and  peasant  proprie- 
torship. 

L^nto  This  Last.  By  John  Ruskin.  Boston : 
H.   M.   Caldwell  Company. 

An  addition  to  the  "Remarque"  series  of  literary 
masterpieces  tastefully  bound  and  with  a  portrait 
frontispiece. 

Jungle  By-Ways  in  India.  By  E.  P.  Stebblng. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company;   $4  net. 

Leaves  from  the  note-book  of  an  enthusiastic 
sportsman  and  naturalist,  the  outcome  of  sixteen 
years'  experience.  Many  illustrations  from  pho- 
tographs  and   sketches. 

Sketches  of  English  Life  and  Character. 
By  Mary  E.  Mitford.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.;    $1.75    net. 

A  classic  volume  in  an  unusually  attractive 
form,  with  sixteen  reproductions  in  color  from 
the  paintings  of  Stanhope  A.  Forbes. 

English  Costume.  By  George  Clinch.  Chi- 
cago:  A.   C.   McClurg  &   Co.;    $2.50   net. 

Describes    the    dress    of    various    classes    of    the 


community  as  worn  in  England  from  prehistoric 
times  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Copiously  illustrated. 

Tales  of  Irish  Life  and  Character.  By  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hall.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.75 
net. 

A  new  edition  of  what  is  perhaps  the  best  of 
Mrs.  Hall's  books,  with  sixteen  reproductions  in 
color   from  paintings  by   Erskine  Nicol. 

Wood  Wanderings.  By  Winthrop  Packard. 
Boston:   Small,  Maynard  &  Co.;  $1.20  net. 

Attractive  essays  on  fairy  fruit,  the  land  of  the 
spruce,  the  squirrel  harvest,  and  other  nature 
aspects. 

Selections   from    the  Old  Testament.     Edited  i 
by  Fred.  Newton  Scott.     New  York:  The   Macmil- 
lan  Company;    25    cents  net. 

A  new  volume  in  the  pocket  classics,  with  an 
instructive   introduction    and    useful    notes. 

College  Days  Essays.  By  Reuben  Alonzo  Gib- 
son. St.  Louis:  Nixon-Jones  Printing  Company; 
$1. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  are  international 
law,  free  trade,  woman  suffrage,  the  veto  power, 
and  the  tariff. 

Uncle  Remus  and  the  Little  Boy.  By  Joel 
Chandler  Harris.     Boston:    Small,    Maynard  &  Co. 

An  attractive  volume  for  young  people,  with 
many  illustrations  in    color   and   monotone. 

The  Journey  Book.  By  De  Witt  Clinton  Falls. 
New   York:    The   Century   Company;    $1. 

Describes  a  journey  through  the  LTnited  States, 
Canada,  Mexico,  and  England  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  many  whimsical  pictures. 

The  Sphinx.  By  Oscar  Wilde.  New  York: 
John    Lane  Company;   $1   net. 

Although  not  published  until  1894,  this  poem 
was  written  prior  to  1881.  Mr.  Ross  thinks  it 
may    have   been    written    in    1874. 

The  Hill  o'  Dreams.  By  Helen  Lanyon. 
New  York:   John  Lane  Company;   $1  net. 

Graceful  verse  distinguished  for  the  Celtic  tem- 
perament   in    its    most    wistful    form. 

The  Boys'  Napoleon.  By  Harold  F.  B. 
Wheeler.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &:  Co.; 
$1.50. 

All  the  salient  episodes  of  Napoleon's  sensa- 
tional career  are  here  retold  in  a  manner  suitable 
for  boys'   reading. 

The  Literature  of  the  South.  By  Montrose 
J.  Moses.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.; 
$2.50    net. 

Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  "of"  in  the  title  of 
this  study,  to  distinguish  from  literary  activity  in 
the  South.  The  author's  object  is  to  show  the 
close  connection  existing  between  the  Southern  life 
and    its    literature. 

The  Love  of  Books  and  Reading.  By  Oscar 
Kuhns.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Essays  on  the  art  of  reading,  the  power  of  a 
book,  the  great  prose  writers,  the  great  poets,  and 
the  rewards  of  the  higher  reading. 
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Investment  Oil  Company 

Notice  of  Stockholders'  Meeting 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  pursuant  to  a  war- 
rant dated  September  20th,  1910,  duly  issued  by 
Hon.  W,  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  Justice  of  the  Peace  of 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of 
California,  under  and  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Section  311  of  the  Civil  Code  of  said  State, 
the  undersigned  has  called,  and  does  hereby  call, 
a  meeting  of  the  INVESTMENT  OIL  COM- 
PANY, a  corporation,  and  of  the  stockholders 
thereof,  to  be  held—on  Monday,  the  10th  day  of 
October,  1910,  at  the  hour  of  two  o'clock  p.  m., 
at  the  office  of  the  undersigned,  No.  216  Pine 
Street,  in  said 'City-  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Board  of  Directors 
of  said  corporation,  and  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  be  brought  before  the  said 
meeting. 

Dated,    September    20th,    1910. 
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"THE    MELTING-POT." 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Although  Israel  Zangwill  is  not,  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  a  dramatist,  his 
play,  "The  Melting- Pot,"  which  is  the  cur- 
rent attraction  at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  has 
many  points  of  interest.  For  one,  he  gives 
a  truthful  picture  of  a  Russian  Jewish  interior 
transplanted  to  America,  presided  over  by  an 
ancient  matron  whose  father  was  a  rabbi, 
and  who  therefore  is  solidly  entrenched  in 
the  strictest  tenets  of  the  orthodox  Jewish 
faith. 

There  is  also  an  interesting  musical  atmos- 
phere about  the  play  as  the  hero  is  a  musical 
prodigy  and  a  composer,  whose  first  inspiring 
composition  a  celebrated  virtuoso,  in  sight  of 
the  ruidience,  is  called  in  to  examine  and  pass 
judgment  upon. 

The  theme  of  the  play  round  which  the 
tensest  emotions  are  grouped  bears  upon  the 
persecution  of  Jews  in  Russia  and  their  sub- 
sequent contented  settlement  in  America,  and 
since  the  public  is  fully  informed  upon  these 
points  through  the  medium  of  magazine 
articles,  and  knows  therefore  that  Zangwill 
does  not  exaggerate,  and  since,  furthermore, 
it  is,  in  the  mass,  a  humane  public,  and  loves 
not  the  idea  of  wholesale  extermination  or 
massacre,  its  sympathies,  whether  of  Gentile 
or  Jew,  are  warmly  extended  toward  the  suf- 
ferer in  Zangwill's  play  who  has  escaped  to 
America  after  seeing  all  those  dearest  to  him 
mutilated  and  cut  down.  Naturally,  there  are 
many  Jewish  people  in  the  audiences  at  the 
Savoy,  who  make  particularly  warm  demon- 
strations of  favor  toward  the  salient  points  in 
the  play- 

But,  as  a  still  further  although  inartistic 
element  in  the  piece,  Zangwill  has  popularized 
lis  play  by  making  a  lively  appeal  to  the  ebul- 
ient  patriotism  of  Americans  who  think  that 
this,  and  this  only,  is  God's  country,  as  is 
:estified  by  frequent  enthusiastic  applause  in 
response  to  those  especial  appeals. 

An  idea  that  is  dwelt  upon  continually  by 
Zangwill,  as  voiced  by  his  leading  character, 
David  Quixano,  the  young  composer  before 
mentioned,  is  the  fusion  of  all  the  races  of 
he  world  in  America,  the  great  crucible  of 
the  nations.  There,  dreams  Zangwill,  the 
[ew  is  to  be  melted  and  made  over  again. 
(n  his  new  world,  he  is  an  American,  no 
onger  hated,  despised,  and  persecuted,  as  in 
Russia,  but  among  his  peers. 

To  prove  his  point,  Zangwill  causes  the 
young  Jew  composer  to  win  the  love  of  a 
Russian  girl,  brought  up  to  be  a  conserva- 
ive  loather  of  Jews,  who,  although  trans- 
planted to  America,  and  living  humbly  at  a 
settlement  house  in  a  New  York  slum,  is 
i  daughter  of  a  proud  Russian  family.  Zang- 
will carries  his  dream  still  further  by  causing 
he  Jewish  youth — when  he  recognizes,  in  the 
"ather  of  his  fair  patron,  the  butcher  who 
lad  commanded  the  soldiers  that  massacred 
lis  loved  ones — to  turn  against  the  "butcher's 
laughter,"  until  she  humbly  and  tearfully  sues 
it  his  feet  for  reinstatement  in  his  love. 
3avid  Quixano,  in  fact,  is  the  visible  incar- 
iation  of  the  racial  pride  of  Zangwill  and 
■thers  like  him.  Young,  spiritual,  delicate- 
ninded,  refined,  a  lover  of  humanity,  a  poet, 
ind  a  musical  genius,  David  stands  for  the 
irtist,  the  humanitarian,  and  the  saint,  that 
s  occasionally  evolved  from  the  serried  ranks 
>f  materialism   and   greed. 

Zangwill  has  passed  over  to  David  this 
ixed  idea  of  America  being  the  crucible  of 
he  races  which,  it  is  evident,  is  to  him  a 
hought  of  joy.  David  dreams  of  it,  utters 
nonrilogues  on  this  theme,  and  composes  a 
•ymphony  with  his  dominating  thought  as  the 
ubject.  He  becomes  eloquent  wonderfully 
rloquent,  as  he  pours  forth  in  a  resistless 
lood  of  speech  the  ideas  concerning  it  which 
launt  him   and  inspire  him. 

That  is  to  say,  from  Walker  Whiteside's 
ips  the  flood  is  resistless.  By  a  wonderful 
"iece  of  luck  the  sponsors  of  the  play  found 
■n  Walker  Whiteside  exactly  the  man  for  the 
'•art.  just  as  he  found  in  the  play  exactly  the 
tart  for  the  man.  Mr.  Whiteside  is  slight, 
delicately  featured,  and  lends  to  the  character 
i«f  David  a  boyish  sweetness  and  ingenuous- 
icss  of  countenance.  He  has  a  fine  voice, 
,nd,  in  all  points  save  one,  a  pliant  and  deli- 
ate  art.  Mr.  Whiteside  can  not  make  love. 
Jut,  as  Zangwill  similarly  can  not  shine  in 
ove  scenes,  the  one  deficiency  does  not  ob- 
rude. 

What  Mr.  Whiteside  does  succeed  wonder- 


fully well  in  conveying  is  the  delicate  fresh- 
ness of  David's  spirit,  the  depth  of  his  family 
affections,  the  wide-reaching  flow  of  his  love 
for  his  kind,  and  the  winning  gift  of  a  sweet, 
wholesome  humor.  Some  actors  in  Mr. 
Whiteside's  place  might  have  become  tedious. 

David  has  a  number  of  monologues  in  the 
play,  for  Zangwill  is  not  a  strictly  modern 
technician  in  the  art  of  dramatic  composition, 
which,  in  these  twentieth-century  days,  de- 
mands brevity  and  conciseness  of  dialogue. 
Zangwill  has  not  sought  to  let  events  and 
conditions  tell  themselves  in  action,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  Kampfe's  striking  drama  of  Rus- 
sian revolutionists,  "Le  Grand  Soir."  So  it 
requires  an  actor  of  as  winning  a  personality 
and  as  varied  a  power  of  expression  as  Walker 
Whiteside's  to  cause  an  audience  to  follow 
with  undiminishing  pleasure  and  sympathy 
each  one  of  David's  rather  prolonged  bursts 
of   enthusiasm,   or  of  retrospect. 

Zangwill  is  evidently  too  fervid  to  be  a 
realist,  so  the  story  becomes  a  little  high- 
flown  in  the  later  acts,  and  at  all  times  a 
keen  appreciator  of  ideal  dramatic  construc- 
tion will  recognize  that  an  abstract  idea  fre- 
quently displaces  the  actual  drama. 

But  the  sympathy  of  the  audience  is  steadily 
held  until  the  gun-play  of  the  third  act 
comes  in.  This  is  an  over-colored  effect 
which  is  unnecessary,  and  which  subtracts 
from  the  tragic  aspects  of  the  theme. 

In  the  last  act,  Mr.  Zangwill  was  rather 
afield.  It  is  too  long,  too  talky,  and  deviates 
too  widely  from  sincere  simplicity.  A  false 
note  was  somehow  struck  in  the  love  scene, 
although  the  author  was  making  every  effort 
to  keep  the  scene  pitched  in  a  key  of  strong 
yet  controlled  emotion.  For  some  reason  he 
failed,  and  our  last  view  of  Mr.  Whiteside's 
David  is  the  least  interesting. 

"The  Melting-Pot"  is  not  by  any  means  a 
one-part  play,  nor  is  the  company  interpreting 
it  cast  into  insignificance  by  the  merits  of 
the   main   actor. 

Hubert  Wilke,  who,  if  I  remember  right, 
we  have  seen  in  a  picturesque  role  in  comic 
opera,  with  Maude  Berri  on  her  first  visit 
here  as  a  prima  donna,  gives  a  delightfully 
European  and  esoteric  flavor  to  the  character 
of  Herr  Pappelmeister,  the  virtuoso  who 
passes  judgment  upon  David's  symphony.  In 
an  extremely  clever  bit  of  acting,  which,  by 
the  way,  could  only  have  been  done  by  a 
player  with  a  strong  feeling  for  music,  Mr. 
Wilke  depicts  the  musician  as  reading  the 
score,  bursting  out  occasionally  into  scraps 
of  vocalism,  beating  time  enthusiastically  dur- 
ing passages  that  excited  his  admiration,  and 
wrapped  in  the  appreciation  that  the  artist 
feels  for  the  work  of  another  in  his  own  do- 
main, remaining  deaf  and  blind  to  the  outside 
world,  and  to  the  excited  demands  of  his 
auditors.  I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  if 
this  interesting  bit  of  histrionism  had  been 
copied  from  life,  since  Mr.  Wilke,  as  a  musi- 
cian and  a  European,  has  no  doubt  come  in 
contact  with  noted  musicians  in  the  old 
world. 

Dore  Davidson  and  Louise  Muldener  gave 
companion  portraits  of  the  uncle  and  old 
Jewish  grandmother,  both  of  them  of  a  high 
order  of  merit.  Little  was  said  by  Louise 
Muldener,  and  that  little  was  not  spoken  in 
English,  yet  the  actress  added  immensely  to 
the  reality  of  the  scene  by  the  picture  she 
gave  of  the  silent  old  woman,  exiled  from 
her  own  country,  bereft  of  her  immediate 
family,  and  shut  up  within  herself  in  a  world 
of  sad  memories.  The  fact  that  the  play,  in 
spite  of  its  faults,  has  become  noted  enough 
to  excite  much  attention  lies  not  only  in  the 
dignified  nature  of  the  theme,  but  in  the 
sense  of  reality  that  has  been  conveyed  by 
many  little  pictures  of  the  kind  in  the  first 
two  acts — the  old  woman,  for  instance,  as 
she  moves  heavily  around  the  room,  arrang- 
ing details  in  the  orthodox  manner. 

I  especially  admired  Mr.  Whiteside's  de? 
meanor  when  the  old  grandmother  extended 
her  hands  in  yearning  love  and  benediction 
above  David's  head.  The  young  composer, 
in  whom  the  sentiment  of  family  affection 
was  deep  and  strong,  divided  between  his 
contentment  at  feeling  himself  encompassed 
by  a  prayerful  love,  and  the  ecstasy  of  his 
musical  absorption,  raised  his  eyes  in  half- 
acknowledgment  of  the  benediction.  But  the 
dream  held  him  again,  and  they  were  fixed 
in  reverie,  as  the  grandmother  moved  away. 
Not  a  shadow  of  over-emphasis,  of  theatrical 
stress;  just  a  little  touch  of  nature's  sim- 
plicity, a  brief  glimpse  of  one  of  her  casual 
moments,  that  stamped  itself  on  the  con- 
sciousness as  a  tiny  picture  of  life.  Such 
moments  in  the  play  gave  profound  satis- 
faction. They  principally  occurred  in  the 
plain  setting  of  the  Quixano  home.  Another 
scene,  less  artistic  but  pleasing  of  its  kind, 
was  that  in  which  David,  with  the  tender 
cunning  of  love,  worked  on  Kathleen's  Irish 
warm-heartedness,  so  that  she  went  back  on 
her  decision  to  desert  her  post,  and  remained 
to  promote  Frau  Quixano  from  being  the  in- 
terfering "ould  woman"  to  her  post  as  "the 
mistress." 

Miss  Florence  Fisher,  although  refined,  at- 
tractive, and  earnest,  is  a  litle  out  of  the 
atmosphere.  She  is  rather  too  loud-voiced 
in  the  emotional  scenes,  although  her  excuse 
is  that  they  are  somewhat  immoderate  in 
tone,  but  as  yet  she  lacks  the  finish  to  com- 


plement   Mr.    Whiteside's    work    in    the    more 
characteristic   scenes  of  the  play. 

Leonora  Von  Ottinger  and  Messrs.  Corbett 
and  Whitworth,  all  showed  careful  study  in 
their  roles,  so  that  the  whole  performance 
was  stamped  with  a  finish  that  lent  it  ease 
and  distinction. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

A  pretty  young  wife,  who  persuades  her- 
self that  an  unkind  fate  has  doomed  her  to 
an  early  grave ;  a  "dear  friend,"  whom  the 
wife  has  selected  as  her  successor ;  a  hus- 
band, who,  ignorant  of  his  wife's  plans  for 
his  future,  is  a  cheerful,  care-free  yachting 
enthusiast ;  and  an  amused  onlooker,  a  visitor 
from  California,  who  is  dragged  into  the 
marital  complexities,  are  the  most  deeply  in- 
volved personages  in  the  comedy  success, 
"Her  Husband's  Wife,"  in  which  Henry  Mil- 
ler will  appear  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  next 
Monday  night,  October  3,  beginning  a  two 
weeks'  engagement  in  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Miller  will  be  seen  as  the  man  from  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  who  is  paying  a  visit  to  his  rela- 
tives in  Saratoga  at  the  height  of  the  summer 
season. 

Mr.  Miller  will  be  supported  by  the  same 
original  cast  which  appeared  with  him  during 
the  long  runs  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  He 
is  bringing  his  latest  hit  to  San  Francisco 
before  presenting  it  in  the  big  cities  of  the 
East,  where,  with  the  exception  of  New  York 
and  Chicago,  it  is  still  to  be  seen  for  the 
first  time.  

On  Sunday  evening,  at  the  Savoy  Theatre, 
"The  Prince  of  Pilsen,"  the  familiar  musical 
comedy  by  Frank  Pixley  and  Gustav  Luders, 
will  begin  an  engagement  limited  to  eight 
nights  and  two  matinees.  Manager  Henry  W. 
Savage,  in  sending  this  tuneful  and  popular 
entertainment  on  its  eighth  season's  travels, 
has  limited  its  presentation  to  one  company, 
which  in  its  personnel  represents  a  judicious 
distribution  of  the  various  characters  among 
those  who  have  shown  their  superiority  in 
previous  casts  of  the  play.  Jess  Dandy  re- 
tains his  humorous  impersonation  of  Hans 
Wagner,  the  Cincinnati  alderman,  who,  on  a 
holiday  trip  to  Nice,  is  mistaken  for  the 
Prince  of  Pilsen  and  has  an  embarrassing 
flood  of  honors  showered  upon  him.  Frances 
Cameron  is  playing  Mrs.  Madison  Crocker, 
the  coquettish  widow,  and  it  is  noted  that  she 
had  this  character  in  the  London  production 
several  months  ago.  Edward 'Mora  has  the 
part  of  the  real  Prince  and  Ivor  Anderson 
plays  the  part  of  the  American  naval  officer. 
Vera  Stanley  brings  to  it  a  voice  of  pleasing 
quality  and  a  personality  that  fits  admirably 
into  the  picture.  Lillian  Lawson  and  Robert 
O'Connor  add  largely  to  the  lively  charac- 
ter of  the  performance.  The  airs  of  "The 
Prince  of  Pilsen,  "The  Message  of  the  Vio- 
let," "The  Tale  of  the  Sea  Shell,"  "The 
Stein  Song,"  "Pictures  in  the  Smoke,"  and 
all  their  jingly  companion  songs  have  a  popu- 
larity that  has  seldom  been  given  to  the 
numbers  of  a  musical  comedy,  and  will  be  a 
factor  in  stimulating  general  interest  in  the 
engagement.  The  usual  popular-priced  mati- 
nee  will   take   place   on   Thursday. 


The  Orpheum  bill  next  week  is  remarkable 
for  its  variety  and  novelty.  William  Rock 
and  Maude  Fulton,  considered  by  Eastern 
critics  to  be  the  best  and  most  inventive 
dancers  on  the  American  stage,  will  appear 
in  their  original  dance  creations.  Their  per- 
formance is  a  terpsichorean  revelation. 
Maurice  Freeman,  supported  by  Nadine  Win- 
ston and  a  clever  little  company,  will  present 
the  one-act  play,  "Tony  and  the  Stork."  Mr. 
Freeman  impersonates  an  Italian  who  jour- 
neys to  New  York  to  see  his  wife,  whom  he 
has  sent  to  a  sanitarium.  He  visits  her  on 
the  glorious  Fourth,  when  everything  is 
noise  and  racket,  and  is  informed  by  an 
attendant  that  she  and  her  newly  born  child 
are  dead.  His  Italian  nature  swings  him 
into  the  depth  of  woe,  and  but  for  the  nurse 
he  would  strangle  the  superintendent.  The 
scene  that  follows  is  pathetic  in  the  extreme. 
In  his  desolation  he  wheels  the  little  baby 
carriage  to  the  corridor,  when  it  is  discovered 
that  it  is  another  woman  of  the  same  name 
that  is  dead  and  that  his  wife  is  almost 
convalescent.  Back  swings  the  pendulum  of 
the  southern  temperament  and  the  big  Italian 
is  all  joy  and  happiness  as  his  wife  and  two 
hearty  boys  are  brought  to  him.  The  sketch 
is  one  of  the  most  original  in  vaudeville,  and 
gives  Mr.  Freeman  a  wide  scope  to  display  his 
art.  Work  and  Ower,  ececntric  gymnasts  who 
proved  such  a  popular  feature  of  the  Or- 
pheum Road  Show  three  years  ago,  have  been 
brought  to  America  again  by  Martin  Beck  and 
will  be  included  in  next  week's  programme. 
Their  offering  is  most  unique  and  original. 
The  Neapolitans,  a  trio  of  grand  opera  so- 
loists, consisting  of  Estelle  Ward.  Marion 
Littlefield,  and  Signor  Francesca  Manet ta, 
will  he  heard  in  popular  classics  and  a  pot- 
pourri of  Neapolitan  folk-songs.  Miss  Ward 
is  a  coloratura  soprano  of  splendid  range 
and  quality.  Miss  Littlefield  a  contralto  highly 
esteemed  in  the  East,  and  Signor  Manetta  a 
tenor  of  remarkable  ability.  Next  week  will 
be  the  last  of  the  comedy  "Baseballitis,"  Fred 
Singer,    tht    violin    maker    of    Cremona,    and 


Tom  Smith  and  the  Three  Peaches.  It  will 
also  conclude  the  engagement  of  the  Howard 
Brothers,  who  can  now  go  on  record  as  one  of 
the  greatest  hits  in  vaudeville. 


Walker  Whiteside  and  company  will  give 
their  concluding  performances  of  Zangwill's 
strong  play,  "The  Melting-Pot,"  at  the  Savoy 
Theatre    Saturday   afternoon    and   evening. 


Frances  Starr's  engagement  at  the  Colum- 
bia Theatre  will  come  to  a  close  with  this 
Saturday  evening's  performance  of  "The 
Easiest  Way."  A  special  Friday  matinee  at 
popular  prices  was  announced  in  order  to 
meet  ttie  demand. 


The  red  and  white  TIPO  of  the  Italian- 
Swiss  Colony  is  for  sale  everywhere.  Be 
sure  you  get  their  wine  when  ordering. 


MUSICIANS 
ARTISTS 

A  few  desirable  rooms  for  studios  for  rent  in 

KOHLER  &  CHASE 
BUILDING 

20  O'FARRELL  STREET 

At  Grant  Avenue  and  Market 
Exceptional  advantages  for  the  purpose;  fine 
light;  high  class  service:  rents  low. 
Call  and  see  them  or  telephone 

BALDWIN  & 
HOWELL,  Agents 
318-324  Kearny  St. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Lawrence  Strauss 

TENOR 

Edith  Gere  Kelley 

PIANIST 
Offer  an  Exceptional  Programme  at 

Kohler   &   Chase   Hall 

Sunday  aft.,  October  9,  at  2:30 

Therese  Ehrmann,  Accompanist 

Tickets  SI. 00.  at  Sherman,  Clay  &   Co.'s,   Kohler  & 
Chase's,  and  Benj.  Curtaz  &  Son's. 


N 


FW   0RPHFUM     O'FARRELL  ST. 

Safest  and  most  raagaificeDt  theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

WILLIAM  ROCK  and  MAUD  FULTON, 
in  their  Original  Dance  Creations,  which  were 
the  talk  of  New  York;  MAURICE  FREE- 
MAN and  Company,  in  "Tony  and  the  Stork"; 
WORK  and  OWER;  THE  NEAPOLITANS; 
BASEBALLITIS,  by  the  Eyers-Wisdom  Com- 
pany; FRED  SINGER;  TOM  SMITH  and 
THREE  PEACHES;  New  Orpneum  Motion 
Pictures;  Last  Week.  Tremendous  Hit,  HOW- 
ARD and  HOWARD,  in  "The  Porter  and  the 
Salesman." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),  10c,  25c,  50c.  Phones — Douglas  70, 
Home  C  1570. 


pOLUMBIA  THEATRE  M&51 

^^  The  Leading  Playhouse 

Phone*:  Franklin  150        Home  C5783 

Two    Weeks— Beginning    MONDAY,    OCT.    3 

Matinees  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 

Klaw  &  Erlanger  present 

HENRY  MILLER 

And    his    company    in 
"HER    HUSBAND'S*  WIFE" 
By    A.    E.    Thomas 
The  comedy  hit  of  last  season  in   New  York 
and    Chicago. 


I  BcALUSTER,  nr.  Mirkd 
Phones:  Market  130 
Home  J  2822 


This   Sat.  aft.  and  eve. — Last  times  of  Walker 
Whiteside    in    "The    Melting-Pot" 
Starting    Sunday    Evening — For    8    Nights, 
Including    Sunday,    Oct.    9 
HENRY  W.  SAVAGE  offers  the  All-Star  Cast 
in    a   Brilliant    Revival   of 
THE  PRINCE  OF  PILSEN 
With  Jess   Dandv,   Frances  Cameron,  Ivor  An- 
derson,   Edward    Mora,    Walter    Catlett,    Vera 
Stanley,    Olive    North,    Dorothy    Delmore,    Lil- 
lian Lawrence,  Florence  Mackie,  and  75  others. 
Nights   and    Sat.    mat.,   SI. 50    to    50c;    Thurs. 
mat.,  $1  to  25c.  Scats  at  Emporium  and  theatre. 
Mondav  Evening,  Oct.    10— JOHN   MASON, 
in  "THE  WITCHING  HOUR." 


GARRICK  THEATRE 
ELUS  STREET  at  Fillmore 

BEVANI  GRAND  OPERA  COMPANY 

Matinee  today  (Saturday),  "La  Boheme," 
with  Francini,  Newcombe,  Battain,  Giuliani, 
Campana,  Secci  Corsi,  and  Bevani;  tonight 
(Saturday),  "Martha,"  with  Vicarino,  De 
Dreux,  Sacchetti,  Albcrti,  and  Florian;  tomor- 
row (Sunday)  matinee,  "II  Trovatore;"  to- 
morrow   (Sunday)    night,    "Lucia." 

Next  Week — Monday  and  Friday  nights, 
"La  Boheme;"  Tuesday  night  and  Saturday 
matinee,  "Lucia";  Wednesday  night,  "Caval- 
leria  Rusticana"  and  "I  Pagliacci"  (last  time) : 
Thursday  night,  "La  Traviata." 

Reserved   seats.   25c,   50c,    75c,  SI. 
man,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  Kearny  and   Sutter 
Box      office      tomorrow     (Sunday)     at 
Theatre. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


October  1,  19 


VANITY  FAIR. 

As  the  Ideal  Man  has  been  discovered — in 
theory — the  poet  imagines  him  in  quest  of 
the  Ideal  Girl: 

I've   sought   her   in   New    York  town, 

And   at   many    a   smart   resort. 
Her  hair   may    be    golden   or    brown. 

And  she  may  be  tall  or  short; 
Plump   if   she    likes,   or   slim, 

Well  or  ill  dressed  may  be. 
She  may   even  be  old — if  she's  plenty   of   gold, 

And   makes  an  ideal  of  me! 


And  now  furs  are  to  be  dearer !  Twice  as 
dear,  in  fact.  To  be  specific,  a  silver  fox 
skin  which  last  season  might  be  had  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  is  to  cost  five  hun- 
dred this  season.  But,  ladies,  beware  of 
Mink  furs  and  Tartar  sables,  for  they  are 
not  the  real  thing.  Here's  our  consul-general 
at  Moscow  warning  us  that  both  those  skins 
are  sold  as  Russian  sables,  especially  the 
latter.  The  Tartar  sable,  he  says,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  squirrel  family,  and  while  the  coat 
is  brilliantly  yellow  in  its  native  state,  it  is 
d3-ed  to  resemble  the  color  of  the  genuine 
sable,  and  can  hardly  be  distinguished  in 
many  instances  even  by  the  most  experienced 
judges.  Even  hare,  rabbit,  muskrat.  fitch,  and 
marmot  skins  are  treated  by  the  gentle  Rus- 
sian as  sables,  while  the  fur  of  the  white 
Arctic  hare  is  often  substituted  for  the  Rus- 
sian  fox. 

Boston's  "woman's  board  of  trade"  should 
take  note  of  these  things.  Its  members  are 
in  a  righteous  mood  just  now,  for  business 
has  been  somewhat  punk  of  late.  So  the 
astute  ladies  of  trade  have  adopted  a  strin- 
gent resolution  to  the  effect  that  for  the 
future  they  will  harbor  no  member  who  has 
been  convicted  of  smuggling,  inasmuch  as 
"this  class  of  persons  are  a  menace  to  women 
engaged  in  legitimate  business,  women  who 
pay  their  honest  bills  and  living  wages  to 
their  employees;  women  who  are  in  good 
commercial  standing  can  not  compete  with 
this  unscrupulous  class."  What  dark  doings 
have  prompted  such  a  resolution?  Why,  it 
seems  that  the  Hub  is  infested  with 
smuggling  dressmakers,  and  that  they  and 
their  wares  are  actually  popular  with  the 
leaders  of  fashion,  who  argue  that  the  people 
to  go  to  for  the  best  bargains  are  those  who 
will  and  do  cheat  the  government.  Which 
seems  to  show  that  the  cynic  who  charged 
woman  with  being  a  born  smuggler  was  not 
so  far  from  the  truth  so  far  as  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Puritans  are  concerned.  But  it's 
all  of  apiece  with  that  sweet  simplicity  which 
makes  Boston  the  paradise  of  the  palmist, 
thought-reader,  and  other  fakers.  Hosea  Big- 
low  preached  in  vain : 

Chaps    that    make   black    slaves    o'    niggers 
Want  to  make  white  slaves  o"  you. 

For  the  patrons  of  smuggling  dressmakers 
do  not  seem"  to  realize  that  the  dressmaker 
who  will  defraud  Uncle  Sam  will  have  even 
less  compunction  in  defrauding  them. 


Pearly  teeth  are  not  the  fashion  every- 
where. One  firm  of  artificial  teeth  manufac- 
turers have  to  keep  in  stock  molars  of  every 
shade  of  color  from  white  to  black.  There 
is  a  steady  demand  for  black  teeth  for  Siam, 
Java,  Batavia,  and  Burma,  where  the  natives 
chew  the  betel  nut,  which  blackens  the  teeth. 
For  Persia  the  teeth  must  be  absolutely  milk- 
white.  Recently  an  order  was  received  from 
Bhavnagar.  in  India,  for  some  bright  red  and 
blue  artificial  teeth.  Smokers*  teeth  are  regu- 
larly supplied  to  dentists  in  shades  to  match 
those  which  have  been  discolored  by  nicotine. 


At  last  the  veil  has  been  lifted,  the  veil 
which  hides  "that  dainty,  delightful,  per- 
fumed, and  gay  kingdom  within  a  kingdom, 
the  cabinet  de  toilette  of  the  Parisienne's 
home."  It  is,  as  a  rule,  large,  light,  airy,  and 
gay.  with  a  dominant  color  of  white,  though 
delicate  pastel  shades,  such  as  Nattier  blue, 
vieux  rose,  pale  Nile  green,  or  tender  mauve, 
are  often  in  evidence.  It  contains  a  number 
of  wardrobes  of  considerable  dimensions,  so 
that  all  the  dresses  may  be  hung  in  them 
without  being  in  the  least  ruffled  or  crumpled. 
These  wardrobes  are  lined  usually  with  a 
plain  or  artistically  yet  simply  decorated  cre- 
tonne;  and  the  same  material  covers  the  top 
of  the  wardrobes  where  the  hats  are  kept. 
All  the  clothes  hang  carefully  wrapped  in 
large  protecting  sacks  made  from  the  same 
cretonne,  which  is  also  used  to  cover  the 
hat-boxes.  Each  sack  contains  a  sachet 
scented  with  the  owner's  favorite  perfume, 
and  there  is  another  sachet  for  each  hat-box. 
And  now,  on  tiptoe,  and  with  bated  breath, 
let  the  interloper  approach  yonder  dainty- 
closet.  The  opening  of  the  door  discloses 
rows  of  shelves,  each  edged  with  small  lace 
flounces.  As  they  ought  to  be.  for  on  those 
shelves  repose  all  kinds  of  filmy  lingerie,  the 
same  that  peeps  beneath  the  skirt  and  makes 
g  aceful  frills  around  dainty  ankles  or  shapely 
'  calves.  This  seems  the  proper  place  to  drop 
"ne  veil  again. 

But    not    even    the    Parisienne    knows    any- 

ling    about    that    face     paste     which     Consul 

C^orge  A.  Chamberlain  of  Lourenco  Marquez 

discovered    on    a    journey    of    exploration    re- 


cently. He  writes  that  among  the  women  of 
Angoche  it  is  customary  to  paint  the  face 
with  a  paste  made  by  grinding  a  certain  kind 
of  wood  on  a  wetted  stone.  This  paste  is 
most  refreshing,  stays  cold  on  the  face  for 
hours,  and  when  dry  turns  a  dazzling  white. 
Its  merits  are  that  it  greatly  improves  the 
complexion,  removes  wrinkles,  and  keeps  the 
skin  free  from  pimples.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
a  discoverer  beside  whom  the  glories  of  Co- 
lumbus grow  dim.  Think  of  its  application 
to  the  color-belt  alone,  where  a  mammoth 
fortune  awaits  the  man  who  can  insure  a 
skin  surface  of  "dazzling  white."  But  as  a 
wrinkle-remover  this  wonderful  paste  has  still 
greater    possibilities. 


Not  much  has  been  heard  of  late  of  the  A. 
F.,  otherwise  the  autograph  fiend,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  popular  authors  and  other  famous 
personages  find  his  requests  in  their  mail 
with  as  much  frequency  as  ever.  Probably 
no  American  author  was  ever  more  pestered 
than  Longfellow,  who  held  the  record  for 
writing  seventy  autographs  in  a  single  day. 
The  devices  of  the  A.  F.  are  a  tribute  to 
the  ingenuity  of  human  nature.  One  of  the 
most  amazing  cases  was  that  of  the  French- 
man who  acquired  a  really  valuable  collection 
by  writing  to  men  such  as  Beranger.  Heine. 
Lacordaire,  and  others,  a  piteous  letter  in 
which  he  posed  as  one  of  the  "odious  race  of 
the  unappreciated,  who  meditated  suicide,  and 
begged  for  counsel  and  advice."  Lacordaire 
sent  ten  closely  written  pages  of  earnest  ap- 
peal. Ruskin  used  to  refuse  all  applications 
for  his  autograph,  but  on  being  appealed  to 
for  a  subscription  to  a  church  replied  in  a 
letter  of  such  fine  scorn  that  the  epistle  sold 
readily    for   fifty   dollars. 

Naturally  the  forger  has  been  at  work  in 
this  profitable  field,  Washington  and  Franklin 
being  often  among  the  celebrities  chosen  for 
his  honorable  attentions.  But  the  most  ex- 
traordinary case  in  the  annals  of  forgery 
occurred  in  France,  the  victim  being  Michel 
Chasles.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  an 
adventurer  induced  M.  Chasles  to  purchase 
from  him  at  the  aggregate  price  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars  no  fewer  than  twenty-seven 
thousand  autographs,  nearly  the  whole  being 
forgeries  of  the  most  audacious  kind.  Be- 
fore he  had  finished  M.  Chasles  became  the 
possessor  of  letters  in  French,  and  written 
on  paper  made  in  France,  of  Julius  Oesar, 
Cleopatra,  Mary  Magdelene,  and  even  of 
Lazarus  after,  his  resurrection  !  At  the  trial 
of  the  swindler  there  were  produced  in  court 
letters  purporting  to  be  the  private  corre- 
spondence of  Herod,  Pompey,  Judas  Iscariot, 
Sapho.  and  many  other  illustrious  characters. 


Our-  October  moving-day.  unhonored  and 
unsung,  prompts  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
to  a  little  homily  on  the  inalienable  right  of 
the  free  American  to  leave  a  domicile  before 
it  has  become  too  familiar.  But  some  Ameri- 
cans are  beginning  to  envy  that  golden  mean 
of  English  society  which  for  generations  has 
combined  progress  with  stability.  To  be 
born  and  grow  up,  not  simply  in  a  family,  but 
in  a  house  rich  with  memories  of  ancestral 
exploits,  to  be  surrounded  from  infancy  to 
manhood,  if  not  to  old  age,  with  walls  whose 
echoes  are  mellow  with  time,  to  be  unable 
to  turn  without  seeing  or  to  walk  without 
touching  objects  whose  intrinsic  value,  how- 
ever great,  or  whose  beauty,  however  rare,  is 
trifling  when  compared  with  the  priceless 
train  of  associations  that  has  ennobled  them 
with  sacred  emblazonry,  is  to  receive,  de- 
cently and  in  order,  and  long  before  college 
age.  an  education,  a  personality,  and  a  char- 
acter beside  which  our  careful  and  exact  en- 
trance requirements  are  the  meagre  and 
hurried  babblings  of  a  child.  We  may  as  well 
recognize  at  once  that  no  professional  pro- 
gramme of  education  can  do  more  than  make 
a  noise  and  keep  up  appearances,  while  the 
real  programme,  unwritten  and  incapable  of 
formulation,  is  slowly  coming  into  being. 
When  that  perhaps  far-off,  certainly  divine, 
event  occurs,  professional  programmes  will 
begin  to  find  their  use  and  to  be  successful. 
Meanwhile,  one  discovers  now  and  then  a 
group  of  Americans  who  have  determined, 
grimly  enough,  to  be  so  un-American  as.  like 
Napoleon,  to  be  ancestors  in  lieu  of-  having 
them  :  to  give  up  the  annual  jaunt  from  one 
eating  and  sleeping  place  to  another;  to  curb 
the  instinct  for  adventure  and  new  things ; 
and.  choosing  finally  for  all  the  long  future, 
to  be  content  to  give  up  novelty  for  growth, 
to  substitute  for  the  habitual  mover's  airy 
nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name. 


Wherever  else  the  American  woman  looks 
in  vain  for  a  defender,  she  can  always  be  sure 
of  an  unfailing  champion  in  that  French 
member  of  her  sex  who  writes  her  novels 
under  the  pseudonym  of  "Pierre  de  Coule- 
vain."  She  affirms  that  in  hotel  circles  she 
always  comes  back  to  the  American  woman 
with  pleasure  and  interest,  even  though  as 
she  observes  them  she  is  not  surprised  at  the 
increasing  number  of  divorces  in  their  ranks. 
But  she  thinks  the  American  woman  has 
found  the  secret  of  not  growing  old.  and  de- 
picts a  little  incident  by  way  of  illustration: 
"I  delight  in  bringing  French  and  American 
women  into  contact  with  each  other.     In   the 


most  simple  conversation  their  difference  of 
character  is  evident  The  other  day  I  intro- 
duced a  women  belonging  to  'Old  America' 
to  a  provincial  woman  of   Paris. 

"  'Have  you  any  children  ?'  asked  the 
French  woman. 

"The  face  of  the  American  woman  lighted 
up  prettily. 

"  'Four,7  she  replied,  'and  twelve  grand- 
children.' 

"  'Four  children  and  twelve  grandchildren 
and  you  in  Europe  ?' 

"  'Oh,   they   don't   need   me.' 

"  'No,  perhaps  not :  but  if  I  were  in  your 
place  I  should  need   them.' 

"'What   for?' 

"This  'what  for1  caused   Mine,   de   B a 

visible  shock. 

"  *I  write  to  my  children  every  night,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Wilson.  'I  tell  them  what  I  have 
done  and  what  I  have  seen.  My  letter  leaves 
every  Wednesday.  Each  mail  brings  me  news 
from  one  or  the  other  of  them.  We  are. 
therefore,  in  constant  communication.  God 
has  given  me  excellent  health  and  I  ought 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  There  are  so  many 
things   still    to   see!' 

"  "What  things?' 

"  'Sweden.  Norway — I  am  going  there  this 
summer.  I  went  to  Japan  at  the  time  of  the 
chrysanthemums,  and  I  must  go  there  again 
when   the  cherry-trees  are  in  bloom.' 

"Oh,  the  expression  of  Mme.  de   B .   of 

the  left  bank  of  the  River  Seine,  on  hearing 
this  woman  of  fifty-five  years  of  age,  a  woman 
with  twelve  grandchildren,  talk  of  going  to 
Japan  to  see  the  cherry-trees  in  bloom.  It 
amuses  me  whenever  I  think  of  it.  Much  she 
cared  for  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Japan.  The 
French  woman,  like  the  Latin  woman  gen- 
erally, is  still  entirely  absorbed  by  man  and 
maternity.  When  love  is  over  she  sees  noth- 
ing else  here  on  earth.  When  her  children 
marry  she  clings  to  them,  endeavors  to  get 
back  her  son  or  daughter,  and  is  always  in 
the  way  in  the  new  home.  Most  of  these 
women  find  consolation  in  the  exercise  of 
puerile  religious  devotions,  or  in  some  regu- 
lar charitable  work.  All  of  them  grow  old 
very  quickly." 


London's  non-tip  hotel  has  engaged  a  press 
agent.  It  needs  it.  But  you  would  hardly 
think  so  from  his  glowing  reports.  Open  less 
than  a  year,  it  has  entertained  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  guests,  etc.  It  would  be 
more  to  the  purpose  to  learn  how  many  guests 
it  has  reentertained.  It's  "come-backs"  must 
be  mighty  few  in  number.  For  the  staff  of 
that  hotel,  in  dining-room,  bedroom,  or  en- 
trance hall,  give  about  the  most  grudging 
service  possible  short  of  downright  incivility. 
Hope  springs   so  eternal  in  the  human  breast 


that   the    mere   legend   of   "non-tip"    will    1 
for  a  long  time,   and   there   are   more   tha 
quarter  of  a  million  people  using  hotels, 
when  they  are  exhausted ! 


Are  we  losing  our  manners?  asks  a  fe 
nine  pessimist.  And,  if  so,  why?  Yari 
causes  are  indicated.  The  motor  craze, 
one  thing,  which  leaves  us  no  time  to 
polite.  And  "phones"  for  another,  so 
structi ve  of  that  "voice,  soft,  gentle.  . 
low"  once  the  admired  possession  of  worn 
Is  aeroplaning  also  accountable  for  the  de 
in  good  manners,  the  creator  of  a  sort 
buoyancy  and  careless  breeziness  of  beha\ 
that  is  fatal  to  courtesy?  And  women's  ck 
have  they  anything  to  do  with  the  chanj 
Perhaps  the  subtle  influence  of  the  smoki 
room,  with  its  laissez-faire  atmosphere.  : 
abrogation  of  once  revered  etiquette, 
tended  to  minimize  those  little  courte: 
which  were  once  the  hall-mark  of  high  bre 
ing.  but  are  now  respected  like  old  coi 
valued  for  their  antiquarian  interest,  but  i 
current.  And  finally  how  about  the  suff 
gette  ?  Perhaps  the  women  have  made  th 
sweet    voices    shrill    by    over    much    shouti 


No    cheap,  or   dear,    foreign   wine   for   Ki 
Yictor  of  Italy.     At  the  launching  of  the  fi 
Italian    Dreadnought,   the  Dante  Alighieri, 
asked    with    what    wine    the    naming    was 
be     accomplished.      "With     champagne,     yc 
majesty."   was  the  answer,  to  which  the   ki 
promptly   rejoined,    "The    Queen   of    Italy   c 
use  only   Italian   wine   for  an    Italian   man 
war."      Then    there    was    a    scurrying    amo 
the  officials  to  replace  the  bottle  of  champag 
with    a    flask    of   an   Italian    vintage.      This 
all    in    line    with    the    young   king's    action 
abolishing  foreign  wines  at  court  dinners  a 
discountenancing  the  writing  of  the  menu 
French. 


When  Maud  Arnit  Hall  left  her  Engli 
home  to  take  charge  of  the  kennels  of  Ma 
Sturges  at  Fairfield.  Connecticut,  some  of  h 
friends  might  have  concluded  that  she 
literally  "going  to  the  dogs."  Instead,  s 
was  on  the  high  road  to  the  altar.  For  wh 
attending  to  her  duties  among  the  Port 
ranian  prize-winners  at  Fairfield,  Miss  H 
attracted  the  amorous  glances  of  Frederi 
Sturges.  Jr.,  and  the  little  romance  has  culn 
nated  in  the  usual  climax  in  a  quaint  villa 
church  in  England.  No  one  is  sorry,  it 
said,  save  Miss  Sturges,  who  gains  a  sist* 
in-law,  but  loses  an  accomplished  mistress 
Pomeranians.  Those  canines  ought  to  ha 
belonged  to  Frederick,  for  then  Maud  cou 
have  fulfilled  the  injunction,  "love  me,  lo 
my  dog." 


Liqueur  Peres  Chartreux 


co- 


— GKEEN   AND   YEIAOW- 


The  Exquisite  Cordial  of  the 
Centuries 


At  first-class  Wine  Merchants,  Grocers,  Hotels,  Cafes, 

Batjer  &  Co.,  45  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sole  Agents  for  "L  nited  States. 
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El  Dorado  Brand 

UNDERWEAR  and  HOSIERY 

Ask    your    dealer 
FOR  THIS  BRAND 

ALL  UP-TO-DATE  RETAILERS  CARRY  IT 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Wholesale  Distributors 
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STORYETTES. 


irave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise,. 

Wandering  over  a  field  one  day  a  man 
Line  across  a  large  stone,  inscribed  :  "Turn 
e  over."  After  much  difficulty  he  succeeded 
i  turning  it  over,  and  found  on  the  other 
de  of  the  stone  the  words:  "Now  turn  me 
ick  again  so  that  I  can  catch  some  other 
Sot.'' 


A  pupil  had  been  naughty  all  day,  and  the 
acher  sent  him  a  note  ordering  him  to  stay 
ter  school.  The  boy  wrote  an  answer  on 
s  slate  saying:  "Dere  teacher:  Except  the 
ler  with  pleasure.  Always  keep  mi  en- 
igements  with  the  ladies.  Will  be  at  the 
isting  place  at  four  p.  m." 


Eight  or  nine  women,  assembled  at  lunch- 
in,  were  discussing  ailments  and  operations 
;  eight  or  nine,  or  one  or  two,  or  sixty  or 
iventy  women  will.  The  talk  ran  through 
igina  pectoris,  torpid  liver,  tuberculosis,  and 
ndred  happy  topics.  "I  thought,"  com- 
mented the  guest  of  honor,  "that  I  had  been 
pvited   to   a   luncheon,    and   not   to    an   organ 


i  Archbishop  Ryan  of  Philadelphia  has  a 
indly  wit  which  some  persons  have  miscon- 
trued  as  caustic.  At  a  dinner  party  a  lady 
ihom  he  had  been  chaffing  thought  she  saw 
er  opportunity  and  his  dessert.  "A  fig  for 
on,  your  grace,"  she  remarked  pointedly, 
assing  him  a  plate  of  figs  in  their  leaves. 
Jer  waist  was  cut  very  low  in  the  neck. 
ihe  archbishop  only  smiled  politely,  and  tak- 
fig  a  leaf  from  the  plate  said :  "A  fig-leaf 
jr  you.  Mrs.  X." 


>  George  Washington  Primrose,  thinking  of 
latrimony  and  trembling  on  the  edge,  wrote 
l>  his  married  brother,  Rufus,  for  advice. 
£)ear  Jawje,"  wrote  Rufus  in  reply,  "every 
tan  shud  marry.  A  wif  is  a  man's  gratest 
if t.  She  suthes  his  trubbles,  dubbles  his  jys 
.nd  helps  him  every  wich  way.  The  marid 
I  is  the  oney  lif  spechully  when  you  is 
srchunate  enuff  for  to  git  a  jool  of  a  wif 
ke  mine.  P.  S. — Mandy  has  jess  stept  out. 
ou  blame  fule  you,   Stay  Single." 


It  was  an  English  skipper  of  the  olden 
me,  who,  having  knowledge  beyond  the 
:eming  needs,  as  he  could  read  and  use  a 
nart,  was  dispatched  to  Rotterdam.  After 
etting  over  the  bar  and  well  away  to  the 
sst,  he  produced  his  charts  and  made  a 
araed   inspection ;   but   the   charts    had   been 

long  time  in  the  locker,  and  circumstances 
Dmbined  to  alarm  him  extremely.  He  went 
[p  on  deck  and  called  to  his  mate :  "Put 
er  about,  the  rats  have  eaten  Holland!" 


Back  in  "the  'forties"  there  was  an  antique 
iwyer  in  Chicago  of  the  name  of  Pallas 
'helps — a  name  both  classical  and  Yankee, 
[e  was  a  nondescript  of  the  profession,  who, 
lough  he  often  appeared  in  court,  never  had 
n  office — at  least,  no  one  ever  knew  where 
is  office  was.  One  day,  when  the  unpaved 
treets  were  in  a  more  than  commonly  filthy 
late.  Judge  Butterfield  and  Pallas  Phelps 
let  on  a  narrow  street -crossing.  "Good- 
lorning.  Brother  Phelps."  said  the  judge, 
you  haven't  swept  your  office  this  morning  !" 


One  morning  a  congressman  went  into  a 
ountry  hotel  in  California  and  gave  his  or- 
ler  for  breakfast  to  a  waitress  who  seemed 
tterly  indifferent  as  to  whether  he  got  food 
ir  starved  to  death.  She  kept  him  waiting 
I  long  time,  and  his  impatience  grew  until 
e  had  to  give  it  vent.  Calling  a  waitress 
r*ho  passed  by  his  table,  he  asked:  "How 
;»ng  have  you  been  here  ?"  "Who,  me  ?" 
Ihe  asked  sweetly.  "I've  been  here  three 
i'eeks."  "Then,"  said  Kahn,  "you  are  not 
(le  one  who  took  my  order.  That  one  left 
||ere  before  you  came." 


*-In  the  trial  of  a  case  recently,  in  one  of 
lie  Middlesex  courts,  a  witness  was  asked  to 
Repeat  a  conversation  that  she  had  with  her 
fusband.  Objection  was  made  that  the  ques- 
|on  should  not  be  answered  because  the  con- 
Eersation  was  private  in  its  nature.  The 
radge  then  asked  the  witness  whether  any- 
ody  except  herself  and  husband  were  pres- 
ort. She  replied  that  her  mother  and  the 
usband's  mother  were.  Whereupon  the  judge 
emarked :  "It  appears  that  both  mothers- 
l-law  were  present :  I  shall  therefore  rule 
lat  the  conversation   was  public." 


Tom  Marshall,  the  great  Kentucky  orator, 
'as  also  a  great  masticator  of  tobacco,  and 
ne  of  the  most  uncleanly  of  men  in  the  dis- 
osition  of  the  salivary  "juice,"  an  abundant 
eposit  of  which  usually  decorated  his  ample 
hirt-bosom.  The  contrary  of  Marshall  in 
ais  particular  was  Return  J.  Meigs,  clerk 
f  the  national  Supreme  Court,  whose  person 
nd  office  were  always  models  of  neatness 
nd  cleanliness.  One  day  Marshall  entered 
ie  clerk's  office,  as  usual  masticating  a  great 
uid  of  "dogleg."  and  before  he  had  finished 
is  business  found  it  necessary  to  unload. 
Where     do     you     keep    your     spittoon,     Mr. 


Meigs?"  asked  the  advocate,  after  a  fruitless 
search  for  the  desired  utensil.  "I  do  not 
keep  one."  said  the  clerk.  "Where  do  you 
spit?"  "I  do  not  spit."  "I  mean,  where  do 
I  spit? — I  chaw,  Mr.  Meigs."  "Generally, 
you  spit  on  your  shirt-bosom.  Mr.  Marshall." 
The  great  advocate  left  the  office,  discharged 
his  cargo  of  tobacco,  and  returning,  resumed 
his  examination  of  the  records  with  complete 
serenity. 


A  good  example  of  the  kind  of  story  Mark 
Twain  used  to  like  to  weave  into  his  after- 
dinner  speeches  was  the  tale  of  the  drinker 
who  unwillingly  put  in  an  application  for 
membership  in  a  temperance  society,  sailed 
the  next  day  on  a  three  years'  voyage,  on 
which  he  kept  his  pledge  in  spite  of  longing 
and  temptation,  and  returned  to  resign  only 
to  find  that  his  name  had  been  blackballed 
originally. 


The  slow  train  is  still  the  target  for  the 
shafts  of  the  humorist.  Recently  a  wag  sent 
the  following  letter  to  the  editor  of  a  coun- 
try paper:  "Sir — Is  there  no  way  to  put  a 
stop  to  begging  along  the  line  of  the  railway? 
For  instance,  yesterday  an  aged  mendicant 
with  a  wooden  leg  kept  pace  with  the  after- 
noon express  all  the  way  from  Blankton  to 
Spaceley  and  annoyed  the  passengers  exceed- 
ingly, going  from  one  open  window  to  another 
with    his    importunate    solicitations." 


Luther  Burbank.  the  plant  wizard,  at  a 
dinner  at  Santa  Rosa,  praised  California  as  a 
winter  and  summer  resort.  "Besides  our  su- 
perb climate  and  our  superb  scenery.''  ended 
Mr.  Burbank,  "there  is  the  further  advantage 
of  our  reasonable  prices.  There  are  no  Monte 
Carlo  prices  here.  At  a  Monte  Carlo  hotel 
the  proprietor  said  one  day  to  the  clerk : 
"Has  Lord  Loftus,  room  373,  received  his  bill 
yet  ?'  'Yes,  sir,'  said  the  clerk,  'I  sent  it 
up  to  him  an  hour  ago.'  'Strange  !'  mused  the 
proprietor.  'As  I  passed  his  door  just  now 
I    heard    him    singing.' " 


Up  in  Minnesota  Mr.  Olsen  had  a  cow 
killed  by  a  railroad  train.  In  due  season  the 
claim  agent  for  the  railroad  called.  "We  un- 
derstand, of  course,  that  the  deceased  was  a 
very  docile  and  valuable  animal,"  said  the 
claim  agent  in  his  most  persuasive  claim- 
agentlemanly  manner,  "and  we  sympathize 
with  you  and  your  family  in  your  loss.  But, 
Mr.  Olsen,  you  must  remember  this :  Your 
cow  had  no  business  being  upon  our  tracks. 
Those  tracks  are  our  private  property  and 
when  she  invaded  them  she  became  a  tres- 
passer. Technically  speaking,  you.  as  her 
owner,  became  a  trespasser  also.  But  we 
have  no  desire  to  carry  the  issue  into  court 
and  possibly  give  you  trouble.  Xow  then, 
what  would  you  regard  as  a  fair  settlement 
between  you  and  the  railroad  company  ?" 
"Vail,"  said  Mr.  Olsen  slowly,  "Ay  bane  poor 
Swede  farmer,  but  Ay  shall  give  you  two 
dollars." 


Meeting  Friends. 

Make  appointments  to  meet  your  friends  at 

any  one  of  Geo.   Haas  &  Sons'  candy  stores  : 

Phelan   Building,   Fillmore  at  Ellis,  Van   Ness 

at   Sutter,   and  28   Market   Street,  near   Ferry- 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Panama. 
I    think  I'll  go   to   Panama 

And  have  a  look: 
Then  put  the  things  I  never  saw 

into  a   book.  — Pittsburg  Post. 


The  Clock  of  Time. 
Youth    is    the    minute    hand. 

Works  like  the  dickens; 
Little  accomplishes. 

Then  the  plot  thickens. 

Age   is  the   hour   hand. 

Short  is  the  story ; 
Doesn't   do   half   the    work. 

Gets    all    the    glory- 

— McLa ndbit rgh    1 1  ilso n . 


The  Courage  that  Failed. 

HE. 

If  I  were  cast  away  with  you 
Out  on  the  wide,  wide  sea, 
The  last  dear  bite  of  bread  we  had. 
You  should  receive,  and  I'd  be  glad 
If  you   but  smiled  at  me. 


If  you  and  I  were  cast  away, 

And  but  one  drink  remained, 
Ah,  would  you  still  sit  back  and  smile. 
Content  to  see  me  strengthened  while 
The  precious  flask  was  drained? 

l' ex  voi. 
Then   sadly   from  her  side  he  strayed, 

His  last  hope  done  to  death; 
To  gain  the  courage  he  desired 
He'd  taken  more  than  he  required, 
And  she  had  smelled  his  breath. 
—S.  E.  Kiser,   in  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


After  the  Summer. 
Broke !     Broke !     Broke ! 

By  thy  sad  gray  sands,  O  sea! 
And  obi    for   the  shining  shekels   spent 

That  will  never  come  back  to  me. 

Ah!    well  for  the  hotelman. 

And  the  bookmaker,  chipper  and  gay, 
But  alas!   for  my  wad  of  early  June, 

That  has  vanished  like  mist  away. 

— Club   Fellow. 


Perhaps  She  Wears  Straps. 
When    the    lovely    woman — Peg   or    Polly — 

In  hobble  skirts  provokes  our  jeers — 
When  lovely   woman  stoops  to   folly 
I    wonder    if    she    "interferes." 

— Chicago    Tribune. 


The  Fly  in  the  Ointment. 
Here  is  a  song  to  the  girls   I  knew 

In    the  good   old   days   of  yore. 
To  Polly,  and  Molly,  and  Dolly,  and  Sue, 
Here  is  a  song  to  the  girls   I  knew. 
But  I'm  still  heart-free,  and  it's  simply  due 

To  the  fact  that  I  can't  wed  four! 
Here  is  a  song  to  the  girls  I  knew 

In    the   gold   old    days   of  yore. 

— New    Yo  rk    Tim  es. 


Envy  Prevails. 
He's   not   so    much   a    neighbor   as    he    used    to   he, 
but  still 
He'll   smile  and  speak  in   passing  from  afar; 
And    so    you    solve    the    problem — though    it    seems 
a  bitter  pill — 
As  you   realize  he's  got  a  motor-car. 

— Baltimore    Sun. 


THERE  IS  A  PECULIARITY 

in  the  free-air  life  of  Americans.  They  are  known  and  seen  the 
world  over  on  pleasure  bent,  but  really  in  search  of  Health, 
Vigor,  Vitality  from  overwork  mental  and  physical.  They  also 
seek  a  pure,  tonical  stimulant,  and  find  in 

HUNTER 
WHISKEY 

THE  FINEST  AND  BEST 


Sold  at  all  first-clasa  cafea  and  by  jobbers. 
WiL  LAN  A  HAN  *  SON,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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WELLS  FARGO  NEVADA  NATIONAL  BANK 

of  San  Fr&ndfco 

No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


Capital.  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits ...  $  1 1 ,053.686.2 1 

Cash,  and  Sight  Exchange 11.218  874.78 

Deposito 24.743.347. 1 6 

Ism  as    W.    Hellman President 

I.    \V.    Hellman    Jk Vice-President 

F.    L.    Lipman- Vice-President 

James  K.  Wilson V ice- President 

Frank    R.    Kino Cashier 

W.    McCavin \sst.    Cashier 

E.    L.    Jacobs Asst.    Cashier 

V.  H.   Rosetti.. Asst  Cashier 

C.    L.    Davis Asst.    Cashier 


DIRECTORS 

1SAIAS    W.     HELLMAN  JOHN    C.    KIBKPATHICK 

L.EOM     SLOSS  F.    W.    VAN    SICKLEN 

C.    DE   GtriCNE  HAKTLAND    LAW 

PERCY    T.     MORGAN  J.    HENRV    MEYER 

I.    W.    HELLMAN,    JR.  CHAS.    J.    DEERING 

WW,     HAAS  F.     L.     LIPMAN 

JAMES    L.    FLOOD  JAMES    K.    WILSON 
WM.     F.     HEREIN 

Cutemers  of  Inn  Bank  ire  offered  ercr?  fcuSrj  cotastnl  rtk 
uradenl  hankiflg.     New  umnts  are  irritea. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

SAVINGS  (THE    GERMAN    BANK)     COMMERCIAL 

(Member  of  die  Assoaaled  Smogs  Bub  of  Su  Frudsat) 
526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Guaranteed    Capital    $   1.200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..      1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and    Contingent   Funds..      1,555,093.05 

Deposits   June   30,    1910 40, 384. 727 .2  i 

Total    Assets    43,108,907.82 

Officers — President,  N.  Oblandt;  1st  Nice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  \  'ice-  President 
and  Manager,  George  Tourny;  3d  Vice-Presi- 
dent, J.  W.  Van  Bergen;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R. 
Schmidt;  Assistant  Cashier,  William  Herr- 
mann; Secretary.  A.  H.  Muller;  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries, G.  J.  O.  Folte  and  Wm.  D.  Xewhouse; 
Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer.  George  Tourny,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen, 
Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  X.  Walter,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr., 
E.  T.  Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits -only.     C.  W.  Heyer,   Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,   Manager. 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

savings         108  SUTTER  ST.     commercial 

(Hatha  of  AsMcoied  Savings  Bub  of  Sab  Frudstt) 

Capital    Authorized    $1,000,000 

Paid  In    750,000 

Reserve  and    Surplus 166,874 

Total    Resources    5,281,686 


Officers — A.  Legallet,  President;  Leon  Boc- 
queraz,  Vice-President;  J.  M.  Dupas,  Vice- 
President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  John  Ginty, 
Cashier;  M.  Girard  Assistant  Cashier;  P. 
Bellemans,  Assistant  Cashier;  P.  A.  Bergerot, 
Attorney. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.  W.  cor.  Sutter  and  Sansome  Streets 

Capital $4,000,000 

Reserve  and  Undivided  Profits...    1,700,000 

Sic  Greenebacm,  President:  H.  Fleishbacker.  Vice- 
President  and  Manager:  Joseph  Friedlander,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; C.  F.  Hunt.  Vice-President:  R.  Altschnl.  Cashier; 
A.  Hochstein.  Asst.  Cashier:  C.  R.  Parker,  Asst.  Cashier: 
H.  Choynski.  Asst.  Cashier;  G.  R.  Bordick,  Asst.  Cashier; 
A.  L.  Langermzn.  Secretary. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


MORE  THAN 

5% 

The    increased    cost   of    living    has 

made   it   necessary   for   the  investor 

to  seek  a  lamer  return  on  his  mooey. 

To  meet  this  demand  we  have  a  carefully  prepared 

list  of  bonds  yielding  a  high  rate  and  affording 

SAFETY  OF  PRINCIPAL  «r  INTEREST 


WriU  far 


uLr 


SUTRO  c#  CO. 

412  MONTGOiVfERY  ST.,  S.  F. 


J.    C   WILSON 

\  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
Member-    CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

'  THE  STOCK  AND  BOND  EXCHANGE.  S.  F. 
Has  o4ce:  MILLS  BUILDING,  Su  Fruoso 

RRANCH    OFFICES 

Palace  BateL,  Su  Frudsco.      Hold  Alaudna.  Us  Asides. 
Hotel  M  Cmwsi,  Csrssfc  Beach. 
Correspondents ;    Harris,    Winthrof    &    Co..    25 
Pine  St..  New  York:  3  The  Rookery,  Chicago. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established   1850  OF  HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital     $1,000,000 

Cash    Assets    6.956.215 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,790,360 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH 

Manager    Pacific    Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BL1LDISC 

San    Francisco 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

United    States    Assets $2,377,303.37 

Surplus   839.268.07 

PACIFIC  COAST    DEPARTMENT 
129   LEIDESDORFF   STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny.  W.  L.  W.  Mi 

Manager  Assistant   XI 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


October  1,  1910. 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Much  of  the  in f ormality  which  has  marked  the 
society  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  is  being  elimi- 
nated, and  for  the  past  six  days  the  nature  of 
the  affairs  in  town  has  approached  a  dignity 
which   indicates  that  the   season   has   really  begun. 

A  number  of  large  teas,  notably  those  of  Miss 
Jane  Hotaling  and  the  Misses  Slack,  have  brought 
the  members  of  the  younger  set  together  at  de- 
lightful preliminary  functions  which  will  lead  up 
gradually  to  the  formal  affairs  at  which  the  debu- 
tantes will  be  presented  to  society. 

The  visit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Dillingham 
of  Honolulu  was  the  inspiration  for  several  din- 
ners and  luncheons,  given  by  the  W.  G.  Irwins 
and    the    Baldwin    Woods. 

The  departure  of  the  young  people  of  the  sub- 
debutante  set  and  the  group  of  visiting  mid- 
shipmen from  Annapolis  was  the  incentive  for 
several  large  dances  and  an  equal  number  of  din- 
ners   and    teas. 

The  dates  of  the  Friday  Night  Dances  have 
been  set  for  November  18,  December  16,  January 
15,  and  February  10.  The  affairs  will  be  given 
at  Century  Hall  and  have  as  patronesses  Mrs- 
James  Potter  Langhorne,  Mrs.  George  Moore, 
Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle,  Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker, 
and  Mrs.   George  Ashton. 

The  engagement  was  announced  Tuesday  of 
Miss  Lena  Cadwalader  and  Mr.  Lorenzo  Avanali. 
The  wedding  will  be  a  brilliant  society  event  and 
will   take   place   in   April. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Aileen  Doe  and  Mr.  Paul 
Johnson  took  place  Wednesday  evening  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Doe  on  Laguna 
Street.  The  maid  of  honor  was  Miss  Laura  Do-:. 
The  marriage  ceremony  was  followed  by  a  recep- 
tion which  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of 
the  friends  of  the  bride  and  groom. 

A  wedding  of  much  interest  to  local  society  was 
that  of  Miss  Margaret  Buchanan  and  Major 
James  Wadsworth  Furlow,  U.  S.  A.,  which  took 
place  Wednesday  at  Americus,  Georgia.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  at  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  was  followed  by  a  reception 
at  the  home  of  the  bride's  mother,  Mrs.  Henry 
Buchanan.  After  a  honeymoon  trip  in  the  East, 
Major  Furlow  and  his  bride  will  visit  briefly  in 
San  Francisco  before  sailing  for  the  Philippines, 
where  they  will   remain  probably  for  two  years. 

Miss  Delia  Evangel  Jones,  the  daughter  of 
Chaplain  and  Mrs.  Jones  of  the  Presidio,  will  be- 
come the  bride  of  Lieutenant  Halstead  P.  Coun- 
cilman on  the  evening  of  October  12.  The  wed- 
ding will  take  place  at  the  Presidio  chapel,  and 
there  will  be  a  group  of  wedding  attendants.  Miss 
Ruth  Brooks  will  be  maid  of  honor  and  Lieuten- 
ant Guthrie  U.  S.  A.,  will  act  as  best  man.  The 
ceremony  will  be  performed  by  Chaplain  Jones, 
and  a  reception  will  follow  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  parents.  The  home  of  the  young  couple 
for  the  immediate  future  will  be  Fort  Baker, 
where  Lieutenant   Councilman   is  stationed. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Florence  Ives  and  Mr. 
Otto  Scribner  will  take  place  on  October  19  at 
the  home  of  her  mother  on  Washington  Street 
and  will  be  an  unostentatious  ceremony  at  which 
only  the  intimate  friends  of  the  bride  and  groom 
will    be    present. 

The  wedding  of  Dr.  Harry  Wiel  and  Miss  Sadie 
Lilienthal  will  take  place  next  Sunday.  After  a 
short  trip  they  will  occupy  their  new  home  on 
Washington    Street. 

Mrs.  Russell  Wilson  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
which  she  gave  in  honor  of  Miss  Lillian  Goss  on 
Tuesday.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  George  Cad- 
walader, Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury,  Mrs.  Augustus 
Taylor,  Miss  Linda  Cadwalader,  Miss  Mary  Jos- 
selyn,  Miss  Mary  Keeney,  Miss  Elizabeth  New- 
hall,  and  Miss  Marian  Newhall. 

Mrs.   Frank  Preston  was  hostess  at  a   luncheon 
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Trademark  registered 


Let  the  enjoyable  surroundings 

of  the 

Pig  and  Whistle 

be  a  source  of  comfort  to  your 
mind._  You  will  find  all  that  you 
want  in  the  way  of  those  acces- 
sories to  human  happiness  that 
are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

Their  SPECIAL  PACK  of  Chocolates 
contains  TWENTY-FIVE  different  vari- 
eties and  is  Not  Equaled  anywhere  in 
the  world.  If  you  are  particular  you 
could  buy  no  other. 
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on  Thursday  at  her  home  on  Devisadero  Street 
prior  to  her  departure  for  Portola  Hall,  at  Wood- 
side,  where  she  will  spend  most  of  the  winter. 
Her  luncheon  guests  included  Mrs.  Willard 
Drown,  Mrs.  Arthur  Brander,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Spreck- 
els,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Wellington  Gregg,  Miss  Enid  Gregg, 
and    Mrs.    Worthington    Ames. 

Mrs.  James  Otis  will  present  her  daughters, 
Miss  Frederika  and  Miss  Cora  Otis,  to  society 
at  a  reception  at  her  home  on  Broadway  on  the 
afternoon    of    October    29. 

Mrs.  George  Ames  has  sent  out  cards  for  a 
bridge  party,  which  she  will  give  at  her  home 
on  the  afternoon  of  October  8. 

Mrs.  Charles  Groos,  Jr.,  will  entertain  at  a 
bridge  party  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  October 
7  in  honor  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  George  Haney  of 
New   York,    who    is  visiting  her   here. 

Mrs.  John  Baker  entertained  at  a  bridge  party 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Saturday,  at  which  one 
hundred  guests  assembled  as  a  farewell  compli- 
ment to  Mrs.  Baker's  mother,  Mrs.  Margaret  May, 
who  left  for  the  East  on  Sunday. 

Mrs.  George  Boardman  will  present  her  at- 
tractive granddaughter,  Miss  Dora  Winn,  to  so- 
ciety at  a  ball  which  she  will  give  at  the  Boa:"d- 
man  home  on  California  Street  on  October  22. 
A  group  of  the  young  friends  of  the  debutante 
will  assist  her  and  Mrs.  Boardman  in  receiving 
the   guests. 

Princess  Kawananakoa  was  hostess  at  an  infor- 
mal tea  on  Friday,  which  she  gave  in  honor  of 
Mrs.    Kathryn   Voorhies  Henry. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  Tuesday  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  F.  Burrell  Hoffman  of  New  York,  who 
is   making  a   brief  visit   in    San   Francisco. 

Mrs.  Charles  Cushing  Hoag  entertained  the 
members  of  Chapter  Five  of  the  Colonial  Dames 
of  America  at  her  home  at  Piedmont  Saturday, 
which  was  the  occasion  of  accepting  and  inspect- 
ing the  bronze  medallion  of  Paul  Revere  which 
the  chapter  will  present  to  the  high  school  send- 
ing the    best  essay  on   colonial   history. 

Mrs.  Clinton,  Worden  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
on  Saturday  in  commemoration  of  the  birthday 
and  wedding  anniversary  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  A. 
N.  Towne.  Autumn  leaves,  fruits,  and  flowers 
were  used  in  the  decoration  of  the  table.  In- 
cluded among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  Mrs. 
Walter  Gale,  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa,  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Dean,  Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Breese,  Mrs.  Drury  Malone,  Mrs.  J.  Parker  Cur- 
rier, Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Hoyt. 
Mrs.  James  Otis,  and  Mrs.    E.  J.   Bowen. 

The  garden  fete  at  Hillsboro  on  Saturday, 
which  was  given  by  Miss  Emily  Pope,  Miss  Helen 
Crocker,  Miss  Casserly,  Miss  Caro  Coleman,  and 
Miss  Elena  Eyre  in  the  grounds  of  the  Pope  home, 
was  an  unqualified  success,  and  attracted  a  large 
contingent  from  San  Francisco  as  well  as  from 
San    Mateo. 

Miss  Hilda  Van  Sicklen  was  hostess  at  a  tea 
on  Wednesday  in  the  pleasure  of  which  about 
200  guests  participated,  and  which  included  largely 
tne   girls   of   the   younger   contingent. 

Miss  Ruth  Slack  and  Miss  Edith  Slack  will 
entertain  at  a  tea  Saturday  at  their  home  on 
Sacramento  Street,  which  will  De  one  of  the  bril- 
liant affairs  of  the  winter  season  planned  for  the 
younger  set. 

Miss  Jane  Hotaling  was  hostess  at  a  tea  on 
Thursday  afternoon  complimentary  to  Miss  Edith 
Lowe,  whose  engagement  was  recently  announced 
to    Mr.   Hans   Wollman. 

Mrs.  Walter  Mead  entertained  at  a  merry  chil- 
dren's party  at  her  home  on  Yallejo  Street  on 
Saturday.  Assisting  the  hostess  were  Mrs.  A.  G. 
Durbrow,  Mrs.  George  Mullin,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Johnson, 
Mrs.    F.    A.    Thompson,    and    Miss    Pendleton. 

Miss  Helen  Johnson  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
on  Thursday  evening  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  Johnson  on  Jackson  Street.  The 
girls  present  were  Miss  Marie  Louise  Tyson,  Miss 
Linda  Bryan,  Miss  Helen  Suliivan,  Miss  Marie 
Louise   Black. 

Miss  Grace  Gibson  was  hostess  at  a  dinner  on 
Thursday  evening  at  which  she  entertained  in 
honor  of  a  number  of  visiting  naval  midsbipmen. 
Among  the  guests  were  Miss  Amalia  Simpson, 
Miss  Alice  Rucker,  Miss  Helen  Sullivan,  Miss 
Linda  Bryan,  Midshipmen  Callahan,  Bryan,  Wal- 
ton, and  Barden,  Mr.  Gerald  Sullivan,  and  Mr. 
Wilbur    Elliott. 

Mrs.  Prentiss  Cobb  Hale  was  hostess  at  a  tea 
at  her  home  on  Yallejo  Street  on  Saturday,  which 
was  a  farewell  function  planned  for  her  son,  Mr. 
Hamilton  Bryan,  who  returned  Sunday  to  An- 
napolis. Among  those  present  were  Miss  Helen 
Johnson,  Miss  Helen  Sullivan,  Miss  Ha  Sonntag, 
Miss  Ethel  Gregg,  Miss  Ruth  and  Miss  Edith 
Slack,  Miss  Elysse  Schultze,  Miss  Minna  Yan 
Bergen,  Mr.  Charles  St.  Goar,  Mr.  Frederick  St. 
Goar,  Mr.  Edward  Polhemus,  Mr.  Gerald  Ham- 
mond   Clark,  and  Mr.   William  Van   Fleet. 

Mrs.  Alfred  B.  Ford  entertained  at  the  Town 
and  Country  Club  on  Wednesday  in  honor  of 
Miss    Mary    Ethel    Crocker. 

Mrs.  Grover  C.  Elau  entertained  at  a  tea  at 
her  home  on  Lake  Street  on  Thursday,  which  is 
the  first  formal  affair  she  has  given  since  her 
marriage. 


It  was  once  the  custom  in  Korea  that  a 
man  was  not  allowed  to  attain  to  the  dig- 
nity of  trousers  until  he  married,  The  bache- 
lor was  forced  to  wear  skirts  as  one  who 
possessed  no  definite  position  in  society. 
Moreover,  the  law  prohibited  marriage  unless 
the  man  was  able  to  support  a  wife  in  the 
station  to  which  she  was  used,  so  that  the 
skirt  also  served  as  an  index  of  income. 


The  Hill  Collection  of  Paintings. 
This  week  has  brought  many  lovers  of 
Thomas  Hill  to  inspect  the  remaining  can- 
vases and  sketches  of  this  great  artist,  now 
being  exhibited  and  sold  at  153  Kearny  Street, 
from  three  to  five  o'clock  daily.  A  visit  to 
this  gallery  will  repay  you.  Only  sixteen 
large  canvases  remain  for  intending  pur- 
chasers, yet  these  are  some  of  Hill's  greatest 
works.  His  sketches  are  marvels  of  color, 
light  and  shade,  and  technique. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


The  Patient  to  the  Doctors. 
Name   me    no    names    for   my   disease, 

With   uninforming   breath; 
I   tell   you  I    am  none  of  these, 

But   homesick  unto   death, — 

Homesick   for  hills  that   I    had   known, 
For    brooks   that    I-  had    crossed, 

Before  I  met  this  flesh  and  bone 
And   followed  and  was  lost. 

Perhaps  it  broke  my  heart  at   last, 

But  name  no    name  of   ills; 
Say  only,    "Here   is  where   he  passed 

Seeking  again   those    hills." 

— Witter  Bynner,   in   Century   Magazine. 

October. 
On  the  altar  of  the  world 
All  the  hopes  of  Spring  are  furled, 
All    of   Autumn's   gifts    are    spread 
Where  the  Summer  rests  her  head. 
Earth    warm  passions,    fresh-lipped    Youth, 
Wraiths  of  Love  and  ghosts  of  Truth, 
Broken  dreams  and  visions  lost — 
All  of  these  are  heaped  and  tossed 
On    the    sacrificial    pile 
When   in   majesty  the  while 
Summer  sleeps  in  solemn  state, 
Sleeps  upon  a  bed  ornate 
Strewn  with  boughs  of  pine  and  larch.    .    . 
Nature  then  applies  the  torch.    .    .    . 

First  a  spark — then   leaps  among 
Oak  and  beech  a  tiny  tongue, 
Darts   of  gold   and   tips   of  yellow 
Touch  the  branches  of  the  willow, 
And  the  glowing  color  spreads 
Into  fierce  and   flaming  reds, 
Kindling  bush  and  brake  and  brier 
With    the    surging    sacred    fire. 
Maple    clusters    all    aglow. 
Slim   white   birches  in  a   row. 
Trembling  in    the   woodland    ways, 
Burst  into  a  golden  blaze. 
Even    slender  grass  and    fern 
Droop  and   wither  as  they   burn, 
While  the  green  earth  is  lost 
In  this  holy  holocaust. 
Now  the  wakened  winds  and  free 
Swing  the  brands  from  tree  to  tree, 
And    the    fire   spreads   until 
Every   mountain    side  and    hill, 
Every  vale  and  garden  close 
In   the    wildest    radiance  glows — 
Till  the  flames  that  leap   unfurled 
Sweep  and    inundate  the   world 
And   the  martyred   Summer   lies 
Burning  with   her  sacrifice. 

Why    this    immoiation — why 
Wrapped  in  flame  does  Summer  lie 
Till   the   world    is   barren,    and 
Only    ashes   strew    the   land  ? 
Is  this  saintly   death    the  birth 
Of  another,   richer  earth. 
That    will    quicken    from    the   sere 
Leaves  and  ruins  scattered  here? 
Does  the  soul  of  Summer  know 
That    it   perishes  to   show 
Man    and    Nature   die    in    vain 
Being  raised  and  born  again — 
That    from    Summer's    sacrifice 
Spring  eternally  will  rise? 

— Louis    Untermeyer,    in    Smart   Set. 


Forgotten. 
All  day  the  branches  are  so  softly  stirred. 

And  ever  comes  a  song  the  wind  has  made; 

The   sunlight   mingles   with    the  drowsy    shade. 
Deep  in   the  wood  a  lonely   thrush   is  heard. 

Quiet  and    peace  across   the  sleeping  vale 
That   was"  forgot  so  many  years  ago; 
Now    through    the    pathways    tall     rank    grasses 
grow; 

Tossing  unhindered  in  the  gentle  gale. 

For  they  who  used  to  walk  these  lovely  ways 
Long  since  departed   nor   will   come  again; 
Never   a    footstep   in   the   scented    lane 

That  once  had  known  such   happy  yesterdays. 

And    where  the  path  was  then    so    red    with    bloom 
Only  the  creeping  brier  its  tangle  shows; 
Save  in  the  last  still  watches  one  lone  rose 

Sends  through    the  ghostly  dusk  a    faint  perfume. 

And  they  who  rest  and   long  have  found  surcease 
Upon  the  little  hill  girt  round  with  trees 
Are  silent  'mid  the  season's  mysteries, 
Deep  in  the  slumber  of  their  simple  peace- 
Dear,  lonely  place,  you  mean  so  much  to  me, 
For  I  have  known  as  you  the  joy  of  spring, 
And  somehow  in  your  sweet  remembering 
You   touch   the  very  soul   of  memory. 

— Thomas  S.  Jones,  Jr.,   in  New   York  Sun. 


Myron  W.  Whitney,  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar singers  in  the  country  twenty  years  ago, 
died  September  19  at  his  home  in  Sandwich, 
Massachusetts,  aged  seventy-four.  Mr.  Whit- 
ney had  a  wonderfully  deep,  rich,  and  power- 
ful bass  voice.  He  began  singing  in  oratorios 
in  1S58.  Afterward  he  was  heard  as  a  soloist 
all  over  the  world  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
Mr.  Whitney  became  a  member  of  the  all- 
star  cast  that  produced  "Pinafore"  in  Boston 
in  1879.  It  was  from  this  company  that  the 
original  company  of  Bostomans  was  formed, 
the  members  of  which  included  Henry  C.  Bar- 
nabee,    Tom    Karl,    and    George    Frothingham. 


MORTGAGE    LOANS 

Is  the  best  security  on  earth  for  your  money  and 
pays  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  savings  banks  or 
stocks  and  bonds.  You  furnish  the  money,  we 
make  theloan.  Title  Insurance  Company  guarantees 
the  tide  ;    absolutely  safe,  and  no  expense  to  you. 

Rotamfe       EDWARDS,  BREWSTER  &  CLOVER     Mills  Blag 
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GRAT  HAIRS 

Mrs.  NETTIE  HARRISONS  4-DAY  HAIR  COLOR  is  the  only 
entirely  successful  and  satisfactory  preparation  to  STOP 
GRAY  HAIR.  Simple,  cleanly  and  clear  as  water.  Contains 
no  lead,  sulphur,  or  other  harmful  Ingredient.  Sold  for 
twenty  years,  used  and  recommended  by  satisfied  thous- 
ands. If  "dyes"  and  "restorers"  have  disappointed  you, 
try  this,  li  never  fails.  At  all  first-class  druggists,  SI. 00. 
Book  on  Beauty  and  Hair  Culture  Free  by  addressing 
MRS.  NETTIE  HARRISON  CO..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Telephone  Kearny  2260       Cable  address,  ULCO 

Union  Lumber  Company 

Redwood  and   Pine  Lumber 

R.  R.  Ties,  Sawn  Poles,  Etc. 

Office 

1008    CROCKER    BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Berkeley  Consultation  Hours,  Saturday 
1:30  to  4:30  and  by  appointment 

Dr.  Albert  A.  Solley 
Practice  limited  to  Straightening  Teeth 


135  Stockton  St.  (S.  F.) 

Di.u-.-las  1491 


2446  Chanmns  Way  ( Bkly) 
Btrktlo-17 
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SAFE  DEPOSIT 
BOXES 


MECHANICS 
SAVINGS  BANK 

MARKET  &  MASON  SLS 


Fairmont  Hotel 

Beginning 

September  1,  19  lO 

a  Table  d'hote 
or  American 
plan  dining-room 

will  be  conducted 
in  addition  to  the 

European  or  a  la  carte 
restaurant 


Hotel  del  Monte 

offers 

MORE    TO    SEE 
MORE    TO    DO 

than  any  resort  in  the  world 


Subscribe  to  tbe  "  Del  Monte  Weekly." 
a  guide  to  things  worth_knowing,  see- 
ing and  doing  in  California. 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager. 

Chester  W.  Kelley,  City  Representative 

Phone.  Kearny  4013 


HOTEL  SACRAMENTO 

Sacramento,  Oil. 
Elegant  new  fire-proof  construction.     Service 


as  perfcet  as  expert  management  can  produce. 
ALBERT  BETTENS,  Proprietor 


Byron 

Hot  Springs 

One  of  the  world's  most  curative  springs,' 
2l/2  hours  from  San  Francisco;  one  of  Cali-j 
fornia's  best  hotels  and  a  delightful  place  forj 
rest  and  recreation.  See  Southern  Pacific  In- 
formation Bureau,  Tames  Flood  Building,  any 
S.  P.  Agent,  or  Peck-Judah,  789  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  or  553  S.  Spring  St.,  LosAn-'j 
geles,  or  address  manager,  Byron  Hot  Springs, 
California. 


- 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to   and    from   this   city   and   Coast    and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Stephenson,  who  have 
been  visiting  at   Banff,   will  return  here  next  week. 

Mr.  Rufus  Kimball  has  returned  from  a  visit 
at  the  borne  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Eaton 
at    Montecito. 

Yicomte  and  Vicomtesse  de  Dampierre  will  ac- 
company Mrs.  Louis  Parrott  on  her  return  next 
month.  They  will  be  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Abby 
Parrott    at    San    Mateo. 

M  r.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  arrived  in  New 
York  on  Thursday  and  will  make  a  short  stay 
there  before  returning  to  their  home  in  San 
Francisco. 

Miss  Jane  Flood,  who  has  been  in  town  this 
week  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  has  returned  to 
her  home  at  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emory  Winship,  who  have  been 
occupying  their  Ross  Valley  home  since  their  re- 
turn from  Santa  Barbara,  will  leave  for  Georgia 
next  week.  They  are  spending  a  few  days  with 
Mrs.  Maurice  Casey  at  her  home  on  Broadw.iy 
prior   to   their  departure. 

Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall  and  her  daughters, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Newhall  and  Miss  Marian  New- 
hall,  will  spend  part  of  the  winter  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara, where  they  passed  the  summer. 

Miss  Amy  Broome  is  visiting  friends  in  New 
York  before  returning  to  San  Francisco.  She 
will  remain  here  a  month  before  returning  to 
Santa  Barbara  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  and  Miss  Marian 
Crocker  have  deferred  their  trip  to  Europe  until 
after  the  wedding  of  Miss  Florence  Ives  and 
Mr.     Otto     Scribner. 

Miss  Edwina  and  Miss  Daisy  Hammond,  who 
have  spent  the  summer  abroad,  are  now  in  Paris, 
where  they  will  visit  briefly  before  leaving  for 
home. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Stone  is  in  London  en  route  to 
her  home  in  San  Francisco,  after  a  tour  of  the 
world. 

Mrs.  Morris  Albee  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  John- 
son, who  have  been  the  guests  of  Mrs.  John  P. 
Young  for  the  past  few  weeks,  will  leave  shortly 
for   their   home  in    Los   Angeles. 

Mrs.  John  Boggs  will  spend  the  winter  at  the 
Hotel  Bellevue,  where  she  will  be  joined  by  her 
son,  Mr.  Frederick  Boggs,  who  is  at  present  en- 
joying  the   centennial   celebration    at   Mexico    City. 

Dr.  Arnold  Genthe  is  in  New  York,  where  he 
has  been  recently  entertained  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
Percy  MacKaye. 

Miss  Ernestine  McNear,  who  has  spent  the 
summer  abroad,  will  return  from  Paris  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eugene  Gallois  and  will  be  one  of  the 
season's  debutantes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Gallois  and  their  daugh- 
ter, Jeanne,  will  sail  from  Paris  October  5  and 
come  directly  to  San  Francisco,  where  they  will 
spend    the   winter. 

Mrs.  Peter  F.  Dunne  and  her  children  will 
leave  in  a  week  for  New  York,  where  they  will 
join  Mr.  Dunne  and  take  a  trip  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Miss  Lillian  Goss  has  been  spending  part  of  the 
week  in  town  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson. 
She  will  remain  for  the  winter  here  with  her 
aunt,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  instead  of  returning 
immediately  to   London,  as  she  at   first  planned. 

Miss  Florence  Foster  and  Miss  Irene  Cuneo 
have   returned    from  a  tour   of  Europe. 

Mrs.  James  Otis  Lincoln,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Clark,  left  on  Monday  for  the  East,  where  they 
will   spend  the  next  few  months. 

Mrs.  Mathilde  Wismer  arrived  Tuesday  evening 
from  a  visit  of  four  months  at  her  old  home  in 
Denmark. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  were  at  Dublin 
for  the  horse  show  recently,  occupying  a  hand- 
some country-place  which  had  been  loaned  to 
them.  They  returned  to  their  own  country-place 
in  Sussex  by  motor  across  Ireland,  Wales,  and 
England.  At  last  accounts  they  were  in  Belgium 
for  the  Exposition,  going  thence  to   Paris. 

Miss  Cora  de  Marville  has  returned  from  the 
seashore  and  is  now  at  her  home,  35  rue  de 
Chaillot,  in  Paris.  Miss  Marie  Perkins  will  sail 
from    France    for    Baltimore    October    1. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Pitcairn,  Jr.,  of  Pasadena, 
with  Mrs.  Charles  Perkins,  are  at  Del  Monte 
for  a  visit  of  some   length. 

Mrs.  Francis  McComas  has  engaged  apart- 
ments at  Del  Monte  for  the  winter,  while  Mr. 
McComas  is  away  sketching  in  Arizona.  Her 
sister,  Mrs.  Parker  Whitney,  is  also  at  Del  Monte 
with    her    children. 

Mr.  F.  Somers  Peterson  of  Belvedere  has  re- 
turned to  the  University  of  California  (Junior 
Classj ,  after  a  three  months'  trip  abroad.  With 
Mrs.  Harriet  P.  Miller,  his  aunt,  and  Mr.  Earle 
Miller,  he  motored  through  France,  Denmark, 
Germany,  and  Austria.  Mrs.  Miller  and  son  will 
remain  East  during  the  winter  months,  but  expect 
to  return  to  their  home  in  Montecito  next  spring. 

Among  San  Francisco  arrivals  at  Hotel  del 
Coronado,  Coronado  Beach,  during  the  past  week 
were  Mr.  R.  L.  Rettig,  Mr.  H.  M.  Myers,  Mr. 
C.  H.  Hacker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swanson,  Mr.  Roy 
Carruthers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Brown,  Dr.  C. 
M.  Richter,  Mr.  M.  C.  Richter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B. 
M.  Aikens,  Mr.  F.  L.  Berry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
P.  Keleher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  .Swanson,  Miss 
Lurline  Swanson,  Miss  Alice  Swanson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Van  E.  Britton,  Mr.  Ralph  L.  Phillips,  Mr. 
A.  Goldstein,  Mr.  J.   C.  Feige. 


I  Frank  Daniels  has  begun  his  second  sea- 
son in  "The  Belle  of  Brittany."  In  his 
I  company  are  two  former  members  of  the 
Princess  Theatre  Comic  Opera  Company, 
Christina  Nielsen  and  Melvin  Stokes. 


I  Buttercup  Taffies. 

A  modern  taffy  candy  including  an  assort- 
ment of  crisp,  brittle,  and  chewing  taffies, 
:  made  in  a  variety  of  flavors.  At  all  four  of 
;  Geo.  Haas  &  Sons'  Candy  Stores :  Phelan 
*  Building,   Fillmore  at  Ellis.  Van  Ness  at  Sut- 


Concerts  by  Scotti  and  De  Pasquali. 

The  opening  of  Manager  Greenbaum's  con- 
cert season  will  take  place  Sunday  after- 
noon, October  16,  at  the  Columbia  Theatre, 
when  he  will  present  Signor  Antonio  Scotti, 
the  leading  baritone  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  in  conjunction  with  Mme.  Ber- 
nice  de  Pasquali,  the  young  American  artiste 
who  has  succeeded  in  the  Sembrich  roles  at 
the  Metropolitan. 

Scotti  is  well  known  as  an  operatic  artist 
who  in  the  Mozartean  roles,  in  "I  PagHacci," 
"Otello,"  "La  Tosca,"  and  other  works  re- 
quiring not  only  beautiful  singing,  but  intelli- 
gent acting,  has  no  peer.  This  will  be  Scotti's 
first  appearance  in  concert  here,  although  in 
the  East  he  has  sung  with  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, Boston  Symphony,  and  other 
famous  orchestras  as  well  as  in  recital. 

Mme.  de  Pasquali  has  met  with  special  suc- 
cess in  the  roles  of  Lucia,  Lakme,  Susanna 
in  "Marriage  of  Figaro,"  Norina  in  "Don 
Pasquale,"  and  Violetta  in  "La  Traviata,"  be- 
sides which  she  is  an  experienced  "lieder" 
singer  and  particularly  happy  in  old  Scotch 
and   Irish    folk    songs. 

In  addition  to  their  solo  numbers,  these 
artists  will  sing  some  of  the  rarely  heard 
duets  from  standard  operas  at  each  concert. 
Mr.  Frederick  Maurer  will  be  the'  accompa- 
nist. 

Concerts  will  be  given  on  two  Sunday  after- 
noons, October  16  and  23,  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre,  and  on  Thursday  night,  October  20, 
at  the  Novelty  Theatre. 

Mail  orders  may  now  be  sent  to  Mr.  Green- 
baum  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  where  the 
sale  of  seats  will  soon  open.  Prices  will  be 
$2,  $1.50,  and  the  entire  second  balcony  $1. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  October  2 1 ,  these 
artists  will  appear  in  Oakland  at  Ye  Liberty 
Playhouse. 

The  St.  Francis  Musical  Art  Society  will 
hear  Scotti  and  De  Pasquali  on  Tuesday 
night,  October  IS,  when  they  will  inaugurate 
the  fourth  and  what  promises  to  be  the  most 
successful  season  the  society  has  yet  under- 
taken. A  few  more  memberships  are  yet  to 
be  had  and  applications  should  be  made  to 
the  secretary,  care  of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 


The  Bevani  Opera  Company. 

Music-loving  San  Francisco  is  flocking  to 
the  Garrick  Theatre  to  hear  the  Bevani  Grand 
Opera  Company,  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  grand  operatic  organization  that  has  ap- 
peared here  since  the  Conried  New  York 
Metropolitan   Opera   House   Company   came. 

At  today's  <  Saturday)  matinee  "La  Bo- 
heme,"  which  scored  such  a  tremendous  suc- 
cess on  Thursday  night,  will  be  given  with 
the   same  cast. 

Tonight  "Martha"  will  be  sung  for  the  last 
time.  On  this  occasion  Vicarino  will  appear 
as  Lady  Harriet,  and  a  feature  of  her  per- 
formance will  be  her  singing  of  "The  Last 
Rose  of  Summer"  in  English.  The  others  in 
the  cast  will  be  De  Dreux,  Sacchetti,  Al- 
berti,  and  Florian. 

At  tomorrow's  (Sunday)  matinee  "Trova- 
tore"  will  be  presented,  with  Frery,  Jannan, 
Giuliani,    Campana,   Secci   Corsi,   and   Florian. 

Tomorrow  (Sunday)  night  "Lucia"  will  be 
the  performance,  with  Vicarino  in  the  title- 
role.  Associated  with  her  in  the  cast  will  be 
Sacchetti,  Alberti,  Bevani,  Giuliani,  and  New- 
combe. 

The  repertory  for  next  week  is  as  follows  : 

Monday  and  Friday  nights,  "La  Boheme," 
with  Francini,  Newcombe,  Battain,  Secci 
Corsi,    and    Bevani. 

Tuesday  night  and  Saturday  matinee, 
"Lucia,"  with  Vicarino,  Sacchetti,  Alberti,  and 
Bevani. 

Wednesday  night,  last  time  of  "Cavalleria 
Rusticana,"  with  Frery,  Giuliani,  and  Secci 
Corsi,  and  "I  Pagliacci,"  with  Francini,  Bat- 
tain,    and    Campana. 

Thursday  night,  in  response  to  a  numer- 
ously expressed  wish,  "La  Traviata"  will  be 
sung,  with  Vicarino  as  Violetta,  the  part  in 
which  she  created  as  great  a  furor  as  in 
"Lucia."  Sacchetti  and  Alberti  will  have  the 
other  important  characters   in  this  opera. 

Seats  for  all  performances  are  on  sale  at 
Sherman,   Clay  &   Co.'s. 


Violet  Romer's  Professional  Debut. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Papyrus  Club, 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, October  9,  Miss  Violet  Romer  will  be- 
gin her  career  as  a  dancer.  Miss  Romer  is  a 
San  Francisco  girl,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Ada 
Romer-Shawhan,  who  has  studied  dancing  for 
years,  and  always  to  classical  music.  Her 
effort  is  to  interpret  ( if  the  term  may  be 
used)  some  of  the  works  of  noted  composers. 
Her  programme  will  include  dancing  to  the 
music  of  Bohm,  Chopin,  Tschaikowsky,  Men- 
delssohn, Neruda,  Grieg,  Liszt,  and  McCoy. 
She  will  be  accompanied  by  a  symphony  or- 
chestra of  sixty  pieces  led  by   Bernat  Jaulus. 

Mi  ss  Romer  is  only  eighteen,  but  has 
chosen  her  career  seriously.  Those  who  have 
seen  her  dance  anticipate  for  her  as  great  a 
success  and  reputation  as  have  been  achieved 
by  Isadora  Duncan  and  others  of  the  "in- 
spirational" dancers. 

■«•»■ 

Lillian  Russell  will  be  here  shortly  with  her 
newest  play  called   "In   Search   of  a    Sinner." 


Lawrence  Strauss-Edith  Kelley  Concert. 

At  Kohler  &  Chase  Hall,  Sunday  after- 
noon, October  9,  an  interesting  programme 
of  piano  works  and  songs  will  be  given  by 
Mr.  Lawrence  Strauss,  the  young  tenor  who 
made  such  a  deep  impression  at  his  debut 
concert  last  year  as  an  interpreter  of  "lieder," 
and  Miss  Edith  Gere  Kelley,  a  gifted  young 
pianiste  who  has  just  returned  from  several 
years'  study  abroad  under  Harold  Bauer  and 
Josef  Lhevinne. 

The  seats  are  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s,  Kohler  &  Chase's,  and  Ben].  Curtaz  & 
Sons',  and  the  price  is  $1. 

Songs  by  French,  German,  and  English 
composers  (four  from  each  country)  and 
piano  works  by  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Schu- 
mann, and  Chopin,  will  make  up  the  pro- 
gramme. Miss  Therese  Ehrmann  will  be 
the  accompanist. 

■#♦*■ 

New  York  caterers  are  forced  to  import 
venison  in  large  quantities.  One  firm  re- 
ceived 60,000  pounds  in  one  day  last  month. 
The  venison  comes  from  London,  and  is  col- 
lected   all    over    Europe. 


FOR  SALE 

BLITHEDALE 
Hotel  Property 

13  acres  at  13  acres 

Mill  Valley,  Marin  County 

INCLUDING  ALL 

Buildings  and  Improvements 

GRAND  PROPERTY 
FOR  SUBDIVISION 


For  further  particulars  apply  to 

SHAINWALD,BUCKBEE  &  CO. 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS 

No.    27    Montgomery   Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Union 
Trust  Company 

of  San  Francisco 

Begs  to  Announce  the 

Removal 

of  its 

Banking  and  Trust  Offices 

to  its  New  Building 
at  the   Junction  of 

Grant  Ave.,  Market  and 
OTarrell  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


OCULARIUM 

644 Market  St. 
PALACEHOTEL 

KODAtiS 

tS^^S^Sglt}    DEVELOPING 
,-,     I     ,  and 

d>l^      PRINTING. 

Photo  Supplies 


SAN  MATEO — For  sale  one  of  the  most  beautiful  homes 
on  the  Peninsula.  House  of  14  rooms,  grounds  4  acres  in 
finest  section  of  the  new  town  of  Hillsborough.  Garage 
and  stable.     Will  sell  furniture. 

B.  P.  OLIVER,  San  Francisco. 


Young  woman  who  has 
training  wishes  position 
companion,    preferably 
lady.      Address    Box 
Argonaut. 

had  nurse's 

as  traveling 

to    elderly 

A,   care   of 

Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION     SQUARE 


Reserve  tables  now  for 
the  supper  next  Monday, 
formally  marking  the 
completion  of  the 
Geary  Street  annex. 


Under  the  management  of  James  Woods 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Gough  Sts. 

A  comfortable,  high   order,  uptown 
hotel,  now  under  the  management  of 

THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN 

Formerly  manager  of  St.  Dunstan's 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto :  "  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING  " 
Host  Delightful  Climate  on   Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Summer  rates  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 

from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 

Coast  S.  S.  Co.  steamers. 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,  for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN   ROSS,   Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see  H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;  Main  3917. 


HOTEL SAVOY 

SEATTLE 

"Twelre  Stories  of 
Solid  Comfort" 

Building-,     concrete, 

steel  and  marble. 
g  In   most  fashionable 

shopping  district. 
Bound  magazines  in 

reading  room. 
Most  refined  hostelry 

in  Seattle. 
Absolutely  fireproof. 

Rates,  SI. 50  up 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank 
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-taming" 


U   the    title  of  a  useful  little  book  which  will 
be  sent  for  the  asking. 

James  D.  Dole'* 
discovery  of  the 
process  of  refin- 
ing I  h  e  pure 
juice  of  picked 
ripe  Hawaiian 
Pineapple 
makes  Dole's 
Pure  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Juice  The  Most  Health- 
ful and  Delightful  all- the-y ear-round  Drink  in 
the  World, 

The  Dole  process  retains  all  the  true  bouquet 
and  aroma  of  the  ripe  fruit,  but  eliminates  the 
coarse  matter  and  the  objectionable  "bite"  of 
the  ordinary  pineapple. 

)rinkDole's 


■B 


lire  naMuan  iineai 


appIeJi 


mce 


Because   nothing   whatever  is   added  to  the 
juice.    No  water,  sugar,  preservative  or  coloring 
matter — absolutely  nothing  is  in  the  bottle  but 
the  breath  of  a  ripe  Hawaiian  Pineapple  field, 
so  that  nothing  of  delicacy  escapes  your  taite. 
The  cap  tears  off — 
No  key  or  corkscrew  needed. 
Yonr  Grocer,  Druggist  or  the  Soda  Fountain 
should  have  it — if  nof,   send  us  their   names  and 
your  address  and  get  our  useful  booklet. 
HAWAIIAN  PINEAPPLE  PRODUCTS  CO.,  ltd. 
112  Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cat 


THE  CITIZEN'S'  ALLIANCE  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  located  at  626  Merchants  Exchange 
Building,  where  all  business  of  THE  CITI- 
ZENS' ALLIANCE  is  transacted. 

The  FREE  LABOR  BUREAU  of  the  AL- 
LIANCE, in  Oakland,  is  at  804  Broadway.  All 
classes  of  male  help  is  furnished,  absolutely 
free,    to    employer    and    employee. 


Clubbing  List. 

By  "special  arrangement  with  the  publishers, 
and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we 
are  enabled  to  make  the  following  offer,  open 
to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office.  Sub- 
scribers in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern 
periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"How  is  your  wife  this  fall?"  "'Just  able 
to  hobble  around." — Life. 

"'Will  you  love  me  when  I'm  old?''  "Why. 
precious  darling,  we'll  be  divorced  long  be- 
fore that." — Brooklyn  Life. 

"Wrong  ideas  of  life,  has  he?"  "Yes.  He 
thinks  a  five-dollar  bill  was  made  to  be 
changed." — Harper's  Bazar. 

First  Angel — What  is  that  spirit  fussing 
about?  Second  Angel — She  says  her  hatpins 
stick  out  beyond  her  halo. — Harper's  Bazar. 

Askift — Does  your  wife  talk  in  her  sleep? 
Cluitterton — I  guess  so — at  least,  I  presume 
she  sleeps  occasionally. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

"The  Bible  says  that  no  man  can  serve  two 
masters."  "Yes  :  that's  probably  the  first  law 
against  biganiy  ever  put  down." — Cleveland 
Leader. 

"They  have  named  the  baby  after  Uncle 
Belshazzar."  "Has  Uncle  Belshazzar  money?" 
"Do  j'ou  suppose  they  liked  the  name:"" — 
Pittsburg   Post. 

"Were  you  quarreling  with  your  wife  when 
I  came  in?  I  heard  you  talking  loud."  "No. 
When  we're  quarreling  she's  the  one  thai 
talks." — Cleveland  Leader. 

"It  isn't  what  a  man  earns  that  makes  him 
rich,''  said  the  moralizer.  "No,"  rejoined  the 
demoralizer.  "It's  usually  what  his  father 
saved." — Chicago  Daily   News. 

Woggs — So  young  Saphead  and  his  father 
are  carrying  on  the  business?  Boggs — \  es. 
The  old  man  does  the  business  while  young 
Saphead  does  the  carrying  on- — Puck. 

She — My  little  brother  shot  off  his  gun 
this  morning  and  the  bullet  went  through  my 
hair.  He — How  careless  of  you  to  leave  it 
lying  around. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

"I  suppose  they  serve  wine  at  banquets 
to  make  the  speakers  witty."  "No.  They 
serve  it  to  make  the  other  people  think  the 
speakers  are  witty." — Cleveland  Leader. 

Mrs.  X — I  despise  that  woman ;  she  tries 
to  make  a  cloak  of  relicfon.  Mrs.  Y — Yes; 
and  she  hasn't  enough  of  it  to  make  her  a 
decent  bathing  suit. — Boston   Transcript. 

"I  don't  see  any  difference  between  you 
and  a  trained  nurse  except  the  uniform." 
said  her  sick  husband.  ""And  the  salary." 
she   added,    thoughtfully. — Harper's   Bazar. 

"He  and  I  used  to  court  the  same  girl." 
"It  doesn't  seem  to  have  interfered  with  your 
friendship."  "No.  One  of  us  would  have 
married  her  if  the  other  hadn't  always  been 
in    the    way."" — Chicago    Record-Herald. 

Customer — By  the  way.  is  Dr.  Pills  as  good 
a  physician  as  Dr.  CubeLs?  Druggist — Can't 
say,  but  Dr.  Cubebs  evidently  doesn't  think 
so.  Customer — But  when  he  went  on  his  va- 
cation he  turned  his  patients  over  to  Dr. 
Pills.  Druggist — Well,  what  further  proof 
do  you  want? — Chicago  News. 

"So  you  don't  guide  hunting  parties  any 
more?"  "Nope,"  was  ihe  slow  rejoinder  from 
the  man  whittling  in  front  of  the  village 
store,  "got  tired  of  bein'  mistook  fer  a  deer." 
"How  do  you  earn  your  living  now  ?"  "Guide 
fishin*  parties.  So  fer.  nobody  aint  mistook 
me  for  a  fish." — North  Beach  Cynosure. 

"This  is  awkward.  I  flirted  with  a  young 
man  at  the  seashore,  and  we  both  pretended 
to  be  rich.  Xow  I  find  he  lives  in  our  city." 
"But  you  needn't   see  hi:u   if  you  don't  want 


to."  "I  can't  well  get  out  of  it.  It  seems 
he  collects  the  payments  on  our  piano." — 
Louisville    Courier-Journal. 

Frost- — Are  the  descriptions  of  scenery  in 
Bestseller's  novel  good?  Snow — Great!  The 
best    I    ever   skipped. — Harper's   Bazar. 

"Have  you  noticed,  my  friend  how  many 
fools  there  are  on  earth  ?"  "Yes ;  and  there's 
always  one  more  than  you  think." — Sourire. 

N.  Read — How  you  stutter!  Did  you  ever 
go  to  a  stammering  school  ?  /.  Terry — 
N-n-no,  sir.  I  d-d-do  this  n-naturally. — 
Brooklyn    Life. 

"That  looks  like  a  good  machine  of  yours, 
old  man.  but  it's  beginning  to  show  signs  of 
wear."  "But  you  must  remember  I've  had  it 
for  some  time.  It's  a  1911  model." — Denver 
Post. 

pillows — I  never  realized  till  three  years 
ago  why  Dobson  was  always  preaching 
patience.  Boulsters — What  made  you  realize 
it    then  ?      Pillows— I     lent     him     $10.— New 

York  Globe. 

"Her  cooking-school  habits  are  a  good  deal 
of  bother  to  me."  "How  now?"  "She  al- 
ways wants  to  taste  the  gasoline  when  the  au- 
tomobile isn't  working  right." — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

Blobbs — Some  fellow  swiped  my  umbrella 
last  night.  Siobbs — Well,  that  isn't  such  a 
serious  matter.  Blobbs — It  isn't,  eh  ?  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  this  was  one  I  bought. 

— Philadelphia   Record. 

Freshman — Where  are  the  bathrooms  to  be 
in  the  new  dormitory"'  Sophomore — It's  a 
Freshman  house;  there  won't  be  any  bath- 
rooms ;  they're  going  to  put  in  vacuum  clean- 
ers.— Lippincott's   Magazine. 

Vance — I  think  Ferdie  ranks  with  Edison 
as  an  inventor  and  benefactor  of  man.  Luclla 
— What  did  he  invent?  J'ance — He  invented 
a  device  to  pwevent  cigawette  papers  fwom 
blowing  away  in  a  stwong  bweeze. — Scraps. 

The  First  Horse — Well,  there's  one  indig- 
nitv  they'll  never  put  upon  us.  The  Second 
Horse— What's  that?  The  First  Horse— 
They'll  never  call  on  us  to  drag  a  stalled  air- 
ship out  of  a  soggy  cloud. — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Wife  'reading/ — After  their  separation  he 
sent  her  a  legal  document  giving  her  control 
of  their  child.  Husband  (with  a  sigh  J — I 
wish  I  knew  where  we  could  get  a  docu- 
ment that  would  give  us  control  of  our  child. 
— Chicago  News. 

"Who  is  that  man  at  the  next  table  with 
that  downcast,  sad,  resigned  expression '" 
asked  the  guest  at  the  club.  "I  don't  recall 
his  name."  replied  the  host,  "but  he  is  either 
a  Republican  or  married  to  a  suffragette; 
one  can  hardly  tell  them  apart  nowadays." — 
L  :,-. 

Reverend  Gentleman — Do  you  know,  my 
friend,  that  half  the  cases  of  cancer  are 
caused  by  people  smoking  those  foul,  dirty, 
short,  black  clay  pipes?  Son  of  Toil — And  do 
yon  know,  guv'norr,  that  'alf  of  the  black 
eyes  are  caused  by  folks  not  mindin"  their 
own  business? — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

"Why  didn't  you  protest  when  they  charged 
you  with  violating  the  speed  regulations  ?" 
"I  was  too  thankful  to  kick,"  replied  Mr. 
Chuggins.  "I've  been  trying  to  sell  that  au- 
tomobile, and  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  strain 
off  my  conscience  to  have  somebody  else 
testify  that  she  can  go  faster  than  a  mile  in 
ten  minutes." — Washington  Star. 
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President  Taft. 

President  Taft  has  his  own  way  of  dealing  with  the 
public,  and  at  times  it  is  exceedingly  effective.  His 
recitation,  both  timely  and  in  good  taste,  of  achieve- 
ments in  national  legislation  in  the  past  year  and  a 
half,  before  the  Xational  Republican  League  at  New 
York  last  week,  is  the  best  as  well  as  the  softest  pos- 
sible answer  that  could  be  made  to  the  covert  sneer  that 
"he  means  well"  and  he  has  "made  a  good  beginning." 
The  President  might  have  gone  even  further  to  point 
out  that  in  addition  to  the  legislative  advances  made 
during  the  period  of  his  administration,  he  has  had  to 
clean  up  a  widespread  and  gross  extravagance  in  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  due  to  the  lack  of  system,  the 
neglect  and  the  recklessness  of  his  predecessor. 

It  is  true  enough  that  Mr.  Taft  lacks  art  in  the  game 

of  politics.     He  does   not  like  the   game   and  he  has 

an  essential  honesty  of  mind  which   would  keep  him 

.   from  playing  it  even  if  he  knew  how.     But  he  has  a 

capability  for  straightforward  statement  which  enforces 


conviction  because  it  carries  the  atmosphere  of  sim- 
plicity and  truth.  In  this  respect  he  has  a  power  not 
unlike  that  which  enabled  Lincoln  to  convince  every 
man  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  or  who  read  any 
statement  from  his  pen,  that  his  inspirations  were  those 
of  plain  integrity  and  good  intent. 

The  record  of  the  past  year  and  a  half,  as  all  care- 
fully informed  men  know,  is  immensely  to  Mr.  Taft's 
credit.  He  has  done  more,  five  times  over,  towards 
embodying  progressive  principles  in  definite  legislation 
than  his  predecessor  did  in  seven  and  a  half  years  of 
furious  and  demoralizing  agitation.  He  has,  further- 
more, brought  the  operations  of  the  government  back 
to  the  line  of  respect  for  and  obedience  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  laws.  He  has  done  quietly  a  work 
necessary  to  be  done  by  way  of  checking  courses  and 
correcting  tendencies  wThich  would  inevitably  have  led 
to  a  practical  if  not  an  avowed  dictatorship. 

Mr.  Taft  has  approved  himself  not  indeed  an  adroit 
politician,  but  a  discreet  and  capable  statesman.  More 
than  this,  he  has  approved  himself  a  man  of  the  highest 
personal  qualities.  The  more  the  country  comes  to 
know  him,  the  more  it  notes  the  working  of  his  mind, 
the  more  it  observes  the  steadfastness  of  his  character 
and  his  course,  the  more  it  sees  that  no  mistake  was 
made  in  his  election  to  the  presidency. 


The  Los  Angeles  Horror. 

For  twenty  years  the  Times  newspaper  of  Los  An- 
geles has  waged  a  resolute  fight  for  freedom  in  the 
industries.  It  has  met  the  demands  of  organized  labor 
for  monopoly  of  industry  at  Los  Angeles  and  else- 
where with  bold  denial  and  aggressive  counter  assault. 
At  all  times  it  has  maintained  the  right  of  every  man 
to  pursue  undisturbed  and  unhampered  any  lawful  work 
of  his  choice.  Whenever  or  wherever  this  principle 
has  been  assailed,  the  Times  has  come  promptly  to  its 
support,  supplying  initiative,  argument,  inspiration,  and 
— in  the  continuing  prosperity  of  Los  Angeles  under 
the  rule  of  the  open  shop — the  force  of  a  working 
example.  For  twenty  years  the  Times  has  been  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  aggressive  unionism  because  it  has  stood, 
all  but  alone  in  the  daily  journalism  of  the  country,  a 
newspaper  which  could  never  at  any  time  be  cajoled, 
or  bribed,  or  frightened  into  acquiescence  or  silence. 

Of  all  the  forces  in  opposition  to  the  advancing 
claims  of  unionism  during  these  twenty  years  the 
Ti:nes  has  been  the  most  dauntless  and  perhaps  the  most 
effective.  Naturally  it  has  roused  within  the  sphere 
of  unionism  the  extreme  bitterness  of  resentment  and 
hatred.  No  purpose  in  recent  years  has  been  more 
persistently  cherished  on  the  part  of  union  leaders,  not 
only  of  the  United  States  but  of  the  world,  than  to 
"down  the  Times."  This  purpose  has  been  pursued 
relentlessly  and  by  every  method  which  could  be  de- 
vised through  the  tireless  ingenuity  of  malice.  After 
many  forms  of  local  effort  had  failed,  the  cause 
was  taken  up  nationally  and  even  internationally. 
One  great  fund  after  another  has  been  raised  by  the 
labor  unions  and  devoted  to  successive  campaigns 
against  the  Times.  First  and  last,  upwards  of  two 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  by  unionism  in  the 
effort  to  break  down  a  force  which  has  stood  as  a  bul- 
wark against  the  advance  of  its  pretensions.  In  more 
recent  times  active  hostilities  on  the  part  of  unionism 
had  measurably  ceased,  since  every  fresh  assault 
seemed  to  augment  the  prestige  and  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Times.  Nevertheless,  the  malice  of 
unionism  has  found  expression  in  a  constant  fire  of 
denunciation  with  threats  both  open  and  secret  against 
the  publishing  corporation,  even  against  the  lives 
of  the  editor  of  the  Times  and  his  associates  and  of  the 
non-union  men  employed  in  its  mechanical  labors. 


There  is  no  doubt  in  any  intelligent  mind  that  the 
dreadful  event  of  last  Saturday,  by  which  twenty-five 
or  more  employees  of  the  Times  were  murdered  and 


by  which  the  building  and  plant  of  the  paper  were 
destroyed,  is  connected  directly  with  the  fight  of  union- 
ism against  the  Times.  Many  circumstances  enforce 
this  conclusion.  A  few  will  suffice:  The  dastardly 
work  was  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  some 
high  explosive  introduced  into  or  placed  adjacent  to 
the  Times  building  with  criminal  intent.  This  is  cer- 
tain, since  no  explosives  were  used  in  the  operation  of 
the  plant.  Coincident  with  the  blowing-up  of  the 
Times  building  there  was  an  attempt  by  means  of  an 
infernal  machine  to  destroy  the  home  of  General  Har- 
rison Gray  Otis,  the  chief  proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
Times.  Likewise  coincident  with  it,  there  was  an 
attempt  with  dynamite  to  blow  up  the  house  of  Mr.  F. 
J.  Zeehandelaar,  secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles  Mer- 
chants' and  Manufacturers'  Association  and  prominent 
as  an  opposing  force  to  aggressive  unionism.  On  the 
same  night  that  the  Times  building  at  First  and  Broad- 
way was  destroyed,  watchmen  discovered  prowlers  in 
the  rear  of  an  auxiliary  plant  maintained  by  the  Times 
in  another  part  of  the  city,  and  in  view  of  what  fol- 
lowed the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  they  were  there 
for  no  good  purpose.  If  these  prowlers  had  not  been 
frightened  away  the  auxiliary  plant  would  no  doubt 
have  gone  the  same  course  as  the  main  building.  These 
several  incidents  occurring  together  are  damning. 
They  enforce  the  conviction,  however  horrid,  that  this 
dreadful  business  was  done  not  only  with  destructive 
and  murderous  intent,  but  that  it  was  done  in  warfare 
against  the  critics  and  enemies  of  labor  unionism. 


Is  there  any  reason  on  the  part  of  anybody  who  has 
observed  the  operations  of  unionism  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  dozen  years  to  question  this 
conclusion  on  the  score  of  its  logic  or  its  inhumanity? 
When  or  where  has  there  been  a  labor  quarrel  of  any 
magnitude  in  which  the  forces  of  unionism  have  not 
employed  the  crudest  means  to  destroy  whoever  or 
whatever  has  stood  in  opposition  ?  Is  it  not,  indeed,  the 
common  and  accepted  thing  for  union  strikers  to  de- 
stroy property,  maim  or  murder  whoever  obstructs 
unionistic  purposes?  Look  at  the  history  of  the  recent 
mine  strikes  in  Colorado,  Idaho,  and  elsewhere.  Are 
not  dynamite,  nitroglycerine,  the  dirk  knife,  and  the 
pistol  the  common  and  usual  weapons  employed  in  this 
unionistic  warfare?  Nor  need  we  go  away  from  home 
to  see  the  spirit  of  unionism  in  its  black  moods.  Some 
ten  years  ago  in  the  course  of  a  teamsters'  strike  here 
in  San  Francisco — a  strike  led  by  no  less  a  man  than 
Michael  Casey,  chairman  of  our  board  of  public  works 
through  appointment  by  Mayor  Taylor — scores  of  non- 
union men  were  beaten,  maimed,  murdered  in  back 
streets  and  dark  alleys.  Take  the  more  recent  instance 
of  the  car  strike  in  San  Francisco  in  1907.  Who  does 
not  recall  the  open  warfare  in  our  streets  in  which 
non-union  street-car  workers  were  beaten  and  shot 
down  at  their  posts  of  labor,  when  even  women  and 
children  were  assaulted  with  bricks  and  timbers  flung 
by  unionists  or  unionistic  sympathizers  from  the  tops 
of  buildings  ?  Again,  who  does  not  day  by  day  witness 
the  effort  of  restrained  unionism,  through  picketing  and 
other  conscienceless  devices,  to  destroy  the  business  of 
whoever  dares  stand  out  against  aggressive  and  arro- 
gant demands?  The  blowing  up  of  the  Times  office, 
the  attempt  to  assassinate  General  Otis,  the  attempt  to 
destroy  the  house  of  Secretary  Zeehandelaar — these 
incidents  are  in  precise  line  with  the  practice  by  which 
the  claims  of  unionism  are  sustained  in  every  crisis. 


Organized  labor  is  prompt  to  disavow  responsibility 
for  the  terrible  crime  at  Los  Angeles,  just  as  it  has 
disavowed  responsibility  for  similar  crimes  in  the 
mining  camps  and  for  other  outrageous  acts  the  coun- 
try over.  But  the  fact  remains  that  these  outrages 
everywhere  accompany  the  operations  of  unioi 
unionism  thrives  by  the  terror  which  they 
I  that  when  the  pinch  comes  unionism  secretly 
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gives  such  protection  and  support  as  it  may  to  the 
guilty  parties.  The  leaders  of  unionism,  even  those 
who  pretend  to  be  respectable  members  of  society,  know 
full  well  that  the  inevitable  tendency  of  their  principles 
and  agitations  is  to  stimulate  the  spirit  of  criminality 
in  weak  and  debased  minds  and  to  incite  just  such 
crimes  as  that  which  has  shocked  the  world  at  Los 
Angeles.  Under  these  conditions  to  deny  responsi- 
bility, to  claim  clean  hands,  is  ridiculous.  It  is 
worse,  it  is  a  pretense  and  a  lie.  As  well  may 
the  reckless  scatterer  of  firebrands  plead  innocence 
and  immunity  from  blame  for  a  course  which  in- 
evitably spreads  conflagration  and  disaster.  Xo  doubt 
those  who  are  so  emphatic  in  denial  have  not  in- 
dividually participated  in  criminal  acts.  Nobody  be- 
lieves that  assassination  is  discussed  in  the  open  coun- 
cils of  unionism  or  that  it  is  or  ever  has  been  ordered 
by  formal  resolution.  Evil  things  within  the  sphere 
of  unionism  or  elsewhere  are  not  accomplished  after 
this  fashion.  Nevertheless,  unionism  is  responsible  for 
the  crimes  done  in  its  name  because  they  proceed  from 
the  motives  and  influences  which  unionism  establishes 
and  promotes.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  vast  majority 
of  those  who  make  up  the  rank  and  file  of  unionism  are 
men  of  decent  character  who  would  shrink  from  the 
commission  of  or  from  justification  of  any  crime.  But 
there  remains  a  minority,  a  small  one  let  us  hope,  ready 
for  any  infamy  which  may  be  thought  to  promote  the 
cause  of  organized  labor,  however  cruel  or  terrible. 
And  for  the  crimes  of  this  minority  organized  labor 
will  not  be  held  immune  in  the  court  of  an  intelligent 
and  righteous  public  opinion. 


The  persistently  waged  and  widely  supported  fight 
on  the  part  of  unonism  against  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
ought  not  to  be  without  its  instruction  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  one  of  the  first  motives 
of  unionism  either  to  terrorize  or  destroy  any  news- 
paper which  stands  opposed  to  its  aggressions  or  a 
critic  of  its  methods.  For  the  most  part  this  plan  is 
worked  out  through  the  boycott  either  against  the  news- 
paper itself  or  against  those  who  advertise  in  it.  Com- 
monly this  policy  succeeds  completely,  as  anybody 
surely  knows  who  has  observed  the  attitude  of  our 
San  Francisco  daily  papers.  Who  does  not,  with 
feelings  of  contempt,  observe  their  squirmings  and 
crawlings,  their  cringing  apologies,  even  in  printing 
the  news  reports  of  the  outrage  at  Los  Angeles? 
They  know  the  spirit  of  the  unions — they  are  afraid 
of  loss  of  patronage,  afraid  of  resentments  which 
may  destroy  them.  It  is  so  throughout  the  country. 
It  is  only  here  and  there  that  there  is  found  a  news- 
paper which  has  the  resolution  and  the  hardihood  to 
speak  the  truth  boldly  where  the  interests  of  labor 
unionism  are  at  issue  even  in  great  crises.  The  lesson  is 
plain.  It  is  this,  namely,  that  unionism  has  practically 
possessed  itself,  either  through  patronage  or  terrorism, 
of  the  newspaper  press  of  the  country.  With  this 
powerful  aid  it  proposes  to  advance  from  one  degree 
of  aggression  to  another  until,  the  country  over,  it 
shall  hold  in  its  hand  the  same  powers,  political  and 
social,  which  it  has  used  to  debase  and  devitalize  and 
discredit  San  Francisco.  The  terrible  incident  at  Los 
Angeles  illustrates  the  length  to  which  unionism,  ope- 
rating through  its  criminal  minority,  is  prepared  to  go 
in  its  effort  to  terrorize  the  agencies  of  public  in- 
fluence, to  stifle  and  silence  criticism,  to  make  itself 
the  master  of  the  political  and  economic  life  of  the 
country. 


The  American  people,  we  think,  should  be  alive  to 
the  fact  that  if  they  would  preserve  the  institutions  of 
their  country,  if  they  would  maintain  the  principle  of 
equality  of  right  and  privilege  among  men,  they  must 
boldly  deny  and  combat  the  pretensions  of  organized 
labor  in  its  more  advanced  aspects.  The  fight  is 
already  on  and  it  is  destined  to  be  as  great  a  fight  as 
was  that  waged  for  so  many  years  for  the  cause  of 
human  slavery.  In  the  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln  we 
say  that  this  country  can  not  endure  in  the  character 
given  it  by  our  forefathers  without  denial  of  the  de- 
mands of  organized  labor.  Reduced  to  simplicity, 
these  demands  are  for  special  privilege  in  many  forms. 
First,  there  is  demanded  monopoly  of  labor;  second, 
exemption  from  certain  laws  governing  citizens  in 
general;  third,  submission  to  a  class  authority  which 
c'  aims  the  right  to  make  its  own  rules  even  in  defiance 
1  l  the  laws  of  the  land.  In  brief,  organized  labor  de- 
ln-inds  the  nullification  of  every  essential  principle 
embodied    in   the    Constitution    of    the    United    States. 


Yield  these  claims,  bow  to  this  usurpation,  and 
there  will  be  no  such  thing  in  this  land  as  liberty, 
equality,  fair  and  equal  justice  among  men. 


Church  and  State  in  Spain. 

There  seems  to  be  a  momentary  pause  in  the  struggle 
between  church  and  state  in  Spain,  although  there  is  'a 
good  deal  of  ostentatious  girding  up  of  loins  for  a 
renewal  of  the  fray.  And  a  renewal  there  must  cer- 
tainly be  so  long  as  Senor  Canalejas  maintains  his 
unbending  attitude — and  he  certainly  will  maintain  it — 
and  so  long  as  the  Vatican  confuses  the  parchment 
precedents  of  government  with  human  rights. 

The  situation  is  not  unlike  that  in  France.  Spain, 
like  her  northern  neighbor,  has  difficulties  with  the 
religious  orders  and  has  been  seeking  through  the  usual 
diplomatic  channels  to  modify  the  Concordat  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  agreement  by  which  these  orders  are  main- 
tained and  protected  by  the  state.  The  Vatican  has 
always  recognized  the  possibility  of  such  modifications, 
and  indeed  they  are  specially  provided  for  by  Article 
XLV,  which  says  that  any  future  difficulties  shall  be 
solved  by  "the  Holy  Father  and  his  Catholic  Majesty 
upon  a  friendly  basis."  There  need  have  been  no  rup- 
ture had  the  question  been  merely  one  of  changing  the 
Concordat  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  day. 

But  Senor  Canalejas  imported  a  new  element  into 
the  discussion  when  he  determined  that  Spain  should 
enjoy  the  fact  as  well  as  the  theory  of  religious  free- 
dom. The  Spanish  constitution  expressly  guarantees 
such  freedom,  but  the  value  of  the  guaranty  is  suf- 
ficiently shown  by  Article  XI,  which  says  that  "The 
Apostolic  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  the  religion  of  the 
state.  The  nation  binds  itself  to  maintain  this  religion 
and  its  ministers."  The  same  article  then  goes  on  to 
say  that  "ceremonies  and  public  manifestations  other 
than  those  of  the  state  religion  shall  not  be  permitted." 

Now  the  Spanish  constitution  is  interpreted  not  by  a 
bench  of  judges,  as  with  us,  but  by  the  king,  wdio  issues 
a  royal  order  which  has  all  the  force  of  a  law.  The 
exact  meaning  of  "ceremonies  and  public  manifesta- 
tions" was  called  in  question  many  years  ago,  and  to 
make  this  matter  clear  the  following  royal  order  was 
issued  in  1876: 

From  this  date  every  public  manifestation  of  worship  of 
sects  differing  from  the  Catholic  religion  is  prohibited  out- 
side of  the  house  of  worship  or  cemetery  belonging  to  them. 

The  foregoing  regulation  comprises,  under  the  meaning  of 
public  manifestation,  every  act  performed  in  the  public  street, 
or  on  the  exterior  walls  of  the  house  of  worship  or  cemetery, 
which  advertises  or  announces  the  ceremonies,  rites,  usages, 
and  customs  of  the  dissenting  sect,  whether  by  means  of  pro- 
cessions, placards,  banners,  emblems,  advertisements,  or 
posters. 

There  was  certainly  nothing  vague  about  this.  It 
meant  that  non-Catholic  bodies  who  wished  to  worship 
at  all  must  do  so  in  holes  and  corners  and  without  the 
least  of  the  usual  expedients  for  calling  attention  to 
themselves.  How  such  an  edict  could  be  squared  with 
the  constitutional  professions  of  religious  liberty  may 
be  clear  enough  to  Spanish  minds,  but  it  must  remain 
a  mystery  to  all  others. 

The  present  acute  quarrel  with  the  Vatican  has 
broken  out  over  a  new  royal  order  which  places  a  more 
tolerant  construction  upon  the  constitutional  clause 
regulating  religious  worship.  This  new  order  does  no 
more  than  give  to  the  non-Catholic  bodies  the  right  to 
display  their  emblems  and  notices  upon  the  outside 
walls  of  their  buildings,  and  it  is  this  new  order  that 
has  called  down  upon  Premier  Canalejas  the  thunders 
of  the  Vatican.  The  episcopal  complaint  is  not  so  much 
that  such  an  order  has  been  issued,  intolerable  as  it  is 
to  the  church,  as  that  it  should  have  appeared  during 
a  critical  period  and  while  the  terms  of  the  Concordat 
were  under  revision.  But  this  plea  seems  to  be  weak 
and  querulous,  seeing  that  there  is  no  connection  what- 
ever between  the  Concordat  and  the  constitutional 
clause  involved,  and  seeing,  moreover,  that  the  king  has 
an  unquestioned  right  to  interpret  the  constitution  in 
any  way  he  pleases  and  without  consultation  with  any 
one,  least  of  all  with  a  religious  organization  in  Italy. 

It  seems  strangely  like  a  page  from  mediaeval  his- 
tory, but  the  fact  remains  that  until  a  few  months  ago 
it  was  illegal  for  a  Protestant  body  in  Spain  to  display 
its  name  or  the  hours  of  its  services  upon  the  outside 
walls  of  its  church.  •  It  is  also  the  fact  that  the  clerical 
authorities  in  Spain  and  in  Italy  profess  themselves  as 
pained  and  outraged  by  a  royal  order  which  makes 
these  things  legal  and  which  they  claim  to  be  an  impu- 
dent infringement  upon  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of 
the  church.     It  is  hard  to  understand  a  contention  so 


amazing,  but  there  it  is  in  full  sight  of  a  world  whicr 
has  languidly  supposed  all  such  things  were  confinec: 
to  the  shelves  of  the  historical  museums.  Here  at  leasl 
there  can  be  no  such  cry  of  spoliation  as  was  raised  ir 
France,  no  confusion  of  the  issues  such  as  we  have  seer 
there.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  whether  the  church  ir 
Spain  shall  or  shall  not  be  allowed  to  invoke  policemetii 
and  soldiers  in  order  that  every  competitor  shall  b{ 
chased  from  the  religious  field. 


The  Acquittal  of  Halsey. 

For  the  verdict  in  the  Halsey  case  we  must  look  foi 
explanation — we   do   not   say   justification — to   a   deep- 
rooted  propensity  of  human  nature.     Here,   as  it  ap- 
peared on  its  face,  was  a  plain  case  of  legal  and  moral 
guilt.     There  were  no  mitigations,  unless  mercy  could 
find   them   in  the  physical  and   mental   dejection  of 
ruined  and  broken-hearted  man,  in  the  agonizing  ordeal 
of  long-sustained   suspense  and  terror  through   which 
he  had  lived  for  four  years,  and  in  the  pathetic  devo- 
tion  of   a  loving   and   suffering   wife.     The   deed   had 
been   done    under    circumstances    of   gross    calculation 
and  for  sordid  ends.     In  the  face  of  all  this — acquittal, 
leave  to  go,  not,  indeed,  unpunished,  but  free !     Now 
the  lesson  of  it  all :     An  American  jury,  sharing  and 
reflecting  the  spirit  of  an  American  community,   San 
Francisco  or  any  other  where  red  blood  nourishes  nor- 
mal minds,  will  not  consent  that  where  there  is  part- 
nership in  wrongdoing  the  vengeance  of  society  shall  be  I 
concentrated  upon  the  least  guilty  while  the  more  guilty  | 
are  permitted  to  go  unwhipped,  even  rewarded.    Again, 
an  American  jury  will  not  be  party,  even  remotely,  to  a 
game  in  wdiich  individual  jealousy  and  malice,  possess- 
ing itself  through  intrigue  of  the  machinery  of  justice, 
seeks  to  employ  the  scourge  of  the  law  to  private  and  j 
resentful  purposes.    The  acquittal  of  Halsey,  unaccount- 
able by  ordinary  reasonings  based  upon  ordinary  condi- 1 
tions,  is  the  natural  reaction  of  an  outraged  public  mind 
against   infamies   which   for   four  years   have  tried   tol 
mask  themselves  under  the  names  of  a  false  justice  andl 
a  buncombe  morality. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  more  than  three  years!] 
ago  the  Argonaut  gave  earnest  and  emphatic  warn-j 
ing  to  the  group  by  which  the  "regeneration  on 
San  Francisco"  was  undertaken.  Let  it  not  be  for-1 
gotten  that  this  journal  pointed  out  that  a  moral! 
movement,  if  it  would  bear  honorable  fruit,  if  it  wouldll 
even  be  successful  in  the  commonest  sense,  must  befl 
carried  forward  in  the  spirit  of  its  pretensions.  Let  itll 
not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  said  to  Rudolph  Spreckels.H 
James  Phelan,  and  Frank  Heney  at  a  time  when  itfl 
called  for  some  courage  to  raise  a  voice  in  question  offl 
their  plans  that  straight  courses,  and  straight  coursesB 
only,  could  win;  that  assumptions  of  personal  authority  I 
in  public  affairs  would  discredit  and  wreck  their  "move-H 
ment";  that  trafficking  in -"evidence,"  in  immunity,  andM 
in  open  or  secret  engagements  of  favor  would  be  their  J 
destruction.  All  this,  clearly  foreseen,  was  urged  withjl 
amplitude  of  illustration  drawn  from  observation  andl 
experience,  with  amplitude  of  argument  drawn  from! 
fixed  and  immutable  principles.  The  acquittal  of  Hal-jl 
sey,  if  it  be  in  contempt  of  the  ordinary  rules  and;l 
standards  of  justice,  is  chargeable  to  that  unworthy  trioH 
who  by  a  course  of  selfishness,  assumption,  and1! 
double-dealing  betrayed  justice  even  in  her  own  temples  i 
and  left  her  bound  and  bleeding  beside  her  own  altars.H 
The  blame  and  shame  is  theirs,  because  in  their  vanity  I 
and  in  the  stubbornness  of  their  conceit  and  malice! 
they  would  not  harken  to  reason  nor  hold  their  pur-Jl 
poses  subject  to  the  restraints  of  law  or  even  of  simple! 
honesty  and  good  faith. 


Colleges  in  Cities. 
The  immense  student  attendance — nearly  eight  thou- 
sand— at  Columbia  University  is  a  plea  for  future  col- 
lege building  with  a  city  environment.  In  old  days  the 
fashion  was  to  put  colleges  in  small  towns  so  as  to 
protect  the  moral  health  of'the  student  body,  and  the 
habit  has  even  survived  respect  for  the  argument  that 
gave  it  birth.  Columbia,  which  departed  from  the 
village  rule,  has  demonstrated  that  the  character  of  its 
students  is  quite  as  high  as  that  of  students  at  Ann 
Arbor,  or  Ithaca,  or  Amherst,  or  Stanford;  and  it  is 
recognized  that  the  attendance  is  the  larger  because 
the  university  is  close  to  a  metropolitan  body  of  young 
men  who  can  live  at  home  while  taking  its  course. 
Probably  if  all  universities  were  in  big  cities  more 
young  people  would  receive  their  training  at  them. 
Nor  would  injustice  be  visited  on  rural  applicants, 
taking  them  as   a  class.     In   fitting   himself   for  life's 
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competitions,  the  country  boy  would  do  better  for  him- 
self at  a  city  college  than  the  city  boy  would  at  a 
rural  institution.  One  might  educate  poets  in  the  coun- 
try, but  the  modern  American,  if  he  is  going  to  help 
make  the  wheels  go  round,  should  get  his  training 
where  they  are  under  his  eye. 


The  Colonel  Side-Steps. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  desire  to  keep  out  of  further  contro- 
Iversy  with  the  Storers,  and  particularly  with  "Dear 
Maria,"  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  new  evidence, 
given  out  by  Mrs.  Storer,  left  him  with  much  to  ex- 
plain, and  explanation  is  not  his  cue  in  politics.  In- 
deed, under  the  New  Nationalism,  it  may  soon  become 
lese  majeste  to  ask  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  explain  anything. 
Another  point  is  that  if  the  issue  were  again  raised,  as 
to  whether  Storer  had  been  sent  to  the  Vatican  to  ask 
favors  for  Archbishop  Ireland,  Mr.  Roosevelt  could 
not  justify  the  position  he  took  against  the  Storers 
without  impeaching  the  veracity  of  Ireland  and  risk- 
ing a  greater  volume  of  Catholic  disfavor  than  he 
now  has. 

Under  everyday  circumstances  the  ex-President 
would  be  quick  to  question  anybody's  word  when  it 
serves  his  purpose,  even  that  of  the  dead  friend  who 
had  filled  his  campaign  chest.  The  list  of  his  self- 
chartered  Ananias  Club  is  as  long  as  it  is  respectable; 
and  if  there  had  been  a  Sapphira  Club,  Mrs.  Storer 
would  have  had  the  presidency  with  the  compliments 
of  the  White  House.  But  it  is  another  thing  to  intro- 
duce to  that  excommunicated  society,  however  worthy 
of  better  things  its  members  might  be,  a  personage  of 
the  cloth,  an  archbishop  of  a  church  which  can  throw, 
perhaps,  two  million  votes.  Were  things  to  require  a 
showdown  the  Rough  Rider  would  either  have  to  do 
that  or  take  out  a  membership  card  himself;  and  in 
!  view  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Pope  and  the  recent  refusal 
of  bishops  and  priests  to  sit  with  him  at  a  banquet,  he 
had  to  restrain  himself  from  taking  the  short  cut.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  not  always  impetuous.  Caution  is  not  un- 
known to  him;  and  he  realizes  that,  before  he  is 
through  with  his  attack  on  the  old  nationalism,  with 

■  its  unwritten  guaranties  against  a  third  term,  he  may 
find  it  advisable  to  soothe,  rather  than  to  flout,  the 
strength  of  Rome  at  the  American  polls. 

I  As  for  Mrs.  Storer,  who  seems  to  have  alone  made 
the  motion  for  a  new  hearing,  she  is  in  a  much  better 
controversial  position  than  she  was  before  she  got 
Archbishop  Ireland's  letter  of  corroboration.  The 
original  row,  as  the  public  will  remember,  was  brought 

■  ibout  by  a  telegram  from  Rome  saying  that  Mr.  Storer, 
:he  American  ex-ambassador  to  Austria-Hungary,  had 

I  race  asked  the  Pope,  on  behalf  of  the  President,  for  a 
cardinal's  hat  for  Ireland.     The  political  effect  being 

•  3ad  at  home,  Mr.  Roosevelt  hotly  denied  the  tale.  The 
;  Storers,  who  meanwhile  had  been  alienated  from 
;  Roosevelt,   said  it  was  true,   and    Roosevelt    rejoined 

•  >itterly,  passing  the  lie.  And  there  the  matter  rested 
;  intil  the  other  day,  when  Mrs.  Storer,  recurring  to 
!  ;he  former  trouble,  produced  this  old  letter  from  the 
Lrchbishop:  St.  Paui.,  October  23,   1903. 

'!    My   Dear  Mrs.  Storer  :     I  was  in  Washington  last  week 

:  ind,   of  course,   saw  the   President.    .    .    .    The   President  also 

i   old   me   that   he   had   commissioned   Mr.    Storer   to    speak    for 

lim   viva   voce   at   the   Vatican.     He   seemed    rather  proud   of 

laving  done  so.  John  Ireland. 

This  is,  as  the  public  has  observed,  more  conclusive 
J, han  Mr.  Roosevelt's  rejoinder  that  the  letters  between 
,  he   Storers   and   himself    four   years   ago    "formed    a 
;  'ecord   against   which   no   recollection   of   verbal   con- 
versations could  stand  and  that,  therefore,  the  question 
if  personal   veracity   could  not  be   raised."     But   this 
'record"  in  its  vital  points  is  merelv  a  matter  of  mem- 
>ry,   for   Mr.   Roosevelt,   in   recounting   his   talk   with 
Bellamy  Storer  at  Oyster  Bay,  where  he  commissioned 
lim  to  see  the  Pope  on  behalf  of  the  archbishop,  had 
io  notes  or  other  memoranda  to  refer  to.     His  state- 
nent  was  a  recollection ;  the  opposite  one  of  the  Storers 
vras  the  same,  and  now  comes  the  recollection  of  Arch- 
'ishop  Ireland,  set  down  in  a  letter  written  one  week 
iter  his  visit  to  the  President  and  before  any  question 
'f  veracity  had  arisen,  bearing  the  Storer  version  out. 
!o  on  the  score  of  memory  there  are  three  witnesses 
gainst    Roosevelt,    one   of   whom   wrote   as    a    friend 
'f  all  the  parties  and  while  there  was  no  occasion  for 
ny  concealment  or  perversion  of  the  facts.     And  in 
he  background  stands  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val,  who, 
f  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  taken  up  the  challenge  of  Mrs. 
jitorer,  might  have  been  glad  to  indulge  in  some  recol- 
';ctions  of  his  own.     As  Papal  Secretary  of  State  he 


must  have  been  at  the  Pontiff's  right  hand  in  the  Storer 
negotiation.  Can  it  be  that  Mrs.  Storer  had  his  testi- 
mony in  reserve  and  that  the  Rough  Rider  feared  it  ? 

So  the  honors  belong  to  "Dear  Maria,"  though  ex- 
perience has  taught  her  that  while  anybody  can  lead  a 
witness  to  the  stand  nobody  can  make  him  talk  if  it 
would  tend  to  implicate  him  in  the  commission  of  the 
offense. 


The  Ladies  and  the  Tramp. 

The  gentle  ladies  of  the  California  Club  are  taking 
an  interest  in  tramps,  possibly  more  of  an  interest  than 
the  tramps  will  take  in  them  when  they  learn  what  the 
ladies  have  in  mind.  The  latter,  it  seems,  want  to 
promote  a  farm  where  all  the  virtue  in  the  gentry  of 
the  road  may  be  conserved;  where  any  ambitious  tramp 
may  find  work,  and,  what  is  better,  learn  the  nobility 
of  labor  and  become  one  with  the  Good,  the  True,  and 
the  Beautiful.  Indeed,  the  more  enthusiastic  workers 
for  this  cause  believe  that  the  tramp,  properly  culti- 
vated, may  one  day  set  an  example  that  will-  make 
every  community  feel  itself  deficient  in  morale  if  it  does 
not  achieve  the  wholesome  proximity  and  the  soothing 
influence  of  a  tramp  farm. 

If  we  are  in  touch  with  the  ideas  of  the  club  women, 
a  tramp  is  a  tramp  because  he  finds  nothing  doing.  He 
is  a  glutton  for  work,  but  brighter  and  more  fortunate 
men  get  all  the  jobs.  His  wits  are  not  quick  enough, 
perhaps  for  the  early  lack  of  a  mother's  care,  to  grasp 
the  tail  of  opportunity.  Naturally  he  grows  dis- 
couraged, wanders  aimlessly,  even  takes  to  drink  now 
and  again,  is  utterly  forgetful  of  either  the  ethical  or 
the  therapeutic  value  of  toil  and  suffers  in  moral  esprit. 
The  club  women  believe  that  a  tramp  farm,  properly 
managed,  would  cure  these  defects  in  the  individual. 
Let  him  know  that  he  is  welcome  to  the  place,  let  him 
understand  that  he  is  a  fellow-man,  howbeit  fallen,  let 
him  feel  that  the  spark  of  goodness  in  him  may  yet  be 
kindled  into  a  flame,  have  him  once  earn  his  bread, 
and  may  he  not  be  lured  from  his  unhappy  pilgrimage 
and  brought  back  to  character,  or  given  character  if 
he  never  had  any?  Surely  there  could  be  no  more 
appealing  cause  than  this ! 

As  yet  America  has  no  tramp  farms.  They  are 
made  in  Germany.  Perhaps  they  are  not  so  successful 
in  drawing  workers  as  they  might  be,  but  that  is  partly 
because  of  the  brute  masculine  plan  on  which  they  are 
run.  They  are  "strictly  business"  and  even  penal  in 
their  ways;  and  utterly  wanting  in  the  soft  influences 
of  woman.  This  is  where  the  ladies  of  the  California 
Club  find  their  encouragement.  They  see  the  faults  of 
the  German  system.  There  is  no  telling  how  a  tramp, 
coming  to  a  farm  with  his  heart  overflowing  with 
unappreciated  goodness,  intent  upon  the  nobler  life, 
may  be  chilled  and  heartbroken  by  the  appearance  of  a 
brawny,  well-fed  "boss"  who  hands  him  an  axe  and 
tells  him  to  "get  busy."  Suppose,  instead,  the  weary 
wayfarer  is  greeted  with  a  bright,  womanly  smile  and 
asked  to  sit  and  rest,  and  even  smoke  if  he  wants  to? 
In  a  little  while  he  may  be  given  a  cup  of  tea  and  a 
dainty  sandwich.  Of  course  he  should  be  treated  with 
the  same  courtesy  that  any  gentleman  would  expect 
from  a  hostess  and  be  asked,  when  he  is  handed  his  tea, 
if  he  prefers  one  lump  or  two?  After  that  there  may 
be  a  little  talk  on  the  Meaning  of  Life,  which  will 
gradually  be  brought  around  to  the  Philosophy  of  Self 
Support,  and  then,  almost  without  knowing  it,  the 
grateful  tramp  will  find  himself  working  joyfully  and 
zestfully  on  the  farm,  proud  that  his  bread,  instead  of 
being  begged,  has  been  earned  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow. 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  see  inspired  women  conse- 
crated to  any  service  to  humanity;  and  while  one  may 
feel  a  corroding  doubt  that,  the  tramp  may  be  broken 
to  harness  by  kind  words,  any  experiment  that  the 
gentler  sex  may  make  with  him  will  surely  be  fraught 
with  human  interest.  And  who  knows  but  if  woman 
succeeds  with  the  tramp  the  same  method  might  enable 
her  to  succeed  with  the  husband?  Consider  how 
effective  the  bright,  welcoming  smile  and  the  cup  of  tea 
might  be  when  he  wanders  in  from  the  road  where  his 
aimless  career  has  also  made  him  deficient  in  moral 
impulses?  Perhaps  all  he  needs  is  kindness.  Perhaps 
his  soul  is  turning  towards  the  sun  only  to  find  it  veiled 
in  clouds.  It  may  be  that  he,  too,  needs  more  appre- 
ciation than  he  has  of  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of 
honest  toil.  What  a  noble,  what  a  blessed  thing  it  will 
be  if,  in  redeeming  the  tramp,  the  gentle  touch  of  woman 
may  also  redeem  the  married  man  and  bring  on  the 
millennial  spectacle  of  the  husband  making  the  home 


happy  and  the  tramp  making  the  farm  productive,  and 
life  becoming  one  grand,  sweet  song  for  both. 

» ■ 

Truly  a  Hard  Choice. 

The  conservative  citizen  of  California,  whose  judg- 
ments and  convictions  are  adjusted  to  tried  and  proved 
principles  and  to  old  standards  of  political  thought  and 
action,  finds  himself  in  a  hard  situation  with  respect  to 
the  coming  State  election.  In  the  platform  of  policies 
put  forth  by  those  who  profess  to  represent  the  Repub- 
lican party  he  is  shocked  to  find  an  inferential  repudia- 
tion of  the  Republican  President  and  the  national  head 
of  his  party.  He  finds  also  a  conglomeration  of  things 
against  which  old-fashioned  Republican  sensibilities  rise 
in  instinctive  resentment.  For  example,  the  platform 
definitely  approves  the  quackeries  and  anomalies  of  "di- 
rect legislation" — that  system  which  through  the  initia- 
tive, the  referendum,  and  the  recall  would  substitute 
democratic  for  the  representative  principle  in  govern- 
ment. There  is,  too,  in  the  platform  a  gratuitous  affront 
to  every  Republican  who  in  times  past  has  worked  with 
the  party  organization.  The  candidate  for  governor 
who  stands  upon  this  platform  is  a  man  of  question- 
able party  record,  one  who  in  the  campaign  which 
preceded  the  primary  election  practically  repudiated 
party  responsibility,  and  by  so  doing  waived  his 
right  to  support  on  the  score  of  party  loyalty.  Of 
this  candidate  the  Argonaut  said  before  the  primary 
election :  "By  temperament  he  is  an  extremist,  by  habit 
he  is  a  denunciator,  a  breaker-down,  a  destroyer.  His 
methods  are  the  methods  which  weaken  faith  and  de- 
stroy patriotic  spirit.  His  propensity  with  respect  to 
situations  or  to  men  is  to  seek  out  whatever  may  be 
turned  to  evil  account.  He  has  no  instinct  for  the 
good  in  men;  he  has  no  ambition,  no  spirit  to  build  up, 
to  create.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  man  of  this 
sort  would  be  unthinkable  in  the  governorship.  Per- 
sonalism,  sensationalism,  the  spirit  of  the  muck-raker, 
the  passion  of  the  evil  eye — California  wants  none  of 
these  in  her  governor's  chair."  And  this  was  said  not 
in  heat,  but  in  the  spirit  of  sober  analysis.  It  is  true 
today  as  it  was  true  when  it  was  originally  spoken. 

If  the  conservative  citizen  turns  to  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  situation  he  finds  little  comfort.  The  so- 
called  Democratic  platform  is  as  far  from  traditional 
Democracy  as  the  so-called  Republican  platform  is  re- 
moved from  traditional  Republicanism.  It,  too,  pro- 
poses political  revolution  in  its  recommendation  of  the 
initiative,  the  referendum,  and  the  recall  in  State  and 
local  governments.  It,  too,  is  for  Pinchotism,  Popu- 
lism, and  all  the  rest  of  the  isms.  Like  the  so-called 
Republican  platform  it  is  a  bundle  of  falsehoods,  direct 
and  inferential,  of  clap-trap  pretensions,  of  buncombe 
proposals  of  reform.  And  the  candidate  is  not  much 
better  than  the  platform.  Mr.  Bell  is  a  clean  but  com- 
monplace man  with  a  persistent  itch  for  promotion  in 
the  political  sphere.  He  is  a  man  spoiled  in  his  youth  by 
an  accidental  and  premature  political  success.  Instead 
of  turning  this  incident  to  educational  account  he  per- 
mitted it  to  overwhelm  the  natural  and  legitimate  pur- 
poses of  normal  life.  He  has  permitted  himself  to 
become  that  unpleasing  figure,  a  professional  politician. 
He  is,  we  repeat,  a  personally  clean  man,  but  his  career 
has  illustrated  striking  weaknesses  of  character. 

There  you  have  the  choice — and  it  is  not  much.  The 
conservative  citizen  has  three  alternatives,  no  one  of 
them  satisfactory  or  worthy.  He  must  either  not  vote 
at  all,  or  he  must  on  the  one  hand  vote  for  a  howling 
demagogue  of  no  real  and  fixed  party  status,  or  on 
the  other  for  a  man  whose  politics  has  become  profes- 
sionalized through  inordinate  personal  ambition.  And 
in  voting  for  either  of  the  two  candidates  he  must  give 
his  assent  to  a  scheme  of  policies  which  profoundly 
threatens  the  integrity  of  the  representative  system  be- 
queathed to  us  by  our  fathers,  a  system  which  we  are 
bound  not  only  on  the  score  of  patriotic  integrity  but 
of  expediency  and  good  faith  to  sustain. 

Really,  the  situation  is  perplexing.  We  do  not  won- 
der that  men  of  sober  mind,  men  who  take  their  political 
responsibilities  seriously,  are  both  confused  and  vexed. 


"Child  Literature." 
The  failure  of  the  Palo  Alto  Library  to  rise  to  its 
responsibilities  and  head  a  campaign  against  the  cur- 
rent flood  of  inane  and  devitalizing  child  literature 
is  depressing.  Trash  pours  into  the  juvenile  book- 
shelves, and  no  one  is  big  enough  or  bold  enough  to 
close  the  floodgates.  For  one  brief,  illuminating  flash 
reason  pierced  the  twilit  minds  of  the  trustei 
in  that  lucid  interval  they  sent  forth  a  maniie^i 
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barring  the  "Pansy"  books.  With  joy  we  welcomed 
the  dawn  of  wholesome  realities  into  the  child  mind, 
and  in  anticipation  saw  "'Emmy  Lou,"  "Abby  Ann/' 
and  the  vapid,  ubiquitous  "Little  Colonel"  going  the 
way  of  'Tansy"  to  the  literary  scrap  heap. 

But  these  hopes  were  short-lived,  for  the  timorous 
trustees,  after  a  protest  from  the  aggrieved  children, 
rushed  into  print  with  a  fervid  recantation  and  the 
assurance  that  no  harm  was  intended  to  these  peren- 
nial literary  favorites.  Professor  Jefferson  Elmore 
himself  declared  that  he  fully  appreciated  their  value ! 

If  this  is  the  verdict  from  the  classic  groves  of 
culture,  what  hope  is  there  of  "lesser  breeds  without 
the  law"?  San  Francisco  libraries,  it  is  true,  claim  to 
have  outgrown  the  "Pansy''*  class  of  literature,  but  as 
they  have  replaced  it  with  "Little  Colonels"  in  an  end- 
less array  of  banality  there  is  small  cause  for  boasting. 
Not  even  the  "Elsie  Dinsmore"  drivel  in  its  palmiest 
days  equaled  the  popularity  of  these  mushy,  emaciated, 
emasculated  representations  of  life. 

The  rabid  child-culturists  have  much  to  answer  for. 
Their  sentimentality  infects  all  juvenile  books  and 
their  meddling  misshapes  the  beauteous  forms  of 
things  that  once  enchanted  the  happy,  neglected  child- 
hood of  his  forebears.  In  a  fussy  solicitude  for  his 
mind  and  morals  they  prepare  this  diluted  and  de- 
natured "literature" — this  mental  pap,  peptonized  to 
an  easy  digestibility  and  sterilized  to  harmless  in- 
sipidity. Harmless  it  may  be,  but  that  is  its  only 
virtue;  for,  in  eliminating  the  germs  of  worldly  knowl- 
edge, they  have  also  eliminated  all  power,  truth,  vi- 
tality. Nothing  is  left  to  stimulate  the  mind  or  the 
imagination.  As  well  expect  to  develop  athletic  muscle 
on  shredded  wheat  biscuit  and  malted  milk  tablets. 
And  in  truth,  if  librarian's  reports  may  be  trusted,  we 
learn  that  j'oung  minds  fed  exclusively  on  a  diet  of 
"Little  Colonel"  and  "Lord  Fauntleroy"  pabulum  never 
acquire  a  healthy  taste  for  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and 
Scott,  or  assimilate  any  stronger  fare  than  the  cheap 
flummery  of  Chambers  and  McGrath.  And  when  these 
cloy  the  appetites  they  feed,  a  fillip  is  sought  in  the 
spiced  concoctions  of  Elinor  Glyn  or  Bettina  von 
Hutten ! 

Nor  is  this  the  only  harmful  result.  The  tampering 
with  realities  and  the  undue  prominence  given  to  the 
young  heroes  and  heroines  have  contributed  much  to 
the  present  deplorable  importance  and  impertinence  of 
the  modern  child.  In  the  "Elsie"  and  "Pansy"  books 
morbidly  virtuous  children  assume  a  corrective  atti- 
tude toward  their  parents  and  set  about  to  convert  them 
from  the  wickedness  of  their  ways.  In  the  famous 
masterpiece  of  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  a  prodigy  of 
young  knighthood,  haloed  in  abnormal  chivalry  and 
sartorial  splendor,  moves  supreme  through  a  world  of 
grown-ups,  righting  their  wrongs  and  performing  mar- 
velous feats  of  reconciliation  and  beneficence.  And  in 
later  books  where,  through  a  change  in  taste,  self- 
righteous  and  spectacular  goody-goodyness  is  replaced 
by  self-conscious  and  spectacular  naughtiness,  there  is 
still  the  same  complacent  assumption  of  a  picturesque 
role  as  self-appointed  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  par- 
ents. Everywhere  the  same  smug  little  saints,  princely 
prigs,  and  precocious  urchins  in  utterly  false  and  un- 
wholesome relationships  to  the  adult  world. 


Editorial  Notes. 
John  A.  Dix,  whom  the  Democrats  have  unex- 
pectedly named  for  Governor  of  New  York,  is  one  of 
the  State's  best  citizens.  Those  who  knew  him  in  col- 
lege, one  of  whom  gives  the  Argonaut  its  information, 
are  the  least  surprised  at  his  career  though  not  antici- 
pating it  would  be  political.  Mr.  Dix  was  a  member 
of  the  class  of  '83  at  Cornell  University,  and  was  known 
there  for  a  quiet,  scholarly  life  and  a  sound  conserva- 
tism, rather  than  for  prominence  in  student  affairs. 
After  leaving  Cornell  he  went  into  business  in  his 
home  town  and  soon  became  a  manufacturer,  banker, 
and  a  director  of  financial  concerns  there  and  else- 
where. Against  John  A.  Dix: — whose  name  indicates 
the  stock  whence  he  sprang — nothing  can  be  said  as  a 
man,  a  citizen,  and  an  administrator.  He  will  be  a  dis- 
tinct addition  to  the  worthy  figures  that  are  appearing 
in  the  gubernatorial  contests  of  this  year — pretty  much 
everywhere,  it  appears,  but  in  California. 


McCarthy's  bids  for  moral  support  do  not  blind  the 
public  to  the  character  of  his  administration,  its  per- 
sonnel, and  its  stated  objects.  The  mayor  wants  to  be 
reelected  and  has  not  only  organized  his  following  of 
grafters   and   sure-thing   politicians   for   that   purpose, 


believing  that  the  early  bird  catches  the  worm,  but  he 
is  making  a  laborious  bid  for  the  confidence  of  the 
civic  elements  naturally  opposed  to  him.  Part  of  his 
scheme  is  to  move  the  tenderloin.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  attempt  to  wipe  that  iniquity  out,  to  abate  its 
nuisances,  or  to  lessen  its  opportunities  for  crime; 
simply  to  hide  it  away  where  it  will  not  affront  repu- 
table voters  and  where  the  police  may  the  more  easily 
handle  it  for  such  purposes  as  their  political  masters 
may  elect.  Incidental  to  this  scheme  Captain  Seymour 
has  been  made  chief  of  police;  but  the  policy  he  will 
carry  out  will  be  decided  by  or  through  the  board  of 
police  commissioners,  the  members  of  which,  O'Con- 
nell,  Spiro,  Henderson,  Sullivan,  and  Skelly,  are  one  in 
their  committal  to  the  mayor's  Parisian  theories.  The 
question  is  still  applicable  whether  grapes  can  be 
gathered  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


By  Henry  C.  Shelley. 


Whatever  Dr.  Stanley  Hall  may  or  may  not  have  said  upon 
the  momentous  subject  of  flirting,  there  can  be  no  misunder- 
standing his  attitude  towards  that  nebulous  nonsense  of  spirit- 
ism which  has  so  many  dupes  hypnotized  in  these  credulous 
days.  That  charlatans  occupy  so"  much  space  in  the  Sunday 
papers  with  their  specious  advertisements,  always  with  the 
dollar  in  view,  is  largely  owing  to  the  semi -respectability  which 
has  been  conferred  upon  pyschic  phenomena  by  the  deadly 
serious  researches  of  the  English  Psychic  Research  Society* 
and  the  support  of  two  or  three  men  of  science  who  lack 
mental  balance.  Ignorant  people  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
there  '"must  be  something  in  it,"  and  the  precious  clairvoyants 
have  been  quick  to  make  a  market  out  of  that  state  of  mind. 

Hence  the  supreme  value  of  such  a  breezy  deliverance  as 
that  of  Dr.  Hall,  who  speaks  whereof  he  knows,  for  from  his 
earliest  boyhood  he  has  been  familiar  with  all  the  phenomena 
of  seances.  For  years  he  has  had  a  standard  series  of  tests 
often  tried  on  believers  in  telepathy  and  clairvoyance,  but 
never  with  a  glimmer  of  success.  But  apart  from  all  that  he 
takes  up  the  only  position  of  sanity  when  he  writes : 

I  do  not  worry'  about  another  life,  and  am  not  suffering  from 
any  parousamania  to  explore  it  here  and  now.  This  life  is 
rich  and  good  enough  for  me,  and  if  another  comes  in  its 
own  good  time,  as  I  hope  at  least  to  deserve,  its  fruitions  and 
its  reunions  will  be  welcome  surplusage,  and  if  not,  that,  too, 
is  best.  One  world  at  a  time  is  the  motto  that  is  best  to  lite 
and  die  by.  Doing  the  present  duty  with  all  our  might  is  the 
best  propaedeutic  for  whatever  lies  beyond,  and  it  is  bad  policy 
for  even  science  to  waste  time  and  energy  in  trying  to  force 
man's  way  to  knowledge  that  lies  beyond  and  above  his  estate. 
Here  faith  is  better  than  sense.  This  domain  may  well  ever 
be  reserved  from  reason  and  science.  Let  us  work  on  the 
soluble  problems,  for  there  are  hosts  of  them  that  fairly  cry 
out  for  exploration ;  and  religion  surely  has  some  rights  that 
even  science  might  well  respect. 


Rarely  does  a  week  pass  without  several  volumes  of  poetry 
finding  their  way  to  the  reviewer's  desk  of  the  Argonaut. 
They  are  touching  tributes  to  their  authors'  faith  and  the 
altruism  of  publishers.  For  these  are  lean  and  fallow  years 
for  the  poets.  Yet  it  was  not  so  many  years  ago,  as  Ford 
Madox  Hueffer  reminds  us  in  Harper's  Magazine,  when  the 
publication  of  a  volume  of  poems  was  really  an  event — an 
event  making  great  names  and  fortunes  not  merely  mediocre. 
Alas  for  these  changed  and  degenerate  times !  Mr.  Hueffer 
cites  the  case — probably  his  own — in  which  the  appearance  of 
a  new  volume  of  poems  was  celebrated  by  lengthy  and  lauda- 
tory reviews,  but  of  which  exactly  seventeen  copies  were  de- 
manded by  book -buyers.  Then  there  was  the  instance  of 
Swinburne's  last  volume  of  verse,  of  which  only  six  hundred 
copies  were  sold,  more  than  two-thirds  of  that  number  going 
to   Germany. 

What  is  the  cause  for  this  slump  in  poetry  ?  Mr.  Hueffer 
thinks  he  knows.     He  asserts : 

The  art  of  writing  in  English  received  the  numbing  blow 
of  a  sandbag  when  Rossefti  wrote  at  the  age  of  eighteen  "The 
Blessed  Damozel.'1  From  that  time  forward  until  today — and 
for  many  years  to  come  ! — the  idea  has  been  inherent  in  the 
mind  of  the  English  writer  that  writing  was  a  matter  of 
digging  for  obsolete  words  with  which  to  express  ideas  for- 
ever dead  and  gone. 

But  such  an  implication  does  less  than  justice  to  Rossetti. 
It  looks  like  an  attempt  to  sacrifice  truth  for  a  vivid  phrase — 
"the  numbing  blow  of  a  sandbag."  For  what  are  the  facts? 
Save  for  "damozel"  and  "citoles"  the  poem  relies  entirely 
upon  the  common  speech  of  the  day  and  is  thus  singularly 
free  from  obsolete  words.  The  case  of  D'Annunzio.  who  is 
acclaimed  by  a  fellow-countryman  as  the  greatest  stylist  of 
the  day  because  he  uses  in  his  last  work  more  than  two  thou- 
sand words  which  can  not  be  understood  by  a  modern  Italian 
without  the  aid  of  a  mediaeval  glossary,  is  beside  the  mark. 
It  is  poetry  in  English  that  is  under  debate,  and  clearly  Mr. 
Hueffer  has  not  explained  why  it  is  a  drug  in  the  book  market. 
However,  there  is  little  cause  for  anxiety.  The  volume  of 
verse  in  English  already  written  is  so  ample  that  no  dweller 
in  the  spirit  need  lack  for  sustenance  for  many  generations  to 
come.  

Although  during  recent  years  several  self-respecting  Sunday 
newspapers  have  discarded  the  "comic"'  supplement,  the  num- 
ber still  publishing  that  pernicious  monstrosity  is  yet  so  large 
that  Claude  G.  Leland's  protest  against  the  vitiating  influence 
of  that  weekly  offense  deserves  the  widest  publicity.  Friendly 
foreign  observers  have  been  known  to  marvel  that  the  Ameri- 
can man  grows  up  into  so  likable  a  person  when  it  is  remem- 
bered how  handicapped  he  has  been  in  his  childhood  by  the 
horrible   "comic."     As   the   only  kind  of  art   that   reaches  the 


children  of  the  masses  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  its  debasing 
influence.  It  is  not  alone  that  the  draughtsmanship  is  of  th 
most  wretched  quality,  but  that  its  influence  is  bent  to  th> 
glorification  of  "freshness''  in  its  most  objectionable  form 
As  Mr.  Leland  puts  it : 

All  the  work  that  schools  and  museums  and  educators  ma;, 
do  toward  raising  the  standard  of  public  taste  and  publi 
manners  is  continually  being  offset  by  the  cheap  and  sensa 
tional  press.  The  wise  parent  will  avoid  this  type  of  child' 
book  as  carefully  as  she  does  the  source  from  which  it  comes 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon  less  thoughtful  friends,  especial); 
bachelor  uncles,  who  come  bringing  gifts.  Think  of  the  oppor- 
tunities a  newspaper  has  to  develop  and  raise  the  publi 
taste,  instead  of  sinking  it  continually  below  the  level, 
would  seem  that  any  paper  in  the  country,  no  matter  ho* 
careless  it  may  be  of  the  truth,  or  how  conscienceless  it  mx 
be  in  matters  of  business  or  politics,  might  at  least  be  inter 
ested  in  doing  something  worth  while  for  the  children. 


Americans  on  tour  in  the  "old  home"  are  so  easily 
naturally — taken  captive  by  the  magic  name  of  WashingtO) 
that  they  are  liable  to  overlook  associations  with  the  earl; 
history  of  their  land  of  at  least  equal  interest.  Nowhere  i 
this  danger  greater  than  in  the  ancient  little  church  of  Wick 
hamford,  which  lies  in  the  vale  of  Evesham  not  far  fror 
that  quaint  village  of  Broadway  where  Mary  Anderson  i 
living  her  retired  but  happy  and  beneficent  life.  According  t 
the  guide-book,  the  chief  glory  of  Wickhamford  church  fo 
Americans  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  slab  engrave* 
with  the  name  of  Penelope  Washington  and  a  replica  of  tha 
coat-of-arms  from  which  the  Stars  and  Stripes  is  supposed  t 
have  been  derived.  This  Penelope  Washington  was  a  daughte 
of  Colonel  Henry  Washington,  who  in  turn  came  from  th 
famous  Northamptonshire  branch  of  the  family,  but  does  no 
appear  to  have  been  closely  connected  with  those  two  Virgim 
emigrants  of  whom  one  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Father  of  th 
country.  Yet  because  that  slab  bears  the  revered  name  o 
Washington  it  absorbs  the  attention  of  American  visitors  t 
the  church  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else. 

Yet  under  that  same  sacred  roof  are  imposing  monuments  t 
members  of  the  Sandys  family,  several  of  whom  had  a  clos 
connection  with  the  early  days  of  Virginia.  There,  for 
ample,  may  be  seen  the  resplendent  efifigy  of  Sir  Edwy 
Sandys,  the  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Virginia  Companj 
who  drafted  and  presented  to  the  colony  its  first  charter 
free  government.  But  Sir  Edwyn  did  more  than  that.  He  i 
was  who  sent  out  that  memorable  consignment  of  nine! 
buxom  maidens  to  Jamestown,  who  were  disposed  of  to  th 
wifeless  colonists  at  the  price  of  a  hundred  and  tweni 
pounds  of  tobacco  per  maiden.  So  satisfactory  to  all  partic 
was  the  transaction,  that  the  tobacco-purchased  wives  induce 
sixty  other  of  their  attractive  friends  to  cross  the  Atlanti 
and  become  the  ancestresses  of  goodness  knows  how  man 
Americans.  Sir  Edwyn  did  not  make  the  journey  to  Yirgini; 
but  one  of  his  brothers,  George  Sandys,  the  poet,  did,  and  gav 
American  literature  a  start  by  translating  Ovid  on  the  haul 
of  the  James.  He  it  was,  too,  who  put  up  the  first  windmi 
on  American  soil.  In  addition  to  the  Sandys  memorial 
Wickhamford  church  has  a  tomb  representing  that  Culpepp* 
family  whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  one  of  the  counties  o 
Virginia. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Concerning  Greek  Sculpture. 
University  of  California,  Department  of  Latin, 

Berkeley,  October   1,   1910. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  Mr.  Oliver  M.  Washburn,  assistant  pre 
fessor  of  classical  archaeology,  and  Mr.  K.  E.  Xeuhaus,  it 
structor  in  drawing  in  the  University  of  California,  have  fo 
several  months  past  been  experimenting  in  the  painting  c 
Greek  sculpture.  They  selected  a  plaster  cast  of  a  Dian 
and  have  tried  various  color  effects  on  the  statue,  workin 
according  to  the  hints  given  in  ancient  literature  and  th 
traces  of  antique  statuary.  At  present  Diana  looks  like 
twentieth-century  new  woman  with  her  auburn  hair,  bronze 
skin,  and  bright  colored  dress.  The  effect  is  startling, 
one  realizes  as  never  before  the  anthropomorphic  nature  ( 
the  Greek  gods  and  the  familiarity  of  the  divine  intercom! 
with  men.  Diana  appears  like  a  young  woman  whom  on 
might  easily  chaff,  and  is  no  more  majestic  than  a  golfin 
female  Ph.  D.  of  our  own  day. 

This  restoration  is  the  boldest  ever  attempted,  so  bold  ii 
deed  that  Professor  Washburn  hesitates  to  publish  his  resul 
until  they  have  been  carefully  tested  by  the  researches  < 
other  archaeologists  and  by  comparison  with  the  extant  mont 
ments.  An  incomplete,  inexact,  and  unofficial  account  of  tl 
painting  of  Diana  has  been  published  in  the  daily  press,  a 
Mr.  Henry'  C.  Shelley  in  the  last  number  of  the  Argonaut  1 
impaled  Professor  Washburn  as  either  dishonest  or  incomj 
tent,  and  this  on  the  basis  of  a  newspaper  story* !  So  tl 
Argonaut  will  go  all  over  the  world  with  the  news  that 
prominent  scholar  of  the  University  of  California  is  an  incorr 
petent !  Can  the  Argonaut  afford  to  make  such  a  statement 
What  is  the  character  of  the  intelligence  of  the  Argonai 
readers?  W.  A.  Merrill. 

[Passing  the  implied  compliment — that  the  Argonaut  i 
more  widely  read  and  more  seriously  regarded  than  the  dail 
paper — Professor  Merrill's  letter  seems  quite  as  amusing  * 
the  story  referred  to  in  "The  Cosmopolitan"  of  a  week  agi 
Mr.  Washburn  was  quoted  as  saying  "It  is  quite  natural  t 
assume  that  Greek  sculpture,,  should  have  been  colored 
There  was  no  correction  of  the  account  in  the  daily  pape 
Realty,  the  declaration  is  no  more  remarkable  than  the 
tion  that  this  painting  of  Diana  is  "the  boldest  restoratio 
ever  attempted."  The  results  to  be  "tested  by  the  researchc 
of  other  archaeologists"  should  be  awaited  impatiently.  It  a 
at  least  reassuring  to  know  that  Diana  may  be  made  to  appez 
"like  a  twentieth -century  new  woman"  "whom  one  mi; 
easily  chaff."  And  this  even  without  the  inverted  wash' 
hat  and  hobble  skirt.] 

Professional   chauffeurs  of   New   York   who   fail   t 
qualify  under  the  Callan  law  have  tried  to  retain  thei 
jobs  by  means  of  a  trick.     By  paying  a  dollar  or  tw 
to  an  owner  and  securing  what  they  call  part  owner  I 
ship  in  a  car  they  continue  "driving"  for  a  living. 


October  S,  1910. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  WOMEN  PAY  THE  BILL. 


The  Manhattan  Cloakmakers'  Strike  Means  No  New  Dresses 
and  High  Prices  for  the  Old  Ones. 


Every  one  has  heard  of  the  cloakmakers'  strike  in 
New  York.  There  are  very  few  cities  nowadays  that 
have  not  troubles  of  their  own  in  this  way,  but  when 
the  great  ladies  of  the  land  step  down  from  the  seats 
of  the  mighty  and  titillate  their  jaded  nerves  by  head- 
ing processions  and  simpering  their  so-called  sympathy 
for  the  "downtrodden  and  the  oppressed''  there  is 
likely  to  be  something  doing,  and  free  advertising  for 
everybody  concerned.  The  aforesaid  ladies  who  tub 
thumped  and  displayed  their  splendors  on  the  east  side 
are  now  smiling  in  a  different  key,  those  of  them  at 
least  who  were  not  born  with  a  golden  spoon  in  their 
mouths,  or  had  no  chance  to  marry  golden  spoons  after- 
wards. They  are  learning  the  salutary  lesson  that  when 
the  workers  go  on  strike  the  work  remains  undone,  a 
point  of  view  that  never  presented  itself  to  them  before. 
And  in  this  case  the  work  is  the  making  of  their  own 
costumes  and  suits,  and  so  there  is  tribulation  in  high 
places,  and  high  prices  and  tribulation  everywhere. 
Perhaps  the  price  of  a  suit  does  not  matter  so  very  much 
to  Mrs.  Belmont,  who  was  foremost  among  the  dema- 
gogic and  philanthropic  ladies  and  who  buys  most  of  her 
suits  in  Paris,  but  there  are  plenty  of  others  to  whom  it 
does  matter.  And  these  others  are  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  and  they  are  hardly  likely  to  rise  up  and  call 
Mrs.  Belmont  blessed  w-hen  they  come  to  understand 
the  true  imvardness  of  this  particular  item  in  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living. 

The  thing  stands  to  reason  if  we  only  had  the  neces- 
sary reason  to  bring  to  bear  upon  it,  which  we  haven't. 
The  cloakmakers  were  on  strike  for  over  two  months, 
and  at  the  busiest  time  of  the  year.  The  fall  orders 
were  flooding  the  market  and  feminine  vanity  every- 
where was  working  overtime  upon  its  own  special  de- 
signs and  upon  the  fashion  plates  of  the  goods  that 
were  to  be  stocked.  Heaven  forbid  that  there  should 
be  any  oppression  of  the  submerged  tenth,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  was  no  oppression,  and  the  cloak- 
makers were  never  submerged  except  by  profitable 
orders.  They  were  well  paid  as  pay  goes  nowadays. 
To  represent  them  as  sweated  past  the  endurance  point 
is  a  mere  misuse  of  words.  As  one  of  the  manufac- 
turers points  out  they  were  earning  more  than  a  good 
many  college  men  who  would  have  been  glad  to  change 
places  with  them.  Such  wages  as  $25  and  even  $35 
a  week  were  by  no  means  uncommon,  but  a  perfected 
organization  and  the  assiduities  of  the  walking  dele- 
gates showed  them  a  chance  to  get  S45  a  week  as  a 
maximum  and  they  took  it.  Xow  the  ladies  who  were 
so  eager  to  play  the  unaccustomed  role  of  benevolence 
and  to  furnish  bail  for  the  gentle  pickets  are  asked  to 
consider  the  fact  that  the  extra  $10  must  be  paid  by  the 
"ultimate  consumers"  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much. 
Senator  Lodge  says  that  the  ultimate  consumers  do  not 
exist,  but  they  do,  and  in  the  persons  of  the  fair  agi- 
tators themselves,  and  of  their  unagitating  but  agitated 
sisters  throughout  the  country,  who  will  have  to  pay 
fancy  prices  for  their  dresses.  Expcrientia  docct,  as 
we  used  to  be  taught  at  school. 

The  strike  began  among  the  repairers,  but  it  spread 
like  the  cholera  and  just  as  mischievously.  The  re- 
pairers were  quick  to  say  that  the  special  order  workers 
were  doing  repairs,  and  so  the  special  order  people  had 
a  strike  of  their  own  to  prove  their  innocence  of  the 
foul  charge.  Then  the  repairers  charged  other  kindred 
trades  with  doing  the  work  they  themselves  refused  to 
do,  and  we  all  know  that  to  take  a  job  in  the  open 
market  that  no  one  else  wants  to  do  is  now  a  crime 
punishable  by  a  fractured  skull.  In  one  case  a  curtain 
maker  was  held  up  in  this  way  and  he  had  to  open  out 
all  his  kit  to  convince  the  delegates  that  he  was  attend- 
ing to  his  own  business  and  no  other.  But  he  escaped 
mutilation,  for  which  he  no  doubt  gave  thanks  to  what- 
ever gods  there  be. 

Of  course  the  story  of  the  strike  is  an  old  one,  as  the 

workers  went  back  to  work  a  week  ago,  but  the  results 

are  new.     Once  more  the  chickens   have   come  home 

to   roost,   and  the   housewives   are    looking    at    them 

askance  while  the  bejeweled  agitators  are  enjoying  a 

strange  interlude  of  silence.     For  two  months  no  work 

was  done,  and  they  were  just  the  two  months  when  all 

the  work  ought  to  have  been  done.     Consequently  there 

are  no   cloaks,   coats,   or   skirts    to    be    bought.     The 

uninitiated  male  eye  fails  to  see  a  difference  in  the  shop 

fronts,  but  the  instructed  feminine  eye  sees  no  novelties 

.  and  no  bargains,  and  the  feminine  tongue  announces 

•  the  fact.     In  other  words,  there  is  no  new  stock.     It 

.  takes  two  weeks  to  get  a  cloak,  for  example,  from  the 

cutter's  table  to  the  shop  counter,  and  this  period  is 

prolonged  by   the   calculations   of   increased   cost   that 

.  must  be   made   all   along  the  line  upon   every  special 

order.    And  when  the  new'  stock  once  more  assumes  its 

usual  volume  the  cost  will  be  from  ten  to  twelve  per 

i  cent  higher  than  before,  and  this  increase  will  apply 

I  more  or  less  to  the  whole  country.     The  cost  of  repairs 

will  be  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  per  cent  higher 

I  than  before. 

Even  that  will  not,  or  may  not,  be  the  end  of  the 
trouble.  Other  strikes  are  in  sight,  as  indeed  they 
i  must  be  with  such  a  success  for  a  stimulus.  It  is  the 
I  general  opinion  that  the  special  order  men  are  pre- 
paring to  assert  themselves  and  to  claim  all  that  the 
traffic  will  bear.  One  of  the  large  manufacturers  says 
that  "the  situation  is   such  that  all  must  expect  any- 


thing that  the  delegates  feel  it  possible  to  bring  about." 
And  the  delegates  are  flushed  with  victor)'  and  eager 
for  fresh  fields  in  which  to  justify  their  existence. 

Whether  the  ladies  will  now  make  their  own  cloaks 
remains  to  be  seen.  All  things  work  together  for  good 
if  we  can  only  keep  alive  long  enough  for  the  good  to 
transpire,  and  perhaps  a  lesson  in  domestic  economy 
may  work  well  into  the  eternal  fitness  of  things.  For 
it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  the  existing  staff  of  workers 
can  fill  the  orders  awaiting  them.  Xot  only  have  they 
secured  higher  rates  of  pay,  but  they  have  stipulated 
that  there  shall  be  no  more  than  two  hours'  overtime, 
and  no  home  work  at  all.  And  it  was  only  by  over- 
time and  home  work  that  they  were  able  to  cope  with 
the  orders  during  the  rush  months  of  the  year. 

Of  course  the  women  are  complaining  loudly,  but 
they  should  address  their  complaints  to  the  aristocratic 
dames  who  became  agitators  just  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing  and  who  have  already  forgotten  the  craze  of  a 
moment,  and  not  to  the  manufacturers  and  the  shop- 
keepers. It  is  true  that  these  unlucky  wights  have 
been  compelled  to  advance  prices  and  to  postpone  de- 
liveries, but  they  have  done  so  only  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  The  additional  money  passes  straight  from 
their  hands  into  those  of  the  workers,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  their  fault  that  their  customers  all  over  the 
country  must  either  wear  out-of-date  costumes,  which 
is  almost  worse  than  no  costumes  at  all,  or  ply  needle 
and  thread  in  self-defense.  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 

Xew  York,  October  1,  1910. 

■»■  

OLD  FAVORITES. 


SIX  DAYS  ON  AFRICAN  GAME  TRAILS. 


Scientific  Notes  of  a  Faunal  Naturalist. 


Sarrazine's  Song  of  Pharamond's  Grave. 
Hath  any  loved  you  well,   down  there, 

Summer  or  winter  through  ? 
Down  there,  have  you  found  any  fair 

Laid  in  the  grave  with  you  ? 
Is  death's  long  kiss  a  richer  kiss 

Than  mine  was  wont  to  be — 
Or  have  you  gone  to  some  far  bliss 

And  quite  forgotten  me  ? 

What   soft  enamouring  of  sleep 

Hath  you  in  some  soft  way? 
What  charmed  death  holdeth  you  with  deep 

Strange  lure  by  night  and  day  ? — 
A  little  space  below  the  grass, 

Out  of  the  sun  and  shade ; 
But  worlds  away  from  me,  alas, 

Down  there  where  you  are  laid  ? 

My  bright  hair's  waved  and  wasted  gold, 

What  is  it  now  to  thee — 
Whether  the  rose-red  life  I  hold 

Or  white  death  holdeth  me  ? 
Down  there  you  love  the  grave's  own  green, 

And  evermore  you  rave 
Of  some  sweet  seraph  you  have  seen 

Or  dreamt  of  in  the  grave. 

There  you  shall  lie  as  you  have  lain, 

Though  in  the  world  above 
Another  live  your  life  again, 

Loving  again  your  love : 
Is  it  not  sweet  beneath  the  palm  ? 

Is  not  the  warm  day  rife 
With  some  long  mystic  golden  calm 

Better  than  love  and  life? 

The  broad  quaint  odorous  leaves  like  hands 

Weaving  the  fair  day  through, 
Weave  sleep  no  burnished  bird  withstands. 

While  death  weaves  sleep  for  you ; 
And  many  a  strange  rich  breathing  sound 

Ravishes  morn  and  noon : 
And  in  that  place  you  must  have  found 

Death  a  delicious  swoon. 

Hold  me  no  longer  for  a  word 

I  used  to  say  or  sing : 
Ah,  long  ago  you  must  have  heard 

ySo  many  a  sweeter  thing : 
For  rich  earth  must  have  reached  your  heart 

And  turned  the  faith  to  flowers ; 
And  warm  wind  stolen,  part  by  part, 

Your  soul  through  faithless  hours. 

And  many  a  soft  seed  must  have  won 

Soil  of  some  yielding  thought, 
To  bring  a  bloom  up  to  the  sun 

That  else  had  ne'er  been  brought ; 
And,  doubtless,  many  a  passionate  hue 

Hath  made  that  place  more  fair, 
Making  some  passionate  part  of  you 

Faithless  to  me  down  there. 

— Arthur  W.  E.  O'Shaughnessy. 


The  Nightingale. 
Sing  to  me,  sing,  and  sing  again. 

My    glad,    great-throated    nightingale : 
Sing,    as   the    good   sun    through    the    rain — 

Sing,  as  the  home-wind  in  the  sail ! 

Sing  to   me   life,   and   toil,    and   time, 

O  bugle  of  dawn,   O  flute  of  rest ! 
Sing,   and   once   more,   as   in   the   prime 

There  shall  be  nought  but  seems  the  best. 

And  sing  me  at  the  last  of  love : 

Sing  that  old  magic  of  the  May, 
That  makes  the  great  world  laugh  and  move 

As   lightly  as   our   dream   today ! 

— William   Ernest  Henley. 


A  Friendship. 

Small  fellowship  of  daily  commonplace 

We  hold  together,  dear,   constrained  to  go 
Diverging  ways.     Yet  day  by  day  I  know 

My  life  is  sweeter  for  thy  life's  sweet  grace; 

And  if  we  meet  but  for  a  moment's  space, 
Thy  touch,  thy  word,  sets  all  the  world  aglow. 
Faith  soars  serener,  haunting  doubts  shrink  low. 

Abashed  before  the  sunshine  of  thy  face. 

Nor  press  of  crowd,  nor  waste  of  distance  serves 
To  part  us.     Every  hush   of  evening  brings 

Some  hint  of  thee,  true-hearted  friend  of  mine ; 
And  as   the  farther  planet   thrills   and   swerves 

When  toward  it  through  the  darkness  Saturn  swings. 
Even  so  my  spirit  feels  the  spell  of  thine. 

— Sophie  Jewell. 


June  i — Xo  more  despicable  creature  lives  than  the 
man  who  wantonly  destroys  animal  life  for  what  he 
terms  "sport."  This  is  a  scientific  expedition.  Noth- 
ing will  be  killed  except  for  specimens  and  food.  I'll 
attend  to  all  the  killing  myself.  The  expedition  con- 
sists of  myself,  my  son,  who  is  a  pretty  good  shot  him- 
self, three  hundred  porters,  and  a  few  white  men,  who 
need  not  be  named,  as  they  are  employed  only  to 
classify  and  preserve  the  specimens,  to  let  me  know  if 
I  kill  anything  new  and  to  take  pictures  of  me. 

June  2 — Today  killed  a  male  and  female  and  young 
zioora-'ii'oora.  The  iu oora-i^oora  looks  like  a  cow,  but 
one  of  the  white  men  says  it  is  an  antelope.  Killed 
eighty  more  woora-woora  for  food  for  the  niggers. 

June  3 — Saw  a  large  herd  of  gadzooks  this  morning. 
Did  not  shoot  very  well.  With  over  a  hundred  and 
fifty  quartering  shots,  I  only  got  twenty-five.  This, 
however,  is  enough  for  scientific  purposes  and  for  food, 
and  the  man  who  would  shoot  for  any  other  purpose 
is  a  Storer.  The  gadzooks  weighs  about  four  or  five 
hundred  pounds.  Runs  around  in  a  circle  three  or 
four  times  before  it  dies.  Interesting  and  amusing. 
One  of  the  white  men  measuring  the  gadzooks's  horns 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  we  had  horns 
thirty-seven,  thirty-eight,  forty,  and  forty-one  inches  in 
length,  we  had  none  of  thirty-nine  inches.  Started  out 
in  afternoon  with  tape-line  and  rifle  to  repair  the 
omission.  The  sixty-seventh  animal  killed  proved  to 
be  the  one  desired.  It  is  proper  that  the  world  should 
know  that  the  others  gave  up  their  life  for  science. 
Few  have  done  so  much  for  it. 

June  4 — The  camp  is  again  out  of  food.  "Them 
pions  eats  awful."  So  do  my  niggers.  Shot  better  to- 
day. Xinety-seven  kills  with  a  hundred  cartridges, 
mostly  turn-turns.  The  turn-turn  is  about  as  large  as  a 
big  dog,  but  looks  and  smells  more  like  a  goat.  Unlike 
the  gadzooks,  it  stands  on  its  head  when  fatally  shot 
and  about  to  die.  Quite  comical.  When  an  accurate 
observer  like  myself  adds  important  facts  like  these  to 
comparative  zoology  the  benefit  to  the  world  can  not  be 
overestimated. 

June  5 — Half  the  niggers  have  gone  with  my  son. 
who,  not  being  a  faunal  naturalist,  is  just  going  to 
shoot  something.  He  has  chafed  somewhat  under  the 
severe  restrictions  I  have  imposed  upon  his  use  of  the 
gun.  But  I  have  insisted  that  nothing  shall  be  killed 
on  this  trip  except  for  scientific  purposes  and  for  food. 
Xiggers  still  hungry.  Killed  twenty  elephants:  ten  for 
scientific  purposes  and  ten  for  food.  Thought  of  kill- 
ing one  more  for  a  personal  trophy,  but  banished  the 
thought  as  unscientific.  The  white  men  pretty  busy 
fixing  the  animals  up. 

June  6 — Scientific  pursuits  are  arduous  and  exhaust- 
ing. Remained  in  camp  resting.  Xoticed  that  the  men 
had  caught  a  lot  of  rats  and  mice.  Shakespeare  says 
"and  such  small  deer."  Here  is  an  example  of  nature- 
faking  in  its  worst  form.  Rats  and  mice  do  not  belong 
to  the  deer  family,  and  any  man  that  says  they  do  is  a 
liar.  The  latter  all  have  hooves,  the  former  never  have 
them.  They  have  caught  besides  a  lot  of  little  dickey 
birds  of  various  kinds,  chippy  birds,  Thomas  tits  and 
titmouses.  (X.  B. — Xature  fakers  confound  the  tit- 
mouse with  the  little  familiar  four-legged  fur-bearing 
animal,  and  so  make  the  plural  titmice.  The  titmouse 
has  only  two  legs  and  is  feathered.  It  is  not  related 
to  the  mouse,  but  to  the  bird  family.  The  plural  should 
be  titmouses.) 

They  also  have  several  dingbats.  A  curious  charac- 
teristic of  the  dingbat  is  that  it  opens  its  mouth  when 
taking  food.  Repeated  observations  and  measurements 
have  verified  this  extraordinary  fact.  Xotwithstanding 
the  similarity  of  names,  the  dingbat  is  only  distantly, 
if  at  all,  related  to  the  American  brickbat.  The  former 
crepusculates,  reticulates,  and  irridates,  and  may  be 
easily  traced  by  its  slots  and  fumets,  the  latter  does  not 
and  can  not. 

A  great  dance  in  my  honor  was  given  by  my  colored 
friends  tonight.  (X.  B. — To  Proofreader:  Delete  the 
word  "nigger"  wherever  it  occurs  and  substitute  "my 
colored  friends.")  The  songs  were  too  eulogistic  in 
character  to  be  translated  by  a  modest  faunal  naturalist. 
One  interesting  refrain,  however,  ran  through  them  all. 
constituting  the  lief-motif,  chief-motif,  and  all  sub- 
motifs.  In  their  melodious  tongue  this  refrain  was 
"Hyas  tvee  bostonilla  hie  winapie,"  which  by  interpre- 
tation means  "President  of  the  United  States  in 
1913."  F. 

San  Francisco,  October  4,  1910. 


Among  the  papers  read  at  the  fortieth  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  American  Fisheries  Society  in  Xew 
York  last  week  was  one  entitled  "Announcement  of 
Dr.  Nishikawa's  Success  in  Causing  the  Pearl  Oyster 
to  Secrete  Perfect  and  Spherical  Pearls."  This  might 
be  assumed  to  indicate  the  speedy  coming  of  a  time 
when  everybody  will  raise  his  own  pearls  in  a  garden 
or  window  aquarium. 


The  small  island  of  Java  contributes   largely  to  the 
coffee  commerce  of  the  world,  while  its  neighbor  island. 
Sumatra,  raises  what  is  claimed  to  be  the  best  gra 
coffee  grown.     The  Mocha  of  Arabia  is  still 
resented  in  the  trade,  while  the  Porto  Rico  r 
not  yet  widely  sold  in  this  country. 
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WITH  STEVENSON  IN  SAMOA. 


New  Reminiscences  of  the  Novelist's  Life  at  Vailima, 


When  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  first  set  foot  in  Apia 
he  had  in  his  possession  a  letter  of  introduction  to  H. 
J.  Moors,  an  American  merchant  and  planter  who  had 
resided  on  the  island  for  some  years.  From  the  day 
of  the  presentation  of  that  letter  to  the  death  of  the 
novelist  Mr.  Moors  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his  friend- 
ship, the  record  of  which  he  has  now  given  to  the 
world  in  "With  Stevenson  in  Samoa."  The  volume  is 
an  admirable  supplement  to  the  "Vailima  Letters"  and 
the  many  books  which  have  been  written  about  Steven- 
son, for  it  gives  intimate  glimpses  of  the  man  at  close 
quarters  and  throws  not  a  little  light  on  his  somewhat 
mysterious  character. 

As  there  was  but  one  indifferent  hotel  in  Apia.  Mr. 
Moors  invited  Stevenson  and  his  party  to  stay  at  his 
house,  especially  as  the  writer  was  in  poor  health.  Be- 
fore long,  however,  it  was  evident  that  he  had  dis- 
covered a  beneficial  climate 

With  every  passing  day  his  health  improved.  "Ah,"  he 
would  exclaim  to  me,  "island  life  has  charms  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere  3  Half  the  ills  of  mankind  might  be  shaken  off 
without  doctor  or  medicine  by  mere  residence  in  this  lovely 
portion  of  the  world.  How  little  our  friends  in  Europe  know 
of  the  ease  they  might  find  here  in  Samoa.*'" 

Though  he  never  gained  in  weight,  renewed  strength  came 
to  him,  and  he  soon  took  to  horseback  riding,  visiting  distant 
places  of  interest.  It  was  a  pleasant  change  from  lying  on 
his  back,  which  he  informed  me  was  what  he  usually  had  to 
do  in  a  cold  climate.  Then  the  least  change  seemed  to  affect 
him.  and  woe  betide  the  person  who  inadvertently  opened 
the  door  of  his  room  and  let  in  a  destructive  draught !  Now 
he  began  to   feel   young  again. 

Often  during  the  fine  evenings  we  nearly  always  enjoy  in 
Apia,  he  would  sit  on  my  balcony  facing  the  moonlit  sea ; 
and  he  would  relate  in  his  most  engaging  way  some  of  his 
experiences  and  adventures  to  eastward  in  the  Marquesas 
and  Tahiti  groups,  and  then  would  carry  nie  with  him  in  a 
dissertation  on  the  wildly  savage  Gilberts.  I  was  familiar 
with  all  the  different  islands,  and  having  visited  them  much 
earlier  than  he  had,  I  was  able  to  point  out  how  conditions 
had  been  modified  by  the  arrival  of  white  settlers.  Unques- 
tionably Stevenson  had  been  handsomely  treated  wherever  he 
had  penetrated,  and  he  and  his  wife  constantly  referred  to 
their  many  friends,   both  native  and  white. 

At  last  one  day  Stevenson  told  me  he  would  like  to  make 
his  home  .in  Samoa  permanently.  "I  like  this  place  better 
than  any  I  have  seen  in  the  Pacific."  he  said.  He  had  been 
in  Honolulu,  and  liked  it ;  Tahiti  and  the  Marquesas  had 
pleased  him;  but  of  all  places  he  liked  Samoa  the  best. 
"Honolulu's  good — very'  good,"  he  added:  "but  this  seems 
more    savage!" 

I  laughed,  but  understood.  "Then,"  said  I,  "as  you  can't 
live  in  Scotland,  in  France,  or  in  the  States,  and  as  there's 
more  of  the  savage  in  you  than  Honolulu  can  satisfy,  why 
not  pitch  your  camp  near  the  capital  of  Samoa?" 

Beyond  a  little  desultory  conversation  on  the  subject,  he 
said  they  had  not  seriously  discussed  it.  He  promised,  how- 
ever, that  the  matter  should  be  decided  without  much  delay. 
As  soon  as  the  decision  was  reached,  he  hastened  to  inform 
me,  and  we  shook  hands  on  it.  "Barkis  is  willin',"  he  said — 
and  "Barkis"  stood  for  "Fanny." 

He  now  asked  me  to  look  out  for  a  nice  piece  of  property 
that  would  suit  him.  Money  matters  seemed  to  trouble  him. 
however — not  so  much  the  first  cost  of  land,  but  the  cost  of 
the  improvements  that  would  necessarily  have  to  follow. 
Finally,  after  several  fine  properties  had  been  submitted  to 
him  for  inspection,  he  decided  that  the  Vailima  land  was 
the  most  attractive.  At  his  request,  I  negotiated  the  pur- 
chase. There  were  four  hundred  acres,  and  I  paid  $4000. 
And  on  this  land  Vailima  was  afterwards  built. 

Vailima  ! — it  means  "five  waters";  but  with  the  lapse  of 
time  the  configuration  of  the  country'  has  altered,  and  you 
will  only  find  two   streams  running  there  now. 

At  first  the  Stevensons  resided  in  a  little  cottage,  but 
that  was  succeeded  in  due  time  by  the  famous  Villa 
Vailima.  Its  chief  feature  was  a  large  room  that  oc- 
cupied the  whole  of  the  ground  floor,  lined  and  ceiled 
with  varnished  redwood  from  California: 

Dear  me — the  fuss  there  was  in  getting  that  house  built ! 
"If  I  have  nothing  else,"  said  Stevenson,  as  we  sat  in  my 
drawing-room  one  day,  "I  must  have  a  fine  large  room  like 
this  !"'  It  was  a  room  thirty  feet  by  twenty  and  about  twelve 
feet  high.  He  must  also  have  just  such  another  wide  bal- 
cony as  mine.  As  a  preliminary  step,  he  employed  a  local 
carpenter  to  plan  a  house  for  him.  indicating  the  main  essen- 
tials. The  carpenter  made  a  plan ;  it  was  unsatisfactory. 
Then  a  number  of  other  carpenters  were  called  in;  I  was 
appealed  to  :  Stevenson  himself  set  to  work ;  Mrs.  Stevenson 
took  a  hand.  We  all  submitted  at  least  one  design  each  ;  I 
believe  I  submitted  three.  But  out  of  the  whole  lot  not 
one  was  without  blemish  in  his  eyes.  When  he  went  on 
his  visit  to  Sydney,  he  was  still  wrestling  with  the  problem, 
and  when  he  came  back  he  informed  me  that  he  had  con- 
sulted an  architect  in  that  city.  He  produced  a  plan.  "If 
I  haven't  anything  else  to  thank  Sydney  for,"  he  said,  "I've 
got  this  plan!  It  suits  me  exactly — it's  simply  wonderful! — 
you'll  be  delighted  with  it !"  And  he  insisted  on  my  going 
over  it  with   him.   line  by  line,  a  few  hours  after  his  return. 

I  saw  at  once  that  the  drawing  was  done  on  an  exceedingly 
generous  scale.  "How  about  the  expense  ?"  I  asked ;  for  I 
knew  his  means  were  limited. 

"Oh."  he  said,  "I  never  thought  of  that.  It  will  have 
to  be  gone  into,  won't  it  ?  I  wish  you'd  try  to  figure  it  out 
for   me." 

I  started  on  it  one  day.  and  found  it  a  big  job.  Various 
matters  delayed  me,  and  Stevenson  came  to  see  me  several 
times  about  it  before  I  had  concluded  my  calculations.  Ulti- 
mately I  told  him  that  to  build  a  house  on  the  lines  laid 
down  in  this  plan  would  cost  him  something  over  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  For  the  dining-room  was  of  enormous  size, 
and  the  other  rooms  were  proportionately  large ;  and  this 
meant  that  the  whole  thing  was  out  of  proportion  to  his 
pocket,  which  did  not  extend  beyond  seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars. 

So  it  came  about  that  that  famous  plan  was  laid  aside, 
and  the  local  carpenters  were  called  in  once  more.  All  of  us. 
in  fact,  set  to  work  again,  and  at  length  a  plan  was  produced 
wKch  satisfied  S'evenson.  I  believe  he  drew  it  himself,  with 
the  aid  of  his  wife.  I  thought  it  the  most  ungainly  design 
ever  devised.  Among  other  things,  provision  was  made  for 
p    brick   chimney    to   run   up   through   the   house   and   open   on 

ah    floors.     Now   bricks   were   very   scarce  and   consequently 

ry  dear  in  Samoa  at  that  time — I  think  they  were  worth 
al  'Ut  eight  cents  each — and  as  they  would  have  to  be  trans- 
ported from  Apia  up  the  rough  road  to  Vailima,  three  miles 


away,  the  cartage  on  them  would  be  hardly  less  than  the 
actual  cost  of  the  bricks.  There  was  a  long  and  steep  hill  to 
be  negotiated  on  the  way.  In  addition  to  the  bricks,  the  sand 
and  the  cement  would  also  have  to  be  hauled  up  from  the 
beach.  I  concluded  that  the  chimney  itself  would  cost  above 
one  thousand  dollars,  and  I  ventured  to  remark  that  such  a 
luxurv  was  totally  unnecessary  in  a  tropical  climate. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I  don't  know  that  we  will  ever  light  a 
fire,  but  it's  good  to  know  that  if  you  want  to  light  one  you 
have  a  chimney  to  carry  the  smoke  away.  Moors,"  he  added, 
"a  fireplace  makes  a  house  look  home-like." 

This  was  his  justification  for  the  chimney—and  up  it  went. 
It  was  rarely  used,  except  at  the  beginning — and  then  it 
didn't  draw!  I  visited  the  house  often,  and  not  once  did 
I  see  a  fire  in  that  chimney. 

While  still  residing  with  Mr.  Moors,  Stevenson  set 
to  work  writing  a  series  of  letters  for  publication  in 
the  United  States: 

Subsequently  these  letters  were  revised  and  republished 
under  the  title  "In  the  South  Seas."  I  remember  Steven- 
son's telling  me  what  a  "wonderful  fellow"  the  publisher  of 
these  letters,  Mr.  McClure,  was — "one  of  the  most  generous 
and  enterprising  men  I  ever  met.  Just  think  !  He  came  all 
the  way  to  California  to  see  me — which  in  itself  was  a  great 
honor;  and,  without  resort  to  subterfuge,  he  announced  the 
fact  boldly,  saying,  'I  have  traveled  across  the  continent  to 
have  a  talk  with  you  about  your  proposed  trip  to  the  South 
Seas.  I  represent  a  syndicate  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
in  which  short  stories  are  published  simultaneously,  coming 
out  the  same  morning  in  almost  every  city  in  the  Union. 
We  are  on  the  lookout  for  the  very  best  we  can  get,  and 
we  are  always  ready  to  pay  the  highest  price.  Xow,  if  you 
will  write  me  weekly  letters,  describing  your  experiences  in 
the  Pacific,  I  could  have  them  published  all  over  the  land, 
and  a  great  audience  would  enjoy  them.  Can  you  do  this 
work,  and  if  so  what  will  you  ask  for  it?'  'How  many  letters 
do  you  want  ?'  I  asked.  'As  many  as  you  like — say  fifty ; 
that  will  keep  us  going  for  a  year.  Just  interesting  jottings. 
Write  about  whatever  interests  you  most  and  send  it  along. 
Will  you  do  it?'  'Well.  I  don't  know  what  to  ask  for  a  class 
of  work  I  have  never  done  before.  I  am  not  sure  I  can 
please  you,  but  I  am  willing  to  try.  What  do  you  think  would 
be  a  fair  price,  Mr.  McClure?'  'Xame  your  own  terms — I 
am  prepared  to  pay  anything  that  is  reasonable.'  I  set  to 
thinking  about  it ;  and  ultimately,  remembering  that  there 
were  so  many  papers  in  the  syndicate.  I  considered  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  pay  a  pretty  good  price  between  them. 
So  I  said:  T  will  do  it  for  $100  a  letter,  or  $5000  for  the 
fifty  letters,  which  is  making  no  reduction  for  a  quantity.' 
McClure  jumped  up  from  his  chair  and  exclaimed.  'Shake 
hands,  Stevenson  !  I'll  give  you  twice  as  much  ;  I'll  give  you 
$200  for  each  letter  of  from  a  column  to  a  column  and  a 
half  in  length — $10,000  for  the  fifty  letters!  And  if  you  want 
any  of  the  money  now  you  can  have  it!'  Where,"  said 
Stevenson,  "would  you  meet  such  a  charming  man  as  that — 
except    in    fiction  ?" 

But  the  labor  of  writing  those  letters  proved  irk- 
some, and  the  letters  showed  the  strain  under  which 
they  were  penned.  By  Mr.  Moors's  good  offices  the 
contract  was  rescinded  long  before  the  fifty  had  been 
produced.  How  varied  were  Stevenson's  moods  is 
illustrated  in  more  than  one  of  Mr.  Moors's  pages: 

Many  a  day  and  many  a  night  did  Stevenson  spend  with 
me.  Time  and  again,  when  be  felt  played  out  and  written 
out,  when  inertia  or  despondency  seized  him,  he  would  come 
down  to  be  cheered  up.  Sometimes  he  was  pretty  hopeless — 
"all  done  for."  But,  as  a  rule,  it  was  nothing  more  than 
brain  weariness,  and  he  only  required  a  rest  to  put  him  right 
again,  a  change  of  atmosphere  and  surroundings.  After  a 
short  trip  away  he  always  came  back  benefited.  I  fancy 
the  women  folk  were  given  to  coddling  him  too  much  at 
■home,  and  too  much  of  this  is  good  for  neither  man  nor 
beast. 

Though  he  would  come  to  me  full  of  all  sorts  of  troubles, 
he  rarely  uttered  a  word  of  complaint  about  his  bodily  ail- 
ments ;  indeed,  for  a  man  who  suffered  so  much  he  was  one 
of  the  most  resigned  and  uncomplaining  men  I  ever  met.  His 
fortitude  in  this  respect  was  one  of  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  the  man.  But  in  other  matters  he  was  easily 
upset,  and  I  have  seen  him  get  into  a  rage  over  the  most 
trivial  thing.  I  have  likewise  seen  him  engrossed  in  trifling 
subjects;  and  I  have  known  him  to  use  his  best  energies  to 
assist  a  friend  in  some  small  matter  in  which  he  had  little 
or  no   real  concern. 

When  in  a  rage  he  was  a  study.  Once  excite  him,  and  you 
had  another  Stevenson.  I  have  seen  him  in  all  moods.  I 
have  seen  him  sitting  at  my  table,  dangling  his  bony  legs  in 
the  air,  chatting  away  in  the  calmest  manner  possible;  and  I 
have  seen  him,  becoming  suddenly  agitated,  jump  from  that 
table  and  stalk  to  and  fro  across  the  floor  like  some  wild 
forest  animal,  to  which  he  has,  indeed,  been  already  com- 
pared. His  face  would  glow  and  his  eyes  would  flash,  darken- 
ing, lighting,  scintillating,  hypnotizing  you  with  their  brilliance 
and  the  burning  fires  within.  In  calm  they  were  eyes  of 
strange  beauty,  with  an  expression  that  is  almost  beyond  the 
power  of  pen  to  describe.  "Eyes  half  alert,  half  sorrowful," 
said  our  common  friend,  Mr.  Carruthers,  once,  and  I  have 
neither  read  nor  heard  anything  which  seems  to  approach  so 
near  the  mark.  They  carried  in  them  a  strange  mixture  of 
what  seemed  to  be  at  once  the  sorrow  and  joy  of  life,  and 
there  appeared  to  be  a  haunting  sadness  in  their  very  bright- 
ness. 

Sometimes  you  would  catch  him  in  what  was  almost  a 
spiritualistic  trance,  and  I  really  believe  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  the  spiritualistic  in  his  nature.  I  remember  that  he 
used  to  tell  me  some  remarkably  good  ghost  stories — short 
tales  that  would  make  one's  flesh  creep — and  he  declared 
they  were  true,  or  at  least  he  gave  them  the  credit  of  being 
authentic.  Certainly  he  believed  them  himself,  and  no  jest- 
ing remark  of  mine  could  shake  him  in  his  faith.  But  I 
never  heard  him  say  that  he  had  seen  a  ghost.  Once  he 
informed  me  that  in  certain  parts  of  France  the  people  be- 
lieved there  were  spirits,  or  "spirit  animals."  which  accom- 
panied them  in  their  walks.  For  instance,  some  who  dwelt 
in  those  parts  believed  that  just  behind  them,  or  at  their  side. 
there  trotted  along  "spirit  wolves"  :  others  were  attended  by 
"spirit  dogs."  and  so  convinced  were  they  of  it  that  they 
fancied  they  actually  heard  the  supernatural  footfalls,  and 
they  would  cautiously  and  fearfully  glance  behind  them,  as 
if   expecting  to   see  something  tangible  and  animated. 

\\  hile  he  can  not  remember  having  discussed  the 
Bible  seriously  with  the  novelist,  Mr.  Moors  is  con- 
vinced that  although  Stevenson  was  always  reverent 
where  matters  of  religion  were  concerned  he  was  not 
a  religious  man.  He  believes  that  the  interest  he  took 
in  his  famous  Sunday-school  was  more  psychological 
than  spiritual : 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  mother's  arrival  in  Samoa  I  think 
Stevenson's  attendance  at  church  was  very  casual ;  but  after 
she  came  he  was  a  most  regular  attendant.  He  frankly  told 
me  that  he  went  principally  to  please  her.     His  mother  was, 


indeed,  a  great  church-goer,  which  could  not  be  said  of  his 
wife,  nor  Mrs.  Strong,  his  wife's  daughter.  The  family  as  a 
whole  was  not  a  "religious"  family.  There  was  not  that  odoi 
of  sanctity  about  the  Vailima  home  that  many  have  sought  tc 
invest  it  with  ;  far  from  it.  I  believe  that  during  his  mother*! 
first  period  of  residence  with  him,  Stevenson  used  to  have 
prayers  at  eight  o'clock  every  morning,  the  whole  household 
being  present ;  and  to  suit  the  character  of  the  gathering 
there  was  a  judicious  mixture  of  the  English  and  the  Samoan 
languages.  Gradually,  however,  the  practice  was  abandoned 
being  reserved  for  Sunday  evenings  only.  After  this  changt 
had  taken  place,  Stevenson  wrote  in  a  letter  to  George  Mere- 
dith :  "We  have  prayers  on  Sunday  night — I  am  a  perfect 
pariah  in  the  island  not  to  have  them  oftener.  but  the  spirit 
is  unwilling  and  the  flesh  proud,  and  I  can't  go  it  more.1" 
This  word  "pariah"  he  also  applied  to  himself  on  another 
occasion.  He  had  taken  part  in  a  paper  chase  on  the  Vailima 
plantation  on  a  Sunday.  "I  am  now  a  pariah  among  the  Eng- 
lish," he  wrote;  "I  must  not  go  again;  it  gives  so  much 
unnecessary   tribulation   to   poor   people." 

One  night  we  talked  about  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death 
of  heaven  and  hell.  I  said  I  did  not  believe  in  hell  at  all 
"Neither  do  I."  said  Stevenson  ;  "not  in  a  lake  of  fire,  any- 
way, nor  in  a  remorseless,  unappeasable  God."  He  certainly 
had  not  that  blind  faith  of  a  little  child  which  some  preachers 
say  must  precede  an  entrance  into  the  realms  of  bliss.  It 
made  him  angry  to  think  that  there  could  be  some  men  in 
these  days  of  enlightenment  ready  to  preach  such  a  doctrine 
as  a  hell  of  fire  and  brimstone.  "How  is  it,"  he  asked,  "that 
men  only  believe  in  God  when  they  are  in  trouble?" 

Among  the  many  passages  devoted  to  the  personal 
traits  of  the  novelist  the  following  are  of  unusual 
interest: 

Stevenson  rose  as  a  rule  at  six  o'clock,  though  he  was  up. 
often  enough,  as  early  as  four,  writing  by  lamplight.  He 
wrote  at  all  hours,  and  at  all  times.  Oftentimes  he  would 
come  downtown  on  "Jack"  and  tell  me  he  had  got  "stuck" 
in  some  passage  of  a  story  and  was  out  in  search  of 
inspiration.  "The  orange  is  squeezed  out,"  he  would  say-  He 
used  generally  to  wear  a  little  white  yachting  cap  worth  about 
twenty-five  cents.  As  he  was  very  thin  and  boyish  in  appear- 
ance, the  cap  suited  him.  I  never  saw  him  in  a  stiff  shirt, 
a  stand-up  collar  in  my  life.  Up  at  Vailima  they  all  went 
about  in  their  bare  feet,  except  when  expecting  guests,  and 
generally  looked  about  half  dressed.  When  Stevenson  came 
into  Apia  he  still  looked  only  half  dressed.  He  always  came 
down  with  a  soft  shirt  on  and  generally  white  flannel  trousers, 
sometimes  with  a  red  sash  tied  round  the  waist.  He  was  very 
careless  about  his  personal  adornment,  just  "a  man  of  shirt 
sleeves" :  and  his  clothes  invariably  had  the  appearance  of 
being  a  misfit,  because  of  his  extremely  light  frame. 

A  fine  judge  of  cookery'.  Stevenson  was  especially  careful 
about  his  soups.  A  native  boy  named  Ta'alolo,  who  was  an 
especial  favorite  with  Mrs.  Strong,  was  installed  as  cook  to 
the  household.  He  gave  every  satisfaction  once  he  had  been 
broken  in.  and  I  believe  he  showed  a  particular  aptitude  in 
the  soup  line.  Ta'alolo  was  instrumental  in  securing  appoint- 
ments there  for  some  of  his  friends,  most  of  them  Catholics, 
and  included  in  the  number  was  Sosimo.  to  whom  some  inter- 
esting references   may  be  found  in   the  "Vailima   Letters.' 

Stevenson's  library  was  a  long  room,  containing.  I  should 
say.  not  more  than  five  hundred  volumes.  I  think  there  were 
a  couple  of  book  cases,  but  for  the  most  part  the  books  were 
arranged  on  plain  shelves.  I  remember  that  there  were  many 
bound  volumes  of  Longman's,  Blackwood's,  and  other  maga- 
zines there,  many  of  them  no  doubt  containing  contributions 
from  his  pen.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  he 
never  brought  his  entire  library  to  Samoa.  A  good  many 
of  his  books  dealt  with  Scottish  history  and  folklore  and 
these  he  had  studied  from  cover  to  cover. 

He  W3S  a  great  cigarette  smoker,  as  all  the  world  knows. 
The  whole  family — I  except  Stevenson's  mother — worshiped 
at  the  shrine  of  "My  Lady  Xicotine."  They  used  to  con- 
sume an  enormous  amount  of  cigarettes.  "Three  Castles" 
and  "Capstan"  were  the  favorite  brands. 

Sensitive  as  he  was  to  criticism,  Stevenson  could  not 
allow  a  certain  pride  in  his  authorship  from  showing) 
itself  now  and  then.  He  was  particularly  delighted 
when  a  critic  who  had  been  adverse  for  many  years 
came  over  to  his  side.  But  one  attempt  he  made 
to  trade  upon  his  fame  met  with  a  disastrous  result. 
A  new  consul  had  come  to  Apia,  one  Colonel  de 
Coetlogon : 

One  Sunday  morning,  while  Stevenson  and  myself,  barefoot 
and  in  pajamas,  were  discussing  the  various  local  celebrities, 
my  friend  suddenly  jumped  up  and  announced  that  he  had 
neglected  a  bounden  duty.  Here  he  had  been  in  Apia  for 
some  considerable  time  and  had  not  yet  called  on  Her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty's  representative !  Every-  Britisher  of  mark 
should  attend  to  such  a  duty  at  the  earliest  possible  moment! 
I  must  introduce  him  without  one  moment's  further  delay! 
"Come  along.  Moors,"  said  he,  "let's  get  it  off  our  mind  !" 

I  informed  him  that  Colonel  de  Coetlogon  was  himself  a 
new  man  in  the  place — he  had  been  in  Apia  but  a  little  while ' 
— and  I  had  not  yet  met  him.  People  who  had  met  him  had  < 
mostly  declared  him  to  be  an  exclusive,  crusty  old  fellow, 
full  of  pomposity.  I  was  therefore  very'  loth  to  go  until  the 
new  arrival  had  simmered  down  somewhat.  It  was  rumored 
that  he  had  been  for  years  governor  of  some  great  jail  in 
Britain,  and  people  remarked  that  he  treated  many  of  his 
callers  as  ticket -of -leave  men  who  had  come  in  to  report 
themselves. 

But  Stevenson,  feeling  very  sure  of  his  powers  to  charm 
this  Gorgon,  would  take  no  warning,  but  shouted  gayly,  "Come 
on.  Moors !  I'll  attend  to  this  case — he'll  welcome  us  all 
right."  I  pointed  out  his  attire  and  his  lack  of  shoes;  and, 
with  a  sigh,  he  compromised  so  far  as  to  put  on  a  clean  shirt 
and  a  pair  of  trousers  and  shoes,  but  my  best  efforts  would 
not  induce  him  to  wear  a  coat.  In  the  rig  he  wore,  and  under 
his  little  yachting  cap,  he  positively  looked  no  more  than 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  of  age.  He  bubbled  with 
thusiasm  over  everything  new  and  strange  that  came  within 
his  view  as  we  passed  along  the  road  to  Matautu.  where  De 
Coetlogon  lived.  From  the  beginning  I  doubted  if  we  would 
receive  anything  like  an  effusive  welcome,  and  I  took  care  to 
impart  my  fears  to  my  friend;  but  he  only  laughed.  Particu- 
larly did  I  point  out  that  this  was  Sunday,  and  that  we 
should  choose  another  day  for  our  visit.     He  still  laughed. 

With  pride  and  joy  he  threw  open  the  consular  gate  and 
strode  manfully  across  the  lawn,  I  following  close  behind. 
A  tall,  soldierly  person,  with  white  mustachios  and  close- 
cropped  hair,  was  sitting  peacefully  on  the  veranda.  He  made 
no  attempt  to  rise  and  welcome  us ;  a  whisky  and  soda  had 
just  then  his  rapt  attention.  We  ascended  the  steps ;  the 
statue  in  the  chair  merely  regarded  us;  we  might  as  well 
have  been  a  couple  of  distressed  prisoners  coming  to  pray 
for  some  amelioration. 

Stevenson  would  have  embraced  this  cold  representative 
of  his  country's  greatness,  but  the  chill  restrained  hira. 
"Good-morning,  sir." 

A  grunt.     "Well,  what  do  you  want?" 

"My  name  is  Stevenson.  I  am  well  known  in  Britain  by 
my  works — in  fact.  I  am  a  novelist.     This  is  Mr.  Moors." 

"Well,  what  do  you  want?" 
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No  friendly  hand  was  stretched  out  to  greet  us  ;  we  noted 
a  face  as  hard  as  stone,  as  uncompromising  and  as  unsympa- 
thetic as  a  brick  wall.  Stevenson  stood  there  as  one  petrified  ; 
I  was  quite  appalled.  My  friend  had  not  counted  on  such  a 
start;  there  was  no  seam  or  crevice  in  which  he  might 
momentarily  locate  to  reconnoitre  before  he  should  attack 
again.  The  consul's  brow  was  sad  to  look  upon  ;  he  had  not 
even  risen  civilly  to  hear  us. 

"We  have   come,  sir,  to  pay  our  respects." 
"If   you    have   any   business    and    desire    to    see    me,    I    will 
listen  to  you  on  week  days  and  in  my  office  at  the  proper 
time.     Good-morning." 

Stevenson  quite  lost  the  power  of  speech,  and  looked 
appealingly  at  me.  I  can  not  remember  exactly  what  I  said, 
but  I  know  that  I  endeavored  to  depict  to  the  consul  the 
worth  and  honesty  of  my  companion. 

In  return  came  this  :  "I  don't  care  who  you  are — either 
of  you !  If  you  have  any  business  at  this  consulate,  come 
and  state  it  at  the  proper  time." 

Without  more  than  a  profound  bow,   Stevenson  turned  and 

made  his  way  out  into  the  road  again,  I  having  preceded  him. 

"By  heavens.  Moors,  you  were  right !     What  a  beast !     What 

i  a  damned — well,  I  suppose  he  has  a  right  to  choose  his  own 

■  Sunday  morning  company.     I  had  thought  that  I  was  one  of 

!  the    foremost    men    of    letters    of    the    day,    but    this    fellow 

j  differs.     What  a  situation  for  a  man  of  my  supposed  eminence 

to  find  himself  in!     People  will  differ  in  their  opinions,  won't 

J  they?"     And  he  burst  out  into  a  merry  laugh. 

Mr.  Moors  closes  his  attractive  little  volume  with 
i  an  appeal.  Stevenson's  grave  on  Vaea  is  neglected. 
It  is  true  the  German  governor  has  had  a  pathway 
:  cleared  to  the  mountain  top,  but  a  good  road  is  needed, 
and  Mr.  Moors  thinks  the  time  has  come  when  that 
and  a  suitable  monument  ought  to  be  provided  by  the 
admirers  of  the  novelist. 

With  Stevenson  in  Samoa.  By  H.  J.  Moors. 
Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.;  $1.20  net. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  Rajah  Kishen  Kumar  of  Bilari,  one  of  the 
i  native  rulers  of  India,  recently  forwarded  his  sub- 
scription to  the  fresh-air  fund  in  aid  of  the  children 
of  London's  slums. 

Lord  Rayleigh  is  noted  among  British  peers  for 
having  introduced  a  cooperative  and  profit-sharing  plan 
among  the  laborers  on  his  farms  at  Terling.  Last  year 
he  divided  more  than  $3000  as  dividends  among  his 
men. 

Post  Wheeler,  the  novelist  and  secretary  of  the 
American  embassy  at  St.  Petersburg,  came  all  the  way 
from  Russia  to  Minnesota  to  be  operated  upon  for 
appendicitis.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  for- 
merly Hallie  Erminie  Rives.  The  operation  was  suc- 
cessful. 

Justice  Harlan  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
made  the  suggestion  to  President  Harrison  that  led 
to  the  appointment  of  William  H.  Taft  to  the  bench 
of  the  United  States  circuit  court  in  1892.  Should 
Justice  Harlan  be  given  the  chief  justiceship,  it  would 
be  in  the  nature  of  crowning  his  long  period  of  con- 
spicuous service  in  the  court  with  an  honor  that  could 
'be  only  temporary.     He  is  seventy-seven  years  old. 

Queen  Dowager  Margherita  of  Italy  had  allowed 
her  priceless  collection  of  laces  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
Brussels  exposition,  and  it  was  feared  that  they  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  fire,  but  they  were  saved  and 
have  been  returned.  The  queen  dowager  has  endowed 
a  lace  factory  at  Venice,  conducted  for  the  purpose 
of  perpetuating  the  art  of  Venetian  lace-making,  and 
her  loan  collection  included  some  patterns  of  exceeding 
rarity. 

Vivian  M.  Lewis,  who  has  been  nominated  for  gov- 
ernor by  the  Republicans  of  New  Jersey,  was  born  in 
Paterson  in  1869,  and  is  thirteen  years  younger  than 
Dr.  Wilson,  the  head  of  Princeton  University  and  his 
Democratic  opponent,  and  the  youngest  state  commis- 
sioner of  banking  that  has  ever  held  that  office.  He 
>vas  educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native  city  and  then 
mtered  newspaper  work.  Later  he  studied  law  and 
ichieved  success  early  in  his  practice. 

Miss   Olive   Milns  is  a   young   English   woman,   the 
laughter  of  a  British  army  officer  who  was  killed  at  the 
>attle  of  Spion  Kop  in  the  late  Boer  War.     She  came 
lo  New  York  ten  years  ago  without  any  business  train- 
ing or  experience,  her  capital  consisting  of  letters  of 
i  ntroduction  from  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Lady  Vic- 
I  oria  Campbell — relatives  of  hers  by  marriage — and  a 
letermination  to  succeed.     The  letters  she  buried  in  the 
lOttom  of  her  trunk,  because  she  wanted  to  win  through 
nerit  rather  than  birth.     The  determination  she  placed 
In  active  operation   at  once.     She  is  now  one  of  the 
lest-known    advertising    managers    in    Greater    New 
(•  fork. 

Prince  Radolin,  who  is  retiring,  much  against  his 
f  vill,  from  the  German  embassy  in  Paris,  has  a  good 

nemory  for  faces  (remarks  the  London  Chronicle). 
■Vhen   M.   Vessitch,   the   present   Servian   minister   in 

'aris,  made  his  first  appearance   at  a   Foreign   Office 

eception  after  his  appointment,  Prince  Radolin 
;    astened   to   welcome   him.     "Do   you   know   the   new 

, muster?"  one  of  his  colleagues  asked  the  prince  later 

■  l  the  evening.     "Very  well,"  was  the  reply,  "although 

■  have  not  seen  him  for  over  twenty  years.  He  used 
3  sweep  the  street  outside  my  door  every  morning 
•hen  I  was  attached  to  our  legation  at  Belgrade."  In 
lose  days,  M.  Vessitch  wrote  for  a  paper  strongly 
pposed  to  the  government  of  the  day,  and  was  given 
time"  for  one  of  his  articles.  During  his  sentence  he 
■as  employed  on  road-sweeping,  and  thus  made  the 
cquaintance  of  his  future  colleague. 


DOGS  AND  A  DUCHESS. 


Country-House  Pleasures  for  London's  Week-Enders. 


Theoretically,  London  is  "empty."  Country  life  has 
for  several  weeks  claimed  the  leaders  of  society  and 
the  makers  of  legislation.  But,  unlike  Major  Penden- 
nis,  there  are  many  in  the  case  of  Glowry,  the  Scottish 
surgeon,  who  hated  the  major  for  having  so  many 
invitations  to  little  dinners  here  and  there  and  to  house- 
parties  everywhere  else.  Yet  the  Glowries  are  not 
without  their  resources.  If  they  know  the  ropes,  this 
"season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness"  turns  their 
thoughts  in  the  direction  of  Oatlands  Park,  an  ideal 
retreat  within  an  hour's  run  of  town,  where  the  charms 
of  country-house  life  may  be  enjoyed  by  all  who  can 
afford  the  luxury  of  assuming  the  role  of  paying-guests. 

Oatlands  Park  is  in  Surrey.  It  comprises  an  old  and 
stately  mansion  now  utilized  as  a  semi-private  society 
hotel,  and  richly  wooded  grounds  extending  to  some 
fifty  acres.  Few  spots  in  England  can  boast  so  many 
associations.  There  some  of  the  most  illustrious  per- 
sons of  the  royal  house  of  England  have  had  a  home; 
there  the  most  notable  of  the  ladies  who  have  borne 
the  title  of  the  Duchess  of  York  nursed  the  sombre 
thought  of  a  blighted  life ;  there  the  Princess  Charlotte 
spent  that  honeymoon  which  was  by  so  short  a  span 
removed  from  the  tomb ;  there  may  yet  be  seen  the  most 
wonderful  grotto  in  England;  there  is  still  preserved 
the  most  picturesque  dogs'  cemetery  known  to  the  his- 
tory of  canine  sepulture;  and  there  men  whose  names 
are  written  high  on  the  scroll  of  literary  fame  have 
committed  to  paper  some  of  their  most  deathless  work. 

First  among  the  royal  owners  of  Oatlands  was  Henry 
VIII.  To  him  succeeded  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  who 
kept  court  here  many  a  time  and  shot  the  crossbow 
among  its  bosky  glades.  The  queen  of  Charles  I  fol- 
lowed, and  then  came  Anne  of  Denmark,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  and,  lastly,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  second 
son  of  George  III.  Both  the  dukes  are  still  linked  with 
the  visible  history  of  the  place.  Time  was  when  a 
royal  palace  of  goodly  area  was  embowered  amid  these 
lusty  trees.  It  has  vanished,  even  to  the  last  stone, 
and  even  of  the  building  first  inhabited  by  the  Duke  of 
York  nothing  remains,  a  fire  having  swept  it  away  a 
few  years  after  the  property  came  into  his  possession. 
But  a  part  of  the  mansion  he  built  in  its  place  still  sur- 
vives at  the  rear  of  the  present  structure,  and  there 
may  be  seen  and  dwelt  in  the  rooms  occupied  by  the 
Princess  Charlotte. 

For  all  the  changes  which  have  taken  place,  it  is  yet 
true  that  most  of  the  figures  who  loom  large  in  the 
court  history  of  George  IV  have  slept  under  this  roof 
and  disported  themselves  on  these  lawns.  Of  course 
the  king's  brother,  Thackeray's  "big,  burly,  loud,  jolly, 
cursing,  courageous"  Duke  of  York,  was  often  here. 
But,  though  owner  of  Oatlands,  he  seems,  when  his 
affection  for  the  duchess  cooled,  to  have  used  the  place 
merely  and  mainly  as  Londoners  use  it  today,  as  a 
week-end  resort.  All  that  even  Sir  Walter  Scott  could 
say,  despite  that  purblind  loyalty  which  made  him  so 
valiant  a  champion  of  the  worthless  regent,  was  that 
the  Duke  of  York  lived  with  his  duchess  "on  terms  of 
decency,  but  not  of  affection."  He  is  not  a  very  clearly 
defined  figure  on  the  page  of  history,  that  same  Duke 
of  York,  yet  there  is  one  story  told  of  him  which  leaves 
a  pleasant  memory.  Mounting  his  horse  one  morning 
at  the  door  of  Oatlands,  he  saw  a  poorly  clad  woman 
slowly  wending  her  way  down  the  avenue.  "Who  is 
that?"  he  demanded  of  a  servant  near  by.  "Nobody, 
your  royal  highness,  but  a  soldier's  wife  a-begging." 
"And  pray,  sir,"  rejoined  the  duke,  "what  is  your  mis- 
tress?" 

Other  Georgian  notables  who  were  guests  at  Oat- 
lands included  Beau  Brummel,  Charles  Greville,  and, 
now  and  then,  the  foppish  brother  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
The  "first  gentleman  of  Europe"  had  no  special  liking 
for  his  sister-in-law,  nor  had  she  for  him.  But  though 
the  regent  was  not  fond  of  the  mistress  of  Oatlands, 
the  grotto  in  her  grounds,  which  was  erected  by  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  at  a  cost  of  forty  thousand  pounds, 
appealed  to  his  pinchbeck  taste  with  irresistible  force. 
One  of  the  chambers  in  that  grotto  was  once  put  by 
the  regent  to  a  notable  use.  Here,  in  the  apartment 
now  known  as  the  duchess's  boudoir,  he  gave  a  lavish 
supper  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  other  princely  warriors,  after  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, and  in  celebration  of  that  memorable  victory.  In 
its  present  carpetless  and  rather  earthy  condition,  this 
unique  chamber  hardly  rises  to  the  reputation  which  its 
primary  cost  creates  in  the  mind ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  what  a  transformation  it  might  undergo  were 
it  placed  for  a  few  hours  in  the  hands  of  an  upholsterer 
with  artistic  tastes. 

Few  who  visit  the  grotto  today  will  be  able  to  credit 
the  assertion  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  squandered 
forty  thousand  pounds  on  the  structure,  even  though  it 
did  give  occupation  to  three  builders  for  twenty  years. 
There  are,  however,  more  apartments  in  this  amorphous 
building  than  a  casual  inspection  would  lead  one  to 
imagine.  Beneath  the  apartment  in  which  the  regent 
gave  his  Waterloo  supper  is  a  chamber  known  as  the 
Duchess  of  York's  bathroom,  where  the  duchess  was 
wont  to  superintend  the  ablutions  of  those  dogs  who 
lie  so  quietly  now  in  the  graveyard  outside.  A  winding 
passage  leads  from  one  corner  of  the  bathroom  to  the 
gaming  saloon,  where  the  visitor  stumbles  across  the 
one  association  of  the  Duke  of  York  with  the  grotto. 
It  is  not  an  association  to  his  honor.     In  this  hidden 


chamber,  where  the  light  of  the  outer  world  struggles 
vainly  with  the  inner  darkness,  and  where  the  perfumes 
of  flowers  and  the  songs  of  birds  do  not  penetrate,  the 
Duke  of  York  squandered  his  inheritance  on  the  gam- 
bler's table.  A  few  yards  away  there  is  a  cave-like 
chamber  such  as  might  be  the  abode  of  genii  able  to 
restore  the  lost  gold  for  the  recompense  of  a  human 
soul.  As  the  visitor  reaches  this  limit  of  his  quest,  he 
realizes  that  no  artist  in  weird  sensations  could  have 
devised  a  more  fitting  climax. 

\  et  it  is  the  presence  of  the  Duchess  of  York  and 
her  dumb  companions  which  most  dominates  this  peace- 
ful grotto  now.  She,  poor  soul,  has  been  dead  these 
eighty  years,  and  her  dogs,  too,  sleep  on  beneath  the  tiny 
tombstones  which  stud  the  grass  around  the  grotto.  A 
native  of  another  land — the  duchess  was  born  Princess 
Royal  of  Prussia — mated  to  a  husband  whose  intrigue 
with  a  mistress  was  the  talk  of  the  town  and  the  burden 
of  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons;  condemned  to  pass 
countless  solitary  hours  in  her  Surrey  home;  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  she  should  turn  for  consolation 
elsewhere.  And,  in  that  event,  what  wiser  choice  could 
she  have  made  for  companionship  than  that  of 

The  poor  dog,  in  life  the  firmest  friend, 

The   first  to   welcome,   foremost  to   defend. 

Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master's  own, 

Who    labors,   fights,   lives,   and   breathes   for   him    alone? 

Such  was  her  choice,  and  Beau  Brummel  and  her 
other  friends  knew  that  the  present  of  a  dog  was  the 
surest  way  to  that  lonely  woman's  heart.  And  as  those 
faithful  companions  of  the  solitary  woman  passed  away 
one  by  one  they  were  honored  with  burial  and  head- 
stone in  that  sheltered  little  dell  which  dips  down  behind 
the  Oatlands  grotto. 

Years  nearer  our  own  time  have  added  yet  other 
associations  to  the  attractions  of  Oatlands.  Here  Mot- 
ley lived  for  a  time  and  labored  on  his  "Dutch  Repub- 
lic," and  here  Zola  found  a  sure  hiding-place  when 
France  was  in  hue  and  cry  after  the  writer  of  "J'ac- 
cuse."  Motley  has  not  recorded  his  opinion  of  the 
Oatlands  grotto  and  dogs'  cemetery,  but  Zola  has.  The 
grotto  had  no  appeal  for  him,  but  he  often  found  his 
way  to  the  little  cemetery  at  its  side.  It  reminded  him 
of  the  green  islet  in  the  Seine  at  Medan,  where  he 
buried  his  own  dumb  companions,  and  of  the  faithful 
dog  who  had  pined  and  died  because  he  heard  his 
master's  footsteps  no  more.  Piccadilly.  . 

London,  September  24,  1910. 


Automobile  owners  everywhere  (observes  the  New 
York  Evening  Post)  will  read  with  interest  the  news 
that  a  certain  company  which  manufactures  automobile 
parts  and  accessories  has  made  net  profits  of  300  per 
cent  a  year  for  the  last  three  years.  They  have  known 
that  the  rubber  tires  they  are  compelled  to  buy  show 
an  enormous  profit,  and  they  feel  sure  that  cars  which 
now  sell  for  $4500  or  $5000  and  cost  the  makers  only 
$1800  when  they  leave  the  factory,  could  be  retailed  for 
$3000  to  the  advantage  of  purchaser  and  seller,  if  the 
big  agents'  profits  were  cut  down  and  less  money  spent 
on  costly  buildings.  Gradually  there  will  be  a  read- 
justment in  the  automobile  world,  which  has  had  a 
tremendous  inflation  similar  to  that  which  went  on 
among  bicycle-makers  when  the  bicycle  craze  was  at  its 
height.  Low-priced  cars  are  certain  of  a  steady  mar- 
ket, for  the  automobile  has  come  to  stay;  but  the 
higher-priced  cars  have  not  quite  so  plain  sailing  before 
them,  if  one  may  judge  by  certain  signs  of  the  times. 


One  member  of  the  retinue  of  the  Sultan  of  Sulu 
is  Salip  Maydano,  a  youth  of  twenty.  He  comes  from 
one  of  the  wildest  of  the  Sulu  Islands,  where  he  was 
a  bandit — an  "out-and-out  outlaw,"  as  the  Sultan's  in- 
terpreter picturesquely  phrased  it.  He  was  caught 
only  three  months  ago.  up  to  which  time  he  had  never 
seen  a  civilized  community  nor  worn  a  civilized  gar- 
ment. But  the  other  day,  clothed  in  the  ordinary 
hand-me-downs  of  the  West,  he  stood  beside  his  master 
on  the  top  of  a  tall  tower  in  the  midst  of  New  York 
and  was  inspired.  The  clothes  and  the  view  together 
affected  him,  and  he  was  moved  to  declare  that  after 
what  he  had  seen  in  New  York  he  never  wanted  to 
do  wrong  again.  His  one  thought  now  is  to  go  back 
home  and  civilize  his  people. 


Entering  battle  practice  within  three  months  after 
they  went  into  commission,  the  American  "dread- 
noughts," Delaware  and  North  Dakota,  probably  have 
made  the  best  records  of  any  of  the  sixteen  battleships 
which  took  part  in  the  annual  manoeuvres  just  com- 
pleted on  the  southern  drill  grounds.  The  Delaware 
is  likely  to  be  awarded  the  trophy,  with  the  North 
Dakota  ranking  not  lower  than  third.  The  Idaho  is 
regarded  as  a  strong  candidate  for  second  honors.  The 
South  Carolina  and  the  Minnesota  are  expected  to  win 
fourth  and  fifth  places  respectively. 

New  York  City  does  not  like  its  elevated  car  tracks, 
and  representative  citizens  say  that  if  they  were  not 
now  in  existence  few  would  favor  their  construction. 
But  traffic  conditions  are  deplorable  and  there  seems 
no  way  to  turn  except  to  further  enlargement  of  the 
overhead  service.  It  is  now  agreed  by  the  Inter- 
borough  Rapid  Transit  Company  to  expend  thirty  mil- 
lions in  new  lines  and  improvements.  This  would 
be  undertaken  were  there  any  probability  that  the  v. 
would  be  undone  in  the  near  future. 
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AN  INVASION. 


A  Tale  of  the  San  Francisco  Fire. 


There  were  some  who  hinted  that  the  Schultz  family 
had  lived  long  enough  on  Telegraph  Hill  to  speak 
English  with  a  brogue,  but  to  the  world  at  large  their 
only  concession  to  environment  was  a  goat,  and  a 
German  family  with  an  Irish  accent  seemed  quite  as 
probable  as  a  goat  named  Elsa.  But  even  barring  the 
accent  and  the  goat,  their  sojourn  on  the  hill  had  tem- 
pered Teutonic  thrift  with  a  measure  of  Celtic  incon- 
sequence, and  circumstance,  prodding  for  weak  spots, 
finally  uncovered  this  acquired  tendency. 

It  all  came  about  in  this  wise,  beginning  with  a  cer- 
tain memorable  April  morning  when  the  Xicolos  had 
been  violently  reminded  of  daybreak  and  their  uncon- 
fessed  sins  by  the  sudden  exuberance  of  nature.  They 
had  prayed  first,  talked  volubly  on  the  street-corner  as 
the  city  glowed  red,  and  finally  fortified  their  courage 
with  dribbles  of  thin  wine  from  the  family  demijohn. 
This  on  the  first  day. 

The  second  night  found  their  wine  gone,  their  cour- 
age going,  their  small  stock  of  prayers  exhausted,  and 
the  fire  everywhere;  and  not  until  Borlini  deserted  his 
wineshop  did  Tony  Xicolo  rouse  sufficiently  to  take 
an  interest  in  anything  but  his  fear.  Then,  as  the 
militiamen  emptied  the  casks  down  hill,  Tony  stood, 
lost  in  the  shadows,  scooping  up  the  crimson  fluid  by 
the  hatful. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Schultz  family  on  the  following 
morning  came  upon  Sirs.  Xicolo.  struggling  into  safety 
down  the  north  side  of  the  hill  with  an  inanimate  hus- 
band, a  scratching  cat,  two  mocking-birds,  a  parrot,  a 
string  of  pictures  of  the  saints,  kitchen  utensils,  and  the 
indispensable  demijohn. 

In  the  shadow  of  the  Schultz  doorway,  the  insecurity 
of  her  pack  threatened  disaster  to  either  the  expres- 
sionless saints  or  her  dangling  husband,  so  with  ad- 
mirable discretion  she  sent  her  better  half  rolling 
down  hill.  This  was  the  pivotal  point  in  the  under- 
mining of  the  Schultz  family.  They  carried  Xicolo 
into  the  house,  bound  up  a  gash  in  his  forehead,  and, 
leaving  him  alone  with  his  wife,  went  out  to  view  the 
smoking  shell  of  a  town,  gather  provisions,  and  inci- 
dentally relieve  the  tension  of  three  days  of  threatened 
oalamity. 

Returning,  they  found  Xicolo  stretched  in  stupefied 
content  on  their  best  enameled  bed.  Mrs.  Xicolo  tacking 
up  the  saints,  the  cat  dragging  the  remnants  of  the 
last  hasty  meal  over  the  hall  carpet,  the  parrot  and 
mocking-birds  vieing  as  to  sound  values,  and  the  demi- 
john occupying  a  prominent  place  in  the  reorganized 
scheme.  Either  the  havoc  of  the  past  days  had  reduced 
resentment  to  a  low  ebb,  or  heightened  a  humanitarian 
instinct.  At  all  events  the  Schultzs  ignored  the 
Xicolos'  strenuous  occupation,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  opposition  would  have  succeeded. 

Having  disposed  of  her  religious  pictures,  the  sig- 
nora  began  to  broaden  her  activities.  She  built  up  an 
admirable  stove  of  coal-oil  tins  and  scraps  of  junk  in 
the  backyard,  milked  the  goat,  wrung  the  necks  of  two 
chickens,  and,  putting  her  lean  arm  through  a  neigh- 
bor's fence,  gathered  enough  lettuce  for  a  salad.  And 
when  the  sun  set  upon  the  smoldering  ashes  of  the 
third  and  last  day  of  the  city's  undoing,  she  served  the 
Schultz  family  with  a  creditable  meal.  To  be  sure,  it 
was  their  chickens  she  killed,  and  their  goat  that  she 
milked,  but  the  salad  gave  a  hint  of  resource  which 
might  serve  an  occasion,  and  being  themselves  some- 
what spent,  they  were  ready  to  look  only  for  encourag- 
ing signs. 

The  first  week  was  busy  enough  to  round  out  any 
angles.  When  Mrs.  Xicolo  was  not  dragging  charred 
firewood  from  the  adjacent  ruins,  she  was  keeping  an 
obstinate  place  in  the  .bread-line,  making  her  wants 
known  in  voluble  if  uncertain  English.  And,  even  if 
the  cat,  the  parrot,  and  two  mocking-birds  were  not 
an  unmitigated  joy.  Frau  Schultz  bore  up.  As  for 
Tony — he  was  a  negative  quantity.  Every  morning  he 
dragged  down  the  hill,  and,  seating  himself  under  a 
solitary  palm  that  had  strayed  into  uncongenial  quar- 
ters, he  alternately  sniffed  the  charred  atmosphere  and 
dozed  till  nightfall. 

The  second  week  brought  Tony's  awakening,  the 
signora's  confirmed  content,  and  the  beginning  of  a 
misgiving  on  the  part  of  the  Schultz  family.  Mrs. 
Xicolo  still  continued  to  serve  up  the  Schultz  chickens 
and  the  neighbor's  lettuce,  gather  lumber,  milk  the 
goat,  and  otherwise  press  her  hostess  hard  for  first 
place.  But,  as  if  all  this  did  not  breed  a  sufficient 
sense  of  proprietorship,  she  entertained  hordes  of  her 
less  fortunate  friends  on  the  front  doorstep,  filled  the 
yard  with  brilliant  remnants  of  their  neglected  wash- 
ing, and  even  changed  the  goat's  name  from  Elsa  to 
Rosalia. 

The  only  relief  Frau  Schultz  had  from  her  aggres- 
sively capable  presence  was  when  she  joined  the  bread- 
line, but  even  then  Tom-  whittled  absently  in  a  corner 
and  sang  Italian  opera  to  fill  the  pauses. 

On  the  third  week  Mrs.  Xicolo's  drawing-room  ex- 
tended from  the  front  porch  into  the  house,  and  the 
good  frau  found  herself  forced  to  share  the  back  yard 
v  ith  Rosalia  and  what  few  chickens  had  escaped  the 
;ignora's  stewpan.  She  sat  in  the  corner  of  the  sloping, 
un-baked  garden,  dodging  a  line  of  fluttering  refugee 
garments,  knitting  violently,  and  mumbling  between 
..ireads.  Indoors  a  babble  of  strident  voices  shouted 
experiences,  wept  over  losses,  and  gathered  the  com- 


fort of  universal  calamity,  while  an  occasional  cluster 
of  brown  offsprings  spilled  over  into  the  peace  of  Frau 
Schultz's  commune  with  nature  and  her  Italianized 
goat 

The  knitting  and  air  gave  Frau  Schultz  a  fresh  view- 
point, and  on  the  following  Sunday,  while  the  Xicolos 
were  attending  mass  in  a  public  square,  she  gathered 
together  the  pictures  of  the  saints,  the  two  mocking- 
birds, the  parrot,  the  demijohn,  and  the  family  cat,  and 
dumped  them  on  the  dirt  floor  of  the  basement. 

To  which  the  signora  replied,  being  apprised  of  the 
event  on  her  return  home,  "Et  ees  no  matter."  And 
making  good  her  adaptability,  set  to  work  occupying 
the  new  quarters,  beginning  at  the  picture-hanging. 

The  ashes  of  the  quarter  being  by  this  time  suf- 
ficiently cooled,  the  deserters  began  to  drift  back.  The 
Schultz  house  was  near  a  prospective  park,  and  as  the 
signora  spread  a  word  of  encouragement  to  her  friends, 
the  slopes  were  soon  thick  with  dust-gray  shacks.  The 
signora  was  hospitable  and  the  supply  of  water  ade- 
quate, so  that  the  Schultz  yard  lacked  neither  so- 
ciability nor  fluttering  garments,  and  all  day  long  a 
line  of  hatless  women  slopped  suds  and  laughter  over 
the  one-time  garden. 

Frau  Schultz,  shut  out  from  the  tranquillity  of  nature 
and  her  goat,  moped  and  scolded  by  turns,  but  lacking 
means  of  sustained  conversation  with  her  guests, 
arrived  nowhere. 

At  last  came  another  Sunday  mass.  This  time  the 
pictures,  mocking-birds,-  parrot,  cat,  and  demijohn 
found  a  berth  in  the  street.  Unfortunately  it  rained, 
and  Frau  Schultz  not  having  strangled  her  dash  of 
acquired  philanthropy,  took  pity  on  the  bedraggled 
parrot  and  mocking-birds  and  gave  them  the  shelter  of 
the  chicken-house. 

The  Xicolos  came  home  wet,  but  as  cheerful  as  ever. 
The  last  inmate  of  the  chicken-house  having  gone  to 
pot,  and  the  shelter  of  any  roof  being  better  than  no 
roof  at  all.  it  was  not  long  before  Frau  Schultz  caught 
the  sound  of  hammering,  which  announced  that  the 
picture-hanging  had  begun.  The  chicken-house  was 
small  but  sufficient,  and  once  settled,  even  the  sunshine 
could  not  tempt  the  signora  to  desert  Frau  Schultz. 
Besides  she  had  the  yard,  and  it  could  not  rain  forever. 
However.  Frau  Schultz  barred  the  gate  to  the  deco- 
rators of  her  wash-line,  and,  in  her  rocking-chair  on 
the  front  porch,  stood  guard  against  intruders  and 
escaped  the  irritating  presence  of  the  chicken-house. 
The  Xicolos  were  leisurely,  but  not  idle.  What  they 
lacked  in  system  they  made  up  in  resource.  That  they 
did  not  follow  the  Teutonic  practice  of  scrubbing  the 
house  inside  and  out  every  Saturday  was  not  charge- 
able to  lack  of  energy.  So  when  Frau  Schultz  was 
holding  the  gate  closed,  they  were  helping  old  Martini 
gather  wood.  tin.  and  brush  enough  to  shape  into  a 
rambling  lean-to  on  the  hillside.  This  structure  had  its 
deficiencies,  but  it  soon  housed  fifty  sons  of  Italy. 

But  fifty  workers  on  the  brick-pile,  cleaning  brick  in 
the  face  of  a  stinging,  dust-ladened  wind,  need  more 
than  a  roof.  They  want  thick  soup,  plenty  of  heavy 
bread,  and  a  taste  of  thin  red  wine.  So  the  signora 
attacked  with  a  motherly  instinct  and  commendable 
thrift,  offered  to  supply  the  need.  The  Schultz  yard 
was  long  enough,  there  was  plenty  of  sunshine,  and. 
besides,  with  every  chimney  in  town  shaken  down,  one 
had  to  cook  outdoors  anyway.  All  that  was  needed 
was  a  rough  table  and  some  smoother  seats,  which 
Tony's  awakened  vigor  supplied.  The  fifty  boarders 
followed  on  the  heels  of  these  improvements.  They 
began  at  five  in  the  morning,  on  thick  soup  and  heavy 
bread,  and  ended  late  in  the  evening  with  the  same 
menu. 

In  utter  abandon.  Frau  Schultz  gave  up  her  vigi- 
lance at  the  gate,  so  that  between  meals  the  suds 
foamed  as  blithely  as  ever,  and  the  breeze  romped  with 
an  endless  wash.  Even  the  Italianized  goat  was 
crowded  out  on  the  roadway.  Herr  Schultz,  slow  and 
phlegmatic,  found  his  indignation  aroused  too  late  to 
stem  the  invasion.  Confronted  with  fifty  lusty  board- 
ers, plus  a  string  of  mild-eyed,  soft-voiced  women 
intent  on  washing,  he  felt  justified  in  figuring  discre- 
tion to  be  the  greater  part  of  valor.  Having  barred 
their  doors  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  the  Schultzs  set 
up  a  stove  in  the  street,  feeling  some  measure  of 
privacy.  However,  this  failed  to  shut  out  the  parrot's 
screech,  the  irritating  call  of  the  mocking-birds,  or  the 
inevitable  guitar  that  encouraged  all  manner  of  noc- 
turnal gavetv. 

As  stated  before,  the  boarders  began  at  five,  clatter- 
ing over  the  back  fence  with  disturbing  good  humor. 
Then  at  six  came  the  women,  carrying  soiled  linen  and 
food  for  conversation,  and,  in  the  intervals,  the  irre- 
pressible children.  At  six  in  the  evening  the  boarders 
again,  a  little  quieted  by  the  day's  toil,  but  rousing  suf- 
ficiently for  a  jest  or  two.  The  meal  ended,  there 
came  a  few  moments  of  torpid  tranquillity.  Then  the 
guitar  tuned  and  songs,  until  midnight  if  the  mood 
suited,  and  the  fog  did  not  settle  down  too  whitely. 

So  things  drifted  on.  Frau  Schultz  began  to  lose 
her  grip.  The  Saturday  scrubbing  was  abandoned,  as 
she  no  longer  had  the  yard  for  the  weekly  clean-up  of 
furniture.  She  tried  to  resort  to  a  damp  rag  indoors, 
but  this  was  only  a  makeshift  and  she  could  feel  the 
dirt  smothering  her.  In  normal  times  this  would  have 
been  bad  enough,  but  now  with  every  west  wind  carry- 
ing several  square  miles  of  ashes  in  its  breath,  she  had 
a  hard  fight.  Then,  again,  there  were  flies,  gathering 
blackly  about  the  greasy  boards  in  the  yard  and  swarm- 
ing in  upon  her  every  time  she  opened  a  door. 


At  this  point  she  began  to  discover  herself  mis- 
placed. A  German  on  Telegraph  Hill !  It  was  incon-  i 
ceivable !  There  had  been  Irish  always,  a  family  ol  I 
Mexicans  somewhere  to  the  south,  and  Italians  con- 
stantly threatening  to  spill  over  the  northern  boundary 
but  Germans.'  The  nearest  the  hill  had  got  to  a  Ger- 
man was  the  Xelson  family,  a  block  away,  and  ever 
they  were  succumbing  to  its  influence,  beginning  with  « 
goat  and  ending  by  allowing  the  front  door  to  remair 
invitingly  open  for  flies. 

Frau  Schultz  reasoned  methodically,  therefore  witr 
unerring  conviction.  She  had  begun  with  the  goat 
had  gone  a  step  further  in  encouraging  the  Xicolos 
and  was  beginning  to  feel  a  sneaking  satisfaction  ir 
the  damp  rag  which  she  now  used  on  the  furniture 
Last  week  she  had  forgotten  to  swathe  her  head  in  ; 
towel  when  she  swept  cobwebs  from  the  wall.  Per- 
haps in  time  she  would  encourage  flies  herself,  ano 
take  to  a  loose  wrapper  and  unlaced  shoes,  like  thf 
signora. 

That  settled  it.  For  twenty  years  the  insidious  in- 
fluence of  the  Hill  had  been  undermining  the  SchulU 
family's  convictions,  and  they  had  been  unconscious  ol 
the  process  until  circumstances  disclosed  it.  This  was 
the  substance  if  not  the  expression  of  the  frau's  con- 
clusions. She  was  glad  of  the  Xicolos  and  their  per- 
sistent occupation ;  glad  of  the  parrot,  the  two  mocking- 
birds, the  cat,  the  demijohn,  and  the  household  gods 
But  especially  she  was  glad  for  the  fifty  boarders  whe 
spilled  wine  and  song  upon  the  signora's  open-ail 
dining-room.  And  the  flies !  It  was  the  flies  that 
earned  her  eternal  gratitude. 

So  she  took  down  the  pictures,  scrubbed  the  tables 
and  chairs,  beat  the  carpets,  and  "did  up"  the  curtains 
and.  moving  out.  away  out  where  there  was  plenty  ol 
fresh  air.  clean  sand-dunes,  and  wind  enough  to  blow 
all  the  flies  to  Jericho,  she  rented  the  scene  of  he! 
defeat  to  seven  families,  three  goats,  a  score  of  chick- 
ens, and  a  rabbit  or  two  to  fill  the  extra  space. 

And  all  this  without  disturbing  the  Xicolos  or  theii 
fifty  boarders,  not  to  mention  the  parrot,  two  mocking- 
birds, and  the  family  cat.  Charles  C.  Dobie. 

Sax  Francisco,  October,  1910. 


Beavers  Rather  Than  Lions. 

One  must  agree  with  the  view  taken  by  the  writer 
the  following  letter  of  protest  in  the  Xew  York  Evening 
Post: 

Lions  are  being  placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  new  librar) 
building.  Now,  why  lions?  What  in  the  literary  field  do  lion 
stand  for?  Doesn't  the  lion,  after  all.  stand  for  very  little: 
Isn't  he  a  miserable  carrion-feeder,  not  over  courageous,  wht 
would  be  thought  rather  "small  potatoes"  were  it  not  thai 
the  mighty  hunters  are  fond  of  magnifying  their  own  courage- 
Above  all.  the  lion  has  no  connection  with  this  Westerr 
Hemisphere,  the  so-called  "mountain  lion"  receiving  his 
erroneous  title  for  the  same  reason  that  the  other  fellow 
advertised  as  being  such  a  terror.  Why  not  the  beaver ?  Ir 
him  we  have  one  of  the  most  intelligent  animals,  a  fit  emblen 
for  the  student  in  any  field — an  animal  that  laid  the  founda 
tions  of  the  Astor  who  inaugurated  this  fine  library — an  am 
mal  more  intimately  connected  with  the  development  of  till 
United  States  than  any  other  the  world  round.  Why  not 
then,  the  thrifty,  sensible,  patient,  industrious,  peaceable,  wisi 
engineer,  the  beaver,  to  ornament  the  entrance  to  our  libra: 
— an  animal  which  can  double  discount  the  wretched  lions  ot 
every'  point,  and  which  is  appropriate?  Besides,  crouchinf 
lions  have  been  rather  overdone  before  museums,  dry  good) 
shops,  and  so  on.     Let  us  leave  the  lions  off  anyhow. 


A  striking  incident  connected  with  Mexico's  cented 
nial  celebration  recalled  in  a  vivid  way  the  short  am 
tragic  career  of  Maximilian  as  Emperor  of  Mexico 
who  was  sustained  on  his  tottering  throne  by  the  arm: 
of  France.  After  fifty  years  the  keys  of  the  City  o: 
Mexico,  which  were  delivered  to  the  French  upon  the 
occasion  of  their  occupation  of  the  seat  of  government 
were  returned  to  the  city  government  with  much  cere 
mony  in  the  Hall  of  Ambassadors  at  the  Xationa 
Palace,  by  the  special  French  ambassador  to  the  cen 
tennial.  Paul  Lefaivre.  The  keys  were  presented  ft 
President  Diaz,  who  turned  them  over  to  the  governoi 
of  the  federal  district,  who  in  turn  gave  them  into  tht 
keeping  of  the  president  of  the  city  council.  The  per- 
formance of  this  gracious  act  on  the  part  of  Frana 
was  attended  by  the  highest  military  honors. 


In  order  to  prevent  corporations,  firms,  and  indi 
viduals  from  borrowing  to  the  extent  of  their  credit  it 
their  own  cities,  then  going  elsewhere  and  doing  tb 
same,  the  comptroller  of  the  currency,  L.  O.  Murray 
has  decided  upon  the  establishment  of  a  central  credi 
bureau  in  Washington,  where  will  be  credited  all  sucl 
borrowings  from  national  banks.  Comptroller  Murra; 
is  expanding  the  present  system  into  a  national  one 
by  which  private  information  of  the  resources  and  bor 
rowings  of  every  firm,  partnership,  or  corporation  wil 
be  recorded  in  Washington  and  confidentially  inter 
changed  between  the  examiners. 


Pennsylvania's  memorial,  which  was  erected  at 
cost  of  $140,000,  is  the  most  imposing  on  the  battlefieli 
of  Gettysburg.  Standing  immediately  southeast  of  tU 
bloody  angle,  and  between  the  memorials  of  Yermon 
and  Minnesota,  it  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  th' 
entire  battlefield.  It  is  a  double  triumphal  arch  of  pur 
white  marble,  the  arch  being  surmounted  by  a  dom 
which  is  in  turn  capped  by  a  colossal  figure  of  "Vic 
tory."  Twelve  monolith  columns  with  Corinthiai 
capitals  support  the  dome  and  the  balcony  around  it 
from  which  a  view  of  the  country  for  miles  around  cai 
be  had. 


October  S,  1910. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Rest  Harrow. 
At  last !  Those  readers  who,  despite  all 
Mr.  Hewlett's  graces  and  poetry  of  style, 
have  grown  somewhat  weary  of  the  wander- 
ings of  John  Senhouse  and  the  philanderings 
of  Sanchia  Percival  will  feel  relieved  that  an 
end  has  been  put  to  both  in  ".Rest  Harrow." 
Perhaps  it  was  the  inevitable  end,  for  ob- 
viously Sanchia  had  nothing  in  common  with 
Hevile  Ingram  any  more  than  Senhouse  had 
with  his  experiment,  but  it  is  surely  a  mor- 
dant satire  on  Senhouse's  high-flown  letters 
that  he  comes  round  to  the  conventions  after 
all.  However,  it  is  all  done  with  at  last,  and 
Mr.  Hewlett's  admirers  will  hope  that  he 
may  not  embark  on  another  such  enterprise. 
Let  him  return  to  the  manner  of  "The  For- 
est Lovers,"  and  thereby  win  back  that  alle- 
giance and  appreciation  of  his  rare  gifts  that 
have  been  sadly  strained  by  "Open  Country" 
and  the  rest. 

Rest      Harrow.     By      Maurice      Hewlett.     New 
York:   Charles   Scribner's  Sons;   $1.50. 


The  Other  Side. 
"If  the  record  was  true,  David,  as  a  dis- 
embodied spirit,  had  returned  to  earth  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  cleansing  his  daughter's 
soul."  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  theme  of  this 
mystical  story,  David  being  a  musician  of 
high  ideals  and  poetic  visions.  The  novel 
touches  earth  in  places,  especially  in  the  pro- 
logue and  earlier  chapters.  The  prologue, 
indeed,  gives  promise  of  a  story  of  much 
attraction,  telling,  as  it  does,  of  a  delightful 
bachelor  organist  in  an  English  abbey  town 
who  was  moved  to  adopt  David  because  he 
thought  the  lad  had  gifts  which,  rightly  de- 
veloped, would  compensate  for  his  own  fail- 
ure to  achieve  renown.  But  when  Mr. 
Vachell  gets  thoroughly  under  weigh  and  is 
preparing  for  his  psychical  research  thesis, 
the  interest  of  his  narrative  perceptibly  flags 
and  remains  at  nearly  zero  for  the  remainder 
of  his  chapters.  The  climax  is  almost  melo- 
dramatic. 

The  Other  Side.  By  Horace  Annesley  Vachell. 
Hew  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.20  net. 

Seven  Great  Statesmen. 

Five  of  the  famous  publicists  discussed  by 
Dr.  White  in  these  suggestive  studies  in  ap- 
plied statesmanship  will  be  little  more  than 
names  to  the  average  reader.  Yet.  thanks  to 
the  biographical  method  employed,  the  essays 
on  Sarpi,  Grotius,  Thomasius,  Turgot,  and 
Stein  bring  those  fighters  in  "the  warfare  of 
humanity  with  unreason"  vividly  before  the 
reader  as  fine  examples  of  men  who  did  not 
seek  office  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  means 
of  serving  their  fellow-countrymen.  Yet  it  is 
impossible  not  to  observe  a  more  personal 
note  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  Cavour  and 
Bismarck,  the  latter  being  of  course  personally 
known  to  the  writer. 

Were  it  alone  for  the  admirable  sketch  of 
Bismarck's  career,  this  volume  should  appeal 
to  a  wide  circle  of  readers,  and  especially 
among  those  who  desire  to  serve  their  coun- 
try. Dr.  White  finds  various  strata  appearing 
in  Bismarck:  "Medieval  ideas  of  feudal  rule 
and  duty,  Frederician  conceptions  of  the  ab- 
solute monarch  as  a  state  servant,  devotion 
to  Prussian  supremacy  and  German  unity, 
German  liberal  ideas  implying  reliance  on  the 
entire  people,  American  republican  ideas  ne- 
cessitating local  government  and  a  confedera- 
tion— laissez  foirer  protectionism,  absolutism, 
socialism,  conservatism,  radicalism.  Veinings 
also  appear — permeating  all  strata  alike  :  dis- 
trust of  Rousseau  sentimentalism  and  Man- 
chester liberalism,  contempt  for  marplots, 
hatred  for  demagogues — degenerating  fre- 
quently into  dislike  of  constitutionalism,  and 
even  into  scorn  for  rational  freedom." 

Throughout  the  sketch  Bismarck's  tremen- 
dous energy  is  much  in  evidence.  At  his 
confirmation  he  was  given  as  his  text  those 
words  now  inscribed  on  his  tomb,  "Whatso- 
ever ye  do,  do  it  heartily  as  to  the  Lord  and 
not  unto  men."  He  took  even  his  pleasures 
that  way.  "As  the  hero  of  various  reckless 
adventures  he  became  widely  known  as 
'crazy'  Bismarck — Der  tolle  Bismarck.  There 
were  wild  night  rides,  with  falls  and  rib- 
breaking  which  cost  him  weeks  in  the  hos- 
pital— carousals  worthy  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War — visits  to  boon  companions  whom  he 
awakened  by  pistol  shots  through  their  win- 
dows, and  to  ladies  whom  he  once  sought  to 
amuse  by  letting  loose  a  fox  in  a  ballroom." 
Naturally  so  robust  a  man  had  little  liking  for 
Gladstone.  His  favorite  English  portrait  was 
that  of  Disraeli ;  pointing  to  it  he  was  wont 
to  say:  "The  old  Jew;  he  is  a  man."  Which 
was,  as  Dr.  White  notes,  probably  the  most 
severe   criticism   ever  passed  upon   Gladstone. 

So  masterful  was  Bismarck  that  he  would 
have  no  imperial  cabinet.  "He  called  about 
him  strong  men,  but  they  were  known,  not  as 
ministers,  but  as  secretaries ;  he  would  have 
'subordinates  but  no  colleagues.' "  This 
largely  explains  why  the  present  Kaiser  at 
last  demanded  his  resignation,  a  course  which 
Dr.  White  believes  was  on  the  whole  wise. 
And  for  all  his  admiration  of  the  man,  Dr. 
White  is  compelled  to  admit  that  "nothing 
during  his  long  public  life  became  him  so  ill 
as  his  leaving  it."  Incidentally  a  generous 
tribute   is   paid   to   the  unfortunate   Emperor 


Frederick  as  "the  noblest  occupant  of  an  im- 
perial throne  since  Marcus  Aurelius." 

Seven  Great  Statesmen.  Bv  Andrew  Dickson 
White.  New  York:  The  Century  Company;  52.50 
net. 


In  the  Catskills. 
Eight  essays  by  John  Burroughs  have  been 
gathered  together  in  this  volume.  They  have 
a  common  point  of  interest  in  that  they  de- 
pict the  forests  and  fields  of  the  Catskill 
Mountains,  amid  which  he  was  born  and 
passed  the  early  years  of  his  life,  and  enable 
the  reader  to  make  the  acquaintance  or  re- 
new his  intimacy  with  such  characteristic  pa- 
pers as  "The  Snow-Walkers,"  "In  the  Hem- 
locks," "Birds'-Nests,"  and  "Speckled  Trout." 
In  the  main,  then,  these  essays  represent  Mr. 
Burroughs  in  his  earlier  and  best  manner, 
penned,  as  they  were,  before  he  joined  the 
nature-faking  fray  and  thereby  lost  the  sym- 
pathy of  many  of  his  readers.  As  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  the  republication  of  the 
papers  Mr.  Johnson  has  undertaken  to  illus- 
trate by  his  camera  some  of  the  typical 
scenery  and  occupations  of  the  Catskills.  His 
photographs  have  a  certain  measure  of  tech- 
nical merit,  but  on  the  whole  they  are  hardly 
above  the  average  achieved  in  these  photo- 
graphic days  by  the  ordinary  amateur. 

In    the    Catskills.     By  John    Burroughs.     Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.50  net. 


The  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Ancient  Eygpt. 
Although  extending  to  but  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pages,  this  is  an  ideal  handbook  for 
those  wishing  to  understand  the  main  prin- 
ciples and  tendencies  of  Egyptian  art.  The 
opening  chapter  on  the  character  of  that  art 
is  specially  suggestive.  It  shows  how  absurd 
it  is  to  pit  the  art  of  one  country  against  that 
of  another,  and  then  reminds  the  reader  that 
there  are  three  conditions  peculiar  to  Egypt ; 
An  overwhelming  sunshine,  strong  contrasts 
between  the  sterility  of  the  desert  and  the  pro- 
lific verdure  of  the  narrow  plain,  and  the 
prevalence  of  level  lines  in  the  face  of  nature. 
These  conditions  explain  why  Egyptian  art  is 
what  it  is.  The  brilliancy  of  the  sunshine  led 
to  the  adoption  of  an  architecture  of  blank 
walls  without  windows,  the  contrast  between 
desert  and  cultivation  accounts  for  the  minute- 
ness of  detail  in  conjunction  with  vastness  in 
architecture,  while  the  strongly  marked  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  lines  in  the  nature  aspect 
of  the  country  have  conditioned  the  style  of 
building  that  can  be  placed  before  such  a 
background.  Mr.  Petrie  puts  the  case  thus  : 
"As  the  temples  were  approached,  the  domi- 
nant line  was  the  absolute  level  of  the  green 
plain  of  the  Nile  Valley,  without  rise  or  a 
slope  upon  it.  Behind  the  building  the  sky 
line  was  the  level  top  of  the  desert  plateau, 
only  broken  by  an  occasional  valley,  but  with 
never  a  peak  rising  above  it.  And  the  face 
of  the  cliffs  that  form  the  stern  setting  is 
ruled  across  with  level  lines  of  strata,  which 
rise  in  a  step-like  background  or  a  wall  lined 
across  as  with  courses  of  masonry.  The 
weathering  of  the  cliffs  breaks  up  the  walls  of 
rock  into  vertical  pillars  with  deep  shadows 
between  them.  In  the  face  of  such  an  over- 
whelming rectangular  framing  any  architecture 
less  massive  and  square  than  that  of  Egypt 
would  be  hopelessly  defeated.  The  pediments 
of  Greece,  the  circular  arches  of  Rome,  the 
pointed    arches    of    England,    would    all    seem 


crushed  by  so  stern  a  setting."  Mr.  Petrie 
has  a  chapter  on  the  periods  and  schools  of 
Egyptian  art,  and  then  discusses  statuary, 
reliefs,  painting,  and  drawing,  and  other  arts 
and  crafts.  The  volume  is  most  liberally  il- 
lustrated and  the  reproductions  of  photo- 
graphs are  of  unusual  excellence. 

The  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Ancient  Egypt.  By 
W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McCIurg 
&    Co.;    $1.75    net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"Through  the  Year  with  Sousa"  (Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.;  $1  net)  is  a  delightful 
compilation  of  snatches  of  music,  verse,  anec- 
dotes, and  quotations  from  interviews  with 
the  famous  bandmaster.  The  dates  of  the 
births  of  great  composers  are  also  given. 

"Sally  Ann's  Experiences,"  by  Eliza  Cal- 
vert Hall  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  50  cents  net), 
will  be  delightfully  remembered  by  thousands 
as  the  first  chapter  of  "Aunt  Jane  of  Ken- 
tucky." It  was  an  excellent  idea  to  issue  it 
in  this  separate  form,  daintily  bound  and 
with  an  attractive  frontispiece  in  color. 

Some  of  the  lessons  of  Christian  Science 
have  been  cast  into  verse  form  by  Anne  Arch- 
bold  Miller  in  "The  Little  Old  Outlaws"  (A. 
C.  McCIurg  &  Co. ;  75  cents  net),  the  text 
of  which  is  hand  lettered  and  otherwise 
brightened  by  attractive  photographic  studies 
of  children,  for  whom  the  verses  are  spe- 
cially intended. 

Young  married  people  will  find  much  to  in- 
terest them  in  "The  Wheels  of  Time" 
(Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.;  50  cents  net),  a 
charming  little  story  by  Florence  L.  Barclay, 
who  has  won  such  deserved  fame  as  the  au- 
thor of  "The  Rosary-"  It  tells  in  an  appeal- 
ing manner  the  experiences  of  a  young  couple 
who  were  in  danger  of  drifting  apart. 

Times  are  changing  so  quickly  that  Mary  E. 
Mit ford's  "Sketches  of  English  Life  and 
Character"  (A.  C.  McCIurg  &  Co. ;  $1.75  net) 
already  belong  to  the  past,  for  much  that  she 
described  with  so  sympathetic  a  pen  has  gone 
never  to  return.  Here,  however,  is  an  ideal 
edition  of  that  fascinating  volume,  the  old- 
time  spirit  of  which  is  faithfully  reflected  in 
the  exquisite  pictures  in  color  after  paintings 
by  Stanhope  A.  Forbes. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  what  his 
faith  really  means  to  him,  Josiah  Strong  ex- 
pounds in  "My  Religion  in  Everyday  Life" 
(the  Baker  &  Taylor  Company;  50  cents  net) 
how  his  religion  has  in  the  past  half-century 
enabled  him  to  make  a  readjustment  of  faith 
and  life  in  harmony  with  the  great  revolu- 
tions of  thought.  The  fundamental  postulate 
of  his  faith  is  that  God  is  love,  which  com- 
pels him  to  believe  that  God  is  doing  all 
that  can  possibly  be  done  to  save  the  world 
from   sin. 

"Beyond  the  Borderline  of  Life"  (the  Ball 
Publishing  Company;  $1),  by  Gustavus  Myers. 
sums  up  the  results  of  scientific  investigation 
of  psychic  phenomena.  "One  thing  is  clear," 
Mr.  Myers  affirms,  and  that  is  that  "the  mass 
of  learned  scientists  are  united  in  asserting 
that  our  souls  do  survive.  Furthermore,  there 
is  now  the  very  closest  connection  between 
religion  in  its  real  sense,  that  is  stripped 
of  its  formulas  and  dogmas,  and  these  truths 
disclosed   of  scientific   investigation." 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Louise  Chandler  Moulton. 
Those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  Mrs. 
Moulton' s  personal  friendship,  and  are  con- 
sequently able  to  visualize  from  Miss 
Whiting's  hints,  will  probably  find  this  sym- 
pathetic record  satisfactory,  but  looked  at 
from  a  detached  point  of  view,  it  seems 
hardly  adequate.  Either  there  was  a  lack  of 
suitable  material,  or  it  has  been  unskillfully 
used.  The  former  is  perhaps  the  more  likely. 
for  Mrs.  Moulton  once  declined  to  pen  her 
reminiscences  on  the  plea  that  she  had  not 
kept  the  necessary  records.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  Miss  Whiting 
makes  such  liberal  use  of  old  newspaper 
articles  and  the  published  recollections  of 
Mrs.  Moulton's  friends.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
also,  that  the  praise  of  the  poetess's  work  is 
carried  to  excess,  thus  perpetuating  that  ill- 
service  of  extreme  adulation  from  which  Mrs. 
Moulton  suffered  at  the  outset  of  her  literary 
career.  The  chapter  headings,  a  mere  series 
of  dates,  bespeak  hasty  compilation,  and  the 
volume  has  not  even  an  index.  There  are 
several  attractive  portraits  and  interesting 
photographs  and  facsimiles. 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton  :  Poet  and  Friend. 
By  Lilian  Whiting.  Boston:  Little.  Brown  &  Co.: 
§1.50    net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Many  guesses  are  doubtless  being  made  as 
to  which  American  publishing  house  is  to 
handle  the  forthcoming  new  edition  of  the 
"Encyclopaedia  Britannica."  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  authorized  version  of  the 
previous  edition  bore  the  imprint  of  the 
Scribners,  and  the  same  house  may  have  been 
successful  in  securing  the  agency  of  the  new 
edition.  On  the  other  hand,  as  it  will  be 
issued  in  England  by  the  Syndics  of  Cam- 
bridge University,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
Putnams,  who  represent  that  university  in  the 
United  States,  will  be  the  American  pub- 
lishers. If  a  valid  copyright  is  to  be  se- 
cured, the  entire  work  will  have  to  be  set  up 
in  this  country. 

Alfred  Tennyson  Dickens,  the  Australian 
son  of  the  great  novelist,  is  on  a  visit  to 
England  for  the  purpose  of  giving  public 
readings  from  his  father's  books.  He  has 
had  much  success  with  his  entertainment  in 
Australia,  which  has  been  his  home  for  the 
last  twenty  years. 

Thomas  Collier  Piatt's  "Autobiography*'  is 
announced  for  early  publication  by  B.  W. 
Dodge  &  Co.  The  promise  is  made  that  the 
book  will  tell  of  the  author's  quarrels  with 
Presidents  Garfield,  Hayes,  and  Harrison,  and 
frankly  and  boldly  disclose  many  national 
and  state  secrets. 

Professor  Felix  E.  Schelling  has  prepared 
for  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  a  volume  entitled 
"English  Literature  During  the  Lifetime  of 
Shakespeare,"  which  will  take  a  large  view 
of  the  period  and  be  equipped  with  an  ex- 
haustive bibliography. 

Departing  from  their  usual  custom,  the 
Scribners  call  special  attention  to  the  new 
edition  they  are  publishing  of  "The  Old  Vir- 
ginia Gentleman  and  Other  Sketches,"  by 
Dr.  George  W.  Bagby.  There  will  be  an  in- 
troduction by  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  who 
writes :  "Xext  to  Poe,  the  most  original  of 
all  Virginia  writers  was  he  whose  reputation 
in  his  lifetime  rested  mainly  on  humorous 
sketches  of  a  mildly  satirical  and  exceed- 
ingly original  type,  but  who  was  master  of  a 
pathos  rarely  excelled  by  any  author  and 
rarely  equaled  by  any  American  author." 

Volumes  five  and  six  of  the  "Cambridge 
History  of  English  Literature,"  which  have 
been  unavoidably  delayed,  are  to  be  issued 
this  month.  They  will  be  devoted  to  the 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  drama. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  raise  £3500 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and  preserving 
the  house  in  Gough  Square,  London,  in  which 
Dr.  Johnson   lived   from    1748  to    1753. 

Richard  Watson  Gilder's  "Grover  Cleve- 
land :  A  Record  of  Friendship."  the  last  work 
he  completed,  will  be  issued  this  month. 

No  addition  to  biographical  literature  this 
fall  is  likely  to  arouse  so  much  interest  as 
the  "Life  and  Letters  of  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman,"  which  will  appear  in  two  volumes 
under   the   editorship   of  Laura   Stedman. 

So  many  Richmonds  have  appeared  in  the 
field  in  recent  years  that  James  Bryce  has 
realized  the  necessity  of  tightening  his  hold 
on  the  position  so  finely  gained  in  his 
"American  Commonwealth."  Hence  the  re- 
vision and  enlargement  of  that  classical  work 
upon  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  some 
lime,  the  fruit  of  which  will  be  manifest  in 
the  new  edition  announced  by  the  Macmil- 
lans. 

Elihu    Vedder's    "Digressions    of    V,"    the 

autol  iography   of   the   artist   which    is   among 

the    fall    announcements    of    the     Houghton 

Mil  fin     Company,     promises     lively     reading. 

dwelling  upon  the  tribulations  of  land- 

.     painting,    he    turns    for    relief    to    the 

-  -nxe  of  portrait  work.     "Instead  of  pay- 


ing your  models,  they  pay  you.  I  admit  the 
portrait-painter  has  his  little  troubles.  He 
can  never  satisf3*  the  family  or  friends,  and 
no  lady  unless  he  flatters  her.  On  this  I 
stand  pat;  the  ladies  may,  to  use  a  vulgar 
expression,  'grin  and  bear  it'  if  the  painter 
is  a  fashionable  one — but  they  don't  like  it." 

Lovat  Fraser's  "India  Under  Curzon  and 
After,"  apart  from  the  interest  which  at- 
taches to  any  study  relating  to  the  present 
unrest  of  that  country,  will  appeal  specially 
to  American  readers  owing  to  the  share  taken 
in  Lord  Curzon's  work  by  his  American  wife. 

"Have  you  a  nice  copy  of  Browning  r"  is 
the  question  attributed  to  a  lady  hunting  in 
a  London  book  shop  for  a  suitable  wedding 
present  "No,  madam,"  replied  the  book- 
seller, "I  never  keep  any  book  I  can't  under- 
stand, and  I  can't  understand  Browning." 
"Oh,"  continued  the  lady,  surprised  and 
amused,  "then  have  you  Praed  ?"  "Yes, 
madam,"  was  the  answer.  "I  have  prayed, 
too,  but  still   I   don't  understand." 

Dr.  Holder's  "The  Channel  Islands  of  Cali- 
fornia" is  among  the  books  which  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.  announce  as  in  a  second  edi- 
tion. 

"Sotheran's,"  the  classic  London  haunt  of 
book-lovers,  has  had  to  move  further  west 
along  Piccadilly,  and  a  member  of  the  firm, 
interviewed  on  the  occasion,  stated  that  the 
passion  for  costly  books  is  as  much  in  evi- 
dence as  ever  and  that  "America  is  adding 
a  host  of  ardent  buyers  of  anything  that  has 
a  history'-  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nearly  all  our 
literary  treasures — our  first  editions  and 
manuscript  and  autograph  copies — find  their 
way  now  across  the  Atlantic."  The  same  au- 
thority is  responsible  for  the  statement  that 
a  present  fashion  is  to  have  actual  minia- 
tures let  into  the  covers  of  books. 


New  Books  Received. 
NOVELS. 

At  the  Villa  Rose.  By  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 
New    York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons;    $1.50. 

A  skillfully  constructed  story  of  crime  and  de- 
tection with  many  dramatic  episodes  and  vivid 
descriptions. 

The  Barrier.  By  Rene  Bazin.  Translated  by 
Mary  D.  Frost.  Xew  York:  C1- tries  Scribner's 
Son;:   SI  net. 

A  novel  of  present-day  English  and  French  life, 
with  a  French  girl  of  a  deeply  religious  character 
for  heroine, 

A  Cadet  of  the  Black  Star  Line.  By  Ralph 
D.  Paine.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$1.25. 

An  apprentice  to  the  sea  is  the  hero  of  this 
stirring  tale  of  adventure  on  board  ship  and 
ashore 

By  Reef  and  Trail.  By  Fisher  Ames,  Jr. 
Xew    York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons:    $1.50. 

Cob  Leach's  adventures  in  Florida  are  described 
from  actual  experiences  in  this  exciting  story. 

John  Winterbol-rxe's  Family.  By  Alice 
Brown.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$1.35    net. 

Devoted  to  the  social  ambitions,  intellectual  de- 
velopment, and  marital  complications  of  an  inter- 
esting  family. 

Salomy  Jane.  By  Bret  Harte.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton   Mifflin    Company ;    $  1    net. 

A  singularly  attractive  edition  of  Bret  Harte's 
classical  story,  with  dainty  pictures  in  color  and 
tint  by  Harrison   Fisher  and  Arthur  I.    Keller. 

The  Home-Comers.  By  Winifred  Kirkland. 
Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1.20   net. 

Tells  in  a  winsome  manner  the  experiences  of 
four  Western  orphan  children  in  the  home  of 
their  apparently  wealthy  grandmother  in  the  East. 

The  Girl  Who  Lived  in  the  Woods.  By  Mar- 
jorie  Benton  Cooke.  Chicago:-  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.;    $1.50. 

Bohemian  artistic  life  in  Chicago  figures  largely 
in  this  story,  the  heroine  of  which  elects  to  live 
as  an  outcast  until  won  back  to  human  society 
by  a  little  child. 

The  Steering  Wheel.  By  Robert  Alexander 
Wason.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- Merrill  Com- 
pany;   $1.50. 

By  the  author  of  "Happy  Hawkins";  a  some- 
what symbolical  story  of  the  controlling  influences 
of  life. 

People  of  Position.  By  Stanley  Portal  Hyatt. 
Xew  York:  Wessels  &  Bissell  Company;  $1.20  net- 

An  arraignment  of  modern  civilization  con- 
demning the  narrow  views  of  people  of  position. 

The  Lost  Ambassador.  Bv  E.  Phillips  Oppen- 
heim.     Boston:    Little,    Brown    &   Co.;    $1.50. 

A  characteristic  tale  of  mystery  concerned  with 
the  sale  of  two  battleships  by  an  emissary  of  the 
Brazilian  government- 

The  Man  and  the  Dragon.  By  Alexander 
Otis.     Boston:   Little,    Brown  &  Co.:"  $1.50. 

An  American  noyel  devoted  to  the  struggle  of 
a  young  editor  with  a  political  boss. 

The  Wide-Awake  Girls  at  College.  Bv 
Katharine  Ruth  Ellis.  Boston :  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.;    $1.50. 

Another  volume  in  the  "Wide- Awake"  series, 
depicting  the  four  friends  at  Dexter  in  happy  col- 
lege life. 

Light  Horse  Harry's  Legion.  By  Everett  T. 
Tomlinson.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company: 
$1.50.  v     - 

An  exciting  boy's  story  of  the  revolutionary 
war  period  with  the  scenes  laid  in  Xew  Jersey, 
Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas. 

Jack  Collerton's  Engine.  Bv  Hollis  Godfrey. 
Boston:    Little,    Brown   &   Co.;    $1.25. 

Jack  is  an  energetic  American  youth  who  goes 
abroad   to  enter  hi?  father's   airship   engine  in  an 


aviation    contest    and    meets    with    stirring    adven- 
tures. 

Frolics  at  Fairmovnt.  By  Etta  Anthony 
Baker.      Boston:   Little,    Brown   &   Co.;    $1.50. 

A  welcome  sequel  to  Mrs.  Baker's  "Girls  of 
Fairmount,"  concerned  principally  with  hours 
spent  outside  the  classroom. 

Cl-m see's  Son.  By  Gilbert  Parker.  Xew  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers;   $1.20  net, 

Nineteen  short  stories,  the  scenes  of  which  are 
mostly  laid  in  the  islands  of  the  South   Sea. 

Other  Main  Traveled  Roads.  By  Hamlin 
Garland.     Xew    York:    Harper   &   Brothers;    $1.50. 

A  companion  volume  to  "Main  Traveled  Roads," 
mostly  written  at  the  same  period  as  the  stories 
of   that    popular   book. 

Captain  of  the  Eleven.  By  Alden  Arthur 
Knipe.     Xew    York:    Harper    &   Brothers;    $1.25. 

A  story  of  school  and  football  with  an  attractive 
hero  and  many  well-described  episodes  of  boy 
sports. 

The  Lady  of  the  Spur.  By  David  Potter. 
Philadelphia:  J.   B.  Lippincott  Company;   $1.50. 

A  romance  of  life  in  Xew  Jersey  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century. 

The  Scales  of  Justice.  By  George  L.  Knapp. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;   $1.50. 

A  story  of  mystery  based  upon  the  practice  of 
the  third  degree. 

Molly  and  the  Uswisemas  Abroad.  By  John 
Kendrick  Bangs.  Philadelphia;  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company;    $1.50. 

For  young  readers;  a  story  in  Mr.  Bangs's 
most  whimsical  vein. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Correspondence  cn  Church  and  Religion  of 
William  Ew.vrt  Gladstone.  Selected  and  ar- 
ranged by  D.  C.  Lathbury-  Xew  York:  The  Mac- 
millan   Company;   2  vols.;   $5   net. 

These  letters  cover  a  period  of  more  than  sixty 
years  and  are  supplementary  to  Morley's  life, 
which  left  to  some  other  writer  the  detailed  his- 
"tory  of  Mr.    Gladstone  as   theologian   and   church- 


As  Introduction  to  Shakespeare.  By  H.  X. 
McCracken,  F.  E.  Pierce,  and  W.  H.  Durham. 
Xew  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  90  cents 
net. 

A  manual  which  aims  to  inform  the  students  of 
the  advances  in  Shakespearean  scholarship  made 
within  the  last  six  years. 

Hero  Tales  of  the  Far  X'orth.  By  Jacob  A. 
Riis.  Xew  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.35 
net. 

Tells  the  story  of  the  great  men  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark  for  "the  lad  of  Xorthern 
blood."  Mr.  Riis  confines  himself  to  historic 
figures. 

The  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources  in 
the  United  States.  By  Charles  Richard  Van 
Hise.  Xew  York :  The  Macmillan  Company ;  $2 
net. 

Gives  the  substance  of  twenty  lectures  on  min- 
eral resources,  water,   forests,  and  the  land. 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton:  Poet  and  Friend. 
By  Lilian  Whiting.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.; 
S1.50    net, 

A  sympathetic  memoir  of  the  poetess,  including 
unpublished   letters   from   famous  authors. 

Three  Xormandy  Isss.  By  Anna  Bowman 
Dodd.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $2.50  net. 

A  new  edition  of  a  standard  book  enriched  by 
twenty- four   charming   views    of    Xormandy. 

Switzerland.  By  Oscar  Kuhns.  Xew  York: 
Thomas   Y.    Crowell  &   Co.;    $2    net. 

An  attractive  account  of  the  scenery,  history, 
and  literary  associations  of  the  playground  of  Eu- 
rope. Fully  illustrated  from  admirable  photo- 
graphs. 

Hero-Myths  and  Legends  of  the  British 
Race.  Bv  M.  I.  Ebbutt.  Xew  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.;  $2  net. 

A  copious  collection  of  stories  ranging  from 
Grendel  to  Hereward  the  Wake. 

The  Vanished  Ruin  Era.  By  Louis  J.  Stell- 
mann.  San  Francisco:  Paul  Elder  &  Co.:  $2.50 
net. 

Pictures  in  impressionistic  photographs  and  in 
verse    San   Francisco's   "classic   artistry  of   ruins." 

Sugar  and  Spice  and  All  That's  Xice.  Se- 
lected bv  Mary  Wilder  Tileston.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown   &  Co.;    $1.50. 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  favorite  an- 
thology of  nursery  rhymes  and  verses. 

Derby    Day    in    the    Yukon.     By    Yukon    Bill. 

New  York:  George  H.  Doran  &  Co.;  $1  net- 
Stirring  songs  of  the  northland  notable  for  their 

humor  and  deep  feeling  as  well  as  for  their  brave 

qualities. 

Quercus  Alba.  By  Will  Lillibridge.  Chicago: 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  50  cents  net. 

A  sympathetic  study  of  a  tree,  "Quercus  Alba, 
the  veteran,"  a  philosopher  awaiting  its  end  in 
"the  warm  Arkansas  sunshine  that  gave  him 
being." 

Building  Your  Boy.  By  Kenneth  H.  Wayne. 
Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;   50  cents  net. 

Tells  how  to  do  it  and  how  not  to  do  it,  with 
the  proviso  that  a  boy  is  "an  animated  bundle  of 
infinite  possibilities." 

Stories  of  the  Menehunes.  Collected  and 
translated  by  Thomas  G.  Thrum.  Chicago:  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.;   50  cents  net. 

Hawaiian  legends  of  special  interest  to  students 
of  folklore. 

Lincoln  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  By  Theo- 
philus  Middling.  St.  Louis:  Sigma  Publishing 
Company. 

Described  as  "an  epos  of  the  XorthwesL" 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Miguel  Hidalgo  y 
Costilla.  By  Arthur  Howard  Noll.  Chicago:  A. 
C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1  net. 

A  pioneer  attempt  to  do  justice  to  the  character 
and  needs  of  the  Father  of  Mexican  Independence. 

The    Unexplored    Self.     By    George    R.    Mont- 
gomery.    Xew  York:   G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons;   $1.25. 
An  introduction  to  Christian  doctrine  for  teach- 


ers and  students,  many  of  whom,   the  author 
found   in    his   teaching   experience,    have   "perplej 
ingly    wrong    ideas    as    to    the    contents    of    Chri 
tianity." 

The  Care  and  Training  of  Children-.  By  Le 
Grand  Kerr.  Xew  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany;   75    cents  net. 

Subordinates  literary  style,  etc..  to  "practical 
helpfulness"  in  teaching  parents  lessons  in  the 
moral  and  mental  training  of  children. 

The  Story  of  Old  France.  By  H.  A.  Guer- 
ber.  New  York:  American  Book  Company;  65 
cents. 

Relates  the  history  of  France  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  death  of  Louis  XIV,  and  designed 
for  the  upper  grammar  grades. 

The    Basis    of    Musical    Pleasure.     By    Alb 
Gehring.     Xew  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.1 

Attempts  the  "enumeration  and  description  of 
the  actual  sources  of  musical  pleasure." 

The  Psychology  of  Religious  Experience. 
By  Edward  Scribner  Ames.  Boston;  Houghton 
Mifflin   Company;   $2.50  net. 

Undertakes  "an  investigation  of  the  religious 
aspect  of  normal  human  experience"  from  the 
standpoint  of  functional  psychology. 

Methods  of  Attracting  Birds.  By  Gilbert  BL 
Trafton.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$1.25   net. 

For  the  instruction  of  those  who  wish  to  attract 
birds  around  their  homes. 


Germ    and    Flower.     By   Jol 
Boston:    Little,    Brown    & 


Knighthood  : 
Harrington  Cox 
$1.25. 

Retells  for  young  readers  the  story  of  Beowi 
and  that  of  Sir  Gawain  of  King  Arthur's  court. 

The  Early  Religion  of  Israel.  By  Lewis 
Bayles  Paton.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Coin 
pany;    50  cents  net. 

An     addition     to     the    admirable     little    volu 
dealing  with   modern    religious  problems. 
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Harper's  Book  of  Little  Plays. 
Madalene  D.  Barnum.  Xew  York 
Brothers;   $1. 

Six  plays  selected  with  a  view  to  the  capabilt 
of  children  from  ten  to   twelve  years  of  age 
adapted  for  home  or  social  entertainments. 

Hygiene  for  Mother  and  Child.  Bv  Francis 
H.  MacCarthy.  Xew  York:  Harper  &  Brothers; 
>:.::    r.e:. 

Based  upon  wide  personal  experience  in  a  great 
city  hospital  in  treating  children  and  giving  coun- 
sel to  mothers. 
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HENRY  MILLER'S  RETURN. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Ever  since  that  period  before  the  fire  when, 
for  a  number  of  successive  summers,  Henry 
Miller  brought  out  annually  a  company  of 
first-class  players  equipped  with  first-class 
plays,  there  has  been  something  distinctly 
personal  in  the  welcome  tendered  him  by  San 
■  Franciscans  on  the  occasions  of  his  profes- 
sional visits.  We  are  still  gratefully  appre- 
ciative of  his  enterprise,  because  his  financial 
i  success  here  turned  the  eyes  of  other  man- 
agers back  again  to  San  Francisco,  which 
they  had  for  a  time  ruthlessly  cut  out  from 
their   circuit. 

i  Henry  Miller  has  "arrived,"'  and  no  doubt 
can  get  along  without  us.  He  is  a  big  man 
now  in  the  Eastern  theatrical  world.  He  has 
.greatly  developed,  both  intellectually  and 
artistically,  and,  as  well,  in  his  grasp  on  the 
(financial  helm.  Never  a  great  or  an  in- 
spired actor,  even  in  "The  Only  Way,"  he 
•has  often  been  a  most  satisfying  one,  and  has 
by   now  acquired  considerable  versatility. 

In  "Her  Husband's  Wife,"  a  so-called 
comedy  by  A.  E.  Thomas,  Mr.  Miller  has 
'shown  his  usual  thoroughness  in  the  selection 
of  hh  players.  He  himself  plays  the  role  of 
a  man  of  middle  age,  who,  having  retired 
from  the  arena  of  active  emotions,  loves  to 
divert  himself  by  observing,  with  subter- 
ranean chucklings,  the  self-deceptions  and 
[follies  of  the  younger  generation.  It  sounds 
(like  comedy,  but  it  does  not  take  long  for 
us  to  fearn  that  "Her  Husband's  Wife"  is,  in 
teality,  farce,  pure  and  simple. 

In  Uncle  John  (the  character  played  by 
Henry  Miller)  lies  the  only  claim  to  comedy 
that  the  piece  possesses.  All  the  others  be- 
come farceurs  as  soon  as  the  coil,  cunningly 
=et  by  Uncle  John  in  motion,  begins  to  un- 
coil. The  farce,  however,  is  not  of  the  old, 
acrobatic  kind,  and  the  humor  is  humor,  and 
is  conveyed  by  clever  acting,  instead  of  by 
the  physical  extravagances  of  action  with 
which  we  were,  in  that  arid  era  of  the  drama 
"when  we  remember  seeing  Henry  Miller  in 
""All  the  Comforts  of  a  Home,"  at  one  time 
so  resignedly  familiar. 

There  is  a  lot  of  clever  playing  in  "Her 
Husband's  Wife,"  but  the  -honors  are  princi- 
pally for  Laura  Hope  Crews,  who  plays  a 
bewitching  fool  most  bewitchingly. 

Of  course  out  of  farces  hypochondriacs  are 
rarely  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  young  and 
Dretty  women  with  large  purses,  devoted  hus- 
bands, and  a  talent  for  dressing  like  the  pic- 
:ured  girls  in  fashion  magazines.  Still  such 
:ases  can  be  recalled.  And  then  Mr.  Thomas 
:leverly  meets  the  situation  by  putting  in 
L'ncle  John's  mouth  a  remark  to  the  effect 
hat  when  a  woman  hasn't  any  troubles  she'll 
nanufacpjre   them. 

!  The  author  has  given  a  number  of  light, 
shallow,  but  sparkling  sayings  to  Uncle  John, 
!*ho  is  in  evidence  the  greater  part  of  the 
:ime,  and  who  is  exactly  in  the  amused  atti- 
ude  of  the  audience  toward  Irene,  the  pretty 
lypochondriac.  Irene,  while  playing  with  the 
dea  of  an  early  and  romantic  death,  has 
;houghtfuIly  picked  out  her  successor,  from  a 
iense  of  wifely  solicitude  apparently,  lest  her 
.urviving  mate  should  choose  some  one  pretty 
md  attractive  enough  to  eclipse  her  memory' 
[n  his  bereaved  heart.  While  Irene  prattles 
>f  her  wifely  project  to  Uncle  John,  who 
listens  with  enormous  but  concealed  enjoy- 
tlent.  she  imbibes,  with  child-like  enjoyment 
.'f  her  pose,  numerous  doses  of  vari-colored 
nedicines,  which  Uncle  John  resolves  shall  be 
nade  to  disappear,  together  with  her  delu- 
sion about  her  health.  So  he  approves"  of 
ler  plan  of  selecting  a  successor,  in  the  per- 
son of  her  dearest  friend,  Emily  Ladew,  who 
jippears  as  a  dun -colored  woman  of  abrupt 
[nanners,  with  a  dull  dress,  a  dull  com- 
j  flexion,  and  a  shocking  hat.  Youth  and  Miss 
,  -adew  seemed  to  have  bade  each  other  adieu; 
i -he  is,  in  every-  way,  a  lady  who  would  com- 
nend  herself  to  the  favor  of  a  loving  wife 
vho  is  choosing  a  not  too  attractive  suc- 
cessor. There  is  a  critical  moment  in  the 
■lay  at  this  point :  the  fun  seems  to  waver, 
tnd  become  faint,  in  spite  of  the  delicious, 
ihie-eyed  seriousness  of  the  little  wife. 

Emily  Ladew,  the  unpromising,  however, 
■uddenly  comes  to  the  rescue.  After  the 
iravely  manoeuvring  wife  has  left  the  scene 
he  explodes  in  a  mighty  burst  of  feminine 
lique,  to  the  immense  diversion  of  L'ncle 
ohn,  and  goes  off  resolved  to  cause  uneasi- 
icss   in   the   breast   of   \\ie   woman   who    has 


insulted     her     and    wounded    her    vanity    by 
choosing  her  as  her  too  safe  successor. 

It  is  always  entertaining  to  see  a  pretty 
woman  on  the  stage  try*  to  make  herself  un- 
attractive in  looks,  as  Margaret  Anglin  did 
in  "The  Marriage  of  Kitty."  And  similarly 
it  is  interesting  to  see  what  a  different  dress 
and  make-up  can  work  in  the  matter  of 
physical   attractions. 

Josephine  Lovett,  who.  with  Laura  Hope 
Crews,  will  be  remembered  by  theatre-goers 
as  a  California  girl,  is  an  actress  who  is  des- 
titute of  romantic  charm,  as  she  showed  later 
in  the  evening,  in  "Sydney  Carton."  She  was 
not  particularly  well-placed  when  she  ap- 
peared as  Robert  Edeson's  leading  lady  last 
winter.  But  she  had  a  role  fitted  to  her  both 
physically  and  mentally  in  "Her  Husband's 
Wife,"  and  she  gave  impetus  to  the  fun  of 
the  piece  by  the  thoroughness  with  which  she 
threw    herself   into    its  grave   absurdities. 

Emily  Ladew,  of  course,  returns  in  her  war- 
paint to  throw  confusion  into  the  little  wife's 
plans.  She  is  radiant  in  new  clothes,  a 
swagger  hat,  and  a  borrowed  complexion. 
She  makes  a  dead  set  at  the  to-be  widower, 
and  although  he  is  supposed  to  be  wrapped 
up  in  his  dainty  little  wife,  since  he  is  in 
the  realms  of  farce,  his  polite  interest  in  his 
wife's  friend  ( whom  Uncle  John  calls  his 
"fiancee" )  bears  a  resemblance  to  feverish 
devotion. 

Irene,  observing  the  unflattering  success  of 
her  plan,  becomes  distraite,  to  the  extent  of 
losing  all  interest  in  her  periodical  doses  of 
medicine,  the  which  adds  great  satisfaction  to 
Uncle  John's  already  hugely  diverted  spirit. 

Henry-  Miller  has  considerable  of  a  task, 
as  he  is  always  on  the  stage,  and  is  per- 
petually going  off  in  Uncle  John's  explosions 
of  suppressed  amusement.  I  must  say,  though, 
I  don't  envy  him  his  job.  I  would  rather 
figure  as  a  mute  at  a  funeral,  than  to  be 
obliged  to  do  a  laughing  act  on  the  stage, 
with  all  the  physical  convulsion  and  mental 
energy  that  it  entails.  To  me  it  always  seems 
inartistic  in  a  play,  to  call  upon  the  character 
to  express  repeated  and  continued  laughter, 
as  Henry  Miller  has  to  do  as  Uncle  John. 
I  have  always  noticed  that  in  spite  of  the 
risible  accompaniment  of  a  due  proportion 
of  mirth-echoers,  the  representation  of  ex- 
treme laughter  on  the  stage  has  a  deterrent 
effect  on  mirth  in  the  audience. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Henry  Miller, 
besides  contributing  his  celebrated  smile, 
laughed  with  neatness  and  dispatch.  And  he 
was  ably  reenforced  by  Charles  Gotthold,  in 
the  particular  laughing  scene  which,  if  I  re- 
member aright,  constituted  the  finale  of  the 
second  act. 

Henry-  Miller  was  also  a  source  of  pleasure 
on  account  of  the  sly  humor  with  which  he 
delivered  the  numerous  good-humored  digs 
with  which  L'ncle  John  roots  up  Irene's  care- 
fully  tended   illusions. 

But  after  all,  in  spite  of  his  greater  name, 
Laura  Hope  Crews  twinkled  more  brightly 
than  the  biggest  star  in  the  little  constella- 
tion which  was  shining  for  us  during  an  even- 
ing of  pleasant  entertainment.  There  is  in 
"Her  Husband's  Wife"  a  lot  of  clever  acting 
of  the  lighter  kind.  Somehow  one  is  freer 
to  observe  it  because  of  the  mentally  relaxed 
state  with  which  one  surrenders  one's  self 
to  the  entertainment  offered  by  farcical  com- 
edy. Walter  Hitchcock,  for  example,  always 
seems  acting,  although  he  is  thoroughly  ex- 
pert in  all  the  outward  manifestations.  So 
one  studied  them  with  some  interest,  since  he 
did  not  quite  catch  the  fancy  captive. 

And  Laura  Hope  Crews  is  a  past-mistress 
in  giving  the  looks  and  tones  of  a  charming 
little  fool.  Her  face  is  a  perpetual  study, 
and  a  delightful  one.  And  the  two  actresses 
have  pretty  figures,  and  are  smartly  gowned, 
each  gradually  rising  to  a  gorgeous  climax 
in  the  last  act,  when  the  "broken-hearted 
sparrow"  enters  transformed  to  a  "bird  of 
paradise,"  and  the  plump  little  wife  is  a 
dream   in  butter-colored   silk. 

The  action  all  transpires  in  the  pretty, 
paneled  living-room  of  a  country  house.  It 
looked  delightfully  homey,  for  they  have  at 
last  mastered  the  art  of  making  stage  in- 
teriors look  homey.  Flowers,  print  curtains, 
a  reading  table,  easy  chairs,  inviting  windows, 
can  do  wonders. 

And  then  the  curtain,  after  going  down  on 
all  this  pleasantness,  rose  on  a  bleak  interior 
in  a  traveler's  hotel  at  Paris,  and  "Sydney 
Carton"  was  on.  And  we  shortly  discovered 
that  in  presenting  a  piece  of  such  opposite 
type  there  was  a  jangling  of  ideas.  We 
could  not  step  into  the  tense,  tragic  atmos- 
phere of  "Sydney  Carton"  after  laughing  at 
the  fun  and  folly  in  "Her  Husband's  Wife." 
With  the  echoes  of  their  tones  still  ringing 
in  our  ears  from  the  previous  play,  we  could 
not  quite  divest  from  the  players  the  indi- 
vidualities they  had  expressed  in  the  earlier 
play.  In  fact  "Sydney  Carton,"  in  its  abbre- 
viated form,  can  not  express  the  terror,  the 
tragedy,  the  sense  of  rushing  doom  which 
has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  been  conveyed 
from  Dickens's  pages  to  "The  Only  Way." 
Nobody  seemed  quite  right  but  Henry  Miller. 
Charles  Darnay  was  like  a  pawn  on  a  chess- 
board, Lucie  Manette  was  all  out  of  drawing, 
Dr.  Manette  was  Walter  Hitchcock  in  an  old 
man's  costume,  and  Walter  Hitchcock  only, 
and,    in    fact,    the    playlet    seemed    dull,    old- 


fashioned,  and  ineffective.  It  closes  with  the 
familiar  tableau  of  Sydney  Carton  on  the 
guillotine,  but  we  had  not  been  gradually  led 
through  waves  of  dread,  storms  of  feeling, 
and  long  waits  of  terrifying  suspense,  up  to 
the  climax  of  emotion  which  should  lend 
spiritual  grandeur  to  that  dark  figure  sil- 
houetted against  the  lurid  glow  of  the  great 
revolution,  and  so,  after  all,  it  was  nothing 
but   a   striking  though   hasty  tableau. 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

That  distinguished  actor,  John  Mason,  will 
begin  next  Monday  night  at  the  Savoy  The- 
atre an  engagement  limited  to  one  week  in 
Augustus  Thomas's  famous  telepathic  drama, 
"The  Witching  Hour,"  that  theatric  prize  of 
the  century'-  The  play  and  its  principal 
player  come  surrounded  by  the  same  condi- 
tions in  the  matter  of  supporting  cast  and 
scenic  detail  that  figured  in  Mr.  Mason's  re- 
markable engagement  in  New  York,  that  of 
two  years  at  the  Hackett  Theatre.  Psycho- 
logical students  have  found  in  Mr.  Thomas's 
drama  unlimited  material  to  sustain  their 
scientific  claims  concerning  telepathy,  and  the 
admirer  of  good  acting  and  modern  stagecraft 
has  been  satisfied,  too,  for  "The  Witching 
Hour,"  besides  teaching  a  great  lesson, 
preaching  a  great  moral,  and  divulging  the 
secrets  of  a  great  philosophy,  has  all  the  fea- 
tures of  a  great  play.  Mr.  Mason  will,  of 
course,  be  seen  in  his  original  part  of  Brook- 
field,  the  hypnotic  gambler,  a  character  study 
that  has  not  only  proved  hypnotic  on  the 
stage,  but  truly  hypnotic  with  the  public  as 
well.  The  Messrs  Shubert  promise  the  iden- 
tically original  Hackett  Theatre  company,  and 
the  production  will  be  on  the  same  elaborate 
style  as  when  it  was  last  seen  here.  The  last 
performance  will  be  given  Sunday  evening. 
October  16,  and  the  usual  popular-priced 
matinee  will  take  place  on   Thursday. 


The  Henry  Miller  engagement  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  has  met  with  the  same  high 
success  always  noted  when  the  well-known 
actor-manager  appeared  here.  His  play, 
"Her  Husband's  Wife,"  and  the  company  are 
reviewed  at  length  elsewhere.  Next  week 
Mr.  Miller  will  offer,  in  place  of  "Sydney 
Carton,"  the  dramatic  playlet  "Frederic  Le 
Maitre,"  though  the  latter  will  precede  the 
comedy   instead   of  following  it. 


The  Orpheum  programme  for  next  week 
attains  a  high  standard.  Hal  Stephens,  a 
clever  and  versatile  character  actor,  assisted 
by  Isabel  Allen  and  William  Scanlan,  will 
give  a  novelty,  called  "Famous  Scenes  from 
Famous  Plays,"  which  introduces  a  miniature 
stage  and  curtain  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing elaborate  scenic  tableau.  Mr.  Stephens 
explains  and  makes  up  as  Shylock,  in  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice."  While  doing  so  he 
briefly  relates  the  history  of  the  play,  going 
back  to  the  days  of  Burbage,  who  acted  the 
part  as  a  comedy  one,  and  follows  by  an  ex- 
cellent rendition  of  the  scene  in  which  Shy- 
lock  displays  his  hatred  for  the  Christians. 
The  stage  setting  is  a  beautiful  view  of 
Venice  with  its  bay  in  the  background  and 
twinkling  stars  above.  Next  comes  a  scene 
from  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  Here  the  make- 
up is  complete  and  the  background  exhibits 
cotton  fields  and  sunflowers  of  the  Southern 
plantation.  Passing  from  this,  three  scenes 
from  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  are  presented,  and 
each  is  well  staged  and  acted.  Mr.  Stephens 
reminds  one  of  Joseph  Jefferson.  Rip  is 
shown  in  the  Catskills  and  his  awakening  and 
return  to  his  home  are  also  depicted.  The 
versatility  of  the  actor  is  emphasized  by  his 
concluding  scene,  which  is  the  famous 
Brocken  one  from  "Faust."  Louise  Meyers, 
Mildred  Warren,  and  Bert  Lyon,  a  trio  of 
musical-comedy  players,  will  appear  in  a  one- 
act  comedy  sketch,  called  "A  Little  of  Every- 
thing," introducing  singing  and  dancing.  The 
Six  Abdallahs  are  a  troupe  of  American  acro- 
bats, although  the  name  which  they  have 
selected  is  Arabian.  They  have  been  a  fea- 
ture at  the  New  York  Hippodrome.  The 
Joseph  Adelmann  Family  will  contribute  a  mu- 
sical act  in  two  parts,  the  first  being  musical 
scenes  in  Old  Nuremberg  on  children's  in- 
struments with  pictures  of  the  crinoline  times. 
The  second  is  a  revelation  of  xylophone  play- 
ing. Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Maurice 
Freeman  and  Company  in  "Tony  and  the 
Stork,"  Work  and  Ower,  and  the  Neapolitans. 
It  will  also  terminate  the  engagement  of  Wil- 
liam Rock  and  Maude  Fulton,  whose  singing 
and  terpsichorean  act  is  a  great  bit. 


The  last  performance  of  that  delightful 
musical  comedy,  "The  Prince  of  Pilsen,"  will 
take  place  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  this  Sun- 
day evening.  Jess  Dandy  and  his  colleagues 
have  proved  that  the  piece,  illuminated  by  the 
charm  of  their  presence  and  ability,  is  a 
perennial  joy.  

Lillian  Russell  produced  her  new  play,  en- 
titled "In  Search  of  a  Sinner"  at  Chicago 
two  weeks  ago.  Ashton  Stevens  said  of  the 
performance:  "Charlotte  Thompson  has 
given  her  one  of  the  best  parts  of  her  life, 
if  not  the  best.  In  it  Miss  Russell  will 
strike   sparks  in   New   York.     Old  critics  may 


no  longer  say  that  Miss  Russell  is  a  promis- 
ing young  actress.  They  will  have  to  cut  out 
that   'promising'." 


\  iola  Allen,  with  a  supporting  company 
which  includes  James  O'Neill,  Minna  Gale, 
and  Henry  Stanford,  will  follow  "The  Witch- 
ing Hour"  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  in  F.  Marion 
Crawford's  last  and  strongest  play.  "The 
White    Sister." 


Music  lovers  desiring  to  have  complete  pro- 
grammes and  anouncements  of  all  the  musical 
attractions  under  the  Greenbaum  direction 
this  season  should  send  their  name  and  ad- 
dress Vj  Mr.  Greenbaum,  care  of  Sherman. 
Clay  &  Co. 

«••»■ 

The  concert  promised  by  Lawrence  Strauss, 
the  tenor,  and  Miss  Edith  Gere  Kelly,  pianiste. 
will  take  place  this  Sunday  afternoon  at 
Kohler  &  Chase  Hall.  The  hour  is  half-past 
two,  and  tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  door. 


If  you  are  giving  a  dinner  party,  be  sure 
and  serve  the  Italian-Swiss  Colony's  Asti 
Special,  Sec.  It  is  California's  choicest  spark- 
ling white  wine,  being  naturally  fermented  in 
the  bottle  and  not  carbonated. 

AMUSEMENTS. 


SIGNOR  ANTONIO 

Scotti 

(Baritone)  and 

Mme.  BERNICE 

De  Pasquali 

(Soprano) 

Bo  ih   from  Metro  poll  Ian 

Opera  House 

Sunday  aft..  Oct.  16— Columbia  Theatre 
Thursday  eve,  Oct.  20— Novelty  Theatre 
Sunday  aft.,  Oct.  23— Columbia  Theatre 
Sears  S2.00.  $1.50,  S1.00.    Ready  Wednesday  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s. 

Mail  orders  accompanied  by  check  or  money  nrder 
carefully  attended  to.  Special  attention  to  conntry  orders, 
address  Will  L.  Greenbanra. 


OAKLAND- Friday  aft.,  Oct.  21 
YE  LIBERTY  PLAYHOUSE 

Seats  ready  Monday.  Oct.  17,  at  box-office 


Baldwin  Piano  used 
Comine — Mme.  GADSKI 


N™. 


ORPHEUM     OTARRELL  ST. 

t  and  most  magnificent  theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

HAL  STEPHENS,  assisted  by  Isabel  Allen 
and  William  Scanlan,  in  "Famous  Scenes  from 
Famous  Plavs":  MEYERS.  WARREN"  and 
LYOX:  THE  SIX  ABDALLAHS;  JOSEPH 
ADELMANN  FAMILY;  MAURICE  FREE- 
MAX  and  Company,  in  "Tonv  and  the  Stork"; 
WORK  and  OWER;  THE  XEAPOLITAXS: 
New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures;  Last  Week. 
Tremendous  Hit.  WILLIAM  ROCK  and 
MAUDE  FULTOX  in  their  original  dance 
creations. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),  10c,  25c,  50c.  Phones — Douglas  70, 
Home  C    1570. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  feKn? 

^^  The  Leading  Playhouse 

Phones:  Franklin  1 50        Home  C5  783 

Mon.,  Oct.   10— SECOND  AXD  LAST  WEEK 

Matinees    Wednesday    and   Saturday 

Klaw   &    Erlanger   present 

HENRY  MILLER 

And    his   company  in    the  comedv   hit 

"HER- HUSBAND'S    WIFE" 

To  be  preceded  bv  the  one-act  play 

"FREDERIC   LE  MAITRE" 

Mondav,     Oct.      17 — The     musical     triumph, 

"THREE"  TWINS.'1 


C^W^r'^J.-j^^ 


McAWSTER.  or.  Marfcd 

Phones:  Market   130 

Home  J2822 


This    Sun.    eve. — Last    time    of   "The    Prince   of 

Pilsen."     Prices,   $].50  to   50c 

Starting    Mon.   eve..  Oct.    10— One  Week  Only 

Sam  S.  and  Lee  Shubert    (Inc.)   present 

JOHN   MASON 

In  Augustus  Thomas's  greatest  drama 
"THE  WITCHING  HOUR" 
Night  and  Sat.  mat.  prices,  50c  to  $2.  "Pop" 
mat.    Thurs..    25c  to   $1.    Seats  at  the   Theatre 
and  Emporium. 

Commencing    Mondav   eve.,   Oct.    17 — VIOLA 
ALLEN,    in    "The    White    Sister." 


GARRICK  THEATRE 
ELLIS  STREET  at  Fillmore 

LAST    WEEK   BUT    OXE 
BEVANI  GRAND  OPERA  COMPANY 

Matinee     today     (Saturday).     "Lucia,"     with 
Yicarino.     Sacchetti,    Alberti    and     Bcvani;    to- 
night    (Saturday*,     "La      noheme";     tomorrow 
(Sunday)     matinee.    "Faust";    tomorrow        Sui 
igtat,   "Rigoletto." 

Next  Week — Monday  night,  "Martha"  Hast 
time) :  Tuesday  night,  "Love  Tales  of  Hoff- 
man": Wednesday  night,  "Aicta";  Thursday, 
Verdi  night,  acts  from  "Trovatore."  "Tra- 
viata."  "Aida,"  "Rigoletto"  (the  entire  Bevani 
Opera  Company  in  the  casts);  Friday  nicrlit. 
last  time,  "La  Bobeme."  with  Viearitu' 
Mimi. 

Reserved  seats.  25c,    50c.   75c,  $1.      A*    - 
man.  Clay  &  Co.'s.  Kearny  and  Sutter  ,- 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


Distressing  revelations  have  been  made  of 
late  as  to  the  real  ingredients  from  which 
champagne  is  made,  one  analj'st  tabulating  the 
materials  as  varying  between  concentrated 
grape-juice,  gooseberries,  cider,  and  rhubarb: 
Fill    high    the    bowl    with    sparkling    wine 

That  proves  our  chemical   advance; 
No   longer   do   I   yearn   to    quaff 

The  foaming  grape  of  Eastern   France- 
Whisky  and  Polly  tempt  no  more, 

Nor  brandied   forms  of  Zoedone; 
The  modern   scientific  brand 
Has  got  a  flavor  all  its  own. 

The    rhubarb's   medicated    stalks, 

The  giant  gooseberry,  shall  lend 
Their    own    peculiar   vinous    note 

In    due  proportion    to    the   blend. 
Then    let  us   fill   the  flowing  bow]. 

And,    careless,    quaff    and    quaff    again. 
For    though    champagne    is    not    our    drink 

Tomorrow  will  not  bring  sham  pain. 


At  last  a  hero  has  appeared  with  courage 
enough  to  face  the  family  cook !  He  is  no 
less  a  person  than  the  lately  retired  Herr 
Dernburg,  Germany's  businesslike  colonial 
secretary-  For  a  time  he  harbored  under  his 
roof  a  Fraulein  Dietrich,  who  presided  over 
the  minister's  kitchen  and  kept  her  own  ac- 
counts with  a  thoroughness  that  must  have 
commended  her  to  her  thrifty  master.  But 
an  examination  of  those  accounts  has  dis- 
closed that  in  adding  up  the  totals  she 
worked  out  a  balance  in  her  own  favor  of 
some  seventy  dollars,  besides  collecting  from 
her  mistress  sundry  sums  for  tradesmens' 
bills  which  are  still  unpaid.  Hence  the  action 
for  corrupt  practices  which  Herr  Dernburg 
has  laid  against  his  whilom  kitchen  deity. 
And  he  is  going  about  the  matter  in  a  thor- 
ough manner,  for  in  addition  to  reclaiming  to 
the  last  penny  all  the  missing  money,  he  de- 
mands that  the  cook  shall  pay  4  per  cent 
interest  from  the  time  she  left  his  service. 
Here,  then,  is  a  precedent  which  may  inspire 
other  heads  of  households  with  a  little  manly 
fortitude. 


New  fashions  threaten  to  invade  the  realm 
of  funeral  rites.  The  printers  of  society  sta- 
tionary will  not  object  if  the  example  set  by 
the  late  M.  Louis  Eoussenard.  the  famous 
writer  of  boys'  stories,  should  become  gen- 
eral. In  addition  to  making  all  the  arrange- 
ments for  his  funeral,  he  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing notice,  and  left  instructions  that  a 
copy  be  sent  to  all  his  friends : 

"Louis  Boussenard,  author,  has  the  honor 
of  inviting  you  to  his  funeral,  which  will  take 
place  at  Escrennes  (Loiret).  on  Monday,  Sep 
tember  12,  1910,  at  a  quarter  past  one  o'clock. 

"Inconsolable  for  the  death  of  his  wife,  he 
succumbs,  in  his  sixty-third  5-ear,  to  a  grief 
which  nothing  has  been  able  to  assuage. 

"To  his  numerous  friends  and  to  his  faith- 
ful  readers  he  sends  this   supreme   farewell." 


Woman  has  emancipated  herself  from  the 
hobble  skirt,  but  a  terrible  ordeal  is  in  store 
for  her  mate  this  fall.  Not  only  are  his 
sleeves  to  be  made  smaller  and  tighter,  and 
his  pants  shorter,  but  "across  the  seat  they 
will  be  barely  loose  enough  for  comfort" 
Evidently  the  gods  of  fashion  are  determined 
to  save  material  somewhere  ;  if  not  from  the 
female  skirt,  then  from  the  male  "seat."  This 
looks  like  Nemesis :  to  compensate  for  male 
hilarity  at  women  who  could  not  walk,  there 
is  to  be  feminine  laughter  at  males  who  can 
not  sit  down. 


There's  one  consolation,  and  that  is  that 
John  Bull  is  to  be  as  restricted  in  his  "seat" 
as  Uncle  Sam.  For  the  invasion  of  England 
by  a  big  American  firm  dealing  in  ready- 
mades  has  been  planned.  This  enterprising 
concern  has  advised  English  clothiers  that 
they  make  "a  popular-priced,  snappy  American 
line  of  goods"  with  which  they  are  preparing 
to  make  a  descent  on  Albion.  If  the  "seat" 
is  to  conform  to  the  latest  dictum  of  fashion 
it  looks  as  though  "snappy"  is  the  right  word 
to  use. 


Women's  clubs  are  defended  by  Mrs.  Sarah 
S.  P.  Decker  by  a  parable.  It  is  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : 

One  evening  Farmer  Johns  came  back  from 
his  weekly  trip  to  town,  half  a  dozen  miles 
away,  and  after  unhitching  his  mare,  walked 
over  to  the  pump  for  his  customary  scrub, 
and  then  joined  his  son  and  daughter  in  the 
kitchen. 

"Sort  o'  'pears  to  me's  though  I'd  V  forgot 
something  or  other,"  he  remarked  toward  the 
end  of  the  meal,  as  he  searched  for  his 
tobacco. 

"Why,  pa.  did  you  get  the  reel  of  thread 
and  the  pink  gingham  for  my  dress  ">" 

"Yep." 

"And  the  crock  for  butter,  and  the  bag  of 
four,  and  the  vaniller  flav'ring?" 

!7ep" 

"Did  ye  git  the  harrer  mended  and  shoe  old 
finny  ?" 
"Yep.   Sam." 

''Well,    pa,    I    don't    rec'elect    that    ye    had 

nything  else  ye  ought  to  have  brought  back." 

But   still   pa   did   not   seem   quite   satisfied. 


He  chewed  awhile  reflectively,  his  gaze  fixed 
naminatingly  on  space.  Suddenly  he  smote 
his  thigh  with  a  prolonged  exclamation :  "By 
Gosh !    It's  ma  I've  forgot !" 

See  the  moral  ?  Mrs.  Decker  wants  us  to 
note  that  this  is  the  trouble  all  along:  Ma's 
been  left  behind.  But,  dear  lady,  is  it  not 
probable  that  pa  had  forgot  ma  because  she 
had  gone  to  a  woman's  club  ? 


So  far  Mrs.  Decker.  But  let  us  hear 
David  Graham  Phillips.  In  his  latest  novel  he 
has  a  lively  disquisition  on  ma,  the  learner 
of  his  dialogue  being  the  husband  of  a 
climber : 

"The  American  man,  too  busy  to  be 
bothered,  turns  the  American  woman  loose — 
gives  her  absolute  freedom.  And  what  is 
she?  A  child  in  education,  a  child  in  ex- 
perience, a  child  in  taste.  He  turns  her  loose, 
bids  her  do  as  she  likes — and,  up  to  the  limit 
of  his  ability,  gives  her  all  the  money  she 
wants.  He  prefers  her  a  child.  Her  childish- 
ness rests  his  tired  brain.  And  he  doesn't 
mind  if  she's  a  little  mischievous — that  makes 
her  more   amusing." 

"You  are  married — have  children,"  said  I, 
too  serious  to  bother  about  tact.  "How  is  it 
with  you?" 

He  laughed  cynicaUy.  "Don't  speak  of  my 
family,"  said  he.  "I  tried  the  other  way. 
But  I've  given  up — several  years  ago.  What 
can  one  do  in  a  crazy  crowd  r" 

"Not  much,"  confessed  I.  deeply  depressed. 

"The  women  stampede  each  other,"  he  went 
on.  "Besides,  no  American  woman — none 
that  I  know — has  been  brought  up  with  edu- 
cation enough  to  enable  her  to  make  a  life 
for  herself,  even  when  the  man  tries  to  help 
her.  To  like  an  occupation,  to  do  anything 
at  it,  you've  got  to  understand  it.  Being  a 
husband  and  father  is  an  occupation,  the  most 
important  one  in  the  world  for  a  man.  Being 
a  wife  and  mother  is  an  occupation — the  most 
important  one  in  the  world  for  a  woman. 
Are  American  men  and  women  brought  up  to 
those  occupations — trained  in  them — prepared 
for  them?  The  most  they  know  is  a  smatter 
at  the  pastime  of  lover  and  mistress — and 
they're  none  too  adept  at  that." 

"I  believe,"  said  I,  "that  in  my  whole  life 
I've  never  learned  so  much  in  so  short  a 
time." 

"It'll  do  you  no  good  to  have  learned,"  re- 
joined Armitage.  "It  will  only  make  you  sad 
or  bitter,  according  to  your  mood.  Or,  per- 
haps some  day  you  may  reach  my  plane  of 
indifference — and   be   amused." 

"Nothing  is  hopeless,"  said  I. 

"The  American  woman  is  hopeless,"  said 
he.  "Her  vanity  is  triple-plated,  copper- 
riveted.  She's  hopeless  so  long  as  the  Ameri- 
can man  will  give  her  the  money  to  buy  flat- 
tery at  home  and  abroad ;  for,  so  long  as 
you  can  buy  flattery*  you  never  find  out  the 
truth  about  yourself.  And  the  American  man 
will  give  her  the  money  as  long  as  he  can. 
because  it  buys  him  peace  and  freedom.  He 
doesn't  want  to  be  bothered  with  the  Ameri- 
can woman— except  when  he's  in  a  certain 
mood  that  doesn't  last  long." 


No  doubt  it  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Phil- 
lips's iconoclast  does  not  revert  to  the  dress 
question,  but  had  he  done  so  a  champion  of 
the  ladies  is  at  hand  in  the  Spectator,  which 
declares  that  the  real  defense  for  women  in 
their  growing  love  of  dress  is  that  dress  is 
a  recreation,  one  of  those  natural  recreations 
which  grow  out  of  necessity  and  out  of  ever- 
lasting emotions.  It  is  nothing  against  a 
recreation  that  the  frivolous  rich  suffer  from 
over-indulgence  in  it,  or  the  frivolous  poor 
from  that  craving  for  it  which  has  its  roots 
in  privation.  The  love  of  dress  among  women 
— especially,  we  think,  in  its  modern  mani- 
festation, which  emphasizes  variety — makes, 
we  believe,  for  social  balance.  The  disap- 
pearance of  all  remnant  of  class  costume  is  a 
great  reform.  The  open  worship  of  tradition 
is  a  deadening  thing.  At  the  same  time,  by 
cultivating  their  instinct  for  the  pretty  and 
the  useless,  women  build  unconsciously  a 
great  rampart  of  admiration  against  the  devas- 
tating spirits  of  envy  and  utilitarianism. 
Dress  is  a  recreation  shared  by  a  whole  sex — 
a  strong  bond  of  sympathy,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  forces  which  render  the  little 
ebullition  of  unnatural  feeling  which  we  have 
dignified  by  the  name  of  sex-hatred  wholly 
ridiculous.  For  if  we  go  to  the  root  of  the 
matter,  the  reason  women  love  to  wear  a 
variety  of  fine  clothes  is  because  men  love  to 
see  them  wearing  them,  and  the  reason  men 
tend  more  and  more  to  a  uniform  is  because 
women  in  their  heart  of  hearts  care  less  than 
men  for  appearances,  are  less  influenced  by 
them,  and  have  a  quicker  appreciation  of 
those  charms  over  which  fashion  and  finery 
have  no  effect- 


Saloons  have  been  maligned.  Up  to  the 
present  no  abuse  has  been  thought  too  strong 
for  them.  The  dictionary  has  been  rifled  for 
opprobrious  epithets  in  their  dishonor.  The 
parson  in  the  pulpit  has  vented  his  angriest 
oratory  on  their  iniquities.  The  prohibitionist 
on  the  stump  has  consigned  them  to  the 
nethermost  regions  as  the  cause  of  all  hu- 
man depravity  and  suffering.  But  it  appears 
the  saloons  are  really  a  factor  in  the  religious 


well-being  of  the  community.  For  see  what 
has  happened  in  New  York.  A  saloon-keeper 
there,  envious  of  the  good  work  being  accom- 
plished by  a  rival,  has  determined  to  drive 
him  out  of  business,  and  to  that  end  has 
borne  the  expense  of  erecting  a  church  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  competitor's  saloon,  that  he 
may  not  succeed  when  he  applies  for  a  re- 
newal of  his  license.  Now  mark  the  result : 
the  persecuted  saloonist  is  to  turn  the  tables 
upon  his  enemy  by  building  another  church 
near  his  saloon !  Which  goes  to  show  that 
saloons  are  an  instrument  of  righteousness. 
For  no  one  will  deny  that  a  church  is  a  good 
thing,  and  if  more  saloons  mean  more 
churches  it  is  as  clear  as  daylight  that  sa- 
loons have  been  maligned. 


Alack  and  alas  for  that  devoted  couple,  the 
Williamsons,  if  Agnes  Repplier's  prophecy  in 
Life  should  come  true.  The  literature  of  the 
motor-car  is  doomed,  she  asserts.  Its  newest 
rival,  the  literature  of  the  airship,  routs  it 
from  the  field.  For  years  the  automobile  has 
so  dominated  fiction  that  readers  have  won- 
dered how  many  novelists  were  permanently 
engaged  by  manufacturers  to  exploit  their 
wares.  Tender  love  stories  have  been  inter- 
woven with  rapid  motor  flights  through  Eu- 
rope. In  motors  the  villains  have  sped  from 
the  scenes  of  their  villainies.  In  motors  the 
amateur  detectives  have  tracked  them  down. 
Thrilling  murders  have  been  committed  in 
motors.  The  criminal  classes — as  known  to 
romance — have  depended  exclusively  upon 
them.  In  English  fiction,  motor  accidents 
have  almost  entirely  supplanted  accidents  in 
the  hunting  field  as  a  recognized  method  of 
removing  superfluous  characters  ("while  there 
is  death  there  is  hope"),  and  any  man  who, 
whether  virtuous  or  with  evil  designs  needed 
to  disguise  himself,  became  of  necessity  a 
chauffeur.  Well,  all  this  is  to  go,  and  many 
dry  eyes  will  gaze  upon  its  departure. 


Girl  caddies  are  being  tried  on  the  links  of 
Aigle  in  Switzerland,  but  golfers  do  not  seem 
enthusiastic  over  the  experiment.  It  is  argued 
that  the  player  whose  only  excuse  for  being 
on  the  links  consists  in  his  desire  to  air  his 
faultless  golfing  suit  may  prefer  girl  to  boy 
caddies  because  they  are  less  likely  to  grow 
hilarious  over  his  efforts,  but  the  serious 
golfer  doubts  whether  the  girl  caddies  are 
equal  to  their  task  in  physical  strength  and 
sporting  instinct.  Perhaps'  that  may  be  so 
in  Switzerland,  but  the  American  girl  who 
can  handle  her  grip  with  the  most  muscular 
male  would  make  a  better  showing.  After 
all,  however,  the  greatest  drawback  of  girl 
caddies  has  been  overlooked.  Granting  them 
a  fair  share  of  good  looks,  driving  and  put- 
ting would  probably  become  less  absorbing 
than  dalliance  with  Phyllis  in  the  shade. 


Who  would  not  envy  the  homeward  bound 
American  ?  According  to  the  reporter  of  an 
English  newspaper,  he  passes  from  hotels 
ashore  to  hotels  afloat,  and  money  smooths 
the  way  everywhere.  His  seat  in  the  train, 
his  berth  in  the  ship,  his  place  in  the  dining- 
saloon,  his  chair  on  deck — all  is  arranged  for 
him.  While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow  the 
orchestra  discourses  sweet  music  for  his 
pleasure  at  intervals  from  ten  in  the  morning 
till  ten  at  night.  At  every  turn  he  is  obliged. 
On  Sunday  he  may  attend  divine  service  at 
10:30  a.  m.  The  purser  will  give  him  $4.80 
for  his  English  sovereign.  If  he  goes  abroad 
ill  the  surgeon  will  minister  to  him  at  shore 
rates,  but  if  he  contracts  an  illness  aboard 
he  receives  attendance  and  medicine  for 
nothing.  He  can  dictate  business  letters  to 
the  typist  carried  by  the  steamer.  The  purser 
will  lock  his  valuables  up  in  a  safe,  and  as 


he  approaches  his  haven  he  can  order  a  taxi- 
cab  by  wireless,  free  of  charge.  Could  any 
hen  tend  her  chickens  more  carefully  than 
Mother  Cunard  her  passengers  ?  And  yet, 
and  yet,  even  the  pampered  American  can 
find   no    surcease    from    the    tri bute     o f    the 


There  is  something  to  be  said  in  favor  oi 
the  plan  of  charging  a  nominal  admission  to 
outdoor  concerts.  Even  the  smallest  charge 
conduces  to  order  in  the  assembly  and  in 
consequence  adds  to  the  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment of  those  who  really  love  music  During 
the  past  summer  it  is  estimated  that  fully 
20.000  people  assembled  in  Hyde  Park.  Lon- 
don, on  a  fine,  bright  day  to  hear  a  Sunday 
afternoon  concert.  This  year  the  concert 
began  in  April,  a  month  earlier  than  usu 
and  continued  five  months.  Every  provision 
is  made  for  the  comfort  of  those  who  de- 
sire to  hear  the  music  Inside  the  band- 
stand inclosure  some  4000  or  5000  seats  are 
available,  the  charge  for  admission,  which 
also  carries  the  right  to  a  programme,  being 
twopence.  Outside  the  railings,  on  the  walks 
leading  to  the  bandstand,  more  than  10.00C 
chairs  are  provided  for  those  who  prefer  tc 
sit  beyond  the  circle  Chair  tickets  for  the 
season  can  be  had  for  5s.,  while  for  double 
that  sum  a  seat  and  programme  can  be  ob- 
tained for  all  the  performances  in  both  Gre«p 
and  Hyde  Parks.  These  concerts  a 
tended  by  music  lovers  from  all  parts 
London. 


Biarritz  boasts  of  a  unique  institutio 
Over  the  porters'  lodge  at  the  Darlto  Hotd 
is  a  big  sign  reading  "Aeroplane  Excursion- 
Inquire  Inside."  The  hotel  proprietors  be- 
lieve that  the  sign  is  the  first  of  its  kind 
the  world  and  that  it  marks  the  first  formal 
entry  of  the  aeroplane  pleasure  excursion 
business.  Maurice  Tabuteau  is  the  aerii 
pilot  who  offers  to  provide  trips  for  al 
comers.  Although  as  time  goes,  he  is  a 
cent  convert  to  aviation,  M.  Tabuteau 
already  distinguished  himself  as  the  principal 
prize-winner  at  the  recent  Biarritz  aviatior. 
meeting.  He  flies  a  Farman  biplane.  Pas- 
sengers have  not  been  lacking  for  the  excur 
sions,  among  those  who  made  trips  recentlj 
being  the  Duke  de  Tamales,  Conde  Pisani 
Comte  and  Comtesse  Rignon,  Conde  Roma- 
nones,  president  of  the  Spanish  chamber 
Sefior  Caro  Romana,  the  Marques  de  Bolanos 
M.  Fursy,  and  Comte  Brunesta  d'Usseaux 
All  declared  they  were  pleased  with  theii 
novel  experience  and  had  nothing  but  wori 
of  praise  for  M.  Tabuteau  and  his  handlii 
of  the  aeroplane. 


By  next  spring  Miss  Helen  Miller  Gouk 
will  have  one  of  the  largest  of  private  swim 
ming  pools  at  her  country  home  in  Irvingtoo 
on -the -Hudson.  The  pool  will  measure  35x7( 
feet.  It  will  be  inclosed  in  a  one-story  brid 
and  limestone  building,  covering  an  area  55 
105  feet.  The  exterior  will  conform  with  I 
architecture  of  other  buildings  on  the  estat« 
The  interior  will  be  fashioned  after  a  Romai 
bath,  in  Pompeiian  style.  There  will  be  foun 
tains,  with  statuary,  resting  rooms,  aoc 
shower  baths.  The  structure  will  cost  abon 
$50,000. 


In  a  recent  Chicago  paper  Lillian  Russel 
discourses  with  penetration  and  felicity 
the  theme  that  beauty  is  a  "great  handicap  ti 
a  woman,  because  to  the  beautiful  womai 
brains  are  supposed  to  be  superfluous."  "Non 
sense,"  declares  Miss  RusselL  Neither  Ca?sa 
nor  Antony  would  have  "eaten  out  of  Cleo 
patra's  hands"  if  her  fascination  had  not 
"mixed   with   brains." 
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A  letter  came  from  the  clothing  firm  saying 
that  the  cloth  that  had  been  sent  them  was 
full  of  moths.  Was  the  wholesale  house 
taken  aback  ?  Xot  it.  By  return  post  went  a 
missive  to  this  effect :  ''On  looking  over 
your  order  we  find  that  you  did  not  order  any 
moths.  It  was  our  error,  and  you  will  please 
return  them  at  once,  at  our  expense." 


Oikari,  the  champion  Japanese  wrestler, 
was  yesterday  (says  a  news  item)  "presented 
with  a  handsome  apron  in  recognition  of  his 
brilliant  jiu-jitsu  work."  Now  the  long  even- 
ings are  comiDg  on  (comments  the  English 
paper),  it  is  pleasant  to  think  of  Oikari, 
quietly  sitting  by  the  fire  wearing  his  hand- 
some apron,  with  his  jiu-jitsu  work  in  his 
lap. 

At  a  meeting  of  a  State  medical  society, 
the  secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  consul 
of  one  of  our  far-away  possessions  urging  the 
need  of  a  resident  physician  in  his  district 
In  the  moment  of  silence  that  followed  the 
reading,  a  young  man  arose  and  said  mod- 
estly :  "I  wish  you  would  put  me  down  for 
that  place,  sir.  It  sounds  good  to  me.  My 
practice  here  died  last  night." 

James  K.  Hackett  recently  said  at  a  lunch- 
eon in  Pittsburg :  "An  actor  should  be 
modest,  and  most  actors  are.  But  I  know  a 
young  actor  who,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  carried  modesty-  almost  too  far.  This 
young  man  inserted  in  all  the  dramatic  papers 
a  want  advertisement  that  read :  'Engage- 
ment wanted — Small  part,  such  as  dead  body 
or  outside  shouts,  preferred.'  " 


A  woman  clerk  in  a  government  office,  who 
enjoys  a  well-earned  reputation  for  wit,  the 
other  day  very  much  disconcerted  a  young 
attorney.  She  announced  that  she  was  shortly 
going  on  her  vacation,  and  the  youthful  cross- 
examiner  inquired  the  lady's  destination.  "At 
Fishhook,"  was  the  reply.  "Where  is  that  ?" 
pursued  the  attorney.  "At  the  end  of  the 
line,"  was   the   smiling  rejoinder. 


Little  Walter  was  always  carefully  guarded 
against  germs  (declares  Success  Magazine). 
The  telephone  was  sprayed,  the -drinking  uten- 
sils sterilized,  and  public  conveyances  and 
places  were  forbidden  him.  "Father"  he  said 
tone  night,  in  a  tone  of  desperation,  "do  you 
know  what  I  am  going  to  do  when  I  grow 
up?"  "What?"  asked  his  father,  preparing 
himself  for  the  worst.  "I'm  going  to  eat  a 
germ." 

Senator  W:lliam  Alden  Smith  says  the  evi- 
dent desire  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  to  listen  to 
.the  plaints  of  both  insurgents  and  regulars 
places  him  in  a  different  category  from  an 
Irish  justice  cf  the  peace  out  in  Michigan. 
In  a  trial  the  evidence  was  all  in  and  the 
plaintiff's  attorney  had  made  a  long  and  very 
eloquent  argument,  when  the  lawyer  acting 
for  the  defense  arose.  "What  you  doing?" 
asked  the  justice  as  the  lawyer  began.  "Go- 
ing to  present  our  side  of  the  case."  "I 
don't  want  to  hear  both  sides  argued.  It  has 
a  tindency   to   confuse   the   coort." 


He  was  a  Xew  Yorker  visiting  in  a  South 
Carolina  village  and  he  sauntered  up  to  a 
native  sitting  in  front  of  the  general  store, 
and  began  a  conversation.  "Have  you  heard 
about  the  new  manner  in  which  the  planters 
are  going  to  pick  their  cotton  this  season?" 
he  inquired.  "Don't  believe  I  have,"  an- 
swered the  other.  "Well,  they  have  decided 
to  import  a  lot  of  monkeys  to  do  the  picking," 
rejoined  the  New  Yorker.  "Monkeys  learn 
readily.  They  are  thorough  workers,  and  ob- 
viously they  will  save  their  employers  a  small 
fortune  otherwise  expended  in  wages."  "\  es," 
ejaculated  the  native,  "and  about  the  time 
this  monkey  brigade  is  beginning  to  work 
smoothly,  a  lot  of  you  fool  Northerners  will 
come  tearing  down  here  and  set  'em  free." 


In  the  bright  sunlight  on  a  railroad  station 
in  Georgia  slept  a  colored  brother.  He 
snored  gently  with  his  mouth  ajar,  and  his 
long,  moist  tongue  resting  on  his  chest  like 
a  pink  plush  necktie.  A  Northerner  climbed 
off  a  train  to  stretch  his  legs,  unscrewed  the 
top  of  a  capsule  and,  advancing  on  tiptoe, 
dusted  ten  grains  of  quinine  on  the  surface 
of  the  darkey's  tongue.  Presently  the  negro 
sucked  his  tongue  back  inside  his  mouth  and 
instantly  arose  with  a  start  and  looked  about 
him  wildly.  "Mistah,"  he  said  to  the  joker, 
"is  you  a  doctah  ?"  "Nope."  "Well,  then, 
kin  yo'  tell  me  whar  I  kin  fin'  me  a  doctah 
right    away  ?"      "What    do    you    want    with    a 

i  doctor?"  "I'm  sick."  "How  sick?"  "Power- 
ful sick."  "Do  you  know  what's  the  matter 
with    you?"      "Suttin'ly    I    knows    whut's    de 

i  matteh  with  me — mah  gall's  busted  !" 


aying :      "I 

He    was    a 


The  beggar  wore  a  placard. 
have  only  six  months  to  live." 
robust  beggar,  but  the  placard  touched  all 
hearts,  and  through  its  agency  he  must  have 
made   six   or   seven   dollars   a   day.     A   Phila- 


delphian  who  had  helped  the  beggar  liberally 
in  Philadelphia  in  1905,  came  across  the  fel- 
low wearing  the  same  placard  in  Los  Angeles 
in  1909.  "Why,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself,"  the  Philadelphian  cried.  "Only  six 
months  to  live,  forsooth !  You  were  saying 
that  five  years  ago."  "Well,"  growled  the 
beggar,  "it  aim  my  fault,  is  it,  if  the  doctors 
make  mistakes  ?" 


Australia  is  trying  to  stop  betting  on  horse- 
racing.  For  even  women  are  involved.  A 
girl  consulted  a  bookmaker.  "If  I  put  on  a 
sovereign  at  eight  to  one,"  she  asked,  "what 
should  I  get  if  I  won  r"  "Nine  pounds  back," 
said  the  bookmaker.  "And  ten  to  one?"  The 
bookmaker  explained  that  this  might  mean 
£11.  "Yes,  now  I  understand,"  she  said; 
"but  what  would  happen  if  I  put  a  sovereign 
on  exactly  at  one  o'clock  ?" 


There  was  a  Manayunk  man  who  wanted  a 
piebald  horse.  He  visited  a  dealer  and  the 
dealer  the  next  day  produced  a  beautiful  pie- 
bald— half  cream  and  half  black — that  the 
man  bought  at  a  stiff  price.  But  the  first 
time  he  drove  his  new  purchase  in  the  park 
a  rain  came  and  the  spots  washed  off.  The 
horse  wasn't  piebald,  after  all.  The  man 
drove  straight  up  to  the  dealer's  again. 
"Look  at  that  horse,"  he  said.  "The  rain 
has  taken  all  the  spots  off."  "Good  gra- 
cious!" said  the  dealer,  "so  it  has.  There 
was  a  rubber  blanket  went  with  the  animal, 
sir.  Did  I  forget  to  give  you  a  rubber  blan- 
ket ?" 


One  day  a  big  city-  bank  received  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  one  of  its  country  cor- 
respondents :  "Pay  $25  to  John  Smith,  who 
will  call  today."  The  cashier's  curiosity  be- 
came suspicion  when  a  cabman  assisted  into 
the  bank  a  drunken  "fare,"  who  shouted  that 
he  was  John  Smith  and  wanted  some  money. 
Two  clerks  pushed,  pulled,  and  piloted  the 
boisterous  individual  into  a  private  room  away 
from  the  sight  and  hearing  of  regular  de- 
positors. The  cashier  wired  the  country 
bank :  "Man  claiming  to  be  John  Smith  is 
here.  Highly  intoxicated.  Shall  we  await 
identification?"  The  answer  read:  "Identi- 
fication complete.     Pay  the  money." 


It  was  an  ambitious  young  fellow  who  left 
home  and  was  not  heard  of  for  three  years; 
at  the  end  of  that  period  he  returned,  and 
said  that  he  had  become  an  actor ;  in  fact,  he 
had  procured  a  splendid  engagement  with  a 
gentleman  named  Henry  Irving.  The  father 
was  so  overjoyed  that  he  mustered  a  large 
party  of  friends,  and  they  attended  in  a  body 
at  the  Lyceum,  which  is  a  theatre  somewhere 
in  London.  The  first  act  ended,  but  that 
man's  son  had  not  put  in  an  appearance.  The 
second  act  ended.  Same  result.  The  father 
was  in  an  agony  of  perspiration.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  third  act  on  walked  the  son,  car- 
rying a  gun,  but  with  nothing  to  say  for 
himself.  He  was  merely  a  super.  He  strutted 
up  and  down  the  stage  a  couple  of  times. 
But  the  father  could  stand  it  no  longer.  Be- 
coming excited,  he  leaned  over  the  balcony 
and  shouted :  "For  heaven's  sake,  Jim,  do 
something  I  If  they  won't  let  you  speak,  shoot 
the  gun  off !" 

Kegan  Paul  in  his  "Reminiscences"  speaks, 
in  one  case,  of  his  bishop  as  "an  astute  and 
insincere  man,"  giving  this  instance  of  his  in- 
sincerity: At  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  at 
Clapham  his  chaplain  told  him  that  old  Dr. 
who  had  been  many  years  in  the  dio 


cese,  was  vexed  at  having  been  forgotten. 
"Yes,"  said  the  bishop,  "I  have  not  the 
smallest  recollection  of  him,  but  I  will  make 
it  all  right,  and  will  go  and  speak  to  him. 
Which  is  he?"  He  was  pointed  out,  and  the 
bishop  made  his  way  to  him.  "My  dear  Dr. 
,  I  have  not  had  a  moment  for  a  real 


conversation  with  you.  I  need  not  ask  you 
how  you  are  after  all  these  years.  Do  you 
still  ride  your  gray  mare?"  "Yes,  my  lord. 
How  good  of  you  to  remember  her !"  etc. 
The  chaplain,  who  was  within  earshot,  said 
when  he  again  came  near  the   bishop,   "Then 

you     did     remember    Dr.    after    al!  ?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  the  bishop,  "I  saw  the 
gray  hairs  on  his  coat,  and  I  chanced  the 
sex." 


The  Best  Candy  in  the  Best  Boxes. 

Not  only  are  Geo.  Haas  &  Sons'  candies 
unexcelled  in  purity  and  wholesomeness,  but 
they  are  carefully  packed  in  beautiful  boxes. 
Appropriate  gifts.  Four  conveniently  located 
stores :  Phelan  Building,  Fillmore  at  Ellis, 
Van  Ness  at  Sutter,  and  28  Market  Street, 
near  Ferry. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Too  True. 

Of  scanty  talents  we  are  led 
Somehow  to  be  the  proudest. 

The  man  who  sings  the  worst,  'tis  said, 
Will  often  sing  the  loudest. 

— Rochester  Post-Express. 


The  Sone  of  the  Tramp. 
I  gather  here  and  there  a  pie, 

And  here  and  there  a  biscuit; 
I  snatch  a  spoon  when  no  one's  by, 

It  always  pays  to  risk  it. 
I  sleep  at  noon  where  waters  flow 

To  soothe  the  weary  comer, 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  all  summer. 

I  ride  beneath  the  rushing  freight 

From  Boston  to  Chicago; 
I  watch  each  chance  to  desecrate 

The  box  of  Wells  &  Fargo. 
I  stng  and  whistle  as  I  go — 

Noveniber'll  find  me  lonely, 
For  in  November  falls  the  snow — 

I    walk    in    summer    only. — Exchange. 


She  Was  the  Boss. 
A  suffragette   'way  down  in   Gloucester 
Married  a   fellow  named  Foucester; 
Two  years  later  she  died 
And  he  said  as  he  sied; 
'"Well,  anyway,  I  never  boucester." 

— Ch  icago   D  a  Uy   \'e  as. 


What  Autumn  Leaves. 
The    melancholy    days    have    come 
For   persons    naturally    glum. 
But  for  the  man  whose  liver's  right 
These  Autumn  days  are  pure  delight. 

— Ch  icago    Trib  u  n  e. 


Poor  Family. 
Two    Microbes    sat   on   the    pantry   shelf, 
And   watched,    with  expressions  pained, 
The  milkman's  stunts; 
And  both  said  at  once: 
"Our    relations    are    getting   strained!" 

— Puck. 


Hope. 
A  man  who  hoped  and  did  no  more. 

With  long  and  tangled  hair. 
Sat  in  his  little  cabin  door 

And   lightly   laughed  at  care. 

Day  after  day  he  clung  to  hope, 
The  winds  blew  fair  and  ill; 

He  used  no  water  and  no  soap, 
His  hair  grew  longer  still. 

His  cabin  sagged  around  one  end, 

His  shoes  fell  from  his  feet, 
He  sat  alone,  without  a  friend, 

But  still  found  hoping  sweet. 

At  last  the  wall  fell  in,  one  day 
And  crushed  him  where  he  sat; 

Another,  passing,  heard  him  say: 
"I'd  not  expected  that." 

MORAL. 

The  man  who  hopes  may  be  serene, 

With  ne'er  a  fear  or  flutter; 
Hope  is  a  staff  on  which  to  lean, 

But  'tis  not  bread  and  butter. 
— S.   E.   Kiser,   in   Chicago   Record-Herald. 


Over  It  Now. 
Time  heals  all  our  wounds,  as  it  dims  all  our  joys, 
I've  loved,  and  I've  worked  in  the  sweat  of  my 
brow ; 
I  used  to  go  out  for  a  time  with  the  boys — 

Oh,  I  was  a  sport — but  I'm  over  it  now! 
I  sit  in  the  evening  of  life  and  look  back 

On  the  furrows  of  life  I  was  anxious  to   plow, 
And  only  one  thing  I  can  feel  that  I  lack — 

Ah,    once  I    was   young — but    I'm   over   it   now! 
That's  all  in  my  life  I  would  care  to  call  back — 
The  youth  that  is  fled — hut  I'm  over  it  now! 
— Berton  Braley,  .in  Puck. 


Song  of  the  Germ  Hunters. 
We    have    harried    the    germs,    in    spite    of    their 

squirms,  and  have  slain  the  same  in  their  lair; 
We  are  after  the  fly  with  the  baleful  eye,  and  the 

'skeeter  must  say  its  prayer; 
We  have  purified  wells  and  have  killed  off  smells 

that  have  risen  unto  the  skies, 
But  in  spite  of  our  toil,    and    the   water   we   boil, 

the   public   ups   and  dies. 

We    have    swept    the    streets,    screened    fruits    and 

meats,  we  have  had  milk  pasteurized; 
No  bacillus  thrives  upon  human  lives  which  we've 

properly  sterilized; 
The    insidious    bug   in    the   barber's    mug    we    have 

given   a   rude  surprise, 
But    what's    the    use? — some    screw    is    loose — the 

public  ups  and  dies. 

In    the  days  gone  by    no    "swat   the   fly"    was  the 

usual  summer  sign; 
But  it  somehow  fell  men  lived  as  well — their  lives 

were  as  yours  or  mine; 
So  something's  wrong  with  the  germ  fiend's  song — 

what  it  is  we  can't  surmise; 
But  the  cinch  remains  that,  spite  of  our  pains,  the 

public  ups  and  dies.     — Denver  Republican. 
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We  specialize  in  securities  of  high-grade  Pacific   Coast 
enterprises,  suitable  for  trust  fund  and  similar  investment. 
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WELLS  FARGO  NEVADA  NATIONAL  BANK 

of  San  Francisco 

No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


Capital.  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits. .  .$1  1 ,053.686.21 

Cash  and  Sisht  Exchange 1 1 .2 1 8.874.78 

Deposits 24.743.347.16 

Isaias    W.    Hellmas- President 

I.    W.    Helliiax    Jr \" ice- President 

F.    L.    Lipiian' Vice-President 

James  K.  Wilson Vice-President 

Frank    B.    King Cashier 

W.    McGavin Asst.    Cashier 

E.    L.   Jacobs Asst.    Cashier 

V.  H.   Rosetti Asst.  Cashier 

C.    L.   Davis Asst.    Cashier 


DIRECTORS 

ISAIAS    W.     HELLMAN       JOHN    C.    KIRKPATRICK 
LEON    5LOSS  F.    W.    VAN    SICKLES 

C.    DE   CU1CNE  HASTLANO    LAW 

PERCY    T.    MORGAN  J.    HENRY    MEYER 

I.    W.    BELLMAN,    JR.       CHAS.    J.    DEERING 
WM.    HAAS  F.    L.    LIPMAN 

JAMES   L.    FLOOD  JAMES    K.    WILSON 
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Gubnurs  of  this  Bank  ire  offered  ererj  rarifirj  oscasteol  with 
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THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

SAVINGS  (THE  GERMAN   BANK)    commercial 

(Member  of  the  Assochied  Savings  Banks  of  San  Fraadsca) 

526  California  Sl,  San  Francisco,  Cat, 

Guaranteed    Capital    $  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  •  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds..      1,555,093.05 

Deposits  June  30,    1910 40,384,727.21 

Total   Assets    43,108,907.82 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President 
and  Manager,  George  Tourny;  3d  Vice-Presi- 
dent, J.  W.  Van  Bergen;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R. 
Schmidt;  Assistant  Cashier,  William  Herr- 
mann; Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller;  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries, G.  J.  O.  Folte  and  Wm.  D.  Newhouse; 
Goodfellow  S:  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  George  Tourny,  J.  \V.  Van  Bergen, 
Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Walter,  F.  Tillmaon,  Jr., 
E.  T.  Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,   Manager. 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

savings         108  SUTTER  ST.     commercial 

(Member  of  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francises) 

Capital  Authorized    $1,000,000 

Paid   In    750,000 

Reserve  and    Surplus 166,874 

Total    Resources    5,281,686 

Officers — A.  Legallet,  President;  Leon  Boc- 
queraz,  Vice-President;  J.  M.  Dupas,  Vice- 
President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  John  Ginty, 
Cashier;  M.  Girard  Assistant  Cashier;  P. 
Bellemans,  Assistant  Cashier;  P.  A.  Bergerot, 
Attorney. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.  W.  cor.  Sutter  and  Saotome  Streets 

Capital $4,000,000 

Reserve  and  Undivided  Profits.. .    1,700,000 

SiG.  Greenebalm,  President;  H.  Fleishhacker.  Vice- 
President  and  Manager;  Joseph  Friedlander.  Vice-Presi- 
dent: C.  F.  Hnnt.  Vice-President;  R.  Altscbul.  Cashier; 
A.  Hocostein,  Asst.  Cashier:  C.  R.  Parker,  Asst.  Cashier; 
H.  Choynski.  Asst.  Cashier;  G.  R.  Burdick.  Asst.  Cashier; 
A.  L.  Langerman,  Secretary. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


MORE  THAN 

5% 

The    increased    cost   of    living    has 

made   it   necessary   for   the  investor 

to  seek  a  larger  return  on  his  money. 

To  meet  this  demand  we  have  a  carefully  prepared 

list  of  bonds  yielding  a  high  rate  and  affording 

SAFETY  OF  PRINCIPAL  if  INTEREST 
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J.    C    WILSON 

\  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
Member-.  CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

{  THE  STOCK  AND  BOND  EXCHANGE.  S.  F. 
Main  office :  MILLS  BUILDING.  Sao  Francisco 

BRANCH    OFFICES 

Pahce  Hold.  San  Francisco.      Bold  Aletaadria,  Los  Angeles. 
Hotel  del  Corotndo,  Conmido  Beach. 
Correspondents :    Harris.    Winthrop    &    Co.,    25 
Pine  St..  New  York:  3  The  Rookery.  Chicago. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established   1850  OF  HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital    $1,000,000 

Cash   Assets    6.956,215 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders .',790,360 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH 

Manager  Pacific   Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDISG 

San  Francisco 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

United    States    Assets $2,377,303.37 

Surplus   839,268.07 

PACIFIC  COAST   DEPARTMENT 
129    LEIDESDORFF   STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny,  \V.  L.  W.  M. 

Manager  Assistant 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle    of   the    social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of    San    Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

Several  large  receptions  and  teas  this  week  have 
served  to  bring  society  together  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  was  anticipated   so  early  in  the  season. 

The  interest  is  centring  closely  about  the  sea- 
son's debutantes  and  a  number  of  small  luncheons 
dotting  the  week's  calendar  have  been  given  for 
them  preliminary  to  the  elaborate  coming-out  af- 
fairs which  have  been  planned  for  later  in  the 
month. 

The  two  popular  brides-elect,  Miss  Florence  Ives 
and  Miss  Linda  Cadwalader,  have  been  respon- 
sible for  a  number  of  pretty  functions  during  the 
past  ten  days — those  for  Miss  Ives  being  pre- 
nuptial  affairs,  as  the  wedding  will  take  place  on 
October  19,  and  the  ones  for  Miss  Cadwalader 
being  arranged  to  congratulate  her  upon  her  en- 
gagement,   which    has    recently    been    announced. 

The  announcement  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Linda  Cadwalader  and  Mr.  Lorenzo  Avenali  was 
an  interesting  bit  of  news  given  to  society  this 
week.  Miss  Cadwalader  is  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cadwalader.  Her 
fiance  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Rome 
and  comes  of  an  old  and  distinguished  Italian 
family.  The  wedding  will  take  place  in  the  early 
spring. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of  Miss 
Alice  Rooney  and  Mr.  Louis  Titus.  The  wed- 
ding will  take  place  in  November.  Miss  Rooney 
is  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs  and  Mrs. 
William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  and  her  fiance  is  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Bohemian  and  Uni- 
versity   Clubs. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Katherine  McCord  and 
Major  Frank  Winn  will  take  place  October  15  at 
the  bride"s  home  in  Milwaukee.  Major  Winn  is 
very  well  known  here,  where  his  daughter,  Miss 
Dora  Winn,  is  a  favorite  in  the  younger  set. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Sarah  Lilienthal,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Lilienthal,  and  Dr. 
Harry  Weil  took  place  at  noon  on  Sunday  at  the 
home  of  the  bride  on  Franklin  Street.  The 
bride's  only  attendant  was  her  sister,  Mrs.  Mil- 
ton Esberg,  and  Mr.  Eli  Weil  acted  as  best  man. 
After  a  honeymoon  trip  in  the  south  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Weil  will  make  their  home  in  this  city. 

Mrs.  Grover  C.  Elam  was  hostess  at  a  reception 
which  she  gave  at  her  home  on  Lake  Street  on 
Thursday  afternoon.  The  hostess'  was  assisted  in 
receiving  her  guests  by  Mrs.  California  Newton, 
Mrs.  Charles  Warren,  Mrs.  W.  O.  Toye.  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Leavitt,  Mrs.  James  M.  Peel,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Forderer,   and   Mrs.  Thomas  Morffew. 

Mrs.  Alfred  B.  Ford  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  on  Saturday, 
which  she  gave  in  honor  of  Miss  Ethel  Crocker. 
Among  those  invited  to  meet  her  were  Miss  Hilda 
Stedman,  Miss  Lee  Girvin,  Miss  Frederika  Otis, 
Miss  Constance  McLaren,  Miss  Margaret  Bel- 
den,  Miss  Frances  Martin,  Miss  Nora  Brewer, 
Miss  Doroths'  Chapman,  Miss  Elva  De  Pue,  Miss 
Amy  Brewer,  Miss  Agnes  Tillman,  and  Miss  Mary 
Dimmick. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Foster  entertained  at  lunch- 
eon in  honor  of  Miss  Dora  Wipn  on  Wednesday, 
which  was  attended  by  a  group  of  the  winter's 
debutantes  which  included  Miss  Florence  Wil- 
liams, Miss  Cora  Otis,  Miss  Gertrude  Perry,  Miss 
Edith  von  Schroeder,  Miss  Martha  Foster, 
Miss  Muriel  Williams,  Miss  Helen  Bertheau,  Miss 
Minna  Van  Bergen,  Miss  Miriam  McNear, 
Miss  Dorothy  Woodworth,  and  Miss  Mary  Hough- 
ton. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling,  Jr.,  gave  a  dinner  on 
Tuesday  evening  at  her  home  on  Franklin  Street 
in  honor  of  Miss  Florence  Ives  and  her  fiance, 
Mr.  Othello  Scribner.  The  table  decorations  were 
in  yellow,  brilliant  dahlias  of  golden  tones  being 
used.  Among  those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.    S.    Porter,    Mrs.    Fletcher   Ryer,    Mrs.   J.    Leroy 
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Relaxation   is  best  had 
by  a  visit  to 

Pig  and  Whistle 

There  the  appointments 
are  such  as  those  of  the 
most  precise  taste  re- 
quire. Try  their  rare 
Chocolates  and   Candies 

130  Post  Street 


Nickel,  Miss  Florence  Ives,  Mrs.  Samuel  Buck- 
bee,  Mrs.  Gustave  Sutro,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Black. 
The  service  set  enjoyed  a  hop  at  the  Presidio 
Friday  evening.  The  officers  in  charge  of  the 
affair  were  Captain  Louis  Chappalear,  Captain 
Murphy,  and  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Stevenson.  Pre- 
ceding the  hop  Captain  and  Mrs.  Chappalear  gave 
a  dinner  at  their  quarters,  at  which  they  enter- 
tained Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Wertenbacker,  Lieu- 
tenant and  Mrs.  Abner  Payne,  Miss  Margery 
Rucker,  Miss  Mabel  Wheeler,  Lieutenant  Tilton, 
and    Lieutenant  Hardeway. 

Mrs.  George  Herman  entertained  fourteen 
girls  of  the  younger  set  at  a  luncheon  on  Satur- 
day in  honor  of  Miss  Rucker,  who  makes  her 
formal  entrance  into  society  this  winter.  Among 
the  guests  were  Miss  Frederika  Otis,  Miss  Cora 
Otisr  Miss  Jane  Hotaling,  Miss  Helen  Leavitt, 
Miss  Helen  Bertheau,  Miss  Anna  Olney,  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Tyson,  Miss  Florence  Williams, 
Miss  Marian  Mathews,  Miss  Louise  Wallach,  and 
Miss    Gladys   Pennell. 

Miss  Ethel  McAllister  will  be  hostess  at  a  tea 
on  Saturday  in  honor  of  her  cousins,  Miss  Fred- 
erika and  Miss  Cora  Otis.  About  one  hundred 
and  fifty  guests  will  be  in  attendance  and  the 
hostess  will  be  assisted  in  receiving  her  guests  by 
Miss  Dora  Winn,  Miss  Edith  von  Schroeder,  and 
Miss. Lee  Girvin. 

Miss  Marian  Crocker  entertained  a  group  of 
young  girls  at  luncheon  on  Wednesday  compli- 
mentary to  Miss  Dorothy  Page,  who  left  next  day 
for  the  East.  Among  her  guests  were  Miss 
Mauricia  Mintzer,  Miss  Peggy  Nichols,  Miss  Har- 
riett   Pomeroy,   and  the  Misses   Cunningham. 

Mrs.  Fanny  McCreary  entertained  at  a  lunch- 
eon on  Thursday  in  honor  of  Miss  Florence  Ives, 
the  much  feted  bride-elect,  whose  wedding  with 
Mr.  Othello  Scribner  will  take  place  on  October 
19. 

Mrs.  James  T.  Rucker  will  present  her  daughter 
formally  to  society  at  a  tea  on  Wednesday,  Oc- 
tober 26,  at  her  home  on  Gough  Street. 

Major  and  Mrs.  John  Brooke  entertained  fifty 
guests  at  a  bridge  party  at  their  quarters  at 
Angel  Island  on  Wednesday  evening.  Among 
those  present  were  Major  and  Mrs.  Edward  Mc- 
Laughlin, Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stone,  Captain 
and  Mrs.  John  Helms,  Captain  and  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Roche,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Draper,  Dr.  Howard 
Johnson,  Captain  T.  J.  Powers,  Lieutenant 
George  Gillis,  Lieutenant  Hamilton  Bowie,  and 
Lieutenant  Austin  Parker. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Funston,  who  left  this  week  to 
join  General  Funston  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  was 
the  guest  of  honor  at  a  tea  given  by  Mrs. 
Eleanor    Martin    prior   to    her   departure. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Graham  were 
hosts  at  a  dance  at  Mare  Island  on  Saturday 
evening  which  was  one  of  the  enjoyable  affairs 
of  the  season.  There  were  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  guests  present,  among  whom  were  Ad- 
miral and  Mrs.  John  Milton,  Admiral  -and  Mrs. 
Hugo  Osterhaus,  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Miller,  Com- 
mander and  Mrs.  Edmund  Underwood,  Major 
and  Mrs.  John  F.  Meyer,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
win A.  Anderson,  Lieutenant-Commander  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Wilson,  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Knidelberger,  Paymaster  and  Mrs.  John 
Irwin,  Pay  Director  and  Mrs.  Charles  McRae, 
Mrs.  Emily  Cutts,  Miss  Anna  Weller,  Miss  Cor- 
nelia Kempff,  Miss  Edith  Metcalf,  and  Miss  Erna 
Herman. 

Miss  Lalla  Wenzelberger  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  reception  given  by  Mrs.  George  Chase  and 
Mrs.  Traylor  Bell  on  Saturday.  Several  hundred 
guests  assembled  to  greet  Miss  Wenzelberger, 
whose  wedding  with  Mr.  William  Shea  of  the 
revenue  cutter  service  will  take  place  in  Novem- 
ber. 

Miss  Erna  St.  Goar  was  hostess  at  a  bridge 
party  and  tea  which  she  gave  in  honor  of  Miss 
Edith  Lowe,  the  fiancee  of  Mr.  Hans  Wollman, 
on    Monday. 

Miss  Jane  Hotaling  was  hostess  at  a  pretty  tea 
on  Friday  complimentary  to  Miss  Ruth  Winslow, 
one  of  the  season's  debutantes. 

Miss  Marie  Rose  Dean  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Claremont  Country  Club  on  Friday  in 
honor  of  Miss  Ethel  Shorb,  who  has  recently  re- 
turned from  a  European  tour.  The  table  decora- 
tions were  red  carnations.  The  guests  included 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  Shorb,  Miss  Fredda 
Smith,  Miss.  Ethel  Shorb,  Mr.  Northbert  Shorb, 
Mr.  James  Cameron,  and  Lieutenant  Church,  U. 
S.    A. 

Mrs.  Henry  Doyle  entertained  at  a  dinner  at 
her  home  on  Monday  evening,  at  which  the  guest 
of  honor  was  Mrs.  Marshall  M.  English  of 
British  Columbia,  who  is  her  house  guest.  Among 
those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Sexton 
Thompson,  Mrs.  William  Montrose  Parker,  Miss 
Lisa  Bohrmann,  Miss  Eileen  Doyle,  Miss  Emily 
Doyle,  Mr.  Alfred  Harwood,  Mr.  William  Bohr- 
mann, Mr.  Clay  English,  and  Mr.  Monroe  Eng- 
lish. 

Miss  Edith  Slack  and  Miss  Ruth  Slack  were 
hostesses  at  a  tea  on  Saturday  which  served  to 
assemble  about  one  hundred  of  the  younger  set. 
They  were  assisted  in  receiving  their  guests  by 
their  mother,  Mrs.  Charles  Slack,  Mrs.  Aimer 
Newball,  Mrs.  Ralston  White,  Miss  Dorothy 
Boericke,  Miss  Esther  Merrill,  Miss  Elva  de  Pue, 
Miss  Harriett  Stringham,  Miss  Baldwin,  Miss 
Olive  Wheeler,  Miss  Helen  Eames,  Miss  Correnha 
de    Pue,    and    Miss    Bernice    Bronson. 

Miss  Elsa  Vogel  was  hostess  at  an  informal 
tea  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Saturday,  at  which 
she  entertained  in  honor  of  Mrs.  W.  Weyl  of 
Baltimore. 

Mrs.  William  Ashe  was  hostess  at  a  bridge 
party  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Saturday,  which 
was  followed  by  an  informal  tea  in  the  Palm 
Garden.  Among  her  guests  were  Mrs.  Kirkwood 
Perry,  Mrs.  Edward  Loman,  Mrs.  P.  A.  George, 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Delmar,  Mrs.  James  Maynard,  Mrs. 
Homer    Smith,    and   Mrs.  J.    C.   Verrin. 


Margaret  Anglin  has  accepted  a  new  play 
by  George  C.  Tyler,  entitled  "The  .Back- 
sliders," and  will  bring  it  out  this  sea- 
son, probably  late  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber. 


Starboarder — I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the 
theory  that  might  is  right.  Hallroom — How 
about   strong  butter? — Philadelphia   Record. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


The  Fiddler's  Farewell. 
With    my    fiddle    to    my    shoulder, 

And    my    hair    turning    gray, 
And    my    heart    growing    older 

I    must   shuffle   on   my   way! 
Tho1    there's    not    a    hearth    to   greet   me 

I    must  reap  as  I  sowed, 
And — the  sunset  shall  meet  me 

At  the  turn   of  the  road. 

O,    the    whin's    a    dusky    yellow 

And    the   road    a    rosy    white, 
And    the   blackbird's    call    is    mellow 

At   the    falling  of  night: 
And   there's    honey   in    the    heather 

Where   we'll   make    our   last  abode, 
My    tunes   and   me   together 

At  the  turn  of  the  road. 

I  have  fiddled  for  your  city 

Thro*    market    place    and    inn ! 
I    have    poured    forth   my  pity 

On  your  sorrow  and  your  sin ! 
But   your   riches   are   your   burden, 

And  your  pleasure  is  your  goad! 
I've  the   whin-gold   for  guerdon 

At  the  turn  of  the  road. 

Your  village  lights'll  call  me 

As  the  lights  of  home  the  dead; 
But  a  black  night  befall  me 

Ere  your  pillows  rest  my  head ! 
God  be  praised,  tho'  like  a  jewel 

Every  cottage  casement  showed, 
There's  a  star  that's   not  so  cruel 

At  the  turn  of  the  road. 

Nay,   beautiful  and  kindly 

Are  the   faces  drawing  nigh, 
But   I    gaze  on   them  blindly 

And    hasten,    hasten    by; 
For  O,   no   face  of  wonder 

On  earth  has  ever  glowed 
Like  the  One  that  waits  me  yonder 

At  the  turn  of  the  road. 

Her    face    is    lit    with    splendor, 

She  dwells  beyond  the  skies; 
But   deep,   deep   and  tender 

Are  the  stars  in  her  eyes; 
The  angets  see  them  glistening 

In  pity  for  my  load. 
And — she's   waiting   there,    she's   listening. 

At  the  turn  of  the  road. 
-Alfred   Xoyes,    in    Blackwood's   Magazine. 


The  Dead  Hunter. 
All   through   the  Summer  days  I  tranquil   lay. 

Filled  to  the  lips  with  utter  peace  and  rest — 
The  warm,    sweet,  slumberous  breezes  did  not  stir 

The  stark  hands   folded  weary  on  my  breast; 
All   through  the  Summer  nights  I   loved  to  dream 
While     moonbeams     wove    a    ghost-lore    on    my 
grass, 
Nor  longed  for  dawn    nor  any  restless  change. 
Nor    that    this    trance   of    Summer    death    should 
pass. 

But  now  the  Autumn  stands  with  lifted  horn 

To  call  the  hunter  and  the  wild  things  all, 
My  satin  ceiling  cramps  me — I   would    forth, 

Were  there  a  door  set  in  my  narrow  wall. 
O    Nature,    free  this  prisoned  child  of  thine* 

Rest  irksome  grows  and  heaven  is  too  far! 
Bid  me  come  back  to  wander  in  the  rain, 

Or  shine  at  nightfall  in  the  first  faint  star! 

Call  me  to  mingle  with  the^valley  mists 

That  cling  about  the   hills   when   harvest  wanes, 
Or  lie  in  sunshine  'neath  old  cottage  eaves, 

Or  shine  in  cresting  corn-fields  on  the  plains! 
Let  me  sing  seaward  in  the  rising  streams, 

Fumble  my  wonted  latch  in  wistful  wind — 
Let  me  arise  in  color's  leaping  flame, 

Or  brief  renewal  in  the  gentian  find! 

Help   me   elude  this  guarding  monument 

That  prates  my  peace  in  eulogistic  strain; — 

When    Autumn    sounds    her   scarlet    reveille, 

The   hunter's   heart   harks   back   to    earth    again ! 

— Martha   Gilbert  Dickinson   Bianclu,  in  Outlook. 


Nowadays. 
It's   oh!    to   be  young  in    a    world    grown   old, 

A  sober  world  and  gray; 
With  chivalry  banished,  and  love  grown  cold, 
And   the  fairies  fled  away; 
For  the   Little   People   are  over   the  sea,   over   the 

sea  to  the  West. 
A  thousand  leagues  through  the  Sunset  Gates  they 
dwell  in  the  Isles  of  the  Blest. 

It's   oh!    to    be  young   in   a   world   grown   old, 

A  world  that  once  was  fair; 
She  has  painted  her  face  like  an  old-time  queen, 
And  tired  her  faded  hair; 
And    Love,    and    Laughter,    and    Hope,    and    Faith, 

are  withered  and  worn  as  she; 
For  all  sweet  things  are  fled  away  with  the  Little 

Folk  over  the  sea. 
— Isobel  A.  H.  Fisher,   in   Westminster  Gazette. 


Following  Henry  Miller  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  will  be  seen  the  musical  comedy  suc- 
cess, "The  Three  Twins,"  with  Victor  Morley 
in  the  same  role  in  which  he  achieved  a  big 
hit  here  last  season. 


People  desirous  of  speaking  French  and 
Spanish  in  shortest  time  should  see  Prof.  De 
Filippe ;  located  at  1212  Geary  Street. 


MORTGAGE    LOANS 

Is  the  best  security  on  earth  for  your  money  and 
pays  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  savings  banks  or 
stocks  and  bonds.  You  furnish  the  money,  we 
maketheloan.  Tide  Insurance  Company  guarantees 
the  tide  ;    absolutely  safe,  and  no  expense  to  you. 

Rotnnda       EDWARDS,  BREWSTER  &  CLOVER     Mills  Bldg 


Beauty 
Secret 


Mrs.  Nettie  Harrison's  tola  Monlez  Creme  Isitie  result 
of  25  rears  practice  as  a  Complexion  Specialist,  and  Is  the 
acknowledged  perfection  of  Face  Creams.  Exquisitely  del- 
icate, a  true  complexion  beautitier  and  protector,  its  use 
assures  afresh,  ctear,  velvety  skin.  If  you  want  results, 
stop  experimenting,  get  a  jar  from  your  druggist,  or  send  a 
postal  for  a  tree  sample  and  Book  on  Hair  and  Beauty  Culture. 

MRS.  NETTIE  HARRISON  CO.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Telephone  Kearny  2260       Cable  address,  ULCO 

Union  Lumber  Company 

Redwood   and   Pine  Lumber 

R.  R,  Ties,  Sawn  Poles,  Etc. 

Office 

1008    CROCKER    BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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SAFE  DEPOSIT 
BOXES 


MECHANICS 
SAVINGS  BANK 

MARKET£MASONSLS 


Fairmont  Hotel 

Beginning 

September  1,  1910 

a  Table  d'bote 

or     American 
plan  dining-room 

will  be  conducted 
in  addition  to  the 

European  or  a  la  carte 
restaurant 


Byron 

Hot  Springs 

One  of  the  world's  most  curative  springs, 
2J4  hours  from  San  Francisco ;  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  hotels  and  a  delightful  place  for 
rest  and  recreation.  See  Southern  Pacific  In- 
formation Bureau,  Tames  Flood  Building,  any 
S.  P.  Agent,  or  Peck-Judah,  789  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  or  553  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  An 
geles,  or  address  manager,  Byron  Hot  Springs. 
California. 


THE  CITIZEN'S'  ALLIANCE  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  located  at  626  Merchants  Exchange 
Building,  where  all  business  of  THE  CITI- 
ZENS' ALLIANCE  is  transacted. 

The  FREE  LABOR  BUREAU  of  the  AL- 
LIANCE, in  Oakland,  is  at  804  Broadway.  All 
classes  of  male  help  is  furnished,  absolutely 
free,    to    employer    and    employee. 


Hotel  del  Monte 

offers 

MORE    TO    SEE 
MORE    TO    DO 

than  any  resort  in  the  world 

Subscribe  to  the  "  Del  Monte  Weekly." 
a  guide  to  things  worth  knowing,  see- 
ing smd  doing  in  California. 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager. 

heater  W.  Keller,  City  Representative 
Phone  Keanrj  4013 


HOTEL  SACRAMENTO 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Elegant  new  fire-proof  construction.     Service 

as  perfect  as  expert  management  can  produce. 

ALBERT  BETTENS,  Proprietor 


October  8,  1910. 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  'Whereabouts 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
nents  to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
he  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Freeman  and  Mr.  and 
iirs.  Russell  llugue  are  spending  the  fall  months 
n  New  York.  The  Freemans  will  sail  later  for 
Europe,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Iiogue  will 
pend  the  winter  in  the  East. 

Mrs.  Hyde-Smith  has  joined  her  sisters,  Mrs. 
Uexander  Garceau  and  Mrs.  Camillo  Martin  in 
London,  where  they  will  spend  the  next  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  Hayne  are  in  Paris, 
there  they  have  joined  the  colony  of  Californians 
rho    will    spend    the   winter    abroad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Rodman  Shreve  are  still 
n  New    York,    where  they   will   spend   the   winter. 

Mr.  ami  Mrs.   Egbert  Stone  have  returned  from 

motor  trip  in  Mendocino  County.  Miss  Marian 
itone  has  returned  to  her  school  in  the  East. 

Mrs.  Phillip  Wynne  and  her  son,  Mr.  Cyril 
Vynne,  have  taken  an  apartment  on  Hyde  Street 
or   the    winter. 

Mrs.  Hampton  Lynch  of  New  York  is  visiting 
,er  mother,  Mrs.  Moffitt,  at  Piedmont.  She  has 
een  entertained  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt 
his  week  at  their  home  on  Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Monteagle  arrived  in  New 
fork  from  Europe  last  week.  Mr.  Monteagle  will 
eturn  at  once  to  California,  but  Mrs.  Monteagle 
fill  remain   for  several   months  in  the  East. 

Mrs.  William  Bourn  will  close  her  country 
ome  at  St.  Helena  the  last  of  October  and  return 
a  her  residence  on  Broadway  for  the  winter. 
.iiss  Minnie  Rodgers  spent  last  week  as  the  guest 
f  Miss   Ida    Bourn. 

Mrs.  Isobel  Strong  will  spend  the  winter  in 
few  York  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin 
Strong. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Bradley  will  probably  remain  in 
'aris  for  the  winter.  Her  daughter,  Mrs.  Ryland 
Vallace,  has  taken  a  house  on  Clay  Street  for 
tie    wioter. 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Theriot  returned  a  few  days 
go  from  the  Orient  and  will  return  to  Sacra - 
aento  after  a  visit  for  a  short  time  with  friends 
;ere. 

Mrs.  Frank  Lusk  of  Montana,  who  has  been  the 
uest  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Thomas  Findley,  at 
iausalito,  left  Saturday  for  Los  Angeles  to  join 
lr.    Lusk. 

Miss  Helen  Woolworth,  who  has  lived  in  Italy 
or  several  years,  is  now  in  Paris,  where  she 
fill    spend    the    winter. 

Miss  Martha  Calhoun,  who  went  East  last  week, 
.ill  be  the  guest  of  Miss  Katherine  Hoyt  in 
leveland,  where  she  will  be  a  bridesmaid  at  a 
rilHant  wedding  there  next  week.  Later  she 
■rill  join  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Calhoun  in  New 
fork,  where  she  will  make  a  brief  visit  before 
eturning    to     California. 

Mr.  Yanderlynn  Stow  has  returned  from  the 
;ast  and  Europe,  where  he  has  spent  several 
aonths  in  travel.  Mrs.  Stow  and  Mrs.  Ellis  re- 
aained  in  New  York  and  will  later  go  to   Boston 

0  spend  the  holiday  season  with  Mr.  Ashleigh 
Stow,    who   is    a   student    at   Harvard. 

Mrs.  Henry  Williams  is  visiting  her  daughter, 
Irs.  Harry  Alston  Williams,  at  her  new  home 
a  Berkeley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Johnson  (formerly  Miss 
tileen  Doe)  will  spend  a  few  days  in  San  Fran- 
isco  on  their  return  from  their  honeymoon  trip 
efore  repairing  to  their  new  home  at  Klamath 
'alls. 

Miss  Helen  Hinckley  of  Oakland  has  been 
pending  the  past  week  here  as  the  guest  of  her 
unt,    Mrs.   William  Ralston. 

Miss  Frances  Stewart  has  returned  from  a 
isit  with  Mrs.  Joseph  O.  Tobin  at  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Bates  will  sail  the  first 
art  of  next  month  for  home,  after  having 
""aveled    extensively    abroad. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Porter  and  Mrs.  Hippolyte  Du- 
lrd  are  expected  in  San  Francisco  shortly.  They 
ave  already  sailed  from  Europe,  where  they  have 
pent  a  number  of  months  in  traveling. 

1  Miss  Helen  Sidney-Smith  and  her  cousin,  Miss 
-dythc-  Foster,  left  Monday  for  the  East  and 
Europe,   where  they  will   spend   the  winter.      They 

ill  visit  Captain  and  Mrs.  Pillsbury  (formerly 
liss  Bertha  Sidney-Smith)  at  West  Point  before 
liling. 
Mr.  Raymond  Ashton  left  Friday  for  Mexico, 
■here  he  will  spend  the  next  six  months. 
Mrs.  Louis  Sloss,  Mrs.  William  Kohl,  Miss 
linnie  Price,  and  Miss  Fernald  motored  to  Del 
lonte  over  the  last  week  end. 

i  Miss    Dorothy    Boericke    will    leave    in    a    few 
eeks  for  the  East  to  spend  part  of  the  winter  in 
lew  York  and  later  will  visit  relatives  in  Canada. 
Miss    Rhoda    Pickering    is    planning   to    go    East 
i    December    and    will    visit    relatives    in    Chicago 
rid   Montreal. 
Mr.   and  Mrs.   Julius  Kruttschnitt,  Jr.,    have  re- 
irned    from   Mexico,    and   are   the  guests  of  Mrs. 
!  Iruttschnitt's    parents,     Mr.    and    Mrs.    Frederick 
ickering,    at    their  home  on    Broadway. 
Princess   Kawananakoa   has  closed   her   house   at 
i  residio     Terrace    and     taken     apartments    at    the 
1  alace  Hotel  for  the  winter. 

!  Mrs.    Philip    King    Brown    and    her   children    are 
|  rending  several   weeks  at   Santa   Barbara. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Newhall   and    Miss  Mary  Keeney 
>ent    last    week    with    Miss    Florence    Hopkins    at 
;r  home  at  Menlo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  King  have  returned 
om  Burlingame,  where  they  spent  the  week  with 
'iends. 

Among  the  San  Franciscans  who  are  enjoying 
ie  week  at  Paso  Robles  are  Miss  Etta  Warren, 
trs.  James  Donohoe,  Miss  Katherine  Donohoe, 
[rs.  A.  H.  Payson,  Mrs.  Frederick  Pickering, 
id    Miss    khoda    Pickering. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dempsey  (formerly  Miss 
aura  Smith)  have  come  over  from  Mill  Valley 
id  will  spend  the  winter  in  town. 
Mr.  Reginald  Fernald  is  leaving  this  week  for 
outhern  California,  where  he  will  spend  the 
inter. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Pischel  have  returned 
om  their  summer  home  in  Ross  and  have  opened 
eir  house  on   California   Street   for  the   season. 

I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Weihe  (formerly  Miss 
an  Tyson)  went  East  a  few  weeks  ago  to  attend 


the  Vanderbilt  Cup  race,  and  they  will  spend  sev- 
eral   weeks    in    New    York  before   returning. 

Miss  Persis  Coleman  sailed  from  Europe  on 
Saturday  and  is  coming  directly  to  San  Francisco, 
where  she  will  spend  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Charles  O.  Alexander  and  her  nephew, 
Mr.  Mountford  Wilson,  Jr.,  left  on  Saturday  for 
New  York.  Mrs.  Alexander  will  place  her  nephew 
in  school  in  the  East  and  then  sail  for  Europe, 
where  she  will  join  her  daughter.  Miss  Harriett 
Alexander,   who   has  been   abroad  all  summer. 

Mrs.  William  Gwin  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Follis  will  come  to  the  city  from  San  Rafael  in 
a  few  weeks,  and  will  occupy  the  McAllister  home 
for   the    winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  O.  McCormick  and  their 
daughter,  Miss  Louise  McCormick,  reached  here 
from  Chicago  on  Friday,  and  are  domiciled  in 
their  new  home  on  Washington   Street. 

Miss  Cora  de  Marville  has  returned  from  the 
seashore  and  is  at  her  home,  35  rue  de  Chaillot, 
in  Paris.  She  will  spend  the  month  of  October  at 
the  Chateau  de  Sainf  Series  in  the  south  of 
France. 

Mrs.  James  Potter  Langhorne  returned  Monday 
from  Santa  Barbara,  where  she  has  been  the  guest 
of  Mrs.  Robert  Cameron  Rogers  for  the  past 
two    weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Bonny  will  leave  this 
month    for   a    visit   to   New   York. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Brander  was  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
John  D.  Spreckels,  Jr.,  during  her  visit  here  from 
Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Hill  arrived  here  from 
New  York  this  week,  and  are  being  cordially 
greeted    by    their    friends. 

Mrs.  Clinton  E.  Worden  and  her  mother,  Mrs. 
A  N.  Towne,  have  taken  apartments  at  Del  Monte 
for  a  stay  of  some  length  before  settling  down 
for  the  winter  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  where  they 
will  make  their  home  this  season. 

Among  the  guests  at  Del  Monte  who  came  up 
from  the  south  last  week  were  Mr.  L.  J.  Holton, 
Mr.   E.    E.  Holton,  and  Mr.  J.  W\  Goodwin. 

San  Francisco  arrivals  at  Hotel  del  Coronado, 
Coronado  Beach,  for  the  week  included  Mr. 
George  E.  Conde,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  H.  Bendheim, 
Mr.  Fred  A  Carrick,  Mr.  W.  A.  Beatty,  Mr.  C. 
A.  Haight,  Mr.  A.  W.  du  Brauf,  Mr.  Jay  W. 
Adams,    Mr.    A.    Goldstein,    Miss    McKenna. 


The  Scotti-De  Pasquali  Concerts. 

The  sale  of  seats  for  the  Scotti-De  Pas- 
quali concerts  with  which  Manager  Green- 
baum  will  open  his  season  commences  next 
Wednesday  morning  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s, 
and  all  mail  orders  should  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Greenbaum  in  their  care  to  insure  prompt 
attention. 

The  first  concert  will  be  given  Sunday 
afternoon,  October  16,  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre, and  Signor  Scotti's  numbers  on  this 
occasion  will  include  the  "Prologue"  from 
"I  Pagliacci,"  "Cavatina"  (Dio  Possente) 
from  "Faust,"  and  two  numbers  from  "Don 
Giovanni." 

The  solos  by  Mme.  De  Pasquali  will  be 
the  "Polonaise"  from  "Mignon,"  a  group  of 
songs  —  "Infidelite,"  Tosti ;  "Vergebliches 
Standchen,"  Brahms;  and  "Villanelle,"  Del 
Acqua — besides  old  Irish  folk  songs,  of  which 
Mme.  de  Pasquali  has  made  a  special  study. 
The  last-mentioned  will  consist  of  "Believe 
Me  If  All  Those  Endearing  Young  Charms," 
"The  Mother's  Lament,"  and  "The  Low-Back 
Car." 

Of  special  interest,  however,  will  be  the 
duets  from  "Don  Giovanni"  and  "Barber  of 
Seville"  that  the  two   artists  will  render. 

At  the  second  concert,  which  will  be  given 
Thursday  night,  October  20,  at  the  Novelty 
Theatre,  Scotti  will  sing  the  arias  from  "Ballo 
en  Maschera"  and  "Le  Roi  de  Lahore,"  by 
Massenet,  and  a  group  of  charming  Italian 
ballads.  Mme.  de  Pasquali 's  numbers  will 
include  the  aria  from  "La  Traviata,"  a  group 
of  songs  by  Delibes,  D'Hardelot,  and  Rich- 
ardson, some  of  the  beautiful  old  Scotch 
songs,  and  with  Signor  Scotti  the  duets  from 
"Marriage  of  Figaro"  and  "Don  Pasquale." 

A  special  request  programme  with  several 
novelties  will  be  given  for  the  farewell  con- 
cert on  Sunday  afternoon,   October  23. 

In  Oakland,  at  Ye  Liberty  Playhouse,  on 
Friday  afternoon,  October  21,  at  3  :30,  these 
artists  will  offer  a  programme  made  up  of 
the  gems  of  the  two  above  given. 

Mr.  Frederic  Maurer,  Jr.,  will  be  the  accom- 
panist. 

Both  Scotti  and  De  Pasquali  are  artists 
of  the  highest  rank  and  both  are  to  be  among 
the  leading  principals  at  the  great  seasons 
planned  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Chicago  this 
season.  Manager  Greenbaum  is  very  proud 
of  being  able  to  offer  two  such  singers  in  a 
joint  programme. 


Mme.  Johanna  Gadski,  the  great  Wagnerian 
and  dramatic  soprano,  and  one  of  the  most 
delightful  and  satisfactory  artists  on  the  con- 
cert stage,  will  appear  here  Sunday  afternoon, 
November  6.  Mme.  Gadski  has  been  secured 
for  the  second  event  of  the  St.  Francis  Mu- 
sical  Art    Society's   season. 


"The    Fortune   Hunter"   will   be   one   of   the 
early  attractions  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 


A  Product  De  Luxe. 

Geo.  Haas  &  Sons'  candies  are  a  product  de 
luxe  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  representing 
the  best  efforts  of  the  candy  maker's  skill  in 
its  most  delightful  variations.  Four  beauti- 
fully appointed  stores:  Phelan  Building,  Fill- 
more at  Ellis,  Van  Ness  at  Sutter,  and  28 
Market  Street,  near  Ferry. 


Last  Weeks  of  the  Bevani  Opera  Company. 

Happily  for  the  music-loving  public,  as 
well  as  for  the  singers,  the  Bevani  Italian 
Grand  Opera  Company  has  won  general  favor 
during  its  season  at  the  Garrick  Theatre. 
The  audiences  have  increased  steadily,  and 
with  this  practical  recognition  the  artists 
have  been  inspired  to  do  their  best  work. 
They  came  with  little  advance  heralding  of 
their  ability,  but  they  have  won  by  merit, 
and  merit  of  the  highest  order.  Every  night 
is  a  special  occasion  now,  as  it  should  be. 

Mention  has  been  made  from  time  to  time 
in  these  columns  of  the  casts  in  the  several 
operas  given,  and  always  with  an  apprecia- 
tion free  from  extravagance.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered no  especial  commendation  to  say  that 
this,  in  most  particulars,  is  the  most  satis- 
fying presentation  of  grand  opera  ever  made 
in  San  Francisco  at  popular  prices,  yet  there 
have  been  many  good  companies  here  before. 
Never  one,  however,  so  modest  in  its  an- 
nouncements and  pretensions,  which  con- 
tained such  artists  as  Vicarino,  Battain,  Cam- 
pana,  Sacchetti,  Alberti,  Frery,  De  Dreux, 
and   Francini. 

In  "La  Boheme,"  as  given  by  the  Bevani 
cast,  the  public  have  heard  and  seen  some 
of  its  most  artistic  efforts.  Battain  is  an 
ideal  Rudolf,  and  yet  little  more  than  he  is 
ideal  in  ail  his  roles.  He  is  a  great  tenor 
and  a  fine  actor,  with  a  handsome,  winning 
presence.  The  finale  in  "La  Boheme,"  with 
its  sudden  break  into  spoken  words,  preceding 
Rudolf's  heart-breaking  cry  of  sorrow  over 
the  dead  Mimi,  is  an  intensely  dramatic  bit. 
Guiditta  Francini  is  an  excellent  Mimi,  and 
Campana  a  remarkably  effective  Marcel.  The 
comedy  of  Puccini's  opera  is  given  in  its  true 
spirit.  Seldom  have  the  details  of  any 
operatic  work  received  more  careful  or  more 
intelligent    attention. 

"Lucia"  will  be  sung  at  today's  (Saturday) 
matinee,  with  Vicarino,  Sacchetti,  Alberti,  and 
Bevani. 

The  opera  tonight  (Saturday)  will  be  "La 
Boheme,"  with  Francini,  Scherzer,  Battain, 
Campana,    Secci-Corsi,    Giuliani,    and    Bevani. 

"Faust"  will  be  given  at  tomorrow's  mati- 
nee, with  Frery.  Jarman,  Sacchetti,  Alberti, 
and   Bevani. 

Tomorrow  (Sunday)  night  "Rigoletto"  will 
be  repeated  for  the  last  time,  with  a  splen- 
did cast,  which  will  include  Vicarino,  De 
Dreux,   Battain,   Campana,  and   Bevani. 

On  Monday  evening  the  last  two  weeks  of 
the  season  will  begin,  and  the  repertory  for 
next  week  is  as  follows : 

Monday  night,  "Martha,"  last  time,  with 
Francini,  De  Dreux,  Sacchetti,  Campana,  and 
Florian. 

Tuesday  night,  last  time  of  "The  Love 
Tales  of  Hoffman,"  with  Vicarino,  De  Dreux, 
Battain,   Alberti,   and   Florian. 

Wednesday  night,  last  time  of  "Alda,"  with 
Frery,  Jarman,  Sacchetti,  Campana,  and  Be- 
vani. 

Thursday  night  the  ninety-seventh  anni- 
versary of  Italy's  greatest  composer,  Gui- 
seppi  Verdi,  will  be  celebrated  by  a  special 
programme,  consisting  of  acts  from  the  great 
maestro's  most  celebrated  works,  with  the  en- 
tire Bevani  company  in  the  casts.  Signor 
Ettore  Patrizi  will  make  an  address,  the  sub- 
ject being  "Verdi,  the  Immortal,"  after  which 
the  second  scene  of  the  first  act  of  "II  Trova- 
tore"  will  be  given,  with  Frery,  Newcombe, 
Secci  Corsi,  and  Giuliani.  The  first  act  of 
"La  Traviata"  will  be  presented  with  Vicarino 
and  Sacchetti.  The  third  act  of  "Aida"  will 
come  next  on  this  splendid  programme,  with 
Frery,  Jarman,  Battain,  and  Campana.  The 
fourth  act  of  "Rigoletto,"  with  Francini,  De 
Dreux,  Sacchetti,  Alberti,  and  Bevani,  will 
conclude  the  programme.  The  affair  will  be 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Italian  colony  and 
is  sure  to  be  a  notable  event. 

Friday  will  positively  be  the  last  night  of 
"La  Boheme."  Regina  Vicarino  will  be 
heard  on  this  occasion  only  as  Mimi.  Seats 
are  now  on  sale  for  all  performances  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s. 


There  is  a  secret  code  hidden  in  the  hotel 
labels  with  which  travelers'  trunks  on  the 
Continent  axe  so  profusely  decorated.  Globe- 
trotters are  aware  that  in  Switzerland  and  in 
other  tourist  countries  porters  or  waiters 
stick  bills  or  labels  with  the  name  of  the 
hotel  on  the  luggage  when  one  leaves.  The 
trunks  look  very  ugly  at  the  end  of  a  trip 
and  require  a  sound  washing.  The  place 
where  these  labels  are  stuck  and  the  way  of 
putting  them — upright  or  upside  down  or 
crosswise — form  an  unwritten  and  suspected 
"character."  These  labels  speak  and  tell  in 
the  next  hotel  if  the  traveler  is  generous  or 
not,  if  good  "tips"  are  to  be  expected — in 
short,    what    the    prey   is    worth. 


"Do  artists'  models  get  well  paid?"     "No, 
they  just  make  a  bare  living." — Tou-n  Topics. 


THOMAS  HILL'S 

PAINTINGS  AND  SKETCHES 

On  Exhibition  and  Sale 

At  Gallery  of  the  Estate,  153  Kearny  St, 
near  Sutter,  daily  3  to  5  o'clock 


OCULARIUM 

jo.   644MarketSt. 
'   PALACE  HOTEL 

KodaKs 

DEVELOPING 

ANO 

PRINTING. 

Photo  Supplies 


SAN  MATEO — For  tale  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  homes 
on  the  Peninsula.  House  of  14  rooms,  grounds  4  acres  in 
finest  section  of  the  new  town  of  Hillsbo rough.  Garage 
and  stable.     Will  sell  furniture. 

B.  P.  OLIVER.  San  Francisco. 


Wanted— Lady  with  about  $2000  to  in- 
vest and  some  spare  rime  to  join  advertiser 
in  a  proposition  of  exceptional  merit. 
Best  references  and  security  will  be  given. 
Address  Box  J,  Argonaut  Office. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION     SQUARE 


tj  Visit  the  supper  room 
after  the  play 
Cfl  Street  entrance  through 
the     new    addition    on 


Geary 


Under  the  management  of  James  Woods 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Gough  Sts. 

A   comfortable,   high    order,    uptown 
hotel,  now  nnder  the  management  of 

THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN 
Formerly  manager  of  SL  Dunstnn's 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 
Most   Delightful   Climate   on    Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Summer  rates  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 

from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 

Coast  S.  S.  Co.  steamers. 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN   ROSS,   Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see  H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;  Main  3917. 


H3BE  •  Hij 

1 

HOTEL  SAVOY 

SBATTLB 

"Twelve  Stories  of 
Solid  Comfort" 

Building,     concrete, 

steel  and  marble. 
In   most  fashionable 

shopping  district. 
Bound  magazines  in 

reading  room. 
Most  refined  hostelry 

in  Seattle. 
Absolutely  fireproof. 

Rates,  SI. 50  op 

THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant    Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bar. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"I  wish  I  were  dead  !"  "Heavens  !  Can't 
you  marry  her,  or  did  you  ?" — Cleveland 
Leader. 

Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you,  un- 
less you  happen  to  be  laughing  at  your  own 
jokes. — Philadelphia    Record. 

"So  you  are  going  to  take  him  for  better 
or  worse?"  "No — I'm  going  to  take  him  for 
more  or  less." — Cleveland  Leader. 

"Why  do  you  look  so  subdued  and 
humbled?"  "I've  just  been  to  call  on  my 
wife's  folks." — Washington  Herald. 

"I  wonder  why  that  automobile  ran  so  close 
to  the  curb."  "I  don't  know.  Did  you  see 
any  people  on  the  curb?" — Buffalo  Express. 

Maud — How  did  you  feel  when  Jack  was 
proposing?  Ethel — I  felt  sure  I'd  say  "yes" 
if  he  ever  got  through. — Boston  Transcript. 

"What's  the  matter  with  that  child  now?" 
"They're  playing  house  and  George  won't  let 
her  go  through  his  pockets." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Teacher — Willie,  if  you  had  five  eggs  in 
the  basket  and  laid  three  on  the  table,  how 
many  would  you  then  have  ?  Willie — Eight. 
— Life. 

"We  live  in  an  age  of  marvels."  "It  is,  in- 
deed, wonderful  how  so  many  persons  escape 
being  struck  by  automobiles." — Buffalo  Ex- 
press. 

The  Bachelor — Are  you  happily  married  ? 
The  Benedict — You  bet  I  am.  My  wife  be- 
lieves everything  I  tell  her. — Chicago  Daily 
News. 

"Maudie  spends  her  whole  life  in  a  motor." 
"Like  a  lily  of  the  field,  isn't  she?"  "Hffl, 
not  exactly !  True,  she  toils  not,  but  she 
spins." — Life. 

"You  broke  your  engagement  with  Miss 
Jaullier?"  "Yes,  but  I  broke  it  gently." 
"How?"  "Told  her  what  my  salary  was." — 
Cleveland  Leader. 

May — What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that 
Maude  is  "more  or  less  pretty"  ?  Tom — Well, 
she's  more  pretty  than  most  girls,  but  less 
pretty  than  you. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Drummer — Will  you  be  mine?  All  my  life 
I  will  worship  you  from  February  until  April, 
and  from  August  until  December.  The  rest 
of  the  time  I  am  on  the  road. — Fliegende 
Blatter. 

"How  many  lumps  of  sugar?"  inquired  the 
hostess  as  they  were  having  tea  on  the  lawn. 
"Two  lumps,"  answered  the  young  man,  "and 
only  one  caterpillar,  if  you  please." — Pitts- 
burg Post. 

Nell — My  aunt  has  not  only  become  totally 
blind,  but  she  is  losing  her  hearing  as  well. 
Belle — Do  you  think  she  would  consent  to  go 
away  with  us  this  summer  as  a  chaperon  ? — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

"My  wife  is  suing  me  for  divorce,"  sighed 
the  man.  "I  wish  I  were  dead."  "Cheer  up, 
old  boy.  It's  a  whole  lot  better  to  have  your 
wife  spending  alimony  than  life  insurance." 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 

Little  Willie — Say,  pa,  what  is  an  Indian 
reservation  ?  Pa — An  Indian  reservation,  my 
son,  is  a  lot  of  land  on  which  the  Indians 
are  allowed  to  live  until  the  white  men  want 
it. — Aberdeen  Herald. 

"He  lived  next  door  to  a  man  for  ten 
years  without  even  learning  his  neighbor's 
name."  "Can  you  imagine  anybody  being  so 
unsociable!"  "Oh,  yes.  You  see,  the  warden 
wouldn't  let  them  talk." — Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 

"I'm  not  quite  sure  whether  yours  is  a  con- 
stitutional case  or  not,"  admitted  the  physi- 
cian. ,  "That  being  the  case,"  sighed  the  in- 
valid, "I'll  have  to  get  a  decision  from  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court." — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Lady  (to  her  gardener) — John,  I  wonder 
you  don't  get  married.  You've  got  a  fine 
house  and  a  good  wage.  All  you  need  is  a 
wife.  You  know  the  first  gardener  that  ever 
lived  had  a  wife  ?  John — Yes'm ;  but  he 
didn't  keep  his  job  long  after  he  got  her. — 
Tit-Bits. 

"What  did  your  husband  think  of  your 
crullers  ?"  asked  the  cooking-school  teacher. 
"He  wa~s  very  much  interested,"  replied 
young  Mrs.  Torkins.  "He  says  that  if  I  can 
only  make  them  large  enough  they  may  do  a 
lot  toward  cutting  down  his  automobile  tire 
bills." — Washington  Star. 

Bix — They've  elected  you  an  active  member. 
Hicks — Of  what?  Bix — Of  the  Society  for 
.  the  Merging  of  Moral  Influences.  Hicks — 
Eh  I  What's  its  object?  Bix — Its  principal 
object  is  to  induce  the  Leaning  Tower  of 
Pisa  to  straighten  up.  Initiation  fee  10  cents! 
— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"What  was  the  trouble  between  Swinton 
and  his  wife?  Was  it  his  fault  or  hers  that 
they  were  unable  to  get  along  together  ?" 
"It's  rather  hard  to   decide.      It   appears  that 


whenever  one  of  them  had  an  irresistible 
impulse  the  other  had  an  unalterable  objec- 
tion."— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

His  Sister — And  did  she  say  she  loved  you 
in  so  many  words  ?  Her  Brother — That's 
what.  Her  words  filled  twenty-seven  pages. — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

Mr.  Dollop — Brown's  an  ingenious  fellow. 
Miss  Wollop — What's  he  doing  now  ?  Mr. 
Dollop — Teaching  silkworms  to  sing  cocoon 
songs. — The  Merryman. 

"Well,  have  you  learned  anything  from 
your  experiment  at  making  garden  ?"  "Yes  ; 
I  have  learned  not  to  promise  any  one  any 
vegetables." — Kansas    City   Journal. 

Caller — So  your  sister  and  her  fiance  are 
very  close-mouthed  over  their  engagement? 
Little  Ethel — Close-mouthed  !  You  ought  to 
see  them  together! — Auckland  News. 

Binks — Is  Jones  a  good  photographer? 
Winks — Yes,  indeed.  He  took  a  picture  of 
father  so  natural  that  mother  wouldn't  have 
it  in  the  house. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Young  Lady  (in  shoe  shop) — Oh,  uncle ! 
How  awful !  Uncle — What  on  earth's  the 
matter?  Young  Lady — One  of  my  stockings 
has  a  hole  in  it,  and  I  can't  remember  which  ! 
— Punch. 

"If  you  refuse  me  I  will  do  something  that 
will  cause  the  world  to  shudder  when  it 
reads  about  it."  "Huh !  I  know  what  you 
mean  ;  you're  going  to  marry  Susie  Jones." — 
Houston  Post. 

"Do  you  chew  your  food  fifty  times  ?" 
"Well,  that's  a  good  crusade  and  I'm  in  for 
it,  but  I  haven't  time  just  now.  I  have  joined 
a  movement  which  obligates  me  to  kill  fifty 
flies  every  day." — Pittsburg  Post. 

"Are  you  fond  of  travel?"  "Yes,  indeed," 
replied  Miss  Frizzles.  "It  is  so  much  more 
pleasant  to  select  your  own  post  cards  than 
to  stay  at  home  and  let  your  friends  send 
you  what  they  like." — Washington  Star. 

Mrs.  Robinson — I  could  have  married 
Brown  or  Jones  if  I'd  wanted  to,  and  both 
of  these  men  I  refused  got  rich,  while  you 
are  still  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse.  Robin- 
son— Of  course.  I've  been  supporting  you 
all  these  years — they  haven't. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"That  nephew  of  yours  is  a  little  wild,  I'll 
admit,"  said  Uncle  Jerry's  neighbor,  trying 
to  comfort  him,  "but  he'll  reform  as  he  grows 
older.  Leave  him  to  time  and  nature." 
"Time  and  nature !"  snapped  Uncle  Jerry. 
"It's  time  and  nature  that  made  Limburger 
cheese  what  it  is." — Success  Magazine. 


Bill  Nye  as  an  Amateur  Carpenter. 

In  my  opinion  every  professional  man 
should  keep  a  chest  of  carpenters'  tools  in 
his  barn  or  shop,  and  busy  himself  at  odd 
hours  with  them  in  constructing  the  varied 
articles  that  are  always  needed  about  the 
house.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
feeling  your  own  independence  of  other 
trades,  and  most  especially  of  the  carpenter. 
Every  now  and  then  your  wife  will  want  a 
bracket  put  up  in  some  corner  or  other,  and 
with  your  new,  bright  saw  and  glittering 
hammer  you  can  put  up  one  upon  which  she 
can  hang  a  cast-iron  horse-blanket  lambre- 
quin,  with   inflexible   water-lilies   sewed  in   it. 

A  man  will,  if  he  tries,  readily  learn  to  do 
a  great  many  such  little  things,  and  his  wife 
will  brag  on  him  to  the  other  ladies,  and  they 
will  make  invidious  comparisons  between 
their  husbands,  who  can't  do  anything  of  that 
kind  whatever  and  you  are  "so  handy." 


Firstly,  you  buy  a  set  of  amateur  carpenter 
tools.  You  do  not  need  to  say  that  you  are 
an  amateur.  '  The  dealer  will  find  that  out 
when  you  ask  him  for  an  easy-running  broad- 
axe  cr  a  green-gage  plumb  line.  He  will 
sell  you  a  set  of  amateur's  tools  that  will  be 
made  of  old  sheet-iron  with  basswood  handles, 
and  the  saw  will  double  up  like  a  piece  of 
stove-pipe. 

After  you  have  nailed  a  board  on  the  fence 
successfully,  you  will  very  naturally  desire  to 
do  something  much  better,  more  difficult. 
You  will  probably  try  to  erect  a  parlor  table 
or   a   rustic   settee. 

I  made  a  very  handsome  bracket  last  week, 
and  I  was  naturally  proud  of  it.  In  fastening 
it  together,  if  I  hadn't  inadvertently  nailed  it 
to  the  barn  floor,  I  guess  I  could  have  used 
it  very  well,  but  in  tearing  it  loose  from  the 
barn,  so  that  the  two  ■  could  be  used  sepa- 
rately, I  ruined  a  bracket  that  was  intended 
to  serve  as  the  base,  as  it  were,  of  a  lambre- 
quin which  cost  nine  dollars,  aside  from  the 
time  expended   on  it. 

During  the  month  of  March  I  built  an  ice- 
chest  for  this  summer.  It  was  not  handsome, 
but  it  was  roomy,  and  would  be  very  nice 
for  the  season  of  1884,  I  thought.  It  worked 
pretty  well  through  March  and  April,  but  as 
the  weather  begins  to  warm  up  that  ice-chest 
is  about  the  warmest  place  around  the  house. 
There  is  actually  a  glow  of  heat  around  that 
ice-chest  that  I  don't  notice  elsewhere.  I've 
shown  it  to  several  personal  friends.  They 
seem  to  think  it  is  not  built  tightly  enough 
for  an  ice-chest.  My  brother  looked  at  it  yes- 
terday, and  said  that  his  idea  of  an  ice-chest 
was  that  it  ought  to  be  tight  enough  at  least 
to  hold  the  larger  chunks  of  ice,  so  they 
would  not  escape  through  the  pores  of  the 
ice-box.  He  said  he  never  built  one,  but  that 
it  stood  to  reason  that  a  refrigerator  like  that 
ought  to  be  constructed  so  that  it  would  keep 
the  cows  out.  You  don't  want  a  refrigerator 
that  the  cattle  can  get  through  the  cracks  of 
and  eat  up  your  strawberries  on  ice,  he  says. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  who  once  built  a  hen 
resort  of  laths,  and  now  wears  a  thick  thumb- 
nail that  looks  like  a  Brazil  nut  as  a  me- 
mento of  that  pullet  corral,  says  my  ice-chest 
is  all  right  enough,  only  that  it  is  not  suited 
to  this  climate.  He  thinks  that  along 
Behring's  Strait,  during  the  holidays,  my  ice- 
chest  would  work  like  a  charm.  And  even 
here,  he  thought,  if  I  could  keep  the  fever 
out  of  my  chest,  there  would  be  less  pain. 

I  have  made  several  other  little  articles  of 
virtu  this  spring,  to  the  construction  of  which 
I  have  contributed  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
two  finger-nails.  I  have  also  sawed  into  my 
leg  several  times.  The  leg,  of  course,  will  get 
well,  but  the  pantaloons  will  not.  Parties 
wishing  to  see  me  in  my  studio  during  the 
morning  hour  will  turn  into  the  alley  between 
Eighth  and  Ninth  Streets,  enter  the  third 
stable-door  on  the  left,  pass  around  my  Gothic 
horse,  and  give  the  countersign  and  three 
kicks  on  the  door  in  an  ordinary  tone  of 
voice. 

«•■»■ 

"Did  you  succeed  in  selling  old  Nye  a  lot 
in  the  new  cemetery?"  one  of  the  summer 
residents  asked  a  native  of  Harborville.  "No, 
I  didn't,"  said  the  man,  with  an  expression 
reminiscent  of  both  amusement  and  scorn. 
"He  said  he  was  afraid  he'd  never  get  the 
full  value  of  such  an  investment."  "I  can't 
see  how  he  could  help  getting  it,"  said  the 
summer  resident.  "We  all  have  to  die  some 
time."  "I  know,"  said  the  native,  "and  I 
reminded  him  of  that  fact,  but  he  told  me  he 
never  could  lay  his  plans  from  month  to 
month,  and  now  two  of  his  nephews  own 
yachts,  he  thought  more'n  likely  he  should  be 
lost   at   sea." — Youth's   Companion. 
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Investment   Oil    Company 

Notice  of  Stockholders'  Meeting 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  pursuant  to  a  wa 
rant  dated  September  20th,  1910,  duly  issued  I 
Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  Justice  of  the  Peace  ( 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  * 
California,  under  and  pursuant  to  the  provisioi 
of  Section  311  of  the  Civil  Code  of  said  Stat 
the  undersigned  has  called,  and  does  hereby  ca 
a  meeting  of  the  INVESTMENT  OIL  COJ 
PANY,  a  corporation,  and  of  the  stockholde 
thereof,  to  be  held  on  Monday,  the  10th  day  < 
October,  1910,  at  the  hour  of  two  o'clock  p. 
at  the  office  of  the  undersigned,  No.  216  Pii 
Street,  in  said  City  and  County  of  San  Francisc 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Board  of  Directo 
of  said  corporation,  and  the  transaction  of  sue 
other  business  as  may  be  brought  before  the  sa 
meeting. 

Dated,    September    20th,    1910. 

DANIEL  MEYER, 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Chiyo    Maru    

Thursday,  Oct.   6,    1910,  at  5  p. 

S.  S.  Tenyo    Maru Tuesday,    Nov.    1,  1910 

S.  S.  Nippon  Maru Tuesday,  Nov.  22,  1910 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  piers,  Nos. 
42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on    day   of   sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at   reduced   rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  24C 
James  Flood  Building.         W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 
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Seymour  and  McCarthy. 
The  new   chief   of   police,    Mr.    Seymour,   is   highly 
accredited  as  a  capable  and  an  honest  man.     Neverthe- 

'  less  the  circumstances  under  which  he  enters  office 
]  yield  small  hope  for  the  efficiency  or  integrity  of 
his  administration  of  the  police  department.  Nothing 
rises  higher  than  its  source,  and  the  source  of 
authority  with  respect  to  our  police  organization  is 
no    other    than     that     fine     gentleman,     Mayor     Mc- 

<  Carthy.  Mr.  McCarthy  is  presumed  to  have  come 
into  office  as  the  result  of  arrangements  satisfactory 
to  the   quasi-criminal    element    which   thrives   by   and 

J  through  the  tenderloin.     There  are  those  who  believe 

"  that  he  stands  bound  to  this  element  and  there  have 
been  incidents  connected  with  his  administration  which 
give  credence  to  this  theory — the  Flannery  case  among 
other  things.  Now  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  so 
spotted  a  leopard  as  Mr.  McCarthy  to  change  his  spots. 
He  has,  indeed,  been  frightened  by  the  failure  of  his 

..    administration  into  a  policy  of  better  appearances.    Out 


of  this  mood  came  the  dropping  of  Flannery.  Out  of 
it,  too,  the  appointment  of  Seymour  has  come.  Mr. 
Seymour  will  wish  to  do  right,  but  there  is  not 
one  chance  in  ten  thousand  that  he  will  be  given  a 
free  hand.  Undoubtedly  he  has  been  promised  every- 
thing. But  there  will  be  no  delivery.  When  it  comes 
to  action,  Mr.  McCarthy  will  have  the  power  and  he 
will  use  it.  In  any  serious  emergency  Mr.  Seymour 
will  have  to  yield  or  get  out.  Possibly  he  will  yield, 
for  the  spirit  of  officialism  is  human  and  weak;  but 
probably  he  will  get  out.  In  the  meantime  this  virtuous 
pose  on  the  part  of  Mr.  McCarthy  will  deceive  nobody. 
The  man  will  not  change,  because  it  is  not  in  him 
to  change.  He  is  not  built  that  way.  His  conceptions, 
his  habits,  his  associations,  his  backings — all  prohibit 
anything  in  the  nature  of  radical  and  wholesome 
change.  The  only  way  for  San  Francisco  to  get  rid 
of  what  is  offensive  in  McCarthy — and  everything 
about  him  is  offensive — is  to  put  another  man  in  his 
place.  That  is  a  matter  of  time,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
do  but  wait.  . 

The  State  Supreme  Court. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  this  State  is  composed  of 
seven  members — a  chief  justice  and  six  associate 
justices.  This  year  two  associate  justices  are  to  be 
elected.  They  will  serve  for  twelve  years.  Other 
State  officers  serve  but  four.  This  long  tenure  and  the 
great  powers  and  responsibilities  pertaining  to  the  office 
demand  of  the  people  at  large,  and  particularly  of  the 
lawyers  to  whom  the  laymen  look  for  guidance  in  these 
matters,  calm  consideration  and  wise  judgment  in  mak- 
ing a  decision  fraught  with  such  grave  consequences. 
To  assist  in  reaching  this  judgment  the  Argonaut  pre- 
sents the  following  facts.  They  are  all  facts  which  can 
be  verified  and  will  be  verified  if  questioned.  They  are 
presented  dispassionately,  as  befits  the  dignity  of  the 
subject. 

The  incumbents  of  the  two  judicial  offices  to  be  filled 
are  Justices  M.  C.  Sloss  and  H.  A.  Melvin.  Their 
judicial  careers  have  run  in  parallel  courses.  They  are 
in  the  prime  of  life  and  are  between  forty  and  fifty 
years  of  age.  Both  are  Republicans.  Both  served  with 
distinction  in  civil  departments  in  the  superior  court 
before  their  advancement  to  the  Supreme  Bench — 
Justice  Sloss  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco, 
Justice  Melvin  in  the  transbay  county  of  Alameda. 
Both  were  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Bench  to  fill  va- 
cancies caused  by  death — Justice  Sloss  in  1905  by  Gov- 
ernor Pardee  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Justice  Van  Dyke,  and  Justice  Melvin  in  1908  by 
Governor  Gillett  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Justice  McFarland.  Justice  Sloss  was  nominated 
and  elected  by  the  Republican  party  in  1906,  and  now 
a  second  time  has  been  nominated  under  the  present 
primary  law.  Justice  Melvin  in  like  manner  was  nomi- 
nated and  elected  by  the  Republican  party  in  1908  and 
with  Justice  Sloss  received  his  second  nomination 
at  the  recent  primary  election.  The  votes  of  each 
exceeded  that  of  their  nearest  competitor  by  many 
thousands.  Each  was  bred  to  the  law  and  known 
therein  before  going  on  the  superior  bench.  Each  was 
selected  for  the  signal  honor  of  elevation  to  the  Su- 
preme Bench  because  of  the  marked  learning,  ability, 
integrity,  and  judicial  temperament  he  had  displayed 
upon  the  trial  bench.  The  judicial  career  of  each  in 
the  court  of  last  resort  has  vindicated  the  wisdom  of 
the  executive  choice.  They  are  proved  men,  men  of 
wisdom,  dignity,  and  honor.  They  have  been  tried  in 
their  present  positions  and  have  not  been  found 
wanting. 

The  Democratic  nominations  fell  without  a  contest, 
as  there  were  but  two  candidates,  to  Judge  B.  F.  Bled- 
soe of  the  superior  court  of  San  Bernardino  County, 
and  Judge  W.  P.  Lawlor  of  the  superior  court  of 
the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  Judge  Bled- 
soe   is    on    the    sunny    side    of    foriy.     He    was    ad- 


mitted to  the  bar  in  1896.  In  1900  he  was  elected 
to  the  superior  bench  of  his  county.  The  con- 
fidence and  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  is  shown  by 
his  reelection  and  continuance  in  office  ever  since.  He 
is  studious  and  able.  He  is  well  versed  in  the  lore  of 
his  profession.  In  his  judicial  experience  he  has  been 
called  upon  to  meet  and  decide  intricate  questions,  both 
of  equity  and  of  law.  He  has  resolved  them  with  fair- 
ness and  ability.  He  is  a  credit  to  the  superior  bench, 
but  is  without  experience  in  the  work  of  the  higher 
tribunal. 

Judge  Lawlor  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1886.  He 
was  not  "admitted  to  the  bar  in  1888  after  reading  law 
for  two  years,"  as  the  biography  issued  from  his  polit- 
ical headquarters  intimates.  The  records  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  disclose  that  he  was  admitted  after  private 
examination  by  the  then  court  commissioners  in  1898. 
The  misstatement  in  his  biography  avoids  an  explana- 
tion of  why,  if  he  read  law  from  1886  to  1888  he  was 
not  admitted  until  ten  years  after,  in  1898.  In  fact, 
from  1886  to  1898  he  was  not  a  lawyer  and  emerged 
from  obscurity  on  but  two  occasions;  the  first  when  he 
was  manager  or  assistant  manager  of  the  Corbett- 
Choynski  prize-fight.  This  began  in  a  barn  in  Marin 
County,  was  broken  up  by  the  sheriff,  and  was  prose- 
cuted to  a  finish  on  a  barge  in  the  Sacramento  River. 
The  fighting  fraternity  still  express  their  admiration 
for  Judge  Lawlor's  executive  ability  in  securing  the 
barge  and  successfully  "pulling  off  the  scrap."  His 
second  emergence  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fitz- 
simmons-Corbett  prize-fight  at  Reno,  where  he  ap- 
peared as  a  special  representative  of  the  Examiner. 

Following  these  public  or  quasi-public  appearances 
he  took  an  active  interest  in  Governor  Budd's  cam- 
paign. Near  the  expiration  of  Governor  Budd's  term, 
in  anticipation  of  preferment  at  the  latter's  hand,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  as  has  been  said,  in  1898. 
His  reward  came  in  November  of  that  year,  when 
upon  the  death  of  Judge  Rhodes  Borden  of  the 
superior  bench  of  San  Francisco,  Governor  Budd 
appointed  Mr.  Lawlor  to  the  vacancy.  Judge  Bor- 
den had  just  been  elected  to  a  full  term.  Judge 
Lawlor's  appointment  could  only  hold  for  the  remainder 
of  the  unfinished  term,  that  is  until  the  following 
January.  Mr.  Pardee,  governor-elect,  would  succeed 
Governor  Budd  in  January.  To  continue  Judge  Law- 
lor in  office  required  prompt  political  action.  The 
situation  was  met  by  Governor  Budd  reappointing 
Judge  Lawlor  for  Judge  Borden's  new  term  before  the 
legislature  finished  its  formal  canvass  and  declared  Mr. 
Pardee  governor.  Thus  Judge  Lawlor  reached  the 
woolsack  through  two  appointments.  In  his  brief  life 
as  attorney-at-law  it  is  of  record  that  he  assisted  in  the 
trial  of  but  one  case.  That  was  before  Judge  Bahrs. 
The  action  was  civil.  A  principal  had  sued  his  agent 
for  money  which  the  agent  admittedly  had  received. 
The  agent's  defense  was  that  he  had  paid  over  the 
money.  Mr.  G.  W.  McEnerney  was  attorney  for  the 
defendant.     Mr.  Lawlor  assisted  Mr.  McEnerney. 

Judge  Lawlor  has  since  continuously  been  on  the 
superior  bench  of  this  city  and  county — always  in  a 
criminal  department.  So  far  as  known  he  has  never 
in  his  life  tried  a  civil  action  at  law  or  in  equity  on 
the  bench  or  at  the  bar.  Judges  of  learning  and  law- 
yers of  ability  never  seek  criminal  practice.  They 
regard  criminal  law  as  a  necessary  but  extremely  nar- 
row and  unpleasant  alleyway  to  be  avoided  if  possible, 
but  if  not,  only  to  be  hurried  through  to  enter  the 
broad  fields  and  wide  domain  of  civil  jurisprudence. 
That  Judge  Lawlor  has  limited  his  activities  during 
all  these  years  to  a  criminal  department  should  not 
be  charged  to  a  longing  for  the  spotlight  which  some 
horrid,  degenerate  tragedy  may  bring  to  a  criminal 
judge,  but  rather  to  a  consciousness  of  his  inability  to 
grapple  judicially  with  any  other  of  the  law's  multi- 
tudinous phases. 

In  1904,  by  constitutional  amendment,  the 
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Appeals  was  created  to  relieve  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  pressure  of  its  work.  Jurisdiction  over  all  criminal 
cases,  except  cases  punishable  by  death,  was  vested  in 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  So  that  since  1904  the  Supreme 
Court  considers  no  criminal  matters  except  capital  cases 
and  offenses  which  it  may  entertain  on  rehearing  from 
the  Court  of  Appeals  to  correct  that  court's  errors. 

There  are  three  criminal  departments  of  the  superior 
court  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  over 
one  of  which  Judge  Lawlor  presides.  Since  its  exist- 
ence, eighteen  criminal  cases  arising  in  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco  have  been  reversed  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  Of  these  eighteen  reversals,  eleven 
have  been  of  Judge  Lawlor's  cases,  the  other  seven 
being  divided  between  the  other  two  departments. 
Thus  Judge  Lawlor's  reversals  exceed  by  more  than 
half  the  combined  reversals  of  the  other  two  criminal 
departments. 

One  instance  of  Judge  Lawlor's  methods  will  serve 
to  illustrate  them  all:  The  case  of  Minnie  Adams  was 
one  which  excited  much  public  comment.  Minnie 
Adams  was  tried  by  Judge  Lawlor  and  convicted.  For 
four  years  Judge  Lawlor  kept  her  in  jail  while  her 
lawyer  endeavored  in  vain  to  have  him  settle  her  bill  of 
exceptions  on  appeal.  The  scandal  became  so  noisome 
that  Max  Popper,  a  Democratic  politician  of  promi- 
nence, publicly  threatened  to  bring  the  conduct  of  Judge 
Lawlor  to  the  attention  of  the  grand  jury.  The  reason 
for  the  delay  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  when  her 
appeal  was  finally  perfected  the  Supreme  Court 
promptly  reversed  Judge  Lawlor,  and  upon  her  second 
trial  the  poor  woman  was  acquitted. 

During  this  period  Mr.  Older  in  his  Bulletin  fre- 
quently designated  Judge  Lawlor  as  "the  Examinees 
doormat,"  and  "the  mat  on  which  the  Examiner  wipes 
its  feet."  Mr.  Older  and  his  Bulletin  are  now  zealously 
advocating  the  election  of  Judge  Lawlor  to  the  Su- 
preme Bench.  Those  who  know  Mr.  Older  do  not 
regard  it  as  an  overstatement  to  say  that  he  would 
welcome  and  use  even  a  second-hand  Examiner  door- 
mat. Mr.  Older  and  his  Bulletin  are  likewise  trying  to 
defeat  Justice  Melvin.  Justice  Melvin  wrote  the  opin- 
ion concurred  in  by  all  his  associates  refusing  to  permit 
Mr.  Older  to  pick  his  forum  and  remanding  him  for  trial 
for  criminal  libel  on  Mr.  Tevis  to  the  county  of  Kern. 
That  trial  is  still  pending.  Mr.  Older's  desire  to  sub- 
stitute Judge  Lawlor  for  Justice  Melvin  on  the  Supreme 
Bench  will  not  therefore  be  regarded  as  unnatural. 

The  questions  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State 
is  called  upon  to  decide  are  multitudinous  in  variety 
and  complexity.  They  are  complex  because  if  they 
were  not  debatable  intelligent  lawyers  would  not  waste 
time  in  taking  them  up  for  review.  They  are  various 
not  alone  because  they  range  over  the  great  fields  of 
actions  on  contracts  and  for  torts,  actions  for  all  forms 
of  equitable  relief,  actions  for  construction  of  wills 
and  disposition  of  estates,  actions  seeking  interpretation 
of  new  and  complicated  statutes,  and  of  constitutional 
provisions,  but  also  because  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 
State  is  called  upon  to  pioneer  the  way  through  the  un- 
mapped territory  of  water  rights,  mining  rights,  oil 
rights,  and  kindred  rights  involving  problems  un- 
dreamed of  at  common  law.  To  be  equipped  to  occupy 
a  seat  on  that  bench,  a  judge  must  possess  more  than 
a  knowledge  of  the  written  law,  essential  as  is  that 
knowledge.  He  must  have  wisdom  and  foresight  to 
perceive  the  far-reaching  effects  which  may  follow  any- 
given  construction  of  the  law.  As  to  the  criminal  law, 
the  State  has  wisely  relieved  the  court  of  its  considera- 
tion, except  in  capital  cases,  saving  the  time  of  its  mem- 
bers for  more  intricate  and  important  labors.  What 
shall  be  said  of  a  candidate  for  that  bench  who  knows 
no  law  but  criminal  law,  and  whose  knowledge  of  that 
is  what  the  record  shows?     In  charity,  nothing. 

YVe  find,  then,  in  Justices  Sloss  and  Melvin  men 
seeking  reelection  to  the  bench  of  which  they  are  tried 
and  proved  ornaments.  We  find  in  Judge  Bledsoe  an 
upright  and  capable  superior  judge,  whose  advance- 
ment to  a  higher  and  different  work  must  necessarilv 
involve  something  of  an  experiment. 

We  can  find  no  commendation  for  Judge  Lawlor's 
candidacy  except  from  Mr.  Older  and  the  Bulletin. 


Gaynor's  Renunciation. 

Political  experts  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  effect  of 

to  ivor  Gaynor's  declination  of  the  gubernatorial  can- 

iacy  upon  his  chances  for  the  presidential  nomina- 

n.     A  brilliant  campaign  culminating  in   ele:tion — 

this  almost  certainly  would  have  been  the  course 

.rents — would  have  put  Mr.  Gaynor  high  up  in  the 


list  of  availables.  But  in  accepting  the  governorship 
he  would  have  been  compelled  to  give  over  the  mayor- 
alty. In  effect,  he  would  have  had  to  abandon  a 
responsibility  already  accepted  and  there  would  have 
been  no  explanation  save  that  of  personal  ambition. 
In  this  view  there  attaches  to  Mr.  Gaynor's  declination 
a  certain  moral  quality  wrhich  would  have  been  lost 
even  in  a  brilliant  political  success.  It  is  no  assurance 
that  the  mayoralty  of  New  York  City  is  a  position  of 
less  consequence  even  in  a  political  sense  than  the 
governorship  of  New  York  State.  On  the  whole,  we 
think  Mr.  Gaynor  has  made  upon  the  soberer  elements 
of  the  country  a  finer  impression  than  if  he  had  jumped 
out  of  the  mayoralty  and  into  the  governorship. 


The  Revolution  in  Portugal. 

It  is  not  the  unexpected  but  the  expected  that  has 
happened  in  Portugal.  Our  own  affairs  during  the  last 
few  months  have  been  too  exacting  to  allow  us  to  give 
much  attention  to  the  troubles  of  a  country  thousands 
of  miles  away  and  about  half  the  size  of  California ;  but 
Europe,  whose  interests  are  more  immediate,  seems  to 
have  been  well  aware  that  Portugal  was  about  to  turn 
a  new  chapter  in  her  history.  Ever  since  the  assassi- 
nation of  King  Carlos  on  February  1,  1908,  a  revolu- 
tion was  a  certainty.  It  might  have  come  at  once.  It 
has  been  delayed  for  over  two  years. 

The  events  in  Lisbon  are  the  logical  sequel  of  the 
grim  tragedy  that  destroyed  King  Carlos  and  his  eldest 
son  within  the  space  of  a  minute.  The  crime  itself  was 
of  course,  in  its  turn,  the  result  of  centuries  of  mis- 
government,  but  the  direct  revolutionary  movement, 
with  its  definite  hopes  and  plans,  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  about  that  time.  Carlos  himself  was  by  no 
means  the  typical  tyrant.  He  was  amiable,  and  in  some 
respects  his  intelligence  was  above  the  average.  But 
he  was  extravagant  and  gluttonous,  and  while  these  are 
vices  that  a  Latin  populace  is  usually  ready  to  forgive 
and  even  to  admire,  there  was  no  pardon  for  other 
mistakes  that  touched  both  the  pocket  and  the  pride  of 
the  people.  The  king  was  so  ill-advised  or  so  con- 
temptuous of  public  opinion  as  to  criticize  the  character 
of  the  Portuguese — or  rather  their  lack  of  character — 
in  an  article  contributed  to  a  French  newspaper,  and 
then  the  Franco  incident  came  as  a  culmination  of 
wrongs  that  were  felt  to  be  unbearable. 

It  will  probably  be  some  time  before  his  countrymen 
agree  among  themselves  as  to  Franco's  true  character. 
He  incurred  the  hatred  that  always  falls  to  the  lot 
of  strong  men  who  see  only  the  end  in  view  and  are 
indifferent  to  the  way  of  its  attainment.  Franco  saw 
that  his  country  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin  from  two 
causes.  On  one  hand  was  the  corruption  of  the  official 
and  aristocratic  classes,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  rage 
of  a  people  whose  ignorance  made  them  the  ready  tools 
of  anarchist  and  socialist.  First  of  all  he  made  himself 
a  dictator,  securing  the  languid  assent  of  the  king  by 
increasing  the  civil  list  by  one  million  francs.  Natur- 
ally the  people  bitterly  resented  such  a  sop  to  prodi- 
gality. Already  they  hated  Carlos  for  his  extravagance 
and  now  their  fury  was  turned  against  a  minister  who 
seemed  to  feed  and  stimulate  that  extravagance.  It 
was  equally  easy  to  earn  the  detestation  of  the  official 
classes  who  were  dropsical  with  their  stolen  wealth, 
and  who  found  that  their  illicit  revenues  were  being 
stopped  at  the  source.  For  example,  there  were  the 
Palpadores,  high-born  ladies  w-ho  enlisted  themselves 
at  large  salaries  as  custom-house  searchers,  and  who 
of  course  never  went  near  the  custom-house.  The  Pal- 
padores disappeared  at  a  stroke  of  Franco's  pen,  and 
the  same  stroke  created  for  himself  a  host  of  enemies 
of  the  most  dangerous  and  relentless  kind.  As  an  in- 
stance of  a  still  more  brazen  form  of  theft  the  case 
of  the  Portuguese  minister  to  China  may  be  quoted. 
This  dignitary  drew  an  annual  salary  of  $12,000  for 
two  years,  and  Franco  found  that  he  had  never  even 
left  his  home  in  Portugal.  These  and  a  hundred  other 
such  exposures  arrayed  the  privileged  classes  in  a  solid 
phalanx  against  Franco,  and  as  there  could  be  no  re- 
form through  Parliament  or  by  constitutional  means, 
Franco  dissolved  the  Parliament  until  further  orders 
and  drove  a  coach  and  four  through  the  constitution. 
And  the  king  indolently  sustained  him  in  all  this,  and 
so  added  to  the  intense  dislike  with  wThich  he  himself 
was  regarded.  Indeed,  he  could  hardly  get  a  civil  word 
from  the  passer-by  in  the  streets  with  whom  he  demo- 
cratically mingled.  Carlos,  by  the  way,  always  had 
democratic  instincts,  but  they  remained  as  instincts  and 
nothing  more.     It  was  too  much  trouble  to  be  exclusive. 

It  is  evident  enough  that  theories  of  violence  must 


make  rapid  strides  in  a  country  that  has  been  suddenly 
deprived  of  its  constitution  and  robbed  of  the  relative 
freedom  of  its  press.  Neither  the  constitution  nor  the 
freedom  were  much  to  boast  of,  but  they  were  at  least 
something,  and  they  were  taken  away,  which  is  worse 
than  if  they  had  never  been.  Whether  the  murder  of 
the  king  and  the  crown  prince  was  the  work  of  a  few 
isolated  and  frenzied  miscreants  or  the  flowering  of 
a  deliberate  plot  is  still  an  open  question.  The  deed 
was  certainly  received  if  not  with  rejoicing  at  least 
with  an  ostentatious  indifference.  One  of  the  chief 
Portuguese  newspapers  announced  the  murder  in  a 
paragraph  of  a  few  lines  and  under  the  general  heading 
of  "News  Jottings,"  and  from  that  day  until  now  the 
assassins,  although  well  known,  have  never  been  pun- 
ished. Indeed  some  of  them  have  been  rewarded  with 
official  positions. 

It  seems  certain  that  Portugal  was  honeycombed  with 
revolutionary  organizations  at  the  time  of  the  assassi- 
nation and  that  they  have  been  increasing  their  mem- 
bership and  confirming  their  purposes  ever  since.  Why, 
indeed,  should  they  do  otherwise?  It  was  true  that  the 
king  was  dead  and  Franco  banished,  the  constitution 
restored  and  Parliament  convened.  But  there  was  no 
real  reform,  nothing  save  the  removal  of  a  few  mush- 
room grievances.  The  old  established  order  of  mis- 
government  remained,  corruption  was  rampant  as  ever, 
the  national  finances  were  in  a  perilous  condition,  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country  as  undeveloped  as 
ever.  The  new  king  was  a  boy  still  in  his  teens  who 
began  at  once  to  show  many  of  his  father's  sensual 
failings.  An  Amurath  an  Amurath  succeeds,  and  so  it 
was  easy  for  the  agitators  to  continue  the  sowing  of 
dragons'  teeth  and  to  work  once  more  upon  the  un- 
guided  idealism  of  the  college  students  at  Coimbra  and 
elsewhere  who  read  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  and 
dreamed  dreams  of  a  political  heaven  that  was  to  be 
ushered  in  by  the  blessed  word  republicanism. 

Clericalism  of  course  played  the  ugly  part  habitual 
to  it.  The  young  king's  mother,  Queen  Amelie,  has  a 
weakness  for  the  church,  as  good  women  often  have, 
and  her  influence  over  her  son  was  supposed  to  be 
strong.  Portugal  has  been  passing  through  a  religious 
organization  crisis  like  those  in  France  and  Spain. 
But  the  church,  not  always  dignified  in  France,  is  less 
so  in  Spain,  and  still  less  so  in  Portugal,  and  that  is 
a  point  to  be  remembered  in  America,  where  the  church 
is  little  more  than  a  doer  of  good  deeds  and  a  teacher 
of  wholesome  moralities.  The  Portuguese  priests  live 
at  a  decidedly  low  level  and  their  standards  are  often 
of  the  earth  earthy.  Morganatic  marriages  are  com- 
mon among  them.  The  "chere  amie"  is  often  a  feature 
of  their  domestic  lives,  and  large  families  are  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of.  That  the  young  king  should  smile 
upon  clericalism  seemed  to  open  up  a  vista  of  possible 
evils  that  was  used  to  the  utmost  by  those  already  de- 
termined to  end  the  power  of  the  monarchy  and  of  the 
church  by  one  decisive  blow.  Curiously  enough,  the 
king's  grandmother,  the  mother  of  King  Carlos,  is  as 
popular  as  Amelie  is  unpopular.  Maria  Pia  is  the 
daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy,  and  upon  one 
occasion  she  threatened  a  dangerous  revolutionary  mob 
with  the  advent  of  an  Italian  army.  So  far  from  being 
incensed  the  rioters  applauded  her  to  the  echo  and 
shouted  that  she  was  a  true  queen.  The  extravagance 
of  Carlos  was  evidently  inherited  from  Maria  Pia,  who 
thought  nothing  of  buying  a  whole  shop  because  she 
admired  some  one  article  in  it.  During  one  of  her 
visits  to  Paris  she  bought  an  enormous  number  o: 
costly  hats  and  ruined  them  all  by  allowing  them  to 
fall  into  the  water,  but  once  again  the  people  seemi 
delighted  by  the  same  kind  of  profligate  waste  that  they 
condemned  so  severely  in  her  husband.  Amelie,  on 
the  contrary,  is  economical  and  has  many  of  the  virtues 
so  conspicuously  lacking  in  Maria  Pia.  Moreover, 
Amelie  is  democratic,  but  it  would  seem  that  nothing 
could  compensate  for  the  taint  of  clericalism,  and  espe- 
cially if  it  be  a  taint  that  can  be  so  easily  handed  on 
to  the  reigning  king. 

It  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  that  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  was  in  no  way  checked  by  the  assas- 
sinations of  two  years  ago,  but  rather  has  spread  with 
an  even  greater  speed.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  while  the  young  king,  his  mother,  and  his 
grandmother,  have  been  allowed  to  retain  some  of  the 
semblance  of  royalty  since  the  death  of  Carlos,  they 
themselves  have  known  that  it  was  only  a  semblance. 
The  king  and  his  mother  have  been  practically  prisoners 
in  the  palace  for  two  years.  Their  appearance  on  the 
streets  was  the  signal  for  insolence,  and  they  have  been 
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compelled  to  offer  the  most  valuable  state  appointments 
(I  only  to  those  whom  they  knew  to  be  traitors  or  worse. 
King  Manuel's  dejected  appearance  excited  the  com- 
miseration of  the  crowds  at  the  funeral  of  Edward  VII, 
and  certainly  no  one  knew  better  than  he  that  the  revo- 
lutionary explosion  might  come  at  any  moment  and 
could  not  be  long  delayed.  He  may  think  himself  for- 
tunate to  escape  with  his  life,  and  he  is  still  young 
enough  to  find  solace  in  amusements  less  dangerous 
than  that  of  kingship. 

The  larger  question  of  whether  Portugal  can  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  republic  must  be  left  on  the  knees 
of  the  gods.  We  have  only  to  turn  to  some  parts  of 
I  South  America  and  even  to  Mexico  to  see  what  a 
travesty  can  be  made  of  a  great  governmental  system 
that,  because  it  is  ideally  perfect,  can  be  more  easily 
ruined  by  human  imperfections  than  any  other.  The 
Argonaut  is  not  among  those  who  believe  that  because 
a  system  works  well  here  or  in  France  it  is  equally 
suited  to  those  who  have  served  no  apprenticeship  to 
a  real  self-government  or  who  have  no  high  traditions 
to  sustain  and  guide  them.  To  acclaim  the  Portuguese 
revolution  as  a  triumph  of  liberty  is  a  mere  absurdity. 
It  may  ultimately  prove  to  be  so,  but  it  is  useless  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  an  inferior  or  undeveloped  people 

■  may  enjoy  much  more  liberty  under  a  technical  des- 
potism or  a  benevolent  tyranny  than  if  they  were 
equipped  with  votes  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  use 

I  and  cheered  by  demagogues  on  their  road  to  the  devil. 
Seventy  per  cent  of  the  Portuguese  can  neither  read 
nor  write,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  they  have  not 
the  faintest  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  republicanism 
for  which  they  cheer  and  that  their  only  conception  of 
liberty  is  the  abolition  of  the  tax  collector.  Repub- 
licanism, in  our  eyes,  means  such  things  as  a  wide 
franchise,  officials  who  are  popularly  chosen,  and  a 
machinery  of  government  so  designed  as  to  express  the 
opinions  of  educated  and  intelligent  people.  It  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  the  Portuguese  with  such  privileges 
as  these.  Out  of  every  hundred  electors  presenting 
themselves  to  vote  seventy  would  be  unable  to  read  the 

'  names  of  the  candidates,  and  the  other  thirty  would  be 

;  largely  made  up  of  hot-headed  students  and  cold-headed 
priests.     The   outlook  would  not  be   promising.     It  is 

•  noteworthy  that  the  president  of  the  new  provisional 
government  is  a  college  professor  whose  chief  and 
loudly  acclaimed  qualification  is  his  eminence  as  a 
philosopher  and  a  scholar.  Our  own  experience  has 
led  us  to  avoid  the  classroom — professors  and  students 
alike — when  we  have  need  of  a  plain  and  practical  sa- 

-  gacity  in  the  affairs  of  public  life. 

Therefore  Portugal  can  not  establish  a  republic  as 

|  we  understand  that  term.     She  can  establish,  and  she 

■  probably  will  establish,  some  system  that  will  bear  the 
label,  but  that  will  be  as  unlike  the  real  thing  as  chalk 
is  from  cheese.     An  ideal  political  theory  can  be  at- 

■'  tempted  only  by  those  who  are  able  to  appreciate  ideal 
things  and  who  have  the  powers  of  initiative,  self- 
'■  :ontrol,  and  self-education.  Portugal  has  none  of 
4i:hese.  Her  illiterate  masses  have  hardly  heard  of 
;  :hem.  At  the  same  time  we  may  believe  that  any 
:hange  must  be  for  the  better,  although  there  may  be 

■  some  bitter  days  before  Portugal  shows  any  real  im- 
:  irovement.     She  will  have  done  well  if  she  can  settle 

■  lown  presently  to  some  form  of  limited  republicanism 
4  that  may  be  strangely  like  a  benevolent  tyranny,  but 
;  with  popular  and  easily  applied  checks.  She  has  at 
4  east  shown  a  power  of  movement  which  is  better  than 

he  almost  incurable  disease  of  stagnation. 


What  Are  the  Issues  ? 

The  interests  of  California  are  multitudinous.     They 

ire  connected  with   all  the  problems    of    government 

freat  or  small,  likewise  with  all  the  moralities  great 

>r  small.     Then    there    are    special    interests    attach- 

ng  to  conditions  peculiar  to   California,  to  her  rela- 

i;  ionship  to  the  national  life,  to  her  outlook  upon  the 

^Mew  Pacific  world,  to  her  disturbed  labor  and   social 

"   onditions.     It  would   seem  that  men   aspiring  to  the 

;overnorship  should  have  definite  ideas  with  respect  to 

-    hese  matters  and  that  they  would  grasp  the  opportunity 

'    vhich  the  campaign  affords  of  presenting  and  urging 

*  hem. 

A  citizen  who  goes  out  to  hear  either  Mr.  Johnson 
r  Mr.  Bell  has  a  right  to  expect  a  definite  expression 
f  views  upon  immediate  and  pressing  issues.  But 
fhat  does  he  hear?  Whether  he  goes  to  a  so-called 
lepublican  meeting  or  a  Democratic  meeting  he  hears 
\  othing  but  vitriolic  defamation  of  one  interest,  and 
lore  particularly  of  one  man — an  interest,  by  the  way, 


essentially  related  to  the  public  welfare;  a  man,  by 
the  way,  who  in  wide  relationships  commands  a  high 
measure  of  public  and  private  respect.  Neither  by 
Mr.  Johnson  nor  by  Mr.  Bell  is  anything  said  indi- 
cating that  they  have  any  grasp  of  the  broad  interests 
of  California,  any  conviction  or  purpose  in  relation 
to  them. 

If  the  activities  of  the  "railroad,"  if  the  political 
participations  of  Mr.  William  F.  Herrin,  were  ever 
entitled  to  the  extraordinary  emphasis  implied  in 
Messrs.  Johnson's  and  Bell's  utterances,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  the  eye  of  common  sense  that  the  occasion  is 
past.  The  results  of  the  primary  election  quite  distinctly 
"knocked  the  'railroad'  out  of  politics."  Mr.  Herrin,  in 
the  phrase  of  Mr.  Johnson,  has  been  effectively  "kicked 
out."  These  are  accomplished  results.  The  party, 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Lincoln- 
Roosevelt  Leaguers.  The  platform  is  theirs,  the  candi- 
dates are  theirs.  Now  it  would  seem,  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  this  achievement,  we  ought  to  have  a  regime 
with  its  face  turned  towards  the  things  which  have 
been  so  grandiloquently  though  indefinitely  promised. 
Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Johnson  t  With  the  "railroad" 
issue  eliminated,  what  are  his  ideas,  what  are  his 
plans?  What  are  the  fundamentals  of  his  scheme  of 
things,  what  the  purposes  and  the  hope  of  his  possible 
triumph?  These  are  things  which  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia would  like  to  know  something  about.  He  owes 
it  to  the  spirit  of  candor  to  speak  out  plainly  and 
boldly.  In  his  continued  raking-over  of  an  old  issue, 
in  his  furious  denunciation  of  the  "railroad,"  there  is, 
he  needs  to  be  reminded,  neither  intelligence  nor  respect 
for  his  hearers.  If  he  has  any  message,  any  hope,  any 
plans,  with  respect  to  the  multitudinous  issues  which 
crowd  upon  California,  let  him  give  them  voice. 

It  would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  contemptible,  this 
vulgar  squabble  as  to  whether  Johnson  or  Bell  is  the 
original  exploiter  of  the  "railroad  issue,"  now  happily 
reduced  to  burnt  powder  by  the  late  primary  election. 
Mr.  Johnson  is  easily  the  more  vehement  figure,  but 
Mr.  Bell  appears  to  have  the  prior  claim  as  a  special 
pleader.  It  is  a  case  where  Mr.  Johnson  appears  to 
have  stolen  Bell's  thunder,  even  though  the  occasion 
for  thundering  is  now  past  for  both  of  them. 

Now  can  not  these  gentlemen  drop  their  unseemly 
quarrel  and  address  themselves  to  matters  which  press 
upon  the  attention  of  California?  Important  matters 
are  pending,  great  principles  are  involved.  The  coming 
governor  of  California  will  have  to  take  a  definite 
stand  in  relation  to  these  matters.  Now  is  an  excel- 
lent time,  the  best  of  all  times,  for  those  aspiring  to 
the  governorship  to  give  the  public  at  least  some  inti- 
mation of  where  they  stand  and  what  they  stand  for. 


the  Times  was  as  bitter  in  Xew  York  or  in  Denver  or 
in  the  Cceur  d'Alene  mines  as  in  Los  Angeles,  because 
its  challenge  to  unionism  as  a  principle  was  universal. 


Aftermath. 
The  attitude  of  unionism  towards  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  has  been  a  very  different  thing  from  its  enmity 
to  an  ordinary  non-union  establishment.  In  the  case  of 
a  street-car  company  or  a  machine  shop,  controversy 
over  hours  or  wages  is  a  mere  local  matter,  and  how- 
ever it  may  wound  the  pride  of  unionism  no  great  or 
widespread  damage  is  done  to  the  "cause"  when  such 
an  institution  succeeds  in  establishing  itself  in  defiance 
of  labor  councils  and  walking  delegates  under  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  open  shop.  It  was  not  that  the  work  of 
the  Times  office  was  done  by  non-union  men  that  dis- 
turbed unionism,  it  was  because  of  the  able  and  per- 
sistent championship  on  the  part  of  the  Times  of  the 
principle  of  industrial  freedom.  The  Times  has  stood 
as  a  bulwark,  not  only  in  Los  Angeles  but  elsewhere, 
against  the  advancement  of  extreme  unionistic  preten- 
sions. It  has  sustained  not  merely  its  own  mechanical 
establishment,  but  the  whole  industry  of  Los  Angeles 
upon  a  non-union  or  open-shop  basis.  More,  it  has 
held  before  the  world  the  interesting  example  of  a  city 
progressive  beyond  parallel  or  precedent  tinder  the 
open-shop  principle.  The  Times,  too,  has  supplied 
arguments  and  aggressive  initiative  in  every  labor  con- 
test this  twenty  years  past  at  home  or  abroad.  The 
Times  was  hated,  therefore,  not  merely  as  a  non-union 
shop,  but  as  a  citadel  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
forces  which  stand  opposed  to  unionism  as  a  principle. 
Long  ago  the  unionistic  fight  against  the  Times  ceased 
to  be  a  mere  local  matter,  just  as  at  an  even  earlier 
period  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  fight  between  the  publishers 
of  the  Times  and  the  Typographical  Union.  It  had 
become  a  fight  between  unionism  and  non-unionism  or 
the  open  shop;  and  in  such  a  fight  every  element  of 
unionism  and  every  centre  of  unionism  was  directly  and 
keenly  affected.     Thus  the  hatred  of  unionism  towards 


These  facts  expose  the  triviality  of  the  argument  pre- 
sented in  disavowal  of  unionistic  responsibility,  that 
the  blow-up  of  the  Times  could  hardly  have  been  ac- 
complished through  the  agency  of  the  local  unions.  We 
think  it  quite  possible  that  nobody  associated  with  the 
local  unions  had  any  part  either  in  its  conception  or 
its  execution.  The  job  was  not  in  line  with  any  kind 
of  work  done  in  Los"  Angeles ;  it  was,  indeed,  in  every 
circumstance  attending  it  more  like  the  methods  of 
unionistic  warfare  practiced  in  the  mining  regions  of 
Colorado,  Nevada,  and  Idaho;  and  it  is  quite  possible 
or  even  probable  that  the  work  was  done  by  experts 
drawn  from  these  fields.  They  had,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  same  motives  of  resentment  against  the 
Times,  the  same  evil  animosity.  The  influence  of  the 
Times  as  an  enemy  of  unionism  reached  them  with 
the  same  denial  of  essential  principle,  the  same  destruc- 
tive force,  as  it  did  the  unionism  of  Los  Angeles, 
Local  hatred  of  the  Times,  local  plotting  against  it,  may 
or  may  not  have  been  connected  with  this  event. 
Whether  it  did  or  not  is  non-essential. 


The  consideration  which  reflects  responsibility  for 
the  crime  at  Los  Angeles  upon  labor  unionism  is  this, 
namely,  that  it  is  in  exact  accord  with  the  principle 
which  animates  unionism  in  its  demand  for  monopoly 
of  industry,  in  exact  accord  with  the  methods  by  which 
this  monopoly  is  sought  to  be  enforced  universally. 
True,  not  in  every  case  by  violence  and  murder,  but 
by  methods  having  the  same  intent  and  aim,  namely, 
the  destruction  of  opposition.  This  principle  is  exem- 
plified in  every  labor  contention.  Wherever  unonism 
meets  opposition  its  policy  looks  to  the  "killing  off"  of 
its  "enemies."  If  a  barber  presumes  to  work  without 
consent  of  unionism,  without  submitting  himself  to  its 
authority  and  paying  tribute  to  its  treasury,  there  is 
effort  to  destroy  his  business,  to  make  it  impossible  for 
him  to  live  and  work.  If  a  restaurant  declines  to  em- 
ploy union  waiters  or  to  buy  its  meats  from  a  union 
dealer,  again  there  is  effort  to  break  down,  to  destroy. 
This  principle  runs  everywhere  through  the  unionistic 
policy,  and  is  not  even  denied  in  unionistic  discussions. 
The  logical  principle  of  unionistic  activity  is  destruc- 
tion; the  logical  interpretation  of  unionistic  theory  is 
that  no  non-union  man  has  a  right  to  live. 

If  there  be  anybody  to  question  unionistic  acceptance 
of  this  principle  let  him  talk  with  any  candid  unionist, 
not,  indeed,  the  kind  of  unionist  who  pays  tribute  reluc- 
tantly and  resentfully  because  to  yield  is  the  way  of 
peace,  but  the  type  of  man  who  really  believes  in 
unionism  and  who  actively  or  passively  supports  its 
policies.  Such  a  man  will  support  the  demand  for 
monopoly  of  labor,  arguing  that  unionism  has  operated 
to  the  advantage  of  the  workingman.  He  will  say  that 
unionism  having  won  for  labor  more  human  conditions 
— shorter  hours  and  "better  money" — is  entitled  to  the 
support  of  workingmen;  that  the  workingman  who  de- 
clines to  bear  his  share  in  the  contest  for  these  advan- 
tages is  unfair  to  his  fellow-workmen  who  have  made 
progress  through  unionism.  The  fault  of  his  logic,  the 
defect  in  his  morality,  is  when  he  goes  further  to  sup- 
port the  doctrine  that  workingmen  may  be  forced  into 
unionism — whipped  into  it — or  denied  opportunity  to 
live,  for  that  man  is  denied  opportunity  to  live  when 
he  is  denied  the  right  to  labor,  by  which  alone 
men  can  live.  Unionism,  let  us  concede,  in  its 
legitimate  sphere  has  done  an  important  work  and 
is  perhaps  entitled  morally  to  a  certain  support 
in  its  legitimate  purposes.  But  unionism  goes  clean 
beyond  the  lines  of  legitimacy  when  it  undertakes 
by  force  to  compel  men  into  support  of  its  system. 
Unionism  as  a  thing  of  special  rights  and  privileges, 
justified  in  its  own  behoof  in  a  policy  of  forceful  ag- 
gression against  non-unionists,  is  clean  beyond  bounds. 
In  this  pose  its  claims  can  not  be  conceded  without 
destruction  of  the  essential  principles  of  liberty  among 
men.  . 

Unionism  in  any  fair  interpretation  of  its  powers  has 
no  rights  which  can  only  be  enforced  through  compul- 
sion. The  limits  of  reason  and  persuasion  are  the  limits 
of  its  legitimate  powers.  If  it  can  not  bring  men  to  its 
support  by  peaceful  methods,  then  it  must  leave  them 
to  their  own  courses,  for  it  can  not  be  conceded  that 
some  men  who  think  they  have  a  scheme  for 
betterment  may  enforce  other  men  to  cooperate 
them.     There  can  be   no  legitimate  argument   in 
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port  of  any  movement,  however  founded  or  sustained, 
which  runs  in  fundamental  denial  of  those  essential 
rights  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  liberty  and  equality 
as  illustrated  in  what  we  like  to  call  the  American  idea 
and  as  defined  in  our  constitutions  and  our  laws. 

Let  it  be  said  again  for  the  ten  thousandth  time  that 
unionism  as  representing  the  principle  of  cooperation 
among  laborers  is  not  only  legitimate  and  proper,  but 
necessary  under  modern  conditions.  If  it  be  per- 
missible for  capital  to  cooperate  through  the  incorpo- 
rated company  or  in  other  impersonal  forms  and  to 
work  through  delegated  agents,  then  in  equity  the  same 
rights  must  be  conceded  to  labor.  But  as  capital  gains 
no  new  rights  through  incorporation,  so  labor  gains  no 
new  rights  through  organization.  Nobody  will  assert 
for  incorporated  capital  the  right  to  dragoon  other  ele- 
ments of  capital  into  its  scheme  of  operations;  and  just 
now  we  are  witnessing  a  wholesale  movement  the  coun- 
try over  to  penalize  attempted  infringements  of  this 
principle  by  the  aggressive  agents  of  incorporated  capi- 
tal. Likewise,  organized  labor  has  no  right  to  dragoon 
independent  or  unorganized  labor  into  its  scheme  of 
things.  And  this  is  precisely  what  is  attempted  when 
organized  labor  denies  to  unorganized  labor  the  com- 
mon and  normal  privileges  of  life.  The  corner-stone  of 
human  liberty  is  the  right  of  even,-  man  to  work  unham- 
pered and  unmolested  in  any  occupation  of  his  choice. 
There  can  be  no  denial  of  this  principle  without  treason 
to  liberty ;  there  can  be  no  enforcement  of  the  opposing 
principle  without  treason  to  the  elementary  rights  of 
man.  « 

Nature  and  Science. 
We  print  in  another  column  a  profoundly  suggestive 
note  from  Dr.  C.  N.  Ellinwood,  the  well-known  medi- 
cal practitioner,  with  respect  to  a  subject  of  intensely 
vital  interest  which  does  not  get  the  attention  it  merits. 
Xo  interest  is  more  important  than  that  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  efficiency  of  the  race.  Modern  so- 
ciety under  the  spirit  of  beneficence  has  made  great 
advances  in  what  is  called  humanitarianism,  but  it  is 
a  question  if  the  race  as  a  whole  has  not  been  harmed 
rather  than  helped.  We  preserve  and  lengthen  human 
life  which  under  the  hard  rule  of  nature  would  have 
been  stamped  out,  and  by  so  doing  we  weaken  the 
vitality  of  the  race.  Nature  eliminates  the  unfit. 
Science  allied  with  humanity  preserves  the  unfit  and 
permits  it  to  pollute  the  blood  of  the  race.  Dr.  Ellin- 
wood  is  manifestly  in  sympathy  with  the  sentiment 
which  maintains  that  it  is  a  duty  of  the  race  to  pro- 
tect its  own  life  blood  at  least  to  the  extent  of  steri- 
lizing certain  classes  of  criminals  and  incompetents. 
His  suggestions  are  worth  attention  and  we  hope  they 
will  get  it  from  physicians  and  others  competent  to 
speak.  The  Argonaut  will  be  glad  to  have  this  inter- 
esting subject  discussed — at  not  too  great  length — 
through  its  columns  by  the  medical  profession. 


As  the  "Graphic"  See  It. 
The  office  of  the  Los  Angeles  Graphic  in  the  Baum- 
gardt  Building,  next  door  to  the  Times  office,  shared 
in  the  loss  of  last  week's  explosion.  The  Graphic  of 
this  last  week  comes  to  hand  minus  certain  mechanical 
adornments,  but  otherwise  intact  and  as  usual  inspired 
by  courage  and  energy.  The  comments  of  the  Graphic 
on  the  disaster,  while  somewhat  overwrought  in  their 
references  to  San  Francisco,  are  not  without  general 
interest.     For  example: 

That  this  great  crime  was  not  of  local  inception  we  have 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt.  *  *  *  Bitterly  as  the  local  unions 
have  resented  the  newspaper  attacks  on  their  several  organ- 
izations, the  idea  of  anarchistic  reprisal  of  the  nature  demon- 
strated never,  we  are  confident,  was  harbored.  Without  ques- 
tion, the  work  of  outsiders,  and  to  foreign  invasion  must  the 
lawless  act  be  laid. 

******** 

In  San  Francisco,  that  hotbed  of  union  laborites — not  la- 
borers^— was  the  germ  fostered  that  had  its  culmination  in 
the  atrocious  deed  witnessed  in  Los  Angeles  last  Saturday. 
The  actual  perpetrators  may  not  have  come  from  that  city, 
but,  undoubtedly,  they  imbibed  their  inspiration  there.  Los 
Angeles  has  had  indubitable  evidence  of  late  of  the  dastardly 
attitude  of  San  Francisco's  professional  agitators  toward  our 
determined  manufacturers  who  are  pledged  to  industrial  free- 
dom. Our  people  are  a  unit  in  insisting  that  this  fair  city 
shall  not  be  at  the  slavish  mercy  of  the  union  laborites.  They 
know  what  a  course  that  oppressive  rule  or  ruin  programme 
h;  s  proved  to  the  northern  metropolis,  and  have  vowed  to 
devote  their  energies,  their  fortunes,  their  lives  if  need  be, 
t  i  prevent  a  similar  condition  here.  Realizing  they  had  lost 
le  fight,  the  invaders  had   recourse   to   measures  which   for- 

er  damn  them  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  citizens. 

******** 

All   unionism   must   perforce   share   in   the   odium   attaching 


to  this  unprecedented  crime,  in  which  so  many  innocent  lives 
were  sacrificed.  It  should  be  their  undying  endeavor  to  ferret 
out  the  perpetrators,  at  whatever  cost,  and  thus  prove  to  the 
world  their  non-sympathy  with  so  foul  an  act  Only  in  this 
way  can  they  expect  to  rehabilitate  themselves  in  the  eyes  of 
that  public  upon  whose  favor  they  must  depend  for  continued 
existence.  San  Francisco  seems  loth  to  take  a  spirited  stand 
in  this  fight  for  a  great  principle.  Its  newspapers  are  either 
silent  or  apologetic  in  regard  to  the  outrage  here,  not  daring 
to  make  fearless  expressions  lest  the  laborite  bogies  should 
get  them.  It  is  a  pitiable  spectacle  of  a  muzzled  press. 
******** 
In  view  of  this  shackling  of  the  newspapers,  who  of  us  in 
this  part  of  the  State  will  feel  like  voting  to  give  the 
laborite-cursed  city  five  millions  of  the  people's  money  that 
may  or  may  not  be  impartially  expended  ?  To  think  of  that 
stronghold  of  unionism  being  chosen  as  the  exposition  site  is 
preposterous.  There  would  be  acrimonious  and  cantankerous 
controversies  from  the  day  the  first  spadeful  of  earth  was 
turned !  Honest  labor  is  entitled  to  the  fullest  consideration, 
but  for  dishonest  laborites  there  should  be  no  quarter.  Not 
until  San  Francisco  realizes  this  and  purges  herself  of  her 
incubus  can   she  hope  to  thrive. 

These  are  extreme  views,  made  so.  no  doubt,  by  the 
Graphic's  own  experiences.  The  Graphic,  we  think, 
will  not  seriously  oppose  the  exposition  project  at  San 
Francisco.  What  it  says,  nevertheless,  is  worth  con- 
sideration. , 

Editorial  Note. 
A  Xew  York  dispatch  declares  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  incensed  at  Governor  Hughes  because  the  latter 
"misled"  him  as  to  direct  primary  sentiment  in  Xew 
York.  It  will  be  remembered  that  almost  immediately 
upon  Roosevelt's  return  he  jumped  into  the  primary 
contest,  only  to  be  disappointed  and  rebuffed  by  the 
rejection  of  his  counsels.  The  story  goes  that  he  was 
led  into  this  indiscretion  through  Governor  Hughes, 
who  had  for  some  months  been  enlisted  in  the  cause 
of  the  direct  primary.  Hughes  is  a  man  whose  course 
is  dictated  by  his  convictions  rather  than  by  his  instinct 
of  policy.  Roosevelt's  political  inspirations  follow  the 
directly  opposite  course.  His  plan  is  to  find  out  "what 
the  people  want"  and  then  stand  for  that  thing  with 
tremendous  enthusiasm.  He  "leads"  when  he  finds 
out  where  the  "people"  want  to  go. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


By  Henry  C.  Shelley. 


That  the  American  press  is  on  an  average  more  hospitable 
to  European  than  to  native  talent  is  pertinently  illustrated 
by  the  lengthy  comments  made  on  the  late  Holman  Hunt  as 
compared  with  the  meagre  paragraphs  devoted  to  the  passing 
of  Winslow  Homer.  His  death  at  his  retired  home  at  Scar- 
boro,  Maine,  has  indeed  attracted  but  little  comment,  yet  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  any  jury  of  artists,  especially  inter- 
national artists,  would  give  him  a  high  if  not  the  highest 
place  among  American  painters  of  this  generation.  His  work 
has  been  appraised  in  England  at  any  rate  as  being  distin- 
guished for  its  genuine  American  quality,  for  its  real  con- 
tributions to  the  making  of  American  art.  Writing  but  a 
month  or  two  since.  C.  Lewis  Hind,  in  dealing  with  an  exhi- 
bition of  American  paintings  in  Germany,  paid  this  tribute 
to  the  Boston-born  artist : 

This  old  master,  who  is  still  with  us — for  it  is  as  a  master 
that  I  always  regard  Winslow  Homer — lives,  I  believe,  in 
retirement  on  the  coast  of  Maine.  I  read  that  in  daily  com- 
panionship with  the  ocean  he  has  led  for  many  years  a  soli- 
tary life  upon  a  spit  of  the  coast  near  Scarboro.  Goethe 
says  somewhere  that  talent  is  matured  in  a  crowd,  genius  in 
solitude.  And  I  think  it  must  be  the  solitude  in  which  Wins- 
low Homer  has  lived,  surrounded  by  the  elemental  forces  of 
nature,  that  has  produced  in  his  big,  comprehensive  work 
something  that  seems  to  me  entirely  personal  and  entirely 
American.  No  one  who  has  studied  his  pictures  can  doubt 
that  they  are  characteristically,  spiritually  as  well  as  physically, 
American,  and  that  they  could  have  been  painted  nowhere  but 
in  America.  His  finest  picture,  "Cannon  Rock,"  is  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  Xew  York;  but  this  exhibition  included 
his  powerful  and  realistic  "Gulf  Stream"  (also  called  "The 
Castaway"),  as  vigorous  in  color  as  in  design. 

In  one  important  respect  the  French  or  British  artist  has 
a  great  advantage.  The  illustrated  periodicals  of  both  coun- 
tries make  a  special  feature  of  the  constant  reproduction  of 
notable  pictures,  and  in  that  way  the  artists'  public  is  ever 
being  enlarged.  Consequently  the  masterpieces  of  great 
painters  are  made  familiar  to  millions  who  have  never  seen 
the  originals.  In  America,  however,  so  little  is  done  in  the 
way  of  reproduction  of  remarkable  paintings  that  there  are 
few   who  have  any  idea  of  Winslow   Homer's  finest  pictures. 


Had  they  timed  their  exploit  five  years  earlier  the  revolu- 
tionaries of  Lisbon  would  have  given  the  city  of  the  Tagus 
its  second  shock  on  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its 
earthquake.  Most  of  those  travelers  who  have  visited  the 
capital  of  Portugal  in  recent  years  will  agree  that  it  needed 
another  shaking  up  of  some  kind.  Although  so  superbly  situ- 
ated on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tagus  and  not  far  from  the 
open  sea,  far  from  the  best  has  been  made  of  its  site  of 
undulating  hills.  Save  for  one  or  two  thoroughfares,  the 
streets  are  in  a  miserable  and  dilapidated  condition,  and  even 
such  important  buildings  as  the  postoffice,  the  exchange,  and 
customs  house  are  but  shabby  structures.  One  charm  about  a 
visit    to    Lisbon,    however,    is    that    it    gives    one    the    feeling 


of  a  millionaire  at  the  smallest  possible  cost.  A  meal  for 
two  may  be  enjoyed  at  the  best  cafes  and  leave  from  a  five 
dollar  bill  an  astonishing  amount  of  change  in  several  thou 
sand  reis.  On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  the  bill  looks  truly 
formidable,  totaling  up  into  the  thousands  also.  But  Lisbon 
has  one  other  attraction  which  the  republicans  are  hardly 
likely  to  destroy,  and  that  is  the  tomb  of  Henry  Fielding, 
the  magnet  "which  draws  more  visitors  to  the  Portuguese  capi- 
tal than  any  other  lion.  The  republicans  have  an  admirable 
opportunity  to  justify  their  overthrow  of  the  throne  by  making 
Lisbon  a  city  worthy  of  its  history,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  time  their  reforming  zeal  may  extend  to  that  lovely  island 
possession  of  the  country,  Madeira,  which  is  sadly  in  need 
of  good  government. 


At  last  a  precedent  has  been  set  for  the  preservation  of 
the  scenic  beauties  of  America.  The  victory  has  been  won 
by  Cascade,  that  exquisite  nook  at  the  base  of  the  northern 
slope  of  Pike's  Peak,  where  a  water-power  company  has  been 
trying  to  divert  the  beautiful  falls  in  the  canon  for  commer- 
cial purposes.  Happily  the  town  company  resisted  the  power 
company  on  the  plea  that  the  diversion  of  the  water  meant 
the  destruction  of  the  chief  asset  of  the  town,  which  consists 
in  the  scenic  beauty  which  makes  Cascade  such  a  favorite 
resort.  The  courts  have  sustained  this  contention,  and  the 
decision  is  one  of  immense  value.  Of  course  it  can  not  he 
denied  that  in  the  last  analysis  a  commercial  motive  was  the 
chief  factor  with  the  town  company  as  with  the  power 
company,  but  it  is  a  real  gain  to  have  established  on  Ameri- 
can soil  the  principle  that  the  handwork  of  nature  is  worth 
protecting.  The  United  States  will  surely  give  birth  to  its 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  it  is  only  wisdom  to  leave  him  materials 
to  work  with.  When  the  romancer  comes  the  natural  glories 
of  America  will  be  as  valuable  an  asset  to  the  country  as  the 
lochs  of  Scotland  or  the  lakes  of  England  and  Killarney. 


Unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  establish  a  distinction  between 
the  drama  and  popular  amusement,  Henry  Arthur  Jones  points 
out  that  the  difference  between  the  drama  and  popular  amuse- 
ment is  that  the  drama  amuses  and  instructs  by  the  repre- 
sentation and  interpretation  of  life,  while  popular  entertain- 
ment is  free  to  entertain  and  amuse  in  any  way  it  pleases. 
He  adds: 

If  it  is  claimed  that  this  distinction  is  already  present  in 
the  minds  of  playgoers  generally,  I  will  merely  ask  any  candid 
person  to  write  out  a  list  of  the  sayings  and  doings  that  pn 
voke  laughter  and  applause  at  the  next  twenty  theatres  1 
visits.  He  will  find  that  the  great  majority  of  the  things 
that  most  please  an  average  audience  are  mere  funny  impos- 
sibilities without  relation  to  any  conceivable  picture  of  fife; 
that  is,  they  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  drama. 

Several  correspondents  have  taken  Mr.  Jones  at  his  word, 
and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  jokes  which  wrere  greeted  with 
the  most  boisterous  laughter  read  but  sadly  in  print.  Even 
the  witticisms  of  "The  Case  of  Rebellious  Susan"  suffer 
sadly  from  being  torn  from  their  text,  while  the  jokes  which 
are  described  as  sending  music-hall  audiences  "into  fits" 
should  prove  a  godsend  to  disbelievers  in  the  British  sense 
of  humor.  It  should  be  added  that  in  the  quotations  "The 
Rejuvenation  of  Aunt  Mary"  win  first  place  easily  for  th< 
independence  of  their  context,  but  the  result  of  the  experira* 
is  to  establish  the  truth  of  Mr.  Jones's  contention  that  the 
funny  things  of  a  play  have  little  relation  to  a  picture  oi 
life.  

Hope  certainly  does  spring  eternal  in  the  Baconian  breast. 
Xo  sooner  is  one  cryptogram  or  cipher  mercilessly  ridiculed 
and  buried  under  laughter  than  another  cipher  or  crypto- 
gram is  brought  forward  with  unblushing  assurance.  The 
very  latest  entertainer  of  the  Baconian  school  is  one  Sir  Edwin 
Durning-Lawrence,  who  boldly  entitles  his  venture  "Eacin  I- 
Shak-speare,"  and  winds  up  each  section  of  his  book  wi 
the  same  formula,  as  though  he  were  another  Euclid  flour- 
ishing his  Q.  E.  D.  It  is  rather  distressing,  however,  to 
have  the  Xew^  York  Evening  Post  so  much  disturbed  over  this 
latest  faddist  as  to  affirm  that : 

The  growth  of  Baconian  literature  will,  we  fear,  never 
cease  until  legitimate  scholars  are  willing  to  take  the  matter 
seriously.  It  will  do  little  good,  of  course,  to  show  up  the 
true  meaning  of  ciphers,  as  we  have  just  done,  because  any 
one  who  is  committed  to  the  cipher  habit  can  easily  find  n 
combinations  when  old  ones  are  refuted.  What  is  needed  i= 
a  careful  comparison  of  Bacon's  ideas  and  even  his  style  witb 
Shakespeare's. 

Granted  that  that  would  be  a  useful  contribution  to  out 
knowledge,  it  would  honor  the  Baconians  too  much  to  under- 
take the  task  for  their  behoof.  To  imagine  ibey  are  opet 
to  a  conviction  in  opposition  to  their  cranky  theories  is  U 
take  them,  as  the  Evening  Post  does,  far  too  seriously.  Tin 
real  absurdity  of  the  Baconian  craze  is  that  it  denies  thi 
existence  of  genius.  Shakespeare,  in  the  chaste  language  of 
the  latest  Baconian  lunatic,  was  a  "mean,  drunken,  ignorant, 
and  absolutely  unlettered  rustic  of  Stratford."  And  Burn: 
was  a  ditto  ditto  of  Alio  way.  Had  he  not  lived  so  near  oui 
own  time,  and  had  not  the  facts  of  his  life  been  beyond  dis- 
pute, the  Scottish  poet  would— have  had  his  Baconians  toa 
That  is  the  entire  question  in  a  nutshell. 


It  is  nearly  two  years  since  Americans  put  theii 
hands  into  their  pockets  for  Messina  and  sent  men  and 
materials  to  build  a  temporary  town  (says  the  Chicagc 
Record-Herald).  It  is  natural  to  ask,  therefore,  at 
about  this  time  what  Messina  has  done  to  recover  itself 
The  answer  appears  to  be:  Xext  to  nothing.  Accord- 
ing to  last  reports,  the  city,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  loo] 
just  as  it  did  immediately  after  the  great  disaster.  D 
is  a  screen  of  masonry  behind  which  are  dust  and  deso- 
lation, impassable  streets,  and  general  slackness  and 
incompetence.  The  Sicilians  are  still  boasting  of  the 
Messina  that  is  to  be.  Meanwhile  they  lodge  in  the 
American  huts.,  and  not  even  the  ruins  are  cleared  away; 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


MAETERLINCK'S  "BLUE  BIRD." 


The  New  Theatre  Produces  the  Symbolical  Fairy  Play. 

It  would  be  comfortable  to  believe  that  Maeterlinck's 
"Blue  Bird,"  triumphantly  produced  last  Saturday  at 
the  New  Theatre,  was  the  forerunner  of  a  modern  alle- 
gorical drama.  How  cheerfully  we  would  forego  all 
the  plays  that  are  ''distinctively  American,"  all  the 
problem  dramas  and  kindred  nastiness  for  such  perfec- 
tion of  imagery,  such  riot  of  coloring  as  this.  Imagine 
a  play  that  contains  no  love-making,  no  marrying  nor 
giving  in  marriage,  no  jokes,  no  suggestion  of  the  ex- 
ternal lives  that  we  all  of  us  live,  a  play  that  translates 
us  at  once  into  the  unseen  world  and  holds  us  there  as 
enchanted  captives  until  we  have  learned  its  lessons. 
Imagine  a  play  that  strips  off  and  tosses  away  all  those 
things  that  we  call  real  and  that  deals  only  with  the 
truer  realities  of  sentiment  and  imagination,  thought, 
and  idealism.  There  you  have  the  "Blue  Bird."  But 
we  may  still  wonder  if  the  audience  was  the  more  fasci- 
nated by  the  exquisitely  simple  philosophy  of  happiness 
or  by  the  gorgeous  stage  dress  in  which  that  philosophy 
was  set  forth.  If  a  New  Theatre  audience  can  indeed 
be  persuaded  that  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  content- 
ment and  nowhere  else,  then  we  are  not  so  far  from 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  we  have  been  led  to  believe, 
or  as  a  glimpse  of  that  audience  would  suggest. 

The  argument  of  the  play — we  may  as  well  discard 
the  word  plot  as  savoring  of  earthly  things — is  the 
search  of  two  little  children  for  happiness,  or  for  the 
blue  bird,  its  symbol.  The  fairy  Berylune  visits  little 
Tytyl  and  Mytyl  in  their  bed,  as  fairies  will  sometimes 
do  until  an  unveracious  common  sense  drives  them 
away.  She  has  a  gift  for  the  children  that  will  aid 
them  in  their  search.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  diamond 
which  only  needs  to  be  moved  to  endow  its  owners 
with  magic  vision,  and  as  we  all  knowr  it  is  only  magic 
vision  that  can  see  the  truth  of  things  beneath  the 
deceptive  forms  that  they  assume.  Without  the  diamond 
we  fall  into  such  foolish  errors  as  to  speak  of  animate 
and  inanimate  nature,  but  the  moment  our  eyes  are 
opened  by  the  diamond  we  knowr  that  everything  is 
actually  alive  and  with  a  veritable  soul  of  its  own. 
For  example,  a  single  movement  of  the  diamond  by  its 
child  owners  turns  their  drab  little  cottage  room  into 
a  flashing  palace,  and  the  hours  run  out  from  under 
the  clock  as  dancing  fairies.  Bread  and  wine  and 
water,  milk  and  sugar  and  fire,  all  the  simple  things  of 
life,  are  not  at  all  what  we  think  they  are.  Each  one 
is  the  home  of  a  sprite  that  comes  leaping  forth  from 
its  prison  eager  to  show  itself  to  mortals  who  are 
willing  to  look  for  it  in  the  right  way.  In  fact,  it  is 
useless  to  look  for  happiness  at  all  until  we  recog- 
nize that  life  is  the  only  thing  that  really  exists.  Chil- 
dren, if  only  they  are  young  enough  to  be  wise,  know 
this  quite  well  because  they  all  have  the  diamond  vision 
when  they  are  born. 

And  so  Mytyl  and  Tytyl  start  out  upon  their  great 
quest  as  older  children  in  a  younger  world  were  wont 
to  seek  the  Holy  Grail,  which  perhaps  is  very  much  the 
same  thing.  They  have  lots  of  fun  by  the  way,  espe- 
cially when  the  Bread  Fairy  cuts  his  stomach  into 
slices  at  meal  times,  and  the  Sugar  Fairy  amputates 
his  fingers  of  delectable  candy  and  they  miraculously 
grow  again  at  once.  After  a  time  the  children  reach 
the  land  of  memory,  and  whom  should  they  meet  here 
but  their  grandparents,  who  died  years  ago.  We  really 
need  an  alternative  to  the  bad  old  terminology,  for  of 
course  the  old  people  are  not  dead  at  all.  They  are 
only  enjoying  a  blissful  sleep  and  nothing  can  arouse 
them  except  loving  thoughts  from  those  who  are  still 
on  earth,  and  who  would  not  wish  to  be  aroused  by 
such  a  thing  as  that? 

But  there  are  real  adventures  ahead  of  the  pilgrims, 
and  even  what  seem  to  be  dangers  until  they  are  faced. 
For  instance,  there  is  the  Palace  of  Night,  and  its 
queen,  who  sits  on  her  throne  with  two  figures  beside 
her.  One  of  them  is  Sleep  and  the  name  of  the  other 
one  who  is  so  like  her  must  not  be  told.  The  Queen  is 
unwilling  to  show  her  dark  secrets  to  the  children,  but 
she  has  to  presently,  and  then  we  see  that  her  secrets 
are  really  makebelieves.  silly  old  ghosts  fit  only  to  be 
laughed  at,  and  Diseases  that  are  so  unsteady  on  their 
legs  that  one  is  almost  sorry  for  them,  while  to  be 
afraid  of  them  would  be  absurd.  It  is  evident  enough 
that  Night  has  been  threatening  us  with  all  sorts  of 
bogies  that  don't  exist  at  all. 

But  there  is  still  one  ordeal  that  the  children  must 
face  and  from  which  they  shrink.  They  must  go  to 
the  graveyard  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  dead. 
And  so  they  turn  the  diamond  that  they  may  know  the 
truth  also  about  this,  but  they  are  sadly  afraid  as 
they  look  over  the  rows  of  tombs  and  think  of  the  fear- 
ful apparitions  that  must  rise  up  and  confront  them  if 
all  the  earth  tales  are  true.  But  nothing  of  the  kind 
happens.  The  graves  are  just  as  unreal  as  everything 
else.  There  is  nothing  there  but  a  field  of  wonderful 
lilies  waving  in  the  wind.  "Where  are  the  dead?"  asks 
Mytyl,  and  her  brothers  answers,  "There  are  no  dead." 

But  the  crowning  scene  is  the  Palace  of  the  Unborn 
Babies.  There  they  are  in  crowds  waiting  for  Father 
Time  to  come  and  fetch  them  one  by  one  as  the  hour 
for  each  birth  arrives.  And  they  are  all  so  anxious  to 
be  born  and  to  carry  their  gifts  to  men.  One  of  them 
has  universal  love  to  give,  but  his  time  is  still  a  long 
way  off  and  he  must  wait.  Men  do  not  yet  want  that 
kind  of  gift.  They  would  rather  have  engineers,  and 
builders,   and  bankers,   and  doctors,   and   they   are  all 


there  ready,  but  for  those  who  have  the  best  gifts  there 
is  no  demand  and  Father  Time  has  no  room  for  them 
in  his  boat.  But  the  others  depart  one  by  one,  flutter- 
ing down  to  the  world  in  their  shimmering  draperies. 

And  then  the  children  awake.  The  cottage  is  just 
as  plain  as  it  was  before,  and  once  more  bread  is 
bread,  and  water  is  water.  At  least  so  it  seems,  but 
the  children  know  better  now.  They  have  learned  the 
secrets  of  life  and  its  beneficences  and  nothing  can  ever 
trouble  them  again,  nothing  can  ever  again  be  sorrow- 
ful, and  there  can  be  no  despair  and  tears.  And  then 
when  they  look  around  the  room  they  see  that  their 
own  bird  in  its  old  familiar  cage  has  actually  turned 
blue.     And  so  they  find  the  Blue  Bird  of  happiness. 

The  story  itself  is  so  long — and  it  has  a  hundred 
beautiful  intricacies  that  must  not  be  touched  on  here 
— that  there  is  no  space  left  to  say  much  of  the  per- 
formers except  that  they  were  all  alike  admirable  and 
willing  enough  to  lose  themselves  in  their  novel  parts. 
It  was  their  misfortune  that  Maeterlinck's  words  were 
rendered  unpoetically  in  the  effort  to  be  literal.  A 
close  translation  is  of  course  a  virtue,  but  if  the  work 
had  been  given  to  a  poet  he  could  have  been  literal 
without  falling  into  the  commonplace. 

Nor  is  there  need  to  praise  the  extraordinary  inge- 
nuity of  the  stage  mounting.  Probably  there  has  been 
nothing  more  perfect  on  the  American  stage  at  any 
time  and  certainly  nothing  more  lovely.  The  New 
Theatre  has  crowned  itself  with  laurels. 

Sidney  G.  P.  Coryx. 

New  York,  October  6,  1910. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


A  Chapter  of  Kindergarten  History. 

1032  Broadway, 
San  Francisco,  October  8,  1910. 
Editor  Argonaut  :  In  the  issue  of  your  journal,  October 
1,  1910,  there  was  published  an  interesting  article  entitled 
"How  a  Play  Was  Made,"  in  which  occurred  a  misstatement, 
which  I  am  sure  you  would  wish  to  rectify.  It  is  there 
stated  that  "Mrs.  Riggs,  then  Miss  Smith,  established  in  San 
Francisco  the  first  free  kindergarten  organized  on  the  Pacific 
Coast."  The  following  excerpts  from  a  sketch  of  the  Pioneer 
Kindergarten  Society  give  the  facts,  which  may  be  of  interest 
to  some  of  your  readers : 

In  1878  Felix  Adler  of  New  York  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  in  San  Francisco  which  interested  cultured  and 
thoughtful  people  in  the  vital  question  of  what  to  do  for  the 
young  of  this  cosmopolitan  community. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  Baldwin  Hotel  in  July,  1878, 
at  which  the  Public  Kindergarten  Society  was  formed,  with 
Judge  Heydenfeldt  as  president.  Other  well-known  citizens 
filled  the  other  offices.  The  city  was  canvassed  for  subscribers, 
and  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Professor  Adler,  Mr.  I.  W. 
Levy,  and  Mr.  S.  Nicklesburg  130  names  were  enrolled  to  aid 
in  one  of  the  noblest  movements  of  the  age. 

It  was  then  necessary  to  secure  the  services  of  a  trained 
kindergartner,  of  whom  there  were  very  few  in  those  pioneer 
days.  Miss  Emma  Marwedel,  who  had  a  kindergarten  and 
training  school  in  Los  Angeles,  recommended  her  brilliant 
pupil,  Miss  Kate  Douglas  Smith,  who  came  to  San  Francisco 
and  for  more  than  two  years  was  the  leader  of  the  Silver 
Street  Kindergarten,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Public  Kinder- 
garten Society.  At  the  end  of  that  time  Miss  Smith  opened 
a  kindergarten  of  her  own,  and  the  original  school  moved  to 
Mission  Street  under  the  care  of  another  principal.  The  so- 
ciety now  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Pioneer  Kinder- 
garten Society  and  has  always  maintained  two  or  more  free 
kindergartens  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

Among  prominent  persons  who  aided  in  establishing  the 
first  free  kindergarten  in  this  city  were  such  men  as  William 
M.  Lent,  Horatio  Stebbins,  Adolph  Sutro.  Professor  Hilgard, 
and  John  Swett.  Among  the  first  women  to  give  encourage- 
ment were  Mrs.  D.  C.  McRuer,  Mrs.  Isaac  Hecht,  Mrs.  J. 
Roeding,  and  Mrs.  James  Spiers.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
Miss  Smith  was  an  employee  of  the  society  and  had  nothing 
to  do  at  that  time  with  the  establishing  of  the  first  free  kinder- 
garten. In  giving  place  to  these  facts  in  your  valued  journal 
you  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  present  officers  of  the  Pioneer 
Kindergarten    Society.  Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  D.  Bixler.   Honorary  President. 
Miss  C.  Louise  Smith,  President. 
Mrs.  George  A.  Moore,  First  Vice-President. 
Mrs.  W.  Winterberg.  Second  Vice-President. 
Mrs.  Helen  Hecht,  Third  Vice-President. 
Mrs.  C.  D.  Farquharson,  Fourth  Vice-President. 
Mrs.  W.  O.  Wavman,  Recording  Secretary. 
Mrs.  John   Rothschild,   Corresponding  Secretary- 
Miss  K\te  M.  Atkinson.  Treasurer. 


Eugenics. 

San  Francisco.  October  10,  1910. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  The  systematic  study  of  the  complex 
conditions  which  enter  into  the  decadence  of  nations  and 
degeneration  of  races  is  achieving  notable  results.  Education 
in  the  laws  of  heredity  is  teaching  valuable  lessons  to  the 
intelligent  in  establishing  their  marital  relations  not  only  for 
their  own  happiness,  but  also  for  the  well-being  and  fitness 
of  their  offspring.  Many  of  the  constitutional  diseases,  such 
as  cancer,  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  and  chronic  alcoholism  are 
well  known  to  transmit  a  hereditary  stigma  of  some  kind 
which  should  be  a  ban  to  matrimony.  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington they  have  an  intelligent  law  which  gives  a  license  to 
marry  onlv  to  those  who  are  fit,  mentally  and  physically. 

Another  important  step  in  Eugenics  is  being  taken  in  some 
States  to  so  sterilize  the  mental  and  physical  degenerates 
which  are  found  so  numerous  in  our  asylums,  prisons,  and 
reformatory  institutions  that  they  can  not  perpetuate  their 
kind.  The  humane  and  beneficent  results  of  this  procedure 
have  been  demonstrated  in  Connecticut,  where  vasectomy  has 
been  legalized  and  practiced  among  the  sexual  perverts  and 
violent  insane,  and  also  in  Indiana  it  is  reported  six  hun- 
dred cases  of  this  kind  have  been  successfully  treated  by 
sterilization  methods. 

It  is  now  known  that  a  simple  application  of  the  X-rays 
will  effectually  induce  sterility  and  so  contribute  to  this 
humane  procedure. 

It  is  well  known  to  criminologists  that  the  brutality  and 
bestiality  of  criminals  are  due  to  stigmas  or  inherited 
tendencies  from  faulty  parental  constitutions,  and  hence  it  is 
that  rational  efforts  to  improve  the  race  should  begin  with 
eliminating  the  degenerate  and  the  unfit. 

Attention  is  called  to  this  important  subject  with  the  hope 
that  it  may  receive  such  legislative  enactments  as  will  di- 
minish insanity  and  crime  and  elevate  the  human  race. 

C.  N.  Ellinwood,  M.  D. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Miss  Eva  E.  Bean  of  Old  Orchard.  Maine, 
centry  admitted  to  practice  in  the   United   St. 
cuit  court,  achieving  a  distinction  never  before  granted 
to  a  woman. 

M.  Jules  Claretie  is  about  to  retire  from  the  director- 
ship of  the  Comedie  Franchise,  with  which  he  has 
been  connected  for  twenty-five  years,  and  become  the 
dramatic  critic  of  Le  Journal. 

Alfred  Tennyson  Dickens,  eldest  surviving  son  of 
the  novelist,  who  has  lived  in  Australia  forty-five  years, 
has  returned  to  England  and  will  lecture  on  the  life 
and  work  of  his  father.  Mr.  Dickens  is  sixty-five  years 
old. 

The  Rev.  Bernard  Vaughn,  the  Jesuit  priest  whose 
scathing  sermons  on  the  follies  of  English  society  were 
a  London  sensation  some  years  ago,  is  visiting  this 
country  and  officiated  at  a  service  in  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  NewT  York,  last  week. 

William  Fogg  Osgood,  professor  of  mathematics  in 
Harvard  since  1903,  is  a  member  of  national  mathe- 
matical societies  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  India.  He 
has  written  several  books  which  are  as  popular  with 
scholars  of  his  propensity  as  they  are  incomprehensible 
to  the  general. 

Professor  Richard  Lyall  Garner,  the  scientist  who 
has  just  returned  from  a  stay  of  seven  years  in  the 
forests  of  Western  Africa  devoted  to  a  study  of  mon- 
keys, is  a  native  of  Tennessee,  and  gained  his  early 
education  in  the  public  schools.  He  is  now  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

John  Dalrymple,  the  young  man  who  has  succeeded 
to  the  management  of  the  great  Oliver  Dalrymple 
wheat  farm  in  North  Dakota,  is  college  bred,  and  he 
spends  his  winters  in  Europe,  but  he  is  the  practical 
manager  of  his  twenty-two-thousand-acre  domain.  His 
men  say  that  he  is  a  better  farmer  than  his  father 
was. 

Mrs.  Florence  Garrettson  Spooner  of  Boston  is  the 
founder  of  the  Anti-Death  Penalty  League,  and  it  was 
through  her  advocacy  that  the  electric  chair  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  scaffold  and  dark  cells  abolished  in 
the  prisons  of  Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Spooner  has  been 
awarded  two  gold  medals  for  her  work  in  humane  and 
reformatory  lines. 

Sir  William  Christie,  the  British  astronomer  royal 
who  has  just  retired  after  forty  years'  continuous 
service  in  the  Greenwich  Observatory,  is  only  sixty- 
five.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  realize  the  value  of 
photography  as  an  aid  in  astronomy  and  made  early 
and  ingenious  use  of  it  in  the  studies  carried  on  bv 
himself  and  his  assistants. 

Oscar  Hammerstein,  the  foremost  impresario  of  his 
time,  was  recently  in  London,  and  even  the  English 
reporters  found  him  good  for  what  is  called  "first-page 
stuff."  Mr.  Hammerstein,  at  sixty-three,  is  still  full 
of  energy  and  new  plans.  He  will  open  an  opera 
house  in  London  next  year.  His  late  venture  in  comic 
opera  of  the  better  sort  in  New  York  is,  as  usual  with 
him,  eminently  successful. 

Miss  Helen  Varick  Boswell  of  New  York  is  among 
the  most  prominent  of  those  who  are  untiring  in  their 
efforts  to  advance  the  interests  of  women's  clubs.  Miss 
Boswell  some  time  ago  had  a  commission  from  the 
President  to  go  to  Panama  and  start  a  work  of  social 
regeneration  and  reconciliation  which  should  make  life 
more  tolerable  for  women  there,  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  Americans,  and  was  successful  in  organizing 
many  clubs  which  had  the  desired  effect. 

Professor  William  Hornaday,  the  zoologist  who 
directs  the  work  of  the  zoological  park  of  New  York 
City,  was  born  in  Indiana  fifty-six  years  ago,  but 
studied  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America.  His  first 
book,  "Two  Years  in  the  Jungle."  was  published  in 
1885.  Professor  Hornaday  is  an  enthusiastic  hunter 
as  well  as  a  naturalist  and  practical  taxidermist,  and 
is  vice-president  of  the  American  Sportsmen's  League. 
He  has  been  director  of  the  New  York  park  since  1896. 

Daniel  William  Coquillett  knows  more  about  insects 
harmful  to  vegetable  growths  than  any  other  man. 
though  he  is  only  fifty-four  years  old.  Since  1896  he 
has  been  honorary  custodian  of  diptera  in  the  United 
States  National  Museum  at  Washington,  but  before 
that  he  had  done  a  large  amount  of  effective  work  in 
the  farms  and  in  the  orchards  of  Illinois  and  Cali- 
fornia. Grasshoppers,  caterpillars,  and  the  microscopic 
pests  which  injure  fruit  trees  are  his  especial  prey, 
and  it  was  through  his  efforts  that  ladybirds  were  im- 
ported to  exterminate  the  cottony  cushion  scale  dreaded 
by  horticulturists. 

Sir    Thomas    Vezey    Strong,    senior  -alderman,    has 
been  chosen  as  the  next  Lord  Mayor  of  London.     He 
is   fifty-three  years  old   and  the  head   of  a   wholesale 
paper    house.     It    is    virtually    the    liverymen    of    the 
guilds   who   elect  the   lord  mayor.     He   is  chosen   an- 
nually  from   among  the  aldermen.     The  lord  mayor's 
jurisdiction  does  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
ancient  city  of  London.     His   principal  duty  is  to  be 
sociable,  and  his  salary  of  about  $50,000  a  year  is 
to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  official  hospitalities  ex; 
of  him.     In  addition  to  his  salary,  he  is  gr 
use  of  the  Mansion  House. 
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THE  STAIN. 


A  Tale  of  the  Wild  Pastures. 


"I've  listened  to  ye,  Ingwald,  because  it's  the  best 
shepherd  in  Nevada  talking-.  The  sheep  are  mine,  and 
mine  the  loss  if  tilings  come  as  you  say.  The  mountain 
crossing  is  fort}'  miles,  or  three  driving  days  nearer 
than  the  Alkali  Lake  trail — it's  the  Peavine  trail  you'll 
take."  So  Shadron  answered  Jong  Ingwald.  the  Hun- 
garian herder,  and  the  matter  was  settled. 

Ingwald  remonstrated  in  vain ;  for  a  full  hour  he 
talked  to  Shadron,  pointing  out  the  danger  of  losing 
many  sheep  while  crossing  the  rough  mountain  canons. 
Shadron  listened,  keeping  his  stolid  gray  eyes  full  upon 
the  herder  as  he  talked,  and  in  his  rough,  masterful 
way  gave  his  decision.  The  shepherd  nodded  obe- 
diently, with  an  "All  right,  boss,  I  do  the  best  I  can," 
and  calling  up  his  dogs  started  his  flock  down  the  trail. 
On  the  third  evening  out  from  the  home  ranch  at 
Red  Rock,  Jong  Ingwald  and  his  Portuguese  packman, 
leading  two  burros  loaded  with  the  camp  equipment, 
ascended  the  long  south  ridge  of  the  mountain.  Up 
•  through  the  gullies  the  herder  was  hard  put  to  keep 
his  charges  moving.  Though  Shadron  counted  Jong 
Ingwald  the  best  herder  in  the  country,  and  Jong  held 
the  same  high  opinion  of  his  dogs.  Xellie  and  Lute,  it 
seemed  as  though  utmost  skill  of  dogs  and  man  would 
be  of  no  avail.  Seamed  and  scarred  with  arroyos 
which  the  erosion  of  all  the  storms  since  time  began 
had  washed  out,  Peavine  was  dread  country  for  driving. 
At  six  o'clock  the  shepherd  sent  Xellie  and  Lute 
around  the  flock  and  made  camp  for  the  night.  The 
month  of  May  was  half  gone,  but  the  wind  blew  chill 
down  the  ravine,  with  lowering  clouds  scudding  in 
circular  procession  around  the  dim  outlines  of  the  peak. 
At  seven,  a  few  damp  particles  of  snow  drove  over  the 
ridge:  ten  minutes  later  the  packman  fled  to  the  low- 
lands in  a  panic  of  fear.  Jong  Ingwald  and  his  two 
dogs  faced  the  storm  alone,  with  five  thousand  bleating 
charges  to  save. 

The  camp  lay  on  a  small  plateau  at  the  junction  of 
two  ravines,  and  the  flock  formed  into  a  huge,  compact 
circle  of  bleating  misery.  Throughout  the  night  Jong 
Ingwald  paced  wearily  around,  at  intervals  firing  his 
gun.  hoping  to  keep  the  covotes  from  decimating  his 
flock. 

A  gray  dawn  found  the  mountain  eight  inches  deep 
in  snow,  and  Jong  thanked  the  shepherds'  gods  that 
matters  were  no  worse.  Shadron  would  be  on  the  way 
with  relief  at  daylight,  and  this  thought  cheered  the 
herder.  Knute  Shadron  would  know  just  what  to  do. 
A  howling  wind  still  raved  through  the  pass,  though 
the  snow  had  ceased,  and  with  steaming  bodies  the 
sheep  huddled  close,  keeping  the  circle  for  another  day, 
though  Lute  and  Xellie  watched  their  master's  face 
imploringly  for  the  signal  to  drive.  The  desertion  of 
the  cowardly  Portuguese  packman  had  left  him  food- 
less,  but  with  graven  face  the  shepherd  paced  his  lonely 
beat.  He  knew  Shadron  would  come,  anything  mortal 
man  could  do  would  be  done.  So  for  another  night 
Jong  walked,  fighting  the  sleep  that  he  knew  was  death. 
His  faith  in  his  owner  was  sublime,  and  he  smiled  de- 
lightedly as  he  remembered  that  he  was  the  best  herder 
in  Xevada:  Shadron  had  said  it — and  he  knew. 

In  the  night  a  warm  breath  of  wind  sifted  through 
the  ravines,  and  a  cloudless,  balmy  May  morning 
dawned,  and  with  it  came  Shadron  and  the  packman 
leading  the  burros. 

In  dull  wonder  Jong  looked  at  the  man's  bruised 
features  marked  with  welts  that  would  abide  until 
death.  Then  Jong  understood;  he  had  met  Shadron 
and  been  forced  to  come  back,  having  undergone  the 
hand  of  justice  as  the  flockmaster  understood  it.  A 
look  of  desperate  fear  peered  out  of  the  swollen  eyes, 
and  a  greater  fear  possessed  him  as  he  approached 
Shadron  in  obedience  to  a  threatening  gesture. 

"Take  this  paper  to  the  foreman,  and  get  your  time : 
I've  no  use  for  cowards." 

"I  thought  we  all  die,"  began  the  deserter,  but  Shad- 
ron pointed  silently  to  the  trail,  and  the  Portuguese 
skulked  away. 

Jong  sat  weakly  down,  and  watched  the  flockmaster 
skillfully  make  a  fire,  and  get  hot  coffee  ready,  first, 
however,  feeding  the  dogs  who  fawned  around  them 
both.  Shadron  brought  a  cup  of  scalding  coffee  to 
Jong,  putting  one  arm  around  him  as  he  sipped  slowly. 
"I've  always  said  that  I  had  the  best  herder  in 
Xevada.  Jong ;  after  this  day  I  can  go  one  better  and  call 
you  the  best  in  the  West."  Knute  Shadron  was  a  hard, 
masterful  man.  yet  his  herders  would  face  death  guard- 
ing his  interests,  and  were  made  happy  with  a  word. 
so  Jong  Ingwald  smiled  happily  and  was  content. 

Under  the  mellow  rays  of  the  spring  sun,  and  fanned 
by  a  warm  wind,  the  snow  melted  away  in  an  hour's 
time.  Ingwald  unpacked  his  blankets,  and  spreading 
them  upon  a  dry  rock  slept  until  noon,  while  Shadron 
on  over  the  crest  of  the  hill  where  mossy  dells 
promised  an  abundance  of  good  feed  for  the  night. 
Jong  rejoined  the  flockmaster  as  the  evening  sun  waned 
in  the  west. 

"You'll  stay  here  and  graze  till  I  get  a  packman. 
The  ;e's  feed  in  the  dells  below  for  three  days."  These 
were  the  sheepman's  parting  instructions. 

Hey.  boss !"     Shadron  turned  at  the  shepherd's  call. 
lid  a  man  have  done  better  by  the  sheep?     I  be 
i  herd  you  say!" 
"  /ou've  done  well.  Jong  Ingwald.  or  you'd  be  on  the 
road,"  replied  Shadron  curtly. 


"I  be  at  forty  dollars  wage;  fifty  be  better,"  stam- 
mered Jong  suggestively. 

"You  did  your  duty  well,  but  forty  is  a  shepherd's 
wage,  and  forty  is  what  I  pay."  So  speaking,  Shadron 
rode  away,  leaving  Jong  staring  gloomily  at  the  ground. 
"I  need  for  the  wife  in  old  country,  but  he  will  not 
give  more  money.  I  be  good  herd  an'  save  sheep,"  Jong 
muttered  disconsolately,  as  Shadron  disappeared  in  the 
sombre  shadows  of  Peavine  Mountain.  Then  the  shep 
herd  busied  himself  with  the  flock,  sending  Lute  around 
for  stragglers,  while  X'ellie  turned  the  head  back  until 
they  clustered  together  for  the  night. 

Jong  cooked  and  ate  his  solitary  meal  with  the  camp- 
fire  throwing  weird  shadows  over  the  ravine.  A  man 
of  the  one  idea,  no  feeling  of  resentment  against  the 
boss  for  refusing  the  raise  entered  his  mind.  Faithful 
service  was  his  ideal;  in  this  was  reflected  the  heri- 
tage of  generations  of  peasant  ancestors.  The  Hun- 
garian merely  turned  over  in  his  mind  the  things  he 
could  have  done  with  increased  pay.  In  three  months 
he  would  have  enough  to  send  home  for  his  wife  and 
children.  Ten  years  he  had  worked  for  this,  but  then 
Jong  Ingwald's  family  was  large,  including  three  chil- 
dren of  his  own.  also  his  father,  and  his  wife's  father 
and  mother,  besides  his  wife's  two  little  brothers.  He 
needed  much  money,  and  ten  dollars  more  every  month 
would  have  greatly  shortened  the  time  of  the  reunion. 
So  thinking,  he  made  his  bed  under  the  stars,  and  lulled 
by  the  familiar  low  bleating  of  the  flock,  the  herder 
fell  into  the  dreamless  slumber  of  the  outdoors  man. 

At  the  dawn  of  day  Jong  awakened,  bursting  into 
the  strains  of  a  plaintive  Hungarian  melody  as  he  rolled 
up  his  blankets.  A  few  yards  away  a  tanned,  bearded 
stranger  stood  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  staring  at  the 
shepherd  curiously.  Jong  stopped  his  song  abruptly, 
and  in  response  to  his  greeting  the  stranger  came  for- 
ward, leaving  his  horse  tied  to  the  tree. 

"Would  you  like  to  earn  a  hundred  dollars  easy?" 
was  the  breath-taking  reply  to  Jong's  greeting. 

"I  be  working:  see  the  sheep."  answered  the  herder, 
regretfully  wishing  that  he  could  work  at  two  jobs  at 
the  same  time.     The  man  came  closer. 

"It's  easy  earned  on  the  proposition  I'm  going  to 
make  you,"  and  here  the  stranger  displayed  five  glit- 
tering twenty-dollar  gold  pieces.  Jong's  eyes  glistened. 
"But  what  I  do  for  it;  can't  leave  flock." 
"There's  a  party  coming  down  the  old  wagon  road 
in  a  buckboard,  an'  a  woman  with  a  kid  is  in  the  rig. 
You  keep  them  here  five  hours,  see?"  The  man  scruti- 
nized the  simple,  strong  face  of  the  shepherd  closely. 
and  put  the  money  in  his  hand.  Jong  looked  doubt- 
fully at  him.  and  longingly  at  the  money. 

"I  must  not  hurt  them  for  this."  he  queried  distrust- 
fully. 

"See  here,  partner !  I've  got  to  be  moving,  but  you 
are  my  man  for  five  hours.  I  trust  you.  for  they're  bad 
people,  who  jumped  my  claim,  and  I've  got  to  beat  them 
at  their  own  game.  You  keep  them  five  hours,  and 
they  can't  make  the  record  office  in  time,  and  I  get  my 
own.  that's  all."  The  stranger  turned  and  rode  away. 
Jong  watched  him  traversing  the  ridge  rapidly  towards 
the  vallev  with  a  feeling  of  uneasiness.  The  money 
would  be  nearly  enough  for  two  tickets  from  the  old 
country,  but  he  put  it  away  in  his  bedding  with  an 
anxious  mind. 

As  the  warm  sun  mounted,  the  herder  drove  his 
sheep  up  the  sheltered  canon  where  the  rich  grasses 
thrive  around  the  sagebrush.  A  warm  stretch  of  hill 
sloping  to  the  south  promised  good  feed  with  little 
danger  of  the  flock  scattering.  The  long  morning 
droned  pleasantly  away,  and  Jong  curled  up  in  the 
shade  of  a  clump  of  junipers  watching  the  tortuous 
trail  expectantly. 

Xoon  came  and  passed,  the  sun  declined  towards  the 
west,  and  the  Hungarian  wondered  if  the  bad  man  with 
the  woman  and  kid  had  taken  the  old  mining  trail, 
where  the  road  had  caved  in. 

The  flock  grazed  peacefully  and  Jong  drowsed  in  the 
warm  shade  until  the  squeaking  of  a  dry  axle  painfully 
grinding  over  ruts  aroused  him.  Around  the  bend 
came  the  expected  buckboard.  an  antiquated  rig  drawn 
by  a  single  horse,  bony,  thin,  and  lame. 

The  shepherd  scanned  the  occupants  curiously.  The 
man  was  of  slight  physique,  with  a  wan,  worn  look 
about  him.  as  though  the  fires  of  life  were  far  spent 
within  him.  His  wife,  a  pallid-faced  young  woman, 
held  in  her  arms  a  sickly  child;  typical  wagon  tramps 
was  stamped  on  the  rig  and  occupants. 

"Can  we  feed  and  rest  for  a  while  at  your  camp, 
stranger?"  asked  the  man,  speaking  in  a  slow  and  life- 
less drawl. 

Jong  nodded  assent  and  led  the  way  to  the  cabin 
which  stood  at  the  end  of  the  ravine  by  the  old  stock 
corral.  The  woman  continued  her  crooning  to  the  fret- 
ting child  without  speaking. 

A  great  wave  of  pity  swept  through  the  mind  of  the 
Hungarian  as  he  noted  their  wan  and  haggard  appear- 
ance. What  if  they  were  not  bad  peoples,  he  questioned 
himself.  But  then  most  wagon  tramps  he  had  seen 
would  steal  from  the  sheep  camps  if  not  watched,  and 
it  would  not  be  great  harm  to  hold  them  a  few  hours. 
The  stranger  had  said  they  were  bad.  and  a  man  with  so 
much  money  would  not  lie  like  other  people.  So  Jong 
reasoned  and  stilled  his  conscience.  Also  he  resolved 
to  earn  his  money:  nothing  bad  would  come  of  it.  The 
faithful  dog  nature  of  the  man  proved  his  own  undoing. 
The  stranger  fed  his  horse  and  prepared  a  meal, 
boiling  coffee  and  frying  bacon,  while  his  wife  nursed 
the  child,  listlessly  watching  his  movements. 


After  an  hour's  rest  the  prospector  hitched  up  to  re- 
sume his  journey  and  bade  the  shepherd  "good-bye." 

"I've  got  to  make  Yirginia  City  in  two  days;  after 
that  we're  rich,"  he  remarked,  assisting  his  wife  into 
the  rig. 

"I've  no  faith  in  it,  John,"  the  woman  answered, 
"we've  had  misfortune  all  the  time ;  I've  no  faith  in  it" 

Jong  looked  at  them  doubtfully  for  a  moment,  and  i 
then  with  a  rapid  twist  of  his  muscular  fingers  un- 
screwed the  nut  off  the  wheel  on  the  bank  side.  He 
watched  them  expectantly  as  the  lame  horse  lurched 
forward  in  the  shafts,  limping  painfully  down  the  trail. 
If  the  wheel  came  off,  the  high  bank  would  catch  the 
axle,  he  thought,  and  they  would  not  be  hurt,  and  the 
delay  would  keep  them  all  night,  then  the  money  would 
be  his.  Jong  felt  that  this  would  be  the  easiest  way 
of  earning  the  sum  which  would  aid  his  own  happi- 
ness. 

The  frenzied  barking  of  the  dogs  as  the  strangers 
departed  warned  him  that  coyotes  were  near  the  sheep. 
Jong  ran  for  his  gun,  but  stopped  for  a  moment,  stand- 
ing as  though  petrified.  A  wild  scream  of  terror  and 
despair  came  from  the  direction  taken  by  the  pros- 
pectors in  the  buckboard. 

Xo  sound  of  war  or  peace  shocks  the  nerves  os 
strikes  terror  to  the  imagination  as  a  woman's  shriek 
for  help.  It  probably  had  birth  in  the  dawn  of  the 
world,  when  the  male  rushed  to  the  aid  of  his  mate 
struggling  in  the  grip  of  some  horrible  monster. 

Ingwald's  face  blanched  as  the  echoes  of  the  canon 
rang  to  another  piercing  scream.  As  the  sound  died 
away  down  the  wind,  the  shepherd  covered  the  ground 
with  long  strides,  and  a  pang  of  fear  struck  him  as 
he  came  upon  the  overturned  rig.  By  some  freak  of 
gravity  the  wheel  held  on  to  the  dry  axle  until 
the  bank  had  been  passed,  giving  way  to  the  jagged 
bed  of  a  dry  watercourse.  There  the  wheel  worked 
off,  and  the  woman  holding  her  babe  was  flung  head- 
long into  the  bed  of  the  creek. 

When  Jong,  fearful  of  dire  mishap,  hurried  up  she 
was  sitting  upon  the  bank  unharmed,  sobbing  and 
crooning  to  the  child.  A  great  livid  bruise  upon  the 
temple  showed  Jong  Ingwald  that  he  was  a  murderer. 
"God !  aint  it  awful !"  the  man  cried  to  Jong.  "It 
was  sickly  and  couldn't  have  lived  long,  but  such  a 
cute  kiddy,  too.  Don't  you  think  so?"  As  he  spoke 
he  watched  the  woman  now  hysterically  crying,  and 
his  pallid  face  twitched  helplessly;  then  he  turned  to 
Jong  with  a  wistful  appeal  for  sympathy  in  his  eyes. 
An  hour  later  the  two  men  lowered  the  body  of  the 
child  wrapped  in  a  crude  canvas  coffin  deep  into  the 
ground.  The  woman  sobbed  her  grief,  but  helped  to 
pile  a  little  mound  of  stones  over  the  grave. 

"We've  got  to  get  to  Virginia,  Sue,"  said  the  man 
kindly.  "Some  day  we'll  have  money  to  come  back 
for  it." 

The  shepherd  fitted  the  missing  nut  upon  the  wheel, 
and  stood  with  set  and  expressionless  features  watch- 
ing the  strangers  until  the  rig  disappeared  into  the 
gathering  gloom  of  night.  Taking  out  the  money  from 
his  bed,  he  threw  it  far  down  the  ravine,  and  walked 
to  the  cabin.  He  fed  the  dogs,  but  touched  not  a  bite 
himself. 

"Lute,"  he  called,  and  the  dog  walked  slowly  up, 
looking  into  his  master's  eyes.  "You  watch  the  sheep 
good;  go."  Lute  wagged  his  tail  and  made  his  way 
around  the  flock,  turning  them  for  the  night  formation. 
Jong  called  Xellie  and  caressed  her.  "Maybe  I  not  see 
you  again,  Xellie,  but  Shadron  take  care  of  you."  Then 
he  pointed,  and  Xellie  bounded  away,  barking  joyously 
as  she  helped  Lute  drive  in  slow  or  obstinate  members 
of  the  band.  When  the  moon  peeped  over  the  range 
the  two  dogs  stood  on  guard  over  Shadron's  five  thou- 
sand sheep,  alone  on  Peavine  Mountain. 

Two  days  later  Shadron  came  with  two  packmen. 
Xellie  and  Lute  still  held  the  main  band;  for  two  days 
they  had  kept  the  vigil  without  food.  Jong  Ingwald 
had  disappeared.  Shadron  estimated  that  one  thou- 
-sand  head  had  strayed  or  been  headed  out  by  coyotes, 
and  swore  at  his  bad  luck. 

"I  know  Jong  Ingwald,"  he  cried;  "it's  death  of  some 
kind — he'd  never  deserted."  Shadron  was  right — the 
scourge  of  conscience  drove  the  man  into  breaking  his 
trust.  The  flockmaster  took  charge  of  his  own  herd 
driving  to  the  summer  range,  and  on  the  thirtieth  day 
the  Hungarian  returned. 

In  the  half-light  of  the  evening  he  staggered  into 
the  sheep  camp  where  Shadron  was  cooking  supper 
on  a  sagebrush  fire.  The  flickering  light  playing  on 
his  features  showed  him  haggard,  wan.  and  wild  eyed — 
the  mere  ghost  of  the  man  that  was.  With  quick 
glance  the  flockmaster  noted  Jong's  wasted  figure,  and 
marveled  greatly. 

"How  many  sheep  were  lest,  boss?"  inquired  Ing- 
wald. 

"About  a  thousand  head,  worth  three  thousand  dol- 
lars on  the  range,"  replied  Shadron  quietly,  adding, 
"What  happened  to  you.  Jong?" 

"Ten  years'  herding  will  pay — eh  ?"  queried  the  shep- 
herd. 

Shadron  peered  at  him  from  beneath  his  shaggy  brows 
and  replied  slowly:  "I  must  know  what  made  you  de- 
sert, man.  before  you  work  for  me — else  I  stand  the 
loss."  Shadron  spoke  kindly;  for  ten  years  the  Hun- 
garian had  proved  himself  a  faithful  man.  Ingwald 
sat  down  at  Shadron's  feet  and  looked  gratefully  up  at 
the  sheepman. 

"The  top,"  he  whispered,  "was  crimson  like  blood," 
and  he  pointed  a  bony  finger  to  the  dim  outline  of  the 
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peak.  "The  money  was  stained,  for  the  man  on  the 
horse  was  bad,  and  I  threw  it  away,  and  left  the  sheep. 
In  Virginia  I  found  the  man  and  the  woman  who  were 
too  late.  The  bad  man  had  the  mine,  and  the  woman 
cried  for  her  baby.  They  had  not  money,  so  from  the 
bank  I  took  mine — all,  and  put  in  wagon  while  the  man 
was  away,  and  the  woman  sleeping.  Then  I  came  to 
herd  for  the  lost  sheep,  for  ten  years — eh!" 

Shadron  listened  and  pieced  the  story  together  as 
Ingwald  talked,  and  the  furrows  in  his  brow  grew 
deeper.  "I  send  money  yet  to  family,  but  never  to  see 
them  again,  for  the  lost  sheep  I  pay  in  ten  years'  life," 
concluded  Jong. 

The  flockmaster  paced  around  the  fire.  "I  refused 
him  ten  dollars  raise,"  he  muttered,  "and  if  fifty  thou- 
sand sheep  were  lost  I'd  still  be  worth  money." 

Abruptly  he  turned  to  the  shepherd  and  spoke.  "Jong 
Ingwald,  in  storm  and  stress,  for  ten  years  you've 
guarded  my  interests.  In  the  morning  you'll  go  to 
Red  Rock,  and  on  my  check  send  for  your  family. 
Your  wages  will  be  fifty  dollars  by  the  month,  and 
Knute  Shadron  can  well  stand  for  the  loss  of  his  own 
sheep." 

Jong  flushed  joyfully,  and  muttering  an  awkward 
"Thank  you,  boss,"  made  up  his  bed.  Knute  Shadron, 
who  was  counted  a  hard  man,  w'ent  to  sleep  with  a 
strange  glow  in  his  heart.  Once  in  the  night  Jong 
awakened  and  saw  by  the  light  of  the  dying  fire  that  the 
harsh  face  of  the  flockmaster  looked  quite  soft  and 
kindly,  and  that  he  smiled  in  his  sleep. 

Percy  Walton  Whitaker. 

San  Francisco,  October,  1910. 


WHAT'S  WRONG  WITH  THE  WORLD. 


1  Gilbert    K.    Chesterton    Gives    His    Views    on    the    Family 
Feminism,  and  Education. 


Nothing  daunts  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton.  Has  he  not 
explained    Bernard    Shaw?     It    is    hardly   surprising, 

.  then,  that  he  should  undertake  to  enlighten  us  on 
"What's  Wrong  with  the  World."  But  when  the  book 
is  read  with  attention  the  discovery  is  made  that  after 
all  Mr.  Chesterton's  world  is  quite  a  small  affair;  it  is 
limited,  in  fact,  to  England  and  the  out-of-joint  condi- 
tions of  that  country.     Perhaps,  however,  reformers  in 

.  all  parts  of  the  globe  have  many  points  of  likeness,  and 
so  far  as  that  is  the  case  Mr.  Chesterton's  remedy  may 
have  more  than  a  local  application. 

At  the  outset  he  argues  that  the  usual  method  of 
conducting  a  social  inquiry  is  all  wrong.  It  states  the 
disease  before  finding  the  remedy;  the  sane  method  is 
to  find  the  cure  before  we  find  the  disease : 

This  is  the  arresting  and  dominant  fact  about  modern  social 
discussion ;  that  the  quarrel  is  not  merely  about  the  dif- 
ficulties, but  about  the  aim.  We  agree  about  the  evil ;  it  is 
about  the  good  that  we  should  tear  each  other's  eyes  out. 
We  all  admit  that  a  lazy  aristocracy  is  a  bad  thing.  We 
should  not  by  any  means  all  admit  that  an  active  aristocracy 
would  be  a  good  thing.     We  all  feel  angry  with  an  irreligious 

.  priesthood ;  but  some  of  us  would  go  mad  with  disgust  at  a 
really  religious  one.  Every  one  is  indignant  if  our  army  is 
weak,  including  the  people  who  would  be  even  more  indig- 
nant if  it  were  strong.  The  social  case  is  exactly  the  oppo- 
site of  the  medical  case.  We  do  not  disagree,  like  doctors, 
about  the  precise  nature  of  the  illness,  while  agreeing  about 
the  nature  of  health.  On  the  contrary,  we  all  agree  that 
England  is  unhealthy,  but  half  of  us  would  not  look  at  her 
in  what  the  other  half  would  call  blooming  health.  Public 
abuses  are  so  prominent  and  pestilent  that  they  sweep  all 
generous  people  into  a  sort  of  fictitious  unanimity.  We  for- 
get that,  while  we  agree  about  the  abuses  of  things,  we  should 
differ  very  much  about  the  uses  of  them.  Mr.  Gadbury  and 
I  would  agree  about  the  bad  public-house.  It  would  be  pre- 
cisely   in    front    of    the    good    public-house    that    our    painful 

I  fracas  would  occur. 

I  maintain,  therefore,  that  the  common  sociological  method 
is  quite  useless:  that  of  first  dissecting  abject  poverty  or 
cataloguing  prostitution.  We  all  dislike  abject  poverty;  but 
it  might  be  another  business  if  we  began  to  discuss  inde- 
pendent and  dignified  poverty.  We  all  disapprove  of  prosti- 
tution ;  but  we  do  not  all  approve  of  purity.  The  only  way 
to  discuss  the  social  evil  is  to  get  at  once  to  the  social  ideal. 

;   We   can   all   see  the  national   madness ;    but   what   is   national 

I  sanity? 

Three  phases  of  modern  life  absorb  Mr.  Chesterton's 
attention :  the  family,  the  feminine  question,  and  educa- 
tion. On  the  first  of  these,  especially  the  ''free  family," 
he  has  much  to  say.  He  affirms  that  it  is  perfectly 
plain  that  a  man  can  not  be  a  free  lover;  he  is  either 

I  a  traitor  or  a  tied  man : 

It  may  be  said  that  this  institution  of  the  home  is  the  one 
anarchist    institution.     That   is   to    say,   it   is    older   than   law, 

,  and  stands  outside  the  state.  By  its  nature  it  is  refreshed 
or  corrupted  by  indefinable  forces  of  custom  or  kinship.  This 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  meaning  that  the  state  has  no 
authority  over  families :  that  state  authority  is  invoked  and 
ought  to  be  invoked  in  many  abnormal  cases.  But  in  most 
normal  cases  of  family  joys  and  sorrows,  the  state  has  no 
1  mode  of  entry.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  law  should  not 
interfere,   as   that  the   law   can   not.     Just   as   there   are  fields 

It  too  far  off  for  law,  so  there  are  fields  too  near  ;  as  a  man  may 
see  the  North  Pole  before  he  sees  his  own  backbone.  Small 
'  and  near  matters  escape  control  at  least  as  much  as  vast 
and  remote  ones;  and  the  real  pains  and  pleasures  of  the 
family  form  a  strong  instance  of  this.  If  a  baby  cries  for  the 
moon,  the  policeman  can  not  procure  the  moon — but  neither 
can  he   stop   the  baby.     Creatures   so   close   to    each   other   as 

II  a  husband  and  wife,  or  a  mother  and  children,  have  powers  of 
making  each  other  happy  or  miserable  with  which  no  public 
coercion  can  deal.  If  ■  a  marriage  could  be  dissolved  every 
morning  it  would  not  give  back  his  night's  rest  to  a  man  kept 
awake  by  a  curtain  lecture;  and  what  is  the  good  of  giving 
a  man  a  lot  of  power  where  he  only  wants  a  little  peace  ? 
The  child  must  depend  on  the  most  imperfect  mother;  the 
mother  may  be  devoted  to  the  most  unworthy  children ;  in 
such   relations   legal   revenges   are   vain.     Even   in   the   abnor- 

j  raal   cases  where   the   law   may  operate,   this  difficulty  is  con- 
stantly  found;  as  many  a  bewildered   magistrate   knows.      He 
'  has  to   save   children   from   starvation   by  taking  away  their 


breadwinner.  And  he  often  has  to  break  a  wife's  heart  be- 
cause her  husband  has  already  broken  her  head.  The  state 
has  no  tool  delicate  enough  to  deracinate  the  rooted  habits 
and  tangled  affections  of  the  family  ;  the  two  sexes,  whether 
happy  or  unhappy,  are  glued  together  too  tightly  for  us  to 
get  the  blade  of  a  legal  penknife  in  between  them. 

But  Mr.  Chesterton  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  home  or  family  may  be  looked  at  from  another 
point  of  view.  He  has  no  patience  with  the  notion  that 
domesticity  is  dull  and  tame: 

For  the  truth  is,  that  to  the  moderately  poor  the  home  is 
the  only  place  of  liberty.  Nay,  it  is  the  only  place  of 
anarchy.  It  is  the  only  spot  on  the  earth  where  a  man  can 
alter  arrangements  suddenly,  make  an  experiment  or  indulge 
in  _  a  whim.  Everywhere  else  he  goes  he  must  accept  the 
strict  rules  of  the  shop,  inn,  club,  or  museum  that  he  happens 
to  enter.  He  can  eat  his  meals  on  the  floor  in  his  own 
house  if  he  likes.  I  often  do  it  myself;  it  gives  a  curious, 
childish,  poetic,  picnic  feeling.  There  would  be  considerable 
trouble  if  I  tried  to  do  it  in"  an  A.  B.  C.  tea-shop.  A  man  can 
wear  a  dressing-gown  and  slippers  in  his  house;  while  I  am 
sure  that  this  would  not  be  permitted  at  the  Savoy,  though 
I  never  actually  tested  the  point.  If  you  go  to  a  restaurant 
you  must  drink  some  of  the  wines  on  the  wine  list,  all  of 
them  if  you  insist,  but  certainly  some  of  them.  But  if  you 
have  a  house  and  garden  you  can  try  to  make  hollyhock  tea 
or  convolvulus  wine  if  you  like.  For  a  plain,  hard-working 
man  the  home  is  not  the  one  tame  place  in  the  world  of 
adventure.  It  is  the  one  wild  place  in  the  world  of  rules  and 
set  tasks.  The  home  is  the  one  place  where  he  can  put  the 
carpet  on  the  ceiling  or  the  slates  on  the  floor  if  he  wants  to. 
When  a  man  spends  every  night  staggering  from  bar  to  bar 
or  from  music-hall  to  music-hall,  we  say  that  he  is  living 
an  irregular  life.  But  he  is  not ;  he  is  living  a  highly  regular 
life,  under  the  dull,  and  often  oppressive,  laws  of  such  places. 
Sometimes  he  is  not  allowed  even  to  sit  down  in  the  bars; 
and  frequently  he  is  not  allowed  to  sing  in  the  music-halls. 
Hotels  may  be  defined  as  places  where  you  are  forced  to 
dress  ;  and  theatres  may  be  defined  as  places  where  you  are 
forbidden  to  smoke.     A  man  can  only  picnic  at  home. 

In  view  of  all  this,  Mr.  Chesterton  affirms  that  as 
every  normal  man  desires  a  woman  and  children,  he 
also  desires  a  home  of  his  own  to  shelter  them.  Yet, 
he  adds,  Jones  is  homeless;  in  its  place  he  is  offered 
such  Utopias  as  are  described  in  "Anticipations"  and 
"News  from  Nowhere." 

Coming  to  the  discussion  of  the  mistake  about  man, 
Mr.  Chesterton  ridicules  one  of  the  catchwords  of  the 
hour: 

The  word  comradeship  just  now  promises  to  become  as 
fatuous  as  the  word  "affinity."  There  are  clubs  of  a  Socialist 
sort  where  all  the  members,  men  and  women,  call  each  other 
"Comrade."  I  have  no  serious  emotions,  hostile  or  other- 
wise, about  this  particular  habit :  at  the  worst  it  is  conven- 
tionality, and  at  the  best  flirtation.  I  am  convinced  here  only 
to  point  out  a  rational  principle.  If  you  choose  to  lump  all 
flowers  together,  lilies  and  dahlias  and  tulips  and  chrysanthe- 
mums and  call  them  daisies,  you  will  find  that  you  have 
spoiled  the  very  fine  word  daisy.  If  you  choose  to  call  every 
human  attachment  comradeship,  if  you  include  under  that 
name  the  respect  of  a  youth  for  a  venerable  prophetess,,  the 
interest  of  a  man  in  a  beautiful  woman  who  baffles  him, 
the  pleasure  of  a  philosophical  old  fogy  in  a  girl  who  is 
impudent  and  innocent,  the  end  of  the  meanest  quarrel  or 
the  beginning  of  the  most  mountainous  love;  if  you  are 
going  to  call  all  these  comradeship,  you  will  gain  nothing ; 
you  will  only  lose  a  word.  Daisies  are  obvious  and  universal 
and  open;  but  they  are  only  one  kind  of  flower.  Comrade- 
ship is  obvious  and  universal  and  open ;  but  it  is  only  one 
kind  of  affection;  it  has  characteristics  that  would  destroy 
any  other  kind.  Any  one  who  has  known  true  comradeship 
in  a  club  or  in  a  regiment,  knows  that  it  is  impersonal.  There 
is  a  pedantic  phrase  used  in  debating  clubs  which  is  strictly 
true  to  the  masculine  emotion  ;  they  call  it  "speaking  to  the 
question."  Women  speak  to  each  other ;  men  speak  to  the 
subject  they  are  speaking  about.  Many  an  honest  man  has 
sat  in  a  ring  of  his  five  best  friends  under  heaven  and  for- 
gotten who  was  in  the  room  while  he  explained  some  system. 
This  is  not  peculiar  to  intellectual  men ;  men  are  all  theo- 
retical, whether  they  are  talking  about  God  or  about  golf. 
Men  are  all  impersonal ;  that  is  to  say,  republican.  No  one 
remembers  after  a  really  good  talk  who  has  said  the  good 
things.  Every  man  speaks  to  a  visionary  multitude  ;  a  mys- 
tical  cloud,   that  is   called  the  club. 

As  clearing  the  way  for  his  statement  of  the  vital 
issues  involved  in  the  woman  movement.  Mr.  Chester- 
ton offers  a  preliminary  word  on  "the  unmilitary  suf- 
fragette" : 

Well,  to  get  this  honest  but  unpleasant  business  over,  the 
objection  to  the  suffragettes  is  not  that  they  are  militant 
suffragettes.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  that  they  are  not  mili- 
ant  enough.  A  revolution  is  a  military  thing;  it  has  all  the 
military  virtues ;  one  of  which  is  that  it  comes  to  an  end. 
Two  parties  fight  with  deadly  weapons,  but  under  certain  rules 
of  arbitrary  honor  ;  the  party  that  wins  becomes  the  govern 
ment  and  proceeds  to  govern.  The  aim  of  civil  war,  like 
the  aim  of  all  war,  is  peace.  Now  the  suffragettes  can  not 
raise  civil  war  in  this  soldierly  and  decisive  sense;  first,  be- 
cause they  are  women ;  and  secondly,  because  they  are  very 
few  women.  But  they  can  raise  something  else ;  which  is 
altogether  another  pair  of  shoes.  They  do  not  create  revo 
lution ;  what  they  do  create  is  anarchy;,  and  the  difference 
between  these  is  not  a  question  of  violence,  but  a  question 
of  fruitfulness  and  finality.  Revolution  of  its  nature  pro- 
duces government ;  anarchy  only  produces  more  anarchy. 
Men  may  have  what  opinions  they  please  about  the  beheading 
of  King  Charles  or  King  Louis,  but  they  can  not  deny  that 
Bradshaw  and  Cromwell  ruled,  that  Carnot  and  Napoleon 
governed.  Some  one  conquered ;  something  occurred.  You 
can  only  knock  off  the  king's  head  once.  But  you  can  knock 
off  the  king's  hat  any  number  of  times.  Destruction  is  finite  ; 
obstruction  is  infinite:  so  long  as  rebellion  takes  the  form 
of  mere  disorder  (instead  of  an  attempt  to  enforce  a  new 
order)  there  is  no  logical  end  to  it ;  it  can  feed  on  itself  and 
renew  itself  forever.  If  Napoleon  had  not  wanted  to  be  a 
consul,  but  only  wanted  to  be  a  nuisance,  he  could,  possibly, 
have  prevented  any  government  arising  successfully  out  of  the 
revolution.  But  such  a  proceeding  would  not  have  deserved 
the  dignified  name  of  rebellion. 

It  is  exactly  this  unmilitant  quality  in  the  suffragettes  that 
makes  their  superficial  problem.  The  problem  is  that  their 
action  has  none  of  the  advantages  of  ultimate  violence;  it 
does  not  afford  a  test.  War  is  a  dreadful  thing:  but  it  does 
prove  two  points  sharply  and  unanswerably — numbers,  and  an 
unnatural  valor.  One  does  discover  the  two  urgent  matters  ; 
how  many  rebels  there  are  alive,  and  how  many  are  ready  to 
be  dead.  But  a  tiny  minority,  even  an  interested  minority, 
may  maintain   mere  disorder  forever. 

Such  being  the  superficial  objection,  Mr.  Chesterton 
argues  that  a  more  important  matter  is  that  the  success 


of  the  feminist  movement  would  contribute  still  more 
to  the  triumph  of  useless  specialism  at  the  cost  of  all- 
roundness  : 

The  final  fact  which  fixes  this  is  a  sufficiently  plain  one. 
Supposing  it  to  be  conceded  that  humanity  has  acted  at  least 
not  unnaturally  in  dividing  itself  into  two  halves,  respectively 
typifying  the  ideals  of  special  talent  and  of  general  sanity 
(since  they  are  genuinely  difficult  to  combine  completely  in 
one  mind),  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why.  the  line  of  cleavage 
has  followed  the  line  of  sex,  or  why  the  female  became  the 
emblem  of  the  universal  and  the  male  of  the  special  and 
superior.  Two  gigantic  facts  of  nature  fixed  it  thus:  first, 
that  the  woman  who  frequently  fulfilled  her  functions 
literally  could  not  be  specially  prominent  in  experiment  and 
adventure  ;  and  second,  that  the  same  natural  operation  sur- 
rounded her  with  very  young  children,  who  require  to  be  taught 
not  so  much  anything  as  everything.  Babies  need  not  to  be 
taught  a  trade,  but  to  be  introduced  to  a  world.  To  put  the 
matter  shortly,  woman  is  generally  shut  up  in  a  house  with 
a  human  being  at  the  time  when  he  asks  all  the  questions  that 
there  are,  and  some  that  there  aren't.  It  would  be  odd  if  she 
retained  any  of  the  narrowness  of  a  specialist.  Now  if  any- 
one says  that  this  dutv  of  general  enlightenment  (even  when 
freed  from  modern  rules  and  hours,  and  exercised  more  spon- 
taneously by  a  more  protected  person)  is  in  itself  too  exacting 
and  oppressive,  I  can  understand  the  view.  I  can  only 
answer  that  our  race  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  cast  this 
burden  on  women  in  order  to  keep  common  sense  in  the 
world.  But  when  people  begin  to  talk  about  this  domestic 
duty  as  not  merely  difficult  but  trivial  and  dreary,  I  simply 
give  up  the  question.  For  I  can  not  with  the  utmost  energy 
of  imagination  conceive  what  they  mean.  When  domesticity, 
for  instance,  is  called  drudgery,  all  the  difficulty  arises  from 
a  double  meaning  in  the  word.  If  drudgery'  only  means  dread- 
fully hard  work,  I  admit  the  woman  drudges  in  the  home, 
as  a  man  might  drudge  at  the  cathedral  of  Amiens  or  drudge 
behind  a  gun  at  Trafalgar.  But  if  it  means  that  the  hard 
work  is  more  heavy  because  it  is  trifling,  colorless,  and  of 
small  import  to  the  soul,  then  as  I  say.  I  give  it  up;  I  do  not 
know  what  the  words  mean.  To  be  Queen  Elizabeth  within 
a  definite  area,  deciding  sales,  banquets,  labors,  and  holidays ; 
to  be  Whiteley  within  a  certain  area,  providing  toys,  boots, 
sheets,  cakes,  and  books ;  to  be  Aristotle  within  a  certain 
area,  teaching  morals,  manners,  theology,  and  hygiene  ;  I  can 
understand  how  this  might  exhaust  the  mind,  but  I  can  not 
imagine  how  it  could  narrow  it.  How  can  it  be  a  large 
career  to  tell  other  people's  children  about  the  Rule  of  Three. 
and  a  small  career  to  tell  one's  own  children  about  the  uni- 
verse ?  How  can  it  be  broad  to  be  the  same  thing  to  every 
one,  and  narrow  to  be  everything  to  some  one?  No ;  a 
woman's  function  is  laborious,  but  because  it  is  gigantic,  not 
because  it  is  minute.  I  will  pity  Mrs.  Jones  for  the  hugeness 
of  her  task;  I  will  never  pity  her  for  its  smallness. 

Instead  of  upholding  this  lofty  view  of  the  place  of 
woman,  the  modern  position  leads  to  what  Mr.  Chester- 
ton calls  the  surrender  of  woman : 

But  in  this  corner  called  England,  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury-, there  has  happened  a  strange  and  startling  thing. 
Openly  and  to  all  appearance,  this  ancestral  conflict  has 
silently  and  abruptly  ended ;  one  of  the  two  sexes  has  sud- 
denly surrendered  to  the  other.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century,  within  the  last  few  years,  the  woman  has 
in  public  surrendered  to  the  man.  She  has  seriously  and 
officially  owned  that  the  man  has  been  right  all  along;  that 
the  public  house  (or  Parliament)  is  really  more  important 
than  the  private  house  ;  that  politics  are  not  (as  woman  had 
always  maintained)  an  excuse  for  pots  of  beer,  but  are  a 
sacred  solemnity  to  which  new  female  worshipers  may  kneel ; 
that  the  talkative  patriots  in  the  tavern  are  not  only  ad- 
mirable, but  enviable  ;  that  talk  is  not  a  waste  of  time,  and 
therefore  (as  a  consequence,  surely)  that  taverns  are  not  a 
waste  of  money.  All  we  men  had  grown  used  to  our  wives 
and  mothers,  and  grandmothers,  and  great  aunts  all  pouring 
a  chorus  of  contempt  upon  our  hobbies  of  sport,  drink,  and 
party  politics.  And  now  comes  Miss  Pankhurst  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  owning  that  all  the  women  were  wrong  and  all 
the  men  were  right ;  humbly  imploring  to  be  admitted  into 
so  much  as  an  outer  court,  from  which  she  may  catch  a 
glimpse  of  those  masculine  merits  which  her  erring  sisters 
had  so   thoughtlessly  scorned. 

Finally  Mr.  Chesterton  turns  his  attention  to  educa- 
tion, or  the  mistake  about  the  child.  Here  again  his 
contention  is  that  the  modern  world  is  on  the  wrong 
tack: 

There  has  arisen  in  this  connection  a  foolish  and  wicked 
cry  typical  of  the  confusion.  I  mean  the  cry,  "Save  the 
children."  It  is,  of  course,  part  of  that  modern  morbidity 
that  insists  on  treating  the  state  (which  is  the  home  of  man) 
as  a  sort  of  desperate  expedient  in  time  of  panic.  This  terri- 
fied opportunism  is  also  the  origin  of  the  Socialist  and  other 
schemes.  Just  as  they  would  collect  and  share  all  the  food 
as  men  do  in  a  famine,  so  they  would  divide  the  children 
from  their  fathers,  as  men  do  in  a  shipwreck.  That  a  human 
community  might  conceivably  not  be  in  a  condition  of  famine 
or  shipwreck  never  seems  to  cross  their  minds.  This  cry 
of  "Save  the  children"  has  in  it  the  hateful  implication  that 
it  is  impossible  to  save  the  fathers ;  in  other  words,  that 
many  millions  of  grown-up,  sane,  responsible,  and  self- 
supporting  Europeans  are  to  be  treated  as  dirt  or  debris  and 
swept  away  out  of  the  discussion  ;  called  dipsomaniacs  because 
they  drink  in  public  houses  instead  of  private  houses;  called 
unemployables  because  nobody  knows  how  to  get  them  work  ; 
called  dullards  if  they  still  adhere  to  conventions,  and  called 
loafers  if  they  still  love  liberty.  Now  I  am  concerned,  first 
and  last,  to  maintain  that  unless  you  can  save  the  fathers. 
you  can  not  save  the  children;  that  at  present  we  can  not 
save  others,  for  we  can  not  save  ourselves.  We  can  nnt 
teach  citizenship  if  we  are  not  citizens ;  we  can  not  free 
others  if  we  have  forgotten  the  appetite  of  freedom.  Edu- 
cation is  only  truth  in  a  state  of  transmission  ;  and  how  can 
we  pass  on  truth  if  it  has  never  come  into  our  hand?  Thus 
we  find  that  education  is  of  all  the  cases  the  clearest  for  our 
general  purpose.  It  is  vain  to  save  children  :  for  they  can  not 
remain  children.  By  hypothesis  we  are  teaching  them  to  be 
men ;  and  how  can  it  be  so  simple  to  teach  an  ideal  man- 
hood to  others  if  it  is  so  vain  and  hopeless  to  find  one  for 
ourselves  ? 

Hence  Mr.  Chesterton's  desire  that  instead  of  schools 
being  inscribed  with  the  notice.  "For  the  Sons  of 
Gentlemen  Only."  they  might  bear  the  legend.  "For  the 
Fathers  of  Gentlemen  Only."  This,  indeed,  is  the  gist 
of  his  argument  throughout.  Everything  is  wrong 
with  the  world ;  the  remedy  lies  in  beginning  all  over 
again  and  beginning  at  the  other  end.  "We  will  go 
forward  because  we  dare  not  go  back."  Consequent Iv 
Mr.  Chesterton  has  no  use  for  socialism  and  it- 
cious  panaceas. 

What's  Wrong  with  the  World.     By  Gi 
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OUR  LADY  OF  ENERGY. 


The  Un-Aging  Sarah  Tries  Vaudeville  in  London. 


She  came  with  a  rush.  She  has  been  in  a  hurry 
ever  since  she  arrived.  In  waking  hours,  of  course; 
which  divide  the  day  about  equally  with  the  hours  of 
sleep.     She  avers  that  that  is  the  secret  of  her  vitality 

"She?    Who?" 

Why,  madarae.  of  course;  the  wonder  of  her  age; 
Sarah  the  Divine,  which  is  to  say  Sarah  the  only,  the 
unique. 

"But  she's  so  old,  must  be  at  least " 

Hush!  That's  heresy  not  to  be  tolerated  this  side 
the  Channel.  On  the  other  shore  of  the  silver  streak 
they  may  consult  a  "Who's  Who"  which  descends  to 
the  base  details  of  chronology :  here  in  London  town 
such  trivial  matters  are  of  no  account.  Even  a  birth 
certificate,  duly  dated,  and  witnessed,  and  officially 
stamped,  would  be  flouted  as  a  forgery. 

Only  while  she  debated  whether  to  come  or  not  to 
come  did  madame  relapse  into  repose.  It  was  a  novel 
idea  that  Sarah  Bernhardt  should  appear  at  London's 
Coliseum.  "Bizarre!  Absurd!"  She,  the  divine,  on 
the  stage  of  a  music-hall ;  she,  France's  greatest  daugh- 
ter, as  a  "turn"  in  vaudeville !  There  was  Olympia  in 
Paris — would  she  ever  appear  there?  Or  the  Moulin 
Rouge  or  the  Folies  Bergere — could  they  for  untold 
francs  command  her  art?    Nevair! 

But  London?  And  the  Coliseum?  Were  they  not 
different?  English  music-halls  were  unlike  those  of 
France;  "so  superior  to  ours  in  atmosphere,  tone,  and 
programme,  too."  Then,  "slowly  I  was"  forced  to  the 
conviction  that  the  art  of  a  French  actress  with  any 
claim  to  unusual  merit  should  be  directed,  above  all, 
at  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Hitherto  during  my 
appearances  in  England  my  audience  has  been  restricted 
to  the  ranks  of  theatre-goers — those,  if  I  may  say  so, 
who  represent,  so  to  speak,  the  aristocracy  of  English 
plavgoers.  This.  I  have  thought,  ought  no  longer  to 
be.'"' 

Quite  a  spell  of  quiet  reasoning  for  France's  Xotre 
Dame  d'Encrgic.  That  over  and  decided,  she  became 
once  more  Our  Lady  of  Energy.  There  was  a  little 
tour  of  twenty  "one-nighters"  in  France  to  accomplish, 
the  last  stand  being  at  Roubaix.  where  madame  sought 
her  bed  at  three  by  the  clock  on  Sunday  morning. 
Less  than  two  hours  later  she  was  awake  again,  dressed, 
and  breakfasted,  and  off  on  a  motor  run  of  a  hundred 
miles  to  Boulogne.  Thence  by  steamer  to  Folkestone 
on  the  English  shore,  which  she  reached  at  the  hour 
when  Sabbath-keeping  Britishers  were  seated  at  their 
midday  meal. 

Not  all  of  them,  however.  On  the  quay  there  waited 
the  dapper  figure  of  Sir  Squire  Bancroft,  armed  with 
a  huge  bouquet  of  lilies,  roses,  and  lilies  of  the  valley. 
'Twas  a  pretty  greeting.  Madame  had  not  seen  her 
friend  for  some  3'ears.  but  she  speedily  signaled  him 
from  the  crowd  and  hurried  forward  with  both  her 
expressive  hands  outstretched.  She  was  all  alert,  her 
mobile  features  wreathed  in  smiles,  her  supple  body  in- 
stinct with  vitality.     Our  Lady  of  Energy  indeed ! 

Train  to  London?  For  the  other  steamer  passen- 
gers no  doubt,  but  not  for  madame.  At  the  landing 
stage  stood  the  motor  of  her  granddaughter,  Lisianne 
Maurice,  and  by  the  side  of  the  car  was  a  shy  little 
maiden  holding  a  bunch  of  lilies  of  the  valley  which 
almost  hid  her  from  sight.  That.  too.  was  for  the 
divine  Sarah,  for  the  child's  mother,  thirty-nine  years 
ago,  had  seen  the  great  actress  in  "Phedre,"  and  had 
planned  this  little  tribute  for  her  new  arrival  on  Eng- 
lish soil.  A  kiss  on  each  cheek  was  the  flower-bearer's 
reward,  and  then  the  car  headed  swiftly  for  London 
town.  "How  lovely  the  country  is,"  commented  the  in- 
domitable traveler  when  she  had  reached  the  Carlton 
Hotel ;  "it's  a  sin  to  travel  by  railway  through  Kent." 

For  all  the  Sunday  quietness  of  London,  madame  had 
no  surcease  from  the  interviewer.  Nor  did  she  desire 
it.  Her  few  hours  of  sleep  and  her  many  hours  of 
travel  had  left  her  as  fresh  and  youthful  looking  as 
though  just  returned  from  a  rest-cure.  "Tired?  Not 
at  all.  I'm  very  well  indeed."  But  was  she  not  afraid 
of  the  prospect  of  acting  twice  a  day  for  four  weeks 
on  end  at  the  Coliseum? 

Such  laughter  greeted  the  question.  Its  merry  ring, 
its  unrivaled  abandon  is  known  the  world  over. 
"Afraid!  What  is  one  act  twice  a  day  to  me?  In 
America  a  few  years  ago  I  gave  eleven  performances  in 
one  week,  and  each  meant  five  acts !  Really.  I  never 
feel  tired.  Last  night  I  was  in  Roubaix  giving  'L'Aig- 
lon.'  We  began  at  8:30  and  finished  at  12:30.  We 
had  supper  and  chatted.  I  retired  at  three,  rose  at 
five,  started  for  Boulogne  at  six,  and  here  I  am !  My 
work  is  my  life  and  I  shall  die  on  the  stage,  though  I've 
been  called  immortal." 

How  does  she  do  it?  Apparently  by  emulating  the 
example  of  her  famous  countryman.  Montaigne,  who 
also  ate  what  he  liked  and  ignored  the  advice  of  doc- 
tors. "And.  yes.  above  all.  I  sleep  a  great  deal — oh. 
ever  so  much.  I  don't  usually  get  up  early.  I  take  all 
the  sleep  I  want."  But  madame  has  much  to  attend 
to  apart  from  her  acting:  countless  callers  to  see,  rela- 
tives to  entertain,  a  prodigious  mail  to  answer,  arrange- 
ments to  complete  for  her  American  tour,  new  parts  to 
?:udy,  old  parts  to  refresh,  and — shopping. 

Yet  none  of  the  entertainers  on  the  programme  of 

e  Coliseum  seemed  as  unwearied  as  she  when  she 
hM  the  stage  of  that  vast  building  in  the  white  uni- 
form of  L'Aiglon,  her   willowy  figure  draped  in   her 


white  cloak.  It  was  surprising  how  little  she  depended 
upon  make-up:  some  powder,  a  dash  of  blue  round  the 
eyes,  a  touch  of  red  on  the  lips — that  was  all.  But 
how  those  magnetic  eyes  held  captive  the  audience, 
how  that  soft,  musical,  golden  voice  thrilled  her  listen- 
ers !  It  was  of  no  moment  that  not  one  in  a  hundred 
could  follow  the  actual  words  of  her  swift  dialogue; 
the  meaning  burned  through  the  garb  of  speech  and 
reached  every  heart.  She  had  chosen  the  second  act 
of  Rostand's  "L'Aiglon"  as  a  representative  act  of  a 
representative  French  dramatist,  and  her  faith  in  the 
willingness  of  an  English  audience  to  accept  an  im- 
personation of  Napoleon's  son  was  splendidly  justified. 
Besides,  it  gave  her  an  opportunity  to  test  once  more 
her  theory  that  men's  parts  are  written  with  more  intel- 
lectuality, with  more  brains,  with  greater  introspection 
than  those  for  women.  From  a  box  near  the  stage 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  watched  the  performance  with 
absorbed  interest,  to  find  relief  at  the  end  in  the  excla- 
mation which  the  entire  audience  would  have  adopted 
as  its  own — "She  is  wonderful,  wonderful !" 
London.  September  30.  1910.  Piccadilly. 


French  War  Aeroplanes. 
Even  to  those  who  were  most  sanguine  the  results  of 
the  organized  employment  of  aeroplanes  in  the  French 
army  manoeuvres  in  Picardy  were  a  surprise  (remarks 
the  London  Spectator).  According  to  the  testimony  of 
all  foreign  observers,  a  new  instrument  of  wonderful 
potency  has  been  added  to  warfare,  and  some  of  the 
observers  think  that  the  innovation  must  mean  a  revo- 
lution in  the  methods  of  war.  If  aeroplanes  are  as 
useful  for  various  militarv  purposes  as  the  French 
manoeuvres  seem  to  prove,  it  is  clear  that  something 
possibly  more  important  than  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder, or  the  application  of  steam  to  ships,  or  the 
invention  of  torpedoes  and  submarines  has  been  accom- 
plished. A  new  military  force  has  been  introduced 
which  operates  in  a  universal  element.  Formerly  one 
used  to  think  of  ships  as  free  of  the  whole  world,  be- 
cause the  sea  leads  everywhere :  and  one's  thoughts,  as 
though  to  appreciate  the  immensity  of  this  freedom, 
would  turn  pityingly  to  the  spectacle  of  an  army  fettered 
to  the  country  in  which  it  found  itself  unless  it  were 
lifted  out  of  its  territorial  prison  and  transported  else- 
where across  the  seas.  But  the  freedom  of  ships  is  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  freedom  of  aeroplanes, 
which  move  indifferently  over  land  and  water.  A 
tribute  of  admiration  is  due  to  the  French,  who  have 
organized  the  employment  of  these  new  instruments  of 
war  with  extraordinary  promptitude  and  enterprise. 
We  read  that  the  discoveries  of  the  whereabouts  of 
troops  made  by  officers  who  were  carried  in  aeroplanes 
caused  plans  to  be  hastily  and  radically  changed :  that 
a  kind  of  paralysis  seized  one  general,  who  recognized 
that  his  trump  card  of  secrecy  had  been  torn  from  his 
hand :  and  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  true  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  railways,  the  blocking  of  roads,  the  cutting  of 
wires,  and  the  interference  with  wireless  telegraphy 
prevent  rapid  communication  between  distant  troops 
and  their  headquarters. 


The  census  of  the  British  isles  next  year  will  be  the 
twelfth  taken  in  England  and  the  eleventh  in  the  rest 
of  the  United  Kingdom  (observes  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican). The  British  count  of  heads  is  decennial  like 
our  own  and  the  singularity  of  its  coming  in  an  odd 
year  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  first  one  happened  to 
come  in  1S01.  The  original  census  bill  was  introduced 
in  Parliament  in  November.  1800.  and  was  quickly  en- 
acted into  law,  but  it  was  then  too  late  to  send  out  the 
enumerators,  and  the  first  count  was  deferred  until  the 
following  spring.  The  House  of  Lords  was  for  nearly 
half  a  century  an  implacable  opponent  of  a  census  of 
the  population,  fearing  evidently  a  growth  of  sentiment 
politically  antagonistic  to  the  landed  aristocracy  as  the 
result  of  the  disclosure  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  com- 
mercial cities  and  manufacturing  towns.  The  first  cen- 
sus of  England,  in  1801.  revealed  a  total  population  of 
8.892.536,  not  much  more  than  London  has  today. 

Since  the  recently  completed  railway  line  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  was  opened,  the  traffic  develop- 
ments have  been  so  huge  that  the  Mexican  government 
has  now  contracted  with  Lord  Cowdray.  the  famous  en- 
gineer, for  the  immediate  doubling  of  the  track,  making 
with  him  a  partnership  agreement  to  that  effect.  There 
are  fifteen  steamship  companies  running  vessels  to  and 
from  Salina  Cruz,  the  Pacific  Ocean  terminus,  as  also 
to  and  from  Puerto  Mexico,  the  Atlantic  terminal,  at 
both  of  which  places  modern  facilities  for  handling 
cargo  are  in  use.  A  significant  fact  is  that  a  large 
amount  of  wheat  from  the  western  provinces  of  Canada 
is  to  be  forwarded  this  year  to  Europe  by  the  new 
Mexican  railroad  line.  Two  of  the  leading  steamship 
companies  of  Japan  are  also  in  negotiation  with  the 
Mexican  government  for  trade  privileges  by  the  Te- 
huantepec route. 

mum    

One  Paris  lawyer  has  just  had  his  name  struck  off 
the  rolls  because  it  was  discovered  that  he  acted  as  the 
regular  legal  adviser  to  the  "apache"  fraternity,  from 
which  he  drew  $6600  annually  in  fees.  One  day  re- 
cently he  was  engaged  to  defend  an  apache  in  a  su- 
burban court.  His  client  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
lawyer's  procedure  in  the  case,  and  after  a  heated  argu- 
ment outside  the  court  the  client  threw  the  lawyer  into 
the  River  Marne. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Wolfram's  Dirge. 
If  thou  wilt  ease  thine  heart 
Of  love  and  all  its  smart. 

Then  sleep,  dear,  sleep  ; 
And  not  a  sorrow 

Hang  any  tear  on  your  eyelashes : 

Lie  still  and  deep, 

Sad  soul,  until  the  sea-wave  washes 
The   rim   o'  the   sun   tomorrow, 

In  eastern  sky. 

But  wilt  thou  cure  thine  heart 
Of  love  and  all  its  smart, 
■    Then  die,  dear,  die; 
'T  is  deeper,  sweeter. 

Than  on  a  rose-bank  to  lie  dreaming 

With  folded  eye ; 

And  there  alone,  amid  the  beaming 
Of  Love's  stars,  thou  'It  meet  her 

In  eastern  sky-        — Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes. 


Tranquillity. 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun 

Nor    the    furious    winter    rages ; 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 

Home  art  gone  and  ta'en  thy  wages : 
Golden  lads  and  girls   all  must. 
As  chimney-sweepers,   come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  the  great, 

Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke ; 
Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat : 

To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak : 
The  sceptre,  learning,   physic,   must 
All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  lightning  flash 
Xor  the  all-dreaded  thunder-stone ; 

Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash ; 
Thou  hast  finish'd  joy  and  moan: 

All    lovers   young,   all   lovers   must 

Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust. 

— William  Shakespeare. 


A  Dream  of  Autumn. 

I  heard  a  man  of  many  winters  say : 

"Sometimes    a   sweet    dream    comes    to    me   by    night, 
Fluttering  my  heart   with   pulses  of  delight, 

In  glory'  bright  as  day  : 

"  'Tis  not  the  stir  of  manhood,  nor  the  pain. 

The  flood  of  passions,  and  the  pomp  of  life. 

The  toils,   the  care,   the   triumphs,  and  the   strife, 
That  move  my  soul  again  : 

"Ah !  no,  my  prison-gates  are  open  thrown. 
There  is  a  brighter  earth,  a  lovelier  sun. 
One  face  I  see,  I  hear  one  voice,  but  one, 

'Tis  She,  and  She  alone ! 

"It  is   a  golden   morning  of   the   spring. 

My  cheek  is  pale,  and  hers   is  warm  with  bloom 
And  we  are  left  in  that  old  carven  room, 

And  she  begins  to  sing : 

"The  open  casement  quivers  in  the  breeze. 

And  one  large  muskrose  leans  its  dewy  grace 

Into  the  chamber,  like  a  happy  face. 
And  round  it  swim  the  bees : 

"Sometimes  her  sunny  brow  she  loves  to  lean 

Over   her   harp-strings ;   sometimes   her   blue   eyes 
Are  divine  into  the  blue  morning  skies. 

Or  woodland  shadows  green  : 

"Sometimes  she  looks  adown  a  garden  walk. 
Whence  echoes  of  blithe  converse  come  and  go. 
And  two  or  three  fair  sisters,  laughing  low, 

Go  hand  in  hand,  and  talk. 

"And  once  or  twice  all  fearfully  she  gazed 
LTp  to  her  gray  fore-fathers,  grim  and  tall, 
With  faded  brows  that  frown'd  along  the  wall. 

And  steadfast  eves  amazed. 

"She  stays  her  song :  I  linger  idly  by : 

She  lifts  her  head,  and  then  she  casts  it  down, 
One  small,  fair  hand  is  o'er  the  other  thrown. 

With  a  low,  broken  sigh ; 

"I  know  not  what  I  said ;  what  she  replied 
Lives,  like  eternal  sunshine,  in  mv  heart : 
And  then   I  murmur'd.   Oh  !  we  never  part. 

My  love,  my  life,  my  bride ! 

"And  then,  as  if  to  crown  that  first  of  hours. 
That  hour  that  ne'er  was  mated  by  another. 
Into   the  open  casement  her  young  brother 

Threw  a  fresh  wreath  of  flowers. 

"And  silence  o'er  us.  after  that  great  bliss. 
Fell,  like  a  welcome  shadow :  and  I  heard 
The  far  woods  sighing,  and  a  summer  bird 

Singing  amid  the  trees; 

"The  sweet  bird's  happy  song,  that  stream 'd  around, 
The  murmur  of  the  woods,  the  azure  skies. 
Were  graven  on  my  heart,  though   ears  and  eyes 

Mark'd  neither  sight  nor  sound. 

"She  sleeps  in  peace  beneath  the  chancel  stone, 
But  ah !  so  clearly  is  the  vision  seen. 
The  dead  seem  raised,  or  Death  hath  never  been, 

Were  I  not  here  alone. 

"Oft,   as  I   wake  at  morn.   I   seem  to  see 
A  moment,  the  sweet  shadow  of  that  shade. 
Her  blessed  face,  as  it  were  loth  to  fade. 

Turn'd  back  to  look  on  me."  — Frederick  Tennyson. 


I  Saw  from-the  Beach. 
I  saw  from  the  beach  when  the  morning  was  shining, 

A  bark  o'er  the  waters  move  gloriously  on  : 
I  came  when  the  sun  o'er  that  beach  was  declining. 

The  bark  was  still  there,  but  the  waters  were  gone. 

And  such  is  the  fate  of  our  life's  early  promise. 
So  passing  the  spring-tide  of  joy  we  have  known ; 

Each  wave,  that  we  danced  on  at  morning,  ebbs  from  us. 
And  leaves  us,  at  eve,  on  the  bleak  shore  alone. 

Xe'er  tell  me  of  glories,   serenely  adorning 

The  close  of  our  day.  the  calm  eve  of  our  night: — 

Give  me  back,  give  me  back  the  wild  freshness  of  Morning.    I 
Her  clouds  and  her  tears  are  worth  Evening's  best  light. 

Oh  !   who  would  not  welcome  that  moment's  returning. 

When  passion  first  waked  a  new  life  thro'  his  frame. 
And  his  soul,  like  the  wood  that  grows  precious  in  burning 

Gave  out  all  its  sweets  to  love's  exquisite  flame? 

— Thomas  Moore.     \ 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Max. 
Against  a  typically  Parisian  background — 
compact  of  Bohemian  cafes,  studios,  and 
artists'  lodgings — Katherine  Cecil  Thurston 
faas  depicted  a  modern  romance  of  unusual 
appeal.  It  is  a  study  of  sex,  most  welcome 
in  these  days  of  feminine  "emancipation,"  a 
study  of  such  penetrating  force  as  to  be  a 
real  message  to  the  age  without  losing  any 
quality  of  art.  Max  left  Russia  "to  make  a 
new  life;  I  made  myself  a  man,  not  for  a 
whim,  but  as  a  symbol.  Sex  is  only  an  acci- 
dent, but  the  world  has  made  man  the  inde- 
pendent   creature — and    I    desired     independ- 

i  ence."  Such  is  the  theme  of  the  story,  which 
is  developed  in  a  most  arrestive  manner  with 
the  elusive  Max,  otherwise  Maxine,  and  Ned 
Blake,  the  hero,  who  can  not  explain  the 
attraction  he  feels  towards  the  young  artist, 
as  the  chief  figures.  Almost  to  the  last 
Maxine    holds    to    her    de-sexing,    and    indeed 

I  has  sent  her  lover  away  as  though  for  good, 
but  then  an  experience  in  a  cafe,  where  a 
duet  preaches  the  lesson  that  the  sum  of  life 
is  not  the  holding  of  fair  things  but  the  giv- 

■  ing  of  them,  teaches  Max  that  her  happiest 
Jot  in  life  is  not  as  Max,  but  as  Maxine. 

Max.     By      Katherine      Cecil      Thurston.     New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.50. 


An  Affair  of  Dishonor. 
Thackeray's  sub-title  for  his  best-known 
book,  "a  novel  without  a  hero,"  might  have 
been  adopted  by  Mr.  De  Morgan  to  qualify 
"An  Affair  of  Dishonor."  This  is  em- 
phatically a  novel  without  a  hero,  and  that, 
,  to  a  large  extent,  accounts  for  its  compara- 
tive failure.  Sir  Oliver  Raydon  is  a  consum- 
mate scoundrel  when  the  story  opens  ;  he  is 
not  less  a  consummate  scoundrel  when  the 
story  closes,  for  the  implication  that  he  is 
on  the  road  to  a  better  character  is  wholly 
unconvincing.  Now  of  course  there  are  good 
and  lovely  women  who  are  devoted  to  worth- 
less men,  but  Lucinda  is  so  long  kept  in 
ignorance  of  her  lover's  baseness  and  is  then 
shown  in  such  utter  revolt  from  him  that  the 
subsequent  reconciliation  strikes  the  reader 
as  a  violation  of  probability.  Sir  Oliver  may 
be  admitted  as  drawn  true  to  nature — the 
human  nature  of  the  period  of  the  Restora- 
tion in  England,  when  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  married  men  to  lure  away  maidens  from 
their  homes  and  then  fight  duels  with  their 
fathers — but  he  is  distinctly  a  case  of  a  char- 
acter not  worth  drawing,  especially  by  Mr. 
De  Morgan,  whose  pen  has  approved  itself 
so  capable  of  worthier  uses.  The  story  is 
'juite  a  departure  for  Mr.  De  Morgan,  and 
not  one  upon  which  he  can  be  congratulated. 
His  theme  has  driven  him  to  the  employment 
of  uncanny  dreams,  and  ghosts,  and  epileptic 
fits — all  savoring  of  melodramatic  methods 
foreign   to   his   manner. 

An  Affair  of  Dishonor.     By  William  De  Mor- 
gan.    New   York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;   $1.75. 


The  Barrier. 
I  As  is  generally  the  case  in  Mr.  Bazin's 
novels,  Roman  Catholicism  figures  largely  in 
this  story.  That  faith,  indeed,  constitutes 
"the  barrier"  which  divides  the  hero  from 
his  father,  and  the  heroine  from  the  man 
she  loves.  Those  to  whom  such  a  theme  is 
not  a  deterrent  to  enjoyment  will  find  this 
study  of  the  development  of  a  young  Eng- 
lishman and  his  love  for  a  spiritually  minded 
French  girl  full  of  interest.  Reginald  and 
Marie  are  extremely  likable  characters  and 
are  drawn  with  much  skill  and  sureness  of 
touch.  Nor  are  the  subsidiary  persons  of  the 
story  less  attractive.  Marie's  mother,  for 
example,  is  of  the  winning  French  type,  none 
the  less  adorable  for  her  insularity.  The 
only  unsatisfactory  feature  of  the  story  is 
that  it  leaves  the  reader  in  suspense  as  to  the 
ultimate  relations  of  Reginald  and  Marie, 
though  the  way  is  left  open  for  the  optimist 
to   hope   for   the   best. 

The  Barrier.  By  Rene  Bazin.  Translated  by 
Mary  D.  Frost.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;  $1  net. 

Clever  Betsy. 
Despite  the  subtle  compliment  of  Captain 
Salter  in  obliterating  from  his  boat  the  name 
of  Gentle  Annie  to  make  room  for  Clever 
Betsy,  the  spinster  so  honored  took  a  weari- 
some time  in  the  wooing.  She  was  the  cap- 
tain's second  choice,  Annie  being  the  first, 
even  though  he  "nearly  grew  wall-eyed  tryin' 
to  look  at  you  both  at  once."  Annie,  how- 
ever, had  been  dead  five  years  when  he 
changed  the  name  of  his  boat,  and  in  the 
interval  Betsy  had  become  so  wrapped  up  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  family  to  which  she  bore 
the  dual  relation  of  cook  and  housekeeper 
that  she  could  not  even  contemplate  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  change  in  life.  However,  the 
doughty  captain  was  not  daunted,  even 
1  though  Betsy's  personal  appearance  was 
hardly  of  the  type  to  fan  and  keep  alive  the 
flame  of  love.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that 
Mrs.  Burnham  has  deliberately  handicapped 
1  herself  in  this  story  of  commonplace  life, 
!  but  for  all  that  she  manages  to  enlist  her 
'  reader's  interest  by  the  sheer  force  of  ab- 
:  sorption  in  the  wholesomeness  of  unaffected 
•human  nature.  Besides,  there  is  a  secondary 
love    story    which    pays    due    tribute    to    the 


lovely  maiden  and  manly  youth  type  of  thing, 
in  whose  mating  Betsy  is  an  important  factor. 
The  pictures  drawn  by  Rose  O'Neill  are  a 
heavy  weight  for  the  story  to  carry,  espe- 
cially the  frontispiece  with  its  inane  yearning 
on  the  faces  of  Rosalie  and  her  lover. 

Clever     Betsy.     By     Clara     Louise     Burnham. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;   $1.25   net. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Titan. 
Few  recent  novels  have  been  so  crowded 
with  characters  as  this  remarkable  story.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  it  strains  the  attention 
somewhat  to  try  to  keep  all  the  threads  in 
hand,  but  the  reward  of  succeeding  is  so 
great  that  the  effort  is  worth  while.  And 
in  any  event  the  book  deserves  reading,  and 
close  reading,  were  it  only  for  its  style. 
Sometimes  Mr.  Wedgwood  loses  his  own 
clews,  as  when  on  page  18  Miss  Duckworth 
makes  everything  look  small  by  her  stateli- 
ness  and  on  page  396  has  become  a  "slim, 
scornful  being."  But  Mr.  Wedgwood  is 
rarely  at  fault  in  his  manner  of  writing, 
which  is  exceedingly  vivid  and  often  relieved 
with  subtle  humor.  His  ostensible  hero  is 
"the  cleverest  rascal  Central  America  has 
produced,"  but  the  inimitable  Major  Waring 
takes  most  of  the  honors  and  is  a  distinct 
acquisition   to   the   gallery  of   fiction. 

The    Shadow    of    a    Titan.     By    A.    F.    Wedg- 
wood.    New   York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.50. 


The  History  of  the  Telephone. 

How  truth  may  be  as  fascinating  as  fiction 
is  admirably  illustrated  by  Mr.  Casson's 
deeply  interesting  history  of  the  invention, 
development,  and  expansion  of  the  telephone. 
It  is  a  unique  chapter  in  American  history, 
for,  as  he  states,  "no  other  industrial  organ- 
ism of  equal  size  owes  foreign  countries  so 
little.  Alike  in  its  origin,  its  development, 
and  its  highest  points  of  efficiency  and  ex- 
pansion, the  telephone  is  as  essentially  Ameri- 
can as  the  Declaration  of  Independence  or  the 
monument  on  Bunker  Hill." 

Inventors  should  find  this  an  encouraging 
book.  We  all  know  how  firmly  established 
is  the  position  of  the  telephone  today,  but 
when  the  invention  was  completed  nobody 
wanted  it.  It  was  smiled  at  as  "a  scientific 
toy,"  which  could  never  be  "a  practical  neces- 
sity." Bell  was  assailed  with  ridicule  as  an 
"impostor,"  a  "ventriloquist,"  and  a  "crank." 
And  although  there  were  hundreds  of  shrewd 
capitalists  in  1876  on  the  lookout  for  business 
chances,  not  one  of  them  wanted  anything  to 
do  with  the  telephone.  Mr.  Casson  follows 
the  varying  fortunes  of  the  inventor  and  his 
invention  with  great  zest,  everywhere  writing 
in  an  entertaining  manner.  Especially  inter- 
esting are  his  chapters  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art  and  notable  users  of  the  tele- 
phone. Garfield  was  the  first  President  to 
possess  a  telephone,  but  its  first  use  in  the 
White  House  on  a  large  scale  began  with 
McKinley.  Mr.  Taft  has  "introduced  at  least 
one  new  telephonic  custom — a  long-distance 
talk  with  his  family  every  evening  when  he  is 
away  from  home."  Wall  Street,  of  course, 
makes  generous  use  of  the  telephone,  but  "of 
all  brokers  the  one  who  finally  accomplished 
most  by  telephony  was  unquestionably  E.  H. 
Harriman.  In  the  mansion  that  he  built  at 
Arden  there  were  a  hundred  telephones,  sixty 
of  them  linked  to  the  long-distance  lines. 
What    the    brush    is    to    the    artist,    what    the 


chisel  is  to  the  sculptor,  the  telephone  was  to 
Harriman.  He  built  a  fortune  with  it.  It  was 
in  his  library,  his  bathroom,  his  private  car, 
his  camp  in  the  Oregon  wilderness.  No 
transaction  was  too  large  or  too  involved  to  be 
settled  over  the  wires.  He  saved  the  credit 
of  the  Erie  by  telephone — lent  it  five  million 
dollars  as  he  lay  at  home  on  a  sickbed." 
Many  photographs  of  instruments  and  por- 
traits of  men  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  telephone  add  considerably  to  the  interest 
of  Mr.   Casson's  readable  book. 

The  History  of  the  Telephone.  Ev  Herbert 
N.  Casson.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  SI. 50 
net. 


Hero  Tales  of  the  Far  North. 
Convinced  that  the  heroes  a  man  holds  in 
regard  are  of  greater  importance  than  his 
mere  material  possessions,  Mr.  Riis  here  re- 
tells the  story  of  some  of  the  heroic  figures 
of  his  native  land,  in  the  hope  that  every  lad 
of  northern  blood  will  thereby  be  helped  to 
cherish  and  emulate  their  spirit.  He  has 
confined  himself  to  historic  figures,  and  his 
gallery  includes  Hans  Egede,  Gustav  Vasa, 
Absalon,  King  Valdemar,  King  Christian  IV, 
Gustav  Adolf,  and  Carl  Linne.  In  each  case 
Mr.  Riis  seizes  upon  the  most  salient  and 
picturesque  events  in  the  lives  of  his  heroes, 
and  describes  them  in  a  direct  and  interest- 
ing manner.  His  sketch  of  the  career  of 
Linnsus  is  particularly  attractive,  the  read- 
ing of  which  can  not  fail  to  have  a  whole- 
some and  inspiring  effect.  This,  indeed,  may 
be  said  of  all  the  stories,  for  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  make  excuses  for  any  of  the  heroes 
selected.  And  Mr.  Riis  argues  that  the  immi- 
grant American  of  northern  blood  will  not 
need  to  barter  any  of  these  heroes  for  the 
great  of  their  new  home  ;  "they  go  very  well 
together." 

Hero  Tales  of  the  Far  North.  By  Jacob  A. 
Riis.  New  Y'ork:  The  Macmitlan  Company;  $1.35 
net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Numerous  admirable  photographs,  excel- 
lently reproduced  in  half-tone,  are  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams's 
"Photographing  in  Old  England"  (the  Baker 
&  Taylor  Company;  $2.50).  In  addition  to 
chapters  describing  the  places  pictured,  Mr. 
Adams  offers  some  useful  hints  for  the  guid- 
ance of  those  photographing  abroad. 

Girl  readers  who  were  interested  in  "Dor- 
othy Brooke's  Schooldays"  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  Frances  C.  Sparhawk  has  written 
a  sequel  in  "Dorothy  Brooke's  Vacation" 
(.Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.;  $1.50).  The  va- 
cation is  spent  almost  entirely  on  a  motor 
trip  with  a  group  of  lively  friends  and  there 
are  many  episodes  of  the  kind  dear  to  the 
girl-heart. 

Much  classical  lore  is  presented  in  an  en- 
tertaining fashion  by  F.  A.  Farrar  in  "Old 
Greek  Nature  Stories"  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.;  $1.50  net),  which  is  also  notable  for 
its  thirty-two  capital  illustrations  after 
famous  pictures  and  pieces  of  sculpture.  The 
book  explains  how  the  Greeks  looked  at  na- 
ture, enumerates  the  chief  gods  and  goddesses 
of  Olympia,  and  tells  numerous  stories  of 
nature  life  as  seen  by  the  poetic  Greek  mind. 
It  is  an  eminently  readable  and  fascinating 
volume. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Homer  in  Hexameters. 
According  to  the  incidental  remark  in  his 
introduction,  Mr.  Cummings  intends  this  new 
Translation  of  the  Iliad  for  the  ordinary 
reader.  Hence  its  abbreviated  nature.  He 
knows  that  the  Iliad  is  not  too  long  for  the 
scholar  or  student,  but  thinks  it  is  otherwise 
with  those  who  are  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  Still,  Mr.  Cummings  has  rendered 
fully  half  of  the  poem,  including  all  the  main 
story  and  the  most  celebrated  passages.  He 
makes  no  apology  for  translating  Homer  in 
his  own  meter,  holding  that  hexameter  is  not 
more  alien  to  the  English  language  than  any 
other  Greek  meter,  that  it  is  the  '"most  pow- 
erful rhythm  ever  devised  by  man,"  and  that 
its  use  is  essential  if  the  swiftness  of  Homer 
is  to  be  reproduced.  Seeing,  then,  that  Mr. 
Cummings  has  a  popular  rather  than  a 
learned  audience  in  view,  the  test  of  the 
measure  of  his  success  wil^  be  whether  his 
version  is  sufficiently  readable  to  enter  into 
competition  with  the  many  already  in  the 
field.  As  a  sample  the  concluding  lines  of  the 
first  book  may  be  cited : 
Thus  they  the   whole  day    long   till  the  sun    sank 

down  to  his  setting 
Feasted,  and  nothing  they  lacked  which  heart  could 

wish  at  a  banquet, 
IC either    was    wanting    the    beautiful    lyre,    which 

was   touched    hy    Apollo, 
No,    nor    the    Muses,    who    answering    sang    with 

ravishing   voices. 
Now,  when  the  sun,  that  glittering  light,  had  gone 

to  his  setting, 
Ready    to     sleep    the    gods    went    home    to     their 

several  houses, 
All  which  Hephaistos  had  made  with  the  cunning 

skill  of  a  craftsman. 
Zeus,  top,  went  to  his  bed,  the  Olympian  lord  of 

the  nightning, 
Where  he  had  slumbered  of  old  when  balmy  sleep 

overtook  him, 
Thither    he    went    to    his    rest,    with    high-throned 

Hera  beside  him. 

In  his  introduction  Mr.  Cummings  affirms 
his  belief  in  at  least  three  great  authors  hav- 
ing shared  in  writing  the  Iliad,  but  adds  that 
this  conviction  as  to  divided  authorship  in- 
creases rather  than  lessens  the  interest  of 
the  poem. 

The  Iliad  of  Homes.  Translated  into  English 
hexameter  verse  by  Prentiss  Cummings.  2  Vols. 
Boston:   Little,  Erown  &  Co.;   $3  net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Aylmer  Maude,  whose  study  of  the  later 
years  of  Tolstoy  is  announced,  is  fully  quali- 
fied to  write  of  the  Russian  novelist  and  re- 
former. He  has  walked  with  him,  played 
chess  with  him.  swam  with  him,  lived  in  one 
of  the  many  Tolstoy  colonies,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  Mrs.  Maude,  has  to  his  credit 
a  long  list  of  some  of  the  most  faithful  trans- 
lations of  his  masters  writings.  The  proof- 
sheets  of  the  forthcoming  biography  have 
been  read  by  Tolstoy  and  his  wife. 

Eleanor  H.  Abbott,  the  author  of  "Molly 
Make-Believe,"  comes  of  a  line  of  writers, 
she  being  a  granddaughter  of  "Rollo"  Ab- 
bott, a  daughter  of  Edward  Abbott  of  the 
Boston  Literary  World,  and  a  niece  of  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott,  "Verses,  stories,  book  re- 
views, and  advertisements,"  says  Miss  Ab- 
bott, "have  comprised  my  writing  endeavors." 
She  has  twice  won  a  thousand-dollar  prize  for 
short  stories. 

Marie  Corelli  is  to  break  silence  shortly 
with  "The  Devil's  Motor,"  described  in  ad- 
vance as  a  scathing  indictment  of  the  mod- 
ern haste  to  get  rich. 

In  its  book  form  May  Sinclair's  "The 
Creators"  wall  contain  many  passages  not  in- 
cluded in  the  serial  issue.  When  she  was 
last  in  America  she  sat  beside  Mark  Twain 
at  a  luncheon  and  waited  diffidentry  for  him 
to  begin  the  conversation.  Returning  the 
compliment,  he  waited  too,  but  finally  turned 
to  her  with,  "Child,  child,  do  not  be  so  bois- 
terous." 

Talleyrand's  vivacious  niece,  the  Duchess 
de  Dino,  was  not  impressed  by  Balzac  In 
her  diary  she  noted  after  a  meeting  with  the 
novelist  that  "he  is  a  heavy  and  vulgar  char- 
acter. I  had  already  met  him  in  France,  but 
he  left  me  with  a  disagreeable  impression, 
which   has  now  been   strengthened." 

For  the  opening  scenes  of  his  new  novel, 
"The  Lost  Ambassador,"  E.  Phillips  Oppen- 
heim  avails  himself  of  the  out-of-the-way 
cafes  of  Paris,  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting,  and  then  removes  his  characters 
to  the  fashionable  hotel  in  London  affected 
by  the  novelist  when  he  goes  to  town. 

Anna  Bowman  Dodd,  whose  popular  "Three 
Normandy  Inns"  has  appeared  in  a  new  edi- 
tion with  delightful  photographs  by  that  emi- 
nent camera  expert,  Robert  Demachy,  has 
lived  for  so  many  years  in  France  that  she 
no  longer  regards  herself  as  an  American. 
Her  time  is  divided  between  her  summer 
home  in  Normandy  and  her  winter  home  in 
P  .ris,  the  latter  being  frequently  the  scene 
of  many  notable  literary  gatherings. 

In  less  than  five  years  no   fewer  than   five 

undred  volumes  have  been  issued  in  Every- 

-.in's  Library,  that  admirable   series  of  the 

btot  books   for   which    E.    P.    Dutton  &   Co. 


are  the  American  agents.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  originator,  Mr.  Dent,  to  add  to  the 
set  another  five  hundred  volumes  at  the  rate 
of  a  hundred  a  year,  not  chosen  at  random, 
but  on  a  planned  system  such  as  will  make 
the  series  "a  great  national  library  for  the 
English  people." 

Rebecca  Harding  Davis,  the  mother  of 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  and  herself  a  story- 
writer  of  distinction,  has  died  in  her 
eighty-first  year.  She  was  among  the  earliest 
contributors  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and 
later  was  for  several  years  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Among  the  new  books  announced  for  early 
publication  by  Paul  Elder  &  Co.  are  "The 
Complete  Cynic";  "The  Hump  Tree  Stories," 
by  Mary  Joss  Jones;  "The  College  Fresh- 
man's Don't  Book."  by  George  F.  Evans ;  and 
a  new  edition  of  Mrs.  Browning's  "Sonnets 
from  the  Portuguese,"  edited  by  Arthur 
Guiterman. 

At  Southsea,  England,  which  is  adjacent 
to  the  birthplace  of  Dickens,  has  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-one  a  woman  for  whom  the 
claim  was  made  that  she  was  the  original  of 
"Little  Dorrit"  her  father  having  been  a 
close  friend  of  the  novelist  This  is  the  sec- 
ond claimant  for  the  honor,  and  is  enhanced 
by  the  assertion  that  the  lady's  brother  was 
the   original    of   "Tiny   Tim." 

Elinor  Glyn  has  gone  to  Russia  for  the 
scenes  of  her  new  novel,  which,  mirabile 
die tu.  is  to  have  a  man  and  not  a  woman 
for  its  dominant  character. 

Although  Balzac  has  been  dead  sixty  years, 
his  debts  are  still  a  cause  of  trouble  to  those 
who  have  the  .care  of  the  Balzac  Museum  in 
Paris.  The  treasury  claims  arrears  for  rates 
and  taxes,  and  threatens  to  seize  the  ertects 
of  the  museum  unless  a  sum  of  about  two 
hundred  dollars  is  forthcoming. 


New  Books  Received. 

NOVELS. 

A  Man's  Max.  By  Ian  Hay.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton  Mifflin   Company;    $1.20  net. 

By  the  author  of  'The  Right  Stuff,"  that  ad- 
mirable study  of  a  Scotsman  which  has  been  uni- 
versally praised. 

The  Seogds's  Daughteh.  By  Robert  Ames 
Bennet.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.35 
net 

A  picturesque  study  of  Japan  prior  to  the  mod- 
ern period,  with  an  aristocratic  Southerner  for  a 
hero. 

Keith  of  the  Border.  By  Randall  Parrish. 
Chicago:  A.  C.   McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.35  net 

An  exciting  story  of  the  days  when  the  Indians 
were  holding  the  Western  frontier. 

The  Yardstick  Man.  By  Arthur  Goodrich. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 

A  novel  of  American  life  with  unconventional 
characters  and  lively  episodes. 

Leonora.  Bv  Frances  Rumsey.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton    &    Co.;   $1.50. 

Leonora  is  a  girl  who  tries  to  *'live  by  theories 
instead  of  by  natural  rights"  with  startling  results. 

My  Brother's  Keeper.  By  Charles  Tenny 
Jackson.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrilt  Com- 
pany; $1.50. 

Introducing  a  group  of  characters  symboh'cal  of 
the  mission  of  America  in  the  world. 

First  Love.  By  Marie  Van  Vorst  Indianapo- 
lis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill   Company;   $1.50. 

A  love  story  of  winning  quality  in  which  the 
eternal  passion  triumphs  over  formidable  obstacles. 

The  Mercy  of  Fate.  By  Thomas  McKean. 
New  York:  Wessels  &  Bissell  Company;  $1.20  net 

A  self-made  American  millionaire  is  the  hero  of 
this  story,  which  shows  how  persistent  the  faults 
of  early  youth  may  be. 

Lord  Alistair's  Rebellion.  By  Allen  Upward. 
New   York:    Mitchell   Kennerley;   $1.50. 

Another  socialistic  novel,  with  the  scenes  laid 
for   the   most  part  in   England. 

A  Dixie  Rose.  By  Augusta  Kortrecht  Phila- 
delphia: J.   B.  Lippincott   Company;   $1.50. 

This  love  story  is  specially  adapted  for  girls  in 
their  teens. 

The  Impostor.  By  John  Reed  Scott.  Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;   $1.50. 

A  stirring  tale  of  old  Annapolis  in  the  days  of 
Governor    Sharpe. 

The  Doomed  City.  By  John  R.  Carling.  New 
York:   Edward  J.    Clode;  $1.50. 

Jerusalem  is  the  city  of  the  title,  the  centre  of 
the  old,  proud,  unbending  Judaism  which  is  the 
theme  of  the  story. 

The  De  Bercy  Affair.  By  Gordon  Holmes. 
New  York:    Edward  J.    Clode;   $1.50. 

Concerned  with  a  murder  mystery  and  the  ob- 
stacles it  creates  in  a  love  passion. 

The  Creators.  By  May  Sinclair.  New  York: 
The   Century   Company;    $1.30   net. 

London  life  and  London  literary  folk  have  en- 
gaged Miss  Sinclair  in  this  vivid  story  which  holds 
the  balance  between  family  happiness  and  creative 
work. 

The  Guillotine  Club.  By  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.50. 

Four  stories,  the  first  introducing  once  more  the 
characters  of  "A  Diplomatic  Adventure." 

JUVENILE. 

Rainy  Day  Pastimes  ?or  Children.  By  Bar- 
oness Louise  von  Palm.  Boston:  Dana  Estes  & 
Co.;   $1. 

Chapters  on  paper  cutting,  stenciling,  straw  and 
bead  work,  and  many  other  interesting  and  in- 
structive   pastimes. 

Two    Boys   in   the   Tropics.     By   Elisa   Halde- 


man    Figyelmessy.       New    York:    The     Macmillan 
Company;   $1.35   net 

A  story  of  the  tropics  based  upon  authentic 
knowledge  of  the  various  animals  and  plants  found 
in  British  Guiana. 

Hearts  and  Coronets.  By  Alice  Wilson  Fox. 
New  York:   The  Macmillan  Company;   $1.50. 

Depicts  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  an  English  girl 
who  attains  the  happiness   she  deserves. 

The  Flint  Heart.  By  Eden  Phillpotts.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 

A  fairy  story  of  Dartmoor,  the  period  being 
that  of  the  Stone  Age,  "the  liveliest  age  before 
history." 

Little  Girl  Blue.  By  Josephine  Scribner 
Gates.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  50 
cents  net 

A  charming  little  story  of  a  live  doll  who  had 
to  live  in  the  woods  until  she  learned  to  say 
"please." 

The  Crashaw  Brothers.  By  Arthur  Stanwood 
Pier.      Boston:   Houghton   Mifflin   Company;    $1.50. 

Another  breezy  story  of  boy's  life  at  St 
Timothy's  School,  with  two  star  athletes  as  chief 
characters. 

The  Boys'  Book  of  Model  Areoplanes.  By 
Francis  A.  Collins.  New  York :  The  Century 
Company;   $1.20  net. 

Gives  a  brief  history  of  the  story  and  evolu- 
tion of  the  flying  machine  and  full  instructions 
how  to  make  and   fly  models. 

The  Brownies'  Latest  Adventures.  By  Palmer 
Cox.      New    York:    The    Century   Company;    $1.50. 

Recalls  the  old  favorites  and  introduces  some 
new  friends.  Pictures  and  verse  in  Mr.  Cox's 
inimitable  style. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  Other  Addresses  in 
England.  By  Joseph  H.  Choatc.  New  York:  The 
Century   Company;    $2   net 

Eleven  addresses  delivered  during  Mr.  Choate's 
term  as  ambassador  in  fulfillment  of  President 
McKinley's  instruction  to  "promote  the  welfare  of 
both  countries." 

The  Lure  of  the  Antique,  By  Walter  A. 
Dyer.  New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $2.40 
net. 

A  "book  of  ready  reference  for  collectors  of 
old  furniture,  china,  mirrors,  candlesticks,  silver- 
ware," and  other  antiques. 

Hunting  with  the  Eskimos.  By  Harry  Whit- 
ney. New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $3.50 
net 

Recording  the  experiences  of  fourteen  months' 
residence  with  the  Eskimos,  whose  life  the  author 
shared  in   every  detail. 

A  Hoosier  Romance.  By  James  Whitcomb 
Riley.  New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.50 
net 

An  unusually  dainty  gift  book,  exquisitely  illus- 
trated by  John  Wolcott  Adams.  The  poem, 
"Squire  Hawkin's  Story,"  has  long  been  a  favorite 
with  all   Mr.    Riley's  admirers. 

Shakespeare's  England.  Bv  William  Winter. 
New  York:   Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.;  $3  net 

A  new  edition,  rewritten  in  parts  and  the  rest 
carefully  revised,  of  what  is  perhaps  the  best  of 
Mr.    Winter's    books. 

Ancient  Myths  in  Modern  Poets.  Bv  Helen 
A.  Clarke.  New  York:  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Com- 
pany; $2  net. 

Sets    forth    how    poets    from    Hesiod    to    Shelley 


have  dealt  with  the  Prometheus  legend,  and  how 
the  moon  and  sun  myths  have  been  handled  in 
verse  from  the  Homeric  hymns  to  Keats. 

Charles  de  Bourbon.  By  Christopher  Hare. 
New   York:    John   Lane  Company;    $4  net 

Describes  in  a  thorough  manner  the  startling 
career  of  that  descendant  of  St.  Louis  who  was 
high   chamberlain   and  constable   of   France. 

Landscape  Gardening  Studies.  By  Samuel 
Parsons.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $2 
net 

Designed  to  show  "by  picture  and  pen  how  some 
problems  of  landscape  gardening  were  solved" 
the    author. 

Four  Hundred  Good  Stories.  Collected  bj 
Robert  Rudd  Whiting.  New  York:  The  Baker  A 
Taylor  Company;  $1. 

A  good  collection  of  anecdotes  in  which,  wisely, 
the  editor  has  not  attempted  to  distinguish  be 
tween  the  new   and  the  old. 

The    Unity    of    Religions.     Edited   by   J.    He- 
man   Randall  and  J.   Gardner  Smith.     New   Yor! 
Thomas  Y.   Crowell  &  Co.;  $2  net. 

Twenty -two  lectures  on  ancient  and  modern  be- 
liefs by  scholars  representing  all  phases  of  re- 
ligious   thought 

Lips  of  Music  By  Charlotte  Porter.  New 
York:   Thomas  Y.   Crowell  &  Co.;  $1.25  net 

Encouraged  by  the  favorable  reception  of  he* 
verse  in  the  leading  magazines.  Miss  Porter  has 
collected  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  poems  in  this 
volume. 

Plain  Facts  on  Sex  Hygiene.  By  William  Let 
Howard.     New  York:  Edward  J.  Clode. 

Designed  to  destroy  that  ignorance  which  Dr. 
Howard  thinks  is  the  greatest  danger  of  society. 

The  Day  of  the  Country  Church.  By  J.  O. 
Ashenhurst-  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany; $1   net 

Pleads   for  the  country  church    as  equal    in 
portance  with  the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle. 

Christian  Symbolism.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Jenner. 
Chicago:  A.  C  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1  net 

An   addition   to  the  admirable  "Little  Books 
Art"    series    and    shows    how    Christian    symbolism 
influenced    early    art. 

Bacon  Is  Shakespeare.  By  Sir  Edwin  Durning- 
Lawrence.  New  York:  The  John  Mc Bride  Com- 
pany. 

An  argument  for  the  Baconian  authorship  of 
the  plays   of   Shakespeare. 


Agency 
Rockwood  Pottery 

PAUL  ELDER  &  CO. 

Oat  rooms  are  cordialir  open  to  v-isiiors. 

239  Grant  Ave.,  between  Post  and  Sutter  Streets 
San  Francisco 


AD  Be  o  It*  that  are  reviewed  in  the 

Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


The  New  Novel  by  the  Author 
"THE  MASQUERADER 


of 


maX 


By  Katherine  Cecil  Thurston 

THERE  are  some  stories  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  to 
describe — and  it  wouldn't  be 
quite  fair  to  do  it  if  one  could. 
Max  is  that  kind  of  story.  Like 
the  author's  great  success,  The 
Masquerader,  it  is  a  perfectly 
possible  story  of  an  apparently 
impossible  situation.  It  is  a 
unique  love-story — a  story  with 
an  absolutely  new  plot.  The 
heroine  is  also  the  hero — but 
even  that  is  more  than  is  really 
fair  to  tell. 


With  Many  Illustrations 
by  Frank  Craig 


HARPER   &  BROTHERS 
Publishers,  Franklin  Square,  New  York 


October  15,  1910. 
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'THE  WITCHING  HOUR." 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Augustus    Thomas's    dramas     have    always 
been    determinedly    original,    and    individual, 
i  So    much    so,    indeed,    that    timid    managers, 
when  called  upon  to  appraise  them,  have  been 
| ,  prone    to    dread    running    counter    to    popular 
:   preference.      But   since  there   are   fashions   in 
I  j  plays  as  well  as  in  garments,  it  happens,  for- 
tunately   for    the    pioneers    in    initiative,    that 
■  the  public  grows  as  weary  of  the  latest  thing 
|  in  plays  as  women  do  of  last  season's  styles. 
What    a    refreshment    to    the    mind,    then, 
when,    we    are     all   weary    of   a   sameness    of 
j  models,  to  witness  a  play  that  has  new  ideas, 
new  characters,   new   situations,  new  motives. 
;  In  "The  Witching  Hour"  Augustus  Thomas  is 
j  »ery    much    up    to    date    in    introducing     and 
|  adapting    to    dramatic    purposes    the    psychic 
j  element   that  is   now   attracting   the   attention 
and  investigation  of  even  the  most  conserva- 
tive savants  of  Europe  and  America. 
i     It   is    a    subject    that   could   very    easily    be 
I  handled   in  such  a  way  as   to   seem  melodra- 
j  matic  and  "arranged."     But  Mr.  Thomas  has 
shown    admirable    discretion    and    moderation 
|jn  his  treatment.     Except  for  a  certain  fixed- 
ness   of   effect   during   the   first   interview   be- 
l.tween   Jack    Brookfield    and   Justice    Prentice, 
I  when   the   latter   seemed   too    obviously   to   be 
1  acting  the  belief  of  having  heard  spoken  the 
|  unuttered   words   that  had   bridged   the   space 
I  between    two    strongly    subjective    minds,    the 
;  psychic    element    in    the    story    was    accepted 
|i>y  the  audience  as  natural  and  credible. 
[      So  much  is  being  written  nowadays  on  the 
I  subject    by    unsensational    scholars    that    the 
I  public  is  gradually  recognizing  that  that  man 
lis  a  fool   who   has   never  become   aware  that 
j  ;here    are   more    things    in    heaven   and    earth 
I  :han  are  dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
;  rule-by-thumb  scientist. 

The  motive  used  in  the  play  of  the  curious 

effect  produced  by  the  catseye  jewel   upon  a 

i  sensitive,     susceptible,     highly    nervous     tem- 

'  perament  brings  to  mind  hosts  of  stories  we 

|  nave  read  or  heard,  of  those  strange,  instinc- 

,  :ive   aversions   toward   inanimate   things    with 

-  A'hich      certain     peculiar      organizations      are 

■j  sometimes   afflicted.      Mr.   Thomas's  ingenuity 

i  n  working  it  into  a  series  of  highly  dramatic 

1  scenes   with   a    common-sensical   finale,   which 

night  seem,  almost  an  anti-climax  were  it  not 

j  ;o   thoroughly   satisfying  both   to    the   sympa- 

|  hies  and  to  the  understanding,  wins  the  ad- 

niration   and   approval   of   the   audience,    and 

t  nakes  a  success  of  a  fourth  act  which  threat- 

I  :ned  to  be  merely  perfunctory. 

I     Fine    play    though    it    is,     "The    Witching 

i  -lour"    does    not   give   as    thorough    an    effect 

I  >f   the    inevitability    of    its    events    as    should 

j  :haracterize  the  very  highest  type   of  drama. 

)  3ut  it  offers  us  a  very  pleasant  aspect  of  hu- 

I  nan   nature,   even   as   seen   in    the   proprietor 

I  >f  a  gambling  house,  and  some  delightful  and 

I  timulating  character  contrasts. 

I     The  picture  of  Justice  Prentice,   gentleman 

I  >f  the  old  school,  and  upright  and  incorrupt- 

ble    justice    of    the    Supreme    Court,    is    fol- 

I  owed    with    growing   affection    and    sympathy 

■y    the     audience.      Almost     unconsciously    to 

t  'urselves    it   touches    our   national   pride    that 

•  uch    modestly    picturesque    figures     of     true 

J  entlemanhood  do  exist  in  what  seems  on  the 

'  urface  a  big,  bustling,  commonplace  republic 

ull    of    vulgar,    dollar-chasing,    good-hearted, 

umanity. 

I    Mr.  Mason's  Jack  Brookfield  offers  one  of 

he    character    contrasts    already     mentioned. 

ack  is  so  thoroughly  informed  on  all  subjects 

f    life    and    the    average    human    being,    and 

hough  he  has  tasted  of  many  cups  he  knows 

0  well  the  sweetness  of  that  of  the  domestic 
t  rew.      In    his    red   plush    retreat — which,    by 

ne  way,  however  well  suited  to  flashy  gam- 
ier tastes,  is  a  credit  neither  to  those  of 
ack  Brookfield  nor  to  Clay  Whipple,  who 
lodestly  boasts  to  his  sweetheart  of  having 
esigned — he  contrives,  out  of  business  hours, 
>  gather  around  his  hearthstone  friends  and 
indred  that  he  loves  with  the  wholesome 
ffection  of  a  man  of  sound,  true  heart.  Yet 
)  ow  well  Mr.  Mason's  make-up  expressed  the 

1  haracter  of  "a  man  who  hadn't  lived  by  the 
',  ighest  light  he  knew." 

I  He  made  Jack  Brookfield  likable,  even  lov- 
ble — a  man  of  chivalrous  nature,  a  natural 
lield  and  protector  to  the  womanly  in 
omen   and  the   weak   in  men.      A   man,   like 

!  lany  other  men,  made  for  the  good  and 
:able  things  of  life,  but  wandering  afield  for 

'  ick  of  the  safe  anchor  of  home  affections, 
et  to  this  man  of  knightly  soul  Mr.   Mason 


gives,  quite  truly  and  logically,  the  quick, 
curt,  humorous  utterance,  the  clear,  unblurred 
understanding,  and  the  world-stained  counte- 
nance of  one  who  has  lived  hard. 

The  scene  in  the  second  act,  beginning  so 
quietly  with  the  two  old  men  playing  chess  in 
Justice  Prentice's  room,  which,  in  its  sober 
good  taste,  offers  the  inevitable  contrast  that 
a  gentleman's  room  should  to  the  living-room 
in  a  gambler's  house,  is  but  a  prelude,  per- 
haps, to  the  highly  emotional  scene  which 
follows.  But  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  scenes 
in  the  play,  affording  us,  as  it  does,  a  more 
intimate  view  of  the  Justice,  the  dear  old 
fellow  in  the  shelter  of  whose  sweetness, 
whose  gentle  courtliness,  whose  uprightness, 
no  happy  woman  has  ever  rested.  The 
Justice,  in  the  winter  of  his  days,  is  alone 
with  his  memories,  which  twine  around  an 
ivory-backed  miniature  of  a  lovely  girl.  Like 
Jack  Brookfield,  he  has  the  inconvenient  trait 
of  loving  but  once.  So  he  plays  chess  with 
his  friends,  pressing  upon  them  with  courtly 
grace  a  social  glass  of,  we  feel  sure,  some 
old-fashioned  brew,  and  enjoys  his  favorite 
books,  from  one  of  which  he  reads  a  passage 
to  Justice  Henderson,  a  man  of  matter-of-fact 
mind,  who  listens  polite,  but  uncomprehend- 
ing. The  contrast  between  the  two  men,  the 
goodness  of  both,  but  the  fine  fibre  of  the 
one  as  shown  against  the  prosaic,  strictly 
literal  nature  of  the  other's  mind,  is  deli- 
cately indicated.  And  we  recognize,  too, 
how  the  man  of  finer  mold  is  so  often  forced 
to  go  solitary  through  the  world,  enjoying  his 
pleasures  alone. 

Harry  Leighton  gave  a  well-executed 
sketch  of  this  striking  portrait  of  a  fine  old 
gentleman,  and  rose  to  the  occasion  in  that 
scene  when  the  Justice,  with  the  high  au- 
thority of  absolute  integrity,  refuses  to  the 
daughter  of  the  girl  he  had  loved  in  his  long- 
past  youth  to  abate  one  jot  of  the  reserve 
and  inaccessibility  which  should  hedge  about 
the  decisions  ,of  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  scene  was  highly  charged  with  emotion 
of  a  pure  and  elevating  character,  and  both 
Mr.  Leighton  and  Miss  Grace  Reals  were 
able  to  contribute  strongly  to  the  response  in 
the  audience  aimed  at  tjy  the  dramatist,  al- 
though it  is  conceivable  of  there  being  a  still 
finer  and  more  rarefied  manner  of  playing  it 
which  should  make  the  appeal  more  search- 
ing. Miss  Reals  rose  to  the  several  occa- 
sions in  which  she  was  called  upon  to  ex- 
press emotions  of  the  keenest  material 
anguish,  although  in  the  lighter  scenes  her 
acting,   as  acting,  was   more  patent. 

Clinton  Preston's  Clay  Whipple  shows 
study.  The  actor,  with  his  restlessness,  his 
strained  attitude,  his  rapid  utterance,  and  the 
slightly  hysterical  tone  in  his  voice  suggested 
that  strain  of  exaggerated  nervousness  in 
the  youth's  composition  which  led  to  the 
catastrophe. 

Harry  West's  Frank  Hardmuth,  while  not 
devoid  of  good  points,  is  too  explosive,  too 
highly  stressed.  But  W.  E.  Butterfield's 
Colonel  Bayley  is  a  very  pretty  piece  of  work. 
Colonel  Bayley  is  merely  one  of  the  social 
figures  that  come  and  go  in  Jack's  interior, 
but  Mr.  Butterfield  makes  a  typical  figure  of 
the  old  Southerner.  His  Southern  accent  is 
just  right — not  too  insistent — and  his  play  of 
feature    admirably    suitable. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  company  is  good, 
and  the  performance  generally  first-class, 
without  raising  to  unusual  heights  of  excel- 
lence, except  in  the  case  of  John  Mason,  who 
is  fitted  with  a  role  so  suited  to  him  in  every 
way  that  he  has  cause  to  be  profoundly  grate- 
ful to  Providence  and  Augustus  Thomas. 
Compare  this,  for  instance,  to  that  dreadfully 
wooden  role  of  the  French  deputy  in  "Leah 
Kleschna."  How  he  must  have  hated  it ! 
Any  man  who  can  exercise  Mr.  Mason's  flexi- 
bility of  vocal  expression  could  not  ■  help  but 
hate  it. 


An  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  tour  of 
the  Imperial  Russian  Ballet  from  the  Royal 
Opera  Houses  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow 
may  be  obtained  from  the  statement  of 
Count  Centaninni  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  that  the  entire  scenic  equipment  from 
the  "Theatre  du  Chatelet"  of  Paris  and 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  will 
be  sent  along  with  the  company,  which  is 
headed  by  Anna  Pavlowa  and  Michael  Mord- 
kin,  besides  which  a  symphony  orchestra  of 
forty  of  the  Metropolitan's  best  players  will 
accompany  the  tour.  .  There  will  be  ten  prin- 
cipal and  twenty-four  secondary  dancers,  and 
among  the  works  to  be  given  are  "Cop- 
pelia"  and  "The  Arabian  Nights."  The 
dancers  will  be  seen  here  during  the  winter 
season. 


Sir  John  Hare  is  to  appear  again  upon 
the  New  York  stage  in  the  spring,  negotia- 
tions having  been  completed.  He  will  be 
seen  in  "A  Pair  of  Spectacles,"  "A  Scrap  of 
Paper,"  "The  Gay  Lord  Quex,"  and  Barrie's 
"Little  Mary."  Nearly  ten  years  have 
elapsed  since  his  last  visit. 


No  French  chef  will  tolerate  a  substitute 
for  grape  wine  vinegar.  Ask  your  grocer  or 
family  wine  and  liquor  dealer  for  the  Italian- 
Swiss  Colony's  new  brand  (white).  It  is 
wholesome,  pure,  and  has  a  rich  flavor. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

"Three  Twins,"  which  comes  to  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  on  Monday,  October  17.  with 
Victor  Morley  and  Bessie  Cli  fford  in  the 
leading  roles,  is  essentially  a  laugh  pro- 
moter, and  yet  that  is  far  from  the  best  part 
of  it,  for  the  novelty  staging,  and  the  songs 
are  splendid.  The  "Cuddle  Up  a  Little 
Closer,"  with  its  seven  ages  of  cuddling,  is 
a  pathetic  stage  picture.  The  "Varna  Yama" 
song,  which  created  a  sensation  in  New  York 
at  the  Herald  Square  Theatre,  is  another  one 
of  the  many  song  hits ;  in  fact,  there  are 
many  good  things  in  "Three  Twins.''  Of  the 
novel  effects  the  most  important  are  the 
dancing  Yama  Yama  chairs,  the  faceograph, 
and  the  gigantic  electric  aerial  swing.  This 
swing  is  the  largest  electrical  effect  ever 
staged  and  is  illuminated  with  two  thousand 
electric  lights,  revolving  at  a  rapid  rate  with 
six  show  girls  in  the  baskets  singing.  Be- 
side Mr.  Morley  and  Miss  Clifford,  the  com- 
pany includes  Ida  Poetz,  W.  H.  Woodside, 
Florenz  Kolb,  Frank  Smith,  Eddie  Bowers, 
and  a  chorus  of  sixty  people.  Matinees  will 
be  given  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  The 
Wednesday  matinees  will  have  a  popular 
scale  of  prices — $1,   50c,  and  25c. 


Viola  Allen  in  "The  White  Sister"  opens 
an  engagement  of  two  weeks  at  the  Savoy 
Theatre  next  Monday  night.  It  is  some  time 
since  the  star  has  been  in  San  Francisco,  and 
her  welcome  will  be  a  hearty  one.  "The 
White  Sister"  is  a  dramatization  of  F. 
Marion  Crawford's  powerful  story,  and  in  it 
Miss  Allen  won  a  triumph  with  the  first 
presentation  which  has  continued.  Her  role 
is  one  which  gives  full  scope  for  her  powers, 
and  the  display  of  the  technic  of  which  she 
is  a  master.  Miss  Allen  is  accompanied  by 
James  O'Neill,  the  sterling  actor,  and  a  great 
supporting  company,  including  Minna  Gale 
and  Henry  Stanford.  The  scenic  investiture 
of  the  play  will  sustain  the  high  standard  of 
the  Liebler  productions.  Matinees  Thursday 
and  Saturday.     No  Sunday  performances. 


The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  will  be 
headed  by  La  Tortajada,  the  famous  Spanish 
beauty  and  celebrated  dancing  dramatic  star. 
In  the  chief  capitals  of  Europe  hers  is  a 
name  to  conjure  with,  and  her  engagement 
for  a  very  limited  tour  over  the  Orpheum 
Circuit  is  of  importance.  For  her  American 
tour  Tortajada  has  selected  a  protean  ope- 
retta which  was  one  of  her  greatest  Parisian 
triumphs,  called  "Adventure  of  a  Toreador," 
in  which  she  plays  the  entire  cast  of  four 
parts  and  introduces  the  Spanish  dance.  John 
P.  Wade,  a  well-known  character  actor,  will 
present  next  week  a  one-act  Southern  play 
called  "Marse  Shelby's  Chicken  Dinner,"  with 
a  company  of  three.  The  story  illustrates  the 
pride  of  a  Southern  gentleman  who  is  over- 
taken by  poverty  and  the  devotion  of  his 
ancient  negro  servant,  who  clings  to  him  in 
his  dire  distress.  Mr.  Wade  as  Jefferson 
Jackson  Monroe  has  a  splendid  role.  Paul 
Quinn  and  Joe  Mitchell  will  appear  in  their 
diverting  skit,  "The  Land  Agent,"  which  will 
particularly  appeal  to  those  who  have  ever 
dabbled  in  real  estate.  The  idea  of  "The 
Land  Agent"  was  suggested  by  a  recent  land 
scandal  near  New  York,  where  lots  were 
sold  from  an  attractive  map  chart,  but  when 
the  purchasers  went  to  look  at  their  property 
they  found  it  covered  with  water  during  high 
tide.  The  Flying  Martins,  who  are  known 
wherever  a  circus  or  hippodrome  exists,  as 
they  have  been  the  premier  double-trapeze 
performers  of  the  circus  ring  for  several 
years,  will  prove  a  thrilling  incident  of  the 
new  pogramme.  Their  offering  is  both  dar- 
ing and  graceful.  Next  week  will  be  the  last 
of  Meyers,  Warren,  and  Lyon,  the  Six  Ab- 
dallahs,  the  Joseph  Adelmann  Family,  and 
Hal  Stephens  in  his  impersonations  of  famous 
actors.  

Henry  Miller,  with  his  excellent  company, 
is  nearing  the  close  of  his  successful  en- 
gagement at  the  Columbia  Theatre  in  "Her 
Husband's   Wife"   and  "Frederic   Le   Maitre." 


John  Mason  and  the  excellent  company  in 
his  support  in  "The  Witching  Hour"  are 
filling  the  Savoy  Theatre  nightly.  The  en- 
gagement is  for  one  week  only.  The  play 
and   company   are   reviewed   elsewhere. 


Lillian  Russell,  "The  Dollar  Princess." 
"Polly  of  the  Circus,"  "The  Fortune  Hunter," 
and  Blanche  Walsh  are  among  the  attrac- 
tions booked  for  the  Columbia  Theatre  in  the 
near  future.  

Vera  Michelena  and  Philip  Branson  are  in 
the  cast  of  "The  Girl  in  the  Train."  a  mu- 
sical comedy  adapted  from  the  French,  which 
was  produced  last  week  at  the  Globe  Theatre 
in  New  York. 

-» *•» 

Year  after  year  an  old  farmer  had  listened 
in  grim  silence  to  the  trains  thundering  by 
his  land.  Finally,  one  day.  his  patience  at 
an  end,  he  dropped  his  plow  and  shook  his 
fist  at  the  passing  express.  "Ye  can  puff  an' 
blow  all  ye  like,  gol  dura  ye,"  he  cried,  "but 
I'm  goin'  tu  ride  ye  Saturday!" 


Crocker  Safe   Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco 


The  Acme  of  Protection 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St  French  Bank  Bldg. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


SCOTTI 

and 

De     Pas  qu  ali 

of  Metropolitan 

Opera  House 

This  Sunday  aft.  Od.  16 

COLUMBIA 
NaETWsdayCTe,Oct20 

N0YEITY 
Next  Sunday  aft,  Oct  23      - 
COLUMBIA 
Seats  $2,00.  S1.50,  S1.00,  at  Sherman.  Clay  &  Co.'s. 

Next  Friday  aft.— YE  LIBERTY— Oakland 

Baldwin  Piano  nsed 
Comine— GADSKI 


N 


FW   ORPHFUM     O'FARRELL  ST. 
LIT    VIU  11LU1I1     B^^,  Sudaim  ^  p<mJ 

Safest  and  most  magnificent  theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

LA  TORTAJADA.  the  Famous  Spanish 
Beauty  and  Celebrated  Dancing  Dramatic  Star, 
presenting  "ADVENTURE  OF  A  TOREA- 
DOR"; JOHN  P.  WADE  and  Company,  in 
"Marse  Shelby's  Chicken  Dinner";  QUINN 
and  MITCHELL:  THE  FLYING  MARTINS; 
MEYERS,  WARREN  and  LYON;  THE  SIX 
ABDALLAHS;  JOSEPH  ADELMANN  FAM- 
ILY"; New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures;  Last 
Week,  HAL  STEPHENS  and  Company,  in 
"Famous    Scenes    from    Famous    Plays." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),  10c,  25c,  50c.  Phones — Douglas  70, 
Home'C   1570. 


fOLUMBIA  THEATRE  t&gSSJt 

^^^  The  Leading  Playhouse 

Phones:  Franklin  150        Home  C5783 

Two    Weeks — Beginning    Monday,    October    17 

Matinees  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 

Wed.  mat.  at  popular  prices,   $1,   50c,  25c 
Jos.  M.  Gaites  will  offer 

THREE  TWINS 

The    Smartest    of    All    Musical    Comedies. 

With    Victor    Morley    and    Bessie    Clifford. 

A    SUPERB    PRODUCTION 


McALUSTER,  nr.  Market 

Phones:  Market  130 

Home  J2822 


This     Sunday     evening — Last    time    of    JOHN 

MASON   in   "The   Witching  Hour" 

Starting    Monday.    Oct.     17 — For    Two    Weeks 

No    Performance    Sunday 

VIOLA    ALLEN 

Accompanied  by  James   O'Neill,    Minna  Gale, 

Henry   Stanford  and  other  eminent  artists,   in 

"THE  WHITE   SISTER" 

By    F.    Marion    Crawford 

Night  and  Sat.  mat.  prices,  50c  to  $2.  "Pop" 

mat.   Thurs.,  25c  to  $1.      Seats  at  the  Theatre 

and    Emporium. 

Next — Clyde    Fitch's    last   play,    "The    City." 


GARRICK  THEATRE 
ELLIS  STREET  at  Fillmore 

Beginning  Next   Monday   Night 

Sez'enth    and  Last    U'cck 

BEVANI  GRAND  OPERA  COMPANY 

Monday  evening,  benefit  for  Call's  relief 
fund  in  aid  of  Mount  St.  Joseph's  Orphanage, 
"Love  Tales  of  Hoffman";  Tuesday  evening, 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and  "I  Pagliacci"; 
Wednesday  evening,  "La  Traviata";  Thurs- 
day evening,  "Martha";  Friday  evening,  "Lu- 
cia"; Saturday  matinee,  "Rigoletto";  Saturday 
night.  "Alda";  Sunday  matinee,  "II  Tr  va- 
tore":  Sunday  night,  Monster  Farewell  Pro- 
gramme. 

Reserved  seats.   25c,  50c,   75c,  $1. 
man,  Clay  St  Co.'s,  Sutter  and  Kearny 
Box-office  tomorrow  at  Garrick. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


Consternation  will  reign  among  the  Four 
Hundred  in  New  York  when  they  learn  how 
a  lady  of  title  ridicules  that  phrase  of  "Smart 
Set"  in  which  they  take  so  much  pride.  The 
satirist  is  Lad>^  Dorothy  Xevill,  whose  pro- 
longed experience  of  society  under  five  sov- 
ereigns enables  her  to  speak  with  authority. 
She  says: 

"The  adjective  'smart,'  which  has  now 
come  into  such  extended  use.  was  not  in 
former  days,  I  think,  much  heard  outside  the 
servants'  hall.  I  can  not  imagine  what  the 
great  ladies  of  other  days  would  have  thought 
and  said  had  some  one  been  introduced  to 
them,  and,  on  making  inquiry,  been  told  'she 
is  quite  smart.'  According  to  their  old  world 
ideas,  such  an  expression  would  rather  con- 
vey the  idea  of  some  kitchen  maid  dressed  up 
in  her  Sunday  best — they  would  certainly  not 
have  regarded  it  as  a  flattering  description  of 
a  lady  or  a  gentleman.  The  exact  qualifica- 
tions for  admission  into  the  'smart  sef  (to 
which  birth  and  talents  are  certainly  no  pass- 
port) would  appear  to  be  rather  obscure. 
Wealth  judiciously  applied  would  seem  to  be 
the  most  necessary  qualification  to  insure  the 
possessor's  entry  into  a  circle  which  is  noth- 
ing if  not  extravagant.  It  should,  however, 
be  added  that  on  the  whole  these  people  do 
little  harm,  for  their  amusements  are  gen- 
erally more  silly  than  vicious,  and  their  life, 
in  spite  of  the  obloquy  to  which  it  is  occa- 
sionally exposed,  is  probably  no  worse  than 
the  rest  of  the  world's.  Card-playing,  dining, 
and  chatter,  varied  by  practical  jokes — or 
what  pass  for  jokes — are,  after  all,  not 
crimes.  Conversation  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  term  the  'smart  set*  neither  likes  nor  un- 
derstands, though  not  a  few  of  its  members 
are  very  apt  and  quick  at  their  own  kind  of 
personal  banter  and  somewhat  vapid  repar- 
tee." 


More  than  twenty  years  have  passed  since 
the  veteran  English  statesman,  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain, came  to  America  for  his  second 
wife  and  established  an  Anglo-American  mat- 
rimonial alliance  which  has  been  free  from 
all  reproach.  The  spirit  in  which  he  went 
about  his  wooing  is  tersely  put  in  a  letter 
just  published,  written  to  a  lady  who  op- 
posed his  choice  on  general  principles.  "I 
am  going* to  America,"  he  wrote,  "to  marry 
Miss  Endicott,  one  of  those  American  girls 
whose  importation  into  this  country  you  once 
deprecated  so  strongly  in  my  hearing.  You 
said,  'I  like  the  Americans  very  well,  but 
there  are  two  things  I  wish  they  would  keep 
to  themselves :  their  girls  and  their  tinned 
lobster.'  I  am  ready  to  give  up  the  lobster, 
so  you  must  be  prepared  to  like  the  girl." 
In  view  of  her  splendid  record  as  an  ideal 
wife,  Mrs.  Chamberlain  has  no  doubt  long 
since  been  excepted  from  that  category  which 
she  ought  to  have  shared  with  canned  goods. 


When  George  Ticknor  was  in  England 
more  than  seventy  years  ago  he  was  often 
amazed  at  the  length  of  time  spent  over  the 
two  formal  meals  of  the  day,  breakfast  and 
dinner.  It  was  nothing  unusual  for  the  for- 
mer to  last  for  a  couple  of  hours,  while  a 
dinner  might  start  at  eight-thirty  and  be  pro- 
tracted till  midnight !  And  the  courses  were 
as  many  and  substantial  as  the  meals  were 
lengthy.  But  times  have  changed.  With  re- 
gard to  dinners  recent  years  have  witnessed, 
says  a  qualified  observer,  considerable  altera- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  dishes.  Formerly 
a  constant  subject  of  complaint  with  regard 
to  dinner  parties  was"  that  there  were  too 
many  courses,  but  if  things  go  on  as  they 
have  been  going  of  late,  guests  will  soon  be- 
gin to  complain  that  they  have  had  no  dinner 
at  all,  the  fashionable  modern  tendency  being 
to  give  a  very  light  entree  in  place  of  the 
joint,  which  now  seldom  figures  on  a  menu. 
This  and  another  entree,  soup,  a  little  fish, 
and  a  very  light  sweet  seem  to  be  considered 
sufficient  dinner  for  even  a  large  party;  and 
those  guests  who  do  not  care  for  the  entrees 
get  practically  no  dinner  at  all.  In  addition 
to  this,  everything  is  served  at  such  light- 
ning speed  that  it  is  as  much  as  one  can  do 
to  swallow  the  few  mouthfuls  called  dinner 
before  one's  plate  is  snatched  away. 


Nor  does  that  exhaust  the  tale  of  woe.  In 
keeping  with  the  scrappy  dinner,  the  drink- 
ables are  being  overhauled.  Time  was  when 
no  dinner-table  was  complete  without  its 
sherry,  its  claret,  its  champagne,  and  its  port. 
And  they  were  well  plied,  those  bottles.  Ar- 
thur Pendennis  and  the  amorous  curate  were 
not  the  only  diners  who  said  "We'll  have  an- 
other bottle,  old  boy,  by  Jove,  we  will."  Had 
they  not  the  illustrious  example  of  Sheridan, 
who  drank  five  bottles  at.Brookes's,  besides  a 
bottle  of  Maraschino  ?  Whisky  helped  to  ob- 
literate those  fine  "three-bottle"  days,  but 
now  a  still  deeper  depth  of  degeneracy  has 
1  een  reached.  The  tipple  of  the  hour  is  bar- 
ley  water!      Not   merely    for    old    fellows    in 

nartyrdom    to   gout   and   indigestion,    but    for 

he  young  "bloods"   of  society. 


Jean  Paul's  gospel  that  the  wagging  of 
women's  tongues  served  a  good  purpose  in 
keeping  the  air  in  circulation  is  lost  upon  the 


burgomaster  of  Hattersheira,  a  thriving  town 
in  Hesse.  So  persistent  an  epidemic  of 
prosecutions  for  libel  and  slander  has 
ravaged  the  town  that  its  municipal  father 
has  issued  a  proclamation  designed  to  check 
the  garrulousness  of  the  feminine  population. 

While  the  men  folk  are  hard  at  work,  says 
this  document,  the  women  fritter  away  their 
time  in  gossip  and  quarreling.  The  training 
of  the  children  is  neglected  and  the  house- 
hold suffers  from  their  lack  of  care.  When 
the  bread-winner  comes  home  at  night  the 
day's  events  are  untruthfully  narrated  to  him. 
Then  he  must  betake  himself  as  the  protector 
of  his  angry  wife  to  the  police,  to  a  solicitor, 
or  to  an  arbitration  court  Such  is  the  family 
life  of  many  who  seek  vainly  for  domestic 
happiness.  All  teachings  that  woman  should 
busy  herself  at  her  own  fireside,  drive  scan- 
dal-mongers out  of  her  house,  and  provide  a 
comfortable  home  for  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren are  lost  on  such  persons. 

But  what  can  even  a  burgomaster  do  ? 
Victims  of  domestic  turmoil  will  scan  with 
anxious  curiosity  the  climax  of  this  municipal 
ukase,  only,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  be  some- 
what disappointed  at  the  remedy  suggested. 
It  is  to  the  mild  effect  that  henceforth  poor 
relief  will  be  given  only  in  exceptional  cases 
to  people  who  involve  themselves  in  scandal 
prosecutions,  and  that  the  police  have  been 
instructed  to  compile  a  list  of  quarrelsome 
persons  for  the  special  information  of  land- 
lords and  tenants.  This  seems  tame  for  the 
land  of  the  mailed  fist  and  is  hardly  likely 
to  be  a  successful  remedy  in  the  home  of  the 
big  stick.  If  the  burgomaster  had  given  or- 
ders for  the  making  of  a  set  of  ducking- 
stools  and  scolds' -bridles  he  would  have  been 
hailed  as  the  benefactor  of  his  age. 


Plagiarists  have  a  new  excuse.  When  con- 
victed of  conveying  the  ideas  of  others,  they 
should  take  refuge  in  a  pork  pie.  This  may 
seem  occult  until  the  case  of  the  town  of 
Leicester  in  England  is  explained.  That 
thriving  community  has  been  indulging  in 
what  has  been  called  a  "homecoming"  cele- 
bration, the  suggestion  of  which  is  attributed 
to  a  pork  pie.  It  appears  that  a  citizen  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  sending  one  of  those  de- 
lectable eatables  to  "an  old  Leicester  man  in 
Milwaukee,  Illinois,"  who,  to  the  accompani- 
ment no  doubt  of  copious  draughts  of  "the 
beer  that  made,"  etc.,  devoured  the  savory 
relish  with  great  gusto.  And  as  he  devoured 
— so  the  pretty  legend  runs — memory  grew 
busy  with  the  past.  "Why  not,"  wrote  the 
pie-eater  to  the  pie-sender,  "send  out  to  all 
the  world  an  invitation  to  old  Leicester  boys 
to  meet  in  a  given  week  in  the  old  town  ?*' 
The  idea  meant  such  a  boom  for  pork  pies, 
that  it  was  acted  upon,  with  the  "home- 
coming" celebration  as  a  result.  This  is  all 
most  commendable,  but  why  drag  in  the  pork 
pie?  The  Milwaukee  man  must  have  learned 
something  about  "Old  Home  Weeks"  in  the 
land  of  his  adoption,  and  he  might  have 
credited  America  with  his  suggestion  instead 
of  charging  it  to  the  account  of  that  pork 
pie.  Anyhow,  the  pork  pie  is  a  toothsome 
morsel  which  fully  deserves  all  this  publicity. 
The  amazing  thing  is  that  it  has  never  been 
transplanted  to  American  soiL 


Sand  has  usually  been  thought  to  have  a 
limit  to  its  usefulness.  As  a  substitute  for 
a  clock  or  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  it  is  some- 
what obsolete,  but  it  yet  has  its  place  in  sand- 
blast cutting,  provides  a  snug  home  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  eels,  holds  heat  for  chemical 
operations,  and  is  indispensable  in  the  manu- 
facture of  that  polishing  paper  which  bears 
its  name.  That  seems  to  exhaust  the  list. 
Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake.  A  new 
and  wholly  unique  use  for  comminuted  rock 
has  been  discovered  by  a  Spanish  lady,  who 
recorded  her  find  in  her  will  in  these  terms : 
As  to  my  sisters,  nieces,  nephew,  brother- 
in-law,  and  cousin,  nothing,  nothing  shall 
come  to  them  from  me  but  a  bag  of  sand  to 
rub  themselves  with.  None  deserves  even 
a  good-bye.  I  do  not  recognize  a  single  one 
of  them.  It  is  useless  even  to  communicate 
my  death  to  them :  they  have  too  much 
abused  and  lied  against  me."  Compilers  of 
dictionaries  and  encyclopaedias  will  please 
note  this  addition  to  the  usefulness  of   sand. 


As  the  matrimonial  advertisement  flourishes 
exceedingly  in  American  newspapers,  to  the 
shameful  profit  of  those  newspapers  and  the 
fleecing  of  many  silly  dupes,  a  warning  from 
Italy  as  to  how  they  lead  to  the  defrauding 
of  victims  may  put  a  few  on  their  guard. 
Having  exhausted  various  other  devices  for 
obtaining  money  he  had  not  earned,  an  in- 
genious Sicilian  named  Marullo  turned  his 
attention  to  the  matrimonial  advertisements 
which  appear  in  most  Italian  newspapers,  en- 
tering into  correspondence  with  forty  or  fifty 
ladies  of  various  nationalities,  to  whom  he 
represented  himself  as  answering  all  the  re- 
quirements which  they  desired  in  a  husband. 
When  he  had  thus  become  rather  numerously 
engaged  he  borrowed  a  little  money  and 
started  on  a  tour  of  Italy,  Germany,  and 
France,  in  order  to  visit  his  various  fiancees 
and  arrange  the  details  of  their  marriage. 
Needless  to  say  that  from  each  fiancee  he 
carried    away    something,    either    in    valuable 


presents,  or  money  to  invest,  or  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  their  future  home.  He  then  re- 
turned to  his  native  Sicily,  leaving  the  brides- 
elect  to  prepare  their  trousseaux  ;  but  shortly 
afterwards  they  were  one  and  all  plunged  into 
the  depths  of  woe  by  receiving  a  printed 
notice,  purporting  to  be  from  the  father  of 
their  fiance,  announcing  the  sad  news  of  the 
sudden  death  of  his  son,  who  was  thus  un- 
fortunately prevented  from  fulfilling  his  mat- 
rimonial engagement. 


Eggs  for  the  asking!  That  doesn't  har- 
monize with  the  clamant  cry  of  the  higher 
cost  of  living.  It's  a  fact,  anyway.  No  less 
a  person  than  the  American  vice-consul  at 
Capetown  vouches  for  the  validity  of  the 
assertion.  It  is  true  they  are  different  eggs 
— that  is,  they  are  not  the  hen  variety.  At 
least  not  the  barnyard  hen  as  known  in  these 
regions.  Yet  they  are  hen's  eggs,  for  who 
ever  knew  of  cock's  eggs.  Perhaps  the  clear- 
est way  to  put  it  is  they  are  different  hen's 
eggs.  Eggs  are  confusing  in  any  event.  For 
they  are  so  much  alike ;  that's  the  trouble. 
It  was  all  very  well  for  that  ancient  of  Del- 
phos  to  claim  that  he  could  distinguish  be- 
tween eggs,  and,  having  many  hens,  could  tell 
which  laid  which.  He  lived  before  the  days 
of  Missouri  and  "show  me."  At  all  events, 
what  would  become  of  our  mental  outfit  if  we 
were  to  be  robbed  of  the  egg  as  our  choicest 
example  of  things  which  are  the  same? 

But  eggs  for  the  asking  is  the  point.  The 
vice-consul  at  Capetown  announces  that  any 
merchant  of  the  United  States  can  have  a 
small  shipment  of  eggs  for  paying  trans- 
portation. Perhaps  it's  time  to  add  that  they 
are  penguin  eggs,  which  a  Capetown  con- 
tractor is  anxious  to  introduce  to  the  Ameri- 
can palate.  Some  epicures  vote  them  a  great 
delicac}',  and  no  doubt  they  have  a  great 
future  on  the  menus  of  "smart"  cafes.  The 
vice-consul  is  candid  as  to  their  merits;  he 
says  their  yolk  has  a  "fishy"  taste  which  needs 
"disguising"  in  the  cooking.  This  is  truthful, 
but  hardly  necessary-  Civilization  has  accus- 
tomed the  palate  to  an  ancient  if  not  a  fish- 
like taste  in  eggs  long  ere  this,  and  a  slightly 
different  twang  would  be  a  furious  novelty. 


No  matter  how  passionately  mere  man  may 
long  for  more  color  in  his  clothes  every  effort 
to  effect  a  revolution  has  failed  thus  far. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  any  different  this  winter. 
The  decree  has  gone  forth  once  more  that 
sombre  hues  are  to  prevail  among  well-dressed 
men.  The  only  hope  for  the  color-scheme 
male  lies  in  his  handkerchief.  Even  the  reign 
of  the  resplendent  sock  is  over.  Brown  is 
to  be  the  chief  color  in  clothes;  dress  waist- 
coats remain  set  at  white  pique  or  black  vel- 
vet; hats  are  to  be  as  they  were;  tie-pins,  if 
worn  at  all,  must  be  "simple  and  expensive" ; 
ties  themselves  are  to  be  limited  to  black, 
black  and  white  stripes,  or  dark  blue  with  a 
large  white  spot  But  there  is  one  ray  of 
hope.  "Pyjamas  must  be  white  silk,  with 
violet  braid  fastenings."  And  a  violet  silk 
dressing-gown  will  be  quite  the  thing. 


Discussing  the  problems  of  married  life, 
William  G.  Gordon  makes  a  plea  for  more 
courtship  after  marriage.  There  are  some 
men,  he. says,  who  seem  to  consider  that  their 
marriage  certificate  is  a  sort  of  fully  paid-up 
policy  on  marital  happiness.  They  act  as  if 
the  courtship  days  were  those  of  paying  pre- 
miums of  compliment,  cheerfulness,  courtesy, 
consideration,  and  chivalry,  and  that  mar- 
riage makes  unnecessary  all  further  assess- 
ments of  lover-like  attention.  They  may  some 
time  awaken  to  the  realization  that  the  only 
way  to  get  an  absolutely  guaranteed  insurance 
on    matrimony    is — to    keep    paying    the    pre- 


miums. Countless  first-class  marriage  poll- 1 
cies  have  lapsed  just  because  of  these  im 
prudently  suspended  payments.  Courtship  aftei 
marriage  is  a  kind  of  matrimonial  thenna 
stat ;  it  automatically  keeps  the  home  atmos- 
phere at  the  proper  temperature.  When  the  | 
heat  of  a  fervid  discussion  threatens  to  score! 
the  respect  of  the  two  for  each  other  anc 
hot  words  of  blame  and  protest  make  evei 
asbestos  in  the  room  conscious  of  warmth 
when  the  cold,  cutting  air  of  a  sneer  or  ; 
biting  sarcasm  makes  it  seem  that  some  oni 
must  have  left  an  iceberg  on  the  doorstep,  th* 
courtship  wisdom  comes  to  the  rescue  wit! 
that  fine  instinctive  tact  of  the  heart. 


One    of    the    most    unique    dining    clubs    ir 
London  is   that  known   as  the  Sette  of   Ode 
Volumes,    which    was    founded    in    1878    anc 
meets  once   a  month   from   October  to  June 
It   consists   of  twenty-one  volumes,   or  mem  | 
bers,    that  being   the   number   of   the  volume! 
of    the    Variorium    Shakespeare    published    ir 
1821.      There    are    also     twenty-one     supple-  I 
mentary  members,  who  succeed  to  full  mem 
bership  as  vacancies  occur.     The  twenty-ont  I 
rules  of  the  club  include  the  following: 

Any  Odd  Volume  losing  his  temper  am 
failing  to  recover  it  shall  be  fined  by  th« 
president  the  sum  of  five  shillings. 

Discussions  about  anthropology,  religion 
and  politics  shall  be  put  down  by  the  presi- 
dent. 

Any  Odd  Volume  giving  to  another  Od< 
Volume  unasked  advice  shall  be  fined  by  tht 
president. 

No  Odd  Volume  shall  talk  unasked  on  an) 
subject   he   understands. 

No  Odd  Volume's  speech  shall  last  longei 
than  three  minutes  ;  if,  however,  the  inspire* 
Odd  Volume  has  any  more  to  say  he  maj 
proceed  until  his  voice  is  drowned  in  the 
general  applause. 

Volumes    have    to    address    each    other 
"Your  Oddship." 


A  monument  in  commemoration  of  the 
heroic  charge  of  the  French  cavalry  on  Sep 
tember  1,  1870,  at  Sedan,  has  been  unveile 
at  Floing.  Floing  is  two  kilometers  from  Se 
dan,  and  it  was  there  that  the  opening  cere 
mony  was  held,  after  a  banquet  had  beet 
served  under  a  tent  in  full  view  of  the  monu 
ment  The  monument,  the  work  of  the  sculp 
tor,  Guillaume,  consists  of  "a  colossal  statu 
symbolizing  France  giving  the  military  salute 
while  she  lowers  towards  recumbent  figun 
at  her  feet  the  flag  for  which  they  shed  theit 
blood.  A  haut  relief  of  Poitou  stone  repre 
sents  the  famous  cavalry  charge,  which  pro 
voked  the  historic  eulogy  of  King  William  ; 
he  witnessed  the  heroism  of  the  French  sol 
diers:  "Ah.  les  braves  gens!"  The  structurt 
more  than  thirty  feet  in  height  is  described  a 
being  singularly  impressive.  Many  survivor: 
of  the  war  crossed  the  frontier  from  Alsace 
and  from  Lorraine  to  attend  the  ceremony. 


A  recent  death  has  again  drawn  attentioi 
to  the  peculiar  spelling  of  the  names  o 
ffarington,  ffrench,  and  others  written  witl 
the  small  "ff."  In  the  old  days  legal  scribe 
always  represented  the  capital  F  by  two  ft 
and  this  custom  lasted  among  engrossini 
clerks  and  attorneys  until  about  seventy  year 
ago.  People  seeing  their  names  spelled  in  th< 
old  deeds  in  this  way  imagined  that  they  hac 
discovered  the  true  and  ancient  method  o 
writing  their  name. 


"Every  time  the  automobile  breaks  dowi 
I  notice  you  examining  your  State  license.' 
"I  do  that  for  encouragement  The  license 
says  I'm  competent  to  operate  the  machine.1 
— Houston  Chronicle. 


SPECIAL  SALE 

CARPETS,  RUGS,  LINOLEUMS 

FOR  TWO  WEEKS  ONLY 

150  Patterns  in  Carpets,  embracing  Oriental,  Chintz  and  Self-Tone  Designs  in  various  colorings 

Best  Wilton  Velvets ]    From  «B  J  .25 

Best  Axminster i  ' 

Best  Brussels .*»•■    *-.-. 

Regular  Price  $1.85  to  $2.00  J    $1.50  per  yd 

Extra  Axminster } 

Savonneries [■  $1  .OO 

Regular  Price  $1.35  to  $1.60   \ 
Velvets,  Regularly  $1.35,  Now  90/  ;  Tapestry  Brussels,  Now  75/ 

Best  English  Inlaid  Linoleum,  Regularly  $1.75     -     -     -     $1.35 
Best  American  Inlaid  Linoleum,  Regularly  $1.50       -     -        1.10 

In  Tile,  Mosaic,  and  Hardwood  Effects 

DOMESTIC   RUGS 

500  small  and  300  room-size  up  to  I  l:3i  15 — At  Great  Reductions 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

216-228  SUTTER  STREET 


October  15,  1910. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  member  of  an  eminent  St.  Louis  law 
firm  went  to  Chicago  to  consult  a  client. 
When  he  arrived  he  found  that  he  had  un- 
accountably forgotten  the  client's  name.  He 
telegraphed  his  partner,  '"What  is  our  client's 
name?"  The  answer  read,  "Brown,  Walter 
BE.     Yours  is  Allen,  William  B." 


Chief  Kohler  of  the  Cleveland  police  has 
a  detective  who,  if  reports  are  true,  works 
by  investigation  rather  than  by  deduction. 
It  is  said  that  this  sleuth,  examining  a  jew- 
eler's window  that  had  been  broken,  muttered 
sagely :  "Umph  !  This  is  more  serious  than 
ft  thought.     It's  broke  on  both  sides." 


i  A  newly  elected  Western  senator  was 
pounding  his  desk  and  waving  his  arms  in  an 
impassioned  appeal  to  the  Senate.  "What  do 
you  think  of  him?"  whispered  Senator  Kean 
of  New  Jersey  to  the  impassive  Senator  Knox 
of  Pennsylvania.  "Oh,  he  can't  help  it," 
answered  Knox.  "It's  a  birthmark."  "A 
what?"  "A  birthmark,"  repeated  Knox.  "His 
mother  was  scared  by  a   windmill." 


Robert  Smith,  a  brother  of  Sydney  Smith, 
and  an  ex-advocate-general,  on  one  occasion 
(engaged  in  an  argument  with  a  physician 
over  the  relative  merits  of  their  respective 
professions.  "I  don't  say  that  all  lawyers  are 
crooks,"  said  the  doctor,  "but  you'll  have  to 
admit  that  your  profession  doesn't  make  an- 
gels of  men."  "No,"  retorted  Smith ;  "you 
doctors  certainly  have  the  best  of  us  there." 


|  A.  M.  Downes,  late  secretary  of  New 
York's  fire  department,  related  at  a  dinner  a 
fire  story.  "At  the  end  of  the  first  act  of  a 
drama,"  he  said,  "a  man  leaped  hurriedly 
to  his  feet.  'I  heard  an  alarm  of  fire,'  he 
paid.  'I  must  go  and  see  where  it  is.'  His 
wife,  whose  hearing  was  less  acute,  made  way 
for  him  in  silence,  and  he  disappeared.  'It 
wasn't  fire,'  he  said,  on  his  return.  'Nor 
water,  either,'  said  his  wife,  coldly." 


Simeon  Ford  was  discussing  the  ethics  of 
speech-making :  "It  was  a  long  and  tedious 
speech,  tjut  I  listened  attentively.  I  like  to 
have  people  to  listen  to  my  speeches,  you 
know,  and  turn  about  is  fair  play.  Well,  I'm 
glad  I  did  listen,  because  if  I  hadn't  I'd 
have  missed  one  of  the  best  windups  I  ever 
heard.  'And  now,'  said  the  speaker,  just  as 
we  were  all  ready  to  drop  off  to  sleep,  'as 
Lady  Godiva  remarked  when  she  was  return- 
ing from  her  ride,  "I  am  drawing  near  my 
clothes." ' " 


From  a  crowd  of  rah-rah  college  boys  cele- 
brating a  crew  victory  a  policeman  had  man- 
aged to  extract  two  prisoners.  "What  is  the 
charge  against  these  young  men?"  asked  the 
magistrate  before  whom  they  were  arraigned. 
"Disturbin'  the  peace,  yer  honor,"  said  the 
policeman.  "They  were  givin'  their  college 
yells  in  the  street  an'  makin*  trouble  gen- 
erally." "What  is  your  name?"  the  judge 
asked  one  of  the  prisoners.  "Ro-ro-robert 
Ro-ro-rollins,"  stuttered  the  youth.  "I  asked 
for  your  name,  sir — not  the  evidence." 


Postmaster-General  Hitchcock,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Europe,  said  he  would  at  once  re- 
sume the  organization  of  the  postoffice  sav- 
ings banks.  "This  work/'  he  added,  "must 
be  conducted  carefully  and  scientifically. 
You  can't  establish  postal  savings  banks  as 
the  cobbler  of  my  native  Amherst  repaired 
clocks.  A  visitor  to  the  cobbler's  shop  no- 
ticed one  day  a  barrel  half  full  of  tiny  brass 
cog-wheels.  'Why,'  he  said,  'what  are  all 
those  for  ?'  'Goodness  knows,'  answered  the 
cobbler,  with  a  careless  laugh,  T  get  about 
*  cupful  out  of  every  clock  I  mend.'" 


The  battle  was  going  against  him.  The 
commander-in-chief,  himself  ruler  of  the 
South  American  republic,  sent  an  aide  to  the 
rear,  ordering  General  Blanco  to  bring  up 
his  regiment  at  once.  Ten  minutes  passed ; 
but  it  didn't  come.  Twenty,  thirty,  an  hour — 
still  no  regiment.  The  aide  came  tearing  back 
hatless,  breathless.  "My  regiment !  My  regi- 
ment!  Where  is  it?  Where  is  it?"  shrieked 
the  commander.  "General,"  answered  the  ex- 
.cited  aide,  "Blanco  started  it  all  right,  but 
.  there  are  a  couple  of  drunken  Americans 
down  the  road  and  they  won't  let  it  go  by." 


At  a  London  dinner  recently  the  conversa- 
tion turned  to  the  various  methods  of  work- 
ing employed  by  literary  geniuses.  Among 
the  examples  cited  was  that  of  a  well-known 
poet,  who,  it  was  said,  was  wont  to  arouse 
his  wife  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  exclaim,  "Maria,  get  up  ;  I've  thought  of 
a  good  word !"  Whereupon  the  poet's  obe- 
dient helpmate  would  crawl  out  of  bed  and 
make  a  note  of  the  thought-of-word.  About 
an  hour  later,  like  as  not,  a  new  inspiration 
i  would  seize  the  bard,  whereupon  he  would 
[again  rouse  his  wife,  saying,  "Maria,  Maria, 
;  ;et  up !  I've  thought  of  a  better  word !" 
.The  company  in  general  listened  to  the  story 


with  admiration,  but  a  merry-eyed  American 
girl  remarked  :  "Well,  if  he'd  been  my  hus- 
band I  should  have  replied,  'Alpheus,  get  up 
yourself;  I've  thought  of  a  bad  word!'" 


Two  chorus  ladies  were  at  one  of  Victor 
Herbert's  concerts  on  complimentary  tickets. 
"My,"  exclaimed  one  of  them  with  a  glance 
at  her  programme,  "hasn't  Mr.  Herbert  a 
tremendous  repertory!"  "Well,  I  wouldn't 
exactly  say  that,"  replied  her  friend,  "but  he 
is  getting  pretty  fat." 


Some  time  ago  a  crowd  of  Bowery  sports 
went  over  to  Philadelphia  to  see  a  prize-fight. 
One  "wise  guy,"  who,  among  other  things,  is 
something  of  a  pickpocket,  was  so  sure  of 
the  result  that  he  was  willing  to  bet  on  it. 
"The  Kid's  goin'  t'  win.  It's  a  pipe,"  he  told 
a  friend.  The  friend  expressed  doubts. 
"Sure  he'll  win,"  the  pickpocket  persisted. 
"I'll  bet  you  a  gold  watch  he  wins."  Still 
the  friend  doubted.  "Why,"  exclaimed  the 
pickpocket,  "I'm  willin'  to  bet  you  a  good 
gold  watch  he  wins !  Y'  know  what  I'll  do  ? 
Come  through  the  train  with  me  now,  an'  y' 
can  pick  out  any  old  watch  y*  like." 


Nat  Goodwin  was  describing  a  Turkish 
bath  he  once  had  in  Mexico :  "My  rubber 
was  a  very  strong  man.  He  laid  me  on  a 
slab  and  kneaded  me  and  punched  me  and 
banged  me  in  a  most  emphatic  way.  When 
it  was  over  and  I  had  gotten  up,  he  came 
up  behind  me  before  my  sheet  was  adjusted, 
and  gave  me  three  resounding  slaps  on  the 
bare  back  with  the  palm  of  his  enormous 
hand.  'What  in  blazes  are  you  doing?*  I 
gasped,  staggering.  'No  offense,  sir,'  said  the 
man.  Tt  was  only  to  let  the  office  know  that 
I  was  ready  for  the  next  bather.  You  see, 
sir,  the  bell's  out  of  order  in  this  room.*" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


A  Modern  Version. 
Jack    Spratt    could    eat    no    fat, 

His  wife  could  eat  her  fill. 
She  had  a  bird's  wing  on  her  hat, 
And  Jack — he  had  the  biLL 

— New   York   Times. 


The  Awakening. 
I  dreamed  of  her  I  once  loved  best, 
Who  once  my  being  had  possessed, 
Whose  hand  I'd  passionately  pressed. 
Once  more  I  sought  her  out  with  zest. 
'"She'll  joy  to  welcome  me,"  I  guessed. 

And    then,    ah   me! 

That    it    should    be, 

With  bitter  pain 

I    guessed    again. 
I    found   a  bird   in  last  year's   nest, 

With  plumage  rare 

Of  yellow  hair, 
With   her   sweet   golden   head   at   rest 

Upon   the   vest 
He  wore  on  his  protruding  chest! 

— Harper's    Weekly. 


Another  Proposition. 
All  summer  she  has  kept  her  sleeves 

Rolled  up — her  arms  are  brown; 
But  home  again,  with  work  to  do, 
She  promptly  rolls  them  down. 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 


To  Still  Her  Sole. 

A  young  lady  who  lives  in  Adair 

Tried   to  sneak  out  of  church  during  prayer, 

But  the  squeak  of  her  shoes 

Annoyed   those  in   their  pews, 

So  she  sat  in  the  aisle  in  despair. 

— Chicago    Tribune. 


Ballade  of  Summer  Outing's. 
Some  to  sail  where  the  sea  is  blue 

And  the  skies  are  clear  and  the  bays  are  deep; 
Some  for  the  woods  where  the  cares  are  few, 

And    the    winds    blow    sweet    and    the    hills    are 
steep, 

Where  the  pines  are  tall  and  the  black  bass  leap 
And  the  streams   sing  songs   as    they  gently    flow, 

Some  for  the  places  where  hoard  is  cheap, 
But  the  most  fun's  figuring  where  to  go. 

Some  for  the  meadows  agleam  with  dew, 

When   at   night  the   lengthening  shadows   creep, 
Where  every  morning  brings  knowledge  new 

Concerning  the  cows  and  the  colts  and  sheep; 

Where  the  nights  are  only  for  restful  sleep, 
And  one  may  help  with  the  rake  or  hoe 

Or  gladly  watch  while  the  reapers  reap, 
But  the  most  fun's  figuring  where  to   go. 

Some  o'er  the  sea  for  a  month  or  two, 

To    view    cathedral   or   donjon-keep; 
To  search  for  some  slender,  long-hidden  clew 

Within  a  historical  rubbish  heap; 

Some  for  the  plains  where  the  breezes  sweep 
Some  for  the  beaches  where  bathers  show 

Such    forms    as    would    make    any    artist    weep, 
But  the  most  fun's  figuring  where  to  go. 

l'esvoi. 
Sir   or  madame,    perhaps  to   you 

This  sounds   like   folly,    I   do   not   know; 
Your  outing  may  he  a  success,   'tis  true, 

But  the  most  fun's  figuring  where  to  go. 

— S.  E.  Kiser,  in  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Give  a  Hallowe'en  Party  on  Oct.  31st. 

Your  friends  will  enjoy  the  jolly  time.  All 
kinds  of  appropriate  candy  boxes  and  dinner 
favors  at  Geo.  Haas  &  Sons'  four  candy 
stores:  Phelan  Building,  Fillmore  at  Ellis, 
Van  Xess  at  Sutter,  and  28  Market  St.,  near 
Ferry. 


THE  FAMOUS 

BURBERRY 

SLIP-ON 

A  Loose-Sleeved,  Full- 
Skirted,  Easy-Fitting 
Overcoat  and  Raincoat, 
Giving  Perfect  Freedom, 
Protection  and  Comfort. 


THE  MOST  PERFECT  Coals  in 
the  world,  worn  by  the  leaders  of  society 
in  all  lands.  WE  ARE  EXCLUSIVE 
AGENTS  for  BURBERRY'S  Over- 
coats and  Shooting  Jackets  for  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen.  Call  m  and  see  the  coats 
or  write  to  us  for  BURBERRY  Booklet. 


ROOS  BROS. 

Market  and  Stockton 
San  Francisco 


WELLS  FARGO  NEVADA  NATIONAL  BANK 

of  San  Francisco 

No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits... $1 1,053,686.21 

Cash  and  Sight  Exchange II  ,21 8,874.78 

Deposits 24,743.347. 1 6 

Isaias    W.    Hellitax President 

I.    W.    Hellxia:*   Je Yice-P resident 

F.    L.    Lipman- Vice-President 

James  K.  Wilson Vice-President 

Frank    B.    King Cashier 

W.    McGavtj.- Asst.    Cashier 

E.    L.   Jacobs Asst.    Cashier 

V.  H.   Rosetti Asst.  Cashier 

C.    L.   Davis Asst.    Cashier 


DIRECTORS 

ISAIAS    W.    HEIXMAN  JOHN    C.    KIRKPATRICK 

LEON    SLOSS  F.    W.   VAN    SICKLEN 

C.    DE   GUIGNE  HAETLAND    LAW 

PEBCY    T.    MORGAN  J.    HESRY    MEYER 

I.    W.    HELLMAN,    JR.  CHAS.    J.    DEERING 

WM.    HAAS  F.    L.    LIPMAN 

JAMES    L.    FLOOD  JAMES    K.    WILSON 
WM.    F.    HERRIN 

Costsaers  of  ibis  Bank  are  offered  ererj  fadfifj  coasislail  with 
pradsa  banking.    New  acewnns  are  urritat 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.W.  cor.  Sutter  and  S&niome  Streets 

Capital $4,000,000 

Reserve  and  Undivided  Profit;.. .    1,700,000 

Sig.  Greenebaum,  President;  H.  Fleisbhacker.  Vice- 
President  and  Manager:  Joseph  Friedlinder,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; C.  F.  Hani,  Vice-President;  R.  Altschnl.  Cashier; 
A.  Hochstein.  Asst.  Cashier;  C.  R.  Parker,  Asst.  Cashier 
H.  Chornskt.  Asst.  Cashier;  G.  R.  Bardick,  Asst.  Cashier 
A.  L.  Langerman.  Secretary. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

SAVINGS  (THE  GERMAN  BANK)    COMMERCIAL 

(Member  of  the  Associated  Sarins:  Banks  of  San  Frandsco) 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

Guaranteed    Capital    $  1,200.000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..     .1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent  Funds..      1,555,093.05 

Deposits  June  30,    1910 40,384,727.21 

Total    Assets    43,108,907.82 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President 
and  Manager,  George  Tourny;  3d  Vice-Presi- 
dent, J.  \V.  Van  Bergen;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R. 
Schmidt;  Assistant  Cashier,  William  Herr- 
mann; Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller;  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries, G.  J.  O.  Folte  and  Wm.  D.  Newhouse; 
Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  George  Tourny,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen, 
Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Walter,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr., 
E.  T.  Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,   Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer.    Manager. 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

sating         108  SUTTER  ST.     commercial 

(Honta  of  Assodald  Strings  Banks  of  Sao  Francisco) 

Capital  Authorized    $1,000,000 

Paid   In    750,000 

Reserve  and    Surplus 166,874 

Total    Resources    S.281,686 

OFFtCERS — A.  Legallet,  President;  Leon  Boc- 
queraz,  Vice-President;  J.  M.  Dupas,  yice- 
President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  John  Ginty, 
Cashier;  M.  Girard  Assistant  Cashier;  P. 
Bellemans,  Assistant  Cashier;  P.  A.  Bergerot, 
Attorney. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

United    States    Assets $2,377,303.37 

Surplus  839,268.07 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 
139    LEIDESDORFF   STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny,  \V.  L.  \V.  MrLLER, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


MORE  THAN 

5% 

The    increased    cost   of    living    has 

made   it   necessary   for  the  investor 

to  seek  a  larger  return  on  his  money. 

To  meet  this  demand  we  have  a  carefully  prepared 

list  of  bonds  yielding  a  high  rate  and  affording 

SAFETY  OF  PRINCIPAL  ef  INTEREST 


Writ*  for 


■CuUr 


SUTRO  &  CO. 

412  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F. 


J.    C  WILSON 

(  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
Member-  CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

(  THE  STOCK  AND  BOND  EXCHANGE.  S.  F. 
Ham  office:  MILLS  BUILDING,  San  Francisco 

RRANCH    OFFICES 

Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco.     Hole!  Alexandria,  Los  Angeles. 
Hold  del  Coronado,  Coronado  Beach. 


Correspondents:    Harris.   Winthrop    &    Co.. 
Pine  St.,  New  York:  3  The  Rookery.  Chicago. 
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CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1850  OF  HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital    $1,000,000 

Cash    Assets    6,956,215 

Surplus   to   Policy-Holders 2,790,360 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH 

Manager   Pacific   Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL   BUILDING 

Son  Francisco 


JOHN  G.  ILS  &  CO. 

Manufacturers 

High  Grade  French  Ranges 

Complete   Kilcbm  and    Bakerr    Outfits 
Caning  Tallies,  Coffee  Urn,  Dish  Heaters 

827-829  Mission  Si.     :     San  Francisco,  Cat 


Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 
311-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 
147-151  MINNA  STREET 
Between  New  Montgomery  and  Third 
Son  Francisco,  Ced. 


Telephone  Kearny  2260       Cable  address,  ULCO 

Union  Lumber  Company 

Redwood  and   Pine  Lumber 
R.  R.  Ties,  Sawn  Polea,  Etc. 
Office 
1008    CROCKER    BUIL.DI 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


October  15,  1910 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and     Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of    San    Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

In  society  the  current  week  has  been  marked 
by  the  inauguration  of  the  teas  and  bridge  parties, 
which  are  to  figure  largely  in  the  scheme  of  the 
winter's    pastimes. 

The  belief  that  there  will  he  a  greater  number 
of  balls  than  usual  this  winter  has  not  been  veri- 
fied as  yet,  as  there  were  no  cards  sent  out  this 
week  for  debutante  dances,  while  several  of  the 
season's  buds  announced  that  they  would  make 
their  debut  at  a   reception  and  tea. 

There  has  been  much  preliminary  entertaining 
for  the  debutante  during  the  past  six  days,  and 
these  courtesies  have  taken  the  form  of  lunch- 
eons with  the  exception  of  the  two  large  teas 
given  by  Miss  Ethel  McAllister  and  Miss  Mildred 
Whitney  in  honor  of  the  Misses  Otis. 

Miss  Florence  Ives  has  beei.  the  motif  for  a 
number  of  luncheons  during  the  week,  and  as 
her  marriage  takes  place  on  October  19  the  next 
few  days  will  be  filled  with  pre-nuptial  affairs  in 
her  honor. 

Prior  to  the  departure  of  the  last  Oriental 
steamer,  which  took  a  number  of  society  people 
to  Japan,  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Sefton,  Jr.,  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Coleman,  among  others,  were  entertained 
at  farewell  dinners  and  luncheons. 

The  one  large  dance  of  the  week  was  monopo- 
lized by  the  younger  set,  who  will  be  entertained 
at  a  series  of  affairs  of  the  same  nature  during 
the    winter. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Doyle  has  announced  the  en- 
gagement of  her  daughter,  Miss  Margaret  Mar- 
shall Doyle,  to  Mr.  Raymond  S.  Harris  of  Sac- 
ramento. The  wedding  will  take  place  this  winter. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Mary  Josselyn  and  Mr. 
Ettore  Avenali  takes  place  Saturday  at  the  coun- 
try home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn  at 
Woodside.  Miss  Linda  Cadwalader  will  be  the 
maid  of  honor  and  her  fiance,  Mr.  Lorenzo  Ave- 
nali, will  act  as  best  man.  The  two  bridesmaids 
will  be  Miss  Myra  Josselyn  and  Miss  Marjorie 
Josselyn. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Lalla  Wenzelberger  and 
Lieutenant  William  Henry  Shea,  U.  S.  M.  C, 
will  take  place  November  16  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Wenzelberger, 
on  Steiner  Street.  Miss  Lutie  Collier  will  act 
as  bridesmaid,  the  matrons  of  honor  will  be  Mrs. 
Adolphus  Graupner  and  Mrs.  George  Chase,  and 
Lieutenant  Hugh  Robinson  will  fill  the  office  of 
best    man. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Catherine  McCord  and 
Major  Frank  L.  Winn,  U.  S.  A,  will  take  place 
Saturday  at  the  home  of  the  bride  in  Milwaukee. 
Major  Winn  has  a  host  of  friends  here,  as  he 
was  General  Mc Arthur's  aide-de-camp  while  the 
general  commanded  the  Department  of  California, 
and  his  daughter,  Miss  Dora  Winn,  is  one  of  the 
season's  debutantes.  Major  Winn  and  his  bride 
will  make  their  home  for  the  present  at  Fort 
Leavenworth. 

The  date  of  the  wedding  of  Miss  Caroline 
Bauer  and  Mr.  Theodore  Wores  has  been  set  for 
November  7  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  mother, 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Bauer,  on  Buchanan  Street.  It  will 
be  a  small   family   affair. 

The  wedding  of  Mr.  Sellar  Bullard  and  Miss 
Bessie  Smith  of  Chicago  took  place  Saturday  at 
the  bride's  home  in  Highland  Park.  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Bullard  went  East  to  attend  the  wedding,  and 
Miss  Marie  Bullard,  who  accompanied  her,  acted 
as  maid  of  honor  at  the  wedding.  Mr.  Bullard 
and  his  bride  will  make  their  home  in  Chicago. 

Miss  Ethel  McAllister  was  hostess  at  an  elabo- 
rate tea  on  Saturday  in  honor  of  her  cousins, 
Miss  Frederika  and  Miss  Cora  Otis.  Those  who 
assisted  in  receiving  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Hall 
McAllister,  Mrs.  James  Otis,  Mrs.  James  Otis,  Jr., 
Mrs.  Allan  McDonald,  Mrs.  Chauncey  Boardman, 
Miss    Frederika    Otis,    Miss   Cora    Otis,    Miss  Dora 


Trademark  registered 

You  will  always  find 
the  cultured  and  re- 
fined to  visit 

Pig  and  Whistle 

where  they  have  those 
wonderful  Chocolates 
and  Candies.  It  is  the 
social  as  well  as  the  mate- 
rial inducements  which 
appeal  to  one  there 

130  Post  Street 


Winn,  Miss  Augusta  Foute,  Miss  Maude  Wilson, 
Miss  Dorothy  Woodworth,  Miss  Constance  Mc- 
Laren, Miss  Joy  Wilson,  Miss  Lillian  Whitney, 
Miss  Anita  Maillard,  and  Miss  Cora  Smith. 
Among  those  present  at  the  reception  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ralston  White,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas 
Fry,  Miss  Floride  Hunt,  Miss  Natalie  Hunt,  Miss 
Helen  Bertheau,  Miss  Helen  Pennwell,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Brice,  Miss  Gertrude  Cresswell,  Miss  Nora 
Evans,  Miss  Marian  Mathieu,  Miss  Helen  Jones, 
Miss  Dorothy  Baker,  Miss  Alexandra  Hamilton, 
Miss  Janet  Coleman,  Miss  Dorothy  Boericke,  Miss 
Lee  Girvin,  Miss  Helen  Dean,  Miss  Towne, 
Miss  Anna  Olney,  Miss  Louise  McCormick,  Miss 
Doris  Wilshire,  Miss  Ethel  Crocker,  Miss  Chris- 
tine Pomeroy,  Miss  Ethel  Wrampelmeir,  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Foster,  Miss  Leslie  Page,  Miss  Isa- 
bel Chase,  Miss  Florence  Williams,  Miss  Muriel 
Williams,  Mrs.  Walter  Greer,  Miss  Dorothy 
Baker,  Miss  Rhoda  Niebling,  Mr.  Effingham  Sut- 
ton, Mr.  Harry  Miller,  Mr.  Irwin  Richter,  Mr. 
Sherman  Kimball,  Mr.  John  Cassell,  Mr.  Andrew 
Cassell,  Mr.  Harry  Rolfe,  Mr.  Perry  Evans,  Mr. 
William  Goldsborough,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Gould. 
Miss  Mildred  Whitney  and  Miss  Lillian  Whit- 
ney were  hostesses  at  an  informal  tea  at  their 
home  on  Thursday  in  honor  of  the  Misses  Otis, 
who  will  make  their  debut  this  month.  Among 
those  present  were  Miss  Ethel  McAllister,  Miss 
Agnes  Tillman,  Miss  Augusta  Foute,  Miss  Wilmot 
Holton,  Miss  Minna  Van  Bergen,  Miss  Helen 
Bertheau,  Miss  Joy  Wilson,  Miss  Florence  Wil- 
liams, Miss  Gertrude  Perry,  Miss  Miriam  Mc- 
Near,  Miss  Dorothy  Woodworth,  Miss  Martha 
Foster,  Miss  Anna  Weller,  Miss  Enid  Gregg,  and 
Miss  Elyse    Schultze. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Julia  Dent  Grant  and  Mr. 
Edmund  C.  King  of  Portland  took  place  Saturday 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  H.  Woods  at 
Adrian,  Michigan.  The  marriage  is  of  interest  to 
local  society,  as  the  bride  has  visited  here  often 
as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  and  has 
many  friends  in  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Sisson  entertained  at  one  of  the 
large  bridge  parties  of  the  season  on  Monday 
afternoon.  Among  her  guests  were  Mrs.  Squire 
Varrick  Mooney,  Mrs.  Cole,  Mrs.  Leffingwell, 
Mrs.  Hammersmith,  Miss  Beatrice  Lyons,  Miss 
Kathleen  Booth,  Miss  Laura  Farnsworth,  Mrs. 
Frank  Ames,  Miss  Amy  Raisch.  Mrs.  G.  Lan- 
sing, Miss  Adele  Martel,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Myerstein, 
Mrs.  Groos,  Mrs.  Ankle,  Mrs.  G.  Richardson,  Miss 
Georgia  Hammon,  Mrs.  Harry  Umbsen,  Mrs. 
James  McNab,  Mrs.  John  P.  Young,  Miss  Lucile 
Levy,  Mrs.  Frank  Kerrigan,  Mrs.  Walton  Thorne, 
Miss  Helen  Hibbs,  Mrs.  Waldron,  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Hibbs,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Browne,  Mrs.  John  Baker, 
Mrs.  Frederick  Mc  Williams,  Mrs.  Joseph  Mas- 
ten,  Mrs.  F.  Rudolph,  Mrs.  George  Gale,  Mrs. 
Bush  Finnell,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Plum. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
this  week  at  which  she  entertained  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Walter  Remington  Quick,  who  left  for  her 
future  home  in  New  York  on  Monday. 

Miss  Frances  Martin  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
Monday  at  her  home  in  Ross,  at  which  she  enter- 
tained in  honor  of  Miss  Mary  Dimmick,  who  is 
visiting   here    from    the    South. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  de  Pue  entertained  at 
dinner  on  Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  in  honor 
of  Judge  and  Mrs.  William  Carey  Van  Fleet,  and 
with  their  guests  afterward  attended  the  Shake- 
spearean recital  of  "The  Tempest"  at  the  Hotel 
St.    Francis,    where  they  occupied   a  box. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  will  formally  present 
her  granddaughter,  Miss  Dora  Winn,  to  society 
at  a  reception  which  she  will  give  at  her  Cali- 
fornia  Street  home  on   Saturday,   October  22. 

The  first  Junior  Assembly  was  given  at  Cali- 
fornia Club  Hall  on  Friday  evening.  The  guests 
included  the  younger  set,  the  members  of  which 
will  not  be  introduced  to  society  for  a  season 
or  two.  The  patronesses,  who  received  the  guests, 
are  Mrs.  Eugene  Lent,  Mrs.  Van  Dyke  Johns, 
Mrs.  Ira  Pierce,  Mrs.  Frank  T.  Wilson,  Mrs. 
Alexander  McCracken,  and  Mrs.  Bowie  Detrick. 
Among  those  present  were  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins, 
Miss  Mildred  Calhoun,  Miss  Elizabeth  Oyster, 
Miss  Genevieve  Bothin,  Miss  Helen  Walsb,  Miss 
Martha  Sutton,  Miss  Ruth  Perkins,  Miss  Lucile 
Johns,  Miss  Marie  Russell,  Miss  Florence  Band- 
man,  Miss  Margaret  Stoney,  Miss  Frances  Stoney, 
Miss  Florence  Stoney,  Miss  Marian  Baker,  Miss 
Dorothy  Barry,  Miss  Eunice  Calvin,  Miss  Marian 
Stovel,  Miss  Eugenia  Masten,  Miss  Evelyn  Wal- 
ler, Miss  Isabel  McCracken,  Miss  Robina  Henry, 
Miss  Sara  Wright,  Miss  Florence  Kirchen,  Forbes 
Wilson,  George  Hotaling,  Albert  Bull,  Van  Dyke 
Johns,  Paul  Sagan,  Charles  O'Brien,  Hermann 
Schussler,  Jr.,  Sherwood  Chapman,  Albert  Hood, 
Philip  Finnell,  Harold  Block,  Stokley  Wilson, 
Warren  Wilson,  Lawrence  Waller,  Louis  Jeffries, 
James  Jeffries,  Thomas  Benson,  Beverly  Letcher, 
and    Bowie   Detrick 

Miss  Wilmot  Holton  entertained  a  group  of 
the  younger  girls  at  luncheon  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel  on  Tuesday. 

Miss  Johanna  Volkman  entertained  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  her  home  in  honor  of  Miss  Ruth  Kales  of 
Oakland,  whose  wedding  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Knowles  will  take  place  October  20. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Austin  Wood  entertained 
at  a  dinner  on  Monday  evening  to  celebrate  their 
tenth  wedding  anniversary.  Their  guests  included 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Winchester,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Medan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kellam,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edwin  Stadtmuller,  Mr.  Robert  Porter,  and 
Mr.    William   Wood. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Sefton,  Jr.,  entertained 
at  a  supper  party  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on 
Monday  evening.  Among  their  guests  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  P.  B.  Hale,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
is.ellogg,   Mr.  Henry   Miller,   and  Miss   Crews. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  O.  McCormick  entertained  at 
a  dinner  on  Sunday  night,  at  which  their  guests 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Pickering,  Miss 
Rhoda  Pickering,   and  Miss   Louise   McCormick. 

Miss  Leslie  Page  was  a  luncheon  hostess  at  the 
Town    and    Country    Club    on    Tuesday. 

Mrs.  Fanny  McCreary  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon on  Friday  at  the  Francesca  Club  in  honor  of 
Miss  Florence  Ives. 

Mrs.  Charles  Groos,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  George  J. 
Haney  were  hostesses  at  a  tea  at  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis  on  Friday,  at  which  they  entertained 
one  hundred  guests.  Among  those  present  were 
Mrs.  Florence  Porter  Pfingst,  Mrs.  Walter  Scott 
Franklin,  Mrs.  F.  W.  McWilliams,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Sissons,     Mrs.     Clement    Bennett,      Mrs.      Horatio 


Bonestell,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Hibbs,  Mrs.  Fillmore  White, 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Rodolph,  Mrs.  Frank  Kerrigan,  Mrs. 
Charles  Plum,  Mrs.  Joseph  Martin,  Mrs.  E.  Craw- 
ford, Mrs.  Fred  Knight,  Mrs.  Efnngwell,  Mrs. 
Alfred  Hammersmith,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Long.  Mrs.  C. 
O.  Scott,  Mrs.  John  Ankel,  Mrs.  Edward  Pren- 
tice, Mrs.  William  P.  Waldron,  Mrs.  William  Per- 
kins, Mrs.  Fred  Lloyd,  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Sykes, 
Mrs.  W:illiam  Westerfeld,  Mrs.  Stauf,  Mrs. 
Horace  Wilson,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Thorne,  Mrs.  Charles 
Fay,  Mrs.  Charles  Myerstein,  Mrs.  Downing,  Mrs. 
Bond,  Mrs.  Clayburgh,  Mrs.  Pruett,  Mrs.  Gerritt 
Levingston  Lansing,  Mrs.  A.  Hevneman,  Mrs.  E. 
R.  Bryant,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott,  Jr.,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Obear,  Mrs.  Morgan,  Mrs.  Noble  Eaton,  Mrs.  E. 
Van  King,  Mrs.  John  Baker,  Jr.,  Mrs.  James 
McNab,  Mrs.  William  Matson,  Mrs.  Gartenlaub, 
Mrs.  Dent  Robert,  Mrs.  Ernest  Hueter,  Mrs. 
Frank  Bates,  Mrs.  Squire  Varrick  Mooney, 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Wilson,  Mrs.  James  Black,  Mrs.  Bush 
Finnell. 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  entertained  a  dozen 
friends  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  on  Satur- 
day in  honor  of  her  sister.  Miss  Florence  Ives. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Avery,  who  have 
permanent  apartments  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  en- 
tertained at  dinner  on  Thursday,  having  as  their 
guests  Dr.  and  Mrs.  McNutt.  The  dinner  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  has  been  served 
at  the  Fairmont  this  season. 


Dorvt 


Worry 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Love  is  a  'Weed. 
Passion's   a   flower ; 
Oppressed   by    too   much    tending. 

It    will   die. 
Its    future    life    depending 

On   laugh    or   sigh. 

Love  is  a  weed; 

Despite    all    harsh    neglecting, 

Want    and    woe, 
Or  crushed  in  arm  protecting. 

It  still  will  grow. 
— .Annie  P.  Hampton,   in  Smart  Set. 


The  Stranger. 
Serious-minded    little    maid. 
Wondering  and  half  afraid, 
Half  inclined  to  speak  with  me, 
Half  disposed  to  let  me  be; 
Hesitating  yet,   and  shy. 
Half  a  twinkle  in  your  eye, 
Half  in  doubt  and  half  in  fear, 
Staying  neither  far  nor  near. 

How  I  wonder  what  you  see 
With  those  eyes  that  question  me; 
What  the  instinct  bids  you  know 
If  I  may  be  friend  or  foe; 
Fawnlike,  full  of  grace  and  sweet, 
Ready  with  fast  flying  feet 
In  the  orchard's  deepest  shade 
To  find  cover,    little  maid. 

Grave  and  curious  little  lass, 

Like  a  wild  bird  in  the  grass, 

Still  intently  watching  me. 

With  your  wings  half  spread,  to  see 

If  my  smile  bodes  good  or  ill, 

Willing  to  make  friends  and  still 

Undecided  if  to  stay 

Here  and  near  or   fly  away. 

Serious-minded   little  maid, 
When,  with  smiles  and  unafraid. 
O'er  the  lawn  you  come  to  me, 
Stranger  to  you  though  I  be. 
When  your  curious  eyes  have  tried 
Soul  with  mine  and,  satisfied, 
Looked  still  into  mine  and  smiled, 
Blessed  am  I,   little  child. 

Blessed  am  I  to  be  just 
Worthy  of  your  childish  trust. 
More  than  conqueror  of  kings 
When  the  wild  bird  of  your  wings 
Bids  you  fly   not   forth  but   see 
Something  tender,  kind  in  me; 
O,  the  gladness  you  have  laid 
At  my  heart's  gate,  little  maid! 
— /.   W.  Foley,  in  New  York  Times. 


The  Trail. 
It  measures  the  boundless  distance, 

Led  by  wild  ways  that  run 
Hither  and  thither   in   chase   of  the  Winds 

That    worship    the    Northern    Sun: 
The    Trail!    which,    never    ending,    was    never    yet 
begun. 

In  the  dip   of   the   far   horizon 

Trembles   the    Morning    Star; 
To  the  heights  of  the  fathomless  ether 

Nor  lock,   nor  bolt,   nor  bar; 
The    Trail!     God's    finger    beckoning    to    the    new 
Home  afar. 

No   sound   in   that  void   of   Silence 

Save  call  of  bird  to    its  mate, 
Or  cry  of  the  lone  coyote 

At  the  bars  of  hunger's  gate; 
And  the  heart   is  drawn  by  the  wond'rous  dawn, 
or  some  mysterious  Fate. 

The  Trail  hath  a  storied  splendor: 

Tepee  and  Indian   Mound; 
Where  the   glory   of   God    is   chanted 

By   no   sacrilegious    sound; 
Where    the    dumb    brute    bays   His    praise   through 
Nights  profound! 

Here  the  haunts  of  men  are  bounden 

By  the  links  of  Custom's  chain; 
There  you   find  embosomed    freedom 

In    the    heart's    exquisite   pain, 
And    thereafter    will    be    heard    the    cry,    "0,    give 
me  the  wilds  again!" 

The    Trail    hath    no    languorous    longing; 

It  leads  to   no    Lotus  land; 
On  its  way  dead  Hopes  come  thronging 

To  take  you  by  the  hand; 
He    who    treads    the    Trail    undaunted,    thereafter 

shall   command ! 
— From    "Derby   Day   in    the    Yukon,"   by    Yukon 
Bill. 


MRS.  NETTIE  HARRISONS 

MONTEZ 


CREHE 


Eiqolsitelr  delicate,  distinctive  and  wonderfully  effectrve 
for  Wrinkles  and  Massage.  It  is  a  true  compleiion 
beaatifier  and  protector,  the  result  of  25  years  Beauty 
Culture  practice.  The  acknowledged  perfection  of  toilet 
creams.  It  assures  a  fresh,  clear  relrety  skin.  A 
postal  to  Mrs.  Nettie  Harrison  Co.  San  Francisco,  will  bring  a 

FflCC    Sample  and  interesting  Book    an  Hair  and 
n  L  L    Beauty  Culture  for  Womeo  ~    >*"    -**■ 


SAN  MATEO — For  tale  one  of  the  most  beautiful  homes 
on  the  Peninsula.  House  of  1 4  rooms,  erounds  4  acres  in 
finest  section  of  the  new  town  of  Hillsborough.  Garage 
and  stable.     Will  sell  furniture. 

B.  P.  OLIVER.  San  Francisco. 
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SAFE  DEPOSIT 
BOXES 


MECHANICS 
SAVINGS  BANK 
MARKET£MASONST_s 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION     SQUARE 


•I  Visit  the  supper  room 

after  the  play 

•I  Street  entrance  through 

the    new    addition    on 

Geary 


Under  the  management  of  James  Woods 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Gough  Sts. 

A  comfortable,  high   order,   uptown 
bote],  now  under  the  management  of 

THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN 

Formerly  manager  of  St.  Durut&n'i 


Hotel  del  Monte 

offers 

MORE    TO    SEE 
MORE    TO    DO 

than  any  resort  in  the  world 

Subscribe  to  the  "Del  Monte  Weekly." 
a  guide  to  things  worth  knowing,  see- 
ing and  doing  in  California. 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager. 

Chester  W.  Kelley,  City  Representative 

Pbone  Lanu  4013 


HOTEL  SACRAMENTO 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Elegant  new  fire-proof  construction.     Service 

as  perfect  as  expert  management  can  produce. 

ALBERT  BETTENS,  Proprietor 


HOTEL SAVOY 

SEATTLE 

"Twelre  Stories  of 
Solid  Comfort" 

Building-,     concrete, 

steel  and  marble. 
In  most  fashionable 

shopping  district. 
Bound  magazines  in 

reading  room. 
Most  refinedhostelry 

in  Seattle. 
Absolutely  fireproof. 

Rates,  SI. 50  op 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  'Whereabouts 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  will  return  this  week  from 
New  York,  where  she  went  to  place  her  daughter 
in   school. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Baldwin  and  the  Misses 
Laura  and  Mildred  Baldwin  returned  Saturday 
from  a  six  weeks'  trip  to  Tahiti. 

Miss  Agnes  Tobin  has  returned  from  Del  Monte 
and  is  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  Tobin,  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel.  She  will  leave  shortly  for  Eng- 
land, where  she  will  make  an  extended  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  McFarlane  of  Honolulu 
have  arrived  in  New  York,  after  touring  the  world, 
and  will  soon  continue  on  their  way  to  California, 
where  they  will  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster 
Button  before  sailing  for  their  home  in  the 
islands. 

Miss  Ynez  Dibble  of  Santa  Barbara  is  the  guest 
of  Mrs.  James  Robinson,  with  whom  she  will  visit 
for    several    weeks. 

Miss  Minnie  Houghton,  who  has  been  visiting 
faer.  sister,  Mrs.  Morgan  Bulkley,  at  Hartford, 
will  return  here  after  a  short  stay  in  Washing- 
ton,   D.   C. 

'  Miss  Jennie  Crocker,  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Mr. 
Charles  Templeton  Crocker,  Mr.  Henry  T.  Scott, 
and  Mr.  Duane  Hopkins  left  for  New  York  Thurs- 
day, and  will  be  absent  about  a  month. 

Mrs.  Henry  Alston  Williams,  who  went  East 
_o  place  her  daughter  in  school,  will  return  to 
5an  Francisco   in  a   few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Sperry  will  spend  the 
-vinter  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arno  Dosch  in  New 
Vork. 

Miss  Wilmot  Holton  is  planning  to  return  to 
ler  home  in  Canada  the  first  part  of  November. 
Mrs.  Charles  Keeney  and  Miss  Ines  Keeney 
ire  in  Florence,  and  will  return  to  New  York  for 
he  Christmas  holidays,  which  they  will  spend 
vith  Mrs.  Theodore  Tomlinson  (formerly  Miss 
ithel  Keeney). 

Mrs.  Laurence  Pool,  who  spent  the  summer  at 
ler  bungalow  at  Lake  Tahoe,  will  spend  the  win- 
Jer  months  on  the  Atlantic  coast- 
Mrs.  Jane  Furth  Terry  and  Miss  Dorothy  Terry 
>f  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  are  visiting  Mr. 
ind  Mrs.  Morris  Meyerfeld  at  their  residence, 
.809    California    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker  will  return  to 
heir  Burlingame  home  after  they  have  placed 
heir  son  in  school  in  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Sefton,  Jr.,  sailed  on 
Thursday  for  the  Orient,  and  will  continue  their 
ravels   for  a  tour  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Douglas  Soule  has  returned  from  Europe 
ind  will  be  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  dancing  party 
•Yiday  evening  at  his  home  in  Piedmont- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Selfridge  were  among  those 
ailing  on  Thursday  for  the  Orient,  where  they 
.ill    travel    during   the   winter    months. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Crocker  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
ithel  Crocker,  are  preparing  to  leave  for  Paris, 
.'here  they  will  spend  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Coleman  sailed  on  Thurs- 
[ay  for  Japan,  where  they  will  spend  several 
months. 

Mrs.    Charles    O.    Alexander    has    reached    New 
fork  and    will    sail   shortly    to    join   her   daughter 
n   the    continent. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   George  Kellam  have  returned  to 
heir   home    on    Pacific    Avenue,    after   an    absence 
f  several  months   in  the   East. 
Mr.   and    Mrs.    William   Thomas    and   Miss    Ger- 
rude  Thomas  are  expected  home  Saturday,   after 
,   n  absence  of  some  months  in  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum  will  return  from 
loss  next  week  and  open  their  town  house  for 
ae  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ralston  have  closed 
leir  home  in  Fruitvale  and  will  spend  the  winter 
i  San    Francisco. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    E.    H.    Kittredge    and    Mr.    and 
Irs.  Frank  Baldwin  have^  been  spending  the  week 
;  t  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.    Minor   Goodall   and    Mrs.    James    G.    Allen 
ave  returned  from  their  European  trip. 
Miss  Edith  Jones  of  San  Rafael  will  accompany 
Ir.    and    Mrs.    Frederick    King    when    they    leave 
)r  the  East  to  place  their  son  at  Annapolis. 
Mrs.  R.  P.   Schwerin  has  reached  New  York  en 
nute    home,    after    having    spent    the    summer    on 
ie  continent. 
•    Mrs.    E.   J.    Pringle  and    Miss   Nina   Pringle  re- 
lrned    Saturday    from    New    York,    after    having 
lent    the    summer    with    Mr.     and    Mrs.     Morris 
.oughton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Deering  have  closed  their 
immer  home  in  Marin  County  and  will  spend  the 
inter    in    town. 

Mrs.  Charles  Conway  Hartigan  is  spending  sev- 
-al  weeks  with  friends  at  Mare  Island. 
Mrs.  I.  Sabin  and  her  daughters,  Mrs.  Alfred 
jomstadt  and  Miss  Sabin,  are  at  Paso  Robles. 
„  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Hill  have  returned  from 
*e  McCloud  River  country  and  will  pass  a  short 
J  me  at  the  Palace  Hotel  before  leaving  for  New 
ork. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mintzer  have  returned 
.om  their  trip  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
^hile  in  the  East  they  saw  their  daughter, 
'  [aurica,  sail  for  Paris,  where  she  will  attend  a 
„  '  lishing  school,  and  the  son  Lucio  enter  Yale. 
""  heir  younger  son,  William,  has  begun  his  attend- 
Ke  at  a  preparatory  school. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Byron  Burns,  who  will  leave 
■on  for  their  home  in  Washington,  are  spending 
eir  honeymoon  at  Del  Monte. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Crocker  visited  Del 
.onte  last  week,  en  route  to  Los  Angeles.  They 
ere  accompanied  by  Miss  Wallace  of  San  Fran- 
i  sco  and  Miss   Stedman  of  Indiana. 

Mrs.    Georgiana    Lacy    Spalding    of    Santa    Bar- 
!  ira,    who    has    been    visiting    in    Boston,     leaves 
ortly  for  New   York,    where  she  will   spend  the 
inter  and  early  spring  months. 

I  Mrs.  Alfred  Solano  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Walters 
'  Los  Angeles  have  taken  apartments  at  Del 
\  onte. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    F.    E.    Booth    with    their    guest, 
■  rs.    Fred    Quinby,    are    spending    a   week   at   Del 
onte. 
'      Captain    George    M.    Bower    of    the    U.     S.     S. 


Marblehead,  with  Mrs.  Bower,  are  at  Del  Monte, 
and  are  going  on  later  to  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman,  with  Mrs.  Paul 
Berwald,  spent  the  week  end  at  Del  Monte. 

Among  San  Francisco  arrivals  at  Hotel  del 
Coronado,  Coronado  Beach,  for  the  week  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  MacGavin,  Mr.  Barbour 
Lathrop,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  C.  Chadwick,  Mr. 
Homer  W.  Lombard,  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Scotford, 
Mr.  H.  H.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Pen- 
qual,  Mr.  R.  H.  McKay,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  El- 
resser,  Mr.  A.  M.  Hunt,  Mr  Thomas  Mirk,  Mr. 
H.  A.  Wood.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Thornton, 
Mr.  J.  F.  Selig,  Mr.  C.  L.  Thompson,  Mrs.  John 
A.  Koster,  Miss  Meta  L.  Koster,  Mr.  H.  C.  Strat- 
ton,  Mr.  W.  W.  Torrey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Kittredge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  F.  Baldwin  of  Hono- 
lulu. 

-«•»■ 

Last  Week  of  the  Bevani  Opera  Company. 

The  Bevani  Opera  Company  will  begin  the 
seventh  and  last  week  of  its  brilliant  and  suc- 
cessful engagement  at  the  Garrick  Theatre 
next  Monday  night.  The  repertory  will  be 
as  follows: 

Monday  evening  the  performance  will  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  relief  fund  for  the 
Mount  St.  Joseph  Orphanage.  For  this  occa- 
sion only  the  performance  will  consist  of 
"'The  Love  Tales  of  Hoffman,"  with  Regina 
Vicarino,  Edmee  De  Dreux,  Marie  Scherzer, 
Umberto  Sacchetti,  Achille  Alberti,  Joseph 
Florian,  and  Arthur  Mesmer  in  the  cast. 

Tuesday  evening,  "Cavalleria  Rusticana," 
with  Frery,  De  Dreux,  Giuliani,  and  Secci 
Corsi,  followed  by  "I  Pagliacci,"  with  Fran- 
cini,  De  Dreux,  Eattain,  Campana,  and  Secci 
Corsi. 

Wednesday  evening,  "La  Traviata,"  with 
Vicarino,  Newcombe,  Sacchetti,  Alberti,  and 
Florian. 

Thursday  evening,  "Martha,"  with  Fran- 
cini,  De  Dreux,  Battain,  Campana,  and 
Florian. 

Friday,  "Lucia"  will  be  given  its  last  per- 
formance, with  Vicarino,  Newcombe,  Sac- 
chetti,  Alberti,   and  Bevani. 

For  the  matinee  today  (Saturday)  "II 
Trovatore"  will  be  sung,  with  Frery,  Jannan, 
Sacchetti,    Giuliani,   Secci   Corsi,   and   Florian. 

Tonight  (Saturday)  "Traviata"  will  be  the 
bill,  with  Vicarino,  Battain,  Alberti,  and  Giu- 
liani. 

Tomorrow  (Sunday)  matinee,  "Martha" 
will  be  given,  and  tomorrow  (Sunday)  night, 
"Aida." 

Seats  on  sale  for  all  performances  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &:  Co.'s  store. 


The  first  passenger  trains  from  New  York 
City  to  Long  Island  were  run  September  8 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  terminal  in 
Manhattan.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been 
poured  out  to  complete  the  great  under-river 
tunnels  by  which  Long  Island  is  brought 
twenty  minutes  nearer  to  the  great  city — 
$111,000,000,  it  is  claimed.  An  enthusiastic 
reporter  of  this  event  is  justified  in  saying 
that  "with  the  exception  of  the  episode  when 
the  Half  Moon  toddled  bravely  up  the  Hudson 
and  laid  the  beginning  of  a  new  civilization 
in  the  heart  of  savagery,  some  300  years  ago, 
there  have  been  few  incidents  in  the  city's 
history  of  greater  economic  importance." 
Many  remember  when  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
was  opened  for  traffic,  and  it  was  imagined 
that  the  last  word  in  rapid  transit  had  been 
spoken.  Since  then  wonderful  things  have 
been  done  to  promote  underground  travel,  not 
only  in  the  city  itself,  but  to  all  outlying  dis- 
tricts. 


Winslow  Homer,  America's  greatest  de- 
lineator of  the  life  of  the  fisher  folk,  and 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  original  painters 
of  the  sea  and  shore  which  this  country  ever 
produced,  died  in  Portland,  Maine,  Septem- 
ber 29.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  in  1836. 
His  was  a  hard  apprenticeship  in  art,  and  he 
made  his  way  by  the  force  of  his  genius. 
■ — -»*>- 

Mt.  Tamalpais  has  been  made  even  more 
conveniently  accessible  by  the  new  schedule 
of  the  Mt.  Tamalpais  railroad.  The  week- 
day trains  go  at  9  :45  a.  m.,  and  1  :45  p.  m., 
with  an  extra  train  Saturday  at  4 :45  p.  m. 
Sundays  the  trains  go  hourly  from  8:45  a. 
m.  to  2 :45  p.  m.,  with  the  exception  of  the 
hour  between  12  and  1. 


Scotti-De  Pasquali  Concert. 

The  musical  season  planned  for  1910-11 
will  be  ushered  in  this  Sunday  afternoon, 
October  16,  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  when 
Manager  Will  Greenbaum  will  present  two  of 
the  leading  stars  of  the  Metropolitan's  great 
constellation  in  a  joint  concert.  Signor  An- 
tonio Scotti,  the  baritone,  is  well  known  to 
music  lovers,  and  to  hear  him  sing  is  a  lesson 
to  every  student  of  vocal  art,  in  addition  to 
the  great  pleasure  derived  therefrom.  Mme. 
Bernice  de  Pasquali  comes  heralded  as  the 
true  successor  to  Sembrich  in  the  operatic 
world. 

The  exceptionally  attractive  programme  is 
as  follows : 

Prologue,  "I  Pagliacci,"  Leoncovallo,  Signor 
Scotti ;  Polonaise  from  "Mignon,"  Thomas,  Mme. 
de  Pasquali;  Cavatina,  Dio  Possente,  "Faust," 
Gounod,  Signor  Scotti;  Songs — "Infidelite,"  Tosti, 
"Vergebliches  Standchen,"  Brahms,  "Villanelle," 
Dell  Aequo,  Mme.  de  Pasquali;  Duet,  "Don  Gio- 
vanni," Mo:art,  Mme.  de  Pasquali  and  Signor 
Scotti;  Group  of  Irish  Songs — "The  Mother's  La- 
ment," "Believe  Me  If  All  Those  Endearing 
Young  Charms,"  "The  Low-Back  Car,"  Mme.  de 
Pasquali ;  Serenata  and  Finch  'han  del  Vino, 
"Don  Giovanni,"  Mozart,  Signor  Scotti;  Duet, 
"The  Barter  of  Seville,"  Rossini,  Mme.  de  Pas- 
quali and    Signor    Scotti. 

Seats  are  now  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s,  and  on  Sunday  the  box-office  will  be 
open  at  the  theatre  after  ten  a.  m. 

The  second  concert  will  be  given  at  the 
Novelty  Theatre  on  Thursday  night,  with  a 
complete  change  of  programme,  and  the  fare- 
well concert,  with  a  special  request  pro- 
gramme which  will  include  many  novelties, 
will  be  given  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  October  23. 

Next  Friday  afternoon  a  special  programme 
will  be  given  at  Ye  Liberty  Playhouse  in  Oak- 
land, at  3 :30,  with  a  psogramme  on  which 
are  a  number  of  works  not  on  the  city  pro- 
grammes. For  this  concert  seats  are  to  be 
ready  next  Monday  morning  at  the  box-ofiice 
of  the  theatre. 


The  German  custom-houses  have  the  right 
to  draw  a  liter  of  wine  from  each  shipment 
that  enters  the  country  from  France,  and  right 
faithfully  do  they  exercise  their  power.  For 
the  appraisement  twenty  marks  is  charged  to 
the  consignee.  Recently  a  German  dealer  had 
twenty  bottles  of  French  wine,  each  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  sent  to  him,  that  he  might  ex- 
amine the  samples  and  select  his  stock.  The 
custom-house  regarded  it  as  its  duty  to  sample 
every  variety,  and  did  the  logical  thing  by 
keeping  the  entire  shipment.  They  then  sent 
a  bill  to  the  consignee,  charging  him  the  cus- 
tomary appraisement  fee  of  twenty-five  marks 
for  each  bottle. 


"Who  is  that  man  who  has  been  sitting  be- 
hind the  bar  day  after  day  ?"  inquired  the 
stranger  in  Crimson  Gulch.  "That's  Stage 
Coach  Charley.  He's  in  a  peculiar  predica- 
ment. He  went  to  town  last  week  and  got 
his  teeth  fixed.  Then  he  come  here,  an'  bein' 
broke,  ran  up  a  bill  on  the  stren'th  of  his 
seven  dollars*  worth  of  gold  fillin'.  Charley 
won't  submit  to-  havin'  the  nuggets  pried  out 
an'  the  proprietor  won't  let  him  git  away  with 
the  collateral,  and  there  you  are !" — Wash- 
ington Star. 

-*•-» 

Kathleen  Parlow,  the  young  violinist,  has 
been  having  great  success  on  the  continent. 
At  her  recent  appearance  at  the  Kurhaus  at 
Scheveningen,  the  demand  for  admittance 
was  so  great  that  the  prices  for  seats  had 
to  be  extended  far  beyond  the  regular  rates, 
but  the  place  was  crowded  and  the  audience 
wildly  enthusiastic.  Miss  Parlow  is  now  in 
Norway.  After  the  termination  of  her  Nor- 
wegian tour,  she  will  return  to   Holland. 


Mrs.  Gabby — That  queer  little  Mrs.  Showy 
was  ostracized.  Mrs.  Comeup — Did  it  take? 
— Baltimore  American, 

-«♦•- 

For  Hallowe'en. 

Black  Cat  and  Jack-o'-Lantern  candy  boxes. 
Witches  and  all  kinds  of  grotesque  favors  for 
Hallowe'en,  Monday,  Oct.  31st.  Geo.  Haas 
&  Sons'  four  candy  stores :  Phelan  Building, 
Fillmore  at  Ellis,  Van  Ness  at  Sutter,  and  28 
Market   St.,   near   Ferry. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Tom — Is  your  engagement  a  secret?  Ted 
—No  ;  the  girl  knows  it.— New  Orleans  Pica- 
yune. 

"Miss  Jones  isn't  looking  at  all  like  her- 
self this  evening."  "Oh,  no — she  never  does." 
— Cleveland  Leader. 

Customer — I  want  to  get  some  gloves  for 
my  wife.  Salesgirl— What  kind,  sir?  Cus- 
tomer— Very  cranky- — Life. 

"Did  he  have  any  luck  on  his  fishing  trip?" 
"Enough  to  keep  him  in  conversation  for 
several  weeks." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Disgusted  Fisherman  (emptying  his  bait 
into  the  stream) — Hanged  if  I'll  wait  on  you 
any   longer.      Here!      Help    yourselves. — Life. 

The  Friend — Your  wife  doesn't  appear  to 
be  in  very  good  humor.  Husband — No;  she 
thinks  I've  invited  you  to  dinner. — lean  Qui 
Rit. 

MrSt  A — Didn't  her  constant  singing  in  the 
flat  annoy  you?  Mrs.  B — Not  so  much  as 
the  constant  flat  in  her  singing. — Boston 
Transcript. 

She — Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
your  friend  Brown  was  thirsting  for  glory? 
He — Well,  not  exactly.  I  said  he  had  a 
glorious  thirst! — Tit-Bits. 

First  Doctor — I've  discovered  a  sure  cure 
for  a  rare  disease.  Second  Doctor — Great ! 
Now,  how  can  we  make  the  rare  disease 
prevalent? — Cleveland  Leader. 

First  Suburbanite — We've  got  a  baby 
grand  in  our  house.  Second  Ditto — We  can 
go  you  one  better.  We've  got  a  grand  baby 
in    ours. — Baltimore   American. 

Doctor  (to  typhoid  patient) — Do  you  re- 
member where  you  drank  water?  Patient 
(an  actor) — Oh,  yes !  It  was  on  the  dear  old 
farm — twenty  years  ago. — Puck. 

Singleton — I  can  not  understand  why  a 
man's  wife  is  called  his  better  half.  Wed- 
more — You  would  if  you  had  to  divide  your 
salary   with    one. — Boston    Transcript. 

Nell — That  Miss  Copleigh  is  an  awfully 
cold  sort  of  a  girl.  Belle — Mercy,  yes.  Why, 
she's  so  frigid  that  wherever  she  goes  on 
rainy  days  it  snows. — Boston  Transcript. 

Lord  Hubert  (motoring) — Now  there  is  no 
traffic  about  get  up  a  "fine"  turn  of  speed  for 
a  few  miles.  Chaffeur — Yes,  my  lord — five 
or  ten  pounds  fine,  my  lord? — Family  Herald. 

Seaside  Visitor  (admiring  a  seagull) — How 
nice  and  clean  he  looks.  Boatman — Ah, 
ma'am,  if  you  spent  as  much  time  in  the 
water  as  he  does,  you'd  look  clean,  too. — 
Punch. 

Blobbs — I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  that 
boy  of  mine.  He's  never  around  when  he  is 
wanted.  Slobbs — Why  don't  you  try  and  get 
him  a  job  on  the  police  force? — Philadelphia 
Record. 

Chief  Editor — Look  here,  Sharpe.  here's  a 
fiddler  been  hanged  for  murder.  How  shall 
I  headline  it  ?  Musical  Editor — How  would 
"Difficult  Execution  on  One  String"  do? — 
St.  Louis  Times. 

"I've  just  been  reading  about  the  power  of 
the  will.  It's  a  wonderful  thing."  "Yes;  a 
millionaire  friend  of  mine  left  a  will  that 
makes  six  children  and  seventeen  grandchil- 
dren be  good." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Famous  Painter  (angrily) — I  hear,  sir,  that 
you're  boasting  that  you  studied  art  under 
me?  Near-Painter  (calmly) — And  so  I  did, 
sir,  so  I  did — why,  I  occupied  a  room  un- 
der your  studio  for  nearly  a  month ! — New 
Orleans  Picayune. 

Rusty  Rufus — Say,  Tom,  wouldn't  it  be 
great  ef  youse  could  git  all  de  eat  an'  drink 
youse  wanted  by  jist  pressin'  a  'lectric  but- 
ton ?  Tired  Thomas — It  shore  would— ef  I 
lied  somebody  ter  press  de  button  fer  me. — 
Chicago  Daily  Nezus. 

"Hello,  Johnny,"  said  the  village  black- 
smith, "I  hear  your  paw  has  gone  into 
politics."  "Sure."  "How'd  that  happen?" 
"Well,  my  uncle  left  him  a  silk  hat  and  a 
Prince  Albert  coat  in  his  will,  and  paw  had 
to  do  something  with  them." — Washington 
Star. 

Grouty — See  here,  you've  had  my  lawn- 
mower  a  whole  hour.  Do  you  think  I  ought 
to  be  kept  standing  around  here  all  day  wast- 
ing my  time  waiting  for  it  ?  Prouty — Cer- 
tainly not.  I'd  be  glad  to  have  you  rake  my 
lawn  in  the  meantime,  old  man. — Boston 
Globe. 

Mr.  Newlywed — This  paper  says  there  are 
50,000,000  babies  born  every  year.  Mrs. 
Newlywed — Oh,  darling  !  Doesn't  that  make 
'ou  proud  ?  Mr.  N. — Why  should  it  ?  Mrs. 
N. — Why,  just  to  think  that  our  baby  is  the 
smartest  and  prettiest  of  fifty  million. — 
Cleveland  Leader. 

Inquisitive  Press  Representative  (to  stage- 
doorkeeper) — And  do  you  happen  to  know 
the  identity  of  that  heavily  veiled  lady  who 
is  seen  so  frequently  in  the  famous  actor's 
company  ?      Doorkeeper — Well,     it     just     de- 


pends on  how  you  mean.  You  see,  on  the 
boards  she  is  the  daughter ;  in  private  life 
she's    his    mother! — Liverpool    Mercury. 

"Have  you  any  nice  fresh  farmers'  eggs?" 
inquired  a  precise  old  lady  at  a  grocery 
shop.  "No,  madam,"  replied  the  assistant, 
"but  we  have  some  very  good  hens'  eggs  !" — 
Santa  Rosa  Argus. 

"What  was  the  happiest  moment  of  your 
life?"  asked  the  sweet  girl.  "The  happiest 
moment  of  my  life,"  answered  the  old  bache- 
lor, "was  when  the  jeweler  took  back  an  en- 
gagement ring  and  gave  me  sleeve-links  in 
exchange." — Canadian  Courier. 

"It  is  a  terrible  thing,"  said  the  prisoner, 
"to  be  known  by  a  number  instead  of  a  name, 
and  to  feel  that  all  my  life  I  shall  be  an 
object  of  suspicion  among  the  police."  "But 
you  will  not  be  alone,  my  friend,"  replied  the 
philanthropic  visitor;  "the  same  thing  hap- 
pens to  people  who  own  automobiles." — 
Washington  Star. 

"You  can't  see  my  husband,  he  is  not  at 
home."     "But,  madam,  I  want  to  see  him  the 


worst  way."  "Well,  if  that's  the  way  you 
want  to  see  him  you'd  better  sit  right  there 
on  the  steps  until  he  comes  from  the  club." 
— Houston  Post. 

Reginald — Darling,  1  see  by  the  papers  that 
a  food  expert  says  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
family  to  live  on  $4  a  week.  Do  you  think 
it  possible  ?  Rosalind — No,  dearest,  but  I'll 
be  a  sister  to  you  ! — Cleveland  Leader. 

"This  is  the  fourth  time  you  have  asked 
me  to  marry  you,"  said  the  good-looking  girl, 
resentfully.  "I  am  sure  I  have  never  encour- 
aged you."  "I  don't  know  about  that,"  re- 
plied the  serious  young  man.  "You're  the 
only  girl  I  know  who  doesn't  laugh  when  I 
propose  to  her." — Washington  Star. 

"And  why  are  you  here,  my  poor  man?" 
asked  the  visiting  parson.  "I've  got  me 
friends  to  blame  fer  it,"  answered  convict 
1323.  "Why,  how  is  that?"  queried  the  par- 
son. "De  judge  said  it  was  de  'lectric  chair 
fer  mine,  but  me  friends  got  bizzy  an'  had 
de  sentence  chang'd  tJ  imprisonment  fer 
life,"  explained  the  other. — Chicago  Daily 
News. 
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Senator  Dolliver. 

The  death  of  Senator  Dolliver,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 

ffp,   removes    from   the   political    sphere   a    figure   of 

:markable  interest  and  promise.     Dolliver  was  essen- 

|  ]  ally  a  son  of  the  West,  carrying  in  his  character  and 

J.iianner  the  spirit  and  the  tone  of  the  West.     He  had  hon- 

Bsty  and  vigor  of  mind,  supplemented  by  very  excep- 

jonal  powers  of  expression  and  emphasis.     He  knew 

Mow  to  deal  with  the  public,  particularly  with  the  West- 

''n  public.     Furthermore,  he  had  political  courage  and 

,;came  an  "insurgent"  against  abuses  which  had  grown 

lip  in  the  Republican  party  at  a  time  when  others  now 

mspicuous  in  the  reform  movement  were  too  timid  to 

,||2nture.     If   Dolliver   was   not   the   originator   of   the 

Iowa  idea,"  he  was  among  the  first  publicly  to  espouse 

and  quickly  took  rank  among  its  most  conspicuous 

cpounders   and  advocates.     There   was   much   in   the 

laracter  and  mental  habits  of  Mr.  Dolliver  to  recall 

le  type  of  American  statesman  familiar  two  genera- 

ons  ago.     He  was  an  ambitious  man  without  being 

.  petty  ways  a  self-seeker.     He  was  a  forcible  man 


without  arrogance.  He  was  a  large-minded  man  with- 
out apparently  being  conscious  of  it.  He  was  a  good 
man  who  never  thought  it  necessary  to  be  forever 
reminding  the  public  of  his  virtues  or  of  suspecting 
that  other  men  were  less  sincere  than  himself.  Mr.  Dol- 
liver was  perhaps  better  adapted  than  any  other  man 
in  the  country  to  lead  the  movement  for  better  politics 
in  line  with  historical  and  traditional  American  stand- 
ards. His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  country,  for 
there  is  no  man  to  fill  the  precise  place  in  public  con- 
fidence and  leadership  which  he  has  held. 


The  Democratic  Outlook. 

There  is  more  interest  just  now  in  Democratic 
national  politics  than  the  country  has  witnessed  at  any 
time  since  the  first  nomination  of  Bryan.  The  Demo- 
cratic successes  in  Maine  and  elsewhere,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  further  successes  next  month — these  in  con- 
junction with  the  growing  up  of  three  first-class  presi- 
dential figures  (Harmon,  Wilson,  and  Gaynor)  have 
amazingly  stimulated  Democratic  hopes.  The  party 
has  gone  into  the  congressional  campaign  with  an 
energy  quite  unusual.  It  is  making  a  systematic  fight 
in  one  hundred  and  eighteen  doubtful  districts.  And 
if  it  shall  succeed  in  half  of  them  it  will  outnumber 
the  Republicans  in  the  Congress  which  comes  into  au- 
thority on  the  4th  of  next  March.  By  many  expert 
politicians  its  success  in  the  congressional  round-up  is 
thought  to  be  assured. 

A  Democratic  House  of  Representatives,  with  a  Re- 
publican President  and  a  Republican  Senate,  can  do 
nothing  positively,  and  it  will  be  useful  to  the  party 
only  in  so  far  as  it  shall  know  how  to  turn  the  situation 
to  future  political  account.  If  the  Democratic  majority 
shall  be  united  in  purpose,  under  sound  leadership  and 
under  a  sufficient  measure  of  discipline  to  pursue  a  con- 
sistent course,  undoubtedly  a  tremendous  impression 
may  be  made  upon  the  country.  But  in  times  past  the 
party  has  not  been  able  to  make  use  of  such  opportuni- 
ties because  it  has  lacked  self-control.  Not  often  is  it 
wisely  led,  not  often  is  it  able  through  an  efficient  dis- 
cipline to  act  as  a  unit.  In  the  last  Congress  the  party, 
though  in  the  minority,  had  an  opportunity,  but  it  failed 
through  the  inability  of  its  individual  members  to  pur- 
sue a  united  or  consistent  course.  The  party  should 
have  presented  a  moderate  tariff  bill,  in  contrast  with 
the  Payne  bill,  standing  by  it  through  thick  and  thin. 
What  it  did  was  to  abandon  any  pretense  of  united 
action,  each  member  demanding  and  getting  what  he 
could  in  the  way  of  concessions  desired  by  his  particu- 
lar constituency.  There  was  not  sufficient  wisdom  in 
leadership  or  sufficient  coordination  of  individual  mem- 
bers to  make  definite  party  presentment. 

If  the  Democratic  party  shall  come  into  control  of 
the  next  House  of  Representatives,  it  will  have  the 
chance  to  emphasize  before  the  country  a  distinct  party 
programme — in  other  words,  of  rehabilitating  the  party 
in  the  sense  of  giving  it  a  definite  and  progressive  plan 
which  may  easily  be  calculated  to  win  public  favor.  If 
the  party  can  not  do  this,  if  its  membership'  in  Con- 
gress can  not  agree  upon  a  common  plan  of  action  and 
work  steadily  to  it,  then  there  is  no  advantage  to  be 
gained  in  success  this  fall  in  the  congressional  elections. 
Indeed,  if  the  exhibit  before  the  country  is  to  be  that 
of  a  political  party  incapable  of  "getting  together"  and 
of  pursuing  a  considerate  and  sustained  course,  it  would 
be  better  to  lose  in  the  elections  and  so  avoid  the 
responsibilities  which  attach  to  a  majority. 
♦ 

The  Chinese  Senate. 
The  world  heard  of  the  meeting  of  the  Chinese 
Senate  with  surprise.  The  reality  of  that  legislative 
body  has  been  in  doubt,  despite  the  imperial  decree  of 
1906  establishing  it.  The  proclamations  of  the  dragon 
.throne  are  so  often  negligible  that  this  one  was  not 
taken  seriously;  but  the  man  behind  it  was  Yuan  Shi 
Kai,  and  his  organization  of  Senate  politics  in  China 


was  so  good  that  it  survived  the  loss  of  his  own  in- 
fluence. • 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1905  that  Yuan  Shi  Kai  laid 
the  ground  plan  of  a  Chinese  Parliament.  The  central 
and  provincial  councils  and  boards  were  reorganized 
and,  three  years  later,  the  throne  agreed  to  call  a  na- 
tional legislature  to  meet  in  1917.  A  decree  to  estab- 
lish a  Diet  was  copied  from  a  similar  order  of  state  in 
Japan.  Under  this  decree,  which  had  the  force  of 
law,  elections  to  the  provincial  councils  were  held  at 
which  all  males  over  twenty-five  years  old  possessing 
a  literary  degree,  a  secondary  education,  or  property 
worth  $5000  were  permitted  to  vote.  The  councils 
were  of  varying  size  according  to  the  area  of  the 
province.  In  addition  were  village  and  town  boards 
similarly  chosen.  Last  year  all  these  bodies  met  and 
named  200  members  of  the  Senate,  the  emperor  select- 
ing 200  more  from  the  highest  ranks  of  the  empire. 
This  fall  the  Senate  met  to  prepare  for  the  census  of 
1914,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  whole  Parliament  will 
be  elected  seven  years  hence;  and  in  the  interim  it  is 
believed  that  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  the  prime  mover  of  the 
whole  enterprise,  will  be  restored  to  favor. 


Unionism  and  Responsibility. 

The  latest  labor  conflict  in  England — and  England 
has  her  full  share  of  this  sort  of  thing — recalls  Car- 
lyle's  famous  remark  that  "The  leaders  of  industry — 
if  industry  shall  ever  consent  to  be  led — are  the  cap- 
tains of  the  world."  The  country,  or  so  much  of  it  as 
is  connected  with  manufacturing  industry,  is  in  the 
throes  of  a  general  lock-out  of  boilermakers  resulting 
from  the  action  of  the  men  in  joining  a  number  of 
strikers  in  other  trades  in  disregard  of  agreements 
entered  into  between  their  executive  agents  and  the 
employers.  The  executive  agents — in  other  words,  the 
leaders  of  the  boilermakers'  organization — themselves 
admit  the  fault  of  the  men  and  deplore  the  situation 
as  detrimental  to  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining 
which  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  trade-unionism. 
The  rebuff  to  the  leaders  on  the  part  of  the  men  was 
positive.  When  the  trouble  was  going  on  the  leaders 
of  the  boilermakers'  society  asked  the  members  to 
recognize  the  rights  of  the  executive  to  act  in  their 
behalf  and  to  give  fresh  assurances  in  their  name  that 
all  undertakings  entered  into  by  the  executive  would 
be  adhered  to  by  the  men.  By  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority the  boilermakers  refused  this  demand — in  other 
words,  they  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  action  of  their 
agents  even  though  they  themselves  had  already  ac- 
cepted its  results. 

The  effect  of  this  action  has  extended  beyond  the 
boilermakers'  union  to  every  other  trade  organization 
in  the  country,  tending  naturally  to  weaken  the  au- 
thority of  unionism  by  illustrating  its  impotence  as  a 
maker  of  contracts.  Labor  leaders  generally  are 
prompt  to  declare  by  way  of  saving  the  situation  "that 
the  lack  of  discipline"  exhibited  in  the  boilermakers' 
organization  is  not  general.  Nevertheless,  unionism  as 
a  principle  has  sustained  a  blow  as  the  result  of  an 
action  which  puts  the  whole  system  in  contempt.  And 
this  action  is  by  no  means  isolated,  for  the  boiler- 
makers are  not  the  only  workers  in  revolt.  The  rail- 
way workers  throughout  England  are  reported  to  be 
straining  at  the  leash — eager  almost  to  the  point  of 
rebellion  to  break  over  the  agreements  in  force  be- 
tween their  leaders  and  the  railway  companies.  A 
large  element  of  the  Welsh  miners  are  clamoring  for 
a  national  strike  in  spite  of  the  recent  peace  agree- 
ment. The  dockers  at  Newport  and  Avonmouth  have 
struck  against  an  arbitration  award  in  defiance  of  con- 
tracts previously  made  and  over  the  protest  of  their 
leaders.  A  petty  strike  has  begun  in  Lancashire  in  the 
cotton  industry,  and  the  employers  declare  that 
will  recommend  a  general  lock-out  unless  the  strik ■■■ 
shall  accept  arbitration.  These  several  movei 
coming  together  justify  the  wisdom  of  Carlyle's  qui 
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— "If  industry  shall  ever  consent  to  be  led."  Un- 
doubtedly industry  can  be  led  up  to  a  certain  point;  it 
can  be  led  so  long  as  its  policies  relate  to  subjects  about 
which  there  are  no  internal  differences  of  opinion. 
But  the  moment  labor  policy  moves  out  into  broader 
fields,  it  begins  to  lose  strength  at  the  very  sources  of 
its  power — it  loses  its  hold  upon  individual  support. 

The  truth  is  that  neither  in  England,  in  this  country, 
nor  elsewhere,  has  labor  unionism  been  brought  to 
accept  the  one  principle  capable  of  sustained,  definite, 
and  positive  courses — the  principle  of  legal  responsi- 
bility. Everywhere  the  unions  decline  to  make  them- 
selves responsible.  Various  pretexts  are  offered,  but 
the  real  reason  is  that  unionism  aims  not  at  equity  but 
at  something  beyond  equity.  Legitimate  unionism, 
asking  nothing  more  than  it  has  the  right  to  ask,  prom- 
ising nothing  more  than  it  is  justified  in  promising, 
would  gain  immensely  by  making  itself  responsible. 
By  this  course  it  would  not  only  bind  its  own  members, 
but  it  would  give  assurance  of  its  own  sincerity  and 
integrity.  Ultimately,  when  unionism  shall  have  pruned 
itself  of  its  excrescences,  when  it  shall  have  attained 
the  basis  of  equity  and  wisdom,  it  will  accept  this 
principle.  It  will  make  itself  responsible.  Today  the 
fatal  defect  in  the  unionistic  scheme,  the  defect  which 
cheats  it  of  all  its  larger  purposes,  is  its  denial  of  a 
principle  supported  by  every  argument  of  equity  and 
every  consideration  of  good  faith. 


The  Intrusion  of  Roosevelt. 
Senator  La  Follette  is  not  pleased  at  the  coming  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt  into  the  lists  as  an  insurgent  favorite 
for  the  presidency.  The  gentleman  from  the  Badger 
State  has  ambitions  himself,  and  where  Paul  has 
planted  and  Apollos  watered  he  does  not  think  that  the 
god  of  politics  should  give  the  increase  to  a  man  who 
has  done  neither.  To  be  sure,  the  political  deity  often 
does  such  things,  but  the  unfairness  of  it  was  never 
plainer  than  now.  La  Follette  was  one  of  the  earliest' 
of  the  insurgents,  and  for  years  his  voice  was  that  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Whatever  success  the 
cause  has  won  since  is  largely  his.  As  for  the  colonel, 
he  is,  as  a  political  dissenter,  a  fire-new  figure  indeed. 
Insurgency  grew  up  under  his  administration,  but  with- 
out his  aid  or  friendship  when  such  support  might  have 
won  the  battle  for  it.  The  colonel  was  an  avowed 
standpatter  then  as  became  a  man  who  had  always  been 
hand  in  glove  with  the  party  organization,  who  had 
been  the  powerful  friend  of  Aldrich,  Payne,  and  Can- 
non, and  who  had  never  recalled  the  warning  he  gave 
in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  against  trying,  through  tariff 
revision,  to  curb  the  monopolies.  Under  this  head  the 
value  of  an  exact  quotation  from  that  letter  will  be 
apparent : 

No  change  in  tariff  duties  can  have  any  substantial  effect 
in  solving  the  so-called  "trust  problem."  Certain  great  trusts 
or  corporations  are  wholly  unaffected  by  the  tariff.  Almost 
all  the  others  that  are  of  any  importance  have,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  numbers  of  smaller  American  competitors,  and,  of 
course,  a  change  in  the  tariff  which  would  work  injury  to  the 
large  corporations  would  work  not  merely  injury  but  de- 
struction to  its  smaller  competitors ;  and  equally,  of  course, 
such  a  change  would  mean  disaster  to  all  the  wage-workers 
connected  with  either  the  large  or  small  corporations.  From 
the  standpoint  of  those  interested  in  the  solution  of  the  trust 
problem  such  a  change  would  therefore  merely  mean  that  the 
trust  was  relieved  of  the  competition  of  its  weaker  American 
competitors,  and  thrown  only  into  competition  with  foreign 
competitors ;  and  that  the  first  effort  to  meet  this  new  com- 
petition would  be  made  by  cutting  down  wages,  and  would 
therefore  be  primarily  at  the  cost  of  labor.  In  the  case  of 
some  of  our  greatest  trusts  such  a  change  might  confer 
upon  them  a  positive  benefit.  Speaking  broadly  it  is  evident 
that  the  changes  in  the  tariff  will  affect  the  trusts  for  weal  or 
woe  simply  as  they  affect  the  whole  country'.  The  tariff 
affects  trusts  only  as  it  affects  all  other  interests.  It  makes 
all  these  interests,  large  or  small,  profitable ;  and  its  benefits 
can  be  taken  from  the  large  only  under  penalty  of  taking 
them   from   the   small   also.    .    .    . 

It  is  but  ten  years  since  the  last  attempt  was  made  by 
means  of  lowering  the  tariff  to  prevent  some  people  from 
prospering  too  much.  The  attempt  was  entirely  successful. 
The  tariff  law  of  that  year  was  among  the  causes  which  in 
that  year  and  for  some  time  afterwards  effectually  prevented 
anybody  from  prospering  too  much,  and  labor  from  prospering 
at  all.  Undoubtedly  it  would  be  possible  at  the  present  time 
to  prevent  any  of  the  trusts  from  remaining  prosperous  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  making  such  a  sweeping  change  in 
the  tariff  as  to  paralyze  the  industries  of  the  country.  The 
t  usts  would  cease  to  prosper :  but  their  smaller  competitors 
would  be  ruined,  and  the  wage-workers  would  starve,  while  it 
vould  not  pay  the  farmer  to  haul  his  products  to  market. 
The  evils-  connected  with  the  trusts  can  be  reached  only  by 
-ational  effort,  step  by  step,  along  the  lines  taken  by  Con- 
ress  and  the  executive  during  the  past  three  years.  If  a 
tariff  law  is  passed  under  which  the  country  prospers,  as  the 
country  has  prospered  under  the  present  tariff  law,  then  all 


classes  will  share  in  the  prosperity.  If  a  tariff  law  is  passed 
aimed  at  preventing  the  prosperity  of  some  of  our  people, 
it  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that  this  aim  will  be 
achieved  only  by  cutting  down  the  prosperity  of  all  our  people. 

While  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  tried  hard  to  keep  the 
good-will  of  revisionists  he  has  never  recanted  these 
sentiments  so  pleasing  to  the  standpatter.  In  his  last 
official  message  to  Congress,  his  references  to  the  tariff 
were  confined  to  giving  figures  of  national  income 
which  showed  its  value  as  a  revenue  producer.  To 
him  there  was  nothing  "iniquitous"  in  such  a  law. 
Xot  a  single  schedule  inspired  him  to  call  for  revision. 
His  was  a  definite  committal  to  policies  for  which  he 
stood  while  President  and  for  which  his  successor 
now  stands,  with  the  difference  that  Mr.  Taft  has  ad- 
mitted, as  Roosevelt  did  not,  the  need  of  further 
revision.  During  his  Western  trip  Mr.  Roosevelt  said 
as  little  as  he  could  about  the  tariff,  and  when  he  did 
his  criticism  was  against  the  methods  of  making  it. 
Once  in  control  of  the  New  York  State  Convention, 
he  permitted  a  plank  in  favor  of  the  tariff  to  enter  the 
platform;  and  now,  when  called  to  account,  he  lamely 
explains  that  he  does  not  agree  with  it,  leaving  unsaid 
the  reason  why  and  saying  nothing  against  its 
schedules.  Yet  with  all  this  quibbling  and  evasion  of 
the  main  point,  here  is  the  Rough  Rider  demanding  that 
the  insurgents  shall  accept  him  as  their  prophet  and 
leader.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  La  Follette  shows  dis- 
gust? Is  it  surprising  that  neither  he,  nor  Cum- 
mins, nor  Bristow,  has  offered  his  services  for  the 
Xew  York  fight?  These  insurgent  chiefs  not  only  see 
in  Roosevelt's  appearance  their  rejection  as  leaders  of 
their  own  cause,  masters  of  their  own  game,  but  they 
fear  the  diversion  of  their  crusade  from  its  original 
objects  towards  one  for  the  promotion  of  an  ambition 
which  never  at  any  time  showed  sympathy  with  the 
"Iowa  idea"  and,  indeed,  had  been  openly  hostile  to 
it  when  it  pressed  the  ambitions  of  La  Follette  against 
those  which  Roosevelt  had  delegated  to  Taft.  It  is 
now  their  fate  to  have  insurgent  victories  turned  to 
the  account  of  a  shadowy  something  which  Roosevelt 
calls  the  "  new  nationalism"  and  which  they  recognize 
as  a  mere  device  to  give  him  a  leadership,  superseding 
their  own,  which  commits  him  to  none  of  their  plans 
nor  against  any  which  are  contrary  to  theirs. 

It  is  a  shrewd  political  trick  this  "new  nationalism." 
There  is  a  hypnotic  quality  in  it  which  is  drawing  the 
insurgents  from  their  first  love  and  leaving  their  early 
leaders  vainly  expostulating  in  the  distance.  You  see 
nothing  in  the  "new  nationalism""  against  the  tariff 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  made  a  long  record  in  de- 
fending and  supporting.  Since  the  idea  was  broached, 
who  has  heard  anything  more  against  Cannonism? 
Thoughtless  crowds  are  no  longer  brought  to  the  shout- 
ing point  by  jeers  at  Aldrich  and  Payne.  There  are 
no  jeers  left;  Aldrich  and  Payne  are  Roosevelt's  old 
friends.  Revision  is  rarely  heard  of.  Everything  is 
made  to  centre  on  that  mysterious  something  which 
Roosevelt  calls  by  a  new  name  and  has  set  spinning 
before  the  eyes  of  his  insurgent  followers — something 
that  mesmerizes  their  senses,  something  which  may 
mean  nothing  of  reform  but  assuredly  means  Roose- 
velt as  a  supreme  political  figure  in  whose  virtue  and 
omniscience  everybody  is  invited  to  trust. 

Poor  La  Follette,  lying  on  his  sick  bed  and  seeing 
himself  tricked,  not  only  out  of  a  possible  nomina- 
tion, but  out  of  a  cause  to  support  it !  Poor  Cum- 
mins and  Bristow,  standing  by  while  the  crop  they 
put  in  the  soil  is  about  to  be  reaped  by  cleverer  and 
alien  hands !  And  so  what  does  this  insurgency  come 
to  after  all?  It  does  not  necessarily  change  the  tariff; 
it  tends  towards  nothing  but  Roosevelt  the  virtual  stand- 
patter, Roosevelt  whose  promises  include  only  the  same 
old  platitudes  about  official  morality,  the  same  old  spec- 
tacular marshaling  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
same  old  insatiable  ambition  towards  personal  prestige 
and  authority.  , 

The  Moral  Metropolis. 
The  mistake  of  the  Purity  Congress  was  to  convene 
here.  It  should  have  chosen  some  place  where  its 
example  and  precept  were  needed — Xew  Orleans,  per- 
haps, or  Reno.  As  the  mayor  pointed  out  in  a  letter 
to  the  secretary  of  the  congress,  the  conditions  here 
are  pallidly  moral  already.  As  well  paint  the  lily  or 
gild  refined  gold  as  to  make  a  clean  San  Francisco 
cleaner.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  Purity  Congress  that 
it  does  not  know  how  the  mayor,  with  the  help  of 
Mr.  Jerome  Bassity  and  other  choice  spirits  in  the 
Paris  of  America  movement,  have  already  given  the 
town   the   odor   of  myrrh   and   frankincense   and   mav 


surely  be  trusted  to  keep  it  unspotted  from  the  world 
while  they  stay  in  office.  Morals  wrong  in  San  Fran- 
cisco? Of  all  the  great  seaports  of  the  world,  as 
the  mayor  says,  "San  Francisco  is  the  cleanest  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  social  evil."  Why,  then,  a 
Purity  Congress,  unless  to  sing  a  thanksgiving  hymn? 

It  is  likely  that  the  projectors  of  the  purity  move- 
ment have  misconceived  the  whole  idea  of  the  Paris 
of  America.  Any  one  who  knows  McCarthy  and  Bas- 
sity and  the  police  board  is  aware  that  their  idea  of 
Paris  is  a  place  of  fine  avenues,  of  music  and  art,  and 
general  enlightenment  and  culture.  They  have  not 
been  nearer  to  it  than  Cork  and  may  be  forgiven  if  they 
never  suspected  that  it  had  also  come  to  be  known  for 
its  license;  but  the  Paris  they  are  after  is  one  where 
the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful  will  thrive  and 
where  the  Purity  Congress  will  have  no  occasion  to 
come  except  for  examples  of  moral  endeavor.  Of 
course  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  ex-chief  of  police 
should  have  also  mistaken  the  idea  of  the  mayor  and 
left  off  the  lid,  and  that  the  general  spotlessness  of  the 
town  should  have  suffered  the  intrusion  upon  its  busi- 
ness section  of  a  tenderloin  which  the  mayor  has 
already  described  as  a  curse  and  a  blight  which  had 
better  be  removed  to  another  part  of  the  town  where 
curses  and  blights  are  presumably  welcome.  This,  we 
say,  is  unfortunate;  but  let  us  remember  that  to  the 
pure  all  things  are  pure  and  join  his  honor  and  Mr. 
Bassity  in  the  advice  to  the  Purity  Congress  to  heed 
that  admirable  maxim  and  be  wise. 

It  is  but  fair  to  the  mayor  to  say  that  he  is  living  up 
to  his  standards  in  insisting  on  the  morality  of  San 
Francisco.  Even  Mr.  Flannery,  that  "premier  among 
the  most  responsible  and  esteemed  business  men  of  San 
Francisco,"  as  the  mayor  called  him,  never  answered 
this  supreme  test  better.  And  the  action  of  the  city 
executive  in  permitting  the  saloons  near  the  Presidio 
to  reopen  so  that  the  enlisted  men  may  not  be  led  to 
immoral  and  extravagant  habits  by  the  post  exchange, 
which  the  police  can  not  watch,  only  shows  his  solici- 
tude for  the  spiritual  and  ethical  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
man.  It  is  astonishing  that  a  Purity  Congress,  of  all 
bodies,  should  take  this  vigilant   and  unsullied  public 

servant  to  task.  « 

The  Issue  of  "Fairness." 

Labor  agitators  who  think  themselves  experts  in  the 
"unfairness"  of  other  people  set  curious  examples  of 
fair  play  on  their  own  account.  It  appears  that  they 
have  made  a  rule  concerning  barbers  that  while  theit 
"organized"  journeymen  may  work  in  open  or  non- 
union shops,  non-union  barbers  may  not  find  jobs  ir 
union  shops.  The  scheme  is  to  deprive  as  many  fret 
workers  of  support  in  their  own  field  as  possible  anc 
close  the  other  fields  to  them  entirely.  But  any  attempl 
of  an  unaffiliated  shop  to  protect  its  employees  b) 
barring  unionized  competitors  out  only  goes  to  show 
that  a  fair  rule  does  not  necessarily  work  both  ways 
In  such  cases  the  offending  shop  is  picketed  by  unior 
men  who  warn  all  comers  that  it  has  no  sense  o: 
justice  and  should  not  be  patronized. 

Recently  in  these  columns  we  recited  the  case  of  twe 
motion-picture  operators  who  were  so  unfair  that  the) 
had  actually  refused  to  discharge  themselves  from  theii 
own  employ,  in  the  nickelodeon  they  owned,  and  hin 
men  instead  from  a  union  which  had  denied  them  mem 
bership  because  they  were  proprietors.  Since  then  th 
boycott  has  gone  steadily  on,  the  partners  making 
brave  fight,  with  a  result  which  is  the  more  uncertaii 
because  of  the  efforts  of  a  labor  union  committee  tr 
get  the  names  of  people  who  attend  the  show  and 
bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  film  manufacturers,  al 
in  the  interest  of  fair  play,  to  refuse  to  serve  the  tw) 
nickelodeon  owners  with  their  stock  in  trade. 

Another  case  typical  of  the  methods  of  the  fellow 
who  propose  to  have  justice  done  if  it  denies  all  othe 
people  a  chance  of  livelihood  pertains  to  an  Italia- 
bootblack  stand.  The  workers  there  were  led  to  job 
the  bootblacks'  union  and  pay  dues.  After  some  week 
it  occurred  to  them  that  they  were  getting  nothing  fo 
their  money.  Xor  could  they  learn  what  was  don 
with  it  *So,  in  the  credulous  belief  that  this  is  a  fre 
country,  they  withdrew  from  the  union  and  kept  thei 
dues  to  pay  for  the  home  spaghetti.  Were  they  pet 
mitted  to  work  in  peace?  Of  course  they  were  not 
Common  justice  held  that  they  should  be  hounded  ol 
the  street,  and  at  last  account  an  athletic  vagabont 
with  a  red  labor  union  badge  in  his  frayed  lapel,  wa 
ambling  up  and  down  before  the  disconcerted  Italian 
shcuting  "Unfair!  Unfair!  Do  not  patronize  thi 
stand.     It    employs    non-union    labor!"     Possibly    th 
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Italians  will  lose  their  savings  and  run  in  debt,  but  it 
will  at  least  teach  them  the  peril  of  being  unfair  to  the 
walking  delegate  who  comes  around  with  a  due  bill. 

In  the  more  complete  autocracy  to  which  organized 
labor  is  advancing,  peaceably  if  possible,  with  boycotts 

;  or  bombs  if  necessary,  unfairness  will  soon  be  a  lost 
art  and  we  shall  all  live  in  a  beatified  world.  When 
a  merchant  leaves  his  union-built  house  in  the  morning 

I  with  a  certificar?  of  fairness  from  his  organized  house 
servants,  from  his  butcher,  groceryman,  milkman,  and 
baker,  and  is  admitted  to  his  own  union  label  store  by 
the  inspector  who  passes  on  his  home  credentials,  and 
when  he  gets  through  the  day  without  being  boycotted 

|    by  his  organized  customers  or  fined  for  letting  a  Jap- 

j  anese  dust  his  counting-room  or  called  to  account  for 
being  five  minutes  overtime  in  paying  off,   and  when 

l  he  ends  the  week  by  summoning  all  hands  and  giving 
them  25  per  cent  of  the  wealth  their  labor  has  created, 
there  will  be  no  further  call  for  the  millennium.  It 
will  be  here;  and  any  one  who  does  not  know  it,  at 
least  by  its  red  badge  and  its  receipt  book,  will  probably 
be  dealt  with,  in  all  fairness,  as  befits  a  man  who  has 

I  no  appreciation  of  a  just  and  well-ordered  state  of 
society.  , 

Insulting  the  Child. 

Whatever   Solomon   may   have   meant   when   in   his 

far-off  age  he  bewailed  that  there  was  no  end  to  the 

writing   of   many   books,   his   plaint   has   an   emphatic 

application  today.     One  of  the  penalties  of  the  inven- 

I  tion  of  printing  is  that  it  has  multiplied  books  without 
increasing  their  number;  it  has  created  a  race  of 
hacks,  and  bowdlerizers,  and  abridgers  whose  vacuous 
labors  are  never  so  irritating  as  when  they  are  indulged 
ostensibly  in  the  interests  of  children.  Although  the 
present  publishing  season  is  but  a  month  old,  we  have 
already  been  inflicted  with  "Stories  from  Shakespeare," 

!  "Stories  from  Dante,"  the  Child's  This  and  the  Child's 
That,  and,  as  a  climax  to  the  tale  of  woe,  one  of  the 
unemployed  of  Grubb  Street  has  laid  his  sacrilegious 
hands  on   Sir  Walter  Scott  and  "shortened"  three  of 

|l  his  immortal  stories  for  the  "greater  delight"  of  chil- 
dren. 
Waiving  for  the  moment  the  presumption  of  revising 

I  and  correcting  the  work  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  it  is 
illuminating  to  examine  how  the  process  of  condensa- 

I  tion  has  been  carried  out.  On  example  will  be  suf- 
ficient. In  the  passage  which  follows  all  the  words 
printed  in  italics  have  been  eliminated  by  the  sapient 

Iabridger : 
;.      The   sun   was  setting  upon   one   of  the   rich   grassy  glades 
of  that  forest  which  we  have  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of 

■     the  chapter.     Hundreds  of  broad-headed,  short-stemmed,  wide- 

,  branched  oaks,  which  had  witnessed  perhaps  the  stately  march 
of  the  Roman  soldiery,  flung  their  gnarled  arms  over  a  thick 
carpet  of  the  most  delicious  greensward ;  in  some  places  they 
were  intermingled  with  beeches,  hollies,  and  copsewood  of 
various  descriptions,  so  closely  as  to  totally  intercept  the  level 
beams  of  the  sinking  sun ;  in  others  they  receded  from  each 
other,  forming  those  long  sweeping  vistas  in  the  intricacy  of 
which  the  eye  delights  to  lose  itself,  while  imagination  con- 

i    siders  them  as  the  paths  to  yet  wilder  scenes  of  sylvan  soli- 

I     lude. 

When  due  note  is  given  to  the  words  printed  in 
italics  it  will  be  seen  that  the  clumsy  condenser  has, 
with  characteristic  ineptitude,  removed  from  Scott's 
sentences  just  those  phrases  which  impart  to  his  "words 

|    the  color  of  romance.     It  was  not  an  idle  thought,  or 

i  a  desire  for  padding,  which  introduced  that  reference 
to  the  "stately  march  of  the  Roman  soldiery" ;  and  the 

I  carrying  forward  of  the  forest  picture  into  the  realm 
of  imagination  adds  just  that  suggestion  of  the  unseen 
which  increases  the  sense  of  an  ideal  world.     But  these 

i  touches  of  a  master  pen  are  calmly  erased  for  the 
"greater  delight"  of  childhood !  This  inane  method  is 
followed   throughout,   and   even  the  verse   mottoes  of 

i>.  the   chapters — snatches    from   Chaucer,     from     Shake- 

,  •  speare,  and  the  old  dramatists,  from  Homer  and  other 
mighty  singers,  all  of  them  chosen  by  Scott  with  infinite 

-  '  care — are  ruthlessly  "abridged"  away.  Every  allusion, 
indeed,  which  would  appeal  to  the  child's  sense  of  won- 
I  der,  which  would  arouse  his  curiosity,  which  would 
open  up  a  vista  to  further  knowledge  or  w'ider  poetic 
acquisition,  is  missing  from  this  precious  abridgement. 
After  that  it  is  hardly  surprising  to  note  that  the  per- 
petrator of  this  pernicious  piece  of  book-making  has 
the  effrontery  to  refer  to  Scott  as  "jolly,"  and  to  dis- 
play his  own  insignificant  name  in  as  large  type  as  that 
of  his  helpless  victim. 

Not  all  the  blame  for  this  kind  of  thing  rests  with 
the  hacks  who  thrust  themselves  before  the  public 
under  tee  cover  of  a  great  name.     The  publishers  are 


at  fault,  too.  If  they  wish  to  place  their  imprint  on 
the  novels  of  Scott,  let  them  "deliver  the  goods."  There 
ought  to  be  a  pure  literature  law  as  well  as  a  pure  food 
law.  The  pabulum  of  the  mind  requires  protecting  as 
much  as  the  pabulum  of  the  body.  It  need  not  be 
argued  that  Scott  knew  how  to  write;  the  world  has 
long  since  settled  that  question  and  crowned  him  with 
deathless  laurels ;  then  why  this  intolerable  presumption 
which  implies  that  his  stories  need  the  editing  of  a 
modern  incompetent?  If  Scott's  novels  are  to  be 
offered  to  the  public,  they  should  be  Scott's  novels  as 
Scott  wrote  them,  and  not  eviscerated  things  which  are 
neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl. 

Besides,  it  is  adding  enormously  to  the  offense  to 
pretend  that  all  this  is  for  the  "greater  delight"  of 
children.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  even  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb  were  well  employed  when  they  wrote 
their  "Tales  from  Shakespeare";  there  is  no  question 
that  far  less  gifted  mortals  would  be  more  usefully 
occupied  in  sweeping  the  streets  than  in  laying  their 
heavy  hands  on  the  flowers  of  literature.  There  is  too 
much  of  this  senseless  pemmicanizing  today,  and  espe- 
cially too  much  undertaken  for  the  "greater  delight" 
of  children.  They  need  the  abridger  far  less  than  the 
adult.  The  fact  is,  we  have  grown  to  take  a  false  and 
insulting  view  of  the  child's  mentality.  And  all  the 
time,  by  a  curious  irony,  we  are,  in  educational  matters, 
making  greater  demands  than  ever  on  that  mentality ! 
In  languages,  arithmetic,  and  other  studies  the  child  is 
gayly  saddled  with  tasks  which  would  appal  most 
adults,  and  at  the  same  time  there  are  these  scores  of 
hacks  thinking  it  necessary  to  condense  Scott  and  ex- 
plain Shakespeare.  The  child  mind  is  not  mature,  of 
course,  and  has  never  produced  masterpieces  in  art 
or  literature  just  because  such  works  are  the  sum  of 
experience,  but  in  grasp,  in  intuition,  in  receptivity,  it 
is  fully  the  equal  of  the  adult  mind.  Biography  teaches 
this  on  every  page.  Take  the  experience  of  Scott  him- 
self when  a  child.  What  does  he  say  of  his  youthful 
reading  of  the  "Faerie  Queene"?  Wrhy,  this:  "But 
Spenser  I  could  have  read  forever.  Too  young  to 
trouble  myself  about  the  allegory,  I  considered  all  the 
knights  and  ladies  and  dragons  and  giants  in  their  out- 
ward and  exoteric  sense,  and  God  knows  how  de- 
lighted I  was  to  find  myself  in  such  society."  And 
Hawthorne  tells  us  how  as  a  boy  of  eight  he  reveled 
in  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  and  Shakespeare.  It  is 
ever  so  with  the  young.  It  is  an  insult  to  offer  them 
a  bowdlerized  Shakespeare,  a  pemmicanized  Scott,  or 
an  extract  of  this  or  a  capsule  of  that.  Give  them  the 
brave  originals  in  all  their  fullness,  just  as  they  were 
left  by  the  pen  of  genius,  and  rest  assured  that  the 
child  wonder,  the  unsoiled  intuition  of  the  fresh  mind, 
the  tabula  rasa  of  the  young  soul,  will  acquire  there- 
from such  argosies  of  thought  and  visions  of  beauty 
as  would  astonish  the  groveling  spirit  of  the  stodgy 
compiler.  , 

An  Eastern  Judgment. 

Eastern  opinion  respecting  the  blow-up  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  ranges  from  the  declaration  of  certain 
labor  leaders  that  General  Otis  himself  blew  up  the 
building  "just  for  effect,"  to  the  direct  assumption  in 
some  quarters  that  the  villainous  work  without  doubt 
or  question  was  done  by  unionists  in  resentment  against 
the  Times.  The  general  judgment  is  one  of  profound 
yet  restrained  suspicion  against  unionism  as  voiced  in 
the  following  excerpt  from  the  New  York  Times: 

Mr.  Gompers  and  the  leaders  of  organized  labor  all  over 
the  country  must  see  that  this  suspicion  was  not  only  natural, 
but,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  is  well  grounded.  It 
would  be  unjust,  however,  to  assume  that  the  unions  are 
guilty  until  their  guilt  has  been  proved.  Let  it  be  in  fairness 
and  candor  assumed  that  they  are  guiltless,  that  the  union 
men  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  outrage.  Nevertheless  the 
leaders  of  organized  labor  must  see  that  they  have  a  duty 
to  perform,  that  they  must  do  whatever  lies  in  their  power 
to  free  labor  from  suspicion  in  connection  with  the  outrage. 
Rewards  now  amounting  to  some  $18,000  have  been  offered 
for  the  detection  of  the  assassins.  We  should  suppose  that 
the  labor  unions  of  Los  Angeles  and  Mr.  Gompers's  Ameri- 
can Federation  would  at  once  and  largely  increase  this  re- 
ward. It  behooves  them  to  exhibit  zeal  in  defense  of  labor's 
reputation.  They  have  an  opportunity  by  offering  rewards 
and  by  joining  in  good  faith  in  the  effort  to  seek  out  the 
guilty.  Nobody  wants  to  believe  that  this  monstrous  crime 
has  been  committed  by  an  organization  of  wage-earners  as  a 
means  of  frightening  employers  and  compelling  them  by 
duress  to  employ  union  labor.  It  is  incredible.  By  such 
inhuman  practices,  by  such  heartlessness  the  men  of  the 
unions  would  show  themselves  to  be  the  enemies  of  society. 
Nobody  believes  that  they  are  the  enemies  of  society,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  doubly  incumbent  upon  the  leaders  of  the  unions 
to  clear  up  this  mystery  - 

If  fanatical  union  men  should  prove  to  be  the  guilty  ones 


the  unions  must  see  to  it  that  they  are  detected  and  punished, 
to  the  end  that  labor  may  be  freed  from  the  reproach.  If 
the  outrage  was  perpetrated  by  men  not  of  organized  labor, 
it  is  to  the  last  degree  desirable  that  labor's  leaders  should 
make  that  known  as  a  most  effective  answer  to  current 
accusations.  Not  to  offer  rewards,  not  to  join  in  the  effort 
to  ferret  out  the  guilty  ones,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  labor 
was  not  particularly  concerned  about  the  matter,  and  in  some 
quarters  its  indifference  would  be  construed  as  indicating  a 
disposition  to  condone  if  not  to  approve  the  crime.  That 
would  be  unfortunate  for  labor.  The  duty  of  its  leaders  is 
so  clearly  evident  that  we  should  suppose  that  they  would  act 
at  once  and  with  vigor. 


Some  Abuses  of  the  Educational  System. 
The  Argonaut's  heart  goes  out  in  pity  for  a  gen- 
eration of  childhood  against  which  the  whole  social 
order  seems  in  conspiracy  to  exploit  and  defraud 
in  the  sacred  name  of  education.  The  school  sys- 
tem itself  has  largely  become  a  vast  eleemosy- 
nary institution  for  the  maintenance  of  women  be- 
tween young  maidenhood  and  matrimony,  or  for 
those  special  unfortunates  who  miss  matrimony  alto- 
gether. In  turn,  the  politician  gets  his  whack  at  the 
system,  imposing  upon  it  many  demands,  some  among 
them  which  may  not  even  be  named  in  a  strictly 
family  journal  like  the  Argonaut.  The  next  in  turn 
is  the  aesthetic  crank  whose  insistence  has  grafted 
upon  the  system  an  immense  amount  of  work  in 
drawing  and  other  fine,  arts  which  bear  small  re- 
lationship to  the  practical  needs  of  life.  Then  the 
economic,  the  anti-alcohol,  and  the  anti-tobacco  fad- 
dists get  in  their  deadly  work,  imposing  upon  long- 
suffering  childhood  a  burden  of  studies  which  have 
no  proper  place  in  the  curriculum  either  of  prepara- 
tion for  practical  life  or  of  cultural  studies.  The 
next  in  line  is  the  "frat"  enthusiast,  who  contrives 
to  impose  upon  the  system  his  special  attachment  for 
the  promotion  of  snobbery,  social  vanity,  and  class 
spirit;  or,  failing  in  this  laudable  effort,  to  keep  the 
student  body  in  an  uproar  with  respect  to  this 
matter.  Then  there  is  the  university,  which  insists 
that  the  schools  shall  be  conducted  as  feeders  to 
that  institution,  though  not  one  grammar  or  high 
school  graduate  in  ten  ever  gets  into  it.  Here  in 
San  Francisco  we  have  another  demand  upon  the 
school  system.  It  comes  in  the  shape  of  arrangements 
for  grand  out-of-door  concerts  in  celebration  of  one 
fiesta  or  another,  calling  not  only  for  a  formal  public 
appearance,  but  for  many  preliminary  appearances  by 
way  of  rehearsal  and  training.  "Tag  Day,"  too,  claims 
the  attention  of  thousands  of  children  upon  the  theory 
that  it  is  in  promotion  of  benevolent  purposes.  More 
recently  we  have  had  the  schools  all  torn  up  in  con- 
nection with  a  postcard  crusade,  presumably  in  the 
interest  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  Now,  all 
these  things  are  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the 
essential  purposes  and  standards  of  education.  They 
consume  the  thoughts  and  energies  of  children.  They 
inculcate  in  them  a  taste  for  public  and  spectacular 
appearances.  They  mix  them  up  in  ill-assorted  and 
questionable  associations.  They  destroy  inevitably  the 
mood  and  habit  of  concentration,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  effects  of  school  training.  In  short,  and  from  any 
and  every  point  of  view,  they  are  abominable, 
damnable.  All  of  which  is  respectfully  referred,  not 
to  the  board  of  education,  but  to  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  children  in   San  Francisco  and  elsewhere. 


Editorial  Notes. 
.  The  Boy  Scout  movement  is  admirable  in  concep- 
tion, and  it  is,  we  think,  destined  to  work  out  many 
benefits  if  it  shall  not  be  diverted  from  its  original 
purpose  or  associated  with  practices  fatal  to  the  quali- 
ties which  it  proposes  to  inculcate.  Any  boy  is  better 
for  being  taught  how  to  live  in  the  open ;  how  to 
carry  himself  under  stress  of  labor,  to  practice  and 
respect  courage  and  manly  initiative,  to  obey  those  in 
authority.  But  these  qualities  are  not  likely  to  be  pro- 
moted by  membership  in  an  organization  which  takes 
on  the  characteristics  of  a  fad.  It  does  not  help  the  de- 
velopment of  manly  qualities  in  a  lad  to  be  treated  as 
a  little  tin  hero.  Free  entree  to  the  circus,  compli- 
mentary and  congratulatory  addresses  from  Buffalo 
Bills,  extravagant  attentions  from  well-meaning  women 
— these  things  harm  rather  than  help  a  boy.  The  Boy 
Scout  movement  will  be  meritorious  only  in  so  far  as 
its  methods  shall  accord  with  the  aims  of  its  founda- 
tion.   

It  may  be  that  the  Emperor  Francis  JosepI 
in  the  efforts  of  the  Emperor  William  to 
Hohenzollerns  with  the  Hapsburgs  through 
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riage  of  the  Kaiser's  daughter  with  the  heir  presump- 
tive to  the  Austria-Hungarian  throne  the  vision  of  a 
Greek  bearing  gifts.  It  is  a  traditional  Prussian  policy 
to  marry  into  the  reigning  houses  of  countries  that  Ger- 
many looks  to,  in  some  sense,  as  belonging  in  the 
sphere  of  her  manifest  destiny.  Part  of  the  Hapsburg 
heritage  was  once  in  the  German  empire;  German  is 
the  language  spoken  in  various  Austrian  provinces 
now;  in  the  event  of  a  collapse  following  the  death  of 
Francis  Joseph,  the  possible  danger  to  a  German  prin- 
cess near  the  Austrian  throne  might  be  an  excuse  for 
German  intervention.  Royal  marriages  are  always 
made  with  a  political  object  in  view,  and  there  is  no 
such  object  nearer  the  German  heart  than  territorial 
expansion  in  all  Teutonic  lands.  It  has  turned  the 
German  eye  to  both  western  Austria  and  to  Holland, 
where  the  queen  has  a  German  husband. 


Walter  Wellman's  luck  is  almost  better  than  he  de- 
served. The  attempt  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  a  balloon 
was  a  foolhardy  project,  unrelieved  by  anything  more 
heroic  than  the  daredevil  spirit.  Even  if  it  had  suc- 
ceeded, no  principle  would  have  been  demonstrated  by 
it;  no  good  would  or  could  have  come  from  it.  It 
involved  no  addition  to  the  world's  stock  of  scientific 
knowledge  or  of  heroic  achievement.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  Mr.  Wellman  has  posed  before  the  world  as 
the  leader  of  a  sensational  adventure,  and  it  is  to  be  sus- 
pected that  scientific  enthusiasm  is  not  so  much  the 
basis  of  his  undertakings  as  an  itch  for  personal  noto- 
riety and  distinction.        

The  Argonaut  would  have  more  hope  of  the  efforts 
of  Attorney  Rogers  and  Detective  Burns  to  run  down 
the  miscreants  who  blew  up  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
building  if  these  gentlemen  went  at  their  work  with  less 
braying  of  trumpets.  We  have  observed  that  success- 
ful enterprise  in  this  line  is  usually  accomplished  in 
quiet  rather  than  in  demonstrative  ways.  And  in  any 
view,  an  immense  amount  of  energy  is  being  wasted  in 
suppplying  the  newspapers  with  materials  of  one  ques- 
tionable kind  or  another.  General  Otis,  we  note,  has 
engaged  the  Pinkerton  agency  to  undertake  a  sys- 
tematic search  for  the  perpetrators  of  this  outrage,  and 
the  Argonaut  is  willing  to  wager  something  handsome 
that  this  particular  inquiry  will  be  carried  on  without 
much  noise.  The  Pinkertons  have  a  way  of  making 
a  success  of  their  work  where  success  is  possible.  And 
the  public  rarely  hears  about  what  is  doing  until  the 
end  has  been  achieved. • 

The  fame  ctf  Julia  Ward  Howe  has  been  a  very  con- 
siderable thing  these  last  few  years,  but  it  has  rested 
more  upon  her  character  and  upon  the  mere  fact  of  her 
having  lived  so  long  than  upon  anything  really  great 
in  the  way  of  literary  achievement.  Mrs.  Howe's  most 
notable  production,  'The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repub- 
lic," is  indeed  a  spirited  performance,  well  adapted  to 
the  uses  to  which  it  was  put  during  the  Civil  War,  but 
it  was  a  poem  of  a  particular  time  and  a  particular 
mood.  It  is  not  intrinsically  a  great  poem,  and  it  is  not 
destined  to  permanent  regard.  Mrs.  Howe  was  born 
in  New  York  City  in  May,  1819,  and  was  therefore  at 
the  time  of  her  death  in  her  ninety-second  year.  She 
was  associated  prior  to  the  Civil  War  with  that  notable 
group  of  anti-slavery  enthusiasts  of  which  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  Theodore  Parker 
were  the  guiding  lights.  Mrs.  Howe's  literary  works 
include  a  series  of  travel  books,  lyrics,  and  studies  in 
social  and  educational  problems.  None  of  them  are 
remarkable  for  profundity  or  brilliancy,  but  all  are 
marked  by  culture,  taste,  and  the  highest  moral  ideals. 
♦ 

Rhodes  Scholars  at  Oxford. 

From  the  English  standpoint — and  few  Englishmen 
know  that  there  is  any  other  standpoint — the  Rhodes 
scholarship  has  not  proved  itself  an  entire  success.  The 
subject  is  discussed  at  length  in  the  London  Mail  in 
an  article  by  "An  Oxford  Man,"  who  declares  that  the 
foreign  scholars  at  Oxford  do  not  further  that  inter- 
national good  understanding  which  the  late  Mr.  Rhodes 
hoped  to  bring  about  through  a  system  of  international 
education.  The  writer  is  especially  critical  of  the 
Americans,  who  he  declares  take  from  Oxford  every- 
thing she  has  to  give  and  withhold  from  her  anything 
that  it  may  be  in  their  power  to  give  in  return.  We 
quote : 

"It  would  naturally  seem  that,  if  the  men  selected  by  the 
xecutors  .came  within  measurable  distance  even  of  the  high 
-tandard  set  up  in  the  bequest,  that  fact  alone  would  have 
riaranteed  the  execution  and  success  of  the  Rhodes  idea. 
Either,  however,  there  are  no  men  in  America  possessed  of 
the   various    qualities    of   manhood   which    Mr.    Rhodes    stipu- 


lated that  his  scholars  shouid  have,  or,  once  having  succeeded 
!  in  obtaining  a  scholarship,  all  idea  of  carrying  out  their  obli- 
gations goes  by  the  board. 

"The  American  Rhodes  scholar  becomes  an  undergraduate 
of  Oxford  only  in  so  far  as  wearing  the  cap  and  gown  and 
the  obtaining  of  athletic  honors  permit.  For  the  rest  he 
keeps  himself  to  himself  and  seeks  to  know  nothing  of  his 
English  surroundings  and  fellow-undergraduates  nor  to  impart 
any  of  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  his  own  country  for  their 
discussion  and  approval   or  disapproval. 

"That  the  American  scholar  should  be  one  of  the  Oxford 
undergraduates,  should  join  in  their  social  life,  should  make 
friends  with  them,  should  become,  in  fact,  their  brother  dur- 
ing their  three  years  at  the  university,  was  always  the  root 
idea  of  the  bequest.  He  does  none  of  these  things.  By  the 
foundation  of  the  American  Club  in  Oxford  all  possibility  of 
his  fulfilling  these  objects  is  destroyed,  and  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  arrival  till  the  time  of  his  departure  the 
American  Rhodes  scholar  makes  friends  only  with  his  com- 
patriots." 

The  writer  argues  that  this  is  not  Oxford's  fault.  He 
asserts  that  the  English  undergraduates  go  out  of  their  way 
to  make  the  stranger  within  their  gates  feel  at  home,  but 
says  that  after  the  first  week  at  Oxford  the  American  mur- 
murs at  British  insularity  and  retires  into  his  shell — the  club 
— where  he  reads  American  papers,  discusses  American  poli- 
tics, sings  American  songs,  and  might,  indeed,  just  as  well 
be  back  in  America  for  all  the  good  he  does  himself  at  Oxford. 

"Oxford  Man"  admits  that  the  American  carries  out  the 
spirit  of  the  Rhodes  bequest  in  the  fields  of  athletics,  saying: 
"Here  he  shows  himself  to  be  thoroughly  well  at  home,  though 
sometimes  in  a  manner  which  raises  grave  doubts  in  English 
minds  as  to  his  comprehension  of  the  word  'sportsmanship,' 
but  at  least  he  is  of  use  to  Oxford,  for  his  excellence  gains 
him  the  coveted  blue  and  is  of  material  assistance  to  Oxford 
in  her  rivalry  against  Cambridge. 

"Although  Oxford  can  not  on  any  grounds  be  accused  of  the 
idea,  the  American  seems  to  retain  in  his  mind  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  stranger  and  that  therefore  Englishmen  will  be  in- 
clined toward  favoritism  to  their  countrymen,  and  in  conse- 
quence a  feeling  of  antagonism,  however  slight,  remains  as  a 
barrier  between  him  and  them  and  completely  fills  up  this 
possible  opening.  It  is  only  necessary  to  look  through  the 
lists  of  university  representatives  to  be  perfectly  satisfied, 
from  the  ever-increasing  number  of  Americans  who  figure 
there,  that  any  suspicion  of  favoritism  is  impossible." 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


By  Henry  C.  Shelley. 

■» 

One  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in 
New  York  is  Rosa  Bonheur's  stirring  masterpiece,  "The 
Horse  Fair,"  a  picture  which  for  its  irresistible  movement 
and  living  portraiture  of  man's  most  useful  friend  holds  a 
unique  position  in  the  annals  of  art  and  the  affections  of  lovers 
of  paintings.  Few,  however,  are  acquainted  with  the  intimate 
history  of  that  notable  canvas,  and  fewer  still  are  aware  that 
there  are  no  less  than  five  Horse  Fair  pictures  in  existence. 
The  one  in  New  York  is  the  original,  and,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  first  the  property  of  A.  T.  Stewart,  and  then 
purchased  for  the  Metropolitan  by  Cornelius  Yanderbilt  for 
a  quarter  of  a  million  francs.  It  was  painted  in  Paris,  the 
models  used  being  the  horses  of  the  Paris  Omnibus  Company 
and  a  few  animals  studied  at  the  horse  market  of  the  French 
capital.  It  was  first  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1853,  but  went 
back  to  the  artist  unsold.  A  part  of  the  further  history  of 
the  famous  painting  is  recorded  by  Ernest  Gambart  in  his 
manuscript  memoirs,  which  have  been  freely  drawn  upon  for 
the  "Reminiscences  of  Rosa  Bonheur"  just  published  : 

After  the  closing  of  the  1S53  Paris  Salon,  "The  Horse 
Fair"  was  intrusted  to  the  Society  of  Artists  of  Ghent  for 
exhibition  in  that  town,  where  it  had  a  great  success,  but 
whence  it  also  came  back  unsold.  In  the  spring  of  1854  I 
expressed  to  Mile.  Bonheur  the  desire  to  buy  it  from  her. 
At  that  time  it  was  in  Bordeaux,  her  native  town.  Her 
preference  was  that  the  municipality  should  purchase  it  for 
the  city  museum,  and  a  price  of  12,000  francs  had  beeh  men- 
tioned, at  which  the  town  authorities  might  acquire  it.  But 
she  said  to  me  that  if  the  canvas  came  back  to  her  again, 
she  would  let  me  have  it.  However,  she  could  not  let  it  go 
to  England  for  less  than  40,000  francs.  I  unhesitatingly 
accepted  the  bargain,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  picture 
should  be  mine,  unless  sold  to  Bordeaux.  As  the  picture  was 
back  in  her  studio  again  in  the  following  year,  I  told  Mile. 
Bonheur  that  I  wished  to  take  it  at  once,  in  order  to  have  it 
in  my  1S55  exhibition,  and  that  I  should  like  to  have  it 
engraved  by  Thomas  Landseer,  the  celebrated  engraver  and 
brother  to  the  painter.  She  was  delighted  at  the  idea  of  the 
picture  being  engraved  and  said  to  me:  "I  have  asked  you 
40,000  francs  for  my  picture,  although  in  France  I  can  not  get 
12,000,  and  I  am  pleased  at  your  consenting  to  my  terms. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  don't  mean  to  take  undue  advantage 
of  your  liberality.  How  can  we  arrange  matters  ?  Let  us 
see.  Well,  the  picture  is  very  large  and  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  a  place  for  it  in  an  engraver's  studio.  Besides,  you  want 
to  exhibit  it.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  for  me  to  paint  you  a 
smaller  copy?" 

That  suggestion  she  carried  out,  and  explains  how  the 
second  canvas  came  into  existence.  That  smaller  copy  was 
the  one  from  which  Landseer's  well-known  steel  engraving 
was  made,  and  is  the  picture  which  is  in  the  British  National 
Gallery.  When  she  heard  that  it  had  become  the  property  of 
the  British  nation.  Mile.  Bonheur  decided  to  make  a  third 
copy,  thinking  the  second  was  not  good  enough  for  the  Lon- 
don collection.  Hence  "The  Horse  Fair"  number  three.  But 
the  National  Gallery  authorities  were  not  able  to  accept  the 
substitute,  as  the  painting  which  it  was  designed  to  replace 
had  been  given  to  them  as  trustees.  Besides  these  three, 
Mile.  Bonheur  executed  a  water-color  replica,  and  a  drawing 
based  on  a  large  photograph.  Of  all  these,  however,  the 
picture  in  the  Metropolitan  is  by  far  the  finest  work,  which 
is  only  as  it  should  be  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  artist 
always  found  her  best  public  in  America.  This  was  recalled 
to   her   detriment   when   the   rosette   of   the   Legion   of   Honor 


was  requested  in  her  behalf.  "She  has  ceased  exhibiting  at 
the  Salon,"  objected  the  president,  "and  sells  in  America 
everything  she  paints."  The  complete  answer  to  that  was 
that  the  French  government  had  had  the  opportunity  to  buy 
"The  Horse  Fair,"  but  had  neglected  it. 


By  the  death  of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Boston  has  lost  one  of 
its  characteristic  functions,  namely  that  weekly  reception 
which  the  aged  writer  maintained  for  so  many  years  in  her 
town  house  at  the  Hub.  It  was  not  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain 
admission  to  one  of  those  receptions,  ^fcich  were  always 
managed  with  fine  dramatic  effect.  The  callers  were  received 
by  one  or  other  of  Mrs.  Howe's  daughters,  generally  Mrs. 
Richards,  and  were  conducted  by  easy  stages  to  the  drawing- 
room  on  the  second  floor,  where  the  veteran  lady  received. 
She  sat  in  a  raised  arm-chair,  the  back  of  which  was  turned 
to  the  window,  and  was  usually  attired  in  a  light  robe,  richly 
decorated  with  antique  lace.  One  by  one  the  callers  were 
taken  forward  and  given  a  chair  by  the  hostess's  side  and 
allotted  a  few  minutes'  conversation.  Mrs.  Howe  never 
seemed  to  weary,  and  her  skill  in  entertaining  her  various 
visitors  was  as  remarkable  as  her  memory  for  the  events  and 
persons  of  far-off  years.  If  her  caller  hailed  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  she  would  recall  some  of  her  own 
experiences  in  England  as  a  young  bride,  and  delight  specially 
to  tell  of  a  dinner  party  at  which  she  was  "taken  in"  by 
Landseer,  without,  however,  clearly  catching  his  name.  Dur- 
ing the  meal  her  attention  was  caught  by  a  painting  on  the 
wall,  which  she  asked  her  partner  to  explain,  saying,  "I  don't 
understand  anything  about  pictures;   do  you?" 


What  does  William  Winter  mean  when  he  says  he  has  re- 
written a  considerable  part  of  the  new  edition  of  his  "Shake- 
speare's England"  and  "carefully  revised  the  rest"  ?  The 
question  is  inevitable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  his  chapter 
on  Stratford-on-Avon  he  refers  to  the  "Ancient  House"  now 
known  as  "Harvard  House"  and  remarks :  "In  that  house, 
according  to  a  dubious  tradition,  was  born  the  mother  of 
John  Harvard,  who  founded  Harvard  University."  No  one 
who  knows  anything  of  the  Harvard  family  is  likely  to  state 
that  the  mother  of  John  was  "born"  in  Harvard  House  ;  it  was 
not  built  until  1596,  and  at  that  date  the  mother  of  the  future 
founder  of  Harvard  University  was  a  girl  of  twelve.  Hence 
there  is  no  tradition,  "dubious"  or  otherwise,  about  her  having 
been  born  in  that  ancient  building.  But  that  it  was  the  girl- 
hood home  of  Katherine  Rogers  from  1596  to  her  marriage 
with  Robert  Harvard  in  April,  1605,  is  beyond  all  question. 
That  fact  has  been  fully  established,  and  it  is  both  ignorant 
and  absurd  to  write  about  a  "dubious  tradition."  Apparently 
Mr.  Winter's  rewriting  and  revision  has  been  done  in  perfect 
oblivion  of  all  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made  about 
John  Harvard's  connections  during  recent  years,  and  also  of 
the  fact  that  Harvard  House  is  now  the  property  of  Harvard 
University.  


Thanks  to  that  busy  hive  of  book-publishing  industry  which 
adorns  the  lower  reaches  of  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York,  the 
name  of  Macmillan  as  a  synonym  for  the  best  in  literature  is 
as  widely  known  and  as  highly  respected  in  the  United  States 
as  in  England,  where  that  great  publishing  house  was  founded. 
At  last  there  has  been  written  an  adequate  biography  of  that 
sturdy  and  high-minded  Scot,  Alexander  Macmillan,  whose 
lofty  ideals  of  the  publisher's  functions  have  done  so  much 
to  insure  the  high  quality  of  the  books  which  bear  tha 
familiar  imprint.  Alexander  Macmillan  deeply  resented  th 
idea  that  a  publisher  should  tickle  the  ear  of  as  large  a  public! 
as  possible  by  appeals  to  the  taste  of  the  million.  His  busi-1 
ness,  he  affirmed,  was  not  simply  to  sell  books,  but  to  sell! 
good  books.  Hence  his  refusal  to  publish  Robert  Buchanan's!  I 
early  poems,  a  refusal  which  he  accompanied  by  a  letter  de-|; 
daring  that  a  poet  "should  strive  to  make  himself  and  other; 
as  pure  and  strong  and  fit  to  do  God's  work  in  the  world  asl 
he  can."  Seeing  that  he  took  such  a  view  of  his  work  as 
publisher,  it  is  hardly  surprising  to  learn  that  he  was  proud 
be  the  medium  of  giving  "Tom  Brown's  Schooldays"  to  thei 
world  not  on  account  of  its  success,  but  because  of  "the  pal-| 
pably  noble  tone  that  runs  like  lifeblood  through  it."  Th 
countless  thousands  who  are  attached  to  that  classic  of  schoo! 
life  will  be  glad  to  read  the  letter,  now  first  published, 
which"  Tom  Hughes  informed  the  publisher  that  he  was 
work  on  the  story : 

Dear  Mac  :  How's  yourself  and  where's  yourself  ? 
chief  reason  for  writing  is  that,  as  I  always  told  you,  I'r 
going  to  make  your  fortune,  and  you'll  be  happy  to  hear  tha* 
it  is  almost  or  at  least  half  done.  I've  been  and  gone  anc 
written  or  got  in  my  head  a  one  vol.  novel,  a  novel  fo 
boys,  to-wit  Rugby  in  Arnold's  time.  Ludlow  is  the  onl; 
cove  besides  my  wife  who  has  seen  a  word  of  it  (and,  mind 
if  you  take  it  or  don't,  I  can't  afford  to  have  it  known),  am 
he  thought  it  would  particular  do,  and  urged  me  to  go 
with   it,  which   I  have  done  this  vacation,  and   only  want  th* 


kick  in   the  breech  that  some  cove's  saying  he  would  publisl 


would  give  me. 


Lord  Rosebery  ought  to  come  to  America  to  complete  hi: 
education.  When  the  guest  recently  at  a  dinner  in  Scotlant 
given  by  the  "Incorporation  ""of  Hammermen"  he  gropet 
around  somewhat  ineffectually  to  find  out  what  a  hammer 
man  is.  He  went  back  in  his  researches  so  far  as  thi 
Scandinavian  god  Thor,  Thor  of  the  Hammer,  but  finally  lef 
him  out  of»  his  reckoning  because  he  could  not  place  hin 
chronologically.  But  his  lordship  seemed  to  feel  that  he  w; 
on  surer  ground  when  he  came  to  the  builders  of  Noah's  arl 
inasmuch  as  all  the  pictures  he  had  seen  of  that  event  de 
picted  hammermen  in  full  employment.  But  in  coming  t> 
modern  times  he  displayed  a  sad  lack  of  knowledge,  for  th' 
only  contemporary  interpretation  he  can  give  to  the  won 
hammerman  restricts  that  phrase  to  the  "manufacturing  inter 
ests."  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  visit  to  the  United  States 
where  scores  of  genial  persons  will  be  ready  to  present  hi 
lordship  with  a  hammer  and  instruct  him  in  the  gentle  at 
of   knocking. 


October  22,  1910. 
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LADIES'  TAILORS  TO  THE  FORE. 


New  Fashions  in   New  York,  Modestly  Reported. 


The  subject  of  dress  is  always  an  interesting  one, 
but  there  are  times  when  it  becomes  just  too  absorb- 
ing for  anything.  One  of  these  periods  is  now  upon 
us,  and  it  takes  visible  form  in  the  exhibition  of  new 
models  on  the  Belvedere  Roof  Garden  of  the  Hotel 
Astor.  Every  one  knew  that  there  was  something  in 
the  wind,  for  really  great  movements  are  never  left 
without  their  portents.  And  there  have  been  many 
portents.  A  few  weeks  ago,  far  example,  there  was 
an  influx  of  ladies'  tailors  from  abroad,  and  also  of  the 
mysterious  people  who  go  to  Europe  every  year  in 
order  to  bring  back  to  their  own  country  the  com- 
mands of  those  who  lay  down  the  law  in  such  matters. 
They  were  all  very  secretive.  It  was  no  use  for  the 
inquisitive  reporter  to  ask  his  usual  impertinent  ques- 
tions. They  bore  themselves  with  the  dignity  of  royal 
ambassadors  who  are  afraid  almost  to  think  lest  they 
shall  perspire  a  mystery  of  state.  They  admitted  that 
there  were  to  be  changes,  radical  changes,  and  one  of 
the  potentates  in  a  garrulous  moment  even  admitted 
that  the  hobble  skirt  would  go.  But  he  would  not 
say  what  would  take  its  place.  Indeed,  he  would  not 
so  far  commit  himself  as  to  say  that  anything  would 
take  its  place,  and  the  reporter,  who  was  a  modest 
young  man,  forebore  to  press  the  question.  But  the 
air  was  evidently  palpitating  with  great  events  that 
were  to  be  disclosed  only  when  the  United  Ladies' 
Tailors'  Association  thought  it  fit  to  raise  the  curtain 
at  the   Hotel  Astor. 

And,  by  the  way,  Mrs.  Belmont  has  just  returned 
from  Paris  and  she  wore  a  hobble  skirt  of  the  most 
pronounced  kind.  She  was  interviewed  on  board  the 
steamer,  but  she  was  as  dumb  as  the  rest  of  them. 
She  had  gone  to  Europe  ostensibly  to  concert  suffra- 
gette measures  with  her  sisters  in  affliction  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  but  she  candidly  admitted  that 
she  had  talked  about  dresses  most  of  the  time.  Be- 
yond that  she  would  say  nothing,  except  that  she  was 
longing  to  find  herself  once  more  in  her  suffragette 
chair  of  state  at  the  New  York  headquarters.  Perhaps 
her  longing  was  intensified  by  a  realization  that  she 
could  never  get  there  if  she  were  abandoned  to  her  own 
natural  means  of  locomotion,  but  even  on  the  subject 
of  dress  she  had  nothing  to  say.  Perhaps  a  dark 
diplomacy  was  expressed  by  her  occasional  brilliant 
flashes  of  silence  upon  matters  in  general.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  she  has  been  devising  measures  whereby 
suffragette  women  can  button  themselves  up  the  back 
without  the  friendly  mediation  of  complacent  husbands 
and  the  like?  Is  it  possible  that  the  sisterhood  is 
about  to  throw  off  the  last  vestige  of  dependence  upon 
unspeakable  man?  Is  that  what  Mrs.  Belmont  meant 
when  she  said  that  she  had  been  discussing  dress  mat- 
ters in  Europe?  It  would  be  just  like  her  subtle  yet 
commanding  intellect  to  play  it  low  down  on  us  like 
that  and  to  conceal  a  Machiavellian  plot  beneath  the 
innocent  surface  of  a  feminine  foible. 

It  would  really  seem  so  if  we  may  trust  the  display 
at  the  Hotel  Astor.  There  is  actually  a  suffragette 
suit  on  show  at  that  wonderful  place,  and  all  the  but- 
tons are  in  front — at  least  all  the  buttons  that  we  are 
allow:ed  to  see.  Of  course  the  mere  man  is  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  seeking  for  precise  information.  He  may 
use  his  eyes  as  much  as  he  wishes,  but  if  he  voices  the 
cfuestions  that  rush  tumultuously  to  his  tongue  he  is 
nearly  certain  to  be  led  into  indiscretion  and  so  to 
wish  that  he  had  never  been  born.  For  remember  that 
these  garments  must  be  inspected  in  situ  so  to  speak. 
They  are  not  displayed  upon  lay  figures,  but  upon 
living  ones,  and  where  is  the  man  so  bold  as  to  lay 
impious  fingers  upon  them  or  to  question  the  blushing, 
or  unblushing,  models  upon  those  points  where  in- 
formation is  most  needed.  For  example,  there  was  a 
really  attractive  young  woman  who  was  displaying  the 
charms  of  the  suffragette  suit,  but  no  one  had  the 
effrontery  to  ask  her  how  she  kept  those  things  up, 
whether  by  suspenders,  or  by  the  usual  tapes  and  elas- 
tics that  are  so  much  more  perplexing  than  a  ship's 
rigging.  The  need  for  suspenders  certainly  seemed  to 
be  indicated,  as  a  scientist  would  say.  A  man  could 
not  put  them  on  with  any  hope  of  saving  himself  from 
ignominy  without  suspenders.  He  would  never  trust 
himself  to  tape  in  a  matter  so  vital  to  his  self-respect, 
but  you  couldn't  put  the  question  bluntly  to  that  young 
woman  without  making  her  cry.     No  one  could. 

In  point  of  fact  she  was  wearing  trousers.  There  is 
no  other  word  for  them,  painful  as  it  is  to  use  the 
plural  number  after  a  severe  looking  demonstrator  had 
specially  asked  that  a  pronoun  in  the  singular  number 
be  used.  They  are  trousers,  and  how  can  trousers  be 
referred  to  as  "it"?  They  are  not  exactly  the  same 
as  the  garment  that  base  man  grabs  from  the  foot  of 
the  bed  as  the  factory  bell  begins  to  ring.  In  fact,  no 
rightly  constituted  man  would  be  willing  to,  be  found 
dead  in  them,  but  all  the  same  they  are  trousers.  Be- 
low the  knee — and  one  must  really  speak  of  such  things 
with  a  pure  heart — they  are  of  the  plain  and  unadul- 
terated kind.  Above  the  knee  they  seem  to  be  of  a 
somewhat  fuller  make,  more  baggy  than  the  male  ani- 
mal would  like  to  use.  But  the  question  of  the  sus- 
penders remains  unsolved,  insoluble  it  is  to  be  feared, 
unless  in  some  unguarded  moment  of  platform  ora- 
torical gymnastics  we  may  get  a  glimpse  of  the  "lumi- 
nous interval,"  the  interregnum  so  to  speak,  that  will 
disclose   the   secret  before   we   have   time   to   put   our 


hands  over  our  faces.     But  probablv  that  is  guarded 
against. 

Of  course  there  are  other  things  to  look  at  besides 
the  suffragette  suits,  lots  of  them,  and  every  man  about 
the  place  was  looking  for  all  he  was  worth.  There 
was  a  costume  for  lady  aviators,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
a  cross  between  a  bathing  suit  and  bloomers.  And 
really  the  young  woman  who  wore  it  was  pretty  enough 
to  tempt  a  deep-sea  diver  into  a  biplane.  Then  there 
was  a  safety  riding-habit  devised  for  ladies  who  wish 
to  use  the  side-saddle  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  pre- 
pared for  those  accidents  that  will  sometimes  happen 
and  that  necessitate  a  sudden  descent  to  earth.  The 
costume  seems  well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  that  can  catch  anywhere,  but  its 
great  disadvantage  is  the  need  for  a  perfect  archi- 
tectural development  to  go  with  it,  and  there  are  said 
to  be  instances  where  this  has  been  denied  by  nature. 

Space  will  hardly  admit  of  further  description,  but 
we  shall  all  look  out  for  these  things  upon  the  streets, 
while  the  suffragette  suit  will  do  more  for  the  cause 
and  produce  larger  meetings  and  a  greater  male  in- 
terest than  all  other  attractions  combined.  By  the 
way,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  models  at  the  Astor 
Hotel  exhibition  refused  to  give  their  names,  while 
their  haughtiness   simply  passes  description. 

Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 

New  York,  October  14,   1910. 


At  the  Base  of  Fuji. 
According  to  Mr.  Ponting,  in  his  recent  appreciative 
work,  "In  Lotus-Land  Japan,"  one  of  the  most  lovely 
districts  in  a  land  distinguished  for  its  natural  beauty  is 
that  at  Shoji  at  the  base  of  Fuji.  It  was  discovered  by 
an  Englishman,  who  promptly  built  a  hotel  in  a  desir- 
able location : 

The  Shoji  trip  is  usually  extended  into  a  journey  round  the 
entire  base  of  Fuji — one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenic  tours 
in  Japan.  Lakes,  forests,  rivers,  and  waterfalls  succeed 
each  other  in  quick  succession,  and  always  there  are  new 
and  bewitching  vistas  of  the  grand  mountain  which  dominates 
the  background,  each  more  beautiful  than  the  one  pre- 
ceding it. 

Though  I  have  made  this  journey  at  each  season  of  the 
year,  I  can  not  say  that  at  any  one  time  it  was  more  charm- 
ing than  at  any  other.  Certainly  nothing  could  exceed  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  in  the  depths  of  winter,  when  Yamanaka 
plain  was  two  feet  thick  with  snow,  and  Shoji  lake  locked 
in  the  frigid  embrace  of  the  Frost  King.  As  we  tramped 
through  the  woods,  the  sunlight,  glinting  through  the  the 
frosted  branches,  set  every  tree  sparkling  as  with  a  myriad 
gems,  and  our  boots  creaked  and  squeaked  on  the  hard  snow 
crystals  that  flashed  like  diamonds  underfoot.  Fuji  was 
covered  to  the  forest-line  with  a  shroud  of  white,  and  the 
sharp,  invigorating  air  was  such  as  made  one  glad  to  be  alive, 
and  thankful  for  health,  and  strength,  and  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  lovely  face  of  nature.  The  ice  on  Shoji  lake — 
which  is  the  only  one  of  the  five  sheets  of  water  at  Fuji's 
foot  that  freezes — was  so  hard,  and  clear,  and  smooth  that 
only  the  sharpest  skates  could  bite  it  ;  but  those  who  had 
such  could  revel  in  the  finest  of  all  exercises  amidst  scenery 
of  such  beauty  as  can  defy  the  whole  world  to  excel  it.  Few 
people,  however,  care  to  go  so  far  from  the  well-worn  paths 
in  winter,  except  a  few  permanent  foreign  residents  of  Yoko- 
hama who  know  this  place  and  religiously  go  there  every  year 
as  soon  as  the  welcome  ■  news  reaches  them  that  "Shoji  is 
frozen." 

In  summer  the  mountain  is  no  longer  white,  being  almost 
entirely  snowless,  but  there  are  many  pleasures  to  compen- 
sate for  the  absence  of  the  beauty  given  by  the  snow-cap.  The 
woods  are  at  their  best,  ringing  with  the  song  of  the  cicadas, 
and  the  air  is  soft  and  warm,  yet  bracing ;  whilst,  to  those  who 
are  fond  of  fresh-water  swimming.   Shoji  is  a  paradise. 

Perhaps,  if  any  months  are  more  suitable  than  others  to 
see  the  lakes,  April,  May,  or  October  should  be  chosen.  Then 
Fuji  has  its  crest  well  covered  with  snow,  and  the  woods  are 
clothed  in  their  fairest  dress. 


London  has  not  adopted  the  policy  of  annexation. 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna  have  centralized  municipal 
governments.  The  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Lon- 
don have  virtually  no  authority  outside  their  600-acre 
patch.  Westminster  has  an  independent  city  govern- 
ment and  the  rest  of  what  the  world  calls  London  is 
divided  among  more  than  twenty  boroughs,  each  with 
a  mayor  and  council  elected  by  its  people.  Three  of 
them,  Lambeth,  Islington,  and  Wandsworth,  have 
more  than  300,000  population,  and  several,  including 
Camberwell,  Hackney,  St.  Pancras,  Southwark,  and 
Stepney,  have  200,000  and  more.  These  boroughs  are 
very  different  from  the  boroughs  of  New  York.  The 
latter  merely  choose  borough  presidents,  who  repre- 
sent them  on  some  city  boards  and  who  have  certain 
local  administrative  duties.  The  boroughs  of  London 
are  more  like  States  in  our  union.  They  raise  and 
spend  money  for  strictly  local  objects  and  even  engage 
in  such  important  undertakings  as  public  ownership 
of  lighting  plants. 

A  "lady  chapel"  in  the  new  Liverpool  cathedral  is 
to  have  windows  commemorating  the  deeds  of  women, 
and  the  inscriptions  are  most  attractive.  One  of  them 
will  read,  "Queen  Victoria  and  all  noble  queens,"  and 
among  the  others  will  he:  "Grace  Darling  and  all 
courageous  women,"  "Catherine  Gladstone  and  all 
loyal-hearted  wives."  "Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  and 
all  women  who  have  seen  the  infinite  in  things." 

Marie  Van  Vorst,  the  author,  is  a  daughter  of  Judge 
Hooper  C.  Van  Vorst  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court.  Miss  Van  Yorst's  first  essay  in  literature  was 
verse,  which  was  printed  in  Scribncr's  Magazine  in 
1893.  One  of  her  efforts  is  a  description  of  four  great 
rivers  of  the  Old  World,  written  after  travel  through 
the  scenes,  and  on  a  special  commission  from  Harper 
&  Brothers. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Miss  Emma  Helen  Blair,  assistant  in  the  State  His- 
torical Library  of  Wisconsin,  is  an  acknowledged  au- 
thority on  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  has  written  much 
on  other  historical  subjects. 

The  Kaiser  has  just  collected  $2,500,000  from  Ger- 
man millionaires  for  the  University  of  Berlin.  This 
activity  is  believed  to  be  entirely  subsequent  to  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  visit  and  interview. 

Acton  Davies,  the  widely  known  dramatic  critic,  was 
born  in  St.  John's,  Canada,  in  1870.  and  went  to  New 
York  when  he  was  Seventeen.  He  has  been  a  reporter 
and  war  correspondent  as  well  as  a  prolific  writer  on 
topics  of  the  theatre. 

The  Marquise  Clara  Lanza,  whose  novels  and  maga- 
zine sketches  have  made  her  name  familiar,  is  a  native 
of  Kansas,  the  daughter  of  Surgeon-General  William 
A.  Hammond.  She  married  the  Marquis  Manfredi 
Lanza  of  Palermo,  Sicily,  in  1878.  She  spends  much 
of  her  time  in  Washington. 

Miss  Flora  Wilson  accompanies  her  father,  the  Hon. 
James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on  his  speak- 
ing tour  in  Iowa,  his  home  State,  and  sings  at  the 
meetings.  Miss  Wilson  prepared  for  the  grand  opera 
stage  under  Jean  de  Reszke  in  Paris,  and  has  been 
heard  in  New  York  and  Washington. 

John  Brisben  Walker,  the  retired  editor,  now  on  his 
farm  in  Colorado,  resigned  his  cadetship  in  George- 
town United  States  Military  Academy  to  enter  the  Chi- 
nese military  service,  and  served  two  years.  He  has 
had  a  busy  life  since  that  time  as  founder  and  editor 
of  a  magazine,  and  manufacturer  of  automobiles,  but 
is  willing  to  rest. 

Maecenas  E.  Benton,  ex-congressman,  was  born  in 
Tennessee  in  1849,  but  removed  to  Missouri  in  1870. 
He  was  United  States  attorney  for  his  district  from 
1885  to  1889,  but  was  removed  from  office,  the  original 
"offensive  partisan  charged  with  pernicious  activity  in 
politics."  He  has  been  a  delegate  to  State  and  National 
Democratic  conventions. 

W.  J.  McGee,  the  anthropologist  and  geologist,  was 
born  in  Iowa  fifty-seven  years  ago,  but  now  lives  in 
Washington.  He  studied  Latin  and  science  on  the 
farm,  and  later  became  a  manufacturer  of  agricultural 
implements,  but  geology  and  exploration  appealed  more 
attractively  to  him,  and  he  has  traveled  and  written  a 
great  deal  for  scientific  publications. 

King  George  has  let  it  be  known  that  he  will  have 
the  Prince  of  Wales  become  a  Mason  as  soon  as  the  lad 
reaches  suitable  age.  King  Edward  was  an  enthusi- 
astic member  of  the  fraternity  and  grand  master  for 
Great  Britain  when  prince,  turning  that  office  over  to 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  when  he  ascended  the  throne, 
the  present  king  not  then  being  a  Mason. 

Charles  Henry  Davis,  the  engineer,  who  was  grad- 
uated from  Columbia  University  at  the  head  of  his 
class  in  1887,  when  he  was  only  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  has  devoted  his  efforts  to  electric  traction  interests 
with  great  success.  He  owns  several  important  elec- 
tric lines,  and  is  the  managing  engineer  of  many  more, 
in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  York  State. 

Miss  Braddon,  the  English  novelist,  who  is  now  en- 
gaged in  writing  her  sixty-seventh  novel,  celebrated  the 
seventy-third  anniversary  of  her  birthday  on  October  4. 
Miss  Braddon  wrote  her  first  story,  the  famous  "Lady 
Audley's  Secret,."  for  a  new  magazine  to  be  started  by 
John  B.  Maxwell,  the  publisher,  who  afterward  became 
her  husband.  The  opening  chapters  were  written  in 
the  evening  after  her  suggestion  that  she  might  furnish 
the  serial  story  needed. 

Nasir-el-Mulk,  the  new  regent  of  Persia,  is  an  Ox- 
ford graduate.  Nasir-el-Mulk.  who  was  elected  in  suc- 
cession to  the  late  Ali  Reza,  was  born  in. 1858,  and  after 
receiving  part  of  his  education  in  Teheran,  went  to 
Balliol,  and  took  an  Oxford  degree.  In  18S9  he  visited 
England  again,  in  the  suite  of  Nasir  ed  Din  Shah,  and 
was  made  K.  C.  M.  G.  He  has  held  several  offices  of 
state,  and  has  been  governor  of  Kurdistan.  Last 
year  he  declined  the  position  of  premier,  which  was 
offered  him  more  than  once. 

Professor  George  Ellery  Hale,  director  of  the  ob- 
servatory on  Mt.  Wilson,  in  Southern  California,  was 
born  in  Chicago  in  1S68.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard 
and  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  for  a  time  was  di- 
rector of  the  Yerkes  Observatory  in  his  native  city. 
He  has  won  several  gold  medals  for  his  discoveries  and 
addresses,  and  is  a  member  of  the  national  astronomical 
societies  of  the  world.  The  scientific  establishment 
over  which  he  presides  is  called  the  Solar  Observatory 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Clark  Fisher  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
is  known  as  the  "anvil  queen,"  being  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  anvils  in  the  world.  Last  year  she 
started  out  on  a  globe-girdling  tour,  taking  with  her  a 
maid  and  a  man-servant.  In  thirteen  months  she  com- 
pleted her  trip  around  the  world.  18,000  miles  of  which 
she  made  in  her  car.  During  the  whole  journey  she 
had  no  serious  accidents,  and  although  she  penetrated 
far  into  the  uncivilized  regions  of  Asia,  she  experie 
little  more  difficulty  than  if  she  had  been  t' 
America. 
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THE  PIRATE. 


A  Story  of  the  Paris  Flood. 

During  the  panic  of  flight  in  the  dead  of  night  caused 
by  the  late  sudden  inundation  in  Paris,  Rigal,  a  me- 
chanic, saved  a  young  woman,  lime,  de  Treles,  just  at 
the  moment  when  adrift,  separated  from  her  husband, 
the  waters  were  sweeping  over  her.  He  supported  her 
in  his  arms,  and  the  river  still  rising,  he  was  forced 
to  seek  refuge  on  one  of  the  upper  floors  of  a  building 
whence  the  occupants  had  fled,  leaving  a  lighted  lamp. 
He  was  twenty.  The  great  allurement  and  charm  of 
this  elegant,  young,  exquisitely  molded  woman  roused 
within  him  such  a  strange,  ungovernable  agitation  that 
he  decided  to  withdraw  from  her  presence,  leaving  her 
quite  alone.  But  at  the  thought  of  solitude  she  be- 
came frightened,  and  when  the  lamp  went  out  her  ter- 
ror.—the  presentiment  of  a  flood  like  those  of  the  early 
ages,  and  at  the  same  time  the  awakening  of  a  sudden 
sensuality — threw  her  into  her  preserver's  arms. 

Slowly,  insensibly,  lime,  de  Treles  roused  from  her 
slumber.  A  happy  consciousness  of  life  animated  her 
whole  being.  Her  pliant  form  gravitated  toward  the 
impersonal  lover  in  whose  rude  embrace  she  lay  and 
intuitively  conscious  of  this  close  contact  she  involun- 
tarily drew  forward  her  arms,  closely  locked  about 
Rigal's  neck,  bringing  his  head  by  a  quick,  nervous 
gesture  into  contact  with  her  lips.  Not  until  after  this 
kiss,  when  with  a  sigh  her  arms  relaxed  and  she 
repulsed  the  young  man,  did  she  open  her  eyes.  Her 
smile  was  instantly  arrested — it  ceased — her  expression 
grew  sombre  with  a  mingling  of  astonished  displeasure. 
In  the  gray  dawn  of  the  risen  day  she  recognized  nei- 
ther man  nor  room  nor  the  bed  whereon  she  lay,  fully 
dressed.     Then  memory  returned  with  a  little  shock. 

"The  water!"  she  cried. 

With  a  bound  she  was  on  her  feet  and  with  a  quick- 
returning,  natural  haughtiness  she  strode  to  the  win- 
dow. The  water,  a  yellow,  turgid  mass,  extended  as 
far  as  eye  could  reach.  Only  trees  and  islets  of 
houses  emerged  from  its  surface.  Beneath  the  win- 
dow where  she  stood  it  had  crept  so  high  that  it 
seemed  one  might  reach  it  with  the  hand. 

But  the  spectacle  by  daylight  caused  only  stupor  in 
the  young  woman.  The  centuries  bridged  over  by  the 
nocturnal  tempest  had  suddenly  receded.  She  was  no 
longer  the  timid  little  creature,  the  frail  woman  seeking 
refuge  in  the  powerful,  protective  arms  of  the  male ; 
she  was  Mme.  de  Treles !  In  thought  she  again  saw 
the  luxurious  villa  whence  she  had  been  forced  to  flee 
— she  saw  her  servants — her  lover — her  husband.  A 
flood  of  scarlet  rose  to  her  cheeks.  At  the  recollection 
came  a  feeling  of  anger  against  her  own  flesh  and  with 
it  a  horror  quickly  augmented  by  the  privation  of  all 
she  lacked  at  this  moment — her  maid,  her  bath,  her 
perfumes.  Even  a  legend  which  she  had  evoked  to 
flatter  her  vanity  failed  to  appease  her;  for,  if  some 
remote  empress  did  once  take  delight  in  the  brutality 
of  like  assaults,  upon  awaking  she  would  at  least  find 
herself  alone,  freed  from  the  presence  of  the  hero  of 
the  night's  escapade;  while  in  the  case  of  Mme.  de 
Treles  he  remained  and  she  was  forced  to  face  him 
anew. 

To  put  off  this  moment  she  opened  the  window  and 
leaned  out.     Suddenly  she  gave  a  cry :     "The  boats !" 

An  instinctive,  tremulous  joy  thrilled  her.  Boats! 
And  soldiers !  They  were  coming !  It  was  her  sal- 
vation ! 

Rigal.  meanwhile,  remained  in  the  background,  sud- 
denly intimidated.  An  uncertain  movement  of  his 
fingers  toward  his  mustache  proved  abortive.  He  had 
perceived  the  quick  rupture  in  their  relations  and  he 
awoke  as  from  a  dream.  The  rosy  mouth  with  its 
small,  white  teeth,  as  savory  as  a  pomegranate ;  the 
supple,  rounded  limbs ;  the  smooth  skin  whose  satiny 
texture  melted  at  his  touch ;  the  blonde  throat ;  the 
patrician  odor — all  these  had  been  his,  and  already  all 
was  over! 

As  for  madame,  even  at  the  thought  that  she  had 
fled  to  him  for  refuge  as  a  god  aroused  in  her  a  deep 
anger  and  she  felt  a  growing  hatred  of  him  at  her 
inner  consciousness  that  her  flesh  should  have  re- 
sponded to  his  rude  embraces. 

He  did  not,  however,  rebel.  With  the  dav,  the  dis- 
tance of  caste  was  reestablished.  For  her,  luxury  and 
rare  and  costly  pleasures;  for  him,  hard  work  and 
banal  loves.  He  had  had  his  hour — ended  now,  like 
unto  that  hour  in  a  wonderful  night  when  the  people 
should  be  king — like  unto  those  primitive  times  when 
soldiers  of  fortune  had  clasped  royal  forms  to  their 
broad  breasts.  But  amazement  dominated  all  other 
faculties,  leaving  in  his  mind  a  feeling  of  respect  and 
a  sentiment  of  adoration  as  before  an  idol.  In  his 
heart  was  an  infinite  gratitude — he  had  but  one  desire 
— to  obtain  forgiveness  for  the  glory  that  had  been 
his — a  desire  to  dedicate  himself  to  her  service;  and 
his  whole  bitterness  was  for  those  people  who  were 
coming  in  their  boats  and  who  were  already  separating 
them.  In  a  low,  sad  voice  he  said:  "They  have  seen 
you,  madame;  they  are  coming!" 

The  words  irritated  Mme.  de  Treles  in  that  they 
recalled  Rigal's  presence.  The  knowledge  of  her  guilt 
troubled  her  more  in  proportion  as  the  boat  ap- 
proached. What  would  be  thought  on  finding  them 
-here  together?  What  was  to  be  done?  Ask  him  to 
'  ide,  to  steal  away?  To  look  at  him,  speak  to  him? 
To    revive    for    a   single    second   the   odious    souvenir 


which  bound  them  together?  To  aggravate  this 
avowal  by  a  new  complicity?  Her  powerlessness  to 
decide  made  her  hate  him  more  than  ever.  What  was 
he  doing  there?  She  would  have  had  him,  too,  vanish 
with  the  shadows  of  the  night,  emulating  to  the  very 
end  those  heroes  of  royal  amours  whose  memory  she 
had  but  now  evoked  and  who,  the  glorious  adventure 
closed,  had  no  further  rights  there,  save  to  struggle 
with  her  avengers  on  the  threshold. 

Rigal's  voice  again  made  itself  heard. 

"As  for  me,"  he  said,  "there  is  no  need  of  any  one 
saving  me !  I  can  swim — I  will  get  out  of  it  all  right ! 
But  it  is  better  that  I  stay  here;  I  will  go  into  another 
room.  They  will  take  you  away  and  I  will  look  out  for 
myself." 

He  had  hoped  for  a  word  of  thanks — a  look — perhaps 
a  smile  with  a  little  gesture  of  the  pretty  white  hand. 
But  an  impatient  shrug  of  the  shoulders  betrayed  to 
him  his  importunity  at  such  a  waste  of  words;  a  thing 
so  simple  as  that — why  one  merely  did  it  without  say- 
ing anything!  And  Mme.  de  Treles,  fearing  he  might 
bethink  himself,  without  turning  her  head,  flung  at  him 
the  words:     "Yes,  that  is  right!     Go!" 

The  next  instant  the  boat  drew  up  beside  the  window. 
A  soldier  asked:     "Are  you  alone?" 

"Alone !"  she  replied. 

Rising  to  the  height  of  the  window,  two  soldiers 
lowered  her  to  the  bark,  and  they  passed  on,  circling 
the  house.  The  boat,  being  overloaded,  proceeded  with 
difficulty  amid  the  wreckage.  All  at  once  one  of  the 
soldiers  exclaimed :  "See !  There  is  a  man  !  Look  ! 
In  your  house!" 

Mme.  de  Treles  saw  Rigal,  who  was  astride  a  win- 
dow sill.  Her  look  hardened.  She  answered :  "I 
know  nothing  about  it!     I  do  not  know  him!" 

"A  robber,  perhaps?" 

Mme.  de  Treles's  face  blanched  as  an  atrocious 
temptation  assailed  her.  In  her  first  agitation  she  had 
committed  the  folly  of  confiding  her  name  to  this  man. 
Might  he  not  divulge  the  adventure?  Or.  still  worse, 
might  he  not  reappear  later  in  her  life — demand, 
threaten  perhaps?  Besides,  was  it  not  already  too 
much  that  she  must  be  forever  haunted  by  this  obses- 
sion, this  torture?  A  robber?  Had  he  not.  in  fact, 
pillaged,  destroyed  her  effects,  her  personal  belongings, 
stolen  her  vestments?  Had  he  not  odiously  taken 
advantage  of  her?  So  she  said:  "Yes,  yes!  It  is 
surely  a  robber!" 

The  soldier  called:     "Hello,  there,  you  fellow!" 

Lost  in  the  wind,  the  voice  perhaps  failed  to  carry. 
With  a  light  impulse  Rigal  glided  into  the  water.  A 
ruffian  hailed:  "Halt,  or  I  fire!"  He  hesitated,  how- 
ever, to  carry  out  his  threat. 

"Why  don't  you  shoot?"  asked  Mme.  de  Treles. 

She  closed  her  eyes.  Her  nails  gripped  the  sides  of 
the  boat.  The  man  fired.  On  the  spot  where,  a  mo- 
ment before,  a  swimmer's  head  had  emerged  above  the 
yellow  waves,  there  now  gleamed  a  crimson  stain  which 
grew  larger  and  larger  as  the  boat  bore  away. — Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Jean  Ribrach  for  the  Argo- 
naut by  S.  H.  Davenport. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  thirty  American  newspaper  editors  were  not  the 
only  favored  ones  invited  to  visit  Mexico  during  the 
centennial  festivities  at  the  expense  of  the  government. 
Various  prominent  educators  in  the  United  States  had 
similar  opportunities  opened  to  them.  The  special 
official  delegations  from  other  governments,  including 
the  large  representation  from  the  United  States,  were 
sumptuously  and  tactfully  entertained  with  every  form 
of  hospitality  during  their  visits.  The  party  from 
the  States  was  provided  for  with  special  distinction  in 
an  elegant  and  spacious  palace  and  personal  repre- 
sentatives of  the  government  were  assigned  to  attend  to 
their  every  need  and  pleasure.  The  whole  celebration 
was,  in  fact,  carried  out  on  magnificent  lines.  The 
authorities  decided  to  spend  $5,000,000  in  the  observ- 
ance of  the  big  national  anniversary,  and  their  large 
plans  were  splendidly  executed.  The  festivities  were 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  capital.  They  extended  to 
every  large  town  and  many  small  ones  in  the  country. 
Almost  every  railroad  station  was  brilliantly  decorated 
with  the  national  colors,  and  everv  city  gave  evidence 
of  celebrations  already  past  or  on  the  eve  of  fulfill- 
ment. 


Frederick  Leveson-Gower,  in  his  Reminiscences, 
relates  that  when  he. visited  Moscow  in  1856  for  the 
coronation  of  Alexander  II,  "opposite  our  house  dur- 
ing the  procession  was  drawn  up  a  regiment  called 
Paulovski,  formed  by  the  Emperor  Paul,  all  the  men 
having  turned-up  noses,  and  therefore  resembling  him. 
It  seems  it  was  the  fashion  to  compose  regiments  of 
men  all  having  the  same  features.  The  late  emperor 
had  recruits  sent  to  him,  and  told  them  off  according  to 
their  looks.  There  is  one  regiment  of  men  all  marked 
with  the  smallpox." 


President  Taft  will  sail  for  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
November  10  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  He 
will  make  the  trip  on  the  armored  cruiser  North  Caro- 
lina and  will  be  convoyed  by  the  sister  ship  Montana. 
These  are  the  same  vessels  used  by  Mr.  Taft  in  his 
Panama  trip  just  before  his  inauguration.  The  Presi- 
dent will  be  gone  about  twelve  days.  The  North  Caro- 
lina and  Montana  can  make  the  journey  in  each  direc- 
tion in  four  days.  This  will  give  Mr.  Taft  about  four 
days  on  the  Isthmus. 


A  Song  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 
From   harmony,   from   heavenly  harmony, 
This  universal   frame  began : 
When  nature  underneath  a  heap 

Of  jarring  atoms  lay. 
And  could  not  heave  her  head. 
The   tuneful   voice   was   heard   from   high, 

"Arise,   ye   more   than   dead !" 
Then   cold,   and   hot,    and   moist,   and   dry, 
In  order  to  their  stations  leap. 
And  Music's  power  obey. 
From    harmony,   from   heavenly    harmony. 
This   universal    frame   began : 
From   harmony  to  harmony 
Through   all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran. 
The  diapason  closing  full  in  Man. 

What   passion   can   not  Music   raise   and   quell  ? 
When  Jubal  struck  the  chorded  shell, 
His  listening  brethren  stood  around. 

And,   wondering,   on   their   faces   fell 
To  worship  that  celestial  sound : 
Less   than   a    God   they   thought    there   could   not   dw 
Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell 
That  spoke  so  sweetly  and  so  well. 
What  passion  can  not  Music  raise  and  quell  ? 

The  trumpet's  loud  clangour 

Excites   us  to   arms. 
With  shrill  notes  of  anger. 
And  mortal  alarms. 
The  double,  double,   double  beat 
Of   the    thundering    drum 
Cries   Hark  !   the   foes  come  ; 
Charge,  charge,  'tis  too  late  to  retreat ! 

The  soft  complaining  flute. 
In  dying  notes,   discovers 
The  woes  of  hopeless  lovers. 
Whose  dirge   is  whispered  by  the  warbling  lute. 
Sharp  violins  proclaim 
Their  jealous  pangs  and  desperation. 
Fury,   frantic  indignation, 
Depth  of  pains,  and  height  of  passion, 
For  the  fair,  disdainful  dame. 

But   O.   what  art   can   teach. 
What  human  voice  can  reach. 

The  sacred  organ's  praise? 
Xotes  inspiring  holy  love, 
Xotes  that  wing  their  heavenly  ways 

To  mend  the  choirs  above. 
Orpheus  could  lead  the  savage  race : 
And  trees  uprooted  left  their  place, 
Sequacious  of  the  -lyre ; 
But  bright   Cecilia   raised   the   wonder   higher : 
When  to  her  organ  vocal  breath  was  given, 
An  angel  heard,  and  straight  appear'd 
Mistaking  earth  for  heaven. 

GRAND      CHORUS. 

As  from  the  power  of  sacred  lays 

The  spheres  began  to  move, 
And  sung  the  great  Creator's  praise 

To  all  the  Blest  above ; 
So  when  the  last  and  dreadful  hour 
This  crumbling  pageant  shall  devour. 
The  trumpet  shall  be  heard  on  high. 
The  dead  shall  live,  the  living  die. 
And   Music   shall   untune  the  sky  ! — /.  Drydcn. 


The  Fair  Singer. 
To  make  a  final  conquest  of  all  me. 

Love  did  compose  so  sweet  an  enemy. 
In  whom  both  beauties  to  my  death  agree, 

Joining  themselves  in   fatal   harmony, 
That,  while  she  with   her  eyes  my  heart  does  bind, 
She  with  her  voice  might  captivate  my  mind. 

I  could  have  fled  from  one  but  singly  fair ; 

My  disentangled   soul   itself  might  save. 
Breaking  the  curled  trammels  of  her  hair ; 

But  how  should   I  avoid  to  be  her  slave. 
Whose  subtle  art  invisibly  can  wreathe 
My  fetters  of  the  very  air  I  breathe? 

It   had  been   easy   fighting   in   some  plain. 

Where  victory  might  bang  in  equal  choice, 
But  all   resistance  against  her  is  vain, 

Who  has  the  advantage  both  of  eyes  and  voice ; 
And   all   my   forces  needs   must   be  undone, 
She    having   gained   both    the   wind   and    sun. 

9 — A.  Marvell. 

Song. 
Why.  dearest,  shouldst  thou  weep,  when  I  relate 

The  story  of  my  woe  ? 
Let  not  the  swarthy  mists  of  my  black  fate 
O'ercast  thy  beauty  so ; 
For  each  rich  pearl  lost  on  that  score 
Adds  to  mischance,  and  wounds  your  servant  more. 

Quench  not  those  stars  that  to  my  bliss  should  guide  ; 

Oh,    spare  that  precious  tear ! 
Nor  let  those  drops  unto  a  deluge  tide. 
To  drown  your  beauty  there : 
That  cloud  of  sorrow  makes  it  night : 
You  lose  your  lustre,  but  the  world  its  light. 

# — C.   Cotton. 

Song. 
Can  life  be  a  blessing. 
Or  worth  the  possessing. 
Can  life  be  a  blessing,  if  love  were  away? 

Ah,  no !  though  our  love  all  night  keep  us  waking, 
And   though   he  torment  us   with   cares  all   the   day, 

Yet  he  sweetens,  he  sweetens  our  pains  in  the  taking 
There's  an  hour  at  the  last,  there's  an  hour  to  repay. 

In  every  possessing, 
The  ravishing  blessing. 
In   every'   possessing,   the   fruit   of   our   pain. 
Poor  lovers  forget  long  ages  of  anguish, 
Whate'er  they  have  suffered  and  done  to  obtain : 

'Tis  a  pleasure,  a  pleasure  to  sigh  and  to  languish, 
When   we   hope,   when  we  hope   to   be  happy   again. 

— /.  Dryden. 
^9m 

All  the  newspapers  of  Chicago  are  now  sold  at  or 
cent  a  copy.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  says,  with  logic,  th; 
a  paper  that  does  not  have  to  depend  altogether  on  i 
advertising  is  more  likely  to  be  independent. 
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A  YEAR  WITH  THE  ESKIMOS. 


'he  Environments  and  Habits  of  the  World's  Most  North- 
erly People. 


When  Harry  Whitney  set  out  for  Northesn  Green- 
and  in  the  summer  of  1908  his  object  was  a  brief 
milting  expedition  in  pursuit  of  walrus,  polar  bear, 
fid  the  musk-ox.  But  his  hopes  of  securing  such 
inusual  game  were  not  realized,  and  his  disappoint- 
ment was  so  keen  that  he  suddenly  decided  to  be  put 
shore  for  a  year's  big  game  hunting  under  the  shadow 
f  the  pole.  The  idea  seemed  feasible  because  Mr. 
'eary  had  arranged  for  a  cache  of  provisions  to  be 
Et  at  Etah  and  another  at  Annootok,  the  latter  in 
harge  of  two  of  the  explorer's  men.  Even  so,  many 
ried  to  dissuade  Mr.  Whitney  from  his  purpose,  espe- 
[ally  as  he  had  set  out  originally  with  no  equipment 
or  facing  the  Arctic  winter.  However,  he  had  his 
pay,  and  the  world  is  the  richer  for  his  admirable 
Hunting  with  the  Eskimos,"  a  volume  packed  with 
lformation  and  adventure.  Not  alone  is  the  book  rich 
l  sporting  adventures,  but  its  contributions  to  our 
nowledge  of  the  Eskimos  are  of  unusual  value. 

When  the  Erik  had  sailed  away  and  left  him  the  only 
rhite  man  on  that  northern  shore,  Mr.  Whitney 
aturally  began  to  reflect  on  his  position : 

I  must  say  that  when  I  found  myself  alone  on  the  bleak 
icks  of  Northern  Greenland  with  the  Eskimo  representatives 
j  prehistoric  progenitors,  and  with  no  other  object  in 
iew  than  the  hunt  and  to  meet  and  combat  nature  in  this  her 
lost  desolate  habitation,  I  felt  some  uncertainty  of  the  wis- 
)m  oi  my  step.  I  climbed  a  hill  that  rises  behind  the  shack 
:  Etah,  and  sat  down  to  think. 

Was  I  sorry  that  I  had  thus  suddenly  renounced  present-day 
vilization  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  taken  up  instead  the 
rimitive  life  of  the  northernmost  Eskimo  ?  It  was  too  late 
bw  to  turn  back,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  make  the  most 
I  the  adventures  and  experiences  that  my  new  surroundings 
lould  offer.  Upon  consideration  indeed  I  was  very  glad  1 
id  remained.  I  looked  about  me  and  viewed  with  delight 
le  mighty  expanse  of  Arctic  wilderness  spread  at  my  feet, 
istere  and  rugged,  but  yet  possessing  a  beauty  and  a  grandeur 
)rn  of  its  very  desolation,  and  distinctively  its  own.  And  it 
as  an  impressive  and  fascinating  thought  that  here  lay  a 
:gion  thousands  upon  thousands  of  square  miles  in  extent, 
tipeopled  save  by  the  handful  of  natives  who  were  to  be  my 
jmpanions,  and  by  the  wild  beasts  we  were  to  hunt  and  must 
i  some  extent  depend  upon  for  our  living.  In  these  wilds 
■imeval  I,  too,  would  be  an  Eskimo  and  adopt  the  Eskimo 
Ee,  which  is  as  free  from  convention  as  anything  the  imag- 
iation  can  picture ! 

An.  so  I  entered  upon  the  life  with  a  lightness  of  heart 
id  freedom  from  care  that  was  exalting.  My  reasoning  led 
e  into  a  frame  of  mind  that  bred  contentment,  and  my  first 
eep  in  the  shack  at  Etah,  wrapped  in  a  primitive  bed  of 
usk-ox  skins,  was  as  sound  and  peaceful  as  a  child's. 

A  little  later  he  journeyed  to  Annootok,  the  most 
artherly  Eskimo  settlement  in  the  world,  where  the 
a.  rs  of  the  Highland  tribe  assemble  their  families 
t  t.:d  autumn  to  remain  throughout  the  winter.  Be- 
de$  it  would  provide  Mr.  Whitney  with  a  more  cen- 
■al  point  for  his  own  hunting  expeditions.  As,  in 
seping  with  his  determination,  he  speedily  got  into 
ose  touch  with  the  Eskimos,  it  was  not  long  before 
t  discovered  a  curious  affliction  to  which  they  are 
jibject: 

It  was  upon  our  return  to  Etah  on  the  evening  of  the  16th 
at  I  observed  for  the  first  time  a  case  of  problokto  among 
ie  natives.  Problokto  is  a  form  of  temporary  insanity  to 
hich  the  Highland  Eskimos  are  subject,  and  which  comes 
>on  them  very  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.     They  are  liable 

have  these  attacks  more  particularly  at  the  beginning  or 
iring  the  period  of  darkness.  Tukshu  began  suddenly  to 
ve  upon  leaving  the  boat.  He  tore  off  every  stitch  of  cloth- 
g  he  had  on,  and  would  have  thrown  himself  into  the  water 

the  Sound,  but  for  the  restraint  of  the  Eskimos.  He 
(emed  possessed  of  supernatural  strength,  and  it  was  all 
ur  men  could  do  to  hold  him.  With  the  knowledge  that  his 
tadness  was  temporary  and  he  would  shortly  be  himself  again, 
tth  no  serious  consequences  to  follow,  I  cheerfully  watched 
s  astonishing  contortions.  It  would  have  been  a  very 
rious  matter,  however,  had  Tukshu  been  attacked  while  in 
e  boat;  and  it  is  very  serious  indeed  when  problokto  attacks 
ie,  as  it  sometimes  does,  when  on  the  trail,  or  at  a  time 
len  there  are  insufficient  men  to  care  for  the  afflicted   one. 

For  his  own  use  Mr.  Whitney  built  at  Annootok  a 
;anty  of  packing  cases,  but  during  his  brief  absence  at 
tah  the  winds  had  reduced  the  structure  to  a  wreck. 
was  cold  work  rebuilding  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
e  natives  were  fully  occupied  in  attending  to  their 
Ivn  needs: 

|The  weather  was  so  cold  that  all  the  Eskimos  of  the  settle- 

Isnt    moved    now    into    their    winter    homes    in    stone    igloos. 

Iiese    igloos,    covered    with    snowdrift,    were    very    snug    and 

inn.     A  low  tunnel,   some  fifty  feet  in  length,   led  to  them, 

Id  to  enter  an  igloo  one  was  compelled,  by  the  low  roof  of 

e  tunnel,   to   crawl   upon   hands   and   knees.     A   very   strong 

id  oppressive   odor  permeated  the  igloos,   but  in  close,  con- 

luous  contact  with  Eskimos  one  readily  becomes  accustomed 

that. 

[The  abandonment   of  the  summer  tupeks   for  winter  igloos 

Us  the  occasion  for  a  kind  of  religious  celebration.     I  spent 

(o  hours  at  this  ceremony,  which  was  conducted  in  Kudlar's 

oo.     In  the  weird  light  shed  by  two   stone  lamps  in  which 

il  and  norVhal  oil  was  burned,  it  was  very  impressive.     As 

it,   however,    I    had    not    obtained    sufficient    grasp    upon    the 

[iguage    to    understand    the    import    of    these    exercises    well 

ough   to   describe    them   adequately   or   clearly.     They   were, 

course,   heathen    rites,    as   no    Christianizing   influence    has 

yet   been    brought   to   bear   upon     the     Highland     Eskimos. 

ivertheless,   they   are   kindly,   honest,   upright  in   their  deal- 

?s,    considerate    of    the    comfort    of    others,    self-sacrificing, 

d  most  hospitable. 

At  this  season  of  the  year— late  in  September— the 
ghts  were  glorious.  "The  stars  shone  with  unusual 
stre.  The  moon,  in  its  last  quarter,  cast  an  uncanny 
ow,  lighting  the  thousand  fantastically  formed  ice- 
rgs,  which  spread  out  before  us  over  Smith  Sound, 
such  a  manner  that  the  prismatic,  crystal  masses 
:re  transformed  into  brilliant,  sparkling  gems  of  huge 


proportions,  scintillating  with  every  color  of  the  spec- 
trum." But  the  long,  dismal  night  of  the  Arctic  was 
not  far  away : 

On  October  9  all  the  Eskimos  in  camp  turned  out  in  new 
winter  fur  clothes.  In  these  costumes  nearly  every  variety  of 
fur  and  skins  found  in  the  country  was  presented — fox,  bear, 
musk-ox,  deer,  seal,  and  hare,  with  birdskin  shirts  next  the 
body.  This  day  apparently  marked  a  period  in  the  course 
of  seasons — the  advent  of  real  winter. 

We  were  on  the  threshold  of  the  long  dismal  night  at  last. 
Over  the  world  there  came  a  new  and  fearful  stillness  that 
seemed  to  speak  of  impending  doom — something  intangible, 
indescribable,  uncanny.  The  gloom  that  settled  upon  all  of 
us  was  particularly  noticeable  amongst  the  Eskimo  women. 
They  were  affected  not  only  by  the  natural  depression  that 
impresses  itself  upon  all  with  the  vanishing  of  day,  but  an 
increasing  apprehension  had  sprung  up  for  the  safety  of  the 
hunters.  A  rapid  driving  of  the  ice  pack  to  the  southward 
had  raised  a  fear  that  the  men  had  gone  adrift  on  it — a 
haunting,  ever-Dresent  fear  when  a  sudden  shifting  of  the  ice 
occurs  while  hunters  are  abroad. 

I  dropped  into  Kulutinguah's  igloo  one  evening  and  amused 
the  kooner  by  making  cigarettes,  which  she  gave  her  three- 
year-old  pickaninny.  The  little  one  puffed  them  with  a  relish 
which  diverted  and  pleased  the  mother  for  a  time,  but  pres- 
ently Kudlar's  kooner  came  in  and  the  two  women  began  to 
cry  and  moan,  "Pea  me  nodoo  tsickey !  Pea  me  nodoo  isickey .'" 
(Give  me  my  man!  Give  me  my  man!).  I  felt  exceedingly 
sorry  for  the  poor  things,  but  there  was  nothing  I  could  do 
to  help  them  !  They  were  very  short  of  food,  and  that  day 
had  killed  three  of  their  dogs  to  eat.  This  was  an  addi- 
tional cause  for  worry. 

At  half-past  one  that  night  I  was  awakened  from  a  sound 
sleep  by  a  woman  shouting  at  the  top  of  her  voice — shrill  and 
startling,  like  one  gone  mad.  I  knew  at  once  what  it  meant 
— some  one  had  gone  problokto.  I  tumbled  into  my  clothes 
and  rushed  out.  Far  away  on  the  driving  ice  of  the  Sound 
a  lone  figure  was  running  and  raving.  The  boatswain  and 
Billy  joined  me,  and  as  fast  as  we  could  struggle  through 
three  feet  of  snow,  with  drifts  often  to  the  waist,  we  gave 
pursuit.  At  length  I  reached  her,  and  to  my  astonishment 
discovered  it  was  Tongwe,  Kulutinguah's  kooner.  She 
struggled  desperately,  and  it  required  the  combined  strength 
of  the  three  of  us  to  get  her  back  to  the  shack,  where  she 
was  found  to  be  in  bad  shape — one  hand  was  frozen  slightly, 
and  part  of  one  breast.  After  a  half-hour  of  quiet  she  became 
rational  again,  but  the  attack  left  her  very  weak. 

Apart  from  their  hunting  and  the  preparation  of 
their  winter  stores,  the  Eskimos  have  little  to  occupy 
their  time.  Hence  their  skill  in-  carving — that  supreme 
recreation  of  primitive  man : 

In  the  short  interval  between  the  return  of  the  men  -and 
their  next  hunting  expedition,  in  which  I  was  to  take  part, 
Oxpuddyshou  carved  for  me  a  miniature  sledge  and  dogs  out 
of  ivory.  The  skill  displayed  in  this  direction  by  the  Eskimos 
was  wonderful.  Later  I  attempted  it  myself,  and  had  some 
success  carving  dogs,  seals,  and  the  like,  out  of  walrus  teeth  ; 
but  it  had  to  be  done  with  a  jack-knife,  and  was  very  tedious 
work.  My  ambition  in  this  line  started  a  carving  epidemic, 
and  every  one,   even  the  young  boys,  tried  a  hand  at  it. 

Some  of  the  Eskimos  displayed  a  remarkable  artistic  in- 
stinct. One  of  them  drew  for  me  several  excellent  presenta- 
tions of  animals,  and  reproduced  incidents  of  the  hunt.  I 
had  but  to  suggest  an  idea  for  a  sketch,  supply  pencil  and 
paper,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  very  well  executed  drawing 
would  be  produced.  One  man  particularly  had  an  excellent 
eye  for  proportion  and  perspective,  and  though  entirely  with- 
out previous  practice,  handled  the  pencil  with  skill. 

Before  undertaking  a  hunting  expedition  the  Eski- 
mos are  in  the  habit  of  thoroughly  overhauling  their 
packs  of  dogs,  for  each  animal  consumes  a  large  quan- 
tity of  flesh.  The  incapable  dogs  are  killed  and  their 
meat  cached  as  a  future  food  supply.  There  are  many 
interesting  references  to  these  useful  animals,  and  one 
of  Mr.  Whitney's  most  exciting  adventures  was  when 
a  pack  rebelled  against  his  authority  and  would  have 
badly  mauled  him  had  their  traces  not  kept  them 
prisoners : 

The  Eskimo  dogs  were  a  source  of  great  interest  to  me. 
They  would  break  into  seemingly  impossible  places,  and  de- 
vour every  imaginable  thing  that  fell  within  their  reach.  'A 
bottle  of  whisky  that  I  was  reserving  in  a  box,  packed  in 
straw,  was  found  two  hundred  yards  from  camp  by  Kudlar's 
kooner,  and  returned  to  me.  The  dogs  had  broken  into  the 
box  and  carried  the  bottle  away.  It  seems  hard  to  believe, 
but  I  discovered  that  they  would  actually  open  tin  cans  to 
get  at  the  contents. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  animal  that  could  withstand 
and  live  through  hardships  to  which  these  dogs  are  subjected. 
They  are  beaten,  kicked,  and  starved  continually.  The  Eski- 
mos claim  they  are  the  better  workers  for  it,  and  that  kind- 
ness makes  them  lazy.  Some  of  the  dogs  were  addicted  to 
chewing  their  traces,  and  I  saw  the  Eskimo  masters  hammer 
out  the  back  teeth  as  a  preventative.  The  poor  dogs  bled 
so  profusely  that  I  thought  they  would  die,  but  they  came 
through  the  ordeal  with  apparently  little  injury,  save  the 
loss  of  teeth  and  lacerated  lips.  This  is  only  an  instance  of 
the  extreme  cruelty  to  which  dogs  are  subjected  by  their 
native   masters. 

No  matter  how  great  the  white  visitor's  inclination  to  inter 
fere  and  stop  these  cruelties,  he  is  powerless  to  prevent 
them.  The  Eskimos  consider  such  interference  an  unwar- 
ranted intrusion  into  their  personal  affairs  to  be  resented. 
They  have  always  treated  dogs  in  this  way,  and  can  see 
nothing  wrong  in  it.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  education. 
They  have  never  been  educated  to  feel  compassion  for  dumb 
brutes,  though  they  are  strongly  imbued  with  sympathy  for 
human  kind. 

Uncanny  as  were  the  effects  of  the  approach  of  the 
Arctic  night,  the  final  going  of  the  sun  was  a  unique 
experience : 

No  words  can  adequately  describe  the  awful  pall  of  the 
Arctic  night.  It  is  unreal  and  terrible.  Even  the  moonlight 
is  unnatural,  casting  upon  the  snow  and  ice,  the  wind-swept 
rocks  and  the  people  themselves  a  shade  of  ghastly,  inde- 
finable, greenish-yellow.  Shifting  shadows  flit  among  moving 
ice  masses  like  wraiths  of  departed  spirits.  A  deathlike 
silence  prevails,  to  be  broken  only  by  the  startling  and  unex- 
pected cracking  of  a  glacier  with  sound  of  mighty  thunder- 
clap, or  the  smashing  together  of  great  ice  floes  with  a  report 
like  heavy  cannon. 

In  spite  of  one,  depression  takes  possession  of  the  soul — a 
hopeless  kind  of  unreasoning  depression.  Intent  and  severe 
as  the  cold  may  be,  any  active  man  can  stand  it  without 
serious  suffering,  when  a  little  experience  teaches  how,  for 
that  acts  only  upon  the  physical  being,  and  can  be  guarded 
against ;  but  the  prolonged,  sunless  night  has  a  dire  effect 
upon  the  human  mind  which  only  exercise  and  diversion  can 
counteract 


Under  such  conditions  man  becomes  the  proper  study 
of  man  to  an  emphatic  degree.  Scattered  through  Mr. 
Whitney's  pages  are  many  references  to  the  conclusions 
he  reached  with  reference  to  the  Eskimo  character,  as 
well  as  many  notes  on  their  habits  of  life : 

Through  my  close  association  with  the  Eskimos,  I  was 
beginning  to  learn  a  great  deal  about  them  and  their  habits 
of  life.  I  had  held  many  preconceived  and  erroneous  ideas 
concerning  them  now  to  be  revised.  My  own  impression,  and 
I  believe  it  is  one  generally  held,  had  been  that  they  lived 
an  inactive  life  during  the  winter  night,  and  that  they  were 
inclined  to  slothfulness  and  laziness  during  the  summer. 
Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  fact.  While  it  is  true  that 
in  the  summer  period  life  can  be  sustained  with  comparatively 
little  exertion,  they  are  constantly  waging  a  fight  for  exist- 
ence. During  the  winter  it  may  be  said  that  they  never  allow 
themselves  even  the  amount  of  rest  that  civilized  people 
deem  requisite  to  health.  One  hunting  expedition  is  scarcely 
ended  when  active  preparations  are  under  way  for  another, 
and  when  the  moonlight  is  at  all  sufficient  to  permit  them 
to  be  abroad,   they  never  tarry  idly  in  their  igloos. 


Referring  to  the  igloos,  each  of  the  Eskimos  had  now,  as 
a  further  protection  against  the  cold,  built  a  large  snow  igloo 
at  the  entrance  to  the  tunnel  leading  to  his  stone  igloo,  and 
had  covered  the  stone  hut  with  thick  blocks  of  snow.  With 
this  further  shutting  out  of  air  circulation  the  offensive  odor 
in  the  igloos  had  increased  proportionately.  This  odor  was 
now  so  terrible  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  pen  to  describe 
it.  One  may,  however,  appreciate  it  to  some  extent  by  liken- 
ing it  to  a  slaughter-house,  where  refuse  is  permitted  to 
decay  with  never  an  attempt  at  cleansing  or  renovation. 

Upon  entering  an  igloo  one  sees  spread  about  the  floor  in- 
discriminately great  pieces  of  walrus,  seal,  and  bear  meat  or 
blubber — hundreds  of  pounds  of  it — in  various  degrees  of 
decomposition.  Suspended  from  the  ceiling  are  fox,  hare, 
seal,  and  other  skins  stretched  out  to  dry.  On  the  side  of  the 
igloo  opposite  the  entrance  is  the  bed  upon  which  all  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  igloo  sleep.  It  is  a  platform  raised  slightly 
above  the  floor,  and  spread  thickly  with  musk-ox,  deer,  dog, 
and  bear  skins. 

On  either  side  of  the  platform  are  native  lamps  burning 
seal,  walrus,  and  narwhal  oil.  These  lamps  are  blocks  of 
stone  hollowed  out  to  receive  the  oil.  The  hollow  is  cut  with 
one  straight  and  one  curved  side.  Moss  or  other  available 
material  answers  for  the  wick,  which  is  distributed  along  the 
straight  side.  The  lamps  vary  in  size  from  small  lamps 
with  the  straight  sides  ten  inches  in  length  to  larger  ones 
where  it  may  be  fifteen  inches  long.  If  well  cared  for,  the 
light  is  fair,  and  gives  out  considerable  heat,  with  little 
smoke ;  but  if  not  carefully  watched  it  smokes  badly,  and 
becomes  very  offensive. 

While  Eskimos  eat  much  of  their  meat  raw  and  relish  it 
so,  they  prefer  it  cooked  when  conditions  permit  of  cooking. 
It  can  be  understood  how  difficult  it  is  to  cook  it,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  only  fire  they  possess  is  the  meagre  one 
supplied  by  the  stone  lamp.  Over  this  lamp  ice  and  snow 
must  be  melted  to  supply  water  for  the  household. 

If  one  happens  into  an  igloo  at  meal  time,  the  host  or 
hostess  will  wipe  carefully,  with  the  feathered  side  of  a  bird- 
skin,  a  tin  can  or  plate,  if  the  igloo  boasts  such  a  dish,  and 
in  it  serve  the  visitor  with  such  food  as  may  be  prepared. 
When  I  called  upon  Kulutinguah,  the  day  following  our  return 
from  Cape  Russell,  I  dined  with  him.  The  menu  consisted 
of  boiled  walrus  meat,  which  was  not  at  all  bad,  though  of 
a  strong  -fishy  flavor. 

While  so  cruel  to  their  dogs,  the  Eskimos  have  a  deep 
affection  for  their  children.  Mr.  Whitney  is  convinced 
that  they  will  do  and  sacrifice  more  for  their  offspring 
than  any  other  people.  It  is  rarely  the  Eskimos  inflict 
physical  punishment  upon  a  child,  and  everything  is 
made  to  give  place  to  the  needs  of  the  young.  They 
marry,  or  mate,  at  an  early  age,  fourteen  years  being 
the  average,  but  a  woman  before  taking  a  husband 
must  be  able  to  sew  and  competent  to  make  his  cloth- 
ing, while  the  man  must  have  killed  a  seal,  a  bear,  and 
a  walrus. 

Several  curious  results  of  living  in  the  Arctic 
regions  were  noted  by  Mr.  Whitney.  Owing  to  his 
wearing  the  kuletar  hood  continuously  his  hair  came 
out  in  great  bunches.  Again,  the  absence  of  the  sun 
turned  his  complexion  a  sickly  shade  of  yellowish 
green.  It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  he  was  on  the 
alert  for  the  return  of  the  light-bearer.  As  the  hour 
drew  near  for  that  event  he  took  up  his  station  on  a 
high  island  of  ice  in  Smith  Sound: 

Here  we  watched  for  half  an  hour,  when  suddenly  the  good 
old  sun  appeared  through  a  gap  in  the  mountains,  and  both 
of  us  shouted  together,  "There  he  is!  There  he  is!"  It  was 
glorious!  It  thrilled  me  and  made  my  heart  beat  faster.  It 
inspired  us  with  new  ambition  and  made  life  seem  a  good 
deal  more  worth  while.  In  a  few  minutes  he.  dropped  again 
from  view,  but  that  one  glimpse  swept  away  the  gloom  that 
had  unconsciously  settled  upon  our  souls  during  the  long 
months  since  he  left  us.  This  was  March  11.  We  made  our 
way  back  to  camp  and  drank  "to  the  return  of  the  sun." 

During  this  period  we  were  favored  with  gorgeous  sky 
colorings.  Some  of  the  effects  were  beautiful  beyond  de- 
scription, and  often  every  color  of  the  spectrum  might  be 
seen  reaching  up  from  horizon  to  zenith,  awe-inspiring  and 
wonderful.  Usually,  too,  they  were  of  longer  duration  than 
any  I  had  ever  before  observed.  Add  to  this  the  maze  of 
icebergs  and  rafted  ice  which  mighty  powers  had  piled  in 
hills  hundreds  of  feet  high  stretching  out  over  Smith  Sound  ; 
the  towering  Greenland  mountains  behind ;  endless  reaches 
of  white,  everywhere  encrusted  with  prismatic  frost  flakes 
and  sparkling  in  the  light  of  coming  day — a  wilderness  rugged 
and  repellent,  and  at  the  same  time  possessing  a  unique,  tran- 
scendent beauty  that  attracted   and   fascinated. 

In  spite  of  many  difficulties,  Mr.  Whitney  secured  a 
series  of  remarkable  photographs  of  the  scenes  of  his 
exile,  which  have  been  drawn  upon  liberally  for  the 
illustration  of  this  fascinating  book.  Its  only  defect  is 
that  it  lacks  an  index,  an  omission  which  should  be 
supplied  when — as  will  certainly  be  the  case — a  new 
edition  is  demanded. 

Hunting  with  the  Eskimos.  By  Harry  Whitney. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $3.50  net. 


Judges  Hand,  Hough,  and  Holt,  of  the  New   York 
courts,  announce  that  hereafter  tourists  who  smu 
goods  into  the  country  will  be  punished  by  impr 
ment  as  well  as  by  fines. 
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GRAND  OPERA  IN  ENGLAND. 


Thomas  Beecham's  Achievements  and  Plans  for  the  Future. 


"Worth  a  guinea  a  box"  is  an  advertisement  exceed- 
ingly familiar  to  British  eyes.  And  as  it  is  inseparably 
associated  with  the  name  of  Beecham  how  is  it  pos- 
sible to  avoid  being  reminded  of  the  phrase  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Thomas  Beecham,  who  purveys  opera 
instead  of  pills  ?  For  boxes  are  no  more  alien  to  opera 
than  to  pills,  and  Mr.  Beecham's  programme  for  this 
new  season  is  ample  warrant  that  his  boxes  will  be 
honestly  worth  a  guinea  apiece. 

But  it  is  the  distinction  of  Mr.  Beecham  that  he  is 
after  the  shillings  of  the  people  rather  than  the  guineas 
of  society.  The  usual  grand  opera  season  at  Covent 
Garden  makes  its  appeal  almost  exclusively  to  Society 
with  a  capital  5".  It  depends  upon  subscriptions  rather 
than  -window  sales ;  the  prices  rule  high  and  are  prac- 
tically prohibitive  to  people  of  moderate  means;  and 
the  environments  are  such  that  even  were  the  seats 
less  costly,  a  night  at  the  opera  is  too  heavy  a  financial 
burden  for  most  shoulders.  For  the  getting  there, 
and  the  adornment  necessary  for  being  there,  and  the 
going  hence  are  all  so  many  more  factors  in  the  ex- 
pense. One  must  drive  both  ways,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  opera  toilettes  are  not  of  the  kind  which 
can  be  displayed  in  the  lowly  tram  or  the  humble  'bus. 
That's  the  reason  why  hitherto,  and  save  for  the  three 
months  of  the  grand  opera  season.  Covent  Garden  is  so 
often  "dark,"  or  else  devoted  to  the  less  elevating  uses 
of  fancy  dress  balls. 

Nor  is  that  all.  Generally  speaking,  the  grand  opera 
season  at  Covent  Garden  is  run  in  a  rut.  The  same 
operas  are  given  year  after  year,  with  the  result  that 
the  performances  have  degenerated  into  social  func- 
tions and  are  uninstructive  to  lovers  or  students  of 
music.  In  justice,  however,  it  should  be  recalled  that 
the  last  season  was  distinguished  for  one  novelty — the 
first  production  in  England  of  Raoul  Laparra's  lyric 
drama,  "La  Habanera."  Laparra  is  a  young  Spaniard 
from  the  Basque  provinces  who  has  studied  music 
in  Paris  and  won  the  coveted  Prix  de  Rome, 
that  award  which  enables  the  winner  to  reside  in 
Italy  at  government  expense  on  the  condition  that 
he  composes  certain  musical  works  in  a  stated 
time.  "La  Habanera" — so  named  after  the  somewhat 
lascivious  dance  of  Spain — is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant work  Laparra  has  produced,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  poignant  manner  in  which  it  reproduces  the 
sombre  melancholy  of  the  Basque  people.  The  opera 
tells  the  story  of  the  love  of  two  brothers,  Pedro  and 
Ramon,  for  a  Castilian  girl  named  Pilar,  whose  choice 
falls  upon  the  first-named.  Maddened  by  jealousy, 
Ramon  stabs  Pedro,  who,  as  he  dies,  threatens  to  re- 
turn to  the  earth  a  year  hence  if  his  brother  has  not 
confessed  within  that  time.  In  the  second  act  the 
ghost  of  Pedro  appears  to  Ramon,  and  warns  the  mur- 
derer that  on  the  morrow  he  will  take  Pilar  to  his 
grave.  So  the  third  act  passes  in  a  country  church- 
yard at  the  close  of  the  day,  and  in  the  climax  Pilar,  to 
whom  Ramon  has  vainly  tried  to  confess  his  guilt,  falls 
and  dies  on  her  lover's  grave.  A  sad  story,  as  the 
stories  of  operas  are  wont  to  be,  yet  grandly  redeemed 
by  the  brooding  melancholy  of  its  music.  The  general 
effect  was  that  of  a  tale  told  in  a  low  voice  with  an 
appeal  to  the  heart,  and  the  impression  left  by  the  per- 
formance was  that  the  composer  has  broken  new 
ground  in  the  realm  of  the  supernatural.  One  of  the 
chief  merits  of  the  opera  is  that  it  does  not  sacrifice 
dramatic  necessities  to  vocal  considerations,  thus  con- 
firming the  composer's  belief  that  "song  and  declama- 
tion must  form  one  body." 

Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  that  the  pro- 
duction of  "La  Habanera"  may  have  been  due  to  Mr. 
Beecham's  wholesome  competition,  but  there  can  be  no 
question  that  his  activity  in  musical  matters  is  having 
notable  results.  Within  the  space  of  a  single  year  he 
has  planned  and  successfully  carried  out  three  seasons 
of  grand  opera  in  London,  which  is  in  itself  a  remark- 
able achievement  for  a  man  who  but  a  year  ago  was 
known  merely  as  an  orchestra  leader.  Today  he  is 
England's  most  promising  impresario,  having  a  keen 
perception  of  what  the  public  wants  and  a  rare  skill  in 
operatic  conducting.  His  all-round  musical  knowl- 
edge has  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  result.  He  has 
few  rivals  in  reading  and  mastering  a  score,  is  a  con- 
summate pianist,  and  a  director  of  enormous  resource. 
Perhaps  no  greater  tribute  was  ever  paid  to  a  con- 
ductor than  the  remark  of  Richard  Strauss  after  a  re- 
hearsal of  his  "Elektra''  last  autumn:  "I  came  here 
expecting  to  devote  the  entire  day  to  my  opera.  We 
went  through  it  once  and  I  found  absolutely  nothing 
to  change.     The  whole  thing  is  wonderful." 

What  Mr.  Beecham  wishes  to  achieve  for  England 
is  the  permanent  institution  of  grand  opera.  To  this 
end  he  follows  a  twofold  policy ;  on  the  one  hand  he 
restricts  his  performances  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
English  language,  and.  on  the  other,  he  relies  to  the 
utmost  on  native  talent.  His  ambition  is  to  reach  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  to  attain  that  result  on  the 
widest  possible  scale  he  is  working  for  the  establish- 
ment of  small  opera  houses  in  the  chief  provincial 
cities  of  England.  So  far  as  his  experiments  have 
gone,  Mr.  Beecham  has  proved  that  there  is  a  vast 
•ind  profitable  public  for  opera  given  on  artistic  lines 
at  moderate  prices  and  in  language  understood  by  the 
-tasses.  His  new  season  opened  auspiciously  at  Covent 
Garden    last    night    with    "Hamlet,"    and    the    operas 


already  announced  include  "Elektra,"  "Tales  of  Hoff- 
man," "Tannhauser,"  and  "Tristan  und  Isolde."  The 
performance  of  "Hamlet"  was  specially  notable  for  the 
triumph  of  the  Ophelia,  Mignon  Nevada,  the  daughter 
of  California's  celebrated  prima  donna.  Miss  Nevada 
sang  with  ease  and  great  expression,  and  acted  with 
fine  restraint.  If  Mr.  Beecham  can  hold  his  own  for 
a  few  more  years  it  looks  as  though  the  Englishman's 
musical  taste  may  soon  aspire  higher  than  "Knocked 
'Em  in  the  Old  Kent  Road"  or  "Sally  in  Our  Alley." 
London,  October  4,  1910.  Piccadilly. 

THE  LATEST  DOOLEY  BOOK. 

Extracts  from  a  New  Volume  of  Philosophy  from  Archey  Road. 


Among  the  few  luxuriant  patches  in  the  field  of 
American  humor,  sadly  neglected  of  late  or  unfertile, 
that  kept  green  by  Finley  Peter  Dunne  is  one  of  the 
most  cheering.  In  the  recent  volume  issued  by  the 
Scribners,  and  entitled  "Mr.  Dooley  Says,"  there  are 
conversations  with  Hennessy  on  a  score  of  topics,  all 
in  the  best  vein  of  the  philosopher  of  Archey  Road. 
Some  of  them  have  been  printed  in  periodicals,  but  even 
those  are  worthy  of  a  more  permanent  abiding-place. 
There  is  a  shrewd  wit  in  the  genial  criticisms  of  pass- 
ing events  and  prominent  figures,  and  genuine  impulses 
to  laughter  in  every  paragraph.  This  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  man  who  believes  he  is  ill : 

But  ye  know  ye  are  goin'  to  die  an'  ye're  not  sure  whether 
ye'll  send  f'r  Father  Kelly  or  th'  doctor.  Ye  finally  decide 
to  save  up  Father  Kelly  f'r  th'  last  an'  ye  sind  f'r  th'  Dock. 
Havin'  rescued  ye  fr'm  th'  jaws  iv  death  two  or  three  times 
befure  whin  ye  had  a  sick  headache  th'  Dock  takes  his  time 
about  comin',  but  just  as  ye  are  beginnin'  to  throw  ye'er  hoots 
at  th'  clock  an'  show  other  signs  iv  what  he  calls  rigem 
mortar,  he  rides  up  in  his  fine  horse  an'  buggy.  He  gets  out 
slowly,  one  foot  at  a  time,  hitches  his  horse  an'  ties  a  nose 
bag  on  his  head.  Thin  he  chats  f'r  two  hundherd  years  with 
th'  polisman  on  th'  beat.  He  tells  him  a  good  story  an'  they 
laugh  harshly. 

Whin  th'  polisman  goes  his  way  th'  Dock  meets  th'  good 
woman  at  th'  dure  an'  they  exchange  a  few  wurruds  about 
th'  weather,  th'  bad  condition  iv  th'  streets,  th'  health  iv 
Mary  Ann  since  she  had  th'  crouo  an'  ye'ersilf.  Ye  catch 
th'  wurruds,  "Grape  Pie,"  "Canned  salmon,"  "Cast-iron  di- 
gestion." Still  he  doesn't  come  up.  He  tells  a  few  stories  to 
th'  childher.  He  weighs  th'  youngest  in  his  hands  an'  says : 
"That's  a  fine  boy  ye  have.  Mrs.  Hinnissy.  I  make  no  doubt 
he'll  grow  up  to  be  a  polisman."  He  examines  th'  photty- 
graft  album  an'  asks  if  that  isn't  so-an'-so.  An'  all  this  time 
ye  lay  writhin'  in  mortal  agony  an'  sayin'  to  ye'ersilf  :  "In- 
human monsther,  to  lave  me  perish  here  while  he  chats  with 
a  callous  woman  that  I  haven't  said  annything  but  "What?"  to 
f'r  twinty  years." 

Ye  begin  to  think  there's  a  conspiracy  against  ye  to  get 
ye'er  money  befure  he  saunters  into  th'  room  an'  says  in  a 
gay  tone :  "Well,  what  d'ye  mane  be  tyin'  up  wan  iv  th' 
gr-reat  industhrees  iv  our  nation  be  stayin'  away  fr'm  wurruk 
f'r  a  day?"  "Dock,"  says  ye  in  a  feeble  voice,  "I  have  a 
tur'ble  pain  in  me  abdumdum.  It  reaches  fr'm  here  to  here." 
makin'  a  rough  sketch  iv  th'  burned  disthrict  undher  th' 
blanket.  "I  felt  it  comin'  on  last  night  but  I  didn't  say  anny- 
thing f'r  fear  iv  alarmin'  me  wife,  so  I  simply  groaned," 
says  ye. 

While  ye  ar-re  describin'  ye'er  pangs,  he  walks  around  th' 
room  lookin'  at  th'  pictures.  Afther  ye've  got  through  he 
comes  over  an'  says  :  "Lave  me  look  at  ye'er  toninte.  Hum," 
he  says,  holdin'  ye'er  wrist  an'  bowin'  through  th'  window 
to  a  frind  iv  his  on  a  sthreet  car.  "Does  that  hurt?"  he 
says,  stabbin'  ye  with  his  thumbs  in  the  suburbs  iv  th'  pain. 
"Yez  know  it  does,"  says  ye  with  a  groan.  "Don't  do  that 
again.  Ye  scratched  me."  He  hurls  ye'er  wrist  back  at  ye 
an'  stands  at  th'  window  lookin'  out  at  th'  firemen  acrost 
th'  sthreet  playin'  dominoes.  He  says  nawthin'  to  ye,  an' 
ye  feel  like  th'  prisoner  while  th'  foreman  iv  th'  jury  is 
fumblin'  in  his  inside  pocket  f'r  th'  verdict.  Ye  can  stand  it 
no  longer.  "Dock,"  says  ye,  "is  it  annything  fatal  ?  I'm 
not  fit  to  die,  but  tell  me  th'  worst  an'  I  will  thry  to  bear  it." 
"Well,"  says  he,  "ye  have  a  slight  interioritis  iv  th'  semi- 
colon. But  this  purscription  ought  to  fix  ye  up  all  right. 
Ye'd  betther  take  it  over  to  th'  dhrug  sthore  an'  have  it 
filled  ye'ersilf.  In  th'  manetime  I'd  advise  ye  to  be  careful 
iv  ye'er  dite.  I  wudden't  ate  annything  with  glass  or  a  large 
percintage  iv  plasther  iv  Paris  in  it."  An'  he  goes  away  to 
write  his  bill. 

Mr.  Dooley  speaks  with  gentle  sarcasm  of  a  devotion 
to  literature,  but  there  is  a  serious  meaning  in  his 
burlesque : 

Well,  sir,  it  must  be  a  grand  thing  to  injye  good  books,  but 
it  must  be  grander  still  to  injye  anny  kind  iv  books.  Hogan 
can  read  annything.  He  aint  a  bit  particklar.  He's  tur-rbly 
addicted  to  th'  habit.  Long  years  ago  I  decided  that  I 
wudden't  read  anything  but  th'  lightest  newspapers  with  me 
meals.  I  seldom  read  between  meals  excipt  now  an'  thin  f'r 
socyability's  sake.  If  I  am  with  people  that  are  readin'  I'm 
very  apt  to  jine  thim  so's  not  to  appear  to  be  bad  company. 
But  Hogan  is  always  at  it.  I  wudden't  mind  if  he  wint  out 
boldly  to  readin'-rooms  an'  thin  let  it  alone.  But  he  reads 
whin  he  is  be  himsilf.  He  reads  in  bed.  He  reads  with  his 
meals.  He  is  a  secret  reader.  He  nips  in  second-hand  book 
stores.  He  can't  go  on  a  thrain  an'  have  anny  fun  lookin' 
at  thJ  other  passengers  or  invyin'  th'  farmers  their  fields  an' 
not  invyin'  their  houses.  Not  a  bit  iv  it.  He  has  to  put  a 
book  in  his  pocket.  He'll  tell  ye  that  th'  on'y  readin'  is 
Doctor  Eliot's  cillybrated  old  blend  an'  he'll  talk  larnedly 
about  th'  varyous  vintages.  But  I've  seen  him  read  books 
that  wud  kill  a  thruckman.  Th'  result  iv  it  is  that  Hogan  is 
always  wrong  about  ivrything.  He  sees  th'  wurruld  upside 
down.  Some  men  are  affected  diff'rent.  Readin'  makes  thim 
weep.  But  it  makes  Hogan  believe  in  fairies  while  he's  at 
it.  He's  irresponsible.  There  aint  anything  in  th'  wurruld 
f'r  him  but  dark  villyans  an'  blond  heroes.  An'  he's  always 
fightin1  these  here  imaginary  inimies  an'  frinds.  wantin'  to 
desthroy  a  poor,  tired,  scared  villyan,  an'  losin'  his  good 
money  to  a  hero.  I've  thried  to  stop  him.  "Use  ye'er  will- 
power," says  I.  "Limit  ye'ersilf  to  a  book  or  two  a  day," 
says  I.  "Stay  in  th'  open  air.  Take  soft  readin'.  How  d'ye 
expict  to  get  on  in  th'  wurruld  th5  way  ye  are  goin'  ?  Who 
wud  make  a  confirmed  reader  th'  cashier  iv  a  bank?  Ye'd 
divide  ye'er  customers  into  villyans  an'  heroes  an*  ye  wudden't 
lend  monev  to  th'  villyans.  An'  thin  ye'd  be  wrong  aven  if  ye 
were  right.  F'r  th'  villyans  wud  be  more  apt  to  have  th' 
money  to  bring  back  thin  th'  heroes,"  says  I.  "Ye  may  be 
right,"  says  he.  "But'  tis  too  late  to  do  annything  with  me. 
An'  I  don't  care.  It  may  hurt  me  in  th'  eyes  iv  me  fellow 
counthrymen,  but  look  at  th'  fun  I  get  out  iv  it.  I  wudden't 
thrade  th'  injanyous  wicked  people  an'  th'  saints  that  I  see 


f'r   all  th'   poor,    dull,   half-an'-half   crathers   that   ye   find   ill 
th'  wurruld."  says  he. 

The  talk  about  the  Japanese  scare  is  a  little  aged 
but  it  is  too  funny  to  be  thrown  away  without  anothei 
reading : 

A  few  years  ago  I  didn't  think  anny  more  about  a  Jai 
thin  about  anny  other  man  that'd  been  kept  in  th'  oven  tot 
long.  They  were  all  alike  to  me.  But  today,  whiniver 
see  wan  I  turn  pale  an'  take  off  me  hat  an'  make  a  low  bow 
A  few  years  ago  an'  I'd  bet  I  was  good  f'r  a  dozen  iv  thim 
But  I  didn't  know  how  tUr-rible  a  people  they  are.  Theii 
ships  are  th'  best  in  th'  wurruld.  We  think  we've  got  gooc 
ships.  Th'  Lord  knows  I'm  told  they  cost  us  enough,  though  ! 
don't  remimber  iver  payin'  a  cent  f'r  wan.  But  a  Jap'nes< 
rowboat  cud  knock  to  pieces  th'  whole  Atlantic  squadron.  1 
cud  so.  They're  marvellous  sailors.  They  use  guns  tha' 
shoot  around  th'  corner.  They  fire  these  here  injines  it 
desthruction  with  a  mysterryous  powdher  made  iv  a  substanct 
on'y  known  to  thim.  It  is  called  saltpether.  These  gum 
hurl  projyctiles  weigbin'  eighty  tons  two  thousand  miles.  Or 
land  they  ar-re  even  more  tur-rible.  A  Jap'nese  sojer  cat 
march  three  hundhred  miles  a  day  an'  subsist  on  a  smal 
piece  iv'  chewin'  gum.  Their  ar-rmy  have  arrived  at  sue! 
a  perfection  at  th'  diffycult  manoover  known  as  th'  coosi 
step  that  they  have  made  this  awful  instrument  iv  carnage  th 
terror  iv  th'  armies  iv  Europe.  As  cav'lrymen  they  ar-re  un 
excelled.  There  is  on'y  wan  horse  in  Japan,  but  ivry  Jap'nest 
sojer  has  lamed  to  ride  him.  To  see  wan  iv  their  magnificen 
cav'lry  rigments  goin'  into  action  mounted  on  Joko  is  ; 
sight  long  to  be  raymimbered.  Above  all,  th'  Jap'nese  i; 
most  to  be  feared  because  iv  his  love  iv  home  an'  his  almos 
akel  love  iv  death.  He  is  so  happy  in  Japan  that  he  wud 
rather  die  somewhere's  else.  Most  sojers  don't  like  to  b( 
kilt.  A  Jap'nese  sojer  prefers  it.  It  was  hard  to  cominci 
th'  nation  that  they  hadn't  lost  th'  war  with  Rooshya  becausi 
not  so  many  Rooshyans  had  been  kilt  as  Japs.  Faith  wt 
ought  to  be  scared  iv  thiin.  I  niver  see  wan  withoir 
wondhrin'    whether   me    cellar   is   bomb-proof. 

An'  I  sigh  f'r  th'  good  old  days  befure  we  become  w  ha 
Hogan  calls  a  wurruld  power.  In  thim  days  our  fav'riti 
spoort  was  playin'  solytare,  winnin'  money  fr'm  each  other 
an'  no  wan  th'  worse  off.  Ivrybody  was  invious  iv  us.  Wl 
didn't  care  f'r  th'  big  game  goin'  on  in  th'  corner.  Whin 
broke  up  in  a  row  we  said :  "Gintlemen,  gintlemen  !"  ; 
maybe  wint  over  an'  grabbed  somebody's  stake.  But 
cudden't  stand  it  anny  longer.  We  had  to  give  up  oui 
simple  little  game  iv  patience  an'  cut  into  th'  other  ileal 
An'  now,  be  Hivens,  we  have  no  peace  iv  mind.  Wan  ham 
we  have  wan  partner ;  another  hand  he's  again  us. 
minyit  th'  Jap  an'  me  ar're  playin'  together  an 
him  what  a  fine  lead  that  was  ;  th'  next  an'  he's  agai 
askin'  me  kindly  not  to  look  at  his  hand.  There 
frinds  at  cards  or  wurruld  poilyticks.  Th'  deal  changes  an 
what  started  as  a  frindly  game  iv  rob  ye'er  neighbor  wind 
up  with  an  old  ally  catchin'  me  pullin'  an  ace  out  iv  m 
boot  an'  denouncin'  me. 

Mr.  Dooley  is  not  driven  to  expression  in  recen 
days,  but  it  would  be  well  if  he  were.  He  should  bi 
obliged  to  furnish  a  column  or  more  weekly,  on  th 
interesting  developments  of  the  time.  There  is  a  dis 
tinct  loss  to  the  people  in  his  luxurious  ease. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  October  1,  sorro 
fifteen  wrecked  and  abandoned  automobiles  might  hav 
been  seen  beside  the  Long  Island  roads  within  fou 
miles  of  Garden  City,  the  supply  of  bandages  had  rui 
short  in  the  Mineola  and  the  Belmont  Memorial  hos 
pitals,  and  the  newspapers  were  printing  the  names  o 
four  men  who  had  been  killed  and  over  a  score  of  mei 
and  women  who  had  been  seriously  injured  that  morn 
ing  at  the  "bloodiest  motor-car  speed  event  ever  ru! 
in  this  country."  If  this  is  what  the  Vanderbilt  Cui 
Race  means,  declares  the  New  York  American,  th 
Vanderbilt  Cup  Race  must  go,  and  if  this  is  what  moto 
road-racing  means,  such  racing  "will  certainly  have  b 
be  given  up."  The  same  protest  is  voice  by  the  Even 
ing  Post,  the  Evening  Mail,  the  Times,  the  Tribunt 
and  other  metropolitan  dailies,  and  in  deference  t 
public  opinion  the  Grand  Prize  race  scheduled  to  b 
run  over  the  Vanderbilt  Cup  course  on  October  15  ha 
been  called  off  by  its  promoters.  The  press  are  noi 
seriously  asking  whether  such  sport  "is  worth  th 
candle,"  and  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  speaks  fo 
many  of  its  contemporaries  in  replying  emphaticaH 
that  it  is  not,  for  "what  is  there  in  the  gain  of  a  minut 
to  excuse  the  appalling  waste  of  life?"  Joseph  Dawso: 
lost  the  race  to  Grant  by  twenty-eight  seconds,  entirel 
through  a  three-minute  stop  which  he  made  after  run 
ning  down  a  man  whom  he  thought  he  had  killed,  de 
clares  his  manager. 


u  .in  hail. 
i    us.     Thi 

I'm  tellin 
rain  me  an 
■e    ar're    ni 


St.  Helena,  1000  miles  off  the  west  coast  of  Afric; 
is  famous  as  the  last  abiding-place  of  Napoleon  and  a 
the  island  prison  of  Cronje  and  the  expatriated  Boer 
in  1900.  There  are  few  relics  of  Napoleon  remaining 
on  the  island,  aside  from  the  house  in  which  he  live 
— Longwood,  as  it  is  called.  It  is  a  one-story  bunga 
low,  built  in  part  of  stone  and  partly  of  wood.  Ther 
were  trees  around  the  house  in  Napoleon's  time,  bu 
the  farmstead  is  denuded  now.  There  is  no  furnitur 
within ;  there  is  only  a  bust  of  the  emperor  in  the  bed 
room  he  once  occupied.  At  government  house  ma 
be  seen  Napoleon's  bookcase  and  his  billiard  table.  H 
used  to  play  with  his  hands  instead  of  a.  cue.  H 
wearied  of  the  amusement  within  a  year,  and  gave  th 
table  to  his  jailer.  Thereafter  the  billiard  room  wa 
converted  into  a  maproom,  where  the  distinguishe 
captive  would  pace  to  and  fro  with  flags  in  his  hand: 
refighting  his  campaigns — not  sparing  himself  eve 
when  it  came  to  the  black  memory  of  Waterloo.  Th 
island  is  but  forty-seven  miles  in  extent,  and  contain 
3509  people.  There  are  golf  links,  tennis  courts,  rac 
courses,  and  the  population  is  enthusiastic  over  cricke 


It  is  said  that  the  city  of  Houston,  Texas,  has  mor  I 
automobiles  in   proportion   to  its  population  than   an 
other  city  in  the  Linked  States.     There  are  1300  ma 
chines,  with  a  total  population  of  less  than  100,000. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Mr.  Ingleside. 
"If    ever    I    should    take    to    writing    stories 
they  should  be  stories  not  of  life  as  I  know  it, 
but  of  life  as  I  wish  it  to  be.     That  is  the 
story-teller's  opportunity  and  privilege:  to  in- 
jvent  a  better  state  of  things  than  he  lives  in." 
.The   ostensible   speaker   is   Mr.    Ingleside,   but 
jit  is  doing  Mr.  Lucas  no  injustice  to  take  the 
words  as  his  own  confession   of  faith.     They 
represent,  obviously,  the  ideal  he  has  kept  in 
iew    in    this    winsome    and    enjoyable    story, 
hich  depicts  an  imaginary  world  of  the  type 
!ear   to    its   author's   bookish   tastes.      Not,    of 
ourse,    that    Mr.    Lucas   would    wish    all    men 
o    be    unable    to    live    with    their    wives — the 
ate  of  Mr.   Ingleside — but  really  the  separa- 
ion    of    this    couple    contributed    so    much    to 
:he  happiness  of  each  that  the  incident  is  no 
law  in  the  story.     The  fact  is,   Mr.   Ingleside 
s  a   bachelor    who    happened    to    be    married, 
nd    possessed    in    addition    a    fatherly    heart. 
[That  is  all.     There  are  many  such  men,  and 
It  is   gain    to    have    this    delightful   picture   of 
the  type.    For  the  rest  the  story  is  replete  with 
pat  gentle  humor  for  which  Mr.  Lucas  is  so 
distinguished,    makes    an    adroit    and    always 
pleasing    use    of    literary    knowledge,    and    in- 
troduces   the    reader    to    a    large    gallery    of 
.nimitably  drawn  minor  characters.      It  is  all 
sheer  story  of  a  particularly  refreshing  kind. 

Mr.    Ingleside.      By  E.    V.    Lucas.      New    York: 
The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.35    net. 


The  Creators. 
Almost  will  the  reader  be  inclined  to  agree 
irith  Nina:  "Doesn't  it  look,  Jinny,  as  if 
;enius  were  the  biggest  curse  a  woman  can 
saddled  with?  It's  giving  you  another  sex 
nside  you,  and  a  stronger  one,  to  plague 
ou.  When  we  want  a  thing  we  can't  sit  still 
ke  a  woman  and  wait  till  it  conies  to  us, 
r  doesn't  come.  We  go  after  it  like  a  man." 
a  sense  Jane  Holland,  one  of  the  many 
iterary  "creators"  of  this  story,  goes  after 
nother  of  the  "creators,"  George  Tanqueray 
o-wit,  and  he,  in  turn,  as  if  to  even  the  ac- 
ount  and  show  that  a  male  genius  is  still  a 
ool  where  women  are  concerned,  goes  after 
he  unlettered  little  Rose  and  has  many  un- 
appy  days  in  consequence.  There  are  many 
lore  of  these  "creators,"  all  burdened  with 
be  problem  whether  it  is  possible  for  men 
nd  women  to  wed  without  making  any  sac- 
ifice  of  genius.  Their  mental  and  passionate 
truggles  are  finely  depicted  by  Miss.  Sinclair, 
irho  has  attained  in  this  novel  a  surer  touch 
:nd  a  more  distinguished  manner  than  in 
Either  of  her  previous  books.  She  has  be- 
llowed great  pains  in  making  her  characters 
|ive  up  to  their  postulated  reputations,  and 
lie  reader  will  not  be  disturbed  by  any  sense 
^f  incongruity  between  those  characters  as 
hey  are  and  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  ;  yet 
fy  far  the  majority  will  doubtless  agree  that 
he  most  arrestive  person  in  the  story  is  the 
•ommonplace  little  Rose,  a  lover  of  home  and 
^f  service  to  those  she  adores.  And  it  is 
ood  to  know  that  the  wayward  George  at  last 
ppreciates  his  treasure. 

The    Creators.     By   May    Sinclair.     New   York: 
"be    Century    Company;    $1.30   net. 


A  Man's  Man. 
Enjoyable  as  it  may  be  as  a  separate  study, 
he  second  book  of  this  new  novel  by  Ian 
Say  is  an  unnecessary  interruption  of  the 
tory.  All  that  was  needful  in  the  way  of 
emonstrating  to  the  reader  that  Hugh  Mar- 
able  was  a  young  fellow  of  grit  and  physical 
ourage  had  been  given  in  the  spirited  ac- 
ount  of  his  college  days  at  Cambridge,,  and 
13  add  to  that  was  a  mistake.  It  delays  the 
tory  for  no  reason  at  all,  and  to  that  extent 
■andicaps  Mr.  Hay  in  holding  his  reader's  in- 
;rest.  For  the  rest,  the  novel  will  be  wel- 
ctmed  by  those  who  enjoyed  its  forerunner — 
The  Right  Stuff" — even  though  Hugh  is  to 
ome  extent  little  more  than  an  English  ver- 
sion of  Robert  Fordyce.  The  real  charm  of 
:e  story,  however,  centres  in  the  wayward 
oey,  an  admirable  embodiment  of  the  in- 
stable feminine  temperament  as  it  is 
iiewed  by  the  male's  puzzled  mind.  For  all 
>er  willfulness,  Joey,  whether  as  a  child  of 
Jeven  or  a  woman  of  twenty,  is  entirely 
dorable  and  a  prize  worth  winning  even  at 
|je  cost  of  all  Hugh's  pains  and  strategy, 
he  uncle  of  the  hero  is  also  a  sharply  drawn 
iiaracter,  and  is  skillfully  managed  as  the 
ood  fairy  of  the  story.  Once  more  Mr.  Hay 
Jrites  in  a  delightfully  breezy  manner,  his 
ialogue  being  always  crisp  and  his  asides 
nil  of  humor. 

1  A  Man's   Man.     By  Ian  Hay.     Boston:   Hough- 
,-n   Mifflin    Company;    $1.20    net. 


History  of  Ethics  within  Organized  Christianity. 

Broadly  speaking,  this  scholarly  and  ex- 
austive  history  is  related  to  the  "back  to 
isus"  movement.  Dr.  Hall  is  convinced  that 
te  simplicity  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  has 
:en  materially  obscured  by  ecclesiastical  tra- 
itions,  and  insists  upon  "putting  in  the  fore- 
round  what  Jesus  put  in  the  foreground, 
id  relegating  even  true  traditions  to  the 
ickground  if  they  are  of  secondary  impor- 
ince." 

Hence  the  candor  with  which  Dr.  Hall 
•eaks  of  the  Gospel  records.     For  the  biogra- 


phy of  Jesus,  he  points  out,  we  "must  depend 
upon  the  imperfect  memories  of  loving  inter- 
preters, whose  materials  are  given  in  such  a 
way  as  to  preclude  accurate  chronological  re- 
arrangement." It  is  indeed,  he  admits,  im- 
possible to  say  how  far  we  have  the  words 
of  Jesus  and  how  far  the  commentary  of  the 
disciples.  Yet  he  argues  that  independently 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  Gospel  records,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  significance  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  is  overwhelming.  In  attempting  to  de- 
cide what  was  the  ethical  idea  of  Jesus,  Dr. 
Hall  thinks  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  the 
interpretation  of  Paul,  and  also  the  witness 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  This  reduces  the  stu- 
dent to  the  first  three  Gospels — "the  three 
first"  Dr.  Hall  writes — and  even  these  have 
to  be  examined  with  great  care.  From  those 
records,  carefully  considered,  the  ethical 
teaching  of  Jesus  is  argued  to  include  the 
following:  morality  is  not  outward  conduct 
but  inward  motive ;  such  morality  is  of  su- 
preme importance;  its  character  is  deeply 
compassionate ;  it  is  non-ascetic ;  it  has  an 
idealistic    foundation. 

Wrhen  he  comes  to  penning  the  history  of 
the  ethics  of  the  early  church  Dr.  Hall  shows 
how  speedily  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  was  dis- 
torted. "The  main  quarrel  of  Jesus  with  the 
religious  life  of  his  day  was  with  the  phari- 
saic  conception  of  God  as  law-giver,  and  of 
the  religious  life  as  obedience  to  an  outward 
legalism,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the 
success  of  a  selfish  temporal  and  ecclesiastical 
organization.  And  now  before  three  centuries 
have  passed  away  these  three  misconceptions 
are  seemingly  firmly  implanted  in  the  fighting 
ecclesiastical  organization."  Dr.  Hall  pursues 
his  theme  through  the  centuries  with  great 
thoroughness,  and  brings  his  history  to  a 
close  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  merging 
of  churchly  with  philosophical  ethics. 

History  of  Ethics  Within  Organized  Chris- 
tianity. By  Thomas  Cuming  Hall.  New  York: 
Charles   Scribner's   Sons;   $3  net. 


Hero-Myths  and  Legends. 
As  the  author  notes,  the  task  of  those  who 
would  gain  a  clear  idea  of  those  legends  and 
stories  of  heroes  which  were  the  delight  of 
thirteenth-century  people  is  exceedingly  for- 
midable. He  does,  indeed,  become  lost  in  the 
mazes  of  an  enchanted  land,  where  mystical 
figures  beckon  him  in  every  direction.  Hence 
the  present  volume,  which  aims  to  provide  a 
clue  to  guide  the  modern  reader  through  the 
labyrinth  of  mediaeval  story.  It  is  admirably 
done.  The  stories  have  been  changed  but 
little,  save  to  make  them  more  understandable 
to  the  modern  mind,  and  all  through  the  ob- 
ject has  ever  been  kept  in  view  to  exhibit  the 
ideal  hero  of  the  British  mind.  That  ideal  has 
changed  from  age  to  age,  but  there  always 
abides  a  substratum  of  resolute  character, 
and  it  is  a  wholesome  mission  to  depict  for 
the  present  age  a  race  of  men  who  at  least 
possessed  grit  and  blood.  The  gallery  is 
naturally  opened  with  Beowulf,  who  embodies 
the  ideal  of  English  heroism.  "Bold  to  rash- 
ness for  himself,  prudent  for  his  comrades, 
daring,  resourceful,  knowing  no  fear,  loyal 
to  his  king  and  his  kinsmen,  generous  in  war 
and  peace,  self-sacrificing,  Beowulf  stands 
for  all  that  is  best  in  manhood  in  an  age 
of  strife."  The  other  heroes  include  Havelok 
the  Dane,  Roland,  Cuchulain,  Robin  Hood, 
and  Hereward  the  Wake,  and  all  their  stories 
are  retold  with  zest  and  much  dramatic  force. 
The  volume  is  copiously  illustrated  from 
drawings  by   well-known  artists. 

Hero-Myths  and  Legends  of  the  British 
Race.  By  M.  I.  Ebbutt.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.;   $2  net. 


Studies  in  Spiritism. 

In  the  flood  of  books  about  psychic  phe- 
nomena it  is  an  infinite  relief  to  come  upon 
such  a  volume  as  the  present — a  volume 
penned  by  a  competent  student,  and  embody- 
ing the  fearless  conclusions  of  investigations 
which  were  originally  undertaken  in  "a  spirit 
of  doubt  that  inclined  toward  belief."  Dr. 
Tanner  well  deserves  the  tribute  paid  her  by 
Dr.  Stanley  Hall  in  his  introduction,  in  which 
he  appraises  her  volume  as  the  sanest  and 
best  of  the  many  that  have  been  published 
of  late,  giving  as  it  does  a  searching,  impar- 
tial, and  critical  estimate  of  the  chief  works 
of   the   English    Psychic    Research    Society. 

By  far  the  greater  bulk  of  the  volume  is 
devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Piper,  with  whom,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Hall,  Dr.  Tanner  had  six  sittings.  Never  be- 
fore have  the  phenomena  presented  by  that 
famous  medium  been  so  carefully  recorded 
and  investigated.  The  results  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  the  two  theories  of  telepathy  and 
spirit  communication  are  unsupported  by  any 
valid  evidence.  But  Dr.  Tanner  does  not 
leave  her  subject  at  that  negative  conclusion. 
She  attempts  to  explain  the  unprecedented 
spread  of  spiritism  in  this  country  and  Eng- 
land since  1848,  and  finds  that  people  turn  to 
spiritism  when  they  feel  the  present  life  to 
be  too  overpowering.  "But,"  she  adds,  "the 
vicious  outcome  of  this  particular  form  of 
other-worldliness  consists  in  this,  that  the 
person  who  takes  refuge  in  spiritism  from  life 
is  not  healed  and  made  strong,  and  sent  back 
with  fresh  courage,  but  is  made  more  and 
more  dependent  upon  the  medium.  Instead  of 
being  made  to   realize  the  beauty   and   value 


of  the  present  life  and  its  ties,  he  is  taught 
to  yearn  for  those  who  are  irrevocably  dead 
and  gone.  He  is  brought  back  again  and 
again  for  business  advice,  for  health  diag- 
noses, and  for  any  pretext  that  will  secure 
more  sittings."  And  the  remedy?  Well,  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  discredit  spiritism  intel- 
lectually. It  flourishes  because  large  num- 
bers of  people  have  no  one  to  whom  they 
can  confide  their  secrets  and  sins,  because  so 
many  have  today  no  adequate  object  on  which 
to  expend  love,   reverence,  and  worship. 

Stl-dies  in  SriRiTiSM.  By  Amy  E.  Tanner. 
With  an  introduction  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall. 
New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.;   $2.50  net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Boys  who  are  enamored  of  football  will 
revel  in  Alden  Arthur  Knipe's  "Captain  of 
the  Eleven"  (Harper  &  Brothers ;  $1.25), 
which  depicts  in  a  stirring  manner  the  many 
contests  for  leadership  which  are  common  in 
school  life.  There  is  an  unusually  vivid  de- 
scription of  a  school  match. 

Quaint  pictures  and  ridiculous  text  com- 
bine to  make  De  Witt  Clinton  Falls's  "The 
Journey  Book"  '(the  Century  Company ;  $1) 
an  enviable  possession  for  young  or  old.  It 
tells  in  a  humorous  way  something  about  the 
sights  encountered  on  a  journey  through  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  England, 
France,   Germany,   and   other   European   lands. 

Robert  Demachy  has  long  been  known  to 
students  of  the  camera  art  as  a  leader  in  pic- 
torial photography,  and  his  sun  pictures  of 
Normandy  in  the  new  edition  of  Anna  Bow- 
man Dodd's  "Three  Normandy  Inns"  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co. ;  $2.50  net)  give  that  volume  a 
unique  distinction  among  books  of  travel.  It 
is  too  late  to  praise  Mrs.  Dodd's  sprightly 
text. 

Here  and  there  in  "Sun- Ways  of  Song" 
(Sherman,  French  &  Co.;  $1  net)  Alonzo  L. 
Rice  comes  exceedingly  near  writing  a  per- 
fect poem,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  with 
"A  Dead  Bee,"  "Love's  Rose,"  and  several 
more,  but  in  most  of  the  poems  there  are 
faulty  lines  or  prosaic  elements  that  rob  them 
of  complete  success.  Still,  Mr.  Rice  shows 
distinct  promise  and  may  yet  perfect  his 
muse. 

Although  somewhat  amateurish  in  its  con- 
struction and  dialogue,  Marjorie  Benton 
Cooke's  "The  Girl  Who  Lived  in  the  Woods" 
(A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.50)  is  a  story  of 
wholesome  influence  and  has  a  valuable  les- 
son for  ill-mated  couples.  It  is  true  the 
strength  of  Anne  Barrett's  character  as  re- 
vealed when  her  husband  loses  his  fortune  is 
somewhat  of  a  surprise,  but  on  the  other 
hand  Judge  Peter  may  be  intended  to  supply 
the  missing  factor.  There  are  many  ad- 
mirable outdoor  scenes,  and  happiness  reigns 
supreme   at  the  close. 

John  Harrington  Cox's  "Knighthood  in 
Germ  and  Flower"  (Little,  Brown  &  Co. ; 
$1.25)  tells  in  an  exceedingly  attractive  form 
the  old  stories  of  Beowulf  and  Sir  Gawain 
and  the  Green  Knight  of  the  Arthurian  ro- 
mance. The  stories  have  been  translated 
from  the  original  sources  and  are  presented 
in  a  spirited  manner,  devoid  of  that  archaism 
which  makes  most  versions  so  difficult  to  read. 
It  is  an  admirable  little  book  for  young 
readers,  who  can  not  fail  to  benefit  from 
making  the  acquaintance  of  heroes  represent- 
ing the  best  types  of  manhood. 


Pears' 

Pears'  Soap  fur- 
nishes all  the  skin 
needs,  except  water. 

Just  how  it 
cleanses,  softens 
and  freshens  the 
delicate  skin-fabric, 
takes  longer  to  ex- 
pound than  to  expe- 
rience.  Use  a  cake. 

Sold  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
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The  Standard  of  the  World 

<J  We  will  accept  your  present  Piano 
as  part  payment  on  a  STEINWAY. 
<|  We  will  sell  you  a  less  expensive 
Piano,  and  agree  to  take  the  same  in 
exchange  for  a  STEINWAY  any  rime 
within  three  years,  allowing  the  full  pur- 
chase price  paid. 
fl  We   sell  STEINWAYS  on  terms. 
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Keitjp,  of  the  Border 

"*"     By  Randall  Parrish 

Eight  years  of  fighting  and 
rough  living,  and  what  had 
they  brought  him?"    At 
the  beginning  of  this  story 
nothing — apparently.   But 
things  begin  to  happen  by 
the  seventh  page,  and  be- 
fore you  finish  the  book 
you  are  only  too  glad 
that  Jack  Keith  is  "a 
hard  rider,  a  quick  shot, 
«— .    a  scorner  of  danger,  and 
nWL-.      a  bad  man  to  fool  with." 
Pictures  in  Color  by  Dunton  You  know  that  Randall 

Parrish  never  fails  to  give  you  all  the  mystery  and  excitement 
you  like,  and  the  love  story  that  every  novel  reader  really  wanf 
A.  C  McCLURG  &  CO.,  Publishers 

NOW  ON  SALE  AT  YOUR  BOOKSTORE 
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Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Heine  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
indifferent  to  the  exile  which  was  forced 
upon  him  by  his  satire  of  things  Teutonic,  but 
a  letter  written  from  Paris,  which  is  given 
in  the  new  biography  of  the  writer,  contra- 
dicts that  view.  "Whoever  has  lived  out  his 
days,"  he  wrote,  "the  damp,  cold  days,  and 
the  long  black  nights,  in  exile,  whoever  has 
gone  up  and  down  the  hard  stairs  of  a  strange 
land,  will  understand  why  I  repudiate  the  as- 
persion upon  my  patriotism  more  angrily  and 
at  greater  length  than  all  the  other  calumnies 
which  have  been  preferred  against  me  for  so 
many  years,  and  which  I  have  borne  proudly 
and  patiently."  He  was  told  in  one  of  those 
last  days  spent  upon  his  "mattress-grave"  that 
the  first  European  book  to  be  published  in 
Japanese  was  a  translation  of  his  poems. 

Another  study  of  Poe  is  promised,  this  time 
from  the  pen  of  Arthur  Ransome,  who  will 
include  in  his  volume  what  is  described  as  the 
first  exhaustive  account  in  English  of  the 
French  view   of  the  author  of  "The  Raven." 

Jane  Addams's  intimate  biographical  record 
of  "Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House"  will  be 
published  early  next  month  by  the  Macmillan 
Company.  The  founder  of  the  famous  Chi- 
cago settlement  was  referred  to  recently  by 
an  English  writer  as  "easily  the  foremost 
woman  in  America.  To  say  that  a  woman, 
and  that  this  woman,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
influences  affecting  American  life  is  the  high- 
est praise  that  can  be  spoken  of  it  and  of 
her." 

A  "Life  of  the  Late  Empress  Dowager  of 
China,"  written  by  J.  O.  P.  Bland,  who  was 
for  many  years  in  the  service  of  the  Chinese 
government  under  Sir  Robert  Hart,  is  an- 
nounced by  the  Lippincotts.  The  volume  has 
been  compiled  from  state  papers  and  the  pri- 
vate diary  of  the  comptroller  of  the  em- 
press's  household. 

William  Morris's  works  are  to  be  pub- 
lished in  a  uniform  edition  of  twenty-four 
volumes,  the  editorship  of  which  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  poet-craftsman's  daughter. 
Each  volume  will  be  illustrated,  and  there 
are  to  be  critical  introductions  and  copious 
biographical  notes. 

Owen  Brown,  the  father  of  John  Brown, 
as  appears  from  the  life  of  the  latter  written 
by  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  held  quaint 
views  about  what  he  called  "women's 
wrights."  He  wrote :  "There  is  much  said 
about  women's  wrights  in  these  days,  and  it 
is  tru  they  have  there  wrights  and  what  are 
they  but  the  love  and  care  of  a  faithful  Hus- 
band, with  a  share  in  all  his  honors  joys 
and   comforts    of   every   kind." 

Ian  Hay,  as  might  have  been  expected,  is 
a  pseudonym,  the  real  name  of  the  author 
of  "The  Right  Stuff"  being  I.  H.  Beith.  He 
is  a  Scotsman  and  a  master  in  Fettes  Col- 
lege,  Edinburgh. 

A  fine  flavor  of  old  New  England  classical 
scholarship  is  imparted  by  Alice  Brown  to 
her  new  novel,  "John  Winterbourne's 
Family,"  whose  hero  is  sadly  disturbed  at  an 
intended  reading  of  the  Idyls  of  Theocritus 
with  his  friend  Lovell.  Some  readers  will 
be  disappointed  that  the  reading  never  gets 
any   further  than   suggestion. 

According  to  M.  J.  Lhoneux,  nearly  all 
Dutch  writers  today,  "men  and  women  both, 
writers  of  fiction  or  poets,  are,  in  one  direc- 
tion or  another,  revolutionists  or  inno- 
vators." The  country  is  being  flooded  with 
works  "overcharged  with  all  sorts  of  prose- 
lyting   intentions." 


New  Books  Received. 
NOVELS. 

Clayhanger.  By  Arnold  Bennett.  New  York: 
E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 

An  extended  study — 698  pages — of  a  man  of  the 
commercial  class  whose  environment  is  that  of 
"The    Five    Towns." 

Whirligigs.  By  O.  Henry.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1.20  net. 

Twenty- four  short  stories  by  that  inimitable 
writer  whose  recent  death  was  so  great  a  loss  to 
American  letters.  They  were  selected  by  Mr. 
Henry  but  a  short  time  before  he  died. 

Mr.  Ingleside.  By  E.  V.  Lucas.  New  York: 
The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.35    net. 

Notable  for  that  delicate  humor  which  distin- 
guishes all  Mr.  Lucas's  work.  The  hero  is  a 
man    of    attractive    individuality. 

Burning  Daylight.  By  Jack  London.  New 
^ork:  The  Macmillan   Company;  $1.50. 

Described  as  presenting  "a  new  phase  of  the 
love  of  man   for  woman." 

Bkllcroft  Priory.  By  W.  Euurne  Cooke. 
New    lork:    John    Lane   Company;    $1.50. 

A  romance  of  English  life  centring  around  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  priory- 

Princess  Sayrane.  By  Edith  Ogden  Harrison. 
Ch  cago:    A.    C.    McClurg  &   Co.;    $1.35   net. 

£gypt  in  the  days  when  Prester  John  was  over- 
bad is  the  scene  of  this  romance  of  Mohamme- 
d  n    intrigue. 

Harmen     Pols.     By.  Maarten     Maarteus.       New 
.  _rk:  John   Lane   Company;    $1.35   net. 
iJepicts  the  crisis  hours  of  the  life  of  a  young 


Dutch    peasant    and    gives    an    intimate    picture    of 
the  spirit  of  Holland. 

Once.  By  John  Matter.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.;  $1.20  net. 

An  idyl  of  boy  and  girl  life  in  a  small  town 
of  the   Middle  West  a  generation   ago. 

Pan's  Mountain.  By  Amelie  Rives.  New 
York:    Harper    &    Brothers;    $1.50. 

An  English  poet  is  the  hero  of  this  story,  and 
a  girl  half  Italian  and  half  Slav  is  the  heroine. 
She  is  of  a  Pagan  spirit,  a  worshiper  of  Pan. 

The  Way  to  Peace.  By  Margaret  Deland. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

An  exquisite  little  idyl  written  in  Mrs.  Deland's 
most  poetic  vein  and  charmingly  illustrated  and 
decorated. 

The  Mistress  of  Shenstone,  By  Florence  L. 
Barclay.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.35 
net. 

Another  delightful  love  story  by  the  gifted  au- 
thor of  "The  Rosary,"  reintroducing  some  of  the 
characters  of  that   novel. 

Anne  Kempburn,  Truthseeker.  By  Margue- 
rite Bryant.  New  York:   Duffield  &  Co.;  $1.30  net. 

By  the  author  of  "Christopher  Hibbault:  Road- 
maker,"  and  said  to  be  equal  to  that  highly  praised 
story. 

The  Getting  of  Wisdom.  By  Henry  Handel 
Richardson.      New  York:    Duffield  &  Co. 

A  charming  study  of  the  elevating  influence  of 
children. 

JUVENILE. 

The  Child's  Harvest  of  Verse.  Selected  by 
Mary  Wilder  Tileston.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.;  $1.50. 

An  anthology  of  nearly  two  hundred  poems 
suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
thirteen.  Old  favorites  have  not  been  overlooked, 
but  Mrs.  Tileston  has  been  successful  in  garner- 
ing many  new  poems  of  high  merit. 

Old  Mother  West  Wind.  By  Thornton  W. 
Burgess.     Boston:   Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1. 

Delightful  tales  personifying  the  winds  and 
various  small  animals,  such  as  the  frog,  the  fox, 
field  mice,  rabbit,  etc.  There  are  many  charming 
illustrations. 

Fighting  with  Fremont.  By  Everett  McNeil. 
New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;   $1.50. 

A  stirring  tale  of  the  winning  of  California  for 
the  Union,  with  a  young  lad  who  accompanied 
Fremont  for  its  hero.  The  hardships  and  adven- 
tures of  the  period  are  vividly  depicted. 

Captain  Pete  in  Alaska.  By  James  Cooper 
Wheeler.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 

Further  adventures  of  the  redoubtable  captain 
who  is  already  a  prime  favorite  with  boy  readers. 
The   story   is   educational    as   well   as  thrilling. 

The  Hump  Tree  Stories.  By  Mary  Joss 
Jones.     San   Francisco:    Paul   Elder  &   Co.;    $1. 

Mr.  High-Hopper  Grasshopper,  Humper,  Black 
Hawk,  and  Dickey  Swift  the  squirrel  are  among 
the  attractive  characters  of  this  charming  child's 
hook.  The  pictures  and  decorations  by  R.  L.  Hud- 
son are  admirable. 

Christmas  in  Spain.  By  Sarah  Gertrude 
Pomeroy.      Boston:    Dana  Estes  &  Co. 

An  interesting  account  for  children  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  chief  festival  of  the  Christian 
year  is  celebrated  in  Spain. 

The  Twins  in  Ceylon.  By  Bella  Sidney 
Woolf.      Boston:    Dana    Estes   &   Co.;    75    cents. 

Adventures  of  two  children  in  the  lovely  island 
of  Ceylon,  based  upon  personal  experiences.  Many 
excellent  pictures  by   A.    E.  Jackson. 

Prince  Pimpernel.  By  Herbert  Ricks.  Bos- 
ton:  Dana  Estes  &  Co.;  $1. 

A  delightful  fairy  story  of  a  poor  little  drudge 
who  longed  for  life  in  the  country.  The  illustra- 
tions in  color  and  monochrome  are  numerous  and 
attractive. 

Ivanhoe.  Quentin  Durward.  The  Talisman. 
By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Abridged  by  Herbert  P. 
Williams.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.50 
each. 

Another  attempt  to  condense  three  of  Scott's 
novels  for  the  special  benefit  of  young  readers. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  French  Revolution.  By  A.  Aulard. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  the  third  edition 
by  Bernard  Miall.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's    Sons;    4  vols.,    $8  net. 

An  admirable  version  in  English  of  M. 
Aulard's  classical  study  of  the  political  aspects  of 
the  French  Revolution.  The  usefulness  of  the 
present  edition  is  materially  enhanced  by  the  chro- 
nological summaries,  notes,  and  biographical 
sketches  supplied  by  the  translator. 

History  of  Ethics  Within  Organized  Chris- 
tianity. By  Thomas  Cuming  Hall.  New  York: 
Charles   Scribner's   Sons;   $3  net. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  this  exhaustive 
study  is  to  clarify  the  teaching  of  Christ,  the 
author  holding  that  the  simplicity  of  that  teach- 
ing has  been  overlaid  and  obscured  by  intruding 
elements. 

English  Literature  During  the  Lifetime  of 
Shakespeare.  By  Felix  E.  SchelHng.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $2.50  net. 

While  embracing  the  whole  story  of  Eliza- 
bethan literature,  this  volume  devotes  special  at- 
tention to  the  work  accomplished  in  the  lifetime 
of    Shakespeare. 

Theology  and  Human  Problems.  By  *Eugene 
William  Lyman.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;    $1    net. 

Described  as  "a  comparative  study  of  absolute 
idealism  and  pragmatism  as  interpreters  of  re-. 
ligion." 

The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol.  By  Oscar 
Wilde.     New  York:   Duffield  &  Co. 

An  attractive  edition  of  Oscar  Wilde's  well- 
known    poem   of    repentance. 

Stories  of  the  Spanish  Artists  Until  Coya. 
By  Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell,  selected  and  ar- 
ranged by  Luis  Carreno.  New  York:  Duffield  & 
Co. 

A  volume  of  biography  and  anecdote  beginning 
with    Luis    Morales    and    ending    with    Cean    Ber- 


mudez.      The    illustrations    include    eight    plates    in 
color  and  twenty-four  in  monochrome. 

Mr.  Dooley  Says.  By  the  author  of  "Mr. 
Dooley  in  Peace  and  War,"  etc.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons;   $1   net. 

Characteristic  deliverances  on  divorce,  woman 
suffrage,  the  bachelor  tax,  panics,  ocean  travel, 
and    many   other   topics. 

Leaders  of  Socialism  Past  and  Present.  By 
G.  R.  S.  Taylor.     New  York:  Duffield  &  Co. 

Brief  studies  of  Robert  Owen,  Saint-Simon, 
Fourier,    Louis   Blanc,   Lassalle,    Marx,   and  others. 

The  Beauty  of  Every  Day.  By  J.  R.  Miller. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.;  65  cents 
net. 

Simple  chapters  intended  to  teach  how  common 
days    may   be   made   beautiful. 

The  New  Bible-Country.  By  Thomas  Frank- 
lin   Day.      New    York:    Thomas   Y.    Crowell   &    Co. 

An  earnest  address  designed  to  reassure  those 
whose  faith  has  been  unsettled  by  the  new  criti- 
cism. 

The  College  Freshman's  Don't  Book.  By  G. 
F.  E.  (a  sympathizer).  San  Francisco:  Paul 
Elder    &    Co. 

Humorous  advice  on  dress,  dining,  lectures,  and 
studies,  college  organizations,  .and  things  in  gen- 
eral   appertaining    to    student    life. 

Easy  Standard  French.  By  Victor  E.  Fran- 
cois. Chicago :  American  Book  Company ;  40 
cents. 

Selections  from  the  best  French  prose  arranged 
and  annotated    for  second-year  reading. 

Ernstes  and  Heiteres.  Edited  by  Josefa 
Schrakamp.  Chicago:  American  Book  Company; 
35    cents. 

Short  stories  from  the  German  designed  for 
first  and  second  year  study  of  that  language. 

Speaking  and  Writing.  By  W.  H.  Maxwell, 
E.  L.  Johnston,  and  M.  D.  Barnum.  Chicago: 
American   Book  Company;   23  cents. 

Instruction  in  oral  and  written  language  for 
the    fourth   year. 

Passages  from  the  Philosophy  of  Herbert 
Spencer.  Chosen  by  Clara  Sherwood  Stevens. 
Portland:    Thomas    B.    Mosher;    $1.50    net. 

Selections  designed  to  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
Spencer's  philosophy.  Daintily  printed  in  a 
limited  edition. 

In  Various  Moods.  By  Irving  Bacheller.  New 
York:    Harper    &    Brothers;    $1    net. 

Poems  distinguished  for  their  direct  appeal  and 
musical   quality. 

Songs  of  the  Army  of  the  Night.  By  Fran- 
cis Adams.  New  York:  Mitchell  Kennerley;  $1 
net. 

Another    edition    of    Francis    Adams's    book    of 


revolutionary     poems     which     now     includes     "Tfc 
Mass   of   Christ." 

Including  Finnigin.  By  Strickland  W.  Gill  | 
Ian.      Chicago:   Forbes   &   Co. 

A  book  of  GilHlan  verse  collected  from  varioi  | 
magazines    and    newspapers. 

Siena  and  Southern  Tuscany.  By  Edwai  I 
Hutton.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1 
net. 

Delightful  chapters  of  travel  with  sixteen  illu  | 
trations  in   color  and  twelve  other   pictures. 

The  Island  of  Stone  Money.  By  Willis 
Henry  Furness,  3d.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippii 
cott    Company;    $3.50  net. 

An  intimate  account  of  Uap  in  the  Carolir 
Islands  liberally  illustrated  from  photograpl 
taken  by  the  author. 

A  History  of  Japanese  Color-Prints.  By  W 
von  Seidlitz.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Con 
pany;    $6.50    net. 

"My  book,"  says  the  author,  "is  a  provision; 
essay  in  the  synthetic  presentment  of  our  know 
edge  of  Japanese  color-printing,  and  a  guide  fo 
those  who  require  some  direction."  The  volum 
is    profusely    illustrated. 

Rambles  in  Spain.  By  Tohn  D.  FilzGeralc 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.;  $3  net. 

Embodies  experience  gathered  during  two  yean 
residence  in  Spain.  Fully  illustrated  from  photc 
graphs. 

The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner.  B 
Samuel  Tavlor  Coleridge.  Illustrated  in  color  b 
Willy  Pogany.  New  York:  Thomas  Y  Crowell  i 
Co.;    $5    net. 

A  superb  edition  of  Coleridge's  most  famou 
poem,  notable  for  the  beauty  of  its  page  and  th 
delicate  quality  of  its  decorations  and  pictures. 
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NEW   MACMILLAN   BOOKS 


READY  THIS  DAY 
The  Influence  of  Wealth  in  Imperial  Rome 

By  WILLIAM   STEARNS   DAVIS,  University  of  Minn. 
Uncommonly  interesting  because  of  the  unescapable  though   tacit  parallel  between  some 
of  the  conditions  of  Imperial   Rome  and  those  of  the  present  day. 

Cloth,  8vo,  $2.00  net;  by  mail,  p.14 

Life  in  the  Roman  World  of  Nero  and  St.  Paul 

By  T.    G.   TUCKER,    Litt.    D.,  Author  of  -Life  in  Ancient  Athens." 

Dr.  Tucker  possesses  in  high  degree  the  ability  to  make  vivid  before  the  reader  scenes 
of  the  distant  past.  Ready   this  day.     Cloth,   Svo,  $2.50  net;  by  mail,   $2.68 

Alongshore 

By  STEPHEN     REYNOLDS,  Author  of  -A  Poor  Mans  House." 

A    reflection    of    the    picturesque,    leisurely,    drifting    pleasures    of    those    who    love — not 
strenuously — boats  and  the  sea.  Cloth,   decorated,   ismo,  $1.20  net;  by  mail,  $1.32 

THE  LATEST  NOTABLE  FICTION 

"Just  Folks" 

By  CLARA  E.  LAUGHLIN 

A  delightfully  human  book — to  laugh   and  to   sigh    over,   and   to   make  one  look  on    his 
neighbors,   not  as   "cases,"   or    "problems,"   but   as    "just   folks." 

T  Ready   this  day.     Cloth,   $1.50 

Burning  Daylight 

By  JACK     LONDON,  Author  of  "The  Call  of  the  Wild,1'  etc. 

Strong,  original,  set  in  the  scenes  where  Mr.   London  is  at  his  best,  in  the  Far  North 
and  in  the  conflict  of  primitive  forces — the  thirst  for  gold,   for  power,  and   for  love. 

Cloth,  $1.50 

The  Horsemen  of  the  Plains 
By  JOSEPH  A.  ALTSHELER 

A  spirited  boy's  story  of  stirring  adventures  hunting  furs,   and   exploring  passes  in  the 
Rocky    Mountains.  Cloth,    Illttstrated,    $1.50 

TWO  NOTABLE  NEW  PLAYS 
Anathema  By  LEONID  ANDREYEV 

A    large    allegory    of    the    spirit    of    reason    facing    the    inscrutable    mystery    of    human 
misery.  Cloth,   $1.25  net 


Pietro  of  Siena 


By  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS 


By  the  author  of  much  of  the  most  poetical  of  modern  drama,  "Ulysses,"  "The  Sin  of 
David,"  etc.  Cloth,  $1.00  net 
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VIOLA  ALLEN  AND  COMPANY. 

By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

Miss    Allen    is,    of    course,    lovely    and    ro- 
lantic   as   the  white-clad  nun   in   "The   White 
,  vister."     It  is  something  of  an  anomaly  to  see 
'  iuns  in   the   theatrical   atmosphere — for   "The 
.  Vhite    Sister"    is    entirely   theatrical ;    and    as 
.  /e    are    accustomed    to    associate    nuns    with 
neasured    pacing,    folded    hands,    and    prayer- 
ul    reverie,    the    effect    gained    by    seeing    a 
tSvely  young  nun  go   through  the  demonstra- 
lons,  first  of  girlish  pleasure  while  receiving 
\'  visit   from   her  old  governess,   and  later  of 
violent    anguish,    was    proportionately    strong. 
*■  Nevertheless,  there  is  to  the  simple,  natural 
uman — for    there    is    certainly    something    of 
]  n    abnormalism    in    choosing    the    cloistered 
1  fe — a  difficulty  in  following  the  mental  pro- 
esses   of   a   woman,   who,    with   every  sign   of 
nquencbable   love,   and  of  mental   agony,   re- 
'sts    the    anguished    pleading    of    her    lover, 
,  nd   postpones    her    earthly    happiness   to    an 
therealized  essence  in  that  vague  limbo  called 
ternity.      One  must  either  be  a  fanatic   or  a 
1  ;rvent  Roman   Catholic  to  understand. 

Thus,   in  the  terrific  struggle  made  by   Sis- 
__t  Giovanni  in  the  face  of  her  lover's  plead- 
igs,   we   were   with   her  when  she  seemed  to 
ield,    and    unconsciously    chilled    when    she 
jmmoned  all  the  strength  of  her  will  to  drag 
er  back  to  the  shelter  of  the  cross. 
I  Miss   Allen    does    not   belong   to    the    highly 
lodernized    school    of    acting.       Like    James 
"''Neill,  she,  too,  went  wrong.     "In  the  Palace 
•if   the    King,"    and    plays    of    that    type,    led 
-er    from    the    path    of    true    art    to    that    of 
-  leatrical     effects.      When     we     see     her     in 
■ 'hakespearean  plays  she  recovers,  in  the  eyes 
j  1 1    those    she    has    estranged,    her    delightful, 
ihmantic    charm.      But    "The    White    Sister" 
jelongs  to   the   same  class  as   "In   the   Palace 
\\k   the    King,"    though    it    is    far    more    inter- 
ring. 
I  noticed  in  "The  White  Sister"  that  Miss 
Hllen      has      retained      that      mannerism,      so 
tarring  to   a  beautiful  voice,  of  playing  with 
Ifers ;  letting  it  out  in  meaningless  swells,  and 
ftpwing  it  to  die  away  in  inexpressive  ebbs. 
||ne   of    those    devices     of    purely   theatrical 
Meet  which  move  and  excite  the  more  primi- 
tive   auditors,    but    which    is    not    inspired    by 
|py  motive  for  intelligent  expression. 
I  The    Countess    Chiaramonte    is    a    character 
IE  ithout    subtlety    or    depth ;    merely    an    old- 
kshioned   villainess,    charged   with   gratuitous 
fcnom.      Miss    Gale,    however,    imagined    for 
fcr  a  certain  investiture  of  manner  and  per- 
il mality,     and     adhered     to     it     consistently. 
|Ler    countess     is     low-voiced,    deliberate    in 
Iheech  and  movement.     She  says  things  more 
!    /  inference  than  by  assertion,  and  when  she 
I  ■  defeated  in  a  battle  of  wits  she  bears  the 
fcfeat  unflinchingly  ;   but   we  feel   her  mental 
i    -ocesses,    as    she   plans    her    next    manoeuvre. 
i    cordially    invite    some     Eastern     theatrical 
|    agnate    to    send    Minna   Gale   out    here   with 
\\    company   and   backing   and   see    if    she    will 
I    )t    make    good — as    much    as    her    numerous 
|  miors,  and  perhaps  more  so.     I   heard  more 
ian  one  commenting  on  her  the  other  night, 
i    leaking    with    appreciation    of    her    work    in 
lie  past,   and    expressing   a   desire   to   have   a 
J  ste  of  her  quality  in  the  future;   something 
K    a  better   line   of  work. 

Memories  of  James  O'Neill  are  also  pleas- 

,\  ltly    entwined    in    our    fervent    recollections 

I  :  past  pleasures  at  the  theatre.     He  was  the 

atinee  idol  of  San   Francisco   for  many  and 

any    a   day   at   the    Baldwin   Theatre,    and   a 

I  ost   valuable    leading   man.      Handsome,    ro- 

I  antic,    magnetic,    talented,    he    stood    firm    in 

e    affections    of    his    devotees    for    several 

:ars. 

But  the  role  of  Monte  Cristo  has  left 
5  mark  upon  him.  In  "The  White  Sister" 
:  is  a  Roman  dignitary  of  the  church  ;  clad 
his  ecclesiastical  robes,  with  his  well- 
atured  face  and  white  hair  set  off  by  his 
lurchman's  scarlet  headgear,  he  is  a  striking 
lure.  With  Mr.  O'Neill's  long  experience 
t  the  stage  in  leading  roles,  the  manner 
id  habit  of  authority  appropriate  to  Mon- 
ijnore  Saracinesca  sit  well  upon  him,  and 
s  voice  has  the  unctuous  richness  and  full- 
;ss  so  often  observable  in  men  of  the  cloth. 
But  Monte  Cristo  has  left  its  mark  upon 
s  aciing,  in  which  there  is  no  effect  of  sug- 
'|:stion.  Almost  everything  he  does  is  over- 
jnphasized.  A  start  of  surprise  becomes  too 
olent,  an  expression  of  the  features  too 
arked.  And  he  has  acquired  the  trick  of 
awing    his    brows    over    his    eyes    to    over- 


intensify  their  gaze,  common  to  players  of 
the  old  school  in  roles  of  villainy  or  machina- 
tion, although  Monsignore  Saracinesca  is  a 
good  man.  But  one  can  not  take  the  name 
of  art  in  vain  by  playing  Monte  Cristo  con- 
tinuously, even  although  profitably,  through 
the  years. 

Viola  Allen,  therefore,  was  not  obliged  to 
contend  against  surpassing  art,  in  that  quar- 
ter at  least,  in  spite  of  the  dignified  support 
afforded  by  Mr.  O'Neill's  trained  ability  and 
striking  presence. 

Henry  Stanford,  the  leading  man,  is  an 
earnest  actor  of  considerable  emotional  aban- 
don, and  gives  excellent  support,  of  the  kind 
required,  to  Miss  Allen.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr. 
Stanford,  who,  by  the  way,  plays  the  role  of 
a  young  officer,  has  not  a  more  soldierly  car- 
riage of  the  body.  Captain  Severi,  indeed, 
droops  like  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat,  and  a 
manly  man  should  never  be  droopy,  even 
when  fate  is  against  him. 

Fanny  Addison  Pitt  has  proved  her  quality 
to  us  enough  times  for  us  to  welcome  the 
sight  of  her  name  on  the  programme.  She 
gave  an  excellent  impersonation,  on  strictly 
natural   lines,   of   Sister  Giovanni's  governess. 

Edwin  Brandt's  Lieutenant  Basili  was  also 
satisfactorily  played,  the  actor  carrying  him- 
self so  well  in  Basili's  little  contest  of  wits 
with  the  countess  that  it  was  evident  a  little 
more  frivolity  in  his  lines  would  have  been 
adaptable  to  the  actor,  and  acceptable  to  the 
audience. 

Other  minor  roles  were  suitably  filled  and 
the  scenes  were  architecturally  appropriate 
to  an  ancient  convent.  Particularly  was  this 
the  case  in  the  second  act,  which  represented 
the  garden  inclosure  of  the  convent,  backed 
by  walls  and  towers  of  picturesque  beauty. 
White-habited  nuns,  pacing  to  and  fro,  and 
religious  music  from  the  chapel  hard  by  gave 
a  sense  of  atmosphere  very  appropriate  to 
the   scene   of   the  story. 

The  adapters  of  the  play,  whose  names  are 
not  given,  have  been  careful  to  offend  neither 
the  religious  sensibilities  of  the  Catholics — 
who,  indeed,  are  well  pleased  with  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down — nor  the  antagonisms  of  the 
ultra  Protestants.  Romance  pure  and  simple 
is   the  key-note  of  the  play. 


The  Gadski  Concerts. 

Mine.  Johanna  Gadski,  the  greatest  living 
Wagnerian  soprano,  and  an  interpreter  of 
lieder  whose  work  is  beyond  compare,  is  an- 
nounced by  Will  Greenbaum  for  three  con- 
certs, the  dates  being  Sunday  afternoon,  No- 
vember 6,  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  Thursday 
night,  November  10,  at  the-Novelty  Theatre, 
and  Sunday  afternoon,  November  13,  at  the 
Columbia.  At  each  concert  this  artist  will 
sing  two  groups,  consisting  of  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  masterpieces  of  song,  besides  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Wagnerian  music  dramas. 

At  the  first  concert  numbers  will  be  given 
from  "Die  Walkiire,"  at  the  second  from 
"Siegfried,"  and  at  the  third  from  "Der 
Gotterdammerung."  The  entire  repertory  of 
works  to  be  given  by  Mnie.  Gadski  is  entirely 
new,  and  out  of  perhaps  sixty  numbers  she  is 
to  give  here  there  are  not  more  than  two  or 
three  that  have  appeared  on  her  previous 
programmes    in    this    city. 

Mr.  Edwin  Schneider,  the  American  com- 
poser-pianist, will  be  the  assisting  artist. 

The  prices  will  be  $2.50,  $2,  $1.50,  and  $1, 
and  mail  orders  may  now  be  sent  to  Will  L. 
Greenbaum,  care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 
Special  attention  given  to  out-of-town  orders. 

Complete  programmes  may  be  secured  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  where  the  box-office 
opens   Wednesday,    November   2. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  November  11,  Mme. 
Gadski  will  appear  in  Oakland  at  Ye  Liberty 
Playhouse.  Mail  orders  for  this  event  should 
be  sent  direct  to   that  theatre. 


Violet  Romer  Will  Dance  Ag:ain 
The  announcement  is  made  that  the  young 
San  Franciscan,  Miss  Violet  Romer,  whose 
inspirational  dancing  was  highly  praised  when 
she  made  her  professional  debut  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  at  a  special  matinee,  will 
dance  once  more  before  leaving  for  abroad. 
The  great  success  which  attended  her  former 
appearance  has  induced  her  to  make  another 
appearance  in  a  series  of  dances.  The  for- 
mer programme  included  a  list  of  numbers 
which  proved  the  art  of  Miss  Romer,  and  she 
is  to  offer,  at  the  coming  Friday  matinee, 
Octooer  28,  the  best  of  her  former  pro- 
gramme, and  some  numbers  in  which  she  has 
not  yet  appeared.  Seats  for  next  Friday's 
matinee  are  now  on  sale.  The  prices  are  to 
be  $1,  75c,  and  50c.  Tickets  can  be  secured 
at  the  box-office  of  the  theatre. 

«t»    

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  has  completed  her 
play  for  Mrs.  Fiske.  It  is  entitled  "Julia 
France."  Mrs.  Atherton  says  that  her  object 
in  writing  this  play  is  to  make  it  a  sort  of 
dramatic  pioneer,  as  "A  Doll's  House"  was  in 
its  day.  "The  rapidly  developing  woman," 
she  writes  to  Mrs.  Fiske,  "has  not  been 
formulated  before,  but  no  doubt  this  is  what 
she  is  coming  to.     There  will  be  plenty  of  the 

others  left!" 

-«♦»» 

"Polly  of  the  Circus"  is  to  play  a  return 
engagement   here  early  next  month. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

Pretty  girls,  and  a  small  army  of  them  at 
that ;  clever  comedians,  unusually  gorgeous 
electrical  effects,  and  magnificent  costuming 
are  a  few  of  the  features  which  go  to  make 
up  the  fine  production  of  "Three  Twins," 
now  at  the  Columbia  Theatre.  The  engage- 
ment of  this  musical  comedy  hit  is  to  ex- 
tend throughout  this  and  next  week,  Sundays 
included.  Matinees  are  given  on  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 

Victor  Morley,  Bessie  Clifford,  and  other 
clever  people  appear  in  the  leading  roles  of 
this  production,  which  is  seen  to  infinitely 
better  advantage  this  year  than  when  last 
offered  here.  Bessie  Clifford,  as  the  Yama 
Yama  girl,  sings  and  dances  her  way  into 
the  hearts  of  all.  She  is  dainty,  ably  voiced, 
and  an  agile  dancer.  Victor  Morley  is  ex- 
cruciatingly funny  in  the  leading  male  role. 
The  chorus  has  plenty  to  keep  it  busy  during 
the  two  acts  of  the  piece,  and  what  it  does 
is   well  done. 

There  is  plenty  of  fun  and  much  good 
music  in  "Three  Twins."  Of  the  songs  the 
leading  gems  are  "Cuddle  Up  a  Little  Closer, 
Lovey  Mine,"  "The  Girl  Up  There,"  and 
"The  Yama  Yama  Man." 


The  performance  of  this  Saturday  after- 
noon and  evening  will  mark  the  close  of  the 
first  week  of  the  engagement  of  Viola  Allen, 
James  O'Neill,  and  the  associate  players  in 
"The  White  Sister,"  at  the  Savoy  Theatre. 
On  Sunday  night  Raymond  Duncan  and  a 
company  of  Grecian  dramatic  artists  will  pro- 
duce the  "Elektra"  of  Sophocles,  and  on 
Monday  evening  Miss  Allen  will  begin  her 
second  and  last  week.  The  play  and  com- 
pany are  reviewed  at  -length  in  another 
column.  The  production  is  by  Liebler  &  Co., 
who  have  given  us  "The  Christian,"  "The 
Man  from  Home,"  "The  Melting  Pot,"  "The 
Dawn  of  a  Tomorrow,"  "The  Battle,"  "The 
Fourth  Estate,"  "Alias  Jimmie  Valentine," 
and  a  score  of  other  successful  productions, 
and  the  high  standard  of  their  stage  offerings 
has  been  maintained  to  the  minutest  detail 
in  Miss  Allen's  latest  drama.  The  last  per- 
formance of  "The  White  Sister"  will  be  given 
Saturday  evening,   October  29. 


The  list  of  artists  who  contribute  to  the 
Orpheum  programme  next  week  indicates  an 
entertainment  of  rare  merit  and  great  enjoy- 
ment. Miss  Augusta  Glose  will  present  her 
pianologue,  spoken  songs,  and  imitations  of 
types  which  have  been  applauded  to  the  echo 
wherever  they  have  been  given.  Miss  Glose 
is  young,  pretty,  and  her  performance  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  in  vaudeville.  Spissell 
Bros,  and  company  will  introduce  their  orig- 
inal pantomime  comedy,  "The  Continental 
Waiter,"  the  idea  of  which  was  conceived  by 
Frank  Spissell  in  Europe  seven  years  ago 
and  was  suggested  by  the  antics  of  a  waiter 
in  a  Bohemian  restaurant  in  Vienna.  The 
waiter  was  a  novice  of  the  Handy  Andy  order 
and  his  finish  came  with  his  first  evening,  for 
by  closing  time  it  was  discovered  that  the 
property  he  had  destroyed  exceeded  in  value 
the  receipts  of  the  cafe.  Frank  Spissell  plays 
the  waiter,  and  the  setting  is  European  to  the 
smallest  detail.  Leona  Thurber  and  Harry 
Madison  will  present  an  unconventional  skit 
called  "On  a  Shopping  Tour,"  which  consists 
of  dialogue,  song,  and  dance.  William 
Flemen  and  his  company  are  expected  to 
score  heavily  in  a  sketch  by  Victor  Smalley 
called  "Back  to  Boston."  It  is  a  romantic 
little  thing  set  to  slang,  and  concerns  the 
short  love  affair  of  a  pugilist,  mistaken  iden- 
tity forming  the  reason  for  his  disappoint- 
ment at  the  close.  Next  week  will  be  the 
last  of  John  P.  Wade  and  company  in  "Marse 
Shelby's  Chicken  Dinner,"  Quinn  and 
Mitchell,  the  Flying  Martins,  and  of  the 
gifted  Spanish  vocalist,  actress,  and  danseuse, 
La  Tortajada. 


On  Sunday,  October  30,  "The  City,"  Clyde 
Fitch's  last  and  most  remarkable  play,  will 
begin  an  engagement  limited  to  one  week  at 
the   Savoy  Theatre. 


Cohan  &  Harris's  production  of  Winchell 
Smith's  comedy  triumph,  "The  Fortune 
Hunter,"  will  be  offered  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  following  "Three  Twins."  Frank 
Bacon  is  a  member  of  the  cast,  and  Alma 
Smith,  of  this  city,  is  also  with  the  company. 
Bacon  is  said  to  have  made  a  great  hit  in 
the  character  role  of  the  old  druggist  and 
inventor.  

Lillian  Russell  will  be  here  in  the  near 
future  and  will  present  Charlotte  Thompson's 
new  farce,  called  "In  Search  of  a  Sinner." 
The  fair  Lillian  is  said  to  have  been  very 
successful  in  her  selection  of  this  play. 


Blanche  Bates  has  a  new  play  for  this  sea- 
son, entitled  "Nobody's  Widow,"  written  by 
Avery  Hapgood.  Bruce  McRae  will  be  lead- 
ing  man    in    Miss    Bates's   company. 


The  Italian-Swiss  Colony's  choice  TIPO, 
Chablis,  Riesling,  and  Sauterne  are  recog- 
nized as  California's  finest  white  wines.  All 
grocers  carry  them. 


Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco 


The  Acme  of  Protection 


Byron 

Hot  Springs 

One  of  the  world's  most  curative  springs, 
2]/3  hours  from  San  Francisco;  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  hotels  and  a  delightful  place  for 
rest  and  recreation.  See  Southern  Pacific  In- 
formation Bureau,  James  Flood  Euilding,  any 
S.  P.  Agent,  or  Peck-Judah,  789  Market  St, 
San  Francisco,  or  553  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, or  address  manager,  Byron  Hot  Springs, 
California. 


JOHN  G.  ILS  &  CO. 

Manufacturers 

High  Grade  French  Ranges 

Complete  Kitchen  and  Bakery    Outfits 
Caning  Tables,  Coffee  Urns,  Dish  Healers 

827-829  Mission  St.     :     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Scotti 

De  Pasquali 
FAREWELL 

Columbia  Theatre 

His  Sunday  ill.  at  2:3(1 
Priees  $2.  $1.50,   $1      " 

GADSKI  Mail  Orders 
Now  Received 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


NEW 

*    '      Safe 


0RPHFIIM     O'FARRELL  ST. 
uiu  iiLum    BetwMI  stockl0B  ^  PoweD 

t  and  most  magnificent  theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

AUGUSTA  GLOSE,  Pianologue,  Spoken 
Songs  and  Imitations  of  Types;  SPISSELL 
BROS,  and  Company,  in  "The  Continental 
Waiter";  THURBER  and  MADISON;  WIL- 
LIAM FLEMEN  and  Company;  JOHN  P. 
WADE  and  Company,  in  "Marse  Shelby's 
Chicken  Dinner";  OUINN  and  MITCHELL; 
THE  FLYING  MARTINS;  New  Orplieum 
Motion  Pictures;  Last  Week,  Tremendous  Suc- 
cess of  the  Celebrated  European  Dancer  and 
Actress,  LA  TORTAJADA,  in  "The  Adven- 
ture of  a  Toreador." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),  10c,  25c,  50c.  Phones — Douglas  70, 
Home  C  1570. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE  "«« 


CGliUHlDlil     lllLrtlJYL      MASON  STREETS 
The  Leading  Playhouse 

Phone.:  FranLUn  150        Home  C5 783 

Tonight,    Sunday   Night,   and 

ALL  NEXT  WEEK 

Matinees    Wednesday    and    Saturday 

Jos.  M.  Gaites  presents  the  musical  comedy  hit 

THREE  TWINS 

With   VICTOR    MORLEY  and    BESSIE 
CLIFFORD 

Mon.,  Oct.  31— "THE  FORTUNE  HUNTER" 


McALUSTER.  nr.  Markd 
Phones:  Market  130 
Home  J2822 


Matinee    this    Sat.     aft. — "The    White    Sister" 
Sunday     Night,     Oct.     23— Raymond     Duncan's 
production  of  the  "Elektra"  of  Sophocles 
Starting    Monday    Evening,    Oct.    24 
SECOND   AND    LAST   WEEK  OF 
VIOLA    ALLEN 
Accompanied  by  James  O'Neil  and  the  greatest 
supporting     company     ever     organized,     includ- 
ing Minna   Gale  and  Henry  Stanford, 
"THE    WHITE    SISTER" 
By   F.   Marion   Crawford 
Sunday,    Oct.     30— Clyde     Fitch's    Last 
Hcst   Play.    "The  City." 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


How  autumn  appealed  to  Keats  we  all 
know ;  it  has  quite  another  aspect  for  the 
poet  of  human   foibles : 

The    winter    at   our   window   knocks, 

The    "record    hours   of   sunshine"    fade, 
The   wind   in    swirling  eddies    mocks 

The  chill,    deserted   esplanade. 
No  more  do  gloomy  trippers  wade, 

And    salt   their    unaccustomed    hocks, 
Gone  are  the  bucket  and  the  spade — 
It  is  the  autumn  equinox. 

Huddled  and  crumpled   in   her  box. 

No    longer   to   the  world  displayed. 
Are    Ethel's    scant,    expressive    frocks, 

Her  joy  and  hobble  on  parade. 
"And  Percy,   now  no  more  arrayed 

Like    Solomon,    in    startling   socks. 
Rejoins  the  office-stool  brigade — 

It  is  the  autumn   equinox. 


Panama  was  a  Pandemonium  and  is  now  a 
Paradise.  The  honor  of  having  effected  the 
transformation  belongs  to  Helen  Boswell,  spe- 
cial commissioner  to  the  canal  zone.  By  all 
accounts,  her  services  were  sadly  needed. 
Stretching  along  the  canal  from  Cristobal  to 
Ancon  is  a  line  of  seventeen  little  towns, 
comprising  the  pretty  little  white  and  green 
mission-furnished  cottages  erected  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  exile  homes  of  the  men  in 
charge  of  the  canal  works.  In  those  homes 
there  presided  more  than  a  thousand  wives 
sharing  the  temporary  banishment  of  their 
husbands,  but  out  of  the  strange  conditions 
there  developed  a  state  of  social  caste  which 
put  Newport  in  the  shade.  The  "sets"  be- 
came so  pronounced  in  their  hostility  to  each 
other,  and  life  became  so  clogged  along  the 
zone,  that  the  actual  work  of  digging  the  canal 
suffered.  It  was  at  this  juncture  Miss  Bos- 
well was  dispatched  to  the  seat  of  feminine 
war.  and  she  reports  that  she  had  not  paid 
many  visits  before  she  realized  that  the  lack 
of  social  fellowship  and  something  to  do  was 
at  the  root  of  the  trouble.  Gradually  the 
lines  of  exclusiveness  had  been  drawn  so 
tightly  that  the  Panama  "sets"  were  able  to 
give  points  to  the  "smart"  ditto  of  Xew 
York.  There  were  the  "ladies  of  the  army," 
and  the  "ladies  of  the  judiciary,"  and  the 
"other  ladies,"  all  striving  for  the  lead  and 
making  the  lives  of  the  men  unendurable. 
Miss  Boswell  claims  to  have  left  the  rivals 
in  peace  as  members  of  women's  clubs,  but 
how  long  will  it  be  ere  those  clubs  are  set 
by  the  ears  ?  A  more  certain  remedy  would 
have  been  to  inspire  the  "ladies  of  the  army" 
with  an  ambition  to  challenge  the  "ladies  of 
the  judiciary"  to  a  little  actual  spade  work 
on   the  canal. 


No  up-to-date  dinner  will  be  complete  this 
winter  if  the  menu  cards  do  not  pay  tribute 
to  the  air  craze  of  the  hour.  The  very  latest 
menu  stands  are  dainty  paper  models  of  flying 
machines,  while  name  cards  are  to  be  held 
aloft  by  tiny  airships  attached  to  the  wine- 
glasses. For  the  shooting  season  of  course 
the  proper  thing  is  a  menu  card  with  a  raised 
figure  of  a  bird  made  out  of  real  feathers, 
while  a  yachting  dinner  party  must  be  a  fail- 
ure unless  the  deck-chair  menu  is  in  evi- 
dence. What  is  described  as  an  artistic 
novelty  is  the  plain  card  which  has  in  one 
corner  a  design  of  a  plate  in  the  pattern  of 
the  dinner  service,  -while  another  fashionable 
scheme  is  to  have  the  card  painted  with 
flowers  to  match  the  table  decorations. 


As  the  guest  of  the  Misses  Stallo  at  Cin- 
cinnati during  the  Episcopal  convention  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan  has  had  the  use  of  a  bed- 
room the  like  of  which  might  be  sought  in 
vain  in  royal  palaces.  It  cost  the  late  owner, 
Alexander  McDowell,  fully  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  is  as  large  as  an  ordinary 
flat.  The  furniture  throughout  is  of  the 
genuine  Louis  XVI  style,  the  room  is  hung 
with  rose  pink  damask  tapes'try,  and  includes 
among  its  decorations  three  gold  cabinets, 
each  filled  with  antique  jewelry  and  rare 
bric-a-brac.  It  is  trustful  of  the  Misses  Stallo 
to  assign  to  their  guest  such  an  apartment, 
but  they  probably  decided  that  if  he  took  a 
fancy  to  the  gold  cabinets  or  their  contents 
as  souvenirs  he  is  competent  to  pay  the  bilk 
But  what  did  the  Episcopal  bishops  think  of 
Mr.  Morgan's  preparations  to  entertain  and 
dine  them — his  retinue  of  two  dozen  servants, 
with  the  head  waiter  of  Sherry's  at  their 
head  ?  Things  have  progressed  amazingly 
since  the  days  of  Matthew,  Mark.  Luke,  and 
John. 


Now  that  England's  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  religions  are  decreasing  in  number  it  is 
only  right  an  a'.'empt  shall  be  made  to  add 
to  that  country's  solitary  sauce.  This  seems 
*o  be  the  opinion  of  the  London  County 
Council,  which  has  established  within  the  past 
few  days  a  school  of  cookery  for  Englishmen. 
The  first  batch  of  would-be  chefs,  fifteen  in 
number,  has  got  to  work  on  its  three  years' 
course,  which  is  to  include  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  art  and  the  acquisition  of  the  French 
language.  It  seems,  too,  that  the  principal 
professor  is  to  be  a  French  chef!  All  of 
which  looks  as  though  the  "foreigner"  is  still 
to  rule  the  Englishman's  dinner-table.  This 
may  be  to  the  comfort  of  the  tourist,  and 
especially    such    as    agree    with    Daudet,    who 


thought  English  cooking  "abominable,"  but 
the  stolid  Briton,  faced  with  his  shortcomings 
in  the  kitchen  department,  takes  refuge  in  the 
thought  that  "the  indifference  of  many  ex- 
alted Englishmen  to  the  triumphs  of  the  chef 
may  be  another  explanation  of  the  charges 
against  British  cuisine.  Felix,  the  chef  who 
for  some  time  deigned  to  tend  the  great 
Duke  of  Wellington's  table,  left  him  with  the 
bitter  remark :  T  serve  him  with  a  dinner 
which  would  make  Ude  or  Francatelli  burst 
with  envy,  and  he  says  nothing.  I  go  out 
and  leave  him  to  dine  on  a  dinner  badly 
dressed  by  the  kitchenmaid,  and  again  he  says 
nothing.'  " 

Talking  of  dinners,  here  is  the  menu  of  a 
Buckingham  Palace  repast  to  a  foreign  mon- 
arch: 

Tortue  Claire. 

Elanchailles    au    Narurel    et    a.   la    Diable. 

Filets   de  Truites  froids  a  1'Andalouse. 

Zephires  de  Canetons  aux  Petits  Pois. 

Selles    d'Agneau    aux    Legumes    a    la    Printaniere. 

Poulardes   flanquees   de    Cailles. 

Asperges.de  Lauris,   Sauce  Mousseline. 

Chartreuse  de   Fraises  a  la  Leopold. 

Patisseries    Fondantcs. 

Biscuits  Glaces  a   la   Maltaise. 

Maitre  Chef,  M.  J.  Menager,  G.  C.  A. 


Mme.  Waddington's  story  of  how  she  once 
introduced  an  American  girl  to  the  late  King 
Edward  when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales  shows 
that  the  American  girl  was  a  master  of  man- 
ners equally  with  the  prince.  When  asked  at 
a  large,  crowded  party  whether  she  would 
undertake  the  introduction,  Mme.  Waddington 
was  dubious  of  succeeding.  The  prince  was 
not  well,  for  he  had  hurt  his  knee  and  was 
walking  with  a  cane.  He  was,  besides,  sit- 
ting with  a  group  of  royalties  and  ambassa- 
dors, and  it  did  not  seem  a  propitious  moment 
for  an  introduction.  "However,"  Mme.  Wad- 
dington continues,  "I  was  willing  to  try.  par- 
ticularly as  the  young  lady  was  a  goddaughter 
of  President  Lincoln.  I  said  to  the  United 
States  minister:  'Show  me  your  young  lady 
— tell  her  to  stand  a  little  forward  and  I  will 
see  what  I  can  do.*  I  went  back  to  my  place 
near  the  royal  group  and  asked  one  of  the 
English  ladies  what  she  thought.  I  must  say 
she  was  most  discouraging,  but  while  we  were 
talking  Princess  Christian  heard  a  little  of 
what  we  were  saying  and  asked  me  what  I 
wanted.  I  stated  my  case,  and  said  I  could 
not  make  up  my  mind  to  ask  the  prince,  as 
he  looked  so  tired.  'I  will  see  what  I  can 
do,''  she  said,  and  a  few  minutes  later  she 
left  her  place  and  went  to  speak  to  the  prince. 
Almost  instantly  he  got  up,  walking  with  his 
cane,  and  came  over  to  me.  'What  do  you 
want  me  to  do,  Mme.  Waddington?  Who  is 
your  protegee  ?'  'Not  mine,  sir.  A  godchild 
of  President  Lincoln,  who  is  in  London  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  whose  great  desire  is  to  see 
the  Prince  of  Wales.'  'Pray  bring  her  to 
me.'  I  made  a  little  sign  to  the  young  lady, 
who  was  standing  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
'circle' — not  in  the  least  shy.  She  came  for- 
ward. I  named  her,  saying  she  was  the  god- 
child of  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  prince  shook 
hands  with  her — talked  a  few  minutes — said 
she  ought  to  be  proud  of  her  godfather,  and 
then  added :  'Now  that  you  are  here,  you 
ought  to  walk  about  a  little  and  see  some  of 
the  rooms  and  the  people.'  "Thank  you  very 
much,'  she  replied,  looking  straight  at  him 
with  her  big  blue  eyes,  'but  I  don't  want  to 
see  anything  else.  I  only  wanted  to  see  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  now  that  I  have  seen 
you  and  talked  to  you,  I  don't  want  to  see 
anything  more.*  " 

"Woman  is  soon  to  wear  the  hat  which 
most  becomes  her,  without  regard  to  the  fool- 
ish and  unbecoming  article  which  style  dic- 
tates." Such  is  the  authoritative  announce- 
ment of  the  head  of  the  millinery'  department 
in  the  household  arts  division  of  Columbia 
University.  It  prompts  the  Xew  York  Even? 
ing  Post  to  remark  that  such  a  startling  re- 
versal of  one  of  the  primal  instincts  of  the 
sex  will  not  only  have  a  revolutionary  effect 
upon  commercial  and  aesthetic  conditions  and 
ideals  in  this  country,  but  will  also  be  dis- 
turbing to  that  part  of  the  Orient  which  has 
begun  to  look  westward  for  its  political  and 
social  fashions.  The  Baroness  Mitui  has  been 
telling  an  interviewer  how  thoroughly  at  home 
she  felt  in  Xew  York.  "We  women  do  not 
wear  the  native  costume  any  more  in  our 
country,"  the  baroness  is  reported  to  have 
said.  "We  dress  on  the  American  plan." 
And  now  the  American  plan  has  changed  with 
characteristic  suddenness  from  a  fixed  fashion 
to  one  of  which  nothing  is  certain  except  that 
whatever  is  stylish  will  not  be  in  style.  It 
will  be  very  confusing,  we  are  sure,  although 
it  will  not  be  absolutely  unprecedented  for 
even  the  new  idea  to  prove  temporary'.  That, 
in  any  event,  the  Japanese  women  are  utterly 
incapable  of  setting  a  sensible  fashion  is 
shown  by  the  concluding  words  of  the 
baroness :  "But  we  don't  put  on  false  hair. 
Somehow  wTe  like  that  better  natural  and 
without  a  hat." 


golden  hair  and  big  blue  eyes.  She  wore 
white  muslin  dresses  and  blue  sashes,  and 
was  always  pretty  and  demure.  She  had  not 
much  to  say  for  herself,  but  she  always  sank 
gracefully  and  with  great  propriety  into  the 
outstretched  arms  of  the  handsome,  dark, 
mysterious  stranger  at  the  psychological  mo- 
ment, and  her  age  generally  varied  from  six- 
teen to  twenty.  If  at  the  mature  age  of 
twenty-one  she  was  still  unmarried,  she  was 
considered  on  the  shelf,  and  consequently  in 
disgrace,  a  fit  subject  for  the  finger  of  ridi- 
cule to  be  pointed  at,  and  a  jest  for  all  the 
comic  papers.  But  today  it  is  the  woman  of 
thirty  and  even  older  who  holds  the  heroine 
limelight.  She  has  no  delusions  as  to  men  or 
life.  She  has  had  many  men  friends  and 
imagines  she  understands  the  sex.  She  chaffs 
the  men  on  an  equality,  encourages  them  to 
tell  her  their  troubles,  is  innocent  of  the 
gaucherie  of  youth,  and  is  not  so  easily  scan- 
dalized or  shocked  as  the  heroine  she  has 
supplanted.  So  the  novelists  will  have  it.  and 
presumably  they  believe  their  readers  want  it 
so.  Yet  how  many  there  still  are  who  agree 
with  the  wit  that  the  only  use  of  a  wife  of 
forty  was  to  change  her  for  two  of  twenty. 
Whatever  may  be  the  present  status  in  fiction 
of  the  golden-haired  girl  of  nineteen  or 
twenty,  it's  highly  probable  that  actually  she 
is  as  formidable  as  ever.  But  of  course  the 
novelists  must  be  "up  to  date." 


With  the  advent  of  the  girl  from  the  Land 
of  the  West — notes  an  English  writer  on  so- 
cial matters — usually  rich,  often  charming, 
there  came  into  vogue  the  paid  chaperon. 
She  arranges  terms,  often  through  some 
agency,  and  introduces  her  to  society  under 
a  thin  veil  of  pretense  that  the  young  woman 
is  merely  on  a  visit,  loves  dancing,  and  has 
come  to  town  for  the  season  to  have  a  good 
time.  The  English  chaperon,  after  she  has 
overcome  her  astonishment  at  the  number  of 
things  her  youthful  charge  can  teach  her,  at 
the  independent  manner  in  which  she  settles 
the  conditions,  and  at  her  sharpness  in  money 
matters,  takes  her  into  her  house  and  inci- 
dentally finds  herself  speaking  with  an  Ameri- 
can accent  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Her 
duties  have  been  clearly  defined :  she  is  to 
supply  the  young  lady  with  a  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance, plenty  of  amusement,  and  is  to 
introduce  for  her  inspection  some  men  whose 
eligibility  consists  in  being  wealthy  rather  than 
possessing  a  titie.  The  daughters  of  democ- 
racy insist  on  this.  Undue  supervision  is  even 
less  in  the  role  of  the  paid  chaperon  than  in 
that  of  the  unpaid.  American  girls  are  ac- 
customed to  a  freedom  which  renders  them 
absolutely  capable  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves. 

A  paragraph  from  the  Figaro  of  Paris 
ought  to  be  started  on  the  round  of  the 
American  press.  It  can  so  easily  be  adapted 
to  local  conditions  and  inter-city  rivalry"-  San 
Francisco  can  change  Dieppe  into  Xew  Or- 
leans, Boston  can  substitute  Xew  York,  and 
Xew  York  can  pass  on  the  compliment  to 
Philadelphia.  This  is  the  paragraph :  "Mme. 
X  was  determined  to  make  an  end  of  her 
existence,  and  drank  a  dose  of  prussic  acid. 
But  she  was  found  in  time  and  cured.  Xext 
day  she  threw  herself  into  the  Seine,  but  was 
rescued  by  a  boatman.  On  Sunday  she  at- 
tempted to  commit  suicide  with  a  revolver, 
but  the  revolver  missed  fire.  This  morning 
Mme.  X  went  to  the  Gare  Saint  Lazare,  took 
a  ticket  for  Dieppe,  and  left  by  the  eleven 
o'clock  train.     Xo  flowers,  by  request." 


Experienced  novel  readers  whose  memories 
go  back  two  or  three  decades  can  hardly  fail 
to  notice  how  the  heroine  of  todaj*  differs 
from  the  heroine  of  the  past.  In  the  days 
that  are  gone  the  heroine  of  most  novels  had 


A  rose  by  any  other  name  is  now  to  be  as 
fatal  to  the  bacilli  of  "cold  in  the  head"  as  to 
smell  as  sweet.     For  rich  red  roses,  prefer- 


ably of  the  fragrant  variety  known  as  th 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  are  named  as  the  ver 
latest  cure  for  colds.  At  a  medical  exhibitio 
in  London  one  of  the  specifics  on  view  cot 
sisted  of  a  small  aromatic  lozenge  made  froi 
the  rose  in  question,  and  it  was  claimed  th; 
when  dissolved  in  the  mouth  this  new  essenc 
f  roses  wages  furious  war  on  the  cold  in  th 
head  bacilli.  The  fragrant  antiseptic  has  als 
been  tested  against  the  bacilli  of  diphtheri- 
pneumonia,  typhoid,  and  other  diseases,  wit 
equally  triumphant  results.  Apparently  it 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  dissolve  tt 
lozenge  in  the  mouth ;  the  mere  inhalatio 
of  its  fragrance  is  said  to  afford  relief  to  tt 
sufferer  from  a  cold. 


Women  Inspectors  on  Railroads. 

Every'  railroad  that  makes  a  specialty  c 
fine  trains  and  caters  to  wealthy  patronag 
must  take  great  care  that  a  high  standard  < 
service  be  maintained.  The  best  of  ever; 
thing  in  parlor  and  dining-car  must  be  pn 
vided  for  a  class  of  travelers  who  have  tt 
money  to  pay  for  luxuries.  In  order  to  c 
this  a  close  supervision  is  required,  and  tt 
officials  of  such  roads  have  learned  th; 
women  make  the  very  best  inspectors  for  th 
class  of  work.  In  speaking  of  the  requir- 
ments  of  such  a  position  the  Workers'  Magt 
zine  says  : 

"The  type  of  woman  that  makes  the  grea 
est  success  is  the  one  who  is  used  to  got 
things  herself,  and  so  can  order  the  mo 
expensive  meal  and  know  if  it  is  served  co 
rectly.  But  these  women  are  hard  to  fin 
Once  found,  they  have  the  "softest"  jc 
going.  Three  times  a  day  they  are  require 
to  enter  the  dining-car  and  order  a  repa 
that  will  tax  the  waiter's  ability  to  sen 
correctly  and  the  pantry  to  supply. 

"All  through  the  dinner  the  inspector  not> 
the  tablecloth,  whether  it  be  white  or  soile 
She  makes  a  note  of  the  fact  if  the  wait 
is  impudent  or  surly,  taking  his  number. 
the  food  is  insufficient  or  poorly  served  < 
nicked  dishes  her  feminine  mind  makes 
mental  notation  of  it.  If  the  silver  is  n 
clean,  the  carpet  dusty,  the  water  warm, 
a  hundred  other  things,  she  is  supposed 
corral  them  all  in  her  memory  until  she  ec 
bodies  them  in  a  written  report.  The  san 
rigid  inspection  of  the  parlor-car  is  anoth. 
of  her  duties,  and  incidentally  while  doit 
both  she  must  look  out  for  grafting  on 
part   of  the   employees,   waiters   in   particula 

"The  woman  who  does  this  kind  of  woi 
may  be  either  young  or  old,  but  she  must  I 
refined  and  have  the  appearance  of  beif 
an  old  traveler.  A  woman  who  is  travelit 
for  pleasure  is  usually  the  pose  adopted.  C 
each  trip  she  makes  an  inspection  of  as  mai 
tables  and  as  many  waiters  as  she  can  wil 
out  arousing  suspicion." 

■<•> 

Mischa  Elman,  the  boy  violinist,  told,  » 
his  last  visit  to  Xew  York,  a  story  of  b 
early  childhood.  "When  I  was  very  snu 
indeed,"  he  said,  "I  played  at  a  reception 
a  Russian  prince's,  and,  for  an  urchin 
seven,  I  flatter  myself  I  rattled  off  Beethove 
'Kruetzer  Sonata'  finely.  This  sonata,  5 
know,  has  in  it  several  long  and  impressf 
rests.  Well,  in  one  of  these  rests  a  mother 
old  lady  leaned  forward,  patted  my  shouldi 
and  said :  'Play  something  yon  know,  dear. 
The  tale  would  be  more  impressive  if  it  we 
not  quite  so  old  (observes  the  Musk 
Courier),  it  was  first  told  by  Liszt  abo 
Wieniawski   in   1850  at  Weimar. 


Housewife — Are  you  willing  to  chop  soi 
wood  for  your  dinner  ?  Plodding  Pete 
Sorry,  mum.  but  I  am  a  Pinchot  man. — Be 
ton  Transcript. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  very  young  traveling  salesman  was 
^gistering  at  the  village  hotel.  "I  want  a 
30m  with  running  water  in  it,"  he  remarked. 
Itunnin'  water  ?"  cackled  the  landlord ;  "what 

0  you  want  to  do,  mister — practice  indoor 
rout  fishia'  ?" 

1  A  very  small  boy  was  trying  to  lead  a  big 
it.  Bernard  dog  up  the  road.  "Where  are 
ou  going  to  take  the  dog,  my  little  man  ?" 
lquired  a  passer-by.  "I — I'm  going  to  see 
here — where  he  wants  to  go  first,"   was  the 

deathless  reply. 

In  a  storm  at  sea  the  chaplain  asked  one 
i  the  crew  if  he  thought  there  was  any 
anger.  "Why,"  replied  the  sailor,  "if  this 
pntinues  we  shall  all  be  in  heaven  tomor- 
>w  morning."  The  chaplain,  horrified,  cried 
jt,   "The  Lord   forbid!" 


nlA  street  singer  was  singing  in  front  of  a 
ixth    Avenue    department    store     when     the 

i.anager  came  out  and  asked  how  much  he 
ade.  "About  10  cents  a  block,"  replied  the 
nger.      "Well,"   said  the   manager,   "here's   a 

:  ollar  ;   move  up  ten  blocks." 


**  A  cynic  had  returned  from  a  party  in 
-'oronto,  given  by  some  "new  rich"  citizens 
1  ho  were  rather  ostentatious  but  not  given 
H  the  use   of   correct   English.      "I   suppose," 

id  an  inquiring  friend,  "that  everything 
*s  very  swell."  "It  was,"  said  the  cynical 
4mth  with  a  yawn,  "everything  was  observed 

ccept  the  rules  of  syntax." 


■  *  The  tourist  from  Chicago  usually  makes 
Irself   seen   and  heard.     One  lady   of  such 

ndencies  announced  to  a  surprised  audience 
I    a    London    boarding-house    that    her    hus- 

md  had  written  to  say  that  he  was  going  to 
Iiy  an  automobile.  "I  don't  know  whether 
.»il  go  in  for  a  towering-car,  or  a  running- 
"■onnd,"  said  the  voluble  lady.  "But  one 
Ting  is  certain,  we'll  have  our  own  garbage." 

A  A  genial  looking  gentleman  wanted  an 
Xipty  bottle  in  which  to  mix  a  solution,  and 
Apt  to  a  chemist's  to  purchase  one.  Select- 
ing one  that  answered  his  purpose  he  asked 
:-je  shopman  how  much  it  would  cost.  "Vt  ell," 
£is  the  reply,  "if  you  want  the  empty  bottle 
m  will  be  a  penny,  but  if  you  want  anything 
i  it  you  can  have  it  for  nothing."  "Well, 
Ms  fair,"  said  the  customer;  "put  in  a 
rk."  ^ 

I  Not   long  ago   a  London  preacher   indulged 

1   a  little   bit   of   sarcasm   over   a   small   col- 

ilction.      And     he     did    it    very    neatly    in    a 

eface  to  his  sermon  on  the  following  Sun- 

,y.     '•Brethren,"  he  said,  "our  collection  last 

.day  was  a  very  small  one.     When  I  looked 

the  congregation   I   said  to   myself,   \\  here 

[e  the  poor  ?     But  as  I  looked  at  the  collec- 

jn  when  we  counted  it,  I  exclaimed,  Where 

le  the  rich  ?" 

A  dispute  about  precedence  once  arose  up- 

L  a  circuit  between   a   bishop   and   a  judge, 

d  after  some  altercation  the  latter  thought 

e   should   quite    confound    his     opponent    by 

•  oting  the  following  passage :     "For  on  these 

I  o  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets."     "Do 

u    not    see,"    said    the    judge,    in    triumph, 

hat  even  in  this  passage  we  are  mentioned 

st?"      "I    grant    you,"    replied    the    bishop ; 

|  ou  hang  first." 


- 


A  magazine  editor  to  whom  O.  Henry  had 
""lomised  a  story  many  times  without  deliver- 
\g  it,  sat  down  one  day  and  wrote  him  thus: 

ly  Dear  O.  Henry:  If  I  do  not  receive 
I  at  story  from  you  by  noon  today,  I  am 
|  ;ng  to  put  on  my  number  eleven  shoes  and 

me  down  and  kick  you  down  your  own 
|urs.  I  never  fail  to  keep  my  promises." 
|  hereupon  O.  Henry*  replied :     "I,  too,  would 

(ep  my  promises  if  I  could  do  all  my  work 
th  my  feet." 

!The  minister  found  the  alleged  typical  Ken- 
:ky  colonel  and  told  him  he  must  give  up 
I  lisky  or  it  would  land  him  in  the  grave. 
hink  so?"   asked   the  colonel.     "I   am   sure 

)■  it,  colonel ;  and  what  is  more,  if  you  will 
ip  drinking,  I  am  certain  it  will  prolong 
ur  days,"  added  the  minister.  "Come  to 
nk  about  it,  I  believe  you  are  right  about 
|  it,  parson,"  said  the  colonel.  "I  went 
'  enty-four  hours  without  a  drink  about  six 
tilths  ago,  and  I  never  put  in  such  an  in- 
*nally  long  day  in  my  life,  sah." 


\rtemus  Ward  was  once  making  a  railroad 

,  lrney,    dreading   to    be    bored     and     feeling 

serable,    when   a   man  approached   him,   sat 

wn  and  said,  "Did  you  hear  the  last  thing 

I   Horace  Greeley?"     "Greeley?     Greeley?" 

d    Artemus.      "Horace    Greeley?      Who    is 

|  V     The  man  was  quiet  about  five  minutes. 

etty   soon   he   said,   "George   Francis    Train 

kicking  up   a  good   deal  of  a  row  over  in 

gland ;  do  you  think  they  will  put  him  in  a 

-   -tile  ?"      "Train  ?      Train  ?      George   Francis 


Train  ?"  said  Artemus  solemnly ;  "I  never 
heard  of  him."  This  ignorance  kept  the  man 
quiet  for  about  fifteen  minutes;  then  he  said: 
"What  do  you  think  about  General  Grant's 
chances  for  the  presidency  ?  Do  you  think 
they  will  run  him?"  "Grant?  Grant?  Hang 
it,  man,"  said  Artemus,  "you  appear  to  know 
more  strangers  than  any  man  I  ever  saw." 
The  man  was  furious.  He  walked  up  the 
car,  but  at  last  came  back  and  said,  "You 
confounded  ignoramus,  did  you  ever  hear  of 
Adam?"  Artemus  looked  up  and  said,  "What 
was  his  other  name  ?" 


A  distinguished  novelist  recently  found 
himself  traveling  in  a  train  with  two  very 
talkative  women.  Having  recognized  him 
from  his  published  portraits,  they  opened  fire 
upon  him  in  regard  to  his  novels,  praising 
them  in  a  manner  which  was  unendurable 
to  the  sensitive  author.  Presently  the  train 
entered  a  tunnel,  and  in  the  darkness  the 
novelist  raised  the  back  of  his  hand  to  his 
lips  and  kissed  it  soundingly.  When  light 
returned  he  found  the  two  women  regarding 
one  another  in  icy  silence.  Addressing  them 
with  great  suavity,  he  said,  "Ah,  ladies,  the 
one  great  regret  of  my  life  will  be  that  I 
shall  never  know  which  of  you  it  was  that 
kissed  me !" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Natural  History. 
The    clove    it    is    a    startling    thing — 

Exciting,    anyway : 
It  don't  exactly  scare  you, 

But   it  takes  your  breath  away' — Puck, 


Ode  to  a  Collar. 
A   collar   with    an    Injun    name, 

Low,    rakish,   a.  la    Byron, 
A    collar    all    knew    how    to    maim. 

And  none  knew  how  to  iron. 

A    collar    by   a    laundry*    done 
And    through    a    mangle    sent — 

Fair   as  a  star  when  only  one 
Is    in    the    firmament. 

Erst    was    it    smooth    and    clean    and    low, 

It  knew  nor  crack  nor  split; 
The  laundry* 's  had   it  now,   and  oh! 

The  difference  to  it i  — Life. 


With  a  SlO  Bill. 
He  lit  his  cigar  with  a  ten-dollar  hill 

Was   his  pocket  depleted? 
Xot    through    losing    this    bill,    for    its    value    was 
nH- 
Il  was  still  unreceipted. — Kansas  City  Journal. 


The  Reason. 
Do  you  ever  feel  down  in  the  dumps 

As  cranky  and  cross  as  two  sticks. 
When  life  seems  a  road  full  of  bumps, 

And   your   spirits   are   all    in   a   mix? 

Would  you  know  why  you're  in  such  a  fix? 
Why   with   inward   forebodings   you're  gnawed? 

The  reason,    five  times  out  of  six, 
Is   called    Gladys,   or   Phcebe,    or   Maude- 
Did  you  ever  feel  light  as  an  elf? 

As  free  and  as  blithe  as  the  air? 
As  pleased   as  old  Punch    with  yourself, 

Without  e'er  a  trouble  or  care? 

Would  you  know  why  the  world  seems  so   fair, 
And   life's  way  so   smooth  and   so  broad: 

The    reason    (exceptions    are    rare) 
Is   called    Gladys,  or   Phcebe,    or    Maude. 

In  short,  if  you  feel  sad  or  blue, 

Or  your  spirits   with  joy   overrun; 
When  you  feel  that  with  life  you'd  be  through, 

And  with  the  gray  world  you'd  be  done; 

When  you're  bubbling  all  over  with  fun, — 
When   from  coldness  your  attitude's  thawed, 

The  reason,   ten   chances  to  one, 
Is  called   Gladys,   or   Phcebc,   or   Maude. 

— N.    Salsbury,    in    Puck. 


The  Golfer. 
Like  Man  With  Hoe  he  leans  upon  his  club, 

And   gazes   ground  ward    with   a   vacant    air; 
A    wretched,    brainless,    golf-besotted    dub — 

A    brother   to    the    Hatter   and    the   Hare. 

Ah,  what  to  him  the  "swing  of  Pleiades" 

Whose  mind  is  fixed  on  swinging  on  the  pill, 

Whose  only  mental    processes   are  these: 

"I    must    grip    tight,    and    keep    rav    head    quite 
still." 

Ah,  what  to  him  the  pull  of  Jupiter — 

This  muddy-headed  clod,  this  witless  wight — 

\\  ho    fears   that  he  may    "pull,"    or,   commoner, ' 
blice   off   into   the   bushes   on   the    right. 

For  aught  he  knows  whom  golf  hath  so  besot. 
The  sky  has  fall'n,  or  is  about  to    fall; 

For  heaven  and  earth,  and  time  and  space  are  not 
To  him  whose  gaze  is  glued  upon  the  ball. 

"The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 

And  all  that  beauty,   all  that  wealth  ere  gave," 

May  all   have  bumped   th'    inevitable  hour, 
For  aught  he  knows,    infatuated   slave! 

So  come  away  and  leave  him  to   his  club, 
His  rubber  pill,   his  fixed   and  vacant  stare. 

'Tis    but    a    brainless,    golf-besotted    dub, 
A  brother  to  the  Hatter  and  the  Hare. 

— Chicago    Tribune. 


For  Hallowe'en. 

Black  Cat  and  Jack-o'-Lantern  candy  boxes. 
Witches  and  all  kinds  of  grotesque  favors 
for  Hallowe'en,  Monday,  Oct.  31st.  Geo. 
Haas  &.  Sons'  four  candy  stores:  Phelan 
Building,  Fillmore  at  Ellis,  Van  Xess  at  Sut- 
ter, and  28  Market  Street,  near  Ferry. 


THE  FAMOUS 

BURBERRY 

SLIP-ON 

STORM,  STREET,  MOTOR 
AND    SHOOTING    COATS 

LADIES'  BURBERRYS  appeal  to  those  who 
travel,  drive,  hunt  or  motor.  Beautifully  soft, 
light  and  protective  for  ordinary  dress  or  special 
use.     Prices  from  $55  to  §75. 

MENS'  BURBERRYS— Single  ordoufale  breasted. 
The  best  friend  for  sport  and  country.  Impreg- 
nable  to  rain  and  cold  winds ;  strong,  supple  and 
tough.     From  S50  up  to  $65. 

BURBERRY  SHOOTING 

JACKETS,  just    received 

*25.00 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS 


Write  for 
BURBERRY- 
BOOKLET 


ROOS  BROS. 

Market  and  Stockton 
San  Francisco 


Write  for 

'BURBERRY' 

BOOKLET 


WELLS  FARGO  NEVADA  NATIONAL  BANK 

of  San  Francisco 

No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits ...  SI  1 .053,686.2 1 

Cash  and  Sisht  Exchange II  .218.874.78 

Deposits 24.743,347. 1 6 

Isaias    W.    Heixmas President 

I.    W.    Hellman    Jr Vice-President 

F.    L.    Lipman Vice-President 

James  K.  Wilson Vice-President 

Frank    B.    King Cashier 

W.    McGavtn Asst.    Cashier 

E.    L.    Jacobs Asst.    Cashier 

V.  H.  Rosetti Asst.  Cashier 

C.   L.  Davis Asst.    Cashier 


DIRECTORS 

ISAIAS    W.    HELLMAN       JOHN    C.    KIRKPATRICK 
LEON    SLOSS  F.    W.   VAN    SICSXEN 

C    DE    GUIGNE  EASTLAND    LAW 

PERCY    T.    MORGAN  J.    HENRY    MEYER 

I.    W.    HELLMAN,    JR.       CHAS.    J.    DEEBING 
Wit.    HAAS  F.    L.    LIPMAN 

JAMES    L.    FLOOD  JAMES    K.    WILSON 

WM.    F.    HERRIN 

Cnstsrners  of  this  Bask  are  offered  ererj  haStj  consistent  with 
prudent  hankmg     New  aeawnts  are  Breed. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

savings  (THE  GERMAN  BANK)    commercial 

(Member  of  the  Assodaled  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Guaranteed    Capital    $  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..      1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent  Funds..      1,555,093.05 

Deposits  June  30,    1910 40,384,727.21 

Total   Assets    43,108,907.82 

Officers — President,  N.  Oblandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President 
and  Manager,  George  Tourny;  3d  Vice-Presi- 
dent, J.  W.  Van  Bergen;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R. 
Schmidt;  Assistant  Cashier,  William  Herr- 
mann; Secretary-,  A.  H.  Mulier;  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries, G.  J.  O.  Folte  and  Wm.  D.  Newhouse; 
Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  George  Tourny,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen, 
Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Walter,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr., 
E.  T.  Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer.   Manager. 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

savings         108  SUTTER  ST.     commercial 

(Member  of  Assoctaled  Savings  Banks  of  San  Fraadsca) 

Capital   Authorized    $1,000,000 

Paid  In    750,000 

Reserve  and    Surplus 166,874 

Total    Resources    5,281,686 

Officers — A.  Legallet,  President;  Leon  Boc- 
queraz,  Vice-President;  J.  M.  Dupas,  Vice- 
President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  John  Ginty, 
Cashier;  M.  Girard  Assistant  Cashier;  P. 
Bellemans,  Assistant  Cashier;  P.  A.  Bergerot, 
Attorney. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.  W.  cor.  Sutter  and  Suuome  Streets 

Capital $4,000,000 

Reserve  and  Undivided  Profits...  1,700,000 
Sig.  Greenebaum.  President;  H.  Fleishhacker,  Vice- 
President  and  Manager:  Joseph  Friedlander,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; C.  F.  HoM,  Vice-President;  R.  Altschul.  Cashier; 
A.  Hochstein,  Asst.  Cashier;  C.  R.  Parker.  Asst.  Cashier; 
H.  Choynski,  Asst.  Cashier;  G.  R.  Bnrdick,  Asst.  Cashier; 
A.  L.  Langerman,  Secretary- 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


MORE  THAN 

5% 


The    increased    cost   of    living    has 

made   it   necessary   for   the  investor 

to  seek  a  larger  return  on  his  money. 

To  meet  this  demand  we  have  a  carefully  prepared 

list  of  bonds  yielding  a  high  rate  and  affording 

SAFETY  OF  PRINCIPAL   &  INTEREST 


Writ*  fir 


ula> 


SUTRO  &  CO. 

412  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F. 


J.    C   WILSON 

l  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
Member-.  CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

(  THE  STOCK  AND  BOND  EXCHANGE,  S.  F. 
Mam  office:  HILLS  BUILDHG,  San  Francisco 

RRANCH    OFFICES 

Palace  Hold,  San  Francisco.     Hold  Alexandria,  Los  Angeles. 

Bold  del  Coronado,  Coronado  Beach. 
Correspondents :    Harris.   Wisthbop    &    Co.,    25 
Pine  St..  New  York:  3  The  Rookery.  Chicago. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  18S0  OF  HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital    

Cash    Assets    

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders. 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH 

Manager  Pacific  Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


$1,000,000 

....   6,956,215 
2,790,360 


Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 
311-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 
147-151  MINNA  STREET 

Between  New  Montgomery  and  Third 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


We  specialize   in  securities  of  high-grade  Pacific   Coast 
enterprises,  suitable  for  trust  fund  and  similar  investment. 


MUNICIPAL  "D  f\  XT  T^\  C  CORPORATION 

RAILROAD  -D  KJ  L\    YJ  O  SECURITIES 

Our  "Monthly  Digest  of  California  Securities"  mailed  on  request. 

WAKEFIELD,  GARTHWAITE  &  CO. 

Member  of  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 

1107  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG. 

Telephone  Smter  One  Thousand 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of    San    Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

Society  in  town  this  week  has  had  its  interest 
stimulated  by  the  weddings  and  engagements  that 
have  filled  the  calendar  and  claimed  precedence 
over  the   other  affairs   of   importance. 

The  Josselyn-Avenali  wedding  at  Woodside  was 
the  most  brilliant  event  of  the  week,  and  although 
it  was  simple  of  appointment  and  the  guest  list 
included  only  the  most  intimate  friends  of  the 
two  families,  the  prominence  of  the  contracting 
parties  in  the  social  world  made  the  affair  of  much 
importance. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Florence  Ives  and  Mr. 
Othello  Scrihner  took  place  at  the  town  house  of 
the  bride's  mother  on  Wednesday  and  served  to 
assemble  a  large  number  of  the  friends  of  the 
bride  and   bridegroom. 

The  St.  Francis  Musical  Art  concert  was  the 
incentive  for  a  number  of  large  dinner  parties 
which  preceded  the  music  on  Tuesday  night 

The  departure  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  McMillan 
furnished  a  motif  for  a  number  of  dinners  and 
luncheons,  and  the  receptions  through  the  medium 
of  which  engagements  were  announced  helped  to 
make  the  week  one  of  unusual  gayety. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Maillard  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Anita,  to  Mr. 
Temple  Bridgman.  No  date  has  been  set  for  the 
wedding. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of  Miss 
Elsa  Hinz,  daughter  of  Mrs.  A.  C.  Hinz  of  Mill 
Valley,  and  Lieutenant  Bruce  Bradford  Buttler, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  is  stationed  with  his  regiment,  the 
Thirtieth  Infantry,  at  Fort  Mason.  No  date  has 
been  set  for  the  wedding,  but  it  will  probably  take 
place   in   the  early   spring. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of  Miss 
Bessie  Foley  of  Chicago  and  Mr.  Joseph  Carrigan, 
and  is  of  interest  to  society  here  because  of  social 
affiliations  of  the  Carrigan  family  in  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Kauffman  announce  the  en- 
gagement of  their  daughter,  Miss  Saidee  S.  Kauff- 
man, to  Mr.  William  H.  Lowentbal.  They  will  be 
at  home  to  their  friends  on  Sunday,  October  23, 
and  Wednesday,  October  26. 

An  engagement  which  is  of  local  interest  is 
that  of  Miss  Christine  Patten  and  Mr.  Robert 
Reed,  which  was  announced  this  week  in  New 
York.  Miss  Patten  is  the  daughter  of  Colonel 
William  Patten,  who  was  for  years  quartermaster 
of  the  Department  of  California.  Her  fiance  is 
the  son  of  the  late  Colin  Mac  F.  Reed  of  Pitts- 
burg and  a  grandson  of  the  late  Dr.  Robert  P. 
Reed  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  wedding  will 
take   place    this   winter   in    New    York. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Mary  Josselyn  and  Mr. 
Etto  re  Avenal  i,  which  took  place  at  the  country 
home  of  the  bride  at  Woodside  on  Saturday,  was 
a  small  family  affair,  participated  in  only  by  the 
relatives  and  intimate  friends  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom.  The  bridal  party  included  Miss 
Linda  Cadwalader  as  maid  of  honor,  Miss  Myra 
Josselyn  and  Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn  as  brides- 
maids, and  Mr.  Lorenzo  Avenali  as  best  man. 
A  small  reception  followed  the  wedding  ceremony. 
Among  those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
McDonald  Spencer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rath- 
bone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall,  Miss 
Marian  Newhall,  Miss  Elizabeth  Newhall,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Eyre,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville 
Pratt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mcintosh,  Mrs. 
Russell  Wilson,  Mrs.  Mamie  McNutt  Potter, 
Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence 
Irving  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Athole  McBean,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Cadwalader,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Poett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Bishop, 
Mrs.  Edgar  Preston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Worthington 
Ames,  Mr.  Frederick  Sharon,  Mr.  Robert  Eyre, 
Mr.  Gayle  Anderton,  Mr.  Prescott  Scott,  and  Mr. 
Raymond   Armsby. 

The   wedding  of  Miss  Delia  Evangel  Jones  and 


$#3&®k 


Trademark  registered 

Allow  yourself  a  few  moments 
of  relaxation  by  a  trip  to 

Pig  and  Whistle 

and  don't  fail  to  note  the  effort 

made  there  to  satisfy  those 

who  wish  to  be  select 

Their  SPECIAL  pack  of  Chocolates, 
TWENTY-FIVE  different  varietie. 
of  a  truly  unmatchahle  goodness, 
are  in  a  one-pound  box,  price  75  cts. 
You  are  not  buying  the  best  unless 
it  is  this  particular  SPECIAL  pack. 

130  Post  Street 


Lieutenant  Halsted  Powell  Councilman  took  place 
Saturday  night  at  the  chapel  at  the  Presidio.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Chaplain  Jones,  the 
father  of  the  bride.  Miss  Ruth  Brooks  was  tlie 
bridesmaid  and  Lieutenant  Guthrie  of  Fort  Barry 
acted  as  best  man.  The  home  for  the  present  of 
Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Councilman  will  be  at  Fort 
Baker,   where  his  regiment   is   stationed. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Rosalind  Fish  and  Mr. 
John  Cutler  will  take  place  next  Saturday  at  St. 
Phillip's  Church,  Garrison-on-the-Hudson,  New 
York,  and  a  number  of  the  bride's  San  Francisco 
friends  and  relatives  will  attend  the  ceremony. 
Among  those  who  received  cards  here  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Breeze,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  Irving 
Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah  Beedy,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Osgood  Hooker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  and 
Miss  Jennie   Crocker. 

Invitations  to  the  wedding  of  Miss  Christine 
Pomeroy  and  Mr.  Thomas  Scott  Brooke  of  Port- 
land have  been  sent  out  by  the  parents  of  the 
bride,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  Pitcairn  Pomeroy. 
The  marriage  will  take  place  Thursday  afternoon, 
November  3,  at  four  o'clock  at  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church.  The  maid  of  honor  will  be  Miss  Har- 
riett Pomeroy  and  the  bridesmaids  who  will  attend 
the  bride  are  Miss  Louise  Boyd,  Miss  Natalie 
Coffin,  Miss  Helen  Chesebrough,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Livermore,  Miss  Constance  McLaren,  Miss  Mar- 
garetta  Brooke,  and  Miss  Margaret  Roosevelt.  A 
reception  at  the  Pomeroy  home  will  follow  the 
church    ceremony. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Hinz  and  Miss  Elsa  Hinz  were 
hostesses  at  an  elaborate  tea  at  their  Mill  Valley 
home  on  Sunday  afternoon  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Grattan  English  (formerly  Miss  Miriam  Reeves). 
They  were  assisted  in  receiving  their  guests  by 
Mrs.  William  C.  Buttler,  Mrs.  Charles  Conway 
Hartigan,  Mrs.  Henry  Hinz,  Mrs.  Coleridge  Ertz, 
and  Miss  Gertrude  Hinz.  Among  the  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Sexton  Thompson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  Thompson,  Mrs.  Ralston  White, 
Miss  Dorothy  Boericke,  Miss  Marie  Brewer,  Miss 
Elena  Brewer,  Miss  Frances  Stewart,  Miss  Dor- 
othy Bridge,  Miss  Grace  Whittell,  Miss  Laura 
Benet,  Miss  Elsa  Draper,  Miss  Clarita  Blair,  Mr. 
Frank  de  Lisle,  Mr.  Franklin  Babcock,  Mr.  Albert 
Whittle,  Mr.  Albert  Fulton,  Mr.  Herbert  Baker, 
Mr.  Wallace  Wright,  Mr.  James  Thompson,  Mr. 
Edgar  Field,  Mr.  Louis  Brewer,  Dr.  Sumner 
Hardy,    and    Mr.    William   Benet. 

Mr.  Harry  P.  Scott  was  host  at  a  dinner  which 
he  gave  in  the  green  room  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis  on  Saturday,  at  which  his  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fields,  Miss  Elizabeth  Newhal!, 
Miss  Marion  Newhall,  Miss  Helene  Irwin,  Mr. 
Wilcox,  Mr.  Osbourn,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence 
Irving     Scott. 

Mrs.  Squire  Varrick  Mooney  was  hostess  at  a 
bridge  party  on  Monday  at  which  the  guests  were 
Princess  Kawananakoa,  Mrs.  Kathryn  Voorhies 
Henry,  Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Franklin,  Mrs.  Frank 
Somers,  Mrs.  Bush  Finnell,  Mrs.  Charles  Plum, 
Mrs.  Julius  Reis,  Mrs.  S.  V.  Braverman,  Mrs. 
Rodolph,  Mrs.  Irving  Moulton,  Mrs.  Hirsh,  Mrs. 
James  McNab,  Mrs.  Gerritt  Livingston,  Mrs.  E. 
L.  Hunt,  Mrs.  John  P.  Young,  Mrs.  Charles  War- 
ren, Mrs.  Frank  Bates,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Hammon, 
Miss  Georgia  Hammon,  Mrs.  Marshall  Hale,  Mrs. 
Robert  Wallace,  Mrs.  George  Gale,  Mrs.  James 
Shea,  Mrs.  Anna  Farrell,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Henshaw, 
Mrs.  Huffman,  Mrs.  Sewal!  Dolliver,  Miss  Laura 
Farnsworth,  Mrs.  Samuel  Gardner,  Mrs.  Robert 
Devlin,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Dorn,  Mrs.  Charles  Wilson, 
Mrs.  Manfield  Garoutte,  Mrs.  Walter  Kaufmann, 
Mrs.   William  Waldron,  and   Mrs.   Pierre  Olney. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emory  Winsbip  entertained  at 
an  elaborately  appointed  dinner  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  on  Saturday  night  in  honor  of  Miss  Flor- 
ence Ives  and  Mr.  Othello  Scribner.  Among 
those  present  were  Major  H.  P.  Young,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Mrs.  Young,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Dut- 
ton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Bishop,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  J.  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drumm, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Bishop,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Spalding  Baker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Deering, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden,  Mrs.  A. 
P.  Hotaling,  Jr.,  Miss  Lutie  Collier,  and  Mr. 
Knox   Maddox. 

Miss  Augusta  Foute  entertained  at  a  debutante 
tea  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Monday  in  honor  of 
Miss  Ethel  Crocker.  Her  guests  included  Miss 
Myra  Josselyn,  Miss  Evelyn  Barron,  Miss  Hilda 
Stedman,  Miss  Lee  Girvin.  Miss  Ysabel  Chase, 
Miss  Louise  Bullock  of  New  York,  Miss  Cora 
Otis,  Miss  Frederika  Otis,  Miss  Cora  Smith,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Brice,  Miss  Constance  McLaren,  Miss 
Helen  Bertheau,  Miss  Dora  Winn,  Miss  Gertrude 
Thomas,    and    Miss    Martha    Foster. 

Mrs.  Jeremiah  Sullivan  was  hostess  at  a  tea 
on  Saturday  in  honor  of  Miss  Edith  Rucker,  one 
of  the  winter's  debutantes.  Among  the  guests 
were  Miss  Marie  Tyson,  Miss  Gladys  Pennell, 
Miss  Marianna  Mathews,  Miss  Frederika  Otis, 
Miss  Cora  Otis,  Miss  Florence  Williams,  Miss 
Louise  Wallach,  Miss  Anna  Olney,  and  Miss 
Helen    Leavitt. 

Miss  Leslie  Page  entertained  a  group  of  debu- 
tantes at  a  luncheon  at  the  Town  and  Country 
Club  on  Saturday.  Among  her  guests  were  Miss 
Ethel  Crocker,  Miss  Dora  Winn,  Miss  Aniia  Mail- 
lard,  and   the   Misses   Otis. 

Miss  Amalia  Simpson  was  one  of  the  bridge 
hostesses  of  the  week,  having  entertained  infor- 
mally at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  on  Monday- 
afternoon. 

A  pretty  tea  was  given  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
by  Mrs.  Frederick  Malcolm  Eaton  in  honor  of 
Miss  Eloise  Valentine  of  New  York.  Those  who 
assisted  the  hostess  in  receiving  her  guests  were 
Mrs.  John  J.  Valentine,  Mrs.  St.  George  Hol- 
den,  Mrs.  Edwin  Otis,  Mrs.  Frank  LaRue,  Mrs. 
George  Theobold,  Miss  Nina  Blow,  Miss  Christine 
Judah,  Miss  Elizabeth  Brigham,  Miss  Alice  Theo- 
bold, Miss  Margery  Gardiner,  Miss  McCoy,  Miss 
Ermelita  Mayhew,  and  Miss  Minerva  Livermore. 
Mrs.  William  S.  Porter  gave  one  of  the  elabo- 
rate dinners  of  the  week  on  Monday  evening  in 
honor  of  Miss  Florence  Ives  and  her  fiance,  Mr. 
Othello    Scribner. 

Mrs.  Charles  Weller  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Anna  Weller,  entertained  at  a  tea  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Frank  Lusk  of  Mon- 
tana, who  was  Miss  Louise  Findley  before  her 
marriage  and  a  favorite  in  society  here.  Among 
those  present  were  Mrs.  James  Potter  Langhorne, 
Mrs.  William  Ashe,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Young,  Mrs. 
Charles   Stetson   Wheeler,    Mrs.   Victor  Blue,   Mrs. 


Gaillard  Stoney,  Miss  Edith  Young,  and  Miss  Mc- 
Donald. 

Mrs.  John  McGaw  was  hostess  at  an  informal 
tea  on  Friday,  at  which  her  guests  were  Mrs. 
Henry  St.  Goar,  Mrs.  Eugene  Lent,  Mrs.  Walter 
Mansfield,  Mrs.  William  Brewer,  and  Mrs.  John- 
son. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle  entertained  at  a 
dinner  on  Saturday  evening  at  their  home  on 
Washington  Street. 

Mrs.  Charles  Gibson  was  hostess  at  a  pretty 
tea  on  Monday  complimentary  to  Miss  Ada 
Rhodes,  who  has  been  the  guest  of  Princess 
Kawananakoa  during  her  visit  here  from  Hono- 
lulu. 

Mrs.  Harry  Holbrook  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
on  Friday  at  her  Pacific  Avenue  home,  when  she 
entertained  in  honor  of  Mrs.   Robert  McMillan. 

Mrs.  Douglas  Fry  gave  an  informal  tea  on 
Saturday  at  her  home  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  at 
which  she  entertained  a  dozen  girls  of  the  younger 
set. 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Doe  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon  at 
the  Francesca  Club  on  Tuesday  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Peter  Dunne,  who  left  the  next  day  for  New 
York  and  Europe.  The  luncheon  was  followed 
by  a  box  party  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 

Miss  Winnifred  Mears  was  hostess  at  a  tea  at 
her  home  on  Pierce  Street  on  Monday  afternoon, 
which  she  gave  in  honor  of  Mr.  Henry  Miller. 
Among  her  guests  were  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs. 
Peter  Martin,  Miss  Alice  Hager,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Jack- 
son, Mrs.  E.  A.  Bucknall,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mears, 
Mrs.  Marie  L.  Walton,  Mr.  Harry  Francis,  Mr. 
Marshall  Darrach,  Mr.  Henry  Miller,  and  Mr. 
James  K.  Hackett. 

Mrs.  Robert  McMillan  entertained  at  a  lunch- 
eon Friday  at  the  Bellevue.  Her  guests  were 
Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Augustus  Costi- 
gan,  Mrs.  John  Rogers  Clark,  Mrs.  T.  Z.  Blake- 
man,  Mrs.  Harry-  Holbrook,  Mrs.  Roy  Pike,  Mrs. 
Alfred  Baker  Spaulding,  Mrs.  James  Bishop, 
Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Bishop,  Mrs.  Frank  Griffin,  Mrs. 
Dan  forth  Boardman,  Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes, 
Mrs.    Earl   Brownell,  and    Mrs.    Silas  Palmer. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Pringle  was  hostess  at  a  tea  on 
Saturday  in  honor  of  Miss  Mira  Pringle,  who 
has  just  returned  from  the  East,  The  affair  took 
place  at  the  Pringle  home  at   San  Mateo. 

Emmanuel  Fremiet,  the  celebrated  French 
sculptor,  has  passed  away.  Those  who  have 
occasion  to  go  through  the  Place  des  Pyra- 
mides  may  sometimes  look  up  at  the  statue 
to  Jeanne  d'Arc  and  remember  how  Fremiet 
worked  long  and  silently  upon  this  evocation 
of  France's  deliverer  and  heroine  (writes  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Musical  Courier). 
Some  have  criticized  the  proportions  of  the 
horse  upon  which  La  Pucelle  is  mounted,  but 
all  must  agree  that  Fremiet  attained  to  a 
perfect  mastery  in  sculpturing  movement  and 
life.  His  elephant,  in  the  Trocadero  Gar- 
dens, places  him  in  the  same  rank  as  the  great 
sculptor  Barye,  whose  bull  impresses  even 
the  most  casual  observer.  Harmony,  strength, 
and  precision  are  the  most  prominent  traits 
of  Fremiet's  art,  qualities  which  might  be 
expected  from  the  nephew  and  favorite  pupil 
of  Rude,  the  creator  of  the  "Marsellaise"  of 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  The  funeral  of  Em- 
manuel Fremiet,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Academie  des  Beaux-Arts,  took  place  Septem- 
ber 1 5 ,  being  conducted  by  MM.  Gabriel 
Faure,  director  of  the  Conservatoire,  and 
Paul  Levasseur,  chief  of  the  Suez  Company, 
sons-in-law  of  the  deceased.  Among  those  in 
attendance  were  M.  Saint-Saens,  Baron  Ed- 
mond   de   Rothschild,   and  Adolph   Brisson. 


Oberammergau  had  fifty-nine  performances 
of  the  Passion  Play  this  year,  attended  by 
225,000  persons,  about  3700  at  each  perform- 
ance. The  American  attendance  constituted 
the  largest  number.  The  next  Passion  Play 
will  not  take  place  until  1920.  The  state- 
ment of  the  daily  press,  asserting  that  the 
play  was  to  be  taken  to  the  United  States 
was,    of   course,    not   true. 


Camille  Saint-Saens,  who  composed  the  two 
historical  operas,  "Samson  and  Delilah"  and 
"Henry  VIII,"  celebrated  his  seventy-fifth 
birthday  on  Sunday,  October  9.  At  that  time 
scores  of  musicians,  authors,  composers  and 
other  distinguished  men  gathered  at  his  home 
in  France  to  offer  their  congratulations.  Sev- 
eral seasons  ago  Saint-Saens  made  his  only 
tour  of  this  country. 


The  Royal  Opera  at  Stockholm  is  de- 
servedly advertised  as  Continental.  The  di- 
rector is  a  Swede,  the  stage  manager  is  from 
Germany,  one  maestro  from  Italy,  the  other 
from  Finland,  one  soprano  from  Norway,  one 
tenor  from  Austria,  the  other  from  Hungary. 
Strange  to  say,  no  American  sopranos  with 
Italian  names  are  noted  in  the  list. 


Hazel,  aged  seven,  while  feeding  the  cat 
at  the  dinner-table,  was  reproved  by  her 
father,  who  told  her  that  the  cat  must  watt 
until  later,  whereupon  the  small  girl  wept 
and  said :  "I  think  it  is  a  shame,  just  be- 
cause she  is  a  poor  dumb  animal,  to  treat  her 
just  like  a  hired  girl." 


THOMAS  HILL'S 

PAINTINGS  AND  SKETCHES 

On  Exhibition  and  Sale 

At  Gallery  of  the  Estate,  153  Kearny  St, 
near  Sutter,  daily  3  to  5  o'clock 

ROBT.  R.   HILL,  Administrator 


CRAY  It  All 
STOPPED 

MRS.  NETTIE 
HARRISON'S 

4-DAY  HfllR  COLOR 

Knows  no  failures.  Simple- Cleat  I 
ly-  Harmless  -  Certain.  Conner.  I 
enily  applied  In  the  privacy  of  you 
home.  Sold  tor  20  years.  Don1 
experiment  with  new  things 
risk  ruining  your  hair  bat  try  t  hi 
simple  and  sure  remedy.  Contain 
no  lead,  sulphur  or  other  harmft 
Ingredient.  Recommended 
used  with  satisfaction  by  thoui 
ands.  At  first-class  druggist 
$1.00.  Sample  and  Book  fre 
on  request, 
MRS.  NETTIE  HARRISON  CO. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Woman  of  refinement,  experienced  housekeeper,  carries  a 
tire  household  responsibility,  engaging  and  managing  *e 
vants,  marketing,  catering  for  daily  menus,  dinneis,  lund 
eons,  teas— desires  engagement.  Resident  or  visiting.  Si 
perior  references,  T.E.M.  Argonaut  office,  207  Powell  S 


SAN  MATEO — For  sale  one  of  the  most  beautiful  hon 
on  the  Peninsula.  House  of  M  rooms,  grounds  4  acres 
finest  section  of  the  new  town  of  Hillsborough.  Garaj 
and  stable.     Will  sell  furniture. 

B.  P.  OLIVER.  San  Frandse. 


FOR    RENT 

A  handsomely  furnished  house  in  the  most  d« 
sirabie  location  of  Alameda;  Pittsburg  heater,  hot 
air  furnace,  garage  or  stable  ;  on  car-Une  and  whh 
in  five  minutes'  walk  of  suburban  trains.  Ref< 
ences  required.  No  real  estate  agents.  Addre 
Mrs.  M.   ALIEN,  Geo.  Delivery  P.  0..  Alameda,  Califoni 


Hotel  St.  Francii 

UNION     SQUARE 


C[  Visit  the  supper  room 

after  the  play 

<J  Street  entrance  through 

the     new    addition    on 

Geary 


Under  the  management  of  James  Wood 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Goueh  Sts. 

A  comfortable,   bigb   order,   uptown 
hotel,  now  under  the  management  of 

THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN 

Formerly  manager  of  St,  Duns  tan's 


Hotel  del  Monte 

offers 

MORE    TO    SEE 
MORE    TO    DO 

than  any  resort  in  the  world 

Subscribe  to  the  "  Del  Monte  Weekly." 
a  guide  to  things  worth  knowing,  see- 
ing and  doing  in  California. 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager. 

Chester  W.  Keller,  City  Representative 

Phone  Keanrj  4013 


HOTEL  SACRAMENTC 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Elegant  new  fire-proof  construction.     Service 

as  perfect  as  expert  management  can  produce. 

ALBERT  BETTENS,  Proprietor 


SAFE  DEPOSIT 
k      BOXES 


$  "VP  aTaTI 


:3 


MECHANICS 
SAVINGS  BANK 

MAR KET£  MASON  ST? 


October  22,  1910. 
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Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Hill  will  return  soon 
to  New  York,  after  a  pleasant  visit  here  which 
ibas  extended    through   the   summer   months. 

Miss  Julia  Langhorne,  who  has  been  visiting 
ber  sister,  Mrs.  Richard  Hammond,  at  Colorado 
Springs,  is  expected  home  this  week. 
I  Miss  Flora  Low  will  leave  shortly  for  New 
lYork,  where  she  will  remain  indefinitely. 
I  Judge  and  Mrs.  Z.  T.  Elakeman  have  returned 
fco  the  city  for  the  winter  from  their  ranch  in 
Sonoma  County  and  have  taken  apartments  at  the 
Bellevue. 

|  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sylvanus  Farnham,  Mrs.  James 
Clifford,  and  Miss  Elsie  Clifford,  mother  and 
sister  of  Mrs.  Farnham,  have  closed  their  Fruit- 
L-ale  home  and  taken  apartments  at  the  Normandie 
tor  the  winter. 

'.  Lieutenant  William  B.  Graham  has  arrived  from 
the  tast  and  will  spend  two  months  in  California 
prior  to  his  departure  for  Honolulu.  He  is  at 
present  at  Pacific  Grove. 

i    Mr.    and    Mrs.    George    de    la    Tour    will    make 
heir   home  in    San   Francisco    this    winter. 
!    Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols  and  Mrs.  Nichols 
nave    deferred    their    European    trip    for    two    or 
hree    months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delmar  Smith  are  expected  here 
from  Manila  this  week  and  will  spend  the  winter 
*-ith  Mrs.  Smith's  mother,  Mrs.  H.  Abbott,  at 
Mill    Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  F.  Macfarlane  are  making 
4  brief  visit  here  before  leaving  for  New  York, 
where  they  will  spend  the  winter.  They  reached 
pere  on  the  last  steamer  from  Honolulu. 
.  Mrs.  Tasker  L.  Bliss  and  Miss  Eleanor  Bliss 
■lave  returned  from  Paso  Robles  and  are  at  their 
lome  at  Fort  Mason.  General  Bliss  has  also  re- 
furned    from    Atascadero. 

,    Mr.   and  Mrs.    Charles   Crocker  and    Miss  Hilda 
Stedman   have   returned   from   an  enjoyable  motor 
,rip  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
'    Miss  Marie  Brewer  spent  a  few  days  last  week 
in  town  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.   George  Ashton  and 
her  daughters  at  the   St.   Xavier. 
I   Mr.  Jerry  Landfield  has  been  visiting  here  since 
lis    arrival    from    his    home    in    Bymington,    New 
^fork.     He  will  return  East  in  a  few  days. 
\   The    Misses    Krauthoff,    who    have    been   visiting 
Tolonel    and    Mrs.    Charles    Krauthoff    in    Manila, 
returned    here    on    the    last   transport. 
I  Quartermaster-General  James  B.  Aleshire,  U.  S. 
\.,    has    been    the    guest    of    General    and     Mrs. 
Tasker  Bliss  at  Fort  Mason  during  his  stay  in  the 
ity. 

Mrs.  Lane  Leonard  left  Monday  for  New  York, 
vhere  she  will  visit  relatives   for   several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Pike  departed  Sunday  for 
he  East,  and  after  a  brief  visit  in  New  York  will 
inake  their  home  in  Detroit. 

Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  has  returned  from  New 
fork,  after  having  placed  her  daughter,  Leslie, 
in  school    there. 

Miss  Mildred  Lansing  has  returned  from  a 
■isit  to  Mare  Island. 

■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emory  Winship  left  Monday  for 
Iheir  winter  home  in  Georgia. 

Miss  Helen  Carlisle  has  returned  from  Mexico 
,nd  will  be  at  the  Francesca  Club  during  her  stay 
lere. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Anderson  Chanslor  have 
eturned  from  their  European  travels  and  will 
ipend   the  winter  in  the  city. 

.  Mr,  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young,  accompanied 
»y  their  daughters,  Kathleen  and  Phyllis,  have 
,eturned  from  Europe,  after  having  spent  the 
ummer  abroad. 

)  Major  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Day  have  returned 
.rom  Atascadero,  where  Major  Day  participated 
ji  the  army  manoeuvres. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Shreve  have  decided  to 
emain  in  Utica  for  the  winter  and  return  to 
California    in    the    spring. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Gillespie,  whose  recent 
redding  was  a  brilliant  affair  at  Newport,  are  at 
)el   Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Walter  of  New  York  are 
till  at  Del  Monte.  Mr.  Walter's  "St.  George 
ind  the  Dragon,"  which  has  been  on  exhibition  at 
ihreve's,  has  been  greatly  admired  and  highly 
.'raised   by   critics. 

J  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Walter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ehr- 
'oan,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Fleishhacker 
lave  been  at  Del  Monte  during  the  week. 

Among  San  Francisco  arrivals  at  Hotel  del 
i^oronado,  Coronado  Beach,  last  week  were  Mr.  J. 
I.  O'Brien,  Mr.  J.  H.  O'Brien,  Jr.,  Mr.  M.  M. 
1  VShaughnessy,  Mr.  H.  G.  Marteli,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Valter  MacGavin,  Mr.  Barbour  Lathrop,  Mr.  H. 
I.  Scott. 

-»♦»- 

Mme.  Liza  Lehmann,  the  English  composer 
vhose  vocal  quartet  "In  a  Persian  Garden" 
vould  have  made  her  world-famous  even  if 
be  had  not  two  score  or  more  other  success- 
ul  compositions  to  her  credit,  will  visit  San 
•"rancisco  during  the  week  of  November  13, 
..ccompanied  by  four  eminent  London  singers 
,vith  whom  she  has  been  concertizing  during 
'he  past  year  abroad.  While  our  music 
overs  have  occasional  opportunities  of  hear- 
'ng  ensemble  work  in  the  form  of  the  string 
uartet,  the  visit  of  a  vocal  quartet  of  erai- 
tence  is  a  novelty.  The  artists  accompany- 
•ng  Mme.  Lehmann  are  Miss  Blanche  Tomlin, 
•oprano ;  Miss  Palgrave-Turner,  contralto ; 
At.  Herbert  Eysdell,  tenor,  and  Mr.  Julien 
lenry,  baritone. 


Stocks — I've  broken  my  typewriter.     Bonds 
-Mine's  broken  me. — Town  Topics. 


Give  a  Hallowe'en  Party  on  Oct.  31st. 
i    Your  friends  will  enjoy  the  jolly  time.     AH 

:inds  of  appropriate  candy  boxes  and  dinner 
;  avors  at  Geo.  Haas  &  Sons'  four  candy 
,  tores:     Phelan    Building,    Fillmore    at    Ellis, 

/an   Ness    at   Sutter,    and   28    Market   Street, 

i ear  Ferry. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Oh,  Gray  and  Tender  Is  the  Rain. 
Oh,  gray  and  tender  is  the  rain, 
That  drips,  drips  on  the  pane! 
A  hundred  tilings  come  in  the  door. 
The  scent  of  herbs,  the  thought  of  yore. 

I  see  the  pool  out  in  the  grass, 

A  bit  of  broken  glass; 

The  red  flags  running  wet  and  straight, 

Down  to  the  little  flapping  gate. 

Lombardy   poplars   tall   and   three, 
Across  the  road  I  see; 
There  is  no   loveliness  so  plain 
As  a  tall   poplar   in   the  rain. 

But  oh,   the  hundred   things  and  more, 
That  come   in   at  the  door! — 
The  smack  of  mint,  old  joy,  old  pain. 
Caught  in  the  gray  and  tender  rain. 

— Lizette    Woodward    Reese. 


The  White  Peril. 
Peril  is  here!  is  here!     Here  in  the  Childless  Land 
Life  sits  high  in  the   Chair  of  Fools,   twisting  her 

ropes    of    sand; 
Here  the  lisping  of"  babies  and  cooing  of  mothers 

cease; 
Here  the  Man  and  the  Woman  fail,  and  only  the 

flocks    increase. 

Axes  may   bite  in   the  forest,    Science  harness  the 

streams. 
Railway    and    dock   be  builded — all    in    a    Land    of 

Dreams ! 
Sunk  in    spiritual  torpor   ye   flout  these    words  of 

the    wise : 
"Only  to  music  of  children's  songs  shall  the  walls 

of  a  Nation  rise." 

— Edward   Tregear,  in  New  Zealand  Times. 


A  Poet  and  a  Woman. 
You  bent  above  the  grave  and  read  the  stone 

Where  long  ago — I  saw  your  quick  tears  start — 
Some  singer,  unremembered  and  unknown, 

Had  woven   into   song   his  broken  heart. 

And  then  you  asked  if  only  loss  and  death 

Moved  man  to  truer  song  and  brought  the  need 

Of  music's  balm  and  that  assuaging  breath 

Which    falls   so  poignantly  from  lips  that   bleed. 

You    asked    how    I,    who    knew    and    mourned    no 
dead, 
Could    hope    for    music,    since    its    chords    must 
spring 
From  death  and  sorrow — and  I  only  said: 

"Have  I  not  my  dead  selves  of  which  to  sing?" 
— Arthur  Stringer,   in  Smart  Set. 


Of  Those  Who  "Walk  Alone. 
Women  there  are  on  earth,  most  sweet  and  high, 
Who    lose    their    own,    and    walk     bereft     and 
lonely, 
Loving  that  one  lost  heart  until  they  die, 
Loving  it  only. 

And  so  they  never  see  beside  them  grow 

Children,      whose     coming     is     like     breath      of 
flowers ; 
Consoled  by  subtler  loves  the  angels  knew 
Through  childless  hours. 

Good  deeds  they  do;  they  comfort  and  they  bless 

In  duties  others  put  off  till  the  morrow; 
Their   look  is  balm,   their  touch  is  tenderness 
To   all  in  sorrow. 

Betimes  the  world  smiles  at  them,  as  'twere  shame, 
This  maiden  guise,   long  after  youth's  departed; 
But  in  God's  Book  they  bear  another  name — 
"The    faithful-hearted." 

Faithful   in   life,    and    faithful    unto    death, 

Such  souls,  in  sooth,  illume  with  lustre  splendid 
That  glimpsed,  glad  land  wherein,  the  Vision  saith, 

Earth's    wrongs   are   ended. 
— From    "From    the    Book    of   Life,"    by    Richard 
Burton. 


Something  New  in  Theatrical  Advertising. 

The  palm  for  advertising  has  generally 
been  conceded  to  America,  but  a  Berlin  the- 
atre manager  can  claim  that  he  is  "facile 
princeps,"  and  dispute  America's  right  to  be 
considered  even  "proxime  accessit."  Re- 
cently the  following  advertisement  appeared 
in  all  the  newspapers  in  the  German  capital 
just  at  the  time  when  a  new  piece  was  to  be 
produced : 

YOUNG  LADY,^"  ORPHAN,  with  £10,000  at  her 
disposal  and  proprietress  of  one  of  the  most 
important  retail  businesses  in  Prussia,  wishes  to 
meet  a  young  man  capable  of  managing  her 
business,  with  a  view  to  matrimony.  No  special 
business  training  necessary,  nor  need  he  be  pos- 
sessed of  means.  Write  M.  W.  B-,  guardian. 
No    agents. 

On  the  morning  of  the  representation  each 
of  those  who  replied  to  the  advertisement  re- 
ceived a  beautifully  lithographed  note  in 
these  terms: 

Sir:  It  is  a  most  important  matter  to  know 
whether   my   niece   will   please  you.      This  evening 

she    will    be    with    me    at    Theatre    in    box 

No.  — .  M.   W.    B. 

The  theatre  was  crowded  with  young  men, 
and  during  the  play  the  lorgnettes  were  all 
turned  on  box  Xo.  — ,  but  it  was  empty,  the 
only  vacant  place  in  the  theatre. 


Tactful  and  delicate,  even  for  a  Frenchman, 
was  the  reply  made  by  a  Parisian  who  had 
not  found  "life  on  the  ocean  wave"  all  for 
which  one  could  wish.  He  was  sinking,  pale 
and  haggard,  into  his  steamer  chair  when 
his  neighbor  cheerily  asked :  "Have  you 
breakfasted,  monsieur  ?"  "No,  m'sieur,"  an- 
swered the  Frenchman  with  a  wan  smile,  "I 
have  not  breakfasted.     On  the  contrary  !" 


The  Scotti-De  Pasqualli  Farewell  Concert  Sunday. 

At  every  luncheon,  dinner,  and  club  meet- 
ing this  week  the  principal  topic  of  conversa- 
tion has  been  the  glorious  art  of  Scotti  and 
De  Pasquali.  Rarely  has  a  concert  caused  so 
much  stir  as  the  one  given  last  Sunday  by 
these  stars  at  the  Columbia  Theatre.  The 
singers  were  recalled  again  and  again  until 
the   programme   was   trebled   in   length. 

The  farewell  concert  will  be  given  Sun- 
day afternoon  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  with 
a  programme  that  will  tempt  the  most  jaded 
of  musical  appetites.  Scotti  will  sing  the 
"Credo"  from  Verdi's  "Otello,"  one  of  the 
finest  things  he  does,  and  also  the  rarely 
heard  baritone  aria  from  Bellini's  "La  Son- 
nambula."  By  special  request  he  will  repeat 
the  Romanza  from  Massenet's  "II  Re  di  La- 
hore," which  was  the  sensation  of  Thursday 
night's  concert.  Mme.  de  Pasquali's  offer- 
ings will  be  the  mad  scene  from  the  opera 
"Hamlet,"  by  Thomas,  the  grand  aria  from 
the  Brazilian  opera,  "II  Guarany,"  by  Gomez, 
and  songs  by  Tito  Mattei  and  Georg  Hen- 
schel.  Owing  to  the  demand  for  them  the 
duets  from  "Barber  of  Seville"  and  "Don 
Giovanni"   will  be  repeated. 

Seats  will  be  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s  until  Saturday  evening  at  five,  and  on 
Sunday  the  box-office  will  open  at  the  theatre 
at  ten  a.  m.  Phone  orders  will  receive  cour- 
teous  attention  after  that  hour. 
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PALACEHOTEL 


KodaKs 

^ -..a     DEVELOPING 

^T^^J/  AND 

CD^      PRINTING. 

Photo  Supplies 


PALACE  HOTEL 

entirely  rebuilt  since  the  fire  on 
the  original  Market  Street  site 

The  Epitome  of  Hotel  Excellence 

European  plan  only 

Ratea  from  $2.50  per  day  upwards. 
Under  the  same  old  management 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


..• 

pi 

\ 

HOTEL SAVOY 

SEATTLE 

"TweWe  Stories  of 
Solid  Comfort" 

Building,     concrete, 

steel  and  marble. 
In  most  fashionable 

shopping  district. 
Bound  magazines  in 

reading  room. 
Most  refined  hostelry 

in  Seattle. 
Absolutely  fireproof. 

Rates,  SI. 50  op 


Telephone  Kearny  2260      Cable  address,  ULCO 

Union  Lumber  Company 

Redwood  and   Pine  Lumber 

R.  R.  Ties,  Sawn  Poles,  Etc. 

Office 

1008    CROCKER    BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Pennsylvania.  Ogoatz  School  P.  O. 
Ogontz   School  for  Young  Ladies 

Twenty  minute?  from  Philadelphia,  '.wo  hours  from  New 
York.     The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  fine  property. 
Mrss  Svlvia  J.  Eastman 
Miss  abby  A.  Sutherland  \ 


■  Principals. 


CHARLES  COOPER 

Teacher  of  Piano 
3150  JACKSON  STREET 

TELEPHONE  WEST  57< 


EGYPT 

The  Winter  Mecca 

of  the 

Fashionable  World 

Secure  your 

STEAMSHIP  ACCOMMODATION 

now 

at  Cook's  Office 

689  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

(Monadnock  Building) 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Tenyo    Maru Tuesday,    Nov.    1,1910 

S.S.Nippon    Maru Tuesday,    Nov.    22,1910 

S.  S.  Chiyo    Maru    (via    Manila) 

Tuesday,  Dec.  20,  1910 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  piers,  Nos. 
42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on   day  of   sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  240 
James  Flood  Building.         \V.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General   Manager. 


MUIR    WOODS 

OR 

MT.   TAMALPAIS 


VIA  SAUSALITO  FERRY 
UNION  DEPOT,  FOOT  OF  MARKET  STREET 

Round  Trip   from  Sin  Francisco,  $1.90 


It.  Tanil»is 


Weekday    Son  day  ,  Weekday    Snnday    Weekday    Sunday 


9:45; 
l:45p 
4:45p 


8:45a 

t    7:20a 

11:50a 

7:20a 

9:45a 

1:40pr12:50p 

1:40p 

10:45a 

2:40p 

1:50p 

4:45p 

11:45? 

4:53r 

2:50p 

*  9:00p 

1:45r 

3:5  tc 

2:45l 

4:40p 

10:401 
11:40a 
1:40p 
2:40p 
3:40p 
4:40p 


•Saturdays.       t  Mondays.       *  Ml.  Tarnalpais  only. 
Ticket   Offices  J  Sausalito  Ferry — Tel.  Kearny  49SO 
iicKet  urncesj  S74  Markct_Tel_  Dow,!,,  4407 

General  Office— Mill  Valley.  California.  Tel.  Mill  Valley  81 
'limn  ol  Tuulpiis"  and  "Muir  Inn"  in  llwirs  opu  (or  fll& 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

United    States   Assets $2,377,303.37 

Surplus  i...      839,268.07 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 
129    LEIDESDORFF   STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kekny,  W.  L.  W.  Milixr, 

Manager  Assistant  Manacer 


BONESTELL  &  CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnisoed  by  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


THE  CITIZENS'  ALLIANCE  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  located  at  626  Merchants  Exchange 
Building,  where  all  business  of  THE  CITI- 
ZENS' ALLIANCE  is  transacted. 

The  FREE  LABOR  BUREAU  of  the  AL- 
LIANCE, in  Oakland,  is  at  804  Broadway.  All 
classes  of  male  help  is  furnished,  absolutely 
free,    to    employer    and    employee. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St  French   En 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Hewitt — Does  the  climate  agree  with  your 
wife?  Jewell — That's  more  than  I'd  expect 
of  any  climate. — Smart  Set. 

He — So  she's  a  business  woman?  What 
business  is  she  interested  in?  She — Oh, 
everybody's. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Lady—Did  that  last  nickel  I  gave  you  go 
for  beer?  Weary  Walter — Not  alone,  mum. 
I  went  for  the  beer  and  took  it  along.— Puck-. 

"He  married  her  for  her  title."  "You  mean 
the  other  way  about,  don't  you?"  "No;  her 
title  to  a  lot  of  valuable  real  estate." — Boston 
Transcript. 

Mrs.  Blase — Have  you  begun  your  suit  for 
divorce?  Mrs.  HighiippSo,  but  I've  begun 
the  suit  I'm  going  to  wear  when  I  get  my 
divorce  ! — Puck. 

"So  you  are  an  automobile  drummer?" 
"The  automobile  business  doesn't  require 
drummers,  my  friend.  I'm  a  distributor." — 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

"I  don't  like  that  woman."  "Why  not?" 
"She's  the  woman  who  is  all  the  time  teach- 
ing my  wife  a  new  way  of  serving  up  cold 
meat." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Do  you  have  much  trouble  with  your  au- 
tomobile?" "Trouble?  Say,  I  couldn't  have 
more  if  I  was  married  to  the  blamed  ma- 
chine."— Detroit  Free  Press. 

Friend — I  don't  see  how  you  can  drink  so 
much!  It's  shocking!  -Y other  Friend — It 
shocks  me,  too — it  surprises  me.  I  s'pose  it's 
just  luck! — Cleveland  Leader. 

ftell — Miss  Antique  likes  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  she  has  a  vivid  past.  Belle — I 
don't  imagine  it  has  been  so  vivid  as  it  has 
been  long. — Philadelphia  Record. 

Caller  (viewing  the  baby) — Do  you  think 
he  is  going  to  resemble  father?  Mother — 
I  shouldn't  be  surprised.  He  keeps  me  up 
nights    even   now. — Boston    Transcript. 

"Serve  the  champagne  in  tin  cups,  Oscar," 
directed  the  owner  of  the  bungalow.  "Very 
good,  sir."  "These  hunting  parties  like  to 
rough  it  a  trifle." — Washington  Herald. 

Motorto'n,  Sr. — You  kept  the  car  out  rather 
late  last  evening,  son.  What  delayed  you? 
Motorton,  Jr. — Had  a  blowout,  dad.  Motor- 
ton,  Sr. — H'm  !     Tire  or  roadhouse  ? — Puck. 

"Hightower,  the  big  centre,  doesn't  play 
with  the  'varsity  team  this  season."  "Hurt?" 
"No.  He's  got  a  weak  memory,  and  can't 
learn   the    rules." — Cleveland   Plain    Dealer. 

"My  husband  is  awfully  good-natured.  I 
gave  him  a  beautiful  box  of  cigars  for  his 
birthday,  and  he  only  smoked  one  himself,  and 
gave  all  the  rest  away  to  his  friends  !" — Lon- 
don Opinion. 

One  of  the  Strikers — I've  lost  me  best  hat- 
pin, Lizzie!  Another — Where  did  you  leave 
it  last  ?  The  First — Oh,  I  remember,  now ! 
I  left  it  sticking  in  that  scab,  Rachel  Lis- 
pinsky ! — Puck. 

"I  have  difficulty  in  satisfying  my  wife. 
She  has  a  thousand  wants."  "I  have  dif- 
ficulty in  satisfying  mine,  and  she  has  only 
one  want."  "What  is  it?"  "Money." — Bal- 
timore American. 

Wife  (at  breakfast) — I  want  to  do  some 
shopping  today,  dear,  if  the  weather  is  favor- 
able. What  does  the  paper  say?  Husband — 
Rain,  hail,  thunder,  thunder,  and  lightning. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

"That  man  Pufferton  has  a  very  super- 
cilious manner."  "Yes,"  replied  Miss  Cay- 
enne. "He  can't  even  says  'it's  a  pleasant 
day'  without  seeming  to  patronize  the  cli- 
mate."— Washington  Star. 

"What  a  blessing  civilization  has  been  to 
the     world !      Consider     for     a     moment     the 

bloody   sports   of  ancient   Rome "      "Why, 

what's    the    matter    with    an    automobile    cup 
race  ?" — Baltimore  American. 

"I  take  lots  of  pleasure  out  of  horses.  I 
enjoy  them  more  and  more."  "Thought  you 
preferred  an  auto  ?"  "I  do.  But  it's  such 
bully  sport  seeing  horses  shy,  rear,  run  away, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing." — Puck. 

"My  uncle  used  to  smoke  his  pipe  and  blow 
smoke  rings  that  would  float  across  the  room 
and  ring  the  door  knob."  "My  uncle,"  said 
the  other  liar,  dreamily,  "used  to  blow  some 
that  would   ring  the  doorbell." — Tit-Bits. 

"Take  it  from  me,  old  chap."  urged  the 
seller,  "if  you  once  live  in  the  suburbs,  you'll 
never  live  anywhere  else."  "I  believe  you. 
old  top,"  replied  the  almost-buyer.  "I'd  never 
be  able  to  sell  the  house!" — Cleveland  Leader. 

"What  has  happened  to  Mr.  White,  who 
used  to  be  such  a  joker?"  "Well,  he  pro- 
nosed  to  his  present  wife  as  a  joke.  She  ac- 
cepted him,  and  he  has  given  up  making 
jokes  ever  since." — Dorfbarbier. 

"What  was  King  Solomon  renowned  for, 
above  all  things  else  ?"  asked  the  elderly 
visitor  who  was  making  a  little  talk  to  the 
-hildren  of  the  Sunday-school.  "He  was  re- 
lated  by   marriage    to    more    people    than    any 


other  man  that  ever  lived,"  promptly  spoke 
up  the  fair-haired  little  girl  in  the  front  row 
of  seats. — Chicago  Tribune. 

"Smith  is  the  swiftest  proposition  I  ever 
saw."  "Is  he  ?  Did  he  ever  owe  you  any 
money?" — Toledo  Blade. 

Teacher — Why,  Jennie,  what  is  the  matter? 
Why  is  your  hair  cut  off?  Jennie — Mother's 
going  to  wear  puffs  ! — Puck. 

Milly — Do  you  think  widowers  make  the 
best  husbands  ?  Billy — Sure.  They  know 
what's  coming  to  them. — New  York  Times. 

He — Why  does  the  maid  decline  to  clean 
my  coat  with  benzine  ?  She — Since  the 
chauffeur  jilted  her  she  can't  stand  the  smell 
of  it — Fliegende  Blatter. 

"I  can't  pay  this  taxicab  bill."  "Then  I'll 
take  you  to  a  police  station."  "I'll  pay  it. 
But  take  me  to  the  poorhouse  and  leave  me 
there." — Houston   Chronicle. 

"I  suppose  3-ou  would  like  to  have  a  cus- 
tomer with  a  figure  like  the  Apollo  Belve- 
dere."     "No,"    answered    the   tailor.      "Hand- 


some   men    aren't    always    the    best    pay.      I'd 
rather  have  one  with  a  figure  like  Croesus." —  I 
Washington  Star. 

"He  takes  a  cold  bath  every  morning — a  | 
very  remarkable  man."  "Plenty  of  men  do 
that."  "But  I  knew  him  for  five  years  before 
he  ever  mentioned  the  fact." — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

He — I  never  can  remember  what  this  plant 
is  called.  (Considering.)  Oh,  sarsaparilla ! 
She — Alois,  you  really  shouldn't  use  such  bad 
words  when  things  don't  come  to  you  quite 
readily. — Fliegende  Blatter. 

Mother — I  gave  you  a  nickel  yesterday  to 
be  good,  and  today  you  are  just  as  bad  as 
you  can  be.  Willie — Yes,  ma  ;  I'm  trying  to 
show  you  that  you  got  your  money's  worth 
yesterday. — Boston    Transcript. 

Miss  Gush/well — I  like  grand  opera  in 
Italian  so  much  better  than  in  English!  Don't 
you  ?  Musical  Critic — Oh.  yes :  unless  you 
understand  Italian,  or  follow  the  translation 
in  the  libretto  closely,  you  don't  need  to  find 
out    what   awful    rot    it   is. — Chicago    Tribune. 


Hotel  del  Coronado 


Motto :  "  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING  " 
Host  Delightful  Climate  on  Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 
Summer  rates  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 
from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  S.  S.  Co.  steamers. 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New    700-foot  ocean  pier,    for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN   ROSS,   Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see  H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel.   A  6789;   Main   3917. 


Walter's 
Great  Annual 
Sale  of 

ORIENTAL  RUGS  and  CARPETS 

REDUCTIONS  ARE  INCOMPARABLE  AND  QUALITY  GUARANTEE  IS  ABSOLUTE 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  unusual  number  of  big.  room-size  quality  rugs  in  this  great  annual  sale,  and  to  the 
extremely  low  range  of  prices.  This  is  no  hastily  gathered  collection  for  special  sale  purposes.  It  is  our  own  care- 
fully chosen  stock,  heroically  reduced  once  a  year  for  this  big  annual  event.  It  represents  the  pick  and  choice  of 
the  best  Turkish  and  Persian  productions  at  prices  in  many  cases  but  little  higher  than  ordinary  fine  carpetings. 


Here  Are  Some  Hints  of  the  Values: 


Guaranteed 

Brand. 
Youshak  Rug ... . 

Bagdad  Rug 

Serapi  Rug 

Khiva  Rug 

Khiva  Rug 

Khiva  Rug 


Actual 

Size 

.11:  7x  8:  8 

.12:  5x  8:10 

.12:      X   8:11 

.  9:  8x  7 

.    9:10x  7:   6 
.16:  7x10:  2 


Regular  Sale 

Price.  Price. 

$175.00  $100.00 

$210.00.  $110.00 

$275.00  $200.00 

$  90.00  $  65.00 

$150.00  $  85.00 

$450. 00  $340.00 


Guaranteed 

Brand. 
India  Rug 


Actual 
Size 
.13:  3x10: 


India  Rug 15:  4x12: 

Meshed  Rug 13      xlO: 

Kirmanshah  Rug 12:llx  8:  9 

Ispahan  Rug 13:  6x10:  6 

Anatolian  Rug 14:11x11:10 


Regular 
Price. 
$325.00 
$475.00 
$325.00 
$575.00 
$800.00 
$400.00 


Sale 
Price. 
$175.00 
$275.00 
$215.00 
$375.00 
$475.00 
$275.00 


Elegance,  Beauty  and  Economy  Combine  in  These 

A  wide  assortment  of  Anatolians,    Kazaks,    Daghistans.    Thibets,    Beloochistans,   fine   Fereghan   Rugs,   beautiful 
Mosul  Rugs,  handsome  Samarkands  and  soft-toned  Kermanshahs. 


Guaranteed  Actual 

Brand.  Size 

Thibet  Rugs 2:6x4:6 

Shirvan  Rugs 3:6x6  ft 

Samarkand  Rugs (Rare) 

Mosul  Rugs 3:3x6:6 

Kermanshah  Rugs 6:8x4:4 


Regular 

Sale 

Price. 

Price. 

$18.50 

$13.50 

$25.00 

$15.00 

$40.00 

$15.00 

>25-$30 

$17.50 

$75.00 

$45.00 

Hundreds  of  Others  Equally  Low. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 

Famous  Caloric 

FIRELESS  COOKER 

Every  Day  During  This  Sale 


SPECIAL  SALES 

Drapery  Department 

CURTAINS  AND  CRETONNES 

Domestic  and  Imported 


We  Open  Charge  Accounts  for  the  Convenience  of  Our  Customers. 


FURNITURE 
CARPETS 


D.N. 
&  E. 


WALTER 


& 
CO. 


Wholesale  and  Retail     STOCKTON  AND  O'FARRELL  STS. 


Since  1858 


RUGS 
DRAPERIES 
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"Old  Market  Street." 
Charles  Tenney  Jackson,  in  what  his  publisher  styles 
"powerful  novel,"  treats  intimately  of  the  life  of 
old  San  Francisco."  By  way  of  whetting  the  appe- 
te  for  the  forthcoming  story,  extracts  from  it  have 
een  printed  in  advance,  one  among  them  dealing  with 
le  afternoon  aspects  of  Market  Street  before  the  fire, 
speaks  of  the  "great  open-front  cigar  shops"  as 
having  something  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  club,"  pro- 
dding in  detail  to  describe  the  thronging  swarms  of 
Fashionably  dressed  young  men  watching  the  shoppers 
id  matinee  goers  and  gossiping  over  the   form  bul- 

Itins,  etc."  Before  this  description  is  taken  too  seri- 
jsly.  and  before  we  accept  idealized  versions  of  old 
tarket  Street,  it  would  be  well  to  remember  that  the 
'owds  of  idlers  so  pleasingly  described  were  then  as 
Jw  largely  composed  of  waiters,  barbers,  and  bar- 
iepers  off  duty,  sure-thing  gamblers,  and  impudent 
lodlums,  whose  main  occupation  in  life  was  and  is  to 
ise  in  showv  "suitings 


» 


cut.  and  ogle  women  as  they  pass  by.  Just  what 
Mr.  Jackson's  opportunities  for  studying  "club  atmos- 
phere" may  have  been,  we  are  not  informed.  But  the 
clubs  with  which  some  of  us  are  familiar  have  an 
atmosphere  as  different  from  that  of  the  Market  Street 
cigar  stores  as  can  easily  be  conceived.  Possibly  Mr. 
Jackson  had  in  mind  the  "clubs"  maintained  behind 
guarded  doors  for  criminal  forms  of  gambling  and 
those  other  "clubs"  whose  purposes  may  not  even  be 
named  in  the  hearing  of  innocent  and  polite  ears. 


Character  in  the  Presidency. 
The  course  of  President  Taft  during  the  past  half- 
year  has  given  the  country  a  new  illustration  of  the 
value  of  self-control.  Mr.  Taft's  position  six  months 
ago  was  truly  a  trying  one.  Having  entered  upon  the 
presidency  under  conditions  tending  to  stimulate  ex- 
pectancy in  every  faction,  he  had  come  to  the  end  of 
his  first  year  without  really  pleasing  any  faction.  The 
conservatives,  the  Rooseveltians.  the  standpatters,  the 
tariff  revisionists,  the  Pinchot  conservators,  the  State 
conservators,  the  furious  reformers,  and  the  old  guards 
— all  were  in  a  measure  disappointed.  The  President 
seemed  to  be  in  irreconcilable  conflict  with  a  divided 
Congress,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  subjected  to 
a  raking  back-fire  from  the  country,  where  dis- 
content was  rife  on  the  basis  of  the  generally 
increased  cost  of  living.  Even  within  his  own  ad- 
ministration there  was  disaffection  and  open  rebellion, 
coupled  with  secret  efforts  to  obstruct  and  destroy 
him.  It  appeared  rather  more  than  doubtful  if  any 
single  measure  of  his  legislative  programme  would 
be  carried  through.  His  administration,  viewed  from 
the  outside,  seemed  to  be  in  the  first  stage  of  a  general 
breakdown.  Mr.  Taft  had  in  truth  made  some  serious 
mistakes.  He  had  too  hastily  and  too  positively  ac- 
cepted an  inadequate  tariff  bill,  inferentially  taking  to 
himself  a  censure  which  properly  belonged  to  Congress. 
He  had  too  closely  followed  the  practice  of  his  prede- 
cessor in  cooperating  with  Aldrich.  Cannon,  et  a!., 
apparently  not  discovering  that  their  very  names  had 
become  anathema  to  the  great  mass  of  the  American 
people.  He  had  failed  to  avoid  appearances  which 
quite  falsely  but  none  the  less  quite  emphatically  seemed 
to  identify  him  with  reactionary  policies.  A  man  un- 
certain of  himself,  a  man  lacking  the  guidance  of  fixed 
principles  and  of  faith  in  their  operation,  would,  in  the 
position  in  which  the  President  found  himself,  have 
fallen  into  a  panic.  Mr.  Taft  met  the  situation  with  a 
resolute  front.  If  he  had  made  mistakes,  if  he  lacked 
propensity  and  capacity  for  the  game  of  politics,  he  still 
knew  where  he  was  going.  And  in  the  period  between 
the  fourth  of  March,  when  his  administration  appeared 
on  the  brink  of  failure,  and  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress, when  he  stood  before  the  country  almost  as  a 
hero  on  the  score  of  his  legislative  achievements,  he 
exhibited  not  the  least  tremor  under  criticism  nor  the 
smallest  degree  of  exhilaration  under  success.  In  the 
phrase  of  the  day.  he  had  made  good;  he  had  expected 
all  along  to  make  good,  and  therefore  saw  no  reason 
for  getting  excited  about  it. 


The  past  half-year  has  witnessed  an  extraordinary 
series  of  political  sensations  and  excitements  besides 
those  connected  with  the  factional  divisions  in  Con- 
gress, and  therefore  related  to  the  working  out  of  the 
President's  legislative  plans.  The  Pinchot  incident, 
with  its  collateral  entanglement  of  Secretary  Ballinger. 
has  been  especially  notable.  Pinchot,  under  the  wide 
license  granted  him  by  President  Roosevelt,  had  not 
only  wasted  millions  of  public  money  in  whimsical  and 
extravagant  schemes,  but  had  acted  the  part  of  an  auto- 
crat in  carrying  forward  his  ideas  in  utter  disregard  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  Counsel  was  wasted 
upon  him;  admonition  aroused  his  resentment;  reproof 
made  him  a  traitor.  There  came  a  time  when  the 
President  could  endure   Pinchot's  abuses  of  authority 


and  his  impertinences  no  longer.  His  responsibility 
was  to  the  country  under  the  law,  and  there  was  in 
him  no  capacity  for  the  kind  of  casuistry  which  evades 
or  defies  the  law.  The  instrument  of  his  policy  in 
dealing  with  the  extravagances  and  usurpations  of  Mr. 
Pinchot  was  Secretary  Ballinger.  The  course  which  the 
President  defined  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Ballinger,  and 
when  the  storm  of  resentment  and  misrepresentation 
burst  it  was  upon  Ballinger  that  it  fell  in  its  main 
fury.  A  weak  man.  a  man  lacking  in  moral  hardihood, 
a  man  lacking  in  poise  and  self-control,  would  have 
shielded  himself  by  discrediting  Ballinger.  Friends  of 
the  President  appealed  to  him  to  placate  an  element  of 
discontent  by  throwing  Ballinger  over — and  the  thing 
might  indeed  have  been  done  with  a  certain  political 
effect.  Mr.  Taft's  course  was  that  of  a  man  who  felt 
the  full  responsibility  of  his  agent  when  that  agent 
has  acted  in  accordance  with  his  instructions.  He  has 
stood  by  Ballinger,  not  indeed  with  the  stolid  arrogance 
of  one  who  asks,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?" 
nor  with  the  amazing  moral  effrontery  with  which 
President  Roosevelt  "whitewashed"  Secretary  Morton. 
He  has  stood  by  him  in  the  sense  of  assuming  full 
responsibility  for  things  done  in  obedience  to  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  his  own  instructions,  to  the  end  of  sub- 
stituting lawful  for  lawless  methods  in  the  for- 
estry and  other  bureaus  of  the  government.  He  has 
acted  not  indeed  like  a  politician  who  sacrifices  any- 
body or  anything  to  his  own  interest;  he  has  acted 
like  a  straightforward  man,  one  who  will  not  consent 
under  any  stress  of  pressure  to  dishonor  an  agent  who 
has  acted  in  good  faith  and  under  authorized  pro- 
cedures. There  are  still  those,  misinformed  concerning 
matters  of  which  they  prate,  who  decry  Ballinger.  but 
there  is  not  a  thoughtful  and  intelligent  man  in  the 
country  who  does  not  regard  Taft  the  more  highly 
because  of  the  courage  and  loyalty  with  which  he  has 
sustained  a  maligned  and  widely,  misjudged  associate. 


Thoughtful  men  the  country  over  saw  very  clearly 
an  unfriendly  purpose  towards  the  President  in  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  famous  Western  tour.  The  trip  was  not 
begun  until  after  the  legislative  and  other  achievements 
of  Mr.  Taft  had  marked  a  notable  advance  upon  those 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  own  period  in  the  presidency. 
There  was  not  a  Republican  in  close  observation  of  the 
course  of  events  who  did  not  know  that  Taft  had 
indeed  made  good ;  that  he  had  placed  the  standard  even 
of  the  so-called  Roosevelt  policies  far  beyond  any 
point  to  which  it  had  been  carried  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt himself.  There  was  no  man  in  the  country  under 
so  many  and  such  positive  motives  of  obligation  to  Mr. 
Taft  as  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yet  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  Western  tour  it  became  the  special  study  of 
Roosevelt  inferentially  to  belittle  and  discredit  the  ad- 
ministration. Xowhere  in  the  much  too  much  of  this 
extraordinary  tour  was  the  name  of  Taft  mentioned 
with  approval :  everywhere  there  was  manifested  a 
purpose  not  indeed  of  decrying  him  openly,  but  of 
weakening  his  respect  with  the  country,  of  augmenting 
the  difficulties  of  his  situation.  The  assumption  em- 
bodied in  all  Mr.  Roosevelt's  addresses  was  that  of 
moral  condemnation. 

That  under  this  covert  and  negative  assault  Mr. 
Taft  did  not  feel  deeply  injured,  nobody  can  be- 
lieve, although  he  has  uttered  no  word  with  respect 
to  it.  Friends  urged  him  to  speak  as  he  might 
have  spoken  with  the  force  of  an  overwhelming  resent- 
ment. The  country  at  large,  grown  accustomed  in 
recent  years  to  furious  wieldings  of  the  presidential  big 
stick,  looked  for  a  righteous  explosion.  But  no  ex- 
plosion came.  Explosions  are  not  in  Mr.  Taft's  line. 
He  lacks  the  fighter's  vulgar  joy  in  controversy:  he 
has  what  is  infinitely  finer,  a  gentleman's  poise  under 
grievous  usage.  He  might,  indeed,  with  telling 
have  exposed  the  fallacies,  legal  and  mora! 
Roosevelt's  extravagant  talk  at  Osawatomie  and 
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where.  He  might,  by  a  few  ringing  phrases,  have 
rallied  the  red  blood  of  the  country  to  himself  as 
a  "fighter."  A  little  later  he  might  with  the  influences 
under  his  hand  in  the  State  of  New  York  have  put 
upon  Mr.  Roosevelt  a  crushing  humiliation,  for  the 
issue  of  the  Saratoga  convention  was  clearly  in  his 
rather  than  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  hands.  But,  with  a 
gentleman's  reserve,  with  the  fine  manliness  which  has 
marked  his  whole  course,  he  gave  the  victory  to  the 
cause  of  political  integrity,  even  though  his  false  friend 
stood  in  a  position  to  command  credit  for  it  before 
the  country.  We  venture  to  say  that  in  the  whole 
history  of  American  politics  there  has  not  been  ex- 
hibited a  more  patriotic,  a  more  impersonal,  or  a  finer 
example  of  manly  self-control. 


It  is  a  circumstance  of  infinite  value  to  the  country 
that  amid  the  confusions  and  provocations  of  this 
period  of  singular  uncertainty  in  the  political  sphere 
we  have  in  the  presidency  a  man  who,  while  in  the 
truest  sense  a  political  moralist,  is  at  the  same  time 
a  man  of  sanity,  of  clear  vision,  and  of  unyielding  self- 
control.  It  is  most  fortunate,  too,  that  we  have  in  the 
presidency  a  man  who  knows  and  who  respects  the  law, 
a  man  whose  enthusiasms  for  the  higher  good  of  the 
country  are  not  alloyed  with  conceit  and  the  spirit  of 
self-seeking,  a  man  whose  scheme  of  policy  involves 
no  cure-alls  calculated  through  their  radicalism,  their 
ignorance  of  fixed  principles,  their  defiance  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws,  to  revolutionize  our  system — to 
substitute  a  government  of  personalism  for  a  govern- 
ment of  law. 

Mr.  Taft's  attitude  towards  renomination  and  reelec- 
tion is  precisely  that  of  a  self-respecting,  self-confident, 
and  self-controlled  man.  It  has  been  the  rule  for  the 
party  in  power  to  nominate  for  a  second  term  a  Presi- 
dent who  deserves  the  commendation  of  his  party  and 
of  the  country.  It  is  the  natural  and  the  expected 
thing.  Mr.  Taft  with  good  reason  expects  it.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  no  precipitancy,  no  assump- 
tion, no  assertiveness,  in  Mr.  Taft's  position.  He 
wishes  the  approval  of  his  party  and  he  thinks  he 
deserves  it,  but  he  demands  no  formal  indorsements  of 
a  candidacy  which  in  its  propriety  must  rest  upon  the 
course  of  time  and  events.  Even  when  he  might  have 
commanded  anything  at  the  hands  of  Roosevelt  when 
he  (Roosevelt)  came  to  New  Haven  to  sue  for  help  at 
Saratoga,  he  demanded  nothing.  He  is  content  to 
wait;  he  is  content  to  leave  the  issue  to  its  appropriate 
time  and  place;  he  wants  no  favor,  he  seeks  no  advan- 
tage under  any  kind  of  a  big  stick.  The  big  stick 
scheme  of  politics  is  a  thing  foreign  to  his  nature,  hate- 
ful to  his  every  propensity.  And  he  has  the  self- 
control  where  his  personal  and  political  fortunes  are 
concerned,  as  in  other  things,  to  live  by  his  principles. 


David  B.  Hill. 

The  late  David  B.  Hill  came  into  national  view  with 
Grover  Cleveland  on  the  Democratic  State  ticket  of 
New  York  in  1882.  That  was  a  year  of  Republican 
insurgency  and  of  a  Democratic  tidal  wave;  and  Cleve- 
land and  Hill  were  elected  by  nearly  200,000  majority, 
Hill  getting  the  most  votes.  Thence,  for  over  twenty 
years,  both  were  national  figures,  representing  opposite 
and  hostile  schools  of  party  politics. 

David  B.  Hill  was  a  lawyer  of  Elmira,  New  York, 
early  known  for  his  shrewdness  in  counsel  and  for  an 
active  concern  in  the  Democratic  politics  of  the  judicial 
district  in  which  he  lived.  Ten  years  before  the  time 
when  he  was  made  a  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor, 
he  entered  the  New  York  legislature  and  came  under  the 
eye  of  William  M.  Tweed,  then  a  senator,  who  tried 
to  make  use  of  him  as  a  go-between.  But  Hill  was 
too  wary  for  the  Tammany  chief,  and  when  the  down- 
fall of  Tweed  came  the  young  Elmira  legislator  had 
nothing  to  explain.  Still,  as  the  affair  had  left  the 
New  York  Democracy  with  no  immediate  hope  of  suc- 
cess, Hill  returned  to  his  law  practice,  and  such  small 
identification  as  he  had  with  politics  for  the  rest  of  the 
decade  was  with  Samuel  J.  Tilden. 

The  troubles  which  befell  the  Republican  party  after 
the  election  of  Garfield  gave  the  New  York  Democracy 
another  chance  and  brought  Hill  again  into  the  wider 
field  of  affairs.  Named  on  the  State  ticket  as  the  run- 
ning mate  of  Grover  Cleveland,  he  looked  after  the 
campaign  closely  and  succeded  in  rolling  up  a  majority 
of  196,000  for  himself  as  contrasted  with  192,000  for 
his  chief.  And  from  then  on  he  did  his  best,  but 
always  without  success,  to  supplant  Mr.  Cleveland  in 
the  affections  and  leadership  of  his  party. 


Nevertheless  his  promotion  was  eminent.  When 
Cleveland  retired  from  the  governorship,  before  the  end 
of  his  term,  to  become  President,  Hill  filled  out  the 
unexpired  period.  He  was  a  competent  governor  and 
was  believed  to  be  an  honest  one.  His  election  and 
reelection  followed,  and  the  Republicans  of  New  York 
could  make  little  headway  against  his  machine.  Finally 
he  exchanged  the  governorship  for  the  United  States 
Senate  and  became,  without  the  usual  apprenticeship, 
an  influential  figure  there. 

People  went  in  from  the  lobbies  and  filled  the  gal- 
leries when  David  B.  Hill  took  the  floor.  It  was  not 
merely  that  he  might  be,  one  day,  a  candidate  for 
President  and  was,  at  all  times,  a  formidable  leader, 
but  because  he  had  something  to  say,  that  gathered  the 
crowd.  Keen,  analytic,  intrepid,  ready  and  cool  in 
debate,  quick  at  repartee  and  aggressive  in  action,  Hill 
became  a  legislator  worthy  of  his  State;  but  the  presi- 
dency was  a  prize  he  could  not  grasp.  Admired  as  he 
was,  he  was  distrusted  as  a  politician.  He  regarded 
politics  as  an  unscrupulous  game  in  which  the  best 
trickster  should  win;  and  where  Cleveland  had  easily 
gone  ahead,  merely  from  practicing  the  faith  he  had 
taught  that  public  office  was  a  public  trust,  Hill  fell 
short  of  the  prize  because  of  the  studied  indirection  of 
his  methods  of  trying  to  secure  it. 

After  leaving  Washington,  Senator  Hill  made  one 
more  effort  to  be  governor  of  New  York,  and  secured 
the  nomination  of  his  party.  But  he  was  beaten  at  the 
polls  by  Levi  P.  Morton.  Then  he  returned  to  the 
practice  of  the  law,  and  if  he  kept  any  ambition  for 
politics  he  was  soon  made  aware  of  its  futility  by  the 
exposure  of  his  relations,  as  an  unemployed  attorney, 
with  the  Eastern  life  insurance  companies  whom  an 
investigating  committee  of  which  Charles  E.  Hughes 
was  counsel  brought  to  book. 


Politico-Laborism  in  England. 

Appeals  from  Ireland  to  the  United  States  for  home 
rule  funds  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  that  no 
one  is  ignorant  as  to  how  the  Nationalist  Irish  mem- 
bers in  the  British  House  of  Commons  are  supported. 
But  few  are  aware  of  the  methods  which  have  been 
used  to  secure  the  election  and  presence  in  the  same 
chamber  of  that  other  group  known  as  the  Labor  party. 
Unlike  the  practice  which  obtains  in  this  country, 
members  of  Parliament  in  Great  Britain  are  not  paid 
by  the  state,  and  yet  in  the  present  House  of  Commons 
there  are  no  fewer  than  thirty-three  who  could  not  have 
been  elected  and  would  be  unable  to  attend  the  legis- 
lative chamber  unless  their  expenses  were  paid  and  an 
annual  salary  assured.  That  money  is  obtained  from 
the  funds  of  the  various  trade  unions  of  the  country 
by  means  of  a  compulsory  levy  on  all  members,  irre- 
spective of  their  political   opinions. 

Up  to  a  short  time  ago  this  position  was  accepted 
as  within  the  legal  rights  of  trade  unions.  But  not 
unanimously  accepted.  Not  a  few  members  of  trade 
unions  have  felt  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  functions 
of  such  unions  to  compel  their  members  to  subscribe 
to  a  parliamentary  fund.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  British  trade  unions  are  largely  benevolent 
in  their  character,  and  that  thousands  join  them  for  the 
sake  of  the  sick  pay,  or  out-of-work  pay,  or  the  strike 
pay  which  thus  becomes  theirs  of  right.  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  members  of  trade 
unions  include  men  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion, 
and  gradually  it  has  dawned  upon  some  of  these  men 
that  it  is  tyranny  of  the  worst  sort  to  compel  them  to 
contribute  toward  the  maintenance  of  members  of  Par- 
liament with  whose  political  principles  they  have  no 
sympathy.  At  last,  some  three  years  ago,  Mr.  Walter 
Osborne,  a  railway  porter,  determined  single-handed 
to  contest  this  tyranny  as  it  was  exercised  in  his  own 
particular  union.  In  his  branch  of  his  union  he  pro- 
posed and  carried  a  resolution  refusing  any  longer  to 
pay  the  levy  in  support  of  members  of  Parliament, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  that  levy  was  being 
handed  to  the  Labor  party  and  used  in  support  of  a 
socialistic  policy.  This  is  the  question  which  had 
finally  to  be  taken  to  the  courts  of  law.  The  case  was 
argued  in  the  court  of  appeal  in  1908,  and  resulted  in 
a  unanimous  verdict  for  Mr.  Osborne.  The  decision 
was  based  upon  the  principle  that  as  trade  unions 
comprise  members  of  every  shade  of  political  opinion, 
it  is  not  competent  for  them  to  compel  a  minority  to 
support  by  votes  or  subscriptions  men  committed  to 
political  opinions  they  may  abhor.  Of  course  there 
was  an  appeal  from  this  judgment,  and  the  case  finally 
came  before  five  judges  of  the  House  of  Lords,  three 


of  whom  were  formerly  Radical  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. Without  any  reservation  whatever  these  judges 
dismissed  the  appeal  and  sustained  the  verdict  in  favor 
of  Mr.  'Osborne.  That  decision  has  established  the 
principle  that  trade  unions  have  no  power  to  levy 
money  from  unwilling  persons  to  be  spent  in  main- 
taining members  of  Parliament.  It  is  already  known 
and  quoted  in  England  as  "the  Osborne  judgment,"  and 
has  created  a  political  situation  beside  which  the  ques- 
tion of  House  of  Lords  reform  may  speedily  become 
an  insignificant  issue. 

What  has  to  be  remembered  in  appreciating  the  im- 
portance of  the  situation  is  that  about  ten  years  ago 
the  Socialists  and  the  Labor  party — in  other  words, 
the  political  element  in  labor  organization — obtained 
complete  control  of  the  trade  unions  of  England.  How 
they  did  it  is  a  secret,  but  the  fact  that  they  have 
achieved  that  important  end  is  beyond  question.  Had 
it  not  been  so  the  world  would  never  have  heard  of 
Mr.  Osborne  and  his  plucky  fight.  Having  captured 
the  trade  unions,  and  secured  control  of  their  funds, 
the  Labor  party  adopted  a  resolution  making  it  com- 
pulsory for  all  their  candidates  for  Parliament  to  sign 
a  pledge  binding  themselves  to  vote  solely  with  that 
party.  Hence  the  situation  resolved  itself  into  this 
Every  member  of  a  trade  union,  no  matter  whether  he 
were  in  politics  a  Liberal,  a  Conservative,  or  a  con- 
firmed anti-socialist,  was  compelled  to  pay  for  the  sup- 
port of  members  of  Parliament  of  one  shade  of  opinion 
only,  that  is,  militantly  socialistic.  With  a  frankness 
which  is  exceedingly  illuminating  at  the  present  junc- 
ture, one  leader  of  the  Labor  party  declared  severs 
years  ago  that  the  end  he  and  his  like  had  in  view 
was  "not  trade  unionism,  but  socialism."  Nothing 
could  illustrate  more  cogently  the  despotic  tyranny  o: 
labor  policy.  Members  of  trade  unions  who  join  those 
organizations  for  trade  benefits,  and  in  order  to  better 
their  industrial  position,  are  to  be  compelled  to  paj 
for  politicians  with  whom  they  may  hold  not  a  single 
principle  in  common.  It  is  not  a  question  of  voluntari 
contributions;  Mr.  Osborne  would  gladly  accept  sue! 
a  condition  in  his  own  union ;  but  when  it  comes  to  com- 
pulsion, and  when  the  fruits  of  the  compulsion  are  tc 
be  enjoyed  by  socialists  alone,  it  is  obvious  that  nol 
even  the  dark  ages  produced  a  more  outrageou. 
tyranny. 

Of  course  the  Labor  party  is  opposed  to  the  Osborn 
judgment.  It  will  deprive  it  of  its  main  source  o 
revenue.  And  so  in  the  coming  Parliament  a  deter- 
mined effort  is  to  be  made  to  secure  the  reversal  of  tha 
judgment.  If  the  Liberal  government  had  an  inde 
pendent  majority  that  effort  would  no  doubt  be  stoutl; 
resisted,  but  as  it  depends  upon  the  votes  of  the  Labo: 
party  it  may  be  willing  to  barter  even  its  own  prin 
ciples  for  a  few  more  months  of  office.  There  is,  how 
ever,  some  hope  in  the  fact  that  so  sturdy  a  Radical  a 
Harold  Cox  protests  in  advance  against  any  reversa 
of  the  judgment,  which  would  create,  he  declares 
political  tyranny  of  the  worst  kind."  The  socialisti 
Labor  party  is  keenly  aware  that  if  it  is  made  to  rely 
like  the  Nationalists  of  Ireland,  on  voluntary  contri 
butions,  its  days  are  numbered. 


'• 


The  Mayor  in  Gentler  Aspects, 
Mayor  McCarthy  is  really  most  engaging  when  h 
thrusts  his  official  duties  to  one  side  and  lends  himsel 
to  the  softer  offices  of  life.     The  mayor,  it  should 
understood,  is  not  letting  himself  be  overshadowed  h 
the   previous    administration,    even    in   the   domain 
literature  and  the  arts.     It  is  not  alone  in  politics  ths 
he  can  give  that  administration  cards  and  spades;  an    , 
while  he  has  not  yet  attempted  verse,  his  appreciatio     • 
of  those  who  write  it  is  a  promising  sign. 

Many  who  heard  the  mayor's  touching  address  froi 
his  private  box  at  the  opening  of  the  Columbia  Theati 
— the  one  in  which  his  conceptions  of  poesy  and  dr; 
matic  art  were  deftly  blended  with  his  appreciation  c 
union   labor   impulses   in  "mural    decoration — will    fe    j* 
regret  if  they  did  not  hear  his  later  deliverance  at  tt    | 
assembly  of  San  Francisco  women  where  the  memoi 
of  Julia  Ward  Howe  was  honored.     The  mayor 
there  by  invitation  to  make  a  personal  estimate  of  tl 
influence   for  national   unity   and   culture   which    Mr 
Howe's   life   had   revealed.     Accounts    of    this    aff; 
vary,  as  there  were  no  reporters  present,  and  some  i    ■ 
the  stories  told  of  it  are  undoubtedly  tinged  with  prejir 
dice.     We  reject  the  version  which  makes  his  hond 
say  that  the  late  venerable  author  "was  a  writer  whic 
for  fancy  expressions,  I  make  bold  to  put  up  again 
any  in  her  class,  bar  none."  but  there  can  be  no  dou'j 
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that  his  tribute  to  Mrs.  "Julia  Ward  Howard"  was  in 
every  way  worthy  and  affecting.  Indeed,  it  deserves 
to  be  published  under  a  union  label.  Mrs.  "Howard" 
had,  he  said,  "gone  to  join  the  angels,"  though  here 
again  a  malicious  commentator  inserts  the  surely 
apocryphal  quotation  "that  they  can  sing  and  recite 
pomes  no  better  than  her."  Further  on,  the  mayor 
expressed  the  devout  hope  that  Mrs.  "Howard"  was  in 
heaven,  wishing,  naturally,  to  show  without  particu- 
larizing the  kind  of  angels  he  had  meant.  Can  it  be 
true  that  he  added  the  opinion  that  "her  hymns  is 
known  there  already  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world"? 
This  may  well  be  doubted;  the  mayor  is  too  familiar 
with  the  literary  and  musical  clientele  of  the  late 
Mrs.  "Howard"  to  repeat  a  thing  so  well  understood  by 
■11.  At  the  close  his  honor  graciously  thanked  the 
ladies  for  their  kind  attention. 

But  the  obligation  was  surely  the  other  way,  for  no 
public  man  has  less  need  of  feeling  under  obligation 
for  a  hearing  than  the  mayor  of  San  Francisco,  who 
.may  feel  assured  that  no  future  occasion  of  sentiment 
in  San  Francisco  will  be  quite  the  same  without  him. 


The  Coming  Millennium. 

It  is  the  modest  ambition  of  Professor  Woodworth 
:  of  the  University  of  California  to  reorganize  the  human 
Irace.  His  plan  is  embraced  in  a  forthcoming  book, 
Han  advance  review  of  which  is  current;  and  while  but 
tow  details  are  yet  revealed,  it  is  broadly  stated  that 
lithe  professor  would  classify  the  human  family  into 
workers,  drones,  and  queens,  and,  apparently,  keep 
Teach  element  free  from  disturbing  exterior  ambitions. 
:  Thus  the  workers  will  go  on  working,  gaining  in 
-  efficiency ;  the  drones  will  go  on  droning,  and  thus 
eliminating  themselves;  and  the  queens  will  reign  with- 
put  fear  of  political  upheavals,  the  world  becoming  in 
the  end  a  veritable  beehive  where  there  is  honey  enough 
•  Tor  all. 

n,    While  this  plan  is  similar  to  the  one  which  nature 
"Trias    Wrought    upon  so   imperfectly,   Professor   Wood- 
IVorth  finds  nothing  in  the  present  order  of  humanity 
"  vhich  shows  a  really  scientific  use  of  material.    What 
Tve  need,  as  he  points  out,  is  a  working  caste  as  distin- 
guished from  the  working  class  we  now  have;  a  type 
'  if  human  beings  dedicated  to  work  in  the  way  that  race 
morses  are  dedicated  to  speed.     These  favored  people, 
Tt  is  held,  must  be  celibates,  especially  celibate  women, 
Trom  whom  the  author  expects  results  which  can  not 
lie  had  from  those  given  over  to  the  distractions  of 
Tnated  life.     For  the  married  woman  Professor  Wood- 
■"jvorth  finds  a  distinctly  lower  place  than  good-natured 
-  sage  now  accords  her.     He  even  expresses  doubts  of 
-*  er    productivity.     She    is    essentially    a    consumer,    a 
<1reature  of  waste  and  extravagance,  an  anachronism, 
liconomically  speaking,  in  this  workaday  age.     She  has 
-fer  uses,  of  course;   she  wards  off  the  peril  of  race 
Tuicide,  but  beyond  that  is  a  hindrance  to  progress  in 
Tie  arts  and  sciences.     When  compared  with  the  highly 
Organized  celibate  woman  devoted  to  making  more  and 
letter  utilities,  she  is  hardly  worth  a  serious  moment. 
line  knows  this  even  by  insect  analogy.     In  the  most 
(dvanced  forms  of  lower  animal  life,  the  bee  and  the 
lit,  the  real  producers  do  not  bring  back  their  kind. 
|/ith  them  the  celibate  is  the  accepted  figure  of  in- 
-:  1  ustry.     The  thinking,  the  contriving,  the  fabricating, 
[~i  re  done  by  the  bee  and  ant  bachelors  and  maids,  par- 
y.l  cularly  the  maids;  hence,  from  men  and  women  simi- 
i;i;l  rly  set  apart,  why  not  expect  corresponding  results? 
::     Of  course  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  a  form  of  racial 
rut  licide   would   follow   the   development    of    Professor 
i  'oodworth's   plan ;   for  the  more  celibates  the   fewer 
i  lildren.     But   we   are   overpopulating   now.     In   only 
10  years,  at  the  present  rate  of  human  increase,  hunger 
;;  id  ill  press  upon  the  common  means  of  subsistence.    The 
[teal  :ril  Malthus  foresaw  is  already  looming;  but  surely 
[1  ill  ire  is  a  way  to  meet  it.     Nothing  could  be  simpler. 
ltd  icrease   producers   and   decrease   reproducers !      It   is 
ill  S  :e  taking  two  from  three  and  leaving  one;  the  prac- 
,jit  :al  value  of  it  shows  in  its  face. 
,::fi1  Coupled  with  some  system  of  eugenics,  the  Wood- 
,, «  irth  system  might  not  only  create  a   super-efficient 
.  ,,itl  Jrking  class,   but   enable   married   folk   to   add  to   it 
.'.  )|i  rough   scientific  breeding  in   such   a   way   as   to  cut 
S|wn  the   progeny   of  drones   and   non-producers   and 
l:rease  the  numbers  of  the  fittest.     Humanity,  by  loss 
the  mass,  would  become  intellectually  select.     In  the 
lg  run   the   highbrows   would   have   a   majority   far 
eater  than  that  allotted  to  them  even  in  the  ant  and 
;  families;  and  it  may  easily  come  about  that  they 
Id  so  perfect  all  the  instrumentalities  of  social  life 





as  to  really  usher  in  the  millenium  which  the  race  has 
been  ceaselessly  groping  for.  By  the  old  way  of  living 
mankind  may  be  close  to  the  end  of  its  achievement. 
It  has  given  up  the  problem  of  perpetual  motion. 
There  is  still  that  vain  struggle  with  the  fourth  dimen- 
sion. The  sixth  sense  eludes  the  necessary  control. 
There  seems  to  be  no  way  to  communicate  with  Mars. 
No  virus  can  be  found  to  make  politicians  honest. 
Even  yet  one  can  not  eat  his  cake  and  have  it.  Is  it 
not  time,  therefore,  to  cease  striving  in  our  haphazard 
way  and  organize  society,  largely  on  a  celibate  basis, 
until  by  sheer  intellect  and  cultivated  genius  we  shall 
surmount  all  obstacles  and  find  in  Woodworthism  a 
panacea  for  all  crimes  and  ills? 


The  Americans  at  Oxford. 

We  gave  last  week  an  English  version  of  the  so- 
called  failure  of  the  Rhodes  scholarship  idea.  There 
are,  it  appears,  Americans  who  share  in  this  opinion. 
The  New  York  Times  quotes  an  American  student 
studying  at  Oxford  at  his  own  expense,  sufficiently 
angloized  "to  speak  with  a  pronounced  English  accent." 
This  young  man  is  quoted  by  the  Times  as  saying: 

"It  is  felt  over  there  that  the  Rhodes  idea  has  failed.  It 
was  hoped  to  bring  from  America  and  from  the  British  colo- 
nies young  men  who  would  get  to  know  the  English,  so  that 
in  each  country  there  would  be  a  growing  colony  of  men  so 
educated  as  a  basis  of  sympathy  between  the  two  countries. 
Now,  if  it  was  Cecil  Rhodes's  idea  to  have  American  gentle- 
men go  to  Oxford  for  three  years  to  play  with  and  get  to 
know  English  gentlemen  the  idea  has  failed. 

"Just  how  it  has  failed  it  is  frightfully  hard  to  explain. 
The  Rhodes  men  go  over  with  the  wrong  attitude  to  begin 
with.  They  don't  understand  the  purpose  of  the  Rhodes  plan ; 
they  aren't  sympathetic  and  they  haven't  any  notion  of  lend- 
ing themselves  to  any  plans  for  cosmopolitanism.  They  go 
over  in  a  body  with  a  chip  on  their  shoulder.  They  find 
things  far  different  from  the  colleges  they  have  just  left  in 
America,  and  that  seems  to  offend  them,  so  that  all  flock 
together  instead  of  mixing,  as  it  was  hoped  they  would. 

"Now,  if  a  Rhodes  scholar  meets  an  English  undergraduate 
at  tea,  and  when  they  meet  on  the  street  a  half-hour  later 
the  Englishman  passes  him  with  a  curt  nod,  the  American  is 
huffy  for  a  month  about  it,  not  for  a  minute  realizing  that  no 
offense  was  intended  and  that  Oxford  men  never  hail  each 
other  unless  they  have  something  they  want  to  talk  about. 

"The  Rhodes  men  miss  the  'Rah  !  Rah  I  Hello,  old  man' 
business  that  they  left  at  home.  Another  thing  is  with  the 
dons.  The  American  fellows  are  used  to  being  made  to  work 
at  certain  periods  and  report  at  certain  times,  and  they  totally 
misconstrue  the  colossal  indifference  of  the  dons. 

"The  real  trouble  is  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  Rhodes 
scholarships  bring  over  every  year  a  lot  of  grinds,  unsociable 
and  unsympathetic,  and  that  isn't  what  Oxford  wants,  and  it 
makes  the  Rhodes  Foundation  miss  its  mark.  The  fellows 
return  with  much  accumulated  erudition,  but  they  could  have 
found  that  as  well,  if  not  better,  at  some  American  university, 
and  had  a  better  time  doing  it." 

It  appears  to  be  a  common  opinion  of  Oxford  that 
the  method  of  selection  of  the  Rhodes  scholars  in 
America  is  mistaken,  in  that  it  sends  "chronic  grinds" 
rather  than  men  of  more  social  spirit.  The  opinion 
there  is  that  instead  of  selecting  through  academic  com- 
petition, the  Rhodes  scholars  should  be  selected  arbi- 
trarily by  competent  college  authorities,  the  idea  being 
to  get  not  merely  men  of  academic  ambition,  but  men  of 
all-round  qualification. 

Perhaps  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  Rhodes  idea  rests  not  upon  collegiate 
opinion,  but  upon  final  results.  If  the  Rhodes  scholar- 
ship men  shall  turn  out  to  be  capable  factors  in  society 
— if  they  shall  in  any  sense  promote  the  international 
spirit — then  the  plan  will  stand  justified  by  its  fruits. 
It  is  too  soon  now  to  render  judgment  one  way  or  the 
other.  , 

Editorial  Notes. 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  there  should  have  been  ob- 
jection when  Professor  E.  H.  Woodruff,  of  Cornell 
University,  in  an  address  at  Ithaca  last  week,  referred 
to  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  an  "unmitigated  liar."  This 
is  Mr.  Roosevelt's  own  method;  he  resorts  to  it 
whenever  his  feelings  are  ruffled.  Whoever  opposes 
him  in  anything  is  not  only  a  "liar,"  but  likely  as  not 
in  addition  a  "jackass"  and  a  "crook."  Now  it  is  a 
positive  demonstration  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  does  not 
always  speak  the  truth.  He  did  not  speak  the  truth 
when  he  said  that  he  had  never  been  an  applicant  for 
public  office.  Again  he  did  not  speak  the  truth  when 
he  said  that  he  did  not  instruct  the  American  minister 
at  Rome  to  ask  the  Pope  to  appoint  Archbishop  Ireland 
a  cardinal.  Again,  and  again,  and  again,  as  the  record 
shows,  he  has  prevaricated — in  other  words,  lied.  Pub- 
lic and  private  records  prove  it :  men  of  undoubted 
character  will  testify  to  it.  Even  his  apologists  and 
champions  admit  it.     Then,  since  Mr.  Roosevelt  does 


lie,  why  not  call  him  a  liar?  Why  should  he  or  any 
friend  of  his  object  when  the  weapons  which  he  uses 
so  handily  are  turned  against  him?  He  professes  to 
be  a  champion  of  the  square  deal.  Is  it  a  square 
deal  to  berate  every  man  who  crosses  his  path 
with  foul  and  vulgar  epithets  and  at  the  same  time- 
claim  immunity  against  like  assault?  Speaking  for 
itself,  the  Argonaut  entirely  approves  of  Professor 
Woodruff's  method.  It  is  indeed  a  bit  coarse  and 
brutal,  but  coarseness  and  brutality  are  not  more  unbe- 
coming in  a  college  professor  than  in  a  President  and 
ex-President  of  the  United   States. 


The  movement  started  by  Mrs.  John  B.  Underwood 
of  Chicago  in  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  for 
the  "teaching  of  children  that  the  human  form  un- 
adorned is  pure  and  not  something  to  be  ashamed  of" 
would  seem  to  be  hardly  necessary  in  view  of  the 
strides  being  made  in  this  sort  of  study  under  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  newest  feminine  fashions. 
The  peek-a-boo  waist,  the  open-work  stocking,  and  the 
hobble  skirt  are,  we  think,  giving  to  this  inquiry  about 
as  much  promotion  as  the  immediate  generation  can 
stand  without  reverting  to  those  ideals  which  prevailed 
in  the  fig-leaf  era.  The  newer  fashions  have  pretty 
well  broken  down  any  mysteries  or  doubts  about  the 
human  form  which  may  have  lingered  in  old-fashioned 
minds.  And  from  the  attention  which  feminine  ex- 
ponents of  up-to-date  models  get  from  street  loungers, 
we  gather  that  popular  education  is  making  rapid  if 
not  satisfactory  progress.  If  the  Argonaut  is  not  in 
entire  sympathy  with  the  reactionary  movement  in- 
spired by  the  W.  C.  T.  U,  it  nevertheless  is  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  no  great  need  for  promoting  exhi- 
bitions of  the  human  form  divine  either  in  art  or  out 
of  it  

A  truly  worthy  man  was  William  F.  Pierce,  of  San 
Francisco,  who  has  just  been  laid  in  his  grave.  His 
walk  in  life  was  quiet,  yet  in  a  way  distinguished,  for 
he  was  associated  closely  and  effectively  with  all  that 
was  best  in  the  civilization  of  California.  He  was  a 
good  man  who  never  thought  it  necessary  to  make  a 
clamor  about  his  virtues  or  a  trade  of  their  exploitation. 
He  was  a  cultivated  man,  but  one  who  never  seemed  to 
regard  personal  accomplishments  as  a  title  to  any  kind 
of  preferment  or  privilege.  He  was  a  man  of  an  emi- 
nently social  nature  without  mixing  with  or  much  re- 
specting the  social  game.  He  was  possessed  of  very 
considerable  wealth,  but  never  paraded  it  or  thought  of 
it  as  in  any  sense  marking  him  off  from  affiliation  or 
sympathy  with  his  fellow-men.  Mr.  Pierce  was  atten- 
tive to  all  the  duties  of  citizenship  without  ever  seeking 
or  desiring  public  dignities.  And  when  distinctions 
came  to  him,  as  they  did  come  to  him  in  notable  meas- 
ure through  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  in  other  ways, 
they  contributed  nothing  to  his  self-esteem.  He  was 
what  grace  of  mind  and  grace  of  heart  had  made 
him  at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions.  The  passing 
out  of  such  a  citizen,  of  such  a  man,  of  such  a  neigh- 
bor, leaves  a  void  in  the  life  of  the  generation  in 
which  he  was  an  ornament  and  an  inspiration. 


The  California  campaign  for  the  governorship  takes 
on  new  motives  of  chagrin  and  disgust  as  it  draws  to 
its  close.  It  has  degenerated  into  a  trivial  contest  of 
personal  vituperation  between  the  candidates.  John- 
son berates  Bell  for  not  laying  on  harder  in  denuncia- 
tion of  William  F.  Herrin;  Bell  berates  Johnson  for 
having  accepted  a  fee  for  saving  J.  Dalzell  Brown  from 
the  penalty  of  his  crimes.  Neither  has  anything  to  say 
about  the  vital  interests  of  California,  neither  appar- 
ently knows  or  cares  anything  about  the  important 
issues  involved  in  State  administration.  Observing 
the  furious  and  unworthy  aspects  of  this  campaign,  the 
conservative  voter  continues  in  a  quandary — whether 
to  vote  for  a  violent  and  destructive  demagogue  who 
has  repudiated  his  party,  including  its  high-minded  and 
honorable  head,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or 
for  a  man  so  enamored  of  the  political  game  as  to 
make  it  a  profession  without  apparently  any  adequate 
conception  of  the  great  forces  for  good  or  evil  involved 
in  it.    The  choice  truly  is  a  hard  one. 


Monaco,     with     the     population     of     an     American 
country  village,  has  got  an  organic  law.     Hitherto  it 
had  been  run  by  a  benevolent  despot.   Prince  Albert, 
who  collected  Monaco's  part  of  the  gaming-house  ri 
nues  and  devoted  them   to   public   and   royal   use, 
without   intelligence   and   probity,   but   equally 
the  popular  consent  or  participation.     Of  late 
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rising  was  mooted,  for  the  purpose  of  deposing  the 
ruler  and  substituting  the  heir  apparent,  Prince  Louis, 
who  adhered  to  the  constitutional  party.  But  there 
was  no  occasion  for  violence.  Prince  Albert,  seeing 
that  his  subjects  were  in  earnest,  gave  in.  and  now  the 
finances  and  government  of  Monaco  will  be  vested  in 
representative  hands.  The  prince  will  reign,  but  not 
rule.  

Mr.  Roosevelt  goes  to  Indiana  to  help  the  campaign 
of  his  friend  Beveridge  for  reelection  to  the  national 
Senate.  Beveridge  is  one  of  the  original  insurgents, 
and  he  is  conspicuously  a  tariff  reformer.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt applauds  him  in  unmeasured  terms,  declaring  that 
where  he  stands  very  soon  the  whole  country  will 
stand.  Then  the  versatile  Mr.  Roosevelt  goes  straight- 
way to  Massachusetts  to  help  the  campaign  of  his 
friend  Lodge  for  reelection.  Lodge  is  the  political 
antithesis  of  Beveridge.  He  is  the  stift'est  of  stand- 
patters: he  is  second  only  to  Aldrich  in  conservative 
and  reactionary  steadfastness.  He  is.  in  truth,  little 
more  in  the  Senate  than  the  representative  of  the  Xew 
England  manufacturing  interests.  Again  the  President 
gives  assurance  that  Mr.  Lodge  is  a  true  American,  a 
friend  of  all  good  things,  worthy  of  every  honor.  The 
inconsistency  of  these  two  espousals  is  rank,  and  it  can 
only  be  explained  by  one  theory.  This  theory  is  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  regards  as  virtuous  and  worthy  any  and 
every  man  of  any  and  every  political  faith  or  practice 
who  has  "stood  by  me."  This  is  the  secret.  Whoever 
"stood  by  me"  may  have  Mr.  Roosevelt's  support. 
When  the  rub  comes  he  cares  little  for  principle,  noth- 
ing for  consistency.  This  curious  mental  quality — un- 
less it  may  be  better  called  a  moral  defect — was  illus- 
trated at  Saratoga,  where  for  the  sake  of  "beating  'em 
to  a  frazzle" — for  a  mere  personal  triumph — Mr. 
Roosevelt  allowed  his  critics  and  opponents  to  write 
the  platform.  In  other  words,  he  traded  off  his  prin- 
ciples for  votes  in  support  of  a  cause  which  he  had 
made  personal  to  himself.  And  this  is  the  man  whom 
the  country  is  asked  by  an  element  which  esteems  itself 
a  good  deal  better  than  other  elements  to  accept  as  a 
moral  guide  and  prophet ! 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


It  could  be  wished  that  the  hunt  for  the  Los  Angeles 
dynamiters  might  be  less  noisy  and  less  inspired  by  the 
wish  to  smirch  somebody.  The  latest  report,  to  the 
effect  that  a  group  of  persons  "'suspected'"  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  crime  are  to  be  indicted,  is  not  edifying. 
We  have  had  in  recent  times  far  tpo  much  indicting 
upon  the  basis  of  suspicion  and  presumption.  The 
indictment  of  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  mere  "sus- 
pects" in  connection  with  the  Los  Angeles  incident 
will  not  accomplish  anything,  but  will  tend  rather  to 
confuse  the  main  search.  It  will  not  in  any  degree 
mitigate  the  desire  of  the  country  to  run  down  the 
really  guilty  parties.  What  is  wanted  in  this  case  is 
the  apprehension  of  those  who  did  or  counseled  this  in- 
famous business  with  the  production  of  absolute  proofs 
of  guilt.  All  else  is  child's  play  or  something  less 
important.  

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  inspectors  of  the 
census  have  found  the  returns  from  San  Francisco  cor- 
rect and  regular.  While  some  other  coast  cities,  it 
appears,  thought  it  necessary  to  "work  up"  the  figures. 
San  Francisco  was  content  to  let  the  officers  pursue 
regular  methods  of  inquiry  without  anxiety  about 
the  result.  At  the  same  time  it  is  proper  to  add 
that  the  final  return,  whatever  it  may  be.  can  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  do  justice  to  San  Francisco 
because  of  the  large  elements  of  population  really 
attached  here  but  technically  resident  elsewhere.  An 
adequate  enumeration  of  the  population  of  San  Fran- 
cisco should  include  those  communities  which  in 
a  social  and  commercial  sense  are  part  and  parcel 
of  the  city.  The  transbay  communities,  the  peninsula 
district,  the  Marin  county  suburban  district — all  are  as 
much  part  of  San  Francisco  as  if  they  were  included 
within  the  municipal  lines.  San  Francisco,  therefore, 
as  a  metropolitan  district  contains  a  population  almost 
double  that  of  San  Francisco  as  a  strictly  defined  mu- 
nicipal district.  However,  it  matters  nothing  at  all 
practically.  San  Francisco  is  content  to  let  the  figures 
of  population  be  what  they  may.  so  long  as  she  con- 
inues  in  all  practical  respects  to  more  than  double  the 
size  and  importance  of  any  other  Pacific  Coast  com- 
munity. 

^i»i 

Uncle     Sam's     printing-office    in     Washington     uses 
wenty-four  tons  of  printing  ink  yearly. 


By  Henry  C.  Shelley. 


After  an  absence  in  Europe  of  nearly  a  generation,  Timothy 
Cole  has  returned  to  his  native  land  to  continue  his  life-work 
on  American  soil.  During  his  sojourn  across  the  seas  he  has 
engraved  on  wood  for  the  pages  of  the  Century  Magazine 
nearly  three  hundred  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  European 
galleries,  and  thus  has  placed  to  his  credit  a  distinction  en- 
joyed by  no  other  master  of  the  graver  in  our  generation. 
Those  who  possess  a  full  set  of  Mr.  Cole's  works,  whether 
in  the  files  of  the  Century  or  as  separate  pulls,  are  to  be  greatly 
envied,  for,  apart  from  the  actual  originals  in  their  colors,  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Mr.  Cole's  faithful  interpreta- 
tions give  a  more  truthful  representation  of  the  great  pictures 
of  the  world  than  is  possible  by  any  other  process.  Half-tone 
work  is  now  so  common,  and  holds  the  field  so  exclusively, 
that  the  present  generation  is  unaware  of  the  artistic  loss  the 
world  has  suffered  by  the  invention  of  photography.  In  many 
respects,  of  course,  the  camera  has  been  a  real  boon  to  civili- 
zation, and  its  value  for  scientific  records  is  beyond  dispute 
but  the  fact  that  it  has  all  but  killed  the  art  of  engraving 
on  wood  seriously  discounts  all  photography's  advantages 
What  we  have  lost  is  pertinently  illustrated  by  the  work  of 
Mr.  Cole,  who  has  clung  so  faithful  to  the  old  medium  and 
is  its  ablest  living  exponent  Year  by  year  he  has  triumph 
antly  shown  how,  in  competent  hands,  the  graver  and  the 
boxwood  surface  are  fully  equal  to  the  severest  task  which 
can  be  imposed  upon  an  artist  who  would  translate  into  mono 
tone  the  most  subtle  effects  of  color.  His  Corot  pictures  are 
an  example  ;  in  their  silvery  effects  they  give  the  very  atmos- 
phere of  those  poetic  originals.  And  even  when  he  takes  a 
photographic  portrait,  such  as  that  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  he 
produces  a  result  which  transforms  the  original  into  a  work 
of  art.  And  now  Mr.  Cole  is  home  again,  but  not  to  rest. 
He  will,  it  is  stated,  devote  himself  to  the  masterpieces  in 
American  galleries.  This  is  good  news,  but  better  still 
would  it  be  if  Mr.  Cole  were  to  give  the  old  masters  a  rest 
and  apply  his  rare  interpretative  gifts  to  the  works  of  Ameri- 
can painters.  There  is  a  real  need  to  familiarize  the  people 
of  the  United  States  with  the  best  achievements  of  American 
art.  

All  who  take  the  Hall  of  Fame  seriously  will  be  relieved 
that  the  name  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  has  at  last  invaded  the 
sacred  portals  of  that  building.  It  has  been  a  tough  fight,  the 
necessity  for  which  has  probably  amazed  Europeans  more  than 
Americans.  As  people  on  the  further  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
have  been  rather  hazy  about  Hall  of  Fame  conditions,  re- 
garding that  temple  as.  in  the  main.  America's  substitute  for 
Westminster  Abbey,  it  has  naturally  been  a  scandal  in  their 
eyes  that  an  author  of  Poe's  reputation  should  have  had  to 
wait  so  long  for  recognition,  and  been  preceded  by  so  many 
Jester  lights.  This  has  always  been  a  strong  card  with  the 
Poe-ites.  for  there  are  still  sufficient  Americans  who  harbor 
that  deference  to  European  opinion  which  was  so  amazing  to 
Thackeray.  And  now  the  battle  is  won,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  Poe's  supporters  will  find  to  do  unless  they  resolve 
to  read  his  works.  If  Poe  is  conscious  of  the  verdict  he 
must  be  a  little  chagrined  that  he  had  five  fewer  votes  than 
Harriet  Eeecher  Stowe.  but  on  the  other  hand  he  may  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  he  has  been  elected  in  the  company  of 
Roger  Williams,  that  virile  and  lively  founder  of  Rhode  Island 
who  was  such  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  of  the  austere  Xew  Eng- 
enders.  

Bournemouth  by  the  sea,  a  fashionable  English  watering- 
place  which  is  notable  for  its  sandy  shores,  its  pines,  and  its 
winter  sunshine,  is  coming  under  the  dominance  of  American 
ideas.  A  member  of  the  town  council  has  been  arguing  that 
the  ratepayers  of  a  town  of  such  size  and  importance  ought 
not  to  expect  the  mayor,  in  addition  to  giving  his  time  to  the 
service  of  the  town,  to  place  his  banking  account  on  the  altar 
of  such  service.  By  paying  a  salary  to  the  mayor  the  council 
would  be  widening  the  field  of  choice,  instead  of  as  at  present 
selecting  those  who  were  willing  and  able  to  accept  the  office 
through  the  power  of  the  purse.  In  a  council  of  thirty-four, 
there  were  ten  of  this  innovator's  way  of  thinking,  but  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  was  voiced  indignantly  by  councilors 
who  declared  it  would  be  "pauperizing  and  degrading  and 
almost  an  insult"  to  offer  a  salary  to  a  mayor  of  an  important 
town  like  Bournemouth.  Even  if  they  gave  a  salary,  a  mayor 
would  be  considered  a  shabby  man  who  did  not  supplement 
the  amount  by  an  equal  contribution  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
"How  strange  it  seems,  and  new." 


Xo  finer  compliment  was  ever  paid  to  American  scholar- 
ship than  the  invitation  of  the  editors  of  the  "Cambridge  His- 
tory of  English  Literature"  to  Professor  Albert  S.  Cook  of 
Yale  to  write  for  that  work  the  chapter  on  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Bible.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that 
that  was  a  subject  on  which  the  insular  British  mind  would 
hardly  defer  to  the  opinions  of  a  transatlantic  scholar,  but 
the  invitation  was  given  and  accepted  and  the  task  discharged 
with  rare  ability.  That  incident  will  make  many  curious  as 
to  what  extent  America  is  to  be  represented  at  the  celebra- 
tion, next  year,  of  the  tercentenary  of  the  publication  of  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible,  It  is  an  event  in  which 
Americans  are  as  keenly  interested  as  Englishmen,  for.  as  Dr. 
Cook  wrote,  "the  English  Bible  is  the  chief  bond  which  holds 
united,  in  a  common  loyalty  and  a  common  endeavor,  the 
various  branches  of  the  English  race."  Besides,  was  not  Lin- 
coln, the  supreme  embodiment  of  the  American  spirit,  largely 
a  man  of  the  Bible?  It  is  well  known  that  he  built  up  his 
entire  reading  upon  his  early  study  of  the  Bible,  and  that 
he  mastered  its  simple  diction  is  in  nothing  better  illustrated 
than  in  his  incomparable  oration  at  Gettysburg.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  proof  of  the  hold  of  the  Authorized  Version 


on  the  English-speaking  race  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  the 
demand  for  it  has  doubled  in  the  twenty-five  years  which  haver 
elapsed  since  the  Revised  Version  was  published,  and  that  it  is* 
printed  to  the  number  of  three  million  copies  a  year.     This, 
no  doubt,  is  partly  due  to  the   fact   that   the  Authorized   Yer-; 
sion  was  produced  at  an  age  when  the   English   language  had 
reached    a   condition    of   vigorous    adolescence,    and    when    the 
superlative  prose  of   Shakespeare.   Bacon,  Johnson,  and   Spen- 
ser was  being  written.     As  American  scholars  bore  so  honor- 
able a  part  in  the  making  of  the  Revised  Version  their  claim 
to  share  in  the  three  hundredth  birthday  of  its  predecessor  is  | 
beyond  question.  , 

Travelers  who  know  Berlin  will  hardly  have  been  sur- 
prised at  the  savage  assaults  of  the  city  police  on  those 
American  and  English  newspaper  correspondents  who  were 
present  at  the  recent  riots  in  the  service  of  their  journals. 
It  is  rarely  that  the  hated  Prussian  constable  has  so  specious 
an  excuse  for  hacking  at  somebody  with  his  ever-ready  sabre, 
for  as  a  rule  he  is  too  slow  of  foot  to  overtake  any  citizen 
actually  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  law.  As  recorders  of 
news,  the  journalists  naturally  stood  their  ground,  and  so 
became  easy  marks  for  police  cowardice  and  brutality.  The 
incident  will  not  have  happened  in  vain  should  it  warn 
tourists  to  avoid  Berlin  as  a  plague  spot.  There  is  no  capital 
in  Europe  where  individual  liberty  counts  for  so  little,  where 
the  ways  of  the  visitor  are  hedged  about  by  so  many  absurd 
restrictions,  and  where  the  supposed  guardians  of  the  public 
peace  are  so  overbearing  and  insulting  in  their  manner. 
Even  the  storekeepers  of  Berlin  are  tainted  with  the  auto- 
cratic spirit,  and  the  clerks,  instead  of  expressing  gratitude 
for  custom,  are  as  likely  as  not  to  ask  with  a  sneer.  "Is  that 
all  you're  going  to  buy?"  The  German  in  authority  is  no- 
where a  more  intolerable  despot  than  in  Berlin,  and  that  fact 
can  not  be  too  widely  advertised.  Conditions  have  improved 
but  little,  if  at  all,  since  George  Ticknor,  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  was  obliged,  when  staying  late  in  booksellers'  shop£ 
to  obtain  permission  from  the  police  to  remain  or  to 
home !  


As  regrettable  as  the  premature  death  of  O.  Henry  is  the 
untimely  demise  of  William  Vaughn  Moody,  the  playwright 
whose  "The  Great  Divide"  was  so  distinct  an  addition  to  tff 
native  drama  of  America.  Perhaps  it  was  hardly  wise  on  the 
part  of  Henry  Miller  to  put  Mr.  Moody's  genius  to  the  tfl 
of  European  opinion  by  taking  that  play  to  London,  for 
theme  i^  so  peculiarly  American  that  it  could  hardly  fail  ' 
puzzle  the  English  playgoer.  For  the  matter  of  that,  ho* 
ever,  its  essential  meaning  was  missed  by  many  of  the  "dn 
matic  critics"  of  the  author's  native  land,  some  of  who 
gathered  the  impression  that  Mr.  Moody's  masterly  stud)  1 
of  clashing  temperament  had  more  to  do  with  a  mountain^' 
range  than  with  men.  Because  of  its  capture  of  the 
trammeled  spirit  of  the  West,  and  its  vivid  exposition  of  tflfll 
conflict  of  that  spirit  with  the  conventions  of  the  East,  "ThdJ 
Great  Divide"  will  always  remain  a  classic  of  the  Americ 
stage.  But  "The  Faith  Healer,"  with  its  valiant  attempt 
give  dramatic  form  to  the  nebulous  nothings  of  Christi 
Science,  is  already  forgotten,  and  it  is  a  sad  travesty  on 
Moody's  faith  that  his  life  has  ended  in  his  forty-first  ye 
He  was  a  man  of  singular  charm,  high  ideals,  and  wid 
knowledge,  and  possessed  poetic  gifts  which  make  his  de 
a  serious  loss  to  American  letters. 


The  Brennan  gyroscopic  railroad  will  be  given 
experimental  trial,  several  cars  and  other  equipme 
having  been  recently  ordered  by  a  Seattle  compan 
which  designs  to  operate  such  a  line  from  FairbanM" 
to  Matiniska,  Alaska.  This  line  will  be  about  10 
miles,  and  to  construct  such  a  line  with  the  doubl<| 
track  and  roadbed  required  would  cost  about  $20,00M 
per  mile,  while  that  required  for  the  monorail  will  txfl 
about  $3000.  Besides  this,  the  latter  can  be  laid  witil 
much  more  expedition  and  the  road  will  be  ready  fol 
operation  in  less  than  half  the  time  required  for  thd 
construction  of  the  other. 


The   finest   scenic  highway  in   western   America 
automobilists,  drivers,  equestrians,  and  all  other  clas 
of  tourists  who  scorn  the  railway's  rattle,  haste, 
smoke  is  now  under  construction  by  the  British  Colu 
bia  government.     By  this  time  next  year  it  will  be  con 
pleted.  at  a  cost  of — for  new  links  of  connecting  roa 
new  bridges,  and  extensive  repairs  to  established  tr 
roads— approximately   $1,000,000   or   $1,250,000. 
new  road  system  is  to  continue  for  1200  miles  with  | 
single  unavoidable  interruption,   where   ferry  is  ta 
across  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  from  Campbell  River, 
up  Vancouver  Island,  to  Crow's  Xest  Pass,  at  the  ! 
mit  of  the  Rockies. 


The  use  of  the  automobile  in  scattering  violent  m< 
was  successfully  demonstrated  in  Atlanta.  Georgia, 
cently,  after  the  police  on  foot  had  failed  to  disj 
the  crowd  or  to  stop  the  fighting.     Several  motor- 
were  secured,  and  with  these  the  mob  was  repeat* 
charged  until  it  fled  in  terror.     This  is  a  hint  which 
authorities  in  all  large  cities  may  well  note  for  ful 
use.     The  destructive  power  of  a  large  and  irresj 
sible  machine  manned  by  the   police  is  recognized 
even  the  most  ignorant  and  lawless,  and  it  may  furm 
the  means  of  accomplishing  what  officers  on  foot  woflD 
fail  at. 

^mm 

One  of  the  oddest  domiciles  on  earth  is  that  ere 
at  Yokohama  by  Dr.  Van  der  Heyden.  the  noted 
teriologist    of  Japan.     This   is   a  dustproof.   airprop 
microbeproof   building   of   glass,    which    stands    in 
open,  unshaded  grounds  of  the  hospital  of  Yokoha 
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A  VERY  FRENCH  PLAY. 


New  York  Does  Not  Find  "The  Scandal"  Diverting. 


The  audience  that  assembled  at  the  Garrick  Theatre 
to  see  "The  Scandal,"  by  Henri  Bataille,  was  neither 
pleased  nor  displeased.  It  was  simply  bored,  and  if  it 
contained  any  impecunious  ones  to  whom  the  theatre 
is  an  event  they  probably  wished  that  they  had  gone 
somewhere  else  and  so  made  a  better  investment.  For 
"The  Scandal"  makes  no  appeal  to  an  American  au- 
dience that  looks  a  little  perplexedly  at  situations  with 
which  it  has  no  familiarity  and  that  are  outside  its 
experience.  The  play  contains  none  of  those  broad 
generalizations  of  human  nature  that  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  in  wholesome  drama.  It  suggests  no  unsus- 
pected possibilities  in  ourselves,  either  good  or  evil,  and 
there  was  probably  no  one  in  the  audience,  man  or 
woman,  of  American  or  English  birth,  who  could 
imagine  himself  or  herself  acting  in  real  life  as  did 
any  of  the  characters  upon  the  stage.  They  may  do 
this  kind  of  thing  in  France,  but  not  here.  When  we 
were  invited  to  admire  some  act  of  a  supposedly 
sublime  magnanimity  we  felt  like  yawning  and  saying. 
What  of  it?  And  when  we  watched  the  vicious  antics 
of  an  erring  wife  we  were  equally  inclined  to  quote  the 
immortal  Betsy  Prig  and  to  express  the  opinion  that 
"there  aint  no  such  person."  And  yet  "The  Scandal" 
has  run  for  a  year  in  Paris,  and  it  is  written  by  a 
dramatist  of  renown.  That  is  all  true  enough,  and 
doubtless  the  recollection  of  it  caused  more  than  one 
spectator  to  reflect  upon  French  peculiarities  and  tastes. 
or  to  wonder  how  far  the  translator  has  allowed  _the 
effervescence  to  escape  him. 

The  play  has  only  three  characters  that  command 
attention,  a  man.  a  woman,  and  another  man.  It  is 
an  ordinary  conventional  domestic  life  to  which  we 
are  introduced.  II.  Feriaul  is  a  provincial  Frenchman, 
wealthv,  clean  living,  and  meritorious  enough  as  men 
go.  His  wife  seems  to  be  just  such  a  woman  as  her 
husband  is  a  man.  They  have  two  nice  children,  and 
fhere  is  no  reason  why  a  humdrum  kind  of  bliss  should 
not  be  theirs.  There  are  no  surface  indications  of  the 
erotic  volcano  that  is  about  to  carry  madame  off  her 
feet. 

But  it  comes  just  the  same.  She  visits  a  watering- 
place  and  there  she  meets  her  fate  in  the  person  of 
a  darkly  beautiful  Spaniard,  in  fact  just  the  sort  of 
Don  Desperando  who  used  to  be  described  for  the 
benefit  of  love-lorn  nursemaids  in  certain  weekly 
periodicals  of  the  family  type.  Xo  doubt  Artanezzo 
is  a  very  fascinating  person,  but  he  ought  to  have  a 
colored  sash  and  sail  the  seas  as  a  pirate  on  the  Spanish 
main.  That  is  where  he  belongs.  Of  course  the 
moment  madame  looks  into  his  black  and  piercing  eyes 
her  fate  is  sealed.  Husband  and  children  are  forgot- 
ten, and  she  is  his  and  his  alone  in  the  old-fashioned 
and  highly  approved  way. 

Now  Don  Artanezzo  is  a  pirate  all  right,  but  of  the 
modem  and  improved  type.  Instead  of  scuttling  ships 
he  forges  checks,  which  is  really  less  laborious  and 
more  profitable  until  you  are  caught.  Madame's  in- 
fatuation for  her  lover  is  so  great  that  she  aids  and 
abets  him  in  his  villainies,  and  of  course  does  all  those 
other  reprehensible  things  that  vulgar  dramatists  por- 
tray and  polite  ones  indicate.  Then  comes  one  of 
those  revulsions  upon  which  the  play  may  be  said  to 
hinge.  First  madame  loved  her  husband,  then  she 
loved  the  Spaniard,  and  now  she  suddenly  finds  that 
her  husband  still  has  charms,  and  so  she  throws  the 
Spaniard  overboard,  metaphorically  speaking,  and  re- 
turns to  "home  and  duty."  She  can  not  be  said  to 
repent,  but  the  spasm  for  the  moment  has  passed. 

But  madame  has  not  finished  as  yet.  She  is  only 
just  getting  into  her  stride,  so  to  speak.  You  have 
[only  to  listen  closely  enough  and  you  can  hear  her 
changing  her  mind  in  each  act.  She  is  immeasurably 
disgusted  when  the  pirate  calls  upon  her  after  the 
breach,  but  no  sooner  does  she  find  that  he  has  come 
only  to  return  her  compromising  letters  than  she  looks 
once  more  into  those  dark  and  unfathomable  eyes  and 
straightway  succumbs  again.  The  attack  is  not  quite 
so  bad  this  time,  but  there  is  no  knowing  what  might 
have  happened  if  he  had  gone  on  looking  at  her.  For- 
tunatelv  he  removes  his  shining  eyes  in  good  time,  but 
she  feels  so  kindly  that  when  she  is  invited  to  give 
evidence  against  him  in  a  criminal  prosecution  she 
seriously  debates  with  herself  as  to  what  her  evidence 
shall  be.  Perjury  is  a  mere  trifle  anyway  for  a  woman, 
and  how  can  she  bring  herself  to  convict  a  man  with 
eyes  like  that  and  whose  manners  are  so  ingratiating? 
But  now  the  husband  takes  a  hand  in  the  game. 
Husbands  usually  do  if  they  get  time  enough.  A 
kindly  friend  has  "put  him  wise."  and  he  devises  a 
revenge  so  delightfully  Gallic  that  we  forget  to  be 
thrilled.  In  the  novel  the  injured  husband  usually 
waits  until  the  wife  has  retired  to  her  "dressing-room." 
and  then  after  knocking  discreetly  on  the  door  he  be- 
gins his  interrogations  or  voices  his  suspicions.  But 
not  so  in  "The  Scandal."  M.  Feriaul  summons  a 
family  meeting,  which  is  quite  an  institution  in  France. 
Relatives,  children,  servants,  they  are  all  there,  for 
n  their  united  presence  the  accusation  is  to  be  made 
ind  the  guilty  wife  driven  into  outer  darkness.  Was 
:here  ever  anything  so  delightfully  ridiculous?  Then 
Monsieur  ie  Slari  sends  for  his  spouse,  and  somehow 
.ve  wish  that  the  earth  would  open  and  swallow  the 
whole  amazing  crowd.  Madame  enters,  and  we  hold 
3ur   breath.     We  know   that   her   conscience   must  be 


troubling  her,  because  we  quite  incorrectly  believe  that 
our  consciences  would  trouble  us  in  like  circumstances. 
Sure  enough  she  looks  perturbed,  even  terrified.  We 
can  all  see  it  for  ourselves,  even  from  the  cheap  seats 
at  the  back  of  the  theatre.  And  of  course  the  hus- 
band sees  it.  There  is  a  moment  of  hesitation  and 
then  his  noble  countenance  is  o'erspread  with  pity. 
How  can  he  do  such  a  thing  to  the  woman  he  still 
loves?  Perish  the  thought,  and  so  he  announces  that 
the  family  meeting  has  been  called  to  emphasize  the 
disgrace  of  his  son,  who  has  been  by  no  means  a  good 
boy  in  school.  Tableau !  But  it  seems  distinctly 
rough  on  the  boy. 

And  so  we  have  all  witnessed  a  divine  act  of  mag- 
nanimity. Think  of  it.  An  erring  wife  has  been  for- 
given, and  the  canons  of  precedent  have  been  set  at 
defiance.  By  all  the  rules  that  are  supposed  to  govern 
such  cases,  but  that  do  not,  madame  ought  to  have  been 
driven  into  the  arms  of  her  guilty  lover,  and  we  ought 
to  have  seen  her  die  deserted  in  a  garret  or  in  jail, 
with  moral  platitudes  upon  her  trembling  lips,  and  all 
to  the  sound  of  slow  orchestral  music.  Was  such  a 
thing  ever  heard  of  before,  was  the  quality  of  mercy 
ever  less  strained?  Evidently  we  are  expected  to  gasp 
at  this  innovation,  at  this  affront  to  the  Jaw  and  the 
prophets  of  melodrama.  But  not  a  gasp  was  there. 
Erring  wives  are  as  thick  as  blackberries  everywhere, 
and  they  are  usually  forgiven  in  spite  of  the  divorce 
court.  We  should  all  do  it  ourselves,  or  think  we 
should,  given  the  right  amount  of  penitence,  and  so  we 
are  not  impressed.  But  we  are  impressed  w^ith  the 
moral  idiocy  of  this  wife  and  with  the  general  ridicu- 
lousness of  this  husband.  There  never  was  such  a 
couple  on  land  or  sea.  Even  Kyrle  Bellew  can  not 
save  his  part  as  M.  Fariaul.  No  actor  could  atone  for 
the  crime  of  such  a  conception,  but  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  how  it  comes  that  such  a  play  is  brought 
to  America.  In  real  human  interest  it  falls  far  short 
of  Punch  and  Judy.  Gladys  Hansen  and  Victor  Ser- 
rano took  the  other  two  parts,  and  that  is  about  all  that 
can  be  said  of  them.  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryx. 

Xew  York,  October  20,  1910. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Pigtails,  which  are  threatened  with  extinction  in 
China,  survived  in  the  British  army  until  well  into 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  Welsh  Fusiliers  being  the 
last  to  abandon  them  (says  the  London  Chronicle). 
Sir  Algernon  West  relates  how  he  heard  an  argument 
once  as  to  whether  the  Blues  did  or  did  not  wear  pig- 
tails at  Waterloo.  One  of  the  disputants,  who  had  seen 
them  on  their  way  to  Dover,  was  convinced  that  they 
did.  The  other,  who  had  been  a  midshipman  on  the 
transport  which  conveyed  them  to  Ostend,  was  equally 
certain  that  their  hair  was  short.  The  giver  of  the 
dinner  at  which  the  dispute  arose  referred  the  matter 
on  the  following  day  to  a  friend  who  had  served  in  the 
Blues  at  Waterloo.  "Both  your  friends  were  right." 
he  said.  "We  were  reviewed  at  Windsor  by  the  king 
on  our  departure  with  our  pigtails  on,  and  at  Dover  we 
had  them  cut  off  before  our  embarkation." 


Xorth  America  has  counted  as  a  gold-producing  con- 
tinent only  since  the  late  forties.  But  it  might  well 
have  done  so  for  nearly  200  years.  According  to  the 
history  searchers,  in  the  voyage  round  the  world  which 
began  in  1719  the  privateer.  Captain  Shelvocke.  found 
in  certain  California  valleys  "a  rich  black  mold  which, 
as  you  turn  it  fresh  up  to  the  sun,  appears  as  if  inter- 
mingled with  gold-dust."  "Though  we  were  a  little 
prejudiced,"  he  adds,  "against  the  thought  that  it 
could  be  possible  that  this  metal  should  be  so  promis- 
cuouslv  and  universally  mingled  with  common  earth, 
vet  we  endeavored  to  cleanse  and  wash  the  earth  from 
some  of  it,  and  the  more  we  did  the  more  it  appeared 
like  gold.  In  order  to  be  further  satisfied  I  brought 
awav   some  of  it.   which   we   lost   in   our  confusion   in 

China." 

■■  ■  

It  is  said  that  the  British  admiralty  has  decided  to 
build  an  experimental,  motor-driven  battleship,  pro- 
pelled by  an  internal-combustion  engine.  Naval  engi- 
neers have  long  had  their  eyes  on  this  type  of  engine 
as  the  ultimate  form  of  power  for  naval  vessels,  and 
experiments  have  been  carried  on  with  the  gunboat 
Rattler  with  satisfactory  results. .  A  battleship,  equipped 
with  such  a  motor,  would  have  no  boilers,  stokers,  nor 
smokestacks,  except  such  vents  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  off  the  products  of  combustion,  and  it  is  asserted 
that  such  a  vessel,  if  successful,  would,  by  the  econo- 
mies effected  in  weight,  space,  and  cost  of  working,  and 
by  the  additional  speed  due  to  the  absence  of  smoke- 
stacks, render  all  vessels  of  the  present  Dreadnought 
type  obsolete.  

There  is  an  odd  provision  in  the  English  law  on 
wrecks.  It  used  to  be  that  wrecks,  like  pretty  nearly 
everything  else,  belonged  to  the  king.  Sometimes,  if  a 
vessel  were  only  partly  wrecked  and  it  could  be  raised, 
an  owner  was  averse  to  surrendering  it:  but  it  was 
generally  seized  for  the  king  in  accordance  with  the 
law.  until  the  question  came  up  as  to  just  what  was  a 
wreck.  It  was  generally  admitted  that  when  all  hands 
were  lost,  that  was  a  wreck:  but  as  they  wanted  to  get 
as  narrow  a  definition  as  they  could,  they  got  Par- 
liament to  establish  this  law.  that  in  future  nothing 
shall  be  considered  a  wreck  out  of  which  a  cat  or  a 
dog  escapes  alive :  and  from  that  time  until  the  present 
day  no  vessel  coasts  about  England  without  carrying 
a  cat  or  dog. 


Prince  Maurice  of  Battenberg  was  recently  fined  £5 
for  fast  driving  in  his  motor-car  at  Camberley,  Eng- 
land.   Royalty  did  not  set  this  fashion,  however. 

M.  Fernand  Forest  of  Paris,  who  has  recently  been 
awarded  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  was  the 
first  inventor  to  construct  an  explosive  motor.  He  ex- 
hibited one  as  far  back  as  1886. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Kaiser  always  rides  a 
white  charger  at  reviews,  white  horses  have  been 
barred  from  the  German  army  because  they  could  be 
too  easily  seen  by  an-  enemy  in  the  field. 

Senator  Elkins.  of  West  Virginia,  is  the  most  fluent 
Spanish  scholar  in  the  Senate.  In  his  younger  days 
he  was  a  United  States  district  attorney  in  Xew  Mexico, 
and  at  that  time  Spanish  was  the  official  language  of 
the  courts. 

Sir  Tatton  Sykes  is  an  English  gentleman  who  still 
finds  the  restoration  of  churches  a  most  interesting 
pursuit,  although  he  is  in  his  eighty-fifth  year.  He  has 
spent  more  than  seven  million  dollars  building  and 
restoring  churches,  the  parish  church  of  Sherburn.  near 
York,  being  the  most  recent  object  of  his  beneficence. 

Lady  Laura  Ridding  is  the  president  of  the  Women's 
Union  in  England,  which  held  its  annual  parliament  a 
few  days  ago  with  five  hundred  delegates  in  attendance 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  An  effort  to 
teach  men  sewing  and  one  to  revive  the  Greek  method 
of  education  and  physical  culture  were  prominent 
among  the  topics  brought  up  for  discussion. 

New  photographs  of  Adelina  Patti  and  the  Dowager 
Queen  Alexandra  of  England  have  just  been  published. 
Patti  is  sixty-seven  and  Alexandra  is  sixty-six.  Her 
majesty,  in  speaking  with  the  famous  prima  donna,  is 
reported  to  have  said:  "We  are  two  of  the  youngest 
women  in  England."  Both  pictures  look  as  if  the  sub- 
jects were  women  about  thirty  or  thirty-five. 

Henry  Tomlinson,  of  Holme  Bank.  Tarvin.  near 
Chester.  England,  a  few  days  ago  celebrated  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birthday.  Mr.  Tomlinson 
has  lived  in  six  reigns  and  under  three  Marquises  of 
Cholmondeley.  He  has  lived  on  the  Cholmondeley 
Castle  estate  for  over  half  a  century,  and  wTas  an  en- 
thusiastic follower  of  the  hounds  up  to  his  eightieth 
year. 

Dr.  Gertrude  Halley.  who  graduated  in  medicine  in 
the  Melbourne  LTniversity.  has  been  appointed  medical 
officer  to  the  public  schools  of  Tasmania.  It  is  found 
that  a  woman  is  much  better  adapted  to  this  work  than 
a  man.  Dr.  Halley's  services  are  highly  praised,  and 
have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  children  of  Tasmania. 
In  her  visits  she  gives  valuable  addresses  to  the  elder 
girls. 

Professor  Louis  Lindsay  Dyche.  the  zoologist  of  the 
University  of  Kansas,  has  attracted  good-natured  atten- 
tion by  his  advocacy  of  a  plan  to  establish  well-stocked 
fishponds  on  the  farms  of  the  Sunflower  State.  He 
has  figured  out  their  cost,  estimated  their  productive- 
ness, and  concludes  that  the  success  of  the  idea  would 
materially  affect  the  problem  of  food  supply  and  the 
cost  of  living  on  the  inland  prairies. 

John  H.  Cook,  editor  and  owner  of  the  Red  Bank 
(  Xew  Jersey)  Register  has  arranged  with  six  of  his 
young  men  to  become  partners  in  the  business  of  the 
Register,  and  a  one-quarter  interest  in  the  paper  will 
be  distributed  among  them.  Some  of  the  young  men 
who  are  thus  admitted  to  partnership  in  the  paper  and 
its  business  have  been  with  the  Register  several  years, 
and  some  are  of  more  recent  connection  with  the 
paper. 

Lord  Halsbury.  former  lord  chancellor  of  England, 
was  the  chief  guest  at  a  recent  Authors'  Club  dinner. 
In  a  brief  address  he  said  it  was  delightful  to  him  to 
see  so  many  persons  engaged  in  literature,  and  he  could 
remember,  and  remember  with  gratitude,  that  he  owed 
to  his  own  father,  who  was  the  editor  of  the  Standard 
for  a  number  of  years,  all  the  education  that  he  ever 
received.  Speaking  confidentially,  he  would  tell  his 
hearers  that  he  was  never  at  school  at  all.  The  edu- 
cation he  received  was  that  from  his  own  father,  who 
was  himself,  no  doubt,  a  very  good  scholar. 

Edward  H.  R.  Green,  son  of  Hetty  Green,  lives  in 
Texas,  where,  to  use  his  own  language,  he  "has  a  finger 
in  everything  that  is  going  on."  Regardless  of  any 
interest  he  may  have  in  his  mother's  affairs,  he  owns 
and  manages  an  extensive  railroad  system,  is  president 
of  one  bank  and  director  in  three  others,  and  owns  and 
conducts  cattle  ranches  and  cotton  plantations.  He 
even  raises  flowers,  and  has  the  best  greenhouse,  with 
one  exception,  in  America.  This  is  not  conducted  for 
his  personal  pleasure,  but  as  an  investment  which  has 
become  very  profitable.  Last  year  he  sold  $160,000 
worth  of  American  beauty  roses,  wholesale  selling 
price.  When  he  went  into  Texas  twenty  years  ago  it 
was  to  look  after  his  father's  interests.  Now  his  atten- 
tion is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  his  own.  At  first 
he  lived  on  a  ranch,  the  headquarters  of  a  railroad, 
but  he  got  tired  of  country  life  and  moved  into  Dallas. 
where  he  now  lives.  Mr.  Green  recently  returned  from 
Xew  Yurk.  where  he  went  in  see  about  his  mo 
affairs,  and  on  his  journey  bought  fifteen 
postal  picture-cards  to  announce  his  home 
friends. 
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THE  MARSHAL  OF  DONNER  FLAT. 


At  the  Celebration  and  After. 


Little  Nims,  who  was  riding  down  the  Red  Rock 
trail,  pursued  his  way  oblivious  to  the  mountain  scene 
idealized  by  softening  lights  and  shadows  into  a 
titanic  fairyland.  His  chubby  face  beamed  as  he  rode 
into  Dormer  Flat,  for  he  had  news — great  news.  With 
the  completion  of  the  Feather  River  section  of  the 
"Transcontinental,"  Donner  Flat  had  been  threatened 
with  extinction,  for  the  few  lumber  camps  on  the  river 
would  not  support  the  town.  After  Xims  unsaddled, 
the  business  men  gathered  upon  the  benches  in  front 
of  the  Mohawk,  and  in  low  tones  planned  for  the  flush 
times  coming.  A  truthful  chronicle  would  describe 
them  as  dealers  in  the  various  games  of  chance  pro- 
vided for  the  wooers  of  the  fickle  goddess. 

"Where  did  you  get  the  news,  and  is  it  straight, 
Xims  ?"  inquired  Nat  Boole,  the  handsome  dealer  of  the 
Mohawk. 

"From  the  gen'ral  sup'rintendent.  Clifford's  survey- 
ing party  is  on  the  way,  and  the  graders  will  be  here 
Monday  to  start  the  work.  The  branch  is  to  run  north 
from   Donner   Flat — that's   settled." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  meeting  dispersed,  and 
with  a  rattling  of  shutters  and  barring  of  doors  Don- 
ner Flat  went  to  sleep.  Nims  and  Boole  were  left 
alone. 

"There's  goin'  to  be  a  celebration  when  the  new  road 
opens,"  remarked  Xims.  "What  can  we  get  up  to 
amoose  the  crowd,  X'at?" 

"Why,   there'll    be    games,    greased   pole,    wrestling 
matches,  and  lots  of  things,"  replied  Boole  vaguely. 
"What  about  a  dance,  Nat?" 

"It  won't  do,"  and  the  gambler  pointed  significantly 
over  to  the  low  frame  buildings  east  of  town.  From 
the  dance-halls  came  the  strains  of  fast  rag-time  on 
piano  and  violin.  The  shrill  laughter  of  women  rang 
out  over  the  music  floating  down  the  wind. 

"It's  a  pity  we  aint  respectable,"  sighed  Xims  regret- 
fully, as  they  parted  for  the  night. 

In  August  the  mountain  country  had  taken  on  its 
usual  pall  of  haze  and  smoke  drift  from  distant  brush 
fires.  In  Donner  Flat  the  men  were  busy  arranging 
for  a  holiday  that  would  be  described  in  the  count)' 
paper  as  a  hummer.  The  Mohawk  sported  a  new  sign, 
gorgeous  and  awe-inspiring  in  the  size  and  brilliancy 
of  its  gold  lettering,  which  read:  "Alfred  Xims,  Friend 
and  Successor  to  Poker  Jack."  Xims  pointed  to  it 
with  pride.  "It's  a  bit  of  a  memoriam  like  to  Poker's 
memory."  Xims's  eulogy  of  the  late  Poker  Jack  was 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  lumberman  from  Red 
Rock  with   disturbing  news. 

"There's  going  to  be  trouble  at  the  celebration.  Red 
Kelly  is  coming  down  with  a  gang  to  run  the  town," 
said  the  messenger. 

"Come  with  me.  Ximsy,  and  we'll  talk  over  what's  to 
be  done,"  cried  Boole.  Xims  followed  the  gambler, 
who  led  the  way  down  the  river  trail  towards  the 
canon.  Through  aisles  of  fragrant  pines  Boole  strode 
along  until  the  men  came  out  to  a  small  clearing.  On 
a  stump  Xat  tacked  up  a  small  paper,  and  stepped  off 
twenty  paces.  Marking  the  spot  carefully,  he  whirled 
around  and  emptied  his  revolver,  firing  six  shots  rapidly 
at  the  target.  Four  of  the  bullets  struck  well  within 
the  circle. 

Xims  watched  him  interestedly.  "You  aint  thinking 
of  killing  Kelly  an'  his  gang,  air  you,  Xat?"  queried 
the  little  man. 

"I'm  thinking  of  scaring  them  pretty  nigh  to  death, 
Ximsy.  You  see  it's  this  way,  most  of  these  tearing 
fist-fighters,  who  would  stand  being  beaten  to  death 
without  a  whimper,  are  deathly  afraid  of  a  gun.  It's 
funny,  but  it's  a  different  kind  of  courage — that's  all. 
I  happen  to  know  Kelly  is  one  of  that  kind,  though 
he's  a  bulldog  to  fight.  We're  going  to  run  a  Western 
bluff." 

"Let  me  try  the  revolver,  X'at,  maybe  I  can  help 
you." 

The  gambler  smiled,  as  Xims  was  reputed  a  harmless 
little  man.  but  he  replaced  the  perforated  target  with 
a  new  one  and  stepped  out  of  range.  X'ims  emptied  the 
gun,  firing  apparently  with  little  aim.  The  gambler 
stepped  forward  to  examine  the  target,  then  eyed  the 
little  man  curiously.  "Six  shots,  thrown  in  without 
aim,  and  all  in  a  centre  circle  of  about  an  inch — pretty 
good." 

"I  could  alius  shoot  a  little,"  replied  Xims  modestly. 
With  a  new  target  the  little  man  repeated  the  feat  at 
thirty  paces. 

"Great  Scott,  man !  let's  look  at  your  eyes.  Gray 
as  a  badger's,  and  straight  as  if  they  had  been  plumbed 
into  you."  Xat's  pale  face  showed  more  excitement 
than  if  he  had  been  risking  thousands  on  the  turn  of  a 
card. 

"I  just  sort  of  point  at  the  target  like  the  gun  was 
part  of  my  hand,"  explained  Xims  calmly. 

Xat  nodded  approvingly.  "They  all  did  it  that  way. 
All  the  great  gun-fighters  of  the  roaring  West  shot  by 
instinct — just  tossed  a  bullet  at  a  man.  Xims.  you're 
a  wonder.    We'll  scare  Red  Kelly  into  being  good." 

Late  that  evening,   when   Boo'le   came   off  shift,   he 

w:  Iked   up  the   trail   to   the   little   schoolhouse,   which 

=  .  ;od  in  the  pine  grove  by  the  forks  of  the  road.    From 

porch,  the   lights   of   Donner   Flat   could   be   seen 

inking  faintly  through  the  trees. 

\  girl  standing  in  the  shelter  of  the  grove  ran  for- 

with  a  low  cry  of  greeting.     "How  you  startled 


I  came  up  for  a  book,  and  was  just  going 
Lucy,"   replied  the  gam- 


me,     Xat ! 
home." 

"I'll  walk  home  with  you, 
bier,  with  easy  assurance 

The  teacher  was  blue-eyed  and  fair,  with  a  slight, 
girlish  figure.  Her  face  showed  more  gentleness  than 
determination,  and  she  walked  by  the  gambler's  side 
with  a  tremulous  delight,  not  unmixed  with  apprehen- 
sion. Boole's  dark,  handsome  face  had  the  peculiar 
pallor  of  men  of  his  trade;  of  graceful  athletic  figure, 
it  was  not  hard  for  a  romantic  girl  to  idealize  such  a 
man. 

"You'll  be  down  for  the  holiday,  Lucy?"  he  inquired, 
as  they  neared  the  teacher's  boarding-house. 

"Won't  there  be  fights  and  roughness?"  she  asked 
timidly. 

"We  are  going  to  keep  order  until  the  women  leave. 
Good-night."  He  held  the  girl's  soft  warm  hand 
within  his  own,  and  bent  towards  her.  For  a  second 
she  wavered,  then  slowly  turned  up  her  face  to  meet 
the  caress.  From  her  window  she  watched  him  walk 
down  the  dust-laden  trail.  A  flash  of  a  match  in  the 
dark,  and  the  aroma  of  a  cigar  floated  back  on  the 
breeze. 

Behind  the  curtain  the  girl  sobbed  quietly.  "Oh, 
dear!  he's  a  gambler,  and  I  must  give  him  up,  but  I 
love  him — he's  mine — he's  mine. 

When  the  first  train  had  roared  through  the  town 
and  disappeared  into  the  pass,  little  Xims  walked 
around  rubbing  his  hands  in  glee.  Rosy-cheeked  moun- 
tain girls  in  white  dresses  stood  in  groups,  openly 
appreciative  of  the  admiring  glances  bestowed  on  them. 
"It  seems  a  bit  respectable — quite  homelike  to  have 
the  women  'round,"  murmured  Xims. 

But  when  the  delegation  from  Red  Rock,  headed  by 
the  gigantic  Kelly,  swung  off  the  narrow-gauge  train. 
Xims  became  uneasy.  The  tunnel  foreman,  who  was 
the  disturbing  factor,  was  a  man  whose  size  and 
strength  gave  him  an  ascendancy  over  a  rough  crew, 
which  was  worth  money  to  the  contractors.  But  even 
his  employers  disliked  and  feared  the  man  who  got 
more  work  out  of  his  men  than  any  foreman  on  the 
road. 

Xims  looked  at  the  girls  chatting  merrily  upon  the 
benches,  and  a  look  of  determination  settled  on  his 
face.  "By  holy !  he  aint  goin'  to  be  rough  'round  the 
women  if  I  have  to  shoot  a  graveyard  full."  The  sex 
instinct  of  the  male  protecting  the  female  dominated 
Xims.  and  in  that  instant  was  born  a  hero. 

"This  way,  boys."  shouted  Boole,  "the  shooting  con- 
test is  going  to  begin." 

The  men  started  undecidedly,  casting  longing  eyes 
at  the  open  doors  where  bartenders  in  white  aprons 
lounged  carelessly. 

"Who's  runnin'  this  cel'bration.  and  who's  trying  to 
run  my  crowd,"  roared  Kelly  belligerently.  Already 
well  in  liquor,  the  man's  bulldog  face  reddened  with 
anger  as  he  stared  fiercely  at  the  gambler. 

"See  here.  Kelly,  no  one's  trying  to  run  you."  The 
gambler  spoke  soothingly.  "But  this  is  a  great  con- 
test. I'm  going  to  shoot  first,  then  I'll  introduce  you 
to  the  man  who's  going  to  run  the  town  today."  Xat 
looked  squarely  into  the  bully's  eyes,  and  significantly 
tapped  the  butt  of  his  revolver.  "You  aint  afraid  of 
the  sound  of  a  gun,  are  you,  Kelly?" 

"Come  on.  men.  what  are  you  hanging  back  for;  we 
want  to  see  this  man  who's  going  to  run  us  today.  Give 
me  a  drink!"  And  the  foreman  snatched  a  bottle  from 
the  nearest  man.  swigging  down  a  mighty  dram. 

Xat  stepped  into  the  shooting-range  railed  off  from 
the  crowd,  and  fired  six  times  at  the  target  nailed  to  the 
stump  of  a  sugar  pine.  A  roar  of  applause  greeted  his 
feat;  every  shot  struck  inside  the  six-inch  circle,  and 
two  were  bullseyes.  The  women  on  the  benches  craned 
forward  to  see  the  marksman,  and  Red  Kelly  looked 
at  him  with  more  respect. 
"Can  you  beat  it,  Kelly?"  inquired  Xat  pleasantly. 
"I'm  no  gun  man,"  growled  the  foreman ;  "this  is  my 
game."  and  he  stretched  out  an  arm  corded  with  im- 
mense muscles. 

"There's  a  man  here  can  beat  it.  and  he's  terribly  set 
against  drinking  on  holidays;  it's  best  to  humor  him." 
replied  Xat. 

A  laugh  interrupted  Kelly's  retort.  Little  Xims  had 
climbed  into  the  space  reserved  for  contestants.  His 
reputation  for  inoffensiveness  amused  the  brawny  lum- 
bermen. 

"Got  any  more  guns.  Xat?"  asked  the  little  man 
quietly.  Boole  handed  over  his  own  set,  and  X'ims 
loaded  the  four  revolvers.  The  spectators  watched  him 
in  quizzical  frame  of  mind. 

The  little  man  looked  proudly  around.  X'ature  had 
denied  him  strength,  grace,  or  even  the  personality  to 
escape  the  gibes  of  the  boorish,  but  had  compensated 
with  an  absolute  straightness  of  vision,  and  steadiness 
of  hand.  He  thrilled  at  the  coming  triumph. 
"Plunk  'em  in  hot.  Ximsy."  yelled  a  river  driver. 
Before  the  laugh  died  down.  Xims  emptied  one  gun 
at  the  target.  In  quick  succession  the  reports  rang  out, 
the  smoke  drifting  back  into  the  faces  of  the  spec- 
tators. The  last  gun  he  held  at  the  hip,  not  aiming 
apparently,  for  he  looked  straight  -at  the  mark,  with 
never  a  glance  at  the  smoking  weapon. 

In  the  centre  of  the  target  the  smudge  of  the  first 
bullet  grew  steadily  until  visible  as  a  black  circle  one 
inch  in  diameter.  In  all,  the  twenty-four  shots  had  but 
a  variation  of  half  an  inch  from  the  centre.  Nims 
faced  the  astounded  crowd,  and  X'at  jumped  into  the 
marksman's  box. 


"I  introduce  Alfred  Xims,  the  world's  greatest  re- 
volver shot,  as  marshal  of  the  day."  Xat  Boole's  voice 
rang  out  over  the  square  and  the  crowd  thundered  its 
applause. 

Kelly  watched  this  startling  feat  of  marksmanship 
with  amazement,  and  the  gambler  eyed  him  satirically, 
as  Xims  walked  towards' the  two  men. 

"For  God's  sake,  don't  cross  him,  Kelly.  That  little 
shrimp  has  fourteen  notches  on  his  gun,  and  a  man  bit 
the  dust  for  ever)'  notch,"  whispered  the  gambler.  The 
foreman  looked  uneasily  around  for  his  men ;  wild  yells 
from  distant  saloons  proclaimed  the  orgy  had  begun. 

"Mr.  Kelly,  that's  your  men  a-making  all  that  noise. 
The  peace  of  Donner  Flat  is  being  broken,  and  we  aint 
goin'  to  stand  for  it — now  stop  it."  Xims  looked  at 
him  severely. 

For  a  minute  the  giant  wavered  under  the  public  re- 
buke; never  had  man  spoken  like  that,  and  gone 
unscathed.  Irresolute  he  glanced  at  Boole.  A  warn- 
ing look  flashed  from  the  gambler's  face,  and  Xims's  | 
cold  gray  eyes  stared  steadily  at  him,  as  one  hand 
toyed  with  a  gun. 

"I'll  make  'em  behave,"  he  roared.  In  ten  minutes 
Kelly's  gang  were  seated  upon  the  back  benches  quietly 
watching  the  sports.  A  few  black  eyes  and  bruises  im- 
partially bestowed  testified  to  the  arguments  Kelly  used 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  Donner  Flat. 

"For  the  love  av  life,  man,  don't  anger  him.  I've 
heard  only  last  week  he  killed  a  man."  Xims  had 
beckoned  to  the  foreman,  and  Kelly  left  his  seat  with 
this  grewsome  warning  ringing  in  his  ears. 

"The  pig  aint  greased  yet.  Kelly;  make  it  a  good  job, 

as  it  will  be  great  fun  fer  the  women  to  watch."    The 

little  man  handed  a  can  of  axle-grease  to  the  foreman. 

"All  right,  Mr.  Xims ;  glad  to  help  a  bit,"  but  Kelly's 

scowling  face  told  that  fury  was  raging  in  his  heart. 

"Look  at  Ximsy  doing  it  so  well,  Lucy.  Kelly  thinks 
he's  a  murderous  border  desperado."  For  an  hour 
Boole  and  the  pretty  teacher  had  reclined  in  the  shade 
of  a  tree  apart  from  the  throng. 

The  girl  looked  at  her  lover  radiantly.  "How  clever 
of  you.  Xat.  But  remember.  I  have  your  promise  that 
you  gamble  no  more.  However  much  I  love  a  man.  he 
must  live  so  that  I  shall  not  be  ashamed."  The  girl 
spoke  passionately,  and  the  lover  answered  by  stooping 
under  the  cover  of  her  fan,  and  pressing  his  lips  to  the 
soft,  warm  hand. 

The  humiliation  of  Kelly  awed  his  turbulent  crew 
into  good  behavior,  and  they  left  on  the  narrow-gauge 
train  sober  and  orderly,  but  when  the  little  engine 
puffed  noisily  up  the  grade  and  out  on  the  desert  Kelly 
was  not  on  the  train.  At  sunset  the  women  and  girls 
left  for  their  homes  on  ranch  or  in  lumber  camps,  and 
Donner  Flat  resumed  the  normal  aspect  of  a  wide-open 
town.  In  the  Mohawk  alone,  strangely,  the  games  were 
closed. 

"Xat's  quit  gambling,"  said  Xims  gravely,  in  answer 
to  inquiries,  and  the  men  wondered  greatlv. 

Up  the  dusty  trail  Boole  walked  with  Lucy,  the  girl's 
face  aglow,  and  eyes  dewy  with  lovelight.  Merrily 
they  talked  of  Xims's  marvelous  shooting,  and  the  plan 
to  tame  Kelly  and  his  crew.  Lucy  listened  fondly ;  this 
was  her  first  love,  and  she  felt  that  her  influence  would 
make  Xat  morally  great  as  he  was  courageous. 

The  lovers  passed  into  the  grove  by  the  house,  and 
from  the  chaparral  behind  them  crept  a  man.  Huge 
and  beastlike  he  towered  in  the  moonlight,  raging  out 
savage  oaths,  and  shaking  his  great  arm  in  the  direc- 
tion taken  by  the  lovers.  Leaving  the  road,  he  plunged 
down  the  path  leading  to  the  canon. 

"Good-night,  X'at.  dear!  I  must  write  home,  for 
mother  loves  me,  and  she  will  love  you  too,  boy."  The 
girl  whispered  her  parting  to  Boole,  passionately  re- 
turning his  caresses. 

As  the  lovers  parted  Xims  buckled  on  his  revolver, 
and  went  quietly  out  of  the  Mohawk.  "I  aint  goin' 
to  introod  on  Xat  an'  Lucy."  he  murmured,  as  he 
neared  the  boarding-house.  At  the  sound  of  footsteps 
he  backed  off  the  road  as  Boole  brushed  by.  turning  to 
the  river  road.  A  hundred  yards  ahead,  with  a  devilish 
thirst  for  vengeance  seething  through  his  brain,  was 
Kelly.     Xims  followed  fifty  yards  behind. 

A  few  heat  clouds  drifted  across  the  heavens,  but 
plain  as  day  Xims  saw  the  gambler  walk  out  to  the 
edge  of  the  headland  marking  the  turn  of  the  river. 
For  a  second  Xims  saw  his  figure  silhouetted  against 
the  flood  of  light,  then  the  manzanita  bushes  behind 
him  parted,  and  out  rushed  Kelly.  The  foreman's  eyes, 
bloodshot  and  gleaming  with  hate,  rested  on  Boole,  and 
he  lurched  forward  as  Xims  shot  twice.  Dying.  Kelly 
grappled  with  the  gambler  as  he  fell.  Xims  covered 
his  eyes  with  his  hands — when  he  looked  again  he  was 
alone.  A  thousand  feet  below  the  river  threaded 
through  the  pass,  shining  as  a  streak  of  silver  foaming 
over  blocks  of  marble. 

"Oh,  God !"  cried  Xims.  "I've  only  had  two  friends. 
Poker  an'  Xat.     Both  went  out  when  better  lives  an' 
happiness  was  coming  to  'em.     It  must  be  we've  got  to 
deserve  happiness."     The  little  man  bowed  his  face  ti 
the  ground,  sobbing  his  grief. 

In  the  boarding-house,  with  her  heart  aglow   Lu 
wrote  to  her  mother :     "L'nder  the  stars  there  is  room 
for  happiness  for  all  of  us,  mother  mine.    Xat  is  going 
to  lead  a  good  life;  you'll  love  him  too.  won't  you?" 

As  she  sealed  her  letter  a  passing  cloud  shadowed 
the  amber  flood  of  light,  and  the  night  wind  of  the 
Sierra  moaned  through  the  trees. 

Percy  Waltox  Whitaker. 
Sax  Fraxcisco,  October,  1910. 
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THE  ISLAND  OF  STONE  MONEY. 


Curious  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Natives  of  Uap. 


Uap,  or  Yap,  is  the  most  westerly  of  the  Caroline 
Islands.  The  natives  number  about  six  thousand,  and 
belong  to  the  type  generally  known  as  Micronesian. 
Prior  to  the  Spanish-American  war  they  were  the 
subjects  of  Spain,  but  at  the  conclusion  of  that  conflict 
they,  with  the  other  islanders  of  the  group,  passed  into 
the  possession  of  Germany.  Although  Uap  and  the  other 
Carolines  have  been  known  to  the  civilized  world  since 
1527,  little  definite  information  about  the  natives  and 
their  ways  has  been  gathered,  a  fact  which  makes  Wil- 
liam Henry  Furness's  "The  Island  of  Stone  Money" 
a  volume  of  many  attractions.  It  is  the  record  of  a 
two  months'  sojourn  on  the  island — two  months  of 
amazing  industry  on  the  part  of  the  author.  As  the 
guest  of  a  German  trader  named  Friedlander,  who  was 
always  ready  to  act  as  interpreter,  he  was  in  a  position 
ito  study  the  natives  at  close  quarters  and  learn  many 
iinteresting  details  of  their  lives. 

i  As  the  title  of  the  book  indicates,  the  natives  of  Uap 
have  a  political  economy  of  their  own,  and  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  labor  is  the  medium  of  exchange, 
and  the  standard  of  value.  As  their  island  yields  no 
metal,  they  have  had  recourse  to  stone  as  the  material 
of  their  money: 

This  medium  of  exchange  they  call  fei,  and  it  consists  of 
large,  solid,  thick,  stone  wheels,  ranging  in  diameter  from  a 
■foot  to  twelve  feet,  having  in  the  centre  a  hole  varying  in 
size  with  the  diameter  of  the  stone,  wherein  a  pole  may  be 
inserted  sufficiently  large  and  strong  to  bear  the  weight  and 
facilitate  transportation.  These  stone  "coins,"  if  I  may  so 
call  them,  are  not  made  on  the  Island  of  Uap,  but  were 
ariginally  quarried  and  shaped  in  Babelthuap,  one  of  the 
Pelao  Islands,  four  hundred  miles  to  the  southward,  and 
brought  up  to  Uap  by  some  venturesome  native  navigators, 
in  canoes  and  on  rafts,  over  the  ocean  by  no  means  as 
jacific  as  its  name  implies ;  and,  with  the  stones  safely  landed, 
hese  navigators  turned  speculators,  and,  with  arguments  as 
persuasive  as  those  of  the  most  glib  book-agent,  induced  their 
rountrymen  to  believe  that  these  "novelties"  were  the  most 
lesirable  things  to  have  about  the  house.  Of  course,  the 
arger  the  stone  the  greater  its  worth,  but  it  is  not  size  alone 
hat  is  prized;  the  limestone,  of  which  fei  is  composed,  to  be 
jf  the  highest  value,  must  be  fine  and  white  and  of  close 
*rain.  It  is  by  no  means  any  large  stone,  however  skillfully 
zashioned,  from  The  Pelaos  that  will  be  accepted  as  fei;  it 
I  s  essential  that  a  fei  be  made  of  this  particular  variety  and 
luality   of  limestone. 

i   After  having  been  stored  in  houses,   out  of  sun,   wind,  and 

,  *ain.   the   fei   present   a   white,   opaque   appearance,    somewhat 

ike   quartz,   but   not   so    translucent   nor   of    so   fine   a   grain; 

i  vhen   by   luck   it   happens   that   a   man's   wealth   outgrows   the 

•apacity  of  his  house,   his  money  is  then  stored  outside,  and, 

bus  exposed  to  tropical  weather,  its  color  changes  to  a  dirty 

:ray.  somewhat  like  sandstone,  and  the  surface  becomes  rough 

.nd    covered    with    moss    and    lichen.     As    far    as    purchasing 

lower  goes,    this   does   not,   however,   detract   from   its   value ; 

J  his  "unearned  increment"  can  be  readily  scraped  off  and  the 

uality   of   the   stone   and   its   diameter,    on  which  depends  its 

:  alue,    be    no    whit   diminished.     I    saw    several    aesthetic    pos- 

■  essors  of  stone  money  polishing  their  wealth  and  cheerfully 
hipping  away  at  their  riches,  thereby  plainly  evincing  that 
hey  did  not  deem  the  acquisition  of  moss  desirable  for  rolling 

1  tones. 

Fei  are  cut  as  nearly  circular  as  primitive  resources  permit, 

nd  through  their  centre  a  hole  is  cut  whereof  the  diameter 
\%   roughly   speaking,    about   one-sixth   of   the   total    diameter ; 

his  hole  is,  as  I  have  said,  for  the  insertion  of  a  pole  suf- 
|  ciently  strong  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  wealth  upon  the 
Iboulders  of  men  when  passed  as  currency.  The  smaller, 
I  lore  portable  "coins,"  used  for  the  purchase  of  fish  from  the 
Isi/u,  or  of  pigs  from  the  wealthy  chiefs,  slope  from  the 
I  entre  in  one  or  two  step-like  gradations  ;  therefore,  if  at  the 
I  entre  they  are  six  or  eight  inches  thick,  they  are  but  an  inch 
Mind  a  half,  or  two  inches  thick  at  the  periphery.  Their 
I  iameter.  and  therefore  their  value,  is  measured  in  spans, 
which    in    Uap    means    the    stretch    of    the    index    finger    and 

lumb. 
I;  In   front   of  a  failu  there   are  always   many   fei,  which   are 

■  lus  displayed  as  evidence  of  the  industry  and  wealth  of  the 
i  unates :  they  are  acquired  by  the  hard  work  of  members 
lither  on  fishing  expeditions  or  by  their  labor  in  building 
I  ouses  for  the  villagers. 

I  Another   noteworthy   feature   of   this   stone   currency,   which 

I    also  an  equally  noteworthy  tribute  to  Uap  honesty,   is  that 

J     is  not  necessary   for  its   owner  to  reduce  it   to   possession. 

I  fter  concluding  a  bargain  which  involves  the  price  of  a  fei 

>o  large   to   be   conveniently  moved,    its   new   owner   is   quite 

intent  to  accept  the  bare  acknowledgment  of  ownership  and 

ithout  so  much  as  a  mark  to  indicate  the  exchange,  the  coin 

rmains  undisturbed  on  the  former  owner's  premises. 

j  According  to  Dr.  Furness,  the  natives  of  Uap  fur- 
Aish  an  exception  to  that  group  system  of  life  which  is 
I  >  often  insisted  upon,  for  he  says  there  is  nothing 
•I'iswering  to   what  we  should  call  village   life.     The 

■  3uses  are  scattered  indiscriminately  in  small  bunches. 
I  Apart  from  these  houses  which  are  in  general  use, 
I.tere  is  another  type  of  dwelling  in  Uap  which  Dr. 
I  urness  names  "Bachelors'  Houses" : 

;.»■  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  of  Uap  life  are  the 
..    rge  houses  known  as  failu,  when  situated  on  the  coast,  and 

I  bai,  when  built  inland  beyond  the  belt  of  cocoanut  groves. 
»iese  houses  are  found  in  all  Uap  villages,  and  pertain  ex- 
j  [isively  to  the  men,  be  they  married  or  single;  herein  coun- 
ts are  held,  and  the  affairs  of  the  community  are  discussed, 

|i2e  from  all  intervention  of  women;  and  here,  too.  men  and 
Mys  entertain  themselves  with  song  and  dance,  in  which, 
l|  der  the  plea  that  it  would  not  be  decorous  for  women  to 
j  iin,  a  desire  may  be  detected  to  escape  feminine  criticism. 
-|  [  failu  or  pabai  is  frequently  years  in  building ;   the  men  do 

II  t  wait,  however,  for  its  final  completion  and  ceremonial 
llening   before    occupying   it,    but    often    make    it    their    home 

en  should  no  more  than  the  framework  and  roof  be  finished. 
-.■H*ery  post,  every  beam,  is  selected  with  extremest  care,  so 
jjit  all  its  natural  curves  and  angles  may  be  used  without  fur- 
jj-r  shaping.     No  nails,  and,  indeed,  very  few  pegs  are  used 

■  hold  the  beams  together ;  each  beam  is  attached  to  another 

!'  mortising,  and  then  literally  thousands  of  yards  of  cord, 
tde  from  the  fibre  of  cocoanut  husks,  are  used  to  bind  the 
nts.  The  lashings  of  this  brown  kava  cord  furnish  excel- 
j  t  opportunities  for  ornamentation  ;  wherefore  with  tropical 
'  ishness  and  Oriental  contempt  for  the  expenditure  of  time, 
ji  main  posts,  for  four  or  five  feet  below  the  cross  beams, 
I;  often  with  cords  interlaced  into  beautiful  basket  patterns 


and  complicated  knots ;  where  the  slanting  supports  of  the 
thatched  roof  meet  the  side  walls  there  is  a  continuous,  grace- 
ful band  of  interwoven  cords,  where  each  knot  has  its  own 
peculiar  designation  and  invariable  position. 

When,  after  years  of  fitful  labor,  one  of  these  club-houses 
is  finally  complete,  a  feast  is  spread  and  dances  are  performed 
in  front  of  the  structure,  to  which  all,  including  even  the 
women,  for  the  nonce,  are  invited  :  the  house  is  then  and  there 
given  a  name,  and  new  fire  is  started  in  the  fireplace  by 
means  of  the  fire  drill,  the  most  primitive  method  of  obtaining 
fire  known  in  Uap.  Thereafter  this  failu  or  pabai  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  men,  and  no  women,  with  but  one  exception, 
dare  set  foot  within  its  precincts. 

Communal  life  is  carried  to  extreme  lengths  in  the 
failu,  for  not  only  does  the  labor  of  the  members  and 
its  rewards  belong  to  the  whole  house,  but  there  is  one 
mistress  common  to  all  the  members  of  the  family,  who 
is  known  as  a  mispil: 

In  every  failu  and  pabai  there  lives  a  young  woman,  or 
sometimes  two  young  women,  who  are  the  companions  with- 
out preference  to  all  the  men  of  the  house ;  I  was  assured 
repeatedly,  moreover,  that  this  possession  of  a  wife  in  com- 
mon never  awakens  any  jealous  animosity  among  themselves 
in  the  breasts  of  the  numerous  husbands.  A  mispil  must 
always  be  stolen  by  force  or  cunning,  from  a  district  at  some 
distance  from  that  wherein  her  captors  reside.  After  she  has 
been  fairly,  or  unfairly,  captured  and  installed  in  her  new 
home,  she  loses  no  shade  of  respect  among  her  own  people  ; 
on  the  contrary",  have  not  her  beauty  and  her  worth  received 
the  highest  proof  of  her  exalted  perfection,  in  the  devotion, 
not  of  one,  but  of  a  whole  community  of  lovers?  Unlike  a 
prophet,  it  is  in  her  own  country  and  among  her  own  kith 
and  kin  that  she  is  held  in  honor.  But  in  the  community 
where  she  is  an  alien,  her  social  rank  is  gone.  None  of  the 
matrons  in  the  district  of  her  failu,  who  live  at  home  with 
their  husbands  and  children,  will  have  any  social  intercourse 
with  her.  Ev  the  men,  whether  in  her  failu  or  out  of  it,  the 
mispil  is  invariably  treated  with  every  consideration  and 
respect ;  no  unseemly  actions  may  take  place  in  her  presence, 
and  all  coarse  language  is  scrupulously  avoided  when  she  is 
within  hearing ;  nevertheless,  owing  to  her  station,  she  is  per- 
mitted to  hear  and  see  the  songs  and  dances,  from  which 
other  women  are  barred. 

If,  by  chance,  a  preference  of  one  lover  over  another  be- 
come observable,  no  blame  whatever  is  attached  to  her,  but 
the  favorite  is  quietly  told  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  whole 
house,  he  must  retire,  or  possibly  leave  the  failu  for  a  while 
and  live  with  friends  in  another  district. 

The  mispil's  food,  and  her  luxuries,  such  as  tobacco  and 
betel  nut,  are  supplied  by  the  men,  and  she  is  never  required 
to  work  in  the  taro  fields,  as  are  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  district.  At  quite  a  distance,  in  the  bush  behind  the  failu, 
a  little  house  is  built  for  her  sole  use  when  she  wishes  to 
be  secluded  ;  here  she  occupies  her  time  in  making  new  skirts 
for  herself  of  leaves,  and  during  her  sojourn  in  her  little  home, 
known  as  tapal,  the  men  sedulously  place  her  food  near  by. 
but  dare  not  so  much  as  take  one  step  within  the  inclosure 
around  her  house. 

The  men  of  the  failu  treat  their  mispils  with  far  more 
respect  and  devotion  than  is  generally  shown  by  the  men  out- 
side to  the  wives  of  their  own  household.  The  mispils  are 
absolutely  faithful  to  the  men  of  their  failu  or  pabai,  regard- 
ing themselves  as  questionable  property,  having  been  sought 
and  captured  at  the  risk  of  men's  lives,  and  paid  for  withal 
in  costly  pieces  of  stone  money. 

They  are  by  no  means  kept  as  prisoners :  as  soon  as  the 
excitement  over  their  capture  has  abated  in  their  own  village, 
they  are  at  full  liberty  to  return  home  and  visit  their  family 
and  friends,  and  they  always  return  willingly  and  voluntarily 
to  the  failu. 

Age  controls  the  extent  of  the  Uap  native's  ward- 
robe. Boys  are  not  allowed  to  wear  more  than  one 
loin-cloth;  but  as  they  grow  older  two  are  in  order, 
and  the  adult  man  adorns  himself  with  a  long  rope 
made  from  leaves  and  grasses.  A  freeman  wears  an 
ornamental  comb  on  the  top  of  his  head. 

Other  male  ornaments  consist  of  earrings,  necklaces,  brace- 
lets, and  armlets.  Mutilations  of  nose  or  of  lips  are  not  in 
fashion ;  earlobes,  however,  being  appendages  not  ornamental 
and  by  no  means  useful,  are  always,  the  world  over,  respon- 
sive to  improvement  at  the  behest  of  beauty.  They  are  not 
neglected  in  Uap.  Both  boys  and  girls  have  the  earlobes 
pierced  and  stretched  at  an  early  age — at  about  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  year — but  this  mutilation  is  never  stretched  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  in  the  island  of  Ruk  (in  the  central  Caro- 
lines), nor  as  it  is  in  Borneo,  where  the  lobe  is  so  elongated 
that  it  becomes  a  mere  loop  of  skin  drooping  below  the  shoul- 
ders. The  Uap  men  and  women  are  satisfied  with  a  simple 
hole  through  the  lobe,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  just  about  large  enough  for  the  insertion  of  bright 
leaves  or  flowers  or  a  tuft  of  cotton.  After  an  incision  is 
made  with  a  piece  of  sharpened  cocoanut  shell,  a  roll  of 
leaves  of  a  plant,  which  they  call  maluek,  is  at  once  inserted. 
This  leaf,  and  this  leaf  only,  must  be  used  ;  to  it  is  ascribed 
peculiar  properties  both  of  stretching  and  healing;  it  must  be 
first  warmed  over  the  fire,  then  soaked  and  softened  in  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  rolled  up  tightly  and  pushed  through  the  wound.  As 
soon  as  this  plug  becomes  loose,  it  is  renewed,  and  an  addi- 
tional leaf  added  until  the  hole  is  of  sufficient  size  and  is 
healed.  The  boys  grin  and  bear  the  suffering  without  any 
protection  for  their  poor  swollen  and  inflamed  ears,  which, 
after  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  certainly  look  exceedingly  pain- 
ful ;  but  the  girls  are  allowed  to  wear  protectors  made  of  the 
halves  of  a  cocoanut  shell,  held  in  place  by  strings  attached 
to  the  upper  edges,  passing  over  the  head,  and  strings  from 
the  lower  edges,  tied  under  the  chin.  These  shells  are 
stained  a  bright  yellow  with  a  turmeric,  already  mentioned, 
known  as  reng.  Another  and  a  smaller  hole,  just  about  large 
enough  for  the  stem  of  a  flower,  is  often  made  in  the  rim 
of  the  ear  a  little  above  the  larger  hole  in  the  lobe  ;  this  is 
designed  for  no  particular  ornament,  but  merely  supplements 
the  larger  one  when  the  latter  is  completely  filled  with  ear- 
rings and  bouquets;  a  white  and  yellow  flower  of  Frangipanni, 
or  the  spray  of  a  delicate  little  orchid,  growing  on  cocoanut 
trees,  greatly  enhances  the  charm  when  waving  above  red 
and  green  crotons  and  a  pendant  of  pink  shell.  Women  do 
not  in  general  affect  manufactured  earrings  ;  they  cling  more 
to  natural  effects  of  leaves  and  flowers.  The  men's  ear 
ornaments  consist  of  short  loops  of  small  glass  beads,  whereto 
is  attached  a  piece  of  pink  or  white  shell  usually  cut  in  a 
triangular  shape,  with  each  edge  about  an  inch  in  length ; 
this  is  pendant  from  the  loop  of  beads  about  three  inches 
below  the  ear.  The  triangular  shape  is,  in  general,  obliga- 
tory, inasmuch  as  the  shell  from  which  it  is  cut  has  this  one 
sole  patch  of  rosy  pink  near  the  umbo.  This  shell  is  exceed- 
ingly rare  on  the  shores  of  Uap ;  consequently,  these  pink 
pendants  are  highly  valued  and  owned  only  by  the  wealthy 
families,  who  part  with  them  reluctantly,  and  only  at  an 
exorbitant  price.  Other  pendants  of  less  value  are  made 
from  any  fine  white  shell,  or  of  tortoise-shell ;  any  man  may 
wear  these  who  has  patience  enough  to  scrape  the  shells  to 
the  proper  shape.  Still  another  variety  of  ear  ornament  is 
a  piece  of  thin  tortoise-shell,  about  a  third  of  an  inch  wide, 
bent  into  the  shape  of  a  U ;  this  is  hooked  in  the  lobe  of  the 


ear,  and  from  the  outer  open  ends  are  suspended  little  strings 
of  beads.  In  default  of  other  ornament  the  men  will  insert 
anything  with  gay  colors ;  my  cinematograph  film,  whenever 
I  happened  to  discard  it,  was  sure  to  be  seen  for  the  next 
two  or  three  days  either  fluttering  from  combs  or  passed 
through   loops  and  coiled  about  the  ears. 

In  another  place  Dr.  Furness  enters  into  particulars 
as  to  the  female  fashions  of  Uap,  noting  with  wonder 
that  the  victims  are  so  rarely  burned  to  death : 

In  the  first  place,  their  skirts  are  composed  of  four  or  five 
layers  of  dried  leaves  and  strips  of  bast,  and  are  so  volumi- 
nous and  distended  that  they  stand  out  all  round  the  body, 
outrivaling  the  old-fashioned  hoopskirts ;  even  when  sitting 
down,  the  women  are  surrounded  by  a  mound  of  veritable 
tinder.  In  the  second  place,  they  are  forever  striking  matches 
to  light  their  cigarettes,  nay,  worse  even,  they  carry  about 
with  them  for  the  sake  of  economy  the  glowing  husk  of  a 
cocoanut,  and  neither  to  matches  nor  husk  do  they  give  the 
slightest  heed,  striking  the  one  recklessly  over  their  own 
skirts  or  absent-mindedly  resting  the  other  against  the  skirts 
of  their  neighbor.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  utter  recklessness 
never  did  I  see  a  skirt  catch  fire,  although  I  confidently 
awaited  it  every  time  they  assembled  to  hear  the  phonograph. 
When  the  female  audiences  had  dispersed  after  these  exhibi- 
tions, Friedlander's  neatly  swept  little  compound  was  wont  to 
look  like  a  threshing-floor,  so  covered  was  it  with  fragments 
of  pandanus  leaves,  the  relics  of  female  attire.  One  month 
at  longest  is  the  life  of  a  woman's  dress;  then  the  old  skirt 
is  burned  and  a  brand-new  one  plaited,  with  no  tedious  fittings 
at  the  dressmaker's,   nor  depressing  bills  to  pay. 

When  dressed  in  their  best  for  visits  or  feast  days,  the 
women  don  skirts  prettily  decorated  with  wide  strips  of 
pandanus  leaves  bleached  for  the  purpose  and  stained  a  bright 
yellow  with  reng,  and  about  the  waistband  are  inserted 
brightly  variegated  leaves  of  croton.  The  effect  is,  indeed, 
extremely  pretty  on  the  background  of  their  smooth,  brown 
skin.  The  women  do  not,  as  a  rule,  adorn  themselves  with 
necklaces  or  other  ornaments  ;  some,  who  do  not  work  very 
hard  in  the  taro  patches,  wear  bracelets  of  cocoanut  shell  or 
tortoise-shell,  and  sometimes  finger  rings  of  the  same  material. 
The  long  strips  of  hibiscus  bast,  stained  black,  which  they  all 
wear  knotted  about  their  necks  after  they  have  come  to 
maturity-,  seem  to  take  the  place  of  all  other  finery.  This 
cord,  known  as  viarafd,  must  be  always  worn  by  a  woman, 
young  or  old,  when  she  is  away  from  her  home  ;  to  be  seen 
in  the  open  air  without  it  would  be  as  immodest  and  dis- 
graceful as  to  appear  without  any  clothes  at  all.  Within  the 
dwelling  house,  however,  it  may  be  discarded  with  perfect 
propriety. 

That  he  might  secure  permanent  records  of  the 
native  songs  and  incantations,  Dr.  Furness  had  included 
in  his  outfit  a  large  phonograph,  but  was  rather  taken 
aback  when  the  instrument  failed  to  make  the  impres- 
sion he  had  anticipated: 

In  order  to  introduce  them  to  it  with  due  paralyzing  effect, 
I  made  a  selection  of  band  music  and  several  songs  in  Eng- 
lish ;  with  these  I  intended  to  charm  them  before  requesting 
them  to  speak  or  sing  into  that  embarrassing,  expressionless 
metal  horn.  Experience  had  taught  me,  however,  the  impos- 
sibility of  foretelling  the  fashion  in  which  untutored  minds 
will  accept  such  miracles,  and  I  was  not  altogether  unpre- 
pared to  have  their  bewilderment  find  expression  in  a  shower 
of  well-directed  cocoanuts  at  the  first  bars  of  "Lead,  Kindly 
Light,"  or  other  soothing,  peaceful  hymns.  But  what  was 
my  unexpected  amazement  and  infinite  chagrin,  when  the 
audience  I  had  gathered  displayed  not  the  faintest  interest  in 
the  performance  beyond  the  sight  of  the  revolution  of  the 
little  wax  cylinder.  A  living,  human  voice,  singing  a  sweet 
English  love-song,  and  issuing  from  a  brass  horn  attached  to 
a  machine,  was,  to  them,  not  half  as  awesome  as  the  whirling 
wheels  and  the  buzz  of  clock-work ;  some  of  the  audience 
actually  turned  away  in  indifference,  if  not  in  disgust,  and 
went  off  to  resume  their  work  of  husking  cocoanuts. 

Completely  crestfallen,  I  ventured  to  ask  one  man  when 
the  tune  was  finished  what  he  thought  of  it.  "An  all  right 
sort  of  tom-tom,"  was  his  careless  and  patronizing  reply. 
(Tom-tom  is  an  adopted  word  which  they  apply  to  cheap 
musical  boxes — in  fact  to  any  variety  of  musical  instrument — 
introduced  many  years  ago  by  whalers  and  copra  traders.) 
Friedlander  himself  was  astonished  at  their  mortifying  indif- 
ference, and  suggested  very  justly  that  it  was  probably  be- 
cause the  words  meant  nothing  to  them,  and  that  the  phono- 
graph was  to  them  only  another  form  of  hurdy-gurdy.  A 
human  voice  uttering  incomprehensible  sounds  had  to  them 
no  more  meaning  than  the  beating  of  a  tin  pan. 

Cast  down,  but  not  utterly  discouraged,  I  tried  a  second 
song  by  a  melodious  female  voice,  but  this  fell  just  as  abso- 
lutely flat  as  the  former.  As  a  final  and  desperate  resource, 
I  put  on  a  blank  roll  and  the  recording  needle,  and  then 
induced  one  of  the  youths  to  speak  a  few  native  words  into 
the  horn,  and  immediately  ground  off  a  reproduction  of  his 
very  words.  The  effect  was  magical !  The  audience  forgot 
to  breathe  in  awed  silence  !  Their  eyes  dilated  !  Their  jaws 
fell !  And  they  began  repeating  after  the  instrument  the 
words  of  their  very  own  language,  in  the  boy's  very  own 
voice,  now  issuing  from  the  bottom  of  the  ho#n !  Was  the 
boy  himself  imprisoned  there?  For  five  or  six  seconds  after 
the  voice  ceased  they  remained  silent,  looking  from  one  to 
another,  and  then — then  they  burst  into  peals  of  screaming 
laughter,  clamorously  and  vehemently  imploring  me  to  repeat 
it.  Of  course  I  complied.  The  cocoanut  huskers  dropped 
their  work  and  hurried  back  helter-skelter,  to  hear  a  little 
machine  that  after  only  a  minute's  acquaintance  could  talk  as 
well  as  they  could  themselves !  The  conquest  was  complete ! 
Thereafter  I  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  finding  volunteers 
to  sing  or  repeat  set  speeches.  The  miracle  of  a  "tom-tom 
that  talked  and  sung"  was  assured,  and  its  success  unbounded ! 

So  far  as  Dr.  Furness  was  able  to  ascertain,  there 
are  no  set  forms  of  religious  observance  in  Uap,  but 
the  natives  do  believe  that  in  the  sky  overhead  there 
is  an  abode  of  departed  spirits.  Tattooing  is  still 
largely  indulged  in,  but  the  older  men  declare  the  prac- 
tice is  on  the  wane.  It  appears  that  there  is  a  special 
pattern  of  tattooing  for  the  mispils. 

Having  equipped  himself  with  a  camera.  Dr.  Fur- 
ness is  able  to  adorn  his  book  with  many  photographs. 
all  of  unique  interest  from  an  ethnological  point  of 
view.  They  add  materially  to  the  completeness  of  a 
fascinating  volume. 

The  Islaxd  of  Stoxe  Money.  By  William  Henry 
Furness.  3d.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Companv : 
$3.50  net.  ^"_ 

Victoria,    the    Australian    province,   has    often     been 
compared  with  California,  and.  indeed,  is  almost  a  dupli- 
cate in  nearly  every  respect  of  this  State,  the  Mur 
Valley,  which  contains  the  bulk  of  the  irrigable 
try,  being  remarkably  similar  to  the  Sacramento  \ 
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PAINS  AND  PENALTIES  OF  A  DRAMATIST. 


Pecuniary  Royalties  Not  to  Be  Earned  by  Portraying  Per- 
sonal Royalties  in  London. 


Unless  the  lord  chamberlain's  inscrutable  department 
should  execute  another  volte  face  akin  to  that  which 
tabooed  "The  Mikado"  and  then  as  suddenly  removed 
the  ban,  Laurence  Housman's  new  play  with  the  allit- 
erative title  of  "Pains  and  Penalties"  will  not  be  seen 
on  the  stage  just  yet. 

For  the  censor  has  been  at  it  again.  And  the  royal- 
ties which  Mr.  Housman  had  already  begun  to  count 
must  remain  as  intangible  assets.  His  fault  is  that  he 
has  laid  hands  on  royalties  to  gain  other  royalties. 
"Pains  and  Penalties"  has  been  on  the  stocks  for  some 
months  past.  The  title  gives  a  clue  to  its  theme.  In 
those  unsavory  days  of  George  IV,  when  Lord  Liver- 
pool racked  his  wits  to  devise  a  method  of  dissolving 
the  marriage  of  "the  first  gentleman  of  Europe"  with 
Queen  Caroline,  there  was  drafted  a  measure  known  as 
the  "Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties."  Mr.  Housman  has 
dropped  "Bill  of"  and  retained  the  rest. 

But  of  course  he  could  not  drop  George  IV  or  Queen 
Caroline.  These  were  the  royalties  who  were  to  earn 
him  royalties.  However,  he  did  eliminate  the  first  as 
much  as  possible.  In  the  original  draft  of  the  play 
"the  first  gentleman  of  Europe"  was  an  actual  member 
of  the  cast,  but  the  warning  voice  of  a  London  manager 
who  was  willing  to  produce  the  play  convinced  Mr. 
Housman  there  was  danger  ahead.  So  George  IV 
went  by  the  board  so  far  as  direct  impersonation  was 
concerned,  remaining  merely  as  "atmosphere"  to  give 
point  to  the  story. 

In  its  final  form  "Pains  and  Penalties"  appears  to 
have  sacrificed  many  telling  situations.  There  is  Mr. 
Housman's  authority  for  this  list  of  things  the  play- 
does  not  contain : 

It  makes  no  reference  whatever  to  the  FitzHerbert 
episode,  or  to  the  alleged  bigamous  nature  of  George 
IY's  marriage  to  Caroline,  beyond  one  single  sentence 
of  a  dozen  words,  which  is  historically  recorded. 

It  contains  no  love-making  between  Queen  Caroline 
and  her  reputed  lover.  Bergami. 

It  contains  no  unpleasant  details  of  a  divorce  court 
character. 

It  contains  no  intended  application  to  circumstances 
or  events  in  the  present  day.  beyond  an  exposition  of 
the  unequal  treatment  which,  under  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, is  still  meted  out  to  women,  both  in  the  divorce 
court  and  in  Parliament. 

It  contains  no  attack  on  religion,  on  morals,  or  on 
the  institution  of  monarchy. 

It  contains  no  detailed  reference  to  the  character  and 
conduct  of  George  IV,  except  in  one  passage  of  the 
first  act.  and  throughout  the  trial  scene  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  where  the  words  are  taken  literally  and  with- 
out addition  from  the  published  records  of  the  time. 

With  all  these  thin-ice  episodes  avoided,  it  might 
have  been  concluded  that  Mr.  Housman's  application 
for  a  license  was  certain  of  success.  He  had,  one 
would  have  thought,  been  cautious  to  the  verge  of 
excessive  prudence.  Goodness  knows  there  is  enough 
on  record  about  that  miserable  phase  in  the  inglorious 
career  of  George  IV.  Thackeray's  pages  teem  with 
details  and  unbridled  sarcasm;  the  volumes  of  the 
"Annual  Register,"  which  may  be  found  upon  the 
shelves  of  any  public  library,  preserve  copious  reports 
of  all  the  unsavory  particulars;  and  it  is  but  a  few 
years  since  permission  was  given  to  publish  from  the 
roval  archives  at  Windsor  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
FitzHerbert  affair.  All  this  can  be  no  more  obliterated 
than  forgotten;  it  is  open  to  the  reading  of  whoever 
wishes,  and  to  the  rewriting  of  whoever  desires.  And 
that  Mr.  Housman  should  have  seized  upon  this  ma- 
terial for  stage  purposes  is  no  more  reprehensible  than 
that  Shakespeare  should  have  gone  to  history  for  his 
"Henry  VIII."  Mr.  Housman  feels  that  the  play  is 
the  best  he  Hks  ever  written,  and  it  may  be  granted  that 
it  is  a  sincere  treatment  of  a  big  subject  to  which  the 
historical  facts  of  the  time  are  absolutely  necessary. 
His  object  has  not  been  to  rake  up  old  scandals  about 
a  sufficiently  notorious  debaucher.  but  to  deal  dra- 
matically with  a  typical  example  of  man's  inhumanity 
to  woman. 

Then  why  is  the  license  refused?  No  one  knows. 
For  once  the  censor  himself,  the  unlucky  and  unhappy 
Mr.  Redford.  declares  that  the  fault  is  not  his.  He 
submitted  the  play  to  the  lord  chamberlain,  and  that 
official  declined  the  license.  There  is  a  suspicion  that 
the  decision  of  the  lord  chamberlain  is  based  upon  the 
fear  that  the  theme  of  the  play  may  be  interpreted  as 
bearing  some  relation  to  the  stories  which  have  been 
told  about  the  supposed  morganatic  marriage  of  George 
V,  or  that  the  name  of  the  present  king  may  suffer 
by  association  with  the  last  to  bear  his  title.  Such 
an  argument  is  rightly  characterized  as  ludicrous.  No 
good  can  possibly  be  done  to  the  monarchy  by  trying 
to  shelter  it  behind  a  popular  ignorance  of  history. 

Queen  Caroline  might  throw  some  light  on  the  dark 
mystery.  Not.  of  course,  the  lady  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  call  George  IV  husband,  but  Gertrude  Kings- 
t  in.  who  was  to  have  played  the  queen  in  "Pains  and 
Penalties."  With  commendable  chivalry,  and  perhaps 
is  some  amends  to  the  shade  of  Caroline  herself.  Mr. 
Redford  has  addressed  several  letters  to  Miss  Kingston 
on  the  subject,  but  as  he  thoughtfully  marked  them 
'private  and  confidential"  their  contents  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  writer  and  receiver  alone.     They  will  shine, 


no  doubt,  on  a  page  of  British  stage  history  in  the  dis- 
tant future,  when  the  censor  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  but 
in  the  meantime  bewilderment  is  the  order  of  the 
hour. 

However,  eighteen  of  Mr.  Housman's  fellow-drama- 
tists have  gallantly  rallied  to  his  side.  They  have 
signed  a  manifesto  asserting  the  "imperative  advis- 
ability that  the  judgment  of  the  lord  chamberlain,  in 
his  capacity  as  censor  of  plays,  should  be  made  subject 
to  appeal."  Two  distinguished  names  are  missing 
from  the  list — those  of  Arthur  W.  Pinero  and  Henry 
Arthur  Jones.  The  former  keeps  silence;  he  is  a  "sir" 
now.  and  hence  somewhat  handicapped  by  court  in- 
fluence ;  but  Mr.  Tones  explains  why  he  does  not  sign. 
With  the  protest  against  the  lord  chamberlain's  action 
he  is  in  full  agreement;  with  the  establishment  of  a 
committee  of  appeal  he  has  no  sympathy.  The  only 
court  of  appeal  in  which  he  has  any  faith  is  the  ver- 
dict of  the  play-going  public.  And  he  chuckles  over 
the  latest  nail  which  the  censor  has  driven  into  his 
rapidly  completing  coffin.  For  no  enemy  of  the  censor- 
ship, he  says,  could  wish  to  see  it  engaged  in  a  more 
suitable  or  congenial  occupation  than  that  of  trying  to 
establish  the  character  of  George  IV  on  a  firm  and 
moral  basis.  Piccadilly. 

London,  October  8,  1910. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Gloucester  Moors. 

A   mile  behind  is  Gloucester  town 

Where  the  fishing  fleets  put  in, 
A  mile  ahead   the  land  dips  down 

And  the  woods  and  farms  begin. 
Here,  where   the   moors  stretch   free 

In  the  high   blue   afternoon. 
Are  the   marching  sun   and   talking   sea, 
And   the  racing  winds   that  wheel   and   flee 

On  the  flying  heels  of  June. 

Jill-o'er-the-ground   is  purple   blue, 

Blue    is    the    quaker-maid. 
The  wild  geranium  holds  its  dew 

Long  in  the  bowlder's  shade. 
Wax-red   hangs   the   cup 

From  the   huckleberry   boughs. 
In   barberry   bells   the  gray   moths   sup. 
Or  where  the  choke-cherry  lifts  high  up 

Sweet  bowls   for  their  carouse. 

Over  the  shelf  of  the  sandy  cove 

Beach-peas  blossom  latev 
By  copse  and  cliff  the  swallows  rove. 

Each   calling  to   his  mate. 
Seaward  the  seagulls  go. 

And   the  land-birds  all   are  here  ; 
That  green-gold  flash  was  a  vireo. 
And   yonder   flame   where   the   marsh-flags   grow 

Was   a   scarlet   fanager. 

This   earth    is    not    the   steadfast    place 

We  landsmen  build  upon  ; 
From  deep  to  deep  she  varies  pace. 

And   while   she   comes   is   gone. 
Beneath  my   feet   I    feel 

Her  smooth  bulk  heave  and  dip  : 
With  velvet  plunge  and  soft  upreel 
She  swings  and  steadies  to  her  keel 

Like  a  gallant,   gallant  ship. 

These   summer  clouds   she  sets  for  sail. 

The  sun  is  her  masthead  light. 
She  tows  the  moon  like  a  pinnace  frail 

Where  her  phosphor  wake  churns  bright. 
Now   hid.   now   looming  clear. 

On  the  face  of  the  dangerous  blue 
The  star  fleets  tack  and  wheel  and  veer. 
But  on.  but  on  does  the  old  earth  steer 

As  if  her  port  she  knew. 

God.   dear  God !     Does  she  know   her  port, 

Though  she  goes  so  far  about  ? 
Or  blind   astray,  does  she  make  her  sport 

To   brazen   and   chance   it   out? 
I   watched   when   her   captains   passed : 

She   were   better   captainless. 
Men  in  the  cabin,  before  the  mast. 
But  some  were  reckless  and  some  aghast. 

And  some  sat   gorged   at   mess. 

By  her  battened  hatch  I  leaned  and  caught 

Sounds  from  the  noisome  hold, — 
Cursing   and   sighing   of   souls   distraught 

And   cries  too   sad  to  be  told. 
Then  I  strove  to  go  down  and  see ; 

But  they  said.  "Thou  art  not  of  us  !" 
I  turned  to  those  on  the  deck  with  me 
And   cried.   "Give  help  !"'     But  they  said,   "Let  be 

Our  ship  sails  faster  thus." 

Jill-o'er-the-ground  is  purple  blue. 

Blue  is  the  quaker-maid. 
The  alder-clump  where  the  brook  comes  through 

Breeds   cresses   in   its   shade. 
To  be  out  of  the  moiling  street 

With   its  swelter  and  its  sin  ! 
Who  has  given  to  me  this  sweet, 
And  given  my  brother  dust  to  eat  ? 

And  when  will  his  wage  come  in? 

Scattering   wide   or  blown    in    ranks, 

Yellow  and  white  and  brown, 
Boats  and  boats  from  the  fishing  banks 

Come  home  to  Gloucester  town. 
There  is  cash  to  purse  and  spend. 

There    are    wives   to   be   embraced. 
Hearts  to  borrow  and  he;irts  to  lend. 
And  hearts  to  take  and  keep  to  the  end, — 

O  little  sails,   make  haste  ! 

But  thou,  vast  outbound  ship  of  souls. 

What  harbor  town   for  thee  ? 
What   shapes,  when   thy   arriving  tolls, 

Shall   crowd   the  banks  to   see  ? 
Shall   all   the   happy  shipmates  then 

Stand   singing  brotherly? 
Or   shall   a   haggard,    ruthless   few 

Warp   her  over   and  bring   her  to. 
While  the  many  broken  souls  of  men 
Fester  down  in  the  slaver's  pen, 

And  nothing  to  say  or  do  ? 

— William    Vaughn   Moody. 


A  WILDE  BIOGRAPHY. 


Scenes  in  a  Tragic  History  and  Criticism  of  Its  Philosophy. 


In  the  current  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Rcvieiv 
there  is  a  thoughtful  and  just  review  o*f  a  recent  biogra- 
phy of  Oscar  Wilde,  with  a  searching  examination  of 
influences  and  tendencies  that  marked  a  melancholy 
career.  From  Mr.  Esdaile*s  article  the  following  ex- 
cerpts are  made,  as  examples  of  his  critical  ability  and 
spirit: 

When,  in  1895.  disaster  overtook  the  brilliant  man  of  letters 
and  fashion  whose  works  are  now  at  last  collected,  the  Eng- 
lish public  put  its  hand  over  its  eyes;  a  stop  was  incontinently 
put  to  the  sale  of  his  books  and  the  performance  of  his  plays. 
Soon,  however,  the  tide  of  morality  began  to  abate,  and  the 
public  peeped  between  its  fingers  at  expensive  and  anony- 
mously-printed editions  of  his  books  and  of  books  pretending 
to  be  his,  such  as  that  sheep  in  wolf's  clothing,  "The  Priest 
and  the  Acolyte."  The  appearance  of  "De  Profundis"  with 
the  imprint  of  Messrs.  Methuen  marked  a  third,  and  we 
hope  the  last,  stage.  The  public  hands  have  been  dropped 
from  the  public  eyes.  The  same  publishing  house  has  since 
produced  two  editions  of  the  works,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Sherard 
has   published   a  biography   of   the   late   Oscar   Wilde. 

Of  Mr.  Sherard's  book  there  is  not  much  to  say,  except 
that  it  does  more  credit  to  its  author's  heart  than  to  his 
head.  He  has,  indeed,  taken  a  vast  deal  of  pains,  and  pre- 
sents us  with  some  new  and  some  true  facts  of  importance. 
But  he  has  little  judgment. 

Undoubtedly  the  popular  contempt  for  the  personal 
Wilde,  which  was  carried  on  to  his  writings  for  a  time, 
will  be  forgotten  eventually.  The  reviewer  is  inter- 
ested in  causes  as  well  as  effects: 

Wilde  was  a  notorious  person,  greatly  loved  and  greatly 
hated.  The  result  was  that  when  he  was  held  up  as  the  cen- 
tral figure  in  a  peculiarly  painful  cause  celebrc.  he  drew  upon 
himself  the  fury  of  the  world  ;  and  when  his  reputation  fell, 
great  was  the  fall  thereof.  As  a  natural  consequence  i  for 
every  ebb  is  followed  by  a  flow),  many  young  men,  full  of 
generous  enthusiasm  for  letters  and  a  hatred  for  the  vulgar 
English  confusion  between  literary  and  moral  excellence, 
erected  Wilde  upon  a  pedestal  of  perfection.  There  are  signs 
that  both  ebb  and  flow  are  slackening,  and  that  a  careful  esti- 
mate of  the  man  and  his  work  may  be  heard  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  it  is  put  forward.  But  only  by  the  use  of 
understanding  and  sympathy  can  we  hope  to  judge  rightly  one 
of  the  most  tragic  and  significant  figures  of  our  time. 


Of  his  early  poems  and  self-advertising  role  as  the 
master-iesthete.  the  critic  speaks  briefly,  passing  on  to 
more  significant  episodes: 

Having  lectured  first  in  America  on  the  artistic  sins  of 
England,  and  then  in  England  on  those  of  America,  he  tried 
his  hand  at  drama.  "Vera,"  his  first  attempt,  a  crude  melo- 
drama, was,  and  deserved  to  be,  a  failure  ;  but  "The  Duchess 
of  Padua."  a  blank-verse  tragedy,  written  about  the  same 
time   and   acted   in   America,   shows  great  power. 

He  soon  went  to  Paris,  and  shed  for  good  and  all  his  eccen- 
tricities of  dress.  From  an  extraordinary  he  became  an  ordi- 
nary dandy.  Dandyism,  in  the  many  cases,  such  as  those  of 
Wilde,  Browning,  Disraeli,  and  others,  where  it  is  not  merely 
an  indication  of  a  vacant  mind,  seems  to  be  a  safety  valve 
or  outlet  for  the  joy  of  living.  Wilde  was  brimful  of  this 
joy :  young,  happy  in  his  friends,  his  ambitions,  his  love  of 
beauty  and  of  wit,  it  is  neither  strange  nor  worthy  of  worse 
than  a  tolerant  smile  that  he  should  have  loved  to  show 
amazingly.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  last  to  practice  an  art  dear 
to  an  earlier  generation  of  literary  Parisians,  Vart  d'cpater 
les  bourgeois."  Perhaps  in  his  case  this  innocent  foppish' 
ness  was  also  part  of  his  outward  imitation  of  Balzac.  In 
any  case,  for  two  or  three  years  he  lived  in  Paris,  reading  a 
great  deal  and  writing  a  little  ("The  Sphinx"  and  "The  Har- 
lot's House"  date  from  this  period)  ;  but  the  student's  life 
never  drew  him  very  strongly,  and  it  may  be  said  of  him  that 
then  more  than  ever  he  mixed,  forever  talking,  with  the 
world  and  its  pleasures. 

The  Paris  life  ended  with  his  return  to  London  and  his 
marriage.  Like  many  others  before  him,  he  discovered  that 
marriage  brings  responsibilities,  and  after  a  year  or  two  of 
somewhat  aimless  journalism,  he  took  the  position  of  editor 
of  The  Woman's  World,  which  he  held  for  two  years.  His 
permanent  work  of  this  period  consists  in  fairy  stories  which 
were  printed  in  "The  Happy  Prince"  and  "The  House  of 
Pomegranates."  and  in  the  essays  on  criticism,  some  of  which 
were  collected  in  the  volume  called  "Intentions." 

Mr.  Esdaile  says  that  Wilde's  tales  in  "The  Happy 
Prince"  are  the  simplest  and  purest  of  his  writings. 
In  fact,  he  puts  Wilde's  work  in  prose,  rhythmical 
prose  as  it  is,  at  the  top.  This,  of  one  of  his  much- 
talked-of  stories: 

His  novel  "Dorian  Gray"  was  written  for  Lippincott's  Maga- 
zine in  1S90.  and  puffed  out  by  feeble  additions  into  a  volume 
in  1891,  and  of  which  Pater  wrote  a  laudatory  review.  The 
story  is  that  of  a  young  man  who.  partly  owing  to  a  wonder- 
ful portrait,  which  miraculously  takes  upon  itself  the  outward 
changes  resulting  from  the  course  of  his  life,  and  leaves  him 
always  young  and  beautiful,  partly  to  the  influence  of  a 
cynical  friend,  and  partly  (but  less  convincingly)  to  that  of 
a  morbid  book,  "eats  the  fruit  of  all  the  trees  in  the  garden 
of  the  world."  with  the  end  of  shame  and  ruin  to  himself. 
"He  sought  to  elaborate  some  new  scheme  of  life  that  would 
have  its  reasoned  philosophy  and  its  ordered  principles,  and 
find  in  the  spiritualizing  of  the  senses  its  highest  realization 
.  .  .  There  was  to  be  a  new  hedonism  that  was  to  re-create 
life.  ...  It  was  to  teach  man  to  concentrate  himself  upon 
the  moments  of  a  life  that  is  itself  but  a  moment." 

Such  is  the  creed  known  as  the  New  Hellenism,  named  in- 
appropriately enough,  since  it  is  full  of  what  the  Greeks  ol 
the  best  period  hardly  knew,  self-consciousness,  the  dominanl 
note  in  the  discord  which  we~"call  the  modern  spirit.  Anc 
whether  Hellenic  or  not,  it  is  no  solution  of  our  problems. 

It  is  said  that  Wilde  was  offered  a  large  amount  oi 
money  bv  an  American  newspaper  for  an  account  of  hii 
prison  experiences,  and  that  the  poet  said,  "Sir.  I  car 
not  understand  how  such  a  proposal  can  be  made  to 
gentleman."  The  sum  of  all  the  paradoxes  in  his  play! 
is  in  his  life  and  its  end: 

Shining  promise  brought  to  nothing  by  weakness  of  purpose  ' 
easy  success  preferred  to  difficult  failure,  the  brain  turned  b; 
sudden  fame,  madness  and  ruin,  the  vain  rally,  the  lonely  am 
dishonored  death — on  the  way  of  tragic  life  these  are  familia 
milestones.  Requiescai.  Let  his  shame  and  sorrow  lie  buriei 
with  his  body  in  the  poor  grave  at  Bagneux  :  this  edition 
his  writings  will  preserve  to  us  all  that  is  ours  in  that  brigh 
but   unhappy    spirit. 


October  29,  1910. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Anne  Kempburn,  Truthseeker. 
|;  Labor  troubles,  and  socialism,  and  garden 
cities,  and  social  reform  in  general  are  the 
chief  interests  of  the  principal  characters  of 
.  this  story — characters  who  include  two  some- 
'  what  sentimental  daughters  of  a  clergyman, 
'  an  aristocrat  who  has  "no  leisure"  to  accept 
"  ithe  invitations  of  Society,  an  enthusiast  in 
i  social  economics,  and  a  sinister  Italian  rogue. 
ilAnne  is  on  the  hunt  for  truth  all  through 
i  |the  story,  and  declines  an  offer  of  marriage 
.  because  she  has  got  her  eye  on  one  or  other 
jilof  those  will-o'-the-wisps  much  affected  by 
■-  the  modern  woman.     In  the  end.  however,  she 

•  discovers  that  "a  true  brotherhood  of  men  con- 
'  sists  not  in  a  State  governed  by  set  rules  laid 
■  down  by  men  for  a  particular  end,  but  rather 
itSn  an  honorable  freedom  of  the  individual  to 
,  reach  the  highest  self-fulfiflment  through  the 
|  law  of  his  own  individuality."  This  leaves 
:  open  the  garden  gate  for  the  final  entrance 
i  'of  the  faithful  Max,  and — "she  laid  her  hand 

in"  his.  And  Naomi,  too,  her  much-tried  sis- 
'  ^er,  reaches  the  same  haven.  So  all's  well, 
and  truth-seeking  becomes  its  own  reward. 
The  story  is  rather  in  the  air,  owing  to  the 
nazy  notions  of  Anne,  but  it  has  moments  of 
real  interest  and  is  on  the  whole  well  told. 
■t  Anne  Kempburn,  Truthseeker.  By  Margue- 
■ite  Bryant.     New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.;  $1.30  net. 

Dixie  Hart. 
I:    Life  in  a  Georgia  village  is  the  background 
I  igainst  which  Mr.  Harben  depicts  the  growing 
ove   of   his   storekeeper  hero,   Alfred   Henley, 
.  for    the    unselfish    and    lovable    Dixie.      It    is 
.  -ather   a    handicap   that   Alfred   should   be   al- 
ready  married,  and  it  is  hardly  explained  why 
ie    overlooked    Dixie's    attractions    before    he 
contrived    to    induce    his    early    love,    now    a 
I  widow,    to    marry    him.      Dixie    must    always 
lave    been    attractive,    and    there    is    nothing 
ibout  the  widow  to  account  for  Alfred's  early 
tassion.      However,    if   that   defect   is   excused 
i'jy   the   reader   he   will    follow   Alfred's   affec- 
ion   for   Dixie  with   interest,   especially   when 
:  Jixie  herself  is  on  the  scene.     She  is  an  un- 
sophisticated   maiden    of    rural    ways,    has    a 
luaint  turn  of  speech,  and  is  adorable  for  the 
:ourage    with    which    she   fights    the    battle   of 
ife   for  her  helpless   mother  and  aunt.      Per- 
laps  the  most  individual  character  in  the  book 
s  Alfred's  talkative   and   fault-finding   father- 
in-law.      For   the    comfort    of   the    reader   the 
'supposed     dead     husband     of     the     widow     is 

•  irought  to  life  again,  and  the  path  opened  for 
Mfred  and  Dixie  to  mate.     It  is  a  somewhat 

"■  )ld-fashioned  story,  or  a  story  with  an  old- 
'ashioned  flavor,  but  just  the  kind  of  story 
Mr.  Harben's  admirers  enjoy. 

)  Dixie  Hart.  By  Will  N.  Harben.  New  York: 
Iarpcr   &    Brothers;    $1.50. 


The  Mirage  of  the  Many. 
'  With  every  propagandist  in  these  days  tuni- 
ng to  fiction  as  a  vehicle  for  campaign  pur- 
joses,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  Mr.  Walsh 
las  devoted  his  attention  to  Socialism  as  it 
night  affect  a  given  community.  He  places 
lis  story  in  Chicago  in  the  year  1952,  when 
i  Socialist  has  been  elected  President  of  the 
Jnited    States    and    the    principles    for    which 

;  ie  stands  applied  to  all  departments  of  life. 
Dne  of  the  characters  voices  the  changes. 
'A  girl  is  no  more  protected  than  under  the 
ild     system — indeed,     often     less.    .    .    .    That 

h^as  a  wicked  law  which  prohibits  any  lec- 
urer  or  minister  from  receiving  money  by 
^ift  or  subscription.  Think  of  it,  all  the 
rhurches,  all  the  private  schools,  all  the  great 

■  endowed  universities  confiscated  by  the  state, 
i  llong   with    our   homes."      And   so    on.      Until 

it  length    a    revolution    arises,    to    which   that 

>f   France    was    child's   play.      To    sustain   the 

1  nterest  of  the  reader,  and  win  his  sympathy, 

Mr.    Walsh    has    for   hero   a   young   man    who 

■  Meets  for  Socialism  in  preference  to  the  girl 
ie  loves,   only  to   find   in    the   end   how   grave 

i  i  mistake  he  made.  While  it  is  possible  to 
ipplaud  Mr.  Walsh's  purpose,  his  manner  of 
:ccomplishmc-nt  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
The  gravest  defect  of  the  book  is  that  the 
i  :haracters  refuse  to  take  on  life ;  they  are 
ittle  more  than  automatons,  uttering  laudable 
sentiments  or  the  reverse,  but  failing  to  con- 
vince    the      reader     that      they      are      living, 

>reathing  personalities. 
I      The  Mirage  of  the  Many,     By   W.  T.   Walsh. 
Jfew   York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;   $1.50. 


Grover  Cleveland. 
Partly  because  of  its  subject,  and  partly 
.jecause  of  its  Boswellian  method,  this  little 
liography  will  probably  outlast  all  Mr.  Gil- 
ier's  writings.  It  was  a  fortunate  event  both 
ror  Mr.  Cleveland  and  for  the  author  that  they 
jecame  acquainted  in  1887,  and  it  was  a  wise 
■esolve  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gilder  which 
prompted  him  to  at  once  begin  setting  down 
lotes  of  conversation,  etc.  This  was  con- 
:inued   during   the  years   of  greater   intimacy, 


-vith  the  result  that  Mr.  Gilder  was  able, 
ihortly  before  his  death,  to  complete  this 
iffectionate  little  study  of  the  illustrious 
President.  In  its  total  effect  it  is  an  intimate 
md  delightful  portrait  of  a  remarkable  and 
ligh-minded  man,  picturing  him  now  in  the 
retirement  of  his  happy  home,  now  engaged 
.vith  unfailing  enthusiasm  in  his  favorite 
iport  of  fishing,  and  anon  as  bearing  manfully 


the  burdens  of  state.  Mr.  Cleveland,  we  read, 
"was  immoderate  in  only  two  things — his 
desk-work  and  his  fishing.  Over  and  over 
again  he  sat  up  till  near  morning  at  his  desk 
in  the  White  House  ;  and  he  was  always  eager 
to  begin  fishing,  and  never  appeared  to  be 
quite  willing  to  stop.  Often  when  we  would 
be  out  all  day  fishing  for  bottom-fish  and 
bluefish,  he  would  plead,  after  we  started 
for  home,  for  'one  more  turn'  that  he  knew, 
like  a  naughty  boy,  would  make  us  late  for 
dinner ;  and  Captain  Ryder  would  put  the 
Ailie  about,  our  lines  out  again  for  'fisher- 
man's luck.' "  Not  too  much  insistence  is 
laid  upon  politics  in  Mr.  Gilder's  record,  but 
one  of  his  notes  of  conversations,  dated  1901, 
reads :  "Bryanism  he  considered  as  a  sort 
of  disease  in  the  body  politic.  What  he 
dreaded  was  the  coming  of  an  abler  man  than 
Bryan,  who  might  take  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion and  produce  a  frightful  condition  of 
affairs."  It  should  be  added  that  the  book  is 
fully  illustrated  from  photographs,  many  of 
that  informal  kind  which  help  so  much  to  the 
realization  of  a  public  man's  unofficial  life. 

Grover  Cleveland:  A  Record  of  Friendship. 
By  Richard  Watson  Gilder.  New  York:  The  Cen- 
tury   Company ;    $  1 .80    net. 


Japanese  Color-Prints. 

As  thirteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  it 
was  time  it  was  made  available  in  a  new  and 
greatly  revised  form.  There  is  now  a  whole 
library  devoted  to  its  theme,  but  for  those 
who  must  restrict  themselves  to  one  volume 
Von  Seidlitz's  history  is  as  complete  as  any, 
especially    in    its   present    state. 

It  will  always  be  an  open  question  how 
far  the  rage  for  Japanese  color-prints  is  based 
upon  genuine  appreciation  and  how  far  it  is 
a  mere  fashionable  fad.  Certainly  few  of 
those  who  profess  to  see  so  much  to  admire 
in  those  prints  have  that  cosmopolitan  knowl- 
edge of  art  which  such  admiration  postulates, 
for  Japanese  art  differs  so  fundamentally 
from  western  art,  especially  in  that  it,  of 
choice,  foregoes  all  means  of  producing  an 
immediate  illusion.  "It  knows  nothing  of  the 
third  dimension,  but  confines  itself  to  decora- 
tive effects  in  one  plane."  Hence  something 
more  than  a  love  of  art  as  it  is  understood  in 
the  West  is  necessary  for  the  appreciation  of 
the  Japanese  color-print.  One  of  the  chief 
merits  of  the  present  volume  is  that  it  indi- 
cates the  qualities  that  are  to  be  looked  for. 
It  is  also  exceedingly  useful  for  its  correc- 
tion of  that  wrong  point  of  view  from  which 
the  Japanese  color-print  has  so  long  been  re- 
garded. Accepting  the  teaching  of  Fenollosa, 
it  is  insisted  that  the  chief  centre  of  interest 
is  not  the  work  of  Hokusai  and  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  lasl  century,  but  the  devel- 
opment of  the  eighteenth  century  studied  in 
relation  to  the  work  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Looking  back  to  origins,  it  is  found 
that  in  Japan,  as  in  Europe,  "the  technique 
of  wood-engraving  grew  out  of  the  necessity 
of  producing,  in  large  quantity  and  with  little 
effort,  devotional  pictures  for  the  pious  pil- 
grims to  holy  shrines." 

Of  course  such  a  history  as  this  would  lose 
more  than  half  its  value  were  it  devoid  of 
illustration.  Hence  the  attention  which  has 
been  paid  to  reproductions  of  numerous  ex- 
amples of  the  color-print,  sixteen  of  which 
are  given  in  color.  Those,  and  the  pictures 
in  half-tone,  which  are  many  in  number,  have 
been  printed  with  the  utmost  care. 

A  History  of  Japanese  Color-Prints.  By  W. 
Yon  Seidlitz.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany;  ?6.50   net. 

The  Vanished  Ruin  Era. 

As  a  record  of  the  many  artistic  ruin  vistas 
which  were  left  in  the  wake  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's great  fire  this  handsome  volume  is  of 
unique  interest  and  value.  There  are  twenty- 
seven  photographs  tastefully  mounted  on 
brown  card,  the  tone  of  which  harmonizes 
admirably  with  the  sepia  tint  of  the  pictures. 
Among  the  subjects  represented  are  the 
broken  columns  of  the  Strawberry  Hill  Ob- 
servatory, a  wonderful  vista  through  a  brick 
arch  on  Powell  and  Bush  Streets,  and  another 
classical  aspect  through  an  archway  to  a  Nob 
Hill  residence.  Rarely  have  the  picturesque 
qualities  of  ruins  been  more  artistically  de 
picted  by  the  camera.  Mr.  Stellmann  has  ac- 
companied his  photographs  with  verse  de- 
scriptions, and  also  pens  an  interesting  intro- 
duction. 

The  Vanished  Ruin  Era:  San  Francisco's 
Classic  Artistry  of  Ruin.  By  Louis  J.  Stell- 
mann. San  Francisco:  Paul  Elder  &  Co.;  $2.50 
net. 


Design  in   Theory  and  Practice. 

Although  intended  primarily  for  those 
whose  lifework  is  connected  with  the  art  of 
designing,  Mr.  Batchelder  writes  in  so  inter- 
esting a  manner  and  touches  upon  so  many 
general  principles  that  his  book  may  be  also 
warmly  commended  to  the  general  reader. 
He  takes  a  praiseworthy  attitude  in  insisting 
that  the  teacher  of  design  in  America  must 
meet  with  conditions  wholly  different  from 
those  found  in  the  Old  World,  and  that  "our 
salvation  is  to  be  sought  not  in  borrowing 
from  Europe^  but  in  boldly  striking  for  an 
elementary  basis  on  which  to  build."  His 
plea  is,  in  short,  that  due  attention  be  paid 
to  American  life  and  character. 

Adopting  the  suggestive  method  of  discuss- 


ing a  number  of  problems  in  design,  which 
have  been  tackled  in  actual  teaching,  Mr. 
Batchelder  points  out  at  the  start  that  the 
first  interest,  and,  in  the  final  analysis,  the 
true  strength  of  a  design  is  to  be  found  in 
the  structural  relation  of  its  various  elements 
From  that  position  he  proceeds  to  deal  with 
the  utilitarian  basis  of  design,  with  elemen- 
tary aesthetic  principles,  constructive  design- 
ing, the  play  impulse,  and  other  related  topics. 
At  every  stage  the  text  is  profusely  and  ad- 
mirably illustrated.  "In  the  end  it  is  insisted 
that  one  of  the  most  important  things  is  to 
know  where  to  stop,  to  ascertain  when  just 
enough  has  been  said.  The  worker  should 
question  the  reason  for  every  element  that 
enters  into  his  work,  and  make  each  detail 
render  a  consistent  service. 

Design  in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  Ernest 
A.  Batchelder.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $1.75    net. 

Briefer  Reviews. 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall's  "Tales  of  Irish  Life  and 
Character"  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.75  net) 
has  never  been  available  in  a  more  satisfac- 
tory edition  than  the  present.  The  book  is 
not  only  handsomely  printed  and  bound,  but 
is  rendered  exceedingly  attractive  by  the  in- 
clusion of  sixteen  exquisite  reproductions  in 
color  of  paintings  by   Erskine   Nicol. 

All  who  enjoy  spirited  tales  of  the  plains 
may  be  commended  to  Edgar  Beecher  Bron- 
son's  "The  Red-Blooded"  (A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co. ;  $1.50).  The  volume  contains  some  six- 
teen sketches  based  upon  the  personal  ex- 
periences of  the  author,  each  notable  for 
humor,  adventure,  and  startling  climaxes. 
The  stories  of  Kit  Joy,  the  train-robber,  and 
Mauro  and  the  lovely  Sofia  are  particularly 
well  told.  But  all  the  chapters  are  thor- 
oughly readable. 

More  of  conflict  than  usually  enters  into 
Myrtle  Reed's  stories  is  depicted  in  "Master 
of  the  Vineyard"  (.G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50 
net),  which  is,  in  addition,  notable  for  its  re- 
freshing open-air  pictures.  The  breath  of  the 
vineyards  is  in  the  story,  amid  which  the 
idyllic  love  of  the  delightful  Rosemary  grows 
to  its  fruition.  Humor  and  wit  radiate  from 
Miss  Reed's  pages  as  of  yore,  and  there  is  a 
strain  of  wistfulness  here  and  there  which 
provides  a  fitting  contrast. 

In  "Harper's  Book  of  Little  Plays"  (Har- 
per &  Brothers;  $1)  Madelene  D.  Barnum  has 
kept  in  view  the  capabilities  of  children  from 
the  ages  of  ten  to  twelve.  The  selections 
have  been  made  for  home  and  school  enter- 
tainments, but  something  more  than  mere 
amusement  has  guided  the  choice.  The  plays 
include  "The  Frog  Fairy,"  "The  Revolt  of 
the  Holidays,"  "The  Ninepin  Club,"  "Fa- 
miliar Quotations,"  "The  Tables  Turned," 
and   "A   Thanksgiving   Dream." 

As  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  "The 
Early  Religion  of  Israel"  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;  50  cents  net)  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  how  the  salient  facts  could  be 
more  tersely  or  suggestively  expressed  than 
by  Lewis  Bayles  Paton  in  this  latest  addition 
to  the  extremely  useful  series  dealing  with 
modern  religious  problems.  The  periods  sur- 
veyed include  the  primitive  Semitic,  the  pa- 
triarchial,  the  Mosaic,  the  conquest  of  Ca- 
naan, and  the  early  monarchy,  and  in  each 
case  the  reader  is  presented  in  the  clearest 
manner  with  the  latest  conclusions  of  Bib- 
lical  scholarship. 


Pears' 

Don't  simply 
"get  a  cake  of  soap." 
Get  good  soap.  Ask 
for  Pears'  and  you 
have  pure  soap. 
Then  bathing  will 
mean  more  than 
mere  cleanliness;  it 
will  be  luxury  at 
trifling  cost. 

Sales  increasing  since  1789. 


PIANOS  AND 

PLAYER  PIANOS 

^  We  sell  standard  makes  at  a  legitimate  profit. 

We  carry  all  grades,  bnt  only  the  best  in  each 

grade — Steinway,    Emerson,  Kurtzman,   Cedlian 

Player  Piano,  etc. 

<I  We  will  sell  you  any  of  our  leu  expensive  pianos  and 

agree  to  take  the  aame  in  exchange  for  a  STEINWAY 

any  time  within   three  yeare,   allowing   the  full  purchase 

price  paid. 

•J  Easy  terms  on  any  piano,  even  on  the  Steinway. 

Rent   Pianos— Finest  Stock— Best   Rates 

Sherman  ©lay  &  Go. 

SlamnT  ud  Other  Pqdoj     Player  Pianos  of  all  Gradu 
Victor  Talking  Machines     Shed  Music  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Kearny  and  Sutter  S ts.,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Sts.,  Oakland 


LITERATURE 

of  a  liberal  Christian  character  will  be  SENT  FREE  on 
application  to  E.  S.  B..  Box  64,  Lexington.  Mass. 


Byron 

Hot  Springs 

One  of  the  world's  most  curative  springs, 
2  J4  hours  from  San  Francisco ;  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  hotels  and  a  delightful  place  for 
rest  and  recreation.  See  Southern  Pacific  In- 
formation Bureau,  James  Flood  Building,  any 
S.  P.  Agent,  or  Peck-Judab,  789  Market  St, 
San  Francisco,  or  553  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, or  address  manager,  Byron  Hot  Springs, 
California. 


^hi 


Daughter* 

Robert  Ames  f| 
Bennet 


THIS  romance  will 
show  you  Japan  as 
no  novel  has  ever 
done — and  with  a  color  and 
reality  equalled  by  few  des 
criptive  works.    We  all  know 
that  Japan  was  at  the  height  of 
its  fascination  and  mystery  in  the  time 
of  Commodore  Perry.    The  progress 
of  'civilization"  has  since  done  away 
with  much  that  can  never  be  replaced. 
It  is  in  this  period  that  Mr.  Robert 
Ames  Bennet  has  chosen  to  set   his 
really  splendid  love  story  of  an  Ameri- 
can naval  officer  and  the  Princess  Azai,  Pictures  by  Goldbeck 
and  the  artistic  excellence  of  his  novel  has  its  crowning  touch  in 
Mr.  Walter  Dean  Goldbeck's  remarkable  illustrations  in  full  color. 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

NOW  ON  SALE  AT  YOUR  BOOKSTORE. 
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New  Books  Received. 
FICTION. 

"Just  Folks."  By  Clara  E.  Laughlin.  New 
York:   The  Macmillan   Company;   $1.50. 

Deals  in  a  singularly  sympathetic  manner  with 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  a  stratum  of  society 
usually  overlooked  or  described  only  in  carica- 
ture. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  By  Oliver  Gold- 
smith.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

An  unusually  attractive  edition  of  Goldsmith's 
ever  delightful  story-,  with  numerous  excellent 
photogravures  from  original  designs  by  Frederick 
Simpson  Coburn. 

VamtAS.  By  Vernon  Lee.  New  York:  John 
Lane  Company;  §1.50  net. 

Another  volume  in  the  charming  collected  edi- 
tion of  Vernon  Lee's  works,  which  includes  a 
hitherto  unpublished  story,  "A  Frivolous  Conver- 
sion." 

Jehanxe  of  the  Golden"  Lips.  By  Frances  G. 
Knowles-Foster.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company; 
$1.50. 

A  historical  romance  of  Queen  Jehanne  based 
upon  Neapolitan  and  ProvencaL  documents. 

Wind  Along  the  Waste.  By  Maude  Annes- 
ley.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.50. 

Described  as  "the  amazing  story  of  a  woman 
who  leads  a  Jekyl  and  Hyde  existence.  The.  ro- 
mance of  a  dual  life  in  Paris." 

A  Christmas  Mystery.  By  William  J.  Locke. 
New   York:    John   Lane   Company;    75    cents   net. 

In  small  compass  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  charac- 
teristic vein,  tells  a  winning  story  of  Christmas 
sentiment. 

A  Chariot  of  Fire.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  50  cents 
net 

A  pathetic  little  story  in  the  author's  best  style. 

Dixie  Hart.  By  Will  N.  Harben.  New  York: 
Harper   &   Brothers;    $1.50. 

With  its  scene  laid  in  a  little  Georgia  village, 
this  story  reverts  to  Mr.  Harben's  earlier  manner 
and  is  distinguished  for  its  shrewd  humor. 

Deephayen.  The  Life  of  Nancy.  Tales  of 
New  England.  A  Native  of  Win  by.  The 
Queen's  Twin.  A  Country  Doctor.  Country 
of  the  Pointed  Firs.  By  Sarah  Ome  Jewett. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

This  new  edition  of  Miss  Jewett's  delicate  and 
graceful  stories  will  be  welcome  to  a  large  au- 
dience. The  volumes  are  handy  in  size,  admirably 
printed,  daintily  bound,  and  adorned  with  delight- 
ful frontispieces.  Altogether  an  ideal  set  of  the 
works  of  a  writer  surely  established  in  popular 
favor  and  the  praise  of  exacting  critics. 

His  Hour.  By  Elinor  Glyn.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton   &   Co.;   $1.50. 

A  story  of  Russian  life  with  a  man  for  its  prin- 
cipal character. 

The  Rest  Cure.  Bv  W.  E.  Maxwell.  New 
York:   D.  Appleton   &  Co.;    $1.50. 

Another  husband  who  is  so  absorbed  in  his  busi- 
ness that  he  neglects  his  wife,  or,  rather,  regards 
her  as  a  mere  housekeeper. 

In  and  Out  of  a  French  Country-House.  By 
Anna  Bowman  Dodd.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.;    $2.25    net. 

Another  happy  blend  of  foreign  life  impression 
and  a  story  of  love.  There  are  many  dainty  illus- 
trations. 

The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me.  Bv  Wevmer 
Jay  Mills.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &'Co.;  $2.00 
net. 

A  romance  of  yesterday  told  with  rare  charm 
and  richly  adorned  with  exquisite  pictures  in 
color  by  John  Rae. 

Sonny's  Father.  By  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1  net. 

An  admirable  sequel  to  "Sonny,"  consisting  of 
inimitable  monologues  by  the  father  of  that  at- 
tractive child. 

The  Social  Bucaneer.  By  Frederic  S.  Isham. 
Indianapolis :    The    Bobbs- Merrill    Company ;    $1.50. 

New  York  of  the  present  day  is  the  scene  of 
this  story,  which  is  concerned  with  the  finding  of 
some  lost  pearls. 

Young  Wallingford.  By-  George  Randolph 
Chester.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany;   $1.50. 

Reverts  to  the  earlier  life  of  the  same  author's 
"Get- Rich- Quick"  hero  to  tell  hitherto  unrelated 
experiences. 

The  Gold  Brick.  By  Brand  Whitlock.  In- 
dianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;   $1.50. 

Twelve  short  stories  by  the  author  of  "The 
Thirteenth  District"   and  other  popular  novels. 

Flighty    Arethusa.      By   David    Skaats    Foster. 
Philadelphia:   J.    B.   Lippincott   Company;    $1.50. 
An  aeroplane  story  with  an  elusive  heroine. 

The  Sea  Hawk.  By  Bailey  Millard.  New 
York:   Wessels  &  Bisseli  Company;  $1   net.   . 

A  novel  of  a  breezy,  open-air  character,  with 
a  woman  captain  of  the  sea  in  the  centre  of 
interest. 

Yozoxde  of  the  Wilderness.  By  Harry  Irving 
Greene.  New  York:  Desmond  FitzGerald  Inc. ; 
$1.00    net 

Unfolds  amid  mystic  surroundings  the  story 
of  an  unnamed  white  man,  an  outlaw,  who  at- 
tracts the  love  of  an  Indian  maiden. 

The  Master  Road.  By  Carlin  Eastwood.  New 
York:    The   Alice    Harriman    Company;    $1.35    net. 

A  wealthy  social  leader  for  heroine,  who  thinks 
to  find  the  solution  of  life  in  work  among  the 
slums. 

Shorty  and  Patrick.  By  Stephen  French 
Whitman.     New  York:  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son. 

Vivid  pictures  of  life  in  the  navy,  described 
wi- a  much  strength  and  humor. 

71  VENILE. 

Che  Young  Forester.  By  Zane  Grey.  New 
1  ,'rk:  Harper   &  Brothers;    $1.25. 

^-ife    in    the   forest  pictured  in    a   vivid   manner 


by  one    who    has   lived    and    worked    amid    the   en- 
vironment   described. 

The  Horsemen  of  the  Plains.  By  Joseph  A. 
Altsheler.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.50. 

A  thrilling  story  of  hunting  and  exploring  in 
the  years  when  the  Rocky  Mountains  were  still 
toe  battleground  of  the  whites  and  the  red  men. 

Maktin  Hyde.  Bv  Tohn  Masefield.  Boston: 
Little,    Brown  &   Co.;    $1.50. 

For  boys  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  four- 
teen. Tells  the  adventures  of  an  English  lad  in 
the  service  of  the  Duke  of -Monmouth. 

A  Prairie  Rose.  Bv  Bertha  E.  Bush.  Boston: 
Little,    Brown   &   Co.;    $1.50. 

Rose,  the  heroine,  is  a  girl  of  fifteen  who  makes 
the  journey  from  Wisconsin  to  Iowa  in  a  prairie 
schooner  and   has  adventures. 

Sidney:  Her  Senior  Year.  By  Anna  Chapin 
Ray.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.50. 

Sidney's  final  years  at  college  are  the  theme  of 
this  last  volume  in  the  Sidney  series  for  girls. 

The  Christmas  Angel.  By  Abbie  Farwell 
Brown.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  60 
cents    net. 

A  dainty  little  story  of  the  brightened  lives  of 
a  lonely  spinster  and  an  unfortunate  little  girl. 
Charmingly    illustrated. 

Brothers  in  Fur.  By  Eliza  Orne  White.  Bos- 
ton:   Houghton  Mifflin   Company;   $1. 

For  lovers  of  cats,  young  and  old.  A  diverting 
story  of  four   fascinating  kittens. 

Star  People.  By  Katharine  Fay  Dewey.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton   Mifflin  Company:   $1.50. 

A  fanciful  story  of  the  denizens  of  the  sky, 
introducing  in  an  interesting  manner  much  in- 
formation about  the  stars. 

The  Seedlings'  Harvest.  By  Lillian  E.  Roy. 
New  York:  Wessels  &  Bisseli  Company;  $1.25. 

Tells  in  an  attractive  manner  of  the  wonderful 
harvest  gathered  through  the  good  planting  of  a 
tiny    seed. 

The  Giant  of  the  Treasure  Caves.  By  Mrs. 
E.    G.    Mulliken.      Boston:    Dana   Estes   &    Co. 

Partly  founded  on  fact.  A  story  of  grand  for- 
giveness and  patience. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Soliloquies  of  St.  Augustine.  Trans- 
lated into  English  by  Rose  Elizabeth  Cleveland. 
Boston:  Little,   Brown  &  Co.;   $1.50  net, 

An  admirable  version  of  a  little-known  book  by 
the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo,  with  an  informing 
introduction  and  many  useful  notes. 

The  Pretty  Girl  Papers.  By  Emma  E. 
Walker.     Boston:   Little,   Brown  &  Co.;  $1.25  net 

Readable  chapters  of  advice  for  women  on  such 
matters  of  hygiene  as  tend  to  produce  a  healthy 
mind  in  a  healthy  body. 

The  Qualities  of  Men.  By  Joseph  Jastrow. 
Boston:   Houghton  Mifflin    Company;   $1   net 

A  suggestive  essay  in  appreciation  which  dis- 
cusses the  sensibilities,  the  ideals  of  appreciation, 
and  other  related  topics. 

How  to  Judge  a  Book.  By  Edwin  L.  Shu- 
man.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.25 
net 

Described  as  "a  guide  for  the  reader,  whether 
old  or  young,  professional  or  amateur,  who  wishes 
to  read  with  discrimination." 

Class  Teaching  and  Management.  By  Wil- 
liam Estabrook  Chancellor.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers;  $1. 

Discusses  in  an  authoritative  manner  the  prin- 
ciples of  class  teaching  in  respect  to  instruction 
and  discipline. 

Pietro  of  Siena.  By  Stephen  Phillips.  New 
York:    The   Macmillan    Company;    $1    net 

A  new  drama  in  three  acts  by  the  author  of 
"Ulvsses"  and  other  well-known  plays.  The  scene 
of  the  drama  is  in  Siena  and  the  action  is  con- 
fined to  a  single  day. 

The  Fight  for  Conservation.  By  Gifford  Pin- 
chot.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  60 
cents    net 

Articles  which  have  in  the  main  appeared  in 
the  magazines  and  dealing  with  various  aspects 
of  conservation. 

The  Uncrowned  King.  By  Harold  Bell  Wright 
Chicago:  The  Book  Supply  Company;  75  cents  net 

An  allegory  in  the  well-known  style  of  the  au- 
thor of  "The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews." 

The  Marvels  Beyond  Science.  By  Joseph 
Grasset  New  York:  Funk  &:  Wagnalls  Company; 
$1.75    net. 

A  record  of  "progress  in  the  reduction  of  oc- 
cult   phenomena   to    a    scientific   basis," 

Later  Poems.  By  John  B.  Tabb.  New  York: 
Mitchell   Kennerley;    $1    net 

Verse  mainly  of  a  devotional  quality. 

Piano  Lyrics  and  Shorter  Compositions.  By 
Edward  Grieg.  Edited  by  Bertha  F.  Tapper. 
Boston:    Oliver   Ditson    Company;    $2.50. 

An  addition  to  the  admirable  "Musicians'  Li- 
brary-"' There  is  an  excellent  biographical  and 
critical   preface  by   Samuel    Swift 

The  Worker  and  the  State.  By  Arthur  D. 
Dean.  New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.20 
net 

A  study  of  education  for  industrial  workers 
which  makes  an  urgent  plea  for  "the  democratiza- 
tion of  education." 

Grover  Cleveland:  A  Record  of  Friendship. 
By  Richard  Watson  Gilder.  New  York:  The  Cen- 
tury   Company;   $1.80   net 

This*  singularly  sympathetic  study  gives  delight- 
ful glimpses  of  the  Cleveland  home  life  and  a 
vivid  picture  of  days  at  the  White  House. 

The  Holy  Land.  By  Robert  Hichens.  New 
York:  The  Century  Company;  $6  net 

An  exceedingly  handsome  volume,  notable  for 
its  superb  printing,  binding,  and  wealth  of  illus- 
tration, as  well  as  for  the  poetic  quality  of  the 
text 

The  Song  of  the  Stone  Wall.     By  Helen  Kel- 

ier.     New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.20  net 

A  poem  in  blank  verse   full  of  exalted  thought 


and    beautiful    imagery-      The    book    is    exquisitely 
printed  and  illustrated. 

Mother  and  Daughter.  By  Mrs.  Burton 
Chance.  New  York :  The  Century  Company ;  $  1 
net 

Intended  specially  for  young  girls  and  discuss- 
ing health  of  body  and  of  mind,  character-building, 
religion,    self-control,   and   other  important  themes. 

To  Abyssinia  Through  an  Unknown  Land. 
By  Captain  C.  H.  Stigand.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company;   $3.50  net 

Describes  an  interesting  journey  through  the 
unexplored  regions  of  British  East  Africa  to  the 
kingdom   of   Menelek. 

Queer  Things  About  Egypt.  By  Douglas 
Sladen.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company; 
$5  net 

Odd  phases  of  Egyptian  life  described  in  an  at- 
tractive manner  to  the  accompaniment  of  numer- 
ous   interesting    photographs. 

The  New  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Re- 
ligious Knowledge.  Edited  by  Samuel  M.  Jack- 
son. Vol.  VIII.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company;    $5. 

Extends  this  useful  work  from  "Morality"  to 
"Petersen,"  and  among  the  outstanding  articles  is 
a  careful  study  of  the  peace  movements  of  the 
world.  The  work  maintains  its  high  standard 
for   the  authoritative   nature  of  the   contributions. 

Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese.  By  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning.  Edited  by  Arthur  Guiterman. 
San  Francisco:    Paul   Elder  &  Co.;  $1.75  net 

An  attractively  printed  and  decorated  edition 
of  the  famous  sonnets  in  a  limited  edition.  The 
version  is  rendered  the  more  complete  by  the  in- 
clusion of  Browning's  poems  to  his  wife. 

Lavender  and  Other  Verse.  By  Edward  Robe- 
son Taylor.  San  Francisco:  Paul  Elder  &  Co.; 
$2  net 

Includes  some  of  the  translations  from  "Moods 
and  Other  Verse"  and  the  most  recent  poems  of 
the  author. 

A  Garden  of  Girls.  With  illustrations  by  Har- 
rison Fisher.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.; 
$3.50  net 

Another  rare  collection  of  feminine  beauty  as 
it  appears  to  the  appreciative  eyes  of  Harrison 
Fisher.  The  color  plates  arc  superb  examples  of 
process  work. 

Alongshore,  By  Stephen  A.  Reynolds.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan   Company;    $1.20  net 

Intimate  studies  of  the  work  and  play  of  those 
who  live  by  and  on  the  sea. 

Pages  from  the  Book  of  Paris.  By  Claude  C. 
Washburn.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company ; 
$3    net 

Sets  forth  the  impressions  and  adventures  of 
two  Americans,  a  writer  and  an  artist,  in  the 
French  capital. 

King  John.  Richard  tiie  Second.  Richard 
the  Third.      By  William   Shakespeare.      Edited  by 


Charlotte     Porter      and     Helen     A.     Clarke.       Nei 
York:   Thomas  Y.   Crowell  &  Co. 

Additions  to  the  excellent  "First  Folio"  Shake 
speare  which  has  already  taken  a  high  place  fo 
its  text  and  the  thoroughness  o  f  the  notes  an> 
introductions. 

Mary  Magdalene.  Bv  Maurice  Maeterlincal 
New  York:   Dodd,   Mead  '&  Co.;  $1.20  net 

A  new  play  by  the  author  of  "Monna  Vanna  I 
with  the  biblical  character  for  heroine. 

The  Battle  of  the  Wilderness.  By  Morri  I  I 
Schaff.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Companv;  $11 
net 

A  vivid  account  of  the  great  struggle,  reniarl  |" 
able  for  its  accuracy  and  an  unusual  literar.  |^ 
quality. 

The  Life  of  an  Enclosed  Nun.  By  a  Mothe 
Superior.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $ 
net 

Describing  from  personal  knowledge  the  variou 
stages  in  the  life  of  a  female  recluse. 

Rare  Days* in  Japan.  Bv  George  Trurabul 
Ladd.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $2.25   net 

Sympathetic  records  of  three  visits  to  the  Lam 
of  the  Rising  Sun  fully  illustrated  from  admirabfc 
photographs. 

-»♦*- 

According  to  what  is  thought  to  be  a  con 
servative  estimate,  there  are  no  fewer  thai 
twenty-four  million  copies  of  the  works  o: 
Dickens  extant  Hence  the  anticipation  tha 
the  appeal  to  owners  of  those  volumes  t< 
place  in  each  a  copy  of  the  two-cent  memoria 
stamps  shortly  to  be  issued  will  result  it 
material  benefit  to  those  of  the  novelist"; 
descendants  who  are  in  reduced  circum- 
stances. According  to  a  son  of  Dickens,  For 
ster's  life  of  the  novelist  had  one  seriout 
flaw  in  the  opinion  of  his  family — there  was 
too  much   Forster  and  not  enough  Dickens. 
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Oar  rooms  are  cordial  I  r  open  to  visitors. 

239  Grant  Ave.,  between  Post  and  Sutter  Streets 
San  Francisco 


All  Boolci  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
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Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


"A  GREAT  NOVEL" 

After  a  hundred  columns  of  solid  newspaper  tribute, 
such  as  has  been  won  only  by  Hardy,  Kipling, 
Hewlett,    and    De    Morgan    of    the    living    novelists 

"ROUTLEDGE  RIDES  ALONE" 

By 

WILL  LEVINGTON  COMFORT 

is  now  compelling  the  very  essence  of  praise  from 
literary  journals  of  stately  and  conservative  criticism 


"One  of  the  best  stories  of  its  kind  we  have  ever  read. 
Mr.  Comfort's  work  is  tense,  virile,  and  deeply  in- 
formed :  shot  with  imaginative  gleams :  it  has  a  dis- 
tinctive style,  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  banal 
or  commonplace;  in  characterization  it  is  swift  and 
incisive." 

"No  small  issues  engage  the  reader  of  this  story.  The 
most  graphic  part  of  the  book  lies  on  the  field  of  battle, 
the  most  living  part  in  India.  It  is  an  absorbing  story, 
compounded  of  clever  journalistic  feats,  gory  battles, 
high  endeavor,  and  cryptic  thinking — an  original  mix- 
ture." 

"Three  such  magnificent  figures  (as  Routledge,  Xoreen. 
and  Rawder)  have  seldom  before  appeared  together  in 
fiction.  For  knowledge,  energy,  artistic  conception, 
and  literary  skill,  it  is  easily  the  book  of  the  day — A 
GREAT  NOVEL,  full  of  a  'sublime  conception,  one  of 
the  few  novels  that  are  as  ladders  from  heaven  to 
earth." 

This  is  the  rarest  and  highest  critical  line — the  absolute 
top  of  praise.  ROUTLEDGE  has  called  out  a  whole 
fleet  of  these  Dreadnoughts  in  review.  Edwin  Mark- 
ham  and  a  score  other  important  names  and  societies 
are  supporting  ROUTLEDGE  for  the  Xobel  Peace 
Prize.  You  will  read  ROUTLEDGE  next  year  if  not 
this,  and  you  will  read  it  again. 

FOURTH  LARGE  EDITION.    COLORED  FRONTISPIECE.    CLOTH,  $1.50 
ASK  YOUR  BOOKSELLER  FOR  IT 
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FUN  AT  THE  ORPHEUM. 


By  George  L.  Shoals. 


J    It    is   a    laughing    festival    at    the    Orpheum 
4  fhis   week,   as   has   happened   many   times   be- 
fore ;   but  it   is  not  often  that   every   number 
an  the  long  programme  is  a  lure  for  laughter 
*;pr  a  snare   for  smiles.      Sometimes   there  are 
I  sylophonists    there,    and    other    laborers    who 
'  change    their    coats    and    wigs    and    pose    as 
I  Prominent  people.     They  are  hired  by  the  as- 
"  ute   manager   to   produce   the   necessary   con- 
".  :rasts.     Just  an   ordinary  singer  or  comedian 
;eems    mighty    clever    when    he    comes    after 
me  of  those  double-blanks  in  vaudeville  domi- 
:  toes.     Even  the  dog  circus  is  tolerated,  as  a 
i  elief. 

:     Once  in  a  blue  moon  there  are  enough  good 

i  icts  to  complete  the  bill,  and  the  last  quarter 

>f  this  October  moon  is  dark  blue.     To  avoid 

-»U  possibility  of  being  misunderstood,  it  must 

j  >e  said  that  there  is   at  the  Orpheum  always 

'me   very    good    thing    which    does    not    come 

tnder   the    head    of   comedy   relief,   though    it 

ertainly  lends  joy  to  every  occasion.     E.  M. 

)   iosner's    orchestra,    even   before   it   was   aug- 

nented  by  the  harp   and  another  violin,    and 

•ther  instruments,  was  really  the  biggest  fea- 

;,|ure  in   the   playhouse    which    for   more    than 

ifteen  years  has  made  thirty  thousand  people 

Z  <appy   every   week.      Director   Rosner  himself 

-fc  a  delight  to   all  who   frequent  the  theatre, 

nd  to  those  who  are  able  to   appreciate  him 

§e  is  a  worker  of  magic.     He  can  put  a  dash 

If  color   into    the    most   colorless    of   popular 

elections,    and    the    airs    which    have    some 

light    claim    to    musicianly    favor    he    gives 

,-ith    a    spirit    that    accents    every    significant 

—  xpression.     In  the  Spanish  music  of  La  Tor- 

—  ajada's   "protean   operetta''   this"  week,   under 

—  is    guidance    his    players    find    and    keep    the 

—  hythm  of  the  dances,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
i  he    passionate    cadences    in     the     songs,     as 

urely,  as  fluently,  as  characteristically,  as  the 

inger  and  dancer  who  has  practiced  them  a 

nousand    times.      If    Herr    Rosner    had    long 

fair     and     performed     complex     genuflections 

landing    at    a    music    desk,    instead    of    being 

aid,    and   unexcitable,    and    fingering   marvel- 

usly  the  keys  of  an  organ  as  he  directs,  he 

j'ould    have    been    a    musical    wonder    to    the 

i  lultitude    long    ago. 

I  I  Daintiest  and  most  artistic  of  all  the  stage 

umbers    is    that    offered    by    Augusta    Glose. 

Kiss    Glose    is    an    attractive    young    woman 

'hose    charms    are    genuine.      Her     face     is 

rchly   expressive,   with   big   eyes,  her  hair  is 

furnished  golden  brown,  her  figure  is  neither 

lender    nor    voluptuous,    but    well    rounded, 

nd   her   voice   almost   reconciles   her   hearers 

| )  that  misdemeanor,  the  spoken  song.      Her 

rress    agent    says    she    "gives    imitations    of 

•pes,"   but    he   should    amend    the    phrase    or 

feve  his  fountain  pen  taken  away  from  him. 

—  miss  Glose  does  not  imitate,  she  acts,  and 
frith  intelligence  and  adequate  equipment. 
t/ith  draperies  skillfully  manipulated  she 
pses  as  a  wax  figure  in  a  show-window,  and 
licompanies  her  changes  with  an  artistic  de- 


scription. She  ties  the  ribbon  strings  of  a 
little  girl's  hat  under  her  chin,  and  at  the 
piano  tells  of  her  old  rag  doll,  in  a  childish 
voice  that  shrills  and  bubbles  with  delight 
and  mischief.  The  sorrows  of  the  lassie  who 
wishes  she  had  been  a  boy  are  told  in  verse, 
with  the  refrain,  "Gee,  it's  fierce  to  be  a 
girl."  Then  she  is  an  athletic  girl,  a  mincing 
miss,  an  emotional  young  woman  who  wants 
to  be  an  actress,  and  a  comely  German  frau- 
lein.  If  Miss  Glose  could  sing  she  could 
name  her  own  salary. 

Real  values  are  given  in  John  P.  Wade's 
playlet,  "Marse  Shelby's  Chicken  Dinner,"  a 
sketch  of  Southern  life,  with  a  faithful  and 
resourceful  darky  as  the  serio-comic  star. 
Judge  Shelby  has  come  up  to  Washington 
hoping  to  obtain  payment  on  a  claim  against 
the  government,  the  only  remnant  of  his 
fortune.  With  Jefferson  Jackson  Monroe,  his 
loyal  servant,  he  lingers  on,  put  off  and  hu- 
miliated, until  hunger  faces  the  two.  '  The 
judge  has  lost  his  sight,  in  answer,  he  has 
come  to  think,  of  his  prayer  that  he  might 
never  again  see  the  face  of  his  only  daughter, 
who  ran  away  to  marry  a  Northern  officer. 
Monroe,  the  loyal  retainer,  has  sold  every- 
thing salable  the  judge  had,  down  to  the  last 
three  books  in  the  library  and  an  engraving 
of  Washington  hanging  on  the  wall,  and  is 
finally  forced  to  admit  that  something  provi- 
dential must  happen  or  his  struggles  are  over. 
Then  the  daughter  comes  in,  willing  and 
anxious  to  help,  but  fearful  that  she  is  still 
unforgiven.  Monroe's  trials  in  the  sudden 
prosperity  are  no  less  excruciating,  and  his 
prevarications,  each  accompanied,  as  before, 
with  a  mute  appeal  for  suspended  judgment 
to  the  pictured  great  man  who  could  not  tell 
a  lie,  become  more  and  more  involved.  It 
is  a  condensed  and  inverted  version  of  Bouci- 
cault's  "Kerry,"  with  unctuous  darky  humor 
instead  of  Irish  wit.  Mr.  Wade,  the  author, 
plays  the  part  of  the  faithful  servant,  and 
with  excellent  methods.  He  is  subdued  and 
slow  in  speech,  but  he  brings  the  laughter 
of  happy  sympathy  with  every  innocent  ruse 
and  every  exclamation  of  anxiety  and  confu- 
sion. It  is  legitimate  comedy  throughout. 
His  aids.  Miss  Jane  Herbert  and  Charles  W. 
King,  are  in  harmony  with  the  motive  of  the 
sketch. 

For  the  second  time  Willard  Simms  has 
come  with  his  rough-house  farce,  "Flinders's 
Furnished  Flat" — a  title  more  alliterative 
than  enlightening.  Flinders  does  not  recog- 
nize his  surroundings,  and  makes  a  vain  pre- 
tense at  amateur  paper-hanging  in  a  lady's 
apartment  on  another  floor.  He  tears  up  in- 
numerable lengths  of  wallpaper,  spills  the 
paste  all  over  himself  and  the  furniture,  and 
when  discovered  hides  under  a  rug.  It  is  al- 
most Ibsene  realism,  and  is  what  is  known 
in  the  profession  as  "a  scream  from  start  to 
finish."  But  Mr.  Simms  is  capable  of  better 
things,  and  even  in  vaudeville  better  things 
will  bring  home  the  broiled  quail  and  bacon. 
Twenty  odd  years  ago  Mr.  Simms  was  "just 
the  plain  comedian"  with  a  repertory  com- 
pany, and  he  was  efficient  as  a  fun-maker, 
with  a  better  technic.  Long  afterward  he 
came  to  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  here  and 
made  good  in  comic  opera.  Now — well,  he 
is  progressing  the  wrong  way,  even  if  his 
salary  is  three  times  what  it  was  in  the  old 
days.  After  the  farce,  when  a  curtain  has 
fallen  to  hide  the  scene  of  destruction,  with 
his  support,  Miss  Marguerite  Lucier,  he  bur- 
lesques grand  opera  close  to  the  footlights, 
but  the  edge  of  his  humor  is  jagged  and  not 
keen. 

There  is  a  lot  of  fun  in  "The  Land  Agent," 
a  conversational  contest  by  Paul  Quinn  and 
Joe  Mitchell.  The  agent  for  lots  in  Lemon 
City  sells  the  man  from  Chicago  a  site  on 
Vanderbilt  Avenue,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  customer  hails  from  the  place  where  "all 
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the  hot-air  schemes  start."  But  when  he  sees 
the  lot  he  laughs  sorrowfully,  for  it  is  under 
water.  "Well,"  he  says,  "I  bought  it  by  the 
foot,  but  I'll  have  to  sell  it  by  the  gallon. 
If  I  had  a  bucket  I  could  take  my  lot  home 
with  me."  And  then  the  Chicago  man  simply 
talks  the  money  he  has  given  up  back  into  his 
own  pocket.  There  is  more  than  one  side  to 
the  real  estate  business,  but  there  is  no  funny 
side  that  these  two  experts  in  memorized 
repartee  do  not  show. 

La  Tortajada  is  a  Spanish  actress,  singer, 
and  dancer,  though  her  dancing  is  neither 
the  principal  feature  of  her  entertainment  nor 
the  most  attractive.  She  is  a  handsome 
woman,  in  a  tigerish  way,  and  her  voice  is  not 
unmusical.  In  action  she  is  full  of  passion, 
and  her  face  expresses  every  emotion  except 
feminine  tenderness.  She  impersonates  in 
her  operetta  a  Spanish  girl,  a  toreador,  and  a 
music-hall  artist,  and  her  costumes  are  splen- 
did and  the  stage  settings  elaborate.  The 
music  of  her  act  is  particularly  pleasing,  and 
it  is  well  done,  as  has  been  said.  And  there 
is  a  laugh  or  two  in  one  of  the  scenes,  show- 
ing the  flight  of  the  flirtatious  toreador  by 
means  of  a  moving  picture. 

In  a  high-grade  acrobatic  stunt  the  Flying 
Martins  prove  their  agility  and  quickness,  and 
interpolate  some  comedy.  Leona  Thurber 
and  Harry  Madison,  in  "On  a  Shopping 
Tour,"  demonstrate  that  speed  is  necessary 
when  one  is  in  swift  company.  They  are  last 
under  the  wire,  metaphorically  though  not 
literally.  Spissell  Brothers  and  company  give 
a  tumbling  and  dish-breaking  exhibition  with 
restaurant  furnishing.  The  tumbling  is  clever, 
the  comedy  creaks  at  the  joints.  It  is  asking 
too  much  when  good  acting  is  required  of  acro- 
bats, though  the  order  is  filled  occasionally. 
There  were  several  people  in  every  row  who 
thought  this  act  the  most  irresistibly  humor- 
ous thing  in  the  show.  Which  is  an  indica- 
tion that  for  some  time  to  come  there  will  be 
close  contests  in  popular  elections.  Other 
voters  would  favor  Augusta  Glose  or  John  P. 
Wade. 

-a** 

Countess  de  Swirsky  in  Classic  Dances. 

At  the  Valencia  Theatre  three  evenings  of 
next  week,  with  a  matinee  on  Saturday,  the 
Countess  de  Swirsky,  most  famous  of  Russian 
barefoot  dancers,  will  be  seen  in  programmes 
of  classic  dancing,  assisted  by  Herman  Per- 
let  and  grand  symphony  orchestra.  The  dates 
are  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 3,  4,  and  5. 

The  countess  danced  at  the  Casino  in  New- 
port, before  society's  elect,  and  made  a  sen- 
sation. Later  she  headed  the  bill  at  Ham- 
nierstein's  Victoria  Theatre  in  New  York, 
and  took  the  house  by  storm.  Of  her  classic 
dance,   "Tanagra,"  the  Evening  Journal  said: 

"As  the  curtain  rises,  the  countess  is  seen 
in  the  pose  of  an  ancient  statue  of  'Tanagra.' 
The  notes  of  Gluck's  'Orpheus'  seem  to 
awaken  her,  and  she  begins  slowly  to  move 
in  the  beautiful  movements  of  the  ancient 
dances.  Her  attention  is  attracted  by  a 
piano.  Fascinated  by  the  new  and  strange 
instrument,  she  approaches  it  as  if  hypno- 
tized, strikes  a  few  chords  and  then  plays 
the  Rachmaninoff  Prelude.  In  this  the  coun- 
tess displays  remarkable  skill,  and  shows  won- 
derful execution.  Following  the  exhibition 
at  the  piano,  the  countess  dances  'The  Bat,' 
then  the  exquisite  'Pizzicato'  of  Delibes,  and 
finally  the  'Bacchanal  of  GlazounoftV 

"At  her  opening  performance,  in  response 
to  repeated  calls  for  an  encore,  the  countess 
graciously  consented  to  dance  the  'Vision  of 
Salome,'  the  valse  Orientale  by  Archibald 
Joyce.  The  performance  given  by  the  coun- 
tess is  charming,  beautiful,  and   refined." 

The  seat  sale  for  the  four  appearances  of 
the  countess  begins  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 
next  Tuesday  morning. 


Mme    Liza  Lehmann  Coming. 

Mme.  Liza  Lehmann,  the  famous  English 
composer,  will  give  a  series  of  concerts  here 
immediately  following  the  Gadski  engage- 
ment. The  programme  will  consist  of  Mme. 
Lehman's  own  compositions.  Mme.  Lehmann 
will  preside  at  the  piano  and  direct  the  sing- 
ing of  a  quartet  of  famous  English  soloists, 
which  she  has  trained  and  with  which  she 
has  given  several  hundred  concerts.  Each  of 
the  singers  will  offer  solos  by  the  composer. 

The  artists  are  Miss  Blanche  Tomlin,  so- 
prano ;  Miss  Palgrave  Turner,  contralto  ;  Mr. 
Hubert  Eisdell,  tenor  ;  and  Mr.  Julien  Henry, 
baritone. 

In  Oakland  this  organization  will  appear 
at  Ye  Liberty  Playhouse  on  Friday  afternoon, 

November  18. 

*♦»- 

Eugene  Blanchard,  who  for  three  years 
was  a  pupil  of  Emil  Sauer,  will  give  a  piano 
recital  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  Sunday  after- 
noon, October  30.  at  three  o'clock.  His  pro- 
gramme includes  selections  from  Beethoven, 
Liszt.  Sauer,  and  Wagner.  Tickets  are  now 
on  sale  at  Sherman.  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


"Young  widows  have  a  lot  of  fun."     "Well, 
marry   an   aviator." — Houston  Post. 


The  Italian-Swiss  Colony's  sparkling  Asti 
Special.  Sec.  is  as  good  as  the  best  French 
champagne  at  half  the  price.  It  is  naturally 
fermented  in  the  bottle,   and  not  carbonated. 
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The  Acme  of  Protection 


NEW 


ORPHEUM  °™^rsJi 

Safest  and  most  magnificent  theatre  in  America 

Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee  Every  Day 

LIONEL  EARRYMORE  and  McKEE  RAX- 
KIN,  assisted  by  Doris  Rankin,  presenting 
"The  White  Slaver";  THE  OLD  SOLDIER 
FIDDLERS.  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War; 
FRANK  MORRELL.  "the  California  Boy"; 
GUS  OXLAW  TRIO;  WILLARD  SIMMS 
and  Company;  SPISSELL  BROS,  and  Com- 
pany; THURBER  and  MADISON;  New  Or- 
pheum Motion  PicturA;  Last  Week,  Great 
Artistic  Success,  AUGUSTA  GLOSE,  in  her 
pianologue,  spoken  songs,  and  imitations  of 
types. 
Coming— IMPERIAL     RUSSIAN     DAXXERS 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),  10c,  25c,  50c.  Phones — Douglas  70, 
Home   3    1570. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  CBS»KI 

^^  The  Leading  Playhouse 

Phone*:  Franklin  150        Home  C5783 

TWO    WEEKS — Beginning    Monday,    Oct.    31 

Matinees  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 

Special  Prices  at  Wed.   Mat.,  $1,  50c,  25c 

Cohan     &     Harris's     production     of     Winchell 

Smith's   comedy    success 

Two  Years  in  New  York — One  Year  in  Chicago 

THE  FORTUNE  HUNTER 

With    Fred    Niblo    and    a    perfect    company 

Every    Xight,    Including    Sunday 


I  McAllister,  m.  Martd 

ones:  Market  130 
Home  J2822 


This  Sat.  aft.  and  eve. — Last  times  of  VIOLA 
ALLEN   in    "THE  WHITE  SISTER" 
Starting    Sunday    Evening,    Oct.    30 
For   Eight  Nights   Only 
Clyde    Fitch's    Last    and    Greatest    Play 
THE  CITY 
The  Sensation  of  the  Past  New   York   Season 
Night    and    Sat.    mat.    prices,    $1.50    to    50c. 
"Pop"    matinee  Thursdav,    $1    to    25c. 
Next— MME.    NAZIMOYA. 


CiREMlSJlrilWI 


GADSKI 

Leading  Soprano,  Metropolitan   Opera  Co. 

Mr.  Edwin  Schooner,  Composer,  Pomst 

Sunday  afts.  Not.  6  and   13— COLUMBIA 

Thursday  ere.  Not.  10— NOVELTY 

Seats  52.50,  S2.00.  SI. 50.  SI. 00. 
ready  Wednesday  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s.  Address  mail  orders  to 
Will  L.  Creenbanm. 


OAKLAND.  FRIDAY  AFT.  NOV.  11.  YE  LIBERTY  PLAYHOUSE 
Special  Programme-     Seats  Monday.  Nov.  7 

STEINWAY   PIANO  used 
Coming  —  LIZA    LEHMANN    ihe   composer    and    her 
ENGLISH  VOCAL  QL'ARTET. 


Valencia  Theatre 


Especially  chartered  for  a 


$10,000  Presentation 


Direct  from  New  York 
of 


Countess  de  Swirsky 

Sensation  of  the  Newport  season 
and   most  famous  of   all    the 

Russian   Barefoot   Dancers 

Assisted  by  HERMAN  PERLET  and  a 

Grand  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thursday   eve,   Nov.   3d  ;    Friday  eve,  Nov.  4th; 
Saturday  mat.  and  eve,  Nov.  5th 

Price.  $2.50.  $2.00.  $1 .50.  $1 .00.  75c  and  50c. 
Seat  sale  begins  Sherman.  Clay  At  Co.  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, Nov.  1st. 

Valencia  Theatre 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


Baltimore  is  plunged  in  unutterable  grief. 
Not  the  common  section  of  Baltimore ;  no. 
the  choicest  flower  of  its  society.  In  the  very 
"best  circles"  there  is  dejection,  mourning, 
moaning,  anguish,  woe,  tribulation,  and  all 
the  rest.  (For  "the  rest"  please  consult  the 
funereal  section  of  Roget  or  any  self-respect- 
ing book  of  synonyms.)  Xo  string  of  adjec- 
tives, no  matter  how  numerous  or  tenebrous, 
could  possibly  measure  the  sombre  depths  of 
Baltimore's  misery. 

And  why?  Ah,  the  cause  is  sufficient  The 
fell  spectre  that  bears  the  shears  has  severed 
the  mortal  thread  of  Emile  Cave,  the  tonsorial 
artist  of  the  Maryland  Club.  But  he  was 
more  than  a  mere  barber :  in  fact  he  was,  for 
all  the  bucks  of  Baltimore's  "best  circles," 
the  "glass  of  fashion  and  the  mold  of  form." 
Sportsmen  hailed  him  as  one  of  themselves  ; 
his  presence  at  an  entertainment  was  a  "guar- 
antee" of  its  faultless  quality;  no  wedding 
was  perfect  for  which  he  did  not  make  the 
arrangements  and  draft  the  list  of  guests ; 
matters  of  precedence  and  pedigree  were  his 
forte.  And,  to  cap  all,  "scandals  swept  under 
his  all-embracing  vision,  and  he  could  have 
told  much  that  might  have  turned  good  fami- 
lies into  enemies — but  his  tact  was  always 
with  him."  Who  can  wonder,  then,  that  the 
"best  circles"  of  Baltimore  are  in  mourning? 
And  a  wave  of  sympathy  will  go  out  to  the 
Maryland  city  from  many  other  communities, 
for  the  sad  demise  of  Emile  must  remind 
them  on  how  slender  a  thread  hangs  their 
own  connection  with  matters  of  refined  taste. 
Then  let  us  cherish  our  adored  leaders  of 
fashion  with  tender  regard ;  at  any  moment 
they  may  cease  tending  their  flocks  for  coarse 
commercial  interests,  and  leave  us  as  helpless 
and  as  aimless  as  a  ship  without  its  rudder. 


At  last  the  eternal  feminine  quest  has  been 
rewarded.  From  the  day  the  first  four-poster 
was  put  in  use  the  daughters  of  Eve  have 
been  exploring  its  hidden  recesses  night  after 
night.  What  was  the  use  of  raising  the  bed 
a  foot  or  so  from  the  ground  if  the  vacant 
space  were  not  to  be  properly  utilized?  It 
was  a  shameful  waste  of  area  if  it  had  no 
ulterior  use.  To  thrust  the  sleeper  so  much 
nearer  the  ceiling,  to  endanger  her  bones  by 
making  her  lie  where  she  could  fall,  was  an 
outrage  unless  some  compensation  were  in 
view.  And  thus  has  grown  the  legend  of  the 
man  under  the  bed.  It  is  as  sacrocinct  an 
article  of  faith  in  the  feminine  mind  as  the 
man  in  the  moon  in  the  imagination  of  the 
child.  If  all  efforts  to  find  a  man  anywhere 
else  failed,  there  was  always  the  bed  left  as 
a  haven  of  unfailing  hope.  'Tis  true  faith 
has  been  sorely  tested  all  these  centuries,  but 
at  last  a  maid  has  reaped  the  reward  of  belief. 
For  years  she  has  sought  the  man  under  the 
bed,  and  the  other  night  she  found  him. 
However,  the  shock  was  too  great.  Instead 
of  accepting  the  situation  in  the  philosophic 
spirit  of  one  who  had  long  expected  such 
elysium  she  "screamed  and  retreated  to  her 
mistress's  room."  Perhaps,  however,  the 
scream  was  merely  of  delight,  and  she  may 
have  sought  the  room  of  her  mistress  to 
triumph  over  that  lady's  manless  plight.  Any- 
way, ladies,  it  is  obvious  you  need  not  give 
up  hope. 

We  all  know  what  Richard  Strauss  has  ac- 
complished in  his  "Domestic  Symphony."  In 
addition  to  the  usual  strings,  that  masterpiece 
demands  for  its  performance  "two  harps,  four 
flutes,  two  oboes,  one  oboe  d'amore,  four 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  one 
double  bassoon,  four  saxaphones,  eight  horns, 
four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
four  kettledrums,  triangle,  tambourine,  glock- 
enspiel, cymbals,  and  big  drum."  And  from 
that  medley  of  instruments  there  is  to 
emerge  a  tone  picture  of  a  baby's  bath! 

Then  why  not  music  and  hats  ?  Xo  reason 
in  the  world,  thought  a  London  milliner,  who 
has  consequently  blended  harmony  with  his 
creations.  The  music,  like  the  hats,  was 
sweet.  Languorous  waltzes  suggested  the 
curves  of  ostrich  feathers.  Gounod's  "Ave 
Maria"  heralded  a  Quakerish  confection ;  a 
mass  of  autumn  foliage  was  shown  to  the 
strains  of  "Septembre" ;  to  the  sensuous 
rhythm  of  a  Habanera  was  revealed  a  re- 
markable creation — a  huge  sombrero — and 
underneath  it  a  little  lace  cap  covering  the 
whole  head.  The  sensation  of  the  exhibition 
was  a  Niagara  Falls  hat,  with  immense  white 
feathery'  arches  that  rose  high  and  cascaded 
down  in  front,  but  for  this  triumph  the  arts 
of  symbolical  music  failed. 


Among  the  little  things  which  are  a  draw- 
back to  the  delights  of  a  visit  to  France  is 
the  miserable  inefficiency  of  the  native  match. 
It  is  not  only  that  this  indispensable  article 
is  extraordinarily  expensive,  but  that  seven 
times  out  of  nine  it  refuses  to  light  at  all. 
Possibly  the  French  alhtivette  is  intended  to 
stimulate  the  minor  virtues,  such  as  patience, 
aope,  and  the  control  of  the  tongue ;  other- 
wise it  is  difficult  to  see  why  a  match,  manu- 
factured by  the  state  and  taxed  exorbitantly, 
should  be  of  such  infamous  quality.  And 
every  year  the  French  match  becomes  more 
neffective  and  higher  in  price,  so  that  to  call 
Paris  La   Ville  Lumiere  will  soon  sound  so 


ironical  as  to  make  the  most  thoughtless 
pause  before  they  utter  the  phrase.  There 
are  those  who  put  their  faith  in  tisons  or 
fuses,  for  certainly  they  do  light;  but,  as  a 
drawback,  usually  refuse  to  be  extinguished 
except  by  a  cascade  of  cold  water.  One  of 
the  consequences  of  this  purely  fictitious  price 
is  that  a  box  of  matches  is  looked  upon  as  a 
treasure  not  to  be  lightly  parted  with.  Its 
progress  round  a  table  after  dinner — more 
often  a  single  match  suffices — is  watched  with 
anxious  eyes,  and  the  possessor  of  half  a 
dozen  English  wax  vestas  is  regarded  as  a 
capitalist. 

Sour  milk  has  been  having  another  innings 
as  an  aid  to  health  and  longevity,  but  a  medi- 
cal authority  reminds  us  that  sour  milk  is  no 
use  if  we  cherish  sour  thoughts.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Age  this  men- 
tor assures  us  that  the  avoidance  of  prema- 
ture death  is  merely  a  matter  of  a  regular 
diet  of  two  meals  a  day  with  an  interval  of 
seven  hours  between.  But  the  horrid  thought 
will  crop  up  that  perhaps  the  doctor  has  been 
subsidized  by  a  trust  of  boarding-house 
keepers  anxious  to  extenuate  their  Sunday 
meal  schedule. 


Professor  W.  S.  Davis  is  in  danger  of  be- 
ing endowed  for  life  by  the  "smart  set,"  for 
by  a  diligent  study  of  classical  writers  he 
has  been  able  to  show  that  New  York's  four 
hundred  are  living  simple  and  abstemious 
lives  compared  with  the  exclusive  sets  of 
Rome  in  the  early  days  of  the  empire.  Not 
only  were  immense  sums  expended  for  villas 
(of  which  Cicero  had  eight)  with  their  sur- 
rounding parks  and  gardens :  for  personal 
adornment  and  the  pleasures  of  the  table; 
but  traveling  was  almost  as  universal  as  it  is 
today  for  the  "idle  rich."  Whole  families 
appear  to  have  gone  on  long  pleasure  trips 
together,  if  not  to  "Europe,"  at  least  to 
"Egypt."  Some  idea  of  the  lavish  expendi- 
ture of  the  day  may  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  the  son  of  Marcus  Cicero  was  given  an 
annual  allowance  of  100,000  sesterces  (about 
$12,000  a  year)  for  expenses  while  he  was 
attending  the  university  at  Athens.  All  sorts 
of  spectacular  schemes  were  devised  for  the 
spending  of  money — Clodius  dissolved  in 
vinegar  a  pearl  worth  $40,000  and  drank  it. 
Seneca,  in  visiting  the  baths  of  Scipio  the 
Elder,  and  observing  their  plainness,  ex- 
claimed: "Now  who  would  not  feel  himself 
a  beggar  if  the  bathing  chamber  does  not 
sparkle  with  costly  stones?" 


How  rarely  is  the  praise  of  the  family 
lumber-room  sung,  or  its  possible  treasures 
sought  for !  Yet  who  can  tell  what  neglected 
thing  of  beauty  or  use  or  value  may  not  lie 
buried  under  the  dust  and  the  cobwebs  of 
the  lumber-room  ?  The  glass  of  a  picture 
breaks,  and  the  picture  is  banished — to  take  it 
to  be  reglazed  is  tiresome,  and  everybody  is 
tired  of  the  picture.  But  let  that  picture  be 
brought  out  in  twenty  years'  time,  and  very 
possibly  it  is  then  found  to  be,  if  not  an  old 
master,  yet  a  work  most  desirable.  There  is 
nothing  like  a  long  sleep  in  the  lumber-room, 
amid  dust  and  cobwebs,  to  add  fresh  beauty 
to  old  things.  A  little  chest  is  replaced  by 
a  big  chest,  and  the  little  chest  goes  to  the 
lumber-room  to  sleep  for  a  generation.  In 
that  time  new  ideas  of  beauty  come  into 
vogue,  the  spurned  and  rejected  of  furniture 
comes  again  into  its  own.  The  collector  re- 
joices to  find  that  the  little  old  chest  still 
wears  its  ancient  key  plates  and  handles ; 
drawers  are  broken,  but  may  be  mended ; 
elbow-grease  is  a  certain  polish.  So  it  hap- 
pens that  in  the  lumber-room  there  is  always 
the  chance  of  a  rare  find — of  a  fortune  buried 
in  the  dust.  Perhaps  among  the  rafters  is 
stuffed  a  bundle  of  old  letters  with  faded 
paper  and  ink;  there  may  be  an  envelope 
bearing  the  penny  red  or  the  twopenny  blue 
postoffice  Mauritius  stamp,  worth  more  than 
twelve  thousand  dollars.  Or  there  may  be 
autographs  for  which  fortunes  would  be  bar- 
tered. Who  knows  what  odd  corner  may  not 
yield  the  missing  copy  of  Byron's  autobiogra- 
phy, unique  and  priceless?  Or  another  orig- 
inal copy  of  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress."  dated 
167S — only  five  copies  are  known  to  exist,  and 
one  was  sold  for  over  seven  thousand  dollars. 
Think  of  the  wealth  which  Washington's 
widow  sent  up  in  smoke  when  she  consigned 
to  the  flames  all  the  letters  she  had  received 
from  him — a  collection  which  today  might  be 
worth  half  a  million   dollars. 


Ann  couldn't  act  for,  I  believe  she  said, 
nuts. 

"Can  you  dance  in  bare  feet?" 

Ann  laughed  again. 

"Can  you  paint  ?" 

Ann  couldn't  paint — also  for  nuts. 

"Do  you  want  to  write  ?" 

Ann  didn't  want  to  write. 

"Well/'  said  Mr.  Ingleside,  "you  are  ab- 
normal. A  freak.  You  must  make  your  in- 
come by  exhibiting  yourself.  "The  girl  who 
doesn't  want  to  write.'  But,"  he  added, 
"that's  the  end.  We  have  exhausted  the  arts. 
Xow  we  come  to  the  lower  walks  of  life  open 
to  women.     Can  you  -trim  hats?" 

Ann  did  not  want  to  trim  hats. 


Parents  who  have  welcomed  to  their  loving 
bosoms  fair  daughters  for  whom  finishing- 
school  and  college  have  done  their  best  will 
appreciate  the  catechism  of  the  modern  girl 
as  Set  forth  by  Mr.  E.  Y.  Lucas  in  the  form 
of  a  conversation  between  Mr.  Ingleside  and 
bis  daughter  Ann.  The  father  suggested  that 
she  ought  to  do  something;  it  would  make  her 
independent. 

"I  should  love  to  do  something."  said  Ann. 

"Well,'"1  said  Mr.  Ingleside,  "what  can  you 
do  ?     Can  you  sing  ?" 

Ann  said  she  couldn't  sing. 

"Can  you  play  the  piano  well  enough  to  be 
a   professional?" 

Ann  laughed. 

"Can  you  act?" 


"Can  you  devise  creations  ?" 

Ann  didn't  want  to  do  that. 

"Can  you  teach  ?" 

Ann  shuddered. 

"Can  you  read  aloud  to  old  ladies?" 

Ann  thought  not. 

"You  are  very  limited,"  said  her  fatht 
"I  seem  to  have  wasted  a  great  deal  of  raon 
at  Millais  House.  You  can't  drive,  can  yo' 
They  have  lady  cockers  in  Paris.  It  is  ve 
clear  that  whatever  you  decide  to  do  mi. 
be  preceded  by  more  lessons." 


"My  husband  has  had   only  one  bad  stro 
of   luck   all   his   life."      "Well,    why    didn't 
get  a  divorce?" — Fliegende  Blatter. 


Temporary  Heat  Quickly 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  many  ways  in  which  a 
perfect  oil  heater  is  of  value  ?  If  you  want  to  sleep  with  your  win- 
dow open  in  winter,  you  can  get  sufficient  heat  from  an  oil  heater 
while  you  undress  at  night,  and  then  turn  it  off.  Apply  a  match 
in  the  morning,  when  you  get  out  of 
bed,  and  you  have  heat  while  you  dress. 
Those. who  have  to  eat  an  early 
breakfast  before  the  stove  is  radiating 
heat  can  get  immediate  warmth  from 
an  oil  heater,  and  then  turn  it  off. 

The  girl  who  practices  on  the  piano 
in  a  cold  room  in  the  morning  can 
have  warmth  from  an  oil  heater  while 
she  plays,  and  then  turn  it  off. 

The  member  of  the  family  who 
has  to  walk  the  floor  on  a  cold  win- 
ter's night  with  a  restless  baby  can  get 
temporary  heat  with  an  oil  heater,  and 
then  turn  It  off.    The 

>JERFECTIO] 

Smokeless 


Perfection 

^^        Smokeless       ^s* 

Absolutely  smokeless  and  odorless 


is  invaluable  in  its  capacity  of  quickly  giving  heat.  Apply  a  match  and  it  is  im- 
mediately at  work.  It  will  burn  for  nine  hours  without  refilling.  It  is  safe, 
smokeless  and  odorless.  It  has  a  damper  top  and  a  cool  handle.  An  indicator 
always  shows  the  amount  of  oil  in  the  font. 

It  has  an  automatic-locking  flame  spreader  which  prevents  the 
wick  from  being  turned  high  enough  to  smoke,  and  is  easy  to  remove  and  drop 
back  so  that  the  wick  can  be  cleaned  in  an  instant. 

The  burner  body  or  gallery  cannot  become  wedged,  and  can  be  quickly 
unscrewed  for  rewicking.  Finished  in  japan  or  nickel,  strong,  durable,  well- 
made,  built  for  service,  and  yet  light  and  ornamental. 

Dealers  Everywhere.     If  r.ot  at  ycurs.  write  for  descriptive  ciradar 
to  the  nearest  agency  cf  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated) 


THE  City  and  the  Country  are  bound 
together  by  the  telephone  line. 

The  farmer  and  his  family  use  the  rural  tele- 
phone constantly,  calling  up  each  other  and  the 
market  town  on  all  sorts  of  matters  and  for  all 
sorts  of  supplies  and  information. 

City  people  also  find  the  rural  telephone  of 
great  advantage.  A  traveler  from  his  room  in 
the  hotel  talks  with  the  farm  folk  miles  away. 
Without  the  telephone  he  could  not  reach  them. 

The  farmer  himself  ma}-  travel  far  and  still 
talk  home  over  the  Long  Distance  Lines  of  the 
Bell  System. 

The  Pacific  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


.  A  party  of  East  Indian  natives  were  found 

itting  in  a  row  on  the  platform  of  a  station 

,fter  the  train  had  left,  and  being  asked  the 

.  jeason,   one  of  the  men  replied  :     "Oh,  sahib, 

yve  are   waiting  till   the   tickets  are  cheaper." 


Attorney-General  Wickersham  is  being 
raised  in  Washington  for  a  witticism  at  a 
loubtful  politician's  expense.  Mr.  Wicker- 
iham.  in  a  recent  discussion,  said :  "What 
tort  of  a  man  is  McGurk?"  "McGurk?"  was 
he  response.  "Ob,  McGurk  is  as  honest  as 
he  day  is  long."  "Yes,"  said  Mr.  Wicker- 
fham.  cautiously,  ''but  the  days  are  getting 
ihorter  now." 


'        A  wizened  little  man  charged  his  wife  with 

ruel  and  abusive  treatment.     His  better  half, 

'  (|r  in   this   case   better  two-thirds,   was  a  big, 

'■■    quare-jawed   woman   with   a   determined   eye. 

:;    'he  judge  listened  to  the  plaintiff's  recital  of 

•    vrongs   with   interest.     "Where  did  you  meet 

r!    his    woman    who,    according    to    your    story, 

■as    treated    you    so    dreadfully?"    his    honor 

sked.     "Well,  judge,"  replied  the  little  man, 

naking  a  brave  attempt   to   glare   defiantly   at 

u    Vis   wife,    "I   never   did    meet    her.      She   just 

~    :ind  of  overtook  me." 


Little  Lawrence's  grandfather  was  very  ill 
,nd  a  trained  nurse  had  been  employed  to 
are  for  him.  When  he  became  convalescent 
.  young  woman,  who  had  studied  in  a  hos- 
tital  for  a  short  time,  was  secured  in  her 
dace.  A  sympathetic  neighbor  meeting 
«awrence,  the  following  conversation  took 
■lace:  "How  is  your  dear  grandpa  this  morn- 
ng,  Lawrence?"  "He  is  better."  "Have  you 
he  trained  nurse  still  ?"  "No,  the  trained 
mrse  has  gone  away  and  the  one  we  have 
low  is  half  trained  and  half  wild." 


I  The  self-made  millionaire  who  had  en- 
lowed  the  school  had  been  invited  to  make 
he  opening  speech  at  the  commencement 
:xercises.  He  had  not  often  had  a  chance 
*)f  speaking  before  the  public  and  he  was  re- 
iolved  to  make  the  most  of  it.  He  dragged 
lis  address  out  most  tiresomely,  repeating  the 
liame  thought  over  and  over.  Unable  to  stand 
t  any  longer  a  couple  of  boys  in  the  rear 
>f  the  room  slipped  out.  A  coachman  who 
was  waiting  outside  asked  them  if  the-  mil- 
ionaire  had  finished  his  speech.  "Gee,  yes," 
-eplied  the  boys,  "but  he  won't  stop." 


I  It  was  a  shy  young  curate  who  was  once 
isked  to  take  a  class  of  girls  about  fifteen 
)t  sixteen  which  had  formerly  been  taken  by 
i  lady.  The  young  clergyman  consented,  but 
nsisted  upon  being  properly  introduced  to  the 
:lass.  The  superintendent  accordingly  took 
aim  to  the  class  for  this  purpose,  and  said. 
'Young  ladies,  I  introduce  to  you  Mr.   Chirp. 

I  ivho  will  in  future  be  your  teacher.  I  would 
like  you  to  tell  him  what  your  former  teacher 
did,  so  that  he  can  go  on  in  the  same  way." 

■  A  miss  of  sixteen  rose  and  said,  "The  first 
thing  teacher  did  was  to   kiss  us  all  round  !" 


I  A  good  solid  type  of  Western  Ontario 
gentleman  not  long  ago  told  of  the  only  time 
when  he  had  been  guilty  of  profanity.  He 
and  a  friend  had  gone  fishing,  and  for  some 
time  luck  was  dead  against  them.  At  last, 
however,  they  seemed  to  be  about  to  get  at 
the  one  time  the  reward  for  their  patience. 
Both  corks  were  bobbing  beautifully,  and  it 
was  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  that 
the  man  who  was  very  careful  of  his  lan- 
guage was  trapped  into   a  lapse.     "I've  got  a 

good    bite,"    said    the    friend    eagerly, 

and  with  fully  as  much  eagerness  the  man 
who  never  had  indulged  in  unprintable  talk 
whispered,  "So  have  I." 


(This  dates  back  some  time,  but  is  still  of 
application.  President  Cleveland's  colored 
man  and  Secretary  Hoke  Smith's  colored 
man  were  exercising  their  masters'  horses  out 

,on  a  country  road,  and  got  into  a  dispute  as 
to  what  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world. 
Finally  they  made  a  bet  of  a  dollar  on  it. 
"Well,  what  is  de  bes'  thing  in  the  world?" 
asked    Cleveland's    man.      "Roas*    possum    and 

■  sweet     'taters,"     said     Hoke     Smith's     moke. 

("Whoa,"    said    Cleveland's    man,    dragging    at 

1  the  bridle.  He  jumped  to  the  ground,  seized 
Hoke  Smith's  man  by  the  leg  and  dragged 
him  to  the  dust  "Take  that,"  says  he, 
lamming  him  on  the  neck.  "You  misible 
black  rascal !  Ye'  aint  leave  me  nuffin'  to 
guess  at." 


Xaver   Scharwenka   loves    to    remember  the 

trip  when  he  and  H.  H.  Myer.  a  butter  mer- 

;  chant   of   Philadelphia,   crossed   the   ocean    on 

!  the   same    steamer.      There   were   few   passen- 

i  gers   on    board   and    Scharwenka   was   glad    of 

the   quiet,    so    that   he   could   compose.      Often 

he   would   sit   down   at   a   table  by   himself  in 

;  the    smoking-room    and    busy   himself    for   six 

:  or    seven    hours    at    a    stretch    with    pen    and 

.  manuscript  paper.     The  butter  dealer  watched 

Scharwenka's  doings  with  great   interest,   and 

one  day  tried  to  coax  the  musician  to   take  a 


walk  on  deck-  Scharwenka  declined  cour- 
teously, offering  the  excuse  that  he  had  a 
great  deal  more  music  to  write.  "But,  my 
dear  man,"  said  the  man  of  butter,  "what  are 
you  doing  that  for?  Economy  is  all  right,  but 
one  must  not  go  to  extremes.  Why  don't  you 
buy  the  pieces  instead  of  copying  them  off 
this  way?     Music  is  so  cheap  nowadays!" 


A  noted  Philadelphia  lawyer  left  his  native 
town  in  Tennessee  some  years  ago  and  came 
to  the  city  to  practice  law.  He  had  been  uni- 
formly successful.  His  brother,  upon  the 
other  hand,  remained  behind  at  the  family 
homestead.  Returning  to  his  native  town  re- 
cently, the  attorney  met  an  old  darky  in  the 
road.  "Hello,  uncle,"  he  said,  but  the  old 
man  did  not  recognize  the  boy  he  used  to 
know  in  the  prosperous  looking  citizen  who 
addressed  him.  "Well,"  asked  the  lawyer, 
"how  are  the  Blank  family?"  "Oh,  they're 
all  right."  said  the  old  darky.  "Jim  Blank 
has  gone  to  Philadelphia,  and  done  made  a 
lot  of  money.  He's  a  lawyer,  sah."  "Is  that 
so  ?"  answered  the  attorney.  "And  his 
brother,  Tom,  how  is  he ;  has  he  made  a 
fortune,  too  ?"  "Lawdy  no,"  answered  the 
old  darky,  shaking  his  head,  "he  aint  no  law- 
yer. Marse  Tom  wouldn't  take  a  dishonest 
penny  from  nobody." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


My  Hobble. 
I    love    my    new    hobble. 

It   clings   to   my    form; 
And    if    I    am    careful 

'Twill   do    me   no    harm. 

It    hangs    in    my    closet 

Stretched    over    a   broom ; 
For    one    thing   I'm    thankful, 

It    takes    up    no    room. 

I  brush  it,  and  press  it. 

And  tend  it  with  love; 
And  if  I  grow  stouter 

'Twill    fit  like  a  glove. 

I    love  my   new    hobble, 

Its  cling  is  so   warm; 
And  if  I  don't  wear  it, 

'TwiH    do    me   no    harm! 

— Chicago   Tribune. 


The  Aviator's  Love  Song. 
Oh,   fly  with  me  o'er  the  dimpled  sea. 

Oh,    fly   o'er   the  mountain   height; 
My   airship    true   but  waits   for  you 

And  longs  to   wing  its  flight. 
I've  trained  its  course  to  the  south  wind's  source, 

We'll  dip  in  the  summer  sea; 
To    the  spicy    isles  where   nature   smiles, 

Oh,    come   and   fly    with    me. 

With    love's    bright   chain    I'll    bind    each    plane; 

We'll   ride  on    the    passing  breeze; 
I'll  trace  our  chart  with   Cupid's  dart 

And    steer    for    the    Pleiades. 
Then  come,  my  love,  the  stars  above 

Are  bending  low  to  thee; 
To    the  south    sea   isles    where    nature    smiles, 

Oh,   come   and    fly  with   me. 

— Cleveland  Plain   Dealer. 


The  Stronger  Sex. 
Poor  Algernon  made  bold  to  eat 

A    piece   of   ordinary   pie; 
It    brought    him    misery    complete. 

He  almost  thought  that  he  would  die. 

Clarinda,    on    the    other    hand. 
When  it  was  ninety  in  the  shade. 

Ate  chocolates   which   she  said    were  "grand" 
And  washed  them  down  with  lemonade. 

She  took  ice-cream  with  syrup  pink 
Until  there  was  no  keeping  count; 

She  quite  exhausted,  people  think. 
The  menu  at  the  soda   fount. 

With    salted  almonds    she   made    free. 
She  swallowed  pickles  by  the  score. 

A   salad    she  effaced    with    glee, 
And  then  serenely  ordered   more. 

Now   why   does   nature  thus  contrive 
The  boasted  strength  of  man  to  flout? 

Why  does  Clarinda  thus  survive, 
While  Algernon  is  down  and  out? 

— Washington   Star. 


Happy  Mr.  Brown. 
"Mr.   Brown's  in  good  spirits,"  they  said,   and  we 
knew 
There  was  cause  for  his  not  feeling  down; 
'Twould  have  been   rather  queer  if  he  hadn't  felt 
glad  . 

When    the    best    of    good    spirits    were    in    Air. 
Brown.  — Canadian    Courier. 


No,  He  Can  Not. 
A  man  can  grow   forests  both  deep  and    wide, 

Luxurious  birches  and  pines; 
He  can  grow  oak  trees  with  the  greatest  of  ease. 

And  acres  of  shrubs  and  vines. 
He  can  grow  choice  fruits  on  the  topmost  boughs. 

On   which  the   nations  are    fed; 
But  he  can't  grow  thatch  on   the  little  bald   patch 

On    the    top    of    his    well-tilled    head. 

— Aft.   Tom   Herald. 


Whoever  Wins. 
Xo  matter  which  side  wins  the  big  football 
game  on  Nov.  1 2th,  send  her  an  appropriately 
decorated  box  of  Geo.  Haas  &  Sons'  candies. 
If  her  side  wins  it  will  be  a  beautiful  souve- 
nir. If  the  other  side  wins  it  will  serve  as 
a  consolation  offering.  Four  stores:  Phelan 
Building,  Fillmore  at  Ellis.  Van  Xess  at  Sut- 
ter, and  28  Market  St.,  near  Ferry- 


Christmas    Gifts 

It  seems  early,  but :  THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE 
Christmas  Gifts  are  those  which  combine 


beauty    and    utility    with    NOVELTY 


FOR  INSTANCE 


IN  HIGHEST  QUALITY 

NICKEL   PLATE 

(The  latest  European  Metal  Fashion) 
and 

"Mark  Cross"  Leather  Goods 

(The  World's  Standard  of  Quality) 

LATEST   NOVELTIES 

FOR  THE  DESK  FOR  THE  LIBRARY 

FOR  THE  BRIDGE  TABLE  FOR  THE  "AUTO" 

FOR  TRAVELING,  ETC. 

The  earlier  you  make  your  selection  the  larger 
your  choice.  We  keep  a  large  staff  of  expert 
packers.  Your  Gift  selections  can  be  packed  and 
addressed  and  put  on  one  side  until  date  of  mailing. 

ROOS  BROS. 

Market  and  Stockton 
San  Francisco 
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WELLS  FARGO  NEVADA  NATIONAL  BANK 

of  San  Francisco 

No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


Capital.  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits... SI  1.053.686.21 

Cash  and  Sight  Exchange 11,218,874.76 

Deposits 24,743.347. 1 6 

Isaias   \V.   Hellman President 

I.    W.    Hellman    Je Vice-President 

F.    L.    Lipsxan Vice-President 

James  K.  Wilson Vice-President 

Frank   B.   King Cashier 

W.    McGavin Asst.    Cashier 

E.    L.    Jacobs Asst.    Cashier 

V.  H.   Rosetti Asst.  Cashier 

C.  L.   Davis Asst.    Cashier 


DIRECTORS 

ISAIAS    W.    HELLMAN  JOHN    C.    KIEKPATKICK 

LEON    SLOSS  F.   W.    VAN    SICKLEN 

C.    DE   GDIGNE  HARTLAND    LAW 

PEECY    T.    MOBGAN  J.    HENRY    MEYER 

I.    W.    HELLMAN,    JR.  CHAS.    J.    PEERING 

WM.    HAAS  F.    L,    LIPMAN 

JAMES    L.    FLOOD  JAMES    K.    WILSON 
WM.    F.    HEREIN 

Costamers  of  this  Bank  are  offered  ererj  radSly  canastai!  with 
prodeal  banking.    New  account,  are  inriled. 


Tfae  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.W.  cor.  Sutter  and  Sanaome  Streets 

Capital $4,000,000 

Reserve  and  Undivided  Profits. . .    1 .700,000 

SiG-  Greenebacm,  President;  H.  Fleishhacker.  Vice- 
President  and  Manager;  Joseph  Friedlander.  Vice-Presi- 
dent: C.  F.  Hunt,  Vice-President;  R.  Altschnl.  Cashier; 
A.  Hochstein,  Asst.  Cashier;  C.  R.  Parker,  Asst.  Cashier; 
H.  Choynslti.  Asst.  Cashier;  G.  R.  Bardic*,  Asst.  Cashier; 
A.  L.  Linger  man.  Secretary. 

SAFE  DE1POSIT  VAULTS 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

SAVINGS  (THE  GERMAN  BANK)    COMMERCIAL 

(Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Franctsto) 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Guaranteed    Capital $  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..      1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent  Funds..      1,555,093.05 

Deposits   June   30,    1910 40,384,727.21 

Total    Assets    43,108,907.82 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President 
and  Manager,  George  Tourny;  3d  Vice-Presi- 
dent, J.  \V.  Van  Bergen;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R. 
SchmMt;  Assistant  Cashier,  William  Herr- 
mann; Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller;  Assistant  Sec 
retaries,  G.  J.  O.  Folte  and  \Vm.  D.  Newhouse 
Good  fellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  George  Tourny.  J.  W.  Van  Bergen, 
Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Walter,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr., 
£.  T.  Kruse,  and  \V.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,    Manager. 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

savings         108  SUTTER  ST.     commercial 

(Member  of  Associated  Sating*  Bub  of  Sao  Fraodsco) 

Capital    Authorized    $1,000,000 

Paid   In    750,000 

Reserve  and    Surplus 166,874 

Total    Resources    5,281,686 

Officers — A.  Legallet,  President;  Leon  Boc- 
queraz,  Vice-President;  J.  M.  Dupas,  Vice- 
President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  John  Ginty, 
Cashier ;  M.  Girard  Assistant  Cashier ;  P. 
Bellemans,  Assistant  Cashier;  P.  A.  Bergerot, 
Attorney. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

United    States    Assets $2,377,303.37 

Surplus   839.268.07 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 
129    LEIDESDORFF   STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kessv,  W.  L.  W.  Milleb, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


MORE  THAN 

5% 


The    increased    cost  of    living    has 

made   it   necessary    lor   the  investor 

to  seek  a  larger  return  on  his  money. 

To  meet  this  demand  we  have  a  carefully  prepared 

list  of  hoods  yielding  a  high  rate  and  affording 

SAFETY  OF  PRINCIPAL  Sf  INTEREST 


Writ*  far 


ular 


SUTRO  £?  CO. 

412  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F. 


J.    C   WILSON 

(  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
Member-,  CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

(  THE  STOCK  AND  BOND  EXCHANGE,  S.  F. 
Main  office:  HILLS  BUILDING,  So  Fraud** 

RRANCH    OFFICES 

Palace  Hold,  Sas  Francisco.      Hotel  Alexandria.  Los  Anstlej. 
Hotel  del  Coronado,  Corwada  Beach. 
Correspondents:    Harris,   Winthrop    Sc    Co..    25 
Pine  St.,  New  York;  3  The  Rookery,  Chicago. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1850  OF  HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital    $1,000,000 

Cash   Assets    6,956,215 

Surplus   to   Policy-Holders 2,790,360 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH 

Manager  Pacific  Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 
CLAY  PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 
311-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 

147-151  MINNA  STREET 

Between  New  MoDlaomery  &od  Third 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Telephone  Kearny  2260      Cable  address,  ULCO 

Union  Lumber  Company 

Redwood  and   Pine  Lumber 

R.  R.  Ties,  Sawn  Poles,  Etc 

Office 

1008    CROCKER    BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


JOHN  G.  ILS  &  CO. 

Manufacturer* 

High  Grade  French  Ranges 

Complete   Kitchen   aid    Bakery    Ontfiti 
Caning  Tables,  Coffee  L'ris.  Dish  Healer: 

827-829  Mission  St.     :     Su  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Bridge  parties  have  quite  overshadowed  debu- 
taute  affairs  in  social  importance  this  week,  and 
several  of  the  larger  affairs  were  the  most  bril- 
liant of  their  nature  since  the  opening  of  the 
season. 

The  popularity  of  the  bridge  party  as  a  medium 
for  entertaining  on  an  elaborate  scale  continues 
unabated,  and  this  season  promises  an  unprece- 
dented number  which  have  already  been  dated 
on  the  social  calendar  and  which  will  claim  the 
attention  of  the  feminine  portion  of  society  until 
after  the  holidays. 

The  two  large  debutante  teas  of  the  week  at 
which  Miss  Dora  Winn  and  the  Misses  Otis  were 
formally  presented  to  society  were  of  interest  to 
the  younger  set  and  served  to  bring  together  sev- 
eral hundred  guests  on  each  occasion. 

Several  large  dinners,  amoi:g  them  being  that 
of  the  Frank  Griffens  in  honor  of  Mr.  Clarence 
Follis,  and  a  number  of  debutante  luncheons 
planned  by  the  girls  of  last  season  as  a  compli- 
mentary courtesy  to  those  who  are  entering  so- 
ciety this  winter,  served  to  round  out  a  week  of 
particular  gayety  in  the  social  world. 

Mrs.  Wendell  P.  Hammon  announced  the  en- 
gagement of  her  daughter,  Georgia,  to  Mr.  Scott 
Hendricks.  The  announcement  was  made  at  a 
large  tea  on  Wednesday.  No  date  has  been  set 
for    the    wedding. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of  Miss 
Carolyn  Curtis  Fowle  and  Ensign  F.  A.  Vossler, 
U.  S.  N.  The  wedding  will  take  place  the  first 
of    the  year. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Helen  Smythe  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Rutherford,  which  was  announced  in 
New  York  this  week,  was  of  much  local  interest, 
as  San  Francisco  was  Mr.  Rutherford's  former 
home.  He  is  the  son  of  the  late  Mrs.  George 
Crocker,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Philip  Kearnej',  and 
a  nephew  of  Dr.  Lewis  Hanchett.  The  bride-elect 
is  a  prominent  New  York  society  girl. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Florence  Ives  and  Mr. 
Othello  Scribner  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of 
October  19  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  mother, 
Mrs.  Jane  Eunice  '  Ives,  on  Washington  Street. 
The  bridal  party  included  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker 
as  matron  of  honor,  the  two  small  nieces  of  the 
bride,  Miss  Kate  Crocker  and  Miss  Mary  Crocker, 
who  were  the  flower  girls,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Chans- 
lor,  who  acted  as  best  man.  Among  the  guests 
were  Judge  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Van  Fleet,  Miss 
Julia  Van  Fleet,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Buckbee, 
Mrs.  Fannie  McCreary,  Mrs.  A  N.  Towne,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clinton  Worden,  Mrs.  S.  McLaine, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Chanslor,  Mrs.  Ella  P. 
Hotaling,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Casey,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Emory  Winship,  Mrs.  Henry  Scott,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Buck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  P. 
Young,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Bowles,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker,  Mrs.  Mary  Huntington, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Clark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Leroy 
Nickel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Deering,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence 
Irving  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Bishop,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Harry  Holbrook,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Bliss,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Porter,  Miss  Alice  Hager,  Miss  Helene  Irwin, 
Miss  Edith  Chesebrough,  Miss  Jennie  Hooker, 
Mr.  Knox  Maddox,  Mr.  Edward  Greenway,  Mr. 
Frank  Owen,  and  Mr.   Samuel  Buckbee. 

-The  date  of  the  wedding  of  Miss  Elsa  Draper 
and  Midshipman  Laurence  Kauffman  will  take 
place  at  Christ  Church,  Sausalito,  on  November 
5.  The  bridal  attendants  will  include  Mrs.  Kirk- 
wood  Donovin,  Mrs.  Samuel  Pierce,  Miss  Enid 
Gregg,  Miss  Frances  Stewart,  and  Miss  Kathleen 
de   Young. 

Miss  Dora  Winn,  the  granddaughter  of  Mrs. 
George   C.    Boardman,  was   formally  introduced   to 
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Trademark  registered 

How  is  it  with  you  now  ? 
Have  you  been  at 

Pig  and  Whistle 

Never  forget  to  go  there  and 
partake  of  one  of  those  appetiz- 
ing luncheons.  There  is  always 
something  to  appeal  to  you — 
especially  their  most  unusual 
pastries. 

Their  Chocolates  and  Candies  have 
enthusiastic  admirers  —  particularly 
among  those  who  are  discriminating 
judges.  Unless  it's  Pig  and  Whistle's 
it's  not  the  best. 

130  Post  Street 


society  at  a  tea  at  the  Boardman  home  on  Cali- 
fornia Street.  The  receiving  party  included  Mrs. 
Samuel  H.  Boardman,  Mrs.  T.  Danforth  Board- 
man,  Mrs.  Chauncey  Boardman,  Mrs.  Alexander 
Keyes,  Miss  Cora  Smedberg,  Miss  Dorothy  Baker, 
Miss  Dorothy  Chapman,  Miss  Bessie  Ashton.  Miss 
Maud  Wilson,  Miss  Ethel  McAllister,  Miss  Leslie 
Page,  Miss  Anita  Maillard,  Miss  Ethel  Crocker, 
Miss  Lee  Girvin,  Miss  Evelyn  Barron,  Miss  Con- 
stance McLaren,  Miss  Myra  Josselyn,  Miss  Cora 
Otis,  Miss  Frederika  Otis,  Miss  Helen  Bertheau, 
Miss  Martha  Foster,  Miss  Florence  Williams,  Miss 
Muriel  Williams,  Miss  Cora  Smith,  and  Miss 
Dorothy    Woodworth. 

Mrs.  Squire  Varrick  Mooney  was  hostess  at  a 
bridge  party  on  Tuesday  afternoon  which  was 
one  of  the  large  affairs  of  the  week.  Among 
those  present  were  Princess  Kawananakoa,  Mrs. 
Julius  C.  Reis,  Mrs.  James  McNab,  Mrs.  W.  P. 
Hammon,  Mrs.  James  Farrell,  Mrs.  Robert  Dev- 
lin, Mrs.  Pierre  Olney,  Mrs.  William  Waldron, 
Mrs.  Manfried  Garouette,  Mrs.  Noble  Eaton,  Mrs. 
Charles  Wilson,  Mrs.  N.  A  Dora,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Gardiner,  Mrs.  Sewall  Dolliver,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Hen- 
shaw,  Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Franklin,  Mrs.  George 
Gale,  Mrs.  James  Shea,  Mrs.  Robert  Wallace, 
Mrs.  Marshall  Hale,  Mrs.  Frank  Bates,  Mrs. 
Charles  Warren,  Mrs.  John  P.  Young,  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Hunt,  Mrs.  Garrett  Lansing,  Mrs.  Irving  Moul- 
ton,  Mrs.  Charles  Plum,  Mrs.  Bush  Finnell,  Mrs. 
Frank  Somers,  Mrs.  Kathryn  Voorhies  Henry- 
Mrs.  George  Bell,  Jr.,  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Richelieu  on  Tuesday  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  William  S.  Wood,  wife  of  Lieutenant  W.  S. 
Wood,  U.  S.  A.  Among  those  invited  to  meet 
the  guest  of  honor  were  Mrs.  Frederick  von 
Schrader,  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Benet,  Mrs.  Eugene 
Ladd,  Mrs.  William  Elliott,  Mrs.  Arthur  Cran- 
ston, Mrs.  Eberle,  Miss  Eleanor  Bliss,  and  Miss 
Laura  Benet. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Martel  entertained  at  a  large  bridge 
party  at  her  home  for  the  pleasure  of  her  son, 
Mr.  Louis  Martel.  She  was  assisted  in  receiving 
her  guests  by  Mrs.  Joseph'  M.  Masten  and  Mrs. 
Charles  J.  Stovel.  Among  those  present  were 
Miss  Laura  Farnsworth,  Miss  Maizie  Coyle,  Miss 
Kathleen  Farrell,  Miss  Alyse  Warner,  Miss  Anna 
Kenyon,  Miss  Marian  Lally,  Miss  Mary  Bates, 
Miss  Florence  Braverman,  Miss  Mary  Jones,  Miss 
Lucile  Levj-,  Miss  Amalia  Simpson,  Miss  Gertrude 
Mills,  Miss  Rhoda  Niebling,  Miss  Marcia  Fee, 
Miss  Georgia  Hammon,  Miss  Freda  Smith,  and 
Miss    Elyse    Schultze. 

Miss  Alyse  Warner  was  hostess  at  a  tea  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  at  which  she  entertained 
Mrs.  Roy  Somers,  Mrs.  Adelbert  Blackburn,  Mrs. 
Ralston  White,  Mrs.  George  Chase,  Mrs.  Charles 
Suydam,  Miss  Lalla  Wenzelberger,  Miss  Edith 
Cutter,  Miss  Helen  Ashton,  Miss  Bessie  Ashton, 
Miss  Laura  Bates,  Miss  Elaine  Brewer,  Miss 
Marie  Brewer,  Miss  Helen  Jones,  Miss  Ysabel 
Chase,  Miss  Dorothy  Boericke,  Miss  Erna  Her- 
man,   and    Miss   Jane    Rawlings, 

Mrs.  Prentiss  Cobb  Hale  was  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  on  Monday  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Stanton 
Coit  of  London,  who  was  her  house  guest  during 
her  visit  to  San  Francisco.  Among  the  guests 
were  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  Mrs.  Charles  F. 
Slack,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Fee,  Mrs.  Austin  Sperry. 
Mrs.  John  F.  Swift,  Mrs.  James  Gale,  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington Dodge,"  Mrs.  Ella  M.  Sexton,  Mrs.  Edgar 
C.   Bradley,  and  Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Franklin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Hannigan  entertained  at 
a  supper  party  on  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis.  Their  guests  were  Miss  Olga  Ather- 
ton,  Miss  Josephine  Hannigan,  Miss  Edith  Pen- 
nell,  Mr.  C.  G.  Barclay,  Mr.  Arthur  Benton, 
Lieutenant  Henry   Mullen,   U.    S.   A 

Lieutenant-Commander  A.  A.  Pratt,  TJ.  S.  N., 
was  host  at  a  dance  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club 
on  Wednesday  evening  in  honor  of  the  visiting 
officers  of  the  Argentine  navy,  who  accompanied 
the  Pacific   fleet  from   South  America. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Black  entertained  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, at  which  their  guests  were  Miss  Helen  Oliver, 
Miss  Jean  Oliver,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Tyson,  Miss 
Elaine  Hancock,  Miss  Alexandra  Shields,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Darcie,  Miss  Helen  Goodwin,  Miss  Fran- 
ces Ramsey,  Miss  Edith  Rucker,  Mr.  Harold 
Casey,  Mr.  George  Wood,  Mr.  Walter  Bentley, 
Mr.  Cuthbert  Fleissner,  Mrs.  Allan  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Howard  Allen,  Mr.  Herbert  Bryant,  Mr.  Fred 
Casey,  and  Mr.  Harold  Bailey. 

The  officers  of  the  second  division  of  the  Pa- 
cific fleet  were"  hosts  at  a  masquerade  ball  at 
Mare  Island  on  Friday  night.  Among  those  from 
San  Francisco  who  went  up  for  the  affair  were 
Miss  Edith  Metcalfe,  Miss  Mildred  Lansing,  Miss 
Laura  Farnsworth,  Miss  Nina  Blow,  Miss  Elsa 
Draper,  Miss  Lurline  Matson,  Miss  Frances  Stew- 
art, Mrs.  Sylvanus  Farnham,  Miss  Elsie  Clifford, 
Miss  Genevieve  Pattiani,  Miss  Erna  Herman,  Miss 
Amalia  Simpson,   and   Mrs.    Kelleher. 

Miss  Augusta  Foute  entertained  at  a  debutante 
tea  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Thursday  in  honor  of 
Miss  Ethel  Crocker.  The  party  was  chaperoned 
by  Mrs.  Robert  Chester  Foute.  Among  those 
sharing  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion  were  Miss 
Cora  Smith,  Miss  Helen  Bertheau,  Miss  Lee  Gir- 
vin, Miss  Dora  Winn,  Miss  Gertrude  Thomas, 
Miss  Martha  Foster,  Miss  Cora  Otis,  Miss  Fred- 
erika Otis,  Miss  Grace  Bullock,  Miss  Ysabel 
Chase,  Miss  Evelyn  Barron,  Miss  Myra  Josselyn, 
Miss  Ethel  Crocker,  Miss  Hilda  Stedman,  and 
Miss    Constance    McLaren. 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Braverman  entertained  one  hundred 
guests  at  a  bridge  party  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis 
on    Friday   afternoon. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Crissy  was  a  bridge  hostess  at  her 
quarters  at  the  Presidio  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  at 
which  she  entertained  Mrs.  John  A.  Lundeen, 
Mrs.  Frederick  Stopford,  Mrs.  James  Wheeler, 
Mrs.  T.  B.  Steele,  Mrs.  James  Brooke,  Mrs.  Louis 
Chappalear,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Billingsley,  Mrs.  Carle- 
ton,  Mrs.  Prince.  Mrs.  Earle,  Mrs.  Furnival,  Mrs. 
Gibner,  and  Miss  Wheeler. 

Mrs.  George  Converse  was  hostess  at  a  tea  on 
Thursday  at  her  home  on  Laurel  Street,  at  which 
she  entertained  fifty  guests.  She  was  assisted  in 
receiving  her  friends  by  Mrs.  George  Herrick, 
Mrs.  Kenneth  MacDonald,  Mrs.  Hugh  "  Owens, 
Mrs.  Lathrop  Ellinwood,  Mrs.  Guido  Musto,  Mrs. 
Henry  Campbell,  Mrs.  Fred  Blackburn,  Mrs. 
George  Holden,  Mrs.  Edward  Torney,  Miss  Chris- 
tine Judah,  and  Miss  Johanna  Volkman. 

Miss  Dorothy  Baker  was  hostess  at  a  debutante 
luncheon  on  Thursday  which  she  gave  in  honor  of 
Miss    Helen    Bertheau.      Among    those    invited    to 


meet  Miss  Bertheau  were  Miss  Gertrude  Thomas, 
Miss  Dora  Winn,  Miss  Cora  Otis,  Miss  Agnes 
Tillman,  Miss  Bessie  Ashton,  Miss  Dorothy  Chap- 
man, Miss  Frederika  Otis,  Miss  Mildred  Whit- 
ney, Miss  Ethel  McAllister,  Miss  Ethel  Crocker, 
Miss  Lee  Girvin,  Miss  Myra  Josselyn,  and  Miss 
Dorothy  Baker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Wood  Griffen  entertained 
at  a  dinner  Saturday  night  at  the  Hotel  St.  Fran- 
cis in  honor  of  Mr.  Clarence  Follis,  who  has  been 
visiting  relatives  here  for  several  weeks.  Among 
those  invited  to  meet  him  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Norris  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Follis,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Martin,  Miss  Mary  Keeney,  Miss  Linda 
Cadwalader,  Mr.  Clarence  Follis,  Mr.  Walter  Mar- 
tin, Mr.  Cyril  Tobin,  Mr.  Lorenzo  Avenali,  and 
Mr.    William   O'Connor. 

Miss  Fanny  Friedlander  entertained  at  a  lunch- 
eon on  Tuesday  in  honor  of  Miss  Frederika  and 
Miss  Cora  Otis,  at  which  the  guests  were  the 
young  girls  of  this  season's  debutante  set. 

Mrs.  Edward  Barron  has  sent  out  cards  for  a 
tea  to  be  given  on  the  afternoon  of  November 
7,  at  which  she  will  formally  present  her  daughter 
Evelyn  to  society.  The  Barrons  are  occupying 
the  home  of  Bishop  Nichols  this  winter. 

Miss  Agnes  Tillman  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
on  Saturday  at  her  home  on  Washington  Street. 
Her  guests  were  Miss  Margaret  Belden,  Miss 
Elva  de  Pue,  Miss  Helen  Ashton,  Miss  Bessie 
Ashton,  Miss  Dorothy  Chapman,  Miss  Helen 
Jones,  Miss  Virginia  Newhall,  Miss  Clara  Allen, 
Miss  Dorothy  Baker,   and  Miss  Olive  Wheeler. 

Miss  Bessie  Ashton  was  hostess  at  an  evening 
party  at  her  apartments  at  the  St.  Xavier  on  Fri- 
day. Among  the  young  people  present  were  Miss 
Dorothy  Baker,  Miss  Cora  Smedberg,  Miss  Alyse 
Warner,  Miss  Merritt  Reid,  Miss  Natalie  Hunt, 
Miss  Floride  Hunt,  Miss  Agnes  Tillman,  Miss 
Marie  Brewer,  Miss  Helen  Jones,  Miss  Virginia 
Newhall,   and    Miss  Helen   Ashton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Greer  entertained  at 
dinner  on  Saturday  evening  in  commemoration 
of  their  wedding  anniversary.  The  affair  took 
place  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Greer's  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Scott  Wilson,  on  Washington 
Street.  Among  those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Albert  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmore  Lef- 
fingwell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  V.  Stott,  Miss 
Erna  Hermann,  Miss  Amalia  Simpson,  Miss 
Marian  Lally,  Mr.  Louis  Durkee,  Mr.  Jack  Plover, 
and   Mr.   H.    Morgan. 

Mrs.  I.  Walton  Thorne  was  hostess  at  a  bridge 
party  on  Friday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Scott 
Street,  at  which  she  entertained  the  following 
guests:  Mrs.  John  R.  Clark,  Mrs.  Joseph  Chans- 
lor, Mrs.  Harry  S.  Bates,  Mrs.  Fred  Rimble,  Mrs. 
Robert  Bolton,  Mrs.  Arthur  Watson,  Mrs.  Charles 
Farquharson,  Mrs.  W.  Crellin,  Mrs.  Henry  Lund, 
Mr?.  Allison  Weeks,  Mrs.  John  P.  Young,  Mrs. 
Charles  Plum,  Mrs.  Harry  Jenkins,  Mrs.  Leonard 
Chenery,  Mrs.  F.  McWilliams,  Mrs.  H.  Kugeler, 
Mrs.  Lombard,  Mrs.  R.  Lindsay,  Mrs.  Rodolph, 
Mrs.  Stopford,  Mrs.  Colby,  Mrs.  W.  Perkins,  Mrs. 
Frank  Bates,  Mrs.  E.  Van  Bergen,  Mrs.  W.  Mc- 
Donald, Mrs.  Castle,  Mrs.  Joseph  Sisson,  and 
Mrs.    S.    Monsarrat. 


The  Gadski  Concerts 

Manager  Will  Greenbaum's  second  offering 
will  be  Mme.  Johanna  Gadski,  the  famous 
Wagnerian  soprano,  who  is  anonunced  for 
three  concerts;  The  Gadski  tour  will  be  a 
very  short  one,  as  the  artist  is  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  attractions  at  the  Metropolitan, 
Chicago,  and  Philadelphia  opera  seasons.  The 
first  concert  will  be  given  Sunday  afternoon, 
November  6,  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  In 
addition  to  songs  by  Robert  Franz,  Brahms, 
Rummel,  Lang,  Schneider,  and  others,  Mme. 
Gadski  will  give  two  scenes  from  "Die  Wal- 
kure."  Mr.  Edwin  Schneider  will  play  the 
accompaniments   and    piano    selections    also. 

The  second  concert  will  be  given  at  the 
Novelty  Theatre  on  Thursday  night,  Novem- 
ber 10,  when  six  Schubert  works,  songs  by 
Strauss,  Homer,  Hadley,  and  others  will  be 
given,  and  scenes  from  "Siegfried." 

The  farewell  concert  is  scheduled  for  Sun- 
day afternoon,  November  13,  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre,  when  works  by  Schumann,  Brahms, 
Liebling,  MacDowell,  and  Schneider  will  be 
given  and  the  Wagnerian  selections  will  be 
from  "Gotterdammerung." 

The  sale  of  seats  will  open  next  Wednes- 
day morning  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  where 
complete  programmes  may  now  be  obtained. 
Mail  orders  will  receive  careful  attention 
if   addressed   to   Will  L.    Greenbaum. 

The  Oakland  concert  will  be  given  at  Ye 
Liberty  Playhouse  Friday  afternoon,  Novem- 
ber 11,  with  a  special  programme  which  will 
include  scenes  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde." 
The  programme  will  be  entirely  different 
from  the  San  Francisco  offerings. 

Prices  for  this  engagement  are  $2.50,  $2, 
$1.50,  and  $1. 

-*♦»- 

Miss  Agnes  Tobin's  readings  from  master- 
pieces of  Gaelic  and  Celtic  literature,  with 
accompanying  critical  comment,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Caedman 
Club,  delighted  as  large  an  audience  as  the 
assembly-room  of  the  Century  Club  could  con- 
tain. Miss  Tobin  is  eminent  among  the  best 
authorities  on  Irish  poetry  and  legends. 
-«*»- 

People  desirous  of  speaking  French  and 
Spanish  in  shortest  time  should  see  Prof.  De 
Filippe,  located  at  1212  Geary  Street. 


THOMAS  HILL'S 

PAINTINGS  AND  SKETCHES 

On  Exhibition  and  Sale 

At  Gallery  of  the  Estate,  153  Kearny  St., 
near  Sutter,  daily  3  to  5  o'clock 

ROBT.  R.  HILL,  Administrator 


is  the  simple,  safe  and  sure  way. 
0»er  twenty  years  practice  as  a 
hair  specialist  has  brought  it  to  a 
state  of  perfection.  It  is  remark- 
ably effective.  Prepared  specially 
for  home  use  and  easily  applied. 
Use  It  and  preserve  your  youthful 
appearance.  $1.00  At  druggists. 
Sample  and  Book  free  on  request. 
MRS.  NETTIE  HARRISON  CO. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WomaD  of  refinement,  experienced  housekeeper,  carries  en- 
tire household  responsibility,  engaging  and  managing  ser- 
vants, marketing,  catering  for  daily  .menus,  dinnas,  lunch- 
eons, teas — dtsires  engagement.  Resident  or  visiting.  Su- 
perior references.  T.E.M.  Argonaut  office,  207  Powell  Si. 


SAN  MATEO — For  sale  one  of  the  most  beautiful  home* 
on  the  Peninsula.  House  of  1 4  rooms,  grounds  4  acres  in 
finest  section  of  the  new  town  of  Hillsborough.  Garage 
and  stable.     Will  sell  furniture. 

B.  P.  OLIVER,  San  Frandsco. 
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Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION     SQUARE 


•J  Visit  the  supper  room 

after  the  play 

^f  Street  entrance  through 

the     new    addition    on 

Geary 

Under  the  management  of  James  Woods  ! 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Gough  Sta. 

A  comfortable,  high   order,   uptown 
hotel,  now  under  the  management  of 

THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN 
Formerly  manager  of  St.  Dunatan'a 


Hotel  del  Monte 

offers 

MORE    TO    SEE 
MORE    TO    DO 

than  any  resort  in  the  world 

Subscribe  to  the  ■  Del  Monte  Weekly," 
a  guide  to  things  worth  knowing,  see- 
ing and  doing  in  California. 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager. 

Chester  W.  Kelley,  City  Representative 
Phone  Kearny  4013 


HOTEL'  SACRAMENTO 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Elegant  new  iire-proof  construction.     Service 

as  perfcet  as  expert  management  can  produce. 

ALBERT  BETTENS,  Proprietor 
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PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 
V  Annexed  will  be   found  a  resume  of  raove- 
n  'lents   to   and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
^)he  whereabouts   of   absent   Calif ornians : 

Mrs.  F.  \Y.  Van  Sicklen,  Miss  Dorothy  Van 
{  -icklen,  and  Miss  Marian  Marvin  are  now  in 
!  lew  York,  after  a  pleasant  visit  in  Washington, 
Jlnd  are  contemplating  a  motor  trip  to  Detroit, 
a  I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  are  in  Brussels 
rfci  have  as  their  guest  Miss  Harriet  Alexander. 
[  Pftre  Alexander  will  be  joined  shortly  by  her 
lother,  Mrs.  Charles  O.  Alexander,  and  will  re- 
|   Itrn  with  her  to  San  Francisco. 

■  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  sailed  from  England  Fri- 
t     ay    and    will    come    directly    to     San    Francisco, 

•here  she  will  spend  part  of  the  winter. 
[1  Miss  Jennie  Crocker,    Mrs.   Walter  Martin,    Mr. 
lenry  T.    Scott,    Mr.    Charles  Templeton    Crocker, 
nd  Mr.   Duane  Hopkins  are  en  route  home  from 
few  York  in  the   Crocker  private  car.     They  are 
rcompanied    by    Mrs.    Alexander,    the    mother    of 
•  Sis.    Theodore    Roosevelt,    Jr.,    who    will    make    a 
rief  visit  with  her  son-in-law  and  daughter. 
Mr.   and    Mrs.    Frederick   King  and  their  niece, 
[iss    Edith    Jones,     left    Monday    for    Annapolis, 
-~  here  they   will  spend   the  winter. 
""-■Mrs.     Bernard     Faymonville     is     in     New     York, 
'here  she  will  remain  for  the  next  month. 
_'  .  Captain   and    Mrs.    Alfred    Bjornstadt  spent   last 
J  'eek    at    Mountain    View,    where    they    were    the 
-i  uests  of  Mrs.  I.  W.  Sabin. 

— w,  Mr.    and    Mrs.    Samuel    Knight    have    returned, 
~~  fter  a  six  months'  trip  to   Europe. 
-"'     Mrs.   Earl   Cummings   and   her   children   have   re- 
"ftrned    from    Santa    Cruz,    where    they    spent    the 

limner. 
--     Miss    Cora    Jane    Flood    and    Miss    Sallie    May- 
—  ard  left  Tuesday  for  New  York,  where  they  will 
~~i>end  the  next  six  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Holton  and  Miss  Wilmot 
olton  left  Monday  for  Canada,  where  they  will 
lend  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Maillard  and  Miss  Anita 
lard  have  closed  their  home  at  Belvedere  and 
lTe  come  to  San  Francisco  for  the  winter. 
Miss  Julia  Laugborne  returned  Monday  from 
olorado  Springs,  where  she  visited  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
ichard    Hammond. 

Miss    Mary    Eyre  and    Miss   Jane    Selby    are   en 

jute     home     from     Europe,     having    sailed     from 

aris    on    Wednesday- 

^Miss    Belle- Duke    Phister,    daughter    of    Colonel 

■at  P.  Phister  and  Mrs.    Phister,   is  in  the  East, 

'  ;  here   she   will    remain    until   after   the    Christmas 

i?  pfidays. 

I'M  Mrs.  A.  N.  Burke  and  Miss  Burke  are  spending 
.  I  vo  weeks  at  Del  Monte,  where  they  have  as  their 
1     aest    Miss     Florence    Williams. 

v  Mr.    and    Mrs.    Samuel    H.    Boardman    have    re- 
~~  irned  from  their  trip  through  the  East, 
i  Mr.    and    Mrs.    Donald    Y.    Campbell    have    re- 
i  irned   from  Honolulu  and  will   spend  the  winter 
I :   the    Hillcrest. 

■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Bothin  will  remain  in  New 
[fork  until  the  middle  of   next  month. 

L  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Sperry  are  enjoying  a 
isit  at  their  country  home  at  Alta,  prior  to  their 
eparture  for  New  York,  where  they  will  spend 
le  winter. 
.  Miss  Helen  Sidney-Smith  and  Miss  Foster  are 
isiting  at  West  Point,  where  they  are  the  guests 
f  Captain  and  Mrs.  Pillsbury. 
:  Miss  Emily  Carolan,  who  accompanied  Mrs. 
[enry  Kierstedt  to  New  York,  will  spend  the 
I  inter  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Arthur  Timlow,  at 
l  er  home   in    New   Jersey. 

1  Mrs.  Drummond  MacGavin  will  leave  next  week 
— |>r  Klamath,  where  she  and  Mr.  MacGavin  will 
. .  jend  the  winter. 

>2|   Mrs.  Richard   Sprague  and  Miss  Isabel  Sprague 

ave  closed  their  Menlo  Park  home  and  will  spend 

* '  short  time  in  town  prior  to  their  departure  for 

H  Tew    Orleans,    where   they    will    spend   the  winter. 

pi    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Duane    Bliss   spent   several   days 

^    i  last  week  in   San   Francisco. 

I    Mrs.    M.    A.    Huntington,    accompanied    by    Miss 

v'inona    Derby,    left    last    week    for    Washington, 

['here   Mrs.    Huntington  will  be  the  guest  of  her 

I  aughter,    Mrs.    Gilbert   Perkins,    and    Miss    Derby 

i  ill    make    her    debut    under    the    chaperonage    of 

__  er   aunt,    Mrs.    H.    E.    Palmer. 

— t-  Miss    Stacia    Ryder    has    gone    to    Seattle    for    a 
I  isit   of   several    weeks. 
I  Miss    Ella    Morgan    and    Miss    Flora    Low    have 

e.  :turned   from  Del    Monte. 
I    Dr.    and    Mrs.    William    E.    Hopkins,    who    spent 
le  summer  in  Europe,  are  en  route  home,  having 
leached   New  York  a  few  days  ago.       # 
I    Mrs.    Selby    Hanna    is   the    guest   of    her    sister, 
lire.   Charles  Huse,  in   Chicago. 
i    Mrs.    William   Cathart   Buttler,    wife  of  Lieuten- 
j  lot-Colonel    William    C.    Buttler,    who    is    stationed 
(  t   Fort    Sam   Houston,    is    the    guest   of    her   son, 
■ieutenant    Bruce    Bradford    Buttler,    who    is    with 
lie  Thirtieth   Infantry  at   Fort   Mason. 
I    Mrs.     Mary     Irvine,     accompanied     by     her    son, 
fr.  John    Byrne,    has    returned    from    Europe  and 
ill  spend  the  winter  at  the   Fairmont  Hotel. 
1    Miss    Helen    Hecht    has    returned    from    a    six 
icnths'   visit  abroad  and  is  now  in   Boston.      She 
topes  to   reach    San   Francisco    late  in  the  coming 
— -Month.      Mr.    Bert    R.    Hecbt    has    gone    East    to 

I  leet  his  sister. 
Ql  The    list   of    arrivals    at    Del    Monte    during    the 
last    week    included     Mrs.     Eleanor    Martin,     Mr. 
ad    Mrs.    H.    G.    Levy,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Leo    V. 

:        Icrirj. 

^  I  Among    San     Francisco     arrivals    at    Hotel    del 

loronado,     Coronado    Beach,     for    the    week    past 

J-ere  Mr.  E.  H.  Adams,  Mr.  R.  S.  Maynard,  Mr. 

.—   nd    Mrs.    A.    Haines,     Captain    and    Mrs.    G.    W. 

auer,    Mr.    and   Mrs.    C.  H.    O'Brien,    Mr.    C.    J. 

/etmore,    Mrs.    R.    Greenbaum    and   maid,    Mr.    G. 

.  Allen,    Mr.   and   Mrs.   D.   Franklin    Oliver,    Miss 

irdie  Thomas    (Oakland). 


The  public  library  of  San  Francisco  is  slowly 
^gaining    its    former    usefulness.      It    gained 

i  2,832  volumes  during  the  year  ending  June 
0,  and  then  had  98,499  volumes  on  its 
helves. 


Ellen    Terry   will   appear   in    San    Francisco 
ite  in  November,   once  only. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

Delightful  in  its  humor  and  natively  Ameri- 
can is  "The  Fortune  Hunter,"  by  Winchell 
Smith,  which  comes  to  the  Columbia  Theatre 
for  two  weeks,  beginning  Monday,  October 
31,  with  matinees  on  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day. Not  only  did  it  outlast  all  the  other 
season's  productions  in  Chicago  and  New 
York,  but  it  made  new  records  for  a  play 
without  music.  In  its  long  run  the  Winchell 
Smith  comedy  had  many  special  events, 
notable  among  which  was  the  matinee  for 
ministers,  and  bankers'  night,  when  the  most 
noted  men  of  finance  in  and  near  Chicago 
attended  in  a  body.  One  of  the  biggest  events 
of  the  year  was  "druggists'  night,"  when  the 
entire  theatre  was  taken  by  druggists  and 
others  associated  with  the  trade.  Fred  Niblo, 
as  Nat  Duncan,  the  fortune  hunter,  is  ably 
supported  by  the  same  members  of  the  cast 
that  opened  in  Chicago  in  December.  Mr. 
Niblo  has  won  great  personal  success  in  the 
title-role  of  this  play.  Frank  Bacon,  as  the 
delightful  old  druggist ;  Francis  X.  Conlin,  the 
rural  sheriff;  Edward  Saxon,  the  banker 
whose  fortune  is  the  attraction ;  and  Harry 
Gibbs,  the  young  broker  whose  scheme  is 
the  basis  of  the  play,  are  the  principal  men 
in  the  supporting  cast.  Alma  Belwin,  the 
druggist's  daughter,  whose  love  transforms" 
the  fortune-hunter ;  Lento  Fulwell,  the 
banker's  daughter,  and  Regina  Connelly,  the 
country  town  girl,  have  the  principal  women's 
parts.  

Next  Sunday  night  local  theatre-goers  will 
have  an  opportunity  at  the  Savoy  Theatre 
of  seeing  here  for  the  first  time  Clyde  Fitch's 
last  and  most  powerful  play,  "The  City," 
which  will  begin  an  engagement  limited  to 
eight  nights  and  two  matinees.  Coming  as 
ft  does  direct  from  a  year's  sensational  run 
at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  New  York,  and  inter- 
preted by  an  all-around  excellent  company, 
this  attraction  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
events  of  the  season.  None  of  Fitch's  plays 
— and  he  left  behind  more  than  fifty,  most  of 
which  were  great  successes — shows  the  seri- 
ousness of  purpose  and  emotional  power  of 
this  work.  The  author  takes  a  well-to-do, 
ambitious,  rather  unprincipled  family  from  a 
small  up-State  town  and  sets  them  down  in 
New  York  City.  There  disaster  overwhelms 
them,  and  one  by  one  they  go  down  in  defeat 
and  dishonor.  The  chief  moving  cause  of 
their  misfortunes  is  Hannock,  a  "dope  fiend" 
and  degenerate,  the  illegitimate  son  of  the 
head  of  the  family  who,  as  the  incarnation  of 
the  father's  early  sin,  comes  to  crush  all  their 
careers  and  wreck  all  their  hopes.  Hannock 
typifies  the  dark  side  of  city  life ;  George 
Rand,  Jr.,  in  his  atonement  and  reformation, 
represents  the  moral  uplift,  the  bright  side 
of  the  picture.  The  exceptional  cast  of  play- 
ers includes  Norman  Hackett,  Geoffrey  C. 
Stein,  M.  H.  Harriman,  Arthur  S.  Hull,  Marie 
Majeroni,  Josephine  Florence  Shepherd,  Ethel 
Martin,  Suzanne  Willa,  Dora  Booth,  and 
other  capable  people. 


The  Orpheum  programme  for  next  week 
sustains  the  highest  standard  of  vaudeville. 
Lionel  Barrymore  and  McKee  Rankin,  who 
are  making  a  special  tour  of  the  Orpheum 
Circuit,  will  appear  in  a  sketch  based  upon  a 
timely  topic  called  "The  White  Slaver," 
written  by  Mr.  Barrymore.  Rankin's  name 
will  live  long  in  the  history  of  "the  American 
stage,  and  Barrymore  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  cleverest  of  the  present-day  leading 
men  and  a  worthy  descendant  of  his  illus- 
trious father,  Maurice  Barrymore.  They  are 
assisted  by  Miss  Doris  Rankin,  a  clever  little 
actress  and  a  daughter  of  McKee  Rankin. 
"The   White   Slaver"   is   a  virile,   human,  and 


extremely  interesting  story  well  acted.  The 
Old  Soldier  Fiddlers,  who  are  genuine  veter- 
ans of  the  Civil  War,  will  be  an  interesting 
incident  of  the  coming  bill.  These  old  men 
wish  to  impress  upon  the  public  that  they 
are  not  violinists,  but  simply  fiddlers,  playing 
the  same  fiddles  they  sawed  at  long  before  the 
Civil  War — still  they  get  some  genuine  music 
out  of  their  old-time  instruments.  Frank 
Morrell,  who  is  now  called  '*The  California 
Boy,"  will  appear  in  a  single  act  called  "The 
Singing  Minstrel."  In  New  York  he  has  won 
fame  as  a  tenor.  The  Gus  Onlaw  Trio,  in- 
cluding Mile.  Fifi,  Parisian  wire  performers, 
have  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  the  offer- 
ing they  will  present  jvill  be  entirely  new. 
Next  week  terminates  the  engagement  of 
A\  illard  Simms  and  Company  in  "Flinders 
Furnished  Flat,"  Spissell  Brothers  and  Com- 
pany, Thurber  and  Madison,  and  Augusta 
Glose  in  her  pianologue  and  spoken  songs. 


Viola  Allen  and  her  company  of  associate 
players,  in  "The  White  Sister,"  will  make 
their  last  appearance  at  the  Savoy  Theatre 
this   Saturday  afternoon   and  evening. 


The  final  performance  of  "Three  Twins"  is 
scheduled  for  this  Sunday  night.  The  mu- 
sical comedy  success  has  been  playing  to  big 
business  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  and  its 
two  weeks  will  be  noteworthy  at  the  point  of 
receipts.  

That  distinguished  actress,  Mme.  Nazimova, 
will  follow  "The  City"  at  the  Savoy  Theatre, 
presenting  for  one  week  a  repertory  of  her 
greatest   successes. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Rose  and  Leaf. 
All    the    roses    now    are    gone, 

All   their  glories   shed; 
Here's  a  rose  that  grows  not  wan, 
Rose  of  love  to  wear  upon 

Your    fair  breast    instead. 

Everywhere  sere  leaves  are  seen, 

Golden,    red,    and    gray; 
Here's  a  leaf  forever  green, 
Leaf  of  truth  to    hold  between 

Your    white    hands    alway. 

Here's  my  leaf  and  here's  my  rose, 

Take  them!      They   are  yours. 
In  my   garden   nothing  grows, 
Garden  of  my  heart,  God  knows, 
That    as    long   endures. 
—Madison    Cawetn,    in    Metropolitan    Magazine 


Sanctity. 
The  days  have  all   been    Sabbath  since  you  came, 
And  I  have  kept  them,  oh,  how  reverently! 
The  things  you  said  have  been  my  litany; 
Your  touch  a  sacrament.     I  speak  your  name, 
And  kneel  before  a  shrine  whereat  the  blame 
Of  all  unworthy  of  your  thought  of  me 
Is    purged    to    loving's    utter   purity. 
No    lightness    lives    in    that    refining    flame. 
A  book  you  mark  is  like  some  Holy   Word; 
A  flower  you  give  me,  or  a  gown  you  praise, 
Is  tender  with  the  memory  of  caress 
Or  smile.      Your   voice  becomes  an   anthem   heard 
While  I  was  walking  Love's  cathedral  ways. 
All   life  takes  on   a   new-born  sacredness. 
— Frank  A.  Marshall,  in  Century  Magazine. 


"My  wife  and  myself  had  another  foolish 
quarrel."  "About  what  ?"  "About  where  we 
would  go  if  we  had  money  enough  to  travel." 
— Washington  Herald. 


To  Pay  the  Wager. 
Of  course  you'll  bet  her  a  box  of  candy  on 
the  football  game,  Nov.  12th.  When  you  pay 
the  wager  select  one  of  Geo.  Haas  &  Sons' 
football  boxes  appropriately  decorated  with 
football  colors  and  emblems.  Four  stores : 
Phelan  Building,  Fillmore  at  Ellis,  Van  Ness 
at  Sutter,  and  28  Market  St.,  near  Ferry. 


The  Famous 

Is  the  Lamp  of  Real  Beauty 

because  it  gives  the  best  light  of  all 
lamps.  The  Rayo  gives  a  white,  soft, 
mellow,  diffused  light— easy  on  the 
eye  because  it  cannot  flicker.  You 
can  use  your  eyes  as  long  as  you  wish 
under  the  Rayo  light  without  strain. 
The  Rayo  Lamp  is  low-priced,  and 
even  though  you  pay  $5,  $10  or  $20  for 
other  lamps,  you  may  get  more  expensive 
decorations  but  you  cannot  get  a  better 
light  than  the  low-priced  Rayo  gives.  A 
strong,  durable  shade-holder  holds  the 
shade  on  firm  and  true.  This  season's 
new  burner  adds  strength  and  appearance. 

Once  a  Rayo  User,  Always  One. 


z. 


Dealers  Everywhere.    If  not  at  yours,  write  for  descriptive 
circular  to  the  nearest  agency  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated)  


<me  oec/z,37jz/i/jvf 


.OPTICIANS 


/J/€svy4cJ?a^. 


READING  GLASSES 

*  2.50 

DOUBLE  VISION  GLASSES 

$  4-.00 


644  MARKET  ST. «tJcY«o,ti 


PALACE  HOTEL 

entirely  rebuilt  since  the  fire  on 
the  original  Market  Street  site 

The  Epitome  of  Hotel  Excellence 

European  plan  only 

Rales  from  52.50  per  day  upwards. 
Under  the  tame  old  management 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto :  "  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING  " 
Most  Delightful   Climate  on  Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 
Summer  rates  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 
from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  S.  S.  Co.  steamers. 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New   700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.     Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very   best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado   Beach,   CaL 

Or  see  H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;  Main  3917. 


jjfa 

HOTELSAVOY 

SEATTLE 

"TweJ»e  Stories  of 
Solid  Comfort" 

Building,    concrete, 

steel  and  marble. 
In  most  fashionable 

shopping  district. 
Bound  magazines  in 

reading  room. 
Most  refined  hostelry 

in  Seattle. 
Absolutely  fireproof. 

Rates,  &  1.50  op 

IV 

u 

^**W 

Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312   California  Street.  Phone  Douglas  2283 

San  Francisco,   Cal. 


THE  CITIZENS'  ALLIANCE  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  located  at  626  Merchants  Exchange 
Building,  where  all  business  of  THE  CITI- 
ZENS' ALLIANCE  is  transacted. 

The  FREE  LABOR  BUREAU  of  the  AL- 
LIANCE, in  Oakland,  is  at  804  Broadway.  All 
classes  of  male  help  is  furnished,  absolutely 
free,    to   employer   and   employee. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Pennsylvania.  Okodu  School  P.  O. 
Ogontz   School  for  Young  Ladies 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hoars  from  New 
York.     The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  fine  properly. 

Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman       I  p  -     ,     , 
Miss  Abby  a.  Sutherland  t' "Incipaa- 


CHARLES  COOPER 

Teacher  of  Piano 
3150  JACKSON  STREET 

TELEPHONE  WEST  574 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Knicker — How  many  will  your  motor-car 
hold?  Bocker — Five  and  a  cop. — New  York 
Sun. 

"What's  the  matter  with  Willoughby  ?" 
"Recovering  from  a  hard  case  of  cider." — 
Harvard  Lampoon. 

Judge — Will  you  tell  the  jury  all  you  know 
about  the  case?  Miss  Jabber — Yes,  if  they 
can  spare  the  time. — Brooklyn  Life. 

"Are  you  going  to  your  card  club  this  after- 
noon." "No  ;  it's  my  turn  to  stay  away  and 
be    talked    about." — Detroit   Free   Press. 

"Dibbs  is  an  up-to-date  person."  "Why 
so."  "He  doesn't  know  today  who  he  will 
owe    tomorrow." — Birmingham    Age-Herald. 

Knobby — What  makes  you  so  sure  that  the 
old  Roman  senators  were  honest?  Lobby — 
Simple  enough.  Togas  didn't  have  pockets. — 
Puck. 

Mr.  Flubb — This  affair  is  horribly  dull.  I 
guess  I'll  go  home.  Miss  Clip — That  would 
remove  some  of  the  dullness,  Mr.  Flubb. — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

Terrified  Rider  (in  hired  motor-car) — I 
say — you're  going  much  too  fast.  Chauffeur 
— Oh,  you're  all  right,  sir.  We  always  in- 
sures  our  passengers. — Punch. 

Blobbs — Scribbler  has  had  no  less  than  nine 
plays  rejected.  Slobbs — What  is  he  doing 
now  ?  Blobbs — Writing  essays  on  the  de- 
cline  of  the  drama. — Philadelphia  Record. 

"Justin,"  said  Mrs.  Wyss.  "Yes,"  replied 
Mr.  Wyss.  "Will  you  speak  a  kind  word  to 
Fido,  and  make  him  wag  his  tail?  He  hasn't 
had  one  bit   of  exercise  all  day." — Scraps. 

"What's  the  matter  with  him?  Has  he  got 
rheumatism?"  "No,  the  girl  he  is  engaged  to 
wears  a  hobble  skirt,  and  he  got  that  walk 
from  trying  to  keep  step  with  her." — Houston 
Post. 

"The  directors  of  the  road  were  a  precious 
lot  of  grafters."  "You  don't  say  so  !"  "Yes, 
every  last  man  of  them  had  his  appendix  re- 
moved, and  charged  the  cost  to  operating  ex- 
penses."— Puck. 

Dix — Hix's  wife  is  away,  and  I'm  going 
over  this  evening  to  cheer  him  up  a  bit.  Mrs. 
Dix — Why  not  bring  him  here?  Dix — Well 
— er — I  need  a  little  cheering  up  myself. — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

"Why  didn't  your  boy  enter  college?"  "He 
couldn't  pass  the  examination."  "Do  they 
have  to  pass  an  examination?  I  thought  all 
a  college  boy  needed  was  some  funny  clothes." 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Wuz  yew  guarded  in  yore  conduct  while 
yew  wuz  in  teown,  son  ?"  asked  the  old  man. 
"Shore  thing,  dad,"  replied  the  boy.  "I  wuz 
guarded  by  two  perlicemen  most  uv  th'  time." 
— Chicago  Daily  A'ews. 

"Do  you  forgive  your  enemies  ?"  "I  try 
to,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum.  "I  can't  ex- 
actly forgive  them,  but  I  do  my  best  to  put 
them  in  a  position  where  I  can  sympathize 
with  them." — Washington  Star. 

"Our  candidate,"  said  the  politician,  con- 
fidentially, "will  sweep  the  city."  "Well," 
rejoined  the  skeptical  citizen,  "when  I  see 
him  on  the  street  pushing  a  broom  he'll  get 
my  vote." — Chicago  Daily  Nezvs. 

Mrs.  Hubbubs — I  see  you  still  have  your 
cook.  I  thought  she  was  going  to  leave. 
Mrs.  Subbubs — She  was,  but  I  bought  a  new 
set  of  dishes  and  I  don't  think  she"ll  go  till 
they  are  all  broken. — Philadelphia  Record. 

"Here's  ten  dollars.  When  I  finish  my 
speech  I  want  your  gang  to  raise  pande- 
monium." "Ten  dollars  won't  hire  but  ten 
men,  boss.  You  can't  expect  much  pande- 
monium from  that  many." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

"Have  you  ever  noticed  how  a  bum  actor 
can  get  laughter  and  applause  by  using  a  cuss 
word  ?"  "Oh,  yes.  What's  the  reason  ?" 
"I've  found  out,  I  think.  The  audience  has 
been  wanting  to  swear,  but  is  too  polite:" — 
Toledo  Blade. 

"That  was  a  pretty  hard  note  Mr.  Clincher 
sent  you."  "Yes,"  answered  the  debonnair 
debtor.  "But  he  didn't  mean  most  of  it. 
He  has  just  employed  a  new  typewriter. 
When  he  dictated  that  letter  he  was  showing 
off." — Stray   Stories. 

"I'm  afraid  we'll  have  to  cut  that  man's 
acquaintance,"  said  the  woman  of  strictly 
correct  ideas.  "Yes,"  replied  Miss  Cayenne. 
"He  uses  the  same  sort  of  language  that 
we  pay  two  or  three  dollars  a  seat  to  hear 
at  a  theatre." — Washington  Star. 

"One  of  the  advanced  women  says  it  will 
be  a  disgrace,  ten  years  from  now,  to  be  the 
father  of  ten  or  twelve  children."  "I  don't 
!.now  how  thai  may  be,  but  if  the  cost  of 
'iving  keeps  on  increasing  it  will  be  impos- 
sible."— Chicago   Record-Herald. 

"What  is  a  standpatter  ?"  asked  the  stu- 
dent of  politics.  "A  standpatter."  replied 
benator  Sorghum,  "is  a  man  who  doesn't  want 


a  new  deal."  "And  why  do  people  desire  a 
new  deal?"  "In  the  hope  that  some  of  them 
will  get  a  chance  to  stand  pat." — Washington 
Star. 

Chappie — I  say,  old  cock,  let's  go  shooting, 
eh,  what?  Cholly — Nothing  in  it,  old  chap. 
We  shouldn't  bag  anything  but  our  trousers, 
y'   know — Cleveland   Leader. 

Landlord — Here,  now,  you  needn't  be  afraid 
you  will  oversleep.  And  if  the  alarm  clock 
should  by  any  chance  fail  to  awaken  you,  just 
give  the  little  hammer  a  poke  with  your 
finger,  then  she'll  go  off. — Heitere  Welt. 

"I  think  you  said,  'Rastus,  that  you  had  a 
brother  in  the  mining  business  in  the  West?" 
"Yeh,  boss,  that's  right."  "What  kind  of 
mining — gold  mining,  silver  mining,  copper 
mining?"  "No,  sah,  none  o'  those ;  kalso- 
mining." — Everybody's  Magazine. 

"No  man  can  be  bigger  than  his  party." 
said  the  experienced  campaigner.  "I  suppose 
that  must  be  true,"  replied  the  young  man 
who  is  learning  politics.  "But  it  is  also 
impossible  for  a  party  to  be  as  big  as  a  man 
occasionally    feels." — Washington   Star. 


The  lesson  and  significance  of  an  experience 
incorporated  by  Maurice  Baring  in  his  recent 
book,  "Russian  Essays  and  Stories,"  are  un- 
doubtedly the  mistake  of  underrating  one's 
wares.  One  is  likely  to  be  taken  at  one's 
word.  Once  when  Mr.  Baring  was  competing 
in  a  civil  service  examination,  and  appeared 
as  a  candidate  in  the  German  viva  voce,  the 
German  examiner  asked  him  if  he  could  speak 
German.  "Yes,  a  little,"  he  answered  mod- 
estly. "Oh,"  said  the  examiner,  "I  will  then 
wish  you  good-morning.  I  will  no  doubt  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again  the  next  time 
there  is  an  examination."  The  next  time 
there  was  an  examination  Mr.  Baring  pre- 
sented himself  again.  The  German  examiner, 
who  happened  to  be  a  different  man,  asked 
Mr.  Baring  if  he  could  speak  German.  He 
replied  :  "Yes,  I  speak  it  as  well  as  Bismarck 
spoke  it,  and  my  written  style  combines  the 
solidity  of  Lessing's,  the  limpidity  of  Goethe's, 
and  the  lightness  of  touch  of  Heine's,  as  you 
have  no  doubt  observed  from  my  written 
papers."  "Then  I  need  not  trouble  you  any 
further,"  said  the  examiner.  That  time  Mr. 
Baring  got  full  marks. 
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Wanted,  a  Publicity  Expert. 

One  of  the  qualities  in  President  Taft  which  espe- 
ially  commands  the  approval  of  the  better  sort  of 
itizenship  throughout  the  country  is  the  lack  of  pro- 
ensity  for  and  of  trickery  in  the  political  game.  We 
ave  had  in  the  presidency  in  recent  years  so  much 
f  artifice  that  it  is  intellectually  and  morally  re- 
reshing  to  find  in  this  great  office  a  man  above  the 
olitical  game — one  who  couldn't  play  it  if  he  would 
nd  who  wouldn't  play  it  if  he  could.  At  the  same 
me  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Taft  has  not  a 
leener  instinct  for  seeing  and  meeting  the  public  mind 
l  its  larger  and  higher  phases.  The  mistakes  he  has 
lade  have  largely  been  mistakes  of  appearance.  He 
as  done  things  essentially  good  in  ways  essentially 
ictless.  Take,  for  example,  the  letter  of  Secretary 
orton,  written  presumably  with  the  President's  ap- 
roval,  declaring  the  executive  policy  with  respect  to 
tecutive  appointments.  It  is  entirely  right  that  the 
resident  should  treat  regulars  and  insurgents  pre- 
sely  alike  in  the  matter  of  patronage,  since  both  are 
epublicans  and  therefore  entitled  to  consideration 
:  the  hands  of  the  head  of  the  party.  But  no  possible 
rod  was  accomplished  by  Mr.  Norton's  tactlessly  frank 


letter.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  was  subject  to  mis- 
understanding. Interpreted  by  the  politician,  it  had  a 
very  different  meaning — or  many  different  kinds  of 
meanings — from  its  simple  and  straightforward  intent. 
The  President  needs  in  his  innermost  councils  an  ad- 
visor acquainted  with  the  forces  and  procedures  which 
lie  back  of  public  understanding;  and  if  Mr.  Norton 
has  undertaken,  as  it  is  commonly  supposed,  this  office 
of  friendship,  counsel,  and  guidance,  he  has  manifestly 
got  beyond  the  limits  of  his  competence.  The  merest 
tyro  in  the  art  of  publicity  should  have  known  that 
this  letter  could  not  carry  the  very  simple  meaning 
which  was  intended,  because  in  such  matters  the 
public,  and  particularly  the  political  public,  does  not 
look  for  simple  meanings.  In  dealing  with  the  public 
there  is  always  need  of  a  practical  skill  in  the  forms 
and  turns  of  expression ;  and  the  President  is  entitled 
in  his  utterances  to  the  help  of  this  kind  of  skill.  In- 
deed, the  importance  of  whatever  he  says  and  the 
proprieties  of  his  great  position  make  it  a  necessity. 


Next  Tuesday's  Election. 

All  eyes  are  turned  to  next  Tuesday.  The  national 
fight  is  for  control  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  total  membership  of  that  body  is  391,  and  the  Re- 
publicans now  hold  223  seats,  the  Democrats  168. 
Under  normal  circumstances,  to  turn  the  Democratic 
minority  into  a  majority  would  be  thought  hopeless. 
But  the  circumstances  are  not  normal.  There  is  hope 
on  the  part  of  the  Democrats ;  there  is  fear  on  the 
part  of  the  Republicans. 

In  New  York  the  contest  is  national  in  its  interests. 
The  issue  is  Roosevelt,  who  has  made  himself  master 
of  the  Republican  organization.  Other  issues  are 
subordinated.  Shall  Roosevelt  control  the  party  in 
New  York  and  inferentially  the  country  over,  or  shall 
he  be  rebuked  and  sent  to  the  rear?  This  is  the  whole 
fight,  and  it  is  being  desperately  fought.  In  the 
gubernatorial  election  of  two  years  ago  the  Republican 
nominee  received  864,651  votes,  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee 735,189  votes,  52,796  votes  being  given  to  minor 
candidates.  In  the  presidential  election  of  the  same 
year  Taft  carried  the  State  by  a  plurality  of  212,602. 

In  Ohio  the  contest  is  largely  personal.  If  Judge 
Harmon  shall  be  reelected  governor  his  nomination  for 
the  presidency  by  the  Democrats  is  almost  an  assur- 
ance. He  was  elected  governor  two  years  ago  by  a 
plurality  of  19,372  in  a  total  of  1,123,198  votes.  In  the 
same  election  Taft  had  a  plurality  of  69,591. 

In  New  Jersey  a  contest  of  otherwise  minor  interest 
claims  attention  because  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
the  governorship  is  Woodrow  Wilson,  a  distinguished 
scholar.  If  Mr.  Wilson  should  be  elected  it  will  put 
him  up  next  to  Judge  Harmon  as  a  possible  Democratic 
nominee  for  the  presidency.  In  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1908  New  Jersey  gave  Taft  265,298  votes,  Bryan 
182,522  votes,  the  Socialistic  candidate  10,249  votes, 
and  the  Prohibitionist  4930  votes — Taft  carrying  the 
State  by  a  plurality  of  82,776.  In  the  last  gubernatorial 
election,  in  1907,  the  Republican  candidate  received 
194,313  votes,  the  Democrtaic  candidate  186,300. 

In  our  own  State  of  California  the  situation  is  mixed 
to  the  point  of  confusion.  We  have  a  Republican  nomi- 
nee running  on  a  Bryan  platform,  at  the  same  time  re- 
fusing indorsement  to  the  official  head  of  the  party,  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Under  these  conditions 
many  Republicans  deem  themselves  relieved  from  party 
obligation  in  so  far  as  the  governorship  is  concerned. 
Mr.  Johnson  will  undoubtedly  be  cut  heavily  by  Repub- 
lican voters;  at  the  same  time  he  will  possibly  get  a 
good  deal  of  support  from  nominal  Democrats.  No- 
body can  do  more  than  guess  what  the  result  will  be. 
In  the  election  of  1908  California  gave  Taft  214.398, 
Bryan  127.492,  Debs,  the  Socialist  nominee,  28,659, 
and  Chafin,  the  Prohibitionist,  11.770.  In  the  guber- 
natorial   election    of    1906    Gillett     (Republican)     re- 


ceived 125,887  votes.  Bell  (Democratic)  117,645  votes, 
Langdon  (Independence  Leaguer)  45,908  votes,  with 
23,435  votes  divided  between  the  Socialistic  and  Pro- 
hibition nominees. 

Teaching  an  Artless  Mayor. 

The  mayor  of  Tokio  in  his  study  of  American  civili- 
zation has,  of  course,  met  the  mayor  of  San  Francisco 
and  profited  by  the  experience.  Like  most  Japanese  of 
the  official  class,  he  is  a  scholastic,  highly  conventional- 
ized man,  immaculate  in  speech  as  'well  as  in  dress,  but 
altruistic  in  dealing  with  municipal  and  sociological 
problems.  That  vapid  fad,  improvement  of  civic 
morals,  is  one  of  Mayor  Ozaki's  urgent  causes,  and  it 
has  been  his  custom  in  the  United  States  to  question 
his  American  confreres  on  the  progress  of  reform  in 
city  government,  hoping  to  get  pointers  for  home  use. 
Obviously  he  needs  them. 

While  here  Mayor  Ozaki  no  doubt  had  a  chance  to 
learn  that  the  first  obligation  of  a  civilized  mayor,  as 
interpreted  by  our  local  executive,  is  to  the  "boys"  who 
elected  him,  the  second  to  himself  and  his  friends,  and 
the  third  to  the  city  over  which  he  presides.  It  is 
doubtless  known  to  Mr.  Ozaki  how  well  the  mayor  of 
San  Francisco  has  underscored  these  principles.  At 
the  outset  of  his  administration  the  latter  declared  that 
he  owed  his  first  allegiance  to  organized  labor,  a  pledge 
which  has  been  so  well  kept  that  the  city  has  become 
practically  cleared  already  of  its  noise-producing  manu- 
facturing plants.  Time  was  when  San  Francisco  was 
in  an  uproar,  building  ships  and  competing  with  the 
great  industrial  enterprises  of  the  East,  but  that  is  the 
case  no  longer.  The  emollient  rules  of  organized  labor 
here,  by  establishing  higher  wages,  shorter  working 
hours,  and  setting  labor  at  enmity  with  its  employers 
and  its  tasks  have  closed  some  of  our  manufactories 
down  and  driven  others  to  points  where  the  conditions 
are  less  advanced.  Nowhere,  in  this  field  of  political 
economy,  can  Mayor  Ozaki  find  more  profitable  instruc- 
tion, and  if  he  wants  to  rid  Tokio  of  its  objectionable 
activities  and  send  them  to  Kyoto  or  Osaka,  Mayor 
McCarthy  was  precisely  the  man  to  tell  him  how. 

The  Japanese  executive,  in  his  quest  of  the  latest 
thing  in  civilized  progress,  must  have  also  got  useful 
ideas  for  the  treatment  of  the  social  evil.  Years  ago 
it  was  the  practice  in  Japanese  cities  to  maintain  a 
licensed  red  light  district  called  the  yoshawara  and  to 
exclude  prostitutes  from  all  other  localities ;  but  in 
fullness  of  time  the  municipal  officials  ignorantly  closed 
the  yoshawara  and  allowed  no  substitute  places  to  open. 
The  police  did  their  duty  so  well  that  there  was  an 
instant  and  large  increase  in  domesticity.  But  consulta- 
tion with  Mayor  McCarthy  must  have  shown  his  friend 
from  Tokio  that  the  system  is  all  wrong.  Japan  was 
nearer  right  when  it  had  its  yoshawara;  and  the  thing 
for  the  mayor  to  do  when  he  returns  home,  if  he  wants 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  latest  and  best  efforts  of 
civilization,  is  to  reopen  this  popular  seraglio.  Not 
the  least  of  its  advantages  is  the  aid  it  would 
give  to  a  municipal  machine  in  making  good  such 
pecuniary  losses  as  may  have  grown  out  of  the  higher 
cost  of  living.  This  consideration  may  never  have 
occurred  to  the  mind  of  Mayor  Ozaki,  which  is  one  of 
those  points  by  which,  aside  from  those  of  color  and 
education,  the  essential  differences  between  a  practical 
official  like  McCarthy  and  a  theoretical  one  like  Ozaki 
may  be  descried. 

In  Japan  they  have  the  singular  habit  of  choosing 
educated  and  moralized  citizens  for  the  posts  of  high 
civic  responsibility.  Nothing,  as  we  all  know,  could 
be  more  destructive  of  the  democratic  spirit,  more 
productive  of  caste,  more  depressing  to  the  men  whose 
standards  of  life  have  not  included  moral  and  intel- 
lectual milk  and  water.  Mayor  Ozaki  must  have  been 
able,  in  the  light  which  Mayor  McCarthy  thre 
the  Japanese  system  from  the  San  Francisco  i 
to  see  how  antiquated  it  was.     Here  he  discovert 
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"a  premier  among  all  good  citizens"  may  be  raised  to 
high  place  from  behind  the  bar  of  a  saloon ;  that  gentle- 
men from  the  prize-ring  and  the  slums  are  quite  capable 
of  carrying  on  the  police  and  the  schools  and  all  other 
branches  of  the  local  government,  and  that  whatever 
may  be  lost  in  efficiency  or  in  revenues  is  more  than 
made  up  for  by  the  encouragement  given  even  the 
humblest  classes  to  share  the  burdens  and  cares,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  emoluments,  of  office.  The  Argonaut 
ventures  to  believe  that  the  saloons  of  Tokio  never  had 
a  representative  mayor  or  alderman ;  and  that  the  lower 
classes  there  are  utterly  without  influence  upon  public 
affairs  except  to  the  extent  that  they  pay  fines.  Mayor 
McCarthy  was,  of  course,  able  to  point  out  the  unfair- 
ness of  the  Japanese  practice,  and  if  Mayor  Ozaki  was 
able  to  profit  by  the  lesson,  we  should  see  a  marked 
change  in  the  out-of-date  methods  of  governing  Tokio. 
Perhaps,  that  everything  may  be  in  keeping,  the  mayor 
may  even  signalize  his  new  departure  by  subscribing 
himself  not  Ozaki  but  O'Zaki. 


Americans  at  Oxford. 

It  is  English  testimony  that  American  students  of 
the  Rhodes  scholarship  at  Oxford  are  not  generally 
liked,  but  that  some  of  them  are  enjoyed  as  spectacles. 
Conspicuous  in  the  latter  class,  says  a  writer  in  the 
Daily  Mail,  is  a  youth  from  one  of  "the  less  sophisti- 
cated States,"  who  is  wont  to  "unfurl  his  American 
squash  hat  as  the  banner  of  his  nationality."  He  would 
be  ordinary  in  a  mortarboard  or  a  striped  tennis  cap,  but 
the  "squash"  hat  gives  him  a  spotlight  prominence, 
He  also  wears  baggy  trousers,  a  slouch — whether  of 
gear  or  gait  is  not  revealed — and  is  accused  of  keeping 
a  revolver  in  his  room  with  which  to  persuade  his 
"scout"  into  more  obsequious  sen-ice.  All  this  tends 
to  make  the  young  American  picturesque  and  diverting. 
But  the  majority  of  the  strangers  from  beyond  the  sea 
are  merely  non-conformists  who  have  no  saving  grace 
of  costume  or  method  of  life  to  arouse  the  interest  of 
their  English  cousins  and  thus  justify  preconceived 
notions  of  the  American  type.  These,  Oxford  men 
who  are  to  the  manner  born,  confess  that  they  could 
comfortably  do  without.  Americans  of  this  class  are 
too  ordinary  to  be  interesting.  Their  faults  are  not 
spectacular. 

One  trouble  with  the  Americans,  it  appears,  is  that 
the)-  came  to  Oxford  to  get  rather  than  to  give.  A  man 
enters  that  university  to  help  it  and  its  colleges  and 
only  to  acquire  what  may  be  called  decorative  benefits 
for  himself.  Mere  instruction  and  intellectual  drill,  the 
grubbing  and  the  plodding  are  the  work  of  the  prepara- 
tory schools.  The  university  is  a  finishing  school;  it 
is  supposed  to  polish  the  undergraduate,  to  determine 
his  career,  and  to  give  him  the  chance  to  make  useful 
friendships  in  or  above  his  station  of  life.  These, 
Lord  Rosebery  has  said,  are  among  the  most  valuable 
lessons  Oxford  has  to  teach.  But  it  must  be  clear  that 
the  American,  who  is  trying  to  fit  himself  for  the  major 
tasks  of  his  own  land,  finds  them  more  or  less  neg- 
ligible, and  being  a  frank  and  free-spoken  person,  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  so.  He  does  not  care  so  much  for 
the  graces  of  society  or  for  friendships  which  he  is 
not  likely  to  need  or  for  the  glories  of  an  alien  school 
as  he  does  for  training  in  his  life  work.  This  work,  in 
the  present  era  of  American  progress,  needs  few  em- 
bellishments. The  young  man  wants  to  make  the  most 
of  his  native  power  to  do  things;  he  means  to  identify 
himself  with  the  material  growth  of  the  United  States 
and  share  in  its  rewards.  If  Oxford  can  help,  so  much 
the  better  for  him;  if  not,  what  it  offers  in  the  way 
of  polish  is  no  substitute.  The  American  student  is 
not  generally  eager  to  fit  himself  for  diplomatic  life, 
for  the  church,  or  for  scholarly  leisure,  and  thus  his 
attitude  finds  scant  sympathy  among  the  young  gentry 
with  whom  he  associates  in  an  English  university. 

It  is  also  a  standing  offense  that  he  does  not  con- 
form in  the  matter  of  speech ;  that  he  seriously  obj  ects 
to  a  kind  of  pronunciation  which  departs  from  a  rea- 
sonable interpretation  of  the  spelling.  To  him  Derby 
should  not  be  rendered  "Darby,"  or  schedule  "shed'l." 
He  does  not  think  that  Sevenoaks  should  be  pronounced 
"Snooks"  or  Cholmondely  "Chumleigh."  Wemyss 
hardly  goes  with  him  as  "Weems."  Of  course  proper 
names  may  have  an  arbitrary  pronunciation,  but  he 
fnds  in  common  English  nouns  a  usage  which  does 
not  seem  to  him  either  sensible  or  scientific;  for  in- 
stance, he  prefers  golf  to  "gawf" ;  and  when  he  is  called 
to  account  for  himself  misusing  the  king's  English  he 
•s  irritated  that  his  equal  claim  as  a  descendant  of  the 
English   of  the   Elizabethan   age   and  an   inheritor   of 


their  tongue  upon  the  rights  of  its  interpretation,  is 
flouted  or  denied.  In  brief,  to  use  the  American  ver- 
nacular, he  doesn't  "fit  in." 

While  the  value  of  foreign  study  and  travel  are 
undeniable,  the  schools  of  any  country  are  successful 
only  as  they  interpret  its  life  and  spirit  and  serve  its 
needs;  and  one  may  well  doubt  that  an  American  can 
be  as  good  an  American  or  an  Englishman  can  be  as 
good  an  Englishman  if  educated  and  trained  away  from 
home.  Certainly  this  rule  applies  to  Frenchmen  and 
Germans  and  Italians,  and  must  apply  to  others.  The 
Rhodes  idea  was  to  help  inculcate  the  cosmopolitan 
spirit,  but,  after  all,  is  it  best  that  a  man  should  be  a 
cosmopolitan?  That  is  to  say,  the  average  man. 
Would  an  English  boy  at  Oxford  qualify  himself  the 
better  for  English  service  under  the  conditions  that 
will  meet  him  through  life  by  becoming  less  English? 
And  would  an  American  boy  who  expects  to  do  his 
work  in  and  for  the  United  States  be  the  better  in 
any  degree  for  taking  on  foreign  ideas? 

The  cosmopolitan  is  a  charming  fellow;  he  talks  well 
and  often  writes  readable  books;  he  is  personally 
alluring  as  a  type.  But  the  nation-makers  of  the  world 
have  been  trained  at  home  and  saturated  with  belief  in 
their  own  country7  and  its  institutions.  Bismarck,  Glad- 
stone, Cavour,  Gotschakoff,  Lincoln !  One  never  thinks 
of  either  one  as  less  than  distinctively  national  and 
the  better  for  that.  Each  of  these  great  men  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  in  exact  harmony  with  his  en- 
vironment; had  he  divided  his  mental  allegiance  with 
any  other  he  could  not  have  been  the  power  he  was  in 
his  own  land.  There  are  useful  cosmopolitans  in  the 
world  of  science  and  art  and  society;  but,  outside  the 
realm  of  diplomacy,  few  in  the  world  of  affairs.  Na- 
tions have  not  yet  felt  other  need  of  them,  and  until 
they  do,  cosmopolitanism  can  not  be  called  a  qualifying 
possession  for  many.  It  is  not  good  for  nations  or  for 
the  makers  of  nations;  and  the  history  of  the  United 
States  for  the  first  fifty  years  of  its  existence,  when 
it  was,  despite  a  certain  flamboyant  patriotism,  a  slave 
to  English  traditions,  English  manufactures,  and  the 
contemporary  literature  of  England,  made  but  slow  and 
halting  progress.  When  the  country  became  indubi- 
tably American  it  grew  politically  and  industrially 
great,  which  was  about  the  time  that  Webster,  Clay, 
and  Calhoun  voiced  the  spirit  of  its  nationality;  and  it 
is  not  a  violent  assumption  that  anything  of  the  cos- 
mopolitan motive  in  its  organic  life  would  tend  to 
weaken  the  faith  with  which  it  performs  its  separate 
political  and  social  mission.  Is  there  not  here  food  for 
the  thinking  of  the  young  American  who  is  tempted  by 
an  Oxford  degree,  and  to  whom  the  thought  of  being  a 
citizen  of  the  world  comes  with  an  especial  unction? 
Let  him  ask  himself  first  where  his  future  lies.  If  in 
literature,  diplomacy,  or  in  the  "still  air  of  delightful 
studies,"  he  may  find  that  the  foreign  university  will 
help;  but  if  he  hopes  to  do  an  active  part  in  building  the 
fabric  of  the  American  empire  the  only  inspiration  he 
can  get  from  British  schools  is  to  be  found  in  the 
example  of  the  young  Englishmen  who  prefer  to  get 
their  own  education  at  home. 


lifting  the  foundation  of  the  city  was  about  $2,200,00 
The  cost  upon  the  whole  has  been  enormous  for  a  cil 
of  less  than  60,000  population. 


Another  Colossal  Restoration. 

San  Francisco  is  not  unjustifiably  proud  of  her 
achievements  in  reconstruction  during  the  past  four 
and  a  half  years.  Nevertheless  she  is  not  the  only 
nor  the  first  city  to  "come  back"  after  a  colossal  and 
overwhelming  misfortune.  It  is  ten  years  since  a  com- 
bination of  hurricane  and  tidal  wave  devastated  Gal- 
veston, and  today  there  is  not  a  more  beautifully 
ordered  city  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
States.  Not  only  has  Galveston  been  completely  re- 
built, better  and  handsomer  than  before,  but  the  whole 
devastated  area  has  been  "jacked  up"  to  an  elevation 
ranging  from  two  to  fourteen  feet  above  the  natural 
level.  Not  only  have  multitudes  of  buildings  been 
raised,  but  the  public  streets  everywhere,  and,  what  is 
far  more  notable,  many  fine  trees,  and  in  one  instance 
a  whole  city  park.  More  than  five  hundred  city  blocks 
have  been  filled  to  an  average  depth  of  six  and  a  half 
feet.  The  process  by  w-hich  all  this  has  been  accom- 
plished is  that  of  pumping  sand  from  the  gulf,  this 
work  being  done  by  dredgers  stationed  about  six  miles 
from  the  shore  line.  The  wall  which  has  been  erected 
around  the  Galveston  sea-front  as  a  barricade  against 
future  storms  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  modern  engi- 
neering. It  is  six  and  a  half  miles  long  and  seventeen 
feet  high,  and  upon  the  top  is  a  smooth  promenade 
boulevard  fifty  feet  wide.  The  cost  of  erecting  the 
wall  was   something  over  $2,000,000,   and  the  cost  of 


Constitutional  Amendment  Number  One. 
The  most  important  of  a  series  of  constitution: 
amendments  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  Californ: 
at  next  Tuesday's  election  is  that  styled  "Senate  Coi 
stitutional  Amendment  No.  1,"  relative  to  assessmei 
and  taxation  of  property.  This  proposed  amendmei 
represents  an  effort  actively  sustained  for  some  six  c 
seven  years  to  substitute  a  more  scientific  scheme  f< 
the  raising  of  revenues  for  that  which  has  prevails 
since  the  organization  of  the  State.  The  rule  has  bee 
to  levy  taxes  upon  all  property  under  the  ad  valorei 
principle  subject  to  varying  practices  of  estimate  t| 
the  several  county  assessors.  This  system  has  falle 
far  short  of  logical  or  ideal  equity  and  has  been  tl 
occasion  since  time  out  of  mind  of  justified  criticisn 
Before  Governor  Pardee  came  into  office  he  made 
serious  study  of  the  problems  of  assessment  and  tax; 
tion  and  had  become  convinced  that  the  time  ha 
arrived  for  the  substitution  of  new  methods  in  levyin 
and  collecting  taxes.  In  his  inaugural  address  1 
announced  his  purpose  to  undertake  a  recast  of  tl 
system  upon  modern  and  scientific  lines.  In  pursuant 
of  his  suggestions  a  commission  was  appointed  to  dra 
a  new  system,  this  commission  being  composed  of  Sen; 
tor  J.  B.  Curtin,  Professor  Carl  C.  Plehn  of  the  Stai 
University,  Senator  H.  S.  G.  McCartney,  Senator  M.  1 
Ward,  Assemblyman  (afterwards  Senator)  E.  1 
Treadwell,  with  Governor  Pardee  as  an  ex-ofHcio  men 
ber.  An  elaborate  plan  submitted  by  this  commissio 
failed  of  acceptance.  But  the  idea  was  again  submitte 
to  another  commission,  of  which  Senator  Curtin  an 
Professor  Plehn  were  the  active  members,  the  measui 
now  before  the  voters  of  the  State  being  the  result  < 
their  studies  embodied  in  a  formal  constitution: 
amendment.  

This  amendment  proposes  to  set  apart  for  the  pui 
poses  of  State  revenue  all  taxes  levied  on  public  servic 
corporations  other  than  water  companies,  the  exceptio 
being  made  because  many  of  the  water  supply  systerr 
of  the  State  are  owned  by  municipalities.  The  who! 
revenues  of  the  State  treasury  are  to  be  derived  froi 
this  special  classification  of  property,  all  other  kinc 
of  property  (except  under  circumstances  to  be  hen 
after  set  forth)  being  relieved  of  taxation  for  Stal 
purposes,  but  subject  to  assessment  and  taxation  und( 
the  ad  valorem  principle  for  county  and  municipal  pu 
poses  only.  The  amendment  fixes  the  percentages  upo 
gross  income  which  must  be  paid  into  the  State  treasur 
by  the  several  classes  of  public  service  corporation 
In  fixing  these  percentages  the  commission  took  as 
basis  the  amounts  which  would  be  secured  by  a  1  pt 
cent  tax  on  the  value  of  the  physical  property  involve 
The  amendment  prescribes  a  4  per  cent  gross  revent 
tax  upon  railroads  and  street  railways;  3  per  cent  gro! 
on  private  car  systems  (Pullman  cars,  fruit  cars,  etc.) 
2  per  cent  on  express  companies;  3^2  per  cent  on  tell 
phone  and  telegraph  companies;  4  per  cent  on  electr: 
and  power  companies.  All  other  corporations  are  t 
be  taxed  1  per  cent  on  the  value  of  corporation  frai 
chises,  such  values  to  be  established  by  the  State  boat 
of  equalization.  Against  the  gross  premiums  of  insui 
ance  companies,  less  returns  and  reinsurance,  a  tax  ( 
\yi  per  cent  is  placed.  Banks  are  to  be  taxed  prai 
tically  upon  "book  value"  of  their  stock  subject  to  cei 
tain  deductions  for  taxes  paid  on  real  estate,  etc. 


The  merits  of  this  system,  if  it  be  regarded  apa 
from  questions  relating  to  the  percentages  as  fixed  i 
the  amendment,  are  many.  It  is  logically  a  fain 
system,  since  it  taxes  the  earnings  of  public  servic 
corporations  rather  than  their  physical  propertie 
It  automatically  makes  the  State  a  sharer  in  ii 
creases  of  revenues.  It  lakes  out  of  the  affairs  < 
the  State  vexatious  and  persistent  controversy  as  t 
whether  the  property  in  a  particular  county  is  fail 
assessed  with  reference  to  other  counties.  It  elim 
nates  dependence  upon  the  judgment  of  assessors  wfc 
may  be  under  many  temptations  to  estimate  values  upo 
other  than  logical  and  equitable  considerations.  It  nu 
lines  the  motives  which  have  too  often  promote 
activities  on  the  part  of  corporations  of  all  kinds,  pa: 
ticularly  large  taxpayers  like  railroad  companies,  in  tl 
political  sphere,  especially  at  the  point  of  choosin 
assessors.  The  scheme  has  been  arranged  with  the  ide 
of  getting  from  the  public  service  corporations  of  Cal 
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fornia  a  gross  sum  equal  or  greater  than  that  which 
they  now  pay,  and  at  the  same  time  by  its  automatic 
operation  to  keep  them  out  of  politics.  It  has  been  fur- 
ther arranged  with  the  idea  of  getting  out  of  the  public 
service  corporations  a  sum  sufficient  to  support  the 
iwhole  cost  of  the  State  government — something  like 
,000,000  per  year  gross — leaving  other  forms  of 
property  to  be  taxed  only  for  county,  school,  and  mu- 
nicipal purposes.  

Probably  no  single  subject  vital  to  the  State  system 
of  California  has  ever  been  so  laboriouslv  wrought  out 
as  has  that  involved  in  this  amendment.     Senator  Cur- 
tin  and  Professor  Plehn  have  given  to  it  a  world  of 
time  and  labor,  working  with  conscientious  devotion  to 
[he  end  of  providing  a  system  scientifically,  logically, 
and  morally  efficient  and  sound.     And  until  very  re- 
:ently  there  has  been  but  one  opinion  with  respect  to 
their  work.     Governor  Gillett  has  earnestly  supported 
them  and  went  to  the  extent  a  month  ago  of  calling 
i  special  session  of  the  legislature  to  correct  a  verbal 
iefect  so  that  the  measure  might  be  submitted  at  this 
Brie.     The   public   service   corporations,   including  the 
[  railroad    companies,    have    approved    the    new    plan, 
ilthough    those    who    speak    for    them    maintain    that 
'  t    will    to    some    small     extent    increase    their    tax 
'  jills.     The    explanation    has    been    that    it    would    re- 
"  ieve  them  of  vexatious  problems  of  local  assessment, 
lhat  it  would  protect  them  against  "hold-ups,"  and  that 
while  in  fat  years  their  taxes  would  be  high,  in  lean 
tears  they  would  be  low.     Others  have  supported  the 
proposition  on  the  theory  that  it  is  in  line  with  modern 
Jdeas,  tending  to  a  greater  equity  than  the  old  system 
T>f   taxation    of    corporations    upon    the    valuation    of 
physical    property    as    distinct    from    earning    power. 
There  has  been  more  or  less  question  as  to  the  fairness 
>f   the   rates   prescribed   by   the   commission,   but   the 
jinswer  to  this  has  been  that  the  amendment  provides 


or  the  modification  of  these  rates  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
f  the  legislative  body. 


But  within  the  past  few  days  there  has  developed  a 
■ery  positive  protest  against  the  amendment  based  on 
tudies  of  it  which  had  not  been  made  in  the  earlier 
*tages  of  its  consideration.  It  is  represented  in  opposi- 
tion that  the  State  income  under  the  new  system,  which 
Bias  been  calculated  at  approximately  $8,000,000  per 
s*.nnum,  is  subject  under  the  law  to  deductions  which 
itoill  reduce  the  income  from  the  corporation  taxes  by 
i  pproximately  25  per  cent  of  the  estimates.  It  is  fur- 
ther pointed  out  that  the  amendment  provides  that 
Jlosses  which  any  county  may  suffer  through  the  with- 
drawal of  the  corporations  from  their  spheres  of  assess- 
ment shall  be  made  good  from  the  State  treasury.  This 
■"revision  it  is  declared  is  certain  to  cost  the  State 
(Heavily,  since  in  many  counties  a  large  proportion  of 
ihe  annual  income  has  been  derived  from  assessment 
i  'f  railroad  tracks  and  other  forms  of  corporation  prop- 
erty. 

It  is  found,  too,  and  strongly  urged  as  an  objection 

1 D  the  proposed  amendment,  that  it  shakes   loose  the 

3  ducational  system  as  it  stands  related  to  State  support. 

rom  fixed  and  comfortable  moorings.     There  is  allotted 

1  rom   State   funds   under  our   present   system   for   the 

l  upport  of  elementary  public  education  a  very  consider- 

»  hie  sum,  amounting  to  $550  per  teacher,  each  teacher 

eing  presumed  to  represent  seventy  children  of  school 

fm.    It    is    argued    that  under  the  new   system   this 

rrangement  will   fall  to  the  ground  and  that  in  one 

Drm  or  another  it   will   have  to   be   reestablished  by 

:gislative    action.     This,    it   is    urged,    would    not   be 

asy,  as  the  allotments  will  have  to  be  made  by  each 

'gislature,  therefore  involving  the  schools  even  more 

eeply   in   the   game   of   politics   than    they    are   now. 

.gain,  the  State  University,  under  the  present  system. 

:ceives   a  fixed  percentage  of  all   taxes;   and  this   it 

;  •  argued  will  fall  to  the  ground  under  the  new  system, 

le  university  therefore  being  placed  under  the  neces- 

ty  every  two  years  of  presenting  its   claims   to   the 

gislature.     This  is  declared  to  be  a  serious  considera- 

on,   since  if  the  university   shall  be  deprived   of   its 

itomatically  provided  income,  it  can  sustain  no  fixed 

:hemes   of  development,   including  building   projects, 

c. 

Those  who  present  these  considerations  are  of  the 
pinion  that  from  the  very  beginning  the  amount 
jiised  under  the  amendment  will  fall  short  of  the 
j:quirements  of  the  State  treasury,  and  that  recourse 
j  ill  have  to  be  had  to  that  provision  of  the  amendment 
'.  hich  authorizes  a  special  levy  upon  all  the  property 


of  the  State,  including  public  service  corporations,  to 
make  up  the  deficit.  Here,  they  say.  is  a  condition 
tending  to  nullify  every  advantage  proposed  by  the 
new  law.  For  if  there  must  be  a  general  taxation 
under  the  ad  valorem  principle  of  all  property,  includ- 
ing public  service  corporations,  to  make  up  a  deficit  in 
State  revenue,  all  the  mischiefs  which  the  new  system 
proposes  to  correct  must  continue  to  exist. 

Another  protest  against  the  amendment  comes  from 
the  banking  interest.  It  is  claimed  that  the  proposed 
tax  on  bank  stocks  will  tempt  if  not  force  the  banks  to 
reduce  their  capital  stock,  surplus,  and  undivided 
profits  to  avoid  the  onerous  requirements  of  the  law. 
This,  they  argue,  will  lessen  the  available  supply  of 
money  and  raise  the  rate  of  interest.  And  as  the  tax 
of  1  per  cent  on  the  banks  is,  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes, 
assessable  against  bank  capital,  other  than  real  prop- 
erty, they  will  invest  in  foreign  securities,  for  which 
there  is  always  a  market,  and  escape  taxation  on  such 
investments  in  this  State. 


Consideration  of  these  various  arguments  for  and 
against  illustrates  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  whole 
business  of  assessment  and  taxation.  It  is  a  problem 
old  as  civilization.  No  way  has  been  found,  or  ever 
will  be  found,  at  once  to  tax  and  to  please.  The 
scheme  involved  in  the  proposed  amendment  has,  it  is 
plain  to  see,  several,  perhaps  many,  weak  points.  Some 
considerations  were  overlooked  by  those  who  drafted 
the  amendment.  The  working  effect  of  some  forces 
they  probably  have  failed  to  estimate  accurately.  At 
the  same  time  it  remains  to  be  said  for  this  measure, 
as  it  goes  to  popular  vote,  that  it  represents  a  principle 
in  assessment  and  taxation  far  in  advance  of  that  upon 
which  our  present  system  of  ad  valorem  assessment  is 
based.  It  deserves  consideration  as  a  step  towards  a 
working  system  under  which  public  service  corpora- 
tions shall  have  fewer  motives  for  mixing  in  the  polit- 
ical game.  If  it  can  be  so  arranged  that  the  public 
service  corporations  can  be  assessed  automatically,  a 
great  and  positive  gain  will  have  been  made  eco- 
nomically and  politically.  The  Argonaut  sees  the  force 
in  some  of  the  arguments  presented  in  protest  against 
the  amendment.  Possibly,  probably,  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  the  prescribed  percentages,  but  they  are  mis- 
takes not  difficult  to  correct  through  legislative  action, 
under  the  provision  which  authorizes  the  legislature  to 
change  specific  rates  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

It  is  in  one  sense  unfortunate  that  the  amendment 
affects  the  automatic  continuity  of  the  school  appro- 
priations; yet  this  may  not  be  wholly  a  misfortune. 
Our  educational  system  is  by  no  means  perfect;  it  may 
possibly  help  it  to  have  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature 
now  and  again  a  critical  overhauling.  There  are 
tendencies  in  our  school  system  when  left  wholly  to 
the  hands  of  professional  "educators"  which  might  well 
be  checked  through  occasional  submission  to  public 
scrutiny.  It  is  possible,  we  think,  that  the  percentage 
fixed  upon  bank  capital  is  higher  than  is  consistent  with 
equity  or  with  the  free  circulation  of  money ;  but  surely, 
if  in  this  respect  the  amendment  shall  be  found  to  work 
a  hardship,  common  sense  enough  and  liberality  enough 
will  be  found  to  enforce  the  necessary  modifications 
through  legislative  action.  On  the  whole,  we  think  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  through  the  substitution  of  a 
modern  and  scientific  system  of  assessment  for  the  cum- 
bersome and  inequitable  ad  valorem  system  are  so  great 
that  we  should  not  lose  the  chance  to  gain  them  because 
of  certain  minor  defects  in  the  immediate  plan.  There 
will,  we  think,  on  the  whole  be  less  injustice  in  the 
new  system  than  in  the  old;  and  we  believe  that  there 
will  be  less  difficulty  in  so  supplementing  the  new 
system  as  to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be  than  to  begin 
again  at  the  beginning. 


Other  Proposed  Amendments. 

Amendments  to  the  State  Constitution,  other  than 
Amendment  No.  1,  relating  to  assessment  and  taxation 
and  treated  in  the  preceding  article,  are  as  follows: 

Senate  Constitutional  Amendment  Number  11:  This 
proposed  amendment  is  nothing  more  than  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  State  Constitution  to  make  it  conform  to  a 
previous  readjustment  exempting  mortgages  from  taxa- 
tion. Under  the  Constitution  as  it  stood  for  many 
years  taxes  upon  mortgages  were  paid  by  the  mort- 
gagee, but  under  action  of  two  or  three  years  back  the 
rule  was  reversed.  The  proposed  amendment  is  a  read- 
justment of  the  situation  to  the  new  arrangement,  there 
being  some  confusion  as  the  Constitution  now  stands. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  this  amendment.     What- 


ever objections  there  may  be  to  it  in  principle  were 
practically  disposed  of  several  years  ago. 

Senate  Constitutional  Amendment  Number  36:  This 
amendment  proposes  that  in  counties  having  crowded 
calendars  judges  may  be  called  in  from  other  counties 
to  hold  court.  The  present  rule  authorizes  the  calling 
in  of  outside  judges  in  the  absence  or  disability  of  local 
judges,  but  the  practical  effect  in  such  cases  is  suspen- 
sion of  the  activities  of  the  regular  or  local  judges. 
This  amendment  is  designed  to  expedite  the  business  of 
the  courts  by  a  definite  authorization  of  an  increased 
number  of  sessions  with  the  aid  of  outside  judges  serv- 
ing (a.)  at  the  request  of  local  judges,  or  (b)  by  order 
of  the  governor,  or  (c)  by  agreement  between  litigants. 
It  appears  in  every  way  an  unobjectionable  and  proper 
amendment. 

Senate  Constitutional  Amendment  Number  44:  This 
amendment  relates  to  the  power  of  the  legislature  to 
provide  for  the  classification  of  cities  and  towns  accord- 
ing to  population  and  to  regulate  the  business  of 
banking  in  conformity  therewith.  Its  central  idea  is  to 
fix  a  definite  and  proper  financial  foundation  for 
the  banking  business,  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the 
community  in  which  such  business  is  carried  on. 
This  seems  an  entirely  proper  amendment;  indeed,  it  is 
essential  to  the  sound  financial  organization  of  the 
banking  business.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  it,  un- 
less it  be  on  the  part  of  banking  firms  seeking  to  do 
business  on  the  basis  of  insufficient  capital. 

Senate  Constitutional  Amendment  Number  38 :  This 
bill  proposes  to  make  more  difficult  the  organization  of 
new  counties.  It  is  practically  a  local  measure  pro- 
posed in  behalf  of  Santa  Barbara  County  whose  interest 
has  been  menaced  by  proposals  to  cut  off  parts  of  its 
territory.  Under  the  Constitution  as  it  now  stands  the 
creation  of  a  new  county  must  not  reduce  the  popula- 
tion of  any  old  county  below  8000  and  there  must  not 
be  in  the  new  county  less  than  5000  population.  The 
amendment  reduces  the  limit  of  population  in  an  old 
county  to  20,000,  and  makes  a  requirement  of  8000  in 
the  new  county.  The  amendment  is  in  a  way  trivial, 
but  not  harmful.  It  is  perhaps  just  as  well  to  interpose 
restrictions  upon  the  organization  of  new  counties,  such 
proposals  often  being  made  for  no  other  purpose  than 
the  multiplication  of  local  offices. 

Assembly  Constitutional  Amendment  Number  14: 
This  amendment  provides  that  citizens  of  the  State  sub- 
ject to  legislative  regulations  as  to  seasons  shall  have 
the  right  to  fish  in  streams  which  pass  through  State- 
owned  lands  and  that  in  any  sales  of  State  lands  this 
right  shall  be  reserved.  This  amendment  appears 
trivial  in  its  purpose  and  questionable  in  principle. 
It  is  one  of  the  efforts  constantly  being  made  by 
"sportsmen"  to  reserve  game  rights  against  limitation 
by  private  land  owners.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Argo- 
naut the  amendment  is  ridiculous. 

Senate  Constitutional  Amendment  Number  42  and 
Assembly  Constitutional  Amendment  Number  333 : 
These  two  amendments  are  to  one  purpose,  and  are  in 
support  of  the  Panama-Pacific  fair  project.  The  first 
levies  a  special  State  tax  in  aid  of  the  exposition  of 
$5,000,000,  collectable  in  five  annual  installments.  The 
second  authorizes  the  City  of  San  Francisco  to  bond 
itself  likewise  in  aid  of  the  exposition  for  $5,000,000. 
There  is  no  objection  to  these  proposals  excepting  on 
the  part  of  persons,  if  there  be  any  such,  who  wish  to 
defeat  the  fair  project. 

Besides  these  proposed  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution there  are  four  proposed  bills  upon  which  it  is 
necessary  that  the  electorate  of  the  State  should  pass, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Bill  Number  485  provides  for  the  issue  of 
State  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $9,000,000  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  San  Francisco  water-front.  These  bonds 
are  to  be  a  charge  upon  the  revenues  of  San  Francisco 
harbor  and  therefore  will  not  affect  the  taxes  of  the 
State.  The  money  proposed  to  be  raised  is  to  be  spent 
for  new  docks,  extension  of  the  sea-wall,  and  for  other 
proper  and  necessary  developments  of  San  Francisco 
harbor.  The  measure  has  the  approval  of  Governor 
Gillett,  who  during  his  term  of  office  has  been  espe- 
cially solicitous  in  the  manner  of  creating  harbor 
facilities  at  San  Francisco. 

Senate   Bill   Number  464:     This  bill   authorizes  the 
issue  of  $1,500,000  in  State  bonds  for  the  improvement 
of  San  Diego  harbor  for  purposes  practically  identical 
with  those  supporting  the  San  Francisco  bill  alio- 
ferred  to   (Senate  Bill  845).     In  this  case,  ton 
bonds  are  to  be  a  charge  against  the  revenues 
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local  harbor.  The  San  Diego  harbor  facilities  are  in 
need  of  development  and  the  bill  appears  in  every  way 
a  proper  one. 

Senate  Bill  Number  227:  This  bill  authorizes  State 
bonds  in  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  in  promotion  of  the 
Islais  Creek  project.  Islais  Creek  is  a  local  unnavi- 
gable  water-course  which  sets  into  the  San  Francisco 
peninsula  south  of  the  city,  its  western  end  running 
close  up  to  the  Misison  district.  If  San  Francisco  had 
2,000,000  inhabitants  and  if  its  harbor  facilities  were 
overcrowded  it  would  be  a  project  of  great  merit. 
But  practically  the  need  of  facilities  beyond  those 
possible  to  be  developed  within  the  present  harbor 
limits  is  remote.  If  this  money  shall  be  appropriated 
it  will  mean  the  acquisition  of  rights  which  will 
probably  lie  undeveloped,  or  at  least  unused,  for  an 
indefinite  period.  The  project  is  supported  primarily 
by  those  interests  which  are  anxious  to  increase  the 
value  of  property  in  the  Mission  region  by  providing 
a  possible  future  harbor.  We  have  heard  no  argument 
in  support  of  this  proposal  which  seems  to  justify  the 
expenditure  at  this  time. 

Senate  Bill  Number  900:  This  bill  authorizes  an 
issue  of  $18,000,000  in  State  bonds  to  be  expended  in 
the  creation  of  State  roads.  The  State  is  to  build  the 
roads  and  maintain  them,  the  several  counties  being 
required  to  pay  interest  on  the  amounts  expended  in 
road  work  within  their  limits.  This  is  a  measure  con- 
cerning which  there  are  wide  differences  of  opinion. 
Governor  Gillett  is  earnestly  for  it.  Automobilists  who 
want  fine  through  roads  up  and  down  the  State  are 
likewise  for  it.  Other  elements  of  population,  which 
make  comparatively  little  use  of  such  highways,  look 
askance  at  it.  If  there  could  be  assurance  that  the 
money  raised  by  this  proposed  bond  issue  would  be 
economically  and  wisely  expended  there  would  be  no 
serious  objection  to  it.  The  danger  in  all  such  whole- 
sale projects  is  in  schemes  of  extravagance. 


Editorial  Note. 

Certain  daily  newspapers  of  San  Francisco,  eager  to 
maintain  their  circulation  among  labor-unionite  and 
other  radical  elements,  have  found  it  expedient  to  main- 
tain a  clamor  against  the  administration  of  the  office 
of  the  United  States  immigration  inspector  at  San 
Francisco.  As  a  matter  of  "policy"  the  immigration 
inspector  has  been  regularly  "roasted,"  whether  affairs 
in  his  office  have  gone  right  or  wrong.  Naturally,  this 
policy  has  precisely  suited  the  purposes  of  whoever 
inside  or  outside  the  immigration  office  has  cherished 
jealousies  or  grudges  against  the  commissioner.  Mr. 
Hart  North,  who  has  held  the  office  of  commissioner 
since  1898,  has  had  a  troubled  time  of  it,  especially  this 
past  half-dozen  years.  Hardly  a  week  has  passed 
since  the  organization  of  the  Asiatic  Exclusion  League 
that  one  newspaper  or  another  has  not  raised  a  hue 
and  cry  against  him,  while  the  fire  of  complaints  and 
"charges"  made  to  the  department  at  Washington  has 
been  constant.  That  under  these  circumstances  nobody 
has  ever  been  able  to  make  a  case  against  Mr.  North, 
and  that  within  the  period  of  his  service  he  has  twice 
been  reappointed  and  confirmed,  is  of  itself  pretty  good 
testimony  to  the  intelligence  and  integrity  of  his  ad- 
ministration. Last  week,  however,  the  matter  took  a 
sudden  and  serious  turn,  for  Mr.  North's  suspension 
was  ordered  pending  investigation.  What  the  charges 
are  and  the  method  of  investigation  are  not  yet  made 
public.  Mr.  North,  who  is  credited  by  everybody  who 
knows  him  with  the  strictest  official  and  personal  in- 
tegrity, will  no  doubt  welcome  the  opportunity  to  make 
thorough  work  of  a  vexation  which  he  has  long  borne 
with  admirable  patience,  although  at  times  the  annoy- 
ance must  have  been  very  great. 


FALL  LITERARY  NUMBER. 


The  next  issue  of  the  Argonaut  will  be  a  special 
Publishers'  Announcement  Number.  It  uill  be 
largely  devoted  to  announcements  of  forthcoming 
books,  review's  of  the  books  of  the  season,  portraits  of 
authors,  half-tones  of  unique  book-covers,  and  other 
illustrative  matter.  It  will  also  contain  a  number  of 
special  articles,  literary  letters  from  London  and  Paris, 
and  general  correspondence  from  New  York  and  the 
last.  In  addition  it  will  contain  the  usual  departments 
iiid  miscellany.  The  number  will  be  printed  on  heavy 
toned  paper  and  will  consist  of  32  pages.  Price,  ten 
cents.  Newsdealers  ii.Ul  do  zvell  to  send  their  orders  in 
advance. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


By  Henry  C.  Shelley. 


Among  the  many  celebrities  of  bygone  generations  who 
live  again  in  the  fascinating  paper  published  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  over  the  signature  of  Goldwin  Smith,  Macaulay 
occupies  the  place  of  honor.  Every  new  glimpse  of  that  con- 
summate master  of  the  art  of  conversation  confirms  the 
legends  associated  with  his  name,  even  if,  also,  it  lends  sup- 
port to  Carlyle's  somewhat  envious,  "Flow  on,  thou  shining 
river!"'  Goldwin  Smith,  who  knew  so  many  remarkable  men, 
declares  that  his  first  meeting  with  Macaulay  marked  an  epoch 
in  his  social  life: 

Macaulay  talked  essays  and  engrossed  the  talking — con- 
versation it  could  not  be  called.  One  could  understand  how 
he  was  a  bore  to  other  talkers.  He  evidently  was  to  a  great 
talker  who  sat  next  to  me.  He  would  seize  upon  a  theme 
and  dilate,  with  copious  illustrations,  from  a  marvelous  mem- 
ory. Mention  of  the  exclusive  respect  of  the  Ritualists  for 
churches  in  the  Gothic  style  led  to  an  enumeration  of  the 
fathers  in  the  early  church  who  had  ministered  in  churches 
which  were  not  Gothic.  A  question  about  the  rules  of  eques- 
trian statuary  led  to  a  copious  dissertation  proving  that  nature 
was  the  only  rule.  I  have  seen  a  whole  evening  party  kept 
listening  in  a  ring  to  an  essay  on  final  causes  and  the  limits 
of  their  recognition,  with  numerous  illustrations.  But  it 
seemed  to   me   all   exuberance,   not  assumption   or  ostentation. 

Once,  however,  even  I  thought  Macaulay  a  bore.  It  was  at 
a  breakfast  at  Lord  Stanhope's.  Lord  Rnssell  was  beginning 
an  account  of  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed. Macaulay  broke  in  with  an  essay,  and  Lord  Russell 
was  swept  away  by  its  tide.  Of  all  English  talkers  that  I  ever 
heard,  Macaulay  seemed  to  me  the  first  in  brilliancy.  He  is 
the  first  in  brilliancy  of  English  writers,  though  not  always 
the  most  sober  or  just.  Of  all  his  writings  the  least  just, 
while  it  is  perhaps  the  most  brilliant,  is  the  essay  on  Warren 
Hastings. 

How  admirably  this  impression  accords  with  the  little 
vignettes  of  Macaulay  given  by  George  Ticknor,  who  met  the 
historian  so  frequently  in  London  in  1856.  Everybody  seemed 
more  willing  to  listen  to  him  than  talk  themselves,  and  Tick- 
nor paid  his  tribute  to  the  "fabulous"  resources  of  his 
memory.  And  there  is  some  likeness  between  Carlyle's  river 
metaphor  and  that  used  by  the  American  historian :  "The 
first  rush,  as  he  comes  down  upon  you,  is  like  a  shower-bath, 
or  rather  like  a  water-spout." 

Monckton  Milnes  is  also  in  Goldwin  Smith's  delightful  little 
gallery.  He  was  an  insatiable  collector  of  autographs,  and 
when  General  Grant  breakfasted  with  him  astonished  him  by 
a  present  of  a  round-robin  which  he  had  signed  as  a  cadet 
at  West  Point.  Perhaps  the  last  appearance  of  Monckton 
Milnes,  then  Lord  Houghton,  in  public,  was  at  a  function 
where  James  Russell  Lowell  was  the  principal  figure.  The 
scene  was  the  ancient  Chapter  House  of  Westminster  Abbey 
and  the  occasion  was  the  unveiling  of  that  bust  to  Coleridge 
which  owes  its  presence  in  poets'  corner  to  American  gen- 
erosity. Lowell  read  his  address — and  read  it  with  a  musical 
eloquence  which  is  one  of  memory's  choicest  possessions — 
from  half  sheets  of  note-paper  edged  with  mourning,  and  he 
had  no  more  absorbed  listeners  than  Robert  Browning  and 
Monckton  Milnes,  the  latter  conspicuous  by  his  black  skull-cap 
and  the  tearful  interest  with  which  he  followed  Lowell's  mov- 
ing tribute  to  the  great  poet. 


Gradually  the  truth  is  leaking  out  about  the  revolution  in 
Portugal,  and  when  the  tale  is  complete  it  seems  as  though  the 
Lisbon  incident  may  prove  a  formidable  rival  to  South  Ameri- 
can comic-opera  plots.  Here  is  the  testimony  of  a  tourist 
who  happened  upon  the  city  by  the  Tagus  when  the  revo- 
lution was  in   full   swing: 

I  was  a  passenger  in  the  Asturias,  and  went  ashore  last 
Wednesday  at  Lisbon  for  a  few  hours  and  lunched  at  the 
Avenida  Hotel.  We  walked  through  two  or  three  miles  of 
streets,  saw  much  excitement  and  cheering ;  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  citizens  bearing  arms  ;  children  marching  about  with  the 
new  flag  of  the  new  republic  ;  evidences  of  shooting,  such  as 
broken  glass,  doors  and  windows  smashed  in,  branches  and 
leaves  cut  from  the  trees  ;  a  few  motor-cars  and  other  vehicles 
being  driven  rapidly,  on  business  bent ;  heard  a  few  shots 
fired  in  the  air  by  accident  or  natural  exuberance  of  spirits — 
and  that  was  about  all. 

It  did  not  ocur  to  me  that  I  had  been  a  hero  until  this 
morning  (Sunday),  when  I  read  the  papers  in   Paris. 

I  found  to  my  amazement  that  some  of  my  fellow-passengers 
were  heroes,  certifying  to  the  fact  over  their  own  signatures. 
They  had  gone  to  the  Avenida  Hotel,  where  the  fighting  was 
fiercest,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives ;  they  had  seen  the  Red 
Cross  people  attending  the  wounded  and  dying ;  they  had 
heard  volleys  of  musketry  ;  and  by  a  process  of  imaginative 
imputation  had  seen  the  warships  firing  upon  the  palace  the 
day  before  the  Asturias  had  arrived  ;  one  gentleman  blazoned 
on  a  front  page,  who  did  not  go  ashore  at  all  until  most  of 
us  had  returned  to  the  ship,  announcing  that  the  revolution 
was  over,  the  republic  proclaimed,  and  the  fun  and  the  fair 
at  an  end,  apparently  took  a  personal  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  new  government,  describes  the  appearance  of  the  new 
members,  remarks  upon  the  make  of  the  guns  carried  by  the 
revolutionaries,  though  he  was  on  shore  for  an  hour,  tells  how 
a  friend  had  been  prevented  from  going  ashore  by  the  fears 
of  his  family,  and  hints  darkly  that  his  dangerous  mission 
had   been   successful. 

So  far  as  my  knowledge  of  these  gentlemen  goes,  the  only 
hero  on  this  sanguinary  expedition  was  General  Garcia,  one 
of  Cuba's  liberators  and  a  man  whose  experience  of  prisons 
and  real  fighting  entitled  him  to  stroll  through  the  streets 
with  his  constant  companion,  a  cigar,  rather  bored  by  this 
ladylike   revolution. 

If  only  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  partnership  were  still  in 
existence,  what  might  we  not  expect?  Still,  there  are  enough 
librettists  and  facile  rhymers  in  New  York  to  utilize  the 
Lisbon  revolution  for  the  gayety  of  nations. 


Canada  is  to  be  given  power  to  legislate  for  itself  on  the 
copyright  question,  and  advantage  will,  it  is  said,  be  taken 
of  the  opportunity  to  dispense  with  giving  the  Canadian 
market  to  the  publishers  of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of 
British  copyright.  This  copyright  question  is  as  persistent  as 
the    head    of    King    Charles,    but    it    does   not   appear   to    have 


been  noted  that  as  between  America  and  England  the  matte 
is  practically  settling  itself  by  reliance  upon  principles  0 
commercial  honesty.  In  this  way:  Hardly  a  week  passe 
that  the  Argonaut  does  not  receive  several  volumes  whic 
their  light  feeling  in  the  hands  proclaims  them  to  be  books  0 
British  production,  even  though  the  title-pages  may  bear  th 
names  of  American  publishers.  They  are  books  of  all  kind; 
including  novels  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  appes 
to  a  large  audience.  But  so  far  as  copyright  in  this  countr 
is  concerned,  they  are  absolutely  without  any  protection.  A 
examination  of  the  reverse  of  the  title-page  or  the  last  lea 
of  the  book  will  reveal  that  they  have  been  printed  in  Greai 
Britain,  and  consequently  have  not  complied  with  the  com 
dition  of  being  set  in  the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
then,  these  books  are  liable  to  become  the  prey  of  any  pirate 
and  could  be  reprinted  with  impunity.  Yet  that  is  not  dom 
The  publishers  of  America  and  England  seem  to  have  com 
to  a  tacit  agreement  with  each  other  to  respect  their  book; 
and  in  this  way  there  is  being  created  an  international  copy 
right  of  a  higher  and  perhaps  more  effective  kind  than  coul 
be  secured  by  law.  

One  of  the  things  which  New  York  does  better  than  Londo 
is  to  take  proper  care  fo  its  Egyptian  obelisk.  In  the  Englis 
capital  grave  fears  are  being  entertained  as  to  the  perishin 
condition  of  the  shaft  which  is  the  chief  adornment  of  th 
Thames  Embankment.  That  ancient  plinth,  it  will  be  remerr 
bered,  has  a  somewhat  romantic  history,  for  its  journey  t 
England  in  a  specially  constructed  vessel  was  attended  b 
shipwreck  and  disaster.  For  some  years,  however,  it  ha 
been  one  of  the  sights  of  London,  the  corroding  atmospher 
of  which  is  now  thought  to  be  threatening  it  with  destruction 
A  similar  fear  was  entertained  for  the  majestic  obelisk  whic 
is  so  conspicuous  an  object  of  Central  Park,  but  since  ; 
was  treated  with  a  preservative  solution  twenty-five  years  agl 
it  has  successfully  defied  a  climate  of  far  more  violent  e> 
tremes  than  that  of  London.  The  curious  hieroglyphics  ar 
as  legible  as  ever,  and  the  stability  of  the  stone  unimpairet 
No  doubt  there  are  numerous  other  Egyptian  obelisks  i 
existence,  probably  nearly  two  hundred  in  all,  but  that  doc 
not  lessen  the  responsibility  of  the  present  generation  to  d 
its  utmost  for  the  preservation  of  such  unique  survivals  c 
long  buried  ages.  And  as  factors  in  the  imaginative  educi 
tion  of  the  greater  number  it  is  incontestible  that  their  mo: 
suitable  place  is  not  inside  a  museum  with  the  mummy  an 
the  stuffed  bird,  but  under  that  open  sky  which  was  thei 
original   canopy.  

Save,    perhaps,    for    the    irritating    example    of    Junius,    n 
literary   secret    ever    aroused    so    much    curiosity    or    was    s 
faithfully   guarded   as   that   of    William    Sharp's   authorship   1 
the  "Fiona   Macleod"   writings.     Naturally,   then,   every  oth 
interest  in   Mrs.    Sharp's   biography  of   her   husband   is  ovei 
shadowed  by  what  she  has  to  say  on  that  matter.     By  birt| 
William    Sharp   was   partly    Celt,   by   spirit    wholly   so.     Yet 
was    not    until    1893,   when    he    had    reached    his    thirty-eight 
year,    that    he    wrote    the    first    of    the    books    he   gave    to    tb 
world   under    the   pseudonym   of    "Fiona    Macleod."     By    th; 
time  he  had  become  oppressed  by  a  desire  to  find  some  adi 
quate   method    for   the   expression   of   the   subjective   side   < 
his  nature,  and  he  found  the  method  in  Celtic  romance.     Mb 
Sharp   writes ; 

From  then  till  the  end  of  his  life  there  was  a  continu: 
play  of  the  two  forces  in  him,  or  of  the  two  sides  of  hi 
nature;  of  the  intellectually  observant,  reasoning  mind — tfcl 
actor,  and  of  the  intuitively  observant,  spiritual  mind — tb 
dreamer,  which  differentiated  more  and  more  from  the  othe 
and  required  different  conditions,  different  environment,  di 
ferent    stimuli,    until    he    seemed    to    be    two    personalities    il 


His  adoption  of  a  feminine  pseudonym  was  prompted  tl 
the  feeling  that  he  was  often  tempted  to  believe  he  was  hal 
woman.  Hence  the  tenacity  with  which  he  guarded  tH 
secret,  which  was  shared  in  his  lifetime  by  but  a  few  closl 
friends.  "Should  the  secret  be  found  out,"  he  said,  "Fionl 
dies."  He  did  not  write  or  sign  his  "Fiona  Macleod"  lettea 
himself;  when  not  typed  by  him,  they  were  copied  and  signel 
for  him  by  his  sister  Mary. 

Owing  to  the  dominance   which  the  "Fiona  Macleod"  creJ 
tions    exercised    over    his    spirit,     he    seemed    to    exhale    al 
uncanny,   a   haunted   atmosphere,   in   which   his   wife   found    I 
difficult   to    live.     One    startling   illustration    of    this    dual    li: 
is  recorded  by  Mrs.  Sharp : 

A  telegram  had  come  for  him,  and  I  took  it  to  his  studl 
I  could  get  no  answer.  I  knocked,  louder,  then  louder — ;] 
last  he  opened  the  door  with  a  curiously  dazed  look  in  hi 
face.  I  explained.  He  answered,  "Ah,  I  could  not  hear  yol 
for  the  sound  of  the  waves !" 

In  the  light  of  such  an  incident  it  is  not  surprising  to  leail 
that  Sharp's  dual  work  told   seriously  on  his  health: 

The  production  of  the  Fiona  Macleod  work  was  accoiil 
plished  at  a  heavy  cost  to  the  author  as  that  side  of  hi 
nature  deepened  and  became  dominant.  The  strain  upon  hi 
energies  was  excessive :  not  only  from  the  necessity  of  giviJ 
expression  to  the  two  sides  of  his  nature  ;  but  because  of  hi 
desire  that,  while  under  the  cloak  of  secrecy,  F.  M.  shoul 
develop  and  grow,  the  reputation  of  William  Sharp  shoul 
at  the  same  time  be  maintained.  Moreover,  each  of  the  t\\ 
natures  had  Sis  own  needs  and  desires,  interests,  and  friendl 
The  needs  of  each  were  not  always  harmonious  one  with  til 
other,  but  created  a  complex  condition  that  led  to  a  seve^ 
nervous  collapse. 

Altogether    this    is    perhaps    the    most    weird    chapter 
literary   history,   the   strangeness   of   which   is   hardly   lessen*! 
by  the  fact  that  there  were  one  or  two  who  penetrated  Sharpl 
disguise    almost    from    the    first.     One    of   these    was    Mr.    II 
Galliene,    and   the   other,    who    was    still    more    confident,    wjj 
Sir  George   Douglas.     The  latter  made  a  careful   comparatn 
study,    and   wrote    that   he   was    finally   convinced    from    inte 
nal    evidence    that    William    Sharp    and    Fiona    Macleod    wei 
one  and  the  same.     Yet  the   mystery  of  how   Sharp   managt 
to   subdivide   his   soul   remains. 


November  5,  1910. 
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"GIVE  US  TRAINS.' 


Some  Incidents  of  the  Railroad  Strike  in  Paris. 


Forty  years  ago  the  cry  of  Paris  was  "Give  us 
bread !"  Two  years  back  it  was  "Give  us  letters !" 
Last  year  it  was  "Give  us  boats !"  Today  one  can  still 
hear  the  echo  of  "Give  us  trains!"  For  last  week  the 
centre  of  life  in  Paris  shifted  from  hotel  and  cafes, 
from  temples  of  art  and  the  shrines  of  the  drama,  from 
boulevards  and  places  of  business,  to  the  railway  sta- 
tions. All  classes  of  Parisians,  from  the  little  milliner 
girls  who  live  out  in  the  suburbs  to  the  merchant 
princes  who  have  their  homes  still  further  afield,  united 
in  the  one  cry,  "Give  us  trains !" 

But  the  appeal  was  in  vain.  For  the  railroad  workers 
had  struck.  Such  an  event  has  long  been  hovering  in 
the  background  of  Parisian  life.  It  has  been  one  possi- 
bility of  the  city's  social  unrest.  For  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  recent  strikes  in  the  French  capital  are  more 
related  to  the  social  war  than  to  economic  questions. 
No  doubt  the  battle-cry  in  the  present  instance  has  been 
"a  minimum  wage  of  five  francs  a  day,"  but  that  figure 
is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  average  wage  in  France,  and 
the  railroad  worker  has  the  further  advantage  of  hav- 
ing no  periods  of  unemployment  or  half-time,  while,  in 
addition,  he  has  a  pension  and  numerous  advantages. 
Besides,  the  leading  railway  companies  have  not  con- 
tested the  five-francs-a-day  demand.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  then,  the  strike  is  not  the  result  of  the  discontent 
of  those  employees  having  the  lowest  wage,  but  is  the 
outcome  of  the  jealousy  of  those  who,  having  the 
highest  wages,  have  desired  to  seize  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  still  more.  In  fact,  as  M.  Briand.  the.  premier, 
stated  at  the  outset,  the  movement  was  "purely  an  in- 
surrectionary one." 

Conscious  as  they  are  of  these  facts,  Parisians  in  the 
bulk  have  bitterly  resented  the  dislocation  of  their  social 
and  business  life.  This  was  obvious  during  all  the  un- 
toward scenes  which  were  witnessed  at  the  chief  rail- 
(road  stations  last  week.  Those  buildings  were  as  in  a 
state  of  siege.  Everywhere  one  found  soldiers  in  pos- 
session. Neither  in  ticket  office  nor  in  baggage  room 
[was  there  a  vestige  of  the  usual  attendants ;  one  or  two 
weary  and  much-questioned  officials  wandered  aimlessly 
hither  and  thither;  but  in  the  main  at  St.  Lazare,  at  the 
[Gare  du  Nord,  at  the  Gare  de  l'Est,  and  the  Gare  de 
Lyon  it  was  soldiers,  soldiers  everywhere.  And  little 
'could  they  do  to  help  the  train-hungry  crowds.  Now 
and  then,  after  long  hours  of  waiting,  a  train  would 
[be  made  up  in  some  sort  of  fashion,  and  the  unhappy 
passengers  would  take  their  seats  in  ignorance  of  what 
[was  to  follow.  It  was  a  journey  out  into  the  unknown, 
"for  anything  might  happen,  and  in  any  event  there  was 
I'a  strong  probability  that  it  would  not  reach  its  supposed 
destination.  One  train,  for  example,  was  duly  made 
up  and  dispatched  for  Havre,  but  it  had  an  inglorious 
career.  It  got  as  far  as  Poissy,  some  dozen  miles  from 
Paris,  but  there — owing  to  the  signals  having  been  dis- 
masted and  the  line  obstructed  by  the  strikers — the 
journey  came  to  an  end  and  the  passengers  were  glad 
tto  return  to  Paris  by  another  train  which  happened  to 
i  be  in  the  station. 

f  If  desolation  and  paralysis  reigned  inside  the  sta 
■lions,  there  was  plenty  of  excitement  outside.  There 
Iwere  thousands  in  Paris,  Americans  homeward  bound 
ind  English  people  under  imperative  necessity  to  return 
[to  London,  who  had  to  get  away  somehow.  This  fact 
Iwas  not  lost  on  the  automobile  companies,  who  conse- 
.  juently  marshaled  their  machines  in  great  force  outside 
jche  railroad  stations.  It  was  a  rare  harvest  for  them. 
Masters  of  the  situation,  they  could  demand  practically 
fcny  price.  And  each  day  the  demand  grew  higher.  At 
Erst  it  was  possible  to  secure  transportation  to  Calais 
•for  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  then  the  price  to  Bou- 
I  ogne  rose  to  three  hundred  dollars ;  and  by  and  by 
Jan  American  who  needed  a  fast  car  to  Havre  had  to 
loay  six  hundred  dollars  for  his  ride.  Short  journeys 
|:rom  Paris  had  to  be  bought  at  still  higher  rates,  and 
•even  bicycles  were  in  furious  demand  at  exorbitant 
igures.  One  other  method  of  escape  from  the  train- 
less  city  was  known  to  but  few,  yet  in  a  short  time  the 
liews  spread  that  it  was  possible  to  reach  London  by  the 
little  cargo  steamers  which  start  from  the  Louvre. 
1  raverse  the  Seine,  past  Havre,  and  so  on  to  London. 
I  After  a  day  or  two  of  the  cry  "Give  us  trains !"  there 
jjirose  another  appeal — "Give  us  light!"  For  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  railroad  men.  the  electricians  destroyed 
Ime  important  circuit,  and  left  in  darkness  the  Latin 
ljuarter,  the  Boulevards  St.  Michel  and  St.  German. 
■ind  the  Champ  de  Mars.  There  were  some  exciting 
"jnoments  in  the  cafes  when  the  lights  failed  and  pleasant 
Ineals  were  suddenly  interrupted.  .  Diners,  both  ladies 
J.nd  gentlemen,  hastily  left  the  tables  and  scrambled 
rln  the  dark  for  cloaks  and  coats.  In  the  streets  there 
4vere  scenes  almost  approaching  a  panic,  and  swiftly 
.ipon  a  realization  of  the  situation  there  came  a  frantic 
lush  to  the  shops  where  candles  and  lamps  were  ob- 
tainable. Millions  of  candles  could  have  been  sold  at 
Iny  price,  but  the  supply  soon  gave  out.  and  the  help- 
lessness of  their  situation  fanned  still  further  the  fury 
nj'f  the  Parisians  against  the  strikers. 

None  of  these  things  were  lost  upon  M.  Briand. 
'Yom  the  start  the  French  premier  seems  never  to  have 
Dst  his  head.  As  soon  as  he  saw  that  the  leaders  of 
he  men  were  intent  upon  carrying  out  their  pro- 
ramme,  he  met  them  with  an  adroit  checkmate.  As 
he  government  owns  several  of  the  French  railroads 
nd   has   a   controlling   interest   in   the   others,   all   the 


employees  are  servants  of  the  government,  and  as  such 
are  liable  to  be  called  upon  at  any  moment  for  military 
service.  That  law  placed  in  M.  Briand's  hands  a  pow- 
erful weapon.  And  he  did  not  hesitate  to  use  it.  He 
at  once  issued  an  order  calling  all  the  railroad  em- 
ployees to  mobilize  for  the  service  of  the  state.  The 
leaders  of  the  men  were  quick  to  see  what  this  meant. 
As  soon  as  the  employees  answered  the  call,  they  were 
to  be  told  that  the  duty  required  of  them  by  the  state 
was  to  return  to  their  work  in  running  the  state's  prop- 
erty, that  is,  the  railroads  they  had  deserted !  At  first 
the  men  and  their  leaders  treated  the  order  with  scorn: 
"We  shall  see,"  they  boasted,  "if  M.  Briand  will  dare 
to  attempt  to  put  400.000  of  us  in  prison."  But  the 
premier  did  not  flinch.  As  an  earnest  of  his  determina- 
tion, warrants  were  quickly  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the 
leaders,  and  as  quickly  executed.  The  boisterous  M. 
Jaures  grandiloquently  protested  "in  the  name  of  the 
republic,"  but  he  was  reminded  by  the  head  of  the  Paris 
police  that  he  was  continuing  a  speech  which  he  had 
had  to  stop  a  few  months  ago  at  Pere  Lachaise  ceme- 
tery. So  the  leaders  were  bundled  off  to  prison,  and  a 
few  days'  reflection  on  that  summary  action  brought 
their  followers  to  a  more  thoughtful  and  obedient  mood. 
And  all  this  is  the  work  of  that  statesman  who,  but  a 
year  ago,  introduced  himself  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties as  "the  first  socialist  prime  minister  of  modern 
times" !  But  Parisians  merely  shrug  their  shoulders  and 
smile.  They  can  forgive  that  melodramatic  moment 
out  of  gratitude  to  the  man  who  as  soon  as  possible 
answered  their  cry  of  "Give  us  trains!" 

Paris,  October  19.  1910.  St.  Martin. 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


Reveille. 
Wake:   the   silver  dusk   returning 

Up  the  beach  of  darkness  brims, 
And  the  ship  of  sunrise  burning 

Strands  upon  the  eastern  rims. 

Wake :  the  vaulted  shadow  shatters, 
Trampled  to  the  floor  it  spanned, 

And  the  tent  of  night  in  tatters 
Straws  the  sky-pavilioned  land. 

Up,   lad,  up,  'tis  late  for  lying : 
Hear  the  drums  of  morning  play  ; 

Hark,  the  empty  highways  crying 
"Who'll  beyond  the  hills  away  ?" 

Towns  and   countries  woo  together. 

Forelands  beacon,  belfries  call  ; 
Never  land  that  trod  on  leather 

Lived  to   feast  his  heart  with   all. 

Up,  lad :  thews  that  lie  and  cumber 

Sunlit  pallets  never  thrive ; 
Morns  abed  and  daylight  slumber 

Were  not  meant  for  man  alive. 

Clay  lies  still,  but  blood's  a  rover: 
Breath's  a  ware  that  will  not  keep. 

Up,  lad,  when  the  journey's  over 
There'll  be  time  enough  for  sleep. 

— A.  E.  Hoitsman. 


NEW  YORK'S  DEGENERATE  STAGE. 


A  Review  of  Present  Theatrical  Attractions. 


Earth  for  Its  Own  Sake. 

Is  it  not  better,  then,  to  be  alone, 

And  love  Earth  only  for  its  earthly  sake  ? 
By  the  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone, 

Or  the  pure  bosom  of  its  nursing  lake, 
Which  feeds  it  as  a  mother  who  doth  make 

A  fair  but  froward  infant  her  own  care, 
Kissing  its  cries  away  as  these  awake  : — 

Is  it  not  better  thus  our  lives  to  wear. 
Than   join   the   crushing   crowd,    doom'd   to   inflict   or  bear? 

I  live  not  in  myself,  but  I  become 

Portion  of  that  around  me  ;  and  to  me 
High  mountains  are  a  feeling,  but  the  hum 

Of  human  cities  torture :  I  can  see 
Nothing  to  loathe  in  nature,  save  to  be 

A  link  reluctant  in  a  fleshly  chain, 
Class'd  among  creatures,  when  the  soul  can  flee. 

And  with  the  sky,  the  peak,  the  heaving  plain 
Of  ocean,   or  the   stars,   mingle,   and   not  in  vain. 

And  thus  I  am  absorb'd,  and  this  is  life ; 

I  look  upon  the  peopled  desert  past. 
As  on  a  place  of  agony  and  strife, 

Where,  for  some  sin,  to  sorrow  I  was  cast, 
To  act  and  suffer,  but  remount  at  last 

With  a  fresh  pinion  ;  which   I   feel  to  spring. 
Though  young,  yet  waxing  vigorous,  as  the  blast 

Which  it  would  cope  with,  on  delighted  wing, 
Spurning    the    clay-cold    bonds    which    round    our    being    cling. 

And  when,  at  length,  the  mind  shall  be  all  free 

From  what  it  hates  in  this  degraded  form, 
Reft  of  its  carnal  life,  save  what  shall  be 

Existent  happier  in  the  fly  and  worm, — 
When  elements  to  elements  conform, 

And  dust  is  as  it  should  be,  shall  I  not 
Feel  all  I  see,  less  dazzling,  but  more  warm  ? 

The  bodiless  thought?  the  Spirit  of  each  spot? 
Of  which,  even   now,   I   share  at  times  the  immortal   lot? 

Are  not  the  mountains,  waves,  and  skies,  a  part 

Of  me  and  of  my  soul,  as  I  of  them  ? 
Is  not  the  love  of  these  deep  in  my  heart 

With  a  pure  passion  ?  should  I  not  contemn 
All  objects,  if  compared  with  these?  and  stem 

A  tide  of  suffering,  rather  than  forego 
Such  feelings  for  the  hard  and  worldly  phlegm 
Of  those  whose  eyes  are  only  turn'd  below. 
Gazing  upon  the  ground,  with  thoughts  which  dare  not  glow? 

— Lord   Byron. 
^i» 

Certain  passages  in  the  "Iliad"  of  Homer  would  lead 
to  the  inference  that  coins  of  brass  were  struck  as 
early  as  1184  B.  C.  Tradition  affirms  that  the  Chinese 
had  bronze  coins  as  early  as  1120  B.  C.  But  Hero 
dotus.  "the  father  of  history,"  ascribes  the  "invention" 
of  coins  to  the  Lydians,  about  nine  centuries  B.  C, 
and  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  coins  were 
known  prior  to  that  date. 


About  fifty  plays  are  now  being  presented  in  the 
regular  theatres  of  New  York,  and  their  line  adver- 
tisements occupy  a  column  and  a  half  in  the  morning 
newspapers.  And  they  seem  to  be  doing  a  fairly  good 
business.  The  usual  points  on  Forty-Second  Street  and 
on  Broadway  are  nearly  impassable  at  admission  and 
exit  times,  and  the  subway  trains  present  their  usual 
sardine  box  appearance  toward  the  wee  small  hours  of 
the  morning.  Those  who  profess  to  cater  to  the 
amusement-loving  pifblic  seem  to  be  doing  it  success- 
fully, so  of  what  use  is  it  for  the  solitary  misanthrope 
to  complain  that  there  is  no  play  worth  seeing  or  to 
mourn  the  degeneracy  of  the  theatrical  age.  Appar- 
ently the  people  are. getting  what  they  want,  or  want 
what  they  are  getting,  so  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
except  to  bear  our  ills  with  what  grace  we  may. 

Of  course  there  are  some  plays  that  are  worth  seeing, 
but  they  are  pitifully  few  and  far  between.  Here  and 
there  can  be  found  a  green  oasis  in  a  dry  land,  but  the 
man  of  decent  dramatic  instinct  who  likes  to  go  to  the 
play  once  a  week  must  either  see  the  same  play  two  or 
three  times  ovet  or  else  descend  into  a  perfect  inferno 
of  silliness,  or  indecency,  or  both.  Of  course  there  is 
the  "Blue  Bird"  that  is  still  holding  its  own  at  the  New 
Theatre,  and  it  will  bear  seeing  two  or  three  times,  and 
even  by  those  upon  whom  its  meaning  is  lost,  and  so 
far  as  comedv  is  concerned  no  one  has  serious  cause 
for  complaint  if  he  finds  himself  forced  back  upon 
"Charley's  Aunt."  But  as  for  most  of  the  remainder 
there  is  no  adequate  vocabulary  of  contempt  that  can 
be  applied  to  them.  How  can  any  man  with  self-respect 
allow  himself  to  be  drawn  to  a  theatre  that  promises 
him  a  "continuous  lusty  laugh"?  The  very  thought  of 
such  a  thing  is  enough  to  make  him  weep  rather  than 
laugh.  And  what  is  to  be  said  of  those  plays  that  are 
so  titled  as  to  recall  the  "Girl  from  Rector's"?  There 
are  two  or  more  of  such  plays  here  now.  At  the  Globe 
we  have  the  "Girl  in  the  Train."  and  now  at  Astor's  we 
have  the  "Girl  in  the  Taxi."  Every  one  knows,  or 
thinks  he  knows,  just  what  is  being  offered  to  him  when 
the  word  girl  appears  in  the  title,  and  it  is  just  that 
one  word  that  is  counted  upon  to  draw  the  morally  un- 
washed.   We  all  know  that  girl,  and  we  don't  like  her. 

The  "Girl  in  the  Taxi"  began  last  Monday,  and  it 
really  was  not  so  nasty  as  some  of  its  patrons  expected, 
and  they  were  correspondingly  disappointed  and  felt 
that  their  money  had  been  obtained  under  false  preten- 
sions. This  can  hardly  be  called  fulsome  praise,  but  it 
is  the  best  that  can  be  done.  Of  course  the  play  belongs 
to  the  "night  out"  variety,  and  it  is  therefore  as  old  as 
sin,  although  by  a  daring  flight  of  genius  the  author 
has  modernized  it  by  introducing  an  automobile.  We 
have  the  usual  crowd  of  country  respectables,  town 
roues  and  divorcees  who  recognize  each  other  at  the 
all-night  restaurant  and  indulge  in  the  usual  horseplay 
of  slamming  doors  and  falling  down  that  is  supposed  to 
represent  an  embarrassed  surprise  and  to  be  so  very 
funny.  Of  course  there  are  one  or  two  places  where 
a  contemptuous  smile  is  permissible,  but  to  describe 
the  play  as  humorous  would  be  a  piece  of  self-reflection. 
The  worst  of  this  kind  of  play  is  that  it  makes  you 
feel  so  old.  You  search  your  memory  for  the  first 
time  you  saw  the  "night  out"  idea,  and  it  is  all  just  the 
same  as  it  was  then,  except  for  the  taxi  and  added 
touch  of  viciousness.  Of  course  Jessie  Milward  is 
always  worth  seeing,  but  we  shall  not  yearn  for  Carter 
De  Haven,  who  was  specially  billed,  for  some  in- 
scrutable reason,  and  who  seemed  to  have  authority  to 
stop  the  play  whenever  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  would 
like  to  do  a  little  song-and-dance  interlude. 

But  there  is  a  good  play  at  the  Knickerbocker,  where 
a  hospitable  American  welcome  was  extended  to  Alice 
Neilson  and  her  husband.  Fred  Terry,  who  have 
brought  their  English  company  to  play  "The  Scarlet 
Pimpernel."  Curiously  enough,  Ellen  Terry,  who  is 
Mr.  Terry's  sister,  is  now  on  her  way  to  New  York 
and  will  be  here  in  a  few  days,  and  possibly  this  gave  a 
special  interest  to  the  visitors.  Miss  Neilson  was 
nearly  buried  in  violets,  and  nothing  but  a  speech  from 
Mr.  Terry  could  quiet  the  tumult  of  applause  that  fol- 
lowed the  last  curtain.  How  far  the  tribute  was  due 
to  the  play  and  how  far  to  the  players  remains  to  be 
seen. 

"The  Scarlet  Pimpernel"  is  a  play  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  naturally  enough  some  of  the  critic* 
say  that  it  is  "out  of  date."  Well,  if  it  conies  to  that, 
(he  Ten  Commandments  are  out  of  date,  and  Napoleon, 
and  lots  of  other  interesting  and  important  things. 
Presumably  the  critics  mean  that  there  are  no  automo- 
biles in  the  play,  nor  company  promoters,  and  no  one 
is  divorced  nor  wants  to  be.  These  of  course  are  fatal 
defects  for  those  who  go  to  the  theatre  for  incidents 
rather  than  sentiments.  Those  who  want  the  latter  will 
find  considerable  satisfaction  at  the  Knickerbocker. 

At  the  same  time  the  play  seems  hardly  strtmg  enuugh 
to  call   forth  the   full  capacity  either  of  Mis*   Neilson 
or  of  Mr.  Terry,  and  moreover  the  plot  i*  involved  and 
likely   to  be  puzzling  in   parts  to  those   who   have  not 
read  the  story.     As  is  usual   with   English   companies, 
there  was  a  precise  and  rigid  attention  to  detail   that 
might  advantageously  be  imitated  on   this  side   ol 
Atlantic.     There  is  no  trace  of  the  "good  enough' 
of  doing  small  things  that  often  mars  the  illi 
the  American  stage.  Sidney  G.  P.  < 

New  York,  October  26,  1910. 
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JACQUES'S  WIFE. 


Having  given  the  maid-servant  permission  to  go  out 
for  the  evening,  Jacques  shut  himself  up  in  his  study, 
where  a  bright  wood-fire  was  burning,  and  he  slightly 
lowered  the  wick  of  the  lamp,  the  strong  light  of  which 
hurt  his  near-sighted  eyes.  Then  he  became  absorbed 
in  a  book.  The  clock  struck  ten,  and  in  the  silence 
which  followed,  the  ringing  of  the  bell  sounded  through 
the  apartment.  As  he  expected  nobody,  he  did  not  stir. 
The  bell  was  rung  a  second  time,  and  then  he  rose, 
took  his  lamp,  and  went  to  open  the  door. 

A  dark  form  was  waiting  for  him  upon  the  landing. 
In  the.  light  thrown  downward  by  the  shade  Jacques 
recognized  his  wife. 
"You !"  he  faltered. 

She  did   not  move,   she   said  nothing,   still   waiting. 
Below  them  yawned  the  stairway,  where  the  gas  had 
the  dim  light  of  a  sick-room  lamp.  The  sound  of  voices 
rose  from  the  lower  floors. 
"Come  in,"  he  said. 

He  led  her  to  the  study,  motioned  her  to  be  seated 
in  an  arm-chair,  and  they  looked  at  each  other.  It  was 
five  years  since  he  had  seen  her.  One  evening  she 
had  left  him  to  follow  a  lover,  and,  upon  coming  home, 
he  had  found  the  house  empty,  and  on  She  table  a  letter, 
scrawled  in  pencil,  containing  a  few  lines  of  farewell 
Today,  after  five  years  of  absence,  here  she  was,  back 
again,  sitting  in  front  of  him,  still  beautiful,  but  look- 
ing faint,  sad,  almost  faded,  showing  lassitude  and 
suffering.  She  wore  a  very  simple  black  gown,  so  old 
that  it  shone  at  the  elbows,  and  that  the  seams  were 
white.  There  was  a  lock  of  white  hair  above  her  left 
temple.  It  seemed  to  Jacques  as  if  something  had 
closed  within  him,  for  he  was  not  moved. 

Then,  as  he^did  not  question  her,  she  told  in  short 
phrases,  without  embarrassment,  how  her  lover  had  left 
her  the  day  before,  how  she  had  spent  the  day  in 
weeping,  had  eaten  nothing,  had  gone  out  at  night,  and 
wandered  aimlessly;  how  she  had  found  herself  before 
his  door,  and  had  gone  up. 

He  still  said  nothing,  and  in  the  silence,  a  thrilling 
silence,  five  years  of  their  lives  passed  before  them, 
his  and  hers.  When  she  went  away,  when  he  found 
the  house  empty,  his  happiness  had  crumbled,  his  life 
had  been  laid  waste,  he  had  thought  that  he  could 
never  be  consoled,  and  he  had  felt  that  his  reason  was 
in  danger.  This  had  lasted  for  six  months,  for  a  year. 
No  tidings  of  her  had  come  to  him,  and  the  hope  which 
still  kept  watch  in  his  ruined  life  had  died.  Then  he 
stopped  thinking,  and  let  himself  drift,  like  a  wreck. 
His  home,  a  dainty  place,  once  more  interested  him, 
and  in  the  familiar  rooms  he  resumed  his  old  hobbies. 
Forgetfulness  came  to  him,  as  it  comes  after  great 
sorrows,  as  it  always  comes,  at  last.  And  so  Jacques 
had  gone  back  to  the  commonplace  life  of  a  quiet  and 
contented  old  bachelor. 

She  who  had  forsaken  him  to  seek  what  she  had 
thought  happiness  had  believed  herself  happy  for  a  year 
— just  the  time  during  which  he  had  mourned  for  her, 
and  had  suffered.  But  her  awakening  had  been  ter- 
rible. Her  sober  judgment  of  the  man  whom  she  had 
chosen,  for  whom  she  had  braved  the  laws  of  society 
and  become  false  to  her  duties — her  sober  judgment 
showed  him  to  be  small,  mean,  inferior  to  her  husband ; 
and  that  existence  which  she  had  dreamed  would  be 
serene  and  joyous  became  a  protracted  torture.  For 
five  years,  bound  to  this  man,  she  had  lived  a  life  with- 
out love,  without  faith,  without  brightness.  Then  the 
money  gave  out,  poverty  came,  and  the  tie  between 
them  was  broken.  She,  in  her  turn,  found  herself 
abandoned,  and  wept  from  distress  and  loneliness.  And 
now  life  brought  them  together  again,  the  husband  and 
wife;  he,  become  commonplace,  fat,  and  peaceable; 
she,  wounded,  tired,  conquered,  miserable. 

Still,  as  they  sat  silently  together,  the  noises  of  the 
street  rose  up  to  them;  a  cab  jolted  along,  a  shopkeeper 
put  up  his  shutters,  a  passer-by  whistled,  and  the  sound 
went  on  and  faded  away  in  the  distance.  Jacques 
moved  his  keys  in  his  pocket,  and  their  rattling  made 
him  start:  he  remembered  his  wife's  last  words. 
"You  are  hungry,"  he  said. 

And  he  went  into  the  kitchen.  There  was  soup,  still 
warm,  and  the  wing  of  a  fowd,  which  he  brought  to  her. 
He  served  her  upon  a  corner  of  the  table  where  he 
spread  a  napkin,  and  while  she  was  eating  he  made 
another  journey  to  the  kitchen,  brought  back  a  glass, 
and  some  wine,  and  poured  for  her  to  drink.  He 
watched  her  and  saw  her  cheeks  grow  rosy.  He  under- 
stood that  a  sense  of  comfort  was  gradually  taking 
possession  of  her  in  this  warm  atmosphere,  and  with 
her  hunger  satisfied.  When  she  had  finished,  they 
talked  together. 

"I  have  met  you  twice."  she  said,  almost  at  her  ease. 
"The  first  time  was  three  years  ago,  in  a  variety  shop; 
you  passed  so  close  to  me  that  you  brushed  against 
me;  I  must  have  been  as  pale  as  that  napkin,  but  you 
went  away  without  seeing  me." 

_  He  seemed  surprised,  and  she  continued:  "Another 
time  you  saw  me.  It  was  raining ;  I  was  in  an  omnibus 
office,  and  you  came  in  behind  me;  then  I  suddenly 
went  away,  and  you  followed  me.  I  walked  very  fast, 
rnd  I  heard  your  step  behind  me.  Then  you  must  have 
lost  my  track,  for  I  turned  round  and'  you  were  no 
'onger  there." 

He  did  not  remember  it;  he  was  sure  that  he  had 
aever  seen  her.  She  told  him,  still  farther,  that  she 
uved  quite  near  him,  in  the  same  quarter,  and  he  was 
surprised  that  they  should  have  lived  so  close  to  each 


other,  and  that  he  should  have  been  so  completely 
ignorant  of  it. 

Now  she  settled  herself  luxuriously  in  her  arm-chair, 
feeling  herself  refreshed  and  softened.  She  had  found 
again  the  arm-chair  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed, 
just  as  she  found  everything  else.  Nothing  was 
changed;  the  hangings  were  the  same,  the  furniture, 
the  ornaments;  everything  had  a  friendly  look,  an  air 
of  welcome.  It  was  peaceful  in  this  home  of  which 
she  had  taken  possession  again  after  five  years  of  ab- 
sence— for  did  not  this  dinner  upon  the  corner  of  the 
table  bear  witness  to  their  reconciliation,  to  her  return 
home?  The  lamp  upon  the  table  was  the  same  which 
had  lighted  them  in  the  old  days.  Now  it  was  all  over, 
that  equivocal  life  was  ended  forever,  with  all  her 
troubles.  She  would  resume  her  place  at  the  fireside, 
with  a  husband  who  pardoned  her.  She  would  again 
live  happy  days  after  this  torn  page  in  her  life. 

Jacques  considered  her,  very  calmly,  without  any  ten- 
derness, without  any  anger.  Not  a  word  of  reproach 
came  from  his  lips,  and  not  a  word  of  pity.  That 
woman  who  was  seated  there  was  a  stranger  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned.  The  other  woman,  the  woman 
whom  he  had  loved,  his  wife,  was  no  more;  their  love 
was  dead,  and  with  his  fingers,  which  he  moved,  he 
seemed  to  shake  off  the  ashes.  Without  a  word  he 
went  into  an  adjoining  room  and  came  back  with  a 
note  for  one  hundred  francs,  which  he  handed  to  her. 

"You  need  money,"  he  said.  "And  when  you  are  in 
trouble  again,  let  me  know." 

He  made  her  rise,  he  took  the  lamp.  Scarcely  know- 
ing what  she  did,  she  looked  at  him,  followed  him.  At 
the  door,  as  he  opened  it,  she  understood  that  her  dream 
was  over;  she  understood  that  he  was  sending  her 
away,  that  she  was  going  back  into  the  dark  street, 
back  to  her  cold  and  empty  lodging;  that  he  was  in- 
exorable; and  her  eyes  implored  him.  Jacques  opened 
the  door  without  seeing  her.  When  she  was  upon  the 
landing  he  raised  the  lamp,  which  bathed  her  with  light 
as  it  had  done  when  she  came  in,  and  he  repeated  in  a 
calm  voice,  which  had  an  indifferent  softness:  "When 
you  are  in  need,  let  me  know." 

And  the  door  closed  upon  her,  and  he  heard  in  the 
silence  her  faltering  steps  as  she  went  down  the  stairs. 
— Translated  from  the  French  of  Louis  de  Robert,  for 
the  Argonaut,  by  Edward  Tuckerman  Mason. 

Captain  Cortier  of  the  French  Colonial  Infantry, 
who  is  familiar  with  the  country  between  Algiers  and 
Timbuctoo,  writes  enthusiastically  in  a  Paris  journal  of 
the  project  of  a  system  of  aerial  transport  across  the 
Sahara  (as  summarized  by  the  New  York  Evening 
Post).  The  distance  is  about  1500  miles.  Starting 
from  the  terminus  of  the  railway  at  Colomb-Bechar, 
the  aerial  route,  the  captain  says,  could  follow  the 
Saoura,  a  valley  which  contains  villages,  springs,  and 
suitable  places  for  relay  stations,  until  the  central  oasis 
is  reached.  The  real  desert,  or  Sahara,  begins  only 
then  over  the  southern  half  of  the  route  to  the  Niger 
Valley  and  Timbuctoo.  Two  courses,  one  to  the  west, 
and  the  other  to  the  east,  might  be  followed.  Both  have 
their  difficulties.  The  western  route  would  include  six 
or  seven  hundred  miles  over  a  region  of  arid  movable 
sand  dunes.  There  are  some  parts  of  the  desert  where 
the  sand  is  firm  enough  for  landing.  The  eastern  route 
is  over  the  rocky  and  mountainous  Sahara,  with  deep 
valleys,  but  more  thickly  populated  and  better  supplied 
with  water.  Along  this  route  the  aeroplanes  could 
make  their  way  with  comparative  safety,  supposing  that 
suitable  landing  places  could  be  found,  until  within 
some  950  miles  of  Timbuctoo.  From  that  point  there 
is  at  present  no  source  of  supply,  or  inhabited  place. 
All  the  relay  points  over  this  area  would  have  to  be 
established  artificially.  There  are  sand  hills  or  dunes 
all  along  alternating  with  level  plains  five  to  six  miles 
in  extent.  Over  the  movable  sand  hills  the  great  dif- 
ficulty is  the  sand  clouds,  which  are  raised  by  the  fre- 
quent whirlwinds  to  a  height  of  900  feet  or  more. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  outer  light  of  Boston  harbor  is  Boston  light, 
eight  miles  below  the  city  and  at  the  very  outer  end 
of  the  channel  that  ocean  liners  follow.  It  stands  on 
Little  Brewster  Island,  a  pile  of  rocks  partly  grassed 
over  in  its  gentle  hollow  on  the  sheltered  side.  Three 
families  live  there — those  of  the  head  keeper  and  his  two 
assistants.  In  all  the  inhabitants  number  a  dozen  souls. 
The  light  itself  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  America — 
built  in  1715  by  the  government  of  England.  'It  is  of 
rough  boulder  stone,  hooped  with  iron  bands,  and  its 
clean  whitewashed  form  is  a  landmark  and  a  seamark 

far  and  wide. 

■■» 

Remembering  the  story  of  the  founding  and  the  early 
history  of  the  two  cities,  Boston  and  Baltimore,  one 
thinks  of  Boston  as  the  Puritan  town  and  of  Baltimore 
as  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  Roman  Catholic  city 
in  the  United  States  (says  the  Youth's  Companion). 
Yet  the  religious  statistics  of  the  Census  Office  show 
that  in  Boston  the  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  is 
more  than  twice  that  in  Baltimore ;  that  with  the  single 
exception  of  Cleveland,  Baltimore  is  the  most  Protes- 
tant of  all  the  great  cities  of  the  country ;  and  that  only 
New  Orleans  is  more  Catholic  than  Boston. 


Although  Flodden  was  fought  close  upon  400  years 
ago  it  is  only  during  the  past  month  that  there  has 
been  unveiled  a  monument  erected  upon  the  site  approx- 
imately of  the  centre  of  the  battlefield,  "To  the  Brave 
of  Both  Nations" — Olim  Hostes,  Nunc  Fratres. 


Dr.  Gilbert  Reid,  who  has  organized  the  internationa 
institute  of  China  to  promote  friendly  relations  wit 
the  people  of  other  countries,  is  an  American  who  ha 
lived  in  China  many  years,  and  who  has  won  th 
friendship  of  many  of  the  prominent  men  there. 

Queen  Maud  of  Norway  is  visiting  her  native  Eng 
land  and  staying  at  her  own  country  home,  Appleton 
House,  presented  to  her  by  King  Edward  on  her  mar- 
riage. The  place  has  many  historical  associations,  as 
it  was  built  on  the  site  of  an  older  structure  by  Edward 
VII. 

Mme.  Lallie  Charles  is  a  woman  photographer  oi 
women  who  has  won  eminent  success  by  what  art  critics 
are  pleased  to  call  artistic  merit.  She  has  made  por- 
traits of  most  of  the  women  prominent  in  aristocratic 
British  society.  Mme.  Charles  is  still  a  young  woman 
and  said  to  be  as  attractive  as  most  of  her  subjects. 

Mrs.  Williamina  Fleming,  of  the  Harvard  Observa- 
tory, recently  discovered  an  uncatalogued  star.  Pro- 
fessor Edward  C.  Pickering  of  the  same  observatory 
says  that  only  sixteen  stars  have  been  discovered  in 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  of  these  thirteen  have 
been  discovered  by  women  assistants  of  that  observa- 
tory. 

Judge  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  governor  of  Connecticut,  who  has  achieved  a  wide 
notoriety  by  sustaining  an  attack  by  Colonel  Roosevelt 
has  been  a  professor  of  law  in  Yale  University  since 
1872,  is  an  author  of  authoritative  legal  books,  anc 
chief  justice  of  the  Connecticut  Supreme  Court  oi 
Errors. 

A.  N.  Pierson,  of  Cromwell,  Connecticut,  began  as  i\ 
horticulturist  with  a  shovel  and  one  small  cold  framej 
Now  he  has  the  largest  greenhouse  in  the  world,  thej 
glass-roofed  building  covering  twenty  acres.  He  grows! 
flowers  for  the  dealers  in  the  big  Atlantic  coast  cities! 
and  plants  which  are  shipped  to  wholesale  agents.  Mrl 
Pierson  made  his  business  profitable  from  the  start. 

It  is  explained  that  the  interest  of  the  deposed  youmjl 
King  of  Portugal  in  the  Parisian  actress  and  singerl 
Mile.  Gaby  Deslys,  was  simply  an  artistic  one.  King] 
Manuel  invited  the  actress  to  take  part  in  a  charitjl 
concert  at  Lisbon,  and  while  she  was  in  that  city  the! 
young  monarch  introduced  her  to  his  mother,  Queetl 
Amelie.     Mile.  Deslys  is  at  present  playing  in  Vienna! 

Mayor  Schoeneck,  nominated  by  the  Republicans  o:l 
New  York  for  lieutenant-governor,  was  employed  foil 
ten  years  in  a  blacksmith  shop  in  Syracuse,  working  a] 
the  anvil  by  day  and  poring  at  night  over  law  books! 
Schoeneck's  parents  were  born  in  Germany.    His  fathetl 
was  a  blacksmith  and  young  Schoeneck  as  a  boy  sold 
newspapers  on  the  streets  of  Syracuse.    At  fourteen  he 
put  on  the  leather  apron  of  the  blacksmith  craft  ant 
learned   his   blacksmithing.      At   twenty-seven   he   was 
graduated  from  the  College  of  Law  of  Syracuse  Uni 
versity. 

Rudolph  Heig,  superintendent  of  the  New  Yorl 
Newsboys'  Home  for  thirty-five  years,  has  just  retired 
In  looking  back  over  his  work  he  says :  "We  have  hae 
governors,  mayors,  and  statesmen  who  have  graduatee 
from  the  home.  I  don't  know  whether  there  is  an; 
college  that  turned  out  the  same  average  of  brillian 
business  men,  professors,  school  teachers,  bankers,  law 
vers,  artists,  men  of  letters,  and  others  who  have  fillet 
responsible  government  positions,  to  say  nothing  of  tin 
newsboys  who  have  become  political  leaders  and  count 
less  successful  tradesmen." 

Viscount  John  Morley,  British  Secretary  of  Stati 
for  India,  is  about  to  retire  from  his  post  because  o 
ill-health  and  advancing  age.  The  viscount  is  in  hi; 
seventy-third  year.  John  Morley  has  long  occupied  ; 
place  of  prominence  in  the  affairs  of  the  British  empin 
as  a  statesman  of  the  liberal  school  and  a  follower  o 
the  ideas  of  Gladstone.  Born  in  Lancashire  in  1838 
he  completed  his  education  at  Oxford  in  1862,  and  fo 
twenty  years  was  one  of  the  foremost  of  Englisl 
essayists.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1883  am 
has  been  a  member  continuously  since  that  time.  H 
has  been  a  member  of  two  other  cabinets  besides  th 
present  one,  having  held  the  office  of  Chief  Secretar 
for  Ireland  on  both  occasions.  In  addition  to  his  fam 
as  a  statesman  he  has  gathered  many  laurels  as 
writer.  His  short  essays,  especially  on  English  au 
thors,  rank  high  in  that  division  of  English  literature 
His  best-known  longer  work  is  his  "Life  of  Glad 
stone,"  an  appreciation  of  the  leader  whom  he  followei 
for  many  years. 

Cocoanuts  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  sometimes  pro 
duce  pearls  that  are  highly  prized  by  the  natives.  Th 
stones  are  not  unlike  the  pearls  of  the  mollusks  am 
are  similar  in  composition  to  the  oyster  pearls,  havin; 
calcium  carbonate  and  a  little  organic  matter.  Thes 
concretions  form  just  beneath  the  stem,  and  a  put 
hite  pearl  brings  a  high  price,  as  it  is  supposed  by  th 
natives  to  possess  some  kind  of  charm. 

An  archaeologist  in  the  Middle  West  thinks  that  th 
Mayas,  who  once  inhabited  America,  had  a  civilizatio  I 
as  far  advanced  as  that  of  any  early  people  except  th 
Greeks.  The  dwellers  in  the  jungles  of  Yucatan,  Guate 
mala,  and  Honduras  are  believed  to  be  their  de 
scendants. 
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SKETCHES  OF  OLD  VIRGINIA. 


Typical  Examples  of  George  W.  Bagby's  Writings. 

♦ 

Literary  resurrections  are  too  apt  to  degenerate  into 

body-snatching  episodes.     Generally  there  are  but  one 

or  two  interested  witnesses,  and  the  corpse  is  no  sooner 

disinterred  than  it  disappears   once  more.     Somehow, 

when   an   author   is   once   buried,   readers   are   shy   of 

accepting  his  return   to  life.     It  would  be   a   genuine 

I  loss  to  American  letters  were  such  a  fate  to  overtake 

Thomas  Nelson's  Page's  effort  to  secure  for  George  W. 

Bagby  the  audience  he  deserves.     Born  in  1828,  in  the 

.  heart  of  Virginia,  he  studied  medicine,  and  then  drifted 

linto   journalism.     His   essays   and   studies   of   Virginia 

■  life  were  consequently  thrown  into  "the  devouring  maw 
tlof  the  daily  press,"  but  Mr.  Page  is  of  the  opinion  that 
i  those  efforts  should  win  for  their  author  more  than  the 
Jlocal  celebrity  which  was  all  he  enjoyed  in  his  lifetime. 
iThis  is  a  view  which  will  be  shared  by  all  who  have 
.  delighted    in    that    unique    sketch,    "How    Rubinstein 

Played,"  which  was  written  by  Bagby,  but  is  rarely 
.  attributed  to  its  author.  Mr.  Page  bases  his  appeal  for 
.  Bagby  on  the  ground  that  next  to  Poe  he  was  the  most 
.'.  original  of  all  Virginia  authors,  and  the  first  to  picture 
.(■Virginia  as  she  was. 

I     Hence  in  this  volume  of  wisely  made  selections  pride 
of  place  is  rightly  given  to  the  essay  entitled  "The  Old 
iVirginia   Gentleman,"   in  which  the  stage  is   properly 
'■vet  by  a  sympathetic  description  of  the  old-time  Vir- 
ginia home.     It  was  a  fine  old  house  in  which  to  play 
hide-and-seek,  with  dark  passages,  and  the  big  garret 
*which  harbored  the  family  ghost.     Eminently  fit,  then, 
His  an  arena  for  romps  with  the  girls: 

I  And  such  girls !  They  were  of  a  piece  with  the  dear 
fcld  house;  they  belonged  to  it  of  right,  and  it  would  not.  and 
Tit  could  not,  have  been  what  it  was  without  them.  Finer 
;  ivoraen,  physically,  I  may  have  seen,  with  much  more  bone, 
Wi  deal  more  of  muscle,  and  redder  cheeks ;  but  more  grace, 
snore   elegance,   more   refinement,   more   guileless   purity,    were 

■  Jiever  found  the  whole  world  over,  in  any  age,  not  even  that 
rf)f  the  halcyon.  There  was  about  these  country  girls — I  mean 
tio  disparagement  of  their  city  sisters,    for  all   Virginia   girls 

-  Ivere  city  girls  in  winter  and  country  girls  in  summer,  so 
Iiappy  was  our  peculiar  social  system — there  was  about  these 
-country  girls  I  know  not  what  of  sauce — the  word  is  a  little 
.3i  oo  strong — of  mischief,  of  spirit,  of  fire,  of  archness,  coquetry, 
£*nd  bright  winesomeness — tendrils  these  of  a  stock  that  was 
.JXtrong  and  true  as  heart  could  wish  or  nature  frame;  for  in 
"essentials  their  character  was  based  upon  a  confiding,  trusting, 
'  'Voving,  unselfish  devotion — a  complete,  immaculate  world  of 
'irwvomanly  virtue  and  home  piety  was  theirs,  the  like  of  which, 
rJ    boldly   claim,    was   seldom    approached,    and   never   excelled, 

■ince  the  Almighty  made  man  in  His  own  image. 
■;  Jj   What  matter  if  it  rained  or  shone,  so  you  spent  your  time 
Ivith  girls  like  these?     And  if   one  of  them  chanced   to  be  a 
'  '  jousin — everybody   has    cousins — then   there   was   no    help    for 
r,£  you  ;  literally  none — 

Did    you    ever    have    a    cousin,    Tom  ? 

And  did  that  cousin  sing? 
Sisters  we've  had  by  the  dozen,  Tom — 
But  a  cousin's  a  different  thing! 

I  believe  you.     A  cousin,  a  real  female  cousin,   I  take  to 

aD  e  the  invention  of  the  de'il  himself — his  pet  bit  of  ingenuity. 

:  V\  ihe  makes   you   all   but   crazy   to   marry  her,   then   she   won't 

>{j  aarry   you,    never    had    the    remotest    idea    of    marrying    you 

says  so  anyhow),   and  you  know  you  oughtn't  to   marry  her 

ven  if  she  were  willing;   and — where  are  you?     There's  not 

Ydj     man  of  us  who  has  not  been  robbed  of  his  senses  by  one 

-     r  more  of  these  beautiful  witches,  not  one  of  us  who  does 

■"'   ot   recall  the  time  when 

i'thl 

Half    dying    with    love, 
iwtl      ■  We  ate  up  her  glove, 

;.  -,  ki»S-  And  drank  our  champagne  from  her  shoe! 

rijlii    -And  a  little  "teenchy"  bit  of  a  shoe  it  was,  too — white  kid. 

.  ;,|  he  never  knew  who  stole  it,  and  yon  have  had  it  hid  away 

jese  twenty  years,   although   you  are   married.     I   know  you, 

i  From  the  girls  to  the  mothers  of  Virginia  is  a  natural 
"ansition,  and  they  give  place  finally  to  the  Virginia 
entleman  himself.  Bagby  cited  five  types  common  to 
ie  fiction  of  his  time,  protesting,  however,  that  truth 
as  only  to  be  reached  by  combining  them  all: 

No ;  to  me  the  strangest  possible  of  mistakes  is  to  reckon 
.  ie  broad -waisted,  jovial,  rollicking  English  squire  as  the  true 
ernpil  irginia  type.  The  richest  and  most  varied  growths  do  not 
,vcrl  >me  out  of  cold  white  clay;  but  out  of  dark  warm  mould; 
;]  id  in  the  depths  of  the  Virginia  character  there  was  ever 
''  ught  and  feeling  that  not  seldom  sank 
"oom. 

erwise  ?     Whether    he    lived    on    the 

,!J  a  »uks    of   the   great   tidal    rivers,    and    from    his    porches    and 

J  indows    was    wont    to    watch    the    trees,    faint    and    spectral, 

7;    .  anding  on  the  distant  points  far  across  the  waves,  with  here 

'•'&  "  id  there  a  tired  sail  wandering  away  into  the  underworld,  as 

^■reli!    nevermore  to  return  ;  or  from  his  quiet  home  upon  the  hills 

ujill      Piedmont  saw,   day  after  day   from   childhood,  the   mighty 

,.    dge,   a   rampart   of   Cyclopean   steel,  thrown   all    athwart   the 

y  and  fading  in  misty  fire  at  the  portals  of  the  setting  sun ; 

jii:ti  1      in  the  great  valley  beheld  himself  in  an   earthly  paradise, 

;Hrjii]f   ut  in  between  battlements  built  by  the  gods  ;  or  in  the  heart 

■  j-jjj     the   Alleghanies    felt   his   young   soul    awed   by    the    huge 

"/        nmtain  forms,  sphinxes  as  silent  and  much  more  vast  than 

i\A0  at  of  Egypt ;  live  wherever  he  might  in  Virginia,  the  breadth 

d  grandeur  of  these  aspects  of  nature  imparted  their  solem- 

ty    to    him.     His    spirit    was    attuned    from    infancy    to    the 

-  waning  of  the   pines   and  the   sea-like   murmur   of   the   wind 

iff"  L     the  forests  around  him;   the  desolation  and  barrenness  of 

rti.  "    me  of  his  neighbors'  fields,  wasted  by  bad  tillage,  left  their 

',.;!;;  i    press  upon  him;  insensibly  his  mind  took  the  sombre  color- 

,  "wjl    %  of  these  surroundings,  and,  however  gay  he   might  be   at 

l; ■"!',     aes,  the  warp  of  his  life  was  always  grave. 

■■:.   '!!    The  profound    sense   of   responsibility  to   his    Maker   added 

j  I  pm    this  gravity.     As   husband,    father,    master,    he   felt    to   the 

j  Kv  til  1    the    weight    of    human    duty.     But    high    above    them    all 

>e  his  Roman   sense  of  civic  obligation.     Civis  Americanus 

lw  had  in  his  day  a  meaning  which  seems  lost  in  these  later 

les.     That   meaning   never   left   him.     He   could   not   forget 

inrf  what  is  more,  he  did  not  want  to.     Often  the  presiding 

strate  of  his  county  ;  often,  too,  its  representative   in  the 

iature  or  in   Congress,  he  continued  to  direct   its  politics 

after  he  ceased  to  take  active  part  in  them.     His  interest 

In  addition  to 


counsellor,  the  fiduciary,  the  referee,  and  the  arbitrator  in 
the  troubles  and  differences  of  opinion  among  his  neighbors. 
His  old  escritoire  or  secretary  was  full  of  wills,  deeds,  notes 
of  hand,  and  settlements  of  every  kind.  The  widow  and  the 
orphan  turned  at  once  to  him  in  all  their  trials.  He  never 
failed  them — never. 

In  an  essay  entitled  "Bacon  and  Greens,"  Bagby  car- 
ried still  further  his  interpretation  of  the  Virginia  char- 
acter. His  plea  is  that  "the  only  perfect  bacon  and  the 
only  perfect  greens  are  found  in  Virginia" : 

In  point  of  fact,  the  native  Virginian  is  different  from  all 
other  folks  whatsoever,  and  the  difference  between  him  and 
other  folks  is  precisely  the  difference  between  his  bacon  and 
greens  and  other  folks'  bacon  and  greens.  How  great  this 
difference  is,  you  are  by  no  means  aware.  There  is  a  theory 
in  the  books  that  the  superiority  of  the  Westphalia  and  Vir- 
ginia bacon  over  all  other  bacon  is  due  to  the  fact  that  our 
hogs  are  not  penned  up,  but  are  allowed  the  free  range  of 
the  fields  and   forests. 

Nevertheless,  you  are  not  to  infer  that  the  Virginian  is 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  bacon  and  greens,  and  that  he  is, 
in  point  of  fact,  a  saphead  and  a  glutton.  Such  a  conclusion 
would  not  only  be  unkind,  but  illogical.  Drinking  train-oil 
does  not  necessarily  turn  a  man  into  an  Eskimo,  nor  does  the 
eating  of  curry  compel  one  to  become  a  coolie  and  worship 
Vishnu  or  Confucius.  Still,  there  is  a  connection  between 
diet  and  the  ethnological  characteristics  of  the  human  races  . 
and  I  take  it  for  granted,  first,  that  a  Virginian  could  not  be 
a  Virginian  without  bacon  and  greens ;  and,  second,  that  in 
every  Virginian  traces  of  bacon  and  traces  of  greens  are  d 
tinctly  perceptible.  How  else  are  you  to  account  for  the 
Virginia  love  of  good  eating,  the  Virginia  indifference 
dress  and  household  economy,  and  the  incurable  simplicity  of 
the  Virginia  head?  It  has  been  affirmed  by  certain  specula- 
tive philosophers  that  the  Virginian  persists  in  exhausting  his 
soil  with  tobacco,  because  the  cabbage  he  eats  is  itself  an 
exhauster  of  the  soil,  and  that,  because  the  hog  is  fond  of 
wallowing  in  mud-puddles,  therefore  the  Virginian  takes 
naturally  to  politics. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  dispute  these  points,  but  I  am  toler- 
ably certain  that  a  few  other  things  besides  bacon  and  greens 
are  required  to  make  a  true  Virginian.  He  must,  of  course, 
begin  on  pot-liquor,  and  keep  it  up  until  he  sheds  his  milk- 
teeth.  He  must  have  fried  chicken,  stewed  chicken,  broiled 
chicken,  and  chicken  pie ;  old  hare,  butter-beans,  new  potatoes, 
squirrel,  cymlings,  snaps,  barbecued  shoat,  roas'n  ears,  butter- 
milk, hoecake,  ashcake,  pancake,  fritters,  potpie,  tomatoes, 
sweet  potatoes,  June  apples,  waffles,  sweet  milk,  parsnips,  arti- 
chokes, carrots,  cracklin  bread,  hominy,  bonny-clabber, 
scrambled  eggs,  gooba  peas,  fried  apples,  popcorn,  persimmon 
beer,  apple  bread,  milk  and  peaches,  mutton  stew,  dewberries, 
batter-cakes,  mushmelons,  hickory  nuts,  partridges,  honey  in 
the  honey-comb,  snappin'-turtle  eggs,  damson  tarts,  catfish, 
cider,  hot  light-bread,  and  cornfield  peas  all  the  time;  but 
he  must  not  intermit  his  bacon  and  greens. 

In  his  good-humored  satire  Bagby  did  not  overlook 
his  own  profession,  as  his  essay  on  "The  Virginia 
Editor"  testifies.  Most  of  his  journalistic  friends  had 
grace  given  them  to  see  the  fun  of  the  thing,  but  one 
newspaper  man  regarded  it  as  an  assault  upon  himself 
and  promptly  challenged  the  author.  But  although  the 
challenge  was  readily  accepted  by  Bagby,  the  duel 
was  prevented.  No  doubt  some  of  the  author's  ovvn 
weaknesses  are  portrayed  in  his  picture  of  the  Virginia 
editor: 

His  first  waking  moments  in  the  morning  are  saturated 
with  a  number  of  powerful  cocktails,  to  cure  a  headache, 
"brought  over,"  as  an  accountant  would  say,  from  the  pre- 
vious midnight.  Cocktailed  past  the  point  of  nervousness 
and  remorse,  he  dresses  himself  and  wends  his  way  to  a 
barber  shop  to  get  shaved,  if  he  shaves  at  all.  Not  unfre- 
quently  he  has  himself  shaved  in  bed.  Breakfast  succeeds, 
and   then,   with  a   cigar  in   his   mouth,   he  enters   his  sanctum 


those  of  somebody  else,  and  anybody  or  somebody  else 
marries  our  wives: 

Not  only  do  we  not  marry  oyr  own  wives,  but  frequently  we 
never  so  much  as  see  them,  or,  if  we  do  see  them,  don't 
know  them.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  may  see  his  wife 
and  know  her  to  be  his  wife,  but  his  wife  may  not  know 
him,  may  never  know  him  in  this  life;  vice  versa,  the  wife 
may  know  her  husband  and  never  be  known  by  the  husband, 
and  so  on.  I  wish  to  record  my  experience  on  this  subject; 
and  if  I  do  so  in  a  somewhat  frivolous  style,  it  must  not  be 
inferred  that  I  am  not  in  earnest;  the  inference  might  be 
false — "many  a  true  word  is  spoken  in  jest." 

It  follows,  or  may  follow,  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
we  are  all  married.  Yes,  that  is  my  opinion.  Now,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  and  of  society,  I  am  a  bachelor,  with  every 
prospect  of  remaining  a  bachelor;  but  in  point  of  fact,  and 
in  the  eye  of  reason,  *I  am  a  married  man — just  as  much 
of  a  married  man  as  Brigham  Young  is  ;  the  only  difference 
between  us  being  that  his  wives  are  visible,  or  to  speak  philo- 
sophically, phenomenal,  while  my  wife  is  not,  except,  as  be- 
fore said,  in  the  eye  of  reason — particularly  my  reason.  I 
say  again,  and  most  emphatically,  I  am  a  married  man ;  I 
say  so  because  I  know  my  wife,  that  is,  I  know  her  name 
and  have  seen  her  twice.  I  have  never  been  introduced  to 
her,  never  spoke  a  word  to  her  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
life,  and  never  expect  to.  She  doesn't  know  me  from  a 
side  of  sole-leather,  probably  never  heard  of  me ;  and  if  I 
were  to  go  to  her  and  tell  her  she  was  my  wife  (which  is  the 
fact)  would  have  me  put  in  jail  or  a  mad-house.  But,  poor 
thing!  that's  no  fault  of  hers  (she  being  entirely  ignorant  of 
my  theory,  and  of  the  eye  of  reason  also),  and  she  is  my 
wife,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Perhaps  the  most  sustained  and  extravagant  sketch  in 
the  volume  is  that  entitled  "My  Vile  Beard,"  the  first 
section  of  which  tells  how  the  writer  was  shaved  at 
Charlotte  by  the  confident  Benjamin.  The  victim  had 
to  wait  for  an  hour  while  Benjamin  was  preparing  for 
the  operation: 

In  one  hand  he  held  a  tin  bucket,  such  as  negroes  use  to 
carry  their  dinner  to  the  field,  full  of  hot  water;  in  the  other 
was  a  large,  round,  dark-bay,  ugly  looking  gourd ;  and  under 
his  arm  was  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  leather  surcingle, 
a  mop,  and  a  bowie-knife ;  but  I  was  so  mad  with  him  on 
account  of  his  delay  that  I  could  not  see  very  well.  He  came 
into  the  porch,  where  I  sat,  with  a  smile  of  intense  self- 
esteem  on  his  face,  and  said  he  had  been  detained  all  this 
time  by  honing  the  razor.  I  answered  not  a  word.  Setting 
down  his  implements  on  the  bench  behind  me,  he  stood 
irresolute  for  a  moment,  and  finally  went  off.  I  sat  still  as  a 
stone.  He  soon  returned  with  an  axe  and  a  nail.  Driving 
the  nail  part  way  into  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  porch,  he 
bent  the  head  upward  so  far  as  to  form  a  hook,  and  to  this 
hook  he  attached  the  leather  surcingle  (it  was  over  a  yard 
long),  and  began  to  "strop"  the  bowie-knife,  which  proved, 
however,  to  be  a  razor,  or  rather  a  cross  between  a  razor  and 
a  broad-axe.  Never  before  or  since  have  I  seen  such  an 
implement. 

I  looked  on,  without  saying  a  word.  He  talked  and  strapped, 
and  strapped  and  talked.  When  he  had  finished  strapping  his 
broad-axe  (it  took  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  do  so),  he 
tested  its  sharpness  by  nicking  his  thumb-nail  and  by  splitting  a 
thread  of  his  wool.  I  kept  perfectly  quiet.  Regarding  myself 
as  a  doomed  man,  I  sat  quite  passive  and  ready  to  meet  my  fate. 
He  laid  down  his  razor  and  went  behind  me  to  get  the  tin- 
bucket  and  other  things.  I  have  had  many  sensations  in  my 
time,  but  I  doubt  if  all  of  them  put  together  could  produce 
quite  so  harrowing  a  state  of  mind  and  body  as  I  experienced 
when  that  negro  came  forward  with  a  large  painter's  brush 
(it  was  not  a  mop),  and  a  gourd  full  of  soft  soap — this  home- 
made, greasy,  villainous  stuff.  But  I  held  my  peace.  He 
lathered  me.  Ugh  !  I  shudder  when  I  think  of  it.  But  he 
did  lather  me  up  to  my  very  temples  and  down  to  my  breast- 
bone. And  such  lather!  Whew!  I  opened  not  my  mouth. 
Nay,  verily — not  in  the  presence  of  that  lather.  After  he 
had   invested   my  countenance   with   the   nauseous   froth,   Ben- 


and  goes  to  work;  which  work  consists  in  hunting  for  insults    jamin  gave  his  baby  broad-axe  a  few  more  whets  on  the  sur- 
in  his  exchanges,   and  in  laying  the  foundation,  by  means  of    cingle,  and  the  amputation  of  my  beard  commenced.     During 


r  Kj  ia  in    tne   aepms    01    tne 

I  [.    stratum  of  grave  though 

S'L     to  sadness  and  even  glo 

frp    How    could   it    be    othei 


a  scathing  article,  of  a  future  duel.  While  employed  upon 
his  leading  article  he  suffers  no  interruption,  except  from  the 
gentleman  who  brings  a  note  from  another  gentleman,  whom 
he  (the  editor)  grossly  insulted  at  an  oyster  supper  the  night 
before.  Having  no  earthly  recollection  of  any  such  occur- 
rence, the  editor  feels  no  hesitation  (unless  he  happens  to  be 
unusually  bilious,  or  has  no  "affair"  upon  his  hands),  in 
saying  that  he  "fully  and  frankly  withdraws  any  and  every 
expression  reflecting  upon  the  character  of  the  gentleman,  as 
a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honor." 

The  Virginia  editor  is  not  a  profoundly  learned  man;  he 
is  not  even  a  smatterer,  in  the  sense,  at  least,  in  which  that 
equivocal  compliment  was  paid  to  Milton.  His  specialty  is 
politics  ;  and  his  tastes  not  less  than  his  occupation  conspire 
to  prevent  his  acquiring  any  other  knowledge.  Of  Latin  he 
remembers  a  few  terms,  such  as  ex  post  facto  and  ex  parte, 
which  he  picked  up  while  drifting,  for  a  few  weeks,  through 
a  law  office.  Of  Greek  he  retains  nearly  the  whole  alphabet, 
being  only  a  little  uncertain  as  to  the  relative  shapes  of  Zeta 
and  Xi,  and  confusing  Phi  with  Psi.  His  stock  of  poetry  con- 
sists of  a  few  scraps  of  Hudibras,  Byron,  and  Peter  Pindar  ; 
he  has,  besides,  a  professional  pride  and  tenderness  for  the 
quatrain  commencing: 

Truth,    crushed    to    earth,    wiU    rise    again! 

It  would  be  impossible  to  restrain  him  from  quoting  this 
occasionally,   and,  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  be  cruel. 

His  historical  information  does  not  extend  quite  to  the 
times  of  the  Achaean  League  and  the  Amphictyonic  Council, 
but  dates  rather  from  the  Resolutions  of  '98.  With  the 
workings  of  the  American  government,  from  its  inception 
down  to  the  present  time ;  with  the  character,  and  to  an  ex- 
tent with  the  writings  of  the  great  men  who  took  prominent 
part  in  its  formation;  with  the  policy  of  the  party  leaders; 
with  the  politicians,  great  and  small,  of  his  own  times,  and 
with  their  tactics,  he  is  intimately  familiar.  In  fact,  his 
attainments  may  be  summed  up  in  the  word  "politics" ;  for 
while  he  does  not  underrate  those  who  understand  and  take 
an  interest  in  belles  lettres  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  he 
frankly  confesses  that  he  knows  and  cares  nothing  about  them 
himself.  So  fitted  is  he  for  partisan  journalism,  and  so 
wedded  to  it,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  divine  economy  has 
set  apart  some  waste  democratic  star,  some  uncleared  por- 
tion of  the  celestial  public  domain,  some  half-settled  nebu- 
lous Kansas  as  a  newspaper  heaven  for  him  and  his  fellows. 
Elsewhere   no   conceivable  use   could   be   found   for  them. 

His  style  in  writing  varies  from  the  plainest  Anglo-Saxon 
to  the  most  gorgeous  highfalutin.  In  general,  however,  he 
makes  use  of  ordinary  English,  and  cares  little  or  nothing 
about  nicety  and  finish.  He  is  better  at  repartee  than  at 
argument,  but  prefers  hard  talk  to  the  most  polished  wit. 
His  humor  is  peculiar,  and  considerably  wider  than  it  is  subtle. 

In  a  still  lighter  vein  is  the  whimsical  essay  on  "My 
.  nlany  S^ew  o£  ^"L&ere  t^ely  Wife,  and  My  Theory  about  Wives."  which  starts  with 
s  heavy  anxieties  that  pressed  upon  him  as  the  friend,  the  I  the  assertion  that  we  do  not  marry  our  own  wives,  but 


the  first  few  strokes  I  was  agreeably  surprised,  the  broad-axe 
seemed  to  cut  so  smoothly.  But  when  he  had  scraped  my 
jaws  pretty  thoroughly  and  got  over  to  the  fluted  part. of  my 
neck,  where  the  beard  grew  like  the  vortex  of  a  whirlpool,  I 
became  conscious  of  a  pain  that  no  man — certainly  no  woman 
— ever  realized.  I  can  not  describe  it.  It  was  like  tearing 
the  skin  off  and  sticking  of  red-hot  needles  into  the  raw 
meat,  as  fast  as  it  appeared  under  the  razor.  But  it  was 
something  more  than  this — something  more  than  the  dumb 
rage  I  felt,  added  to  this,  and  something  more  than  the 
awful  odor  of  the  soft-soap  lather,  added  to  that.  Imagine 
it !  But,  like  a  stoic,  I  bore  it  without  a  murmur.  Nay,  I 
kept  my  fury  so  quiet  that  I  did  not  even  make  a  comment 
when  Benjamin  made  the  remark,  for  which  I  had  been 
looking:  "Dear  now!"  said  he,  "de  blood  ar  done  come, 
spite  o'  all  I  could  do.  Dis  razor  shave  mighty  easy,  I  boun  ; 
but  den  de  skin  on  yo'  nake  'pear  to  be  monsus  weak,  monsus." 

"I  done  shave  you  down,"  said  he,  after  a  while,  "right 
clean  and  good.  Now  I  gwine  ter  shave  you  up.  I  'spec 
when  it  go  again  de  grain,  it  ar  mos'  likely  to  giv  some 
trouble,  but  tain'  no  use  o'  shavin'  unless  you  gwine  ter  do 
de  thing  as  it  ought  to  be  done." 

So  he  shaved  me  against  the  grain,  and  I  gritted  my  teeth, 
determined  to  bear  the  torture  without  a  groan,  if  I  died 
under  his  hand.  At  last  he  got  through  "shaving  me  up" 
and  began  running  his  finger  about  in  the  greasy  soap-suds 
on  my  throat  to  feel  which  way  the  beard  grew,  stopping  now 
and  then  to  staunch  the  flowing  blood  with  a  towel,  and 
promising  me  that  as  soon  as  he  got  through  he  would  make 
it  all  right  "by  plarsterin'  de  beard-holes  with  a  little  sut." 
In  getting  at  the  before-mentioned  vortex  of  beard,  he 
assumed  all  sorts  of  attitudes  and  bent  my  head  and  neck  in 
all  manner  of  directions,  until  I  thought  he  would  end  by 
twisting  my  head  entirely  off.  He  got  in  front  of  me,  behind 
me,  on  my  right  side,  on  my  left  side,  and  in  between  my 
legs.  He  was  very  rough  and  very  determined  to  fulfill  his 
promise  to  shave  me  two  days  under  the  skin.  Still  I  gritted 
my  teeth  and  let  him  keep  on  his  murderous  operation.  The 
job  was  not  an  easy  one.  I  felt  something  almost  like  pleas- 
ure when  he  began  to  perspire  and  to  show  anger,  as  if  the 
beard  were  a  personal  enemy  whom  he  could  not  conquer. 

"Good  G— d  A'mighty !  what  a  beard!"  he  at  length  ex- 
claimed.    "It  'pear  to  grow  farst  as  you  shave  it." 

That  Bagby  was  skilled  in  pathos  as  well  as  humor 
is  well  illustrated  by  his  little  paper  on  doctors,  and 
also  by  the  unconventional  essay  on  a  church  which 
had  been  transformed  into  a  furniture  warehouse. 
Apart  from  their  intrinsic  merit,  these  chapters  de- 
served to  be  rescued  from  oblivion  for  the  faithful  and 
tender  pictures  they  give  of  old  Virginia  life. 

The  Old  Virginia  Gentleman  and  i 
Sketches.  By  George  W.  Bagby.  Edited  by  "I 
Nelson  Page.  New  York :  Charles  ScribnerV 
$1.50  net. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

"Just  Folks." 
As  a  keynote  to  this  singularly  sympathetic 
study  of  lowly  life  the  snatch  of  dialogue 
given  on  the  title-page  is  exceedingly  apt : 
"Problem?  Shucks!  Folks  aint  no  problem 
if  you  really  know  'em — thej-'re  fust  folks." 
The  speaker  was  Liza  Allen,  one  of  Miss 
Laughlin's  inimitably  drawn  characters,  a 
woman  of  a  spirit  too  indomitable  for  pov- 
erty to  defeat,  and  holding  ideals  that  would 
shame  many  a  human  more  highly  favored 
with  this  world's  possessions.  It  is  to  her 
humble  Chicago  tenement  that  Beth  Tully.  a 
young  woman  of  fresh  enthusiasms  as  a  pro- 
bation officer  of  the  juvenile  court,  comes  as 
a  lodger,  there  to  learn  by  actual  experience 
how  noble  are  the  passions,  how  genuine  the 
self-denials,  how  valiant  the  struggles  of  that 
inconsidered  class  which  has  to  fight  the 
battle  of  life  under  a  terrible  handicap.  Beth 
devotes  herself  to  the  bettering  of  the  life 
of  the  poor,  only  to  find  herself  an  immense 
gainer  by  the  labor.  The  people  of  her  little 
world — Liza,  and  the  Casey  family,  and  the 
Slinskys — are  vividly  depicted  by  Miss  Laugh- 
Hn,  and  always  with  a  living  and  gentle  sym- 
pathy. She  fully  sustains  her  thesis  that 
"the  real  things  worth  writing  about"  are  to 
be  found  in  a  stratum  of  society  too  often 
neglected  by  the  writer  of  fiction,  and  has 
produced  a  story  which  for  its  tenderness,  its 
humor,  its  human  interest,  and  its  successful 
portrayal  of  character  is  a  unique  achieve- 
ment. No  doubt  Miss  Laughlin  has  a  pur- 
pose in  view,  but  it  is  one  well  within  the 
domain  of  fiction,  and  is  never  allowed  to  put 
art  out  of  court. 

"Just    Folks."      By    Clara    E.    Laughlin.      New 
York:   The   Macmillan   Company;  $1.50. 


Clayhaneer. 
Lowell's  advice  to  a  fellow-laborer  in  the 
field  of  letters  who  was  engaged  in  recording 
the  life  and  times  of  Milton  in  a  formidable 
array  of  volumes,  to  the  effect  that  he  ought 
to  provide  his  readers  with  a  bottle  of  elixir 
vita:  to  insure  their  living  until  he  had  com- 
pleted his  toil,  may  be  commended  to  Mr. 
Bennett.  To  get  his  hero,  the  lad  Edwin 
Clayhanger,  home  from  school — not  a  great 
distance  apparently — occupies  him  for  the 
greater  part  of  three  chapters,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  book,  which  extends  to  two  short  of 
seven  hundred  pages,  that  same  Edwin  is  but 
on  the  eve  of  his  marriage.  Nor  is  that 
all ;  there  are  to  be  two  more  novels  in  the 
series  1  This  is  painting  on  a  huge  canvas 
with  a  will,  and  the  question  that  immediately 
presents  itself  is — Is  the  subject  worth  it? 
Unfortunately,  the  answer,  however,  qualified, 
must  be  in  the  negative.  The  qualification 
must  include  due  tribute  to  Mr.  Arnold's 
gifts  :  his  sympathy  with  lowly  life  which  is 
not  without  aspiration,  his  power  of  charac- 
ter drawing,  his  photographic  observation, 
and  the  elaborate  detail  with  which  he  paints 
his  backgrounds.  Vet,  when  all  that  is  will- 
ingly admitted,  the  conviction  persists  that 
Edwin  Clayhanger  does  not  provide  the  ma- 
terials for  an  epic.  Save  to  a  limited  extent, 
he  has  not  sufficient  vim  to  breast  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life,  a  conflict  which  would 
have  provided  good  excuse  for  such  large 
treatment  as  Mr.  Bennett's,  and  no  matter 
how  vivid  is  the  realism  which  sets  forth 
his  surroundings  the  reader  can  hardly  fail 
to  grow  weary  of  such  infinite  pains  in  con- 
nection with  such   a  subject. 

Clayhanger.      Bv  Arnold   Bennett.      New   York: 
E.    P.    Dutton   &    Co.;    $1.50   net. 


Memoirs  of  the  Duchess  De  Dine. 
As  was  the  case  with  the  second  install- 
ment of  these  fascinating  memoirs,  so  in  this 
third  volume  the  gifted  niece  of  Talleyrand 
is  shown  becoming  more  and  more  detached 
from  the  great  world  of  society  and  yearning 
for  mental  peace  and  balance.  The  period 
covered  is  from  1841  to  1850,  and  the  rec- 
ords follow  the  life  of  the  writer  in  Roche- 
cotte.  Xice.  Paris.  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Sagan. 
In  the  great  cities,  however,  although  news 
of  important  doings  leaks  in  upon  her,  she 
felt  increasingly  lonely.  She  was  in  the 
great  social  world  and  yet  not  of  it.  Its 
ways  irritated  and  displeased  her.  She 
could  no.  longer  endure  it  and  one  of  her 
reflections  throws  a  suggestive  light  on  the 
loss  which  poor  people  have  sustained  by 
those  political  movements  which  have 
alienated  the  aristocracy  from  their  lives. 
"My  priest,  my  White  Sisters,  my  garden, 
and  my  poor  people  and  my  workmen,  are 
enough  for  me.  What  one  knows  as  friends 
in  society  are  quite  uninteresting  compared 
with  them.  Mme.  de  Maintenon  said.  'My 
friends  interest  me,  but  my  poor  people 
touch  my  heart."  I  have  often  applied  this 
phrase  to  my  own  case  and  understand  it 
fully." 

Still,  as  has  been  said,  the  fashionable  life 
of  the  mid-nineteenth  century-  in  Europe  finds 
a  reflected  record  in  these  interesting  pages. 
A  sermon  preached  at  Notre  Dame  by  the 
Abbe   de    Ravignan    on    the    want    of    decency 

n  feminine  fashions,  in  which  the  preacher 
inveighed   against   low-cut  dresses   and  asked. 

Where  will  they  stop?"  prompted  the  com- 
i..ent:  "Women  are  far  too  extravagant: 
our  toilets  are  complicated  by  a  thousand  ac- 


cessories, which  double  the  expense  without 
producing  any  better  effect  and  young  women 
or  those  who  wish  to  be  fashionable  are 
hardly  dressed.  My  late  uncle,  M.  de  Talley- 
rand, when  I  began  to  take  Pauline  into  so- 
ciety, advised  me  most  seriously  to  respect 
the  decencies  of  dress  and  said  to  me  on  this 
subject,  expressing  almost  the  same  ideas  as 
those  of  M.  de  Ravignan,  'If  people  show 
what  is  pretty,  it  is  indecent,  and  if  they 
show  what  is  ugly,  it  is  very  ugly  indeed.' 
He  said  also  of  a  very  thin  woman  who  dis- 
dained to  wear  the  lightest  gauze,  'No  one 
could  disclose  more  and  show  less.' "  And 
so  the  record  continues  day  by  day,  with  its 
quiet  pictures  of  a  glittering  world  long  since 
vanished,  and  its  still  more  arresting  image 
of  a  mind  growing  in  sincerity  and  depth. 
As  with  previous  installments,  the  transla- 
tion is  exceedingly  facile  and  full  of  color, 
while  the  notes  and  biographical  index  are 
as   competent  and  useful   as  ever. 

Memoirs  of  the  Dcchess  de  Dino.  1841-1850. 
Edited  by  the  Princess  Radziwill.  Third  series. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $2.50  net. 


Rare  Days  in  Japan. 
Yielding  at  last  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
friends.  Professor  Ladd  has  written  his  book 
on  Japan,  which  is  a  sober  record  of  the 
impressions  derived  from  three  visits  to  the 
country'  in  the  capacity  of  lecturer.  The 
chapters  include  descriptions  of  a  visit  to  the 
Imperial  Diet,  a  journey  down  the  Katsura- 
gawa.  an  ascent  of  Asama-yama,  a  summer- 
school  at  Hakone,  performances  at  Japanese 
theatres,  and  several  receptions  at  the 
Mikado's  court.  As  Professor  Ladd's  visits 
were  before  and  after  the  great  war  with 
Russia,  he  naturally  makes  comparisons,  .and 
in  one  of  these  he  notes  that  in  the  year  after 
the  war  there  was  a  remarkable  eagerness  to 
listen  to  the  discussion  of  moral  problems, 
and  educational,  political,  and  economic 
questions  as  they  are  affected  by  moral  prin- 
ciples. When  he  asked  for  a  suggestion  as 
to  the  topic  on  which  he  should  address  an 
audience  of  boj'S,  he  received  the  reply:  "Tell 
them  that  they  must  be  'good  men,'  and  how 
they  may  serve  their  country  better  by  be- 
coming good  men."  And  in  another  place 
Professor  Ladd  writes :  "I  take  this  occa- 
sion to  say  that  of  the  greater  men  in  the 
army  and  navy  of  Japan,  I  have  never  seen 
one  who  gave  the  slightest  sign  of  a  pug- 
nacious temper  or  of  a  desire  for  war."  The 
volume,  which  is  pleasant  reading  through- 
out, has  numerous  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs. 

Rare    Days    in    Jkpan.       Bv    George    Trumbull 
Ladd.     New  York:   Dodd.    Mead  &  Co.;  $2.25  net. 


Imaginary  Interviews. 
Mr.  Howells  will  soon  need  a  reviewer 
all  to  himself  on  every  newspaper  and  period- 
ical, his  books  come  tumbling  so  fast  from 
the  press.  That  he  can  add  volume  to  volume 
with  such  brief  intervals  ought  to  be  a  perti- 
nent reminder  to  non-journalists  how  busy  a 
vocation  is  that  which  keeps  a  writer  in  con- 
tinual contribution  to  the  weekly  and  monthly 
publications  of  the  day.  Of  course  in  Mr. 
Howells's  case  the  reason  why  he  is  able 
to  publish  so  often  is  that  he  has  the  gift 
of  penning  reprintable  matter.  Thus  the 
present  volume  gathers  together  thirty-five  of 
his  Easy  Chair  essays,  with  the  result  that 
there  is  a  book  of  more  than  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pages.  That  the  essays  are  worthy 
of  a  separate  form — that  they  have  a  perma- 
nent form  already  is  known  to  all  who  rightly 
treasure  the  bound  volumes  of  Harper's 
Magazine — will  be  readily  granted  by  all  who 
read  them  in  their  original  place,  for  they 
reveal  their  author's  ripened  knowledge  and 
enviable  gifts  at  every  turn.  All  themes  come 
alike  to  him :  that  is,  he  has  something  of 
point  and  moment  to  say  on  diverse  topics. 
Now  it  is  vaudeville,  anon  Italian  opera,  and 
then  the  joys  of  the  American  on  arriving 
home,  or  the  merits  of  the  eggs  and  other 
foodstuffs  provided  at  Child's.  And  of  course 
Mr.  Howells  could  not  resist  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  his  occupancy  of  the  Easy  Chair 
to  have  a  little  good-natured  fun  with  his 
reviewers.  They  are  nearly  always  young 
persons,  he  thinks,  for  they  alone  "are  ca- 
pable of  the  enthusiasms  which  supply  pub- 
lishers with  quotable  passages  for  their  ad- 
vertisements." 

Imaginary      Interviews.       By      William      Dean 
Howells.     New  York:  Harper  &   Brothers;  $2  net. 


The  Battle  of  the  Wilderness. 
Copious  as  is  the  literature  of  the  Civil 
Y\  ar.  there  is  room  and  to  spare  for  this  inti- 
mate and  often  poetic  study  of  those  stoutly 
contested  engagements  known  as  the  Battle 
of  the  Wilderness.  General  Schaff  gives  the 
best  explanation  why  his  book  is  not  super- 
fluous: "I  am  free  to  confess  that  the 
strategy,  grand  tactics,  and  military  move- 
ments of  the  Civil  War,  stirring  as  they  were, 
are  not  the  features  which  engage  my  deepest 
interest,  but  rather  the  spirit  which  animated 
the  armies  of  North  and  South."  Hence  the 
attractiveness  of  this  volume,  which  is  a 
worthy  sequel  to  the  same  author's  admirable 
study  of  "The  Spirit  of  Old  West  Point." 
Once  more  the  reader  is  astonished  by  the 
photographic  detail  of  General  Schaff's  mem- 
ory,  which    has   retained   in   marvelous   fresh- 


ness innumerable  slight  circumstances  of  the 
soldiering  of  his  young  manhood,  and  once 
again  he  can  not  fail  to  be  charmed  by  that 
musing  spirit  in  which  he  looks  back  upon 
the  past.  Yet  there  is  enough  of  the  concrete 
in  this  volume  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting 
student  of  facts,  even  though  the  supply  of 
dates  is  not  so  full  as  might  be  wished.  Gen- 
eral Schaff  holds  the  balance  fairly  between 
the  two  great  commanders  of  the  war,  paying  a 
glowing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Lee  as  "the 
culmination  of  the  gentleman  and  soldier  of 
our  land,  and  of  all  lands,"  and  presenting 
Grant  in  a  favorable  light.  He  also  seeks  to 
rectify  that  less  than  justice  which  he  thinks 
has  been  the  portion  of  Meade.  One  of  the 
chief  merits  of  the  volume  is  that  it  stirs  no 
animosities  of  the  past  and  will  be  read  with 
equal  interest  by  the  North  and  South. 

The    Battle    of    the    Wilderness.      By    Morris 
Schaff.      Boston :    Houghton    Mifflin    Company ;    $2 
net- 
Briefer  Reviews. 

"Hygiene  for  Mother  and  Child"  (Harper  & 
Brothers:  $1.25  net),  by  Francis  H.  MacCar- 
thy,  is  a  storehouse  of  advice  on  the  care 
of  the  prospective  mother's  health  and  on  all 
matters  appertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the 
baby.  The  book  is  based  upon  wide  practical 
experience  and  is  written  in  a  lucid  and  at- 
tractive   style. 

Children  far  removed  from  Western  scenes 
but  lovers  of  the  outdoors,  as  most  children 
are,  will  delight  in  the  breezy  stories  included 
in  "King  of  the  Plains"  (Harper  &  Brothers: 
60  cents  net),  a  collection  contributed  to  by 
such  favorite  writers  as,  among  others, 
Charles  E.  Lummis.  M.  E.  M.  Davis,  and  Til. 
Tilford.  There  are  twelve  stories  in  all,  and 
there  are  several  spirited  illustrations. 

A  Southern  youth  and  a  midshipman  tells 
the  story  of  "The  Shogun's  Daughter"  ( A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co. ;  $1.50),  which  owns  Robert 
Ames  Bennet  as  author.  The  tale  has  for  its 
background  the  Japan  of  pre-Perry  days,  and 
full  advantage  is  taken  of  the  romance  of  that 
distant  period.  The  hero,  as  with  so  many 
seamen  and  others  since,  falls  in  love  with  a 
winning  daughter  of  the  country  and  pursues 
his  passion  to  a  successful  close  to  the  ac- 
companiment  of  much   adventure. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck's  new  play,  "Man- 
Magdalene"  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.20  net), 
is  a  study  of  a  soul  that  is  finding  itself  and 
depicts  the  ennoblement  which  a  great  passion 
may  create.  Although  cast  in  the  dramatic 
form,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  have 
stage  presentation,  for  there  is  no  actress 
who  could  enact  the  role  of  Man,-  and  retain 
the  exalted  pitch  of  the  dialogue  and  the  sug- 
gested environment.  Several  of  the  contribu- 
tory characters,  and  notably  Verus,  who  has 
been  enslaved  by  Mary's  beauty,  are  finely 
drawn. 

Preachers  who  attempt  to  compete  with 
journalists  and  politicians  in  guiding  projects 
for  social  reform  miss  their  vocation  in  the 
opinion  of  W.  Cunningham,  the  author  of 
"Christianity  and  Social  Questions"  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons  ;  75  cents  net).  Ministers,  he 
says,  have  committed  to  them  in  the  gospel 
"the  supreme  means  of  touching  men  per- 
sonally, and  inspiring  them  with  high  but 
practicable  ideals.  This  is  the  grandest  work 
to  which  any  man  can  give  himself  ;  and  it  is 
a  miserable  thing  if  he  fails  to  put  his  best 
energies  into   this  task." 
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Soap,  like  books, 
should  be  chosen 
with  discretion. 
Both  are  capable  of 
infinite  harm. 

The  selection  of 
Pears'  is  a  perfect 
choice  and  a  safe- 
guard against  soap 
evils. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 
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PLAYER  PIANOS 

fj  We  sel!  standard  makes  at  a  legitimate  profit. 
We  carry  all  grades,  bnt  only  the  best  in  each 
grade — Steinway,  Emerson,  Kurtzman,  Cecilian 
Player  Piano,  etc. 

•J  We  will  tell  you  any  of  our  less  expensive  piano*  and 
agree  to  take  the  same  in  exchange  for  a  STEINWAY 
any  time  within  three  yean,  allowing  the  full  purchase 
price  paid. 
*J  Easy  terms  on  any  piano,  even  on  the  Steinway. 
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What  a  troublesome  thing  to  be 
the  possessor  of  "complex  emo- 
tional machinery!" 

So    Cecelia    Came    thinks,  and   the 
realization  that   she   does  possess  it, 
has  driven  her.,  to  cut  herself  off  from 
all  contact  with  the  world,  and  to  bury  her- 
self in  the  heart  of  the  woods. 

There,  where  she  thinks  she  will  be  alone 
with  her  Art  and  the  myriad  wonders  of 
nature,  Love  and  Life  hunt  her  out,  breaking 
down  her  most  cherished  convictions,  and 
changing  the  mapped-out  course  of  her 
existence. 

You  will  find  this  a  most  fascinating  story,  with  its  thrilli,   its 
flashes  of  humor,  its  joys  and  its  heartaches. 

A.    C.    McCLURG   ft    CO.,   Publishers. 

NOW     ON     SALE     AT     YOUR     BOOKSTORE 
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THE  LATEST   BOOKS. 


How  to  Judge  a  Book. 
According  to  the  author,  this  book  aims  to 
present  the  reader  with  "a  simple,  home-made 
system  of  criticism,  yet  one  based  on  the 
highest  standards,"  by  means  of  which  he 
may  judge  for  himself  the  real  merits  of  any 
book.  Under  "general  principles"  it  is  stated 
that  interest  is  the  first  thing  to  demand  in  a 
book,  while  later,  and  with  regard  to  the 
novel,  the  chief  points  to  be  attended  to  are 
given  as  characters,  action,  plot,  setting, 
style,  and  spirit.  These  qualities  are  dealt 
with  at  greater  length  in  succeeding  chapters, 
and  the  other  topics  discussed  include 
morality  and  art,  realism  and  romanticism, 
prose  other  than  fiction,  and  poetry'  and  the 
drama.  In  the  main,  the  advice  given  is  of 
the  old-fashioned  order,  sane  and  impeccable, 
but  somewhat  lacking  in  that  vista-opening 
quality  without  which  a  book  about  books  is 
of  little   real   value.     And  now  and   then   Mr. 

,  Shuman    goes    astray    in    his    statements,    as 

|  when    he   affirms  that    George   Eliot    began   to 
"lose   some   of  her  power  as   an   artist"   after 

j  she  had  written  "Adam  Bede."     He  seems  to 
forget  that,  apart  from  the  "Scenes  of  Clerical 

'  Lite."  "Adam  Bede"  was  really  George 
Eliot's  first  effort,  and  that  neither  "The  Mill 
on  the  Floss"  nor  "Silas  Marner" — especially 
the  latter — manifested  any  falling  off  in 
artistic  power.  Mr.  Shuman  apparently  for- 
I  got  the  order  of  the  novels,  and  doubtless 
thought  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  bring 
in  somewhere  that  time-worn  complaint. 

How    to    Judge    a    Book.      By    Edwin    L.    Shu- 
man.     Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1.25 
I  net- 


Gossip  ot  Books  and  Authors. 
William    J.    Locke,    the    author    of    "Simon 

i  the  Jester"  and  other  novels  notable  for  their 

I  lovable  heroes,  who  will  shortly  arrive  in  San 
Francisco  on  a  visit,  has  declared  to  an  inter- 
viewer that  in  his  opinion  the  literary  output 
of   the   present   is   vastly    superior   to    that    of 

1  former  days,  always  excepting  such  masters 
as  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot.  He 
believes  that  our  fiction  is  superior  in  form 
and   more   workmanlike.     One  of   the   regrets 

J  of   the   English   novelist  is   that   he  has   come 

f  too    late    to    make    the    acquaintance    of    O. 

'  Henry,  of  whose  stories  he  has  been  a  great 
admirer    for    several    years.      "I    think,"    Mr. 

,  Locke  said,  "that  he  was  a  man  of  the  great- 
est promise  of  your  writers  in  this  country." 

Robert  F.  Hoffman,  who  was  mechanical 
engineer  for  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  from  1898  to  1900,  has  embodied  some  of 
his  experiences  in  a  novel,  "Mark  Enderby : 
Engineer,"  which  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  will 
publish   shortly. 

Australia  has  ordered  by  cable  a  large  first 
edition  of  Mary  E.  Waller's  "Flamsted  Quar- 

'  ries"  and  several  London  publishers  are  in 
negotiation  with  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  for  the 
English  rights.  The  same  house  has  issued 
the  tenth   printing  of  "A   Prince  of  Sinners," 

I  the  story"  which  established  E.  Phillips  Oppen- 
heim's  reputation  in  this  country. 

Thackeray's  daughter.  Lady  Ritchie,  will 
add  many  new  letters  to  her  introductions  to 
the  volumes  of  the  centenary'  edition  of  her 
father's  novels,  the  illustrations  to  which  are 
to  include  many  unknown  portraits  of  the 
great  novelist.  The  edition  is  to  comprise 
twenty-six   volumes. 

For  the  scene  of  his  new  novel,  "The  Siege 
of  the  Seven  Suitors,"  Meredith  Nicholson's 
choice  has  fallen  upon  a  country  house  just 
outside  New  York,  while  his  hero  is  a  young 
architect  who   makes  a  specialty  of  chimneys. 

For  editorial  labors  and  fees,  to  contribu- 
tors the  sum  expended  in  the  preparation  of 
the  new  edition  of  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica"  has  amounted  to  $815,000,  more  than 
twice  the  sum  involved  in  the  ninth  edition. 
Other  expenses  have  increased  the  initial  out- 
lay to  $1,150,000. 

Seventeen  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
science  have  combined  in  writing  the  biogra- 
phies which  will  be  included  in  "Leading 
American  Men  of  Science,"  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  books  on  the  fall  list  of  Henry  Holt 
&  Co. 

On  receiving  an  order  for  five  thousand 
copies  of  a  new  novel,  a  traveling  salesman 
asked  his  customer  whether  sales  as  large  as 
that  are  frequently  made  today.  "Not  fre- 
quently." was  the  reply,  "but  I  was  present 
when  an  order  for  seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred copies  of  'The  Wild  Olive'  was  given 
by  a  wholesale  house  in  New  York  not  long 
ago." 

Not  content  with  his  wide  following  among 
adults,  Randall  Parrish  has  started  to  win  a 
juvenile  constituency  in  "Don  MacGrath :  A 
Tale  of  the  River,''  which  gives  a  stirring  pic- 
ture of  the  settlement  of  the  Western  prairies. 

Seeing  that  Emily  James  Putnam  is  the 
wife  of  George  Haven  Putnam  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  her  forthcoming  volume,  "The 
Lady,"  a  study  of  the  sex  in  different  times 
.and  nations,  is  to  bear  the  Sturgis  &  Walton 
imprint  rather  than  that  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker Press.  No  doubt  this  does  not  mean 
that  George   Haven   Putnam   is  unappreciative 


of  his  wife's  literary  labors.  Perhaps  the 
explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  one 
member  of  the  Sturgis  &  Walton  Company, 
namely  Horatio  S.  Krans,  was  for  so  long 
associated  with  the  house  of  Putnam. 

As  Claude  C.  Washburn  declares  that  in 
Paris  one  is  "overwhelmed  with  ideas"  the 
reading  of  his  "Pages  from  the  Book  of 
Paris"  will  be  anticipated  with  considerable 
curiosity.  The  volume  is  to  be  fully  illus- 
trated by  Lester  G.  Hornby,  a  young  etcher  of 
great  promise. 

Mabel  Osgood  Wright's  new  novel,  "Prin- 
cess Flower  Hat,"  is  to  be  another  Barbara 
story  with  sundry  suggestions  about  gardening 
and  allied  topics. 

Inevitably,  Robert  Hichens's  glowing  Cen- 
tury articles  on  Palestine  have  been  made  into 
a  book,  and  "The  Holy  Land"  is  certainly  a 
sumptuous  volume,  notable  for  its  admirable 
press  work  and  the  efficient  and  artistic  repro- 
ductions of  Jules  Guerin's  color  studies. 

Among  the  notable  Macmillan  publications 
of  next  month  will  be  "The  Reminiscences  of 
Goldwin  Smith,"  edited  by  Arnold  Haultain, 
his  secretary  and  literary'  executor.  It  will  be 
a  volume  of  over  four  hundred  pages,  and  is 
to  be  illustrated  with   photogravures. 

As  an  example  of  the  fatuous  reviewing 
which  so  often  distinguishes  the  literary  pages 
of  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  the  notice  of 
Irving  Babbitt's  "The  New  Laokoon"  reaches 
a  depth  of  inanity  not  often  surpassed.  Its 
patronizing  tone  is  ludicrous  in  the  extreme, 
which  is  made  all  the  more  laughable  because 
the  reviewer  entirely  misses  the  point  of  the 
book. 

In  the  early  days  of  her  writing  career 
Miss  Braddon,  who  is  now  in  her  seventy- 
fourth  year  and  has  lived  to  see  her  son,  W. 
B.  Maxwell,  take  a  high  rank  as  a  story-teller, 
was  offered  a  commission  for  a  novel  which 
was  to  combine  "the  humor  of  Dickens  and 
the  plot  construction  of  G.  W.  Reynolds." 
Although  the  remuneration  offered  was  but 
fifty  dollars.  Miss  Braddon  accepted  the  task. 

.,♦ ,_ 

New  Books  Received. 
FICTION. 

Tama.  By  Onoto  Watanna.  New  York:  Har- 
per &   Brothers;    $1.60   net. 

A  fascinating  story  of  Japan  redolent  of  Eastern 
atmosphere  and  illustrated  and  decorated  in  a 
dainty  style. 

The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer.  By  Mark 
Twain.      New    York:    Harper    &    Brothers;    $2    net. 

This  is  a  specially  illustrated  edition  of  Mark 
Twain's  favorite  story,  the  pictures  of  which  are 
full  of  life.  The  volume  is  admirably  printed  and 
handsomely    bound. 

Open  Water.  By  James  B.  Connolly.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.20  net. 

Nine  short  stories  of  the  sea,  written  in  Mr. 
Connolly's   well-known  dashing  style. 

Lady  Good-for-Nothing.  By  A.  T.  Ouiller- 
Couch.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.20 
net. 

"Q's"  latest  romance,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid 
in  America  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  and 
the  people  of  which  are  notable  for  their  rigid 
conventions. 

The  Star-Gazers.  By  A.  Carter  Goodloe.  New 
York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1  net. 

For  heroine  there  is  a  most  charming  American 
girl  who  meets  her  fate  in  Mexico  and  moves 
among  a  company  of  witty  people. 

Mark  Enderby.  Engineer.  By  Robert  F.  Hoff- 
man.    Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.50. 

An  absorbing  story  of  mountain  railroading  in 
the  Southwest,  with  plenty  of  romance  and  adven- 
ture. 

The  Price  of  the  Prairie.  By  Margaret  H. 
McCarter.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &.  Co.;  $1.35 
net. 

A  story  of  Kansas,  depicting  the  conflict  between 
the  whites  and  the  Indians  during  the  early  days. 

The  Second  Chance.  By  Nellie  L.  McClung. 
New  York:   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;   $1.20  net. 

Further  episodes  in  the  career  of  Pearlie  Wat- 
son, telling  of  her  growth  to  womanhood. 

The  Second  Elopement.  By  Herbert  Flower- 
dew.      New   York:    Brentano's;   $1.50. 

A  romance  that  starts  in  a  train  and  follows 
devious  ways  to  the  usual  conclusion. 

Edward  and  I  and  Mrs.  Honeybvn.  By  Kate 
Horn.      New  York:   Brentano's;   $1.50. 

A  romance  of  married  life  in  which  the  reader 
moves    in    high    society. 

Not  Guilty.  By  W.  E.  Norris.  New  York: 
Brentano's;  $1.50. 

Opens  with  a  court  scene  in  which  the  verdict 
of  the  title  is  given  by  the  jury  and  the  hero 
goes  out  to  face  the  malice  of  his  fellow-men. 

When  Dreams  Come  True.  By  Florence 
Nevill.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Co.:  75  cents 
net. 

Tells  in  a  moving  manner  the  tragedy  of  one 
whose  life  has  been  changed  to  pain. 

The  Unstrung  Bow.  By  David  O.  Batchclor. 
Boston:   Sherman,  French  &  Co.;   $1.20  net. 

An  attempt  to  do  for  Peru  "what  Wallace  did 
for  Mexico  in  'The  Fair  God.'  " 

The  Glad  Lady.  By  Amy  E.  Blanchard.  Bos- 
ton:  Dana  Estes  &  Co.;  $1.50. 

An  interesting  story  which  relates  incidentally 
the  pleasures  of  a  vacation  spent  in  northern 
Spain. 

The  Sword  in  the  Mountains.  By  Alice  Mac- 
gowan.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.35 
net. 

As  the  title  suggests,  this  is  a  romance  of  Civil 


War  times,  and  gives  a  moving  picture  of  the 
pathetic  divisions  in  families  created  by  that  con- 
flict. 

JUVENILE. 

The  Lilac  Fairy  Book.  Edited  by  Andrew 
Lang.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.;  $1.60 
net. 

Another  volume  in  Mr.  Lang's  unique  series, 
the  tales  of  which  have  been  chosen  with  his 
customary  appreciation  of  the  best  in  literature. 
The   volume    is    charmingly    illustrated. 

Chatterbox  for  1910.  Boston:  Dana  Estes  & 
Co.;   $1.25. 

All  the  qualities  which  have  made  this  annual 
so  long  a  leading  favorite  with  children  are  in 
evidence   in   this   latest   issue. 

Don  MacGrath.  By  Randall  Parrish.  Chi- 
cago: A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.50. 

Mr.  Parrish's  first  attempt  to  cater  for  a  juve- 
nile audience.  A  stirring  story  of  a  boy's  ad- 
ventures on  the  Mississippi  in  the  latter  days  of 
the  river  steamer. 

With  Lyon  in  Missouri.  By  Bvron  A.  Dunn. 
Chicago:  A.  C.   McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.25. 

An  addition  to  the  "Young  Missourians"  series 
replete  with  thrilling  escapes  from  the  dangers 
of  war. 

Eugenie.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Erich 
Holm.  Prince  Eugene.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  L.  Wurdig-  Charlemagne.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Ferdinand  Schmidt. 
Queen  Maria  Sophia  of  Naples.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  Carl  Kuchler.  By  George  P. 
Upton.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  50  cents 
net  per  volume. 

Four  new  volumes  in  Mr.  Upton's  admirable 
"Life  Stories  for  Young  People,"  fluently  trans- 
lated and  well  illustrated. 

The  Red  Magic  Book.  By  Emilie  Benson 
Knipe.  Yerses  by  Alden  Arthur  Knipe.  New 
York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

A  novelty  for  children,  fitted  with  a  transpar- 
ent page  of  red  celluloid  which  can  be  folded  over 
any  other  page  in  the  book. 

The  Fugitive  Freshman.  By  Ralph  D.  Paine. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.50. 

An  arresting  story  of  a  freshman  who  runs 
away  from  college  to  escape  from  a  difficult  situa- 
tion and  plunges  into  a  series  of  amusing  adven- 
tures. 

The  King  of  the  Plains.  By  Til.  Tilford, 
Paul  Hull,  W.  O.  Stoddard,  Charles  F.  Lummis, 
M.  E.  M.  Davis,  and  others.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers;  60  cents. 

Short  and  vivid  stories  of  out-door  life  in  the 
West  designed  for  young  readers  between  the 
ages  of  twelve   and   fourteen. 

The  Hollow  Tree  Snowed-in  Book.  By  Albert 
Bigelow  Paine.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers ; 
$1.50. 

A  welcome  continuation  of  the  delightful  stories 
about  the  hollow  tree  and  the  deep  woods  people. 
Numerous  unique  pictures. 

Sammie  and  Susie  Littletail.  By  Howard  R. 
Garis.     New  York:   R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co. 

Bedtime  stories  for  little  folks  clustering  around 
the  lives  of  two   rabbits. 

Sherman  Hale  the  Harvard  Half-Back.  By 
George  Hart  Rand.  New  York:  R.  F.  Fenno  & 
Co.;   $1.50. 

For  boys.  A  story  of  college  life  in  which  the 
hero  has  to  suffer  many  things  for  his  lady  love. 

Those  Smith  Boys.  By  Howard  R.  Garis. 
New  York:    R.   F.   Fenno  &  Co.;   $1.25. 

An  addition  to  the  Smith  boys  series  full  of 
fun   and    frolic. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Influence  of  Wealth  in  Imperial  Rome. 
By  William  Stearns  Davis.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company;  $2  net. 

An  essay  of  extreme  interest  devoted  to  various 
phases  of  the  social  and  economic  life  of  ancient 
Rome. 

Anathema.  By  Leonid  Andreyev.  Translated 
by  Herman  Bernstein.  New  York:  The  Macmil- 
lan Company;  $1.25  net. 

This  is  the  authorized  translation  of  a  tragedy 
of  singular  power  which  deals  with  the  cause  of 
the  children. 

Poems.  By  Mrs.  Schuyler  Yan  Rensselaer. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25  net. 

Graceful  verse  of  unusual  distinction  reprinted 
from  the  leading  magazines. 

Memoirs  of  the  Duchess  de  Dino.  Edited  by 
the  Princess  Radziwill.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons;  $2.50  net. 

Another  installment,  the  third,  of  these  fasci- 
nating memoirs,  covering  the  period  from  1841 
to    1850. 

The  Story  of  the  Grail  and  the  Passing  op 
Arthur.  By  Howard  Pyle.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's.  Sons;    $2.50    net 

This  is  the  fourth  and  final  volume  of  the 
series  in  which  Mr.  Pyle  has  retold  and  pictured 
with  so  much  charm  the  life  and  kingship  of 
Arthur,    King   of    England. 

Christianity  and  Social  Questions.  By  W. 
Cunningham.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;   75  cents  net. 

An  attempt  to  "set  forth,  from  a  Christian 
standpoint,  the  relative  importance  of  all  the  forces 
that  make  for  human  welfare,  or  militate  against 
it." 

Cupid's  Cyclopedia.  By  Oliver  Hcrford  and 
John  Cecil  Clay.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons:  SI   net. 

A  dainty  and  amusing  little  l>ook  for  "the 
earnest  student  of  true  love." 

Myths  and  Legends  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. By  Katharine  B.  Judson.  Chicago:  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 

An  anthology  of  folklore  stories  of  deep  inter- 
est,   iully    illustrated    from    excellent    photographs. 

The  Principles,  Rules,  and  Laws  of  Auction 
Bridge.  By  J.  B.  Elwell.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons;  $1.25  net. 

An  a.lmirahle  handbook,  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple  that   the  chief  equipment   for  auction   bridge 


is    the    ability    to    estimate    the    value    of    a    hand 
with    approximate  exactitude. 

Standard  Musical  Biographies.  By  George  P. 
Upton-     Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.75. 

Brief  biographies  of  the  composers  whose  works 
are  most  frequently  before  the  public,  including 
many    living    musicians.       Numerous    illustrations. 

My  Voice  and  I.  By  Clara  Kathleen  Rogers. 
Chicago:  A.  C.   McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 

Sets  forth  many  new  ideas  in  voice  training, 
and  lays  great  stress  upon  the  relations  between 
voice  and  musical  perception. 

The  Cause  and  Cure  of  G>lds.  By  William  S. 
Sadler.     Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1  net. 

I»r.  Sadler  tells  how  to  distinguish  between  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  colds  and  offers  valuable  advice 
as    to    prevention    and    treatment. 

Faith.  Hope,  Love.  Love,  Friendship,  and 
Good  Cheer.  Compiled  by  Grace  Browne  Strand. 
Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  50  cents  net  each. 

Two  admirable  anthologies  of  a  helpful  char- 
acter. 

St'>ry  Telling:  What  to  Tell  and  How  to 
Tell  It.  By  Edna  Lyman.  Chicago:  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg &  Co.;  75  cents  net. 

For  the  guidance  of  those  who  would  excel  in 
telling  stories  to  children.  Many  examples  are 
given. 

Suggestion.  Spiritism.  Clairvoyance.  Hindu 
Philosophy.  By  Edward  B.  Warraan.  Chicago: 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  50  cents  net  each. 

Four  additions  to  the  psychic  science  scries  ex- 
pounding in  a  brief  but  clear  manner  the  several 
subjects  of  the  titles. 

Socialism  and  Success.  By  W.  J.  Ghent.  New 
York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1  net. 

Reaches  the  conclusion  that  ''socialism,  in  its 
practical  form,  is  a  world-wide  movement  for  in- 
dustrial democracy." 

Attitudes  and  Avowals.  By  Richard  Le  Gal- 
lienne.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.50 
net. 

Miscellaneous  papers  on  the  profession  of  poet, 
citizens  of  nature,  books  as  doctors,  and  literary 
appreciations. 

Herbs    and    Apples.      By    Helen    Hay    Whitney. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.25  net. 
Verse  largely  reprinted  from  the  magazines. 

Imaginary  Interviews.  By  William  Dean 
Howells.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $2  net. 

Characteristic  essays,  distinguished  by  Mr. 
Howells's  lightness  of  touch  and  humane  philoso- 
phy. 

Written  English.  By  John  and  Helen  Er- 
skine.     New  York:  The  Century  Company. 

A  compact  and  exceedingly  useful  guide  to  the 
rules  of  composition. 

Readings  in  Civil  Government.  By  Percy 
Lewis    Kaye.      New    York:    The   Century   Company. 

Designed  for  the  special  use  of  secondary  stu- 
dents and  presenting  in  an  orderly  form  selec- 
tions from  great  writers  likely  to  provoke  class- 
room  discussion. 

The  World's  Childhood."  By  Louis  Albert 
Banks.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company; 
$1.30  net. 

Sermons  based  upon  themes  suggested  by  the 
first  three  chapters  of  Genesis. 

Jesus  as  Problem,  Teacher,  Personality, 
Force.  By  D.  W.  Bornemann.  New  York:  Funk 
&   Wagnalls;    $1    net. 

A  translation  from  the  German  of  lectures  in- 
spired by  the  views  of  Albrecht  Ritschl. 

Darius  Green  and  His  Flying  Machine.  By 
J.  T.  Trowbridge.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany; 50  cents  net. 

An  amusing  poem,  written  nearly  forty  years 
ago,  of  the  first  American  flying-machine.  Illus- 
trated by  admirable  sketches  by  Wallace  Gold- 
smith. 

Lives  of  the  Fur  Folk.  By  M.  D.  Haviland. 
New  York:   Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Studies  of  special  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  animal 
life,  dealing  with  the  fox,  the  rabbit,  the  cat,  and 
the    badger. 

Sigurd.  By  Arthur  Peterson.  Philadelphia: 
George  W.  Jacobs   &   Co. 

Tells  in  blank  verse  the  story  of  Sigurd,  or 
Siegfried,  and  depicts  the  hero  as  a  young  Norse 
rover. 

Song-Surf.  By  Cale  Young  Rice.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Collects  all  the  earlier  poems  of  the  author 
which   he   cares  to  preserve. 

The  Breaking  of  Bonds.  By  Arthur  Davison 
Ficke.     Boston:  Sherman.  French  &  Co.;  $1   net. 

A  drama  of  the  social  unrest  which  docs  not 
subscribe  to  the  theory  that  one  remedy  can  cor- 
rect varied  evils. 

The  Complete  Cynic.  By  Oliver  Hertford, 
Ethel  Watts  Mumford,  anil  Addison  Mizner.  San 
Francisco:  Paul  Elder  &  Co.;  75  cents  net. 

Compiled  from  those  Cynic's  calendars  which 
have  enlivened  the  falls  of  the  last  five  years, 
A   book  of  excellent   fun  and  adequate  picture*. 


Books  and  Art 
For  Holiday  Shoppers 

PAUL  ELDER  &  CO. 

Our  rooms  are  cordially  open  to  visitor*. 

239  Grant  Ave.,  between  Post  and  Sutter  Streets 
San  Francisco 
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LITERARY  GOSSIP. 


An  antiquarian  expert  has  been  invited  to 
inspect  and  report  on  the  collections  in 
Shakespeare's  birthplace  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon  with  a  view  to  their  rearrangement. 
The  late  librarian,  Richard  Savage,  has  been 
granted  a  retiring  pension  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  and  a  successor  has 
been  appointed  in  the  person  of  Frederick  C. 
Wellstood  at  an  annual  salary  of  one  thou- 
sand  dollars. 

By  the  death  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine  of 
Louisa,  Lady  de  Rothschild,  an  interesting 
link  with  Thackeray  has  been  broken.  She 
once  complained  to  the  novelist  of  his  un- 
favorable bias  against  the  Jews  in .  his 
writings,  with  the  result  that  may  be  read  in 
that  warm  tribute  towards  the  end  of  the 
second    chapter    of   "Pendennis." 

"There  is  too  much  talk  about  the  mission 
of  the  novel,"  says  E.  V.  Lucas  through  the 
mouth  of  his  Mr.  Ingleside.  "The  novel  has 
no  mission  but  to  provide  an  escape.  The 
other  books — the  turgid  tracts  on  public  ques- 
tions, the  stories  with  a  purpose — are  not 
novels  at  all  and  it  is  time  that  a  new  name 
were  given  to  them.  They  are  all  right,  but 
they   should   declare    themselves.      They   have 


no  right  to  pretend  to  be  honest,  genial  ro- 
mances, and  all  the  time  want  your  blood — 
that  is,  your  improvement." 

What  is  to  be  said  about  an  author  who 
declares  he  has  never  made  a  pennj'  out  of 
writing  books  when  he  owns  that  one  of  his 
volumes  sold  to  the  extent  of  ten  thousand 
copies  and  another  to  five  thousand  ?  Either 
Byron's  application  of  a  New  Testament 
character  should  be  applied  to  this  author's 
publisher,  or  the  author  himself  is  a  candi- 
date for  a  certain  famous  club. 

An  entirely  new  and  thoroughly  revised 
edition  of  Rossiter  Johnson's  "A  History  of 
the  War  of  Secession"  is  to  be  issued  at  an 
early  date  by  the  Wessels  &  Bissell  Company. 

A.  Maurice  Low  has  delivered  to  his  pub- 
lishers, the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  the 
manuscript  of  the  second  volume  of  his  valu- 
able study  of  "The  American  People,"  which 
is  not,  however,  to  be  published  until  next 
year. 

William  M.  Sloane's  "The  Life  of  Xapoleon 
Bonaparte"  is  to  be  appear  in  a  new  edition 
shortly.  It  will  be  printed  from  new  plates 
and  contain  more  than  10  per  cent  of  new 
matter,  the  fruit  of  fourteen  years'  exhaustive 
research. 


The  Liza  Lehmann  Concerts. 

Any  one  wishing  to  hear  some  delightful 
music  and  a  concert  quite  different  from  any 
ever  given  here  should  attend  the  concerts 
being  arranged  by  Manager  Will  Greenbaum 
with  Mme.  Liza  Lehmann,  the  famous  English 
composer,  and  her  quartet  of  singers  from 
London.  The  programmes  will  be  devoted  en- 
tirely to  works  of  Mme.  Lehmann,  and  these 
are  of  most  varied  character,  extending  from 
the  very  grave  to  the  gayest  of  fantasies  such 
as  the  "Nonsense  Songs"  from  "Alice  in  Won- 
derland," and  "Four  Cautionary  Tales  and  a 
Moral,"  words  by  H.  Belloc.  Had  Mme.  Leh- 
mann composed  nothing  else  but  the  setting 
of  "The  Rubaiyat,"  called  "In  a  Persian  Gar- 
den," she  would  have  become  world-famous, 
but  she  has  besides  several  scores  of  success- 
ful compositions  to  her  credit. 

The  Lehmann  concerts  will  be  given  at  the 
Novelty  Theatre  on  the  evenings  of  Novem- 
ber 15  and  17,  and  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
Sunday  afternoon,  November  20. 

The  first  night  will  be  for  the  members  of 
the  Pacific  Music  Society  with  a  special  pro- 
gramme. On  Thursday  night  the  offering  will 
include  the  song  cycles  for  quartet,  "In  a 
Persian  Garden,"  and  "Nonsense  Songs,"  and 
solo  numbers  by  Miss  Blanche  Tomlin,  so- 
sprano  ;  Miss  Pal  grave-Turner,  contralto  ;  Mr. 


Hubert  Eisdell,  tenor;  and  Mr.  Julien  Henry 
baritone. 

At  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  Sunday  after- 
noon the  programme  will  include  the  beauti- 
ful cycle  of  "Breton  Folk  Songs"  and  the 
"Cautionary  Tales,"  of  which  the  titles  arc 
as  follows :  "Rebecca"  (who  slammed  doors 
and  perished  miserably),  "Jim"  (who  rat 
away  from  his  nurse  and  was  eaten  by  a  lion), 
"Matilda"  (who  told  lies  and  was  burned  tc 
death),  "Henry  King"  (who  chewed  little  bit* 
of  string  and  was  early  cut  off  in  dreadful 
agonies) ,  and  "Moral"  Charles  Augustus! 
Fortescue  (who  always  did  wThat  was  right 
and  so  accumulated  an  immense  fortune). 

Seats  and  programmes  ready  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s  next  Thursday  morning,  Novem- 
ber 10. 

The  Lehmann  Company  will  appear  in  Oak- 
land at  Ye  Liberty  Playhouse  Friday  after-i 
noon,  November  1 8,  offering  the  first  pro- 
gramme above. 


"I  can't  stay  long,"  said  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  from  the  colored  church.  "I 
just  came  to  see  if  yo'  wouldn't  join  de  mis- 
sion band."  "Fo'  de  Ian'  sakes,  honey."  re- 
plied the  old  mammy,  "doan*  come  to  me 
I  can't  even  play  a  mouf-organ." — Lippin- 
cott's  Magazine. 


When  Light  Bills  Were  Not  Light  Bills 
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Bill  presented. 


J?~ 


■  J?/ 


Received  Payment, 


terms'. 

Gas  will  be  supplied  by  the  meter  at  the  rate  of  Fifteen  Dollars  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  sod  where  there  are  do  meters,  the  ealcot&(i0h  «i|)  be  made  from  the  rise  of  the  barDere. 

AD  EilU  are  payable  weekly.     CotFumere  are  resptetfoUy  aad  particularly  requested  lo  pay  their  Bills  promptly.     In  default  of  payment  of  Gas  consumed,  within  three  days  alter  pre»nt»tion  of  the  BilL  the  flow  of 
as  may  be  etopprd  until  the  BUI  U  paid     Service  pipe,  from  the  main  to  the  Serrice  Cock,  will  be  furnished  fra  of  charge  In  houses  where  mote  than  four  burnera  are  used.    The  Company,  or  its  authoriaed  agent,  ehal) 
^j     at  all  times  have  the  right  of  free  accesi  into  the  pnmlscs  lighted  with  Gas,  for  the  pnrroseof  cramming  the  whole  gas  apparatus  or  for  the  removal  ct  the  melrr  and  scrTice  pipe. 


Here  is  a  bill  of  nearly  fifty-six  years  ago.    Then  gas  was  $  1 5 

a  thousand  cubic  feet  in  San  Francisco. 

Gas   and   Electricity  are  the  only   household  necessities  that 

have  steadily  grown  cheaper  through  the  years. 
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FOR    GAS    CONSUMED    FROM 


THOMAS    KENNEDY  20 

1694    WASHINGTON    ST.        115 

9 


SEPT. 29,1910, 

TO 
0  CT     29     I  9  I  0 

To  SAN  FRANCISCO  GAS  &  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Dr. 

METER     READINGS 

^jbd-QQ _ __ _ 

J?/t..C_oo ; 

c^  //-OO  cu.  ft.  Gas  at  $1.00  per  M.    S    2.40 


Date  paid. 


Here  is  a  recent  bill  for 
practically  the  same  amount 
of  gas  when  the  rate  is  $1 
a  thousand  cubic  feet. 


WHEN  PAYING,  BEING  OE  SEND  THIS  BELL  TO  COMPANY'S  OEFICE 


San  Francisco  Gas  and 
Electric  Company 

The  House  of  Courtesy 
At  Your  Service  Day  and  Night 

445  SUTTER  STREET  -  Phone  Sutter  140 


November  5,  1910. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

Unhackneyed,  wholesome,  merry,  "The  For- 
tune Hunter"  is  equally  acceptable  to  the 
sense  of  humor  and  to  the  sympathies.  It 
is  the  kind  of  piece  enjoyed  by  the  intel- 
lectual and  frivolous,  that  the  habitual  theatre- 
goer must  not  allow  to  slip  away  unseen. 
Coming,  as  it  did,  comparatively  unheralded, 
it  had  a  good  house  on  the  opening  night, 
and  almost  from  the  start  an  audience  lapped 
in  a  mellow  mood  of  cozy  self-gratulation. 
|  Mr.  Winchell  Smith,  who  is  the  author,  has 
had  the  talent,  the  ingenuity,  and  the  orig- 
inality to  compose  a  rural  comedy  on  entirely 
original  lines.  There  is  nothing  stereotyped 
in  the  play,  either  in  lines,  or  situation,  nor 
in  the  ingeniously  involved  country  village 
atmosphere. 

And  furthermore,  the  author  has  contrived 
po  engagingly  to  entwine  comedy  and  senti- 
ment that  while  the  spectator  smiles,  or,  in 
the  keener  moments  of  comedy,  laughs  al- 
most to  the  button-bursting  point,  his  heart 
is  kept  in  a  delightfully  soft  and  sympathetic 
fetate — two  conditions  which,  when  carried  on 
Simultaneously,  appeal  with  peculiar  force  to 
the  American  temperament. 
I  Mr.  Smith  has  handled  his  materials  very 
shrewdly.       The    impecunious     and     dejected 

■  'fortune  hunter"  is  first  seen  in  a  New  York 
pnvironment  wherein  he  receives  from  an  in- 
genious millionaire  friend  minute  instructions 
as  to  the  best  method  of  capturing  a  country 
tieffess.  The  author  at  once  shows  his  com- 
imand  of  easy,  unaffected  dialogue,  pointed 
with  sententious  wit  and  pleasant  humor,  and 
jFred  Xiblo  fits  so  perfectly  into  the  part  of 
Xathaniel  Duncan  that,  in  spite  of  the  well- 
remembered  magnetism  of  Jack  Barrymore, 
lie  makes  us  feel  that  we  have  not  lost  by 
.he   change   in  the  cast. 

'•  In  the  second  act,  the  scene  4i  the  play  is 
shifted  to  a  Pennsylvania  village,  in  which 
N'at  Duncan  is  carrying  out  his  instructions 
"or  the  subjugation  of  well-dowerad  femi- 
linity.  Here  we  might  well  have  expected 
wearisome  stereotype.  But  no.  Mr.  Smith 
las  a  deep. perception  of  how  an  audience,  so 
Easily  fooled  and  captured  by  stage  trickery, 
•ejoices  in  the  absence  of  the  banal  and  the 
irtificial.  There  is  no  muscular  humor  nor 
.oft-music  sentiment  in  "The  Fortune  Hunt- 
er." The  tone  of  the  comedy  is  delightfully 
ienuine,  and  the  portraits  of  the  villagers  are 
Irawn  with  a  skill  that  demands  finish  in  the 
vork  of  the  players  who  impersonate  them. 
And  the  demand  is  met.     Even  the  giggling 

■  :irls,  coquetting  with  the  drug-store  clerk, 
vere  represented  with  more  than  the  usual 
ttention  to  detail  in  such  light  roles,  and  the 
nore  important  characters,  the  banker,  the 
iveryman's  son,  the  deputy  sheriff,  the  bank- 
r's  clerk,  the  drummer,  the  city  sharper,  and 
he  old  men  gossips  are  all  so  well  acted 
hat  all  the  critic  has  to  do  is  to  commend. 

A  guiding  intelligence  of  unusually  keen 
tandards  of  what  is  sterling  in  acting  and  pro- 
uction  is  observable  in  all  the  details  of  the 
•erformance.  One  wonders  if  the  clever 
rain  that  conceived  the  comedy  had  not  been 
urther  exercised  in  the  placing  of  it  on  the 
oards. 

I  have  heard  an  exception  taken  by  a  tai- 
nted player  in  the  methods  so  prevalent 
owadays  of  selecting  actors  for  their  physical 
tness  for  long-run  parts ;  as,  it  was  stated, 
rt  was  made  to  suffer  by  overlooking  acting 
alent  in  favor  of  suitability  of  appearance, 
tut  in  spite  of  physical  qualifications  having 
ery  evidently  been  considered  in  the  selec- 
ion  of  the  players,  as  seen  at  the  Columbia 
heatre  on  Monday  night,  the  acting  in  "The 
'ortune  Hunter"  is  more  than  ordinarily 
I  ood.  And  it  becomes  our  privilege  to  cast  a 
mall  laurel  wreath  of  appreciation  to  Frank 
lacon,  so  well  known  by  San  Francisco  the- 
tre-goers.  Mr.  Bacon  plays  the  part  of  Sam 
iraham,  failure  as  a  man  of  business,  and  an 
nentive  dreamer  of  a  soft  and  tender  heart, 
fho  mistakes  wolves  for  kindly  disposed 
'heep,  if  they  only  practice  a  little  care  in 
luffling  teeth  and  claws  with  a  concealing 
'heepskin.  Old  Sam  is  only  one  of  many  in 
le  village.  The  character  does  not  rise  to 
i  tellar  honors,  but  if  it  did,  Mr.  Bacon  would 
|  eserve  them  on  account  of  the  exceeding 
elicacy,  the  effect  of  absolute  sincerity,  with 
'hich  he  conveyed  the  idea  of  a  simple,  ten- 
er,  guileless,  dear  old  optimist. 
Alma  Bel  win,  another  San  Franciscan,  and 
very    pleasing    young    actress,    played    with 


particularly  sympathetic  comprehension  the 
role  of  Betty,  the  pretty  daughter  of  the  old 
inventor.  Miss  Bet  win  understands  the  art 
of  charging  her  voice  with  all  a  girl's  world 
of  desperation,  of  revolt,  and  of  nervous 
exasperation,  and,  in  the  matter  of  looks,  the 
actress  rises  to  the  situation  very  prettily, 
when  Betty,  transformed  as  only  becoming 
clothes  can  transform  a  pretty  girl,  returns 
from  her  term  in  a  finishing  school,  and 
proves  to  the  envious  village  beauties  that 
hers    is    the    surpassing    charm. 

The  play  demands  quite  a  numerous  cast, 
and  the  characters  are  of  the  kind  that  appeal 
to  a  player's  sense  of  enjoyment.  In  conse- 
quence there  is  an  entire  absence  of  that 
dry,  distressing  mechanical  effect  in  the  team 
work  peculiar  to  long  runs,  so  that  the  en- 
tire performance  gives  an  effect  of  freshness 
and  spontaneity. 

Winchell  Smith,  besides  possessing  a  very 
happy  adroitness  in  the  manipulation  of  his 
plot,  a  kindly  and  jocund  spirit  in  the  de- 
lineation of  character,  and  a  facility  in  pro- 
ducing sententious  yet  pregnant  dialogue  that 
might  move  a  veteran  dramatist  to  envy, 
shows  also  a  Barrie-like  ingenuity  in  stage 
device  and  suggestive  business  for  the  actors 
that  keeps  the  audience's  sense  of  enjoyment 
agreeably  titivated. 

Young  Duncan's  struggles  with  the  unfa- 
miliar broom  and  the  perplexing  soda  foun- 
tain, Betty's  accustomedness  with  her  scrub- 
rags,  the  talks  of  the  unwilling  suitor  through 
the  telephone — in  which,  too,  Mr.  Niblo's 
Dixey-like  humor  played  an  indispensable  part 
— all  these  points  lent  a  perpetually  whetted 
zest  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  audience,  the 
quality  of  whose  laughter  spoke  of  a  kind  of 
pleasure  that  the  wisest  scholar  need  not  dis- 
dain. 

A  play  that  I  recall  that  is  the  most  akin 
in  quality  to  "The  Fortune  Hunter"  is  "Mary 
Jane's  Pa,"  which  also  had  a  rural  environ- 
ment, a  family  circle  in  intimate  evidence, 
a  stranger  with  cosmopolitan  experiences  and 
a  metropolitan  sense  of  humor  suddenly  mak- 
ing an  irruption  into  village  life,  and  which 
gratified  spectators  by  a  pleasant  flavor  of 
kindly  sentiment  mingled  with  deliciously 
spontaneous  humor.  I  speak  of  this,  not  be- 
cause of  any  noticeable  resemblance  between 
the  two  pieces,  but  merely  as  a  suggestive 
aid  to  those  who,  afraid  of  farcical  froth,  can 
not  make  up  their  minds  whether  or  not  they 
will  take  in  "The  Fortifne  Hunter."  For  I 
should  say  that  who  likes  one  will  like  the 
other. 

The  coming  Charity  Fund  Benefit  to  be 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Associated 
Theatrical  Managers  of  San  Francisco  has 
been  postponed  to  Friday  afternoon,  Novem- 
ber 18,  at  precisely  two  o'clock.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  association  feel  confident  that 
they  will  offer  the  best  array  of  talent  ever 
gathered  together  in  one  bill.  Blanche  Walsh 
will  present  something  very  interesting  ;  Mr. 
Faversham  and  Miss  Julie  Opp  will  appear 
in  a  sketch ;  Max  Dill,  Lora  Leib,  Beatriz 
Michelena-Middleton,  and  others  from  the 
Garrick  Theatre  will  offer  the  musical  comedy 
portion  of  the  entertainment;  the  Orpheum 
promises  the  Russian  dancers  and  other  high- 
class  acts,  and  Bessie  Barriscale,  Howard 
Hickman,  and  others  from  the  Alcazar  will 
present  "Disqualified,"  a  one-act  playlet  of 
interest.  There  will  not  be  a  dull  moment 
in  the  three  hours  of  continuous  performance, 
for  such  it  will  be.  Every  purchaser  of  a 
ticket,  in  addition  to  seeing  a  splendid  per- 
formance, will  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  he  is  contributing  his  mite  towards 
aiding  some  sick  or  distressed  member  of  the 
theatrical  profession.  Tickets  are  on  sale 
at  all  of  the  principal  theatres  and  an  early 
investment    is    recommended. 


Apparently  a  movement  for  lower-priced 
theatrical  entertainments  in  New  York  has 
come  from  the  subsidized  playhouse  of  the 
millionaires.  The  New  York  Globe  says : 
"The  growth  of  the  New  Theatre  plan  of 
opening  up  the  playhouses  on  selected  nights 
to  wage-earners  at  a  special  price  is  so  rapid 
that  it  has  been  necessary  to  add  more  theatres 
to  the  list.  On  Wednesday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 9,  the  Hackett,  where  "Mother"  is  now 
playing,  will  join  the  New'  Theatre,  the  Lyric, 
and  the  Manhattan  Opera  House,  and  open 
its  doors  to  the  wage-earners'  association. 
The  movement,  which  is  being  engineered  by 
Julius  Hopp,  now  comprises  over  250  organ- 
izations, all  of  which  are  represented  in  a 
central  body.  After  the  opening  wage-earners' 
night  at  the  Hackett  one  night  each  week 
will  be  set  aside  at  this  house  for  the  so- 
cieties represented.  About  half  the  house  will 
be  sold  to  members  at  the  reduced  scale." 


Charles  Rann  Kennedy  will  take  out  natur- 
alization papers  in  a  few  days  and  become 
an  American  citizen.  Mr.  Kennedy  is  the 
author  of  "The  Servant  in  the  House"  and 
other  successful  plays,  and  his  wife,  Edith 
Wynne  Matthison,  is  this  year  leading  woman 
of  the  New  Theatre  company.  Mr.  Kennedy 
is  a  devoted  friend  and  admirer  of  Ellen 
Terry,  who  began  her  ninth  tour  of  America 
last  week  at  the  Hudson  Theatre  in  her 
Shakespearean   discourses. 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

The  last  performance  of  Clyde  Fitch's  last 
and  most  absorbing  play,  "The  City,"  will 
take  place  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  this  Sunday 
evening,  and  on  Monday  night  that  distin- 
guished Russian  actress,  Mme.  Nazimova, 
who  created  such  a  favorable  impression  on 
the  occasion  of  her  first  appearance  here  last 
year,  will  begin  an  engagement  limited  to 
six  nights  and  three  matinees.  The  an- 
nouncement, in  accordance  with  the  promise 
of  the  Messrs.  Shubert  that  they  would  send 
their  most  important  stars  and  attractions  to 
San  Francisco,  will  undoubtedly  be  hailed 
with  delight  by  the  lovers  of  the  best  in 
stage  art.  Nazimova  is  today  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
English-speaking  actresses,  and  what  she  has 
achieved  during  the  comparatively  few  years 
that  she  has  been  before  the  public  is  a  mat- 
ter of  history. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings  and  at  a 
special  matinee  Tuesday  Mme.  Nazimova  will 
present  "Little  Eyolf,"  the  remarkable  Ibsen 
play  which  she  selected  for  the  opening  of 
the  Nazimova  Theatre  in  New  York  City  last 
April  and  which  is  entirely  new  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  even- 
ings and  at  the  usual  Thursday  matinee  she 
will  appear  as  Nora  in  "A  Doll's  House," 
Mme.  Nazimova's  first  and  greatest  success. 
On  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  and  at  the 
Saturday  matinee  she  will  offer,  for  the  first 
time  here,  "The  Fairy  Tale,"  a  new  play  by 
Arthur  Schnitzler,  which  she  produced  for 
the  first  time  anywhere  in  the  English  lan- 
guage in  Chicago  in  September  of  the  present 
year.  Mme.  Nazimova  will  be  supported  by 
the  entire  Nazimova  Theatre  Company  from 
her  Thirty-Ninth  Street  Theatre  in  New 
York.  

"The  Fortune  Hunter,"  now  playing  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre,  enters  upon  its  final 
week's  engagement  beginning  this  Sunday 
evening,  and  it  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  successful  engagements  of  the  season. 
A  delightful  comedy — fresh,  vigorous  ,and 
wholesome — the  new  play  by  Winchell  Smith 
abounds  in  all  the  delicate  touches  that  go  to 
make  up  a  genuine  success.  The  play  and 
company  are  reviewed  at  length  in  another 
column.  

Next  week  will  be  a  red-letter  one  in  the 
history  of  the  Orpheum.  The  Imperial  Rus- 
sian Dancers,  Alexander  Valinnee,  Lydia 
Lapokawa,  and  Theodor  Lapokawa,  who  have 
been  the  rage  of  all  the  European  capitals 
and  who  are  in  this  country  by  permission 
of  their  Czar,  will  appear  in  a  series  of  char- 
acteristic and  classical  dances.  They  come 
here  direct  from  Chicago,  where  they  created 
a  furor.  Lydia  Lapokawa,  a  brown-haired, 
brown-skinned  girl  of  exquisite  symmetry, 
pirouettes  and  postures  in  glorious  enjoyment 
of  life  and  youth,  while  no  less  wonderful 
are  Alexander  Valinnee  and  Theodor  Lapo- 
kawa. Theirs  is  the  poetry  of  motion,  a  song 
without  words,  and  a  revelation  in  the  art  of 
emotion  and  expression.  Mile.  Camille  Ober, 
the  Parisian  star  who  has  been  brought  to 
this  country  expressly  to  play  the  Orpheum 
Circuit,  will  make  her  first  appearance  here. 
She  is  considered  a  most  phenomenal  vocalist. 
She  is  not  a  vaudeville  singer  in  her  own 
country,  but  is  identified  with  grand  opera. 
Mile.  Ober  gives  an  imitation  of  a  French 
soubrette  in  her  ordinary  voice,  after  which 
she  sings  a  Tyrolean  fantasia,  in  which  she 
covers  a  range  of  three  octaves.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  of  her  performance  is  in 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  when  she  reaches  G 
in  the  fourth  octave.  The  New  York  Trio 
will  sing  coon  songs  in  amusing  fashion  to 
the  accompaniments  of  the  mandolin,  guitar, 
and  viol.  Miss  Felice  Morris,  daughter  of 
the  late  Felix  Morris,  one  of  America's  most 
distinguished  character  actors,  will  appear  in 
Edgar  Allan  Woolf's  comedietta,  "A  Call  for 
Help."  Miss  Morris  will  be  supported  by 
George  Saybolt  and  Edward  Cohen.  Next 
week  concludes  the  engagement  of  the  Old 
Soldier  Fiddlers,  Frank  Morrell,  the  Gus  On- 
law  Trio,  and  Lionel  Barrymore  and  McKee 
Rankin.  

Following  "The  Fortune  Hunter"  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre,  the  attraction  will  be 
Blanche  Walsh  and  her  supporting  company  in 
the  new  play  by  Frederic  Arnold  Kummer,  en- 
titled "The  Other  Woman."  It  is  said  to  be  a 
play  of  exceptionally  great  heart  interest  and  a 
dramatic  sensation.  In  "The  Other  Woman" 
Miss  Walsh  plays  the  part  of  a  woman  who 
loves  another's  husband  and  who  is  loved  in 
return.  This  "other  woman,"  however,  re- 
fuses to  be  the  cause  of  husband  and  wife 
separating,  and  the  resulting  struggle  with 
herself  is  a  bitter  one.  Seats  for  the  engage- 
ment  will   be   placed    on   sale   next   Thursday. 

"I  understand  Van  Dauber's  big  picture 
was  skied  at  the  exhibition."  "Yes,  and  Van 
is  delighted."  "Delighted?"  "Sure.  So 
many  people  have  aviation  neck  nowadays, 
that  his  picture  is  seen  the  first  nf  .ill." — 
Cleveland    Plain   Dealer. 


Crocker  Safe   Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco 


Physicians  everywhere  recommend  the 
Italian-Swiss  Colony's  choice  TIPO  (red  or 
white)  on  account  of  its  purity  and  quality. 


The  Acme  of  Protection 


NEW 


ORPHEUM     OTARRELL  ST. 

Safest  and  most  magnificent  theatre  in  America 

Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee   Every   Day 

THE  IMPERIAL  RUSSIAN  DANCERS 
(by  special  permission  of  the  Czar  of  Russia); 
CAMILLE  OBER,  Parisian  Star  and  Phe- 
nomenal Vocalist:  NEW  YORK  TRIO; 
FELICE  MORRIS  and  Company,  in  "A  Call 
for  Help";  the  OLD  SOLDIER  FIDDLERS; 
FRANK  MORRELL;  GL'S  ONLAW  TRIO; 
New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures;  Last  Week  of 
LIONEL  BARRYMORE  and  McKEE  RAN- 
KIN, assisted  by  Doris  Rankin,  in  "The  White 
Slaver." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  SI.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),  10c,  25c,  50c.  Phones — Douglas  70, 
Home  3   1570. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  'tesrfS&S1 

^^  The  Leading  Playhouse 

Phones:  Franklin  150        Home  C5783 

Tonight,    Sunday  Night,    and 

ALL    NEXT    WEEK 

Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

Wednesday  mat.  at  special  prices,  $1,  50c,  25c 

The    Best    Comedy    of    the    Century 

THE  FORTUNE  HUNTER 

With    Fred    Niblo  and  a  Perfect  Company 

Monday,    Nov.    14— BLANCHE    WALSH    in 

her  new  play,    "The  Other   Woman." 


I  McALUSTER,  nr.  Market 
Phones:  Market  130 
Home  J2822 


This    Sunday    Eve. — Last    time   of   "The    City" 

Starting     Monday     Evening 

Mme.  NAZIMOVA 

Mon.  and  Tues.  eves,  and  Special  Tues. 
mat.,  "LITTLE  EYOLF";  Wed.  and  Thurs. 
eves,  and  Thurs.  mat,  "A  DOLL'S  HOUSE"; 
Fri.  and  Sat.  eves,  and  Sat-  mat.,  "THE 
FAIRY  TALE." 
Seats  from  $2  to  50c,  at  theatre  and  Emporium 

Monday,   Nov.    14 — WM.    FAVERSHAM,    in 
"The   World   and  His   Wife." 


GIEMMSMICTI 


GADSKI 

Edwin  Schneider,  Pianist 
Sunday  aft.  Nor.  5— COLUMBIA 

Thursday  ere.  Not.  10— NOVELTY 
Surxuj  aft.  Nor.  13— COLUMBIA 
Seats  S2.50.   S2.00.  $1.50.  SI. 00. 
at  Sherman.  Clay  &  Co.'s.  where 
mail  orders  should  be  addressed. 


OAKLAND.  FRIDAY  AFT.  NOV.  11.  YE  LIBERTY  PLAYHOUSE 

Special  Programme. 

STEINWAY   PIANO  used 


NSS   L  EH  MANN 

Famous  composer  of  "  In  a  Persian  Garden."  and  her 

ENGLISH  VOCAL  QUARTET 

Tuesday  eve,  Nov.  15  —  Novelty  Theatre 

(Auspices  Pacific  Musical  Society) 
Thursday  cvc.  Nov.  17— Novelty 

Sunday  aft,  Nov.  20— Columbia 

Seats   SI. 50.   SI. 00.    75c.   at   Sherman,  Clay   &    Co.'s 

Thursday.  Nov-  10- 

OAKLAND      Fridny  aft.  Nov.  13 

YE  LIBERTY  PLAYHOUSE | 

KNABti  PIANO  used 


Br  arrangement  wilh  Russian  Government 
and  Metropolitan  Optra  House 

Mile.  Anna  Pavlowa 
M.  Mikail  Mordkin 

>.d  ik  IMPERIAL  RUSSIAN  BALLET 

and  Symphony  Orchesira  from  the 

Metropolitan  Opera  House 

Original  Scenery       Costumes 

Stnsc  E/fccta 

VALENCIA  THEATRE 

Week  commencing  MONDAY.  Nor.  21 

Matinees  Thursday.  Saturday.  Sunday 

Seats  S3.00.  S2.00.  11.50,  SI. 00.  box  seati  H.00.     Boi- 

offlce  »i>en<  Monday;  Nov,  l  I.  ll  Sherman.  Clay  &  Co.'s. 

Mail  orders  now  received.     Addretl  Will  L.  Greenbaum. 

encloiine  check  or  money  order. 

In  December— TETRAZZ1M. 

EMIL.IO   DB  GOGORZA. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


November  5,  1911 


VANITY  FAIR. 

Henceforth  the  dandy  is  not  to  be  the 
dandy  as  he  used  to  be.  Not  a  mere  Beau 
Brummel,  that  is,  distinguished  for  his  pro- 
digious waistcoats  and  his  wonderful  atti- 
tudes, mistaking  tactlessness  for  impertinence 
and  insolence  for  wit.  The  dictionary  defini- 
tion of  the  dandy  must  be  revised  to  "elegant 
clothes  and  an   elegant  mind," 

Such  is  the  fiat  of  M.  de  Fouquieres,  of 
Paris,  the  arbiter  of  the  mode  for  men.  He 
affirms  that  the  real  dandy  must  be  not  merely 
a  perfectly  dressed  man,  but  also  a  kind  of 
knight,  courteous,  tactful,  and  chivalrous. 
He  must  be  supple,  witty,  charming,  and  a 
man  of  culture.  M.  de  Fouquieres  would  fain 
stem  the  tide  of  modern  ill-manners.  "We 
are,"  he  says,  "ever  in  a  hurry,  we  are  skep- 
tically inclined,  and  are  'blase'  when  mere 
youths.  Dressed  in  black,  we  carry  with  our- 
selves an  atmosphere  of  indifference  and  have 
'rigid'  attitudes.  Oh  !  that  way  we  have  of 
saluting  ladies  with  a  little  sign  of  the  fingers 
and  a  hasty  bow — one,  two,  one,  two — which 
is  to  the  baise-main  of  yore  what  a  two-step 
is  to  a  stately  pavan.  When  we  leave  a  draw- 
ing-room we  don't  exclaim,  'It  was  wonderful. 
enchanting,  intoxicating' ;  we  merely  say,  'It 
was  rather  decent.'  That  is  progress ;  the 
men  talk  of  business  or  sport  and  the  young 
men  went  there  because  it  was  a  social  ob- 
ligation. I  don't  object  to  sport :  on  the  con- 
trary. It  creates  a  taste  for  action,  but  it 
should  not  be  taken  to  the  ball,  where  one 
should  go  merely  to  amuse  one's  self,  if  one 
is  young,  if  one  appreciates  feminine  grace, 
the  beauty  of  flowers,  and  the  caress  of  per- 
.  fumes."  M.  de  Fouquieres  speaks  with  the 
authority  of  one  of  the  three  best-dressed 
men  of  Paris,  the  other  two  being  M.  le 
Bargy  of  the  Theatre  Francais,  and  a  leading 
couturier  who  has  won  fame  for  his  original 
designs  and  color  schemes.  But  M.  de  Fou- 
quieres does  not  owe  his  reputation  to  the 
exquisite  nuances  of  his  ties  and  the  subtle 
harmony  of  his  attire,  but  to  the  elegance 
of  his  manners  and  conversations.  Who, 
then,  has  a  greater  right  to  speak  for  the 
dandy  of  the  twentieth  century  ? 


Character  in  coiffures  is  the  latest  achieve- 
ment of  the  society  psychologists.  The  two 
eternal  types — the  blonde  and  the  brunette — 
are  to  be  closely  studied  for  this  self-revela- 
tion. There  is  the  woman  with  the  brooding 
eyes  and  serious  expression,  affording  insight 
into  the  "long,  long  thoughts"  that  fill  her 
mind  ;  and  there  is  the  girl  of  honeyed  charm, 
graceful  and  gracious,  radiating  sunshine.  It 
is  all  a  matter  of  curls.  The  brunette  of  the 
sweetly  serious  pose  owes  it  all  to  her 
coiffure.  It  includes  a  soft  fringe  of  hair 
falling  over  the  thoughtful  brow,  dusky  tresses 
lightly  puffed  out  above  the  temples,  and  at 
the  back  brightly  burnished  curls  loosely  ar- 
ranged. As  a  triumphant  accessory  of  an 
intellectual  kind  there  is  nothing  more  ef- 
fective than  a  straight  band,  of  jewels  or 
tulle,  or  metal  or  tissue,  worn  upon  the  brow 
or  just  above  it.  For  the  blonde  the  scheme 
must  be  different.  It  must  have  a  profusion 
of  little  curls  to  break  the  rigid  line  of  the 
forehead,  and  larger  rippling  puffs  all  over 
the  head.  To  heighten  the  effect  recourse 
must  be  made  to  the  rococo  shades  of  pink 
and  blue,  mauve  and  green,  amber  and  pearl- 
gray  satin,  all  used  together  to  twist  a  wreath 
or  half-wreath  of  little  roses  across  the  curls. 


But  it  seems  that  the  distinction  has  to 
be  carried  still  further.  Dress  must  be  psy- 
chological as  well  as  curls.  So  declares  Lady 
Duff-Gordon,  who  clothes^  the  female  form 
divine  according  to  soul.  Hence  while  the 
dress  of  the  brunette  must  be  all  for  tragedy 
and  passion,  that  of  the  blonde  must  be  all 
for  smiles  and  dimples  and  childish  laughter 
and  appeal.  Delilah,  then,  tall,  dark,  mystic, 
black-eyed,  blue-lidded,  slender,  lissom,  phan- 
tom-like, is  to  have  her  creations  built  along 
the  lines  of  mystery,  while  Corisande,  petite, 
and  dainty,  blue-eyed  and  fair-haired,  is  to 
be  touched  as  with  a  fairy  wand.  Delilah 
must  bear  herself  proudly,  goddess-like,  not 
of  the  earth ;  Corisande  may  trip  and  smile 
and  almost  simper.  And  yet  the  mere  male 
imagines  a  woman's  life  to  be  idle  and  aim- 
less ! 


On  the  surface  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  much  connection  between  the  odor  of  a 
burned  pudding  and  a  love  passion.  Ah,  but 
you  never  can  tell  what  clever  associations 
may  be  unearthed  by  the  accomplished  hyp- 
notist. Dr.  Freud,  for  example,  has  dis- 
covered that  an  odor  of  burned  pudding  and 
love  are  nearly  related.  The  odor  was  smelled 
by  an  English  governess  in  the  family  of  a 
widowed  Austrian  manufacturer,  and  the  only 
explanation  she  could  give  of  the  persistence 
of  the  odor  in  her  imagination  was  that  one 
day  when  playing  with  the  children  in  her 
charge  they  had  neglected  a  little  pudding 
waich  they  had  been  allowed  to  make  and 
cook.  But  close  questioning  revealed  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  she  was  thinking  of  giving  up 
er  position  because  she  had  unconsciously 
"^llen  in  love  with  the  children's  father. 
A  id  the  charming  thing  is  that  no  sooner 
had  the  confession   been  made  than  the  odor 


of  the  burned  pudding  ceased  from  troubling. 
Of  course  it's  easy  to  see  the  connection ;  the 
spoiled  pudding  naturally  suggested  sad 
thoughts  of  the  children's  motherless  condi- 
tion, and  from  that  to  an  altruistic  desire  to 
remedy  the  evil  was  a  natural  transition.  So 
you  never  can  tell  what  pranks  Cupid  may 
not  be  up  to. 

According  to  Mrs.  Curtis,  the  tactful  girl 
is  due  sooner  or  later  to  become  the  most 
popular  girl  in  town.  "She  may  not,"  she 
writes  in  Success,  "be  so  very  clever  or  deep, 
but  she  has  that  intimate  knowledge  of  what 
is  the  right  thing  to  say  and  when  to  say  it. 
Some  one  has  said  that  you  can  educate  a 
child  in  tactfulness.  To  a  certain  extent  you 
may,  but  not  wholly.  It  is  a  gift  that  is 
born  in  one.  I  have  seen  little  children  who 
would  pause  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  be- 
cause it  might  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  play- 
mate. Consider  the  girl  who  is  not  tactful. 
I  know  a  young  woman  in  Washington  society 
who  makes  the  most  tactless,  most  unkind 
speeches.  A  morning  paper  announced  that 
a  widely  known  American  girl  was  about  to 
become  the  morganatic  wife  of  a  foreign 
prince.  That  afternoon  amid  a  crush  of 
people  she  congratulated  the  young  lady  with  : 
'My  dear,  I  suppose  when  you  are  a  morga- 
natic duchess  you  will  never  see  poor  little 
me.'  T  shall  not  wait  till  that  happens,'  was 
the  crushing  reply.  'I  think  it  is  an  excellent 
arrangement  to  begin  now.'  That  is  only  one 
of  her  breaks.  At  a  dinner  party  one  night 
she  retailed  a  story  which  was  funny  enough, 
but  a  disgraceful  gibe  at  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion. The  gentleman  who  took  her  into 
dinner  did  not  even  smile.  She  remembered 
a  second  later  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
devout  Catholics  in  Washington  society.  She 
apologized,  but  she  did  not  realize  the  apology 
made  the  situation  slightly  worse.  There  are 
girls  of  her  sort  everywhere,  and  they  won- 
der why  they  are  not  popular." 


What's  this  about  lemons?  Treble  the  price 
they  used  to  be  ?  And  why  ?  Has  the  op- 
probrium that  was  attached  to  the  very  word 
in  American  speech  of  late  years  driven  the 
lemon-grower  out  of  business  to  that  extent? 
Anyway,  the  situation  is  dire  enough  to 
prompt  a  eulogist  to  this  pasan  :  The  lemon 
is  the  standby  of  existence,  the  basis  of  the 
happy  home,  the  sovereign  remedy,  the  thirst- 
assuager,  the  ingredient  of  a  thousand-and- 
one  delirious  concoctions.  Who  says  hock- 
cup  ?  Who  says  lemon  squash  ?  Who  says 
gin-sling?  Who  says  hot  toddy?  Who  whis- 
pers barley  water.  He  says  lemon  also.  Be- 
reft of  lemons,  what  are  these  valuable  and 
necessary  things?  An  empty  nothing,  a  base 
deception,  a  vile  and  unsatisfying  fraud. 
When  it  is  hot,  then  we  want  lemons.  When 
it  is  cold,  we  want  lemons  more.  Lemons 
for  influenza,  lemons  for  bilious  attacks,  lem- 
ons, and  more  lemons,  and  still  more  lemons. 
Imprudent  boys  suck  them,  grown  men  make 
them  the  foundation  of  some  perfect  potable. 
They  will  wipe  away  stains,  and,  squirted 
carefully  into  the  eyeball,  they  will  at  once 
display  the  power  that  resides  within  their 
resilient  skin.  They  are  all-embracing  in  the 
sphere  of  their  abundant  activities.  And,  oh. 
dear  friends,  is  there  not  a  moral  to  be 
drawn  from  this  ubiquity  of  lemons,  this 
proved  dependence  of  frail  humanity  on  the 
modest  fruit  of  the  earth  ?  Does  not  the 
reflection  teach  us  that  the  little  things  are 
often  the  great  things,  and  that  the  humble 
deed  is  often  the  most  far-reaching  in  its 
consequences?  Let  us,  then,  ponder  lemons 
with  a  new  accession  of  humility,  and  abase 
our  frantic  pride  before  the  realization  of  our 
little  worth.  If  one  man  has  in  his  lifetime 
achieved  so  much  for  humanity  as  the  harm- 
less, necessary  lemon,  then  he  has  not  lived 
in  vain.  Wherefore,  to  be  called  "a  lemon" 
shall  henceforth  be  deemed  a  distinction  of 
great  renown. 

Once  more  the  girls  of  the  United  States 
and  England  are  weighed  in  the  balance.  The 
American  girl,  says  the  latest  social  philoso- 
pher, has  a  self-confidence,  a  "go,"  an  ebul- 
lience about  her  that  are  much  beyond  the 
attainments  of  her  English  sister.  But  the 
American  girl  is  apt  to  be  less  experienced 
in  life  than  the  English  girl ;  less  mature, 
though  she  may  seem  more  so  :  lighter-headed 
and  more  trivial ;  less  deep  and  thoughtful, 
with  less  balance  and  repose ;  more  obvious, 
but  at  the  same  time  more  evanescent  and 
superficial  in  her  charm. 


Unbending  for  once  from  its  Olympian 
heights,  the  London  Times  explains  what  the 
country  house  breakfast  ought  to  be.  There 
must  be  a  sideboard  well  covered  with  cold 
meat,  there  must  be  four  or  five  dishes  of 
hot  food.  The  cold  meat  must  include  a  ham. 
a  tongue,  and  either  cold  chicken  or  cold 
game.  If  the  party  is  a  large  one,  a  galan- 
tine, a  pie,  or  some  brawn  should  be  added. 
An  agreeable  adjunct  is  a  dish  of  good  aspic 
jelly  to  serve  with  any  one  of  these.  Jelly 
is  always  nicest  like  this,  and  should  never  be 
cut  into  rounds  or  triangles  and  stuck  all 
over  cold  meat.  No  one  eats  it  in  this 
choped  form,  and  it  is  merely  wasted. 

For  hot  dishes,   poached   or  fried   eggs,  ba- 


con, fried  potatoes,  fried  or  grilled  fish,  or 
kedgeree,  and  sausages  are  the  classical  items. 
These  should  all  be  served  in  separate  dishes, 
as  nothing  is  nastier  than  eggs  soaked  in 
bacon  fat  or  potatoes  mixed  with  sausages. 
Boiled  eggs,  each  in  a  separate  egg-cosy, 
should  always  appear.  For  variety,  rissoles, 
curries,  and  grilled  chicken  can  be  given  ;  cut- 
lets or  tournedos  are  hardly  ever  touched 
when  they  are  sent  up. 

Tea  and  coffee  continue  to  be  our  only 
breakfast  drinks,  in  spite  of  the  outcries  of 
food  reformers.  Tea  is  hardly  ever  good 
anywhere.  First  of  all,  people  do  not  buy 
really  good  tea  ;  secondly,  their  servants  make 
it  badly ;  thirdly,  it  is  allowed  to  stand  and 
stew.  Good  tea  can  not  be  got  under  3s  6d 
or  4s  a  pound.  When  one  thinks  what  people 
spend  on  wine,  this  is  not  expensive.  Good 
tea  needs  careful  making  with  boiling  water. 
It  needs  straining  after  it  has  stood  two  or 
three  minutes.  The  leaves  should  never  have 
a  second  jorum  of  water  poured  on  them. 
Coffee  is  less  often  nasty  than  tea,  but  it  is 
very  seldom  really  good.  It  should  be  roasted 
just  before  it  is  made.  It  should  be  made  in 
a  Picard  machine  (or  some  similar  make). 
Unlike  tea  it  can  be  kept  hot.  The  hot  milk 
for  coffee  should  he  put  on  a  spirit  lamp;  if 
it  boils,  all  the  better.  Milk  for  coffee  should, 
properly  speaking,   boil   three  times. 

In  front  of  every  guest  should  be  butter 
and  a  small  pot  of  jam,  marmalade,  or  honey  ; 
between  every  two  places  sugar,  cream,  and 
milk,  mustard,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  a  rack 
of  fresh  toast.  Down  the  centre  of  the  table 
should  be  plates  of  white  and  brown  scones 
and  fresh  rolls.  One  sideboard  should  be  de- 
voted to  fruit  of  any  kinds  that  are  in  season, 
and  on  this  sideboard  had  better  be  placed  the 
flowers,  for  flowers  on  a  breakfast  table  are 
rather  in  the  way. 


A  Washington  woman  who  was  visiting 
some  friends  in  Philadelphia  noticed  that  the 
little  girl  in  the  family  was  eating  some  new 
sort  of  cereal  at  breakfast.  She  evinced  little 
enthusiasm  for  the  stuff.  "Don't  you  like 
it,  dearie?"  asked  the  visitor.  "I  don't  think- 
much  of  it,"  replied  the  child.  "Then  why  do 
you  eat  it?"  The  little  girl  paused  in  her 
task  of  disposing  of  the  obnoxious  article  and 
regarded  her  interlocutor  gravely.  "It's  got 
to  be  eaten,"  said  she  solemnly.  "The  grocer 
gives  mamma  a  coupon  for  every  two  pack- 
ages she  buys,  and  it's  got  to  be  eaten  every 
morning." 

■»••-■ 

Even  at  the  time  when  crinolines  were  in 
fashion  it  was  generally  admitted  that  they 
were  monstrous  things,  though  some  women 
defended  them.  One  of  those,  a  silly 
woman,  having  archly  remarked  that  if  crino- 
lines had  no  other  advantage  they  at  least 
kept  men  at  a  distance,  added,  "That,  at  least, 
you  will  admit  is  a  great  blessing."  "To  the 
men,"  growled  an  old  bachelor  who  was 
present. 


HUNTER 

HIGH 
BALL 

GRATIFIES 

SATISFIES 

CHEERS 
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REFRESHES 


Byron 

Hot  Springs 

One  of  the  world's  most  curative  springs, 
2J4  liours  from  San  Francisco;  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  hotels  and  a  delightful  place  for 
rest  and  recreation.  See  Southern  Pacific  In- 
formation Bureau,  James  Flood  Building,  any 
S.  P.  £gent,  or  Peck-Judah,  789  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco,  or  553  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, or  address  manager,  Byron  Hot  Springs, 
California. 


That  Cold  Room 


on  the  side  of  the  house  where 
winter  blasts  strike  hardest  always 
has  a  lower  temperature  than  the 
rest  of  the  house.  There  are  times 
when  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the 
temperature  quickly  or  to  keep  the 
temperature  up  for  a  long  period. 
That  can't  be  done  by  the  regular 
method  of  heating  without  great 
trouble  and  overheating  the  rest  of 
the  house.  The  only  reliable 
method  of  heating  such  a  room 
alone  by  other  means  is  to  use  a 

©rfectio] 

Smokeless 


S*JL  HEATEg 


Absolutely  smokeless  and  odorless 

which  can  be  kept  at  full  or  low  heat  for  a  short  or  long  time. 

Four  quarts  of  oil' will  give  a  glowing  heat  for  nine  hours, 
without  smoke  or  smell. 

An.  indicator  always  shows  the  amount  of  oil  in  the  font. 
Filler-cap  does  not  screw  on;  but  is  put  in  like  a  cork  in  a  bottle, 
and  is  attached  by  a  chain  and  cannot  get  lost. 

An  automatic-locking  flame  spreader  prevents  the 
wick  from  being  turned  high  enough  to  smoke,  and  is  easy  to 
remove  and  drop  back  so  that  it  can  be  cleaned  in  an  instant. 

The  burner  body  or  gallery  cannot  become  wedged,  and  can  be  unscrewed 
in  an  instant  for  rewicking.  Finished  in  japan  or  nickel,  strong,  durable,  well- 
made,  built  for  service,  and  yet  light  and  ornamental.    Has  a  cool  handle. 

Dealers  Everywhere.    If  not  at  yours,  write  for  descriptive  circular 
to  the  nearest  agency  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated) 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

I   Mr.    Motorton    and    his   small    son    were    in 
he  natural  history  museum  gazing  at  a  skele- 
ton of  a   chimpanzee.     "Gee,   pop,"   exclaimed 
he   boy,    "we   humans   are    certainly    built   on 
|j|  similar  chassis,  aren't  we?" 


I  Uncle  George  Snow,  an  old  antebellum 
iegro.    was    giving    testimony.      The    counsel 

sked  Uncle  George  which  side  of  Soucha- 
.[ouchee  Creek  he  lived  on,  to  which  he  re- 
plied :  "Which  side  of  the  creek  do  I  live 
In,  boss?"     "Yes."     "Gwine  up  or  down  the 

reek,   boss?" 


I  A  local  minister  had  had  a  serious  time 
Lb  fighting  the  saloon  element  in  his  town  and 

ad  not  been  backed  up  in  his  efforts  by  the 
|  nembers  of  his  own  church.  This  with  other 
f^oubles  had  led  to  his  resignation,  and  in 
.Innouncing  his  departure  at  his  farewell  ser- 

lon  he  said  :  "I  am  going  to  do  something 
|  he    devil    has    never    done.      I    am    going    to 

pave  C ." 


I  The   confirmed   bachelor   came   back   to   the 

lub  lunch  from  the  end  of  the  earth,  and  we 

II   asked   him   if   he  was   married  yet    (he   is 

ear  fifty).      "I   shall   marry   a  clever   woman 

u   1    do,"    he   replied,   grimly.      "Thought   you 

i  idn't    like     those     clever    women  ?"    said    the 

fcoungest  member,  simply.     "I  don't,"  said  the 

\  achelor,    whose    views    are    well    known    and 

rvidely  spread.     "But  if  ever   I   marry  it'll  be 

In  infernally  clever  woman  who  does  it !" 


I  In  remote  rural  districts,  where  life  goes 
tn  steadily  and  simply,  the  natives  are  not 
i  uriously  interested  in  the  numerous  cases 
If  longevity.  "Your  father  must  be  getting 
\  retty  well  on  in  years,"  said  a  cousin  from 
;  be  city  to  a  farmer.  "Yes ;  pap's  nigh  on  to 
[ninety."  "Health  good?"  "No;  not  jest  now. 
le  aint  been  feeling  himself  for  some  time 
ack."  "What  seems  to  be  the  trouble?"  "I 
I  on't  know.  Sometimes  I  think  farming  don't 
Lgree  with  him  any  more." 


[.  A  young  lawyer  was  running  for  county  at- 
I  orney  in  a  rural  section,  and  in  the  evening 
I  f  the  day  of  election  he  and  several  friends 
[  .-ere  receiving  the  returns.  The  young  law- 
[  er's  opponent  lived  at  a  little  town  called 
iroveville,  and  his  town  was  for  him  almost 
[nanimously.  The  early  returns  showed  that 
I  he  young  lawyer  had  received  but  one  vote, 
fc-ater.  however,  another  vote  for  the  young 
|  andidate  was  reported  from  Groveville. 
L  Gad !"  exclaimed  one  of  his  friends.  "A 
iepeater." 

Sir  Charles  Wyndham   has  played  the  part 
I  f    Garrick    thousands    of   times    in    the    little 
[•omedy  said  to  be  founded  on  an  incident  in 
[  he   earlier   actor's   career.      There   is   a   story 
hat    Sir    Charles    himself    tells.      He    sat    one 
ay   in    the   Garrick   Club,   in    Garrick's   chair, 
I  inder  Garrick's  portrait.     To  him  came  Henry 
liamilton,    who    looked    first    at    the    portrait, 
nd  then  at  Wyndham.     "Charles,"'  said  Ham- 
ilton,   "you    are    growing    more    like    Garrick 
[  very    day."      "Do    you    think    so  ?"    returned 
Vyndham.      "I'm    very    glad."       "It's    true," 
aid    Hamilton.      "And    less    like    him    every 
i  light,"  he  added,  thoughtfully. 


.    A  student  in  a  medical  college,  while  learn- 

1  ng  the   use   of  the   ophthalmoscope,   was  told 

|  o  examine  a  man's  eye  and  report  upon  the 

|  ondition    of    it.      The    doctor-to-be    adjusted 

he    instrument   and   looked   long  and   search- 

i  ngly  into  the  subject's  left  optic.     "Most  re- 

I  narkable,"    he    ejaculated,    with    a    surprised 

ook.       Readjusting    the    ophthalmoscope,     he 

;  .gain    carefully    scrutinized    the    eye.      "Very 

xtraordinary      indeed,"      he      exclaimed.      "I 

iever   heard   of   such   an   eye.     This   must   be 

ome    new    disease.      Have    you    ever    had    an 

I   Xpert's    opinion    on    it?"      "Once,"    was    the 

I  aconic  reply.     "The  man  who  put  it  in  said 

It  was  a  fine  bit  of  glass." 

|      Farmer     Hodge     was     of     the     good,     old- 

ashioned  school,  and  he  always  gave  a  feast 
lo   his    hands    at   harvest   time.      It    was    har- 

est  time,  and  the  feast  was  about  to  com- 
I  lence.      Giles   was    the   oldest   hand,    and   the 

ostess,  with  beaming  cordiality,  motioned 
l.iim  to  the  seat  by  her  right  hand.  But  Giles 
i   emained       silently      unresponsive.       "Come," 

aid  the  hostess,  "don't  be  bashful,  Mr.  Giles" 
,  —he  was  just   Giles   on   ordinary   occasions — 

you've  a  right  to  the  place  of  honor,  you 
1   mow."       Giles    deliberated    a    moment,    then 

poke.  "Thank  you  kindly,  Mrs.  Hodge,"  he 
;  ( aid ;  "but,  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you,  I'd 
I   ather  Sit  opposite  this  pudden'  !" 


Augustus  Thomas,  the  playwright,  tells  of  a 
tunting  trip  he  once  took  in  the  South.  They 
<fere  after  'coons  and  'possums,  but  the  only 
rail  the  dogs  struck  was  one  which  made 
hem  put  their  tails  between  their  legs  and 
urn  for  home.  "Just  what  does  a  polecat 
ook  like  ?"  Mr.  Thomas  asked  one  of  his 
iegro  guides.  "A  polecat,  boss?  Why,  a 
■olecat's  somefin*  like  a   kitten,   only  prettier. 


Yes,  a  polecat's  a  heap  prettier'n  a  kitten. 
aint  it,  Sam?"  he  said,  turning  to  another 
negro  for  corroboration.  Sam  did  not  seem 
so  sure.  He  hesitated  a  moment.  "Well,"  he 
replied,  scratching  his  wool,  "it's  always  been 
mah  contention  dat  handsome  is  as  handsome 
does." 


Judge  Mulqueen  had  a  colored  woman  be- 
fore him  as  a  complaining  witness.  She  had 
a  man  held  for  trial  by  a  city  magistrate,  on 
the  charge  that  he  had  attacked  her  with  a 
pair  of  scissors.  "He  mout'  near  gouge  mah 
eye  out,  jedge,"  she  said.  "Jes'  come  at  me 
lak  a  lion,  he  did,  a-roarin',  suh.  He  poke 
me  in  de  face  wiv  dem  scissors,  jedge,  not 
once,  but  four  or  five  times.  He  jes'  cut  up 
my  face  lak  it  was  a  yahd  of  ribbon,  jedge. 
The  magistrate  what  held  him  to  dis  heah 
court  says  he  nevah  did  hear  tell  of  no  more 
dang'ous  man."  She  had  a  wide,  smooth, 
yellow  face  that  didn't  have  a  mark  on  it. 
Told  to  repeat  her  story,  she  went  all  over  it 
again,  telling  how  the  man  had  slashed  her 
face  with  that  pair  of  scissors.  "But,  madam," 
the  judge  said,  "there  isn't  a  mark  on  your 
face."  "Marks,"  said  she,  indignantly. 
"Marks  t  What  I  care  for  marks,  lem  me 
ask  you  dat?     I  got  witnesses,   I   tell  you." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Appropriate. 
"My  wife  is  just  the  best  of  wives," 

Said    foolish    Mr.    Bunny. 
"The  doctor  says  she  has  the  hives, 
And  so   I  call  her  Honey." 

— New    York    Times. 


No  Borrowed  Enchantment. 
A  man  who   lived  over  in   Yuba 
Played  the  "Dead  March  from  Saul"  on  a  tuba. 
The    neighbors    agreed 
*    They  liked  it  indeed, 
But  they'd  like  it  far  better  in   Cuba. 

— Chicago    Tribune. 


Perhaps  You  Were. 
When  I  see  a  youth  with  his  pants  turned  up  and 

his  beautiful   socks  on  view. 
And  over  one  eye  perched  a  little  round  hat,  with 

a    ribbon    or    mauve    or    blue, 
And   fourteen   rings  and  the  seven  pins  that  he  got 

at    his    dear    prep,    school, 
Why,    it  strikes  a  chord,   and   I   say:     "Oh,    Lord! 

was  I  ever  that  big  a  fool?" 

When  I  see  a  youth  with  his  gloves  turned  down, 

and  a  cigarette  stuck  in  his  face, 
And  a  loud  check  coat  and  a  horse-cloth  vest  and 

a  half-inch   wide  shoe  lace, 
And   a  bunch   of   hair   that    hides   his   ears,    and   a 

line  of  senseless  drool, 
Then  I  paw  the  sward  as  I  say:     "Oh,  Lord!   was 

I  ever  that  big  a  fool  " — New   York  Times. 


"Wail  of  a  Returned  Tourist. 
I  have  seen  Paris,  I  have  been  to  London; 
Yet    no    one   listens   when    I    tell    about    them. 
All,   all,  are  bores,   the  old    familiar  places! 

I've  been  to  Florence,  I  have  been  to  Venice; 
None  pays  attention  while  I  cite  their  glories; 
Xone  wants  to  hear  of  Renaissance  Art  Treasures. 

I  have  a  friend,  a  kinder  friend  has  no  man; 
Like  an  ingrate,  he  leaves  me  most  abruptly 
When  I  begin  to  tell  of  English  Week-Ends. 

Tourist-like,   paced    I   all   the   haunts   of  greatness; 
Europe's    a   map    I    studiously  traversed. 
None    cares    for    Keats'   House — none    cares    where 
Carlyle    lived. 

Friend  of  my  bosom,   thou   more  than   a  brother, 
Why  wert  thou  not  my  bondslave  and  my  vassal. 
So  I  might  talk  to  these  of  these  fair  places! 

Some   made   excuses— some  stealthily  left  me; 
Some    took    French    leave — but    all    are    now    de- 
parted. 
Alone  I  muse  on  those   fair   foreign  places. 
— Carolyn    Wells,    in    Metropolitan    Magazine. 


A  Prayer. 
The  earth's  last  thrill  is  exhausted,  for  he's  soared 

in  the   upper  air, 
He's  plunged  to  the  ocean's  darkness,  he's  entered 

the  Hon's  lair. 
He's   busted    a   bucking  broncho,    he's    fought   in    a 

foreign   land, 
He's  cocked   his  hat  to    a  pontiff,    and   he's   kissed 

a  kaiser's  hand. 

He's    fought    a    fight    with    the    Senate,    and    he's 

scrapped  with  the  lower  House, 
He's  taken  the  role  of  the  Hon  and  said,  "To  hell 

with  the  mouse," 
He's  hurled  at  the  Wall  Street  magnates  the  short 

and   the  ugly    word, 
And    he's    showed    to    the    British    statesmen     the 

manner  in  which  they've  erred. 

He's    conquered    a   hot    convention,    he's    broken    a 

State  machine. 
He's    written    a   million   volumes,    he's    worked    for 

a  magazine, 
He's    played    till    the    limelight's    weary,    and    the 

only  thrill   left  to  get 
Is  the   thrill    of   a   ten   years'   silence.      Oh,    Lord, 

make    him    try    for    it ! 

— Springfield    Republican. 


Stanford  vs.  California. 

Appropriate  gifts  for  the  day  of  the  big 
game,  Nov.  1 2.  Football  Candy  Boxes  and 
boxes  appropriately  decorated  with  football 
scenes,  filled  with  delicious  candies.  At  Geo. 
Haas  &  Sons'  candy  stores:  Phelan  Building, 
Fillmore  at  Ellis,  Van  Xess  at  Sutter,  and  28 
Market  Street,   near  Ferry. 


Christmas  Gifts 


THE  DAINTIEST  and  most  durable  novelties 
gathered  together  from  the  European  fashion  cen- 
ters are  at  Roos  Bros.  Make  you  selections  early — 
the   earlier    you   select,    the    greater    your    choice. 

WE  ARE  SHOWING  a  magnificent  assort- 
ment of  the  latest  European  gift  fashion — 
Cigar  Servers  —  Smokers'  Tables  —  Shaving 
Sets— Match  Holders  -Desk  Pencil  Holders 
— Desk  Clocks,  etc.,  in  finest  nickel -plated — 
they  will  not  tarnish.    Prices  range  from  95^. 


"Cross"  Work  Baskets 

Made  by  the  celebrated 
"Mark  Cross"  Com- 
pany in  London.  Fitted 
complete  with  needles, 
scissors,  silver  thimble, 
etc.    Price  from  $7.50 


Scissor  Sets 

Henekels'  best;  one  of 
the  most  useful  pres- 
ents you  can  give. 
The  sets  are  complete, 
in  handsome  cases. 
Prices  from $2.00 


ROOS  BROS. 


Market  and  Stockton 
San  Francisco 


WELLS  FARGO  NEVADA  NATIONAL  BANK 

of  San  Francisco 

No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

SAVINGS               108  SUITER  ST.        COMMERCIAL 

(Member  of  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Frandsct) 

Capital    Authorized    $1,000,000 

Capital.  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits . .  .$  11 .053,686.2 1 

Deposits 24,743.347. 1 6 

I.    W.    Hellman    Jr Vice-President 

James  K.  Wilson Vice-President 

Officers — A.  Legallet,  President;  Leon  Boc- 
queraz,     Vice-President;    J.     M.    Dupas,    Vice- 
President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  John  Ginty, 
Cashier;     M.     Girard     Assistant     Cashier;     P. 
Bellemans,   Assistant  Cashier;    P.   A.    Bergerot, 
Attorney. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

DIRECTORS 

ISAIAS    W.    HELLMAN       JOHN    C.    KIRKPATRICK 
LEON    SLOSS                              F.    W.    VAN    SICKLEN 
C.    DE   GtJIGNE                         HARTLAND    LAW 
PERCY    T.    MORGAN             J.    HENRY    MEYER 
I.    W.    HELLMAN,    JR.        CHAS.    J.    DEERING 
V.'M.    BAAS                                 F.    L.    LIPMAN 
JAMES    L.    FLOOD                  JAMES    K.    WILSON 
WM.    F.    HERRIN 

Costemers  of  this  Buk  ire  offered  ererj  ftaStj  ambleal  with 
prudent  banking.    New  accounts  art  invited. 

The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.  W.  cor.  Sutter  and  Saniome  Street* 

Capital $4,000,000 

Reserve  and  Undivided  Profits. . .     1,700,000 

Sic  Greenebaum,  President;  H.  Fleisbbacker,  Vice- 
President  and  Manager;   Joseph  Prtedlander.   Vice-Presi- 
dent; C.  F.  Hant,  Vice-President;  R.  Altscbnl.  Cashier; 
A.  Hocbstein,  Asst.  Cashier;  C.  R.  Parker.  Asst.  Cashier; 
H.  Choynslri,  Asst.  Cashier;  G.  R.  Bordiclc.  Asst.  Cashier; 
A.  L.  Langerman,  Secretary. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

SAVINGS              (THE  GERMAN  BANK)    COMMERCIAL 

(Member  of  the  Associated  Sa rings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Guaranteed    Capital    $  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..      1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent  Funds..      1,555,093.05 

Deposits  June  30,    1910 40,384,727.21 

Total    Assets    43,108,907.82 

Officers — President,    N.    Ohlandt;    1st   Vice- 
President,     Daniel     Meyer;     2d     Vice-President 
and    Manager,    George   Tourny;    3d    Vice-Presi- 
dent,  J.    W.    Van    Bergen;    Cashier,   A.    H.    R. 
Schmidt;     Assistant     Cashier,     William     Herr- 
mann; Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller;  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries, G.  J.  O.  Folte  and  Wm.  D.  Newhouse; 
Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board     of     Directors — N.     Ohlandt,     Daniel 
Meyer,    George    Tourny,    J,    \V.    Van    Bergen, 
Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Walter,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr., 
E.  T.  Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission    Branch,    2572    Mission    Street,    be- 
tween 21st  and  22d   Streets.      For   receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C,  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond    District    Branch,    432    Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.     For  re- 
ceipt   and    payment    of    deposits    only.      W.    C. 
Heyer,    Manager. 

J.    C.   WILSON 

(  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
Member-;  CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

(  THE  STOCK  AND  BOND  EXCHANGE.  S.  F. 

Main  office:  MILLS  BIHDING.  Su  Francisco 

KKANCH    OFFICES 

Palace  Bold,  San  Francisco.      Hotel  Alexandria.  Us  Angeles. 

Hold  del  Coronas,  Caronda  Beach. 
Correspondents:    Harris.   Winthrop    &    Co..    25 
Pine  St.,  New  York;  3  The  Rookery.  Chicago. 

CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established   1850                        OF  HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital    $1,000,000 

Cash    Assets    6,956,215 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,790,360 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH 

Manager   Pacific   Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDING 

San  Francisco 

BONDS 

THE  MODERN  FORM  OF  INVESTMENT. 
THE  RESULT  OF  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE. 
THE  RESERVE  OF  TRUST  COMPANIES  AND  BANKS. 
THE   RESERVE    OF    INSURANCE    COMPANIES  AND 
INDIVIDUALS. 

Wrltt  for  our  lirculsr 
Established  1858 

SUTRO    &   CO. 

INVESTMENT  BROKERS 
412  Montgomery  St.                San  Francisco 

Members  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 
CLAY  PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 
311-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 
147-1SI  MINNA  STREET 

Between  New  Montgomery  ud  Third 
Saa  Francuco.  Col. 

We  specialize   in  securities  of  high-grade   Pacific   Coast 
enterprises,  suitable  for  trust  fund  and  similar  investment. 


MUNICIPAL  T)   r\  XT  T".  C  CORPORATION 

RAILROAD  DU1M    JJ  J  SECURITIES 

Our  "Morttfi/y  Digest  oj  California  Srcuritia"  mailed  on  request. 

WAKEFIELD,  GARTHWAITE  &  CO. 

Member  of  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 

1107  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG. 

Telephone  Salter  One  Thousand 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

The  social  calendar  for  the  past  six  days  reads 
like  a  week  at  the  height  of  the  season  in  mid- 
winter, so  filled  is  it  with  affairs  of  a  pretentious 
nature.  Two  large  debutante  receptions,  at  each 
of  which  were  entertained  over  two  hundred 
guests,  served  to  introduce  formally  three  of  the 
season's  buds  to  the  social  world. 

On  Tuesday  night  the  St.  Francis  Musical  Art 
Society  concert,  at  which  Gadsfci  sang,  assembled 
a  large  contingent  who  have  subscribed  to  these 
musical  affairs   for  the  season. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  society  was  present  at 
the  Brooke- Pomeroy  wedding  at  Trinity  Church, 
which  was  followed  by  a  reception  at  the  home 
of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  Pit- 
cairn  .Pomeroy,  on   Clay  Street. 

On  Friday  night  the  first  Greenway  Assembly 
was  given  in  the  ballroom  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  a  large  number  of  the 
friends  of  the  Draper  family  crossed  to  Sausalito 
to  be  present  at  the  wedding  of  Miss  Elsa  Draper 
and  Ensign  Laurence  Kauffman  of  the  navy. 

The  interim  between  the  dates  of  these  large 
affairs  was  well  filled  with  debutante  luncheons, 
informal  bridge  parties,  teas  for  the  numerous 
brides-elect,  and  the  dinner  and  supper  parties 
which  have  become  a  natural  adjunct  to  the  so- 
ciety concerts  and  the  assembly  balls. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Alice  J.  Barber,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Barber,  to  Mr.  E.  Floyd 
Jones  of  Indianapolis,  took  place  Sunday,  October 
30,  1910,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents 
in  Ross  Valley.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by 
the  Rev.  Hubert  C.  Carroll  of  St.  John's  Church. 
The  bride  was  given  away  by  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Lucy 
Spencer  of  Los  Angeles;  Miss  Mary  D.  Barber  was 
maid  of  honor,  and  Mr.  Albert  J.  Arroll  of  New 
York  was  groomsman.  About  forty  of  the  inti- 
mate friends  of  the  family  were  present  at  the  re- 
ception, among  them  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Otis, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  McAllister,  Mrs.  William 
B.  Hooper,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Blake,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Sherman,  Mrs.  John  Kittle,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ben  Dibblee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Southard 
Hoffman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Boyd,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McNear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Perry,  Miss 
Worm,  Miss  Isabel  Worm,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Tompkins,    Mr.   and    Mrs.    J.    Windham    Carey. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Elsa  Draper  and  Ensign 
Laurence  Kauffman  takes  place  this  afternoon 
(Saturday)  at  Christ  Church,  Sausalito,  and  will 
be  followed  by  a  reception  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  mother,  Mrs.  J.  Wain-Morgan  Draper. 
The  bridal  party  will  include  Mrs.  Kirkwood 
Donovin  as  matron  of  honor,  and  Miss  Enid 
Gregg,  Miss  Kathleen  de  Young,  and  Miss  Fran- 
ces Stewart  as  bridesmaids. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Otis  formally  presented 
their  daughters,  Miss  Frederika  and  Miss  Cora 
Otis,  to  society  at  a  reception  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. The  receiving  party  included  Mrs.  Hall 
McAllister,  Mrs.  Percy  Moore,  Mrs.  Edward 
Eyre,  Mrs.  Harry  Sherman,  Mrs.  Horace  Hell- 
man,  Mrs.  Norman  McLaren,  Miss  Laura  Mc- 
Kinstry,  Miss  Leslie  Page,  Miss  Ethel  Crocker, 
Miss  Lee  Girvin,  Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  Miss  Myra 
Josselyn,  Miss  Augusta  Foute,  Miss  Mildred  Whit- 
ney, Miss  Florence  Williams,  Miss  Muriel  Wil- 
liams, Miss  Katherine  Donohoe,  Miss  Bessie  Ash- 
ton,  Miss  Louise  Boyd,  Miss  Dora  Winn,  Miss 
Cora  Smith,  Miss  Constance  McLaren,  Miss  Dor- 
othy Woodworth,  Miss  Martha  Foster,  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Foster,  Miss  Helen  Bertheau,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Cresswell,  Miss  Elizabeth  Brice,  Miss  Anita 
Maillard,  Miss  Ethel  McAllister,  and  Miss  Maud 
Wilson. 

Miss  Lee  Girvin  entertained  the  debutante  set 
at  a  Hallowe'en  party   on   Monday   evening.      The 
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Trademark  registered 


Allow  yourself  a  few  moments 
of  relaxation   by  a  trip  over  to 

Pig  and  Whistle 

where  they  make  a  specialty  of 
Chocolates  and  Candies  that  are 
really  becoming  famous. 

Don't  fail  to  note  the  effort  made  there 
to  satisfy  those  who  are  particular. 

It  is  the  retreat  for  those  who  wish 
t~  mpting  luncheons  and  tea  in  an  at- 
tractively informal  manner. 

130  Post  Street 


affair  took  place  at  her  home  and  some  of  the 
guests  were  Miss  Dora  Winn,  Miss  Ethel  McAl- 
lister, Miss  Cora  Otis,  Miss  Frederika  Otis,  Miss 
Ethel  Crocker,  Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  Miss  Myra 
Josselyn,  and  Miss  Anita  Maillard. 

Mrs.  James  T.  Rucker  introduced  her  daughter, 
Edith,  to  society  at  a  reception  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  at  which  about  two  hundred  guests  as- 
sembled to  greet  the  debutante. 

Miss  Anna  Olney  entertained  at  a  tea  on  Thurs- 
day in  honor  of  Miss  Harriet  Stone.  Among 
those  present  were  Miss  Anna  Weller,  Miss  Ila 
Sonntag,  Miss  Marguerite  Doe,  Miss  Lurline  Mat- 
son,  Miss  Agnes  Tillman,  Miss  Dorothy  Baker, 
Miss  Elva  de  Pue,  Miss  Mildred  Baldwin,  Miss 
Laura  Baldwin,  Miss  Kathleen  Farrell,  Miss  Maud 
Wilson,  Miss  Olive  Wheeler,  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Tyson,  and   Miss  Helen    Sullivan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thomas  will  give  a  ball 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  on  December  20,  at  which 
their  daughter.  Miss  Gertrude  Thomas,  will  make 
her  debut.  Miss  Thomas  will  be  the  guest  of 
.honor  at  a  dinner  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham 
McMullen  will  give  for  her  preceding  the  first 
Greenway    Assembly. 

The  Presidio  hop  on  Wednesday  evening  was 
one  of  the  brilliant  events  of  the  week  and  in- 
augurated the  series  of  winter  dances  at  the  post. 
Some  of  those  present  were  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  John  Lundeen,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  St.  John 
Chubb,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Nat  Phister,  Colonel  J. 
W.  C.  Brooks  and  Mrs.  Brooks,  Major  and  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Gaston,  Major  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  O'Neil,  Cap- 
tain and  Mrs.  Isaac  Erwin,  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Q.  Ashburne,  Captain  and  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Murphy,  Captain  and  Mrs.  James  Wheeler,  Lieu- 
tenant and  Mrs.  Paul  Beck,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs. 
Goodrich,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Myron  Crissy, 
Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Ruhlen,  Miss  Ruth  Brooks, 
Miss  Anna  Weller,  Miss  Ila  Sonntag,  Miss  Lur- 
line Matson,  Miss  Elsa  Hinz,  Miss  Beatrice  Guit- 
tard,  Lieutenant  Pfiel.  Lieutenant  Harry  Stephen- 
son, Lieutenant  James  Ord,  Lieutenant  Robert 
Goodrich,  Mr.  Frederick  von  Scbrader,  Mr.  George 
Leib,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Guittard. 

Mr.  Robert  Balfour  was  host  at  a  luncheon  at 
the  Fairmont  Hotel  on  Thursday,  at  which  he 
entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  D.  Girvin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  Balfour,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Dibblee,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Eells,  the  Reverend  and  Mrs. 
Kirk  Guthrie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Hellman, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Eyre,  Mrs.  Jonathan 
Kittle,  Miss  Lee  Girvin,  and   Mr.  John  Lawson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  King  entertained  on 
Wednesday  in  honor  of  Mr.  Charles  Dennison 
Kellogg.  Among  their  guests  were  Mrs.  Edward 
Eyre,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs.  James  Robin- 
son, Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  Mrs.  Clinton  Worden, 
Mrs.  Charles  Mcintosh,  Mrs.  Coleman,  Mrs. 
Charles  Page,  Mrs.  James  Potter  Langhorne, 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Kellam,  Miss  Genevieve  King,  and 
Miss    Hazel    King. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  entertained  at  a 
luncheon  at  her  Burlingame  home,  New  Place, 
on  Wednesday  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Horace  Hill. 
Her  guests  were  Mrs.  Richard  Bayne,  Mrs.  Joseph 
B.  Crockett,  Mrs.  Richard  Girvin,  Mrs.  Robert 
Hooker,  Mrs.  Willis  Polk,  and  Mrs.  John  Johns. 
The  members  of  the  Browning  Club  at  Mill 
Valley  entertained  at  a  Hallowe'en  party  on  Mon- 
day evening,  at  which  the  following  were  present: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralston  White,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Thompson,  Mrs.  Charles  Conway  Hartigan, 
Miss  Elsa  Hinz,  Miss  Dorothy  Bridge,  Miss  Marie 
Brewer,  Miss  Elena  Brewer,  Miss  Elsa  Draper, 
Miss  Grace  Whittle,  Miss  Clarita  Blair,  Mr.  Her- 
bert Baker,  Mr.  Wallace  Wright,  Mr.  Albert 
Whittle,  Mr.  Louis  Brewer,  Mr.  James  Thompson, 
Mr.  James  Sperry,  Lieutenant  Bruce  Buttler,  and 
Lieutenant    Edgar    Field. 

Mrs.  John  Simpson  entertained  at  a  farewell 
tea  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  her  apartment  at  the 
St.  Regillus  in  honor  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  John 
Partridge,  who  will  sail  with  her  husband,  Bishop 
Partridge,   next   week  for  Japan. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Friday  Night  Club 
was  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the  younger  set, 
of  which  its  membership  is  composed.  Among 
those  at  the  initial  dance  of  the  season  were  Miss 
Ethel  Gregg,  Miss  Ethel  St.  Goar,  Miss  Erna 
Hermann,  Miss  Ruth  Casey,  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Tyson,  Miss  Sue  Harrold,  Miss  Edith  Lowe,  and 
Miss  Erna  St,  Goar.  The  patronesses  present 
were  Mrs  Wendell  Hammon,  Mrs.  Frank  Dudley 
Bates,    and    Mrs.    Robert    Bentley. 

Miss  Jennie  Stone  entertained  at  a  tea  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  on  Monday  in  honor  of  Miss 
Hilda  Stedman  of  Indiana,  who  has  been  visiting 
here  for  several  months.  Miss  Stone's  guests 
were  Miss  Augusta  Foute,  Miss  Cora  Otis,  Miss 
Ethel  Crocker,  Miss  Frederika  Otis,  Miss  Dora 
Winn,  Miss  Ethel  McAllister,  Miss  Harriett 
Stone,  Miss  Evelyn  Barron,  Miss  Marion  Zeile, 
Miss  Anita  Maillard,  Miss  Louise  Wallack,  Miss 
Maude  Wilson,  Miss  Kate  Peterson,  Miss  Marian 
Crocker,  Miss  Laura  Baldwin,  Miss  Elva  de  Pue, 
Miss   Mildred    Baldwin,    and   Miss  Nixon. 

The  captain  and  wardroom  officers  of  the  U.  S. 
S.  California  entertained  at  a  dinner  on  board  on 
Tuesday  evening  in  honor  of  Miss  Lolita  Burling 
of  Santa  Barbara.  Among  those  present  were 
Miss  Fredda  Smith,  Miss  Amalia  Simpson,  Miss 
Edith  Metcalfe,  Miss  Erna  Hermann,  Miss  Flor- 
ence Braverman,  Miss  Nell  Ranch,  Miss  Withers, 
Commander  Pratt,  Paymaster  Beecher.  Major 
Hall,  Lieutenant  Irvine,  Lieutenant  Rowell,  and 
Ensign  Withers. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Woods  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
on  Wednesday  at  her  home  on  Clay  Street  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Christian  Miller.  Among  those 
invited  to  meet  the  guest  of  honor  were  Mrs. 
Allan  MacDonald,  Miss  Marian  Miller,  Miss 
Helen  Jones,  Miss  Florence  Hopkins,  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Newhall,  Miss  Clara  Allen,  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Newhall. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  John  Burke  Murphy  enter- 
tained at  their  quarters  at  the  Presidio  at  a  dinner 
complimentary  to  Miss  Ethel  Crocker,  preceding 
the  hop  at  the  post  on  Wednesday  evening.  The 
dinner  guests  included  Miss  Dora  Winn,  Miss 
Crocker,  Miss  Constance  McLaren,  Captain  A.  L. 
Murphy,  Lieutenant  Harrv  Pfeil,  and  Lieutenant 
McChord. 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Braverman  entertained  at  a  bridge 
party  in  the  red  room  at  the  Hotel  St  Francis 
on  Friday.  Miss  Florence  Braverman  assisted  her 
mother  in  receiving  her  guests.  Among  those 
present  were  Mrs.   William   Matson,    Mrs.    Edward 


Judson,  Mrs.  George  Willcutt,  Mrs.  William  Her- 
man, Mrs.  Harry  Umbsen,  Mrs.  Joseph  Sissons, 
Mrs.  Frederick  Zeile,  Mrs.  John  Scott  Wilson, 
Mrs.  George  Umbsen.  Mrs.  John  Aiken,  Mrs.  J. 
J.  Baker,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Tirey  L.  Ford,  Mrs.  Frederick 
V.  Stott,  Mrs.  H.  Bernard,  Mrs.  F.  Weaver, 
Mrs.  T.  Kingston,  Mrs.  Edward  Prentiss,  Mrs.  A. 
J.  Raisch,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Hunt,  Mrs.  James  Sneda- 
ker,  Mrs.  Wendell  P.  Hammon,  Mrs.  F.  S. 
Wright,  Mrs.  Joseph  Martin,  and  Mrs.  Clyde 
Payne. 

Miss  Lutie  Collier  gave  a  luncheon  in  honor 
of  Miss  Christine  Pomeroy  on  Monday,  at  which 
the  guests  were  Miss  Helen  Chesebrougb.  Miss 
Natalie  Coffin,  Miss  Louise  Boyd,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Livermore,  Miss  Constance  McLaren,  and  Miss 
Margaretta    Brooke. 

Miss  Cora  Smith  entertained  at  a  luncheon  at 
the  Claremont  Country  Club  on  Saturday.  En- 
joying her  hospitality  on  that  occasion  were  Miss 
Ethel  Crocker,  Miss  Dora  Winn,  Miss  Augusta 
Foute,  Miss  Constance  McLaren,  Miss  Ethel  Mc- 
Allister, Miss  Elva  de  Pue,  Miss  Florence  Wil- 
liams,   and    Miss   Muriel   Williams. 

Mrs.  Emily  Benedict  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
in  honor  of  Princess  Kawananakoa  at  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel  on  Monday. 

Miss  Louise  Boyd  was  hostess  at  a  dinner  at 
her  San  Rafael  home.  Maple  Lawn,  on  Friday 
evening  in  honor  of  Miss  Christine  Pomeroy  and 
her  fiance,  Mr.  Thomas  Scott  Brooke,  who  reached 
here  from  Portland  on  Thursday.  Miss  Boyd's 
guests  included  Miss  Dorothy  Gettings,  Miss  Mar- 
garetta Brooke,  Miss  Elizabeth  Livermore,  Miss 
Edith  Chesebrough,  Mr.  Arthur  Chesebrough,  Mr. 
Wilberforce  Williams,  Mr.  Wharton  Thurston,  and 
Mr.  John  Kittle. 

Mrs.  Donald  Shorb  was  hostess  at  a  hallowe'en 
party  at  her  home  on  Monday  evening.  Among 
her  guests  were  Miss  Marie  Rose  Deane,  Miss 
Anna  Weller,  Miss  Grace  Doyle,  Miss  Dorothy 
Richardson,  Miss  Ethel  Shorb,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Campbell  Shorb,  Mr.  William  McAffee,  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Punnett,  Mr.  James  Cameron,  and  Mr. 
Northbert    Shorb. 


The  Gadski  Concerts. 

Mme.  Johanna  Gadski,  the  great  dramatic 
and  Wagnerian  soprano  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  assisted  by  Edwin  Schneider, 
the  American  composer-pianist,  will  give  her 
first  concert  this  coming  Sunday  afternoon, 
November  6,  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  pre- 
senting an  exceptional  programme,  which  in- 
cludes works  of  Robert  Franz,  Johannes 
Brahms,  Grieg,  MacDowell,  Margaret  Ruth- 
ven  Lang,  Walter  Morse  Rummel,  and  Edwin 
Schneider,  in  addition  to  two  scenes  from 
Wagner's  "Die  Walkure" — "Sieglinde's  Love 
Song"  and  "Brunnhilde's  Appeal  to   Wotan." 

Seats  are  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s, 
and  on  Sunday  the  box-office  will  be  open  at 
the  theatre  after  ten  a.  m. 

Gadski's  only  evening  concert  will  be  given 
at  the  Novelty  Theatre  Thursday  night,  No- 
vember 10,  with  a  programme  composed  of 
works  by  Schubert,  Henry  K.  Hadley,  Rich- 
ard Strauss,  Sidney  Homer,  and  Edwin 
Schneider,  and  the  Wagnerian  excerpts  will 
be  two  scenes  from  "Siegfried." 

The  farewell  concert  is  anonunced  for  Sun- 
day afternoon,  November  13,  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre,  with  another  rarely  beautiful  pro- 
gramme in  which  works  of  Schumann  will  be 
the  special  feature,  and  the  "Master  of  Bay- 
reuth"  will  be  represented  by  two  of  the 
finest  bits    from    "Gotterdammerung." 

Complete  programmes  may  be  obtained  at 
the  leading  music  stores. 

Next  Friday  afternoon  Mme.  Gadski  will 
appear  in  Oakland  at  Ye  Liberty  Playhouse, 
in  an  entire  change  of  programme,  including 
numbers  from  Wagner's  "Tristan  und  Isolde." 
For  this  event  seats  will  be  ready  Monday  at 
the  box-office  of  that  theatre. 

Gadski  sings  in  San  Jose  Monday  night, 
November  7,  at  the  Victory  Theatre.  After 
these  concerts  Mme.  Gadski  will  return  to 
the  big  season  planned  at  the  Metropolitan, 
and  will  also  be  a  guest  singer  in  Boston, 
Chicago,  and  Philadelphia. 


Leoncavallo's  new  opera,  "La  Foscarina," 
will  be  sung  in  New  York  after  a  few  per- 
formances in  Italy.  The  composer  is  putting 
the  final  touches  on  his  work  at  his  home  in 
Brissago.  Angelo  Nessi  and  Giacorao  Nacchi 
are  the  librettists.  It  is  stated  that  "La  Fos 
carina"  is  not  of  the  "Pagliacci"  style  of 
opera,  but  is  to  be  radiated  by  sunshine  in- 
stead of  tragedy. 


Puccini's  opera,  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden 
West,"  will  have  its  premiere  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  Tuesday  evening,  De- 
cember 6,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  sub- 
scription night.  The  cast  will  include  Caruso, 
as  Johnson ;  Amato.  as  Jack  Ranee,  and  Des- 
tinn  as  Minnie.  Toscanini  will  conduct  the 
performance. 


Hirschman  &  Co. 

Jewelers  and  silversmiths,  220  Grant  Avenue, 
have  large  and  unusually  attractive  assort- 
ments in  all  departments  for  the  coming  holi- 
day season. 


THOMAS  HILL'S 

PAINTINGS  AND  SKETCHES 

On  Exhibition  and  Sale 

At  Gallery  of  the  Estate,  153  Kearny  St., 
□ear  Sutter,  daily  3  to  5  o'clock 

ROBT.  R.  HILL,  Administrator 


OPTICIANS., 


READING  GLASSES 

*  2.50 

DOUBLE  VISION  GLASSES 


.  PALACE  HOTEL 


SAN  MATEO — For  sale  one  of  the  most  beautiful  homes 
od  the  Peninsula.  House  of  1 4  rooms,  grounds  4  acres  in 
finest  section  of  the  new  town  of  Hillsborough.  Garage 
and  stable.     Will  sell  furniture. 

B.  P.  OLIVER.  San  Francisco, 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION     SQUARE 


<J  Visit  the  supper  room 
after  the  play 
^  Street  entrance  through 
the     new     addition    on 


Gearj' 


Under  the  management  of  James  Woods 


HOTEL  SACRAMENTO 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Elegant  new  fire-proof  construction.     Service 

as  perfcet  as  expert  management  can  produce. 

ALBERT  BETTENS,  Proprietor 


Hotel  del  Monte 

offers 

MORE    TO    SEE 
MORE    TO    DO 

than  any  resort  in  the  world 

Subscribe  to  the  "  Del  Monte  Weekly," 
a  guide  to  things  worth  knowing,  see- 
ing and  doing  in  California. 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager. 

Chester  W.  Kelley,  City  Representative 
Phone  Kearny  4013 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto :  "  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING  " 
Most   Delightful    Climate    on   Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Summer  rates  $3. 50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 

from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 

Coast  S.  S.  Co.  steamers. 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,    for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see  H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;  Main  3917. 


HOTEL  SAVOY 

SEATTLE 

"Twelye  Stories  of 
Solid  Comfort" 

Building,     concrete, 

steel  and  marble. 
In  most  fashionable 

shopping  district. 
Bound  magazines  in 

reading  room. 
Most  refined  hostelry 

in  Seattle. 
Absolutely  fireproof. 

Rates,  SI. 50  op 

mm 

I         v 

^g 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
aents   to   and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
he   whereabouts   of  absent   Californians : 

Mrs.  Charles  Fee  and  her  daughters,  Miss 
Clizabeth  Fee  and  Miss  Marcia  Fee,  left  Monday 
jor  an  Eastern  trip  of  several  weeks.  They  will 
Return  here  just  before   the  holidays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Baldwin  sailed  for  their 
iome  in  Honolulu  Tuesday,  after  a  visit  of  sev- 
ral  weeks  in  San  Francisco. 
\  Mrs.  William  Knox  left  for  New  York  last 
veek  to  meet  Mr.  Knox,  who  is  returning  from 
I  visit  in  London  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton 
Jooth     Knox. 

if  Mrs.  Alexander  Rosborough  and  her  son,  Mr. 
oseph  Rosborough,  are  enjoying  a  motor  trip  in 
■fcermany,  after  a  visit  in  Paris. 
l|  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selah  Chamberlain  have  closed 
>  iieir  San  Mateo  home  and  taken  the  Gunn  resi- 
1  jence  on  Broderick  Street  for  the  winter. 
'  I  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Graham  are  the 
I  -uests  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lucius  Greene  at  their 
fame  in   Berkeley. 

M  Mrs.    Frederick    Beaver    has    returned     from    a 
isit   to    New    York,    where   she   accompanied    Miss 
Isabel  Beaver  on  her  return  to  Vassar. 

Mrs.  William  Pierce  Johnson  and  Miss  Josephine 
1  ohnson  are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Stark 
"owne  at  their  home  in  Los  Angeles. 
•  Mrs.  Richard  Sprague  and  Miss  Ysabel  Sprague 
,-ill  spend  the  winter  in  New  Orleans. 
.'•  Mrs.  George  McNear  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Mc- 
»"ear  left  this  week  for  Europe  and  will  spend 
ne    winter    in    Paris. 

1  Mrs.  James  Ellis  Tucker  has  been  the  guest 
J  f  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Bourn  at  her  home  at  St. 
Helena. 

I  Miss  Margaret  Roosevelt  of  New  York  is  the 
tuest  of  her  cousin,  Miss  Christine  Pomeroy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley  will  close  their 
ban  Rafael  home  this  week  and  take  apartments 
It  the  Hillcrest    for  the   winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Macfarlane  and  Miss  Ada 
ilhodes  sailed  on  Tuesday  for  Honolulu. 

Paymaster  Eugene  Hale  Douglas,  U.  S.  N., 
nd  Mrs.  Douglas  will  leave  shortly  for  Bremer- 
3n  Navy  Yard,  where  they  will  make  their  home. 

■  Miss  Dorothy  Boericke  left  on  Thursday  for 
,  lew  York,  where  she  will  be  the  guest  of  Miss 
j-ouise    Runyon,     and    before    returning    she    will 

isit  Miss  Eleanor  Lazere  at  her  home  at  Mon- 
.1  real. 

I    Mrs.    Edward    Eberle    has    returned    from    Santa 
Jiarbara  and   will    leave   this    week   for   New   York 
1 3    meet    Commander    Eberle    on    his    arrival    from 
|     cruise    around    the    world. 
I     Mrs.    George   Lent  reached    here   from   the    East 

n     Monday     evening,     after    an     absence    of    six 

.eeks.      Miss   Laura    Bates,    who   accompanied   her 

last,   will  remain  in  Boston  as  the  guest  of  Mrs. 

'hilip    Young  until    after  the   holidays. 
(    Dr.    and    Mrs.    William    Hopkins    have    reached 
*  Jew    York    en    route    home    from    Europe,    where 

hey   have  been  traveling  during  the  summer. 
I    Miss    Dorothy    Gettings    of    Baltimore    has    been 

isiting  her  aunt,   Mrs.  William  Babcock. 
J    Mr.    and   Mrs.    Frederick    King  and    Miss   Edith 
I  ones   left   for   the    East   on    Wednesday    and    will 
Ipend  the  winter  at  Annapolis. 
I    Mrs.  Patrick  Calhoun  and  Miss  Martha  Calhoun 

eturned  from  the  East  on  Thursday  evening. 
I  Miss  Jennie  Crocker,  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Mr. 
1  lenry  T.  Scott,  Mr.  Duane  Hopkins,  and  Mr. 
L  .harles  Templeton  Crocker  returned  from  the 
|  ^ast  Tuesday  night,  after  a  month's  absence. 
I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Gallois  and  Miss  Jeanne 
llallois    arrived    Monday    from    the    East    and    Eu- 

ope,  where  they  spent  the  summer  months.  They 
|  /ill  spend  the  winter  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Hill  left  Thursday  for 
heir  home  in  New  York,  after  a  visit  of  several 

I  lonths  in    California. 

J  Miss  Bernice  Wilson  sailed  on  Tuesday  for 
.  hina,  where  her  wedding  with  Mr.  Robert  Schur- 
.    iann    wll   take  place   in    December.      She   was    ac- 

■  ompanied  by  her  mother,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Wilson. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Gay    Lombard    of    Portland    are 
4  pending   a  few  weeks  in  the  city. 
I    Mr.    J.    Parker    Whitney    has    returned    from    a 
4  unting  trip  in   Maine. 

I  Mrs.  T.  F.  Payne  and  Mr.  Clarence  Payne  are 
I  pending    the    week    in    town. 

Miss    Beatrice    Campbell    is    planning    to    spend 
art  of  the  winter  in  New   York. 
I  Mrs.  J.  C.  McMulIen  and  Miss  Eliza  McMullen 
I  'ill  spend  the  holiday  season  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Frank  Richardson  Wells  is  visiting  her 
|  lother,    Mrs.    Valentine    Hush,    at    her    home    at 

■  'ruitvale. 

1  Judge  and  Mrs.  Canfield  of  Santa  Barbara  are 
I  mong  the  visitors  here  and  are  guests  at  the  home 

i  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Otis. 
I'    Miss  Jane  Selby  and  Miss  Mary  Eyre  have  re- 
I  irned   from  Paris,  where  they  spent  the  summer 

ith  Mrs.  Thomas  Selby. 
r.   Mr.    and    Mrs.    S.    W.    Mosshead    have    returned 
I  rom  a  trip  to   Europe  and  will  spend   the  winter 

■  t  the   Fairmont   Hotel. 

V  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bourn  have  arrived  in 
lew   York  from  London,  where  they  visited  their 

I ,  aughter,    Mrs.    Arthur   Rose   Vincent.      They   will 

i   rave    shortly    for    San    Francisco    and    will    spend 

I."  le  winter  here. 

j     Mr.    and   Mrs.    Albert   Russell  have  closed   their 

t  lelvedere  home  and  will  leave  this  week  for  Santa 

i     Barbara,   wnere  they   will    spend    the  winter. 

:|  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kobert  Bray  will  spend  the  win- 
:r  in  San  Francisco  and  will  have  as  their  guest 
liss    Marguerite    Butters. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Jr.,  will  come  up 
rom  their  San  Mateo  home  and  spend  next  week 

'  '  t  town. 
|    Mrs.    Henry    Addison   Alexander    of    New    York 

;ii  the  guest  of  her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr. 
nd  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  at  their  home 
n  Pacific  A\enue.  During  her  stay  she  will  visit 
liss  Jennie  Crocker  and  Mrs.  Ansel  Easton  at 
,  iurlingame. 
Among  San  Francisco  arrivals  at  Hotel  del 
bronado,  Coronado  Beach,  for  the  week  were 
fx.  Bertram  Yorke,  Miss  Margaret  Jarman,  Mr. 
icbille  Alberti,  Miss  Helen  Newcomb,  Miss  Louise 
I.  Nichols,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Lindsberg, 
lr.   W.  L.  Miller,  Mr.  William  G.   Hensbaw,   Mr. 


Alexander  Bevani,    Mr.    Ben    Natnow,    Mr.    Ettore 

Campana,  Miss    Regina    Vicarino,    Mr.    Umbertto 

Sacchetti.  Mr.     E.     Buechner,     Miss    Estella    Bur- 
gess. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

The  End  of  the  Season. 
There's  a  keen   wind  searching  the  marshes 
With  a  tang  of  the  distant  sea, 
And  a  wind-blown    sky  of  opal 
For  a  sense  of  Infinity— 
As  a  dog  and  I,  together. 
Sit  close   and   curse  the   weather, 
And   sigh    for  the  gray-goose   feather — 
While  a  cramp  strikes  to  the  knee. 

There's  the  loneliness  of  Sahara, 
Except    for    his    patient    head 
And  his  wet  nose  lifted  to   windward 
For   a   squadron    fan-wise  spread — 
As  we  sigh  that  the  summer's  over, 
With  our  long  tramps  through  the  clover, 
I    and    this    old    land-rover, 
Though   scarce   a    word    is   said- 

There's    a    stealthy    sea-fog   stalking 
Across    the   ghastly   dune, 
As    we    turn    us,    empty-handed, 
With    a    half- forgotten    tune — 
Some  day  we'll  quit  our  roaming, 
Together,    in    the    gloaming. 
Two  shades  that  would  be  homing 
Beneath    a   hunting  moon. 
-IV.    C.     Tinckom-Fernandes,    in    Outing    Maga- 
zine. 


The  Burden  of  the  Buried  Dead. 
He   heard    a    footstep    on    the    road 

Before    the    black    cock    woke    and    crew ; 

It  was  the  step  of  one  he  knew. 
Of  one  who  bore  a  weary  load — 

And  the  lonely  night  was   waning. 

He  dared   not   stop  or   turn    his   head. 

He    knew    what    followed    through    the    night. 

He  knew   the  burden  was  not  light, 
The  burden  of  the  buried   dead — 

And   the  dreary   dawn   was   gaining. 

He  knew  that  bis  dead  self  would  pass. 
Bowed   earthward  by  that  thing  of   fear: 
He   heard   its    footstep  very    near. 

Behind  him  in  the  autumn  grass — 
And  the  wind  that  kept  complaining. 

But  when  the  black  cock  crew  for  dawn 
His  soul  took  heart;  he  turned  to  see: 
The   empty    road    stretched  shadowy 

Into   the  night  with  naught  thereon — 
And   the   windy  dawn   broke   raining. 

— Madison   Cawein,   in   New    York   Sun. 


The  Lavender  Vender. 
In  the  crowded  city,  the  thronging  thoroughfare. 
Thro'  the  chill  of  winter,  a  fragrance  on  the  air 
Faint  and  fresh  of  lavender  mocks  at  memory — 
Mocks  and  murmurs  softly,  "Dreamer,  come  with 
me." 
"Lavender,      sweet     lavender,"     vender,      you 

should  call, 
"Purple,     perfumed    packages    with     memories 

for  all." 
Lavender,  sweet  lavender,  and  tired  souls  are 

sent 
Drifting  down  the  Dream  path  to  the  Country 
of  Content. 

Subtile    scents    of   lavender    thro'    the   busy    street, 
Vague,      elusive      memories,      haunting,      haunting 

sweet. 
Stealing  soft  on  perfumed  wings  thro'  the  moving 

mass, 
White  and  tired  faces  brighten  as  they  pass. 

And  the  crowded  city  slowly   drifts  away. 
Hushed  the  noise  and  clamor  of  the  busy  day. 
While   for   a  fleeting  second,  they  who   dream  are 

blest 
With  drowsy  dreams  of  lavender  and  quiet  country 
rest. 
"Lavender,      sweet     lavender,"     vender,      you 

should  call, 
"Purple,     perfumed     packages     with    memories 

for  all." 
Lavender,  sweet  lavender,  and  tired  souls  are 

sent 
Drifting  down  the  Dream  path  to  the  Country 
of  Content. 
— Anne  Bunner,   in   Scribner's   Magazine. 


The  Phoenix. 
Of  that  great  Eird,  of  that  strange  Bird, 

Hast  heard? 
He  flieth  from  the  eastern   realm  afar, 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  utmost  star. 
None   knoweth    whence;    none   knoweth    where 

Goes    he. 

Five  hundred  years  he  tarrieth  unknown; 

And  then  alone 
He  comes,  slow  sailing  in  the  upper  sky. 
Weary,   with   plumage  dull  and  worn,    to  die! 
None  knoweth  whence   from  all  the   Vast 

Comes  he. 

With   movement  slow,   wearied    with   woe. 

Strange    woe! 
He  gathereth  fuel   for  a  funeral  pyre; 
And  sinking  in  the   fiercely  burning  fire. 
Of  his  own  will,  none  knoweth    why 

Dies  he! 

Of  that  great   Bird,   of  that  strange    Bird, 

Hast    heard? 
That  bathed  in  death  doth  from  the  ashes  rise, 
With  plumage  fairer  than  the  morning  skies; 
And,   sailing  in  slow  triumph,   passes    far 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  utmost  star. 
None    knoweth    whence    he    comes;    none    knoweth 

where 

Goes  he! 

— M.  E.  Buhler,   in  Columbian  Magazine. 


Pavlowa-Mordkin  and  Russian  Ballet  Coming. 

Direct  from  their  triumphs  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  in  New  York,  where 
they  were  brought  straight  from  the  Imperial 
opera  houses  of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg 
as  a  special  feature  of  Gatti-Casazza's  season, 
Mile.  Anna  Pavlowa,  M.  Mikail  Mordkin,  with 
their  ten  premier  dancers  and  danseuses  and 
complete  corps  de  ballet,  and  the  full  orches- 
tra of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  under 
the  leadership  of  Herr  Theodore  Steir,  the 
director  of  the  famous  Bechstein  Hall  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  of  London,  and  acknowl- 
edged the  foremost  exponent  of  Russian 
music  in  the  world,  the  Russian  ballet  are 
started  on  their  great  transcontinental  tour, 
which  includes  this  city,  where  they  will  hold 
forth  under  the  local  management  of  Will  L. 
Greenbaum  at  the  Valencia  Theatre  for  the 
week  starting  Monday  night,  November  21, 
with  matinees  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  Satur- 
day,  and   Sunday. 

Some  idea  of  the  enormity  of  this  attrac- 
tion can  be  gained  when  it  is  known  that  they 
are  bringing  with  them  the  full  complement  of 
artists  that  created  so  wonderful  a  sensation 
in  New  York,  and  all  of  the  wonderful  scenic 
and  electrical  equipment  which  was  used  at 
the  Metropolitan.  Magnificent  stage  settings 
from  the  Theatre  du  Chatelet  in  Paris, 
painted  by  Pacquereau,  and  the  original 
scenic  paintings  by  James  Fox,  of  the  Metro- 
politan, are  on  the  special  train  used  to  con- 
vey the  company  on  its  pilgrimage  west. 
Two  dramatic  ballets  are  presented,  each  one 
telling  a  complete  and  comprehensive  story, 
easily  understandable  in  this  form  of  "ocular 
opera."  The  first,  "Gisselle,"  is  in  two  acts, 
written  by  Theophile  Gautier,  from  the  story 
of  Heinrich  Heine;  with  music  by  Adolphe 
Adam ;  and  the  other,  "The  Arabian  Nights," 
an  arrangement  by  M.  Mordkin,  based  on  the 
old  stories,  with  interpolated  dances  and 
music  by  Rimsky  -  Korsakow,  Glazounow, 
Bourgault-Decondray,  Rubinstein,  Chaminade, 
and  others.  Then  other  interpretive  dances, 
all  with  a  full  scenic  investiture,  are  given, 
running  from  the  national  dances  of  Russia 
to  interpretations  of  classical  works  by 
Tschaikowski,  Saint-Saens,  Chopin,  Liszt, 
Glinka,  Delibes,  etc.  Included  in  the  pro- 
grammes are  their  famous  "Bachannalle"  and 
Mordkin's  "Arrow  Dance,"  which  established 
their  greatness  in  New  York.  San  Francisco 
has  never  been  visited  by  an  organization  of 
this  sort,  and  bids  fair  to  fall  in  line  with 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Chicago  and  capitu- 
late to  the  Russian  rage. 

Manager  Greenbaum  deserves  further  com- 
pliment in  that  he  has  insisted  on  prices  no 
higher  than  in  New  York  or  Chicago,  which 
are,  lower  floor  and  five  rows  of  the  balcony, 
$3  ;  balance  of  balcony,  §2,  $1.50,  and  $1,  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  expense  of  the  trans- 
continental trip  and  the  smaller  capacity  of 
the  local  theatre,  when  compared  with  the 
giant  Metropolitan  and  Auditorium  in  Chi- 
cago. Seats  will  go  on  sale  Monday  morning, 
November  14,  and  Mr.  Greenbaum  announces 
that  he  will  accept  mail  orders,  accompanied 
by   check  or  money   order,  in   the  usual   way. 


Three  printings  have  been  necessary  to  fill 
the  advance  orders  for  Meredith  Nicholson's 
new  novel,  "The  Siege  of  the  Seven  Suitors," 
which  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  an- 
nounce for  early  issue. 


The  Football  Wager  for  Nov.  12th. 

An  appropriate  box  daintily  decorated  with 
football  colors  and  emblems  and  filled  with 
Geo.  Haas  &  Sons'  candies  is  the  ideal  way 
to  pay  a  wager  on  the  game.  Four  stores : 
Phelan  Building,  Fillmore  at  Ellis,  Van  Ness 
at  Sutter,  and  28  Market  Street,  near  Ferry- 


PALACE  HOTEL 

entirely  rebuilt  since  the  fire  on 
the  original  Market  Street  site 

The  Epitome  of  Hotel  Excellence 

European  plan  only 

Rale,  from  $2.50  per  day  upwards. 
Under  the  lame  old  management 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Gough  St*. 

A  comfortable,  high   order,   uptown 

hotel,  now  under  the  mzuazement  of 

THOS.  H-  SHEDDEN 
Formerly  manager  of  St.  Dunstan'i 


JOHN  G.  ILS  &  CO. 

Manufacturers 

High  Grade  French  Ranges 

Complete   Kitchen   and    Bakery    Outfits 
Curing  Tables,  Coffee  Urns,  Dish  Healers 

827-329  Mission  St.     :     San  Francisco,  Cat. 


BONESTELL  & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 
furnisaed  by  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER 

HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 
San  Francisco. 

CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  has  club  rate  arrange- 
ments with  all  prominent  publications,  and 
will   furnish  rates  on  request. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


SAN  MATEO  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL 

63  GRIFFITH  AVENUE 
FOR  CIRLS  AND  SMALL  BOYS 


Mlle.  le  brun  de  surville. 

French  and  French  History. 


Pennsylvania,  Ogontz  School  P.  O. 
Ogontz   School  for  Young  Ladies 

Twenty  minute;  from  Philadelphia,  two  hoars  from  New 
York.     The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  fine  property. 
Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman- 
Miss  Abby  A.  Sutherland  1 


.-Principils. 


CHARLES  COOPER 

Teacher  of  Piano 
3150  JACKSON  STREET 

TELEPHONE  WEST  574 


Liszt  centenary  festivals  will  be  in  order 
next  year.  Berlin  will  lead  with  one  in  which 
Busoni   will  take  part. 


JUST  A  LITTLE  BETTER 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
"OVERLAND  LIMITED" 


Southern  Pacific  -  Union  Pacific 


TICKET  OFFICES 

Flood  Building  42  Powell  St 

Market  St.  Ferry  Depot 

Broadway  and  13th  St.,  Oakland 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Voice  over  Photic — Hello,  is  that  you.  dar- 
ling? Miss  Coquette — Yes:  who  is  talking: — 
Life. 

"He  is  the  author  of  a  dozen  books."  "I 
know  that.  But — what  does  he  do  for  a 
living?" — Atlanta  Constitution. 

"Do  you  tell  your  wife  everything  you  do 
while  she  is  away?"  "No.  the  neighbors 
attend  to   that." — Houston   Post. 

Teacher — Can  any  little  girl  tell  me  why 
our  heads  are  covered  with  hair?  Little  Girl 
— To  have  something  to  pin  more  hair  to. — 
Life. 

Maud — Mr.  Brownleigh  tries  to  flirt  with 
every  pretty  girl  he  sees.  Ethel — I've  seen 
him  try  to  flirt  with  you,  too. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Stubb — Who  is  the  gentleman  with  the  ear 
protectors?  Is  he  a  football  player?  Penn 
— No :  complaint  clerk  in  the  gas  office. — 
Chicago   Daily   News. 

"I  am  a  candidate  for  your  hand."  "But 
my  parents  have  indorsed  another  young 
man."  "All  right,  I'll  run  as  an  insurgent." 
— Washing/on  Herald. 

He — Why  does  the  maid  decline  to  clean 
my  coat  with  benzine?  She — Since  the  chauf- 
feur jilted  her  she  can't  stand  the  smell  of 
it. — Fliegende  Blatter. 

"Was  his  auto  going  very  fast  ?**  "Your 
honor,  it  was  going  so  fast  that  the  bulldog 
on  the  seat  beside  him  looked  like  a  dachs- 
hund."— Houston   Post. 

Bills — What  did  your  wife  say  when  you 
stayed  out  late  last  night?  Wills — I  don't 
know :  she  hasn't  finished  telling  me  yet. — 
Philadelphia   Telegraph. 

Customer — Mr.  Cutter,  why  is  bacon  so 
high  ?  Grocer — Because,  ma'am,  the  supply 
is  limited;  there's  only  one  kind  of  animal 
that  grows  it. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Wigg — It  must  be  very  sad  for  an  opera 
singer  to  realize  that  she  has  lost  her  voice. 
Wagg — Not  half  so  sad  as  when  she  doesn't 
realize  it. — Philadelphia  Record. 

Meat  Eater — I've  tried  nuts  as  food,  but 
they  don't  seem  to  agree  with  me.  Vege- 
tarian— What  kind  of  nuts  did  you  use?  Meat 
Eater — Doughnuts. — Boston    Transcript. 

City  Girl — Oh,  the  darling  little  chickens, 
just  out  of  their  shells!  At  what  age  are 
they  ready  for  market?  Farmer — Anywhere 
up  to  eight  years,  lady. — New  York  Times. 

Nodd — I've  got  a  couple  of  thousand  saved 
up  to  decorate  my  house  with.  Todd — What 
folly.  Buy  an  automobile,  and  you  won't  care 
whether  your  house  is  decorated  or  not. — 
Life. 

"My  son,  remember  this:  marrying  on  a 
salary  has  been  the  salvation  of  many  a 
young  man."  "I  know,  dad.  But  suppose 
my  wife  should  lose  her  salary?" — Cleveland 
Leader. 

Mrs.  Oldwed — Warmed-over  dishes  reduce 
expenses.  Mrs.  Newwed — I  know  :  I  always 
buy  twice  as  much  porterhouse  as  we  can 
eat,  so  we  can  have  hash  next  day. — New 
York  Sun. 

"A  self-made  man,"  remarked  the  thought- 
ful thinker,  "is  a  good  deal  like  a  home-made 
shirt."  "What's  the  answer?"  we  queried. 
"More  useful  than  ornamental."  replied  the 
t.   t. — Chicago   News. 

"Did  Mrs.  Brown  take  her  husband's  fail- 
ure in  the  right  spirit?"  "Oh.  yes.  Just  as 
soon  as  she  knew  he  was  going  to  fail  she 
went  out  and  bought  her  entire  winter  outfit !" 
— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"I  beg  your  pardon  !"  exclaimed  the  chauf- 
feur, stopping  his  machine.  "You're  not  to 
blame,"  responded  the  pedestrian,  picking 
himself  up.  "It  was  my  own  darned  careless- 
ness.    I  saw  you  coming." — Chicago   Tribune. 

"I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  recog- 
nize him  here  in  the  city  or  not.  Our  ac- 
quaintance at  the  seashore  was  very  slight." 
"You  promised  to  marry  him,  didn't  you  ?" 
"\  es  ;  but  that  was  all." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

"It's  a  hard  world,"  said  the  aviator  who 
felt  that  he  was  not  appreciated.  "Yes,"  re- 
plied the  colleague.  "The  world  would  be 
much  easier  for  our  business  if  it  could  have 
been  made  of  rubber  and  inflated." — Wash- 
ington Star. 

Percy — Miss  Jane,  did  Moses  have  the 
same  after-dinner  complaint  ray  papa's  got? 
Miss  Jane — Gracious  me,  Percy  !  Whatever 
do  you  mean,  my  dear?  Percy — Well,  it  says 
here  the  Lord  gave  Moses  two  tablets. — Lip- 
pincott's  Magazine. 

Mr.  Recentmarrie  (throwing  down  his  news- 
paper with  a  gesture  of  disgust) — Here's  an- 
other spoke  in  the  wheel  of  the  wagon  that 
will  take  us  to  the  poorhouse ;  apples  have 
gone  up  a  dollar  a  barrel!  Mrs.  Recentmarrie 
soothingly) — A  barrel  ?  Why,  that  won't 
affect   us,   John ;    don't   you    know    we   always 


buy    our    apples    by    the    half-peck? — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

"I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  all 
really  like  to  be  bossed,"  observed  the  Wise 
Guy.  "I  suppose  that  is  why  men  have  wives 
and  wives  have  cooks."  added  the  Simple 
Mug.— Philadelphia    Record. 


In  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Th  e  four-seated  buckboard  at  El  To var. 
Grand  Canon  of  tie  Colorado,  could  carry 
eight  passengers  at  a  squeeze;  fare  $4  (says 
the  New  York  World),  but  six  appeared. 
The  driver  gazed  at  them  scornfully.  "Ef  I'd 
known  it  was  going  to  be  a  little  bunch  like 
this  I'd  brought  a  lighter  rig.  Aint  they 
goin'  to  change  it?" 

Hotel  Carriage  Bo\ — I  dunno.  They  was 
two  cancellations.  (He  gloomily  pulls  two 
lunch-boxes  out  of  the  bag.     A  long  wait.) 

Driver — Aint  they  goin'  to  change. 

Boy — I  dunno. 

Driver — Git  up! 

He  drove  his  fourteen  miles  monosyllabic- 
ally,  but  coming  back  he  woke  up. 

"Dear  me  !"  said  the  lady  from  California. 
"Seems  to  me  it's  rougher  than  it  was  going.' 

"The  rocks  I  miss  goin'  I  hits  comin'  back." 
explained  the  driver,  genially.  "Have  a  drink 
of  water  ?" 

"I  will,"  said  the  lady  from  Maine  grate- 
fully. She  took  the  cool  drops  from  the  can- 
teen. "Won't  you  have  some  ?"  (to  the 
driver). 

"Naw !  I  aint  much  use  for  it.  Readin* 
about  all  the  trouble  Noah  had  with  it  preju- 
diced me.  Besides,  I  had  an  uncle  drowned 
in   it   once." 

Lady  from  Maine — Is  there  a  bar  at  the 
hotel  ? 

Driver — 'Deed   there   is.  mum. 

Lady  from  Maine — I  haven't  got  that  far 
yet. 

Driver  (in  alarm) — How  long  have  you 
been   yere,   lady  ? 

Lady  from  Maine — They  don't  have  them 
in   Maine. 

Driver — I  thought  Kansas  was  the  only 
crazy    State. 

Man  from  New  York — There  are  ten  more 
of  them. 

Driver — Up  in  Nevady  they  ladle  it  out  in 
bushels. 

Lady  from  Maine — Well,  maybe  they  drink 
it,  but  you  don't  see  it  in  Maine.  I  like  it 
that  way. 

Man  from  New  York — Tastes  better  taken 
in   secret? 

No  reply. 

Driver  ( to  everybody  > — Hev  any  of  ye 
been  to  Barstow  ?  Where  is  it.  lady?  Why. 
Barstow's  the  garding  spot  of  Californy-  Say, 
but  it's  the  hot  hole.  Why,  they  hev  to  feed 
the  hens  cracked  ice  there  to  keep  "em  from 
lay  in'   hard-boiled   eggs. 

Lady   from    California — Huh! 

Driver— An'  that  aint  all.  A  while  ago 
one  of  them  Southern  Californians  died  an' 
they  put  him  in  the  crematorium  an'  turned 
on  the  gas.  Three  days  after  they  looked 
in  to  see  how  he  was  gittin"  on.  He  reached 
out  and  said :  "Git  me  my  overcoat ;  I'm 
chilly." 

Lady  from  California — I  don't  believe  you 
ever  was  in   California. 

Driver — Yes,  I  was.  Lots  o'  holes !  Los 
Angeles,  Santy  Barbary,  Sandiago  an'  Monte- 
rey.     I    druv   that   seventeen   miles. 

Lady  from  California — I  learned  to  swim 
at  Monterey.  You  can't  say  anything  against 
Los  Angeles. 

Driver — Looks  like  30  cents  to  me  with  the 
3   rubbed  out. 

Ladv  from  California — You  don't  seem  to 
like   any   place. 

Driver — Yes,   I  do. 

Lady  from  California — Where.  I'd  like  to 
know. 

Driver — Right  hyar.  This  is  the  garding 
spot  Why,  nobody  ever  dies  here.  Say,  it's 
that  healthy,  all  right !  Why.  we  haint  got 
no    cemetery  ! 

Lady  from  California — Do  you  mean  to  say 
it's  healthier  than  California? 

Driver — Why,  lady,  an  1800-year-old  man 
frisks  around  here  like  a  14-year-old  boy  in 
Californy.  Why,  Californy's  been  trying  to 
git  Arizony  to  annex  her  for  the  last  six 
years. 

Man  from  Chicago  (with  interest) — Any 
graft   here? 

Driver — Naw  !  Haint  got  any  sence  they 
grafted  milkweed  onto  the  ice  machine  to  git 
ice-cream. 

Driver  (to  all ) — Arizony's  a  State  now. 
The  Demmycrats  are  goin'  to  elect  William 
Jennings  Bryan  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Lady  from  Maine — I  thought  he  wasn't 
going  to  run  again  ! 

Driver — Americans  hate  a  quitter.  Wil- 
liam J.  aint  goin'  to  git  hated.  See  that 
p'int  of  rock  over  the  canon  That's  where 
Taft  stood  last  October  an'  had  his  picture 
took. 

Lady  from  Maine — Did  he  have  a  rope 
around  him  ? 

Driver — Naw !  He  stood  all  by  himself. 
He  said  the  canon  was  the  biggest  hole  he'd 
ever  been  in.  Haw.  haw  !  Teddy  Roosevelt 
said  he'd   rather  hev   the  Yoscmite.      Git  up  ! 
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The  Publishers'  Number. 
Ten  years  ago  the  Argonaut  began  the  issue  of  a 
ni-annual  publishers'  number,  adding  sixteen  pages 
the  ordinary  bulk  of  the  paper,  and  devoting  the 
litional  space  to  a  list  of  the  new  and  forthcoming 
>ks  of  particular  interest,  and  to  notes  of  the  pub- 
ling  world.  From  the  beginning  this  feature  has 
:n  received  with  every  mark  of  pleased  appreciation, 
ar  by  year  the  list  and  its  closely  related  accompani- 


ments have  increased  in  quantity  and  in  value.  The 
present  issue  contains  twenty  pages  of  added  matter, 
including  the  latest  notes  from  the  publishers,  many 
good  portraits  of  authors,  and  a  classified  list  of  new 
books  and  works  announced.  Xo  other  paper  prints 
so  attractive,  so  convenient,  or  so  correct  a  catalogue. 
The  Argonaut  offers  it  with  modest  pride  to  booklovers 
East  and  West,  and  with  grateful  recognition  of  the 
cooperation  of  the  big  publishing  houses  which  makes 
its  production  possible. 


The  Election. 

The  Republican  party,  we  think,  had  gotten  in  shape 
for  a  knock-out  even  before  the  return  of  the  Rough 
Rider.  Congress  had  accepted  the  leadership  of  men  in 
whom  the  country  had  lost  confidence,  men  who  openly 
repudiated  any  obligation  in  the  matter  of  positive  party 
pledges.  Even  the  President,  sincere  and  worthy  man 
that  he  is,  had  been  brought  to  the  ruinous  course  of 
accepting  and  attempting  to  justify  a  moral  defalca- 
tion in  the  matter  of  tariff  legislation.  Party  courses, 
too,  had  fallen  into  degeneracy  in  several  of  the  more 
important  States.  In  Xew  York  the  party  organiza- 
tion under  the  "Old  Guard"  had  become  the  agent  of 
sinister  purposes  and  had  shamelessly  assumed  the  role 
of  apologist  for  official  criminality,  notably  in  the  Allds 
case.  In  Maine  the  party  had  played  fast  and  loose 
with  its  pledges.  Among  other  things  it  had  per- 
mitted a  personally  distasteful  oligarchy  to  control 
affairs.  In  Ohio  internal  quarrels  had  planted  and 
watered  the  seeds  of  defeat.  In  New  Jersey  the  dig- 
nity and  honor  of  the  State  had  been  sacrificed  to 
greed.  In  Massachusetts  an  honorable  political  tra- 
dition had  been  made  to  sustain  an  offensive  exercise  of 
the  "boss"principle.  A  too-long  lease  of  unrestrained 
authority  had  wrought  widespread  moral  deterioration. 
The  reliance  of  the  party  had  ceased  to  be  its  own 
integrity,  but  rather  the  weakness  of  its  opposition. 
When  a  political  organization  gets  into  this  shape 
something  is  coming  to  it — sooner  or  later  it  goes  to 
smash,  as  it  deserves  to. 

The  return  of  Roosevelt  with  his  presumptuous, 
bumptious,  ridiculous,  and  revolutionary  cure-all  of  an 
individually  invented  and  personally  conducted  "Xew 
Xationalism,"  assured  and  hastened  the  catastrophe, 
although  it  would  probably  have  come  without  him. 
The  country  was  indeed  tired  of  Republicanism  as  it 
had  pretty  generally  been  interpreted  and  enforced. 
But  it  was  not  ready  for  revolution  and  had  no  stom- 
ach for  Caesarism.  Roosevelt's  intrusion  into  the  situa- 
tion in  New  York  probably  did  not  change  the  result; 
what  it  did  was  to  make  the  party  disaster  more  em- 
phatic and  to  involve  Roosevelt  himself  in  the  general 
collapse.  If  upon  his  return  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  lived  by 
the  traditions  of  his  position,  if  he  had  gone  into  a  dig- 
nified political  retirement,  his  position  today  would  be 
invincible.  He  would  certainly  be  the  presidential 
nominee  of  his  party  in  1912  and  would  probably  be 
reelected  by  overwhelming  combinations  of  dissatisfied 
citizens  of  all  parties.  As  it  is  he  has,  we  think  fortu- 
nately for  the  country,  wiped  himself  off  the  map  of 
political  availability.  A  man  emphatically  rejected 
by  his  own  State,  one  whose  "aid"  wherever  it  has 
been  proffered  has  been  a  manifest  burden — such 
a  man  is  plainly  an  "unavailable."  As  the  case 
stands  today,  Mr.  Roosevelt  reaps  the  odium  of 
disaster  which  otherwise  would  have  fallen  upon  the 
head  of  the  party ;  for,  in  usurping  the  headship  of  the 
party,  in  literally  thrusting  the  President  from  his 
rightful  place  as  the  head  and  leader  of  party  affairs, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  relieved  Mr.  Taft  of  blame,  giving 
to  him  a  widespread  and  popular  sympathy  where 
under  other  circumstances  he  might  have  been  under 
the  burden  of  popular  reproach. 

The  Democratic  party  as  it  stands  in  the  new  atti- 
tude of  success  is,  we  are  glad  to  believe,  a  very  dif- 
ferent party  from  that  which  has  followed  the  banner 


of  negation,  opportunism,  and  populism  during  so 
many  years.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  William  Jennings 
Bryan  and  Champ  Clark  to  Judson  Harmon  and  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  If  the  new  leadership  of  the  party  is 
other  than  accidental — and  there  are  a  hundred  reasons 
to  believe  that  it  is  not  accidental — then  the  country 
has  in  the  new  Democracy  a  force  better  in  all  re- 
spects, fuller  of  promise,  more  inspiring,  than  anything 
it  has  had  under  the  old  name  in  many  years.  For  the 
first  time  since  Cleveland — indeed,  almost  for  the  first 
time  since  the  Civil  War — the  Democratic  party  has 
in  its  general  leadership  a  group  of  men  commanding 
absolutely  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  country. 
Harmon,  Gaynor,  Wilson.  Dix,  Baldwin — these  are  in- 
deed names  to  conjure  with.  They  are  names  against 
which  none  more  worthy  or  more  inspiring  may  be 
placed  even  by  the  party  whose  long  period  of  authority 
has  made  its  service  a  training  school  for  personal 
efficiency  and  distinction  in  the  political  sphere. 

In  California  Johnson  is  elected  governor.  He  nom- 
inally represents  "insurgency"  within  the  Republican 
party,  although  it  is  different  from  the  thing  which 
goes  by  the  same  name  elsewhere.  Mr.  Johnson,  while 
temperamentally  an  emotionalist  and  subject  to  chang- 
ing moods,  while  without  experience  in  administration 
or  demonstrated  capacity  for  it,  is  personally  able  and 
respectable.  Behind  the  open  demagogy  of  his  plat- 
form utterances  there  is  knowledge  of  the  law  and  vital 
personal  force.  We  are  glad  to  hope  that  Johnson  is 
a  better  man  than  he  sounds,  if  we  may  paraphrase  an 
old  witticism.  He  will  wish  to  do  right,  and  we  be- 
lieve will  try  to  do  right;  and  much  may  be  expected 
from  a  man  of  whom  this  may  be  said,  even  though  he 
may  lack  experience  or  propensity  for  the  severely 
business  duties  of  administration.  The  system  in  Cali- 
fornia puts  large  responsibilities  upon  the  governor, 
for  our  legislative  practice  makes  him  the  absolute 
arbiter  of  all  fiscal  matters.  He  is  the  head  of  the 
State  as  no  other  governor  in  the  Union  is  the  head 
of  his  State.  How  Mr.  Johnson  will  go  about  justi- 
fying his  campaign  extravagances  it  is  not  easy  to 
see,  for  he  will  find  no  scandals  in  our  administrative 
affairs.  Xot  in  years  has  anybody  been  able  to  point 
out  anything  like  gross  wastefulness  of  public  money, 
direct  dishonesty  in  the  handling  of  it,  or  anything  like 
calculated  favoritism  in  legislation.  Mr.  Johnson  will 
do  well  if  he  shall  succeed  in  carrying  on  the  affairs 
of  the  State  as  efficiently  as  they  have  been  adminis- 
tered in  past  years. 

As  we  write  on  Wednesday  morning  it  looks  as  if 
California's  entire  congressional  delegation  would  be 
Republican,  a  fact  eminently  gratifying  and  a  bit  sur- 
prising'under  all  the  circumstances.  The  fortunes  of 
California  are  bound  up  with  the  traditional  policies  of 
Republicanism,  and  it  is  important  that  there  should  be 
no  lapse  or  uncertainty  in  our  adherence  to  these  prin- 
ciples. It  is  gratifying,  too,  that  the  Republican  ma- 
jority in  the  legislature  is  safe,  assuring  the  return  of 
a  Republican  as  the  successor  of  Senator  Flint.  The 
reelection  of  Judges  Sloss  and  Melvin  to  the  Supreme 
Court  is  thoroughly  satisfactory.  They  are  approved 
and  efficient  men  and  it  would  have  been  a  pity  to 
replace  either  of  them  with  the  unspeakable  Lawlor. 

The  vote  on  the  several  constitutional  amendments  is 
not  definitely  reported  as  the  Argonaut  goes  to  press, 
the  only  absolute  certainty  being  the  approval  by  over- 
whelming vote  of  the  amendments  in  support  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  This  result  assures  a 
basic  fund  of  $17,500,000  for  the  fair,  and  with  this 
generous  appropriation  in  hand  Congress  can  hardly 
fail  in  give  indorsement  to  our  plans. 


A  Colossal  Grab. 
Under  the  heading  "Proposed  Charter  Amendments" 
the   merits   of   a    series   of   proposed   change 
fundamental    municipal    law    are    discussed    in 
elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Argonaut.    Tl 
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pose  of  this  writing  is  to  direct  especial  attention  to 
Amendments  Xos.  30,  31,  32.  33,  34.  35,  36,  37,  and 
38,  which  may  collectively  be  styled  a  labor  unionite 
raid  on  the  public  treasury,  although  it  is  fair  to  ex- 
cept, in  some  measure  at  least,  Amendments  Xos. 
35  and  36  from  this  sweeping  indictment.  These 
amendments  proceed  not  from  any  public  necessity,  but 
solely  from  the  wish  of  groups  of  city  employees 
for  increased  pay.  As  illustrating  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  group  we  take  Section  3  of  proposed  amendment 
number  32,  relating  to  "Employees,  Salaries,  Promo- 
tion," in  the  department  of  public  works.  The  section 
in  part  is  as  follows: 

Section  3.  The  board  of  public  works  shall  appoint  the 
following  assistants,  deputies,  and  employees,  who  shall  each 
respectively  receive  the  following  annual  salaries :  One  secre- 
tary, $3000 ;  one  superintendent  of  buildings,  $3000 ;  one  head 
carpenter,  $2400;  one  head  carpenter  (fire  department), 
$2100;  one  head  carpenter  (school  department),  $2100:  three 
foremen  carpenters,  $1800 ;  twenty-five  carpenters,  $1500 ; 
one  foreman  painter,  $2100;  four  foremen  painters,  $1800 
twenty  painters,  $1500;  one  foreman  plumber,  $2100;  ten 
plumbers,  $1800;  two  plumbers'  helpers,  $1080;  one  superin- 
tendent of  street  sweeping,  $2400 ;  ten  district  foremen 
sweepers,  $1440 ;  one  inspector  of  side  sewers,  $2400 ;  one 
foreman  of  street  repairs,  $1800;  five  miscellaneous  inspectors. 
$1800;  seventeen  inspectors  of  streets  and  sewers,  $1500 
twenty  sewer  cleaners,  $1500;  one  hundred  laborers,  $960 
two  foremen  pavers.  $1800;  twenty  pavers,  $1800;  twelve 
rammers,  $1500;  eight  watchmen,  $1200;  seven  bridgetenders 
$1200;  two  bunkermen,  $1200;  three  pumptenders.  $1200;  five 
dump  foremen,  $1200;  one  head  janitor,  $1800:  one  janitor, 
$1500;   one  janitor,   $1200;   twenty  janitors,   $1080. 

******** 

The  board  may  appoint  such  additional  employees  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties  under 
this  article  and  fix  their  compensation  annually  subject  to  the 
appropriation  of  funds  by  the  supervisors.  *  *  All  appoint- 
ments in  the  department  shall  be  made  under  the  provisions 
of  Article  13  of  this  charter,  relating  to  civil  sen-ice,  and 
no  person  so  appointed  shall  be  removed  except  for  cause. 

We  take  also  for  purposes  of  illustration  Section 
5  of  Amendment  No.  33,  relating  to  the  department 
of  public  health,  under  the  head  of  "Employees,  Sal- 
aries, Promotion" : 

Section  5.  The  board  of  health  shall  appoint  the  following 
officers,  agents,  and  employees  and  prescribe  their  duties,  who 
shall  each  respectively  receive  the  following  annual  salaries : 

For  the  Central  Office — One  chief  clerk,  $2700;  one  au- 
ditor, $2100 ;  one  experienced  clerk,  $1800 ;  two  experienced 
clerks,  $1500;  three  experienced  clerks,  $1200;  one  stenogra- 
pher, $1380;  two  stenographers,  $1200;  one  telephone  ope- 
rator, $900 ;  one  chief  plumbing  inspector,  $2100  ;  five  plumb- 
ing inspectors,  $1800;  two  food  inspectors,  $1500:  two  dairy 
inspectors,  $1500;  five  market  inspectors,  $1500;  four  sani- 
tary inspectors,  $1800;  two  disinfectors,  $1500;  one  industrial 
inspector,  $1500;  one  laboratory  assistant,  $1500;  one  chief 
chemist,  $2100;  one  assistant  chemist,  $1800;  one  assistant 
chemist,  $1500 ;  one  chemist's  helper,  $1080;  four  nurses  (in- 
spectors of   schools),   $960 ;   one  disinterment  inspector,   $900. 

For  the  City  and  County  Hospital — One  commissary'  clerk. 
$1800;  one  secretary  clerk,  $1800;  one  night  clerk,  $1200; 
one  messenger,  $1200;  one  apothecary,  $1500;  one  assistant 
apothecary',  $1200 ;  one  telephone  operator,  $720 ;  one  head 
nurse,  $1500;  one  head  night  nurse,  $900;  ten  graduate 
nurses,  $780;  one  hospital  steward,  $1200;  one  chef,  $1500; 
one  ambulance  driver,  $1200 ;  one  head  teamster,  $1200 ;  five 
watchmen,  $900. 

For  the  Relief  Home — One  assistant  superintendent,  $1800 ; 
one  commissary,  $1500;  one  secretary-clerk,  $1800;  one 
stenographer,  $900 ;  one'  warehouseman,  $900 ;  one  druggist, 
$1500;  one  ambulance  driver,  $1200;  one  hospital  steward, 
$1200;  one  head  matron,  $960;  two  matrons,  $780;  four 
nurses,  $780 ;  four  watchmen,  $900  ;  one  head  teamster,  $1080. 

These  are  sample  proposals  in  a  colossal  scheme 
of  boost.  The  excerpts  are  long,  but  we  give  them 
because  they  illustrate  by  their  comprehensiveness  as 
well  as  by  their  detail  the  enormity  of  the  projected 
grab.  The  salaries  proposed  are  to  be  paid  in  good 
weather  and  bad,  whether  municipal  work  is  doing  or 
not  Like  interest  on  money,  they  run  week  days, 
Sundays,  and  holidays,  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
need  for  the  services  of  those  who  draw  them  down. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  suggest  to  taxpayers 
how  they  should  vote  next  Tuesday  upon  the  series  of 
amendments  of  which  these  excerpts  are  average 
samples. 

California  and  the  President. 
In  the  campaign  just  ended  in  California  the  national 
head  of  the  Republican  party — Honorable  William  H. 
Taft,  President  of  the  United  States — has  not  been 
treated  fairly  or  even  decently.  Official  authority  over 
the  party  organization  is  in  the  hands  of  a  faction  de- 
voted for  its  own  purposes  to  the  political  fortunes  of 
ex-President  Roosevelt  as  against  President  Taft.  Being 
in  control  of  the  State  convention  some  weeks  back, 
this  faction  turned  down  a  fair  and  adequate  indorse- 
ment of  the  policies  of  President  Taft,  despite  the  fact 


that  the  Republican  party  in  California  as  a  body  is 
appreciative  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Taft  and  friendly 
to  him.  In  the  campaign  just  ended,  speakers  of  all 
grades  were  instructed  from  party  headquarters  to 
minimize  references  to  Mr.  Taft,  to  utter  no  further 
approval  of  his  administration  than  that  involved  in 
a  cheap  resolution  which  was  grudgingly  permitted  to 
have  place  in  the  party  platform.  Republicans  of  Cali- 
fornia— real  Republicans,  who  have  affection  for  their 
party  and  respect  for  the  President — have  resented  this. 
They  resent  it  still.  In  the  course  of  the  campaign 
two  speakers  had  the  independence  to  disregard  the 
instructions  of  the  campaign  management.  Mr.  Charles 
Curry,  secretary  of  state  and  a  primary  candidate  for 
the  governorship,  took  occasion  in  his  public  and  pri- 
vate utterances  to  declare  his  approval  of  the  Taft 
administration.  Congressman  Knowland,  putting  aside 
the  impertinent  suggestions  of  the  State  committee, 
spoke  his  mind  freely  with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion. And  most  significantly,  wherever  these  speakers 
appeared,  and  wherever  they  declared  themselves,  as 
they  did  everywhere,  they  were  greeted  with  tremen- 
dous applause.  All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  the 
Republicanism  of  California  is  entirely  friendly  to 
President  Taft,  no  matter  what  the  prejudices  or  whims 
or  sinister  engagements  of  an  accidental  and  temporary 
official  organization  of  the  party  may  be. 


The  Charter  Amendments. 

On  the  15th  instant — next  Tuesday — San  Francisco 
will  vote  upon  a  series  of  proposals  to  amend  the 
municipal  charter.  This  election  is  a  sort  of  dragnet 
affair,  relating  to  thirty-nine  separate  proposals  involv- 
ing four  distinct  purposes.  The  first  looks  to  promo- 
tion of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  The  second 
represents  suggestions  made  by  the  city  authorities  at 
various  times  during  the  past  three  years,  designed  to 
facilitate  the  operations  of  the  municipal  government. 
The  third  represents  radical  reform  ideas  planned  to 
extend  the  "popular"  principle  in  municipal  govern- 
ment. The  fourth  reflects  the  ambition  of  various 
groups  of  municipal  employees  for  increased  pay  for 
their  services.  Herewith  the  Argonaut  presents  the 
results  of  its  studies  in  these  various  proposals  in 
detail : 

Charter  Amendment  Xo.  1  authorizes  the  munici- 
pality of  San  Francisco  to  issue  bonds  in  the  sum  of 
$5,000,000  in  aid  of  the  exposition  project.  It  further 
authorizes  the  use  of  Golden  Gate  Park  as  a  site  for 
exposition  structures.  This  is  in  harmony  with  prece- 
dents at  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  else- 
where where  expositions  have  been  held  in  the  past. 
The  presumption  is  that  San  Francisco  will  gain  im- 
portant material  advantages  through  the  exposition  and 
that  the  investment  proposed  by  the  amendment  will  be 
a  good  one.  By  private  subscription  a  fund  of  $7,500,- 
000  has  already  been  raised.  The  State  by  last  Tues- 
day's election  provided  $5,000,000.  If  now  the  city  will 
add  $5,000,000  we  shall  have  a  grand  total  of  $17,500,- 
000,  a  sum  deemed  adequate  as  a  financial  foundation 
for  the  exposition  upon  a  liberal  plane.  The  issue 
needs  no  argument.  We  are  committed  to  the  project 
and  every  motive  justifies  it.  The  vote  for  it  should 
be  unanimous. 

Amendment  Xo.  2  proposes  to  reduce  the  board  of 
municipal  librar)r  control  from  twelve  members  to 
seven  and  to  fix  the  official  term  at  six  years.  Under 
the  present  system  members  of  the  board,  mostly  repre- 
senting what  is  known  as  the  "Phelan  crowd,"  hold 
office  indefinitely,  the  board  itself  filling  vacancies 
whenever  they  occur.  It  is  practically  a  close  corpora- 
tion, since  it  is  the  practice  of  the  board  to  elect  no- 
body against  whom  there  is  any  objection  on  the  part 
of  any  member  of  the  existing  board.  The  principle  is 
bad.     The  amendment,  we  think,  deserves  support. 

Amendment  Xo.  3  proposes  to  permit  the  board  of 
supervisors  to  exceed  the  dollar  limit  in  municipal  taxa- 
tion by  a  vote  of  fourteen  members  instead  of  by 
unanimous  vote,  as  the  charter  requires.  This  amend- 
ment, we  think,  ought  to  be  voted  down.  The  rule 
requiring  unanimity  is  a  not  unreasonable  safeguard. 
If  there  should  come  a  real  emergency  it  ought  not 
to  be  difficult  to  get  a  full  vote  of  the  supervisors. 
Vote  no. 

Amendment  Xo.  4  broadens  the  powers  of  the  mu- 
nicipal government  in  the  matter  of  acquiring  and 
operating  public  utilities.  It  is  unnecessary  and  dan- 
gerous.    Vote  no. 

Amendment  Xo.  5  provides  for  the  publication  of  an 
official  municipal  record.     It  does  away  with  that  spe- 
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cies   of   municipal    graft   kown   as   public   advertisii 
Vote  yes. 

Amendment  Xo.  6.     This  amendment  elaborates  I 
initiative,   referendum,   and   recall    provisions    of  I 
charter,  especially  making  recall  procedure  easier, 
is   revolutionary  and  dangerous.     Vote  no. 

Amendments  7  and  8  provide  for  a  municipal  { 
marv  somewhat  in  imitation  of  the  Berkeley  pi 
Under  the  proposed  change  the  system  will  fina 
eliminate  all  but  two  candidates  for  the  mayoralty  a 
other  municipal  offices.  It  would,  we  think,  be 
improvement  upon  the  present  system.  Vote  yes, 
both  Amendments  7  and  8. 

Amendment  No.  8.  This  amendment  elimina 
party  designations  from  the  municipal  ballot  tending 
make  city  elections  free  from  the  party  spirit.  On  1 
whole,  and  especially  in  view  of  recent  experiences 
San  Francisco,  we  think  well  of  this  proposal.  V 
yes. 

Amendment  Xo.  9  provides  for  a  four-year  term 
elective  municipal   officers,   requiring  that  half  of 
official  organization,  including  supervisors,  shall  go  < 
of  office  each  two  years.     It  should  tend  to  the  s 
bility  of  government  and  it  has  a  practically  impo 
advantage   of   shortening   the   municipal   ballot, 
yes. 

Amendment  Xo.   10  proposes  to  do  away   with 
arbitrary  rule  which  vacates  a  municipal  office  if  I 
holder  thereof  shall   be  absent   more  than  sixty  c 
during  his  official  term.     It  substitutes  a  rational 
authorizing  the  mayor  and  supervisors  to  grant  1 
of  absence  upon  a  "proper  showing."     Vote  yes. 

Amendments   Xos.    11    and    12.     These   amendm 
are  to  be  considered  together.     They  provide  a  j 
cedure  under  which  tunnels  and  viaducts  may  be  in 
ated  and  constructed.     We  must  soon,  with  the  gro 
of  the  city,  have  facilities  of  this  kind,  and  it  is 
as  well  to  have  the  machinery  in  readiness.     W< 
no  objection  to  the  plan  proposed,  though  it  woult 
well  for  voters  to  examine  the  measure  critically 
incline  to  favorable  consideration  of  this  amendm 

Amendment   Xo.    13   relates  to   municipal   sewer 
doing  away  with  private  cesspool,  etc.    Vote  yes. 

Amendment  Xo.  14  does  away  with  the  personal 
bility   of  members  of  the   board  of   public  works 
damage  resulting  from  defective  streets.     It  also  ] 
vides  fuller  regulations  in  the  matter  of  street  w 
The  amendment  looks  all  right  and  we  incline  to  fa' 
it,  although  it  is  difficult  to  know  in  a  matter  so  te> 
nical   and   complicated   if   the    measure    is    absolut 
sound.     We  advise  every  voter  intelligent  in  such  m 
ters  to  read  the  amendment  for  himself.     At  the  sa 
time,   and  upon  the  basis  of  present  information, 
counsel  a  favorable  vote. 

Amendment  Xo.  15  relates  to  street  improvement.  I 
is,  we  think,  a  good  proposition. 

Amendment  Xo.  16  authorizes  a  bureau  of  put 
employment.  This  is  unnecessary,  expensive,  : 
probably  worse  than  useless.  It  will  tend  to  ere 
more  offices,  more  public  employment,  and  is  perfeq 
calculated  as  an  agency  for  graft.     Vote  no. 

Amendment    Xo.    17    grants    to    the    Academy 
Sciences  the  use  of  a  site  in  Golden  Gate  Park.     Vl 
yes. 

Amendment  Xo.  18  relates  to  qualifications  for  el 
ployment  in  the  fire  department.  There  are  certl 
men  who  were  connected  with  the  department  in  tin 
past  whom  it  is  desirable  to  retain  in  the  service, 
who  are  not  eligible  under  the  age  limit  imposed  by  I 
charter.  The  proposed  amendment  will  make  their  el 
ployment  possible,  at  the  same  time  nullifying  the  pJ 
sion  rules  so  far  as  they-  are  individually  concern! 
The  proposal  is  supported  by  equitable  consideratiol 
Vote  yes. 

Amendments  Xos.  19  and  20  make  conditions  for  I 
extension  of  street  railways  more  burdensome.  II 
intention  of  this  measure  is  to  put  new  difficulties  in  I 
way  of  street  railroads.  -The  effect  of  it,  we  beliel 
will  be  to  make  existing  railways  monopolistic,  sill 
nobody  will  take  the  franchises  under  the  proposed  cJ 
ditions,  making  extensions  as  the  city  grows  imprl 
ticable  or  impossible.     Vote  no. 

Amendment  X'o.  21  provides  automatically  a  snl 
percentage  of  city  taxation  for  public  playgrour.1 
Vote  yes. 

Amendment  Xo.  22  provides  that  half  of  the  moi* 
raised  by  the  park  tax  shall  be  used  for  parks  other  tl' 
Golden  Gate  Park.     Essentially  bad. 

Amendment  X'o.  23  substitutes  day  labor  for  contr- 
labor  in  municipal  operations.     This  is  a  labor  un* 
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proposal  tending  to  gross  abuse.     Essentially  bad. 

Amendment  Xo.  24  relates  to  the  civil  service  in 
municipal  affairs  and  is  intended  to  strengthen  the  civil 
service  principle.     Vote  yes. 

Amendment  Xo.  25  relates  to  official  vacations.  We 
think  this  amendment  is  not  necessary. 

Amendment  Xo.  26  has  been  rescinded. 

Amendent  Xo.  27  provides  that  such  of  these  amend- 
ments as  shall  be  adopted  at  this  election  shall  not  go 
into  effect  until  July,  1911.  This  is  a  necessary  fiscal 
regulation,  since  the  present  scheme  of  taxation  will  not 
provide  money  enough  to  pay  the  bills  which  the  pro- 
posed "reforms"  will  incur. 

Amendment  Xo.  28.  This  is  a  private  pension  bill 
relating  to  twelve  old  city  employees.  It  is,  we  think, 
entirely  just  and  proper. 

Amendment  Xo.  29  raises  the  salary  of  supervisors 
from  $100  to  $200  per  month.  The  increase  is  not 
too  great  if  the  right  men  could  be  secured. 

Amendment  Xo.  30  increases  the  salaries  in  the  de- 
partment of  elections  by  an  annual  total  of  $18,000  and 
confirms  the  men  now  in  office  for  life.  This  is  a  job 
gotten  up  by  the  employees  of  the  department  of  elec- 
tions for  their  own  advantage.     Bad — very  bad. 

Amendment  Xo.  31.  The  same  kind  of  a  proposition 
relating  to  the  tax  collector's  office.    Bad. 

Amendment  Xo.  32.  The  same  kind  of-  a  raid  by 
employees  in  the  department  of  public  works.     Bad. 

Amendment  Xo.  34.  The  same  thing  in  the  interest 
of  the  employees  of  the  board  of  health.    Bad. 

Amendment  Xo.  34.  The  same  thing  in  the  depart- 
ment of  electricity.     Bad. 

Amendment  Xo.  35.  This  is  a  proposition  of  the 
same  kind  in  behalf  of  the  recorder's  office.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  in  this  case  the  increase  of  compensation  is 
justified.  It  is  an  important  office,  calling  for  expert 
service,  and  its  work  is  more  than  self-supporting. 

Amendment  Xo.  36.  This  relates  in  the  same  way 
to  the  assessor's  office,  and  if  this  proposition  stood 
alone  it  is  not  objectionable.  The  trouble  with  this 
amendment  is  that  it  is  a  feature  of  a  general  scheme 
to  boost  salaries. 

Amendment  Xo.  37.  This  is  a  salary  raising  propo- 
sition for  the  school  department.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Argonaut  salaries  in  this  department  are  relatively  too 
high  now  in  some  grades  and  relatively  too  low  in 
others.  Increases  ought  not  to  be  made  until  the  whole 
system  shall  have- undergone  careful  reorganization. 

Amendment  Xo.  38  is  a  labor  union  proposal  pro- 
viding that  the  eight-hour  rule  shall  be  required  in  all 
contract  work  for  the  city.  This  is  an  interference  with 
business  rules  which  ought  not  to  be  made. 

Amendment  Xo.  39  is  inconsequential.  It  prescribes 
the  same  rate  of  pay  for  patrol  wagon  drivers  as  for 
policemen.  There  seems  no  necessity  for  this  amend- 
ment. t 

The  President  and  Immigration. 
President  Taft,  on  a  recent  visit  to  New  York,  made 
a  personal  inspection  of  Ellis  Island  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  or  not  to  indorse  the  recom- 
mendation of  Commissioner  Williams  for  an  appro- 
priation to  double  the  capacity  of  the  immigrant 
receiving  station.  He  looked  into  the  situation  thor- 
oughly, and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  observations 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  projected  enlargement 
of  facilities  ought  not  to  be  made.  He  would  like,  he 
said,  to  see  the  incoming  stream  distributed  among 
many  ports  rather  than  concentrated  at  Xew  York. 
Ports  on  the  Atlantic  coast  like  Xew  Orleans,  Charles- 
ton (South  Carolina),  and  Galveston,  where  labor  is 
badly  needed,  have  been  making  individual  efforts  to 
divert  the  tide  of  immigration,  and  the  President  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  government  should  assist 
in  this  enterprise  rather  than  encourage  an  increase 
in  arrivals  at  Xew  York.  The  President  personally 
witnessed  the  routine  work  of  inspecting  new  arrivals, 
patiently  listening  to  appeals  in  fourteen  questionable 
cases.  In  this  connection  there  occurred  an  incident 
filled  with  what  the  metropolitan  reporters  style  "hu- 
man interest."  We  reproduce  the  story  as  told  in  the 
Xew  York  Times  of  October  19 : 

George  Thornton,  a  Welsh  miner,  came  last  week  to  this 
country  with  eight  children,  five  sons  and  three  daughters, 
whose  ages  ranged  from  nineteen  years  old  to  the  baby,  two 
years  old,  who  was  held  in  the  arms  of  the  eldest  girl,  seven- 
teen years  old,  who  acted  as  the  mother  of  the  family.  The 
real  mother  died  a  year  ago. 

The  whole  family  were  nicely  dressed  and  looked  scrupu- 
lously clean,  but  owing  to  a  physical  ailment  the  father  was 
debarred  by  the  law  from  entering  this  country.  As  the  chil- 
dren patiently  waited  and  looked  wistfully  up  at  the  commis- 


sioner's face,  as  he  sat  like  a  judge  at  his  desk,  the  President 
was  stirred,  and  he  questioned  the  man  himself.  Thornton, 
who  was  not  aware  of  the  identity  of  his  interrogator,  stated 
simply  that  he  had  $165  in  cash  and  two  hands  with  which 
he  could  do  as  much  work  as  bigger  men.  He  showed  the 
President  a  letter  from  his  sister,  Mrs.  Sarah  Wells,  who  lived 
in  Pittsburg,  which  stated  that  she  had  taken  a  larger  apart- 
ment to  accommodate  her  brother  and  his  family. 

"I  have  heard  of  Welsh  singers,"  said  the  President  "Do 
you  sing?" 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  Welsh  miner,  "but  I  have  the  mak- 
ings of  singers  in  my  children." 

"What  is  the  form  of  government  in  this  country  ?"  was 
the  next  query. 

The  miner  did  not  know,  and  looked  troubled. 

"Who  is  the  head  of  the  government?" 

"The  President,"  said  Thornton. 

"Do  you  know  his  name  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  the  miner  replied;  "Mr.  William  H.  Taft." 

At  this  the  President  turned  to  the  officials  standing  near 
him  and  said  with  a  smile :  "I  can't  condemn  this  man  for 
total  ignorance.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  respectable-looking 
family,  with  the  little  mother  holding  the  baby,  will  all  grow- 
up  to  be  good,  self-supporting  citizens  of  the  country." 


Forty  Years  of  the  "Century." 
With  its  issue  for  the  current  month  the  Century 
Magazine  enters  upon  the  fifth  decade  of  its  career  and 
its  conductors  have  good  reason  to  look  back  upon 
forty  years  of  completed  history  with  satisfaction  and 
pride.  Three  notable  men — Charles  Scribner,  Dr.  Hol- 
land, and  Roswell  Smith — were  associated  with  the 
founding  of  the  magazine  in  November,  1870,  the  first 
of  whom,  however,  passed  away  ere  the  venture  was 
a  year  old.  Dr.  Holland  lived  to  serve  the  enterprise 
for  nearly  eleven  years,  giving  to  its  editorial  direction 
that  ripened  experience  of  worthy  journalism  which 
had  its  beginnings  in  his  early  connection  with  the 
Springfield  Republican,  a  newspaper  which  has  been 
the  training  school  of  so  many  of  America's  most 
notable  periodical  writers  and  editors.  But  there  was 
one  member  of  the  original  staff — Richard  Watson  Gil- 
der— who  was  destined  to  serve  the  Century  for  more 
than  a  generation,  first  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Holland,  and 
then,  from  1881  to  1909,  as  editor-in-chief.  Well  laid 
and  catholic  as  were  the  plans  of  Charles  Scribner  and 
Dr.  Holland,  and  efficient  as  were  the  labors  of  the 
latter,  it  is  doing  no  injustice  to  the  memory  of  either 
to  say  that  the  unique  position  occupied  by  the  Cen- 
tury today  is  most  of  all  a  tribute  to  the  editorial  pres- 
cience and  lofty  ideals  of  Richard  Watson  Gilder. 
Himself  a  poet  of  distinction,  and  a  writer  of  prose  at 
once  dignified  and  moving,  he  was  perhaps  yet  more 
remarkable  for  the  inerrancy  of  his  judgment,  the 
eclecticism  of  his  selection,  and  the  inspiration  of  his 
sympathy.  A  man  of  warm  friendliness,  and  an  unfail- 
ing encourager  of  all  aspiring  members  of  the  literary 
craft,  only  the  inner  record  of  his  life — and  that  not 
completely — wrill  reveal  how  much  his  sympathetic  per- 
sonality counted  in  securing  for  the  magazine  and 
developing  the  powers  of  the  illustrious  corps  of  writers 
whose  works  have  adorned  its  pages.  The  Century's 
reputation  is  Mr.  Gilder's  finest  monument,  and  one 
for  which  any  man  would  be  willing  to  yield  the  best 
service  of  a  lifetime. 

In  the  forty  years  during  which  the  magazine  has 
been  such  a  factor  in  the  education  and  entertainment 
of  its  readers  it  has  been  the  medium  of  first  giving  to 
the  world  an  astonishing  number  of  books  which  have 
since  taken  rank  as  classics.  Merely  to  enumerate 
these  would  be  too  great  a  task,  but  such  examples  as 
the  life  of  Lincoln  by  Xicolay  and  Hay,  Gilder's  own 
"Lincoln  the  Leader,"  Sloane's  'Napoleon,"  Morley's 
life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  unforgettable  memoirs 
of  Millet,  will  be  sufficient  to  start  a  train  of  memories 
that  can  not  fail  to  culminate  in  a  feeling  of  genuine 
gratitude.  Specially  epoch-making  was  its  series  of 
studies  of  the  "Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War." 
contributed  by  actual  participants  in  that  great  conflict, 
which  added  so  materially  to  authentic  history  and  at 
the  same  time  gave  a  great  impetus  to  popular  in- 
terest in  the  magazine  and  greatly  increased  its  cir- 
culation. Nor  has  it  been  different  in  other  depart- 
ments of  literature.  Many  of  the  most  notable  novels 
of  the  past  four  decades — all  distinguished  by  their 
avoidance  of  any  tribute  to  the  disgraceful  eroticism 
that  vitiates  so  much  modem  fiction — have  appeared 
first  in  the  pages  of  the  Century,  while  to  poetry,  art, 
economics,  national  development,  liberal  religion,  and 
many  other  phases  of  intellectual  and  social  activity 
the  magazine  has  ever  extended  a  generous  hospitality. 
Its  services  in  the  realm  of  art  have  been  particularly 
distinguished.  In  its  early  days  it  was  obliged  to  de- 
pend largely  upon  imported  illustrations,  but  the  market 


whicli  it  afforded  gave  an  enormous  stimulus  to  native 
talent,  and  so  laid  the  foundation  for  that  preeminence 
in  the  pictorial  field  which  America  enjoys  today.  And 
in  its  pages,  as  the  Argonaut  noted  recently,  has  been 
published  that  unique  series  of  engravings  on  wood  by 
Timothy  Cole,  which  alone  would  be  a  glory  for  any 
magazine. 

One  of  the  most  laudable  aims  of  the  Century — 
whether  first  as  Scribner's  Magazine  or  later  under  its 
present  title — has  been  to  promote  national  unity  and 
oppose  all  types  of  sectionalism.  Its  pages  have  been 
as  open  to  the  South  as  to  the  North ;  the  worthy 
achievements  of  all  States  have  found  generous  record 
at  its  hands;  no  writer  has  been  refused  a  hearing  pro- 
vided he  had  something  of  moment  to  say  or  could 
embody  imaginative  dreams  in  adequate  verse  or  prose. 
And  the  magazine  has  been  sufficiently  electric  also  to 
welcome  among  its  contributors  distinguished  writers 
beyond  the  Atlantic. 

So  wide  a  policy  has  had  its  deserved  reward  in  the 
creation  of  a  magazine  which  is  highly  regarded  by 
high-minded  Americans.  Misled  by  the  recent  inter- 
ested eulogy  of  the  muck-raking  magazines  indulged  in 
by  an  English  visitor,  there  may  be  some  who  are  in 
danger  of  forgetting  that  actually  the  chief  glory  of 
illustrated  American  magazine  literature  is  alone  repre- 
sented by  that  trio  to  which  the  Century  belongs,  that 
is,  Harper's,  the  Century  and  Scribner's.  There  is  no 
country  in  the  world,  not  England,  not  France,  nor 
Germany,  nor  any  other,  w'hich  can  boast  three  maga- 
zines of  equal  merit,  as  distinguished  for  their  pictorial 
quality,  their  literary  standing,  or  the  cultural  influence 
of  their  contributions.  And  it  is  a  matter  for  national 
congratulation — in  view  of  the  charges  which  are  so 
often  brought  against  the  debasing  influence  of  the 
American  press — that  these  three  magazines  are  as 
keenly  appreciated  in  England  as  in  America  for  their 
high  standards  and  educational  ministry.  In  fact,  they 
are  practically  the  sole  representatives  in  England  of 
the  high-class  magazine,  all  the  others  of  native  pro- 
duction having  degenerated  into  cheap  sensationalism. 
On  the  threshold  of  its  fifth  decade,  then,  the  Century 
can  not  fail  to  receive  hearty  congratulations  for  its 
distinguished  achievements,  and  sincere  wishes  that  its 
future  services  for  the  republic  may  be  as  fruitful  in 
fostering  a  love  for  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  good. 


The  Disappearing  Samurai. 

It  is  said  with  authority  in  Tokio  that  the  warrior 
spirit  among  young  Japanese  is  vanishing  and  that  the 
generation  just  coming  of  conscript  age  promises  to  be 
a  force  for  peace.  The  male  youth  is  looking  on  him- 
self as  a  citizen  and  not  as  a  unit  of  war.  The  change 
in  his  point  of  view  is  seen  in  ways  which  may  even 
reflect  upon  his  personal  courage.  If  he  can  avoid 
conscription  he  will  do  so;  if  not,  he  tries  to  join  the 
engineering  or  transportation  services  of  the  army  so 
as  to  lessen  his  bodily  risk.  Life  and  future  useful- 
ness are  preferred  to  a  remembered  military  name. 
Time  was,  so  late  as  ten  years  ago,  that  if  the  young 
Japanese  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  overlooked  in 
the  conscription  he  was  humiliated  and  distressed;  if 
rejected  he  did  not  hesitate  to  take  his  own  life.  But 
now,  if  left  off  the  muster  roll  he  thinks  himself  in 
particular  luck.  He  has  no  ambition,  as  his  forefathers 
had,  to  die  for  his  country  or  his  emperor;  he  prefers 
to  live  for  them  and  for  himself  and  contribute  as  best 
he  may  to  the  phases  of  national  industry  and  share  in 
their  material  rewards. 

A  Tokio  correspondent,  quoting  military  opinion. 
says  this  unlooked-for  development  of  the  Japanese 
character  has  appeared  since  the  Russian  war,  though 
not  altogether  the  result  of  it.  That  conflict  was  in- 
spiring, but  costly.  It  was  glorious,  but  disquieting. 
Japan  had  a  clear  record  of  victory,  but  the  roll  of  her 
dead  and  wounded  was  long  and  red.  Financially,  noth- 
ing could  have  been  worse  for  Japan  except  defeat  and 
indemnity.  All  that  saved  the  land  from  bankruptcy  was 
the  timely  mediation  which  led  to  the  peace  of  P. >rts- 
mouth.  Xot  a  rouble  of  blood  money  was  had  from 
Russia,  and  the  land  recompense,  a  piece  of  the  island 
of  Saghalien  and  a  free  hand  in  Korea,  provided  no 
interest  on  the  new  debt.  These  circumstances  have 
made  the  rising  generation  prudent  beyond  its  years ; 
and  in  place  of  the  quarrel-picking  Samurai  spirit  of 
the  recent  past  is  shown  the  calculating  designs  of  a 
new  race  of  scholars  and  shopkeepers. 

Military  observers  of  other  countries,  includi 
own,  have  also  noted  this  transformation, 
two  ago,  in  Honolulu.  Colonel  Walter  S.  Scl 
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S.  A.,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Social  Science  Club 
of  that  city,  which  covered  his  personal  experiences  as 
an  American  attache  in  the  Russian  war,  ventured  to 
say  that  the  Samurai  ethics  of  battle  had  gone  from 
the  army  with  the  Samurai  themselves.  These  choice 
and  master  spirits  of  Japanese  manhood  had  sacrificed 
themselves  in  the  deadly  grapple  with  the  bear.  They 
had  gone  to  death  as  the  bridegroom  to  the  feast.  Jap- 
anese armies,  said  this  competent  observer,  would  never 
be  the  same  again.  In  every  desperate  venture  of  the 
Russian  war  the  numbers  of  the  Samurai  had  been 
cut  down  more  than  those  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
army-  These  fierce  warriors,  having  sought  annihila- 
tion, had  found  it,  individually  and  for  their  guild. 
Other  standards  than  theirs  must  sway  the  conscript 
of  the  future;  and  now  we  have  the  confession,  which 
even  so  great  an  author "ty  as  Major-General  Sato 
attests,  that  the  Japanese  soldier,  while  as  amenable 
to  discipline  as  ever,  is  no  longer  the  bloodthirsty  and 
unconquerable  fighting  man  whose  onward  and  devas- 
tating march  not  all  the  might  of  Russia  could  check. 
But  there  are  other  causes  of  the  change,  socialism 
among  the  rest,  civilization  in  its  broader  aspects  more 
especially.  The  young  Japanese  is  falling  in  line  with 
the  age  he  lives  in.  True,  the  world  is  yet  given  to 
armies  and  liable  to  war,  but  the  object  of  armaments 
is  peace  and  the  age  does  not  accept  the  warrior  spirit 
as  an  excuse  for  breaking  the  truce  of  nations.  The 
noble  prizes  of  life  are  no  longer  for  the  soldier;  they 
are,  instead,  for  the  captains  of  industry.  The  worth 
of  nations  is  not  so  much  measured  by  triumphs  of 
arms  as  by  commercial  and  industrial  victories, 
progress  in  the  arts,  and  wholesome  betterment  of 
social  conditions.  All  this  is  borne  like  a  revelation 
upon  the  mind  and  conscience  of  the  educated  young 
Japanese  who  must  soon  bear  the  burdens  of  state,  and 
it  inevitably  reacts  against  the  military  fetich.  For 
fifty  years  Japan  has  been  trying  to  enlighten  its  people, 
and  now  the  effort  is  bearing  fruit  after  its  kind. 
Not  that  Japan  is  ceasing  to  be  formidable  as  a  war 
power;  but  the  individual  has  begun  to  lose  the  fighting 
edge,  the  brute  initiative,  that  once  could  stand  fire  and 
make  war  in  the  mass  without  discipline.  The  red 
Indians  fought  without  that  form  of  compulsion;  the 
Dervishes  who  charged  the  machine  guns  of  the  Sirdar 
did  not  need  it;  there  were  no  brutal  sergeants  behind 
the  line  of  the  Abyssinians  who  swept  down  on  the 
fated  Italians  to  keep  them  to  their  work.  They 
fought  because  it  was  their  nature  to  fight.  Xor  were 
the  Samurai  in  the  Japanese  revolution  of  1868,  who 
battled  with  their  two-handed  swords,  held  to  their 
bloody  task  by  an  overmastering  authority.  All  these 
men  were  simple,  primitive  warriors,  with  the  blood 
lust,  like  the  Goths  and  Vandals  before  them.  But  the 
twentieth  century  has  no  taste  for  the  savage,  and  is 
trying  to  eliminate  him.  It  seeks  to  create  producers, 
and  not  destroyers.  It  would  build,  not  wreck;  and 
when  wars  come,  as  wars  will,  the  effort  of  the  world 
is  to  shorten  them  and  to  end  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
Arbitration  gains  ground  inch  by  inch  if  not  foot  by 
foot.  That  the  progressive  young  Japanese  respond 
to  these  new  conditions  shows  that  their  civilization  is 
not  a  mere  lacquer  and  that  they,  falling  in  with  the 
orderly  courses  of  a  world  that  would  be  at  peace,  are 
realizing  that  the  most  lasting  results  of  a  successful 
war  may  be  as  perilous  as  those  of  one  that  has  failed, 
in  the  birth  of  a  threatening  pride,  in  the  jealousy  of 
neighbors,  and  in  the  need  of  greater  armaments  and 
perhaps  more  wars  to  preserve  what  the  sword  has  won. 


A  Sample  Coffin  Nail. 

The  Argonaut  hears  of  an  interesting  instance  in 
exposition  of  the  processes  by  which  the  life  is  being 
slowly  strangled  out  of  the  industry  of  San  Francisco. 
Here  as  in  other  cities  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  pipe- 
laying  for  sewers,  water  mains,  and  multitudinous  other 
purposes.  This  work  has  been  done  since  time  out  of 
mind  by  forces  of  men  who  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
have  become  expert  in  it.  They  have  learned  how  to 
handle  themselves  and  how  to  handle  heavy  pipe  in 
ditches;  in  short,  they  have  learned  the  knack  of 
this  particular  work,  which,  though  requiring  ex- 
perience for  its  handy  performance,  is  only  indirectly 
related  to  the  skilled  trades.  Formerly  wages  were 
$2. SO  per  day,  but  in  recent  times  in  conformity  with 
the  general  upward  movement  the  rate  has  been  $3.50 
per  day.  The  men  engaged  in  this  work  are  almost 
c  instantly  busy  and  they  have  been  content  with  the 
conditions  of  their  employment. 

But  through  the  aggressive  meddling  of  labor  union- 


ism there  has  come  a  disturbance  in  the  ditch  work 
line,  tending  first  to  throw  the  ditch  workers  out  of 
their  business,  and  second  to  double  the  cost  of  this 
kind  of  work.  With  the  falling  off  of  reconstruction 
in  San  Francisco,  and  with  the  general  decline  in  in- 
dustry, work  in  the  plumbing  trade  has  become  slack. 
Many  plumbers  are  out  of  work,  and  this  has  led  the 
leaders  of  the  Plumbers'  Union  to  cast  covetous  eyes 
upon  the  operations  of  their  industrial  cousins,  the 
ditch  workers.  The  work  of  laying  pipe  in  ditches  is 
far  from  being  the  work  of  a  plumber  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  and  yet  it  has  a  certain  relationship  to  the  plumb- 
ing trade.  The  operations  of  plumbing  are  far  more 
intricate  and  delicate,  calling  for  skill  rather  than 
strength.  A  man  may  be  a  competent  plumber  with- 
out being  half  as  effective  in  ditch  work  as  a  regular 
ditch  worker.  But  the  plumbers  want  the  ditch  work 
under  their  wage  scale  of  $6  per  day  as  against  the 
ditch  workers'  scale  of  $3.50  per  day.  A  demand 
has  been  made  by  the  leaders  of  the  Plumbers'  Union 
for  all  pipe  work  in  ditches,  and  the  matter  is  up  for 
determination  to  some  one  of  the  general  labor  "amal- 
gamations," which  is  expected  to  decide  against  the 
ditch  workers  and  in  favor  of  the  plumbers. 

If  this  reapportionment  shall  be  made,  the  ditch 
workers  will  be  thrown  out  altogether  and  their  work 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  plumbers,  whose  wage  rate 
is  nearly  double.  Then,  the  plumbers  will  not  be  able 
to  do  the  work  so  efficiently,  which  will  add  another 
element  of  cost.  ^Vhoever  pays  for  the  work  will  be 
"cinched"'  to  the  tune  of  practically  double  pay,  while 
the  humble  ditch  worker  will  be  cast  out  upon  the 
world  to  swell  the  ranks  of  unskilled  laborers. 

The  net  result,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  general 
interest  of  the  community,  will  be  largely  increased 
cost  of  pipe-laying  wherever  it  is  done  in  ditches.  In 
this  case  the  ultimate  consumer  is  the  general  public. 
The  logic  of  it  is  another  nail  in  the  coffin  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's industry.  » 

Professor  Woodworth's  exploitation  of  the  "special- 
ized spinster"  as  a  "higher  type,"  coupled  with  his 
designation  of  wives  and  mothers  as  "non-producers," 
is  likely  to  get  him  into  trouble.  Even  the  suffragettes, 
most  of  whom  appear  to  have  been  recruited  from  the 
sphere  of  mismated  wifehood,  are  not  willing  to  con- 
cede a  higher  character  to  old-maidenhood,  nor  to  ac- 
cept placidly  the  theory  that  a  mother  is  a  non- 
producer.  Professor  Woodworth  may  have  to  choose 
between  taking  something  back  and  having  his  rather 
too  abundant  whiskers  pulled. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


By  Henry  C.  Shelley. 


American  pilgrims  still  hold  the  van  of  that  little  army  of 
Carlyle  devotees  which  makes  its  way  year  by  year  to  the 
modest  Arch  House  in  the  Scottish  village  of  Ecclefechan 
where  Emerson's  friend  was  born.  In  the  tiny  room  upstairs 
which  is  pointed  out  as  the  birth-chamber  is  kept  a  substan- 
tial volume  of  the  ledger  type,  the  fly-leaf  of  which  sets  forth 
its  history :  "Visitors'  Book  at  the  Birthplace  and  Grave  of 
Thomas  Carlyle.  Presented  to  Mr.  Peter  Scott  of  Eccle- 
fechan, Scotland,  by  Joseph  Cook,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts." 
There  is  nothing  to  mark  the  Arch  House  from  the  other 
lowly  dwellings  that  line  the  village  street,  and  a  native 
guide  will  be  needed  if  the  pilgrim  desires  to  find  his  way 
to  Carlyle's  grave.  Hence  the  story  of  the  great  writer's 
brother,  James,  who  was  met  one  day  in  the  village  by  a  band 
of  Americans.  Ignorant  of  his  identity,  they  asked  him  the 
whereabouts  of  Carlyle's  grave.  "Which  Carlyle?"  "Oh,  the 
great  Carlyle,  Thomas  Carlyle."  With  unmoved  face  he  gave 
the  information  asked,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  fine  outburst 
of  hero-worship.  "We  have  come  all  the  way  from  America," 
said  the  spokesman  of  the  pilgrims,  "to  lay  this  wreath  on 
our  great  teacher's  grave."  "Ha!"  rejoined  James,  still  un- 
moved, "it's  a  gey  harmless  occupation!"  Another  story  cir- 
culating in  the  village  has  to  do  with  James's  comment  at 
dinner.  A  long-winded  yeoman  said  grace  before  the  meal. 
James  listened  through  it  patiently,  and  then  saluted  his 
over-unctuous  neighbor  with  the  remark,  "A  vera  guid  bless- 
ing,   Wullie,   but  ye've   spoilt  the   soup !" 

All  of  which,  and  especially  that  "Which  Carlyle  ?"  goes  to 
show  how  vain  is  the  search  of  the  man  who  visits  Eccle- 
fechan on  the  lookout  for  worshippers  of  Carlyle.  It  is  illus- 
trated by  the  tradition  of  the  old  roadman  who  happened  to 
be  addressed  by  a  party  of  devotees.  He  ran  over  the  names 
of  the  various  members  of  the  family,  with  suitable  com- 
ment on  each,  and  dwelt  with  special  emphasis  upon  Sandy 
as  "a  rare  breeder  o'  sows."  "But  there  was  one  called 
Thomas,  you  know,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  eager  pilgrims. 
"Ay,"  retorted  the  old-  roadman,  "there  was  Tarn ;  he  gaed 
awa*  up  to  London,  but  I  dinna  think  he  ever  did  muckle 
guid." 

Although  Ecclefechan  itself  is  not  an  attractive  village,  the 
district  in  which  it  is  situated  has  many  charms.  The  roads 
leading  in  the  direction  of  Hoddam  Hill,  where  Carlyle  spent 
the  most  idyllic  year  of  his  life,  pass  between  luxurious  hedge- 


rows and  flower-decked  banks.  And  these  adornments  of 
nature,  and  the  "kind  beech  rows  of  Entepfuhl" — that  is, 
Ecclefechan — were  not  without  their  influence  on  the  great 
writer.  In  fact  Annandale  has  left  its  impress  on  his  most 
characteristic  book ;  for  no  one  can  appreciate  the  essential 
poetry  of  "Sartor  Resartus"  until  he  has  visited  the  Ecclefe- 
chan district.  There  is  an  inexplicable  charm  about  that 
countryside,  which  Carlyle  has  caught  and  perpetuated  in  his 
pages,  a  charm  which  is  totally  independent  of  the  strain  of 
thought  running  through  the  volume. 


To  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris,  which  the  en- 
thusiastic native  claims  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  has 
been  added  a  map  of  unique  interest  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  It  dates  back  to  1584,  and  recalls  an  early  attempt 
to  annex  both  American  continents  as  colonies  of  France. 
Catherine  de  Medici,  it  will  be  remembered,  once  entertained 
the  modest  ambition  of  acquiring  both  North  and  South 
America  as  appendages  to  her  crown,  and  with  that  object 
in  view  she  dispatched  a  couple  of  her  representatives  to  the 
scene  of  operations.  The  northern  section  of  the  enterprise 
was  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  queen's  favorite,  Troilus 
de  Mesgonez,  who  was  adorned  with  the  title  of  Viceroy  of 
France,  and  sailed  from  Havre  with  a  large  fleet,  only  to  be 
wrecked  in  the  Atlantic.  Another  favorite,  Strozzi,  was 
commissioned  to  capture  South  America,  but  he  was  no  more 
fortunate  than  Mesgonez,  for  he  was  killed  at  the  Azores. 
These  happenings,  however,  took  a  long  time  to  reach  the 
ears  of  Queen  Catherine,  and  in  the  meantime  she  nursed  her 
dreams  and  prepared  a  map  on  which  "the  New  World  of 
the  North  and  the  New  World  of  the  South"  duly  figured  as 
colonies  of  France.  This  is  the  cartographic  curiosity  which 
now  enriches  the  map  treasures  of  the  National  Library  in 
Paris.  It  deserves  immortality  along  with  the  medal  Na- 
poleon struck  to  commemorate  his  conquest  of  England. 


Rightly  does  Elihu  Vedder,  in  his  fascinating  "Digressions,* 
anticipate  that  one  of  the  things  his  friends  and  admirers  will 
be  most  anxious  to  know  is  when  and  where  and  why  and 
how  he  made  his  unrivaled  drawings  illustrative  of  Omar 
Khayyam.  The  answer  he  gives  is  a  poignant  addition  to 
the  annals  of  American  art : 

We  were  living  in  Perueia  when  my  friend  Ellis  broughi 
me  Omar  and  introduced  him  as  only  Ellis  could.  Ellis  was 
a  man  who  could  read  Chaucer,  not  only  so  that  you  under- 
stood him,  but  he  converted  him  into  a  musical  flow  of 
melody.  He  was  a  man  who,  once  reading  a  long  poem, 
could  recite  it,  and  copy  it  out  for  you  if  you  desired.  Now 
this  was  so  far  back  that  it  was  in  the  time  when  Omar,  or 
FitzGerald,  was  only  known  to  Tennyson  and  his  friends  as 
"old  Fitz,"  and  to  a  few  besides.  But  in  the  little  Villa 
Uffreduzzi,  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun  had  gone  off 
the  house,  in  the  grateful  shade,  out  of  an  old  Etruscan  cup, 
many  were  the  libations  of  good  wine  poured  on  the  thirsty 
earth,  to  go  below  and  quench  the  fire  of  anguish  in  old 
Omar's  eyes. 

Thus   was    the    seed    of    Omar    planted    in   a    soil    peculiarly 
adapted  to  its  growth,  and  it  grew  and  took  to  itself  all  of 
sorrow   and  of  mirth   that   it   could  assimilate,   and  blossomed 
out  in  the  drawings.     To  round  out  the  candle — from  the  villa 
we    saw    the    level    plain    of    the    Tiber    stretching    to    stormy 
Assisi,    always    involved    in    strange    effects    and    atmospheric 
troubles,   such  as   followed   in  the  moral   world  the   advent   of 
its    great    saint.     We,    however,    sat    in    the    peaceful    twilight 
and    drank    to    Omar.     I    had    my    little    boy    with    me,    slowly   , 
twining  himself  about   my   heart   with   tendrils   never   more   to   ' 
be  relaxed.     His  mother,   proud   of   her   two   boys,   had   gone 
home  and  returned  with  but  one.     In   Rome  a  little  daughter   ; 
came,    and    she    was   brought    to    the    Villa   Ansidei,    to    which    , 
we    had   removed    in    the    meantime.     It    had    the    same    great   i 
view,   and   the  same  cloud   effects   over   the   plain   and  on   the 
great  hill  of  Assisi  are  shown  in  many  a  sketch  made  at  that   | 
time.     At    the    Villa    Uffreduzzi    all    was    pleasure — and    so    it 
was   at  the   other  villa   for   a   time.     In   those   days   I   painted    : 
dances  and  picnics — and  girls  weaving  golden   nets — until   the 
day  came  when   my  little  boy  had  to   depart.     Then   followed 
the  various  attempts  to  banish  even  the  memory   of  him,   for 
the  sake  of  others.     He   was  placed   in   a   cell   in  the   wall   of 
the  cemetery   of   Perugia,   in   full  view   of  the  house — so   that 
he  was  never  out  of  sight  as  well  as  out  of  heart — and  then 
I   painted  a  sketch   I  never  show.     And  then  we  gave  up   the 
villa    and    passed    the    summers     elsewhere.     Once     knowing 
Omar,  I  always  intended  to  paint  something  in  his  vein. 

Even  when  the  drawings  were  planned,  Mr.  Vedder  had  I 
his  work  cut  out  to  find  a  market  for  them.  He  mentioned 
his  idea  to  the  art  editor  of  one  of  the  principal  magazines 
in  New  York,  who  rejoined,  "Yes,  yes  ;  take  something  popu- 
lar and  it  might  do  very  well."  In  Boston,  Mr.  Houghton 
listened  patiently  as  the  artist  expounded  his  scheme,  but  in 
the  end  asked,   "But  who   and  where  is  this   Omar?" 


To  that  welcome  precedent  established  at  Cascade  which 
has  prevented  a  water-power  company  from  ruining  the 
spectacular  beauty  of  the  canon  falls  in  the  interest  of  divi- 
dends has  now  to  be  added  the  decision  of  an  Illinois  court 
denying  the  right  of  a  railroad  company  to  use  its  right-of- 
way  for  advertising  purposes.  Presumably  the  decision  is 
based  on  the  ground  that  such  a  purpose  is  not  contemplated 
by  the  franchise  which  the  company  holds  from  the  State. 
Such  a  view  will,  at  any  rate,  commend  itself  to  the  thou- 
sands of  travelers  who  fail  to  see  what  connection  there  is 
between  transportation  rights  and  the  wilful  disfiguring  of 
the  landscape  by  hideous  announcements  of  the  soothing 
virtue  of  somebedy's  syrup  or  the  potent  fragrance  of  another 
body's  tobacco.  If  the  advertisements  which  make  horrible 
so  many  stretches  of  lovely  scenery  along  the  railroads  were 
in  any  sense  artistic  there  might  not  be  so  much  ground  for 
complaint,  but  as  they  are  so  debased  in  taste  and  generally 
bear  the  smug  portrait  of  a  commonplace  looking  man  daubed 
in  the  crudest  style,  they  are  an  offense  from  every  point  of 
view.  The  only  defect  of  the  Illinois  court  decision  is  that  it 
does  not  apply  to  individual  owners  of  property  along  the 
railroad.  Probably  it  would  be  held  unconstitutional  to  re- 
strain private  owners  from  renting  their  fields  and  the  sides 
of  their  barns  and  houses  to  the  pernicious  advertiser.  That 
remedy  can  be  achieved  only  by  the  slow  process  of  educating 
public  taste. 


November  12,  1910. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


AVIATORS  AT  LOGGERHEADS. 


The  Manhattan  Contest  and  Its  Result. 


It  would  seem  that  the  international  contest  of  today 
is  productive  rather  of  ill-feeling  and  resentment  than 
of  the  sportsmanlike  good-fellowship  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  promote.  No  matter  where  the  meeting  is 
held  or  under  what  conditions  its  inevitable  sequel  is  a 
series  of  protests  and  complaints  from  peevish  contest- 
ants who  wrap  themselves  in  their  national  flags,  sulk 
in  their  tents,  and  refuse  to  play  any  more.  It  is  a 
strange  sign  of  the  materialism  of  the  day  that  any  real 
national  values  should  be  attached  to  a  few  individual 
and  picked  displays  of  muscularity  that  any  well-fed 
steer  would  laugh  to  scorn,  or  of  a  speed  that  a  jack- 
rabbit  would  sneer  at. 

Take  the  case  of  the  aero  meet  that  has  just  come 
to  an  end  in  Belmont  Park.  New  York  has  been  flying- 
machine  mad  for  the  last  ten  days.  If  there  are  any 
statesmen  in  our  midst,  of  either  the  coming  or  the 
coming  back  variety,  let  them  compare  their  popularity 
with  that  of  a  successful  aviator — or  of  a  successful 
prize-fighter  for  that  matter — and  then  reflect  upon 
the  vanity  of  things  human.  Now  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  particular  skill  needed  to  fly.  One  must,  of 
course,  understand  a  gasoline  engine,  and  no  doubt 
there  is  a  certain  knack  in  finding  out  favorable  air 
currents  and  the  like,  but  neither  America,  England, 
nor  France  would  rise  any  higher  out  of  their  waves 
because  their  respective  champions  had  flown  around 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  six  minutes  less  time  than 
their  competitors  who  did  not  happen  to  have  quite  so 
favorable  a  draught  or  quite  so  strong  an  engine.  It 
all  seems  very  childish,  but  none  the  less  the  air  is  full 
of  fur  and  feathers.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  aviators  can 
not  imitate  the  other  birds,  who  fly  so  much  better  and 
who  yet  are  said  to  agree  in  their  little  nests  and  not 
fight  and  fall  out. 

The  trouble  arose  in  this  way :  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan 
was  so  ill-advised  as  to  offer  $10,000  to  the  man  who 
made  the  best  flight  from  Belmont  Park,  around  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  and  back  again.  If  he  had  offered 
a  fountain  pen  or  a  bound  volume  of  the  Outlook  it  is 
not  likely  that  national  spirit  would  have  run  quite  so 
high,  but  that  was  Mr.  Ryan's  mistake  and  he  will 
know  better  another  time.  Several  of  the  aviators 
needed  that  $10,000  and  planned  its  investment,  and 
they  seem  to  have  understood  that  they  could  make  as 
many  flights  as  they  liked  up  to  and  including  last 
Monday,  and  that  the  money  would  go  to  the  best 
record.  Grahame-White  and  De  Lesseps,  English  and 
French,  were  the  first  to  get  away,  and  Grahame- 
White,  anxious  to  get  the  low  evening  wind,  asked  the 
committee  to  decide  the  latest  hour  at  which  a  flight 
would  be  allowed.  He  was  told  that  3 :45  would  be 
the  time  limit.  The  Englishman  beat  the  Frenchman 
by  a  trifle,  but  when  they  returned  they  found  that 
Moissant  of  Chicago  had  beaten  them  both,  but  that 
he  had  started  away  twenty  minutes  later  than  the  time 
assigned  to  the  foreigners  and  therefore  had  found, 
possibly,  a  more  favoring  wind.  Then  Grahame-White 
and  De  Lesseps  said  they  would  try  again  on  Monday. 
but  this  idea  was  promptly  checkmated  by  a  sudden 
resolution  of  the  committee  that  only  one  flight  should 
be  allowed,  and  that  in  any  case  the  contest  should 
close  on  that  same  evening,  Sunday.  Then  the  fat  fell 
into  the  fire  and  a  distinct  odor  was  perceptible. 
Grahame-White  and  De  Lesseps  lodged  protests,  and 
presently  it  was  found  that  many  of  the  Americans 
were  on  their  side  and  were  white  hot  at  what  they 
described  as  a  deliberate  juggling  of  the  rules  in  such 
a  way  as  to  close  up  the  whole  affair  so  that  the  prize 
should  necessarily  fall  into  the  hands  of  Moissant.  Let 
it  be  understood  that  this  is  the  complainants'  point  of 
view  only.  The  committee  are  still  short  of  breath  and 
slightly  incoherent. 

The  trouble  came  to  a  head  on  Monday.  The  Aero 
Club  had  arranged  a  banquet  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  and 
all  the  aviators  were  invited  to  be  present.  The  vacant 
chairs  at  the  appointed  hour  soon  made  it  evident  that 
something  was  wrong,  and  Mr.  Belmont's  extempore 
explanation  that  the  aviators  were  somewhere  up  on 
the  branches  oiling  their  wings  was  received  as  a 
fairly  good  bridge  over  a  bad  break.  The  empty 
chairs  belonged  to  Grahame-White,  De  Lesseps  and  his 
brother  the  count,  J.  Armstrong  Drexel,  Hubert 
Latham,  who  crossed  the  English  Channel ;  Charles  K. 
Hamilton,  the  young  American  who  flew  to  Philadel- 
phia and  back;  William  McArdle,  Clifford  Harmon, 
and  Nowell  Griffith.  It  was  something  like  playing 
"Hamlet"  without  the  Danish  prince,  but  the  dinner 
proceeded  to  its  close,  and  then  came  the  bombshell 
from  Mr.  Drexel  in  the  form  of  a  letter.  It  was  a 
protest  against  an  action  "contrary  to  all  the  traditions 
of  sport  and  honor"  which  he.  as  an  American,  must 
denounce.  The  grievance,  Mr.  Drexel  explained,  was 
not  confined  to  Grahame-White  and  De  Lesseps,  but  it 
was  shared  by  all  other  aviators  who  were  excluded 
from  the  competition  by  a  sudden  ruling  that  would  be 
interpreted  as  a  move  to  get  the  prize  "juggled  into  an 
American's  hands."  The  plain  fact  is,  said  Mr.  Drexel, 
that  the  committee,  "seeing  the  chance  of  winning  the 
prize  for  an  American,  went  back  upon  their  word 
and  by  closing  the  contest  and  the  official  meeting 
stopped  two  men,  Messrs.  De  Lesseps  and  Grahame- 
White,  from  trying  again,  and  the  other  flyers  from 
even  competing."     Therefore  he  resigned  from  the  club 


and  hoped  that  all  American  sportsmen  would  follow 
his  example. 

The  situation  was  naturally  a  grievous  one,  and  not 
at  all  conducive  to  good  digestion.  It  was  now  known 
that  the  malcontents  had  been  invited  to  another  and 
a  contemporaneous  dinner  at  Sherry's,  and,  curiously 
enough,  just  as  Mr.  Drexel's  letter  was  delivered  they 
all  came  into  the  room  and  took  their  seats  in  time  for 
the  distribution  of  prizes.  Of  course  nothing  was  said 
at  the  moment.  No  one  knew  what  to  say.  Mr. 
Drexel  disappeared  when  he  found  that  he  had  brought 
his  own  letter,  so  to  speak.  Grahame-White  was 
loudly  cheered  and  the  great  Gordon  Bennett  trophy 
was  presented  to  him  as  the  "king  of  aviators,"  and  so 
the  affair  was  brought  to  a  finish  with  all  the  cross 
currents  below  the  surface  and  decorously  out  of  sight. 
But  it  can  hardly  end  there.  So  far  there  has  been  no 
real  defense  from  the  committee  except  that  they 
offered  to  open  the  Statue  of  Liberty  competition  for 
further  efforts  on  Monday,  but  the  offer  seems  to  have 
been  too  late.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  and 
eventually  we  shall  know,  first,  why  the  meeting  was 
closed  so  unexpectedly,  and  second,  why  Moissant  was 
allowed  to  start  twenty  minutes  later  than  the  time 
positively  set  for  his  competitors.  Of  course  Grahame- 
White  contends  that  he  set  himself  to  defeat  De  Lesseps 
only,  supposing  that  there  would  be  no  other  com- 
petitor in  the  air  at  that  time,  and  that  there  would 
have  been  no  other  competitor  on  that  day  if  the  rules 
had  been  applied  to  all  alike.  On  the  whole  it  is  rather 
an  ugly  quarrel  and  it  ought  to  be  umpired  without 
delay.  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 

New  York,  November  3,  1910. 

The  assembling  of  the  national  senate  in  China  is 
followed  by  the  announcement  of  a  scheme  of  mone- 
tary reform  which  fundamentally  consists  in  the  re- 
sumption by  the  imperial  crown  of  its  ancient  preroga- 
tive of  money  regulation.  All  banks  of  issue,  both 
native  and  foreign,  are  ordered  to  retire  their  circula- 
tion at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  per  annum,  and  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  no  renewal  of  private  circulation 
will  be  permitted.  The  old  notes  will  be  replaced  by 
those  of  the  imperial  bank  at  Peking,  with  branches 
at  Tientsin,  Shanghai,  Hankow,  Canton,  Chengtow, 
and  Mukden.  The  new  notes  shall  be  legal  tender  to, 
but  not  from  the  bank  or  the  imperial  government,  and 
always  at  their  face  value,  without  premium  or  dis- 
count; the  notes  are  redeemable  in  coin.  In  case  of  a 
run  on  the  bank  or  its  branches,  the  bank  is  to  have 
reasonable  time  to  summon  its  reserves  from  its 
agencies ;  and  the  metallic  reserve  must  always  be  equal 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  notes  emitted. 

In  Mexico  and  other  Latin-American  countries  there 
is  no  law  against  the  reproduction  of  the  paper  money 
of  the  country  for  use  as  advertising,  but  in  the  United 
States  this  is  a  felony,  and  any  one  so  doing  would 
be  prosecuted  under  the  laws  of  the  land  for  counter- 
feiting the  national  currency.  In  Mexico  imitation 
bills  can  be  seen  at  all  times  used  for  advertising  pur- 
poses, and,  strange  to  say,  they  deceive  no  one  and  the 
users  of  them  do  not  intend  any  deceit,  though  it  would 
seem  to  be  an  easy  matter  to  pass  them  on  unlettered 
persons.  Can  it  be  that  Mexicans  are  more  intelligent, 
or  simply  that  few  of  the  illiterate  ever  gain  possession 
of  paper  money? 

mam    ■ 

Paul  Nash,  the  American  consul-general  at  Budapest, 
in  his  report  of  the  department,  reviewing  financial 
conditions  in  Hungary,  shows  that  every  branch  of 
industry  in  that  country  is  financed  by  banking  con- 
cerns; running  from  the  manufacture  of  machinery  to 
the  export  of  nuts,  and  yet  there  has  been  only  one 
bank  failure  of  importance  in  forty  years.  The  assist- 
ance of  the  banks  is  a  necessity  for  Hungarian  indus- 
try, because  the  individual  investor,  as  in  most  agri- 
cultural countries,  does  not  regard  manufacturing  with 
any  degree  of  enthusiasm,  and  but  for  the  banks  and 
the  government  little  progress  would  be  made  toward 
industrial  independence. 

■■»  

Somebody  has  inauired  why  "bathing  machines,"  the 
comfortable  privacy  of  which  for  ocean  bathing  has 
never  attracted  bathers  in  this  country,  are  called  ma- 
chines, remarking  that  there  is  nothing  of  a  machine 
about  them,  except  the  horse  which  draws  them  to  the 
beach.  The  answer  has  been  found  in  the  new  Oxford 
Dictionary,  that  almost  romantic  marvel  of  scholarly 
industry.  It  appears  that  a  "machine"  was  originally 
a  "structure  of  any  kind,  material  or  immaterial."  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  machinery,  a  later  word.  Ships 
were  called  machines,  and  it  would  have  been  proper 
to  speak  of  a  pulpit  as  a  machine. 

Improvements  in  the  transsibcrian  railway  service 
now  make  it  possible  for  a  journey  round  the  world  to 
be  made  in  thirty-seven  days.  From  London  to  Yoko- 
hama, by  way  of  Siberia,  would  take  two  weeks.  The 
trip  across  the  Pacific  would  take  twelve  days,  making 
Vancouver  twenty-six  days  distant  from  London. 
Eleven  days  are  allowed  for  the  journey  from  Van- 
couver to  London  by  way  of  New  York, 


At  the  district  fair  in  Dallas.  Texas,  the  park  com- 
missioners barred  all  automobile  and  motorcycle  racing, 
declaring  that  the  numerous  accidents  had  aroused 
public  sentiment  against  the  sport. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Ellen  Terry  was  received  in  state  on  her  arrival  in 
New  York,  and  presented  with  a  "book  of  welcome" 
in  vellum  and  gold,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
two  hundred  friends  and  admirers  present. 

In  asking  that  he  be  allowed  to  retire  as  ambassador 
to  Turkey,  Oscar  S.  Strauss  frankly  says  he  has  had 
enough  of  Constantinople.  Three  times,  beginning  in 
1887,  has  he  been  the  American  diplomatic  representa- 
tive to  the  Turks. 

The  Rev.  U.  K.  Koren  has  preached  to  the  Nor- 
wegian Lutherans  at  Decorah,  Iowa,  for  fifty-seven 
years,  and  still  occupies  his  pulpit.  He  is  well  pre- 
served at  ninety-four  years,  and  president  of  the  synod 
of  his  church  in  America. 

Mrs.  Elinor  Glyn.  the  author  of  "His  Hour"  and 
"Three  Weeks,"  is  in  private  life  Mrs.  Clayton  Glyn, 
the  wife  of  an  English  squire  and  justice  of  the  peace. 
She  is  described  as  being  very  striking  in  appearance, 
tall  and  slender,  with  a  very  white  face  surrounded 
by  masses  of  auburn  hair. 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Maude,  widow  of  the  late  Canon  Maude, 
celebrated  her  ninety-first  birthday  recently  at  her  home 
at  Overton-on-Dee,  England.  She  has  held  the  hon- 
orary post  of  secretary  of  the  Missionary  Leaves'  Asso- 
ciation since  1870,  and  has  had  correspondence  with  sta- 
tions all  over  the  world.  Mrs.  Maude  is  the  author 
of  the  famous  hymn,  "Thine  Forever." 

Erich  Korngold,  an  Austrian  boy  composer,  only 
thirteen  years  old,  had  his  musical  pantomime,  "Der 
Schneeman,"  brought  out  in  Vienna  at  the  Royal  Opera 
House  recently  with  great  success,  and  it  has  now 
been  taken  on  by  theatres  in  Breslau,  Leipsic,  and 
Prague.  Though  hardly  to  be  considered  a  young  Men- 
delssohn, the  young  composer  undoubtedly  has  remark- 
able talent. 

Dr.  Alfred  Mercer  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  who  has 
been  following  his  profession  there  for  fifty-seven 
years,  and  is  the  oldest  active  physician  in  central  New 
York,  was  tendered  a  dinner  by  the  local  academy  of 
medicine  on  the  ninetieth  anniversary  of  his  birthday. 
November  11.  In  the  days  of  long  ago.  when  saddle- 
bags were  common  among  physicians,  Dr.  Mercer  rode 
much  through  the  country  districts  on  horseback  to 
visit  his  patients. 

D.  H.  Burnham,  the  architect  and  landscape  beau- 
tifier,  was  prominent  in  the  congress  and  international 
exhibition  of  town-planning  in  London  last  week.  He 
showed  his  plans  adapted  to  Chicago,  which  were 
praised  for  their  systematic  development.  Mr.  Burn- 
ham  was  enthusiastic  in  his  description  of  the  value  of 
the  conference,  and  declared  that  the  model  garden 
city  of  the  world  was  Port  Sunlight,  in  England,  laid 
out  by  a  manufacturing  firm. 

Some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  J.  P.  Morgan,  it  is 
said,  consulted  a  physician  in  New  York  regarding 
his  health,  and  was  advised  to  give  up  all  exercise. 
The  doctor's  theory  was  that  as  Mr.  Morgan  had 
formed  entire  his  habit  of  living  without  exercise,  it 
was  then  too  late  to  undertake  a  change.  The  doctor 
accordingly  forbade  walking  when  a  cab  could  be  pro- 
cured, even  for  short  distances.  This  advice  is  said 
to  have  been  followed,  and  Mr.  Morgan  is  said  to  be 
in  robust  health  now  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 

Rear-Admiral  Sir  John  Jellicoe.  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  British  fleet  in  the 
Atlantic  in  succession  to  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg. 
whose  term  expires  in  December,  is  an  officer  who  has 
seen  much  active  service  and  has  been  through  many 
perils.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1872.  and  in  1882 
served  in  the  Egyptian  War.  In  1893  he  was  wrecked 
in  the  Victoria.  In  1898  he  went  to  the  China  station, 
and  commanded  the  Naval  Brigade  during  the  at- 
tempted relief  of  the  Peking  legations.  Sir  John  is 
only  fifty-one  years  old. 

Margaret  A.  Graham,  nineteen  years  old,  a  "reeler" 
in  one  of  the  Ludlow  (Massachusetts')  mills,  threw  a 
baseball  262  feet  6  inches  the  other  day.  Standing  6 
feet  3>4  inches  and  tipping  the  scales  at  189  pounds. 
Miss  Graham,  besides  having  nearlv  a  score  of  world's 
records  to  her  credit,  has  likewise  been  pronounced 
such  a  marvel  of  physical  strength  as  has  given  her  the 
honor  of  being  declared  the  strongest  woman  in  the 
world.  She  has  smashed  all  the  world's  records  in 
skating  for  women  from  one  mile  to  ten,  her  world's 
record  time  for  a  half-mile  in  this  sport  being  1  minute 
40  seconds.  In  spite  of  her  stature  she  has  made  the 
100-yard  dash  in  11J4  seconds  (in  skirts),  and  one  of 
her  aquatic  feats  is  a  100-foot  swim  in  23  seconds. 

Theophile  Braga,  the  president  of  the  provisional 
republican  government  of  Portugal,  is  an  unassuming 
man.  ana  although  he  has  published  more  than  one 
hundred  volumes  and  has  been  described  as  the  Victor 
Hugo  of  Portugal,  he  is  by  no  means  rich.  It  has  been 
-aid  that  his  salary  as  professor  is  $1200  a  year,  and 
that  out  of  this  he  saves  about  $500.  He  was  born  in 
1843,  the  son  of  a  Lisbon  doctor.  From  1870  he  has 
been  an  avowed  Republican,  but  be  was  not  directly 
connected  with  politics  until  be  was  elected  as  a  deputy 
for  Lisbon  early  this  year.  He  is  professor  of  Portu- 
guese literature  at  the  High  Literary  College  in  Lis- 
bon, and  has  been  secretary  of  the  Rove  I  Academy  in 
Portugal.     He  is  a  widower. 
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THE  RULING  PASSION. 


At  an  Actor's  Passing. 


He  was  stricken  while  entering  the  hotel,  after  the 
performance  of  "King  Lear."  At  first  they  thought 
he  was  dying  and  they  brought  a  mattress  and  placed 
him  on  it,  near  the  spot  where  he  had  fallen.  When 
the  doctors  came  they  had  him  carried  into  the  hotel 
office,  which  they  turned  into  a  sick-room.  They  said 
he  might  live  for  a  few  -weeks  or  he  might  die  over 
night. 

In  the  newspaper  and  telegraph  offices  through- 
out the  country  there  was  intense  excitement.  From 
the  small  Western  city  where  the  actor  was  facing 
death  this  warning  went  over  the  wire  to  the  Asso- 
ciated Press:  "Get  ready  for  three  thousand  words." 
Before  the  reason  could  be  given  there  was  flashed 
back:  "Have  you  got  a  murder  out  there?"  It  was 
so  late  that  thousands  of  editors  and  typesetters  were 
kept  up  more  than  two  hcurs  beyond  their  usual  bed- 
time. Not  only  had  the  news  of  the  seizure  to  be  re- 
ported; but  the  articles  on  the  actor  and  his  career 
had  to  be  added,  culled  from  the  "graveyard"  contain- 
ing the  obituaries  and  the  material  for  obituaries.  His 
eccentricities  and  his  enormous  vogue  had  made  him  a 
figure  of  sensational  interest  and  around  him  centred 
a  mass  of  anecdote.  So  great  was  the  public  curiosity 
"that  his  path. through  the  country  had  been  watched  by 
crowds,  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  as  he  passed 
in  his  long  special  train.  He  liked  to  say  that  he 
detested  what. he  called  "this  pursuit,"  and  he  could 
only  be  discovered  covertly  peering  out  of  a  window. 

Among  all  the  messages  there  was  one  that  smote 
a  human  heart.  It  was  signed  by  the  actor's  manager 
and  addressed  to  the  actor's  wife.  It  reached  its  desti- 
nation at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  from  that 
time  till  long  past  daylight  a  frail  woman  lay  weeping 
bitterlv.  In  the  early  morning  she  was  speeding  to  her 
husband. 

Since  regaining  consciousness  he  had  been  watching 
for  her.  When  she  entered  the  hotel  office  he  tried  to 
smile  and  he  pressed  her  hand.  She  bent  and  kissed  his 
forehead. 

"It's  the  end,"  he  whispered. 

She  drew  a  chair  to  the  bedside.  "Don't  talk,"  she 
said.  Then  she  made  a  sign  to  the  two  nurses  that 
she  wished  to  be  left  alone  with  him. 

"What  do  the  people  say?"  he  asked. 

"They  speak  beautifully  of  you,  dear,"  she  promptly 
replied,  as  if  she  had  prepared  herself  for  the  ques- 
tion. 

"For  the  first  time,"  he  gasped.  Already  his  face 
looked  like  death. 

"They  say  you  are  the  greatest  of  all  the  actors  in 
this  country." 

"In  this  country!"  he  scornfully  echoed. 

"And  they  say  that  you  have  doue  more  for  the  stage 
than  any  one  else." 

"H'm !"    From  his  tone  she  knew  that  he  was  pleased. 

His  eye's  roamed  to  the  ceiling.  For  the  moment 
he  seemed  to  forget  that  she  was  there.  "Home !"  he 
said.    "To  be  at  home!     O  God,  to  be  at  home!" 

The  doctors  allowed  him  to  be  moved  the  next  day. 
Quietly,  systematically,  his  wife  arranged  everything. 
Before  they  left  the  hotel  he  whispered  to  her :  "Have 
them  put  me  in  the  throne-room.  Wire!"  She  under- 
stood, and  she  asked  the  manager  to  send  this  telegram 
to  her  housekeeper:  "Have  the  mahogany  bed  set  up 
at  once  in  the  throne-room  and  the  room  made  ready. 
Arrive  early  morning." 

When  he  reached  home  and  had  been  placed  in  bed. 
he  looked  with  satisfaction  at  the  glass-covered  cases 
that  lined  the  room  on  three  sides.  They  contained 
nearly  all  the  costumes  and  properties  he  had  worn  in 
his  long  career  on  the  stage.  He  had  chiefly  imper- 
sonated kings  and  other  potentates,  and  the  garments, 
embroidered  with  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  together 
with  the  jeweled  crowns,  the  baubles,  the  decorations, 
made  a  glittering  array.  His  feverish  eyes  surveyed 
them  with  hungry  satisfaction.  "They  treasure  the 
clothes  that  Garrick  wore,  and  the  properties  he  used." 

She  knew  what  he  wished  her  to  say.  "Yes,  dear,  and 
they  will  treasure  yours.  But  you  are  going  to  add 
many  more  to  them." 

"No  more.  No  more."  Tears  of  self-pity  rolled 
down  his  cheeks.  He  feasted  his  eyes  on  the  glass 
cases  and  on  the  magnificent  canopied  throne  that  stood 
in  one  corner  of  the  room,  the  throne  he  had  used  in 
"Richard  II."  "Dearest,  do  you  remember  what  they 
said  when  I  announced  that  I  was  going  to  revive 
Richard?  How  they  ridiculed!  They  said  I'd  never 
make  the  piece  go.  A  whole  year  in  New  York,  my 
darling.  What  a  happy  time  we  had !  A  whole  year 
at  home  with  you !"  His  eyes  rested  on  her  affec- 
tionately. Then  he  began  to  mumble  in  a  deep  tone. 
"  'For  God's  sake  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground  and  tell 
sad  stories  of  the  deaths  of  kings.'  They  used  to  cry 
ivhen  I  said  that.  I  can  feel  the  silence  now.  How 
still,  how  still!  And  I  can  see  the  front  part  of  the 
house,  with  the  crowds  reaching  so  far  back  that  I 
couldn't  see  the  end.  And  do  you  remember  how  they 
used  to  hang  over  the  top  gallery?  Ah,  but  Shake- 
speae  ought  to  have  given  Richard  that  fine  apos- 
trophe to  England.  How  awful  the  wretched  man  used 
to  le  who  played  it!  I  never  can  remember  his  name. 
Pt  naps  it's  just  as  well.  He  didn't  know  what  a  w-ord 
meant.  And  as  for  feeling  it!  But  how  could 
£   i  ;el  it  when  he  didn't  know  what  it  was  all  about?" 


He  laughed  like  an  old  man.  The  sound  made  her 
think  of  the  way  he  used  to  laugh  in  "King  Lear."  He 
began  to  mumble  again.  "  'This  England,  this  happy, 
happy  isle.'  But  no,  of  course,  Shakespeare  couldn't 
have  given  that  to  Richard.  Still,  it  was  absurd  to  let 
such  an  outburst  go  to  a  subordinate  actor.  Only  a 
genius  could  get  all  the  power  out  of  that  speech. 
Darling,  if  I  get  well,  sometime  I'm  going  to  give  a 
reading  from  Richard  II.  Then  I  can  read  that  speech 
as  it  should  be  read." 

"Yes,  dear,"  she  said  patiently. 

"Are  the  papers  talking  about  me?"  he  suddenly 
asked. 

"There  are  long  articles  in  all  the  papers  this  morn- 
ing.   I  saw  them  before  we  left  the  train." 

"Are  they  kind?" 

"Very  kind,  dear,  and  very  sympathetic." 

"They'll  be  sorry  when  they  lose  me.     I've  furnished 


Mabel   Barnes-Grundy,   Author   of    "Gwenda." 
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them  plenty  of  copy."  he  grimly  remarked.  He  had 
always  loved  to  declare  that  the  newspapers  hounded 
him  and  that  he  longed  to  escape  ever  being  mentioned 
in  print.  "Don't  let  those  nurses  come  in  here  for 
awhile.  I  want  to  be  alone  with  you.  They  couldn't 
understand.  And  have  you  cautioned  them  not  to  give 
anything  out  to  the  newspapers?     Are  you  quite  sure 
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they  won't  tell?  Perhaps  they're  reporters.  Who 
knows?"  he  cried  wildly. 

"Oh,  no,  dear.    They  are  nice,  simple  women." 

For  a  few  moments  he  lay  quiet.  She  thought  he 
was  falling  asleep.    Then  he  opened  his  eyes. 

"Poor  Richard !  He  was  a  weak  man.  I  used  to  feel 
like  a  weak  character  myself  whenever  I  played  him. 
Really  I  was  quite  unlike  myself  those  two  seasons." 

"You  were  good  and  kind,"  she  said,  her  eyes  filling 
with  tears. 

"Perhaps  it  was  because  we  were  making  so  much 
money,"  he  went  on,  with  a  gleam  of  humor  in  his 
face.  "But  I  like  the  other  kings  better.  Now  Henry 
VIII,  he  had  great  humor.  I  used  to  feel  light-hearted 
when  I  played  him.  He  wasn't  bad,  old  Henry.  He 
simply  wanted  to  enjoy  himself  all  the  time,  and  when 
his  wives  annoyed  him  the  easiest  thing  for  him  to  do 
was  to  put  them  out  of  the  way.  But  Lear,  he  had  the 
spirit  of  a  king,  for  all  his  senility.  God,  how  I  loved 
to  play  Lear!  And  how  I  longed  to  kill  that  imbecile 
woman  who  first  played  Cordelia  with  me.     They  were 


I    understood.      I 


all  bad,  all  the  Cordelias.     How  many  did  we  have — 
five?    Darling,  it  was  only  the  other  night  I  played  that 
part,  and  it  seems  as  if  it  were  in  anotherlife.     But 
there's   something   unsatisfactory   about    Shakespeare's 
kings.     Do  you  remember  how  nervous  I  used  to  be 
when    I    was   playing   Macbeth?     That    woman     who 
played  Lady  Macbeth  used  to  give  me  the  horrors.    Forr 
all  his  love  for  his  wife,  Macbeth  must  have  been  afraid 
of  her.     I'm  sure  that  woman  would  have  put  poison 
in  my  soup  if  she'd  got  a  chance.     I  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  stay  in  the  hotel  where  she  was.     I  used  to 
see  her  looking  with  hate  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye 
in   my    scenes    with    her.      And   Hamlet !      Poor   old 
Hamlet !     He  didn't  have  the  spirit  of  a  -king."     On 
his  cheeks  stood  two  spots;  his  eyes  shone.     "While  I 
was  playing  him  I  used  to  read  philosophy  all  the  time 
and  fall  asleep  in  my  chair.    I  gained  forty  pounds  that  I 
season.     Dearest,  the  spirit  of  my  characters  used  to  I 
enter  into  me.     That's  why  I   was  so  hateful  to  you  I 
when  I  played  Othello." 

"You    weren't    hateful,    dearest, 
knew  it  wasn't  the  real  you." 

"The  real  me!  I  w:onder  if  there  is  any  real  me1. 
If  there  is,"  he  went  on  with  a  whimsical  smile,  "you're 
the  only  one  that  knows  me." 

"Don't  you  think  you'd  better  rest  now,  dear?" 

He  either  did  not  hear  or  he  ignored  the  remark. 
"Sometimes  I  think  I  must  have  the  spirit  of 
kings  in  me.  That's  why  I  am  drawn  to  those  great 
parts.     That's  why  I  have  dominated  the  stage." 

"Yes.  dear,  there's  no  one  to  compare  with  you." 

"The  greatest  actor  in  this  country !"  he  contemptu- 
ously repeated.'  "Who's  greater  in  any  country?"  ha 
shouted  in  his  stentorian  voice.  "Those  French  fellows 
come  here  and  think  they  can  teach  us.  Why.  they 
come  here  and  learn!  Then  they  go  back  and  laugh 
at  us." 

Later  in  the  morning  he  lapsed  into  unconsciousness 
and  talked  wildly.  "Must  I  be  surrounded  with  dolts 
all  my  life?  Isn't  there  one  artist  among  you?  There! 
Xow  don't  cry,  please.  I  can't  stand  tears.  Go  tq 
Stanley  and  tell  him  I  have  raised  your  salary  ten 
dollars.  And,  after  this,  now  please,  please  try  to 
remember  the  business.  Acting  isn't  play.  It's  work, 
work !  It's  an  art.  It's  the  embodiment  and  the  ex- 
pression of  poetry !  Be  an  artist !  Live  for  art !  Oh, 
but  they  misunderstand  us.  We  amuse  them  and  they 
treat  us  like  Pariahs.  What  have  I  had  as  a  reward 
for  all  my  toil?  Nothing  but  abuse  and  pain.  Where 
is  the  appreciation  I  hoped  for?  And  the  suppers  in 
my  honor !  Nothing  but  toil,  toil !  And  those  frightful 
trains,  breathing  in  smoke,  rained  on  by  cinders.  Ob 
I  pray  that  I  may  never  see  another  hotel  again.  Let 
me  bury  myself  in  the  country  with  my  wife.  Let  me 
forget  the  noble  art  that  I  gave  my  life  for.  Let  me 
have  peace.  This  pain  in  my  heart  is  killing  me.  Arc 
you  there,  my  love?" 

"Yes,  dearest,  I  am  here." 

"Then  don't  move.  I'm  not  afraid  when  you  are 
with  me.  That  woman  is  hovering  around.  Those 
eyes  of  hers  are  scorching  me.  Isn't  she  like  a  serpent? 
I  can  see  what  a  horrible  fascination  she  had  for  Mac- 
beth. 'My  dearest  love,  Duncan  comes  here  tonight.'  " 
he  said  in  a  deep  rumble. 

Silence  followed. 

"  'And  when  goes  hence?'  She  knew  that  she  would 
kill  him  then  and  there,"  he  whispered.  "At  that  in 
stant  she  became  a  murderess?" 

He  rolled  heavily  in  the  bed.  The  motion  served  to 
give  him  some  relief. 

"Ah,  there  isn't  any  acting  in  the  other  world.  It 
all  real.  My  life  has  been  unreal,  dearest.  Here,  come 
over  to  the  other  side.  Now  don't  let  that  woman 
come  in,"  he  warned.  "And  keep  out  those  managers. 
They're  all  standing  outside  the  door.  They  want  me 
to  sign  a  contract  for  ten  years.  They  think  they  can 
bind  me  hand  and  foot.  They're  frightfully  jealous 
of  mv  special  train.  And  they  want  to  get  up  some 
sensational  stories  about  me.  They  say  that  I  am  the 
greatest  character  actor  that  ever  lived.  But  why 
'character  actor'  ?  Think  of  the  variety  and  the  range 
of  my  work."  He  lay  on  his  back  and  breathed  with 
difficulty.  "If  it  goes  on  much  longer  I'm  done  for, 
my  darling.  'I'm  peppered  for  this  world.'  That's  a  f 
good  line.  And  oh,  my  God,  that  scene  of  Mercutio's, 
that  scene !  To  think  I  never  could  play  it.  'Not  so 
deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  as  a  churchyard — but  it 
will  serve.'  There's  not  an  actor  on  the  stage  could 
say  that  line  as  I  can." 

When  the  specialist  came,  he  approved  what  had 
been  done;  but  he  ordered  an  opiate.  "It's  his  head 
that  I'm  afraid  of.  If  we  can  only  keep  that  quiet, 
he'll  pull  through." 

He  slept  brokenly  for  several  hours,  mumbling  occa- 
sionally, and  always  about  his  work.  His  wife,  pale, 
haggard,  bright-eyed,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  • 
nurses,  commanded  the  situation.  The  specialist  had 
given  her  a  sharp  glance  and  decided  that  she  was  a 
woman  of  nerve  and  good  sense.  So  he  let  her  alone. 
Often  he  ordered  wives  out  of  the  sick-room. 

That  night  the  actor  dozed  intermittently  and  in  the 
morning  the  reports  were  favorable.  But  at  ten 
o'clock  he  grew  excited.  His  wife  was  out  of  the 
room  and  he  called  for  her  loudly.  When  she  reached 
the  bedside,  he  frantically  whispered :  "That  woman's 
come.  She  says  that  if  I  don't  pay  her  for  the  whole 
season  she'll  have  my  life.  She  says  she'll  take  the 
money  and  go  starring  in  'Macbeth.' "  He  laughed 
with  the  roaring  laugh  he  had  used  with  terrible  effect 
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■  "Othello."  "Think  of  her  Lady  Macbeth  with  a 
jroadway  actor  in  my  place." 
I"She  wouldn't  lasf  three  weeks,  dearest." 
«The  remark  calmed  him.  He  fondled  his  wife's 
!md.  "Not  three  weeks.  How  you  understand  every- 
ling!  And  you're  the  only  person  in  the  world  that 
lis  ever  understood  me.  You  knew  my  power  long 
ifore  any  of  the  others  would  acknowledge  it,  didn't 
|u?" 

"Yes,  dear ;  I  always  knew." 

"And  you   knew   how   strong  I   was,"  he   went   on, 

rhtening  his  hold.     "You  knew  that  I  was  a  master 

irit,  didn't  you?"  he  shouted. 

"Quiet,  dear;  quiet.    The  nurses  are  here,"  she  whis- 

{xed. 
"Send    them    away   for   a   few   minutes,"   he    said. 
They're   all   right.     They're   rather  pretty.     But   I'm 
raid  they'll  never  make  actresses."  , 

He  laughed  feebly,  as  if  he  knew  his  talk  was  wild. 
Send  them  away,"   he  repeated.     "I  have   something 

tell  you." 

His  wife  made  a  sign  to  the  nurses,  and  they  stole 
it.  indicating  with  their  heads  that  they  would  remain 
ar. 

Dearest,  the  terrible  thing  is  leaving  you  alone.  If 
e  only  had  children.  If  God  had  only  given  us  one 
jild,  just  one.  Still,  he  might  have  wished  to  be  an 
tor.    What  a  life  !" 

For  the  first  time  in  his  presence  she  began  to  sob. 
"It  would  have  finished  me  long  ago  but  for  you, 
ar.  Character,  money,  reason  would  have  gone.  I've 
st  kept  up  on  your  strength,  my  precious  wife.  Don't 
y  like  that,  please  don't.  It  hurts  me.  I've  always 
town."  he  whispered.  "I've  been  a  child,  a  peevish. 
Iful  child.     I've  played  my  parts  just  as  children  play 

their  games,  and  the  world  has  taken  me  at  my  own 
luation.  I've  forced  them  to  think  I  was  great.  But 
was  you  who  made  it  possible,  all  those  years  when 
;  were  fighting.  And  I  have  been  a  burden  to  you. 
ou've  borne  it  patiently  and  bravely.  But  it's  over 
>w,"  he  went  on  hoarsely.     "It's  better,  dear,  for  me 

go  now,  before  I'm  old,  while  I'm  at  the  height. 
on't  you  see?     It's  all  glorious.     They'll  praise  me. 

hey'll   say  I  was  the  greatest But  oh,   if  they 

\sparage  me,  I'll  rise  from  the  grave  and  smite  them." 
He  suddenly  sat  up  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  glass 
ses.  "Take  all  the  crowns  out,"  he  ordered,  in  the 
anner  of  one  used  to  being  obeyed,  "and  range  them 

the  foot  of  the  bed  where  I  can  see  them." 

'But,  deadest,"  she  pleaded,  "I'm  afraid  it  will  ex- 
te  you." 
"It  will  soothe  me !    It  will  soothe  me  !" 

With  a  sigh  she  obeyed,  and  on  the  coverlet  she 
iaced  the  crowns,  tarnished  almost  to. blackness,  their 
^wels  obviously  glass  in  the  subdued  daylight. 

His  face  grew  luminous.  One  by  one  his  eyes 
udied  them.  "Richard !"  he  fondly  murmured,  "Lear ! 
enry !  Macbeth !"  His  mouth  gradually  drooped. 
L\fter  all,  they  were  just  human.  Poor  creatures  of 
ite,  every  one  of  them.    I  wonder  if  it  meant  anything 

them  at  the  end,  being  king?     Isn't  it  the  same  to 

I  of  us?    And  we  think  because  we  wear  crowns " 

|!e  laughed  aloud,  this  time  with  his  own  laugh,  never 
sed  on  the  stage,  the  laugh  she  had  often  heard  at 
ome  in  his  moments  of  unconsciousness.  "Perhaps 
ley  found  their  crowns  were  glass  and  tinsel,  too. 
ih,  my  darling,  my  darling,  all  that's  real  lives,  and 
iv  love  for  you  will  go  on  after  my  death." 

"Don't,  dearest !"  she  said.    "Don't!     Don't!" 

He  reached  for  her  hand  and  lay  there  panting.  She 
oticed  that  over  his  face  there  was  spreading  a  grayish 
allor.  She  ran  to  the  door  and  called  the  nurses, 
v'hen  she  looked  at  him  again  the  light  had  gone  out 
f  his  half-closed  eyes  and  his  head  was  shaking.     In 

few  moments  motion  ceased. 

John  D.   Barry. 

San   Francisco,   November,   1910. 


A  CALIFORNIA  GRAND  OPERA. 


Joseph  D.  Redding  and  Victor  Herbert's  "Natoma"  Soon  to 
Be  Produced. 


In  Philadelphia,  on  February  6,  1911.  Andreas  Dippel 
will  produce  with  the  best  English-speaking  forces  of 
his  company  the  grand  opera  "Natoma,"  book  by  Joseph 
D.  Redding,  music  by  Victor  Herbert.  Cleofonte  Cam- 
panini,  who  is  to  conduct  it,  went  over  the  third-act 
score  the  other  day.  and  is  reported  to  have  expressed 
great  admiration  of  it.  An  expert  painter  has  made 
sketches  on  the  California  coast  so  that  the  scenes  may 
have  the  right  and  realistic  combination  of  Spanish 
grandee,  American  Indian,  and  United  States  naval 
activity. 

The  author  of  "Natoma."  Joseph  D.  Redding,  is  a 
lawyer  of  San  Francisco  and  New  York.  He  is  a 
musician  and  a  writer.     He  has  been  president  of  the 


The  motto  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  "Ich  Dien,"  is 
Dmmonly  supposed  to  be  an  old  German  phrase,  but  is 
Id  Welsh.  It  means,  "Your  man,"  and  in  modern 
v'elsh  would  be  "Eich  dyn."  One  of  the  most  patriotic 
v'elsh  writers  has  lamented  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
as  a  "German  motto."  His  translation  of  the  phrase 
as  "I  serve." 

mtm   

Mexican  railways  will  begin  next  week  to  operate 
leir  own  sleeping-cars  between  Mexico  City  and  Vera 
ruz  and  will  be  the  first  in  America  to  establish  a 
heaper  rate  for  an  upper  berth.  They  will  also  be 
mong  the  few  companies  in  North  America  which 
perate  their  own  sleeping-cars. 


Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins,  Author  of  "Mothers 

and   Fathers."      Baker   eV    Taylor 

Company. 

Bohemian  Club  of  San  Francisco  and  is  the  author  of 
several  of  the  grove  plays  which  the  members  have 
given  in  their  redwood  forest. 

Mr.  Redding  has  laid  his  story  in  the  early  mission 
days  of  California,  when  that  country  was  still  under 
Spanish  rule.  The  first  act  is  laid  on  the  island  of 
Santa  Cruz,  one  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  islands ; 


An  artist  convict  has  been  pardoned  out  of  the  Ohio 
enitentiary  on  the  ground  of  services  in  restoring 
3me  oil  paintings  in  the  State  capital.     Not  long  ago 

Minnesota  convict  was  pardoned  because  he   wrote 
assable  verse.     Xew  avenues  to  distinction   are  thus 
pened  to  the  real  doer  of  things  artistic. 
■■■ 

The  big,  territorially,  commonwealth  of  Australia, 
'ith  only  half  the  population  of  the  State  of  Xew  York, 
;  fitted  out  with  state  and  national  parliaments,  prime 
linisters.  and  all  the  governmental  paraphernalia  of 
n  empire. 

President  Diaz  of  Mexico  is  off  on  his  annual  hunt- 
lg  trip  of  a  week,  this  time  in  Guadalajara. 


Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  Author  of  "Se-j 
Century    Company. 


•n  Great  5talcs»ien. 


the  second  on  the  mainland  in  the  plaza  of  the  town  of 
Santa  Barbara  in  front  of  the  old  mission  church.  The 
third  act  takes  place  within  the  mission  church  itself. 
Though  Natoma  is  the  heroine  and  the  part  she  por- 
trays in  the  music-drama  tells  a  story  of  the  pathos, 
dignity,  and  mysticism  of  the  Indian  race,  the  opera  is 
in  no  sense  an  Indian  opera. 

From  a  complete  synopsis  of  the  scenes  and  action 
of  the  opera,  recently  published  in  the  columns  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  some  informing  paragraphs  are  taken : 

Act  I  discloses  Don  Francisco  on  the  porch  of  his  hacienda. 
The  scene  is  semi-tropic  and  rich  in  coloring,  with  the  dim 
line  of  the  mainland  in  the  distance  and  the  waters  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  lying  between.  Alvarado  is  a  young 
Spaniard  of  a  fiery  temper  ambitious  to  marry  Barbara.  Jose 
Castro  is  a  half-breed,  part  Indian  and  part  Spaniard:  Pico 
and  Kagama  are  vaqueros  and  all  three  are  chums  of  Alva- 
rado. They  have  presumably  come  to  the  island  to  hunt  the 
wild  boar,  which  abounds  in  the  mountain  ranges.  After  the 
usual  formalities  of  a  Spanish  welcome  and  finding  that  the 
young  ladv  has  not  yet  returned  Ihey  take  themselves  off  for 
the  hunt,  leaving  Don  Francisco  alone.  He  retires  into  the 
hacienda  for  his  siesta. 


Natoma,  which  means  "the  girl  from  the  mountains,"  and 
Lieutenant  Paul  Merrill,  the  American  naval  officer,  come  on 
hand  in  hand.  Natoma  has  been  the  playmate  and  hand- 
maiden of  Barbara  during  their  childhood.  Paul  has  rowed 
out  to  the  island  several  times,  where  he  has  met  Natoma. 
He  is  the  first  white  stranger  she  has  ever  seen  and  she  is 
captivated  and  enraptured  by  him.  Natoma  wears  around 
her  neck  an  amulet — a  small  abalone  shell  hung  upon  a  neck- 
lace of  beads. 

He  asks  her  whether  Barbara  is  so  very  beautiful,  and  in 
an  outburst  of  love  and  affection  she  describes  Barbara.  She 
realizes  that  when  Pau!  sees  Barbara  he  will  forget  Natoma, 
and  in  a  climax  she  begs  Paul  to  take  her,  beat  her,  kill  her. 
but  let  her  be  his  slave — and  falls  at  his  feet.  This  tableau 
is  broken  into  bv  distant  music  indicating  the  arrival  of  the 
convent  girls  and  Barbara.  An  ensemble  scene  follows  in 
which  Father  Peralta  brings  Barbara  on  the  stage,  where 
they  are  welcomed  by  Don  Francisco  and  invited  into  the 
hacienda.  The  eyes  of  Paul  and  Barbara  meet  and  it  is 
love  at  first  sight.  Castro  is-  seen  lurking  in  the  arbor,  where 
unobserved  he  watches  the  warmth  of  the  glances  which  pass 
between  Paul  and  Barbara.  All  enter  the  hacienda  except 
Natoma.  Castro  appears  and  upbraids  Natoma  for  spending 
her  time  with  the  white  people  and  bids  her  to  come  with 
him.  She  spurns  him  with  disdain  as  a  half-breed  and  leaves 
him. 

Twilight  commences  to  fall.  Alvarado,  Pico,  and  Kagama 
return  and  meet  Castro,  who  tells  them  that  Barbara  has  - 
eyes  for  no  one  but  the  young  Americano.  Alvarado  laughs 
at  the  idea  and  proceeds  to  serenade  Barbara,  who  finally 
appears  on  the  porch.  Castro  retreats  into  shadow,  while 
Pico  and  Kagama  enter  the  hacienda  at  the  invitation  of 
Don  Francisco.  A  scene  ensues  between  Barbara  and  Alva- 
rado, while  a  drinking  song  and  toasts  of  welcome  are  heard 
within  the  hacienda.  Alvarado  presses  his  suit.  Barbara  at 
first  does  not  take  him  seriously.  He  becomes  more  impas- 
sioned, and  finally  angry,  at  her  indifference.  He  taunts  her' 
with  having  fallen  under  the  glances  of  the  Americano  and 
she  leaves  him  abruptly.  Alvarado,  enraged,  declares  he  will 
have  the  life  of  the  naval  officer,  but  Castro  advises  caution. 
Natoma  is  seen  in  the  arbor  listening  while  Castro  discloses 
to  Alvarado  in  a  few  words  the  better  way  to  proceed.  He 
tells  him  that  tomorrow  on  the  mainland  will  be  the  great 
fiesta  on  the  coming  of  age  of  Barbara.  When  the  gayety  is 
at  its  highest  swift  horses  will  be  ready;  they  can  steal  the 
girl  away  to  the  mountains,  where  none  can  follow. 

All  of  the  guests  take  their  departure  from  the  island,  leav- 
ing Don  Francisco  and  Barbara  on  the  porch  in  the  moon- 
light. The  old  man  bids  his  daughter  good-night  and  leaves 
her  alone.  Paul  returns  hurriedly  and  they  have  an  impas- 
sioned duet.  A  light  is  discovered  in  the  first  window  of  the 
hacienda.  Barbara  bids  Paul  to  flee  in  his  boat.  Barbara 
disappears  into  the  liacienda  in  the  darkness.  Natoma  is 
seen  at  this  window  with  a  lighted  candle  in  her  hand.  She 
places  her  elbows  on  the  table  with  her  face  in  her  hands 
and  looks  silently  out  into  the  moonlight  as  the  curtain  falls. 

The  second  act  takes  place  on  the  mainland  in  the 
plaza  of  the  town  of  Santa  Barbara.  It  is  before  the 
dawn.  The  towers  of  the  mission  church  are  dimly 
seen  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  while  in  the  distance  rise 
the  mountains  of  Santa  Inez.  A  red  tiled  adobe  inn 
and  a  partly  constructed  platform  and  grand  stand  fill 
the  foreground.  In  this  act  there  is  much  of  color,  and 
the  action  rises  to  tragedy,  as  Natoma  stabs  Alvarado, 
and  is  protected  from  the  crowd  by  the  lieutenant's 
soldiers.  Father  Peralta  takes  Natoma  under  his  pro- 
tection. 

The  third  act  reveals  Natoma  alone  in  the  mission 
church.  The  doors  are  closed  and  the  afternoon  sun 
streams  through  the  stained-glass  window  upon  the 
altar  steps,  where  she  is  huddled  together  with  her  head 
between  her  knees : 

As  if  partly  stunned  she  croons  an  Indian  song.  Grad- 
ually coming  to  her  senses,  she  depicts  the  injustice  to  her 
people  in  the  coming  of  the  white  man.  Growing  impassioned, 
she  calls  upon  the  Great  Spirit  to  bring  down  destruction 
upon  the  strangers.  At  the  height  of  her  invocation  Father 
Peralta  appears  from  behind  the  altar  and  bids  her  to  have 
peace  in  the  house  of  God.  She  would  rail  at  him.  but  the 
benign  dignity  of  the  priest  quiets  her.  He  appeals  to  her 
and  would  have  her  understand  the  beauty  of  the  teachings 
of  the  church  and  the  great  love  of  the  Madonna.  The 
priest  tells  her  that  her  soul  is  in  danger  and  needs  protection 
as  her  body  needed  protection  from  the  assault  of  the  crowd 
a  few  hours  before.  Natoma  shudders  at  the  recollection, 
but  says  she  would  not  have  minded :  something  within  her 
told  her  what  to  do  ;  she  knew  no  other  way. 

In  simple  language  the  padre  recalls  her  childhood  days 
with  Barbara.  This  strikes  the  one  responsive  chord  in  the 
heart  of  Natoma.  She  realizes  that  her  life  is  ended  and 
that  her  dream  of  happiness  with  the  stranger  could  never 
come  true. 

The  priest  summons  the  acolyte  and  bids  the  church  doors 
to  be  thrown  open.  Natoma  stands  upon  the  steps  of  the 
altar  facing  the  length  of  the  church,  which  rapidly  fills. 
She  looks  at  no  one.  Don  Francisco  and  Barbara  seat  them- 
selves near  the  altar,  Paul  and  his  brother  officers  opposite. 
At  the  end  of  a  choral  Father  Peralta  mounts  the  pulpit  and 
in  a  few  words  recalls  the  coming  of  the  festal  day  with 
every  promise  of  happiness :  that  a  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted  and  punishment   must   follow. 

"Behold  under  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Church  of  Rome 
herself  the  punishment  we  here  ordain."  The  voices  of  nuns 
are  heard  off  the  stage  in  a  hymn  of  triumph  and  of  praise. 
The  doors  of  the  convent  garden  open,  disclosing  a  flood 
of  light,  through  which  the  nuns  enter  and  kneel  in  the 
aisle.  The  full  orchestra  and  organ  take  up  the  hymn  of 
praise,  which  grows  in  volume. 

Natoma  turns  and  looks  at  the  priest,  who  bows  his  head. 
Slowly,  but  erect  and  always  the  Indian,  she  descends  the 
altar  steps  and  walks  down  the  main  aisle  to  the  point  where 
Barbara  and  Paul  are  seated,  where  she  pauses.  She  turns 
and  faces  the  altar.  As  though  under  the  spell  of  some 
superior  power  Barbara  and  Paul  come  from  their  respective 
pews,  clasp  hands  and  kneel  in  the  aisle  in  front  of  X 
with  bowed  heads,  facing  the  altar  and  the  priest.  Natoma 
very  quietly  lifts  the  amulet  over  her  head  and  places  it 
gently  around  the  neck  of  Barbara,  then  turns  and  continues 
her  walk  down  the  main  aisle.  The  music  is  now 
apotheosis.  When  Natoma  reaches  the  cross  aisle  she  turn-- 
and  walks  between  the  kneeling  nuns  until  she  stands  in  the 
doorway,  her  back  to  all  on  the  stage.  The  nuns  rise  and 
exeunt  through  the  open  door  into  the  garden  beyond.  Father 
Peralta  lifts  his  hands  in  benediction  as  the  church  music 
comes  to  a  climax  and  stops.  The  orchestra  eives  fort-- 
the  chords  of  Natoma's  Indian  theme  of  Fate  as  she  enters 
the   convent   garden  and   the   doors   close   upon   her. 


Mr.  Dippel's  production  of  this  work  (cbncludi 
writer  in  the  Sun)   is  easily  the  most  import 
toward  opera  in  English   that  has  ever  been 
this  country. 
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BOOKDOM  IN  LONDON. 


The  Publishers'  Trek  from  "The  Row''  Westward. 


When  Charlotte  and  Anne  Bronte  paid  their  first 
startled  visit  to  London  they  naturally  made  their  head- 
quarters at  that  Chapter  coffee-house  in  the  shadow  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  of  which  they  had  heard  their 
father  speak.  So  complete  was  their  ignorance  of  the 
great  metropolis  that  they  knew  no  other  hostelry.  Yet 
even  that  touch  of  familiarity  was  powerless  to  lighten 
the  sense  of  overwhelming  loneliness  which  oppressed 
these  timid  visitors  so  far  removed  from  their  desolate 
Yorkshire  moors;  and  when  the  publisher  whom  they 
had  come  to  interview  called  upon  them  in  the  dusk  of 
evening  he  found  the  sisters  clinging  together  in 
a  remote  window-seat  of  a  long,  low,  dingy  room,  the 
windows  of  which  looked  out  upon  the  gloomy  spaces 
of  Paternoster  Row. 

Paternoster  Row!  To  the  Londoner  whose  memory 
can  stretch  back  a  generation  that  name  stands  for 
the  centre  of  England's  publishing  industry.  On  either 
side  of  its  narrow  thoroughfare — so  narrow  that  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  length  two  vehicles  could  not  pass 
each  other — might  have  been  read  the  names  of  nearly 
all  the  firms  engaged  in  the  production  of  books.  To 
the  book-buyer,  to  the  bookseller,  to  the  author,  it  was 
"the  Row."  to  the  total  obliteration  of  that  other 
"Row"  in  Hyde  Park  sacred  to  the  panoply  of  fashion 
and  wealth. 

How  the  commercial  vending  of  literature  came  to 
be  associated  with  the  vicinity  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
is  a  mvstery.  Yet  it  is  indisputable  that  that  associa- 
tion dates  back  to  Elizabethan  times.  While  today  the 
business  premises  which  line  the  sweep  of  the  church- 
yard are  given  over  in  the  main  to  silks  and  satins  for 
my  ladv's  fair  body,  their  predecessors  in  the  sixteenth 
centurv  catered  for  the  mental  clothing  of  my  lord's 
somewhat  naked  mind.  Innumerable  title-pages  of 
Elizabethan  times  bear  witness  to  the  clustering  of  book 
merchants  under  the  shadow  of  St.  Paul's,  and  history 
tells  how  their  efforts  to  spread  the  light  of  learning 
were  supplemented  by  humbler  tradesmen  who  sold 
their  literary  wares  from  the  less  substantial  booths  or 
stalls  which  lined  the  walls  of  the  cathedral._  John 
Dav  had  one  of  those  stalls  built  for  him  in  1572  at  a 
cost  of  some  fifty  pounds,  "a  neat  handsome  shop."  as 
he  called  it.  "It  was  but  little  and  low.  and  flat-roofed, 
and  leaded  like  a  terrace,  railed  and  posted,  fit  for  men 
to  stand  upon  in  any  triumph  or  show." 

When  the  booths  were  swept  away,  and  the  more 
permanent  buildings  around  the  cathedral  were  de- 
manded for  other  purposes,  what  was  more  natural  than 
that  the  publishers  should  seek  new  habitations  in 
Paternoster  Row.  still  in  the  shadow  of  St.  Paul's? 
Specific  industries  cling  to  specific  localities  with  as 
much  tenacity  in  London  as  in  other  great  capitals. 
Besides,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  close  by.  at 
Amen  Corner,  was  and  is  Stationers'  Hall,  where  books 
have  to  be  entered  for  copyright  protection.  Here. 
then,  was  the  natural  book  centre  of  London,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  Chapter  coffee-house  had  become  by 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  recognized  ren- 
dezvous of  publishers  and  booksellers.  "The  conversa- 
tion here" — so  noted  the  essayist  of  the  Connoisseur — 
"naturally  turns  upon  the  newest  publications ;  but  their 
criticisms  are  somewhat  singular.  When  they  say  a 
good  book,  they  do  not  mean  to  praise  the  style  or  sen- 
timent, but  the  quick  and  extensive  sale  of  it."  It  was 
in  the  Chapter  coffee-house  that  a  group  of  publishers 
discussed  that  project  for  "an  elegant  and  accurate  edi- 
tion of  all  the  English  poets  of  reputation."  which  led 
to  Dr.  Johnson's  "Lives  of  the  English  Poets." 

But  in  recent  years  "the  Row"  has  lost  its  pre- 
eminence as  the  home  of  books.  Westward  the  course 
of  publishing  has  taken  its  way.  A  few  ancient  and 
honorable  names  may  still  be  read  over  the  murky  shop 
fronts  of  the  famous  thoroughfare,  but  most  of  them 
have  been  painted  out  and  emblazoned  elsewhere.  The 
Longmans,  notable  as  the  publishers  of  Froude  and 
Lecky.  and  still  retaining  the  advisory  services  of  An- 
drew Lang,  cling  to  their  old  home  with  grim  determi- 
nation, but  they  must  begin  to  feel  lonely,  for  even  the 
conservative  Religious  Tract  Society  has  fled  further 
west,  sacrificing  even  the  sanctifying  adjacency  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  for  more  mundane  advantages. 

In  the  pursuit  of  the  westward  trek  of  the  publishers. 
the  explorer  of  London  bookdom  will  pass  one  or  two 
abiding  landmarks.  There  is  the  house  of  Cassell,  for 
example,  which  shows  no  inclination  to  sever  its  long 
connection  with  the  ancient  Belle  Sauvage  inn-yard 
on  Ludgate  Hill.  Off  Fleet  Street,  too.  in  the  compara- 
tively quiet  recesses  of  Salisbury  Square,  may  be  found 
the  headquarters  of  E.'  Phillips  Oppenheim's  English 
publishers,  while  not  far  away  are  the  premises  of 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.  those  industrious  purveyors  of 
Scottish  "cauld  kail  het  again"  in  the  interests  of  mak- 
ing the  most  of  this  sublunary  world.  Still  further 
west,  in  the  placid  backwaters  of  Clement's  Inn,  one 
of  the  younger  publishers — T.  Werner  Laurie — has  his 
old-world  pitch,  from  which,  however,  he  issues  litera- 
ture of  a  quite  lively  modern  type. 

But  it  is  when  the  explorer  has  traveled  westward 
of  Henry  Irving's  old  Lyceum  Theatre  on  the  Strand 
hat  he  gets  on  the  trail  of  those  publishers  who  are 
making  the  most  stir  in  the  realm  of  books.  Bedford 
Street  alone  can  make  a  fine  showing,  with  its  head- 
quarters of  the  Dent  house — the  home  of  "Everyman's 


Library" — the  London  branch  of  the  Putnams,  the  new 
home  of  the  Warnes,  and  the  domicile  of  William 
Heinemann,  that  unrelenting  foe  of  the  literary  agent. 
And  westward  again,  still  further  westward,  on  the 
further  side  of  the  National  Gallery,  are  the  handsome 
new  premises  of  the  Macmillans,  and  the  commodious 
quarters  of  the  Constables.  From  these  shrines  of 
books  to  the  sedate  locale  of  the  Smith  Elder  house — 
with  its  enviable  traditions  of  the  Brontes.  Thackeray, 
and  the  "Dictionary  of  National  Biography" — is  but  a 
few  steps.  For  the  house  of  Murray,  which  can  look 
back  proudly  to  1768  as  the  date  of  its  foundation,  the 
explorer  must  travel  west  along  Piccadilly  to  Albe- 
marle Street,  there  to  find  in  that  westernmost  outpost 
of  London  bookdom  the  Harpers  have  established  their 
English  branch. 

As  the  journey  has  left  "the  Row"  far  behind,  so  do 
the  conditions  of  today  differ  from  those  of  the 
past.  Those  intimate  relations  which  used  to  exist  be- 
tween authors  and  publishers  have  given  place  to  the 
bargaining  of  the  middleman.  Save  with  rare  excep- 
tions, who  can  say  of  such  and  such  an  author  that  he 
belongs  to  such  and  such  a  publisher  in  the  sense  that 
George  Eliot  belonged  to  the  Blackwoods.  Thackeray 
to  George  Smith.  Tennyson  to  the  Macmillans.  or  Car- 
lyle  and  Dickens  to  Chapman  and  Hall?  Other  times, 
other  manners,  indeed.  Instead  we  have  the  common 
spectacle  of  authors  restless  with  the  hope  of  bettering 
themselves,  and  scattering  their  books  through  many 
catalogues.  And,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Heinemann. 
all  this  is  the  work  of  the  literary  agent,  that  "parasite" 
who  lives  on  the  "vital  forces"  of  the  publisher.  But 
matters  are  adjusting  themselves.  With  the  leading 
American  houses  having  branches  of  their  own  in  Lon- 
don, or  with  close  working  arrangements  between  Eng- 
lish and  American  firms  such  as  exist  between  the 
Constables  and  Houghton  Mifflin,  it  is  becoming  more 
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and  more  the  custom  for  publishers  to  consult  with 
each  other  before  entering  into  competition  for  the 
work  of  an  author.  Perhaps  that  policy  will,  in  time 
lead  to  a  revival  of  that  friendship  which  once  obtained 
between  the  man  who  writes  books  and  the  man  who 
sells  them.  Piccadilly. 

London,  October  27,  1910. 


It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  fishermen  of  north- 
em  Portugal  started  and  developed  the  fishing  industry 
on  the  "banks"  off  the  northern  coast  of  America,  and 
though  they  now  send  fewer  ships  their  taste  for  salt 
cod  from  Newfoundland  is  unabated;  in  fact,  it  is  a 
national  Portuguese  dainty.  It  is  found  in  every  little 
grocery  shop,  hard  and  brown  as  a  board.  A  number 
of  Portuguese  have  made  their  home  on  the  islands  to 
the  south  of  the  mainland  of  Massachusetts  and  there 
the  dark  eyes  of  the  Iberian  maiden,  raven  locks,  and 
a  certain  picturesque  element  in  dress  are  not  infre- 
quent. This  connection  with  Portugal  dates  back  many 
years,  the  ships  of  Martha's  Vineyard  bridging  the  dis- 
tance over  sea  and  returning  with  Portuguese  crews. 


There  is  evidence  of  a  desire  to  keep  step  with 
progress  on  the  part  of  the  London  Times  which  must 
be  somewhat  disconcerting  to  old-time  readers  of  that 
journal.  The  publishers  announce  that  they  will  issue 
each  Saturday  with  the  paper  a  "Woman's  Supple- 
ment." In  the  first  issue  of  the  innovation  the  articles 
seemed  particularly  addressed  to  the  interests  of  the 
weaker  sex  as  educators  and  home-makers. 


On  account  of  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Southern 
Europe,  especially  in  Mediterranean  countries,  the  pro- 
posed winter  cruise  of  the  L'nited  States  Atlantic  fleet 
to  Mediterranean  ports  has  been  abandoned. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Caius  Caesar. 


I  am  the  monster  Caius,  loathed  of  men — 
Him  whose  foul  record  women  may  not  read. 
In  distant  Gaul,  an   altar  to  the  gods 
Attests  the  mother-pangs  that  brought  me  forth. 
As  I  should  prove  a  boon  to  move  them  thanks. 
My  father  bred  me  soldierly  in  camps  : 
And   the   small   jack-boots   gave   my   childish    name 
Caligula.     That   father,   in   the   East, 
Sickened  with  secret  poisons.     Ye  remember 
How  wild  his  widow  bore  the  funeral  urn, 
Landing  at  Cyprus  ?     Dark  Tiberius  then 
Drew  his  death-circle  slowly  round  our  way. 
My  mother,   struggling  longest,   fell  at  last. 
Two  brothers  followed — one  by  hunger's  woe ; 
One  by  his  own  resolved  hand  escaped 
The  hangman's  noose,   and  hooks  of  infamy. 
But  I,  surviving,  kept  the  tyrant's  side 
So  near,  he  could  not  spring  to  strangle  me. 
Slowly  he  recognized  my  crafty  soul, 
Knew  me  his  master  in  all  shameful  arts. 
And,  having  lopped  the  fair  limbs  from  the  tree. 
Left  me  for  the  blood-blossoms  I  should  bear. 
And  fruit  of  death.     At  first  I  only  aped 
His   outward   fashions;   then   I   learned   his  thoughts 
Then   his  malignant  madness   seized   on  me. 
And  made  me  like  him.     Dying  as  he  lay. 
I  forced  the  cushion  'twixt  his  gaping  jaws. 
And  sped  his  flight  from  earth.     That  was,   at   least 
A  service.     Could  I   catalogue  my  deeds. 
Thou  couldst  not   stay  to   hear  them.     Hell    itself 
Swoons  at  the  fatal  tale,  and  cries.   "Away!" 
My  royal  ways  were  tapestried  with  blood: 
First  my  young  brother's,  followed  by  a  train 
Of  ghosts  that  might  become  imperial  race. 
I  snatched  from  new-wed  souls  their  nuptial  joys. 
And  flung  them   back,   disfigured   to   disgust. 
So  monstrous  and  unnatural  my  lusts. 
That  the  dark  horror  of  the  Cesar's  name 
Banished   the   blushing   rose   of   modesty, 
And  set  a  ghastly  pallor  in  its  place. 
My  victims  were  not  rashly  sped  to  death. 
But   tickled   with   such   agony   of  pain 
As  gave  the  stab  of  dissolution  price. 
These  pleasures  wearied,  when  the  thirst  for  gold 
Set  in,  as  cruel   and  more  terrible. 
I  wrung  the  hand  of  toil,  whose  wretched  pence 
Gained  too  much  honor  in  my  haughty   use. 
I  saw  that  vice  had  profit ;   wherefore  then 
I  planted  it,  and  gave  it  ministrance. 
As  one  should  tend  a  vine  of  fiery  growth. 
To  madden  others,  and  enrich   one's  self. 
To  coin,  coin,   coin,   from   every  bosom's   life. 
Became   my  master-thought.      Nor  was   there   rest 
When  darkness  hid  the  busy  threads  that  weave 
The  color  and  consistence   of  men's  days. 
My  dreams  were  brief.     I  walked  the  silent  halls. 
And  plotted  murder  till  the  morning  came 
That  made  it  easy.     When  I  clasped  a  neck 
Close  to  mine  own,   I   whispered,  "Love  me  well. 
Since  this   fair  throat  is  mine  to  cut  or  keep." 
All  attributions  to  myself  I   drew. 
All  powers,  all  pleasures,  all  magnificence. 
I  clothed  in  silks  and  plumes  and  gems  confused. 
Now  as  a  woman,  now  as  a  man,  I  walked. 
Now  as  a  god,  with  beard  of  wroughten  gold  : 
And  no  one  chid  me — no  one  showed  a  chain. 
Or  frowned,  or  threatened  as  I  passed  his  way. 
Beauty  was  peril — the  fair  locks  of  youth 
Were  shorn  to  honor  my  denuded  front. 
Where  one  stood  eminent  for  strength  and  grace. 
I   marked  him.  and  the  hangman  had  his  word. 
Thus  did  my  rivals  vanish.     All  the  while. 
The  slow  death  ripened  in  yon  treacherous  skies. 
That   looked  so  blandly,   till   one  burning  noon, 
All  Rome  being  gathered  at  the  circus  sport. 
Loosed  the  swift  hand  that  smote  me.     As  it  fell, 
A  score  of  poniards,  like  a  shower  of  stars. 
Glittered  before  me:   death   was  everywhere: 
And,  hacked  and  hewed  Hke  Julius,   I  went  down. 
One  shout,  the  uplifting  of  a  sea  of  hearts 
That  praised  the  gods,  was  my  last  sign  on  earth. 
The  night  before  the  end  of  all  things  came, 
I  dreamed  I  sat  beside  Olympian  Jove, 
And.  reasoning  as  an  equal,  blazoned  forth 
Designs  and  deeds.     "Thus  have  I  done,  and  thus ; 
From  mine  own  will,  the  perfect  law  of  earth. 
Hast   thou  no  joy  in   my  magnificence 
That  goes   abroad  so  glorious,  like  to  thine  r 
Look  at  my  costly  tunic,  broidered  robe. 
Beard  of  pure  gold,  and  blazing  diadem  ! 
Think   of  my   pleasures,  boundless  as  thine  own  ; 
My  power,   like  thine,  unquestioned,   flinging  down 
Death,  and  a  thousand  deaths,  for  one  caprice. 
I    claim    celestial    triumph    at   thine    hands : 
Here  shall  they  crown  me,  equal  to  thyself/' 
And  in  my  heart  I  pondered,   "Why  not  greater?'' 
Thereat  the  Immortal's  front  grew  dark  -with  wrath, 
And,  with  one  sudden  spurning  of  his  foot. 
He  sent  me  down  to  earth,  precipitate. 
Even  on  this  wise,  the  morrow  showed  my  fall ; 
But  I  am  now  where  lower  depth  is  none. 
Nor  light   of  Jove,  nor  human  countenance. 
Only  a   company   of   crowned   ghosts 
Fill  up  the  void  with  wail  that  sever  tires. 
Who.  with  a  drunken  madness  like  to  mine. 
Dreamed  they  were  gods,   and,  waking,  were  not  me 
— Julia  Ward  Hoice. 


With  the  publication  of  the  government's  wirele: 
telegraph  director}-,  just  out.  some  idea  is  gained  < 
the  extent  to  which  the  wireless  is  now  used.  In  thi 
director}-,  perhaps  the  most  extensive  in  existence,  thei 
are  listed  1520  stations.  This  total  includes  shore  sfc 
tions  and  ships,  but  does-not  take  into  consideratic 
the  warships  of  foreign  governments,  nor  are  listed  tr 
hundreds  of  stations"  equipped  and  operated  by  am: 
teurs,  which  are  the  cause  of  considerable  annoyanc 
to  the  regular  stations. 

«*•» — 

There  are  few  isles  of  the  sea  that  are  not  know- 
Even  in  the  South  Pacific  there  is  not,  it  is  stated.  3 
isolated  islet  on  which  the  cocoanut  palm  can  gro 
which  is  not  marked  on  the  chart  and  visited  perioi 
icallv  by  representatives  of  some  trader,  nor  a  rock  c 
which  sea  birds  are  accustomed  to  congregate  and  ne 
whose  stores  of  guano  have  not  been  tested,  and  i 
many  cases  cleared,  nor  a  bank  within  diving  distanc 
on  which  the  pearl  shell  oyster  has  its  home  which  hs 


not  been  discovered  and  stripped  of  its  treasures. 
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QUEER  THINGS  ABOUT  EYGPT. 

The  Humors  of  Life  in  the  Land  of  the  Pharaohs. 


Having  ransacked  Japan  for  its  oddities,  Douglas 
Sladen  now  turns  his  attention  to  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs,  and  in  "Queer  Things  about  Egypt"'  de- 
votes himself  to  the  humors  of  life  in  that  ancient  land. 
His  gleanings  cover  all  phases  of  Egyptian  life,  and, 
owing  to  the  communicativeness  of  a  high  official  and 
his  wife,  is  able  to  draw  the  veil  on  some  eccentricities 
of  the  Khedive's  court. 

At  the  outset,  however,  he  confines  himself  to  less 
exalted  topics,  having  a  good  deal  to  say  at  the  start 
about  the  humors  of  the  Suffragi,  the  Egyptian  servant: 

The  Egyptian  maidservant  is  excellent,  but  you  can  not  get 
one  unless  you  are  married.  In  the  Sudan,  as  in  Japan,  the 
English  bachelor  may  have  a  temporary  wife,  who  is  also  his 
servant,  without  causing  any  trouble.  There  is  no  resent- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  relatives.  A  servant  is  sent  to  make 
the  arrangements,  and  a  sum  down  is  agreed  upon  and  paid. 
After  that  she  has  her  board  and  lodging,  like  a  servant, 
and  receives  a  sum  for  dresses  and  so  on.  But  this  is  not 
usual  in  Egypt,  though  the  same  kind  of  thing  may  go  on  in 
a  house,  where  the  master  is  married,  without  causing  any 
trouble  such  as  would  ensue  in  a  fanatical  Moslem  country 
_tj  like    Persia,    or    even    Tunis.     The    fact    of   the    woman    being 

;  employed  in  "a  married  family"   makes  it  all  right. 

Slavery  is  by  no  means  dead  in  Egypt,  though  it  is  kept 
out  of  sight  of  foreigners.  There  is  a  very  famous  cafe 
in  the  Esbekiya  where  all  the  girls  have  been  bought.     There 

J  is  also  a  proverb  that  "In  the  Sudan  a  fiver  will  buy  you  any- 
thing." 

Cafe  life  is  increasing  both  in  Cairo  and  the  provinces. 
The  average  Egyptian  suffragi,  above  all  the  Berberine,  spends 
all  his   evenings  in   cafes,  and   his   evenings  go   very   far   into 

!  the  night.  This  is  not  the  only  temptation  cafes  present  for 
one's  servants.  Ramidge  had  a  suffragi  who  could  never  be 
found  when  he  was  wanted.  The  reason  was  that,  finding 
that  Ramidge  was  rather  easy-going,  he  took  another  job  at 
a  cafe  around  the  corner,  and  only  put  in  an  appearance  at 
Ramidge's  when  he  was  fetched,  except  at  certain  times  when 
he  knew  that  he  would  be  wanted ;  and  Ramidge  never  found 
it  out  till  the  other  suffragi  told  him  about  it  after  the  dis- 
missal of  this  Berberine  Box  and  Cox.  The  cooking  is  nearly 
always   done   on    charcoal   stoves,    and    every   servant   is   more 

I  or  less  of  a  cook.  The  Arab  head-waiter  of  one  of  the  well- 
known  hotels  in  Cairo  during  the  season  is  cook  when  the 
season  is  over,  and  the  European  chef  has  gone  to  some 
summer  hotel   on  his   native  continent. 

Such  is  Mr.  Sladen's  enthusiasm  over  the  delights  of 

Egypt  as  a  winter  resort  that  many  will  be  anxious  to 

learn  the  cost  of  a  sojourn  there.     Mr.   Sladen  thinks 

I  prices  are  high,  but  he  is  judging  from  the  English 

standard : 

At  the  Turf  Club  at  Cairo,  which  is  the  most  popular  in 
Egypt,  a  man  can  have  a  bedroom  and  board,  including  every- 
thing  but   drinks   and    washing,    for     £12    a   month.      And   he 

t  can  have   all   his   meals   there,    without   a   bedroom,   for    £6   a 

i  month. 

Living  in  Egypt  is  decidedly  expensive.  Ten  pounds  in 
London  is  equal  to  twenty  pounds  in  Cairo  on  a  small 
salary,  but  five  hundred  a  year  in  England  is  not  equal  to 
a  thousand  a  year  in  Egypt.  A  young  engineer  I  knew,  who 
had  eleven  pounds  a  month  when  he  left  England,  began  at 
thirty   pounds  a   month   in    Egypt.     But   the   unfortunate   clerk 

|[  who  gets  eight  pounds  a  month  in  England  might  not  get 
more  than  two  pounds  in  Egypt,  where  high  pay  only  goes 
with  positions  of  responsibility.     A  clerkship  is  not  considered 

I  a  responsible  position,  because  Copts  make  good  clerks ;  they 
have  wonderful  heads  for  figures,  and  most  Egyptians  are 
very  neat  in  matters  like  keeping  books  and  doing  maps. 

It  is  not  possible  to  economize  in  Egypt  by  going  without, 
because   the   essentials   are   among   the   costly   items,    except   a 

j  few  things  like  tea — you  can  get  good  tea  for  a  shilling  a 
pound.     The  young  man  thinks  Egypt  a  cheap  place,  because 

j  he  saves  on  liquors  and  cigarettes ;  White  Seal  Buchanan 
whisky  only  costs  2s.  6d.  a  bottle  in  a  bar,  and  only  10  piastres 

I  (2s.  Id.)  in  a  shop ;  and  the  cigarettes  for  which  you  pay  3s. 
a    hundred    in    Egypt    would    cost    twice    or    three    times    the 

j  amount  in  England.     You  can  buy  cigarettes  in  Cairo  as  low 

!  as  ten  a  penny. 

But   living   is   cheaper    than    it    was.     Houses    which    had    a 

I  rent  of    £750  two  years  ago  have  a  rent  of    £500  now.     And 

1  the  rent  of  the  small  fiats  in  the  Insurance  Buildings  has  gone 

I  down  from   £250  to   £100.     The  trams  to  Heliopolis — that  is, 

I  to  the   Skeleton   City — have   also  made   a   difference,    for  they 
.  I  have  added  a  cheap  suburb  there  to  the  suburbs  like  Zeitoun 
on  the  Pont  Limoun  Railway. 

But  the  cost  of  living  is  not  the  only  consideration. 
I  The  housekeeper  in  Egypt  must  be  prepared  to  face 
'  M  other  woes: 

To  begin  with,  insects  are  still  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt; 
there  is  a  little  shaggv,  black-and-tan  insect,  about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  long,  that  eats  everything  under  the  sun  which  is 
not  disturbed  every  day.  It  has  to  be  surprised  at  its  work 
like  a  burglar.  In  most  countries  ivory  brushes  are  pretty- 
safe  from  insects ;  in  Egypt  this  little  terror  eats  the  ivory 
and  eats  the  bristles  ;  it  eats  your  toothbrush  and  eats  your 
toothpick,  it  eats  the  wool  with  which  you  are  going  to  mend 
your  husband's  socks — the  cards  as  well  as  the  wool ;  it  eats 
the  handles  off  your  knives  and  forks  ;  it  rejects  nothing  but 
glass  and  china  and  metal. 

When  Agenoria  first  went  to  Egypt  she  took  a  complete 
set  of  furniture  with  her,  stuffed  with  the  best  horse-hair. 
She  noticed  the  chairs  and  sofas  turning  unaccountably  limp, 
and  was  worried  with  the  dust  which  seemed  to  come  up 
through  the  coverings — everything  was  so  engrained  with  it. 
It  did  come  up  through  the  coverings ;  at  the  close  of  the 
summer  she  took  the  covers  off  to  have  them  cleaned,  and 
then  she  found  that  the  terror,  which  works  in  the  darkness, 
had  taken  the  nourishing  juices  out  of  the  horse-hair  and 
reduced  all  her  furniture  stuffing  to  black  dust. 

This  little  nibbler,  which  makes  your  chair  cushion  go  flat 
and  send  out  dust  like  a  hot-air  pipe  when  you  turn  on  the 
heat  in  an  American  bedroom,  is  not  the  only  insect  trouble 
in  Egypt.  There  are  white  ants  in  many  parts — the  most 
expeditious  of  all  the  devourers  of  your  substance.  I  know  a 
man  who.  when  he  went  into  his  house  up  the  river,  found 
that  they  had  eaten  up  his  staircase,  which  collapsed  the 
moment  he  put  his  foot  on  it.  It  is  no  wonder  that  con- 
crete is  the  favorite  material  for  floors — the  ants  have  not 
shown  any  taste  for  that  so  far.  I  know  another  man  who 
was 'out  camping  in  Upper  Egypt:  his  portmanteau  took  up 
such  a  lot  of  room  in  his  tent  that  he  put  it  outside  till  morn- 
ing. He  had  not  seen  any  white  ants  about,  but  in  the 
morning,  though  his  trunk  looked  all  right,  as  it  reposed  on 
the  ground  in  the  sunshine  of  Egypt,  it  had  no  bottom. 


But  fleas  are  the  specialty  of  Egypt ;  they  have  a  flea  sea- 
son, which  begins  in  April.  It  would  be  no  good  to  address 
the  Egyptian  flea  in  the  words  of  the  Xicaraguan  proverb. 
"Have  patience,  fleas,  the  night  is  long,"  for  the  fleas  would 
simply  answer,  "What  is  the  good  of  being  patient  when  there 
aren't  enough  people  to  go  all  round?"  1  went  one  day  in 
April,  with  Major  Fletcher  and  Miss  Norma  Lorimer.  the 
novelist,  to  the  Hanging  Church  of  Babylon  in  Old  Cairo, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  churches  in  the  world.  The  fleas 
were  hopping  up  off  the  floor  as  the  rain  hops  up  off  the  pave- 
ment in  a  thunder  shower  in  the  piazza  at  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice.  The  major  and  I  knew  what  we  had  to  expect ;  so 
we  began  our  "inspection"  in  the  tram.  When  we  had  picked 
all  the  visible  fleas  off  our  coats  and  trousers,  we  took  off  our 
coats  and  picked  them  off  the  linings,  and  unbuttoned  our 
waistcoats  and  picked  them  off  our  shirts,  and  stood  up  and 
knocked  our  feet  against  the  seats  to  shake  them  out  of  the 
bottoms  of  our  trousers.  Miss  Lorimer  went  and  sat  three 
seats  behind  us,  partly,  I  think,  because  she  was  ashamed  of 
us,  but  nominally  because  she  was  afraid  of  our  fleas  hopping 
on  to  her.  She  did  not  know  that  the  native  policeman,  who 
was  sitting  behind  her,  was  being  the  pink  of  politeness,  and 
picking  fleas  off  her  back  and  hat  and  veil,  quite  as  industrious 
as  we  were.  He  did  not  think  he  was  taking  any  liberty, 
because  nothing  is  commoner  than  for  natives  to  go  up  to 
each  other,  even  in  a  ballroom,  saying,  "Excuse  me,"  to  catch 
a  flea.  One  native,  who  was  suffering  from  the  standard 
Egyptian  complaint  of. weak  eyes,  went  up  to  an  old  French 
lady,  at  an  evening  party  at  Agenoria's,  and  tried  to  pick  a 
mole  off  her  neck. 

To  do  business  with  the  Egyptians  is  a  serious 
matter.  For  one  thing,  time  is  of  no  consequence  to 
them,  and  then  there  is  another  consideration : 

Arabs  never  pay  a  debt  until  they  are  obliged;  they  would 
rather  pay  a  lawyer  double  the  money  so  as  to  have  the 
satisfaction  of  not  paying  the  debt.  R.  lent  an  Arab  some 
money  on  mortgage ;  he  has  to  bring  a  lawsuit  every  year 
to  get  the  interest ;  and  the  Arab  has  to  pay  R.'s  lawyer  and 
his  own  lawyer  as  well  as  the  interest.  The  Arabs  are  not  a 
business  people  at  all.  R.  told  me  that  he  had  never  known 
an  Arab  who  had  borrowed  money  pay  it  when  it  was  due. 
They  think  it  is  oppression  to  try  and  make  them  pay,  and 
immediately  say  that  interest  on  money  is  usury,  and  contrary 
to  their  religion.  When  an  Arab  does  not  want  to  do  a 
thing,  it  is  always  contrary  to  his  religion.     R.  had  a  servant 


Alexander  Hamilton.     Illustration  from  "The  Intimate  Letters 

of  Alexander  Hamilton/'  by  Dr.  Allan   McLane 

Hamilton.     Charles   Scribtter's   Sons. 


who  did  not  like  the  taste  of  some  medicine  he  was  told  to 
take.     He  said  there  was  a  pig  in  it. 

The  Egyptians  are  born  cheats ;  they  put  water  in  their 
cotton  and  put  stones  in  the  cotton  bags,  which  is  worse,  for 
they  break  the  machinery  when  the  cotton  is  being  ginned. 
Watering  the  cotton  not  only  makes  it  weigh  heavier,  but 
liable  to  spontaneous  combustion  when  it  dries.  That  is  why 
Egyptian  cotton  fetches  such  poor  prices  unless  it  has  been 
inspected  by  British  inspectors.  The  native  inspector  takes 
a  bribe  to  pass  frauds.  R.  asked  a  Greek  cotton-buyer  how 
he  managed  to  deal  with  the  Egyptian.  The  Greek  said : 
"The  Egyptian  is  never  satisfied  unless  he  is  cheating  you ; 
he  cheats  so  hard  that  he  does  not  notice  when  you  are 
cheating  him.  While  he  is  watering  the  cotton  I  change  the 
weights  and  put  in  lead  ones."  They  ought  to  have  a  new 
proverb,  "When  Greek  meets  Egyptian,"  or  perhaps  it  should 
be  "When  Egyptian  meets-Greek  !" 

So  incorrigible  are  the  Egyptians  that  there  is  as  much 
competition  to  get  the  boys  out  of  the  Ghezira  Reformatory 
for  servants  as  there  is  to  get  convicts  out  of  the  prison  at 
Khartum.  Nobody  else  has  been  taught  how  to  work.  R. 
found  the  best  plan  was  to  start  by  treating  an  Egyptian  as 
if  he  had  an  honor ;  then  you  were  sometimes  surprised  to 
find  how  much  he  did  have. 

Thanks  to  his  friend  Agenoria,  Mr.  Sladen  is  able 
to  relate  some  amusing  particulars  about  Egyptian 
court  life.  It  seems  that  at  private  receptions  the  court 
ladies  are  attired  in  nothing  more  sumptuous  than  flan- 
nelette dressing-gowns.  The  achievements  of  Ismail 
Pasha  read  like  the  text  of  a  comic  opera : 

Ismail  Pasha  made  up  his  mind  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  have  Egyptian  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  got  them 
together  somehow  and  proceeded  to  instruct  them  in  their 
duties  himself.  He  divided  them  into  two  lots,  without  any 
rhyme  or  reason  in  the  selection,  and  said  to  the  people  on 
one  side:  "You  are  the  government.  You  have  to  bring  in 
the  measures,"  and  to  the  people  on  the  other  side:  "\ou 
are  the  opposition ;  you  will  have  to  oppose  the  measures. 
And  then  you  can  take  a  vote." 

The  first  motion  that  Ismail  suggested  for  them  to  discuss 
was  an  increase  in  his  salary  by  so  many  thousands  a  year. 
They  all  voted  for  it. 

"But  you  are  the  opposition,"  protested  the  Khedive  to  the 
people,  who  had  been  so  arbitrarily  selected  for  the  purpose. 
"You  ought  to  vote  against  it." 

But  the  opposition  said,  in  other  words:  "Never  fear." 
They  knew  far  too  well  which  side  their  bread  was  buttered. 

"But  you  must,"  said  Ismail,  "or  party  government  will  be 
not  much  use  in  Egypt."  He  did  not  know  how  prophetically 
he    was    speaking. 

Then  he  asked  the  whole  of  them  to  a  soiree  at  the  Ghezira 
Palace.     It  had  not  long  been  opened;  its  cost  had  been  some- 


thing prodigious  ;  he  had  sunk  £500,000  before  the  building 
reached  the  level  of  the  ground.  It  was  so  close  to  the  Nile 
that  the  water  rose  in  its  cellars  to  the  Xile  level,  as  if  they 
had  been  made  for  Nilometres,  and  it  was  hegun  at  the  wrong 
season. 

The  legislators  arrived  one  evening.  The  Khedive  in- 
spected them  through  the  peephole  in  one  of  the  harem  win- 
dows. As  they  did  not  look  very  clean,  he  decided  to  lend 
them  white  cotton  gloves  while  they  were  there.  The  gloves 
were  distributed  by  the  police ;  they  were  probably  police 
stores.  The  members  had  to  give  receipts  for  the  gloves,  and 
received  their  I   O  U's  back  when  they  returned  them. 

About  that  time  an  American  lady  got  up  private  operatic^!-. 
The  opera  was  about  ancient  Egypt,  and  the  Khedive  lent 
her  all  the  jewelry  that  had  been  made  for  the  great  perform- 
ance of  "Aida."  But  he  made  her  give  receipts.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  Ismail's  mind  ran  in  this  direction,  considering 
how  he  had  been  plundered  by  the  world.  One  imitation  tiara 
worn  by  the  queen  had  cost  him  two  hundred  pounds.  It 
nearly  caused  bloodshed  between  the  two  leading  ladies  in 
the  amateur  theatricals'  opera  to  decide  who  should  wear  it. 

Among  other  reforms.  Ismail  Pasha  decided  that  Egypt 
ought  to  have  a  navy.  He  appointed  an  admiral  of  the  fleet, 
but  the  admiral,  who  was  not  a  sailor,  did  not  know  what  to 
do.  Ismail  told  him  to  go  round  the  Mediterranean  paying 
visits,  especially  to  Malta.  "You'll  find  the  British  navy 
there,"  he  said  ;  "if  you  imitate  them  you  must  be  right." 

The  admiral  cruised  about  till  he  was  afraid  to  stay  at  sea 
any  longer,  and  came  back  in  six  days,  saying:  "Malta 
mafeesh" — I  can  not  find  Malta. 

Notwithstanding  their  ignorance  of  naval  matters, 
their  lack  of  business  probity,  and  other  defects,  the 
Egyptians  have  some  admirable  traits: 

The  Egyptians  are  a  very  polite  people.  Here  is  one  of  the 
fine  flowers  of  Egyptian  politeness.  A  well-known  English 
athlete  lived  at  Ramleh.  Every  year,  when  the  Alexandra 
sports  were  comini?  on,  he  used  to  train  on  the  road  between 
Ramleh  and  Alexandria.  One  day  when  he  was  sprinting 
along,  an  antiquated  native,  on  an  old  screw  of  a  donkey,  fell 
off  in  his  flurry  and  obsequiousness,  and  begged  the  master 
to  "take  his  donkey  if  he  was  in  such  a  hurrv."  This  is 
worthy  of  an  illustration  by  Lance  Thackeray  in  a  future 
"Light  Side  of  Egypt":  he  is  inimitable  in  his  donkey-pieces. 

But  if  the  Egyptians  are  polite,  they  can  also  be  sticklers 
about  etiquette.  There  was  an  Italian  named  Noseda  (whom 
the  English  called  Nosy;  living  in  Alexandria,  who  made  his 
living  by  giving  lessons  on  the  guitar.  He  played  very  badly  ; 
but  this  did  not  matter,  because  it  made  it  easier  for  the 
people  he  was  teaching  to  reach  his  standard.  One  day  a 
friend  asked  Nosy  if  he  would  like  to  give  lessons  to  a  prin- 
cess in  a  harem.  Nosy  was  highly  delighted,  and  put  on  his 
cleanest  collar,  and  went  to  the  palace.  After  waiting  for  two 
hours  in  the  selamik,  interviewing  several  servants  who 
passed,  he  was  ultimately  shown  into  an  inner  chamber,  where 
he  waited  another  two  hours,  interviewing  more  servants. 
After  many  protests,  the  chief  eunuch  came  to  him,  and  said 
that  he  had  come  to  receive  the  lesson  and  would  give  it 
himself  to  the  princess  later  on. 

Save  for  a  few  exceptions,  the  hotels  of  Egypt  are 
"the  limit."  Those  devoted  to  post-matrimonial  breaches 
of  promise  are  perfectly  satisfactorily,  but  in  the  main 
those  establishments  are  more  notable  for  their  humors 
than  comforts.  Mr.  Sladen  discovered  in  Cairo  two 
which  are  preeminent  for  their  unconventional  quali- 
ties: 

One  was  kept  by  a  German,  who,  as  usual,  was  liberal  with 
his  food,  and  had  good  rooms  in  an  excellent  position,  but 
who  conducted  his  hotel  with  German  indifference  to  refine- 
ment. I  shall  never  forget  coming  down  the  first  morning 
and  discovering  the  leprous-looking  Berberine  who  was  under- 
writer, besides  being  boots,  cutting  the  bread  into  slices  for 
breakfast.  He  was  holding  the  loaf  in  his  hands,  white  with 
his  complaint,  but  restored  to  their  original  hue  by  dirt.  It 
was  wintertime,  so  we  had  the  opportunity  of  learning  that 
his  real  value  lay  in  the  skill  with  which  he  humored  the 
capricious  gas  of  Cairo.  The  other  Arab  waiter  was  quite  a 
good  one,  but  he  was  generally  in  prison.  We  had  a  succes- 
sion of  excellent  Swiss  waiters.  The  proprietors  advertise- 
ments must  have  been  very  well  worded ;  they  all  came  for 
a  week's  trial,  and  left  at  the  end  of  the  week  to  go  to  some 
place  like  the  Savoy.  We  found  one  of  them  second-in- 
command  of  the  servants  of  the  Cataract  Hotel  when  we  got 
there.  The  leprous-looking  man  was  also  doorkeeper ;  there 
was  a  good  staircase  for  him  to  sleep  under  there.  We  were 
on  the  verge  of  going  to  another  hotel  of  the  same  primeval 
class,  but  were  warned  oft  by  a  friendly  dragoman,  who  told 
us  that  we  could  not  go  there  because  it  was  full  of  English- 
men's darlings. 

There  was  another  hotel  in  Cairo  to  which  we  went,  where 
the  rooms  and  the  food  were  excellent,  but  the  upstairs 
service  was  whimsical.  We  mostly  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
Berberine  named  Mohammed.  Like  many  Berberines,  he 
could  be  a  good  servant;  like  most  of  them,  he  was  full  of 
bad  tricks.  He  was  quite  unable  to  leave  machinery  alone. 
He  turned  the  handles  of  your  kodaks,  wasting  the  unborn 
films,  and  put  the  typewriter  out  of  gear.  This  was  too  much. 
Having  recently  had  a  successful  battle  with  a  typewriter 
agent  who  wished  to  charge  me  twenty-five  shillings  for  put- 
ting in  a  new  mainspring,  I  told  the  proprietor  that  he  must 
have  it  put  right.  He  had  witnessed  the  battle  and  felt  shy 
of  typewriter  agents.  He  said  there  was  an  Armenian  gentle- 
man in  the  house  who  understood  typewriters.  Might  he  look 
at  the  machine  and  see  if  it  was  necessary'  to  send  for  the 
agent?  Of  course  I  acquiesced.  He  put  it  right  with  the 
skill  of  an  operator. 

He  was,  1  learned,  one  of  the  principal  merchants  of  Cairo. 
Mohammed  had  many  minor  faults.  My  wile  caught  him 
wiping  the  washstand  with  her  fine  face  sponge,  and  I  found 
him  polishing  the  floor  with  the  Wren's  paste  1  had  given 
him  for  cleaning  my  brown  boots,  because  it  gave  him  less 
trouble  than  beeswax.  He  was  finally  sent  away  for  twisting 
the  Austrian  chambermaid's  hands  behind  her  and  almost 
dislocating  her  right  arm.  He  had  up  to  this  contented  him- 
self with  pinching  her  when  she  would  not  do  his  work  for 
him.  Yet  he  was  a  pleasant  boy  when  you  called  him  to  do 
anything  for  you  under  your  own  eye.  Berberines  are,  I  fear, 
guileful. 

It  would  be  doing  Mr.  Sladen  an  injustice  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  his  book  has  a  serious  side.  There 
is,  in  fact,  a  second  part  which  is  devoted  to  glowing 
and  informing  descriptions  of  the  life  and  cities  of  the 
Xile  from  Alexandria  to  Assuan.  And  incidentally  he 
corrects  many  of  the  most  glaring  blunders  of  Pierre 
Loti  in  his  book  on  Egypt,  not  forgetting  to  show  how 
absurd  are  that  writer's  aspersions  on  Cook's  tourist >. 
Mr.  Sladen  has  enlivened  his  text  with  reproductions 
from  sixty-6ve  photographs  taken  by  himself,  and  there 
is  a  useful  map  of  Egypt  and  the  Sudan. 

Queer  Things  about  Egypt.     By  Douglas 
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MARK  TWAIN'S  JOAN  OF  ARC. 


By  W.  J.  Weymouth. 

At  first  thought  it  would  seem  a  paradox  that  of  all 
the  works  of  America's  greatest  humorist  his  master- 
piece is  serious  and  reverent.  Mark  Twain  was  king 
of  laughter,  monarch  of  fun— the  cap  and  bells  were 
fitting  crown  for  his  snowy  mane.  His  name  was 
synonymous  with  mirth,  and  it  had  come  to  be  taken 
as  granted  that  whatever  he  wrote  had  but  one  pur- 
pose—to amuse.  So  it  was  that  when  his  "Personal 
Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc"  was  published,  there 
were  some  disappointed  purchasers  who  had  prepared 
to  read  a  burlesque.  Their  disgruntlement  was  a  re- 
freshing and  a  consoling  thing,  inadequate  punishment 
though  it  was  for  the  shallow-brained  who  were  capable 
of  imagining  that  such  a  man  as  Mark  Twain  could 
write  lightly  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

Mark  Twain  was  never  a  scoffer  at  sacred  things. 
Above  all,  he  was  sincere  and  earnest — a  serious  man, 
delving  always  after  the  truth,  which,  finding,  he  set 
forth  in  the  most  effective  manner  he  knew.  Drollery 
was  his  means  sometimes,  then  stinging  satire,  or  skill- 
fully wrought  logic.  Sham — especially  under  the  cloak 
of  religion — he  pursued  with  mocking  laughter.  But 
no  earnest  advocate  of  what  he  sincerely  believed  to  be 
right  ever  felt  the  stinging  shaft  of  Mark  Twain's 
wit. 

So  it  was  that  this  great  man's  gifts  were  always 
applied  to  setting  forth  the  truth  as  he  saw  it,  and  he 
employed  whichever  of  his  various  methods  he  thought 
would  be  the  more  effective.  His  "Life  cm  the  Mis- 
sissippi," bubbling  with  fun  as  it  is,  has  been  spoken  of 
as  one  of  the  greatest  chronicles  of  a  phase  of  life  ever 
written.  In  "Roughing  It"  one  can  gain  between  the 
lines  a  graphic  picture  of  early  days  in  the  West — a 
picture  made  amusing  that  it  might  be  the  more 
effective.  He  wanted  to  tell  the  truth  about  King  Ar- 
thur's court.  With  wild  exaggeration — but  not  with 
fancy — he  gained  the  object  he  sought:  made  its  flum- 
mery screamingly  ridiculous.  He  did  not  depend  upon 
his  imagination  for  this  work  or  for  "The  Prince  and 
the  Pauper."  Mark  Twain  was  a  deep  student  of  the 
time  of  which  he  wrote.  He  saw  the  ridiculous  side  of 
the  life  that  others  had  written  of  seriously  or  in  the 
vein  of  romance.  And  in  depicting  it  as  he  did  he 
destroyed  a  misconception  that  was  never  of  any  value. 
Joan  of  Arc  has  been  left  behind  in  these  ramblings. 
But  an  attempt  has  been-  made  to  show  why  Mark 
Twain,  humorist,  should  be  able  to  chronicle  so  well 
the  life  of  the  peasant  girl  of  Domremy.  He  searched 
through  what  others  had  written.  He  examined  the 
records  of  the  Maid's  trial.  He  marshaled  his  facts  and 
he  presented  them  with  the  seriousness  and  the  rever- 
ence that  they  deserved. 

Reverence — the  realm  of  paradox  is  bordered  again. 
Mark  Twain  was  a  pronounced  skeptic.  Yet  he  wrote 
with  an  air  of  absolute  conviction  of  the  Voices  that 
summoned  this  girl  to  the  deliverance  of  France.  He 
would  have  to  be  a  materialist  indeed  who  could  read 
of  the  Maid's  experiences  under  the  tree  at  Domremy 
and  not  find  himself  believing  that  she  was  truly  in- 
spired. It  is  not  with  argument  that  Mark  Twain  gains 
this  effect,  but  by  writing  in  a  matter-of-fact  way  that 
is  far  more  convincing  than  polemics.  The  voices 
came;  the  Maid  heard  them  and  obeyed — that  was  all. 
The  account  of  it  is  set  forth  as  though  one  were  telling 
of  any  ordinary,  every-day  happening.  It  is  the  au- 
thor's calm  acceptance  of  the  miracle  that  gives  it 
reality. 

All  this  is  evidence  not  only  of  the  skill  of  a  trained 
writer,  but  of  the  ability  of  a  writer  to  assume  a  view- 
point. Mark  Twain  knew  that  an  obscure  girl  of  the 
people  took  charge  of  the  armies  of  France,  led  them 
to  victory,  broke  the  English  power,  had  the  dauphin 
crowned — and  was  burned  at  the  stake  for  a  reward. 
But  that  so  confirmed  a  skeptic  should  have  believed  in 
voices  that  summoned  her  is  almost  beyond  comprehen- 
sion. It  is  not  likely  that  he  could  come  near  to  satis- 
fying himself  of  the  source  of  this  peasant  girl's  power. 
He  was  an  artist,  though — and  he  employed  the  most 
artistic  method  he  could  find  of  writing  her  biography. 
Even  Kipling,  in  "They,"  did  not  write  more  ten- 
derly, more  feelingly,  of  children  than  did  Mark  Twain 
in  depicting  the  early  life  of  the  Maid  at  Domremy. 
The  work  purports  to  be  a  chronicle  of  one  who  was 
reared  with  the  Maid,  who  followed  her  through  battles, 
and  whose  hand  was  the  last  she  touched  before  she 
went  to  the  stake.  And  it  is  thus  that  he  speaks  of 
life  at  Domremy: 

In  a  noble  open  space  carpeted  with  grass  on  the  high 
ground  toward  Vaucouleurs  stood  a  most  majestic  beech-tree 
with  wide-reaching  arms  and  a  grand  spread  of  shade,  and  by 
it  a  limpid  spring  of  cold  water;  and  on  summer  days  the 
children  went  there — oh,  every  summer  day  for  more  than 
five  hundred  years — went  there  and  danced  and  sang  around 
the  trees  for  hours  together,  refreshing  themselves  at  the 
spring  from  time  to  time,  and  it  was  lovely  and  enjoyable. 
Also  they  made  wreaths  of  flowers  and  hung  them  upon  the 
iree  and  around  the  spring  to  please  the  fairies  that  lived 
there  ;  for  they  liked  that,  being  idle,  innocent  little  creatures, 
as  all  fairies  are,  and  fond  of  anything  pretty  and  delicate 
like  wildflowers  put  together  in  that  way.  And  in  return  for 
this  attention  the  fairies  did  anything  they  could  for  the  chil- 
dre  i,  such  as  keeping  the  spring  always  full  and  clear  and 
cold,  and  driving  away  serpents  and  insects  that  sting ;  and 
so  there  was  never  any  unkindness  between  the  fairies  and 
th  I  children  during  more  than  five  hundred  years — tradition 
s  d  a  thousand — but  only  the  warmest  affection  and  most 
p  'feet  trust  and  confidence;  and  whenever  a  child  died  the 
fai-ies  mourned  just  as  the  child's  playmates  did,  and  the 
sign  of  it  was  there  to  see ;  for  before  dawn  on  the  day  of 


the    funeral    they    hung    a    little    immortelle    over    that    place 
where  the  child  was  used  to  sit  under  the  tree.    .    .    . 

Now  from  time  immemorial  all  children  reared  in  Domremy 
were  called  the  Children  of  the  Tree ;  and  they  loved  that 
name,  for  it  carried  with  it  a  mystic  privilege  not  granted  to 
any  other  children  of  this  world.  Which  was  this:  whenever 
one  of  these  came  to  die,  then  beyond  the  vague  and  form- 
less images  drifting  through  his  darkening  mind  rose  soft 
and  rich  and  fair  a  vision  of  the  tree — if  all  went  well  with 
his  soul.  ...  I  know  that  when  the  Children  of  the  Tree 
die  in  a  far  land,  then — if  they  be  at  peace  with  God— they 
turn  their  longing  eyes  toward  home,  and  there,  far  shining, 
as  through  a  rift  in  a  cloud  that  curtains  Heaven,  they  see 
the  soft  picture  of  the  Fairy  Tree,  clothed  in  a  dream  of 
golden  light ;  and  they  see  the  bloomy  mead  sloping  away  to 
the  river,  and  to  their  perishing  nostrils  is  blowm  faint  and 
sweet  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  of  home.  And  then  the 
vision  fades  and  passes — but  they  know,   they  know! 

Could  one  write  that  and  be  a  clown  at  heart?  There 
are  few  more  beautiful  things  in  the  English  language, 
or  more  touching  or  tender. 

But  do  not  think  that  there  is  no  humor  in  "Joan  of 
Arc."  It  is  a  book  that  tells  of  intensely  human  people 
who  have  both  their  joys  and  sorrows.  The  Maid 
knows  how  to  laugh;  and  a  bonnie  maid  the  author 
makes  of  her — beautiful  as  well  as  inspired,  gay  as  well 
as  gifted,  capable  of  tears  and  mirth  and  danger.  She 
converted  La  Hire,  the  greatest  -ruffian,  the  greatest 
fighter,  and  the  greatest  blasphemer  in  the  army.  She 
made  him  promise  not  to  swear  except  by  his  baton, 
and  he  promised  to  pray.  He  made  his  own  prayer, 
and  he  recited  it  to  Joan  for  her  criticism: 

"Fair  Sir  God,  I  pray  you  to  do  by  La  Hire  as  he  would 
do  by  you  if  you  were  La  Hire  and  he  were  God." 

Then  he  put  on  his  helmet  and  marched  out  of  Joan's  tent 
as  satisfied  with  himself  as  any  one  might  be  who  had  ar- 
ranged a  perplexed  and  difficult  business  to  the  content  and 
admiration  of  all  concerned  in  the  matter. 

I  was  coming  to  the  tent  at  that  moment,  and  saw  him 
march    away    in    that    large    fashion,    and    indeed    it    was    fine 
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and  beautiful  to  see.  But  when  I  got  to  the  tent  door  I 
stopped  and  stepped  back,  grieved  and  shocked,  for  I  heard 
Joan  crying  as  I  mistakenly  thought — crying  as  if  she  could 
not  any  more  contain  nor  endure  the  anguish  of  her  soul, 
crying  as  if  she  would  die.  But  it  was  not  so,  she  was  laugh- 
ing— laughing   at   La   Hire's  prayer. 

The  conversion  of  La  Hire  and  the  villains  that  he 
led  was  not  an  easy  task.  Joan  told  him  that  his  men 
must  go  to  mass  twice  a  day: 

La  Hire  could  not  say  a  word  for  a  good  part  of  a  minute, 
then   he   said   in   deep   dejection: 

"Oh,  sweet  child,  they  were  littered  in  hell,  these  poor 
darlings  of  mine!  Attend  mass?  Why,  dear  heart,  they'll 
see   us   damned   first !" 

And  he  went  on,  pouring  out  a  most  pathetic  stream  of 
arguments  and  blasphemy,  which  broke  Joan  all  up,  and  made 
her  laugh  as  she  had  not  laughed  since  she  played  in  the 
Domremy  pastures.     It  was  good  to  hear. 

But  she  stuck  to  her  point ;  so  the  soldier  yielded,  and 
said  all  right,  if  such  were  the  orders  he  must  obey,  and  do 
the  best  that  was  in  him ;  then  he  refreshed  himself  with  a 
lurid  explosion  of  oaths,  and  said  that  if  any  man  in  his 
camp  refused  to  renounce  sin  and  lead  a  pious  life,  he  would 
knock  his  head  off.  That  started  Joan  off  again ;  she  was 
having  a  really  good  time,  you  see.  But  she  would  not  con- 
sent to  that  form  of  conversions.  She  said  they  must  be 
voluntary. 

La  Hire  said  that  was  all  right,  he  wasn't  going  to  kill  the 
voluntary  ones,   but  only  the  others. 

But  Joan  could  be  a  fiery  maid,  as  witness  her  treat- 
ment of  the  shilly-shally  policy  of  the  king's  advisers : 

In  my  double  quality  of  page  and  secretary  I  followed 
Joan  to  the  council.  She  entered  that  presence  with  the 
bearing  of  a  grieved  goddess.  What  had  become  of  the  volatile 
child  that  so  lately  was  enchanted  with  a  ribbon  and  suffocated 
with  laughter  over  the  distress  of  a  foolish  peasant  who  had 
stormed  a  funeral  on  the  back  of  a  bee-stung  bull  ?  One 
may  not  guess.  Simply  it  was  gone,  and  had  left  no  sign 
She  moved  straight  to  the  council  table  and  stood.  Her 
glance  swept  from  face  to  face  there,  and  where  it  fell,  there 
it  lit  as  with  a  torch,  those  it  scorched  as  with  a  brand.  She 
knew  where  to  strike.  She  indicated  the  generals  with  a  nod, 
and  said : 

"My  business  is  not  with  you.  You  have  not  craved  a 
council   of  war."     Then   she  turned   to  the  king's  privy  coun 


cil.  and  continued  :  "No,  it  is  with  you.  A  council  of  war ! 
It  is  amazing.  There  is  but  one  thing  to  do,  and  only  one, 
and  lo,  ye  call  a  council  of  war!  Councils  of  war  have  no 
value  but  to  decide  betwreen  two  or  several  doubtful  courses. 
But  a  council  of  war  when  there  is  only  one  course?  Con* 
ceive  of  a  man  in  a  boat  and  his  family  in  the  water,  and  he 
goes  out  among  his  friends  to  ask  what  he  had  better  do? 
A  council  of  war,  name  of  God  !     To  determine  what  ?" 

When  one  considers  the  many  dry-as-dust  biogra- 
phies that  have  been  written  not  only  of  Joan  of  Arc] 
but  of  others,  the  full  force  of  the  human  and  graphic 
qualities  in  this  work  of  Mark  Twain  are  realized. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  analyze,  none  to  moralize.  The  i 
writer  has  but  one  business  in  hand — the  putting  be- 
fore the  reader  a  straightforward  account  of  a  wonder- 
ful character.  Xo  clearer  picture  was  ever  penned  than 
Mark  Twain  offers  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  She 
stands  out  vividly  from  every  page,  a  living,  breathing 
girl — not  dimmed  in  lineaments  or  characteristics  by 
time,  but  as  vivid  as  though  she  existed  yesterday. 
"I  was  her  playmate,"  he  says  through  the  fictitious 
chronicler,  "and  I  fought  at  her  side  in  the  wars.  To 
this  day  I  carry  in  my  mind,  fine  and  clear,  the  picture 
of  that  dear  little  figure,  with  breast  bent  to  the  flying 
horse's  neck,  charging  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of 
France,  her  hair  streaming  back,  her  silver  mail  plow- 
ing steadily  deeper  into  the  thick  of  the  battle,  some- 
times nearly  drowned  from  sight  by  tossing  heads  of 
horses,  uplifted  sword-arms,  wind-blown  plumes,  and 
intercepting  shields." 

It  is  all  as  graphic  as  that — as  clear-cut,  realizable. 
Through  page  after  page,  chapter  after  chapter,  one 
follows  with  breathless  interest  the  story  of  this  maid 
who  delivered  France.  That  France  should  be  free 
becomes  of  secondary  importance;  that  triumph  should 
crown  the  efforts  of  the  Maid  is  the  reader's  primary 
hope.  But  the  final  chapters  of  the  book  are  hard 
reading.  One  has  grown  to  love  the  Maid  so  that 
with  no  degree  of  calmness  can  one  read  of  the  bitter 
and  bigoted  persecution,  the  persistent  hounding,  and 
of  the  end  by  torch.  They  are  harrowing  chapters, 
these  last  ones.  It  is  like  reading  of  the  death  of  aj 
loved  friend.  There  is  none  of  the  illusion  of  fiction, 
but  rather  all  the  poignancy  of  reality.  Mere  literary 
skill  could  not  have  produced  this  effect;  it  could  have 
come  only  through  absolute  love  and  sympathy  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Maid's  characteristics.  And 
what  a  picture  of  the  latter  is  presented : 

When  we  reflect  that  her  century  was  the  brutalest,  the 
wickedest,  the  rottenest  in  history  since  the  darkest  ages,  we 
are  lost  in  wonder  at  such  a  product  from  such  a  soil.  The 
contrast  between  her  and  her  century  is  the  contrast  between 
day  and  night.  She  was  truthful  when  lying  was  the  common 
speech  of  men  ;  she  was  honest  when  honesty  was  become  a 
lost  virtue;  she  was  a  keeper  of  promises  when  the  keeping 
of  promises  was  expected  of  no  one  ;  she  gave  her  great  mind 
to  great  thoughts  and  great  purposes  when  other  great  minds 
wasted  themselves  upon  petty  fancies  and  poor  ambitions  ; 
she  was  modest,  and  fine,  and  delicate,  when  to  be  loud  and 
coarse  might  be  said  to  be  universal ;  she  was  full  of  pity 
when  a  merciless  cruelty  was  the  rule;  she  was  steadfast 
when  stability  was  unknown,  and  honorable  in  an  age  which 
had  forgotten  what  honor  was ;  she  was  a  rock  of  conviction  in 
a  time  when  men  believed  in  nothing  and  scoffed  at  all 
things  ;  she  was  unfailingly  true  in  an  age  that  was  false  to 
the  core ;  she  maintained  her  personal  dignity  unimpaired 
in  an  age  of  fawnings  and  servilities ;  she  was  of  dauntless 
courage  when  hope  and  courage  had  perished  in  the  hearts 
of  her  nation  ;  she  was  spotlessly  pure  in  mind  and  body 
when  society  in  the  highest  places  was  foul  in  both — she 
was  all  these  things  in  an  age  when  crime  was  the  common 
business  of  lords  and  princes,  and  when  the  highest  person- 
ages in  Christendom  were  able  to  astonish  even  that  in- 
famous era  and  make  it  stand  aghast  at  the  spectacle  of 
atrocious  lives  black  with  unimaginable  treacheries,  butch- 
eries, and  bestialities. 

What  a  contrast  between  Mark  Twain  in  earnest 
and  Mark  Twain  in  fun !  As  well  expect  the  sun  to 
travel  backward  as  to  expect  him  to  write  a  book  with- 
out humor  in  it.  But  in  "Joan  of  Arc"  he  has  let 
jocosity  have  sway  without  buffoonery.  With  fine 
taste  he  has  made  the  lighter  passages  of  the  work  in 
keeping  with  the  serious.  He  has  created  a  distinct 
character,  the  Paladin — a  great,  hulking  giant,  a  play- 
mate of  the  Maid,  whom  she  made  her  standard-bearer. 
The  Paladin  was  a  braggart  to  the  core — yet  brave; 
he  died  nobly  in  battle,  fighting  beside  the  Maid. 

But  the  Paladin  could  not  tell  the  truth  about  his 
battle  feats,  and  the  oftener  he  recited  his  deeds  the 
greater  they  grew.    This  is  a  sample  of  him  at  his  best: 

Great  occasions  only  summon  as  with  a  trumpet-call  the  great 
reserves  of  my  intellect.  I  saw  the  opportunity  in  an  instant 
— in  the  next  I  was  away !  Through  the  woods  I  vanished — 
fst ! — like  an  extinguished  light !  Away  around  through  the 
curtaining  forest  I  sped  as  if  on  wings,  none  knowing  what 
was  become  of  me,  none  suspecting  my  design.  Minute  after 
minute  passed,  on  and  on  I  flew  ;  on  and  still  on  ;  and  at  last 
with  a  great  cheer  I  flung  my  banner  to  the  breeze  and  burst 
out  in  front  of  Talbot !  Oh,  it  was  a  mighty  thought  !  That 
weltering  chaos  of  distracted  men  whirled  and  surged  back- 
ward like  a  tidal  wave  that  has  struck  a  continent.  Poor, 
helpess  creatures,  they  were  in  a  trap  ;  they  were  surrounded  ; 
they  could  not  escape  to  the  rear,  for  there  was  our  army ; 
they  could  not  escape  in  front,  for  there  was  I.  Their  hearts 
shriveled  in  their  bodies,  their  hands  fell  lifeless  to  their 
sides.  They  stood  still  and  at  our  leisure  we  slaughtered 
them  to  a  man  ;  all  except  Talbot  and  Fastolfe,  whom  I  saved 
and  brought  away,   one  under  each  arm. 

Cyrano-like  humor,  that.  It  has  the  Mark  Twain 
characteristics,  of  course — but  it  has,  too,  a  refinement 
engendered  by  the  spirit  of  the  book:  a  spirit  wrought 
in  him  by  his  love  and  reverence  for  the  Maid. 


"Cider  is  vastly  better  than  the  majority  of  wines," 
said  Sir  A.  K.  Rollit  recently  in  a  lecture  in  London. 
"If  it  is  old  and  matured,  properly  manufactured,  and 
in  good  condition,  I  know  of  no  beverage  which  is  at 
once  more  pleasing  and  less  noxious." 
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THE   HOLY   LAND.     By  Robert  Hichens.     Pictures  by  Jules  Guerin. 

A  handsome  volume,  picturing  in  sympathetic  text  and  great  beauty  of  coloring  the  life,  the  people,  and  the  atmosphere  of  Palestine.  With 
eighteen  full-page  illustrations  in  color  and  forty  half-tones  from  photographs.     Royal  8vo,  302  pages.     $6.00  net,  carriage  27  cents. 

HUNTING  WITHj.THE   ESKIMOS.     By  Harry  Whitney. 

A  distinctive  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Arctic  life  and  travel.  It  is  the  unique  record  of  a  sportsman's  year  among  the 
northernmost  tribe — the  big-game  hunting,  the  native  life,  and  the  battle  for  existence  through  the  long  Arctic  night.  Sixty-four  illustra- 
tions.    8vo,  453  pages.     $3.50  net,  carriage  23  cents. 

A   HOOSIER   ROMANCE.     By  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

A  beautiful  edition  of  a  favorite  poem.  Containing  full-page  pictures  in  color  and  in  black  and  white  from  drawings  by  John  Wolcott  Adams. 
Tall  8vo,  100  pages.     $1.50  net,  postage  10  cents. 

THE   SONG   OF   THE^STONE  WALL.     By  Helen  Keller. 

Another  remarkable  piece  of  literary  work  by  the  blind  and  deaf  girl  whose  "The  World  I  Live  In"  astonished  every  one  by  its  beauty  of 
imagery  and  form.    With  eight  full-page  reproductions  of  photographs.     Beautifully  decorated.    Tall  8vo,  100  pages.    $1.20  net,  postage  8  cents. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND:    A  Record  of  Friendship.     By  Richard  Watson  Gilder 

Critics  and  readers  will  rank  this  record  high  among  notable  biographies  of  great  Americans.  It  is  a  beautiful  record  of  a  rare  friendship, 
based  upon  letters,  many  of  which  were  first  published  in  The  Century  Magazine.  With  twenty-eight  illustrations.  Tall  12mo,  270  pages. 
$1.80  net,  postage  12  cents. 

SEVEN   GREAT   STATESMEN.     By  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White. 

A  scholarly  volume  of  essays — studies  of  Sarpi,  Grotius,  Thomasius,  Turgot,  Stein,  Cavour,  and  Bismarck.  The  full  title  is  "Seven  Great 
Statesmen   in  the   Warfare  of   Humanity   with   Unreason."     Royal  8vo,  552  pages.     $2.50  net,  postage  20  cents. 

ABRAHAM   LINCOLN,  and  Other  Addresses  in  England.     By  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate. 

Essays  of  sound  and  inspiring  appreciation,  and  of  intense  interest  and  permanent  value.  With  frontispiece  portrait  of  the  author.  8vo, 
300  pages.     $2.00  net,  postage  14  cents. 

THE   LURE   OF   THE   ANTIQUE.     By  Walter  A.  Dyer. 

A  book  of  reference  and  entertainment  for  collectors  of  old  furniture,  china,  pewter,  etc.  It  is  also  a  handy  guide  for  the  determination  of 
age,   maker,   and  value.     With   eighty   insets   fr.om   photographs   and  drawings  by  Harry  Fenn.     8vo,  488  pages.     $2.40  net,  postage  18  cents. 

THE  WORKER  AND   THE   STATE.      By  Arthur  D.  Dean,  £f ^ttLSchoo,Sl 

With  an  introduction  by  the  Hon.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  Commissioner  of  Education,  New  York  State.  A  book  which  contends  that  the  proper 
working  out  of  a  national  system  of  industrial  education  is  the  only  way  to  insure  economic,  industrial,  and  social  stability.  12mo,  350  pages. 
$1.20  net,  postage  11  cents. 

MAGICIANS'  TRICKS:  How  They  Are  Done. 

The  authors  of  this  book,  Henry  Hatton  and  Adrian  Plate,  are  well-known  amateur  magicians.  Here  are  instructions — clear,  simple,  definite 
— telling  how  to  perform  successfully  tricks  without  number.  Some  of  the  explanations  are  entirely  new.  250  illustrations.  12mo,  350  pages. 
$1.60  net,  postage  12  cents. 

MOTHER  AND   DAUGHTER.     By  Mrs.  Burton  Chance. 

A  book  of  sane,  sound,  inspiring  counsel  for  young  girls,  discussing  health  of  body  and  mind,  character  building,  the  happiness  of  others,  self- 
control,  etc.     16mo,  289  pages.     $1.00  net,  postage  7  cents. 

THE  BOYS'  BOOK  OF  MODEL  AEROPLANES. 

Here  Francis  Arnold  Collins  tells  how  to  make  aeroplane  models  and  how  to  fly  them.  Fifty  pictures  from  photographs.  12mo.  308  pages. 
$1.20  net,  postage  14  cents. 

FICTION 

THE   CREATORS.     By  May  Sinclair. 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "The  Divine  Fire."     With  eleven  illustrations  by  Arthur  I.  Keller.     12mo,  517  pages.     $1.30  net,  postage  15  cents. 

THE   DOCTOR'S^LASS.j  ^By  Edward  C.  Booth. 

It  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Booth,  the  author  of  "The  Post-Girl,"  that  "he  has  much  of  Barrie's  humor,  together  with  a  story-telling  skill  that 
is  all  his  own."  Readers  of  "The  Post-Girl"  have  been  waiting  for  a  new  book  by  this  author,  and  here  it  is.  Frontispiece  in  color.  12mo, 
370  pages.     $1.30  net,  postage  12  cents. 

SONNY'S   FATHER.     By  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart. 

A  new  book  by  the  author  of  "Sonny:  A  Christmas  Guest,"  etc.,  having  in  it  the  sweetness,  humor,  and  deep  tenderness  which  have  made 
"Sonny"  so  dear  to  thousands  of  readers.     Eleven  full-page  illustrations.-     16mo,  300  pages.     $1.00  net,  postage  8  cents. 

MOLLY   MAKE-BELIEVE.     By  Eleanor  Hallowell  Abbott. 

A  book  which  everybody  is  reading,  and  one  of  the  cleverest  stories  issued  in  years.  Fourteen  full-page  pictures  by  Walter  Tittle.  16mo, 
211  pages.     $1.00  net,  postage  8  cents. 

THE   GUILLOTINE   CLUB.     By  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 

Four  worth-while  and  unusual  stories  of  mystery.     Pictures  by  Castaigne  and  Gruger.     12mo.  285  pages.     $1.50. 

THE   REFUGEE.     By  Captain  Charles  Gilson. 

A  strong  novel  of  adventure.     With  twenty-four  pictures  by  Arthur  Becher.     12mo.  407  pages.     $1.25  net,  postage  12  cents. 

JUST  ISSUED 

THE   LIFE   OF   NAPOLEON   BONAPARTE.     (New  Edition.)    By  William  M.  Sloane. 

A  new  library  edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  entirely  remade,  of  Prof.  Sloane's  great  life  of  Napoleon.  With  illustrations  ami  maps.  In 
four  octavo  volumes  of  over  500  pages  each.     $10.00  net,  carriage  extra. 

THE   STORY   OF   SPANISH]  PAINTING     By  Charles  H.  Caffin. 

A  book  designed  both  to  interest  those  readers  who  are  already  students  of  art  and  to  afford  a  groundwork  of  critical  appreciation  for  those 
who  wish  to  be.  Its  many  fine  illustrations  are  reproductions  of  great  canvases  in  Spain's  cathedrals  and  galleries.  Square  8vo,  200  pages. 
$1.20  net,  postage  12  cents. 

WALTER  CAMP'S  BOOK  OF   FOOTBALL. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  new  books  on  American  sports  to  be  edited  by   Mr.   Camp.     Here  is  an   eminently   readable   work,  rich   in   anecdote 
and  reminiscence,  and  unquestionably  the  most  important  and  valuable    contribution    to    the    playing   of    football     ever     published.     IllllStl 
8vo.  350  pages.    $2.00  net,  postage  15  cents. 

For  a  complete  list  of  The  Century  Co.'s  publications,  including  new  books  for  children,  etc.,  see  illustrated  catalogue,  sent  free  on  request. 
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LATE  FICTION. 


The  Siege  of  the  Seven  Suitors. 
Were  it  only  for  its  picture  of  the  Asolando 
in  New  York,  Mr.  Nicholson's  new  novel  is  a 
book  to  be  grateful  for.  "Those  who  care 
for  details  in  these  matters  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  the  Asolando  is  tucked  away 
among  print-shops  and  exclusive  haberdash- 
ers, a  stone's  throw  from  Fifth  Avenue.  The 
Asolando  Tea-Room  has  a  history  of  its  own. 
It  must  suffice  that  the  Asolando  is  sacred 
to  wooers  of  the  flute  of  Pan,  secession  pho- 
tographers, and  confident  believers  in  an 
early  revival  of  the  poetic  drama."  It  is  a 
place    where    are    served    Burne-Jones    buns, 


Henry     C.    Shelley,     Author    of    "Untrodden 
English   Ways."     Little,   Brown    &    Co. 

Rossetti  maccaroons,  broiled  butterflies,  and 
moth-wing  souffle,  where  the  waitresses  are 
known  as  Pippa,  Gloria,  Beatrice,  and  Fran- 
cesca,  where  the  walls  are  decorated  with  ex- 
cerpts from  poems.  And  the  establishment 
rejoices  in  a  banker  patron,  with  a  weakness 
for  sonnet-sequences,  who  can  be  depended 
upon  to  pay  its  monthly  deficit.  This  is  all 
excellent  fooling  on  Mr,  Nicholson's  part,  and 
especially  enjoyable  to  those  who  have  an 
eye  on  the  object  of  his  satire,  but  after  all 
it  is  merely  introductory  to  the  fun,  mystery, 
and  romance  of  subsequent  chapters.  The 
story,  indeed,  is  somewhat  of  a  unique 
achievement,  with  its  chimney-doctor  for 
hero,  its  arduous  pursuit  of  the  secondary 
heroine,  its  fascinating  "Hezekiah,"  its 
strongly  drawn  aunt,  and  its  extraordinary 
blend  of  so  many  diverse  qualities.  For  fan- 
tasy and  humor,  novel  situations,  and 
sprightly  dialogue  and  comment  the  book  is 
a  marked  advance  upon  its  author's  previous 
high   achievements. 

The  Siege  of  the  Seven  Suitors.  By  Mere- 
dith Nicholson.  Boston;  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany;  $1.20   net. 

Molly  Make-Believe. 
Carl  Stanton  is  not  quite  sure  about  the 
Cornelia  to  whom  he  is  engaged.  She  was 
one  of  those  girls  who  have  to  go  South 
every  winter :  "How  could  any  mere  man 
even  hope  to  keep  rare,  choice,  exquisite 
creatures  like  that  cooped  up  in  a  slushy, 
snowy  New  England  city — when  all  the  bright, 
gorgeous,  rose-blooming  South  was  waiting 
for  them  with  open  arms?"  Yet  Carl  would 
not   have   minded   that   had    Cornelia   been   an 
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Eleanor   Hallow  ell  Abbott,   Author   of   "Molly 
Make-Believe."     Century  Company. 


industrious  correspondent  and  been  able  to 
import  to  her  letters  something  of  the  warmth 
of  her  environment.  That  was  the  trouble. 
She  would  not  kiss  him  good-by  in  the  pres- 
erve of  her  mother,  and  as  for  writing,  well 
"I  will  honestly  try  to  write  you  every  Sun- 
iny  these  next  six  weeks."  Incidentally,  Cor- 
r  elia  inclosed  for  her  lover's  benefit  the  pros- 
ectus  of  the  Serial  Letter  Company,  offering 
~  provide  comfort  and  entertainment  for  all 
It  iely  people.  The  schedule  included  love- 
letters    daily    in    three    grades,    shy,    medium, 


and  very  intense.  That  was  what  Carl 
wanted,  and  ere  long  he  subscribed  for 
a  "six  weeks'  special  edition  de  luxe"  love- 
letter  series.  What  the  subscription  led  to 
makes  a  story  of  novel  fascination.  Behind 
the  Serial-Letter  Company  is  a  little  sprite 
of  a  girl,  Molly  to-wit,  who  knows  how  to 
write  and  is  willing  to  write  often.  Carl  is 
enchanted,  especially  when  Molly  herself  ap- 
pears on  the  scene.  But  the  plot  must  not  be 
disclosed.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  here  is  a 
little  story  of  singular  charm,  redolent  of 
romance,  and  with  a  moral  for  the  self- 
centred,   heart-abiding  type  of  girl. 

Molly  Make-Believe.  By  Eleanor  Hallowell 
Abbott.  New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1 
net. 


Princess  Flower  Hat. 

Princess  Flower  Hat,  so  christened  "on  ac- 
count of  her  bearing  and  pretty  flowery  head- 
gear," has  reached  the  age  of  four-and-thirty 
and  was  still  fancy  free.  She  was  thought 
to  cherish  "a  substitutory  fad  in  place  of 
matrimony."  And  so  it  really  seemed.  At 
any  rate,  when  the  story  opens  Princess 
Flower  Hat  had  come  to  a  definite  resolve  in 
favor  of  the  simple  life.  She  knew  clearly 
what  she  wanted  : 

"I  must  have  a  whole  house,  if  of  only 
four  rooms,  with  its  feet  on  the  ground,  and 
enough  space  for  it  to  swing  its  arms  and 
express  its  own  views  in,  without  either 
boxing  its  neighbors'  ears  or  being  overheard. 
A  jolly,  fat  little  house,  with  a  deep  porch 
like  a  motherly  lap,  and  some  old  cherry 
trees  (not  too  much  trimmed)  to  coax  the 
birds.  It  mustn't  be  away  back  in  the  owl 
woods,  on  the  never-dug-out-in-winter,  only- 
one-mail-a-day  R.  F.  D.  route,  nor  packed 
into  a  stuffy,  made-to-order,  rabbit  warren  of 
a  suburb,  where  people  can  shake  hands  out 
of  the  side  windows,  and  where  cabbage  boiled 
in  one  house  flavors  the  soup-stock  of  the 
whole   row." 

By  diligent  hunting,  the  Princess  found 
what   she   wanted,   and   found   it   in   the  desir- 


II lustration     from     "Salomy    Jane,"     by     Bret 
Harte.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

able  neighborhood  of  the  ever-helpful  Bar- 
bara. And  then  the  question  was,  "On  how 
little  can  I  live  gracefully?"  What  sum  was 
decided  upon,  and  how  it  was  to  be  supple- 
mented, the  reader  must  discover  for  him- 
self. The  Princess  grew  gardening  hungry, 
and  out  of  that  shapes  much  of  the  refreshing 
delight  of  this  charming  story.  It  tells  of  a 
life  lived  close  to  mother  nature,  and  is  as 
wholesome  as  the  winds  of  heaven  and  the 
songs  of  the  birds.  The  Princess  has  her 
trials,  of  course,  in  all  of  which  save  one 
she  is  able  to  fall  back  upon  the  inimitable 
Barbara.  The  one  exception  is  when  a  lover 
at  last  appears  upon  the  scene,  who  finally 
takes  Barbara's  place  and  gives  the  story  an 
idyllic  ending. 

Princess  Flower  Hat.  By  Mabel  Osgood 
Wright.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company: 
$1.50. 


The  Finer  Grain. 
Assured  of  a  welcome  from  his  own  special 
audience,  these  five  stories  by  Henry  James 
may  be  recommended  to  those  who  have  yet  to 
make  his  acquaintance  in  his  later  manner. 
They  are  thoroughly  typical,  not  alone  for 
their  analysis  of  the  more  elusive  emotions, 
but  also  for  the  characteristic  way  in  which 
they  make  demands  upon  the  reader.  In  fact, 
the  James  novice  will  feel  sympathetic 
towards  Jane,  "poor  Jane,"  who  "listened  this 
time — and  so  intently  that  after  he  had 
spoken  she  still  rendered  his  obscure  sense 
the  tribute  of  a  wait."  Those  accustomed  to 
the  James  manner  will  be  more  adroit  at 
seizing  his  meaning ;  but  the  bulk  of  novel 
readers  will  pay  him  often  "the  tribute  of  a 
wait."  For  example,  take  the  surrender  of 
the  distinguished  author  who  was  being 
pleaded  with  by  a  less  distinguished  author,  a 
woman,  for  an  introduction  to  her  book. 
"  'You  are  romance  !' — he  drove  it  intimately, 
^inordinately  home,  his  lips,  for  a  long  mo- 
ment, sealing  it,  with  the  fullest  force  of  au- 
thority,  on   her  own."      One  has  to   pay  the 


tribute  of  a  wait  to  decide  whether  that  was 
just  a  kiss  or  something  else.  Still,  Mr. 
James  does  reward  those  who  only  pause  and 
wait.  Mark  Monteith.  on  his  "Round  of 
Visits"  in   New   York,   and   Mr.    Bcrridge,  and 
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Illustration  from   "At   the   Villa  Rose,"  by  A. 
E.  IV.  Mason.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Mora  Montravers,  the  "monster,"  and  the 
others  are  after  all  human  beings  more  subtly 
conceived  and  portrayed  than  is  usual  in 
fiction,  and  introduce  the  reader  to  a  world 
of  ideas  and  sensations  generally  foreign  to 
his  experience. 

The    Finer    Grain.       By    Henry    James.      New 
York:   Charles   Scribner's  Sons;    $1.25    net. 


The  Rose  in  the  Ring. 
With  a  young  Virginian  for  a  hero,  and  for 
heroine  an  unspoilt  maiden  of  the  circus,  Mr. 
McCutcheon  has  produced  a  story  of  much 
arrestive  power,  the  romantic  qualities  of 
which  are  strangely  strengthened  by  the 
tented   life    which    forms   its   background.      At 


the  opening  of  the  tale  the  hero  is  fleeing 
from  justice  which  falsely  charges  him  wit! 
the  murder  of  his  grandfather,  and  his  recogj 
nition  by  the  circus  folk  in  whose  wandering 
home  he  has  sought  refuge  affords  a  fin< 
opportunity  for  the  revelation  of  those  kindhj 
qualities  which  distinguish  traveling  playera 
Thus  at  the  outset  David  makes  the  aft 
quaintance,  but  under  a  cloud,  of  the  Rost 
herself,  and  the  acquaintance  deepens  and 
merges  into  love  through  his  deciding  to  shan 
the  circus  life.  By  that  device  Mr.  Mc- 
Cutcheon cleverly  removes  his  hero  from  thi 
clutch  of  the  law  and  gains  time  for  the  e^ 
tablishing  of  his  innocence.  But  the  process 
is  complicated  by  many  adventures  and  th* 
creation  of  the  necessary  obstacles  to  love 
all  of  which,  however,  serve  but  to  accentuate 


Maud    Ho7ve,    Author    of    "Sicily    in    Shadow 
and  in  Sun."     Little.  Brazen  &  Co. 


the  satisfactory  climax.  All  the  characters 
are  finely  drawn,  and  the  situations  managed 
with   the   author's   usual   skill. 

The   Rose  in  the  Ring.     By  Geoige    Barr   Mc- 
Cutcheon.    New  York:   Dodd,   Mead  &  Co.;   $1.50. 

There  is  a  remarkably  fine  showing  in  t 
list  of  holiday  books  this  year. 


NOTICE  TO   BOOK  BUYERS 

Of  the  250  Best  Books  of  1909,  as  selected  by  im- 
partial authority,  more  were  published  by  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company  than  by  any  other  publisher. 

REMEMBER  THIS  WHEN  SELECTING  BOOKS  TO  BUY. 

THE  DIGRESSIONS  OF  V 

By  ELIHU  VEDDER 

This  unique  autobiography  is  a  mine  of  good  reading  and  artistic  pleasure.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  of  hooks,  and  is  lavishly  illustrated  from  hundreds  of 
reproductions  of  Mr.  Vedder's  paintings  and  sketches.         $6.00  net.     Postage  26  cents 


BRET  HARTE'S 


SALOMY  JANE 


This  romance  of  a  kiss  is  the  most  famous  love  story  of  the  Far  West.  It  is 
now  published  in  book  form  for  the  first  time,  and  like  "Her  Letter"  is  a  most 
charming  gift   book. 

Illustrated  by  Harrison  Fisher  and  Arthur  I.  Keller.     $1.00  net.     Postage  8  cents 

THE  JAPANESE  LETTERS  OF  LAFCADIO  HEARN 

By  ELIZABETH  BISLAND 

These  letters,  the  most  revealing  and  interesting  Hearn  ever  wrote,  give  his 
frankest  views  and  are  the  final  expression  of  his  views  of  life. 

Illustrated.     $3.00  net.     Postage  20  cents 

THE  CORSICAN :   THE  DIARY  OF  NAPOLEON 

The  story  of  Napoleon's  life  told  by  himself  and  covering  his  whole  career  from 
birth  to  death,  now  published  for  the  first  time.  $1.75  net.     Postage  17  cents 


DR.  CROTHERS'S 


AMONG  FRIENDS 


The  unusual  viewpoint  is  the  charm  of  these  sparkling  essays  on  such  topics  as 
"The  Hundred  Worst  Books,"  "The  Merry  Devil  of  Education,"  "In  Praise  of  Poli- 
ticians," etc.     They  are  as  witty  and  bright  as  "The  Gentle  Reader." 

$1.25  net.     Postage  12  cents 

DARIUS  GREEN  AND  HIS  FLYING  MACHINE 

By  JOHN  T.  TROWBRIDGE 

This  famous  poem,  now  published  for  the  first  time  in  book  form,  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  who  have  seen  or  read  of  the  "aviation  meets."  It  is  cleverly  illus- 
trated by  Wallace  Goldsmith.  50  cents  net.     Postage  4  cents 


IAN  HAYS 


THE  LATEST  FICTION - 


A  MAN'S  MAN 


"The    reader   will    search    contemporary    fiction    far    before    he    meets   a    novel    which    will 
give  him  the  same  frank  pleasure  and    amusement." — London   Bookman. 

With    frontispiece.     $1.20    net.     Postage    10    cents 


CLARA  LOUISE  BURNHAM'S 


CLEVER  BETSY 


"The  story  is  wholesome  and  sweet,  full  of  quiet  humor  and  expressive  of  a  sane  and 
noble  outlook  upon  life." — Chicago  News. 

Illustrated  in  color  and  black  and  white  by  Rose  O'Neill.     $1.25  net.     Postage  12  cents 

ALICE  BROWN'S  JOHN  WINTERBOURNE'S  FAMILY 

"A  delightful  and  unusual  story.  .  .  ,  The  manner  in  which  the  hero's  male  soli- 
tude is  invaded  and  set  right  is  amusing  and  eccentric  enough  to  have  been  devised  by  the 
late  Frank   Stockton." — New   York  Sun.  $1.35    net.     Postage    13    cents 


ABBIE  FARWELL  BROWN'S 


THE  CHRISTMAS  ANGEL 


An    appealing  tale   of  how    a   little    toy    Christmas    angel   brings   joy    into    the    lives   of   a 
lonely  spinster  and  an  unfortunate  little  girl.     A  book  for  old  as  well  as  young. 

Illustrated  by  Reginald  Birch.     60  cents  net.     Postage  7  cents 
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LATE   FICTION. 


Down  Home  with  Jennie  Allen. 
Rarely  is  a  sequel  as  good  as  that  of  which 
it  is  a  continuation  ;  still  more  rarely  is  it 
better.  But  Miss  Donworth  has  achieved  the 
rarest  success.  Her  'prentice  effort  with 
Jennie   Allen   was   wholly   delightful,   but   now 


Illustration    from    "Down    Home    with    Jennie 

Allen,"   by   Grace   Donworth.      Small, 

Maynard   &    Co. 

that  she  has  grown  more  intimately  into  her 
unique  character,  and  has  got  her  safely  mar- 
ried to  the  punning  Ed.  and  settled  comfort- 
ably down  in  Maine,  she  has  reached  a  finer 
strain  of  humor  and  a  deeper  vein  of  homely 
philosophy    than    in    her    earlier    volume,    ad- 


mirable as  that  was.  Jennie  still  adheres  to 
her  funny  haphazard  spelling,  her  lawless 
punctuation,  but  has  grown  shrewder  and 
sensitive  to  aspects  of  life  hidden  from  her 
in  her  single  state.  In  this  diary  of  the 
events  and  thoughts  of  her  quiet  country  life, 
which  she  keeps  in  a  "beautiful  sequestrated 
place  up  garret"  lest  any  one  find  it,  she 
confesses  her  inability  to  write  about  her 
wedding.  "It  would  be  same  as  if  you  was 
made  so  happy  by  the  birds  that  was  aflying 
and  asinging  around  you  that  you  wanted  to 
keep  that  happiness  for  your  friends  and  so 
you  shot  them  down  and  had  them  stuffed. 
Your  shooting  might  be  ever  so  skillful  so 
that  not  a  feather  of  them  was  hurt,  but 
you've  lost  the  joy  of  their  song,  and  the  blue 
of  the  sky  they  was  aflying  up  into  and  the 
soft  summer  air  that  was  ablowing  all 
around."  So  Jennie  gives  it  up,  concluding 
that  when  it  comes  to  describing  your  wedding 
day  words  "is  nothing  but  stuffed  birds." 
Seldom  indeed  is  there  published  so  whole- 
some, so  tender,  so  brave,  or  so  humorous  a 
book  as  this. 

Down    Home    with    Jennie    Allen.     By    Grace 
Donworth.     Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.;  $1.50. 


The  Lost  Ambassador. 
As  is  his  manner,  Mr.  Oppenheim  loses  no 
time  in  getting  to  business  in  his  latest  story, 
and  for  result  the  reader  has  hardly  absorbed 
half  a  dozen  pages  before  his  interest  is 
thoroughly  aroused,  and  there  is  no  relaxing 
until  the  climax  is  reached.  The  story  opens 
in  Paris  against  a  background  of  cafes,  where 
the  hero,  a  young  Englishman,  has  some 
novel  adventures,  and  then  shifts  to  London 
and   to   the   country   in    England.      In   a   sense 


the  tale  observes  the  unities  more  closely 
than  is  the  wont  of  Mr.  Oppenheims  exciting 
yarns,  for  the  theme  is  singularly  self-con- 
tained and  is  never  lost  among  minor  issues. 
All  this  makes  for  the  reader's  enjoyment, 
who  will  be  hard  indeed  to  please  if  he  does 
not  feel  that  a  couple  of  leisure  hours  have 
been  pleasantly  passed  in  Mr.  Oppenheim's 
company.  There  is  a  mystery,  of  course,  and 
a  thrilling  one  at  that,  but  to  hint  at  its  solu- 


Ruth    McEnery    Stuart,    Author    of    "Sonny's 
Father,"     Century  Company. 

tion  would  rob  the  story  of  its  appeal. 
Equally  of  course  there  is  a  strong  love  in- 
terest which  reaches  a  conclusion  satisfactory 
to  all  devotees  of  the  tender  sentiment. 

The   Lost  Ambassador.     By  E.    Phillips   Oppen- 
heim.    Boston:    Little,    Brown   &   Co.;    $1.50. 


At  the  Villa  Rose. 
Opening  his  story  in  a  gambling  saloon  of 
Aix-Ies-Bains,   Mr.   Mason   speedily   rivets   his 


reader's  attention.  A  charming  girl,  Celia, 
and  a  brilliant  young  Englishman,  Harry 
Wethermill,  quickly  become  the  focus  of  in- 
terest, which  is  naturally  deepened  when  the 
girl  passes  under  suspicion  for  a  murder  com- 
mitted in  the  house  where  she  is  staying  and 
Wethermill  becomes  terribly  anxious  that  her 
disappearance  from  the  scene  shall  be  relent- 
lessly investigated.  At  this  stage  of  the  plot 
the  reader  is  completely  mystified,  and  he  is 
held  in  suspense  almost  to  the  end.  Mr. 
Mason  has,  in  fact,  shown  marked  ingenuity 
in  the  planning  of  his  problem,  and  not  less 
skill  in  the  delineation  of  his  characters. 

At  the  Villa  Rose.  By  A.  E,  W.  Mason. 
New    Yo(rk:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons;    $1.50. 

No  matter  how  fond  of  cats  one  may  be, 
it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  capture  the  feline 
point  of  view  for  writing  purposes,  but  that 
difficult  feat  has  been  achieved  by  Eliza  Orne 
White  in  "Brothers  in  Fur"  (Houghton  Mif- 
flin Company;  $1),  which  tells  in  an  attractive 
manner  the  life-story  of  four  irresistible  kit- 
tens— Sammy,  Tommy,  Billy,  and  Joe.  Their 
many  adventures  are  set  forth  in  an  amusing 
and  realistic  style,  and  the  pictures  are  excel- 
lent photographic  portraits. 

— -•♦- — 

Susan  Cunningham  has  in  "Stories  from 
Dante"  ("Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.;  $1.50  net) 
given  a  picture  of  the  Florence  of  the  great 
poet's  time  and  studies  of  the  chief  characters 
in  the  "Divine  Comedy."  The  illustrations 
include  a  frontispiece  in  color  of  Rossetti's 
"Beatrice,"  and  sixteen  studies  in  the  four- 
color  process.  The  biographical  sketches  are 
grouped  under  the  three  divisions  of  the 
poem. 


A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO.'S  Fall  Announcements 

Descriptions   of   the   Largest   and    Most   Attractive   List   Ever   Published    by   A.  C.  McClurg   &    Co. 


FICTION 

Third  Edition. 

By    RANDALL    PARRISH,    author    of 

"My  Lady   of   the   South." 

KEITH  OF  THE  BORDER :  A  Tale  of  the  Plains.     With 

four   illustrations   in   full   color,   and   a   full-color   wrap, 

by  W.  Herbert  Dunton.     $1.35  net. 

By    EDITH    OGDEN    HARRISON",    author   of 
"Prince   Silverwings,"   etc. 
PRINCESS     SAYRANE:    A    Romance    of    the    Days    of 
Prester  John.     With  four  illustrations  in  full  color,  and 
a  full-color  wrap,  by  Harold  Betts,  and  other  decora- 
tions in  color.     $1.35  net. 

BY  DANE  COOLIDGE. 
HIDDEN  WATER.     With   four  illustrations  in  full  color, 
and  a  color  wrap,  by  Maynard  Dixon.     $1.35  net. 

Second   Edition. 

By   MARGARET    HILL   McCARTER,    author   of 

"The  Cotton-wood's  Story,"  "Cuddy's  Baby,"  etc. 

THE   PRICE   OF   THE   PRAIRIE:   A   Story   of   Kansas. 

With   five  illustrations  in   color,  and  a   full-color   wrap, 

by  J.  N.  Marchand.     $1.35  net. 

By  EDGAR  BEECHER  BRONSON,  author  of 
"In  Closed   Territory,"  etc. 
THE    RED-BLOODED.      With     illustrations     by    Dixon. 
Price,  Benda,  and  others.     $1.50. 

By    ROBERT    FULKERSON    HOFFMAN 
MARK    ENDERBY:    Engineer.      Illustrated    in   color,    and 
with    full-color   wrap,    by   William    Harnden    Foster. 
$1.50. 

By  ROBERT  AMES  BENNET,  author  of 
"For  the  White  Christ,"  etc. 
THE    SHOGUN'S    DAUGHTER.     With    Five   illustrations 
in  full  color,  and  a  full-color  wrap,  by  W.  D.  Goldbeck. 
$1.35   net. 

Second    Edition. 
By   MARJORIE   BENTON   COOKE 
THE  GIRL  WHO  LIVED  IN"  THE  WOODS.     With  four 
illustrations    in    color,    and    a    full-color    wrap,    by    the 
Kixneys.     $1.50. 

By  CHARLES   EDMONDS  WALK,  author  of 
"The   Yellow   Circle,"   etc. 
THE  PATERNOSTER  RUBY.     With  five  illustrations  in 
full    color,    and    a    full-color    wrap,    by   J.    V.    McFall. 
$1.35  net. 

By  KATE  and  VIRGIL  D.  BOYLES,  authors  of 

"The   Homesteaders,"   etc. 

THE    SPIRIT    TRAIL.     With    four    illustrations    in    full 

color,  and  color  wrap,  by  Maynard  Dixon.     $1.50. 

By  JANET   AYER   FAIRBANK 
IN   TOWN,   and   Other  Conversations.      With   illustrations 
by  Rebecca  Kruttschnitt.     12mo.    Boards.     $1.25  net. 

FOR  YOUNGER  READERS 

By  BYRON  A.  DUNN,  author  of 
"The  Young  Kentuckians  Series." 
WITH    LYON    IN    MISSOURI.      With    eight   illustrations 
by  H.  S.  De  Lay.     $1.25. 

By  JOSEPH    MILLS  HANSON,    author   of 
"The    Conquest   of   the   Missouri,"    etc. 
WITH    SULLY   INTO   THE    SIOUX    LAND.      Illustrated 
by  John   W.  Norton.     $1.50. 

Translated  by  GEORGE  P.   UPTON 
LIFE  STORIES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE.     New  Volumes: 
Prince   Eugene,    the   Noble   Knight;    Charlemagne;   Eu- 
genie, Empress  of  the  French;  Queen  Maria  Sophia  of 
Naples,  a  Forgotten   Heroine. 

By  SARAH  PRATT  CARR.  author  of 
"Billy    Tomorrow,"   etc. 
BILLY    TOMORROW    IN    CAMP.     With    eight    illustra- 
tions by  H.  S.  De  Lay.     $1.25. 


FOR  YOUNGER  READERS— Continued 

By  RANDALL  PARRISH,  author  of 
"When   Wilderness  Was  King,"  etc. 
DON    MacGRATH:   A   Tale   of  the   River.      Illustrated  by 
John  W.  Norton.    $1.50. 

Ey    GULIELMA   ZOLLINGER,    author   of 
"The   Widow   O'Callaghan's  Boys."   etc. 
THE  ROUT  OF  THE  FOREIGNER.     With  ten  illustra- 
tions by  Fanny  M.  Chambers.    $1.50. 

By   ANNE   ARCHBOLD    MILLER 
THE   LITTLE   OLD    OUTLAWS:   A    Book    of   Children's 
Verses.      Hand-lettered   and   decorated   by    H.    G.    Reed, 
and  illustrated  from  photographs.     75  cents  net. 

OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 

REMINISCENCES  OF  A  RANCHMAN.  New  Revised 
Edition,  with  new  matter.  Profusely  illustrated  by 
Dixon,  Wyeth,  Dunton,  etc.     Crown  8vo.     $1.50. 

Second  Edition. 
Ey  HERBERT  N.  CASSON,  author  of 
"Cyrus  Hall  McCormick,"   etc. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  TELEPHONE.     Profusely  il- 
lustrated.    $1.50  net. 

By   GEORGE  CLINCH 
ENGLISH  COSTUME.     Profusely  illustrated.     Large  8vo. 
$2.50  net. 

By   MRS.   S.   C.   HALL 
TALES    OF    IRISH    LIFE    AND    CHARACTER.      Illus- 
trated in   color  by  Erskine  Nicol.     Large  8vo.     $1.75 
net. 

By  DR.  JOSEPH  L.  HANCOCK 
XATURE     SKETCHES     IN     TEMPERATE     AMERICA. 
With  over  200  illustrations  from  original  drawings  and 
photographs,   and   12  in  color.     Crown  8vo.     $2.75   net. 

By  A.  L.  HAYDON 
THE  RIDERS  OF  THE  PLAINS:  A  Record  of  the  Royal 
Northwest    Mounted    Police    of    Canada.       Fully    illus- 
trated.     Large  8vo.     $2.75   net. 

By  MRS.  HENRY  JENNER 
CHRISTIAN   SYMBOLISM.  Small    16mo. 

OUR  LADY  IN  ART.  Each,  $1.00  net 

Selected   by   KATHARINE    B.   JUDSON,   author   of 
"Montana :  The  Land  of  Shining  Mountains." 
MYTHS   AND   LEGENDS   OF   THE   PACIFIC   NORTH- 
WEST,   especially   of   Washington    and    Oregon.      With 
fifty    full-page    illustrations.      Small    quarto.      $1.50   net. 

Second   Edition. 
By  EDNA  LYMAN 
STORY  TELLING:   What   to  Tell   and   How   to   Tell    It. 
Small    16mo.     75    cents   net. 

By  ROBERT  LYND 
HOME    LIFE     IN     IRELAND.     Illustrated.     Large     8vo. 
$2.50  net. 

By   TAMES   COOKE  MILLS 
OUR  INLAND  SEAS.     Profusely  illustrated.     Crown  Svo. 
$1.75  net. 

By  MISS  M.  E.   MITFORD 
SKETCHES    OF    ENGLISH    LIFE    AND    CHARACTER. 
Illustrated    in    color.     Large   8vo.     $1.75    net. 

By    ARTHUR    HOWARD    NOLL,    author    of 

".•/  Short  History  of  Mexico."  "From  Empire  to  Republic   ' 

and  A.  PHILIP  McMAHON 

THE    LIFE    AND    TIMES    OF    MIGUEL    HIDALGO    Y 

COSTILLA.     With   frontispiece  portrait.      12mo.     $1.00 

net. 


OF  GENERAL  INTEREST-Continued 

By  W.   M.   FLINDERS   PETRIE,   author  of 
"A   History   of  Egypt,"   etc. 
THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT.     Il- 
lustrated.    Small  4to.     $1.75  net. 

By  MABEL  TUKE  PRIESTMAN,   author  of 

"Art  and  Economy  in  Home  Decoration."   etc. 

HANDICRAFTS   IN  THE   HOME.     Profusely  illustrated. 

Large  8vo.     $2.00  net. 
ARTISTIC    HOMES.     Profusely    illustrated.      Large    8vo. 
$2.00   net. 

By  WALLACE  and  VIOLA  RICE  (Compilers) 
THE  HUMBLER   POETS.     Second  Scries.     A   Collection 
of  Newspaper  and  Periodical  Verse,  1885  to  1910.     8vo. 
$1.50  net. 

By  GEORGE    P.    UPTON,    author  of 
"The  Standard   Operas,"   "Musical  Memories,"   etc. 
STANDARD  MUSICAL  BIOGRAPHIES.     Uniform  with 
"The  Standard  Operas,"  etc.     Fully  illustrated.      12mo. 
$1.75. 

By    CLARA    KATHLEEN    ROGERS    (Clara    Doria) 
MY  VOICE  AND  I:  Or,  The  Relation  of  the  Singer  to 
the  Song.     With  portrait.      12mo.     $1.50  net. 

By    MARY    F.    NIXON-ROULET,    author    of 
"With   a   Pessimist   in   Spain." 
THE     SPANIARD     AT    HOME.     Beautifully    illustrated 
from    paintings    and    from    photographs.      Large     8vo. 
$1.75   net. 

By    DR.    WILLIAM    S.    SADLER,    author    of 
"77ic    Science   of  Living,"   etc. 
THE  CAUSE  AND  CURE  OF  COLDS.     Illustrated.     8vo. 
$1.00  net. 

By   EDWARD   B.    WARMAN 

THE   PSYCHIC   SCIENCE   SERIES.     Uniform   in   style. 

16mo.     Boards.     Boxed.     Each,  50  cents   net. 

NEW    VOLUMES: 

Volume   V.     Suggestion.  Volume   VI.     Spiritism 

Volume   VII.     Clairvoyance,  etc. 

Volume  VIII.     Hindu  Philosophy  in  a  Nutshell 

By   KENNETH    II.    WAYNE 
BUILDING   YOUR   BOY.      lGmo.     50   cents   net. 

CHRISTMAS    NOVELTIES,  BOOKLETS,  ETC. 

By   JOSEPH    MILLS    HANSON,    author    of 
"The    Conquest    of    the    Missouri,"    etc. 
FRONTIER    BALLADS.     Cover,    end-paper    design,    and 
illustrations,     by     Maynard     Dxxon.      Novelty     binding. 
$1.00  net. 

Bv    MARY    II.    KROUT 
PLATTERS  AND  PIPKINS.      Daintily  printed  and  bound 
in  the  style  of  "The  Up-to-Date  Sandwich    Book."      75 
cents  net. 

By  WILL  LILLIBRIDGE,   author  of 
"For  the   White  Christ."   etc. 
QUERCUS    ALBA:     The    Veteran    of    the    Ozarks.     With 
dainty   illustrations   and   decorations.      16mo.      50   cents 
net. 

By    GRACE    BROWNE    STRAND    (Editor) 
FAITH,  HOPE,  AND   LOVE. 

LOVE,  FRIENDSHIP.  AND  GOOD  CHEER.  Prettily 
printed  and  daintily  bound  with  "cameo"  design.  Each. 
50  cents  net. 

By  THOMAS   c;.   THRUM,  authi 
"Hawaiian  Folk  Tales." 
STORIES  OF  THE  MENEHUNES.     Illustrated  bj    I 
ACTING.     Decorated.     Boards.     50  cents  net. 

By    HERSCHEL   WILLIAMS.   ..uthor  of 

"My  Chums  in  Caricature." 

MAKIXG  FACES.  MY  ADVICE  BOOK. 

Each,  50  cents  net. 

By  JOHN   T.    McCUTI  HEON.    Cartoonist, 
"Chicage    Trib 
"T.  R."  BY  McCUTCHEOX.     75  cents  net. 
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SOME  SERIOUS  STUDIES. 

Mr.  Choate's  Addresses  in  England. 

During  the  six  years  he  spent   in   England 

as    ambassador    for    the     United     States     Mr. 

Choate  never  forgot  President  McKinley's  ad- 

\ice    '"to   promote   the   welfare    of   both    coun- 


show  how  well  qualified  he  was  to  speak  on 
their  behalf,  and  how  worthily  he  interpreted 
the  spirit  of  his  country.  Of  course  they  lack 
that  literary  expression  which  Lowell  was 
able  to  impart  to  speeches  given  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  and  make  no  attempt  at 
novelty  of  treatment.  But  as  informing, 
friendly  orations  they  have  much  merit  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  understand  how  Mr. 
Choate  gained  the  impression  that  there  is 
"no  little  prejudice"'  still  existing  in  England 
against  Franklin.  This  hardly  accords  with 
the  fact  that  the  "Autobiography"  is  always 
one  of  the  first  books  to  be  included  in  any 
English  series  of  classics. 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  Other  Addresses  in 
England.  By  Joseph  H.  Choate.  New  York:  The 
Century    Company ;    $2   net. 


Elisa    Calvert    Hall,    Author    of    "Sally    .-inn's 
Experience."     Little,  Broun   &  Co. 

tries  by  cultivating  the  most  friendly  rela- 
tions between  them."  In  pursuit  of  that  end 
he  was  exceedingly  generous  with  his  services 
as  a  public  speaker,  and  visited  many  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Great  Britain  for  the  purpose 
of  making  set  speeches.  Those  occasions  he 
utilized  for  informing  his  English  hearers  on 
various  phases  of  American  liie  and  char- 
acter, taking  as  his  texts  the  careers  of  Lin- 
coln. Franklin,  Emerson.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
and  at  other  times  dwelling  upon  education 
in  America,  or  upon  the  Supreme  Court.  Ten 
of  the  addresses  so  delivered  are  given  in 
this  volume,  and  Mr.  Choate  may  feel  every 
confidence  in  presenting  them  to  an  audience 
of     bis     fellow-countrymen-      The     addresses 


Theology  and  Human  Problems. 
With  all  that  Dr.  Lyman  has  to  say  regard- 
ing the  old  type  of  theology  there  will  be 
practical  agreement.  The  learned  and  care- 
fully elaborated  tomes  of  bygone  theologians 
"rest  from  their  labors,  and  the  works  of 
others  do  follow  them."     They  are  as  useless 


Walter  Camp,  Author  of  "Walter  Camp's  Boob 
of    Football.''      Century    Company, 

for  present-day  needs  as  the  wooden  frigates 
of  the  navy  were  for  the  Civil  War.  Conse- 
quently Dr.  Lyman  insists  upon  the  fact  that 


CROWELL'S  LATEST  BOOKS 


FICTION 


ETHICS  AND  RELIGION 


DEEP  IN  PINEY  WOODS 


SEEKING  AFTER  GOD 


Dv   J.    W.    CHURCH.      Illustrated    in    color. 
]2mo.      §1.20  net.      Post.    12  cents. 


THE  WHEELS  OF  TIME 


By   FLORENCE  L.  BARCLAY.     Illustrated 
in  color.     12mo.     50  cents  net.     Post.  6  cents. 


TRA  VEL 


By   LYMAN   ABBOTT.      12mo.     $1.00   net. 
Post.    10  cents. 

WHAT  IS  ESSENTIAL? 

Bv       GEORGE       ARTHUR       ANDREWS. 
12mo.      SI. 00  net.      Post.    10  cents. 

THE  DURABLE  SATISFACTIONS  OF  LIFE 

By    CHARLES    \Y.    ELIOT.      12mo.      £1-00 
net.     Post-  10  cents. 


RAMBLES  IN  SPAIN 


GETTING  ON 


Bv    TOHN    D.    FITZGERALD.      Illustrated. 
Svo.     S3.00  net.     Post.  30  cents. 

SWITZERLAND 

By    OSCAR    KUHNS.       Illustrated.       Svo. 
$2.00  net.     Post.  20  cents. 


Bv    ORISON    SWETT    MARDEN.      12mo. 
$1.00  net.     Post.  10  cents. 


BE  GOOD  TO  YOURSELF 


By    ORISON    SWETT    MARDEN.      12mo. 
$1.00    net.      Post.    10    cents. 


HOLIDAY  EDITIONS 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  EVERY  DAY 


By  J.    R.    MILLER.      16mo.      65    cents    net. 
Post.    10   cents. 


THE  RIME  OF  THE  ANCIENT  MARINER 

By  S.  T.  COLERIDGE.  Illustrated  in 
color  by  Poginy.  4to.  $5.00  net.  Post. 
50    cents. 

WALDEN 

By  HENRY  D.  THOREAU.  Introduction 
and  photographic  illustrations  bv  Clifton 
Johnson.     Svo.     $2.00  net.     Post.  20  cents. 


THE  MASTER'S  FRIENDSHIPS 

By  J.    R.    MILLER.      Illustrations    in   color. 
12mo.      50  cents  net.      Post.    6  cents. 

THE  UNITY  OF  RELIGIONS 

Edited    bv    T.    H.    RANDALL    and    J.    G. 
SMITH.    8vo.     $2.00  net.     Post-  20  cents. 


NEW  THOUGHT  BOOKS 


POETRY 


SIEGFRIED 


F.y  RICHARD  WAGNER.  Retold  in  Eng- 
lish verse  by  Oliver  Huckel.  Illustrated. 
12mo.     75  cents  net.     Post.  8  cents. 


UPS  OF  MUSIC 

By    CHARLOTTE    PORTER.       Illustrated. 
12mo.      SI.25    net.      Post-    10    cents. 

RHYMES  OF  HOME 

By  BURGES  JOHNSON.     12mo.    $1.00  net 
Post.    10  cents. 


POEMS  OF  SOPHIE  JEWETT 


With   Portrait. 

cents. 


$1.25    net.      Post    10 


THE  LAND  OF  LIVING  MEN 

By  RALPH  WALDO  TRINE.    l'mo.    $1.25 
net.     Post.    10  cents. 

THE  MIRACLE  OF  RIGHT  THOUGHT 

By    ORISON    SWETT    MARDEN.      12mo. 
$1.00  net.     Post.   10  cents. 

FROM  PASSION  TO  PEACE 

By  TAMES  ALLEN.     12mo.     50  cents  net 
Post.   6  cents- 


MISCELLANEOUS 
HERO  MYTHS  ™i  LEGENDS  of  k  BRITISH  RACE 

By    M.     I.     EBBUTT.       Illustrated.       Svo. 
$2.00  net.     Post.   20  cents. 


ESSAYS  and  LITERATURE  <     LIFE  OF  CHARLES  SUMNER 


GEORGE  ELIOT 

Scenes  and  People  in  Her  Novels.  By 
CHARLES  S.  OLCOTT.  Map  and  illus- 
trations.     Svo.      $2.00    net.      Post.    20    cents. 

LONGFELLOW  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS 

By  WILLIAM  P.  TRENT.  12mo.  S1.50 
net.     Post.   15  cents. 

"HE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  SOUTH 

By  MONTROSE  J.  MOSES.  Illustrated 
with    portraits.      Svo.      $2.50    net.      Post.    20 

cente. 


By  WALTER  G.  SHOT/WELL.  Svo.  $1.50 
net.     Post.    15  cents. 

STATE  SOCIALISM  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

By  T.  E.  LE  ROSSIGNOL  and  W.  D. 
STEWART.  12mo.  S1.S0  net.  Post.  15 
cents. 

THROUGH  THE  YEAR  WITH  SOUSA 

A  Musicians'  Year  Book.  By  TOHN 
PHILIP  SOUSA.  12mo.  $1.00  net.  "  Post. 
20  cents. 


RUBAIYAT  CALENDAR 

Illustrated  in  color  by  Poga 


Eoxed.  $1.50. 


THOMAS  Y.   CROWELL   &  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


"theology  can  not  be  isolated  from  human 
problems  without  the  most  fatal  results."  But 
what  is  the  remedy?  In  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Lyman,  one  of  the  gravest  mistakes  of  the- 
ology has  been  to  recognize  atonement  as  ex- 
ely  in  Christ's  death  on  the  cross, 
whereas  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  eternal 
principle  in  the  nature  of  God.  In  that  idea 
he  finds  the  basis  of  Christianity's  power  to 
solve  the  problem  of  moral  evil.  "If  the  su- 
preme power  in  the  universe  is  spending  its 
energy  ceaselessly  to  recover  men  from  their 
sinfulness,  then  our  human  struggle  with  sin 
may  be  waged  with  the  largest  hope,  and  we 
may  believe  that  the  might  of  moral  evil  in 
the  world  is  being  progressively  overcome." 
Perhaps  this  is  an  advance  in  the  theological 
standpoint,  but  to  the  practical  man  it  will 
seem  as  much  in  the  air  as  any  of  the  old 
theories. 

Theology  ikd  Human  Problems.  By  Eugene 
William  Lyman.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;    $1    net, 

♦ 

The  Lure  of  the  Antique. 
Most  writers  on  old  furniture  and  china  and 
glass  allow  themselves  to  be  led  astray  by 
sentiment ;  Mr.  Dyer  is  not  indifferent  to 
sentiment,  but  keeps  a  strong  grip  on  utility. 
He  does  '  not  agree  that  antiques  exist  for 
their  own  sake,  to  be  treasured  and  admired. 
"I  believe  that  antique  furniture  can  be  made 
to  serve  a  distinct  purpose  in  the  modern 
home,  particularly  the  spacious  country 
home."  That  is  the  spirit  in  which  he  has 
written  this  singularly  interesting  and  useful 
book.  His  subjects  are  old  chairs,  desks  and 
secretaries,  tables  and  sideboards,  four-post 
and  other  bedsteads,  clocks,  looking  glasses, 
lamps  and  candlesticks,  china,  glass,  pewter, 
and  brass.  At  every  stage  of  his  discussion 
Mr.  Dyer  remembers  to  be  practical  as  well 
as  informing,  for  in  addition  to  valuable  hints 
as  to  how  the  old  pieces  may  be  used  in  a 
modern  house,  he  affixes  to  each  of  the  pho- 
tographs  of   the    various    articles   the    average 


J.    It'.    Church.   Author   of    -Deep    in    Piney- 
Woods."     T.  Y.  Crotcell  &  Co. 

value  in  dollars.  Hence  this  is  an  ideal 
guidebook  for  all  collectors  and  those  who 
desire  to  possess  and  use  some  representa- 
tive examples  of  antique  furniture.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  chapters  is  reserved  for 
the  close  of  the  book,  wherein  many  hints  are 
given  for  the  determining  of  real  antiques. 
Among  the  things  to  "beware"  of  are  the  ex- 
citement of  an  auction  sale,  alleged  Chippen- 
dale and  Heppelwhite  chairs,  marquetry  or 
veneer  that  looks  too  well,  the  itinerant 
dealer,  and  the  "floater" — that  is,  the  man 
who  has  a  shop  in  Philadelphia  today  and 
one  in  Boston  next  falL  Expert  advice  is  the 
best  economy. 

The    Lure    of    the    Antique.     By    Walter    A. 
Dyer.     New    York:    The   Century   Company;    $J.40 


Landscape  Gardening  Studies. 
Most    of    Mr.    Parsons's    studies    are    con- 
cerned  with   the   treatment   of   large   areas   of 
ground,    such    as    Central    Park,    New    York. 


simplicity,  and  a  skillful  adjustment  of  the  re- 
lations   between    the    different    parts    of    the 
place,   so   that   there  will  be  a  proper  balance 
throughout    the    scheme.      "The    place    should 
not  be  all   garden  or  all   pleasure  grounds  ofl 
merely  well-groomed  and  planted   farm  fields, 
...    A   wind-swept  knoll   with   distant   views 
should  not  be  obstructed  by  many  trees.     On 
the  other  hand,  when  a  nook  at  the  back  or  i 
one    side    of   the   house   suggests   a   garden    orn 
a   retired  valley,  trees  and  shrubs  should  fur-  i 
ther    emphasize,    perfect,    and     complete     the  I 
sense  of  seclusion."     The  book  is  fully   illus- 
trated    from     picturesque     photographs,     and  I 
there  are  numerous  useful  plans. 

Landscape      Gardening      Studies.     By      Samuel  I 
Parsons.       New    York:    John    Lane    Company;    $2 
net. 


Illustration   from   "The   Wheels  of  Tin 
Florence  L.  Barclay.     T.   V. 
Crozcell  &   Co. 

homestead  parks,  the  park  at  Washington, 
and  playgrounds  and  cemeteries.  There  are, 
however,  several  chapters  devoted  to  country 
places  and  small  plots  of  land  from  which 
many  useful  hints  can  be  learned.  The  value 
of  the  book  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
record  of  undertakings  carried  through  by 
the  author,  and  hence,  is  exceedingly  prac- 
tical. He  points  out  that  what  the  landscape 
gardener   has   to    keep   in  view   are   breadth, 


The  Best  Books  for  Christmas  Giving 


The  Prodigal  Pro  Tem 

By   FREDERICK  ORIN   BARTLETT 

The    author    of    "The    Seventh    Noon,"    etc., 

here  gives  his  readers  the  gayest,  most  spirited 

tale  for  many  a  year,  a  light-hearted  story  with 

an   undercurrent  of  fine  sacrifice  and  the  emo- 

•      t   filial  affection.     Illustrated  by  Christy. 

Down  Home  with  Jennie  Allen 
By  GRACE  DONWORTH 
This  is  the  long-awaited  sequel  to  "The  Let- 
ters of  Jennie  Allen."  which  solved  so  many 
problems  of  "what  to  give"  two  years  ago. 
The  new  book  is  the  best  gift  of  the  year  to 
any  one  who  likes  to  read  books  that  make 
him  feet  happier.    Illustrated  by  Gruger.    $1.50. 

The  Scourge 

By  WARRINGTON  DAWSON 

The    author    of    "The    Scar"    here    show  s    a 

I    advance   over    his   earlier    work.      "The 

Scourge"  not  only  as  story  but  as  "the  drama 

country" — Virginia    in    the    recent    past — 

will    awaken    as    great    a    storm   of  discus- 

greeted  "The  ?car."     $1.50. 

When  Love  Calls  Men  to  Anns 

STEPHEN  CHALMERS 
Author  of  "The  Vanishing  Smuggler,"  etc. 
A  bonny  Scotch  romance,  full  of  excite- 
ment and  tender  love,  the  best  example  of  the 
historical  novel  of  recent  years.  Illustrated  by 
Christy.     $1-50. 

The  Gossamer  Thread 

By  VENITA  5EIBERT 
"The  dearest  book  of  the  season"— the  story 
of  a  little  German-American  girl  and  her 
gropings  from  illusion  to  truth.  Especially 
adapted  for  the  mother  of  an  unusual  child. 
Illustrated  by   W.   T.    Benda.     $1.00  net. 

Uncle  Remus  and  the  Little  Boy 

By  JOEL  CHANDLER  HARRIS 
This  new  L'ncle  Remus  book — stories  and 
poems  which  have  never  before  been  collected 
in  book  form — is  easily  the  most  popular  book 
of  the  holiday  season  for  the  boys  and  girls. 
55    pictures  by   Conde.      §1-25. 

BOOKS  FOR  SPECIAL  NEEDS 
THE    CONFESSION"    OF    A    REBELLI'  II  JS 

WIFE.      Anonvtnous.      50  cents   net. 
THE    CONSERVATION    OF    WATER 

Tohn    L.    Mathews.      Illustrated.      $2.00    net. 

WHAT   EIGHT  MILLION  WOMEN   WANT. 

Bv  Rheta  Childe  Dorr.     Illustrated.     $2.00  nr/. 

AT    THE   NEW   THEATRE  AND   OTHERS. 

Bv  Walter  Prichard  Eaton.     SI. 50  net. 
WITH   STEVENSON  IN  SAMOA.     By  H.  J. 

Moors.     SI. 50  net. 
FLORIDA  TRAILS.     By   Winthrop   Packard. 

S3. 00   net. 
FROM      IRISH      CASTLES     TO     FRENCH 

CHATEAUX.      Bv    Norma    Bright    Carson 

S1.75    net. 
THE   COMING    RELIGION.      Bv   Charles   F. 

Dole.     $1.00  net. 
A  CYCLE  OF  SUNSETS.     Bv  Mabel  Loomis 

Todd.     Sl-20  net. 
PRO\  ENCA  OF  EZRA  POUND.     $100  net. 
Now  on  sale  at  your  booksellers 
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HISTORICAL  STUDIES. 


The  French  Revolution. 
Carlyle,  in  Lowell's  vivid  phrase,  wrote  the 
history  of  the  French  Revolution  by  "light- 
ning flashes"  ;  Mr.  Aulard  has  chosen  to  write 
it  by  the  more  sober  light  of  laws,  decrees, 
and  the  journals  of  the  period.  Already  his 
exhaustive  study  has  attained  to  its  third  edi- 
tion in  France,  and  it  is  from  that  edition 
that  Mr.  Miall  has  prepared  this  admirable 
version  in  English.  It  has  features  which 
make  it  more  valuable  than,  the  original. 
There  is  an  introduction  which  puts  the 
reader  in  possession  of  the  events  that  led 
up  to  the  revolution,  and  each  section  of  the 
history  is  prefaced  by  an  invaluable  chrono- 
logical summary  of  events,  and  by  biograph- 
ical sketches  of  the  principal  actors,   sketches 


Mary   S.    Watts,   Author   of  "Nathan    Burke." 
Macmillan    Company. 

which  are  models  of  terseness.  To  crown  all. 
there  is  an  excellent  index  of  unusual  full- 
ness. 

At  the  outset  Mr.  Aulard  explains  that  his 
object  in  this  work — upon  which  he  has 
labored  for  some  twenty  years — is  to  depict 
the  history  of  the  French  Revolution  from 
its  political  point  of  view ;  to  show,  that  is, 
how  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  were  put  into  operation  between  1789 
and  1S04.  Democracy,  he  remarks,  is  the 
logical  consequence  of  the  principle  of 
equality ;  republicanism  the  logical  conse- 
quence of  the  principle  of  national  sover- 
eignty. What,  then,  are  the  facts  which 
should  be  selected  to  throw  as  much  light  as 
possible  on  such  a  political  evolution?  This 
is  Mr.  Aulard's  answer : 

"Political  institutions,  the  rule  by  property 
suffrage,  and  the  rule  of  the  monarchy;  uni- 
versal suffrage;  the  constitution  of  1793;  the 
revolutionary  government :  the  constitution  of 
the  year  III ;  the  constitution  of  the  year 
VIII ;  the  flux  of  ideas  which  prepared,  estab- 
lished, and  modified  these  institutions ;  the 
parties;  their  tendencies  and  their  quarrels; 
the  great  currents  of  opinion  ;  the  revolutions 


David   Potter,   Author   of   "The   Lady    of    the 
Spur."     J.  B.  Lippincott   Company. 

of  public  feeling ;  the  elections ;  plebiscites ; 
the  revolt  of  the  new  spirit  against  the  spirit 
of  the  past,  of  new  forces  against  the  forces 
of  the  ancicn  regime,  of  the  lay  mind  against 
the  clerical,  of  the  rational  principle  of  free 
examination  against  the  Catholic  principle  of 
authority — in  these  things  more  especially 
consists  the  political  life  of  France." 

To  this  outline  Mr.  Aulard  adheres  with 
singular  thoroughness,  examining  his  sources 
with  extreme  caution  and  commendable  im- 
partiality, with  the  result  that  every  page  is 
illuminated  with  the  dry  li^ht  of  what,  in 
view  of  human  weakness,  is  the  nearest  .ap- 
proach to  absolute  truth.  Naturally,  then,  the 
conclusions  of  such  a  historian  are  of  great 
interest  and  value.  One  of  those  conclusions 
is  that  it  is  a   mistake   to   suppose  that   the 


French  Revolution  was  effected  by  a  few  dis- 
tinguished individuals.  Of  course  this  is  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  theory  of  Carlyle,  but 
Mr.  Aulard  declares  it  would  be  a  difficult 
task  to  cite  the  name  of  a  single  individual 
who  played  a  preponderant  part  in  the  new 
France  of  July  and  August,  1789.  Again,  he 
reminds  us  that  the  revolution  was  realized 
only  partly  and  for  a  time.  This  was  because 
"the  French  people  was  not  sufficiently  edu- 
cated to  wield  its  own  sovereignty."  In  fine, 
then,  "the  French  Revolution  is,  so  to  speak, 
a  political,  social,  and  rational  ideal,  which 
Frenchmen  have  attempted  partially  to  realize, 
and  which  historians  have  attempted  to  con- 
found either  with  its  application,  often  inco- 
herent, as  far  as  it  was  effected,  or  with  the 
events  provoked  by  the  very  enemies  of  that 
ideal,  with  a  view  to  abolishing  or  obscuring 


The  French  Revolution*.  By  A.  Aulard. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  the  third  edition 
by  Bernard  Miall.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's   Sons;    4  vols.,   $8   net. 


English  Costume. 
As  an  attempt  to  impart  life  to  the  pages 
of  history  this  sketch  of  English  costume 
from  prehistoric  times  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century'  is  singularly  interesting. 
Mr.  Clinch  says  his  main  purpose  is  to  ex- 
plain and  illustrate  the  every-day  clothing 
of  the  people  of  past  centuries,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  most  of  his  pictures  are  con- 
cerned with  official  or  formal  costume,  the 
reader  does  gain  an  excellent  idea  of  what 
tha  t  every-day  clothing  was.  The  plea  is 
well  made  that  sepulchral  effigies  in  the 
round  are  of  far  greater  value  as  evidence 
than  the  monumental  brasses  so  often  relied 
upon,  and  hence  many  of  the  photographs  in 


this  richly  illustrated  book  are  of  such  effigies 
in  the  round.  Considerable  use,  too,  has  been 
made  of  old  plates  depicting  the  quaint  fash- 
ions of  bygone  days.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  famous  Macaroni  costume  which  was  the 
rage  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. "During  the  prevalance  of  that  fash- 
ion, it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  ladies  to 
keep  their  head  dressed  for  a  month  at  a 
time  without  disturbing  the  absurd  arrange- 
ment of  gauze  wire,  ribbons,  and  flowers  with 
which  the  hair  was  kept  into  the  desired 
form  and  decorated."  Mr.  Clinch  has  derived 
much  interesting  information  as  to  dress  ma- 
terial and  its  cost  from  old  expense-books. 

English  Costume  from  Prehistoric  Times  to 
the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By 
George    Clinch.     Chicago:    A.    C.    McCIurg   &    Co."; 

$2.50    net.  . ^ 

Greek  Athletic  Sports  and  Festivals. 

In  view  of  the  revival  of  the  Olympian 
games,  Mr.  Gardiner's  fascinating  volume  is 
exceedingly  timely.  It  comprises  a  history  of 
Greek  athletics  and  athletic  festivals  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  year  393,  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  exercises  affected  by 
the  Greeks,  including  the  foot-race,  the  jump 
and  halteres,  throwing  the  diskos,  throwing 
the  javelin,  wrestling,  and  boxing.  Through- 
out Mr.  Gardiner  has  been  most  liberal  with 
his  illustrations,  taken  from  statues,  vases, 
and  other  contemporary  sources.  Conse- 
quently he  has  produced  a  volume  of  great 
interest  to  all  concerned  in  the  place  of 
physical  training  and  games  in  education.  He 
shows  that  the  athletic  ideal  of  Greece  was 
largely  due  to  the  practical  character  of 
Greek  athletics  ;  every  Greek  had  to  be  ready 
to  take  the  field  at  a  moment's  notice  in  de- 
fense of  hearth  and  home.  Perhaps  this 
accounted    for    the    fact   that   the    Greeks    did 


not  care  for  "records."  although  it  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  they  delighted  in  com- 
petition. In  whatever  he  did  the  Greek 
"sought  to  excel  his  fellows,  and  the  rivalry 
between  cities  was  as  keen  as  that  between 
individuals.  .  .  .  There  were  competitions 
in  music,  poetry,  drama,  recitation.  At  some 
places  there  were  beauty  competitions  for 
men,  or  boys,  or  women.  We  hear  of  com- 
petitions in  drinking  and  keeping  awake. 
Strangest  of  all  was  a  competition  in  kissing, 
which  took  place  at  the  Dioclea  at  Megara. 
But  no  competitions  were  so  numerous  or  so 
popular  as  athletic  and  equestrian  competi- 
tions." 

Greeh  Athletic  Sp"kts  and  Festivals. 
Norman     Gardiner.      New    York:     The     Macmillan 
Company;   $2.50   net. 


Round  the  Year  with  the  Stars. 

Mr.  Serviss  addresses  the  present  volume — 
which  is  quite  distinct  from  his  admirable 
"Astronomy  with  the  Xaked  Eye" — to  those 
who,  "feeling  what  a  void  in  their  intellectual 
life  ignorance  of  the  stars  has  created,  would 
now  fill  that  void,  and  thus  round  out  their 
spiritual  being  with  some  knowledge  of  nature 
on  her  most  majestic  and  yet  most  beautiful 
and  winning  side."  By  the  aid  of  excellent 
charts.  Mr.  Serviss  takes  his  readers  through 
the  four  seasons  of  the  year  and  approves 
himself  once  more  an  efficient  and  easily  un- 
derstood guide  to  the  glories  of  the  heavens. 
He  still  writes  for  those  who  do  not  possess 
a  telescope  or  any  other  optical  instrument, 
but  he  does  point  out  how  useful  and  fasci- 
nating it  is  to  take  a  mirror  and  study  the 
stars  by  reflection   therein. 

Round  the  Year  with  the  Stars.  By  Garrett 
P.    Serviss.     New    York:    Harper    &    lirothers;    51 


AN  EXCELLENT  HARVEST  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

THE  ISLAND  OF  STONE  MONEY   CHINA  under  the  EMPRESS  DOWAGER 


By  WILLIAM  H.  FURNESS,  3d,  M.  D„  F.  R.  G.  S. 

Author  of  "Home  Life  of  the  Borneo  Head  Hunters." 

An  intimate  account  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  habits  of  the  natives 
of  Uap,  the  westernmost  of  the  Caroline  Islands.-  The  book  is  written 
in  a  lively  and  humorous  style,  with  much  literary  power,  and  is 
graphically  illustrated  by  the  author's  own  photographs. 

Thirty  illustrations  and  a  map.     Octavo.     Cloth,  gilt  top. 
$3.50  net.    Postpaid.  $3.70. 


Being  the  History  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Tzu  Hsi 

By  J.  O.  P.  BLAND  and  E.  BACKHOUSE 

Not  for  many  years  has  there  been  published  a  more  amazing  human 
document  than  this  life  of  the  late  Empress  Dowager  of  China,  com- 
piled from  state  papers  and  the  private  diary  of  the  comptroller  of  her 
household,  and   incorporating  the  diary  of  His   Excellency  Ching  Shan. 

Many  illustrations  and  a  map.     Large  8vo. 
Handsome  cloth,  $4.00  net. 


Art  and  Nature 

A  HISTORY  OF 
JAPANESE  COLOR-PRINTS 

By  W.  VON  SEIDLrrZ 
A    comprehensive   presentment   of   the   develop- 
ment of  Japanese  color-printing. 

With  16  full-page  color  plates  and  79  illustra- 
tions in  black  and  white.  Large  crown  4to. 
Cloth,  gilt  top,  uncut  edges,  $6.50  net. 


UNDER  THE  OPEN  SKY 

Being  a  Year  with  Nature 

By  SAMUEL  CHRISTIAN  SCHMUCKER 

.  Author  of  "The  Study  of  Nature." 

With  colored  frontispiece,  many  full-page  illus- 
trations and  marginal  decorations.  Small  quarto. 
Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.50  net. 


GREAT  MASTERS 
OF  LANDSCAPE  PAINTING 

From  the  French  of  Emile  Michel 

Author   of   "Rembrandt:   His   Life,   His 

Work,   and   His   Time," 

Member  of  the   Institute   of  France. 

I    With    170   reproductions   and   40   photogravure 
plates.     Large  crowu  4to.     Cloth,  $7.50  net. 


New  Fiction 

THE    GOLDEN    HEART     Ralph   Henry  Barbour's  Charming   New  Holiday  Romance 

Colored  illustrations  by  Clarence  F.  Underwood.     Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  $2.00.     In  a  box. 


THE  IMPOSTOR 

By  JOHN  REED  SCOTT 

A   sparkling   tale  of  old    Annapolis. 

Colored  illustrations  by  Underwood. 

Cloth,  $1.50. 


THE  SCALES  OF  JUSTICE 

By  GEORGE  L.  KNAPP 

A   novel  of  intense   mystery. 

Colored  pictures  by  The  Kinneys. 
Cloth,  $1.50. 


THE  LADY  OF  THE  SPUR    THE  END  OF  THE  RAINBOW 


By  DAVID  POTTER 

A    brilliant    and    exciting    romance. 
Underwood  frontispiece.     Cloth,  $1.50. 


By  STELLA  M.  DURING 

An  appealing  novel  of  today. 

Colored  frontispiece.     Cloth,  $1.50. 


THE  PATH  OF  HONOR 

By  BURTON  E.  STEVENSON 

A  stirring  romance  of  the   French   blade. 
Four  illustrations.     Cloth.  $1.50. 

A  DIXIE  ROSE 

By  AUGUSTA  KORTRECHT 

A    charming    story    for    girls. 
Colored  frontispiece.     Cloth,  $1.50. 


The   Fifth   Edition   of    ROUTLEDGE    RIDES    ALONE    by    Will    L.   Comfort   is    now   Ready 


19  IP's  Leading  New  Juvenile 

MOLLIE  AND  THE  UNWISEMAN  ABROAD 

By  JOHN  KENDR1CK  BANGS 
A    bright   and   breezy    story    of   the   adventures   of    Mollie.    Whistlcbinkic,    her    rubber    doll,    and    the    funny    old    Unwiseman,    who    set    forth    on    a 
wondrous  trip  to  visit  foreign  shores. 

Ten  full-page  illustrations  in  color  by  Grace  G.  Wiederseim.     Cloth,  pictorial  cover  in  colors,  $1.50. 


Holiday  Editions  of  Juvenile  Classics 

MOPSA  THE  FAIRY       BIMBI:  STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN  THE  SWISS 

FAMILY  ROBINSON 


By  JEAN  INGELOW 


By  "OU1DA" 


These  beautiful  holiday  volumes  are  profusely  illustrated  with  full-page  pictures  in    color,  have   decorated    lining-papers,  and 

are  uniformly  bound.     Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.50  per  volume. 
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BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL. 


A  Voice  from  the  Congo. 
Five  years  spent  in  Central  Africa  at  the 
most  impressional  period  of  his  life  pro- 
vided Mr.  Ward  with  the  materials  for  this 
unusual  and  fascinating  book  of  travel.  He 
took  the  natives  for  fellow-men.  fraternized 
with  every  one  he  met,  learned  their  lan- 
guage, and  entered  fully  into  the  pleasures 
and  avocations  of  their  simple  lives.  In  pre- 
paring his  notes  for  the  reader  Mr.  Ward  has 
not  aimed  at  the  production  of  a  learned  an- 
thropological   treatise,    but     has     wisely    pre- 


Illustratioji  from  "With  Stevenson  in  Samoa," 

by  H.  J.  Moors.    Small,  May- 

nard   &   Co. 

ferred  the  impressionistic  method,  with  happy 
results,  for  the  volume  has  the  effect  of  a 
series  of  pictures  actually  seen  rather  than 
of  so  many  pages  of  print.  This  illusion  is 
greatly  helped  by  the  numerous  illustrations, 
which  include  a  few  photographs  and  many 
sketches  by  the  author,  as  well  as  reproduc- 
tions of  some  of  his  notable  studies  in  sculp- 
ture. 

No  one  can  read  the  book  without  subscrib- 
ing to  Mr.  Ward's  view  that  the  Central  Afri- 
can natives  are   not  altogether  the   degraded 


races  suggested  by  reading  of  isolated  in- 
stances of  their  brutality  and  cannibalism,  but 
rather  a  people  whose  development  has  been 
temporarily  arrested  by  adversity.  Many  of 
his  stories  show  them  to  have  a  quick  wit. 
A  native  chief  who  was  asked  why  the  women 
of  his  district  wore  no  costume  replied,  "Con- 
cealment makes  the  inquisitive  hungry."  In 
telling  a  person  to  be  silent  the  natives  say, 
"Tie  your  mouth."  "We  do  not  want  cloth," 
said  the  people  of  the  Malinga  River.  "Give 
us  something  to  wear.  Give  us  beads  !"  And 
a  man  of  the  Lower  Congo  said  to  Mr.  Ward  : 
"I  have  worked  for  white  men  and  have  had 
much  hardship.  I  have  been  flogged  for  mak- 
ing mistakes,  I  have  had  my  pay  stopped,  and 
I  have  seen  much  trouble.  Now  I  will  wor- 
ship God  and  live  quietly  by  the  side  of  the 
mission  station  listening  to  the  missionary 
who  says  that  it  does  not  matter  whether  we 
be  rich  or  poor,  for  rich  and  poor  alike  enjoy 
the  same  chances  of  going  to  heaven.  What 
use  is  it  for  me  to  work?  No  !  I  will  sleep." 
One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the 
book  gathers  together  some  of  Mr.  Ward's 
reminiscences  of  Stanley,  whom  he  accompa- 
nied on  one  of  his  expeditions.  At  Ingham's 
missionary  station  Stanley  was  attracted  by 
a  bright  little  native  boy,  and  patting  him  on 
the  head  said,  "I  should  not  be  surprised, 
I  Ingham,  if  this  little  fellow  becomes  a 
bishop."  "I  don't  know,"  said  Ingham,  "he  is 
sometimes  very  disagreeable."  "A  sure  sign 
he  will  be  a  bishop,"  replied  Stanley.  When 
Mr.  Ward  reminded  Stanley  on  one  occasion 
that  he  was  thought  to  be  hard,  he  rejoined, 
"Hard !  You've  got  to  be  hard.  If  you're 
not  hard,  you're  weak.  There  are  only  two 
sides  to  it."  But  Mr.  Ward  thinks  the  great 
explorer  always  tried  to  be  just,  according  to 
his  lights. 

A  Voice  from   the  Congo.      By  Herbert  Ward. 
New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $2.50  net. 


Transportation  in  Europe. 
All  who  are  interested  in  the  problems  of 
transportation  will  find  Mr.  Mcpherson's  busi- 
nesslike little  volume  replete  with  information 
as  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Europe. 
There  is  enough  of  history  to  aid  in  the  un- 
derstanding of  present  conditions,  the  chapter 
dealing    generally    with    the    development    of 


SCRIBNER'S  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 


AFRICAN 
GAME    TRAILS 

By  THEODORE    ROOSEVELT 

His  own  account  of  his  celebrated  expedition.    Splendidly 
illustrated  from  photographs  by  Kermit  Roosevelt  and  the  natural- 
ists of  the  expedition,  as  well  as  by  full-page  photogravures  from 
drawings. 

This,"  says  the  New   York  Tribune,  "is,  of  course,  the  book  of 

$4.00  net.     Postpaid  $4.33 

Peter    Pan 


the  year. 

At  tlie  Villa 
Rose 

A   Detective   Story 
By  A.  E.  W.  MASON. 

"An  absorbing  best-seller." 

— New  York  Evening  Sun. 

Illustrated.  $1. JO 

Rest  Harrow 

By  MAURICE  HEWLETT 

Brings  to  a  close  the  romance  - 
of  Senhouse  and  Sanchia. 

"  It  is  in  thought,  style,  and 
expression  a  great  book." — 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Illustrated.  tl-SO 

Once  upon  a 
Time 


By  RICHARD  HARDING 
DAVIS. 

His  first  book  of  stories  in 
nine  years. 

"  Each  one  is  an  absorbing 
and  appealing  human  docu- 
ment' —Philadstptea  North 
Illustrated  fi.jo 


The    Fugitive 
Freshman 

By  RALPH  D.  PAINE 

Tells  of  a  boy  who,  running 
away  from  college  as  the  only 
way  of  getting  out  of  a  difficult 
situation,  passes  through  a 
series  of  most  entertaining  ad- 
ventures.     Illustrated  $ijo 


Cupid's  Cyclopedia 


By  J.    M.    BARRIE.      With    16    illustrations    in    color    bv 
ARTHUR  RACKHAM.  ' 

A  new  edition  of  this  classic  for  children,  now  so 
famous  both  for  text  and  illustrations,  at  a  moderate 
Price-  f/jo  net 

Romantic  California 

By  ERNEST  PEIXOTTO. 

Charmingly  illustrated  with  his  own  sketches,  the  book 
presents  picturesque  conditions  of  life  to-day  in  many  parts 
of  California  unknown  to  the  tourist.  $z.5onet.  Postpaid  $2.72 

The  Poems  of  Eugene  Field 

Here  for  the  first  time  all  the  verse  written  by  Eugene 
Field  has  been  collected  into  one  volume — one  that 
resembles  in  form  the  one-volume  editions  of  the  New 
England  poets,  as  does  the  author's  hold  on  the  people 
resemble  their  popularity. 

Complete  edition.       With  portrait.     Svo.     $2.00  net 

The   Intimate  Life 

of  Alexander  Hamilton 

By  His  Grandson,  DR.   ALLAN   McLANE    HAMILTON 

With  25  full-page  illustrations. 

Treats  particularly  of  his  relations  with  his  family,  and  his 

friends,  his  tastes,  and  amusements  and  methods  of  work. 

$330  net.    Postpaid  $3.74 

Mr.    Dooley    Says 

Bythe  Author  of  "Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War,"  etc. 

"  The  most  essentially  American  humorist  and  the  most  distinctly 
American  philosopher  since  Mark  Twain." — New  York  Times 
Saturday  Review. 

"  For  every  new   Dooley  book  we  are 
Dooley  thankful." — Punch. 

$1.00  net.    Postpaid  $1.10 


CompUed  for  Daniel  Cupid  by  OLIVER  HERFORD  and  JOHN 
CECIL  CLAY.  With  twelve  full-page  illustrations  and  many 
decorations  in  colors  and  in  pen  and  ink.  .. 

A  little  book  of  exceeding  wit  and  wisdom.  £ 


$1.00  net.    Postpaid  $1.10 
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railways  being  specially  notable  for  its  sur- 
vey of  the  past  and  present.  Special  atten- 
tion is  devoted  to  passenger  and  freight 
tariffs,  while  the  entire  question  of  trans- 
portation in  England  is  treated  in  a  separate 
chapter.  But  Mr.  McPherson  does  not  think 
America  can  learn  much  from  English  meth- 
ods, owing  to  the  political  and  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  two  countries  being  so  different. 
On  a  broad  view  he  finds  that  "if  a  compari- 
son were  made  of  the  material  progress  since 
the  introduction  of  steam,  it  would  probably 
be  found  that  in  this  respect  the  great  cities 
and  towns  of  the  European  continent,  with 
perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  are  about  where 
cities  and  towns  of  equal  importance  in  the 
United  States  were  forty  years  ago.  Yet  the 
comparison    would    not    be    favorable     to     the 


Warwick    Deeping,    Author   of    "The    Rust    of 
Rome."     Cassell  &   Co. 


United  States  at  all  points.  In  many  lines  of 
manufacture,  requiring  long  training  and  great 
skill  and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  workmen, 
Europe  produces  wares  far  superior  in  fineness 
and  delicacy  to  those  of  America;  and  the 
administration  of  the  great  cities  of  Germany 
secures  a  cleanliness  and  orderliness  that  puts 
to  shame  any  of  the  great  industrial  and  com- 
mercial centres  of  this  country." 

Transportation   in    Europe.     By    Logan   G.    Mc- 
Pherson.    New    York:    Henry    Holt    &    Co.;    $1.50 


Rambles  in  Spain. 

Rarely  is  even  a  book  of  travel  so  copiously 
illustrated  as  "Rambles  in  Spain."  There  are 
one  hundred  and  forty  illustrations,  most  of 
them  from  admirable  reproductions  of  famous 
paintings  or  from  photographs  by  Spanish  ex- 
perts of  the  camera.  These  constitute  a  fine 
album  of  pictures  and  give  an  excellent  idea 
of  various  types  of  people  and  city  and  coun- 
try views.  The  text  attempts  to  describe  the 
country  and  the  people  in  an  introductory 
chapter,  and  then  deals  with  the  Basque 
provinces.  Old  and  New  Castile,  Salamanca, 
Andalusia,  Granada,  Zaragoza,  Cataluna,  and 
Valencia.  On  the  frank  confession  of  the 
compiler,  the  information  offered  is  largely 
based  on  Baedeker,  and  hence  is  almost 
wholly  of  the  guide-book  order.  There  are, 
however,  many  long  quotations  from  the 
books    of   writers    who    have    more    skill    with 


Cover  Design    from    Charles  Scribner's   Sons. 

the  pen  than  Mr.  Fitz-Gerald.  To  be  per- 
fectly frank,  his  narrative  is  of  a  somewhat 
homespun  kind,  matter-of-fact,  and  ordinary- 
Only  in  one  chapter  does  he  promise  some 
exciting  adventures,  and  these  resolve  them- 
selves into  tame  roadside  encounters  with  a 
herd  of  cows,  a  drove  of  horses,  and  a  donkey 
and  a  cow.  Perhaps  some  readers  will  be 
puzzled  to  imagine  to  whom  Mr.  Fitz-Gerald 
refers  in  his  allusion  to  "no  less  a  poet  than 
Lockhart."  But  the  book  is  worth  buying  for 
the  sake  of  its  illustrations. 

Rambles    in    Spain.      By    John    D.    Fitz-Gerald. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.;  $3  net. 


As  a  companion  to  the  various  "Standard" 
musical  guides  that  he  has  published  from 
time  to  time,  and  that  have  been  so  helpful 
to  concert  and  opera-goers,  George  P.  Upton 
has  now  given  us  a  volume  of  "Standard  Mu- 
sical Biographies,"  dealing  with  over  a  hun- 
dred composers,  and  interestingly  illustrated. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  publish  this  work,  as 
well   as   its   numerous   predecessors. 


HARPERC 
BOOKS       KJ 


My 

Mark  Twain 

By  William  Dean  Howells 

Now  and  then  there  comes 
a  book,  written  from  the 
heart,  a  book  which,  without 
meaning  to,  tells  all  about  the 
writer,  his  hopes  and  fears 
and  loves  and  aspirations. 
This  is  that  kind  of  a  book 
— a  little  bit  of  a  book  which 
will  live  when  great  books  are 
forgotten.  It  is  the  story  of 
the  unswerving  affection — 
(one  might  almost  say  love) — 
of  one  man  for  another,  and 
the  mere  recording  of  the 
trust  and  friendship  and  sym- 
pathy between  these  two 
make  a  story  greater  than 
any  fiction  because  it  is  true. 
It  ought  to  be  called  "The 
Storv  of  Two  Life-Long 
Friends."  It  is  tender  and 
true  and  mellow,  and  alto- 
gether lovable. 

Max 

By  Catherine  Cecil  Thurston 

The  heroine  is  also  the 
hero  in  this  remarkable 
novel.  The  startling  novelty 
of  the  plot  and  the  charm  of 
the  love  story  have  called 
forth  a  chorus  of  praise 
swelling  across  the  country 
and  echoing  beyond  the 
ocean  in  the  English  press. 
Almost  without  exception 
they  say  that  story  is  bet- 
ter than  "The  Masquer- 
ader"  (high  praise,  indeed). 
"More  breathless  in  interest, 
with  a  central  situation  just 
as  strong."  Mrs.  Thurston 
has  "caught  the  atmosphere, 
the  glitter,  the  restlessness  of 
life  in  these  deft,  pleasant 
pictures."  One  critic  says 
"There  is  an  ache  in  the 
throat  in  those  scenes  when 
Charpentier's  music  floats 
out  on  the  luminous  night." 

The  Heritage 
of  the  Desert 

By  Zane  Grey 

"An  appealing  love  story, 
pure  as  the  far  water  brooks," 
says  one  reviewer  of  this  new 
novel,  "in  which  the  curtain 
is  raised  on  a  scene  hitherto 
unexplored  in  American  fic- 
tion." The  New  York 
World  adds  this  comment : 
"It  is  a  Strong  story,  rich 
with  life  and  mixed  with 
color.  No  man  in  the  tale 
wears  a  collar,  and  the 
women  are  the  genuine 
daughters  of  the  desert  and 
the  mountains,  fit  mates  of 
their  men.  We  are  glad  to 
recommend  this  fine  new 
novel,  'The  Heritage  of  the 
Desert.' ' 
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BOOKS  .OF  TRAVEL. 

In  the  Footsteps  of  Heine. 
Travel  books  which  follow  the  routes  of 
illustrious  men  are  usually  relieved  from 
-  tediousness  only  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
jdepend  upon  the  writings  of  the  men  whose 
{paths  they  trace,  but  Mr.  Forman's  narra- 
tive of  his  journey  through  the  Hartz  forest, 
in  the  tracks  of  Heine,  Goethe,  and  others, 
[has  such  attractive  qualities  of  its  own  that 
its  slight  dependence  upon  what  Heine  or 
■Goethe  said  is  not  a  defect.  The  journey  was 
the  realization  of  a  long-cherished  dream, 
land  Mr.  Forman  describes  its  accomplish- 
ment with  much  quiet  humor,  a  keen  eye  for 
ithe  picturesque,  and  a  sensitiveness  to  the 
Ihuman  interest  of  his  wanderings.  He  has, 
!in  fact,  produced  a  travel  book  of  singular 
Icharm,  which  does  not  overlook  the  historic 
{associations  of  the  places  visited,  or  their 
.literary    landmarks,    but    is    more    concerned 


Octave    Thanet,   Author  of  "By   Inheritance." 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

with  atmosphere  and  the  impression  of  an 
inform  mind.  The  book  is  written  in  so 
lintimate  a  vein  and  takes  the  reader  so  com- 
pletely into  confidence  that  it  fulfills  the  best 
[test  of  such  volumes,  that  is,  gives  a  feeling 
of  personal  experience  and  a  desire  to  jour- 
ney whither  the  author  has  traveled.  The 
narrative  is  cleverly  heightened  in  interest 
Iby  the  introduction  of  an  attractive  German 
girl    and    her   parents,   while    on   the    pictorial 

iide  Mr.  Stone's  drawings  give  adequate  ex- 
pression to   the  characteristic  features  of  the 

'amous  forest. 
In  the  Footsteps  of  Heine.     Ey  Henry  James 

rorman.      Boston:   Houghton   Mifflin   Company;    $2 

let. 


The  Spaniard  at  Home. 
Friendly  indeed  are  the  eyes  with  which 
Mrs.  Roulet  has  gazed  upon  the  more  inti- 
mate life  of  Spain,  and  sympathetic  is  the 
pen  with  which  she  describes  so  interestingly 
what  she  has  seen  and  heard.  Hence  this  is 
a  different  book  about  Spain  ;  a  book  which 
ignores  the  cities  and  castles  and  churches, 
and  gives  a  picture  of  the  Spaniard  at  home. 
He  is  depicted  in  infancy  and  childhood,  in 
courtship  and  marriage,  at  fetes  and  festas, 
in  church  or  at  his  charity,  at  school  and  in 
his    appreciation    of    literature    and    the    fine 


Zeorge     Wharton      James.     Author     of     "The 

Grand    Canon    Arisona."      Little, 

Brown  &  Co. 

ftrts.  Mrs.  Roulet  will  not  even  admit  that 
,  he  Spaniard  is  lazy.  "He  is  naturally  the 
inost  energetic  creature  in  the  world.  He 
•nay  work  from  principle  or  because  the  end 
or  which  he  is  working  seems  to  justify  the 
:ffort,  but  never  will  he  work  in  the  Anglo- 
j  Saxon  fashion  because  he  loves  work  for 
jvork's  sake  alone."  Proverbs  are  notoriously 
'aluable  for  their  insight  into  national  char- 
icter,  and  Mrs.  Roulet  has  gathered  some 
lluminating   examples : 

"Tell  a  woman  she  is  nretty,  and  you  turn 
ler  head." 

"If  you  want  a  wife,  choose  her  on   Satur- 
day, not  on  Sunday." 

"He  that  marries  a  widow  with   three  chil- 
dren marries   four  thieves." 


"Beware  of  a  bad  woman,  but  put  no  trust 
in  a  good  one." 

These  may  represent  the  masculine  point  of 
view ;  the  other  side  of  the  shield  is  illus- 
trated by  the  reply  of  the  mother  to  her 
daughter  who  asked  her  what  sort  of  a  thing 
marriage  was:  "It  is  spinning,  bearing  chil- 
dren, and  weeping,  my  child." 

There  is  an  admirable  chapter  on  society 
life  in  Spain,  in  which  a  story  is  told  of  the 
late  king.  A  banquet  was  given  in  his  honor, 
to  which  all  the  mayors  of  the  nearby  vil- 
lages were  invited.  The  eatables  included 
some  olives  stoned  and  stuffed,  a  delicacy 
new  to  the  rural  guests.  The  king  tasted 
them,  putting  one  of  them  whole  into  his 
mouth  and  swallowing  it.  A  mayor  close  by 
opened  his  eyes  in  astonishment.  Etiquette 
demanded  that  he  must  do  the  same,  but  he 
hesitated.  His  majesty  had  swallowed  a 
stone!  The  king  soon  grasped  the  situation, 
and  forthwith  had  his  little  jest  after  his 
manner.  "These  olives,  they  are  most  de- 
licious," he  said.  "From  your  province,  I  be- 
lieve, senor.  I  congratulate  you  on  living  in  a 
place  where  olives  are  so  fine,"  and  so  saying 
popped  another  into  his  mouth.  The  mayor 
had  to  follow  suit,  and  felt  the  stone  going 
down  his  throat.  And  olive  followed  olive 
until  the  distracted  official  was  convinced  his 
hours  were  numbered.  To  this  day  he  praises 
the  late  king  for  his  smile,  his  jest,  and  for 
"the  stomach  of  an  ostrich  !" 

The  Spaniard  at  Home.  Ey  Mary  F.  Nixon- 
Roulet.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.75 
net. 


Switzerland. 
Another  book  on  "the  Playground  of  Eu- 
rope," largely  a  mosaic  of  prose  and  verse 
by  well-known  authors.  Mr.  Kuhns  finds  that 
the  popularity  of  Switzerland  as  a  holiday 
resort  is  accounted  for  by  the  attractions  of 
its  history,  its  legends,  and  its  scenery.  He 
devotes  a  chapter  to  the  land  and  the  people, 
and  then  pays  special  attention  to  the  moun- 
tain glories  of  the  country.  Bern  and  its  en- 
virons, Chamonix,  and  Geneva  and  its  lake 
have  separate  chapters.  The  Swiss  and  their 
land  are  highly  praised ;  "the  people  them- 
selves are  not  only  freer  and  better  educated 
than  many  of  their  neighbors,  but  are  on  the 
whole  of  the  highest  religious  and  moral 
character."  "Many  Americans,"  Mr.  Kuhn 
naively  concludes,  "have  felt  that  here  is  a 
nation  more  like  their  own  people  than  any 
other  on  the  continent  of  Europe."  Perhaps 
the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  book  is 
found  in  its  numerous  illustrations,  carefully 
reproduced  from  excellent  photographs. 

Switzerland:  Its  Scenery,  History,  and  Lit- 
erary Associations.  By  Oscar  Kuhns.  New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.;  $2  net. 


Elba  and  Elsewhere. 
Impressions  of  travel  in  Europe,  dealing 
with  Elba,  Monaco,  Paris,  Nice,  Genoa,  Lon- 
don, and  other  places  of  tourist  resort,  are 
here  given  with  a  lighter  touch  and  in  greater 
brevity  than  usual.  Mr.  Seitz's  manner  of 
chronicle  may  be  best  illustrated  by  one  quo- 
tation :  "There  is  but  one  woman's  club  in 
Paris,   and  it  is  composed  of  ladies  from  the 


American  colony.  The  French  woman  pre- 
serves her  rights  by  maintaining  her  correct 
position,  which  is  that  of  the  manager  of  the 
household  and  its  funds,  the  bearer  and  pro- 
tector of  the  children,  the  director  of  their 
affairs  until  they  have  households  of  their 
own,  by  devoting  herself  wholesomely  to  her 
husband — not  necessarily  as  lord  and  master, 
but  as  an  essential  part  of  the  cosmogony  of 
things  that  be.  Her  duty  toward  him  is  con- 
sistent, whatever  he  may  think  of  his  to  her. 
In  brief,  she  is  a  good  hen,  who  scratches, 
contrives,  protects,  and  comforts  her  own." 
No  subject  is  dwelt  upon  longer  than  for  a 
brief  paragraph  or  two,  and  often  a  theme 
which  would  generally  be  expanded  to  two 
or  three  pages  is  dismissed  in  a  sentence. 
Those  who  have  visited  Europe  will  be  inter- 
ested to  note  how  many  things  they  missed 
seeing,   while  the  arm-chair  traveler  will   rise 


whole,  he  reserves  his  most  glowing  periods 
for  Siena,  which  he  rates  far  higher  than 
Florence,  or  Assisi,  or  Rome. 

In  an  attempt  to  explain  the  charm  of  the 
city,  ils  gift  of  expression,  its  quality  of  joy, 
of  passion,  and  sheer  loveliness,  he  writes : 
"A  situation  lofty  and  noble,  an  aspect  splen- 
did and  yet  ethereal,  a  history  brave,  im- 
petuous, and  unfortunate,  a  people  still  living 
yet  still  unspoiled  by  strangers.  Yes,  Siena 
set  so  firmly  on  her  triune  hill,  towers  there 
even  today  with  a  gesture  of  joy,  radiant 
and  beautiful,  caught  about  by  her  vineyards 
as  with  a  kirtle  of  green,  girdled  with  silver 
and  gold — the  silver  of  her  olives  mixed  with 
the  gold  of  her  corn."  The  women  of  the 
city  are  of  rare  beauty,  and.  as  is  not  the 
case  with  Rome  or  Florence,  its  buildings  are 
untouched  by  the  modern  spirit.  The  Cathe- 
dral, the  Campo,  the  three  municipal  districts, 


Illustration    from 


'Along    the    Old    North    Trail.''    by 
Macmillan  Company. 


Walter    McClintock. 


frum  Mr.  Seitz's  pages  with  a  fine  sense  of 
replenished  knowledge.  The  ludicrous  thumb- 
nail sketches  of  Maurice  Ketten  are  a  dis- 
tinct  acquisition   to   the   book. 

Elba  and  Elsewhere.     By  Don  C.   Seitz.     New 
York:  Harper  &   Brothers:   $1.25   net. 


Siena  and  Southern  Tuscany. 
Either  as  a  companion  for  actual  travel  or 
as  a  painter  of  pictures  for  the  mind's  eye, 
Mr.  Hutton  possesses  qualities  of  a  rare 
order.  He  has  intimate  knowledge,  an  excel- 
lent sense  of  values,  a  spirit  sympathetically 
attuned  to  the  sentiment  of  the  past,  and  a 
gift  of  poetic  language.  All  these  qualities 
are  in  evidence  in  this  book  in  praise  of 
Southern  Tuscany,  making  it  wholly  enjoy- 
able for  home  reading  and  invaluable  as  a 
guide  on  one's  travels.  While  enthusiastic 
in    his     praises    of    Southern    Tuscany    as    a 


the  gallery — all  these  are  lovingly  described 
by  Mr.  Hutton,  leaving  with  the  reader  a 
deep  desire  to  see  them  all  for  himself. 

Siena  and  Southern  Tuscany.  By  Edward 
Hutton.  Illustrated  by  O.  F.  M.  Ward.  New 
York:   The  Macmillan  Company;   ?2  net. 


If  we  exclude  the  canonical  writings  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  extant  remains  of  Chris- 

'  tian  literature  before  150  A.  D.  might  easily 
be  printed  in  a  single  volume  of  modest  size. 
These  relics  of  primitive  piety  are  mostly 
letters  with  a  homiletical  flavor,  while  they 
include  a  manual  of  Christian  instruction  and 
a  curious  allegorical  treatise  entitled  "The 
Shepherd."     But   they  are  interesting  only  to 

j  the  student  of  Christian  origins,  their  literary 
quality  being  poor  indeed. 


Houghton  Mifflin  Company  are  to  bring  out 
two  more  volumes  of  Emerson's  journals. 


Some  of  Little,  Brown  &  Co.'s  New  Books 


THE  LOST  AMBASSADOR 

By  E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM. 

Another    straightforward    mystery    story    as    good    as    his    best. 
Illustrated  in  color  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy.     $1.50. 

THE  QUESTS  OF  PAUL  BECK 

By  McDonnell  bodkin. 

The  remarkable  exploits  of  Paul  Beck,  an  invincible  detective. 
Illustrated.     $1.50. 


SALLY  ANN'S  EXPERIENCE 

By  ELIZA  CALVERT  HALL. 
The   "Aunt   Jane"   story   that   made   the   author   famous.      With 
frontispiece    in    color   and    decorated    text    pages.      50    cents    net ; 

postpaid,  55  cents. 

THE  MAN  AND  THE  DRAGON 

By   ALEXANDER    OTIS. 
A  strong  and  timely  political  novel  with  a  charming  love  motif. 
Illustrated.     $1.50. 


{Ready  slwrtly) 

HEROES  OF 

CALIFORNIA 

By  GEORGE  WHARTON  JAMES. 

Biographies  of  the  Golden  State's 
great  men  that  every  Californian  will 
wish  to  read.  Fully  illustrated  with 
portraits.  \2mo,  $2.00  net;  postpaid, 
$2.16. 


"A  beautiful  low  story' ' 

Flamsted  Quarries 

By  MARY  E.  WALLER 

Pronounced   by  the  critics    "one   of   the  really 
great  novels  of  the  year";  this  new  story  promises 
to  be  as  great  a  favorite  as  "The  Wood-Carver 
of  "Lympus,"  now  in  its  26th  printing. 
Illustrated,    493    pages.      $1.50. 


THE  INTERESTS  OF  AMERICA  IN  INTERNATIONAL  CONDITIONS 


By    CAPT.    ALFRED  T.   MAHAN. 
A  valuation  of  the  balance  of  forces  now   existing    in    Europe    ant 
America's  position.  \2mo,   $1.5 


a     ennsidcration     of 
J  net;  postpaid.  $160. 


LOUISE  CHANDLER  MOULTON 

Poet  and  Friend 

By    LILIAN    WHITING. 
A   delightful   biography   of  a   charming  per- 


sonality.     Fully    illustrated, 
paid,   $1.62. 


$1.50    net;    post- 


THE  GRAND  CANYON  OF  ARIZONA 

How  to  See  It 
By   GEORGE   WHARTON   JAMES. 
A    new    and    complete    guide    book    of    the 
Grand    Canon.      Fully    illustrated.    $1.50    net; 
postpaid,  $1.63. 


By  the  Literary  Editor 
of   the  Argonaut. 

UNTRODDEN 

ENGLISH  WAYS 

By  HENRY  C.  SHELLEY. 
An   unusual    hook    of   travel    and    de- 
scription.      Profusely     illustrated    from 

photographs.     Boxed,   $1.50   net;  post- 
paid,  $1.67. 

I  BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG 

Jack  Collerton's  Engine 

Bj   HOLLIS  GODFREY.     $1.25. 

An  American  Boy  at  Henley 

By  FRANK  E.  CIIANNON.    $1.50. 

Sidney:  Her  Senior  Year 

lly  ANNA  CHAPIN   RAY.     $1.50. 

Frolics  at  Fairmount 

By  ETTA  ANTHONY   BAKER.    $1.50. 


LITTLE,  BROWN   &   CO.,  Publishers,  34  Beacon  Street,  BOSTO?^ 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Father  of  Mexican  Independence. 
Exceedingly  timely,  in  view  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  centenary  of  the  Grito  de  Dolores, 
is  this  study  of  the  patriot-priest  who  has  for 
so  long  been  regarded  as  little  better  than  an 
insurrectionist.  It  supplies  a  blank  in  the  bio- 
graphical history  of  Mexico,  for  not  even  in 
the  native  land  of  Hidalgo  is  there  any  ade- 
quate book  on  his  life.  Henceforth  it  will 
be  easy  to  explain  what  is  the  Grito  de  Do- 
lores and  appraise  the  part  taken  by  Hidalgo 
in  that  revolt  against  corrupt  government. 
At  the  trial  which  sentenced  him  to  death, 
Hidalgo,  when  asked  by  what  right  he  had 
rebelled  against  the  government  of  the  vice- 
roy, replied,  "The  right  which  every  citizen 
has  when  he  believes  the  country  is  in  dan- 
ger  of  being  lost."      The   early  years    of   Hi- 


Arnold  Benneft,  Author  of  "Clayhanger." 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

dalgo  are  sketched  in  an  interesting  manner, 
and  his  pastoral  labors  described  as  fully  as 
the  surviving  records  permit.  It  seems  that 
he  was  almost  from  the  first  in  bad  odor  with 
the  Inquisition,  that  he  snapped  his  fingers 
at  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  and  that  he  was 
a  close  reader  of  books  relating  to  the  French 
Revolution,  French  liberalism,  and  the  rights 
of  man.  In  one  of  his  parishes  he  toiled 
incessantly  for  the  material  well-being  of  his 
people,  burdening  himself  with  heavy  debt 
through  taking  the  leadership  in  industrial  en- 
terprises. Mr.  Noll  has  writen  an  admirable 
little  volume,  which  amply  justifies  Hidalgo's 
title  of  the  Father  of  Mexican  Independence. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Miguel  Hidalgo  y 
Costilla.  By  Arthur  Howard  Noll.  Chicago:  A. 
C.   McClurg  &  Co.;   $1   net. 


The  Life  of  an  Enclosed  Nun. 
It  seems  that  this  little  book  has  been  writ- 
ten as  "some  sort  of  an  answer  to  various 
slanders  on  convents."  If  the  author  tells  all 
there  is  to  be  told,  the  life  of  a  nun  is  pla- 
cidity itself,  uneventful  save  for  the  per- 
formance of  religious  offices,  and  of  no  prac- 
tical value  to  the  world.  Judging  from  a 
detached  point  of  view,  this  narrative  is  more 
likely  to  repel  than  to  make  converts.  But  it 
conveys  an  unconscious  warning  to  parents. 
The  author  confesses  that  her  religion  "is  an 
unreasoning  impulse  of  the  soul,"  and  tells 
how  her  sentimental  nature  was  played  upon 
by  the  rites  of  Roman  Catholicism  while  she 
was  a  student  in  a  French  convent,  whither 
she  had  been  sent  by  her  Protestant  parents 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
French  language.  The  moral  is  that  senti- 
mental girls  should  learn  their  French  else- 
where. 

The  Life  of  an  Enclosed  Nun.  By  a  Mother 
Superior.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1 
net. 

Leaders  of  Socialism. 
A    partisan    "Who's   Who"    of    thirteen    so- 
cialistic   leaders    is    provided    by    Mr.    Taylor 
in  this  slight  volume,  plus  an  essay  on  leaders 
and    leadership.      In    the    latter    he    makes    a 
lame    apology    for   omitting   H.    G.    Wells   and 
others,    and    has    the    audacity   to    affirm    that 
"tie  theoretical  basis  of   socialism   is  a   com- 
paratively   fixed    quantity."       "Fixed" !      And 
t',at  in  view  of  the  three   different  and  con- 
adictory  theories  of  Marx,  and  the  constant 
uabbles  which  are  going  on  among  socialists 
n    all  parts  of  the  world !      Still,   a  debt  of 
gratitude  is  due  Mr.  Taylor.     He  charges  Mr. 


Shaw  with  "giving  away"  the  Fabian  Society  ; 
his  own  "giving  away"  takes  a  wider  scope. 
For  he  admits  that  he  is  waiting  for  a  leader 
to  overthrow  the  "popular  delusion  that  so- 
cialism is  social  reform,"  and  notes  with  ap- 
proval Robert  Owen's  denunciation  of  mar- 
riage. 

Leaders  of  Socialism.  By  G.  R.  S.  Taylor. 
New  York:  Duffield  &  Co. 

Gladstone's  Religious  Correspondence. 
That  in  addition  to  John  Morley's  three 
stout  volumes  of  biography  it  should  have 
been  possible  to  compile  these  two  volumes 
of  letters  is  a  significant  tribute  to  the  fact 
that  the  subject  always  nearest  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's heart  was  religion.  Even  from  his 
earliest  years  of  public  life  he  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  relations  of  church  and 
state,  ecclesiastical  patronage  and  doctrine, 
and  later  he  became  absorbed  in  the  Oxford 
movement.  That  movement  made  him  in  fact 
a  High  Churchman,  even  though  he  never 
assumed  the  name,  and  hence  the  curious 
anomaly  was  presented  of  his  being  in  poli- 
tics the  idol  of  English  dissenters  while  in 
religion  he  was  as  much  removed  from  their 
standpoint  as  a  Buddhist.  The  student  of 
English  ecclesiastical  history,  then,  will  find 
much  to  interest  him  in  these  pages,  which 
illustrate  once  more  Mr.  Gladstone's  gift  of 
word-spinning.  The  editor,  Mr.  Lathbury,  is 
fain  to  confess  that  the  letters  will  be  "read 
for  what  he  has  to  say  rather  than  for  the 
way  in  which  he  says  it,"  but  the  topics  are 
so  largely  of  the  past  or  in  the  air  that,  as 
indicated,  the  volumes  will  appeal  to  few  save 
specialists.  Mr.  Lathbury  has  grouped  the 
letters  under  subject  heads  rather  than  chro- 
nologically, and  has  provided  a  series  of  in- 
forming introductions  to  the  several  divisions. 
The  illustrations  include  eight  portraits  and 
numerous  photographs  connected  with  Mr. 
Gladstone's  religious  life. 

Correspondence  on  Church  and  Religion  of 
William  Ewart  Gladstone.  Selected  by  D.  C. 
Lathbury.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
2   vols. ;    $5    net. 


Stories  of  the  Spanish  Artists. 
Although  these  chapters  in  biography  are 
largely  of  the  anecdotal  order,  there  is  suf- 
ficient appreciation  and  criticism  to  make  the 
book  a  useful  guide  to  the  Spanish  school  of 
painting.  The  introduction  gives  a  succinct 
view  of  the  chief  qualities  of  the  school,  and 
the  artists  whose  careers  are  described  in- 
clude Luis  Morales,  El  Greco,  Velasquez, 
Murillo,  Goya,  and  ten  others,  the  period  em- 
braced ranging  from  the  sixteenth  century 
to  the  early  nineteenth.  Each  artist's  work 
•is  admirably  exemplified  by  well-chosen  pic- 
tures, many  of  which  are  in  color.  The 
sketch  of  Goya  does  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  satirist  as  well  as  a  painter. 
"No  lover  of  the  church,  though  he  some- 
times furnished  a  picture  for  her  shrines, 
he  assailed  her  weak  points  with  a  truthful 
force  of  humor.  .  .  .  For  the  monks  and 
friars,  white,  black,  or  gray,  he  had  an  espe- 
cial and  not  unmerited  contempt  and  aver- 
sion ;  and  he  was  never  weary  of  caricaturing 


George  L.   Knapp,   Author  of  "The  Scales  of 
Justice."     J.  B.  Lippincott   Company. 

the  luxurious  indolence  of  the  Jeronymite  in 
his  stately  cloisters  and  the  ignorance  and 
sensual  indulgence  of  the  filthy  mendicant 
Franciscan."  Naturally,  the  largest  amount 
of  space  is  devoted  to  Velasquez,  whose  work 
is  excellently  treated  and  wisely  valued. 

Stories  of  the  Spanish  Artists.  By  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stirling-Maxwell.  Selected  by  Luis  Car- 
reno.     New  York:   Duffield  &  Co. 


Charles  De  Bourbon. 
Convinced  that  less  than  justice  has  been 
done  the  character  of  Charles  de  Montpensier, 
Due  de  Bourbon,  Mr,  Hare  devotes  the  pres- 
ent volume  to  a  careful  and  sympathetic  study 
of  his  life.  He  has  an  admirable  pictur- 
esque    subject.      "Of   kingly    race    by    descent 


from  St.  Louis  through  the  great  house  of 
Bourbon,  whose  annals  of  courage,  loyalty, 
and  devotion  glow  through  the  dark  pages  of 
history,  half  Bourbon  and  half  Gonzaga, 
Charles  de  Montpensier  was  also  heir  to  the 
reckless  valor  and  passionate  love  of  free- 
dom of  the  condottiere,  the  watchful  di- 
plomacy and  the  stately  graces  of  the  polished 
rulers  of  Mantua."  It  is  well  known  that  he 
achieved  the  high  distinction  of  Constable 
of  France,  and  his  desertion  of  his  native 
land  to  the  standard  of  Charles  V  is  also 
a  matter  of  common  information.  But  Mr. 
Hare  shows  how  fully  he  was  justified  in  that 
act,   and   dwells   at   length    upon   the   woman's 
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passion  for  revenge  which  made  him  an  out- 
law. Had  he,  fresh  in  sorrow  for  the  death 
of  his  beloved  wife,  been  able  to  respond  to 
the  amorous  advances  of  the  king's  mother, 
his  history  would  have  been  differently  writ- 
ten. As  it  was,  he  was  summoned  to  a  mock 
trial,  which  robbed  him  of  all  his  vast  es- 
tates and  left  him  no  choice  saved  armed 
exile.  Mr.  Hare  tells  all  this  in  an  interest- 
ing   manner,    handling    his    information    with 


skill  and  impartiality,  and  leaving  with  his 
reader  a  convincing  picture  of  a  high-minded 
and  brave  man.  The  volume  has  numerous 
portrait   illustrations. 

Charles    de     Bourbon.     By     Christopher    Hare. 
New    York:    John    Lane   Company;    §4    net. 


Sketches  and  Snapshots. 
Written  mainly  for  newspaper  publication, 
many  of  these  sketches  are  either  too  slight 
or  too  partisan  to  deserve  a  permanent  form, 
but  were  such  papers  eliminated  there  would 
still  be  left  a  considerable  body  of  essays  on 
persons,  events,  and  places  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary value.  Mr.  Russell  has  known  so  many 
distinguished  persons  that  he  can  rardy  pen 
the  briefest  of  memorial  tributes  without 
drawing  upon  his  own  interesting  reminis- 
cences. Thus  in  the  chapter  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone he  gives  an  admirable  example  of  that 
talkative  statesman's  overbearing  powers  oi 
speech.  "I  was  once  dining  with  a  party  oi 
eight  or  ten  men,  of  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
one.  He  began  praising  the  scheme  of 
Channel  Tunnel ;  one  man  agreed  loudly  ;  no 
one  expressed  dissent ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  he  was  pleased  to  find  so  complete  an 
agreement.  Personally  I  was  opposed  to  the 
tunnel,  and  I  suspected  that  some  of  the 
others  shared  my  views.  I  thereupon  pro 
posed  to  take  a  division,  when  it  appeare< 
that  only  Mr.  Gladstone  and  one  other  sup 
ported  the  tunnel,  and  that  all  the  rest  were 
opposed  to  it.  Yet  they  had  all  been  awe< 
into  silence,  which  had  been  interpreted  as 
acquiescence."  Favorably  disposed  as  Mr 
Russell  is  toward  the  memory  of  Cardina 
Manning,  he  takes  the  side  of  that  prelate 
against  Newman,  a  far  abler  and  more 
straightforward  man.  The  differences  be 
tween  the  two  cardinals  "were  mixed  with 
and  embittered  by  a  sense  of  personal  dis 
like."  Of  Matthew  Arnold  we  learn  that 
the  death  of  his  eldest  son  he  turned  for 
consolation  to   Marcus  Aurelius. 

Sketches  and  Snapshots.     Bv  Rt.  Hon.  G.  W 
E.    Russell.     New  York:   Duffield  &  Co. 
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IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

COLLOT'S  FRENCH-ENGLISH  AND  ENG- 
LISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY,  by  A.  S. 
Collot.  Cloth,  1344  pages,  $2.75.  An  un- 
usually large  type  comprehensive  French  and 
English  Dictionary  for  school,  home  and  li- 
brary, giving  true  and  accurate  definitions  of 
the  words  and  a  clear  system  of  pronuncia- 
tion. A  mass  of  useful  matter  carefully  ar- 
ranged. 

COMMON  DIFFICULTIES  IN  READING 
FRENCH,  by  Chas.  C.  Clarke,  Jr.,  Professor 
of  French  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
Yale  University.  Cloth,  $1.  This  book  of- 
fers answers  to  most  of  the  questions  which 
present  themselves  to  students  while  trying 
to  get  at  the  exact  meaning  of  a  modern 
French  Text. 

FRENCH  FOR  DAILY  USE,  by  E.  P.  Pren- 
tys.  Cloth,  SOc.  Combining  conversation 
for  journeying  and  for  daily  use  in  town 
and  country. 

LA  ROCHE  AUX  MOUETTES,  by  Jules  San- 
deau,  with  English  notes.  Cloth,  40c;  paper, 
60c. 

FRENCH  CONSTRUCTION  GAME,  by  Theo- 
dor  Ernst.      In  a  box,  50c. 

DIVIDED  PROVERBS.  (New  Edition.)  An 
amusing  and  instructive  game  for  every- 
body, especially  for  students  and  readers  of 
English,  German,  French,  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages.     In   a  box,   50c. 

JEU  DES  ACADEMICIENS.  (New  Edition.) 
By  Mile.  R.  See.  A  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive conversational  game  of  twenty 
French  authors,  their  wit  and  wisdom.  In 
a  box,    75c. 

CITATIONS  DES  AUTEURS  FRANCAIS. 
(New  Edition.)  By  F.  L.  Bonnet.  A  French 
game  of  authors.  Splendid  for  home  and 
school  purposes.      In  a  box,   75c. 

LES  FACHEUX,  comedy  in  one  act,  by  Marie 
Louise  P.  Fontaine.     Paper,  35c. 

NEW  FRENCH  -  ENGLISH,  ENGLISH- 
FRENCH  DICTIONARY,  by  Clifton  and 
McLaughlin.  Over  1300  pages,  strong,  hand- 
some   cloth    binding,    $1.50. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PRONUN- 
CIATION OF  FRENCH,  by  Philip  Hudson 
Churchman,  A.  M.,  formerly  instructor  in 
Princeton  University  and  in  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy.  Price  50c.  The  method  aims  to 
present  a  rational  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  phonetics,  rules  for  the  proper 
production  of  the  sounds  of  the  language, 
and  graded  exercises  to  train  the  vocal  or- 
gans. 

A  NEW  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
AND  ITALIAN  LANGUAGES,  containing 
the  whole  vocabulary  in  general  use,  with 
copious  selections  of  scientific,  technical,  and 
commercial  terms  and  others  lately  brought 
into  use  with  their  pronunciation  figured.  By 
Arthur  Enenkel,  revised  and  corrected  by  J. 
McLaughlin.     Cloth,   $1.50. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

THE  GAIT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  TROT- 
TER AND  PACER,  by  R.  Jordan,  Jr. 
Cloth,  324  pages,  217  illustrations.  Price, 
$3.50.  The  most  notable  study  of  the  Trot- 
ting and  Pacing  Gaits  ever  published. 

THE  COMPLETE  POCKET  GUIDE  TO  EU- 
ROPE, edited  by  Edmund  Clarence  Sted- 
man  and  Thomas  L.  Stedman.  One  volume, 
clear  type,  540  pages,  full  leather.  Price 
$1.25.      It    is    handy,    concise,    and    accurate. 


and  has  stood  the  test  of  years.  Absolutely 
one  of  the  essentials  for  Europe.  The  writer 
uses  it  every  summer ;  has  studie'd  it  re- 
peatedly from  cover  to  cover;  and  would  no 
more  think  of  going  without  it  than  of  going 
without  his  passage  ticket. — Editor  of  The 
Country   Gentleman. 

A  GAME  OF  MYTHOLOGY,  by  A.  A.  Fos- 
ter. In  a  box,  75c.  The  game  consists  of  75 
cards.  Each  card  bears  the  name  of  a  well- 
known  character  in  Mythology  together  with 
a  number  of  questions  concerning  his  or  her 
fame. 

DON'TS  IN  BRIDGE.  The  latest  rules  and 
penalties  simplified  and  condensed.  Cloth, 
46  pages.      Price,  50c. 

FORMS  FOR  ANALYSIS  AND  PARSING, 
by  A.  E.  Sharp,  of  Miss  Spence's  School, 
New  York.  Price,  75c.  A  book  with  forms 
arranged  for  facilitating  the  work  of  the 
teacher  and   aiding  the  scholar. 

MEDICAL 

FIRST  AID  TO  THE  INJURED  AND  SICK, 
by  F.  J.  Warwick,  B.  A.,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  and 
A.  C.  Tunstall,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  Full 
leather,  226  pages,  257  illustrations.  Price, 
$1.  The  scope  of  "first  aid"  is  not  to  super- 
cede medical  treatment,  but  to  render  imme- 
diate temporary  assistance  to  a  person  suf- 
fering from  an  accident  or  sudden  illness 
until   the  arrival  of  the  doctor. 

QUICK  HELPS  TO  THE  INJURED.  An  at- 
tractive chart,  giving  in  clear,  brief  form 
various  remedies  by  which  any  one  can  give 
ready  aid  to  the  injured,  and  perhaps  save 
his  life.  The  card  should  be  hung  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  home,  office,  or  factory. 
Price,  25c. 

ART  OF  MASSAGE,  by  A.  Creighton  Hale. 
Cloth,  144  pages.  Price,  $2.  A  book  of 
readable  bulk  which  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain all  the  details  of  physiology,  superficial 
anatomy,  etc.,  necessary  for  an  intelligent 
exercise  of  Massage  and  to  obviate  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  Latin,  French,  and  Medical 
Dictionaries  at  hand  to  understand  what  is 
being   read. 

MENTAL  NURSING,  by  William  Harding, 
M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  P.  Cloth,  91  pages.  Price, 
SOc.  Treats  upon  the  subject  of  the  care 
and  treatment  of  persons  afflicted  with  men- 
tal ailments  of  all  kinds.  It  is  concisely  ar- 
ranged and  altogether  a  valuable  book  of 
instruction. 

ELEMENTARY  ANATOMY  AND  SURGERY 
FOR  NURSES,  by  W.  McAdams  Eccles,  M. 
S.,  M.  B.,  B.  S.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  Cloth,  158 
pages.  Price,  $1.  In  clear  and  precise  form 
the  author  brings  forward  the  more  impor- 
tant points  in  Anatomy  which  are  requisite 
for  a  nurse  to  know  particularly  with  a  view 
to  the  elucidation  of  surgical  facts. 

HIGH  FREQUENCY  ELECTRIC  CUR- 
RENTS IN  MEDICINE  AND  DEN- 
TISTRY. Their  nature,  actions,  and  sim- 
plified uses  in  external  treatments.  By  S. 
H.  Monnel,  M.  D.,  finely  illustrated  with 
special  instruction  plates.  Extra  cloth,  448 
pages.      Price,  $4. 

THE  PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT 
OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  ANI- 
MALS Including  Etiology  and  Symptoms, 
by  Kenelm  Winslow,  M.  D.,  M.  D.  V.,  B. 
A.  S.  Cloth,  303  pages.  Price,  $3.50.  The 
chief  object  of  this  book  is  to  present  in  a 
clear  and  convenient  form  the  practical  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  domestic  animals. 
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LITERATURE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Quintessence  of  Nietzsche. 
Most  commentators  on  Nietzsche  have 
missed  their  vocation ;  they  remind  one  of 
Byron's  wish  that  Coleridge  would  "explain 
his  explanation."  But  Mr.  Kennedy  is  dif- 
ferent. He  has  studied  his  master  with  com- 
mendable thoroughness,  and  the  gods  have 
given  him  the  power  of  lucid  exposition.     For 

i  once,  then,  here  is  a  book  which  breaks  down 
the   bread    (or   stone,    according   to    the   point 

;  of  view)  of  Nietzsche  into  digestible  frag- 
ments. There  is  rarely  any  mistaking  the 
meaning  Mr.   Kennedy   offers;    whether   other 

1  disciples  would  agree  with  his  interpretations 
is  another  matter. 

After    a    biographical    introduction,    which 


tinction  between  master  and  slave  morality ; 
the  Superman ;  and  the  Eternal  Recurrence. 
In  view  of  the  first,  there  are  no  such  things 
as  equal  rights  ;  the  distinction  between  mas- 
ters and  slaves  is  an  eternal  and  necessary 
distinction.  "Instead  of  the  lowest  classes  in 
society  receiving  wages  and  keeping  up  their 
pseudo-independence,  they  must  be  trained  to 
submit  themselves  as  property.  They  will 
certainly  be  no  worse  oft"  than  slaves  were  in 
ancient  communities;  and  in  most  cases  they 
will  be  better  off  than  they  now  are."  With 
regard  to  the  Superman,  we  are  assured  that 
this  is  "a  practical  aim — not  a  new  race  in 
the  Darwinian  sense  which  it  would  take 
thousands  of  years  to  bring  to  maturity;  not 
a  species  of  bliss  for  us  to  look  forward  to 
after  death ;  but  a  real,  tangible  personality, 
who  could  be  formed  in  a  few  generations,  if 
we  carried  out  Zarathustra's  teaching."  And 
the  doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Recurrence  is  but 
another  version  of  the  teaching  of  ancient 
philosophy.  Such  is  the  system  which  Mr. 
Kennedy  commends  to  those  who  have  come 
to  believe  that  the  Bible  and  science  are  ir- 
reconcilable. 

The    Quintessence   of    Nietzsche.     By   J.    M. 
Kennedy.     New  York:    Duffield   &   Co. 


Svcn-Hedin,  Author  of   "Trans-Himalaya  and 
I.     Overland  to  India,"    Macmillan  Company. 

sets  forth  the  man  in  a  more  tangible  manner 
than  most  sketches  of  that  kind,  the  various 
t.phases  of  Nietzsche's  philosophy  are  passed 
in  review,  with  copious  extracts  from  his 
writings,  and  sufficient  comment  to  make  his 
position  clear.  As  a  general  viewpoint,  the 
position  of  Mr.  Ludovici  is  accepted  as  funda- 
mentally true:  "Nietzsche  had  one  very 
definite  and  unaltered  purpose,  ideal,  and  di- 
rection, and  this  was  'the  elevation  of  the 
type  man.*  .  .  .  All  was  good  to  Nietzsche 
that  tended  to  elevate  man  ;  all  was  bad  that 
kept  him  stationary  or  sent  him  backward." 
And  his  three  principle  doctrines  are:  the  dis- 


An  Introduction  to  Shakespeare. 
Any  one  undertaking  a  new  introduction  to 
the  study  of  Shakespeare  has  a  serious  com- 
petitor in  the  masterly  little  primer  by  Pro- 
fessor Dowden,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
the  three  authors  of  the  present  attempt  have 
superseded  that  concise  volume.  It  is  true 
they  have  allowed  themselves  more  space,  and 
hence  have  been  able  to  dwell  upon  the  plays 
at  greater  length,  and  to  devote  more  atten- 
tion to  subsidiary  matters,  besides  being  able 
to  take  advantage  of  the  small  discoveries 
made  during  the  past  few  years.  It  is  a 
businesslike  little  book  and  is  evidently  the 
result  of  considerable  research,  but  it  lacks 
somewhat  in  the  quality  of  inspiration,  due, 
no  doubt,  to  its  threefold  authorship.  There 
are  several  illustrations,  including  a  portrait 
from   the   first   collected   edition   of   the  plays. 

An  Introduction  to  Shakespeare.  By  H.  N. 
MacCr3ckcn,  F.  E.  Pierce,  and  W.  H.  Durham. 
New    York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    90    cents 

net. 

The  Psychology  of  Religious  Experience. 
Whether  religion  is  nothing  more  than  "the 
consciousness  of  the  highest  social  values" 
will  be  regarded  by  many  as  open  to  serious 
questioning.  That,  however,  is  the  hypothesis 
on  which  Dr.  Ames  bases  this  suggestive 
study,  and  he  explains  that  it  has  been  with 
him  the  outcome  of  investigations  in  anthro- 
pology, the  history  of  religion,  and  other  so- 
cial  sciences,   confirmed   and   strengthened   by 


FINE  BOOKS  TO  READ  AND  TALK  ABOUT 

By  the  author  of  "  Christopher  Hibbault :  Roadmaker"     (8th  edition) 

"ANNE  KEMPBURN:  TRUTHSEEKER" 

By  Marguerite  Bryant 

How  Anne  Kempburn  awakens  to  an  interest  in  life  and  labor,  how  she  "finds  her- 
self," how  she  is  helped  in  her  work  by  strong  men,  one  of  whom  she  loves  and  marries, 
are  related  in  this  charming  and  human  story.  Readers  who  have  read  "Christopher 
Hibbault"  will  be  delighted  to  find  that  hero  in  this  second  novel  also,  as  well  as  all 
"Christopher's"  wholesome  humor  and  high  purpose.     $1.30  net;   postage    12c. 

By  the  same  author 

"CHRISTOPHER  HIBBAULT:  ROADMAKER" 

$1.50  postpaid. 

"One  of  the  few  novels  to  which  it  is  possible  to  give  unstinted  praise  for  workman- 
ship that  is  minutely  careful,  and  for  a  high-minded  purpose.  Christopher  is  one  of  the 
few  characters  in  modern  fiction  that  combine  an  admirable  manhood  with  an  admirable 
and  human  morality." — The  Argonaut,  San  Francisco. 

"A  pleasing  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  in  novel  writing  without  villainy  or 
violence,  without  recourse  to  any  of  the  hackneyed  devices  of  the  strivers  for  sensa- 
tion."— Chicago  Evening  Post. 

Third  edition 

"ONE  BRAVER  THING"    ("THE  DOP  DOCTOR") 

By  Richard  Dehan.     The  story  of  a  strong  man  redeemed  by  a  great  love.     $1.40 
net;  postage  12  cents. 

"A  big  book,  a  fine  story,  a  dramatic  novel,  a  telling  human  document;  all  these  and 
more." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Second  extra  large  edition 

"CHANTECLER" 

By  Edmond  Rostand.     English   translation   by   Gertrude  Hall.     $1.25  net;  postage 
10  cents. 

"The  total  impression  of  the  play,  on  perusing  this  translation,  is  one  of  continual 
sparkle,  breeziness  and  lightly  satirical  symbolism.  In  Gallic  lightness  Chantccler 
greatly  surpasses  Maeterlinck's  'Blue  Bird,*  which  in  some  respects  it  resembles.  — Chi- 
cago Record-Herald. 

"Read  'Chantecler.'  " — The  Dial. 

Second  edition 

'THE  HISTORY  OF  MR.  POLLY" 

By  H.  G.  Wells,  author  of  "Tono-Bungay."     $1.50  postpaid. 

Mr.  Wells's  only  novel  this  year,  "The  New  Machiavelli"  having  been  postponed  till 
next  spring.  ,  . 

"Not  since  Charles  Dickens  made  the  world  understand  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
of  England  has  any  one  appeared  to  do  them  justice  until  H.  G.  Wells.  — St.  Faul 
Dispatch.  „         ,  L.. 

"In  the  case  of  Mr.  Polly,  Mr.  Wells  again  proves  that  he  suffers  from  a  constitu- 
tional inability  to  be  other  than  entertaining." — Newark  Evening  News. 

"Mr.  Polly  is  a  person  to  be  loved  rather  than  quarreled  over.  — 
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A  CHRISTMAS   MYSTERY 


The  Story  of  Three  Wise  Men 

By  W.  J.  LOCKE 


Special  Gift  Bovk  Edition. 
Ornamental  Cover.  \lmo. 
$1.25    net.      Post.    Hi.. 


Illustrated   by    Blcndon   Campbell. 
7  5.      net.       Post.     10c.       Leather 


"A  tale  of  more  tha 
ven  for  Mr.  Locke."- 


i  usual  attractiveness. 
New   York   Times. 


An  achievement 


"The  most  powerful  Christmas  story  yet  written.  Deserves 
place  beside  the  'Christmas  Carol"  by  Dickens  and  'The  Story 
f  the  Other  Wise  Man'  by  Van  Dyke." — A  State  Commiss- 
ioner of  Education.         , 

MASSENET  AND  HIS  OPERAS 

By    HENRY    T.    FINK.      \2mo.      Illustrated.      $1.50    net.      Post.    15c. 
Will   be   welcome   to  all   opera-goers  and   lovers  of  music.     Numerous    illustrations  of   scenes 
from    Massenet's  operas  and  portraits  of  singers  who  have  created   parts. 

ADVENTURES  IN  HOME  MAKING 

By  ROBERT  and  ELIZABETH    SHACKLETON.     Svo.     Illustrated.     $1.75   net.     Post.  20c. 
This    book    will    aid    the    home-builder    in    solving    many    knotty    problems,    both    through    the 
many  splendid  illustrations  and  the  lucidity  of  the  text. 

A  VAGABOND   IN   THE   CAUCASUS 

By   STEPHEN   GRAHAM.     8vo.     Illustrated.      $-1.00    net.      Post.   25c. 
The   Caucasian  mountains  and  valleys  are  among  the  most  beautiful    in   the  world.     Mere  is 
the  Mount  Kasbec  where  Prometheus  was  bound,  the  home  of  the  "Roc"  which  dropped   Sinbad 
into  the  Valley  of  Diamonds. 
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further  researches.  He  believes  that  the 
highest  social  values  embody  "more  or  less 
idealized  expressions  of  the  most  elemental 
and  urgent  life  impulses."  On  that  convic- 
tion these  chapters  are  founded,  and  they 
examine  from  that  point  of  view  the  origin 
of  religion  in  the  race,  the  rise  of  religion 
in  the  individual,  and  the  place  of  religion 
in  the  experience  of  the  individual  and  so- 
ciety. Perhaps  the  application  of  Dr.  Ames's 
view  to  modern  conditions  is  best  illustrated 
in  his  chapter  on  the  psychology  of  religious 
sects.  "The  various  denominations  possess 
genuine  social  consciousness.  That  is  their 
strength.     But  that  consciousness  is  much  too 


ligions  of  the  world,  harmony  is  about  the 
last  result  you  must  expect.  Hence  the  title 
of  this  volume  of  collected  lectures  reads  a 
little  like  a  joke.  And  the  lectures  them- 
selves emphasize  the  joke.  For  the  "unity" 
seems  far  to  seek,  save  in  this  respect  that 
the  lecturers  in  the  majority  of  cases  con- 
trived to  attain  a  fine  peroration  in  favor  of 
their  own  religion.  It  was  not  a  bad  idea  to 
have  these  lectures  delivered  to  a  Bible  class 
on  successive  Sunday  mornings,  but  one 
trembles  to  think  of  the  result  on  the 
auditors.  And  in  certain  respects  the  choice 
of  lecturers  might  have  been  improved.  As 
a  Roman  Catholic  was  asked  to  speak  for  his 


William  Sharp  ("Fiona  McLeod"),  a  Memoir  of  whom  has  been  written  by 
his  wife,  Elizabeth  Sharp.     Duffield  &  Co. 


restricted  both  in  outlook  and  in  methods. 
What  is  now  demanded  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age  is  that  they  shall  overcome  their  partial 
and  limited  historical  functions  and  partici- 
pate more  fully  and  with  scientific  awareness 
and  efficiency  in  the  highest  ideals  for  the 
whole  race."  In  the  attempts  to  secure  a 
revision  of  the  Prayer  Book,  Dr.  Ames  sees 
a  movement  to  recognize  the  propriety  of  ad- 
mitting the  indigenous  and  contemporary  fac- 
tors of  civilization  into  a  share  in  the  religious 
consciousness. 

The  Psychology  of  Religious  Experience. 
By  Edward  Scribner  Ames.  Boston;  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company;  $2.50  net. 


The  Unity  of  Religions. 
When  the  pie  of  nursery  renown  was 
opened  the  singing  of  its  four-and-twenty  oc- 
cupants must  have  been  tolerable  because  they 
at  least  chanted  in  harmony.  But  when  you 
take  nearly  that  number — two  less,  to  be 
exact — of  ministers  and  professors  and  bid 
them    discourse    about     the     multifarious    re- 


I  faith,  the  same  courtesy  should  have  been  ex- 
tended to  other  religions,  such  as  Buddhism 
and  Islam.  The  speaker  who  made  the  ad- 
dress for  Mohammed  and  his  system  summed 
up  that  founder  as  a  "land  pirate"  and  dilated 
upon  the  "incoherent,  indecent,  stupid  dog- 
gerel of  the  Koran."  All  of  which  seems  an 
admirable  contribution  to  the  "unity"  of  re- 
ligions. 

Tur  Unity  of  Religions.  A  popular  discus- 
sion of  ancient  3iid  modern  beliefs.  Edited  by  J. 
Herman  Randall  and  J.  Gardner  Smith.  New 
York:  Thomas  V.  Crowcll  &  Co.;  $2  net. 


"Cupid's  Cyclopedia,"  by  Oliver  Herford 
and  John  C.  Hay  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$1  net),  is  a  quaint  little  volume  of  mingled 
fun  and  wisdom.  Alimony  is  defined  as  "the 
fine  for  speeding  in  the  joy-ride  of  matri- 
mony," a  duel  as  "the  highest  compliment 
two  men  can  pay  one  woman,"  and  knee  as 
"an  adjustable,  animated  scltee  d< 
the  use  of  ladies."  The  illustrations 
ceedingly  amusing. 
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LITERATURE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 


English  Literature  in  Shakespeare's  Days. 

To  his  scholarly  study  of  the  Elizabethan 
drama,  Professor  Schelling  has  now  added  an 
equally  valuable  companion  survey  of  Eliza- 
bethan literature  as  a  whole.  If  he  has  not 
quite  emancipated  himself  from  that  "tyranny 
of  biography"  which  he  deprecates  in  those 
who  study  the  history  of  literature,  he  has 
acted  upon  his  theory  that  "literature  should 
chronicle  the  common  book  if  we  are  to  have 
a  full  understanding  of  the  age." 

Consequently,    this    informing    volume    de- 


Will    Irwin,    Author   of   "The    Readjustment." 
B.  W.  Huebsch. 

votes  much  attention  to  authors  and  books 
usually  overlooked,  and  it  places  due  and  sug- 
gestive emphasis  upon  the  fact,  usually  ig- 
nored, that  the  first  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
were  poor  in  letters.  From  that  point  of 
view  Professor  Schelling  works  his  way  on- 
ward through  the  period,  tracing  the  dawning 
of  a  new  era  to  its  brightest  fullness  in  the 
genius  of  Shakespeare.  He  describes  the 
literature  of  fact,  the  literature  of  the  co- 
terie, the  advent  of  a  new  type  of  prose,  the 


achievement  and  influence  of  Spenser,  and 
then  traces  the  evolution  of  the  drama  from 
the  court  plays  onward.  In  this  exhaustive 
survey  even  the  pamphlets  of  the  period  are 
not  omitted.  And  incidentally  Professor 
Schelling  makes  a  contrast  between  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  and  our  own  which  is  not  con- 
ducive to  modern  conceit.  "The  London  of 
Shakespeare's  time  could  not  have  numbered 
a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  souls,  and 
there  was  no  other  large  city  in  England. 
With  a  reading  public  limited  in  numbers  and 
illiteracy,  it  is  amazing  how  many  books  the 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  press  put  forth. 
What  proportion  of  the  population  of  a  mod- 
ern British  or  American  city  would  buy  the 
collected  edition  of  a  popular  contemporary 
playwright  at  say  twenty  or  twenty-five  dol- 
lars a  volume  ?  That  was  about  the  com- 
parative price  of  the  first  folio  of  Shakespeare 
in  1623,  the  year  of  its  publication.  The  ex- 
haustion of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  in 
nine  years,  with  a  possible  ten  thousand 
readers  in  England,  means  little  less  than  the 
twentieth  thousand  of  some  cheap  passing 
novel  of  today  with  the  possibility  of  fifty  or 
— if  it  cross  seas — a  hundred  million  pur- 
chasers." 

Although  several  admirable  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  study  of  Shakespeare's  own 
work,  his  presence  is  felt  throughout  the  en- 
tire volume.  He  is  the  standard  of  what  went 
before  and  what  came  after.  He  crops  up 
inevitably  in  the  suggestive  discussion  of 
Bacon,  which  reaches  this  conclusion :  "Of 
all  the  men  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  great  and 
little,  gentle  or  common,  poets  or  none,  there 
is  not  one  so  infinitely  removed,  so  absolutely 
alien,  in  character,  spirit,  and  nature,  in 
qualities  of  mind  and  of  heart  from  the  au- 
thor of  Shakespeare's  plays  as  Francis  Ba- 
con. .  .  .  These  plays  are  Shakespeare's 
very  own ;  and  least  of  all  things  conceivable 
is  the  preposterous  notion  that  they  could  in 
any  part  or  parcel  have  been  written  by  such 
a  man  as  Bacon."  For  the  student  the  use- 
fulness of  this  volume  is  materially  enhanced 
by  the  inclusion  of  an  admirable  bibliography. 

English  Literature  During  the  Lifetime  of 
Shakespeare.  By  Felix  E.  Schelling.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $2.50  net. 


The  Literature  of  the  South. 
Those  qualities  of  industry'  in  research  and  in 
coordinating  the  material  thus  obtained  which 
contributed  so  much  to  the  success  of  Mr. 
Moses's  "Famous  Actor  Families  of  America" 
are    also    in    evidence   in   a    more    marked    de- 
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FICTION 


De  Morgan's 


An  Affair  of  Dishonor 


By  the  author  of  "Joseph  Vance,"  "Alice-for-short,"  etc.     $1.75. 
"An   artistic   triumph.     A    novel    unlike   any  other   ever   written    in    English." — Boston    Tran- 
script. 

"Shines    as    a    romance    quite    as    much    as    'Joseph    Vance'    does    among    realistic    novels." — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Jacks'  Mad  Shepherds  and  Other  Human  Studies 

By  the   Editor   of  "The   Hibbert  Journal."     With    frontispiece.     $1.20    net. 
"A  book  that  is  one  in  a  thousand  both    for  its  truth  to   human   nature  and   literarv  excel- 
lence."— Boston    Transcript. 


Gillmore's 


Phoebe  and  Ernest 


With  some  thirty  illustrations  by  R.  F.  Schabelitz.  A  complete  chronicle  of  a  delightful, 
thoroly  American  boy  and  girl,  an  equally  delightful  American  father  and  mother,  and  a 
typical  American  home.     $1.50. 


Rolland's 


Jean  Christophe 
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DAWN— MORN  IX  G— YOUTH— REVOLT.      Translated   by    Gilbert   Can  nan.      1    vol 

Press.)      Probable  price,    $1.50  net. 

"One  of   the   most    remarkable    novels    that    France   has    ever   published." — George   Moore    in 

the    World    {London). 

"The  noblest  work  of  fiction  of  the  twentieth  century." — Edmund  Gosse. 

NON-FICTION 

Doane's  Insects  and  Disease 

A  Popular  Account  of  the  Way  in  Which  Insects  May  Spread  or  Cause  Some  of  Our 
Common  Diseases.  With  many  original  illustrations  from  photographs,  and  an  annotated 
bibliography.      {American    Katurc    Series.)     $1.50    vet. 


Edwards's 


The  Toll  of  the  Arctic  Seas 


Illustrated  by  photographs,  drawings,  and  a  map  showing  routes  of  all  expeditions.  Prob- 
able  price,    $2.25    net. 

McPherson's  Transportation  in  Europe 

By  the  author  of  "The  Working  of  the  Railroads,"  "Railroad  Freight  Rates  in  Relation  to 
the  Industry   and    Commerce  of  the  United    States,"    etc.     $1.50    net. 

Leading  American  Men  of  Science  cd.  s.  Jordan.  Editor) 

In  the  "Leading  Americans"  series,  W.  P.  Trent,  General  Editor.  With  portraits.  Each 
of  the  17  biographies  is  by  an  authority;  often  the  author  has  been  an  intimate  associate 
of  his  subject.     $1.75    net. 


Thomson's 


Darwinism  and  Human  Life 


By  the  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.     $1.50   net 
"The  gist  of   Darwinism." — Dial. 


Ostwald's 


Natural  Philosophy 


Translated    by    Thomas     Seltzeh.     The    authorized    translation.     Revised      by    the      author. 
Probable  price,  $1.25   net. 

Vernon's  In  and  Out  of  Florence 

With  4S  full-page  illustrations  from  photographs  and  about  100  drawings  by  Maud  Lanktree. 

FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS 
Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  Ill'd  by  E.  Boyd  Smith 

Profusely  illustrated  in  color  and  line.     In  illustrations,  binding,  tvpe,  and  size  this  edition 
is  made  expressly  to  attract  children.     $1.35  net. 

Burton's  The  Bob's  Hill  Braves 

A  spirited  companion  story  to  the  author's  "Bob's  Hill  Boys"  and  "Bob's  Cave  Boys."    $1.50. 

Plummer's  Stories  from  the  Cid 

By  the  author  of  "Roy  and  Ray  in   Mexico,"  etc.     Illustrated.     $1.00  net. 


A  GREAT  NEW  SAN  FRANCISCO  NOVEL 

THE    READJUSTMENT 

By  WILL  IRWIN 

A  story  of  power  that  will  appeal  to  every  Califomian:  breathes 
the  real  life  of  "the  city  that  was."  You  will  recognize  the  types 
and  the  places.  This  is  the  1910  novel  to  have  in  your  own  library 
and  to  give  to  your  friends.     (Ready  early  in  November,  $1.20  net.) 

THE  CITY  THAT  WAS 

A  REQUIEM  OF  OLD  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Mr.  Irwin's  classic  requires  no  introduction.  Inspired  by  the  disaster  of  1906 
and  written  by  one  who  loved  and  was  part  of  the  "good,  gray  city,"  it  struck  a 
responsive  chord  in  every  heart,  and  has  since  become  the  most  characteristic  souvenir 
of  San  Francisco.  Ideal  for  a  holiday  gift.  Two  styles  of  binding:  Brown,  antique 
boards,  50c  net.  Limp  leather,  autographed  bv  the  author,  gold  stamping,  boxed, 
$2.00  net. 

The  above   books  are  kept  in  stock  by  all  good   booksellers  on  the  Coast 
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225  Fifth  avenue,  New  York 


gree  in  "The  Literature  of  the  South,''  but 
unhappily  the  result  is  different.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  industry  and  care  are  not  the  chief 
essentials,  though  most  necessary,  in  a  writer 
who  attempts  to  appraise  the  literature  of  a 
people.  He  needs  above  all  the  gift  of  in- 
terpretation, and  that  appears  to  have  been 
denied  Mr.  Moses.  Hence,  while  he  has  writ- 
ten a  workmanlike  volume,  in  which  the  facts 
have  been  carefully  marshaled,  and  conse- 
quently a  volume  exceedingly  useful  for 
reference,  one  misses  that  transforming  touch 
without  which  a  study  of  literature  is  so 
barren  a  thing.  Mr.  Moses  is  careful  to  in- 
sist in  one  place  that  the  South  is  a  distinct 
entity,  a  "section  wherein  the  social  forces 
have  conserved  a  distinct  lype  of  people  upon 


i  Cowper,   Gray,   and   Goldsmith,  while  Swift  : 
j  an  example  of  a  writer  who .  used  both  me- 
1  diums  but  is  represented  solely  by  his  prose. 
Again,  what  shall  he  thought  of  a  course  ol 
j  readings  in  English  literature  which  does  not 
i  include  a  single  sentence  by  Robert   Burton, 
1  Richard     Hooker,     Gilbert     White,     Laurence 
Sterne,    or    David    Hume?      It    will    be    seen, 
then,  how  difficult  it  is  to  divine  on  what  plan 
j  the   compilation    has   been   made.      Nor   i: 
,  free    of    actual    mistakes.      Thomas     Hood's 
'  birth-year    is    wrongly    stated,    Keats    did    nol 
i  pass  his  surgeon's  examination  tn   1815,  and 
how  misleading  it  is  to  date  three  of  Keats's 
I  sonnets  with    the   year    1848.     And   what   will 
'  a   student   of   literature   make   of   such   an   ex- 
;  pression  as  thai  applied  to  Byron — "an  imag- 
!  ination   full  of  clay  and  crudities,   but  volley- 
ing at  times  into  prodigious  passion"  ?     There 
I  are  the   makings   of   an   admirable   book   here 
I  but    it    sadly    needs    editing    and    reducing    to 
some   consistent   and   representative  plan. 

Century  Re \r>iNcs  for  a  Course  in  English 
Literature.  Edited  and  annotated  by  J.  W.  Cun- 
liffe,  J.  F.  A.  Pyre,  and  Karl  Young.  New  York: 
The    Century    Company. 


John    Bigelow,    Author   of   "Retrospecfions   of 

an   Active  Life."    Baker  &    Taylor 

Company. 

its  soil,"  and  then  in  another  declares  that 
his  aim  has  been  "to  escape  the  stigma  of 
sectionalism."  This  is  but  one  example  of 
the  difficulty  he  evidently  has  felt  in  clari- 
fying his  thoughts.  The  study  is  divided  into 
five  periods — colonial,  revolutionary,  ante- 
bellum, Civil  War,  and  the  Xew  South — and 
is  adorned  with  portraits  of  sixteen  well- 
known  writers. 

The  Literature  of  the  South.  By  Montrose 
T.  Moses.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.; 
$2.50    net. 


The  Love  of  Books  and  Reading. 
Having  discussed  in  his  opening  chapter  the 
art  of  reading,  past  and  present,  Mr.  Kuhns 
turns  his  attention  to  reading  for  writing  and 
investigation,  the  power  of  a  book,  the  great 
prose  writers,  the  love  of  the  great  poets, 
and  the  ultimate  ideals  and  the  rewards  of 
the  higher  reading.  In  each  chapter  there  are 
copious  quotations  in  prose  and  verse,  often 
learnedly  given  in  French  or  Latin,  and  at 
the  close  the  reader  is  exhorted  to  remember 
that  the  use  of  books  is  not  merely  to  while 
away  an  idle  hour,  or  even  to  instruct,  but 
"to  develop  an  ever-growing  insight  into  the 
great  mysteries  of  life  and  the  world."  It  is 
pleasant  to  meet  again  many  favorite  passages 
written  in  the  praise  of  books,  but  the  thread 
on  which  they  are  strung  is  not  particularly 
attractive.  Mr.  Kuhns  is  too  much  concerned 
with  what  he  calls  "uplift" — a  word  for  which 
there  ought  to  be  a  thousand-dollar  fine — to 
get  at  the  heart  of  the  real  delight  of  reading. 

The    Love    of    Books    and    Reading.     By    Oscar 
Kuhns.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


The  Soliloquies  of  St.  Augustine. 
Compared  with  the  Confessions  of  St.  Au 
gustine,  how  few  have  any  knowledge  of  his 
Soliloquies.  The  reason  is  twofold:  for  one 
thing  those  writings  usually  issued  as  the 
Soliloquies  are  spurious ;  for  another,  the 
present  is  practically  the  first  translation  to 
appeal  to  a  more  than  limited  audience. 
Hence  Miss  Cleveland  has  performed 
service  of  rare  value  in  giving  this  admirable 
version  to  the  world.  It  makes  accessible 
book  which  antedates  by  some  years  the  con- 
verted Augustine,  for  it  was  written  at  the 
hour  of  his  conversion.  How  much  nearer 
it  is  to  his  real  self  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  answer  he  gives  to  the  questioning  of  his 
other  self  as  to  the  delights  of  having  a 
beautiful  wife :  "No  matter  how  you  portray 
her  or  load  her  with  desirable  things,  I  have 
decided  that  nothing  is  so  much  to  be  shunned 
as  sexual  relations,  for  I  feel  that  nothing  so 
much   casts  down  the   mind   of  man   from  its 
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Readings  in  English  Literature. 
In  the  absence  of  an  explanation  by  the 
editors,  it  is  a  puzzle  to  decide  on  what  prin- 
ciple these  readings  have  been  selected.  Con- 
sistency is  far  to  seek.  For  example,  while 
Milton,  Dryden,  Johnson,  and  Wordsworth — 
among  others — are  represented  by  both  prose 
and    verse,    there    is    verse    but    no    prose    of 


citadel    as    do    the    blandishments    of    women, 
and    that    physical    contact    without    which    a 
wife  can  not  be  possessed."     Such  a  passage, 
which   gives   the   reader  a  good  idea   of   Miss 
Cleveland's  admirable  translation,   shows  how  | 
throughout  the  book  there  is  "more  than  hint,  J 
there  is  ample  revelation  of  all  that  went  to  I 
the    making   of   the    man    of   two    worlds,    the 
man"  to    whom    nothing    of     man     is     alien."  , 
Hence   the   supreme   value    of   this    little   vol-  j 
ume,  which  should  accomplish  the  translator's 
desire    that   Augustine    the    man,    rather   tha 
the  churchman,  should  be  better  known. 


The  Soliloquies  of  St.  Augustine.  Trans- 
lated into  English  by  Rose  Elizabeth  Cleveland*. 
Boston:    Little,   Brown  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 
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NEW  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


Latest  Volumes  Sent  Out  by  the  Publishers. 

IkCTIOX. 

ij  The   Siege  of   the   Seven   Suitobs.     By   Mere- 
ith    Nicholson.      Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Com- 
pany;   $1-20    net. 

t,   Humor,     mystery,     and     romance     pervade     this 
lively  story,    which  has  a  liberal  supply  of  heroes 
nd    heroines    and    many    striking    supplementary 
ilharacters. 

ft  The  Empty  House.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart 
iPbelps.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
I j  1.20   net. 

;  Nine  admirable  short  stories  dealing  with  typical 
American  men  and  women  in  an  appealing  manner. 

;  Princess  Flower  Hat.  By  Mabel  Osgood 
|  "Wight.      New    York:    The    Macmillan    Company; 


■  Another  delightful  comedy  from  "the  perplexity 
ook  of   Barbara,   the  commuter's  wife." 

.    The  Golden  Heart.     By  Ralph  Henry   Barbour, 
•hiladelphia:  J.   B.  Lippincott  Company. 
I    A    holiday    edition    of    a    romantic    story,    finely 
I -lost rated    in    color    and    with    daintily    decorated 
Uages. 

I  White  Roses.  Bv  Katharine  Holland  Brown. 
few  York:   Duffield  &  Co.;  $1.20  net. 

A    love    story    of    singular    appeal,    complicated 
By  absorbing  adventures. 

I  The    Spread    Eagle.       By    Gouverneur    Morris. 
Pew  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.20  net. 
I    Thirteen     characteristic     short     stories,     compact 
it  fantasy,   humor,  tragedy,   and  surprise. 

|  The  Paternoster  Ruby.  By  Charles  Edmonds 
l.'alk.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McCiurg  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 
I  Opens  with  the  mystery  of  a  murder,  the  un- 
iveling  of  which  is  intensified  in  interest  by  a 
lirong  love  episode. 

i  Opal.  By  Bessie  R.  Hoover.  New  York:  Har- 
1-r  &  Brothers;    $1.20   net. 

Li  Love  as  it  is  experienced  by  every-day  human 
i  ature,  varied  by  cleverly  described  incident  and 
I  irvaded  with  humor. 

I  The    Scourge.      By    Warrington    Dawson.      Bos- 

l-n:   Small,    Maynard  &   Co.;   $1.50. 

L  A  novel  of  the  new  South  distinguished   for  its 

■  lgrossing  qualities  and  its  vivid  pictures  of  social 
i  mditions. 

I  The  Prodigal  Pro  Tem.  By  Frederick  Orin 
lartlett.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
By  the  author  of  "The  Seventh  Noon,"  a  story 
K  the  Catskill  country  full  of  the  charm  of  out- 
f>or  life. 

|  The  Rose  in  the  Ring.  By  George  Barr  Mc- 
lutcheon.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
I  Largely  a  story  of  circus  life,  with  a  suspected 

iung   Virginian    for   hero   and   a   charming   girl    of 

e    ring    for    heroine. 

I  Let    the    Roof    Fall    In.      Bv    Frank    Danbv. 
lew   York:  D.  Appleton  &   Co.;   $1-50. 
I    By   the   author    of   "The  Heart   of    a    Child,"    a 
I  ory  of  social  life  opening  in  London  and  travel- 
fg    far    afield. 

I  A  Scout's   Story.     Bv  Owen   Rhoscomyl.      Bos- 
I  n:    Dana  Estes   &  Co.;    $1-50. 
I   Described  as  "a  plain  compilation  of  the  doings 
I      a  young  scout,   a  pupil   of   my   own,    in   the   un- 
t  iown    Andes." 

f  The   Court  of   Lucifer.      By   Nathan    Gallizier. 
ioston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
I    A    tale    of    the    Renaissance    by    the    author    of 
The   Sorceress  of  Rome." 

I  The    Lead   of   Honor.      By   Norval    Richardson. 
Ioston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
I   Rich    in    incident    and    notable    for    its    capable 
1  laracterization. 

I  The  Flying  Mercury.  By  Eleanor  M.  In- 
{  am.     Indianapolis:   The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company; 

.50. 
l    A   swiftly    moving    story    largely    concerned    with 
Ire  motors  and  record-breaking. 

-    :     OF  the  Wind.     By  Lucia  Chamberlain.    In- 
lanapolis:    Bobbs-Merrill    Company;    $1.50. 
I  Tells    how    love    interfered    with    the    search    on 
I  ilifornia  mountains  for  a  magnificent  wild  horse. 

I  The  Road  to  Providence.  By  Maria  Thomp- 
I  n  Daviess.  Indianapolis :  The  Bobbs-Merrill 
I  >mpany ;    $1.50. 

In  which  the  heroine  wades  through  much  pain 
lid   sorrow   to   her   special    Providence. 

I  The  Annals  of  Ann.      By   Kate  Trimble  Shar- 
r.      Indianapolis:    The    Bobbs-Merrill    Company; 

I A  first-person-singular  story  of  the  happenings 
I     a  maiden's  life. 

I  Courtship  under  Contract.  By  James  H.  L. 
Iiger.  New  York:  The  Health-Culture  Company; 
1  .20   net. 

I' Aims  to  "secure  more  of  happiness  in  marriage 
I  d  the  overcoming  of  the  divorce  evil." 

I  Simply    Women.       By    Marcel    Prevost.       New 
|i>rk:   The  Macaulay   Company;    $1    net. 
:    Selections  from  the  works  of  Marcel  Prevost  on 
It  e  subject  of  woman. 

I  The    Justice    of    Gideon.       By    Eleanor    Gates. 
I.  :w  York:  The  Macaulay  Company;  $1.20  net. 
FThirteen    short    stories    by    the    author    of    "The 
'  'ow- Woman," 

hThe  Frozen  Fortune.  By  Frank  Lillie  Pol- 
W:lc     New  York:   The  Macaulay    Company;   $1.20 

t. 
||A  novel   of  adventure  with   scenes  laid  in    Cali- 
'nia  and  along  the  Pacific  Coast. 

J  1VENILE. 

•  ]  Ten  Boys  from  History.  By  Kate  Dickinson 
'eetser.  New  York:  Duffield  &  Co. 
[Tells  in  an  attractive  manner  the  stories  of  boys 
o  each  achieved  something  noteworthy  of  a  boy. 
-ere  are  excellent  illustrations  by  George  A. 
illiams. 

A  Wonder  Book  and  Tanglewood  Tales.  By 
ithaniel  Hawthorne.  New  York:  Duffield  &  Co. 
\     superb     edition     of     Hawthorne's     children's 


classics,  liberally  illustrated  bv  striking  pictures  in 
color  by  Maxfield  Parrish. 

The  Pies  and  Pirates.  By  John  Rae.  New 
York:    Duffield   &  Co. 

A  little  shadow-show  for  the  amusement  of  chil- 
dren fond  of  play-acting,  with  a  scissors-supple- 
ment for  cutting  out. 

The  Animal  Trainee.  From  the  French  of  P. 
Guigou  by  Edgar  Mills.     New  York:  Duffield  &  Co. 

A  fascinating  little  story  of  the  circus,  with  nu- 
merous   funny   pictures. 

■  A  Child's  Book  of  Verse.-.  Selected  and  illus- 
trated by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith.  New  York:  Duf- 
field &  Co. 

An  ideal  anthology  for  children,  notable  for 
the  wisdom  of  its  selections  and  the  daintiness  of 
its    illustrations. 

An  American  Boy  at  Henley.  By  Frank  E. 
Channon.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.50. 

An  exciting  story  of  schoolboy  life  in  England 
with  an  attractive  American  youth  for  hero. 

An  Old,  Old  Story-Book.  By  Eva  March  Tap- 
pan.      Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1.50. 

Stories  from  the  Old  Testament  retold  in  an 
attractive  manner  with  admirable  illustrations. 


Margaret    Coitlson    Walker,   Author  of  "Tales 

Come   True."    Baker  &   Taylor 

Company. 

Billy  in  Camp.  By  Sarah  Pratt  Carr.  Chi- 
cago:   A.    C.    McCiurg  &    Co.;    $1.25. 

Another  delightful  "Billy  of  Tomorrow"  story 
depicting  the  charms  of  outdoor  life. 

Bimbi:  Stories  for  Children.  By  Louise  de  la 
Rame.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company ; 
$1.50. 

Seven  of  Ouida's  most  characteristic  stories  for 
the  young. 

Mary    Ware     in      Texas.       By    Annie    Fellows 
Johnston.      Boston:   L.   C.   Page  &  Co.;   $1.50. 
A  new  volume  in  the  "Little  Colonel"  series. 

The  Bunnikins-Bunnies  in  Europe.  By  Edith 
B.  Davidson.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
50c   net. 

A  charming  little  story  of  the  Bunnikins  on  an 
interesting  and  amusing  trip  abroad,  with  fasci- 
nating pictures   in  color. 

Mopsa  the  Fairy.  Ey  Jean  Ingelow.  Phila- 
delphia:  J.   B.   Lippincott  Company;    $1.50. 

Ab-  appealing  story  of  the  modern  fairy-talc 
order,    fully  illustrated  in  color. 

Two  Schoolgirls  in  Florence.  By  May  Bald- 
win.    New  York:   E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 

A  spirited  story  full  of  incident  and  instructive 
for   its   incidental   light  on   Italian   life. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Great  White  North.  By  Helen  S. 
Wright.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company: 
$2.50  net. 

Records  in  a  fascinating  and  exhaustive  manner 
the  story  of  polar  exploration  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  discovery  of  the  pole.  Fully  illus- 
trated. 

Great  American  Universities.  By  Edwin  E. 
Slosson.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$2.50   net. 

Described  by  the  author  as  "the  result  of  an 
effort  to  find  out  for  myself  what  our  leading 
universities  are  doing."  The  book  deals  with  the 
nine  endowed  universities  and  five  State  universi- 
ties. 

Highways  and  Byways  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. By  Clifton  Johnson.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan    Company;    $2  net. 

An  illustrated  account  of  the  region  lying  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Pacific  Coast, 
in  which  most  emphasis  is  laid  upon  rural  life. 

Child  Problems.  By  George  B.  Mangold.  New 
York:    The  Macmillan   Company;    $1.25    net. 

An  addition  to  the  invaluable  Citizens*  Library, 
presenting  a  general  view  of  the  principal  social 
child  problems  of  the  present  day. 

The  Second  Post.  By  E.  V.  Lucas.  New 
York:   The  Macmillan  Company;    $1.25    net. 

A  companion  volume  to  the  same  editor's  de- 
lightful anthology  entitled,  "The  Gentlest  Art," 
and  distinguished  by   the  genius  of  its  selections. 

The  Book  of  Friendship.  By  Samuel  M. 
Crothers.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.25   net. 

An  anthology  of  the  best  verse  and  prose  in 
praise  of  the  delights  of  friendship. 

The  Intimate  Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 
By  Allan  McLane  Hamilton.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons:   $3.50   net. 

Based  upon  family  letters  and  other  valuable 
unpublished  material. 

Morituri.      By    Hermann    Sudermann.      Trans- 


lated   from    the    German    by    Archibald    Alexander. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.25  net. 

Three  one-act  plays,  "Teja,"  "Fritzchen,"  and 
"The  Eternal  Masculine." 

A  Voice  from  the  Congo.  By  Herbert  Ward. 
New   York:    Charles   Scribner's  Sons;    $2.50   net. 

A  record  of  stories,  anecdotes,  and  observations 
gleaned  during  five  years*  residence  in  Central 
Africa.  Profusely  illustrated  from  photographs 
and  drawings  by  the  author. 

Romantic  California.  By  Ernest  Peixotto. 
New   York:   Charles   Scribner's   Sons;   $2.50  net. 

An  effort  to  show  that  in  addition  to  its  natural 
beauties  California  "possesses  many  of  the  charms 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  only  with  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Old  World." 

Justice.  By  John  Galsworthy.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  60  cents  net. 

This  is  the  tragedy  of  prison  life  which  is 
credited  with  the  recent  movement  in  England  in 
favor   of   prison    reform. 

The  Town  Down  the  River.  By  Edwin  Ar- 
lington Robinson.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;    $1.25    net. 

Includes  the  eulogy  of  Lincoln  under  the  title 
of  "The  Master,"  the  name-poem,  and  much  mis- 
cellaneous verse  of  a  high  quality. 

Romantic  Days  in  Old  Boston.  By  Mary  C. 
Crawford.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  S:  Co.;  $2.50 
net. 

An  industrious  compilation  from  biographies  and 
other  sour-es  relative  mainly  to  the  distinguished 
Bostonians   of  the   past   century. 

The  Optimist's  Good  Night.  Compiled  by 
Florence  Hobart  Perin.  Boston:  Little.  Brown  & 
Co.;  $1  net. 

A  companion  volume  to  "The  Optimist's  Good 
Morning,"  presenting  thoughts  in  prose  and  verse 
suitable  for  evening  meditation. 

The  Interest  of  America  in  International 
Conditions.  By  Captain  A-  T.  Mahan.  Boston: 
Little.    Brown   &   Co.;    $1.50    net. 

Weighs  in  a  sober  manner  the  forces  active 
in  Europe  at  the  present  time  in  their  relation 
to    American    interests. 

Life  Transfigured.  By  Lilian  Whiting.  Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 

An  attempt  to  relate  to  the  problems  of  daily 
life  the  latest  results  of  inquiry  into  psychic 
phenomena. 

Voices  from  Erin.  By  Dennis  A.  McCarthv. 
Boston:   Little,   Brown  &  Co.;   $1   net. 

Verse  distinguished  for  the  Celtic  qualities  of 
wistfulness    and   pensive    reflection. 

Our  Inland  Seas.  By  James  C.  Mills.  Chi- 
cago: A.  C.  McCiurg  &  Co.;  $1.75  net. 

An  attractive  history  of  shipping  on  the  Great 
Lakes    fully    illustrated. 

The  Spaniard  at  Home.  Bv  Marv  F.  Nivon- 
Rouiet.     Chicago:  A.  C.  McCiurg  &  Co.;  $1.75  net. 

Deals  chiefly  with  the  home  life  and  intimate 
character  of  the  Spaniards  from  personal  knowl- 
edge.     Many    attractive    illustrations. 

In  the  Footprints  of  Heine.  By  Henry  James 
Forman.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $2 
net. 

A  sympathetic  and  richly  illustrated  account  of 
a  journey  through  the  Hartz  forest. 

Our  House  and  the  People  in  It.  By  Eliza- 
beth Robins  Pennell.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;  $1.25  net. 

An  intimate  study  of  "the  quarter"  in  Paris  en- 
livened by  an  account  of  the  love  affairs  of  the 
author's    household. 


Illustration    from    "The    Siege    of    the    Seven 

Suitors,"  by  Meredith  Nicholson. 

Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

Old  People.  By  Harriet  E.  Paine.  Boston: 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1.25    net. 

Optimistic  chapters  on  old  age,  with  a  bio- 
graphical introduction  by  Alice  Brown. 

Husband.  By  John  Corbin.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin    Company;    $1.25   net. 

Two  plays,  the  second  entitled  "The  Forbidden 
Guests,"  the  former  of  which  is  to  be  staged  in 
New    York   this   season. 

Jeanne  D'Arc.  By  Mary  Rogers  Bangs.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company:  $1.25  net. 

Tells  in  a  simple  and  direct  manner  the  ever- 
interesting  story  of  the  Maid  of  France. 

Samuel  Rogers  and  His  Circle.  By  R.  Ellis 
Roberts.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $3.50 
net. 

Sets  forth  in  a  convenient  form  the  main  facts 
of  Rogers's  career  and  numerous  friendships. 

Four  Fascinating  French  Women.  By  Mrs. 
Bcarne.      New    York:    Brcntano's. 

Studies  of  the  Marquise  de  Souza,  the  Duchesse 
de  Duras.  the  Duchesse  de  Berry,  and  the  Coun- 
tess   Dcmidoff. 

The  Complete  Orations  and  Speeches  of 
Henry     W.     Grady.       Edited    by    Edwin      DuBois 


Shurter.      San    Francisco:    South-Wcst    Publishing 
Company;    $1.50  net. 

An  admirable  edition  of  the  orations  and 
speeches  of  the  representative  Southern  orator 
which  have  hitherto  been  inaccessible.  Mr.  Shur- 
ter  has  edited  the  collection    with    great  care. 

The  Tower  of  London.  By  Richard  Davey. 
New  York:   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $3   net. 

Claims  to  present  some  new  facts  in  connection 
with   the  history  of  the  famous  fortress. 

Studies  in  Chinese  Religion.  By  E.  H. 
Parker.      New   York:   E.   P.    Dutton   &  Co.;   $3   net. 

An  examination  of  Taoism,  Confucianism, 
Buddhism,    and    Islam    amid    Chinese   environment. 

The  Book  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  By  W 
Percival  Westell.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;  $4. 

A  general  survey  of  a  large  number  of  the 
mammals  of  the  world,  liberally  illustrated. 

Venice  and  Its  Story.  By  T.  Okey.  New 
York:    E.   P.   Dutton   &   Co.;   $4  net. 

Based  upon  the  old  chronicles  and  the  researches 
of  modern  historians,  supplemented  by  personal 
knowleuge.      Many  pictures  in  half-tone  and  color. 

The  Art  of  the  Munich  Galleries.  By  Flor- 
ence J.  Ansell  and  Frank  R.  Fraprie.  Boston: 
L.    C.    Page  &   Co.;    $2   net. 

Gives  a  history  of  the  progress  of  painting  as 
illustrated  by  the  treasures  of  Munich.  Copiously 
illustrated. 

The  Whistler  Book.  By  Sadakichi  Hartmann. 
Boston:    L.   C.   Page  &   Co.;   $2.50. 

A  monograph  of  Whistler's  life  and  a  considera- 
tion of  his  more  important  works. 

Panama  and  the  Canal  Today.  By  Forbes 
Lindsay.     Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.;  $3. 

Gives  an  interesting  history  of  the  canal  from 
the  time  of  its  first  inception  and  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  the  work. 

American  Corporations.  Bv  John  J.  Sullivan. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $2  net. 

A  scientific  exposition  of  corporation  law  em- 
bodying much  practical  information. 

Corporation  Finance.  By  Edward  S.  Meade. 
New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co.;    $2   net. 

Designed  as  a  text-book  for  colleges  and  high 
schools  of  commerce,  with  an  appeal  to  all  inter- 
ested   in    corporation    matters. 

A  Manual  of  Spiritual  Fortification.  Edited 
by  Louise  Collier  Willcox.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers;    $1.25  net. 

An  anthology  of  meditative  and  mystic  poems 
with  an  introduction  and   explanatory  notes. 

Through  Five  Administrations.  Bv  William 
H.  Crook.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.80 
net. 

From  the  reminiscences  of  Lincoln's  body-guard, 
compiled  and  edited  by  Margarita  ?.  Gerry.  Vivid 
pictures  of  White  House  days  in  the  times  of  Lin- 
coln,  Johnson,    Grant,    Hayes,   and   Garfield. 

The  Life  of  Charles  Sumner.  Bv  Walter  G. 
Shotwell.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.; 
$1.50  net. 

An  exhaustive  study,  throwing  much  new  light 
on  the  statesman's  public  career  and  private  life. 

Three  Modern  Seers.  By  Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis. 
New   York:    Mitchell   Kennerley;   $1.25   net. 

Sympathetic  studies  of  James  Hinton,  Nietzsche, 
and  Edward  Carpenter,  who  are  regarded  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual 
outlook  of  the  age. 

Dante.  By  Heloise  Durant  Rose.  New  York: 
Mitchell  Kennerley;  $2  net. 

A  dramatic  poem  which  presents  an  incisive  and 
scholarly  interpretation  of  the  great  Italian  poet. 
The  edition  is  limited  to  five  hundred  copies. 

The  Tragedy  of  Man!  By  John  Masefield. 
New  York:   Mitchell    Kennerley;    $1.25   net. 

Three  plays,  the  other  two  being  "The  Campden 
Wonder"   and    "Mrs.    Harrison." 

Jokes  That  We  Meet.  Edited  by  Edwin  Du 
Bois  Shurter.  San  Francisco:  South- West  Pub- 
lishing  Company;    65    cents    net. 

An  invaluable  little  anthology  for  speakers  and 
writers  anxious  lo  illuminate  an  argument  with 
humor. 

The  Confessions  <>f  a  Rebellious  Wife.  Bos- 
ton:   Small,    Maynard  &  Co.;  50  cents  net. 

Reaches  the  conclusion  that  "my  life  with  Frank 
makes  me  think  it  is  the  tendency  of  business  to 
shut  men  up  in   prison." 

At  the  New  Theatre  and  Others.  By  Walter 
P.  Eaton.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.;  $1.50 
net. 

Dramatic  criticisms  dealing  with  productions  of 
recent  years,  and  several  essays  on  themes  related 
to  the  stage. 

The  Call  of  the  Nation.  Ulrich  von  Hut- 
ten.  By  David  Starr  Jordan.  Boston:  American 
Unitarian  Association;  $1    net  and  60  cents  net. 

Two  small  volumes,  the  first  being  a  plea  for 
taking  politics  out  of  politics,  and  the  second  a 
biographical  study. 

The  Dreah-Road  and  Other  Verses.  By  Wil- 
liam D.  Goold.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  St  Co.; 
$1    net. 

Pleasant  verse  dealing  with  the  affections  and 
nature  aspects  in  a  reflective  mood. 

The  Automobile:  Its  Selection,  Carf,  and 
Use.  By  Robert  Sloss.  New  York:  The  Outing 
Company;  $1.25   net. 

Practical   advice  given   in   nontechnical   language. 

How  to  Develop  Self-Confidence  m  Speecn 
and  Manner.  By  Grenville  Kleiser.  New  York: 
Funk   &    Wagnalls;    $1.25    net. 

Addressed  to  those  who  are  "held  in  physical 
and    mental    bondage." 

How  to  Argue  and  Win.  By  Grenville  Kleiser. 
New   York:    Funk   &    Wagnalls:    $1.25    net. 

For  those  who  wish  to  excel  in  salesmanship, 
political  discussion,  legal  pleading,  and  general  de- 
bating. 

Tin:  Art  OF  SINGING.     By  William  Shaki 
Boston:   Oliver  Ditson  Company. 

An    admirable    manual,    based    on    the    ' 
ciples,   and    now  entirely  rewritten. 
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BIOGRAPHY  AND  REMINISCENCES. 

An  American  Citizen,  the  life  of  William  H. 
Baldwin.  Jr.,  by  James  Graham  Brooks,  with 
portraits,    $1.50    net;    Houghton    Mifflin    Com- 

A    Diplomatist's    Wife    in    Many    Lands,    by    Mrs. 
Hugh     Fraser,     illus.,     $6     net;     Dodd,     Mead 
&    Co. 
\   Gascon   Rovalist  in   Revolutionary  Pans,  by  G. 
Le  Notre,"  illus.,  $3.50  net;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
A    Lawver's    Recollections    In    and    Out    of    Court, 
by  George  A.  Torrev,  SI. 50  net;  Little,  Brown 
&   Co. 
A    Princess    of    Intrigue,    Anne    Louise    Benedicte 
Duchesse   Du    Maine,   by   General  de  Piepape, 
trans,    from    the    French    by    J.    Lewis    May, 
illus..    $4  net;   John  Lane   Company. 
A    Oueen    at    Bav.    the    story    of    Maria    Christina 
"and  Don  Carlos,  by  Edmund   B.   D'Auvergne, 
illus.,  $5  net;  John  Lane  Company. 
A  Soldier's  Recollections,  leaves  from  the  diary  of 
a    young    Confederate,    by    Randolph    H.    Mc- 
Kim,    illus.;    Longmans,    Green    &    Co. 
Balzac,  by  Frederick  Lawton,  illus.,  $5  net;   Wes- 

sels    &    Bissell    Company. 
Beacon    Biographies,    new   vols.:    George    Washing- 
ton,     by      Worthington     C.     Ford;     Benjamin 
Franklin,   by   Lindsay   Swift;   each   with   photo- 
gravure frontispiece,  50c  net;   Small,  Maynard 
&  Co. 
Bess  of  Hardwick  and   Her   Circle,   by  Mrs.    Step- 
ney    Rawson,    illus.    in    photogravure,    etc.,    $5 
net;    Tohn   Lane  Companv. 
Catherine  de  Medici,  by  Edith  Sichel;   E.  P.   Dut- 

ton  &  Co. 
Charles    de    Bourbon,    constable    of    France,    "the 
great  Condottiere,"  by  Christopher  Hare,  with 
photogravure    frontispiece,    etc.,    $4    net;    John 
Lane  Company. 
China    Under    the    Empress    Dowager,    the    history 
of   the    life   and    times   of    Tzu   Hsi,    compiled 
from    state    papers    and    the    private    diary    of 
the  comptroller  of  her  household,  by  J.  0.  P. 
Eland  and  E.   Backhouse,  illus.,  $5  net;  J.   B. 
Lippincott    Company. 
Clara    Novello's    Reminiscences,    with    introductory 
memoir     by    Arthur     Duke     Coleridge,     illus.; 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Cleopatra  of  Egypt,  bv  Philip  W.   Sergeant,  illus., 

S4  net:  Dod'd,  Mead  &  Co. 
Confessions  of  Boyhood,  by  John  Albee,  $1.50  net; 

Richard  G.   Badger. 
Count  Cagliostro.  bv  W.   R.  H.  Trowbridge,  $3.50 

net;    E.   P.    Dutton   &   Co. 
Douglas    Jerrold    and    Punch,    by    Walter    Jerrold, 
with   photogravure   portraits;    Macmillan    Com- 
pany- 
Edison,    his   life   and    inventions,   by    Frank   Lewis 
Dyer  and  Thomas  Comerford   Martin.  2  vols., 
illus.,  $4  net:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Edward   Macdowell,   his  life  and   ideals,   by    Eliza- 
beth   Fry    Page,    with    portrait,    $1    net;    Dodge 
Publishing     Company. 
Elkanah    Settle,    his   life   and    works,   by    Frank    C. 

Brown;    University   of   Chicago   Press. 
Famous  Impostors,  by  Bram  Stoker,  illus..  $2  net; 

Sturgis  i:  Walton   Company. 
Grover     Cleveland,     a     record     of     friendship,     by 
Richard      Watson      Gilder,     illus.,     $1.S0     net; 
Century     Company. 
Heroes  of   California,   by    George  Wharton  James, 

illus.,   $1.50  net:    Little.    Brown   &   Co. 
Heroes    of    the    Nation    series,    new    vol.:    William 
the   Silent,   by   Ruth   Putnam,    illus.,    $1.35    net; 
G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 
Toan    of    Arc,    bv    Grace    Tames,    illus-,    $3.50    net; 

E.    P.    Button   &  Co. 
John    Brown,    a    biography,    fifty    years    after,    by 
Oswald      Garrison      Villard,      illus-      $5      net; 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 
King  Edward    VII  as  a   Sportsman,  edited   by  Al- 
fred E.  T.  Watson;  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Leading    Americans      series.      new     vol.:     Leading 
American    Men    of    Science,    by    David    Starr 
Jordan,  with  portraits,  $1.75  net;  Henry  Holt 
&:  Co. 
Leopold    the    Second.    King    of    the    Belgians,    by 
Angelo    S.   Rappoport,   Ph.   D-,   illus.   in  photo- 
gravure, etc.,   S4  net;   Sturgis  &  Walton   Com- 
pany. 
Life    of   Admiral    Paulding,    by    his    daughter.    Re- 
becca   P.    Meade,    illus.,    $1.50    net;    Baker    & 
Taylor    Company. 
Little      Books      about     Great    Writers,    new    vol. : 
Charles  Dickens,  illus.  in  color,   50c  net;  Cas- 
sel!  &   Co. 
Life    of    Charles    Sumner,    bv    Judge    Walter     G. 
Shotwell,  $1.50  net;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
Lives  of  the  Early  Medici,  as  told  in  their  corre- 
spondence,   trans,    and    edited    by   Janet    Ross, 
with  portraits,  $4  net;    Richard  G.  Badger. 
Life     and     Letters    of    Alexander     Macmillan,    by 
Charles   L.    Graves,    with  portraits ;    Macmillan 
Company. 
Life    and    Letters   of    Edmund    Clarence    Stedman, 
by  his  granddaughter,  Laura  Stedman,  2  vols., 
illus-,  $7.50  net:    Moffat,   Yard  &  Co- 
Life   and    Letters  of  Gambetta,    by    P.    B.    Ghewsi, 
trans,     bv     V.     Montagu,     illus.     in     collotype. 
$3.50  net;   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Louise    Chandler    Moulton,   -Poet    and    Friend,    by 
Lilian  Whiting,  illus.,  $1.50  net;  Little,  Brown 
&   Co. 
Madame    de    Montespan    and    Louis    XIV,    by    H. 
Noel    Williams,    new    and    cheaper    edition,    $2 
net;    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Memories    and    Impressions    of    Helena    Modjeska. 
illus.  from  photographs,  etc.,   $4  net;    Macmil- 
lan  Company. 
Memoirs  of  Heinrich  Heine,  2  vols.,  illus.  in  pho- 
togravure,   etc.,   $6  net;  John    Lane   Company. 
Memoirs  of  the   Duchesse  de  Dino,    Vols.   II   and 
III,    1836-1S62,    $2.50    net:    Charles    Scribner's 
Sons. 
Memoirs    of    Princess    Caroline    Murat,    edited    by 
Robert    Leighton,    with    portraits.    $3.75     net; 
G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 
Memoirs     of     Prince    John    de    Guelph    of    Great 
Britain   and    Ireland,    edited  with    introduction 
by  Henry   W.    Fischer,    illus.,    $2    net;    B.    W. 
Dodge  &  Co. 
Moliere,    his    life     and     his     works,    by    Brander 
Matthews,    illus.,    $3    net;    Charles    Scribner's 
Sons. 
My  Mark  Twain,   reminiscences  and  criticisms,  by 
W.  D.  Howells,  $1.40  net;  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,    a  history,    by   William   Milli- 
gan    Sloane,    new    library    edition    from    new 
plates,  illus.,    $lf>  net:    Century   Company. 
Napoleon  and  the  End  of  the  French    Revolution, 
by     Hon.     Charles     F.     Warwick,     illus.,     $2.50 
net:    George   W.   Jacobs  &   Co. 
Napoleun    in    His    Own    Defense,    bv    Clement    K. 

Sh    rter,  illus..    =4  net;  Cassell  &  Co. 
Teter    the    Cruel    in    Love    and    War,    the    life    of 
the    notorious   Don    Pedro   of    Spain,    illus.    in 
photogravure,    etc.,    S4    net;    John   Lane    Com- 
pany. 
Princess  Helene  Von  Racowitza,  an  autobiography, 
authorized    translation    from    the    German    by 
Cecil  Mar,  iilus..  $3  net:  Macmillan  Company. 
Recollections   of    Alexander    H.    Stephens,    contain- 
ing his  prison  diary,   edited   with  biographical 
introduction    by    Myrta    Lockett    Avary,    $2-50 
net;  Doubleday.  Page  &  Co. 
Recollections  of  a  Long  Life.    1J23-1S34.  by  Lord 
Broughton,    John    Cam    Hobhouse,    edited    by 
his   daughter.    Lady    Dorchester.    2    vols.,    with 
portraits,   $6  net;  "Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


Classified  Fall  Publications. 

Books  Ready  and  in  Press. 


Reminiscences  of  a  K.  C,  by  Thomas  Edward 
Crispe,  with  portrait.  $3.50  net;  Little,  Brown 
&    Co. 

Reminiscences  of  Rosa  Bonheur,  by  Theodore 
Stanton,  illus.,  $3  net;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Richard  Dana,  Jr.,  speeches  in  stirring  times  and 
letters  to  a  son.  edited,  with  introductory 
sketch  and  notes,  by  Richard  H.  Dana,  with 
portraits,  $3   net:    Houghton   Mifflin   Company. 

Robert  Blatcbford,  the  sketch  of  a  personality 
and  an  estimate  of  some  achievements,  by  A. 
Neil  Lyons,  75c  net;  John  Lane  Company. 

Seven  Great  Statesmen,  by  Hon.  Andrew  D. 
White,   $2.50  net;    Century    Company. 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  Friends,  by  Florence  MacCunn, 
illus.,  $3.50  net;  John  Lane  Company. 

The  American  Crisis  Biographies,  edited  by  Ellis 
Paxson  Oberholtzer,  Ph.  D.,  new  vols.:  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward,  by  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
Tr. ;  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  by  Henrv  Parker 
"Willis,  Ph.  D.;  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  by 
Lindsay  Swift;  each  with  portrait,  $1.25  net; 
George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 

The  Autobiography  of  Goldwin  Smith,  edited  by 
Arnold    Haultain.    illus.:    Macmillan    Company. 

The  Autobiography  of  Thomas  Collier  Piatt,  edited 
with  addenda  bv  Louis  T.  Lang,  illus.,  $5  net; 
B.  W.   Dodge  &  Co. 

The  Beautiful  Queen.  Joanna  of  Naples,  by  Fran- 
cesca  M.  Steele,  illus.,  $3.50  net;  Dodd.  Mead 
&  Co. 

The  Beaux  and  the  Dandies,  Nash,  Brummel,  and 
D'Orsay.  with  their  courts,  by  Clare  Jerrold, 
illus.,    $5    net;    John   Lane   Company. 

The   Black  Prince,   by   R.    P.    Dunn    Pattison.  with 

maps,  $2.50  net;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
The    Corsican,    a    diary    of    Nap  :>! eon's    life    in    his 
own  words,  compiled  and  translated  by   Prof. 
R.    M.  Johnston,   $1.50   net;    Houghton    Mifflin 
Company. 

The  Diarv  of  Philip  Hone,  by  Bayard  Tuckerraan, 
wii„  "portrait,  $3.50  net:  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co. 

The  Digressions  of  V.  by  Elihu  Vedder,  illus.  by 
the  author,  $6  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 


The  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  by  Arthur 
Irwin  Dasent,  $6.50  net;  John  Lane  Company. 

The  Women  Napoleon  Loved,  by  Tighe  Hopkins, 
illus.  in  photogravure,  $4  net;  Little,  Brown 
&    Co. 

Through  Five  Administrations,  by  Col.  William 
H.  Crook,  illus.  from  rare  photographs,  $1.80 
net;  Harper  &  Brothers- 
Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House,  by  Jane  Addarns, 
illus. ;    Macmillan    Company. 

Two  Great  Rivals,  Francois  I  and  Charles  V,  and 
the  women  who  influenced  them,  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel C.  P.  Haggard,  with  photo- 
gravure frontispiece,  $4  net ;  D.  Appleton  & 
Co. 

Under  Five  Reigns,  further  reminiscences  of  Lady 
Dorothy  Nevill,  illus.,  $6  net;  John  Lane 
Company. 

William  Harrison  Ainsworth  and  His  Friends,  by 
S.  M.  Ellis,  2  vols-,  illus.,  $10  net;  John  Lane 
Company. 

With  Stevenson  in  Samoa,  by  H.  J.  Moors,  illus. 
in  photogravure,  etc.,  $1.50  net;  Small,  May- 
nard &  Co. 

HISTORY. 

A  History  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  by  Leonard  W. 
King,  M.  A.,  F.  S.  A.,  illus.  from  photo- 
graphs, etc.,  $4.80  net;  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company. 

A  History  of  the  War  of  Secession.  1861-5.  by 
R.ssiter  Johnson,  fifth  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,    $2.50    net;    Wessels   &    Bissell    Com- 

pany-  *      »- . 

Beginnings  of  the  American   Revolution,  by    Ellen 

Chase,  3  vols.,  illus.,  $7.50  net;  edition  de 
luxe,  $15   net;   Baker  &  Taylor  Company. 

Controversial  Ground  in  Scottish  History,  by  Wil- 
liam H.  Gregg,  illus.,  $5  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

Diarv  of  a  Refugee,  bv  Frances  Fcarn,  illus., 
$1.25  net;   Moffaf,   Yard  &   Co. 

France  under  the  Republic,  by  Jean  Charlemagne 
Bracq,   $1.50  net;    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


Illustration  from  ''The  Creators.''  by  May  Sinclair. 
Century   Company. 


The     Empress     Eugenie,      1S70-1910,     by     Edward  | 
Legge.   illus.,   $2   net;    Charles    Scribner's   Sons. 

The  Fascinating  Due  de  Richelieu,  by  H.  Noel 
Williams,  illus.  in  photogravure,  etc.,  $4  net: 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

The  Favorites  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  by  Le  Petit 
Homme  Rouge,  with  portraits,  $3  net;  Richard 
G.  Badger. 

The  First  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  with  photogravure  portrait;  Longmans, 
Green  &   Co. 

The  Intimate  Letters  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
edited  by  Dr.  Allan  McLane  Hamilton,  illus., 
$3.50    net;    Charles    Scribner's   Sons. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  James  Wolfe,  by  Beetles 
Wilson,  illus.,  $4  net:   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  William  Beckford,  edited 
bv  Lewis  Melville,  illus.  in  photogravure,  etc., 
$3.50  net;    Duffield   &  Co. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  William  Sharp,  edited  by 
Mrs.  William  Sharp,  2  vols.,  with  portraits, 
$3    net;    Duffield    &    Co. 

The  Life  and  Public  Services  of  J.  Glancy  Jones, 
by  Charles  Henry  Jones,  2  vols.,  with  por- 
trait in  photogravure,  $1.50  net;  J-  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company. 

The  Life  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  prepared  from  of- 
ficial   sources;    Macmillan    Company. 

The  Life  of  Marie  Amelie,  last  queen  of  the 
French,  17S2-1S66,  with  some  account  of  the 
principal  personages  of  the  courts  of  Naples 
and  France  in  her  time,  and  of  the  careers  of 
her  sons  and  daughters,  by  C.  C.  Dyson,  with 
photogravure  frontispiece,  etc.,  $3.50  net;  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

The  Life  of  Tolstoy,  by  Aylmer  Maude,  illus..  $6 
net;    Dodd,    Mead    &    Co. 

The  Life  of  Voltaire,  new  edition,  illus.,  $3.50 
net;    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

The  Making  of  a  King,  Louis  NIII  of  France,  bv 
I.  A.  Tavlor.  illus.,  $3.50  net;  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co. 

The  Papers  of  Walter  Spencer  Stanhope,  M.  P.. 
a  Macaroni  and  his  kindred,  by  A.  M.  W. 
Stirling,  2  vols.,  illus.  in  color.,  etc.,  $10  net; 
John   Lane   Company. 

The  People's  King,  a  short  life  of  Edward  VII, 
by  W.  Holt-White,  with  frontispiece,  $1.25 
net;   John    Lane    Company. 

The  Romance  of  a  Medici  Warrior,  a  study  in 
heredity,  by  Christopher  Hare,  illus.,  $2.50 
net:     Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

The  Spanish  Journal  of  Elizabeth  Lady  Holland, 
edited  by  the  Earl  of  Ilchester;  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 


Guide  to  English  History,  an  introduction  for 
young  readers  and  old,  by  Henry  W.  Elson, 
illus.,   $1.25   net;   Baker  &  Taylor  Company. 

:-f  Wales  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Edwardian  Conquest,  by  John  Edward  Lloyd, 
2  vols.;    Longmans,   Green  &  Co. 

Lectures  on  the  French  Revolution,  by  Lord 
Acton,  edited  with  introduction  by  John  Ne- 
ville Figgis  and  Reginald  Vere  Laurence,  M. 
A. :    Macmillan   Company. 

Life  in  the  Roman  World  of  Nero  and  St.  Paul, 
by  T.  G.  Tucker,  Litt.  D.,  illus.;  Macmillan 
Company. 

Love  Intrigues  of  Roval  Courts,  by  Thornton 
Hall,  illus.,  $3.50  net;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Mediarval  Italy  from  Charlemagne  to  Henry  VII, 
by  Pasquale  Villari,  trans,  by  C.  Hutton, 
illus.  with  photogravure  frontispiece,  etc, 
$3.75    net;    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

Republican  France,  by  Ernest  Alfred  Vizetelly, 
illus.,    $3   net;    D.   Appleton  &  Co. 

The  Battle  of  the  Wilderness,  by  Morris  Schaff, 
with  maps,  $2  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  Black  Watch,  the  record  of  an  historical  regi- 
ment, by  Lieutenant-Colonel  St.  George  Bur- 
ton, $1.25;   Cassell  &   Co. 

The  Buccaneers  in  the  West  Indies,  by  C.  H. 
Haring,  $3.50  net;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  Cambridge  Modern  History,  planned  by  Lord 
Acton,  edited  by  A.  W.  Ward,  Litt-  D.,  G.  W. 
Prothero,  Litt.  D.,  and  Stanley  Leathes,  M. 
A.,  Vol.  XII,  The  Latest  Age,  completing  the 
work,  $4  net;   Macmillan  Company. 

The  Campaign  of  Chancellorsville.  a  strategic  and 
tactical  study,  by  John  Bigelow,  Jr.,  Major 
U.  S.  Cavalry«  retired,  with  maps  and  plans, 
$10   net;    Yale  University    Press. 

The  Clipper  Ship  Era,  1843-1869,  by  Arthur  H. 
Clark,   illus.;    G.   P.    Putnam's   Sons. 

The  Dogaressas  of  Venice,  by  Edgcurabe  Staley, 
illus.,  $3.50  net;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  French  Revolution,  a  political  history,  by  A. 
Aulard,  trans,  from  the  French  of  the  third 
edition,  with  preface,  notes,  and  historical 
summaries,  by  Bernard  Miall,  4  vols.,  $8  net; 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

The  High  Court  of  Parliament  and  Its  Supremacy, 
an  historical  essay  on  the  boundaries  between 
legislation  and  adjudication  in  England,  by 
C.  H.  Mcllwain,  $2.50  net;  Yale  Universitv 
Press. 

The  History  of  Boston  Common,  by  M.  A.  De 
Wolfe  Howe,  illus.,  $5  net;  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 


The    History    of    Parliamentary    Taxation    in    Ei 
land,    bv    Shepard    Ashman    Morgan,    M.    » 
$2  net;   Moffat,   Yard   &  Co. 
The    House    of   Lords    During   the    Civil    War, 
Charles    Harding    Firth;    Longmans,    Green 

Co. 
The    Incas    of    Peru,    by    Sir    Clements    Markha 

illus.,  $3  net;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
The    Influence    of    Wealth,    in    Imperial    Rome, 

William     Stearns     Davis,     $2    net;     Macmill 

Company. 
The  Letters  of- Richard   Henrv-    Lee,   collected  a 

edited    by    Dr.    James    C.    Ballagh,    Vol.    1,1 

net ;    Macmillan    Company. 
The    Passing    of    the    Shereefian    Empire,    by 

Ashmead-Bartlett,   illus.,   $4    net;    Dodd,    Me 

&  Co. 
The    Political    Historv    of    England,    edited    by  I 

Rev.    Wiliam    Hunt,    D.    Litt.,    VoL    VI,    Fn 

the  Accession  of  Edward   VI   to  the  Death 

Elizabeth,  1547-1603,  by  A.  F.  Pollard,  M.  \ 

with  maps,  $2.60  net;  Longmans,  Green  &  < 
The    Records  of  the    Federal    Convention    of    \7i 

by     Max    Farrand,     3    vols..     $15     net;     limil 

edition    in    large    paper,    $30    net ;    Yale    U 

versity  Press. 
The  Rise  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States, 

Richard    Frothingham,    new    and    cheaper   e 

tion,    $2;    Little,    Brown    &    Co. 
The  Romance  of  Monaca  and  Its  Rulers,  by  Ell 

Colburn     Mayne,     with     photogravure     from 

piece,  $5   net;  John   Lane  Company. 
The    Sea    Kings    of    Crete    and    the    Pre-Ilisto 

Civilization    of    Greece,     by     the     Rev.     Jan  I 

Balkie,    illus. ;    Macmillan    Company. 
The    Servian    People,    their    past    glory    and    th 

destiny,    by    Prince    Lazarovich-Hrebelianovi 

2  vols.,  illus..  $5  net;  Charles  Scribner's  So 
The    Spanish-American    War,    by    Rear-Admiral 

E.    Chadwick,    2    vols.,    ?7    net:    Charles   Set 

ner's  Sons. 
The   Tower  of   Londun,   by    Richard   Dave  v.    illt 

$3    net;    E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co. 
The    Wilderness    Trail,    by    Charles    A.    Hanna, 

vols.,  with  maps,  $8  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Soi 
Venice    in    the    Eighteenth    Century,    by    Phtlit 

Monnier,    with    photogravure    frontispiece, 

net;    Richard  G.   Badger. 
West    Point    and    the    I*.    S.    Military    Academy, 

brief  history   by   Edward    S.    Holden.    LL.   J 

illus.,   $2  net;    Sturgis  &  Walton  Company 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Abraham    Lincoln    and    Other    Addresses,  by    Hf 

Joseph  H.   Choate,  with  portrait,  $2  net;  G 

tury   Company. 
A    Defense    of    Prejudice,    and    other    essays, 

John    Grier    Hibben ;    Charles    Scribner's    Soi 
Adventures      in      Friendship,    by     David     Grayst 

illus.     in     color,     etc.,     $1-20     net:     Doubled! 

Page  &  Co. 
A    First    Sketch    of    English    Literature,    by    Heal 

Morley,   new  and  enlarged  edition,   revised  I 

date,  $2.50  net;  Cassell  &  Co. 
African    and     European     Addresses,    by    Theodjfl 

Roosevelt,      with     introduction     by     Law  reel 

Fraser  Abbott,  SI. 25;   G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons.  I 
A  History  of   Story   Telling,   by    Arthur    Ran  son  I 

illus.,  $3    net;    Frederick   A.    Stokes   Compail 
A     History     of      the      French     Academy,     by     1  !  j 

Maclaren  Robertson,  illus. ,  $3  net;  G.  \V.  Ll 

lingham    Company. 
Among    Friends,    by    Samuel    M.    Crolhcrs,    $1.1 

net ;    Houghton    Mifflin   Company. 
An    Eighteenth   Century   Correspondence,  edited   I 

Lilian    Dicbins    and    Mary    Stanton,    with    p<l 

traits,    etc.,    $3.50   net;    Duffield    &   Co. 
A    Quaker    Post-Bag,    being    a    selection    of    IcUM 

from  William  Penn  to  Sir  John   Rhudc-s.    16*1 

1742,   selected   and   edited   by   Mrs.   G.    Lockil 

Lampson,     with    preface    by     the     Right     Hoi 

Augustine     Birrell,     M.     P.,     illus.;     Lungmatl 

Green   &    Co. 
At     the     New     Theatre     and     Others,     by     Walt  I 

Pricbard    Eaton,    $1.50    net;    Small.    Mavnal 

&   Co. 
Attitudes     and     Avowals,     with     some     retrospcctfl 

reviews,    by    Richard    Le   Gallienne,    $1.50    ml 

John    Lane   Company. 
Cambridge    History    of    English    Literature,    edal 

by   A-    W.    Ward.    Litt.    D..   and    A.    R.    Wallrl 

M.   A.,   new  vols.:   The   Elizabethan   and    Tatl 

bean    Drama.    Part    I;    The     Elizabethan    ail 

Jacobean  Drama,   Part  II;   each  $2.50  net;    I 

P.    Putnam's  Sons. 
Constrained     Attitudes,     bv     Frank    Moore     Colli 

$1.20  net;  Dodd,  Mea'd  &  Co. 
Edgehill    Essays,    by    Adrian    Hoffman    Joline,    $1 

Richard  G.  Badger. 
Emerson's  Journals,    edited  by   Edward    W.    EmiJ 

son    and    Waldo    Emerson    Forbes,    Vol.    Ill 

1833-1835,  and  Vol.  IV.   1836-1837,  each  il1u| 

$1.75  net;  Houghton   Mifflin  Company 


Essays,     by     Charles     Francis     Adams ;     Macmill  I 

Company. 
Famous   Speeches,  edited  by  Herbert  W.   Paul,    I 

net;   Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Flamini's    Introduction    to    the    Study    of    Dan  til 

Divine    Comedy,    trans,    from    the    Italian    I 

Freeman  M.  Josselyn;    Ginn  &   Co. 
Hero   Myths  and  Legends  of  the  British  Race,    I 

M.  I.  Ebbut,  illus.,  $2  net:  Thomas  Y.  Crowl 

&  Co.  j 

History    in     Scott's    Novels,     by    Hon.    A.     5.     I 

Canning,    $2.50    net;    Wessels    &    Bissell    CoM 

parry. 
How    to    Judge    a    Book,    by    Edwin    L.    Sbumal 

Houghton  Mifflin   Company. 
Imaginary  Interviews,  by  W.   D.  Howells,  $2 


Harper  &  Brothers. 
Interpreters    of    Life,     studies      of      Ibsen,     Shal 

Meredith,    Wilde,   and    Maeterlinck,    by    Arcll 

bald  Henderson,    $1.50    net;    Mitchell    Kenntl 

ley. 
Italian    Fantasies,    by    Israel    Zangwill;    MacmillJ 

Company. 
Jeanne    d'Arc,    the    Maid     of     France,    by    Mai 

Rogers    Bangs,     with     frontispiece;     HoughtJ 

Mifflin  Company. 
Letters    to    Several    Persons    of   Honour,    by    Joll 

Donne,   edited  with  notes  by  Charles  Edmua 

Merrill,  Jr.,   limited   edition,  with   portrait,     I 

net;    Sturgis   &   Walton   Company. 
Literary    Criticism    from    the    Elizabethan    Dram 

tists,  repertory  and  synthesis,  by  David  Kid 

Ph.  D.,  wiih  introductory  note  by  J.  E.  Spi 

garn,   $1.50   net;    Sturgis  &  Walton    Compaa 
Longfellow     and     Other     Essavs,     bv     William 

Trent,    $1.50    net;    Thomas   Y.   "Crowell    &   C 
Mad     Shepherds    and    Other    Human    Studies. 

L.     P.     Jack,     with     frontispiece,     $1.20     nc 

Henry   Holt   S:    Co. 
Mark  Twain's   Speeches,    with    introduction    by   V 

D.    Howells    (uniform   with    Library    Edition 

$2  net;  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Mazzini,    and    other    essays,    by    Henry    Demarci 

Lloyd;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Mr.  Dooley  Says,  by  Finley  Peter  Dunne,  $1   nc 

Charles    Scribner's   Sons. 
Myths  and    Legends 

lee  ted    by    Katherine 

photographs.  $1. 
Old  People,  by  Harriet  E.  Paine:  Houghton   Mini 

Company. 
Our    House,    and    the    people    in    it,    by    Elizabe 

Robins    PenneU,    with    vignette    title-page    I 

Joseph    Pennell,    $1-25    net;    Houghton    Miffl 
Company. 


er  s   ix>ns. 

s  of  the  Pacific    Northwest,  il 
herine    B.    Judson,    illus.     frc 
1.25  net:   A."  C.   McClurg  &  C 
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■  Passages    from    the    Philosophy    of    Herbert    Spen- 
¥     cer,  chosen  by  Clara  Sherwood   Stevens,  $1.50 

net;  Thomas  B.  Mosher. 
Records  of  a  Lifelong  Friendship,  correspondence 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  William  Henry 
Furness,  edited  by  Horace  Howard  Furness, 
with  portraits,  etc.,  $5  net;  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 
Shelburne  Essays,   by   Paul   Elmer   Moore,  seventh 

series,  $1.25  net;   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  studied  in  eight  novels,  by  Hon. 
A.   S.   G.    Canning,   $2.50  net;    Wessels  &   Bis- 
sell   Company. 
Sketches  and   Snapshots,  by  Right  Hon.  G.  W.  E. 

Russell,  $2.50  net;  Duffield  &  Co. 
5oul  and  Circumstance,   by   Stephen  Berrien  Stan- 
ton, $1    net;    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Sterne:    A    Study,    by    Walter    Sichel,    to    which    is 
added    "The  Journal    to    Eliza,"    illus.    in   tint, 
$2.50   net;   J.    B.   Lippincott   Company. 
Stories  from  Shakespeare,  bv  Thomas  Carter,   illus. 

in  color,   $1.50  net;  T.   Y.    Crowell  &  Co. 
Stories  of  Shakespeare's  Comedies,  by  H.  A.  Guer- 

ber,  illus.,  $1.25  net;  Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 
stories  of  the  Menehunes,  by  Thomas  G.   Thrum. 
folk-lore  of  Hawaii,  illus.,   50  cents   net;   A.   C. 
McClurg  &  Co. 
Tales  from  the  Old  French,  by  Isabel   Butler,  with 

decorative  title;   Houghton    Mifflin   Company. 
The    Bolster    Book,    a    book    for    the    bedside,    by 

Harry   Graham,    $1.50   net;    Duffield   &   Co. 
The  Cap  and  Gown,   by   Charles  Reynolds  Brown, 

$1  net;   Pilgrim  Press. 
The  Christ-Child  in  Legend  and  Art,  by  Ida  Pren- 
tice  Whitcomb  and    Sara   E.    Grosvenor,   illus., 
$1    net;   Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 
The     Development      of     the     Modern     Drama,     by 
Louise    M.    Kueffner;    University    of    Chicago 
Press. 
\he  Durable  Satisfactions  of  Life,  bv  Charles  W. 

Eliot,  $1   net;  Thomas  Y.  Crmvell  &  Co. 
The    French    Renaissance    in    England,    by    Sidney 

Lee;   Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 
Che    Golden    Thoughts    of    Carmen    Sylvia,    Queen 
of    Roumania,    50c    net ;    John    Lane    Company, 
lie    Happy    Life,    by    Charles    F.    Raymond,    75c; 

Dodge   Publishing   Company. 
The   Japanese    Letters    of    Lafcadio    Hearn,    edited 
by   Elizabeth   Bisland,   illus.,   $3   net;   Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 
'he  Lady,  of  different  times  and  nations,  by  Emily 
James    Putnam,    illus.,    $2.50    net;     Sturgis    & 
Walton    Company, 
."he  Land  of  Living  Men,  by  Ralph  Waldo  Trine, 

$1.25  net;   Thomas  Y.   Crowell  &  Co. 
he    Literature    of    the    South,    by     Montrose    J. 
Moses,    with    portrait,    $2.50    net;    Thomas    Y. 
Crowell  &  Co. 
he  Love  of  Books  and    Reading,  by   Prof.   Oscar 

Kuhn,   $1.25    net;   Henry  Holt  &   Co. 
he  Old   Virginia   Gentleman,   and   other  sketches, 
by   Dr.    George   W.    Bagby,    edited   with    intro- 
duction   by    Thomas    Nelson    Page,    $1.50    net; 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
he    Optimist's    Good    Night,    by    Florence    Hobart 
Perin,   $1   net;   Little,   Brown  &  Co. 
:-:    'he  Personal    Equation,   by    Lawrence    McTurnan, 
with    introduction    bv    Dr.    James    L.    Hughes, 
$1.25    net;    Moffat,    Yard   &    Co. 
Sjtj     he  Reader's  Library,   new  vols.:   The  Great   Eng- 
lish   Novelists,    by    W.    J.     Dawson     and    W. 
Coningsby,  2  vols.,  $2  net;  Harper  &  Brothers. 
he  Real  Roosevelt,  dynamic  utterances  on  various 
subjects,  selected  and  arranged  by  Alan  War- 
ner,   with    foreword    by    Lyman    Abbott,    with 
portraits,  $1    net;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
;:     he  Rose  Goddess,  and  other  sketches  of  mystery 
and  romance,  by  Lady  Russell,  illus.  in  color- 
tvpe,   etc. ;    Longmans,   Green  &  Co. 
he  Second  Post,  by  E.  V.  Lucas,  $1.25  net;  Mac- 

millan    Company, 
he  Serpent  of  Division,  by  John  Lydgate,   edited 
from  four  15th  century  manuscripts  and  three 
early     prints,     with     introduction,     text,     notes, 
and    glossary    by    Henry    Noble    MacCracken, 
illus.,   $2  net;  Yale  University  Press. 
Mm  ihe    Silent    Isle,    by    Arthur    Christopher    Benson, 
$1.50    net;    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 
he    Splendid    Wayfaring,    by    Haldane    Macfall, 

$1.50  net;    Mitchell   Kennerley. 
he    Story    of    Chantecler,    a    critical    analysis    of 
Rostand's    play,    by    Marco    F.    Liberma,    illus., 
75c  net;   Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 
he  Story  of  English  Literature,  by  Christabel  R_. 
Coleridge,   new   edition,   revised  to  date,   $1.25 
net;  Cassell  &  Co. 
he    Yellow    Book,    an    illustrated    quarterly,    new 
edition,    13    vols.,    illus.,    per    vol.    $1.50    net, 
per  set  $15   net;  John  Lane  Company. 
he    Women    of    Shakespeare,    by    Frank    Harris, 

$2.50  net;    Mitchell  Kennerley. 
hree   Modern    Seers,    Nietzsche,    Edward    Carpen- 
ter,   and    James    Hinton,    by    Mrs.     Havelock 
Ellis,   $1.25    net;    Mitchell   Kennerley. 
T.  R.,"  by  John  T.   McCutcheon,   cartoonist  Chi- 
cago    Tribune,     containing    nearly     a     hundred 
cartoons   of   the   colonel,    75c    net;    A.    C.    Mc- 
Clurg &  Co. 
'hat    Is    Success?    by    Walter    Taylor    Field,    25c 

net;  Pilgrim  Press, 
'hat's    Wrong    with    the    World?    by    Gilbert    K. 

Chesterton,  $1.50  net;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
'isdom  of  the  East  series,  new  vols.:  A  Chinese 
Quietist;  The  Rubaiyat  of  Hafiz;  The  Al- 
chemy of  Happiness  from  Al  Ghazzali;  The 
Singing  Caravan,  some  echoes  of  Arabian 
poetry;   E.    P.    Dutton  &   Co. 

POETRY  AND  DRAMA. 

Manual  of  Spiritual  Fortification,  an  anthology, 
compiled     by    Louise     Collier     Willcox;     $1.25 
net;  Harper  &  Brothers, 
merican    History    by     American     Poets,     an     an- 
thology,   compiled    by    Nellie    Urner    Walling- 
ton,  2  vols.,  $2.50  net;   Duffield  &  Co. 
tnerican  Lyrics,  compiled  by  Edith  Rickert,  $1.50 
net;  Baker  &  Taylor  Company. 
Moonlight   Sonata,    and   other  verses,  by  A.    D. 
Evans,  $1.25;   G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons. 
aathema,  a  play,  by  Leonid  Andreyev,   trans.  by- 
Herman      Bernstein,      $1.25      net;      Macmillan 
Company. 
11  and  Wing,  by  Frederick  Fanning  Ayer,  $2.50 

net;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
lanticler,    by    Edmond    Rostand,    trans,    by    Miss 

Gertrude  Hall,  $1.25  net;  Duffield  &  Co. 
•llected    Poems    of    the    Hon.     Maurice     Baring, 

$1.50    net;    John    Lane   Company, 
inte,  a  dramatic  poem,  by  Heloise  Durant  Rose, 
$2  net;    Mitchell    Kennerley. 
-,  Mf     ontier   Ballads,    by    Joseph    Mills   Hanson,    illus., 
$1;    A.    C.    McClurg  &   Co. 
id's    Heroes,    a    drama    in    five    acts,    by    Laura 
Clifford    Barney,    decorated    in    color,    $3    net; 
J.   B.   Lippincott   Company, 
•lden  Text  series,  new  vols. :  Love  in  the  Valley, 
by  George  Meredith;  Thyrsis  and  The  Scholar 
Gipsy,     by     Matthew    Arnold ;     each    40c    net ; 
Thomas  B.  Mosher. 

len  Treasury  of  American  Songs  and  Lyrics, 
edited  by  Prof.  Curtis  Hidden  Page,  $1.25 
net;    Macmillan    Company. 

bs  and  Apples,  by  Helen  Hay  Whitney,  illus.. 
$1.25  net;  John  Lane  Company, 
day  Plays,  by  Marguerite  Merington,  frontis- 
piece in  color  by  John  Rae,  $1.25  net;  Duf- 
field &  Co. 
isband  and  The  Forbidden  Guest,  by  John  Cor- 
bin,   $1.25   net;    Houghton   Mifflin    Company. 


In  Various  Moods,  poems  and  verses,  by  Irving 
Batcheller,   $1   net;  Harper  &   Brothers. 

I  Rule  the  House,  poems  for  and  about  children, 
by  Edmund  Vance  Cooke,  $  1  net ;  Dodge 
Publishing  Company. 
John  Murray's  Landfall,  a  romance  and  a  fore- 
gleam,  by  Henry  Nehemiah  Dodge:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's  Sons. 

Tudith,  by  Martin  Schiitze,  $1.25  net;  Henry  Holt 
&    Co. 

Justice,  a  tragedy  in  four  acts,  by  John  Gals- 
worthy, 60c  net:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Later  Poems,  by  John  B.  Tabb;  Mitchell  Ken- 
nerley. 

Les  Facheux,  a  comedy  in  one  act,  by  Marie 
Louise  P.  Fontaine,  35c;  William  R.  Jenkins 
Company. 

Lips  of  Music,  by  Charlotte  Porter,  $1.25  net; 
Thomas   Y.    Crowell   &   Co. 

Mary  Magdalene,  a  play,  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck, 
trans,  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos,  $1.20 
net ;    Dodd,    Mead   &   Co. 

Masterpieces  of  European  Literature,  trans,  by 
Francis  J.  Ziegler,  first  vols. :  The  Creditor, 
a  psychological  drama  dealing  with  the  di- 
vorce question,  by  August  Strindberg,  $1  net; 
Brown    Brothers. 

Max  Ehrmann's  Complete  Poems,  $1.50  net;  Dodge 
Publishing  Company. 

Maybloom  and  Myrtle,  bv  Samuel  Minturn  Peck, 
$1;  Dana  Estes  &  Co. 

Morituri,  three  one-act  plays  by  Hermann  Suder- 
mann,  trans,  from  the  German  by  Archibald 
Alexander,  $1.25  net;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Motherlove,  a  one-act  play,  by  August  Strindberg, 
25c  net;   Brown  Brothers. 

Optimos,  a  book  of  poems,  by  Horace  Traubel, 
$1.50  net;  B.  W.  Huebsch. 

Pietro  of  Siena,  by  Stephen  Phillips,  $1  net;  Mac- 
millan   Company. 

Poems,  by  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer,  $1.25 
net;    Macmillan    Company. 

Poems,  by  Sophie  Jewett,  memorial  edition,  with 
portrait,   $1.25   net;   Thomas   Y.    Crowell   &   Co. 


The  Nigger,  a  play,  by  Edward  Sheldon,  $1.25  net; 

Macmillan    Company. 
The  Pioneers,  a  two-act  blank  verse  drama  of  '49, 

by  James  Oppenheim,  50c  net;  B.  W.  Huebsch. 
The    Poems    of    Eugene    Field,    complete    edition, 

with  portrait,  $2  net;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
The   Sphinx,    by  Oscar   Wilde,   $1    net;   John  Lane 

Company. 
The  Town  Down  the  River,   a  book  of  poems,   by 

Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  $1.25  net;  Charles 

Scribner's    Sons. 
The    Tragedy    of    Nan,    and    other    plays,    by    John 

Masefield,   $1.25   net:    Mitchell    Kennerley.      • 
The   Venetian    series,    first  vols.:    Siena,    by   A.    C. 

Swinburne;    Italy,    My    Italy,    four    lyrics,    by 

Robert  Browning;  Dante  at  Verona,  by  D.  G. 

Rossetti;  each  50c  net;  Thomas  B.  Mosher. 
The    Vision    of    Giorgione,    by    Gordon    Bottomley, 

$1.50    net;    Thomas    B.    Mosher. 
To  the  Unborn  Peoples,  by  Ellen  M.  H.  Gates,  $1 

net;  Baker  &  Taylor  Company. 
Under     a     Fool's     Cap,     songs     by     Daniel     Henry 

Holmes,  $1   net;  Thomas  B.  Mosher. 
Vest     Pocket    scries,     new    vol. :     Lyric    Love,     by 

Robert  Browning,  25c  net;  Thomas  B.  Mosher. 
Wild    Fruit,    by    Eden    Phillpotts,    $1.50    net;    John 

Lane   Company. 
Yawcob     Strauss,     and    other     poems,     by     Charles 

Follen     Adams,     new     and     complete     edition, 

illus.,    $1    net;    Lothrop,    Lee  &    Shepard    Com- 
pany. 

FICTION. 

A  Dixie  Rose,  by  Augusta  Kortrecht,  with  frontis- 
piece in  color,  $1.50;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. 

A  Great  Treason,  a  story  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, by  Mary  A.  M.  Hoppus,  $1.50; 
Macmillan    Company. 

A  Man's  Man.  by  Ian  Hay,  with  frontispiece, 
$1.20   net;   Houghton   Mifflin    Company. 

A  Modern  Revolt  from  Rome,  by  John  Berkeley, 
$1.25    net;   Jennings  &   Graham. 


piri  I 


Illustration  from 


"Keith   of  the  Border,''  by  Randall  Parrish. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 


Plays  of  Today  and  Tomorrow,  first  vols.:  Don, 
by  Rudolph  Besier;  The  Earth,  by  J.  B 
Fagan;   each  with  portrait,   $1   net;    Duffield  & 

Provenca,  selected  poems  of  Ezra  Pound;  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co. 

Rhymes  of  Home,  by  Burges  Johnson,  $1  net; 
Thomas   Y.    Crowell    &    Co. 

Rose  of  the  Wind,  and  other  Poems,  by  Anna 
Hemstead   Branch;   Houghton  Mifflin   Company. 

Salome,  a  tragedy  in  one  act,  by  Oscar  Wilde,  >1 
net;  Thomas  B.  Mosher. 

^ongs  of  the  Army  of  the  Night,  by  Francis 
Adams,   $1   net;   Mitchell   Kennerley. 

Song-Surf,  by  Cale  Young  Rice,  $1.25  net;  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.  . 

Sonnets  for  Choice,  by  Margaret  Chanler  Aldnch, 
$1  net;   Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 

Sonnets  to  a  Lover,  by  Myrtle  Reed;  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's   Sons.  , 

The  Awakening  of  Spring,  a  drama,  by  1'ranK 
Wedekind,  2d  edition,  $1.25  net;  Brown 
Brothers,  .       T      . 

The  Closed  Book,  and  other  poems,  by  Leolyn 
Louisa  Everett,  $1.25  net:  Wessels  &  Bissell 
Company.  _,       .     . 

The  Earth  Cry,  and  other  poems,  by  Theodosia 
Garrison,    $1    net;    Mitchell    Kennerley. 

Theft,    a   play,   by  Jack  London;    Macmillan   Com- 

The  ^Yrland  of  Childhood,  compiled  by  Percy 
Withers,  $1.50  net,  leather  $2.50  net;  Henry 
Holt  &   Co.  „  ,    _      „ 

The  Gold-Gated  West,  by  Samuel  L.  Simpson, 
with   portrait,    $2    net;    J.    B.    Lippincott    Com- 

The  Happy  Teacher,  by  Melville  B.  Anderson,  60c 
net;    B.    W.    Huebsch. 

The  Humbler  Poets,  a  collection  of  newspaper 
and  periodical  verse,  second  series,  1885  to 
1910,  compiled  by  Wallace  and  \  lola  Rice, 
$1.50  net;   A.   C.    McClurg  &  Co. 

The  Inferno,  a  dramatic  poem,  by  .Stephen  1  Mil- 
lips,    $1.25    net;   John    Lane   Company. 

The  Little  Singer,  by"  Emily  Sargent  Lewis,  $1  net; 
J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 

The  Lyric  Garland  series,  new  vols.:  London  Vol- 
untaries, by  W.  E.  Henley;  The.  Riding  to 
Lithend.  by  Gordon  Bottomley;  Lyrical  Poems, 
by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley;  each  50c  net; 
Thomas  B.  Mosher. 


A  Reconstructed  Marriage,  by  Amelia  E.  Barr, 
frontispiece  in  color,  $1.25  net;  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co. 

A  Successful  Wife,  bv  G.  Dorset,  illus.  by  James 
Montgomery  Flagg,   $1.50;   Harper  &   Brothers. 

A  Winter's  Comedy,  by  Halliwetl  Sutcliffe,  $1.50; 
John  Lane  Company. 

Ailsa  Page,  by  Robert  W.  Chambers,  illus.,  $1.50; 
D.    Anpleton   &   Co. 

Alongshore,  by  Stephen  Reynolds,  $1.50;  Macmil- 
lan Company. 

Along  the  Road  to  Providence,  by  Marie  Thomp- 
son Daviess,  illus.,  $1.50;  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany. 

\n  Affair  of  Dishonor,  by  William  De  Morgan, 
$1.75;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Angela's  Quest,  by  Lilian  Bell,  illus.,  $1.50;  Duf- 
field &  Co. 

Anne  Kempburn :  Truth  Seeker,  by  Marguerite 
Bryant,  $1.30  net;   Duffield  &  Co. 

Are  You  My  Wife?  by  Max  Marcin,  illus.  in  color, 
$1.25   net;    Moffat,   Yard  &  Co. 

A^hton-Kirk,  Investigator,  by  John  T.  Mclntyre, 
illus.  in  color,  $1.20  net;  Penn  Publishing 
Company. 

At  the  Villa  Rose,  by  A.  E.  W.  Mason,  illus., 
$1.50;    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

Bellcroft  Priory,  by  W.  Bourne  Cooke.  $1.50:  John 
Lane   Company. 

Books  by  Zona  Gale,  comprising:  The  Loves  of 
Pelleas  and  Etarrc.  Friendship  \  illagc.  and 
Friendship  Village  Love  Stories:  new  editions 
in  uniform  binding,  each  $1.50  net;  Macmil- 
lan  Company. 

Burning  Daylight,  by  Jack  London,  illus.,  $1.50; 
Macmillan   Company. 

Cap'n  Warren's  Wards,  by  Joseph  C.  Lincoln, 
illus.,  $1.50;   D.   Appleton  &  Co. 

Captain  Ferrcrcourt's  Widow,  by  M.  F.  Hutchin- 
son;  Longmans,    Green  &  Co. 

Celt  and  Saxon,  by  George  Meredith,  $1.50; 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Clayhanger,  by  Arnold  Bennett,  $1.50  net;  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co. 

Clever   Betsy,    bv    Clara    Louise    Burnham.    illus.    in 

eolor,    $1.25    net;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

Cottage  Pie,   a  country  spread,  by   A.   Neil  Lyons, 

$1.50;    John    Lane   Company. 
Cumner'>   Sun.   by   Sir   Gilbert  Parker,   with   frontis- 
piece, $1.10  net;  Harper  &  Brothers. 


Deep    in    Pinev    Woods,    by    J.    W.    Church,    illus., 

$1.20   net;    Thomas    V.    Crowell   &   Co. 
Dixie  Hart,  By  Will  N.  Harben.  with   frontispiece 

in  color,   $1.50;   Harper  &   Brothers. 
Down    Home    with    Jennie    Allen,    by    Grace    Don- 
worth,  illus.,  $1.50;  Small,   Maynard  &  Co. 
Drums   of  War,    bv    II.    De   Vere    Stacpoole,    $1.20 

net;  Duffield  &  Co. 
El    Estranjero,    by    Russell    Tudson    Waters,    illus., 

$1.50  net;   Rand.  McNally  &  Co. 
Enchanted    Ground,    an    episode    in    the    life    of    a 
young  man,  by  Harry  James  Smith,  $1,20  net; 
Houghton   Mifflin   Company. 
Esther   Frear,    by   Cleveland    Moffett,    illus.,    $1.50; 

D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
First    Love,    by    Marie    Van    Vorst,    illus.,    $1.50; 

Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
Flamsted     Quarries,     by    Mary    E.     Waller,     illus., 

$1.50;    Little,    Brown    &    Co. 
Forbidden  Ground,   by  Gilbert   Watson,   $1.35   net; 

John    Lane    Company. 
Fraternity,  anonymous,  $1  net;  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Freda,    by    Katharine    Tynan,    with    frontispiece    in 

color,   $1.20    net;    Cassell  &   Co. 
Freebooters  of  the  Wilderness,  by  Agnes  C.   Laut, 

$1.35   net;   Moffat,   Yard  &  Co. 
Good  Men  and  True,  by  Eugene  Manlove  Rhodes, 

illus.,    $1    net;    Henry   Holt  &  Co. 
Harmen    Pols,    by    Maarten    Maartens,    $1.35    net; 

John    Lane   Company. 
Her     Highness,     with     photogravure     frontispiece, 

$1.50;    Richard    G.    Badger. 
Hidden   Water,   by  Dane  Coolidge,   illus.   in   color, 

$1.35   net;   A.  C.   McClurg  &  Co. 
Hilda    of    the    Hippodrome,    by    Dorothy    Charlotte 
Paine,    illus.    in    color,    etc.;    Reilly    &    Britton 
Company. 
His  Hour,  by  Elinor  Glyn,  with  frontispiece,  $1.50; 

D.   Appleton   Sc   Co. 
Home,    by    Roy     Rolfe    Gilson,    illus.,    $1.30    net; 

Baker  &  Taylor  Company, 
[f     David     Knew,     by     Frances    Aymar     Mathews, 

illus.,    $1.50;    G.    W.    Dillingham    Company. 
In  Town,  and  Other  Conversations,  by  Janet  Aver 
Fairbank,    illus.,    $1.25    net;    A.    C.     McClurg 
&    Co. 
Janey    Canuck    in    the    West,    by    Emily    Ferguson, 

illus.,  $1.20  net;   Cassell  &  Co. 
Tean   Christophe,   by    Romain    Rolland,    trans,    from 
the    French    by    Gilbert    Cannan,     $1.50     net; 
Henry   Holt  &    Co. 
Jehanne  of   the   Golden    Lips,    by    Knowles    Foster, 

$1.50;    John   Lane   Company. 
Jim    Hands,    by    Richard    Washburn    Child,    $1.50; 

Macmillan    Company. 
John     Winterbourne's     Family,     by     Alice     Brown, 

$1.35   net;  Houghton   Mifflin   Company. 
Jolly  in  Germany,   a  humorous  Baedecker,   by  Ar- 
thur E.   Copping,   illus.,  $1.25    net;   George  H. 
Doran   Company. 
Just    Folks,    by    Clara    Laughlin,    $1.50;    Macmillan 

Company. 
Keith  of  the  Border,  a  tale  of  the  plains,  by  Ran- 
dall  Parrish,   illus.  in  color,  $1.35    net;    A.   C. 
McClurg  &  Co. 
Lady    Good-for-Nothing,    by    A.    T.    Quiller-Couch, 

$1.20  net;   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Leonora,  by  Frances  Rumsey,  $1.50;    D.    Appleton 

&  Co. 
Let    the    Roof    Fall     In,    by    Frank    Danby,     with 

frontispiece,  $1.50;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
'Lizabeth  of  the  Dale,  by  Marian  Keith,  $1.20  net; 

George  H.    Doran   Company. 
Lord  Alistair's  Rebellion,  by  Allen  Upward,  $1.50; 

Mitchell    Kennerley. 
Love's    Young    Dream,    by    S.    R.    Crockett,    $1.50; 

Macmillan   Company. 
Mademoiselle    Celeste,    a    romance    of    the    French 
Revolution,      by      Adele      Ferguson       Knight, 
frontispiece  in  color,  $1.50;  George  W.  Jacobs 
&   Co. 
Marjorie    Moxie,    her    experiences,    by    Maud    Mor- 
rison Huey,  illus.   in  color,  etc.,  $1.25;    Rand, 
McNally   &    Co. 
Mark    Enderby:     Engineer,     by     Robert     Fulkerson 
Hoffman,  illus.  in  color,  $1.50;  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co. 
Mary,   by  Winifred   Graham,   $1.50;    Mitchell    Ken- 
nerley. 
Master    of    the    Vineyard,    by    Myrtle    Reed,    with 
frontispiece    in    color,    $1.50    net;    G.    P.    Put- 
nam's Sons. 
Masters   of    the    Wheatlands,    by    Harold    Bindloss, 
illus.,    $1.30    net;    Frederick    A.    Stokes    Com- 
pany. 
Max,    by    Katherine    Cecil    Thurston,    illus.,    $1.50; 

Harper  &  Brothers. 
Molly  Make-Believe,  by  Eleanor  Hallowell  Abbott, 

illus.,  $1   net;   Century  Company. 
Mothers  and  Fathers,  by  Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins, 
with    frontispiece    by    Alice    Barber    Stephens. 
$1.50;    Baker  &  Taylor   Company. 
Mr.    Ingleside,    by    E.    V.    Lucas,    $1.35    net;    Mac- 
millan Company. 
Mrs.    Fritz,    by    J.    C.    Snaith,    $1.35    net;    Moffat, 

Yard  &  Co. 
My    Brother's    Keeper,    by    Charles    Tenney    Jack- 
son, illus.,  $1.50;   Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
Naya,    by    Elizabeth     Egleston    Hinman,     illus.    in 

color,  $1.50;   Rand,    McNally  &  Co. 
No    Man's    Land,    by    Louis    Joseph    Vance,    illus. 

in  color,  $1.50;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
Not    of    Her    Race,    by    Nancy    K.    Foster,    illus., 

$1.50;    Richard    G.    Badger. 
Once,   by    Tohn    Matter,    $1.20   net;    Henry  Holt  & 

Co. 
Once    Upon    a    Time,    by    Richard    Harding    Davis, 

illus.,    $1.50:    Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 
Opal,  by  Bessie  R.  Hoover,  with  frontispiece,  $1.20 

net;   Harper    &    Brothers. 
Open    Water,    by   James    B.    Connolly,    illus.,    $1.20 

net;    Charles    Scribner's   Sons. 
Other    Main-Traveled    Roads,    by    Hamlin    Garland. 

$1.50;    Harper    &    Brothers. 
Out   of    Drowning   Vallcv,    by    S.    Carleton    Jones, 

$1.50;    Henry    Holt   &    Co. 
Out  of  the  Night,  by    Mrs.    Baillie-Reynolds,   $1.20 

net;  George  H.   Doran   Company. 
Pan's    Mountain,   by    Amclie    Rives,    $1.50;    Harper 

&    Brothers. 
Patricia,  a  story  of  a  real  girl,  by  Emelia  Elliott. 

illus..    $1;    George   W.   Jacobs  &  Co. 
People  of  Position,  by  Stanley  Portal  Hyatt,  with 
frontispiece    in    color,    $1.20    net;    Wessels    & 
Bissell    Company. 
Periwinkle,  an  idvl  of  the  dunes,  by  William  Far- 
quhar    Payson,    illus.,    $1.35    net;     Sturgis    & 
Walton   Company. 
Petticoat  Rule,  a  romance  of  France,  by  Baroness 
Orczy,  $1.20  net:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
Phcebe    and     Ernest,     by     Inez    Haynes    Gillmore, 

illus.,    $1.50;    Henry   Holt  &   Co. 
Plupy,    "the    real    b->\,"    bv    Henry   A.    Shutc.   illus., 

$1.50;    Richard    G.    Badger. 
Princess    Flower    Hat.    by    Mabel    Osgood    Wright, 

$1.50;    Macmillan    Company. 
Princess   Savrane.   a   romance  of   the  days  of  Pre?- 
ter   John,    bv    Edith    Ogden    Harrison,    illus.   in 
color,   $1.35    net;    A.    C.    McClurg  &   Co. 
Ouccn  Sheba's   Ring,  by  H.    Rider  Haggard,   illus. 
in   color,    etc.,    $1.50;    Doubleday,    Page   &    Co. 
Red    Pepper   Burns,   bv    Mrs.    Grace  S.    Richmond, 
illus.    in    color,    $1.20    net;     Doubleday,    Page 
&  Co. 
Rest    Harrow,    by    Maurice    Hewlett,    illus., 

Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 
Rewards    and    Fairies,    bv    Rudyanl    Kipli 

$1.50;    Doubleday,    Page  &  Co. 
Ruel     Durkcc,    master    of    men.    by    Get 
Browne,   illus.,  $1.50;   Richard  G.   Ba_ 
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Second   String,  by  Anthony  Hope,   $1.50;    Double- 
day,    Page  &   Co. 
Silverwool,    by    Emily  Jen  kin  son,    $1.50;    Baker    & 

Taylor   Company. 
Song  of  the  Wind,   by  Lucia    Chamberlain,   illns., 

$1.50;    Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
Sonny's    Father,    by    Ruth    McEnery    Stuart,    with 

frontispiece,   $1   net;   Century  Company. 
Stories  and  Tales,  by  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,   7  vols., 

with      photogravure      frontispieces,      $7      net ; 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Susan  Cfegg,  Her  Friend,  and  Her  Neighbors,  by 

Anne     Warner,     new     edition,     illus.,     $1.50 ; 

Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Tales  of  Men,  by  Edith  Wharton,  $1.50;   Charles 

Scribner's  "Sons. 
Tales  of  the  Tenements,  by  Eden  PhilSpotts,  $1.50; 

John    Lane    Company. 
That    Other    Hand    upon    the    Helm,    by    Charles 

Frederick  Goss,  50c  net;  Jennings  &  Graham. 
The    Annals    of    Ann,    by    Kate    Trimble    Sbarber, 

illus.,   $1.50;    Bobbs-Merrill    Company- 
Toe    Barrier,    by     Rene    Bazin,     $1     net;     Charles 

Scribner's   Sons. 
The  Better  Man,  by  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady,  illus. 

in  color,  $1.50;  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co. 
The  Bird  in  the  Box,  by  Mary   Mears,   $1.20  net; 

Frederick  A,    Stokes  Company. 
The  Black  Cross  Clove,  bv  James  Lubv,  $1.20  net; 

B.  W.  Huebsch. 
The  Blue  Arch,  by  Alice  Duer  Miller,  $1.20  net; 

Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 
The    Calendared    Isles,    by    Harrison    Jewell    Hilt, 

$1.50;    Richard    G.    Badger. 
The  Caravaners,  by  the  author  of  "Elizabeth  and 

Her    German    Garden,"    illus.,    $1.50;    Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co. 
The     Castle     Builders,    by     Charles     Clark    Munn, 

illus.,    $1.50;    Lothrop,    Lee    &    Shepard    Com- 
pany. 
The  Creators,    by   May    Sinclair,    illus.,   $1.30   net; 

Century   Company. 
The   Dawn    Builder,    by  John   G.    Xeihardt,    $1.50; 

Mitchell    Kennerley. 
The  Doctor's  Christmas  Eve,  by  James  Lane  Allen, 

$1.25 ;    Macmillan   Company. 
The    Doctor's    Lass,    by    Edward    C.    Booth,    with 

frontispiece,  $1.30  net;  Century  Company. 
The  Double  Cross,  by  Gilson  Willets,  illus.,  $1.50; 

G.    W.    Dillingham    Company. 
The   Eagle's    Feather,   bv    Emily   Post,    frontispiece 

in  color,  $1.25  net;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
The  Empty  House,  and  other  stories,  by  Elizabeth 

Stuart    Phelps,     illus.,     $1.20    net;     Houghton 

Mifflin   Company. 
The    End    of    Dreams,    by    Wood    Levette    Wilson, 

illus.,  $1.50;   Mitchell  Kennerley. 
The   End  of  the    Rainbow,    by    Stella   M.    During, 

with  frontispiece  in  color,  $1.50;  J.  B.  Lippin- 

cott  Company. 
The    Finer    Grain,    by    Henry    James,    $1.25    net; 

Charles    Scribner's   Sons. 
The    Flying    Mercury,     by     Eleanor     M.     Ingram, 

illus.,  $1.50;   Bobbs-Merrill   Company. 
The  Frontiersman,  a  tale  of  the  Yukon,  by  H.  A. 

Cody,  $1.20  net;   George  H.  Doran   Company. 
The  Fruit  of  Desire,  by  Virginia  Demarest,  $1.20 

net;   Harper  &   Brothers. 
The  Fugitive  Freshman,  by  Ralph  D.  Paine,  illus., 

$1.50;    Charles   Scribner's    Sons. 
The  Getting  of  Wisdom,   by   Henry  Handel  Rich- 
ardson,  $1.50;    Duffield  &  Co. 
The  Gift  Wife,  by  Rupert  Hughes,  $1.35  net;  Mof- 
fat, Yard  &  Co. 
The  Girl   Who   Lived    in   the  Woods,   b\-   Marjorie 

Benton    Cooke,    illus.    in    color,    $1.50;    A.    C. 

McClurg  &  Co. 
The  Gold  Brick,  by  Brand  Whitlock,  $1.50;  Bobbs- 
Merrill   Company. 
The   Greatest   Wish    in    the   World,   by   E.    Temple 

Thurston.  $1.50;    Mitchell   Kennerley. 
The  Great  God  Gold,  by  William  Le  Queux,  $1.50; 

Richard    G.    Badger. 
The  Green  Patch,   by   Bettina  von  Hutton,   $1.50; 

Frederick  A.    Stokes  Company. 
The    Guillotine   Club,    by    S.    Weir   Mitchell,    illus., 

$1.50;   Cenrurv  Companv. 
The  Happy  Family,  by  B.  M.  Bower,  illus.,  $1.25; 

G.  W.   Dillingham  Companv. 
The  Hard   Rock    Man,    bv    Frederick    R.    Bechdolt, 

$1  net;  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 
The  Heritage  of  the   Desert,   by   Zane  Gray,   with 

frontispiece,   $1.50;  Harper  &  Brothers. 
The  Hickory  Limb,  by  Parker  H.  Fillmore,  illus., 

50c    net ;    John    Lane    Company. 
The    Hidden    Princess,    by    Fred    Jackson,    frontis- 
piece in  color,  $1.50;  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 
The  Hollow  Needle,  by  Maurice  Leblanc,  illus.  in 

color,   $1.50;    Doubleday,    Page  &  Co. 
The  House  of  Bondage,  by  Reginald  Wright  Kauff- 

man,    $1.35   net;    Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 
The  Husband's   Story,   bv   David   Graham   Phillips. 

$1.50;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
The  Impostor,  by  John  Reed  Scott,  illus.  in  color, 

$1.50;   J.   B.   Lippincott   Company. 
The    Lady    of    Shenipsit,    by    Frederick    P.    Ladd, 

illus.,   $1.35  net;    Sturgis  &  Walton   Company. 
The    Lady    of    the    Spur,    by    David    Potter,    with 

frontispiece  in    color,    $1.50:    J.    B.    Lippincott 

Company. 
The  Little  King,  by  Charles  Major,  illus.  in  color, 

$1.50;   Macmillan  Company. 
The    Lonely    Lovers,    by    Horace    W.     C.    Newte, 

$1.50;   Mitchell  Kennerley. 
The  Lost  Ambassador,  by  E.    Phillips  Oppenbeim, 

illus.  in  color,  $1.50;  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
The  Lovely   Mrs.    Blake,  by    Richard    Marsh,    with 

frontispiece,  $1.20  net;  Cassell  &  Co. 
The    Man    and    the    Dragon,    bv    Alexander    Otis, 

illus.,  $1.50;   Little,   Brown' &  Co. 
The    Man    with    the    Scar,    by    Warren    and    Alice 

Fones,  illus.,   $1.50;    Richard  G.  Badger. 
The    Makin's    of    a    Girl,    bv    Emma    E.    Meguire, 

$1.50;    Richard    G.    Badger. 
The    Married   Life   of    the    Frederick   Carrolls,    by 

Jesse    Lynch    Williams,    illus.,    $1.50;    Charles 

Scribner's  Sons. 
The  Married  Miss  Worth,  by  Louise  Closser  Hale, 

with  frontispiece,  $1.50;  Harper  &  Brothers. 
The    Meddlings    of    Eve,    by    William   J.    Hopkins, 

$1    net;   Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
The   Mercy    of    Fate,    by    Thomas    McKean,    $1.20 

net;  Wessels  &  Bissell  Company. 
The  Mirage   of  the  Many,  by  William  T.   Walsh, 

$1.50;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
The   Mistress  of    Shenstone.   bv   Florence   L.    Bar- 
clay, $1-35  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
The  Mystery  of  the   Green  Heart,   by    Max   Pem- 

berton.  frontispiece  in  color,  $1.30  net;  Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co. 
The  Native  Born,  by  J.  A.  R.  Wylie,  illus.,  $1.50; 

Bobbs-Merrill    Company. 
The    New    Machiavelli,    by    H.    G.    Well*.    $1  50- 

Duffield  &  Co. 
The    Old    Flute   Player,   by    Edward    Marshall   and 
Charles    T.    Dazey,    illus.,    $1.50;    G.    W.    Dil- 
lingham Company. 
The  Open   Door,  by  Earle  Ashley  Walcott,    illus 

$1.25  net;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co". 
~he    Osbornes,    by    E.     F.     Benson,      $1.20      net  ■ 

Doubleday,    Page    &   Co. 
The  Other   Side,   a  novel   of  life  and   afterwards, 

by  Horace  Annesley  Vachell,  $1.20  net; 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 
The  Paternoster  Ruby,  by  Charles  Edmonds  Walk, 
illus.  in  color,  $1.35  net;  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co. 
The  Path  of  Honor,  by  Burton  E.  Stevenson, 
illus.,  $1.50;  J.    B.   Lippincott  Company. 


The   Pools  of   Silence,   by   H.   De  Vere    Stacpoole, 

$1.50;    Duffield    &   Co. 
The  Price   of  the    Prairie,    a    story  of  Kansas,   by 

Margaret  Hill  McCarter,  illus.  in  color,  $1.35 

net;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
The    Prodigal   Pro   Tern,   by    Frederick   Orin    Bart- 

lett,  illus.  by.  Howard  Chandler  Christy,  $1.50; 

Small.   Mavnard  &  Co. 
The  Quests  of  Paul  Beck,  bv  McDonnell   Bodkin. 

illus.,  $1.50;   Little,   Brown   S:   Co. 
The   Readjustment,   by   Will   Irwin,   $1-20   net;    B. 

W.   Huebsch. 
The    Red    Blooded,    bv    Edgar    Beecher    Bronson, 

illus.,    $1.50:    A.    C.    McClurg  &   Co. 
The    Refugee,    by    Captain    Charles    Gilson,    illus., 

$1.25  net;    Century    Company. 
The    Rest    Cure,    by    W.    B.    Maxwell,    $1.50;    D. 

Appleton  &  Co. 
The     Rose    in    the     Ring,     by     George     Barr     Mc- 

Cutcheon,   illus.   in  color,    $1.50;    Dodd,    Mead 

&  Co. 
The  Rules  of  the  Game,  bv  Stuart  Edward  White, 

illus.,   $1.40   net:    Doubleday,    Page  &   Co. 
The  Scales  of  Justice,  by  George  L.   Knapp,  illus. 

in  color,  $1.50;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
The     Scourge,     by     "Warrington     Dawson,     $1.50; 

Small,    Mavnard  &  Co. 
The   Sea  Hawk,    by    Bailey   Millard,    $1    net;    Wes- 
sels &  Bissell    Company. 
The  Second  Chance,  by  Mrs.   Nellie  L.   McClung. 

with    frontispiece,   $1.20  net;   Doubledav,   Page 

&   Co. 
The    Shadow    of    a    Titan,    the    story    of    a    South 

American      Dictator,     by     A.      F.     Wedgwood, 

$1.50;  John  Lane  Company. 
The    Shears    of    Destinv,    bv    Lerov    Scott,    illus., 

$1.20  net;    Doubleday.    Page  &  Co. 
The  Shogun's  Daughter,  by   Robert  Ames  Bennet, 

illus.  in  color,  $1.35  net;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
The     Siege     of    the     Seven     Suitors,     by     Meredith 

Nicholson,    illus.      in     color,    etc.,    $1.20    net; 

Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 


Wavward    Anne,    by    Curtis    Yorke,    $1.50;    Dana 

'Estes  &   Co. 
Westover    of    Wanalah,    a    story    of    love    and    life 

in    Old    Virginia,    by    George    Cary    Eggleston, 

illus.,    $1.50;    Lothrop,    Lee    &    Shepard    Com- 
panv. 
When    Cattle    Kingdom    Fell,    by    J.    R.    Stafford, 

illus.,   $1.25   net:    B.    W.   Dodge  &   Co. 
When  God  Laughs,  by  Jack  London,  illus.,  $1.50; 

Macmillan   Company. 
When  No  Man  Pursueth.  by  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes, 

$1.50;  Mitchell   Kennerley. 
While    Caroline   Was   Growing,   by  Josephine   Das- 

kam  Bacon,  $1.50;  Macmillan  Company. 
White  Roses,  bv  Katharine  Holland  Brown,  illus., 

$1.20  net;   Duffield  &  Co. 
Wild  Oats,  by  Tames  Oppenheim,  with  a  foreword 

by  Edward  Bok,  Sl-20  net;  B.  W.  Huebsch. 
Whirligigs,    bv    O.    Henrv,    $1.20    net;    Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co. 
Young  Wallingford.  by  George   Randolph    Chester, 

illus.,   $1.50;    Bobbs-Merrill   Company. 


TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

African  Game  Trails,  an  account  of  the  African 
wanderings  of  an  American  hunter-naturalist, 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  illus.  in  photogravure, 
etc.,    $4   net;    Charles    Scribner's  Sons. 

A  Labrador  Spring,  bv  Charles  AVendell  Town- 
send,   M.   D.,   illus.,  $1.50;    Dana   Estes  &   Co. 

A  Little  Tourney  to  Switzerland,  illus.  in  color, 
50c  net;   Cassell   &  Co. 

An  Oberland  Chalet,  by  Edith  Elmer  Wood,  illus.. 
$2  net;  Wessels  &  Bissell  Company. 

Australia,  the  making  of  a  nation,  by  John  Foster 
Frazer,   illus.,   $1.75   net;    Cassell   &  Co. 

A  Vagabond  in  the  Caucasus,  by  Stephen  Graham, 
illus.,  $4  net;  John  Lane  Company. 

A  Voice  from  the  Congo,  by  Herbert  Ward,  illus., 
$2.50  net;    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 


Illustration  from  "No  Man's  Land,"  bv  Louis  Joseph   Vance. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


The  Singing  Mouse,  by  Emerson  Hough,  illus.,  $1; 

Bobbs-Merrill    Company. 
The  Social  Bucaneer,  by  Frederic  S.  Isham,  illus., 

$1.50;    Bobbs-Merrill    Company. 
The     Spendthrift,     by     Edward     Marshall,     illus., 

$1.50;    G.   W.    Dillingham   Company.        • 
The    Spirit   Trail,    bv    Kate   and   Virgil   D-    Boyles, 

illus.  in  color,  $"l.50;  A.  C-  McClurg  &  Co. 
The   Spread   Eagle,   and   other   stories,   by   Gouver- 

neur  Morris,  illus.,   $1.20  net;    Charles   Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 
The     Star    Gazers,    by    A.     Carter    Goodloe,    with 

frontispiece,   $  1    net ;    Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 
The  Steering  Wheel,  by  Robert  Alexander  Wason. 

illus.,    $1.50;    Bobbs-Merrill    Company. 
The  Strange  Case  of  Eleanor  Cuyler,  by  Kingsland 

Crosbv.  frontispiece  in  color,  $1.20  net;  Dodd, 

Mead"&  Co. 
The  Sword  in  the  Mountains,  by  Alice  MacGowen, 

illus.  in  color,  $1.35  net:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
The    Sword    Maker,    by    Robert    Barr,    $1.25    net; 

Frederick  A,    Stokes   Company. 
The  Trail  of  Ninetv-Eight,  by  Robert  W.   Service, 

$1.50;  Dodd,  Stead  &  Co. 
The   Unforeseen,    bv    Marv    Stuart    Cutting,    illus., 

$1.20  net:  Doubleday,'  Page-  &  Co. 
The  Unlived   Life  of  Little   Marv  Ellen,  bv  Ruth 
.      McEnery      Stuart,      illus.,     $1;     Bobbs-Merril! 

Company. 
The    Varmint,    by    Owen    Johnson,     illus.,     $1.50; 

Baker  &  Taylor  Company. 
The    Wheels    of    Time,    by    Florence    L.    Barclay, 

illus.    in   color,    50c    net;    Thomas    Y.    Crowell 

&  Co. 
The  Window  at  the  White  Cat.  bv  Marv   Roberts 

Rinehart,     illus.,     $1.50;     Bobbs-Merrill     Com- 
pany. 
The    Yardstick    Man,    bv    Arthur    Goodrich,    illus., 

$1.50;    D.   Appleton"  &   Co. 
Tinsel  and  Gold,  by  Dion  Clayton  Calthrop,  illus., 

$1.50;    G.    W.    Dillingham   Company. 
Too  Many  Women,  a  bachelor's  story*  anonymous, 

with    frontispiece    in    color,    $1.25    net;    Fred- 
erick A.    Stokes    Company. 
Under    the    Thatch,    bv    Allen    Raine,    $1.20    net; 

Dodd,  Mead  4:  Co. 
Up    to    Calvin's,     bv    Laura     E.     Richards,     illus., 

£1.25;   Dana  Estes  &  Co. 
Vera  of  the  Strong  Heart,  by  Marion  Mole,  $1.25 

net;   G.  P.   Putnam's    Sons. 


A  Wanderer  in  London,  A  Wanderer  in  Holland, 
and  A  Wanderer  in  Paris,  by  E.  V.  Lucas, 
new  editions  in  limp  leather  binding,  each 
illus.,  $2.50  net;    Macmillan   Company. 

A  Year  in  Japan,  by  Walter  Tyndall,  illus.  in 
color;    Macmillan    Company. 

Beautiful  England  series,  first  vols.:  Oxford,  bv 
F.  D.  How;  The  English  Lakes,  by  A.  G. 
Bradley;  Canterbury,  by  Canon  Danks; ; 
Shakepspeare-Land,  by  Walter  Jerrold;  The 
Thames,  by  G.  E.  Mitton;  Windsor  Castle,  by 
Edward  Thomas:  each  illus.  in  color  by  E.  W. 
Haslehust,    $1.25;    Dana   Estes   &    Co. 

Benares,  the  Stronghold  of  Hinduism,  bv  C.  P. 
Cape,  illus.,   $2  net;   Richard   G.   Badger. 

Bermuda,  Past  and  Present,  by  Walter  B.  Hay- 
ward,  illus.,  $1.25  net;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Cuba,  by  L  A.  Wright,  illus.,  $2.25  net;  Macmil- 
lan   Company. 

Egypt  of  Yesterday  and  Today,  by  Percy  Withers, 
illus.,  $1.75  net;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany. 

Egypt,  Ancient  Sites  and  Modern  Scenes,  by  G. 
Maspero,  illus.,  $4  net;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Elba  and  Elsewhere,  by  Don  C.  Seitz,  illus.,  $1.25 
net;    Harper  &    Brothers. 

Falaise,  the  Town  of  the  Conqueror,  by  Anna 
Bowman  Dodd,  new  illus.  edition,  $1.50  net; 
Little,    Brown   &  Co. 

Farthest  West,  by  Reginald  Enock.  illus.  from 
photographs,  etc,  $4  net;   D.    Appleton  &  Co. 

Great  American  Universities,  by  Edwin  E.  Slos- 
son,  describing  14  leading  institutions,  illus., 
$2   net;    Macmillan    Company. 

Heroic  Spain,  by  E.  Bovle  O'Reillv;  Duffield  & 
Co. 

Highways  and  Byways  series,  new  vols. :  High- 
ways and  Byways  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
by  Clifton  Johnson,  illus.,  $2  net;  Highways 
and  Byways  in  Cambridge  and  Ely,  by  Ed- 
ward   Conybeare,    illus. ;    Macmillan    Company. 

Home  Life  in  Ireland,  bv  Robert  Lvnd,  illus., 
$2.50  net;  A.   C.   McClurg  &  Co. 

Home  Life  in  Many  Lands  series,  new  vols. : 
Home  Life  in  Spain,  by  Samuel  Bensusan; 
Home  Life  in  America,  by  Katherine  Busbey; 
Home  Life  in  Holland,  by  David  Storer  Mel- 
drum;  Home  Life  in  Japan;  each  illus.,  $1.75 
net ;    Macmillan   Company. 


Hunting   Camps  in    Wood   and    Wilderness,   by   H 

Hesketh-Pricbard,   F.   R.  G.   S.,  with  introduci 

tion    by    Frederic    C.    Selous,    illus.    in    color  i 

etc.,  $5   net;   Sturgis  &  Walton  Company. 
Hunting    with    the    Eskimos,    by    Harry    Whitney  i 

illus.    from   photographs,    etc.,    $3.50   net;    Cenj 

tury  Company. 
In    Africa,    a   cartoonist   after    big   game,    by   Johli 

T.   McCutcheon,   illus.   from  drawings  and   pho 

tographs  by  the  author,   $3  net;   Bobbs-Merril 

Company. 
In     Forbidden     Seas,      recollections      of      sta-'.-ite 

hunting  in  the  Kuriles.  by  A.  J.  Snow,   F.   R 

G.  S.,  illus.;  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
In    Lotus-Land    Japan,    by    Herbert    G.     Ponting 

illus.    in   color,    etc,    $6   net ;    Macmillan    Com 

pany.  T 

In   the   Footprints   of  Heine,   by  Henry  James   For 

man,      illus.      from      photographs ;      Houghtoi 

Mifflin  Company. 
In    the    Heart    of    Africa,    by   Adolphus   Frederick 

Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  illus.   in  color,  etc,   $ 

net;    Cassell  &  Co. 
In    the    Kaiser's    Capital,    bv    T.    F.    Dickie,    D.    D. 

illus..   $2   net;    Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 
In  the  Torrid  Soudan,  by  H.  Lincoln  Tangye,   F 

R.    G.    S.,    with     map,     $3    net;     Rid 

Badger. 
Italy,    the    Magic    Land,    by   Lilian    Whiting,    popo 

lar    illus.    edition,    $1.50    net;     Little,     Browi 

&    Co. 
Japan  for  a  Week,  by  M.  A.  M.   Thompson;  Join 

Lane    Company. 
Jungle   Byways   in   India,  leaves   from  a  note-bool 

of  a  sportsman  and  naturalist,  by  E.   P.    Steh 

bing,   illus.  by  the  author,  $4  net;  John   Lan* 

Company. 
Life    in    the    Moslem    East,    by    Pierre    Ponatvline 

illus.    from  photographs,    $4    net;    Dodd,    Mea< 

&   Co. 
Lion   and    Dragon    in    Northern   China,    a  study  o 

Wei-hei-wei,     by     R.     F.     Johnston,     illus.,     $ 

net;   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co. 
Munich,     its     history,     monuments,     and     art,     b; 

Henry    Rawle  Wadleigh,    illus.,    $2    net ;    Fred 

erick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
New  England  Legends  and  Folklore  in  Prose  an- 

Poetry,     by     Samuel    Adams      Drake,     popula 

illus.   edition,  $1.50  net;   Little,    Brown   &  Co 
New    Guinea,    by    Beatrice    Grimshaw,    illus.,    $3.5' 

net;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
Oberammergau,     a     description      of      village      an- 

people    with    a    synopsis   of    the    Passion    Plaj 

by    Josephine    Helena    Short,    $1    net;     T.    \ 

Crowell    &    Co. 
Our    Inland    Seas,    bv    James    Cooke    Mills,    illus. 

SI. 75  net;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
Our    Northern    Domain :    Alaska,    picturesque,    hit 

toric,  commercial,  illus.,  $2;  Dana  Estes  &  9 
Overland    to    India,    by    Sven    Hedin,    illus.,    $7.5 

net;    Macmillan    Company. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  by  Fletcher  Hanslip,  illus. 

$6  net;   Wessels  &  Bissell  Company. 
Peoples    of    Many    Lands    series,    first    vols. :    Th 

People  of    Egypt,    illus.   by   Lance   Thackeray 

The   People  of  Holland,    illus.   by    Xico  Jun| 

man;  The  People  of  India,  illus.  by  Mortime 

Menpes ;    Macmillan    Company. 
Persia    and    Its    People,    by    Ella    C.    Sykes,    illus. 

Macmillan    Company. 
Photography    in    Old    England,    by    W.    I.    LincoL 

Adams,  illus.,  $2.50  net;  Baker  &  Tavlor  Con 

pany. 
Pompeii,   by   \\  .    M.    Mackenzie,    illus.    in   color  b 

Alberto   Pisa,  $2.50  net:    Macmillan   Companj 
Portugal,  by  Ernest  Oldmeadow,   illus.,  $3.50   net 

J.   B.   Lippincott  Company. 
Queer    Things    about    Egypt,    by    Douglas    Slader 

illus.,  $5  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
Rambles    in    Spain,   by   John    D.    Fitz-Ger:. 

map,  $3  net;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
Rambles    with    an    American,    by    Christian    Tearh 

illus.,    $2.50    net;    Duffield   &  Co. 
Rare    Davs    in    Tapan,    bv    Prof.    George    Trumbu 

Ladd,  illus.,  $1.25  net;  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co. 
Reminiscences  of  a  Ranchman,  by  Edgar   Beecbe 

Bronson,  new  edition,  illus.  by  Dixon,  Wvetl 

Dunton,  etc.,  $1.50;   A.  C.    McClurg  &  Co, 
Ribbon   Roads,  a  motor  trip  abroad,  by  A.  T.  an 

B.  R.  Wood,  illus.,  $2.50  net;  G.  P.  Putnam" 

Sons- 
Romantic  California,  by  Ernest  Peixotto.   illus.  b 

the  author,  $2.50  net;  Charles  Scribner's  Soni 
Service    and     Sport    in    the    Sudan,    a    record    c 

the  administration   in  the  Anglo- Egyptian    St 

dan   with    some   intervals  of  sport   and    trave 

by   Bimbasbi    D.    Comyn,    illus.,    $4    net;    Job 

Lane  Company. 
Sicilian    Ways  and    Davs,   by   Louise    Caico,    illus 

$8.50  net;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Siena  and  Southern  Tuscany,  by  Edward  Huttoi 

illus.  in  color,  $2  net;  Macmillan  Company. 
South    American    series,    new    vol.:    Argentina,    fc 

W.    H.    Hirst,    with    introduction    by    Marti 

Hume,  with  map,  etc,  $3   net;   Charles  SctS 

ner's   Sons. 
Spain,    a    studv    of    her    life    and    arts,    bv    Roya 

Tyler,  illus..  $3.50  net;   Mitchell  Kennerley. 
St.    Petersburg,    by    G.    Dobson.    illus.    in    color   t 

F.  de    Haenen,    $2.50    net ;     Macmillan    Con 
pany. 

Switzerland,    bv    Oscar    Kuhns.    illus.    from    phot 

graphs,  etc,  $2  net;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  G 
To     Abyssinia     through     an     Unknown     Lard,     I 

Captain  C.  H.  Stigand,  illus.,  $3.50  net;  J.  I 

Lippincott   Company. 
The   Basutos,    by    Sir  Godfrey    Lagden,    K.    C.    J 

G.,    2   vols.,    with    maps,    $6   net:    D.    Appleto 

&  Co. 
The  Charm  of  the  Road,  by  J.  H.   Hissey,  illus 

Macmillan    Company. 
The  Dominion  of  Canada,  bv  W.  L.  Griffith,  illus 

$3    net;    Little,    Brown    &    Co. 
The  Grand    Canon   of  Arizona,    how  to   see   it,  I 

George    Wharton      James,      illus.,     $1.50     ne 

Little,   Brown  &  Co. 
The    Great    States    of    South    America,    by    C.    V 

Domville-Fife;    Macmillan   Company. 
The    Great    White    North,    by    Helen    S.    Wrigi 

illus.,   $2.25   net;    Macmillan   Company. 
The  Historic  Mohawk,  bv  Marv  Riggs  Diefendoi 

illus.,   $2.50;    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 
The  Island  of  Stone  Money,   by  William  H.  Fa 

ness,   illus.,    $3.50  net;  J.    B.   Lippincott   Coi 

pany. 
The    Mississippi    River,    and    its    wonderful    valle 

by  Julius  Chambers,  F.   R.  G.  S.,  illus.,  $3.! 

net;    G.    Pw_ Putnam's   Sons. 
The   Motor   Routes  of   England,    Western    Sectio 

by  Gordon  Home,  illus.  in  color.  $2  net;  Ma 

millan    Company. 
The  North  Pole,  its  discovery  in    1909,  by   Robe 

E.     Peary,     illus.     in     color,     etc,     $4.80    ne 

Frederick    A.    Stokes   Publishing   Company. 
The    River    and    L    by    John    G.    Neihardt,    illus 

G.  P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

The  Spaniard  at  Home,  by  Mary  F.  Nixon  Rouli 

Bins,    from    paintings,    etc,    $2.75    net;    A. 

McClurg  &  Co. 
The    Survey    of    London,    by    Sir    Walter    Besai 

new  vols.:    The   City  of  London,    North   Lo 

don,    South    London,    each    illus.,    $7.50    ne  1 

Macmillan    Company. 
The  Toll  of  the  Arctic   Seas,   by  D.   M.    FvJ.van: 

illus.     from    photographs,     S2.25     net;     Hen 

Holt  &  Co. 
Things  Seen  in  Japan,  by  Hartley  Gascoigne,  ilh 

from  photographs,  75c  net;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  C  1 
Through    Khurasan    and    Central    Asia,    by    A.     .  j 

Williams  Jackson,  illus.;   Macmillan  Compaam 
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Through     Savage     Europe,     by    Harry     De    Windt, 

new  popular   edition,    illus.,    $1.50;  J.    B.    Lip- 

pincott  Company. 
Tramps  in  Dark  Mongolia,  by  John  Hedlcy,  F.  R. 

G.     S.,    illus.,    $3.50    net ;     Charles    Scribner's 

Sons. 
Turkey  of  the  Ottomans,   illus.,   $1.50   net;   Charles 

Scribner's  Sons. 
Uganda    for   a  Holiday,   by    Sir   Frederick  Treves, 

illus.,  $3  net;  E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 
Untrodden    English    Ways,    by    Henry    C.    Shelley, 

popular  illus.  edition,  $1.50  net;  Little,  Brown 

&   Co. 
Up    Hill    and    Down    Dale    in   Ancient    Etruria,    by 

Frederick   Seymour,    illus.,    $3    net;    D.    Apple- 
ton  &  Co. 
Bays  and  Days  Out  of  London,  by  Aida  Rodman 

De  Milt,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $2.50  net;  Baker 

&  Taylor  Company. 
With     Gun     and     Guide,    by    Thomas     Martindale, 

illus.    from    photographs,    $2    net;    George    W. 

Jacobs  &  Co. 
With    Mulai    Hafid    at    Fez,    behind    the    scenes    at 

Morocco,    by    Laurence    Harris,    F.    R.    G.    S., 

illus.      in     color,      etc.,    $3    net;     Richard    G. 

Badger. 

PUBUC  AFFAIRS. 

American  Corporations,  the  legal  rules  govern- 
ing corporate  organization  and  management, 
by  J-  J-  Sullivan,  A.  M-,  illus.,  $1.75  net;  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

American  Social  Progress  series,  new  vol. :  Gov- 
ernmental Action  for  Social  Welfare,  by  Prof. 
Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  $1  net;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Progress  of  Woman's 
Rights,  from  the  day  of  Augustus  to  the 
present  time,  by  Eugene  A.  Hecker,  $1.50;  G. 
P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

Business  Management,  by  John  Christie  Duncan, 
Ph.  D.,  $1.75  net;   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

China  and  the  Far  East,  Clark  University  Lec- 
tures, by  Archibald  Gary  Coolidge  and  others, 
$2  net;  T.   Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Corporation  Finance,  by  Edward  S.  Meade,  $1.75 
net;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Corruption  in  American  Politics  and  Life,  by 
Robert  C.  Brooks,  $1.25  net;  Dodd,  Mead 
&   Co. 

Criminal  Man,  according  to  the  classification  of 
Cesare  Lombroso,  by  his  daughter,  Gina  Lom- 
broso  Ferrero,  illus.;  G.    P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Cro well's  Library  of  Economics,  new  vol.:  State 
Socialism  in  New  Zealand,  by  James  Edward 
Le  Rossignol  and  William  Downie  Stewart, 
$1.50  net;  Thomas  Y.   Crowell  &  Co. 

Democracy  and  the  Overman,  by  Charles  Zueblin, 
$1    net;    B.    W.  Huebsch. 

Government  Ownership  of  Railways,  by  Judge  A. 
Van  Wagenen;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
ndia  under   Curzon   and   After,   by   Lovat  Fraser, 
illus.     in    photogravure,     etc.,-  $4    net;     Henry 
Holt  &  Co. 

In  the  Heart   of   Democracy,  by   Robert    Gardner, 

$1.50  net;    Mitchell  Kennerley. 
s    Mankind    Advancing  ?     by     Mrs.    John     Martin, 

$2    net;    Baker   &   Taylor   Company, 
-and  Problems  and  National  Welfare,  by  Christo- 
pher Turner,  $2.50  net;  John  Lane  Company. 

Leaders    of    Socialism,    Past    and    Present,    by    G. 

R.   S.   Taylor,    $1    net;    Dufneld  &  Co. 
Legal    Doctrine    and    Social     Progress,    by    Frank 

Parsons;  B.   W.  Huebsch. 
Lords  of  Industry*  by  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd;    G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

:Love  and  Marriage,  by  Ellen  Key,  with  introduc- 
tion by  Havelock  Ellis;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Popular  Law-Making,  a  study  of  the  history  and 
the  tendencies  of  English  and  American  legis- 
lation, by  Frederic  J.  Stimson,  $2.50  net; 
Charles   Scribner's    Sons. 

f  residential    Addresses   and   State   Papers,    by   Wil- 
liam    Howard     Taft,     $1.25     net;     Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co. 
j  Property    Insurance,    by    Solomon    Huebner,    $1.75 

net;   D.   Appleton  &  Co. 
J  Race   Distinctions   in   American  Law,   by   Gilbert  T. 
Stephenson,  $1.50  net;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Railroad    Administration,      by     Ray    Morris,      with 
charts,  etc.,  $2  net;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
J  Railway  Rates  and   Traffic,  by  Emory  R.  Johnson 
and   Grover    G.   Huebner,   2    vols.,   $5    net ;    D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 
'Social   Insurance,  a  programme  for  social   reform, 
by    Prof.    Henry    R.    Seager,    $1    net;    Macmil- 
lan  Company. 

S  Socialism    and    Success,    some    uninvited    messages, 
by  W.  J.  Ghent,  $1  net;  John  Lane  Company. 
Socialism  and  Superior  Brains,  by  Bernard   Shaw, 
with  portrait,  $1  net;   John  Lane  Company. 
Tariff    History    of    the    United    States,    by    F.    W. 
Taussig,    LL.    B.,    new    revised   edition ;    G.    P. 
Putnam's   Sons. 
'   Temples  of  Peace  Built  of  L'ntempered  Mortar,  by- 
John  Bigelow;    B.   W.  Huebsch. 
The    American    Commonwealth,    by    James    Bryce, 
new    and    revised    edition,    2    vols.,     $4    net; 
Macmillan    Company. 
'The  Citizen's   Library,   new  vols.:    Great   Cities  in 

I  America,  their  problems  and  their  govern- 
ment, by  Delos  F.  Wilcox;  Child  Problems, 
by  George  B.  Mangold,  Ph.  D.;  Wage- Earning 
Women,  by  Annie  Marion  Mac  Lean,  each 
$  1.25   net ;    Macmillan   Company. 

The  Commercial  Power  of  Congress,  an  essay 
in  Constitutional  history,  by  David  Walter 
Brown,   Ph.    D. ;    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

The  Conflict  Between  Collectivism  and  Individual- 
ism in  a  Democracy,  by  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
D.    D. ;    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

The  Conflict  of  Color,  by  B.  L.  Putnam  Weale; 
Macmillan    Company. 

The  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources  in  the 
United  States,  by  Charles  R.  Van  Hise,  illus., 
S2   net ;    Macmillan   Company. 

The  Conservation  of  Water,  by  John  L.  Mathews, 
illus.  from  photographs,  $2  net;  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co. 

The  Fight  for  Conservation,  by  Gifford  Pinchot, 
75c  net;    Doubleday,    Page  &  Co. 

The  Future  of  Trade-Unionism  and  Capitalism  in 
a  Democracy,  by  Charles  W.  Eliot;  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 

Che  Great  Illusion,  a  study  of  the  relation  of 
military  power  to  economic  advantage,  by 
Norman  Angell,  $1.50  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

The  Income  Tax,  by  Prof.  Edwin  R.  A.  Selig- 
man;   Macmillan  Company. 

The    Interest    of    America    in    International    Rela- 
tions,   by    Alfred    T.    Mahan,    D.    C.    L.,   $1.50 
net;    Little,    Brown   &   Co. 
."he    Meaning    of    Social    Science,    by    Albion    W. 

Small;  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
"he  Modern  Criminal  Science  series,  translations 
of  the  most  important  works  of  eminent  con- 
tinental authors  on  criminal  science,  first 
vols. :  Criminal  Psychology,  by  Hans  Gross, 
$5  net;  Modern  Theories  of  Criminality,  by 
C.  Bernaldo  De  Quires,  $4  net;  Little,  Brown 
&  Co. 
."he     Spirit     of     Democracy,     by     Lyman     Abbott; 

Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 
?he  Story  of  the  Soil,  by  Cyril  G.  Hopkins,  illus., 

$1.50-  net;   Richard  G.  Badger. 
"he    Suffragette,    by    E.    Sylvia    Pankburst,    with 
introduction    by    Mrs.    Pankhurst,    illus.,    $1.50 
net;  Sturgis  &  Walton  Company. 


Transportation    in    Europe,    by    L.    G.    McPherson, 

$1.50   net;   Henry   Holt   &  Co. 
What     Eight     Million     Women     Want,     by     Rheta 

Childe    Dorr,    illus.,    $2    net;    Small,    Maynard 

&  Co. 
Where    Every    Penny    Counts,    the   people    vs.    high 

prices,    by    Ida    M.    Tarbell,    $1    net;    Moffat, 

Yard  &  Co. 


NATURE  AND  OUTDOOR  LIFE. 

African  Mimetic  Butterflies,  by  II.  Eltringham; 
Oxford    University    Press. 

An  Illustrated  Guide  to  Flowering  Plants,  by 
George  T.  Stevens,  M.  D.,  illus.,  $2.50  net; 
Dodd.  Mead  &  Co. 

Britain's  Birds  and  Their  Eggs,  by  A.  Lands- 
borough  Thomson,  illus.  in  color  by  George 
Rankie,   $6.50  net;  J.   B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Common  Weeds  of  the  Farm  and  Garden,  by  Har- 
old C.  Long,  illus.  from  photographs,  $2  net; 
Frederick  A.   Stokes  Company. 

Garden  Flowers  in  Color,  edited  by  R.  Hooper 
Pearson,  first  vols.:  Pansies,  Violas  and  Vio- 
lets, Sweet  Peas,  Roses,  Rhododendrons  and 
Azaleas,  Carnations  and  Pinks,  Lilies ;  each 
illus.  in  color,  65c  net;  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company. 

Gardens  Near  the  Sea,  by  Alice  Lounsberry,  illus. 
in  color,  $4.20  net;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany. 

In  the  Catskills,  by  John  Burroughs,  illus.  from 
photographs,  $1.50  net ;  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

Letters  to  a  Salmon  Fisher's  Son,  by  A.  H. 
Chaytor,  illus.,  $3  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

Lives  of  the  Fur  Folk,  by  M.  D.  Haviland,  illus.; 
Longmans,    Green  &  Co. 


Dictionary  of  Aviation,  by  R.  M.  Pierce,  $1  net; 
Baker   &   Taylor   Company. 

Dictionary  of  Hard  Words,  by  Robert  Morris 
Pierce,  $1.20  net;  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co. 

Index  Yerborum  'Vergilianus.  a  complete  word  in- 
dex to  the  acknowledged  works  of  Vergil,  by 
Monroe  Nichols  Wetmore,  Ph.  D.,  $3  net; 
Yale   University   Press. 

Xew  French-English.  English-French  Dictionary, 
by  Clifton  and  McLaughlin,  $1.50;  William 
R.    Jenkins    Company. 

Scots  Dialect  Dictionary,  by  Rev.  Alex.  Warrack, 
$3   net;  J.    B.   Lippincott  Company. 

The  Complete  Pocket  Guide  to  Europe,  edited  by 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  and  Thomas  L. 
Stedman,  $1.25;  William  R.  Jenkins  Com- 
pany. 

The  Dictionary  of  English  History,  edited  by  Sid- 
ney J.  Low  and  F.  S.  Pulling,  seventh  edition, 
revised  to  date,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $3.50  net; 
Cassell   &   Co. 

The  Etiquette  of  Correspondence,  by  Helen  E. 
Gavit,  new  and  revised  edition,  75c  net;  Wes- 
sels  &  Bissell  Company. 

The  Globe  English-French  Pocket  Dictionary.  75c 
net ;   J.   B.    Lippincott   Company. 

The  Origin  and  Meaning  of  Popular  Phrases  and 
Names,  by  Basil  Hargrave,  $1.50  net;  J.  B. 
Lippincott    Company. 

The  Pocket  Reference  Library,  printed  on  India 
paper,  5  vols.,  each  25c;  Cassell  &  Co. 

Yest-Pocket  Diary  and  Time-Saver,  new  edition, 
revised  for  the  year  1911,  with  maps,  leather, 
25c;   Laird  &  Lee. 

SCIENCE  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

A  Beginner's  Star-Book,  by  Kelvin  McKready, 
with  charts,  etc.;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Aerial  Navigation,  by  Prof.  Alfred  F.  Zahm,  illus. 
from  photographs,  $3  net;   D.  Appleton  S:  Co. 


Illustration   from   "The  Price   of  the  Prairie,"  by   Margaret   Hill. 
A,  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 


Methods  of  Attracting  Birds,  by  Gilbert  H.  Traf- 
ton,  illus.,  $1-25  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

Music  of  the  Wild,  by  Gene  Stratton-Porter,  $2.:>0 
net;  Jennings  &  Graham. 

My  Grandmother's  Garden  and  an  Orchard  Ances- 
tral, by  Mary  Matthews  Bray,  $1  net;  Richard 
G.   Badger. 

Nature  Sketches  in  Temperate  America,  by  Dr. 
Joseph  L.  Hancock,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $2.7a 
net;    A.    C.    McClurg  &  Co. 

Ornamental  Bulbous  and  Tuberous  Plants,  by 
John  Weathers,  illus.  from  photographs,  $5 
net;    E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co. 

The  Big  Game  of  Africa,  by  Richard  Tjader, 
illus.  from  photographs,  $3  net;  D.  Appleton 
&    Co. 

Toy  Dogs  and  Their  Ancestors,  by  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Neville  Lytton,  illus.,  $7.50  net;  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co. 

The  Handy  Natural  History',  by  Ernest  Protheroe. 

F.  Z.  S.,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $4  net;   Richard 

G.  Badger. 

The  Gait  of  the  American  Trotter  and  Pacer,  by 
R.  Jordan,  Jr.,  illus.,  $3.50;  William  R.  Jen- 
kins   Company. 

Wood  Wanderings,  by  Winthrop  Packard,  illus. 
by  Charles  Copeland,  $1.20  net;  Small,  May- 
nard &  Co. 


BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

A  New  Dictionary  of  the  English  anil  Italian 
Languages,  bv  Arthur  Enenkel,  revised  and 
corrected  by  "j.  McLaughlin,  $1.50:  William 
R.    Jenkins    Company. 

\  New  Shakespearean  Dictionary,  by  Richard  John 
Cunliffe,    $2.50    net;    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

Collot's  French-English  and  English-French  Dic- 
tionary, by  A.  S.  Collot,  $2.75;  William  K. 
Jenkins    Company. 

Crawell's  Handy  Information  series,  new  vol.: 
Handy  Book  of  Proverbs,  by  J.  McSpadden 
Walker,  50c;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 


An    Introduction    to    Bacteriological    and    Enzyme 

Chemistry,  by  Gilbert  J.  Fowler,  D.  Sc,  illus.; 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Breeding  and  the  Mendelian   Discovery,  by  A.   D. 

Darbyshire;  Cassell  &  Co. 
Chats   on    Electricity,    by    Frank    Broadbent,    illus., 

$1.25  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
Creative   Evolution,  by  Henri   Bergson,  authorized 

translation,  $2  net;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Darwinism  and   Human   Life,   by    Prof.    J.    Arthur 

Thomson,    with    photogravure    portrait,    $1.50 

net;   Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Diseases    of    Economic    Plants,    by    F.    L.    Stevens, 

illus. ;    Macmillan   Company. 
Electrical    Theory    and    the    Problem    of    the    Uni- 
verse,  by   G.    W.    De  Tunzclmann,   $4.50   net; 

J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 
Electric    Motors,    by    Henry    M.    Hobart,    new    edi- 
tion,   $5    net ;    Macmillan    Company. 
Engineering    of    Today,    by    Thomas    W.    Corbin, 

illus.,    $1.50    net;    J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 
History  of  the  Sciences,  new  vols.:  Chemistry*,  by 

Sir    Edward   Thorpe,    2    vols.;    Old    Testament 

Criticism,    by  Archibald   Duff;   each  illus..   per 

vol.,  75c  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Ignition     Principles    and     Systems,     by     Roger     B. 

Whitman,  illus.,  $1.50  net;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
International      Scientific     series,     new    vols.:     The 

Modern    Science    of    Languages,    by    Prof.    H. 

Cantley  Wyld;  A  History  of  Birds,  by  H.  O- 

Forbes,    F.    R.    G.    S.;    each    illus.,    $1.75    net; 

D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Milk  and   Its  Products,   by   Henry  H.   Wing,    new 

and     revised     edition,    $1.50    net;     Macmillan 

Company. 
Practical   Electricity,   by  Ayrton   and    Mather,   new 

and    revised   edition,    illus.,    $2.50    net;    Cassell 

&  Co. 
Practical    Photo-Micrography,    by    Edwin    Barnard, 

F.  R.  M.  S..  illus. ;  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Radiochemistry,    t>y    A.   T.    Cameron,    M.    A.,    with 

portraits,   $1   net;    D.  Appleton  &   Co. 
Round    the    Year    with    the    Stars,    by    Garrett    P. 

Serviss,      with     charts,      $1      net;     Harper     & 

Brothers. 


Science  from  an  Easy  Chair,  by   Sir   Ray  Lankcs- 

ter,    K.   C.    B.,   illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $1.50  net; 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
Spirit    and     Mat'.cr     Before    the    Bar    of    Modern 

Science,    by    Isaac    W.    Hey  singer,    $3.75    net; 

J.    B.    Lippincott   Company. 
The  Age  of  Mammals,  by  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn, 

illus.;    Macmillan  Company. 
The    Amateur    Astronomer,    by    Gideon      Riegler, 

trans,  by  George  Auborne  Clarke,  illus.,  $1.25 

net;    Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 
The  Autobiography  of  an  Electron,  by  Charles   R. 

Gibson,     illus.,     $1.50     net;     J.     B.     Lippincott 

Company. 
The  Elements,  speculations  as  to  their  nature  and 

origin,    by    Sir    William    A.    Tildcn,    F.    R.    S., 

75c  net;  Harper  &  Brothers. 
The  Essentials  of   Morbid  Histology,  by  Albert  S. 

Grunbaum.    M.  A.,  illus.   in  color,  etc.;  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co. 
The  Grammar  of  Science,  by  Prof.  Karl  Pearson, 

third     edition,      illus.,    $2.50    net;     Macmillan 

Company. 
The    Mineral   Kingdom,   by   Dr.   Reinhard   Braums 

trans,    by    L.    J.    Spencer,    illus.,    $16.50    net; 

J.    B.    Lippincott   Company. 
The    Morphology    of    Gymnosperms,    by    John    M. 

Coulter     and     Charles    J.     Chamberlain;     Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press. 
The   Physiology  of  Plant  Production,  by  Prof.    B. 

M.  Duggar,  illus.;   Macmillan  Company. 
The    Practical    Design    of    Motor-Cars,    by    James 

Gunn;  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
The  Racial  Anatomy  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  by 

Robert    Bennett    Bean,    illus.,    $2    net;    J.    B. 

Lippincott  Company. 
The  Stone  Age  in   North  America,  by  Warren   K. 

Moorehead,  2  vols.,   illus.  with  colored  plates, 

photogravures,    maps,    etc.,    $5    net;    Houghton 

Mifflin  Company. 

ART,  ARCHITECTURE,  MUSIC. 

Adventures  4n  Home-Making,  by  Robert  and  Eliza- 
beth  Shackleton,   illus.,   $1.75   net;   John  Lane 
Company. 
A    History    of    Architecture,     by    Russell    Sturgis 
and    Arthur    L.    Frothingham,    Vol.    Ill,    com- 
pleting the  work,   illus.,  $5  net;  Baker  &  Tay- 
lor   Company. 
A  History  of  Japanese  Color  Prints,   by  W.    Von 
Seidlitz,  illus.   in  color,  etc.,   $6.50  net;   J.    B. 
Lippincott   Company. 
A    Painter's    Progress,    by    Will    H.     Low,    illus., 

$1.50  net;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Art's    Enigma,    by    Frederick    Jameson,    illus.,    $2 

net;    John    Lane    Company. 
Artistic   Homes,  by   Mabel  Tuke   Priestman,    illus., 

$2  net;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
A  Snorter  Course  in  Woodworking,  by  Charles  G. 
Wheeler,  illus.;  G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

Belgravia  Series  of  Art  Monographs,  edited  by 
Selwyn  Brinton,  M.  A.,  new  vols.:  Botticelli, 
by  E.  Schaeffer;  Rembrandt,  by  R.  Mutber; 
each  illus.,  $1.50  net;  H.  M.  Caldwell  Com- 
pany. 

Ceramic  Literature,  edited  by  M.  L.  Solon,  $12.50 
net;   J.   B.   Lippincott  Company. 

Chats  on  Photography,  by  W.  Wallington,  illus., 
$1.25    net;   J.    B.    Lippincott   Company. 

Classics  of  Art  series,  new  vols.:  Turner's 
Sketches  and  Drawings,  by  A.  J.  Finberry, 
illus.,  $4  net;  Michel- Angelo,  by  Gerald  S. 
Davis,  illus.,  $5  net;  Raphael,  by  Adolf  Paul 
Oppe,  illus.,  $5  net;  Rubens,  by  Edward  Dil- 
lon, illus.,  $10  net;  George  Romney,  by  Ar- 
thur C.  Chamberlain,  illus.,  $5  net;  Charles 
Scribner's   Sons. 

Color  Printing  and  Color  Printers,  by  R.  M. 
Burch,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $3  net;  Baker  & 
Taylor  Company. 

Composition,  by  Arthur  W.  Dow,  revised  and  en- 
larged edition,  illus.,  $2.50  net;  Baker  &  Tay- 
lor Company. 

Connoisseur's  Library,  new  vol. :  Illuminated  Man- 
uscripts, by  J.  A.  Herbert  and  Evelyn  Under- 
bill, illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $7.50  net;  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 

Correct  Principles  of  Classical  Singing,  by  Max 
Heinrich,  $1.50  net;  Lothrop.  Lee  &  Shepard 
Company. 

Design  in  Theory  and  Practice,  by  Ernest  A. 
Batchelder,  illus.,  $2  net;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Dinanderie,  by  J.  Travenor-Perry,  illus.  in  photo- 
gravure,   etc.;    Macmillan    Company. 

English  Costume,  by  George  Clinch,  illus..  $2.50 
net;    A.   C.   McClurg  &  Co. 

English  Medieval  Architecture,  by  Edward  S. 
Prior,    illus. ;    Macmillan    Company. 

French  Portrait  Engravers,  by  T.  H.  Thomas, 
illus. ;    Macmillan    Company. 

General  History  of  Art  Series,  new  vol. :  The 
Art  of  Northern  Italy,  by  Corrado  Ricci, 
illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $1.50  net;  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's   Sons. 

G  reat  Masters  o  f  Landscape  Painting,  by  Emile 
Michel,  illus.  in  photogravure,  etc,  $7.50  net; 
J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 

Guide  to  Italian- Painting,  by  Bernhard  Berenson; 
Macmillan  Company. 

Handicrafts  in  the  Home,  by  Mabel  Tuke  Priest- 
man,  illus.,  $2  net;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

How  to  Know  Architecture,  by  Frank  E.  Wallis, 
illus.,  $2  net;  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Irish  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  by  A.  C.  Champ- 
neys,  illus.;   Macmillan  Company. 

Landscape  and  Figure  Composition,  by  Sadakichi 
Hartmann,  illus.,  $3  net;  Baker  &  Taylor 
Company. 

Landscape  Gardening  Studies,  by  Samuel  Par- 
sons, illus.,  $2  net;  John  Lane  Company. 

Little  Books  on  Art.  new  vols.:  Christian  Sym- 
bolism, and  Our  Lady  in  Art.  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Jenner,  each  illus.,  SI  net;  A.  C.  McClurg 
&    Co. 

Massenet  and  His  Op*ras.  by  Henry  T.  Finclc, 
illus.,    $  1 .50  net;    John    Lane   Company. 

Masterpieces  in  Color,  edited  by  T.  Lcman  Hare, 
new  vols.:  Hogarth,  Watts,  Ingres,  Watteau, 
J.  F.  Millet,  and  Murillo;  each  illus.  in  color, 
65c  net;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

My  Voice  and  I,  or  The  Relation  of  the  Singer 
to  the  Song,  by  Clara  Kathleen  Rogers,  with 
portrait,  $1.50  net;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

One  Hundred  Masterpieces  of  Sculpture,  from  the 
sixth  century,  B.  C.  to  the  time  of  Michel- 
Angelo,  by  G.  F.  Hill,  illus.,  $4  net;  John 
Lane  Company. 

Peasant  Art  in  Sweden,  Iceland,  and  Lapland,  $3 
net:  John  Lane  Company. 

Porcelain  of  All  Countries,  by  R.  L.  Hobson,  with 
colored  frontispiece,  $2.15  net;  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company. 

Puritanism  and  Art,  by  Joseph  Crouch,  illue.  in 
color,  etc.,  $3.75   net;   Cassell  &  Co. 

Religion  and  Art  in  Ancient  Greece,  by  Ernest  A. 
Gardner,   75c  net;  Harper  St  Brothers. 

Rugs  in  Their  Native  Land,  bv  Eliza  Dunn,  illus. 
in  color.  $2.50  net;  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co. 

Schools  of  Painting,  by  Mary  Innes,  edited  by 
Charles   DeKay,   illus.;    G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons. 

Standard  Musical  Biographies,  by  George  P. 
Upton,  illus.,  $1.75  net:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

The    Artist's    Way    of    Working    in    the 
Handicrafts   and    Arts   of    Design. 
Sturgis,     new    and    cheaper    edition, 
illus..   $5  net:    Dodd,    Mead  &  Co. 

The  Art  of  the  Romans,  by  H.   B. 
Macmillan    Company. 
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The  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Ancient  Egypt,  by  W.  M. 
Flinders  Petrie,  illus.,  $1.75  net;  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co. 

The  Book  of  Decorative  Furniture,  its  form,  color, 
and  history,  by  Edwin  Foley,  2  vols.,  illus.  in 
color,   etc..   $13.50  net;    G.    P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Book  of  Porcelain,  with  introduction  and  ex- 
planatory notes  by  Bernhard  Rackham,  illus. 
in  color  by  William  Gibb;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Two  Centuries  of  Costume  in  America,  by  Alice 
Morse  Earle,  new  edition,  two  vols,  in  one, 
illus.,    $2.50  net;    Macmillan   Company. 

The  English  Home,  by  Banister  F.  Fletcher  and 
H.  P.  Fletcher,  illus.,  $4  net;  Charles  Scnb- 
ner's  Sons. 

The  Family  House,  by  F.  C.  Osborne,  illus.,  $1 
net;    Penn    Publishing   Company. 

The  Golden  Age  of  Engraving,  by  Frederick  Kep- 
pel,  illus.,  $3  net;  edition  de  luxe,  $7  net; 
Baker  &  Tavlor  Company. 

The  Louvre,  by  Paul  G.  Konody  and  Maurice  W. 
Brockwell,  edited  by  T.  Leman  Hare,  with  54 
full-page  reproductions  in  color,  $5  net;  Dodge 
Publishing  Company. 

The  Lure  of  the  Antique,  by  Walter  A.  Dyer, 
illus.,    $2.40  net;    Century    Company. 

The  New  Art  Library,  new  vols.:  Human  Anatomy 
for  the  Art  Student,  by  Sir  Alfred  Downing 
Fripp;  Modeling  and  Sculpture,  by  Albert 
Taft;  each  illus.,  $1.75  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 

The  Oldest  Music  Room  in  Europe,  a  record  of 
an  eighteenth-century  enterprise,  by  John  H. 
Mee,  M.  A.,  illus.,  $3.50  net;  John  Lane 
Company. 

The  Song  Lore  of  Ireland,  by  Redfern  Mason,  $2 
net;   Wessels  &  Bissell  Company. 

The  Story  of  Spanish  Painting,  by  Charles  H. 
Caffin,  illus.,  $1.20  net;   Century  Company. 

Two  Hundred  Opera  Plots,  edited  by  Olga  Rac- 
ster,  illus.,  $1.25  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. 

What  Is  Art?  studies  in  the  technique  and  criti- 
cism of  painting,  by  John  C.  Van  Dyke,  $1 
net;    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Your  Home  and  Its  Decoration,  compiled  by  Sher- 
win-Williams Company,  illus.  in  color,  $2  net; 
John   Lane  Company. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

A  Beginner's  History  of  Philosophy,  by  Herbert 
E.  Cushman,  first  part,  Ancient  and  Mediaeval; 
Houghton   Mifflin   Company. 

Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigonometry,  by  W.  C. 
Brenke,    $2    net;    Century    Company. 

A  First  Book  in  English  Literature,  by  Henry  S. 
Pancoast  and  Percv  Van  Dvke  Shelly;  Henry 
Holt  &  Co. 

A  History  of  Education  During  the  Middle  Ages, 
by  Frank  Pierrepont  Graves,  Ph.  D. ;  Mac- 
millan   Company. 

A  History  of  the  United  States,  by  S.  E.  Forman, 
Ph.   D.,   illus.,   $1   net;    Century  Company. 

All  Around  Asia,  a  geographical  reader,  by 
Jacques  W.  Redway,  illus.,  60c  net;  Charles 
Scribner's    Sons. 

American  Science  series,  new  vol.:  College  Text- 
Book  of  Physics,  by  A.  L.  Kimball;  Henry 
Holt  &.   Co. 

Animals  and  Man,  by  Vernon  L.  Kellogg;  Henri- 
Holt  &   Co. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Pronunciation  of  French, 
by  Philip  Hudson  Churchman,  50c;  William 
R.    Jenkins    Company. 

A  Primary  Arithmetic,  by  Charles  W.  Morey,  35c 
net;    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

Ben  the  Black  Bear,  by  William  H.  Wright,  illus., 
60c;    Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 

Cassar's  Gallic  War,  edited  by  Arthur  W.  Roberts 
and  John  C.  Rolfe,  books  I-IV  and  selections: 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

Century  Outlines  for  a  Course  in  English  Litera- 
ture, by  J.  F.  A.  Pyre,  T.  H.  Dickinson,  and 
Karl    Young,    75c   net;    Century   Company. 

Century  Readings  for  a  Course  in  English  Litera- 
ture, by  J.  W.  Cunliffe,  J.  F.  A.  Pyre,  and 
Karl    Young,    $2.50    net;    Century    Company. 

Children's  Classics  in  Dramatic  Form,  by  Augusta 
Stevenson,  books  I  and  IV,  illus.;  Houghton 
Mifflin   Company. 

Class  Teaching  and  Management,  by  William 
Chancellor  Estabrook,  $1.25  net;  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

Common  Difficulties  in  Reading  French,  by 
Charles  C.  Clarke,  Jr.,  $1;  William  R.  Jen- 
kins   Company. 

Coppee's  Pour  la  Couronne,  edited  by  R.  L.  Haw- 
kins;  Henry  Holt  &   Co. 

Domestic  Science,  a  course  of  lessons  for  ele- 
mentary schools,  by  Ida  Hood  Clark,  illus., 
$1.50  net;  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Educational  Problems,  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph. 
D„  2  vols.,  $7.50  net;   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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Illustration    from    "The    Prodigal    Pro    Tern," 
by  Frederick  Orin  Bartlett.     Small, 

Maynard    &   Co. 


Elementary  Physiography,  by  R.  D.  Salisbury; 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

English  Literature  During  the  Time  of  Shake- 
speare, by  Felix  E.  Schelling;  Henrv  Holt  & 
Co. 

English  Readings  for  Schools,  new  vol.:  Speci- 
mens of  Letter- Writing,  by  Laura  E.  Lock- 
wood;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Ethics  for  Children,  a  guide  for  teachers  and 
parents,  by  Ella  Lyman  Cabot,  $1.25  net; 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

Field  Lessons  in  the  Geography  of  Boston  and 
tts  Vicinity,  by  Everett  L.  Getchell,  50c  net; 
Little,   Brown   &   Co. 

Fr- -ich  for  Daily  Use,  by  E.  P.  Prentys,  50c; 
William    R.    Jenkins    Company. 

F  ms  for  Analysis  and  Parsing,  by  A.  E.  Sharp, 
75c;    William    R.    Jenkins    Company. 

Ft  .Ua's  Der  Dummkopf,  edited  by  W.  K.  Stewart; 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


German  Style,  edited  by  Ludwig  Lewisohn;  Henry 
Holt  &  Co. 

Gutzkow's  Uriel  Acosta,  edited  by  S.  W.  Cutting 
and  A.  C.  von  Noe;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Handbook  of  German  Idioms,  pv  M.  B.  Lambert; 
Henry   Holt  &  Co. 

In-Doors  and  Out,  a  nature  and  dramatic  reader 
for  first  and  second  grades,  by  Sarah  M.  Mott 
and  Percival  Chubb,  illus.,  35c;  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's   Sons. 

La  Roche  Aux  Mouettes,  by  Jules  Sandeau,  40c; 
William    R.    Jenkins    Company. 

Lessing's  Laokoon,  edited  bv  W.  G.  Howard; 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Little  Mr.  Thimblefinger  Stories,  by  Joel  Chandler 
Harris,    ills.;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

Principles  of  Education,  by  Frederick  E.  Bolton, 
$3    net ;    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  by  Charles  De 
Garmo,  Vol.  Ill,  Ethical  Training;  Macmil- 
lan   Company. 

Prose  Literature  for  Secondary  Schools,  by  Mar- 
garet  Ashmun;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

Readings  in  Civil  Government,  by  Percy  L.  Kaye, 
$1.20   net;    Century  Company. 

Riverside  Educational  Monographs,  new  vols.: 
The  Teacher's  Philosophy,  in  and  out  of 
school,  by  William  De  Witt  Hyde;  The  Prob- 
lem of  Vocational  Education,  by  David  Sned- 
den ;  The  Ideal  Teacher,  by  George  H. 
Palmer;  each  35c  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

Scribner's  English  Classics,  new  vols. :  Silas  Mar- 
ner,  by  George  Eliot,  edited  by  F.  T.  Baker; 
Select  Essays  by  Addison  and  Steele, 
edited  by  Edgar  Fairley;  Select  Poems  by 
Byron,  edited  by  Will  D.  Howe;  each  with 
portrait,  etc.,  25c  net;  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

Southern  Prose  and  Poetry,  edited  by  Bruce  R. 
Payne  and  Edwin  Mims,  SOc ;  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's   Sons. 

Spanish  Grammar  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  by 
E.  W.  Olmsted  and  Arthur  Gordon :  Henry 
Holt  &  Co. 

Storm's  Auf  der  Universitat,  edited  by  Robert  N. 
Corwin;    Henry  Holt  &    Co. 

The  Story  of  Worcester,  by  Thomas  F.  O'Flynn, 
illus.,  $1.50  net;  Little,   Brown  &  Co. 

Text-book  in  the  Principles  of  Education,  by  Er- 
nest Norton  Henderson;    Macmillan   Company. 

The  Cyclopedia  of  Education,  by  various  writers, 
edited  by  Paul  Monroe,  Ph.  D.,  to  be  com- 
pleted in  5  or  6  vols.:   Macmillan  Company. 

The  Essentials  of  Character,  a  practical  study  of 
the  aims  of  moral  education,  by  Edward  O. 
Sisson ;    Macmillan   Company. 

The  Place  of  Domestic  Art  in  Woman's  Educa- 
tion, by  Anna  M.  Cooley,  B.  C. ;  Charles 
Scribner's    Sons. 

The  Story  of  the  Roman  People,  by  Eva  March 
Tappan,    illus. ;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

The  Teacher  and  the  School,  by  Chauncey  P.  Col- 
grove,  $1.25   net;    Charles  Scribner's   Sons. 

The  Worker  and  the  State,  a  problem  in  educa- 
tion for  industrial  workers,  by  Arthur  D. 
Dean,    $1.20    net;    Century    Company. 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ETHICS. 

Art    of    Life    series,    new    vol. :    The    Sixth    Sense, 

by  Charles  H.  Brent.  SOc  net;  B.  VV.  Huebsch. 
Bernard     Shaw     as     Artist-Philosopher,     by     Renee 

M.  Deacon,  $1    net;  John  Lane  Company. 
History    of    Ethics    within    Organized    Christianity, 

by    Thomas    Cumming    Hall,     D.    D.,    $3    net; 

Charles   Scribner's  Sons. 


Cover  Design  from   Henry  Holt  <S*  Co. 


Natural  Philosophy,  by  Wilhelm  Ostwald,  trans. 
by  Thomas  Seltzer,  $1.25  net;  Henry  Holt 
&  Co. 

Philosophies  Ancient  and  Modern,  new  vols.: 
Swedenborg  and  the  "Sapientia  Angelica,"  by 
Frank  Sewell,  M.  A.:  Nietzsche,  his  lite  and 
works,  by  Anthony  M.  Ludovici,  with  preface 
by  Dr.  Oscar  Levy;  each  SOc  net;  Dodge 
Publishing    Company. 

Some  Phases  in  the  Development  of  the  Sub- 
jective Point  of  View  During  the  Post-Aris- 
totelian Period,  by  Dagney  Gunhilda  Sunne; 
University   of   Chicago    Press. 

Subconscious  Phenomena,  edited  by  Morton  Prince, 
$1.20  net;   Richard  G.   Badger. 

The  Individual  and  Society,  or  Psychology  and 
Sociology,  by  J.  Mark  Baldwin*  $1.50;  net; 
Richard   G.    Badger. 

The  Medireval  Mind,  by  Henry  Osborn  Taylor,  2 
vols. ;    Macmillan    Company. 

The  Philosophy  of  Plato  and  Its  Relation  to  Mod- 
ern Life,  by  Edward  Howard  Griggs,  50c  net; 
B.  W.   Huebsch. 

The  Qualities  of  Men,  by  Joseph  Jastrow,  $1  net; 
Houghton  Mifflin   Company. 

The  Quintessence  of  Nietzsche,  by  J.  M.  Ken- 
nedy,  $1.50  net;   Duffield  &   Co. 

The  Value  and  Dignity  of  Human  Life,  by  Charles 
Gray  Shaw,  $2  net;   Richard  G.   Badger. 


HEALTH  AND  HYGIENE. 

A  Fleshless  Diet,  vegetarianism  as  a  rational  die- 
tary, by  J.  L.  Buttner,  M.  D.,  with  diagrams, 
$1.35    net;    Frederick  A.    Stokes    Company. 

American  Nature  series,  new  vol.:  Insects  and 
Disease,  by  R.  W.  Doane,  illus.  from  photo- 
graphs,   $1.50   net;   Henry   Holt   &   Co. 

Art  of  Massage,  by  A.  Creighton  Hale.  $2;  Wil- 
liam  R.   Jenkins   Company. 

Chronicles  of  Pharmacy,  by  A.  C.  Wooton,  illus.; 
Macmillan    Company. 

Daily  Ways  to  Health,  by  Emily  M.  Bishop,  $1.50 
net;    B.    W.    Huebsch. 

Elementary  Anatomv  and  Surgery  for  Nurses,  by 
W.  McAdams  Eccles,  M.  S.,  M.  B.,  B.  S., 
F.  R.  C.  S.,  $1;  Wiliam  R.  Jenkins  Company. 

First  Aid  to  the  Injured  and  Sick,  by  F.  T.  War- 
wick, B.  A.,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  and  A.  C.  Tun- 
stall,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  illus.,  $1;  William 
R.    Jenkins    Company. 


High     Frequency     Electric     Currents     in     Medicine 

and     Dentistry,     by     S.     H.     Monnel,     M.     D., 

illus.,    $4;    William    R.    Jenkins    Companv. 
How  to  Keep  Fit,  by  Alfred  T.    Schofield.    M.    D., 

75c  net;   Moffat.  Yard  &  Co- 
Hygiene     for     Mother    and     Child,     by     Francis     H. 

MacCarthy,     M.     D.,     $1.25      net;     Harper      & 

Brothers. 
Making   Life   Worth   While,   by    Herbert   W.    Fisher, 

$1.20   net;    Doubleday,    Page  &   Co. 
Medical    Chaos    and    Crime,    by    Norman    Barnesby, 

M.   D.,  $2  net;  Mitchell  Kennerley. 
Mental   Nursing,   by   William  Harding,    M.    D.,    M. 

R.    C.    P.,   SOc;   William    R.   Jenkins  Company. 
Motherhood,    the    story    of    pregnancy    in    relation 

to   the  health   of  the    mother  and   child,   by  J. 

Morris    Slemons,    M.    D.,   $1.50   net;    D.    Apple- 
ton  &  Co. 
Public    Hygiene,    bv    Thomas    S.    Blair,    M.    D.,    2 

vols.,   illus.,  $10  net;    Richard    G.   Badger. 
Rural  Hygiene,  by  H.  N.  Ogden ;    Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 
The    Cause    and    Cure    of    Colds,    by    Dr.    William 

S.    Sadler,    illus.,    $1    net;    A.    C.    McClurg    & 

Co. 
The    Healthful     Art    of    Dancing,    by     Luther    IT. 

Gulick,    illus.,    $1.40    net;    Doubleday,    Page    & 

Co. 
The    History    of    Medicine,    philosophical    and    crit- 
ical,   by    David  Allyn    Gorton,    M.    D.,   2  vols., 

illus.;    G.   P.    Putnam's   Sons. 
The     Laws     of     Life    and    Health,     by     Alexander 

Bryce,    illus.,    $2    net ;    J.    B.    Lippincott    Com 

pany. 
The    Prevention     and    Treatment    of     Diseases    of 

the   Domestic   Animals,   including  etiology  and 

symptoms,    bv     Kenelm     Winslow,     M.     IK.     M. 

D.    V.,    E.    A.    S.,    $3.50;    William    R.    Jenkins 

Company. 
Two    Years    in    a    Tent,    by    Faith    Whitney,    with 

preface  by   Samuel    McComb,    M.    A.,    SOc  net; 

Moffat,    Yard    &    Co. 
Woman    and    Womanhood,    by    C.    W.    Saleebv,    M. 

D.,  $2.50  net;   Mitchell   Kennerley. 


RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  New  Heaven  and  a  New  Earth,  by  Charles 
Brodie  Patterson,  $1.25  net;  T.  Y.  Crowell 
&    Co. 


Cover  Design  from  E.  P.  Dutlon  &  Co. 


An  Excerpt  from  Relique  Baxter  ians,  Richard 
Baxter's  narrative  of  the  most  memorable 
passages  of  his  life  and  times,  with  an  essay 
on  Richard  Baxter  by  Sir  James  Stephen, 
and  preface  by  Francis  John,  Bishop  of  Ches- 
ter; Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

At  Home  with  God,  pre-dieu  papers  on  spiritual 
subjects,  by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Russell;  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co. 

Back  to  Holy  Church,  by  Dr.  A.  Von  Ruville, 
trans,  from  the  German  by  G.  Schoetensack, 
with  preface  by  Rev.  Robert  Hugh  Benson; 
Longmans,    Green  &  Co. 

Bible  for  Home  and  School,  edited  by  Prof. 
Shailer  Mathews,  new  vols.:  The  Book  of 
Isaiah,  by  Dr.  J.  E.  McFayden;  The  Gospel 
According  to  St.  Matthew,  by  Prof.  A.  T. 
Robertson;   Macmillan  Company. 

Building  a  Working  Faith,  by  Dr.  Newell  Dwight 
Hillis;    Macmillan    Company. 

Christianity  and  the  Modern  Mind,  by  Samuel 
McComb,  D.  D.,  $1.50  net;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Christian  Progress,  with  other  papers  and  ad- 
dresses, by  George  Congreve,  M.  A.,  $1.50 
net;    Longmans,    Green  &   Co. 

Crown  Theological  Library,  new  vol.:  Constitution 
and  Law  of  the  Church,  in  the  first  two  de- 
cades, by  Adolf  Harnack,  $1.75;  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 

Dogmatism  and  Evolution,  by  Dr.  Theodore  de 
Laguna  and  Dr.  Grace  Andrus  de  Laguna; 
Macmillan   Company. 

Faith  and  Health,  a  discussion  of  Christian 
Science,  the  Emmanuel  movement,  and  other 
cults,  by  a  clergyman,  $1  net;  T.  Y.  Crowell 
&    Co. 

Franciscan  Days  of  Vigil,  a  narrative  of  personal 
views  and  developments,  by  Richard  De  Bary, 
$1.50  net;  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

From  Passion  to  Peace,  by  James  Allen,  SOc  net; 
Thomas   Y.    Crowell   &   Co. 

History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine,  by 
Dr.  Shailer  Mathews,  new  edition,  $1.50  net; 
Macmillan    Company. 

Lex  in  Corde,  the  law  in  the  heart,  studies  in  the 
Psalter,  by  W.  Emery  Barnes,  D.  D.,  $1.50 
net;    Longmans,    Green  &  Co. 

Lite  Transfigured,  by  Lilian  Whiting,  $1.25  net; 
Little,    Brown   &    Co. 

Missions  and  Modern  Thought,  by  Prof.  W.  O. 
Carver ;    Macmillan    Company. 

Modern  Religious  Problems  series,  edited  by  Dr. 
A.  W.  Vernon,  new  vols.:  The  Function  of 
the  Church  in  Modern  Society,  by  William  J. 
Tucker,  D.  D.;  The  Early  Religion  of  Israel, 
by  Lewis  B.  Paton,  D.  D. ;  each  SOc;  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company. 

Mv  Religion  in  Everyday  Life,  by  Josiah  Strong, 
D.  D.,  SOc  net;   Baker  &  Taylor  Company. 

Primitive  Psycho-Therapy  and  Quackery,  by 
Robert  M.  Lawrence,  $2  net ;  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 

Scientific  Christianity,  bv  Gerald  Leighton,  M  D  , 
$1.25    net;    Moffat,    Yard    &    Co. 

Seeking  After  God,  by  Lyman  Abbott,  $1.50  net; 
Thomas   Y.    Crowell  &  Co. 

Studies  in  Chinese  Religion,  bv  E.  H.  Parker,  $3 
-net;   E.   P.   Dutton  &   Co. 

Studies  in  Theology,  new  vols. :  Christianity  and 
Social  Progress,  by  Rev.  William  Cunning- 
ham, F.  B.  A.;  History  of  Christian  Thought 
Since  Kant,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Cladwell 
Moore.  D.  D.;  each  75c  net;  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 

The  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  and  Its  In- 
fluences, by  Albert  S.  Cook,  $1;  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's   Sons. 

The  Basal  Beliefs  of  Christianity,  by  James  Snow- 
den,    D.   D. ;    Macmillan    Company. 

The  Building  of  the  Church,  by  Charles  E.  Jef- 
ferson, D.  D.,  $1.50  net:   Macmillan  Company. 

The  Chauncey  Giles  Year-Book,  by  Carrie  Giles 
Carter,  with  portrait,  $1.25  net;  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott Company. 


The  Christian  Pastor  in  the  New  Age,  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary  lectures  by  a  clergyman, 
$1    net;    T.    Y.    Crowell    &    Co. 

The  Church  and  the  Individual,  by  Frank  Ilsley 
Paradise,  $1.50  net;   Moffat.   Yard   &  Co. 

The  Cost  of  a  Crown,  a  story  of  Douay  and  Dur- 
ham, a  sacred  drama  in  three  acts,  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  Hugh  Benson ;  Longmans,  Green 
&   Co. 

The  Development  of  Triniiarian  Doctrine  in  the 
Nicene  and  Athanasian  Creeds,  a  study  in 
theological  definition,  by  William  Samuel 
Bishop,  D.  D.;  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

The  Ecclesiastical  and  Religious  Correspondence 
of  Gladstone,  edited  by  D.  C.  Lathbury.  2 
vols.,   illus.,   $5    net;    Macmillan   Company. 

The  Expositor's  Greek  Testament,  edited  by  W. 
Robertson  Nicoll,  M.  A.,  Vols.  IV  and  V, 
completing  the  work,  each  $7.50  net;  Dodd, 
Mead   &   Co. 
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The  Essence  of  Religion,  by  Borden  P.  Bowne; 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

The  Infinite  Presence,  by  George  M.  Gould,  $1.50 
net;  MotTat,  Yard  &  Co. 

The  Internationa!  Critical  Commentary,  edited  by 
Charles  Augustus  Briggs.  1).  D..  Samuel 
Rolles  Driver.  D.  D.,  and  Alfred  Plummer, 
U.  D.,  new  vols.:  Chronicles,  by  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward L.  Curtis,  D.  D.;  Genesis,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Skinner,  D.  I ». ;  each  $3  net;  Charles 
Scribner's   Sons. 

The  Life  and  Legend  of  the  Lady  St.  Clare,  by 
Charlotte  Balfour,  trans,  from  the  French  ver- 
sion, 1563,  of  Brother  Francis  due  Puis,  with 
introduction  by  Father  Cuthbert,  illus.;  Long- 
mans,    Green  &   Co. 

The  Old  Testament  Narrative,  in  the  Classic  Eng- 
lish Version,  separated  out.  set  in  connected 
order,  and  edited  by  Alfred  Dwight  Sheffield, 
illus.,    $1.50    net;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company, 

Theology  and  Human  Problems,  the  Nathaniel 
William  Taylor  lectures  for  1909-1910,  by 
Eugene  William  Lyman,  D.  D.,  $1  nets 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

The  Psychology  of  Religious  Experience,  by  Prof. 
Edward  Scribner  Ames,  $2.50  net;  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 

The  Seekers,  by  J.  E.  Sampter,  with  introduction 
by  Dr.  Josiah  Royce,  $1.25  net;  Mitchell  Ken- 
nerley. 

The  Shadows  of  the  Vallev,  bv  Rev.  A.  G.  Mor- 
timer, $1.50  net;   George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 

The  Silent  Times  series,  new  vol.:  Beauty  of 
Every  Day,  bv  T.  R.  Miller,  65c  net;  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

The  Stronghold  of  Hope,  a  collection  of  hymns  of 
comfort,  by  Mary  Wilder  Tileston,  $1  net* 
Little.    Brown    &    Co. 

The  Westminster  Library,  new  vol.:  Non-Catholic 
Denominations,  by  Rev.  Robert  Hugh  Benson, 
$1.20  net;   Longmans.  Green  &  Co. 

The  Winning  of  Immortality,  by  Frederic  Palmer, 
$1    net;   T.  Y.    Crowell  &  Co. 

The  World  a  Spiritual  System,  by  James  Snow- 
den,    D.    D. ;    Macmillan   Company. 

Unity  of  Religions,  a  discussion  of  ancient  and 
modern  beliefs  by  theologians  and  scholars  of 
national  reputation,  edited  by  J.  Herman  Ran- 
dall, $2  net;  Thomas  Y.   Crowell  &  Co. 

Unitarian  Thought,  by  Prof.  Ephraim  Emerton; 
Macmillan    Company. 

What  Is  Essential  ?  by  George  A.  Andrews,  $1 
net;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 


SPORT  AND  GAMES. 

Auction  Bridge*,  by  J.  B.  Elwell,  illus.,  $1.25  net; 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

Bridge  and  Auction  Bridge,  by  W.  Dalton,  $1.20 
net ;    Frederick    A.    Stokes    Company. 

British  Hunting,  a  complete  history  of  the  na- 
tional sport  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from 
the  earliest  records,  edited  by  Arthur  W. 
Coaten,  illus.  in  photogravure,  etc.,  $65  net; 
Little,    Brown    &    Co. 

Don'ts  in  Bridge,  the  latest  rules  and  penalties 
simplified  and  condensed,  50c;  William  R. 
J  enkins    Company. 

Foster's  Auction  Bridge  Up-to-Date,  by  R.  F. 
Foster,  $1  net;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

Ski-ing  for  Beginners  and  Mountaineers,  by  W. 
Rickmer  Rickmers,  illus.  from  photographs, 
etc.,    $1.50    net;    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

The  Art  of  Revolver  Shooting,  by  Walter  Winans, 
revised  and  enlarged  edition,  illus.  from  pho- 
tographs and  drawings  by  the  author,  $5  net; 
G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

The  Mystery  of  Golf,  by  Arnold  Haultain,  illus.; 
Macmillan    Company. 


NEW  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD 
LITERATURE. 

Letters  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  new  edi- 
tion, 2  vols.~"in  one,  $1.50  net;  Macmillan 
Company. 

Memoirs  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  newly  translated^ 
with  introduction  and  notes,  by  R.  H.  Cust, 
2  vols.,  illus.;  Macmillan   Company. 

Milton's  Comus,  being  the  Bridgewater  manu-. 
script,  with  notes  and  short  family  memoir  by 
the  Lady  Alix,  Egerton,  illus.,  $5  net;  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. 

Novels  of  Thomas  Hardy,  thin-paper  edition,  new! 
vols.:  The  Laodicean,  The  Hand  of  Ethelberta,  | 
Desperate  Remedies,  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyesy 
The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,  each  $1.25  net;  I 
Harper    &    Brothers. 

Oxford  Library'  of  Prose  and  Poetry,  new  vols.: 
A  Good  Fight,  by  Charles  Reade;  Jeffrey's 
Literary    Criticism;    Oxford    University    Press. 

Plato's  Apology  of  Socrates,  trans,  by  Benjamin 
Jowett,    $1    net;   Thomas    B.    Mosher.   . 

Poetical  Works  of  John  Dryden,  edited  by  J.  Sar- 
geaunt,  with  portrait;  Oxford  University 
Press. 
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'oetical  Works  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  edited 
by  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge,  with  portraits; 
Oxford  University  Press. 

oetical  Works  of  Thomas  Moore,  edited  by  A. 
D.  Godlev,  with  portrait;  Oxford  University 
Press. 

ed-Letter  Days  of  Samuel  Pepys,  selections  from 
the  Diary,  edited  by  Edward  Frank  Allen, 
with  introduction  by  Henry  B.  Wheatley, 
F.  S.  A.,  illus.,  $1.25  net;  Sturgis  &  Walton 
Company. 

he  -Enid  of  Virgil,  trans,  by  Dryden,  edited 
with  introduction  by  A.  J.  Church,  illus.,  75c 
net;    Cassell  &  Cc. 

he  Autograph  Poets:  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Hulmes,  Tennyson,  Whittier,  Harte.  Emerson, 
Keats,  Burns,  Scott;  each  with  photogravure 
frontispiece,  etc.,  $1;  Houghton  -Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 
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Cover  Design   from   Little,  Brown   &   Co. 

e  Complete  Poems  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  edited 
by  J.  H.  Whitty,  illus.;  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

e  Iliad  of  Homer,  trans,  by  Prentiss  Cummings, 
2  vols.,  $3   net;   Little,   Brown  &   Co. 

e  Red  Letter  Shakespeare,  edited  by  E.  K. 
Chambers,  in  39  vols.,  printed  in  two  colors, 
per  vol..   35c;    H.    M.    Caldwell   Company. 

e  Soliloquies  of  St.  Augustine,  trans,  by  Rose 
Elizabeth  Cleveland,  $1-50  net;  Little,  Brown 
&   Co. 

e  Works  of  Charles  Dickens,  centenary  edition, 
30  vols.,  illus.  in  photogravure  from  original 
drawings  by  "Phiz"  and  others,  etc.,  per  vol., 
$1.25  net;  per  set,  §37.50  net;  Little,  Brown 
&   Co. 

st  Pocket  series,  new  vol. :  A  Defense  of  Poetry, 
by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  25c  net;  Thomas  B. 
Mosher. 

orks  of  Charles  Dickens,  new  and  cheaper  re- 
issue of  the  Gadshill  edition,  38  vols.,  illus., 
per   vol.,    $1    net;    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

>rks  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  new  popular 
copyright  edition,  10  vols.,  with  frontispieces, 
sold  dnly  in  sets;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
>rks  of  Walter  Pater,  uniform  edition  in  10 
vols.,  first  vols.:  The  Renaissance,  Marius 
the  Epicurean,  Imaginary  Portraits,  and  Ap- 
preciations; per  vol.,  $2  net;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 
irks  of  Washington  Irving,  new  handy  volume 
edition,  12  vols.,  with  frontispieces,  each 
$1.50   net;  G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

>rld's  Great  Story  Teller  series,  new  vol.:  Se- 
lections from  Gustave  Flaubert;  E.  P.  Dutton 
&    Co. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Children's  Love  Story,  by  Zona  Gale,  $1.50; 
Macmillan   Company. 

Child's  Book  of  Old  Verses,  collected  and  illus. 
in  color  by  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith,  $2.a0;  Duf- 
field  &  Co.  ,        , 

Knight  Errant  and  His  Doughty  Deeds.^  the 
story  of  Amadis  of  Gaul,  edited  by  N.  _L 
Davidson,  illus.  in  color,  $1.50;  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company. 

American  Boy  at  Henley,  by  Frank  E.  Chan- 
non,   illus.,  $1.50;    Little,    Brown  &   Co. 

New  School  Story,  by  May  Baldwin,  illus., 
$1.50;    T.    B.    Lippincott   Company. 

Prairie  Rose,  by  Bertha  E.  Bush,  illus.,  $1.50; 
Little,    Brown  &   Co. 

:tic  Exploration,  by  J.  Kennedy  Maclean,  illus., 
$1.50  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

:ty's  Happy  Year,  by  Carolyn  Wells,  illus., 
$1.50;   Century  Company. 

I  Bruce  of  Harvard,  by  Gilbert  Patten,  illus., 
$1.25;    Dodd,    Mead  &   Co. 

ly  Tomorrow  in  Camp,  by  Sarah  Pratt  Carr, 
illus.,   $1.25;  A.  C.   McClurg  &  Co. 

sbi  Stories  for  Children,  by  "Ouida."  new  edi- 
tion, illus.  in  color  by  Maria  L.  Kirk,  $1.50; 
J.   B.   Lippincott  Company. 

ithers  in  Fur,  by  Eliza  Orne  White,  illus.  from 
photographs,  $1;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Reef  and  Trail,  by  Fisher  Ames,  Jr.,  illus.  by 
Charles  Livingston  Bull,  new  edition,  $1.50; 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons.  . 

irtain  of  the  Eleven,  by  Alden  Arthur  Knipe, 
illus.,    $1.25;  Harper  &   Brothers. 

rtain  Phil,  by  M.  M.  Thomas,  new  edition, 
illus..   $1.50;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

ikery  for  Little  Girls,  by  Olive  Hyde  Foster, 
illus.,    75c   net;    Duffield   &   Co. 

nese  Fairy  Tales,  by  Norman  H.  Pitman,  illus. 
in  color,  $1;   Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
w-ee!"    by    Robert    Leighton,    illus.,    $1;    J.    B. 
Lippincott  Company. 

ss  and  Dagger,  the  Crusade  of  1212,  by  Wil- 
liam Scott  Durrant,  M.  A.,  illus.,  $1.50;  John 
Lane   Company. 

i  Beard's  Animal   Book,   new  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion, illus.,  $2  net;   Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 
'S  before  History,  by  H.   R.  Hall,  illus.,  $1.50; 
Thomas  Y.   Crowell  &  Co. 

k  and    Dolly's    Adventures,    by    Carolyn    \\  ells, 
illus.,  $1.25;   Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 
ie  Kitten,  by   Eva  March  Tappan,    $1;    Hough- 
ton  Mifflin  Company. 

i   Macgrath,    by    Randall    Parrish,    illus.,    $1.50; 
A.    C.    McClurg   &    Co. 
otbv    Brooke's   Vacation,   by    Frances    C.    Spar- 

■  hawk,  illus.,  $1.50;  Thomas  Y.   Crowell  &  Co. 

■  urns  Voyages  of  Great  Discoverers,  by  Eric 
I  Wood,  illus.,  $1.50;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
lorite  Fairy  Tales,  by  Peter  Newell,  illus.  by 
I  the  author,  $1.50;  Harper  &  Brothers. 

1:11a  in  Fairyland,  by  Demetra  Kenneth  Brown, 
I  illus.,  50c  net;  Houghton   Mifflin  Company. 

■  lies  at  Fairmount.  by  Etta  Anthony  Baker, 
Villus.,  $1.50;  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

lie    Tales    from    Many    Lands,    by    Lilian    Gask, 
I  illus.  in  color,  $1.50;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
Troubadour,    the    story    of    St.     Francis    of 
sisi,  by  Sophie  Jewett,  illus.,  $1.25;  Thomas 
.    Crowell    &    Co. 

r's  Book  of  Little  Plays,  edited  by  Madalene 
Barnum,   illus.   by  Howard   Pyle,    $1;    Har- 
&   Brothers, 
and  Coronets,  by  Alice  Wilson  Fox,  $l.a0; 
acmillan    Company. 


Hawthorne's  Wonder  Tales,  illus.  in  color  by 
Maxfield   ParHsh,   $2.50;   Duffield  &  Co. 

Heroic  Adventures  of  Siegfried,  by  Dora  Ford 
Madeley,  illus.  in  color,  $1.50;  Thomas  V. 
Crowell   &   Co. 

Hero  Tales  of  the  Far  North,  by  Jacob  Riis. 
illus.,  $1.50  net;   Macmillan  Company. 

King  of  the  Plains,  stories  of  ranch,  Indian,  and 
mine,  by  W.  O.  Stoddard,  Charles  F.  Lummis, 
and  others,  illus.,  60c;  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Kingsford,  Quarter,  by  Ralph  Henry  Barbour, 
illus.,    $1.50;    Century    Company. 

Jack  Collerton's  Engine,  by  H'ollis  Godfrey,  illus., 
$1.25;    Little,    Brown  &  Co. 

Kiddie  of  the  Camp,  by  Robert  Leighton,  illus., 
$1;   J.    B.    Lippincott   Company. 

Knighthood  in  Germ  and  Flower,  by  John  Har- 
rington Cox,  illus.,  $1.25;  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Legends  and  Stories  of  Italy,  by  Amy  Steedman, 
illus.  in  color,  $2.50  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

Life  Stories  for  Young  People,  trans,  by  George 
P.  Upton,  new  vols. :  Charlemagne ;  Prince 
Eugene;  The  Noble  Knight;  Eugenie,  Em- 
press of  the  French;  Queen  Maria  Sophia  of 
Naples,  a  forgotten  heroine;  each  illus.,  50c 
net;    A.    C.    McClurg  &   Co. 

Light  Horse  Harry's  Legion,  by  Everett  T.  Tom- 
linson,  illus.,  $1.50;  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

Lippincott's  Wonder  Library,  new  vols.:  The  Won- 
ders of  the  Insect  World,  by  Edmund  Selous; 
The  Wonders  of  the  Modern  Railway,  by 
Archibald  Williams;  each  illus.,  75c  net;  J.  B. 
Lippincott    Company. 

Little  Girl  Blue,  by  Josephine  Scribner  Gates, 
illus.,  50c  net;   Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Little  Folks'  Handy  Book,  by  Lina  and  Adelia  B. 
Beard,  illus.  by  the  authors,  75c  net;  Charles 
Scribner's    Sons. 

Little  People  Everywhere,  by  Etta  Blaisdell  Mc- 
Donald, new  vols. :  Fritz  in  Germany,  Gerda 
in  Sweden,  Boris  in  Russia,  Betty  in  Canada, 
each  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  60c  net;  Little,  Brown 
&  Co. 

Magicians'  Tricks,  by  Henry  Hatton  and  Adrian 
Plate,  illus.,  $1.60  net;  Century  Company. 
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Cover  Design  from  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


Marjorie  in  Command,  by  Carolyn  Wells,  illus., 
$1.25:    Dodd,   Mead   &  Co. 

Mars  via  the  Moon,  by  Mark  Wicks,  illus.,  $1.50; 
J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 

Martin  Hvde,  the  Duke's  Messenger,  by  John 
Masefield,   illus.,   $1.50;    Little,   Brown   &   Co. 

Mollie  and  the  Unwise  Man  Abroad,  by  John 
Kendrick  Bangs,  illus.  in  color,  $1.50;  J.  B. 
Lippincott    Company. 

Monster  Land,  bv  Ronald  Quiz,  illus.  in  color, 
$2.50;   G.   P.   Putman's  Sons. 

Mopsa,  the  Fairy,  by  Jean  Ingelow,  new  edition, 
illus.  in  color  by  Maria  L.  Kirk,  $1.50;  J.  B. 
Lippincott    Company. 

Mother  and  Daughter,  by  Mrs.  Burton  Chance,  $1 
net;    Century   Company. 

My  Brother  the  King,  the  tale  of  James  Darcy, 
King  James  I  of  Yalmal,  and  his  sister,  Wye- 
marke  Darcy,  by  Edward  H.  Cooper,  $1.50; 
John   Lane  Company. 

Nelly's  Silver  Mine,  by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  new 
edition,  illus.  in  color  by  Harriet  Roosevelt 
Richards,   $2;   Little,   Brown   &   Co. 

Norse  Fairy  Tales,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $1.75;  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Old  Greek  Nature  Stories,  by  F.  A.  Farrar,  illus., 
$1.50;    Thomas   Y.    Crowell    &    Co. 

Old  Mother  West  Wind,  by  Thornton  W.  Bur- 
gess,  illus.,   $1;    Little,    Brown   &   Co. 

Patty's  Success,  by  Carolyn  Wells,  illus.,  $1.25; 
Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 

Peeps  at  Many  Lands  series,  new  vols. :  Ceylon, 
Russian,  Denmark,  Paris,  Edinburgh,  Korea, 
Spain,  illus.  in  color,  each  75c  net ,  Mac- 
millan Company. 

Poor  Uncle  Henry,  by  Raymond  Jacberns,  illus.  in 
color,    $1.50;   J.    B.    Lippincott   Company. 

Pueblo  Indian  Folk-Lore  Stories,  by  Charles  F. 
Lummis,    illus.,    $1.50;    Century    Company. 

Range  and  Trail,  bv  Edwin  L.  Sabin,  $1.50;  T. 
Y.    Crowell  &   Co. 

Romance,  Hero,  and  Adventure  series,  new  vols.: 
The  Romance  of  the  Ship,  by  E.  Keble  Ches- 
terton, illus.,  $1.50  net;  The  Romance  of  Mod- 
ern Astronomy,  by  Hector  Macpherson,  Jr., 
illus.,  $1.50  net;  Adventures  Among  Red  In- 
dians, by  H.  W.  G.  Hyrst,  illus.,  $1.50  net; 
Heroes  of  Elizabethan  England,  by  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Gilliat,  illus.,  $1.50;  Missionary  Heroes 
in  Oceania,  by  John  C.  Lambert,  illus.,  75c 
net;  J.   B.   Lippincott  Company. 

Rosa  Regina,  by  Laura  T.  Meade,  illus.,  $1.50; 
J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 

Sidney,  Her  Senior  Year,  by  Anna  Chapin  Ray, 
illus.,  $1.50;  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Star  People,  by  Katharine  Fay  Dewey,  illus., 
$1.50;  Houghton   Mifflin  Company. 

Stories  from  British  History,  by  Thomas  Bevan, 
illus.  in  color,  etc.,  50c  net;  Little,  Brown 
&  Co. 

Stories  from  Dante,  by  Susan  Cunningham,  illus. 
in  color,  $1.50  net;  Thomas  Y.   Crowell  &  Co. 

Stories  from  Shakespeare,  retold  by  Thomas  Car- 
ter, illus.  in  color,  $1 .50  net ;  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell    &    Co. 

Stories  from  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  by  Mary 
W.  Plummer,  illus.,  90c  net;  Henry  Holt  & 
Co. 

Strong-Hand  Saxon,  by  Christopher  Beck,  illus. 
$1;   J.    B.    Lippincott   Company. 

Sugar  and  Spice  and  AH  That's  Nice,  a  book  of 
nursery  rhymes,  edited  by  Mary  Wilder 
Ttleston,  new  illustrated  edition,  $1.50;  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 

Tales  from  the  Alliambra,  by  Washington  Irving, 
illus.  in  color  by  C.  E.  Brock;  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 

Teddy  Lester's  Chums,  by  John  Finnemore,  illus., 
$1.50;    J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 

The  Animal  Trainer,  trans,  from  the  French  of 
P.  Guigou,  illus.  by  A.  Vimar,  $1.25;  Duffield 
&  Co. 


The    Blowing   Away   oi    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Bushy-Tail. 

by    Edith    B.    Davidson,    illus.    in    color,    50c ; 

Duffield  &  Co. 
The    Bob's    Hill    Braves,    bv    Charles    P.     Burton. 

illus.,    $1.50;    Henry    Holt    I 
The   Boys'    Book   of    Model    Aeroplanes,   by    Francis 

Arnold   Collins,    illus.    from   photographs,   $1.20 

net;   Century   Company. 
The    Boys'    Cuchulain,    bv    Eleanor    Hull,    itlus.    in 

color,   $1.50;   Thomas    V.    Crowell   &   Co. 
The  Boy's  Drake,  by   Edwin   M.   Uacon,  illus.,  $1.50 

_  net;    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 
Ten'  Boys   from   History,   by   Kate   Dickinson   Swect- 

ser,    illus.,    $2;    Duffield    &    Co. 
The    Boy's    Napoleon,    by    Harold    F.    B.    Wheeler, 

illus.,   $1.50;    Thomas   Y.    Crowell   &   Co. 
The    Bunnikin-Bunnies    in     Europe,    by    Edith     B. 

Davidson,   illus.    in   color  by   Clara    E,    Atw I. 

50c  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
The   Brownies'   Latest   Adventures,   by    Palmer   Cux. 

illus.   by  the   author,   $1.50;   Centurv   Company. 
The   Cadet  of  the   Black    Star    Line,    by    Ralph    D. 

Paine,    illus.,    $1.25;    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 
The  Chicken    World,   by    E.    Boyd   Smith,    illus.    in 

color  by   the  author,   $2   net;    G.   P.    Putnam's 

Sons. 
The   Children's   Book,    edited   by   Horace    E.    Scud- 

der,    new   holiday   edition,    illus.    in   color,    etc., 

$2.50;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 
The    Children's     Plutarch:     Tales    of    the    Greeks, 

Tales  of  the   Romans,   edited  by  F.  J.    Gould, 

illus.     by    Walter    Crane,     2    vols.,     each     50c 

school,  75c  regular;  Harper  &  Brothers. 
The    Child's    Harvest    of    Verse,    edited    bv    Mary 

Wilder    Tileston,    illus.,    $1.50;    Little,    Brown 

&  Co. 
The    Christmas    Angel,    by    Abbie    Farwell    Brown, 

illus.,    60c   net;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 
The   Crashaw   Brothers,   by   Arthur   Stanwood   Pier, 

illus.,   $1.50;    Houghton   Mifflin  Company. 
The    Five    Senses,    illus.    in    color    by    Jessie    Will- 
cox  Smith,  $1  net;  Moffatt,  Yard  &  Co. 
The    Green    Door,    by    Mary    E.    Wilkins-Freeman, 

illus.   in  color,  $1   net;  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 
The    Hollow    Tree     Snowed-In     Book,     by     Albert 

Bigelow      Paine,       illus.,      $1.50;       Harper      & 

Brothers. 
The    Homecomers,    by    Winifred    Kirkland,    illus., 

$1.20  net;  Houghton   Mifflin   Company. 
The   Horseman   of  the    Plains,    by   Joseph    A.    Alt- 

sheler,    illus.    in    color    by    Charles    Livingston 

Bull,    $1.50;    Macmillan   Company. 
The    Lilac    Fairy    Book,    edited    by    Andrew    Lang, 

illus.  in  color  by  H.  J.  Ford,  $1.60  net;  Long- 
mans,  Green  &  Co. 
The  Journey  Book,  by  De  Witt  Clinton  Falls,  illus. 

by  the  author,   $1;   Century  Company. 
The    Lakerim    Cruise,    by    Rupert    Hughes,    illus., 

$1.50;    Century   Company. 
The    Last    of    the    Mohicans,    by    James    Fenimore 

Cooper,    illus.    in    color    by    E.    Boyd    Smith, 

$1.35    net;    Henry   Holt    &    Co. 
The    League   of    the    Signet    Ring,    by    Mary    Con- 
stance   DuBois,    illus.,     $1.50;     Century    Com- 
pany. 
The  Little  Gingerbread  Man,  bv  G.  H.  P.,  illus.  in 

color,   $1.50  net;   G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons. 
The     Little    Old     Outlaws,     a    book    of    children's 

verses,   by  Anne    Archbold    Milter,    illus.    from 

photographs,    75c    net;    A.    C.    McClurg   &    Co. 
The  Little  Tin  Soldier,  by  Graham  Mar,  illus.,  $1; 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
The    Little    Torment,    by    Margaret    Kilroy,    illus., 

$1;  J.   B.    Lippincott  Company. 
The  Lone  Patrol,  by  John  Finnemore,  illus.,  $1.50; 

J.    B.    Lippincott   Company. 
The  Louisa  Alcott  Story  Book,  by  Fanny    E.   Coe, 

with  frontispiece,  50c  net;  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

The    Little  Wizard  of  White   Cloud  Hill,   by   Mrs. 

F.     E.     Crichton,      illus.,     $1.25;     Longmans, 

Green   &    Co. 


Cover  Design   from  Little,  Broun    &  Co. 


The  Middie  of  the  BUnulerburc,  by  Lieut.  Charles 
Gleig,  illus.  in  color,  $1.50;  J.  It.  Lippincott 
Company. 

The  Nursery  Fire,  by  Rosalind  Richards,  new  il- 
lustrated edition,  $1.25;  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

The  Old,  Old  Story  Book,  compiled  by  Eva  March 
Tappan,  illus.  by  A.  I.  Keller,  $1.50;  Hough- 
ton   Mifflin    Company. 

The  Phantom  Battleship,  by  Rupert  Chesterton, 
illus.,    $1;   J.    B.    Lippincott   Company. 

The  Pies  and  Pirates,  by  John  Rae,  illus.  in  color 
by  the  author,  75c  net;    Duffield  &  Co. 

The  Route  of  the  Foreigner,  by  Gulielma  Zollin- 
ger, illus.,  $1.50;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

The  Runaway  Flying  Machine,  by  Richard  Barry, 
Van  Tassel  Sutphen,  and  others,  illus.,  60c; 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  Scissors  Book  and  the  Scissors  Mother  Goose, 
by    Burt    Barnes,   each   illus.,    75.   .      ■■ 
&   Co. 

The  Silver  Thread,  and  other  folk  plays  for  chil- 
dren, by  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackcy,  $1.10 
net;    Henry    Holt    &    Co. 

The  Story  of  Great  Inventions,  by  Elmer  Ells- 
worth Burns,  illus.,  $1.25;  Harper  &  Brother-. 

The  Story  of  Jesus  Told  for  Children,  by  E.  I". 
Jones,  illus.  in  color,  $1;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&   Co. 

The     Story     of     the     Grail     and     the     Pa- 
Arthur,  by  Howard  Pyle,  illus.  by  the  author, 
$2.50   net:    Charles   Scribner's   Sons, 

The  Story  of  Our  Navy  for  Young  Americans,  by 
Willis  J.   Abbott,   illus..  $2:   Dodd,    Mead   .S    Co. 

The  Slowcoach,  by  E,  V.  Lucas,  illus.,  $1.50; 
Macmillan  Company. 

The  Swiss  Familv  Robinson,  edited  b)  <1.  E.  Mit- 
ton,  new  edition,  illus.  in  color  by  Harry 
Rountree,    $1.50;    J.    B.    Lijipincotl    Company. 

The  Walter  Camp  Book  of  Football,  illus.,  $2  net; 
Century  Company. 

The  While  Merle,  bv  Lilian  Gask.  illus.,  $1.50; 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

The  Wide  Awake  Girls  at  College,  by  Kathennc 
Ruth   Ellis,    illus.,    $1.50;    Little,    B        ..         Co 

The  Wild  Flower  Fairy  Book,  by  Esther  Singleton, 
new  edition,  illus.  in  color,  $1.25;  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co. 

The  Wireless  Station  at  Silver  Fox  Farm,  by 
James  Otis,  illus.,  $1.50;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co. 


I  he    Witch's    Kitchen,    by    Gerald    Young,    illus.    in 

color    by    Willy    Pogany,    $2    net;    Thomas    Y. 

Crowell 
The  Young    Deti  Albert    Lcc,   J.    L     liar 

bour,     and     others,     illus.,     60c;      Harper     & 

Brothers. 
The    Young    Forester,    by   Zane   Grey,    illus.,    $1,25; 

Harper   &    Brothers. 
The     Young     Railroaders,     by     F.     Lovell     Coombs, 

illus.,    $1 .50;    Century    Company. 
Three     Amateur     Scouts,     by     Raymond     Jacberns, 

illus.    in    color,    $1.5*1;    j.    B.    Lippincott    Com 

pauy. 
Three    Hundred    Tilings  .     Can    Do,    by- 

Many    Hands,    illus.,    $_'    net,    J.    1;.    Lippincott 

Company. 
True    Stories    about     I  logs,  I        in    Gask,    illus., 

$1.50;   Thomas    Y.    Crowell    &    Co. 
Two      Boys     in    the    Tropics,    by    Eliza    Haldcman 

Figyclmessy,     illus.,     $1.50;      Macmillan      Com- 
pany,  i 
Uncle     Remus     and      the      Little     Boy,     by     Joel 

Chandler    Harris,     illus.     in     color    by    J.     M. 

Conde,    $1.25;    Small.    Maynard    &    Co. 
Walter    Crane's    Picture    Books,    new    vol. :     Buckle 

My    Shoe    Picture    Book,    illus.,    25c    net;    John 

Lane   Company. 
When     America     Became     a     Nation,     by     Tudor 

Jenks,  with  portrait,  $1.25;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 

&   Co. 
When  Sarah  Went  to  School,  by  Elsie  Singmaster, 

illus.,    $1;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 
With   Lyon   in   Missouri,  by   Bvron  A.   Dunn,   illus., 

$1.25;    A.    C.    McClurg  &' Co. 
With    Sully    in    the   Sioux   Lands,   by  Joseph    Mills 

Hanson,  illus.,  $1.50:   A.   C.    McClurg  &  Co. 
Why?    reflections    for   children,   verse  and   pictures 

by  John  Rae,  $1.25;  Dodd.   Mead  &  Co. 
Wolf,   the   Storm   Leader,   by   Frank  Caldwell,   illus. 

from   photographs,    $1.60    net;    Dodd,    Mead   & 

Co. 
Young  Americans   in    the   British    Isles  by   Everett 

T.    Tomlinson,     illus.     from    photographs,    etc., 

$1.50;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

American  House-Building  Work  in  Messini  and 
Reggio,  by  Reginald  Rowan  Belknap,  lieuten- 
ant-commander, U.  S.  N.,  illus.;  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 

Appleton's  Science  series,  edited  by  J.  Reynolds 
Green,  Sc.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  new  vols.:  Astron- 
omy, by  F.  W.  Dyson;  Geology,  by  J.  W. 
Gregory ;  Physiology,  by  Sherrington ;  each 
illus.,  50c  net;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Be  Good  to  Yourself,  by  Orison  Swett  Marden, 
$1   net;   Thomas  Y.   Crowell  &   Co. 

Building  Your  Boy,  by  Kenneth  H.  Wayne,  50c 
net;   A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

Chats  on  Autographs,  by  A.  M.  Broadley,  illus. 
from  original  documents,  $2  net;  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company. 

Copyright,  its  history  and  development,  by  Rich- 
ard Rogers  Bowker ;  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

Cowboy  Songs,  collected  and  edited  by  John  A. 
Lomax,  $1.50  net;  Sturgis  &  Walton  Com- 
pany. 

Education  in  the  United  States  Since  the  Civil 
War,  by  Charles  F.  Thwing;  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

Four  Hundred  Good  Stories,  edited  by  Robert  R. 
Whiting,  $1  net;  Baker  &  Taylor  Company. 

Getting  On,  by  Orison  Swett  Marden,  $1  net; 
Thomas  Y.   Crowell  &   Co. 

Historic  Dress  in  America,  1800-1870,  by  Eliza- 
beth McClcllan,  illus.  in  half-tone,  etc.,  $1 
net;   George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 

Magic  Made  Easy,  by  David  Devant,  new  and  re- 
vised edition,  illus.,   50c  net;   Cassell  &  Co. 

Municipal  and  Corporation  Bonds,  a  pocket  refer- 
ence book,  by  Montgomery  Rollins,  60c;  Dana 
Estes  &  Co. 

Platters  and  Pipkins,  bv  Mary  A.  Krout,  75c  net; 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

Putnam's  Home-Maker  series,  by  Olive  Green,  new 
vols.,  completing  the  series:  Every-Day  Des- 
serts, and  Every-Day  Dinners;  each  $1  net; 
G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons. 

Riverside  Literature  series,  new  vols.:  How  to 
Teach  English  Classics,  by  Charles  Swain 
Thomas;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Give  and 
Hastings,  edited  by  Allan  Abbott;  Sheridan's 
The  Rivals,  edited  by  Joseph  O.  Adams,  Jr.; 
The  Nibelungenlied,  trans,  and  edited  bv 
Daniel  B.  Sheffield:  The  Old  Testament  Nar- 
rative, edited  by  Alfred  D.  Sheffield,  illus.; 
Captains  of  Industry,  by  James  Parton,  illus.; 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

South  African  Folk  Tales,  by  James  A.  Honeij, 
M.  D.,  $1   net;  Baker  &  Taylor  Company. 

Starting  in  Life,  what  each  calling  offers  ambitious 
boys  and  young  men,  by  Nathaniel  C.  Fowler, 
illus.,  $2;    Little,   Brown  &  Co. 


Illustration    from    "When    Loie   Calls   Men    to 

Arms."    by     Stephen     Chalmers. 

Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 


Steam  Ships  and  Their  Story,  by  R.  A.  Fletcher, 
illus.  in  cotor,  etc.,  $3.75  net;  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott Company, 

Steamships  and  Their  Story,  by  E.  Keble  Chatter- 
ton,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $5  net;  Cassell  &  Co. 

Story  Telling,  what  to  tell  and  how  to  tell  it,  by 
Edna   Lyman,   75c   net;    A.   C.    McClurg  &  Co. 

Studies  in  Spiritism,  by  Dr.  Amy  E.  Tanner,  $2.50 
net;  I).  Appleton  &   I 

The  American  Business  Woman,  by  John  Howard 
Cromwell.  Ph.  B.,  new  edition,  $2  net;  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Confession  of  a   Rebellious  Wife,  anon; 
50c  net;   Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 

The    Golden     Rule    Cook     Book.    600     reci 
meatless  dishes,  compile!  by  M.  R.   L    £ 
new  edition,  illus..  $2  net:   Little.   B 

The    Light    Side   of   the    Law.    by    George 
Donald,  $1-75   net;    Cabell 
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The  Pretty  Girl  Papers,  by  Emma  E.  Walker,  $1.25 
net;   Little,   Brown  &  Co. 

The  Psychic  Science  series,  by  Edward  B.  War- 
man,  new  vols.:  Suggestion;  Spiritism;  Clair- 
voyance, etc. ;  Hindu  Philosophy  in  a  Nut- 
shell; each  50c  net;  A.  C.   McClurg  &  Co. 

The  Riders  of  the  Plains,  a  record  of  the  royal 
northwest  mounted  police  of  Canada,  by  A. 
L.  Haydon,  illus.,  $2.75  net;  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co. 

The  Romance  of  the  Telephone,  by  Herbert  N. 
Casson,  illus.,  $1.50  net;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

The  Secrets  of  the  Vatican,  the  palace  of  the 
Popes,  by  Douglas  Sladen,  new  popular  edi- 
tion, illus.,  $2.50  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. 

The  Story  of  Sugar,  by  G.  T.  Surface,  illus.,  $1 
net;    D.    Appleton  &  Co. 

The  Zodiac  Birthday  Book,  by  Beatrice  Baxter 
Ruyl,  printed  in  2  colors,  $1;  Baker  &  Taylor 
Company. 


Cover  Design  from  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

The  "365"  series,  new  vol.:  365  Vegetable  Dishes, 
with  decorative  cover  in  color  by  Leyendecker, 
50c  net;  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 

Touring  in  1600,  a  study  in  the  development  of 
touring  as  a  means  of  education,  by  E.  S. 
Bates,  illus.,  $3  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

Young  Farmer's  Practical  Library,  edited  by  Er- 
nest Ingersoll,  new  vols.:  Home  Waterworks, 
by  Carleton  J.  Lynde;  The  Satisfaction  of 
Country  Life,  by  Dr.  James  W.  Robertson; 
Roads,  Paths,  and  Bridges,  by  L.  W.  Page; 
Health  on  the  Farm,  by  Dr.  L.  F.  Harris; 
Farm  Machinery,  by  J.  B.  Davidson;  each 
illus.,  75c  net;  Sturgis  &  Walton  Company. 


HOLIDAY  GIFT  BOOKS. 

A  Book  of  Friendship,  compiled  by  Ina  Russelle 
Warren,  printed  in  two  colors,  $1.50  net; 
George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 

A  Chariot  of  Fire,  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps, 
illus.,  50c;  Harper  &  Brothers. 

A  Christmas  Mystery,  the  story  of  the  three  Wise 
Men,  by  WiUiam  J.  Locke,  illus.  by  Blendon 
Campbell,   75c  net;  John  Lane  Company. 

A  Garden  of  Girls,  by  Harrison  Fisher,  illus.  in 
color,  $3.50  net;   Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 

A  Hoosier  Romance,  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
illus.  in  color  by  John  Wolcott  Adams,  $1.50 
net;    Century    Company. 

A  House  Book  to  the  Hostess,  arranged  by  Ethel 
Bartholomew,  decorated  in  color,  $1.50  net; 
Dodge    Publishing    Company. 

Aint  It  Awful,  compiled  by  E.  C.  Lewis,  50c;  H. 
M.  Caldwell  Company. 

A  Japanese  Artist  in  London,  by  Yoshio  Mar- 
kino,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  by  the  author,  $2 
net;   George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 

Along  the  Old  North  Trail,  life,  legends,  and  re- 
ligion of  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  by  Walter 
McCHntock,  illus.  in  color;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Ancient  Myths  in  Modern  Poets,  by  Helen  A. 
Clarke,  illus.,  $2  net;  Baker  &  Taylor  Com- 
pany. 

An  Illustrated  History  of  Lady  Emma  Hamilton, 
by  Julia  Frankau,  2  vols.,  illus.  in  color  from 
reproductions  of  famous  paintings  and  en- 
gravings ;    Macmillan    Company. 

An  Original  Year,  by  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  printed 
in  2  colors,  50c  net;  Pilgrim  Press. 

Art  and  Letters  Library,  new  vol.:  Stories  of  the 
Spanish  Artists,  drawn  from  contemporary 
records  by  Luis  Carreno,  illus.  in  color,  etc., 
$3   net;    Dufneld   &  Co. 

A  Sentimental  Journey  Through  France  and  Italy, 
by  Laurence  Sterne,  illus.  in  color  by  Edward 
Hopkins,  $3  net;   G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

A  Shepherd's  Life,  by  W.  H.  Hudson,  illus.  in 
color,  $2.50  net;   E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co. 

A  Year  Book  of  Famous  Lyrics,  arranged  with 
notes  and  introduction  by  Frederic  Lawrence 
Knowles,  with  portraits,  $1.50;  H.  M.  Cald- 
well Company. 

A  Year  of  Beautiful  Thoughts,  by  J.  A.  B. 
Greenough,  $1;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Rrittany  and  the  Bretons,  by  George  Wharton 
Edwards,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  by  the  author, 
$6  net;    Moffat,    Yard   &   Co. 


Cover  Design 


T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 


Cathedrals    and     Cloisters     of    the     Isle-de-France, 

by    Elise    W.    Rose    and    Vida    Hunt    Francis, 

2    vols.,    illus.    in    photogravure,    etc.,    $5    net; 

G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 
Character  and  Wisdom  series,  new  vol.:   Woman's 

Cause,  by  Carol  Norton,  50c;   II.  M.    Caldwell 

Company. 
Collected    Verse,     by     Rudyard     Kipling,    illus.     in 

color     by     W.     Heath     Robinson,     $3.50     net; 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
Colonial  Holidays,   compiled   and   illus.    in  color  by 

Walter    Tittle,     $2.50     net;     Doubleday,     Page 

&  Co. 
Complete    Poems    of    Oliver    Goldsmith,     illus.     in 

photogravure    by    Frederick    Simpson    Coburn, 

$1.50;    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 
Cranford,  by  Mrs.  Gaskell,  with  photogravure  por- 
trait, $1.10  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
""upid's  Cyclopaedia,  compiled   for  Daniel  Cupid  by 

Oliver  Herford  and  John  Cecil  Clay,  illus.,  $1 

net;    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 


Exquisite  series,  new  vols.:  Friendship  Outstays 
the  Hurrying  Flight  of  Time,  Thoughts  for 
You,  Kind  Thoughts,  Remembrance;  each  with 
frontispiece  in  color,  50c  net;  Dodge  Publish- 
ing Company. 

Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,  and  Love,  Friendship, 
and  Good  Cheer,  by  Grace  Browne  Strand, 
each  50c  net;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

Famous  Sculpture  Described  by  Great  Writers, 
compiled  by  Esther  Singleton,  illus.,  $1.60 
net;   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Florence  Described  by  Great  Writers,  compiled  by 
Esther  Singleton,  illus.,  $1.60  net;  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. 

Florida  Trails,  by  Winthrop  Packard,  illus.  in 
double  tone  from  photographs,  $3  net;  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co. 

From  the  Thames  to  the  Seine,  the  narrative  of 
a  sketching  cruise  along  the  north  coast  of 
France,  by  Charles  Pears,  illus.  in  color,  etc., 
by  the  author,  $4  net ;  George  W.  Jacobs  & 
Co. 

George  Eliot,  a  description  of  the  scenes,  Eng- 
lish and  Florentine,  which  furnished  a  setting 
for  the  novelist's  works,  by  Charles  S.  Olcott, 
illus.  from  photographs,  etc.,  $2  net;  Thomas 
Y.   Crowell  &  Co. 

Girls,  pictures  in  color  by  Henry  Hutt,  $3  net; 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

Great  Soldiers,  by  George  Henry  Hart,  illus., 
$1.50  net;  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 

Green  Willow,  and  other  Japanese  fairy  stories, 
by  Miss  Grace  James,  illus.  in  color  by  War- 
wick  Goble;    Macmillan    Company. 

Happy  Days,  by  Oliver  Herford,  illus.  in  color  by 
John  Cecil  Clay,   75c  net;    Mitchell   Kennerley. 

Hawthorne's  Country,  by  Helen  A.  Clarke,  illus. 
in  color,  etc.,  $2.50  net;  Baker  &  Taylor 
Company. 

In  and  Out  of  a  French  Country-House,  by  Anna 
Bowman  Dodd,  illus.  from  photographs,  $2.25 
net;    Dodd,    Mead    &    Co. 

Irish  Idylls,  by  Jane  Barlow,  illus.  from  photo- 
graphs by  Clifton  Johnson,  $2  net;  Dodd, 
Mead  &    Co. 


Quercus  Alba,  the  veteran  of  the  Ozarks,  by  Will 
Lillibridge,  illus.,  50c  net;  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co. 

Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm,  by  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggln,  with  frontispiece  in  color  by  F.  C. 
Yohn,  reproductions  from  photographs  of  the 
play,    etc.,    $1.50;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

Remarque  Editions,  new  vols.:  Selected  Letters  of 
Lady  Montagu;  Unto  This  Last,  by  John  Rus- 
kin;  The  Duty  of  Happiness,  and  other  essays, 
by  Sir  John  Lubbock;  The  Value  of  Time, 
and  other  essays,  by  Sir  John  Lubbock;  each 
with  etched  frontispiece,  40c;  H.  M.  Caldwell 
Company. 

Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,  by  Donald  G.  Mitchell, 
illus.  in  color  by  E.  M.  Ashe,  $1.50;  Bobbs- 
Merrill   Company. 

Relics  and  Memorials  of  London  City,  by  James 
S.  Ogilvy,  new  edition,  illus.  in  color,  $5 
net;    E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co. 

Relics  and  Memorials  of  London  Town,  by  James 
S.  Ogilvy,  illus.  in  color,  $7  net;  E.  P.  Dutton 
&    Co. 

Romance  of  Imperial  Rome,  by  Elizabeth  W. 
Champney,  illus.  in  photogravure,  etc.,  $3.50 
net;    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

Romantic  Days  in  Old  Boston,  the  story  of  the 
city  and  its  people  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, illus.,  $2.50  net;  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Rhymes  of  Ye  Old  Sign  Boards,  by  F.  G.  Lewin, 
illus.  by  the  author,  $1.50  net;  Frederick  A. 
Stokes   Company. 

Rubric  series,  new  vol. :  The  Ballad  of  Reading 
Gaol,  by  Oscar  Wilde,  60c  net;  Dufneld  &  Co. 

Rumbo  Rhymes,  by  A.  C.  Calmour,  illus.  in  color 
by  Walter  Crane,  $2  net;  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Sally  Ann's  Experience,  by  Eliza  Calvert  Hall, 
with  frontispiece  by  G.  Patrick  Nelson  and 
decorations  by  T.  B.  Hapgood,  50c  net; 
Little,   Brown  &  Co. 

Salomy  Jane,  by  Bret  Harte,  illus.  in  color  by 
Harrison  Fisher,  Arthur  I.  Keller,  etc.,  $1 
net ;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

Savoy  Operas,  second  series,  illus.  in  color  by  W. 
Russell    Flint,   $5    net ;    Macmillan    Company. 


Illustration    from    "Sally    Ann's  Experience/'  by  Eliza  Calvert  Hall. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 


Just  Kids,  compiled  by  E.  C.  Lewis,  50c;  H.  M. 
Caldwell  Company. 

Longfellow's  Story  of  Hiawatha,  with  a  prose  ver- 
sion by  Winston  Stokes,  illus.  in  color  by 
Maria  L.  Kirk,  $2  net ;  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company. 

Lovely  Woman,  illus.  in  color  by  Earl  Stetson 
Crawford,   $2.50;    Bobbs-Merrill   Company. 

Making  Faces,  and  My  Advice  Book,  by  Herschel 
Williams,  each  50c  net;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

My  College  Days,  and  My  School  Days,  illus.  in 
color  by  John  Rae,  each  $1.50;  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company. 

New  Mediaeval  Library,  new  vols. :  Ancient  Eng- 
lish Christmas  Carols,  1400-1700,  collected  by 
Edith  Rickert,  illus.  in  photogravure,  $3.25 
net;  The  Cell  of  Self-Knowledge,  illus.  in 
photogravure,  $2  net;  Duffield  &  Co. 

No  Room  in  the  Inn,  by  William  Allen  Knight, 
illus.  in  photogravure  and  printed  in  2  colors, 
50c    net;    Pilgrim    Press. 

October  Vagabonds,  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  Illus. 
by  Thomas  Fogarty,  $1.50  net;  Mitchell  Ken- 
nerley. 

Old  Friends  Are  Best,  compiled  by  Richard 
Brooks,    $1.25;    Dodge    Publishing   Company. 

Old  World  Favorites,  new  vols.:  Stevenson  on 
Friendship,  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese; 
each   50c   net;    Dodge   Publishing   Company. 

On  Christmas  Day  in  the  Evening,  by  Mrs.  Grace 
S.  Richmond,  illus.,  50c  net;  Doubleday,  Page 
&   Co. 

Our  Village,  by  Mary  R.  Mitford,  illus.  in  color, 
$5    net ;    Macmillan    Company. 

Oxford  Colleges,  by  Elsie  M.  Lang,  illus.,  90c; 
George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 

Oxford  from  Within,  by  Hugo  de  Selincourt,  illus. 
in  color,  etc.,  by  Yoshio  Markino,  $3  net; 
George  W.  Jacobs  &   Co. 

Oxford,  illus.  in  color,  $5   net;  Duffield  &  Co. 

Pages  from  the  Book  of  Paris,  by  Claude  C. 
Washburn  and  Lester  G.  Hornby,  illus.,  $3 
net;    Houghton   Mifflin    Company. 

Peter  Pan,  by  J.  M.  Barrie,  illus.  in  color  by 
Arthur  Rackham,  new  popular  edition,  $1.50 
net;    Charles    Scribner's   Sons. 

Pickwick  Papers,  by  Charles  Dickens,  new  edition, 
illus.  in  color  by  Cecil  Aldin,  2  vols.,  $7.50 
net;   E.   P.    Dutton  &  Co. 

Pictures  in  Color,  by  Harrison  Fisher,  $3.50  net; 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

Pippa  Passes  and  Men  and  Women,  by  Robert 
Browning,  illus.  in  color,  $1.25  net;  Houghton 
Mifflin   Company. 

Poems  of  Christina  Rossetti,  with  introduction  by 
Alice  Meynell,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  by  Flor- 
ence Harrison,  $6  net;   Dana  Estes  &  Co. 

Poetical  Favorites,  Yours  and  Mine,  edited  by 
Warren  Snyder,  $1.25;  Wessels  &  Bissell 
Company. 


Selections  from  Six  Comedies  and  Six  Tragedies 
of  Shakespeare,  illus.  in  color  by  Hans 
Printz,  $2.50  net;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany. 

Tama,  by  Onoto  Watanna,  illus.  and  cover  design 
by  Genjiro  Katoaka  (in  box),  $1.60  net; 
Harper  &   Brothers. 

The  Christmas  Angel,  by  Abbie  Farwell  Brown, 
illus.,  60c  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  Farm  Book,  Bob  and  Betty  Visit  Uncle  John, 
drawings  and  text  by  E.  Boyd  Smith,  illus.  in 
color,    $1.50    net;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

Shakespeare's  England,  by  William  Winter,  new 
edition,  illus.,  $3  net;   Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 

Shakespeare's  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  illus.  in 
color  by  Hugh  Thomson,  $5  net;  Frederick  A. 
Stokes    Company. 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  by  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
illus.  in  color  by  F.  S.  Coburn,  $2  net;  G.  P. 
Putnam's    Sons. 

Sketches  of  English  Life  and  Character,  by  Miss 
M.  E.  Mitford,  illus.  in  color,  $1.75  net;  A. 
C.    McClurg    &    Co. 

Song  of  the  Niebelungen,  Rheingold,  and  Val- 
kyrie, a  new  translation  of  the  text,  illus.  in 
color  by  Arthur  Rackham,  $6  net;  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co. 

Songs  of  Sentiment,  illus.  in  color  by  Howard 
Chandler  Christy,  $1.50  net;  Moffat,  Yard 
&   Co. 

Tales  of  Irish  Life  and  Character,  by  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall,  illus.  in  color,  $1.75  net;  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co. 

The  Abbey  series,  new  vols.:  Friendship  the  Test 
of  Time  Endures,  and  Cheer  and  Joy  Be 
Thine;  each  with  decorations,  50c;  Dodge 
Publishing    Company. 

The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer,  by  Mark  Twain, 
illus.  in  tint  by  Worth  Brehm,  $2  net;  Har- 
per &  Brothers. 

The  Ariel  Booklets,  new  vols. :  Songs  and  Lyrics 
of  Heine,  trans,  by  Charles  G.  Leland ;  Bal- 
lads of  Thackeray;  The  Chimes,  by  Dickens; 
Essays,  by  Emerson,  each  with  photogravure 
frontispiece,   75c;   G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Book  of  Christmas,  with  introduction  by 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  illus.  by  George  Whar- 
ton Edwards,  new  large-paper  edition,  $2.25 
net ;  Macmillan  Company. 
The  Book  of  Friendship,  by  Arthur  Ransome,  with 
frontispiece,  $2.50  net;  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company, 

The  Book  of  Friendship,  with  introduction  by 
Samuel  M.  Crothers,  illus.  by  Wladislaw  T. 
Benda,    $1.25  net;    Macmillan   Company. 

The  Book  of  Ruth,  with  introductory  essay  by 
Bishop  William  A.  Quayle,  illus.  in  tint  by  W. 
M.  Johnson,  $1.50  net;  Dodge  Publishing 
Company. 


The  Christmas  Treasury  of  Song  and   Verse,  coi  I 

piled    by   Temple    Scott,    with    frontispiece   ai 

decorations,    $1.25    net;    Baker  &  Taylor    Cor 

pany. 
The    Confessions    of    St.     Augustine,    trans,     fro 

the   Latin   by   Edward    B.    Pusey,    D.    D.,    illu 

in    color,    $2    net;    Frederick    A.    Stokes    Coi 

pany. 
The   Country    Boy,    by   Homer   Davenport,    with   ( 

illustrations  by  the  author,    $1.25    net;    G.    V 

Dillingham  Company. 
The   Deserted    Village,    by   Oliver    Goldsmith,    illu 

in  color  by  W.  Lee  Hankey,  $4.50  net;   Dod 

Mead    &    Co. 
The  Dodge  Library,  first  vols.:    Emerson's  Essay 

Poetry    o  f    Earth,    Paradise    Lost,     Essays    t 

Elia,  Marcus  Aurelius,  The  Sunlit  Road;  eaj 

with    portrait,    $1.25;    Dodge    Publishing    Coi 

pany. 
The    Fort    Dearborn    Year    Book,    by    Abbott    La> 

rence  Hardy,    illus.,   50c   net;    A.    C.    McClu 

&  Co. 
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REMARKABLE 
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Cover  Design  from  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 


The  Girl  I  Left  Behind   Me,  a  romance  of  yea 

day,    by    Weymer    Jay    Mills    and    John 

illus.    in    color    by    John    Rae,    $2    net;    Do< 

Mead  &  Co. 
The  Girl  I  Loved,  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  il 

in    color    by    Howard    Chandler    Christy, 

Bobbs-Merrill    Company. 
The  Golden  Heart,  by  Ralph  Henry  Barbour,  illu 

in  color  by  Clarence  v.  Underwood,  $2;  J. 

Lippincott   Company. 
The   Golden    Road,    by    Frank    Waller    Allen,    illu 

in  color,  etc.,  and  decorated  by  George  IIoo 

$1.50    net;    Wessels    &    Bissell    Company. 
The     Good-Natured     Man,     by     Oliver     Goldsmit 

illus.  in  color  by  F.  C.  Coburn,  $2  net;  G. 

Putnam's    Sons. 
The    Holy    Land,    text    by    Robert    Hichens,    illu 

in    color    by    Jules    Guerin    and     from    phot 

graphs,   $6   net;    Century  Company. 
The    Hunting    of    the    Snark,    by     Lewis    Carro 

illus.     in    color     by     II.     Holliday ;     Maciniili 

Company. 
The     Leathersmilh     Library,     16     titles,     bound 

k-alher,    each    $1.50    net;      Dodge     Puhlishil 

Company. 
The    Luxury    of    Children,    by    E.    S.    Martin,    illu 

in    color   by    Sarah    S.    Stilwell,    $1.50;    Harjil 

&    Brothers. 
The    Master's    Friendships,    by   J.    R.    Miller,    illu 

in  color,  50c  net;  Thomas  V'.  Crowell  &  Co. 
The    Nibelungen     Ring    series,    by    Oliver    Hucki 

new    vol.:     Siegfried,    printed    in    two    color 

75c;  Thomas  Y.   Crowell  &  Co. 
The    Ninety-First    Psalm,    printed    in    two    colpjt 

50c;    Dodge  Publishing  Company. 
The    Old    English    Christmas,    by    Washington    Ir 

ing,  illus.  in  color  by  H.  M.   Brock,  $1.25  ne 

George    W.    Jacobs    &    Co. 
The     Hi  me    of    the    Ancient    Ma  ri  tier,    by    Samu 

Taylor     Coleridge,     illus.     in     color     by     Wil 

Pogany,  $5  net;  Thomas  Y.   Crowell  &  Co. 
The    Romance   of   Tristram   and    Iseult,    by    Josq 

Bedier,    trans,    by    Florence    Simmonds,    illi 

in    color    by    Maurice    Lalau,    $3.75    net;    J.  ] 

Lippincott   Company. 
The   Rosary,   by  Florence  L.    Barclay,   holiday 

tion,  illus.  in  color  by  Blendon  Campbell,  l 

decorations    and     cover     design     by     Margat 

Armstrong,    $2.50    net;    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sod 
The    Seedlings'   Harvest,    by    Lillian    E.    Roy,    illu 

in   color,    etc.,   $1.25;    Wessels    &   Bissell    Coi 

pany. 
The    Seven    Old     Ladies    of    Lavender    Town, 

operetta    in    two    acts,    by    Henry    C.    BuntS 

music    by    Oscar    Weil,    illus.,    75c;    Harper 

Brothers. 
The    Slant    Book,    by    Peter    Newell,    illus.    by 

author,    $1.25;    Harper    &    Brothers. 
The    Song    of    the    Stone    Wall,    by    Helen    Kelle 

illus.    from    photographs    by    the    author,    $1.1 

net;    Century  Company. 
The     Vicar    of    Wakefield,     by    Oliver    Goldsm 

illus.    in    photogravure    by    Frederick    Simp 

Coburn,   $2.50  net;   G.    P.   Putnam's  Sons. 
The    Way    to    Peace,    by    Margaret    Deland,    illu 

by    Alice    Barber    Stephens,    $1.50;    Harper 

Brothers. 


MAKING! 
FACE! 


Cover  Design  from  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Coi 


Three   Normandy    Inns,    by   Anna    Bowman    Doi 

new    edition,    illus.,    $2.50    net;    Little,    Bro 

&   Co. 
Through    the    Year    with    Sousa,    by    John    Ph: 

Sousa,  $1  net;  Thomas  Y.   Crowell  &  Co. 
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EDUCATIONAL  AND  JUVENILE. 

The  'Worker  and  the  State. 
As  the  outcome  of  his  experience  as  di- 
rector of  the  vocational  work  of  the  New 
York  State  Education  Department,  Mr.  Dean 
has  written  this  earnest  plea  for  the  wider 
application  of  the  vocational  principle  in  edu- 
cation.    He  affirms  that  "we  are  called  upon 
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Robert  Barr.  Author  of  "The  Sword  Maker." 
Frederick  A.  Sfokes  Company. 

today  to  train  our  boys  and  girls  in  an  in- 
dustrial democracy,  and  our  educational  sys- 
tem will  succeed  just  to  the  extent  that  we 
make  it  focus  upon  the  needs  of  each  member 
of  this  democracy."  At  present,  he  thinks, 
there  is  a  chasm  between  our  educational  sys- 


tem and  our  modern  industrial  life,  and  he 
contends  that  it  is  the  business  of  industrial 
education  to  bridge  that  chasm.  To  aid  in 
securing  that  result  is  the  primary  purpose  of 
this  book,  which  gives  a  lucid  sketch  of  past, 
present,  and  future  conditions,  describes  the 
educational  significance  of  modern  industry, 
and  also  deals  with  such  related  themes  as 
women  in  home  and  industry,  education  of  the 
wasted  years,  trade  unions  and  schools,  and 
the  cooperative  system  of  industrial  training. 
The  volume  is  full  of  suggestion,  and  should 
appeal  to  all  thoughtful  and  public-minded 
citizens. 

The  Worker  and  the  State.  By  Arthur  D. 
Dean.  New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.20 
net. 


Class  Teaching  and  Management. 
Although  addressed  mainly  to  those  en- 
gaged in  teaching  as  a  profession,  and  de- 
signed for  use  as  a  text-book  in  professional 
schools  of  education,  Mr.  Chancellor's  sug- 
gestive manual  may  also  be  warmly  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  parents  and  all 
who  have  to  do  with  children  in  any  relation. 
It  is  packed  from  cover  to  cover  with  prac- 
tical advice  of  the  highest  value,  all  of  which 
is  conveyed  in  a  lucid  and  interesting  man- 
ner. To  its  own  special  audience  it  should 
have  an  irresistible  appeal,  and  the  good  that 
would  follow  from  a  copy  being  placed  in  the 
hands  of  every  teacher  in  the  country  is  be- 
yond estimation.  It  aims  to  increase  the  skill 
of  the  teacher  from  every  point  of  view,  for 
a  teacher  of  genuine  skill  can  develop  the 
mediocre,  and  even  the  dull  pupil.  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor rightly  insists  that  good  teaching  is 
"primarily  nothing  else  than  insight  into  these 
learning  processes  and  industry  in  following 
the  suggestions  of  insight."  He  discusses  the 
teaching   process    from   the   point   of   view    of 


NOTABLE    NEW   BOOKS 

The  Rose  in  the  Ring 

By  GEORGE  BARR  McCUTCHEON 

No  recent  novelist  lias  pleased  more  readers  more  times  than  Geurge  Barr  McCutcheon. 
If  you  liked  "Craustark"  or  others  of  his  ten  successful  novels  in  the  last  ten  years, 
you  will  like  "The  Rose  in  the  Ring." 

No  Man's  Land 

By  LOUIS  JOSEPH  VANCE 

This  story  is  the  NEWEST  ROMANCE  by  Louis  Joseph  Vance,  half  a  million  of 
whose  books  have,  been  demanded  by  the  American  people.  Like  "The  Brass  Bowl," 
it  is  a  story  of  mystery  and  surprises,  of  dramatic  scenes  and  rapid,  sweeping 
action. 

The  Open  Door 

By  EARLE  ASHLEY  WALCOTT 

A  San  Francisco  Story  by  a  San  Francisco  Author 

"The  average  run  of  mystery  or  detective  stories  are  not  without  their  dull  pages  .  .  . 
but  'The  Open  Door'  is  a  notable  exception.  New  and  wholly  unexpected  situations, 
sudden  turns  and  twists  of  the  plot,  bafHe  the  most  astute  'guesser.'  " — San  Francisco 
Bulletin. 

A  Garden  of  Girls 

HARRISON  FISHER'S  New  Book  for  1910 

"A  Garden  of  Girls,"  as  its  name  suggests,  is  a  collection  of  Mr.  Fisher's  latest  pic- 
tures of  girls,  and  his  latest  pictures  are  his  best.  With  its  bright  and  clever  short 
poems  and  bewildering  profusion  of  feminine  loveliness,  it  is  just  the  book  for  birthday 
gifts,    Christmas    gifts,    Valentine's    Day    gifts,    Commencement   gifts,    etc. 

Letters  from  a  Diplomatist's  Wife 

By  MRS.  HUGH  FRASER 

The  author,  a  sister  of  the  later  Marion  Crawford  and  wife  of  a  distinguished  British 
diplomat,  has  had  a  rarely  interesting  and  eventful  life.  Her  fresh  and  entertaining 
recollections  of  notable  people  and  events  will  place  her  memoirs  high  among  the  note- 
worthy books  of  the  season. 


Mary  Magdalene 
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By  MAURICE  MAETERLINCK 

"A  book  from  the  hand  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck  is  a  notable  literary  event,"  says 
Edwin  Markhain.  "By  his  dramas  and  by  his  brilliant  essays,  lie  has  placed  his  name 
among  the  literary  masters.  Wc  have  had  no  finer  piece  of  pure  dramatic  literature 
than    this  from   the  pen   of    Maeterlinck." 

What's  Wrong  with  the  World  ? 

By  GILBERT  K.  CHESTERTON 

No  book  by  this  brilliant  writer  has  leaped  as  quickly  into  popular  favor  as  "What's 
Wrong  with  the  World?"  And  deservedly  so,  for  in  this  witty,  epigrammatic,  and 
rebellious  discussion  of  a  question  of  world-wide  interest,  Mr.  Chesterton  is  at  his 
best. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

Publishers  New  York 


HIDDLN  WATER 


By 


DANE    COOLIDGE 


"As  good  a  cow  country  as  God  ever  made  —  and  now  even 
the  jack  rabbits  have  left  it" 


/T^HIS  is  what  sheep  herding  did  to  the 
-*•  country  around  Hidden  Water  in  Arizona 
and  it  caused  a  war  between  cattle  and  sheep 
men  that  Mr.  Coolidge  describes  in  a  man- 
ner that  has'nt  been  equaled  since  Owen 
Wister  wrote  "The  Virginian."  There  are 
plenty  of  thrills  in  this  book,  just  enough 
romance  and  lots  of  action,  but  what  you'll 
like  best  is  the  way  the  author  describes  it 
all  —  and  the  combination  is  irresistible. 


A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO.,  Publishers 
$1.35  NET 


learning,  the  teacher  as  an  interpreter,  the 
control  of  the  class  and  the  individual,  how 
to  make  a  good  school  and  a  good  class,  and 
the  personal  aspect  of  a  teacher's  own  life. 

Class  Teaching  and  Management.  By  Wil- 
liam Estabrook  Chancellor.  New  York:  Harper 
&   Brothers:  SI. 


Books  for  Boys. 

One  of  the  day  dreams  of  most  boys  is  to 
go  some  day  to  those  tropical  regions  where 
the  sun  ever  shines,  where  nature  is  in  a 
tangle  of  wild  luxury,  and  where  mystery  and 
adventure  are  to  be  met  with  at  every  turn. 
Hence  the  wide  appeal  of  such  a  story  as 
Elisa  Haldeman  Figyelmessy's  "Two  Boys  in 
the  Tropics,"  which  was  written  by  the  au- 
thor amid  the  scenes  it  so  glowingly  describes 
and  is  based  upon  actual  incident.  The  young 
heroes  have  thrilling  experiences  in  collecting 
the  various  animals  and  plants  of  the  region, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  story  is  highly  edu- 
cational as  well   as  intensely  interesting. 

All  those  qualities  of  vivid  description   and 


capable  pen  to  depicting  the  many  adventures 
of  a  young  sea  apprentice  on  shipboard  and 
on  land,  the  charm  of  which  is  enhanced  by  a 
delightful  love  episode. 

In  addition  to  the  hero,  "Kingsford,  Quar- 
ter," by  Ralph  Henry  Barbour,  introduces  the 
reader  to  a  set  of  jolly  college  chums,  as  well 
as  the  inevitable  bully.  The  scene  is  laid  at 
Riverport,  where  football  plays  a  large  part 
in  the  recreation  hours  of  the  hero  and  his 
friends.  Study  is  not  neglected,  as  is  too 
apt  to  be  the  case  in  such  tales,  and  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  story  is  increased  by  its 
insistence  on  manliness  of  character. 

In  "The  Boy's  Napoleon"  H.  F.  B.  Wheeler 
has  given  an  orderly  and  inspiring  outline  of 
the  most  notable  events  in  the  career  of 
the  famous  emperor.  His  life  is  followed 
from  his  earliest  days  as  a  schoolboy,  through 
his  training  as  a  cadet,  and  onward  to  the 
climax  when  he  became  the  arbiter  of  Europe. 
The  illustrations  include  a  portrait  and  re- 
productions of   famous  paintings. 

Two  Boys  in  the  Tropics.  By  Elisa  Haldeman 
Figyelmessy.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $1.35    net. 

Don  MacGrath.  Bv  Randall  Parrish.  Chi- 
cago: A.   C.    McClurg  &  Co.;  SI. SO. 

Jack  Collerton's  Engine.  By  Hollis  God f rev. 
Boston:    Little,    Brown    &    Co.:    $1.25. 

A  Cadet  of  the  Black  Star  Line.  By  Ralph 
1>.  Paine.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons: 
$1.25. 

Kingsford,  Quarter.  By  Ralph  Henry  Bar- 
bour.     New    York:    The   Century   Company;    §1.50. 

The  Boy's  Napoleon.  Bv  H.  F.  B.  Wheeler. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowcll  &  Co.;  $1.50. 


Owen    Johnson,    Author    of    "The     Wtrmint." 
Baker  &~  Taylor  Company. 

virile  action  which  have  characterized  Ran- 
dall Parrish's  tales  for  adults  are  in  evidence 
in  "Don  MacGrath,"  his  first  attempt  to  cater 
for  a  younger  audience.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
boy's  adventures  on  the  Mississippi  in  the 
latter  days  of  the  river  steamer  and  is  full  of 
movement  and  lively  incident.  The  book  is 
admirably    illustrated. 

"Jack  Collerton's  Engine,"  by  Hollis  God- 
frey, is  the  sprightly  story  of  an  alert  Ameri- 
can youth  who  goes  to  Europe  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  his  father's  airship  in  an  aviation 
contest.  For  competitor  he  has  to  face  a 
rival  company  of  shady  methods  and  low  prin- 
ciples, with  the  result  that  Jack's  engine  is 
stolen  and  he  has  some  exciting  times  in 
attempting  to  recover  it.  The  story  is 
crowded  with  exciting  incident  and  is  capi- 
tally   illustrated. 

Whether  on  the  college  campus  or  on  the 
ocean,  as  in  "A  Cadet  of  the  Black  Star 
Line,"  Ralph  D.  Paine  has  few  equals  in  the 
telling  of  wholesome  and  stirring  stories  for 
youth.      In   his   latest    venture   he   devotes   his 


The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 
Numerous  as  have  been  the  editions  of 
Coleridge's  most  famous  poem,  and  many  as 
have  been  the  efforts  of  artists  to  portray  its 
weird  conceits,  it  may  be  flouhted  whether 
any  attempt  to  give  that  poem  fitting  adorn- 
ment of  page  and  illustration  can  compare 
with  this  exquisite  version.  Mr.  Pogany's 
designs  capture  the  spirit  of  the  poem  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  and  the  press-work  and 
the  color-work  are  beyond  praise.  The  vol- 
ume will  appeal  to  all  booklovers  for  its  un- 
usual beauty,  while  as  a  gift  book  it  has  rare 
attractions. 

The  Rime  op  the  Ancient  Marines.  r.> 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  Illustrated  in  colors  by 
Willy  Pogany.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowcll 
&  Co.;  $5   net. 


Edgar  Beecher  Bronson's  entertaining 
"Reminiscences  of  a  Ranchman,"  formerly 
published  by  the  McClure  Company,  now  ap- 
pears in  a  new  edition,  with  some  added 
chapters,  bearing  the  imprint  of  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co. 


Calendars  and  Cards 

For  Holiday  Shoppers 

PAUL  ELDER  &  CO. 

Our  rooms  are  cordially  open  to  rltltotfi 

239  Grant  Ave.,  between  Post  and  Sutter  Streets 
San  Francisco 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


Gossip  ol  Books  and  Authors. 
Stedman  was  chosen  by  William  Sharp  as 
the  confidant  to  whom  he  first  announced  that 
determination  to  break  away  from  jobbing 
journalism  which  led  to  the  "Fiona  Macleod" 
'venture.  "I  am  tired  of  so  much  pot-boiling," 
he  wrote,  "such  increasing  bartering  of  liter- 
ary merchandise;  and  wish  to  devote  myself 
entirely — or  as  closely  as  the  fates  will  per- 
mit— to  work  in  which  my  heart  is.  I  am 
buoyant  with  the  belief  that  it  is  in  me  to  do 
something  both  in  prose  and  verse  far  beyond 
any  hitherto  accomplishment  of  mine.  .  .  . 
Among  the  younger  writers  few  have  the 
surely  not  very  high  courage  necessary  to 
give  up  something  of  material  welfare  for  the 
sake  of  art."  All  this  appealed  with  singular 
force  to  Sharp's  chief  American  friend,  who 
assured  him  that  he  was  the  "most  leal  and 
loved"  of  his  English  comrades. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  has  obtained  an  or- 
der from  the  appellate  court  restraining  an 
unauthorized  publisher  from  using  his  name 
in  connection   with   a   "Five-Foot   Library." 

Princess  Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich,  who 
will  be  better  remembered  under  her  more 
easily  pronounceable  name  of  Eleanor  Cal- 
houn, has  completed  in  conjunction  with  her 
husband  a  study  entitled  "The  Servian 
People."  which  is  described  as  a  complete 
and  exhaustive  account  of  the  Servian  race 
and  nation  from  every  point  of  view.  The 
book  will  be  published  by  the  Scribners  in 
two    volumes,    fully    illustrated. 

Owing  to  the  election  of  the  author  of  "The 
Raven"  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  special  interest 
attaches  to  Arthur  Ransome's  "Edgar  Allen 
Poe,"  which  embodies  the  results  of  recent 
research. 

So  far  from  having  j  oined  the  maj  ority 
as  was  gravely  stated  recently  by  a  learned 
college  professor,  Sidney  Colvin  is  preparing 
a  new  edition  of  R.  L.  Stevenson's  letters, 
which  is  to  incorporate  the  Vailima  letters  in 
chronological  order  and  introduce  much  new 
material.  Mr.  Colvin  will  be  grateful  if 
owners  of  unpublished  correspondence  will 
communicate  with  him  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum,   London. 

Norman  Angell's  "The  Great  Illusion :  A 
Study  of  the  Relation  of  Military  Power  to 
Economic  Advantage,"  which  is  to  be  pub- 
lished simultaneously  in  seven  countries  and 
in  America  bear  the  Putnam  imprint,  is  her- 
alded as  propounding  a  thesis  which  "upsets 
the  fundamental  axiom  of  modern  statecraft." 
What  the  book  aims  to  prove  is  that  war  can 
never  pay. 

Ralph  D.  Paine,  the  author  of  college 
stories  whose  books  are  in  increasing  demand, 
confesses:  "I  took  to  the  country  two  years 
ago  and  find  great  contentment  in  writing 
and  farming,  mostly  in  writing,  for  the  au- 
thor who  goes  to  the  farm  will  find  a  type- 
writer his  most  valuable  piece  of  up-to-date 
machinery  for  making  a  living  from  the  soil. 
It  has  been  my  experience  that  with  industry 
and  no  more  than  a  moderate  degree  of 
talent  a  man  can  find  happiness  and  pros- 
perity in  making  a  living  with  his  pen." 

Andrew  Lang,  who  is  often  asked  whether 
he  writes  anything  but  fairy  stories,  protests 
that  nobody  really  wrote  most  of  the  fairy 
stories,  and  adds:  "The  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  authors  who  try  to  write  new  fairy 


tales  are  very  tiresome.  They  always  begin 
with  a  little  boy  or  girl  who  goes  out  and 
meets  the  fairies  of  polyanthuses  and  gar- 
denias and  appleblossoms :  'Flowers  and 
fruits,  and  other  winged  things.'  These 
fairies  try  to  be  funny,  and  fail;  or  they  try 
to  preach,   and   succeed." 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  contribution  to 
the  artistic  literature  of  the  present  season  is 
the  appearance  of  an  admirable  English  trans- 
lation of  the  late  Emile  Michel's  "Les  Maitres 
du  Paysage,"  which  the  Lippincotts  have  is- 
sued in  a  handsome  form. 

"Let  Me  Feel  Your  Pulse"  is  the  whimsical 
and  characteristic  title  of  the  last  story  O. 
Henry  wrote,  now  available  in  separate  form. 
In  it  he  made  fun  of  his  own  vain  search 
for  health,  finding  much  that  was  humorous 
in  the  quest. 

Another  volume,  the  seventh,  of  the  "Shel- 
burne  Essays"  of  Paul  Elmer  More  is  an- 
nounced for  early  publication.  Mr.  More  has 
been  worthily  described  as  "a  critic  who  must 
be  counted  among  the  first  who  take  litera- 
ture  and   life   for   their   theme." 

According  to  the  latest  announcement,  it  is 
estimated  but  not  guaranteed  that  the  new 
edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  will 
be  ready  for  delivery  in  January.  Nearly  five 
hundred  thousand  sets  of  the  previous  edition 
were  sold. 

Under  the  title  of  "Pleasant  Pages"  Paul 
Elder  &  Co.  have  ready  for  free  distribution 
an  attractive  catalogue  of  books  and  cards 
issued  from  the  presses   of  the  firm. 

Commenting  on  the  unhappy  relations  be- 
tween Dickens  and  his  wife,  Goldwin  Smith 
wrote  in  one  of  his  last  papers:  "It  was  a 
common  case:  Dickens  had  married  at  a  low 
level,  and  his  wife  had  not  risen  with  him  ; 
otherwise  there  was  no  fault  on  her  side. 
The  matrimonial  history  of  writers  of  works 
of  imagination  has  often  been  unhappy. 
Their  imagination  turns  the  woman  info  an 
angel,  and  then  they  find  that  she  is  a 
woman." 

An  application  in  a  bookshop  in  Rome  for 
"Max  O'Rell:  En  Amerique"  elicited  the  re- 
sponse that  the  bookseller  neither  had  the 
volume  nor  had  heard  of  it.  And  when  the 
prospective  buyer  insisted,  the  bookseller  in 
despair  exclaimed:  "Dio  mio,  signor,  I  never 
heard  of  Marc  Aurele  having  been  in 
America !" 

Stevenson  wrote  so  charmingly  on  "a  penny 
plain — twopence  colored"  that  it  is  only  right 
his  "Prayers  Written  at  Vailima"  should  be 
issued  in  the  illuminated  missal  style.  Each 
prayer  is  to  be  separately  decorated. 

Rarely  has  an  author  with  so  established  a 
reputation  as  Maurice  Hewlett's  been  so 
soundly  trounced  as  that  novelist  is  by  the 
London  Spectator  for  his  "Rest  Harrow."  In 
connection  with  Mr.  Hewlett's  insistence  upon 
the  qualities  of  Sanchia's  legs  the  critic 
writes:  "Queen  Anne,  who  had  no  legs,  is 
dead ;  Sir  Richard  Calmady,  the  legless  baro- 
net, has  been  allowed  to  subside  into  oblivion  ; 
oblivion  is  the  kindliest  sneed  for  the  eccen- 
tric and  anarchical  heroine  who  has  exposed 
her  creator  not  merely  to  criticism,  but  to 
ridicule.  .  .  .  Yet  apparently  there  is  a 
market  for  such  wares,  and  readers  eager  to 
swallow  all  this  nauseating  twaddle  and 
inane   frippery." 


Ke  Paiernoster 
Ruby 


By 

Charles  Edmonds 
Walk 


DON'T 
start  to 
read 

this  story  un- 
less you  are  pre- 
pared to  stay  up 
until  one  o'clock. 
That's  the  kindit  is. 
Some  one  killed 
Felix  Page  for  the 
Paternoster  Ruby,  and  you  cannot  stop  reading  until  you  find  out 
who  it  was. 

A.  C  McCLURG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  $1.35  NET 

NOW  ON  SALE  AT  YOUR  BOOKSTORE 


fhe  best  mystery 
yarn  this  Fall, 
and  a  de- 
light to  the 
eye  in 
every  de- 
tail of  book 
making. 

Pictures 
by  McFall 


Building  from  the  Ashes 

WHAT     THE    FIREMAN'S    FUND    INSURANCE    COMPANY 

HAS    ACCOMPLISHED    SINCE    THE 

DISASTER  OF  1906. 


The  fire  of  1906  which  devastated  San  Francisco  tested  insurance 
companies  as  never  before  or  since  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Out  of 
that  time  of  stress  the  Fireman's  Fund  emerged  with  a  record  which 
has  never  been  equaled  and  which  at  the  time  was  generally  believed 
to  be  an  impossibility,  viz: 

The  payment  of  $11,000,000  loss  as  the  result  of  a  single  conflagra- 
tion— actually  paid  within  one  year  after  the  fire. 

Not  only  was  this  done,  when  at  the  beginning  of  1906  the  company's 
assets  were  only  $7,232,552,  but  so  ably  were  its  affairs  conducted  and 
so  well  were  its  efforts  received  by  the  public — including  innumerable 
fire  sufferers — that  it  closed  the  year  1907  with  assets  amounting  to 
$5,938,099,  and  a  net  surplus  of  $806,922  over  capital  and  all  liabilities. 

The  good  name  of  this  reliable  institution  is  now  so  widely  known 
that  not  only  are  its  fire  policies  in  greater  demand  than  ever  before, 
but  its  marine  insurance  policies  are  gladly  accepted  in  foreign  ports. 

Since  the  San  Francisco  disaster  the  volume  of  this  company's  busi- 
ness has  grown  steadily.  Immediately  following  the  fire  Fireman's 
Fund  stock  was  worth  less  than  nothing.  Today  it  has  a  book  value  of 
about  $250  per  $100  of  par  value.  Its  resources  on  January  1,  1910. 
aggregated  $7,431,402,  while  its  liabilities  on  that  date  were,  exclusive 
of  capital,  $3,916,545,  and  the  policy-holders'  surplus  was  $3,514,857. 

The  increase  of  its  business  has  been  correspondingly  upward  since 
January  1st. 

The  Fireman's  Fund  in  its  long  and  useful  career  has  paid  $42,027,- 
470  for  losses,  and  has  disbursed  $4,191,000  in  dividends. 

Having  planned  for  and  met  new  conditions  arising  from  the  San 
Francisco  disaster,  this  institution  is  better  able  than  ever  to  handle  all 
forms  of  insurance,  backed  with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  its 
resources  are  ample  to  protect  every  risk,  and  that  its  policy-holders 
will  always  receive  prompt,  courteous  attention. 

In  dealing  with  the  Fireman's  Fund,  patrons  have  the  knowledge  that 
their  interests  are  jealously  guarded  and  that  conservatism  marks  every 
step  taken. 

Losses  are  promptly  adjusted  and  paid.     Correspondence  is  solicited. 


The  Liza  Lehmann  Concerts. 

Mme.  Liza  Lehmann,  than  whom  there  is 
no  better  known  woman  composer,  will  soon 
visit  this  city,  accompanied  by  her  own  Eng- 
lish quartet.  Her  local  appearances  take 
place  at  the  Novelty  Theatre  on  next  Tues- 
day night,  November  15,  when  the  house  has 
been  entirely  reserved  for  members  o*f  the 
Pacific  Musical  Society,  and  there  will  be  no 
seats  placed  on  general  sale.  The  first  public 
concert  takes  place  at  the  Novelty  Theatre 
on  Thursday  night,  November  17,  when  Mme. 
Lehmann  will  offer  a  most  attractive  pro- 
gramme of  her  compositions.  One  of  her 
most  beautiful  song  cycles,  "In  a  Persian 
Garden,"  which  is  a  wonderfully  clever  mu- 
sical setting  of  the  famous  quatrains  of  "The 
Rubaiyat"  of  Omar  Khayyum,  and  which  as 
much  as  any  other  number  has  served  to  bring 
great  fame  to  the  composer.  On  this  first 
programme  also  will  be  found  her  "Nonsense 
Songs"  from  "Alice  in  Wonderland."  These 
cycles  contain  solos,  duets,  and  quartets, 
which  are  rendered  by  the  members  of  the 
quartet,  composed  of  Miss  Blanche  Tomlin, 
Mr.  Hubert  Eisdell,  Miss  Palgrave-Turner. 
and  Mr.  Julien  Henry,  with  Mme.  Lehmann 
accompanying  at  the  piano.  In  addition  to 
the  song  cycles  Miss  Palgrave-Turner  will 
render  "Abou  Ben  Adhem,"  Miss  Tomlin  will 
.sing  "Everybody's  Secret"  and  "Pearl  and 
Song" ;  Mr.  Eisdell  sings  "Five  Little  Love 
Songs,"  and  Mr.  Henry  will  give  Browning's 
"An  Incident  of  the  French  Camp."  All  of 
these  have  musical  settings  by  Mme.  Leh- 
mann. 

The  third  and  last  concert  takes  place  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  November  20,  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre,  when  the  song  cycle,  "Breton 
Folk  Songs,"  numbers  from  "The  Golden 
Threshold,"  and  the  "Four  Cautionary  Tales 
and  a  Moral"  will  be  given  in  addition  to  a 
series  of  interesting  solo  selections  by  the 
members   of   the   quartet. 

Seats  are  now  selling  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s,  and  the  prices  are  scaled  from  75  cents 
to    $1.50. 

Mme.  Lehmann  and  her  singers  appear  at 
Ye  Liberty  Playhouse  in  Oakland  on  Friday 
afternoon,  when  they  will  repeat  the  Thurs- 
day   night    programme. 


Manager  Will  Greenbaum  announces  that 
the  musical  attractions  under  his  direction 
during  the  month  of  December  will  include 
Signor  Emilio  de  Gogorza,  the  eminent  Span- 
ish baritone,  assisted  by  Robert  Schmitz,  a 
young  pianist  who  recently  took  the  first 
prize  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  also 
the  great  Tetrazzini, 


PIANOS  Me 

PLAYER  PIANOS 

<J  We  sell  standard  makes  at  a  legitimate  profit. 
We  carry  all  grades,  bnt  only  the  best  in  each 
grade — Steinway,  Emerson,  Kurtz  man,  Cecilian 
Player  Piano,  etc. 

fl  We  will  sell  you  any  of  our  leu  expensive  piano*  and 
asreeto  take  the  same  in  exchange  for  a  STEINWAY 
any  time   within   three  yean,   allowing  the  full   purchase 
price  paid. 
fl  Easy  terms  on  any  piano,  even  on  the  Sleinway. 

Rent   Pianos— Finest  Stock— Best   Rates 

Sherman  Jpay  &  Co. 

Steam?  and  Olhcr  Pianos    Player  Pbuwi  of  all  Gradts 
Victor  Talking  Machines     Sheet  Music  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Sts.,  Oakland 


Books 

for 

Christmas 
Gifts 

Early  buying  will  be  far  more 
satisfactory  to  you,  as  it  will 
give  you  the  advantage  of  a 
large  selection  and  better  ser- 
vice than  can  be  given  during 
the  ten  days  before  Christmas. 

ALL  BOOKS 

mentioned   in  this  paper 
can  be  obtained  through 

The  Westminster  Book  Store 

FORMERLY 

THE  NEW  BOOK  STORE 

W.  rl.   WEBSTER,  Manager 

400  Sutter  Street 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Tel.  Kearny  5904 
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NAZIMOVA  AND  IBSEN. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

What  a  curious  personality  Nazimova  has! 
:e  actually  repels  some  people,  while  others 
nultaneously  recognize  her  inability  to 
raken  affectionate  admiration,  and  yet  re- 
ond  to  the  sort  of  morbid  fascination  she 
erts. 

She  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  strik- 
l  actresses  on  the  American  stage,  trebly 
from  her  appearance,  her  dynamic  style  of 
ting,  and  her  unique  fascination.  I  can  not, 
wevcr,  imagine  her  as  acting  with  authority 
universally  conceded  success  a  character 
nstructed  on  lines  of  spiritual  beauty  or 
bility  of  purpose.  She  reminds  me  of  what 
r"idea  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  used  to  be,  years 
3,  before  we  ever  saw  her;  when  she  was 
;  prize  heroine  of  newspaper  paragraphs : 
lithe,  supple,  velvety,  beautiful  panther  in 
man  shape. 
In  the  first  act  of  "Little  Eyolf"  she  seemed 
dangerous  creature  fashioned  for  the  pur- 
;e  of  preying  upon  the  better  parts  of  a 
ill's  soul  and  tearing  away  from  the  lives 
iociated  with  hers  all  the  simple,  fragrant, 
rely  things  that  lend  sweetness  and  orderli- 
ss  to  life. 

3f  course  I  mus.t  remember  that  I  have 
so  Nazimova  in  only  four  roles ;  and  that 
',   one    in    which    she    particularly    excelled 

Hedda  Gabler." 
Elita  Allmers,  in  Ibsen's  "Little  Eyolf,"  is 
somewhat  different  type  of  woman.  Rita 
not,  like  Hedda,  a  conscious  snarer  of 
lis.  She  is  just  a  cyclonic  materialist, 
:h  the  egotistic  passion  for  absolute  pos- 
sion  of  her  partner  in  love  so  extreme 
it,  with  her,  love  becomes  a  physical  ob- 
sion.  It  is  evidently  for  this  trait  that 
zimova  selected  "Little  Eyolf"  as  a  vehicle 
■  the  expression  of  a  peculiarly  passionate 
terialism. 

tbsen  has,  with  his  usual  perspicacity, 
en  us  a  wonderfully  life-like  study  of  this 
id  descendant  of  that  Lilith  who  snared 
n's  souls  with  a  tress  of  golden  hair.  And, 
QS  ng  Ibsen,  be  has  put  the  dark  shadow  in 
picture  that  throws  into  higher  relief  the 
f-torturing  fires-  of  a  love  that  must,  in 
inevitably  disillusionize  its  recipient. 
Ctok  Tor  Alfred,  the  husband,  has  evidently  just 
en  a  vacation  to  escape  from  the  impor- 
lities  of  a  love  that  even  included  little 
olf,  its  crown  and  fruit,  in  the  jealousy 
[ally  extended  to  a  rival.  For  Alfred  was 
iwing  weary.  Rita-  was  no  coquette.  She 
diced  no  evasions,  no  reserves,  but  poured, 
unstinted  measure,  all  she  had  to  give  in 
burning  flood.  This  is  the  phase  that 
zimova  seizes  upon  and  conveys  with  a 
(jOi  ce  and  dazzling  variety  of  expression  pe- 
larly  her  own.  Against  the  soft,  quiet 
monies  of  the  Norwegian  home  she  flits 
i  a  vivid  tropical  bird,  and  with  innumer- 
e  glances,  gestures,  attitudes,  she  conveys 
idea  of  a  nature  savagely  exacting,  fiercely 
orbing ;  with  bursts  of  tigerish  restless- 
>,  with  impatient  gestures  that  are  as 
jen  as  flashes  of  light,  with  moaning  in- 
tion  of  her  peculiarly  hollow  yet  almost 
l  voice,  and  with  stifling  caresses  that  re- 
the  recipient,  she  shows  the  disturbing 
Otacle  of  a  woman  whose  love  for  her 
;e  is  unappeasable.  So  feverish  and  vio- 
t,«so  tormenting  is  the  passion  of  love  thus 
.ibiled  that  I  scarcely  think  even  the  most 
thy-minded  of  male  observers  in  the  au- 
ace  would  desire  it  in  perpetuity  in  their 
rital  partners. 

'his  first  act,  which  thus  apprises  the  au- 

tr  of  the   devouring  love   of   the  wife   and 

growing    withdrawal    of    the    husband,    is 


\ND 


i  Rita 


istic  of  Ibsen's  later  manner,  since  he  em- 
ployed it  to  such  effect  in  "When  the  Dead 
Awaken,"  "The  Wild  Duck,"  and  "The  Lady 
of  the  Sea." 

The  scene  was  remarkably  effective,  having 
been  contrived  by  Ibsen  with  that  inimitable 
sense  for  a  mysterious  suggestion  of  an  in- 
tense under-significance  that  captures  the 
imagination  by  its  very  mystery.  There  was 
the  solemn  reception  of  the  unwelcome  figure 
by  Asta ;  as  if  it  might  indeed  be  the  per- 
sonified death  that  came  to  Eyolf  later.  And 
there  was  the  little  family  group  standing 
apart,  chilled,  repelled,  yet  constrained  to 
meet  the  unwelcome  visitant  with  the  solemn, 
reluctant  formality  that  we  extend  to  all  that 
concerns  death.  And  there  was  the  doomed 
child,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  an- 
cient figure  of  fate,  until  she  placed  her 
hands  of  possession  upon  his  head,  so  that 
the  little  figure  drifted  out,  unnoticed,  to  fol- 
lpw  to  its  death,  when  the  Rat-Wife  took  her 
departure,  as  if  dumbly  constrained  by  irre- 
sistible destiny.  The  entire  incident  was  re- 
markably impressive,  the  admirable  imper- 
sonation by  Miss  Gertrude  Berkeley  of  the 
Rat-Wife  being  the  most  important  element, 
next  to  Ibsen's,  weird  and  striking  concep- 
tion, in  conveying  the  idea  of  fate's  interven- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  the  Allmers.  The 
bowed  figure  of  the  old  woman,  her  cracked 
voice  uttering  strange  and  incomprehensible 
things,  the  clinging  figure  of  the  child,  all 
united  in  producing  a  curious  spell  on  the 
imagination,  so  that  the  audience  was  actually 
in  the  same  spellbound  state  as  that  so 
graphically  simulated  on  the  stage. 

This  act,  however,  is,  from  a  dramatic 
point  of  view,  the  high-water  mark  of  the 
play.  Its  striking  finale,  when  conviction  is 
born  to  -  the  parents  that  the  child  just 
drowned  in  the  fjord  below  is  Little  Eyolf 
left  nothing  undone  to  stamp  it  as  a  model 
in    dramatic    construction. 

The  ensuing  two  acts,  however  interesting 
psychologically  to  read,  make  a  marked  de- 
scent from  the  splendid  dramatic  tension  of 
the  first  one.  The  funereal  atmosphere,  the 
over-long  mental  conflict  between  husband  and 
wife,  the  monotony  of  the  unchanging  sub- 
ject, the  absence  of  action,  the  sad-colored 
twilight  of  mood  and  place,  the  profound 
hopelessness  of  the  outlook  for  the  four 
people  concerned,  depressed  the  imagination 
and  chilled  the  warmth  of  interest  which  was 
felt  during  the  first  act. 

The  scene  between  the  supposed  brother 
and  sister,  which  would  be  perfectly  ad- 
missible if  read,  instead  of  seen  enacted,  was, 
to  those  unfamiliar'  to  the  play,  baffling, 
and,  indeed,  repelling.  Not  being  in  the  se- 
cret of  Asta's  true  parentage,  they  felt  a 
sense  of  distaste  for  the  faint  yet  unmistak- 
able suggestion  of  sentiment  that  hovered 
over  the  scene.  In  this  matter  Ibsen  in- 
fringed the  canons  of  good  taste,  which  was 
felt  in  spite  of  the  halo  of  purity  nad  refine- 
ment with  which  Miss  Elsie  Esmond  success- 
fully  invested   the   character   of   Asta. 


A  further  reason  for  the  loss  of  interest  in 
the  second  and  third  acts,  or,  rather,  more 
particularly  in  the  third,  is  Nazimova's  inability 
to  convey  more  than  the  externals  of  purified 
or  spiritulized  emotion.  At  all  times  a  strik- 
ing figure,  she  was  no  less  so  in  the  straight 
black  sombreness  of  the  mother's  mourning. 
Out  in  the  shadows  of  the  twilit  grounds  she 
wore  a  scarf  of  dull  gold,  over  which  Rita, 
with  an  apparent  heed  for  the  seemliness  of 
mourning,  had  cast  a  shadowing  mist  of  black 
crape.  With  this  wrap  she  made  herself  into 
a  hundred  different  pictures,  the  sombre  tints 
of  which  were  intensified  by  the  startling 
black  of  her  hair,  the  whiteness  of  her  large- 
eyed,  black-browed  countenance,  and  by  the 
feline  grace  and   freedom   of  her  movements. 

Nazimova  is  an  actress  of  the  .utmost  finish. 
She  never  depends  on  moods,  or  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  moment,  I  should  judge,  but  uses 
every  aid  in  the  way  of  action,  gesture,  mo- 
bility of  feature,  pose,  and  dress.  Out  in  the 
garden,  when  she  threw  her  mourning 
draperies  over  her  head  and  cast  her  large 
eyes  upward,  she  suggested  a  mater  dolorosa 
mourning  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.-.  Yet,  care- 
fully as  the  long  duet  between  Rita  and  Al- 
fred was  acted,  with  the  meaning  of  every 
syllable,  eery  pause  heedfully  considered, 
with  all  the  flowing  gestures  of  an  untram- 
meled  soul  trying  to  break  through  the  con- 
fines of  suffering,  yet  when  .the  actress  en- 
deavored to  express  the  awakenings  of  Rita's 
numbed  consciousness  of  the  claims  of  other 
sufferers  it  was  only  by  this  outer  investiture 
of  fine  technique  that  she  could  do  so.  The 
soul  was  .not  there.  And,  therefore,  there 
lacked  a  certain  quality  of  conviction  in 
Rita's  spiritual  awakening,  and,  consequently, 
a  corresponding  lack  in  the  audience. 

Nazimova  has  Mr.  Brandon  Tynan  for  lead- 
ing support,  the  same  actor  who  was  with  her 
on  her  earlier  visit.  Mr.  Tynan  has  devel- 
oped considerably  in  finish  since  then,  and 
except  for  an  absence  of  inspiration  and  a 
certain  lack  of  delicacy  of  stroke  in  de- 
lineating the  Ibsenic  subtleties  and  complexi- 
ties of  feeling  involved  in  Alfred's  family  re- 
lations, gave  a  very  admirable  portrait  of  the 
dreaming  scholar. 

George  Tobin  as  Little  Eyolf  and  Mr.  Fred 
Tilden  as  Borgheim  complete  a  cast  which, 
while  lacking  in  any  special  distinction  or 
metropolitan  renown,  is  able  to  finish  off  the 
details  of  the  completed  picture  with  suf- 
ficient skill  to  furnish  suitable  setting  for  the 
main   figures. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Mme.  Gerville-Reache,  the  greatest  living 
French  contralto,  who  was  one  of  the  great 
finds  of  Oscar  Hammerstein,  is  a  native  of 
Basque  and  is  a  near  neighbor  of  Calve's, 
who  was  the  sponsor  for  this  artist  at  the 
time  of  her  debut  in  Paris.  Mme.  Gerville- 
Reache  will  not  appear  in  opera  this  season, 
but  will  devote  her  time  to  a  concert  tour, 
being  a  specialist  in  "lieder"  work.  Manager 
Greenbaum  has  secured  her  for  his  opening 
attraction  of  the  new  year. 
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admirable  example  of  Ibsen's  genius  in 
matic  construction.  The  spectator  is  held 
Dcbed,  while  observing  the  conflicting  ele- 
its  in  the  presumably  happy  home  of  the 
ners.  The  sad  condition  of  Little  Eyolf, 
ipled  for  life  by  a  fall  in  his  babyhood, 
xl$  the  only  shadow  in  the  home.  His  fate 
hadowed  in  advance  by  the  coming  of  the 
Sndary  figure  of  the  Rat-Wife,  an  old 
b^n  who,  like  the  Pied  Piper,  lures  rats 
n  the  houses  and  leads  them  to  death  in 
fjord  by  some  mysterious  power  of  attrac- 
(.-which  human  beings  also  feel.  A  strange, 
a  orbing,  uncanny  scene  follows,  in  which 
le  Eyolf,  yielding  to  the  magnetic*  spell 
sciously  exerted  by  the  old  crone,  con- 
rs  his  first  fear  and  caresses  the  withered 
ds  which  tacitly  invite  him  to  follow  their 
I  and  learn  the  peace  of  death.  This  bit 
(strange  symbolism  is  eminently  character- 
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(INCORPORATED   1864) 

Corner  of 

Market,  McAllister  and  Jones  Streets 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 

ASSETS     -    $56,416,740.54 

Number  of  Depositors 79,582 
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TOBIN  &  TOBIN 

Attorneys 

OPEN  DAILY  FROM  10  a.  m.  TO  3  p.  m. 
SATURDAYS  FROM  10  a.  m.  12  M. 

OPEN  SATURDAY  EVENINGS  FROM  7  TO  8  O'CLOCK 
FOR  DEPOSITS  ONLY 
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EW  ORPHEUM    OTARRELL  ST. 


Safest  and  r 


Between  Siockioo  ud  PaweD 
magnificent  theatre  In  America 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee  Every  Day 

GEORGE  BEBAN  and  Associate  Players 
present  "The  Sign  of  the  Rose";  GRANT  and 
HOAG;  JEWELL'S  MANNIKINS;  THE 
GREAT  ASAHI,  assisted  by  the  Asahi  Quin- 
tette ;  Last  Week,  the  Phenomenal  Parisian 
Vocalist,  CAMILLE  OBER;  NEW  YORK 
TRIO;  FELICE  MORRIS  and  Company;  New 
Orpheum  Motion  Pictures;  Most  Positively 
Last  Week  of  the  Greatest  Terpsichorean  Sen- 
sation ever  Known  in  this  city,  "THE  IM- 
PERIAL,   RUSSIAN     DANCER'S." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  §1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),  10c,  25c,  50c.  Phones — Douglas  70, 
Home  C   1570. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  teS^ 

^^  The  Leading  Playhouse 

Phones:  Franklin  150        Home  C5  783 

Two  Weeks — Beginning  Monday,  November  14 

Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 
Special  prices  at  Wednesday  mat.,  $1,  50c,  25c 

BLANCHE  WALSH 

In    Her    Greatest    Success 
The  Other  Woman 

By    Frederic    Arnold    Kummer 


!  McAllister,  or.  Market 

Phones:  Market  130 
Home  J2822 


This   Sat.   aft.   and   eve. — Last  times  of   MME. 

NAZIMOVA,    in    "The    Fairy    Tale." 
Commencing   Mon.  eve.- — For    Six  Nights  Only 

WM.  FAVERSHAM 
Supported  by   MISS  JULIE  OPP  and  his  com- 
pany  in 
.    "THE    WORLD    AND    HIS    WIFE" 

By    Charles    Frederic    Nirdlinger 
Night  and  Sat.  mat.  prices,  $2  to  50c;  "Pop" 
mat.  Thurs.,   $1    to   25c. 

Beginning  Sunday,   Nov.   20 — De  Wolf  Hop- 
per,  in  "A  Matinee  Idol." 


MiAlSlTIOK 


GADSKI 

SINGS 

This  Sunday  aft  at  COLUMBIA 

Seats  52.50  to  $1.00,  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s.  Sunday 

at  theatre.  

LIZA   LEHMANN 


ENGLISH  VOCAL  QUARTET 

Tknrsday  e«.  Not.  17— NOVELTY 
Sunday  aft,  Not.  20 -COLUMBIA 

Seals  SI. 50,  SI. 00,  75c.     Ready  nexl  Thursday  a(  Sher- 
man. Clay  &  Co.'s. 


OAKLAND— Friday  aft,  Nov.  18 
YE  LIBERTY  PLAYHOUSE 


Mile. 


PAVLOWA 


MIKAIL  MORDKIN 

with  complete 

IMPERIAL  RUSSIAN  BALLET 

75  artists  from  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  including  complete  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  '  10  Principal 
Dancers    and   a   Corps    de    Ballet. 

VALENCIA  THEATRE 

6  nights  —  commencing  MONDAY,  Nov.  21 
3  matinees — Thursday,  Saturday  and  Sunday 
Two  Great  Programmes  Alternating 

Prices  $3.00.  $2.00.  $1.50.  $1.00.    Box  seats  $4.00.    Sale 
opens  next  Wednesday  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 
MAIL  ORDERS  NOW  RECEIVED 

Address  Will  L.  Greenbaum,  enclosing  check  or  money 
order. 


Columbia  Theatre— Special 

Friday  afternoon,  Nov.  18, 
at  2  o'clock  sharp 

Ninth    Benefit  in  Aid  of  the 

CHARITY    FUND 

of  the 

S.  F.  Associated  Theatrical  Managers 

A  Programme  of  surpauina  excellence.    Talent  from 
all  theatres. 

Reserved  seats,  $2  and  $1 . 


D    A    C  I  1M  C    NEW  CALJFORNIA 
I\.  J\  \*  1  Vi  L»        JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND 
RACE  TRACK 

Opening  Day.  Saturday.  Nov.  12 

Racing  every  Week  Day,  Rain  or  Shine 

First  Race  at  1:40  p.  m. 

Admission— Men,  $2      -    -      -      •     Ladies,  $1 

For  special  trains  stopping  at  the  track,  take 
S.   P.    Ferry,    foot   of    Market    St.;    leave  at    12 
m.,    thereafter   every    20    minutes    until    1  :40    p 
m.      No    smoking    in    the    last    two    cats, 
arc   reserved    for   ladies   and   their   escorts. 
THOMAS    II.    WILLIAMS,   Presidr 

PERCY   \V.    TREAT,    Secretary. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


November  12,  1' 


VANITY  FAIR. 


Noting  that  the  "latest  American  novelty" 
is  a  hotel  designed  exclusively  for  newly 
married  couples,  the  laureate  of  the  Sketch 
improves    the   occasion  thus : 

List,   ye  lovers  shy  to  wed, 
To   the  latest   Yankee   boom; 

There   is   balm  at  last   for   the   blushing  bride 
And  the  sadly  embarrassed  groom. 

For  the  idiot  grin  and  the  foolish  smirk 
Henceforth   you  may  repel. 

If  you  bolt  at  once  when  you  leave  the  church 
For   the  Honeymoon    Hotel. 

Far  from  the  madding  and  gaping  crowd 

Is  the  haunt  of  honeymoon  peace; 
So  the  tattered  trunk  and  the  battered  bag 

Their  useless  fraud    may  cease. 
For  all  the  porters  are  newly  spliced, 

And  the  waiters  and  maids  as  well, 
So  you  won't  be  chaffed,  and  you  can't  be  bored 

At  the  Honeymoon  Hotel. 


Oh,  for  a  Mayor  Gaynor  in  every  American 
city  where  cabs  are  in  use  !  One  of  the  ter- 
rors of  life  in  going  to  or  from  a  depot,  or  in 
hiring  a  vehicle  on  any  off-trolley  route,  is 
the  horrible  uncertainty  of  the  amount  to 
which  one  will  be  robbed.  Who  save  a  mil- 
lionaire dare  bail  a  cab  or  a  taxi  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  Washington,  or  many  another  city  ? 
Memory  shudders  at  a  Washington,  D.  C, 
experience,  when  an  extortion  of  nearly  seven 
dollars  had  to  be  paid  for  a  taxi  ride  from 
the  Union  depot  to  McPherson  Square,  and 
the  necessity  of  having  to  make  a  bargain 
before  entering  a  vehicle  in  San  Francisco,  or 
Boston,  or  New  York  must  have  been  en- 
forced upon  many  a  traveler.  And  the  de- 
lightful thing  is  that  a  deputation  of  those 
monsters  of  exortion,  the  hackmen,  had  the 
audacity  to  wait  upon  Mayor  Gaynor  the 
other  day  in  the  interests  of  their  precious 
union  and  to  complain  about  the  competition 
of  the  cab  companies!  But  what  a  shock  the 
deputation  received !  Mayor  Gaynor,  un- 
daunted by  his  recent  experience,  roundly  told 
the  men  that  they  have  been  cheating  and 
swindling  the  public,  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  even,'  public  official  to  tell  them  so  regard- 
less of  votes  or  airything  else.  As  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  declares,  the  cabmen  of 
New  York  have  been  about  the  worst  set  of 
cheats  in  that  city,  disgracing  the  metropolis 
by  devoting  special  efforts  to  swindling  the 
stranger  within  its  gates.  The  official  tariff 
is  carefully  hidden  under  the  cushion,  and  if 
the  victim  complains  the  cabman  roughly 
threatens  to  take  him  into  court.  Few  people 
have  the  nerve  to  stand  up  to  an  insolent  cab 
driver,  but  that  seems  about  the  only  remedy 
pending  the  advent  of  a  Mayor  Gaynor  in 
every  city. 

To  the  history  of  the  modern  hat  should  be 
added  the  little  comedy  which  took  place  in  a 
London  county  court  the  other  day,  when  a 
young  typist  appeared  as  a  witness  wearing  a 
hat  of  the  inverted  saucer  shape  of  more  than 
ordinary  size.  The  brim,  indeed,  almost  con- 
cealed her  face. 

"Tip  your  hat  back,"  the  judge  commanded, 
and  the  girl  raised  the  brim  until  her  nose 
was   revealed. 

"I  can  not  see  your  eyes,"  the  judge  pro- 
tested, "and  they  are  the  windows  of  the  soul 
in  a  case  like  this." 

"Will  that  do?"  the  girl  asked. 

"No,"  replied  the  judge,  "it  will  not.  There 
is  a  dark  shadow  across  3'our  features,  and 
your  eyes  are  hidden." 

"I  can  not  tip  it  back  any  further,"  the  girl 
protested. 

"I  think,"  said  the  judge,  "you  are  a  most 
obstinate  young   woman." 

"Then  shall  I  take  the  hat  off?"  the  girl 
asked. 

"No,"  replied  the  judge,  "you  will  not.  I 
will  not  have  a  woman  in  a  court  with  her 
head  bare." 

The  girl  made  one  more  effort.  She  pulled 
out  the  long  pins,  one  by  one — some  with  an 
angry  jerk. 

"Do  not  lose  your  temper,"  the  judge  inter- 
jected.    "I  hope  you  will  not  spoil  the  shape." 

Eventually  the  extinguisher  was  sufficiently 
tilted  to  disclose  the  wearer's  face  and  fit 
her  to  give  evidence.  Under  other  circum- 
stances the  biding  brim  is  really  in  the  public 
service,  for  the  saucer  is  not  fashionable 
with  those  who  have  features  good  to  look 
upon. 


Can  a  woman's  income,  asks  an  earnest  in- 
quirer, be  judged  by  the  riches  which  her 
dress  suggests,  and  are  there  distinguishing 
signs  or  symbols  which  at  once  betray  the 
girl  of  means,  the  girl  of  moderate  pin  money, 
and  the  girl  who  has  only  the  fortune  which 
nature  has  lent  her?  If  one  judged  by  ap- 
pearances, which  may  be  deceptive,  it  might 
certainly  be  declared  that  year  by  year  men 
are  growing  poorer  and  girls  richer.  It  is 
no  mere  compliment  to  state  that  when  men 
and  women  are  gathered  together  prosperity 
s  :ems  to  have  grasped  the  feminine  hand. 
Poorly,  bad!}-,  sadly  dresed  men  abound,  but 
here  are  only  degrees  of  cost  and  perfection 
vhere  the  frocks  of  women  and  girls  are 
concerned.  But  these  very  degrees  of  finish, 
^■f  beaut}7,  of  elegance,  are  merely  puzzling 
tu    men.      They    seem    to    indicate    that    there 


must  be  a  decided  advance  in  allowances  and 
incomes  and  a  general  agreement  as  to  what 
is  the  minimum  effect  to  be  sanctioned  with 
the  expenditure  of  an  unknown  quantity  of 
money. 

An  estimate  of  Queen  Mary  of  England, 
written  from  close  personal  knowledge,  tells 
us  that  the  queen  is  practical  rather  than 
imaginative.  She  never  makes  a  promise  that 
she  is  not  sure  she  can  keep.  She  is  punc- 
tilious and  careful  in  all  money  matters. 
She  is  keenly  interested  in  the  every-day  cir- 
cumstances of  her  life.  Conversely  she  has 
no  wide  artistic  knowledge  or  appreciation. 
She  is  fond  of  music,  but  the  music  of  Men- 
delssohn rather  than  Wagner.  She  herself 
has  a  pleasant  contralto  voice,  which  was 
trained  by  Signor  Tosti.  Her  favorite  amuse- 
ment is  the  theatre.  She  is  indeed  naturally 
inclined  to  be  shy  and  retiring,  preferring 
the  quiet  of  home  to  the  glare  of  public  life. 
She  is  a  wise  and  devoted  mother.  Her 
children  are  being  brought  up  on  the  wisest 
possible  plan.  Work  comes  before  play,  but 
play  is  never  forgotten.  Obedience  and  dis- 
cipline are  enforced,  but  there  is  no  absurd 
severity  and  no  mediaeval  disregard  of  the 
fact  that  children  have  both  judgment  and 
character.  Queen  Mary  is  deeply  religious, 
retaining  the  evangelical  faith  in  which  she 
was  brought  up.  Her  religion  is  more  con- 
cerned with  morals  than  imagination,  with 
conduct  than  belief.  She  is  generous  to  the 
point  of  considerable  inconvenience,  and  the 
plight  of  poor  and  suffering  childhood  is  a 
constant  concern  to  her.  Xo  case  was  ever 
brought  before  her  without  speedy  aid  being 
forthcoming.  She  is  a  keen  walker  and  an 
enthusiastic  needlewoman.  She  is  in  all  re- 
spects the  mistress  of  her  household.  The 
details  of  the  clothes  and  food  of  her  chil- 
dren are  all  submitted  to  her. 


An  anthology  in  praise  and  also  in  dis- 
praise of  my  Lady  Nicotine  has  been  com- 
piled by  a  French  theatrical  periodical  in 
reply  to  some  questions  addressed  to  play- 
wrights and  other  authors  concerning  the 
gentle  art  of  smoking.  Maurice  Donnay  re- 
plied that  he  formerly  smoked  half  a  dozen 
cigarettes  a  day;  then  he  gave  it  up,  and 
since  that  time  he  can  work  whenever  and 
as  much  as  he  pleases.  Alfred  Capus  said 
he  would  be  glad  if  he  could  give  up  smoking, 
for  it  gave  him  no  pleasure,  and  he  believed 
that  in  the  long  run  tobacco  is  an  undesir- 
able collaborator.  "At  first  we  smoke  to  be 
able  to  work,  and  finally  we  work  only  to  be 
able  to  smoke."  George  Fedyeau  replied : 
"I  used  to  smoke  a  great  deal,  but  have  given 
it  up,  because  I  found  it  impaired  my  mem- 
ory." The  Rosny  brothers,  Paul  Margueritte, 
and  the  composer  Massenet  answered  briefly  : 
"We  do  not  smoke."  Louis  Ganne  used  the 
weed  till  he  was  twenty-five,  when  he  quit  to 
please  a  woman.  "Too  much,"  wrote  Francis 
de  Croisset,  in  answer  to  the  question  whether 
he  smoked ;  and  to  the  second  question, 
whether  it  helped  or  harmed  him,  he  replied  : 
"I  do  not  wish  to  know."  Henri  Bernstein 
wrote:  "Tobacco  stimulates  me,  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  benefits  me."  Alexandre 
Bisson  smokes  only  twice  in  two  weeks,  be- 
cause he  does  not  want  his  enjoyment  to 
degenerate  into  a  necessity.  Jules  Claretie 
admitted  that  be  smokes  cigarettes,  but  does 
not  know   why — "certainly   not   for  pleasure." 


In  attempting  to  adjust  the  transatlantic 
notion  of  the  American  woman  that  she  mar- 
ries for  love,  Katherine  G.  Busbey  notes  that 
the  overwhelming  romantic  love  is  not  the 
common  currency  of  America.  She  adds : 
"The  American  woman,  I  think,  could  be 
more  correctly  stated  as  marrying  the  man 
she  likes,  and,  in  case  of  opposition,  being 
surprisingly  obstinate  in  her  likes.  But  of 
the  superlative,  temperamental  passion,  the 
American  woman  is  untouched.  This  is  be- 
trayed in  the  national  fiction.  The  innumer- 
able novels  that  have  had  their  days  of  favor 
because  the  hero  risked  his  life  for  the 
heroine  have  substituted  a  stage  mechanism 
as  symbolic  of  the  sex  emotion  in  its  more 
spontaneous  and  mastering  flow,  of  which  we 
have  no  understanding,  except  as  relegated 
to  the  sphere  of  immorality.  Even  the  at- 
tempts at  psychological  fiction  in  America  be- 
tray entire  absence  of  romance  or  passion. 
The  combustibles  are  heaped  up  with  reckless 
extravagance,  yet  no  spark  is  kindled.  Hys- 
terical sentimentality,  not  passionate  love  and 
emotion,  result.  The  heart  struggle  of  the 
American  woman  in  fiction  rings  metallic, 
and  this  because  the  novelist  can  find  no 
prototype  for  throbbing  emotion  in  the  so- 
called  love-match  of  the  average  American 
woman.  Some  cause,  possibly  climatic,  has 
certainly  reduced  the  intensity  of  sex  emo- 
tion, though  this  suggestion  is  of  course  in- 
capable of  proof.  Perhaps  the  independence 
of  girlhood  makes  for  a  certain  hardness 
instead  of  a  strength  of  character ;'  perhaps 
living  on  the  surface  of  their  impractical 
superficial  existence  before  marriage  has  pre- 
cluded   any    deeper   appreciation   of   emotion." 


According  to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  there  is 
a    great    opportunity    for    somebody    to    estab- 


lish a  school  for  bridegrooms,  but  it  is  unde- 
cided as  to  the  exact  plan  of  the  establish- 
ment. But  a  few  suggestions  are  made. 
For  example,  the  future  husband  ought  to  be 
put  through  a  severe  course  on  how  to  select 
a  fiat  and  not  be  buffaloed  by  the  agent,  and 
there  ought  to  be  a  special  course  on  how  to 
bluff  the  janitor  and  get  away  with  it  alive. 
Also  there  .should  be  a  department  teaching 
all  the  students  how  to  smile  and  say  "How 
pretty"  when  wifle  brings  in  the  new  picture 
hat  and  its  bill  of  fifty  dollars,  while  a  class 
in  the  art  of  waiting  must  not  on  any  ac- 
count be  overlooked.  And  a  special  professor 
should  be  delegated  to  train  pupils  in  remem- 
bering that  a  string  tied  round  the  little  finger 
means  to  bring  home  four  yards  of  Irish  lace, 
a  bottle  of  olives,  two  spools  of  silk  thread, 
and  a   dozen   oranges. 


Joseph  I  of  Portugal  ordered  that  all  Por- 
tuguese who  were  in  any  way  allied  to,  or 
descended  from,  the  Hebrew  race  should  wear 
a  yellow  hat.  The  old  Marquis  de  Ponibal 
(then  minister-in-chief)  shortly  after  ap- 
peared at  court  with  three  of  them  under  his 
arm.  The  king,  smiling,  asked  him  :  "What 
do  you  with  these?"  He  replied:  "I  have 
them  in  obedience  to  your  majesty's  com- 
mand, for  I  really  do  not  know  a  single  Por- 
tuguese of  note  who  has  not  Jewish  blood  in 
his  veins."  "But,"  said  King  Joseph ;  "why 
have  you  three  hats  ?"  The  marquis  an- 
swered:  "One  is  for  myself;  one  for  the 
inquisitor-general  by  your  side;  and  one  is — 
in  case  your  maj  esty  should  desire  to  be 
covered." 


It  was  a  case  in  an  Irish  court,  and.  the 
prisoner  seeming  hard  to  satisfy,  juryman 
after  juryman  was  asked  to  leave  the  box. 
However,  all  things  come  to  an  end  even  in 
Ireland,  and  at  last  the  swearing  of  the  jury 
was  completed.  And  then  the  prisoner  leaned 
over  the  dock  and  sought  the  ear  of  his  coun- 
sel. "The  jury's  all  right  now,  I  think,"  he 
whispered,  "but  ye  must  challenge  the  judge. 
I've  been  convicted  under  him  siviral  times 
already,  and  maybe  he's  beginnin'  to  have  a 
prejudice." 
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Booklovers'  Librar 

All  the  New  Books 

NO  FINES    NO  TIME  LIMIT 


If  there  is  no  Branch  Booklovers' 
in  your  town  kindly  send  us  the 
name  of  the  most  suitable  firm 
for  the  agency. 


Pacific  Coast  Booklovers' 


20   GEARY   STREE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Douclsu  3079 


BRANCHES 

1993  Mission  Street San  Franciscol 

23  Telegraph  Avenue Oakland! 

310  Second  Avenue San  Mateo i 

230  University  Place Palo  Altol 

123  E.  Main  Street Stockton! 

615-617  Fourth  Street Santa  Rosal 

923  State  Street Santa  Barbaral 

226  Commercial  Place Los  Angelesl 


CHARLES  COOPER 

Teacher  of  Piano 
3150  JACKSON  STREET 
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The  Famous 

The  Lamp  with  Diffused  Light 

should  always  be  used  where  several 
people  sit,  because  it  does  not  strain  the 
eyes  of  those  sitting  far  from  it. 

The  Rayo  Lamp  is  constructed  to  give 
the  maximum  diffused  white  light.  Every 
detail  that  increases  its  light-giving  value 
has  been  included. 

The  Rayo  is  a  low-priced  lamp.  You  may 
pay  $5,  $10  or  even  $20  for  other  lamps  and  get 
a  more  expensive  container — but  you  cannot  get 
a  better  light  than  the  Rayo  gives. 

This  season's  Rayo  has  a  new  and  strength- 
ened burner.  A  strong,  durable  shade-holder 
keeps  the  shade  on  firm  and  true.  Easy  to  keep 
polished,  as  It  is  made  of  solid  brass,  finished 
in  nickel. 

Once  a  Rayo  User,  Always  One. 

.  Dealers  Everywhere.    If  not  at  yours,  write  for  descriptive 
circular  to  the  nearest  agency  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated  ■ 
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El  Dorado  Brand 

UNDERWEAR  and  HOSIERY 

Ask    your    dealer 
FOR  THIS  BRAND 

ALL  UP-TO-DATE  RETAILERS  CARRY  IT 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Wholesale  Distributors 
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STORYETTES. 

rave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

distinguished  society  leader  of  New 
rk,  lately  returned  from  a  motor  trip 
ough  France,  said  that  her  most  delightful 
>erience  was  hearing  the  French  pheasants 
ging  the   mayonnaise. 

n  the  dining-room  of  a  hotel  at  Nice  on 
luge  placard  posted  over  the  mantelpiece, 
i  can  read  the  following:  "Our  English 
itors  are  kindly  requested  to  address  the 
iters  and  servants  in  English,  as  their 
•nch  is  not  generally  understood." 


n  honor  of  the  eventful  day  of  graduation 
a  cooking-school  she  got  up  a  little 
ead.  "Yes,  I've  got  the  loveliest  diploma!" 
:d  the  fair  graduate.  "It's  on  sheepskin 
■chment,  with  a  big,  gold  seal.  I  cooked 
t   dish    you    are    eating.      Now    just    guess 

it  it  is."     "Is  it — er "  the  young  cynic 

ised     impressively,     "is     it     the     diploma, 

[gie  ?"  ___^_^ 

L  reporter  was  sent  around  to  make  some 
uiries  concerning  a  new  play  that  David 
asco  was  engaged  in  writing.  "Yes,"  said 
rid,  "I  am  writing  a  playJ  What  do  you 
it  to  know  about  it?"  Anything  you  can 
me  will  be  interesting,"  was  the  reply. 
ell,"  was  Belasco's  response,  "it  is  to  have 
r  acts  and  three  intermissions — and  I've 
J :  finished  the  intermissions." 
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I  multi-millionaire  returned  to  his  native 
age  and  erected  a  marble  palace  on  a  hill- 
there.  One  day,  after  the  palace  was 
lpleted,  he  said  to  the  postmaster  and  the 
-  wd  of  loiterers  in  the  general  store : 
ivs,  my  million-dollar  house  up  on  the  hill 
simply  full  of  Titians."  The  loiterers  ex- 
nged  looks  of  surprise  and  horror,  and  the 
tmaster  exclaimed :  "Good  gracious,  aint 
re  no   way   o'   killin'   'em?" 


lie    late    Rev.    Horatio    Stebbins,    of    San 
[ncisco,    was    a    man    of    large    mind    and 
le    powers,    but    more    familiar    with    the 
■Id   of  intellectual   and   scholastic    interests 
n    with    trivial    and    timely    things.      His 
sehold  was  blessed  with  a  charming  daugh- 
who    grew    up    tall    and    beautiful,    com- 
iding  the  admiration   of   all  who   saw  her. 
;  day   a   visitor   said   to   the   good   doctor; 
)Ctor,  your  daughter  grows  more  charming 
by    day.      Why,    she's    a    regular    Gibson 
I      "Ah,    thank   you,    thank    you,"    replied 
doctor   in    his    best    manner.      When    the 
tor  had  gone,  turning  to  his  wife  the  doc- 
asked,   "My  dear,  who   are  the   Gibsons?" 


was  a  bit  naughty  of  Miss  Farrar,  the 
ra  singer,  to  speak  of  the  race  of  dukes  as 
t  worth  a  damn."  The  incident  recalls  a 
y  which   the   late    Frank   Moffatt   used   to 

Moffatt  one  day  chanced  to  fall  in  with 

her  of    Oakland,    a   priest   widely 

ular  for  his  humor  and  general  keenness  of 
d  as  well  as  for  his  sympathies.  "What 
you   think,    Frank,"   asked   the   father,   "of 

?"  who  had  just  been  nominated  for  a 

lie  office.  "Well,  father,"  said  Moffatt, 
rring  your  reverend   presence,    I   think  he 

blankety,  blank,  blank."  "Softly  Frank, 
ly  Frank,"  said  the  good  father,  raising 
hands  in  protest.  "I  can't  approve  your 
juage,  but  I  see  you  know  the  man." 

handsome  woman  who  had  been  so  un- 
unate   as   to   find   occasion   to    divorce   not 

but  several  husbands,  was  returning  from 
ada.  In  Chicago  she  happened  to  meet 
first  husband,  for  whom,  by  the  way,  she 
lys  has  entertained  a  real  affection. 
my  soul,  if  it  isn't  Charlie  !"  exclaimed 
ex-wife,  cordially  shaking  hands  with  the 
:leman  whose  name  she  formerly  had 
le.  "I'm  awfully  glad  to  see  you,  Charlie  !" 
n,    after    a    wistful    expression    of    regret 

come  to  and  been  banished  from  her 
itenance,  she  added:  "Old  chap,  I've 
n  wondered  where  you  were  and  what  you 
;  doing.  It  was  too  bad  we  didn't  get  on 
st  together.  I  hope  your  experience 
t't  been  as  unpleasant  as  mine.     I'm  just 

and  tired  of  marrying  strangers  !" 


was  a  pompous  New  Yorker,  and  when 
itruck  Indianapolis  with  his  line  of  talk 
was  one  of  the  greatest  men  who  ever 
sed  the  Alleghenies.  "Why,"  he  sput- 
i,  "you  folks  out  here  are  'way  behind 
times.     In  my  town  we  have  everything 

makes  life  worth  living.  We  have  our 
a,  we  have  our  clever  men,  we  have  our 
derful  buildings,  we  have  the  Atlantic 
in,   we   have  progress,    civilization,   lovely 

«ien,  manly  men,  bewildering  and  beauti- 
restaurants,  the  splendor  of  which  the 
s  could  not  have  described ;  marvelous 
mer  resorts,  where  a  gay  galaxy  of  merry- 
ers  cavort  and  make  the  night  light  with 
•  jests  and  laughter;  we  have  the  mighty 
ains  of  finance,  who  direct  the  nation's 
purees."  The  grizzled  old  street  cleaner, 
was  listening  to  his  airy  persiflage,  paid 


heed  for  a  few  moments,  then  he  said:  "You 
may  have  all  that,  but  they's  one  thing  you 
aint  got.  You  aint  got  no  literachoor,  and 
that's  where  us  out  here  in  Indianny  is 
strong." 


A  New  Jersey  man  named  his  twin  sons 
Roosevelt  and  Taft  (relates  Lippincott's  Mag- 
azine). A  friend  asked  him  recently  how 
they  were  getting  along.  "Famously,"  was 
the  answer.  "Taft  digs  steadily  into  his 
breakfast  bowl,  while  Roosevelt  yells  and 
pounds  him  over  the  head  with  a  spoon." 


Senator  La  Follette,  apropos  of  certain 
scandals,  said  at  a  dinner  in  Madison : 
"These  things  recall  the  legislator  who  re- 
marked to  his  wife  with  a  look  of  disgust : 
'One  of  those  land  lobbyists  approached  me 
today  with  another  insulting  proposition.' 
The  wife,  a  young  and  pretty  woman,  clapped 
her  hands.  'Oh,  good !'  she  cried,  "Then  I 
can  have  that  sable  stole  after  all ;  can't  I, 
dear  ?'  " 


Eugene  Walter,  the  playwright,  told  at  a 
dinner  a  story  about  a  New  York  critic.  "He 
is  very  brilliant,"  Mr.  Walter  said.  "As  he 
and  I  were  taking  supper  at  the  Cafe  Martin 
one  night,  a  passing  playwright  glared  ter- 
ribly at  him.  'Why  is  Playwright  Dash  so 
down  on  me,  I  wonder?'  said  the  critic.  'Oh,' 
said  I,  with  a  laugh,  'you  know  well  enough 
why  he's  down  on  you.  You  wrote  last  month 
that  the  plot  of  his  new  play  was  no  good.' 
'Well,"  said  the  critic,  'why  should  he  mind 
that?     I  said  at  the  time  it  wasn't  his  plot.'  " 


"Lafe"  Pence,  who  was  once  a  Western 
congressman,  says  that  at  a  meeting  of  Presi- 
dent Taft's  Cabinet  a  constitutional  question 
arose.  Mr.  Taft  called  his  secretary  and 
asked  for  a  copy  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. The  secretary  made  a  search,  in 
vain.  An  assistant  secretary  was  summoned. 
He,  too,  hunted  without  result.  "Why,  there 
must  be  a  copy  somewhere  in  the  White 
House ! "  exclaimed  the  President.  "Cer- 
tainly," said  James  Wilson,  who  has  been  a 
Cabinet  member  under  three  administrations. 
"I  remember  consulting  it — let  me  see,  when 
was  that?"  Mr.  Wilson  paused,  as  if  trying 
to  recall  the  dim  past.  "Ah,"  he  continued 
at  last,  "I  seem  to  recollect  that  -it  was  in 
the  days  of  Mr.   McKinley." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

The  Decadent  Drama. 
1900. 
I    hate   to    see   a    problem    play 

In  which  the  leading  lady 

Feels  often  called  upon  to  say 

Her  former  life  was  shady. 

1910. 
But  to  the  modern  problem  play 

The  old  is  not  a  marker; 

For  now  we  hear  the  lady  say 

Her   future   will   be  darker. 

— The   Club-Fellow. 


Clarefied  French. 
There  was  once  a  young  person  named  Clare, 
Who  adopted  a  Frenchified  air. 
She  drank  cafe   noir, 
And  when  told   "Au   revoir," 
Would    always    reply,    "Pomme    de    terre!" 

— Lippincott's  Magazine. 


Hash. 
When   morning  hits  our  boarding-house,    and  with 

it  breakfast  brings, 
We   note  the  cook,   as  usual,   has  made  a  hash  of 

things.  — Atlanta  News. 

The  Children's  Thanksgiving. 

Take  them  a  little  Turkey  Gobbler  candy 
box  filled  with  candies,  or  a  candy  plum  pud- 
ding decorated  with  holly.  They  would  be 
so  pleased  with  these  little  tokens.  At  Geo. 
Haas  &  Sons'  four  candy  stores :  in  Phelan 
Building,  Fillmore  at  Ellis,  Van  Ness  at  Sutter 
and  28  Market  Street,  near  Ferry. 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

savings         108  SUTTER  ST.     commercial 

(Member  of  Associated  Savings  Banb  of  Sao  Frudsco) 

Capital   Authorized    $1,000,000 

"         Paid   In    750,000 

Reserve  and    Surplus 166,874 

Total    Resources    5,281,686 

Officers — A.  Legallet,  President;  Leon  Boc- 
queraz,  Vice-President;  J.  M.  Dupas,  Vice- 
President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  John  Ginty, 
Cashier;  M.  Girard  Assistant  Cashier;  P. 
Bellemans,  Assistant  Cashier;  P.  A.  Bergerot, 
Attorney. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 


J.    C.   WILSON 

I  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
Member^  CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

|  THE  STOCK  AND  BOND  EXCHANGE,  S.  F. 
Main  office:  HILLS  BUILDING.  San  Francisco 

RRANCH    OFFICES 

Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco.     Hold  Alexandria,  Lot  Angeles. 

Hotel  del  Coronado,  Coronado  Beach. 
Correspondent  -.    Harris.   Winthrof    Sc    Co..    25 
Pine  St.,  New  York;  3  The  Roolcery,  Chicago, 


LUNCH  BASKET 

Christmas  Gifts 


COULD  ANY  GIFT  be  more  welcome,  more  appropriate  at  the 
festive  season,  or  more  useful  at  all  times,  than  a  really  good  lunch 
basket,  especially  if  your  friends  or  relatives  possess  an  automobile, 
or  are  fond  of  out-of-doer  life  ?  Perhaps  this  description  fits  your 
own  household,  then,  MAKE  A  PRESENT  TO  THE  HOUSE, 
for  no  home  is  complete  without  a  properly  equipped   lunch  basket. 

WE  ARE  SHOWING  a  splendid  assortment  of  useful  and  novel  Christmas 
sifts,  amongst  these  you  mil  find  a  very  fine  assortment  of  the  best  lunch 
baskets — lunch  baskets  that  are  perfectly  built  and  equipped — they  are  mar- 
vels of  ingenuity  in  the  art  of  "multum  in  parvo."  The  owner  of  one  of 
these  baskets  can  lunch  or  dine  out  of  doors  at  a  perfectly  equipped  table 
and  when  through  with  the  meal  the  equipment  can  be  repacked  into  its 
strong,  neat  wicker  basket  built  to  fit  into  unoccupied  spaces  in  automobile, 
carriage,  or  yacht  cabin. 

FOR  INSTANCE  we  illustrate  above,  in  a  very  much  reduced  picture,  the 
finest  and  most  perfectly  equipped  TIRE  LUNCH  BASKET  containing 
eighty  pieces,  consisting  of  cutlery,  tableware,  dishes,  cups  and  saucers,  spirit 
lamp,  kettle,  napkins,  tablecloths,  wine  bottles,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  a  magnificent 
lunch  basket,  complete  service  for  six  people.     PRICE $185 

ANOTHER  of  our  latest  importations  not  only  contains  complete  equipment 
for  a  lunch  party  but  also  has  a  folding  table  for  four,  which  a  child  can 
adjust,  the  mechanism  is  so  simple.      PRICE $87.50 

REMEMBER,  although  we  have  a  great  number  and  a  great 
variety  of  fitted  lunch  baskets,  each  is  an  exclusive  design  with  a 
different  method  of  packing.  As  they  are  very  popular  for  gifts, 
we  invite  you  to  call  early  in  order  to  secure  just  the  basket 
that  satisfies  your  wants  most.  We  have  described  and  priced 
two  of  our  highest-priced  lunch  baskets,  but  we  ^1  O  Cfi 
have  them  practically  at  all  prices   down  to ylMtOv 


ROOS  BROS. 

Market  and  Stockton 
San  Francisco 


WELLS  FARGO  NEVADA  NATIONAL  BANK 

of  San  Francisco 

No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profit*. .  .$1 1,053.686.21 

Cash  and  Sight  Exchange 11,21 8.874.78 

Depodta 24.743.347.16 

Isaias    W.    Hellman President 

I.   W.   Hellman  Jr.  ..  .Vice-President 

F.    L.    Lipman Vice-President 

James  K.  Wilson Vice-President 

Frank    B.    King Cashier 

W.   McGavin Asst.   Cashier 

E.    L.    Jacobs Asst.    Cashier 

V.  H.    Rosetti Asst.   Cashier 

C.    L.    Davis Asst.    Cashier 


ISAIAS    W.    HELLMAN 
LEON    SLOSS 
C    DE   GUTGNE 
PERCY    T.     MORGAN 
I.    W.    HELLMAN,    JR. 
WM.    HAAS 
JAMES    L.    FLOOD 
WM.    F.    HERR1N 


DIRECTORS 

JOHN    C    KIRKPATRICK 
F.    W.  VAN    SICKLEN 
HARTLAND    LAW 
J.    HENRY    MEYER 
CHAS.    J.    DEEEING 
F.    L.     LIPMAN 
JAMES    K.    WILSON 


Cuslenai  of  (bis  Bank  uc  offered  ererj  tadHr/  couutoit  with 
prudent  banking.     New  aeoMBls  an  biiled. 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.  W.  cor.  Sutter  and  Sanaome  Street* 

Capital $4,000,000 

Reaerve  and  Undivided  Profit*. . .     1 ,700.000 

Sjg.  Grebnebaum,  President:  H.  Flelshhaclcer,  Vice- 
President  and  Manager;  Joseph  Friedlander.  Vice-Presi- 
dent: C.  F.  Hunt,  Vice-President;  R.  AHscbul.  Cashier; 
A.  Hochstein.  Asst.  Cashier;  C.  R.  PitUer.  Asst.  Cashier: 
H.  Choynslci.  Asst.  Cashier;  G.  R.  Burdlck.  Asst.  Cashier; 
A.  L.  Langerman.  Secretary. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

SAVINGS  (THE  GERMAN   BANK)    COMMERCIAL 

(Member  of  the  Associated  Sarings  Banks  of  Sas  Francisco) 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Guaranteed    Capital    $1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..      1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent  Funds..      1,555,093.05 

Deposits  June   30,    1910 40,384,727.21 

Total    Assets    43,108,907.82 

Officers— President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President 
and  Manager,  George  Tourny;  3d  Vice-Presi- 
dent, J.  W.  Van  Bergen;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R. 
Schmidt;  Assistant  Cashier,  William  Herr- 
mann; Secretary,  A.  H.  Mullcr;  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries, G.  J.  O.  Folte  and  Win.  D.  Newhouse; 
Good  fellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  George  Tourny,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen, 
Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Walter,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr., 
E.  T.  Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Good  fellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,    Manager. 


BONDS 

THE  MODERN   FORM  OF  INVESTMENT. 
THE  RESULT  OF  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE. 
THE  RESERVE  OF  TRUST  COMPANIES  AND  BANKS. 
THE  RESERVE    OF    INSURANCE    COMPANIES   AND 
INDIVIDUALS. 

Writthr  our  tlrtuhr 

Established  1858 

SUTRO   &  CO. 

INVESTMENT  BROKERS 

412  Montgomery  St.                San  Frar 

Members  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  hapepnings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

The  present  week  has  been  one  of  continued 
gayety  in  society,  though  the  time  and  attention 
of  many  of  the  smart  set  have  been  monopolized 
by  the  Kirmess,  which  is  being  given  each  night 
for  charity.  The  first  night's  performance  served 
to  bring  together  a  large  society  audience  very 
like  that  of  a  first  night  at  the  opera. 

Several  debutante  teas  have  been  the  medium 
through  which  society's  ranks  have  been  recruited 
this  week  by  the  addition  of  a  number  of  charm- 
ing buds. 

The  Assembly  on  Friday  night  was  also  the 
occasion  of  the  first  social  appearance  of  a  num- 
ber  of  the  younger   girls. 

The  week  has  been  essentially  one  of  wed- 
dings and  engagements,  as  balf  a  dozen  of  these 
interesting  events  have  dotted  the  calendar. 

A  number  of  large  formal  dinners,  notably 
those  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  have  also 
marked  the  passing  week. 

Dr.  Humphrey  J.  Stewart  has  announced  the 
engagement  of  his  daughter,  Miss  Mary  Frances 
Stewart,  to  Mr.  Clifford  Grant  Cook  of  Paris. 
No  date  has  as  yet  been  set  for  the  wedding. 

The  engagement  was  anounced  on  Monday  in 
New  York  of  Miss  Zaido  Zabriski,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Zabriski  of  that  city,  and 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Buck,  Jr.,  of  San  Francisco.  Miss 
Zabriski  spent  the  summer  here  as  the  guest  of 
the  William  Matsons  and  has  many  friends  here, 
and  Mr.  Buck  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Buck  of  Vacaville.  The  wedding  will  take  place 
in  New  York  in  the  spring. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Elsa  Draper  and  Midship- 
man Laurence  Kauffman,  U.  S.  N.,  took  place 
Saturday  afternoon  at  Christ  Church,  Sausalito. 
The  marriage  ceremony  was  followed  by  a  recep- 
tion at  the  home  of  the  bride's  mother,  Mrs. 
Wain-Morgan  Draper.  The  church  was  profusely 
decorated  with  pink  and  white  blososms.  Mrs. 
Kirkwood  Donovin,  the  bride's  sister,  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Pierce  of  Pasadena,  were  the  matrons 
of  honor,  and  the  bridesmaids  were  Miss  Kath- 
leen de  Young  and  Miss  Frances  Stewart,  and 
Miss  Enid  Gregg  acted  as  maid  of  honor.  The 
ushers  included  Ensign  E.  E.  Wilson,  Ensign 
H.  E.  McCleary,  Ensign  George  Gross,  and  En- 
sign Kirkwood  Donovin  was  best  man.  Among 
those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wellington 
Gregg,  Miss  Ethel  Gregg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sylvanus  Farnham,  Mrs.  Edgar  Peixotto,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Dean,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  John- 
son, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Weller,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  W.  Foster,  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Hartigan,  Miss 
Martha  Foster,  Dr.  Humphrey  Stewart,  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Butters,  Miss  Elsie  Clifford,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hinz,  and  Miss  Elsa  Hinz. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Christine  Pomeroy  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Scott  Brooke  of  Portland  took  place 
at  four  o'clock  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  Trinity 
Church.  The  bride  was  attended  by  Miss  Louise 
Boyd,  Miss  Elizabeth  Livermore,  Miss  Helen 
Chesebrough,  Miss  Margaretta  Brooke,  Miss  Na- 
talie Coffin,  Miss  Margaret  Roosevelt,  Miss  Har- 
riett Pomeroy,  and  Miss  Constance  McLaren.  The 
best  man  was  Mr.  A.  L.  Linthicum  of  Portland, 
and  the  ushers  included  Mr.  Roderick  Macleay, 
Mr.  Andrew  Kerr,  Mr.  Arthur  Howe,  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  Williams,  Mr.  Bancroft  Towne,  Mr.  John 
Kittle,  Mr.  Wharton  Thurston,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Chesebrough.  Among  the  guests  at  the  wedding 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  McLaren,  Mrs.  John 
Kittle,  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Bryant  Grimwood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Crocker,  Miss  Ethel  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Lilley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Johnson,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Otis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo 
Newhall,  the  Misses  Newhall,   Mr.  and   Mrs.  John 


fcX^ 


of   the 
prettiest 


Trademark  registered 

A  ride  or  walk  over  to 

Pig  and  Whistle 

will  arrive  you  at  one 
most  unusual  and 
places  in  the  world. 
It  is  conducted  with  a  vivid  un- 
derstanding of  what  is  high  class 
and  with  an  attractive  informal- 
ity most  pleasing  to  persons  of 
refinement  and  culture. 

Their  Chocolates  and  Candies  are 
pronounced  the  best  in  the  United 
States,  and  discriminating  people 
would  buy  no  other  kind. 

130  Post  Street,  above  Kearny 


Maillard,  Miss  Anita  Maillard,  Mr  and  Mrs.  Ger- 
maine  Vincent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Patrick  Calhoun,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Mendell,  ■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Hellman,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott 
McAllister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Clark,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  J.  McCutcheon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Pinckard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Babcock,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Boyd,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Lang- 
borne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mountford  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Eyre, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase,  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Alexander  McCracken,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  \V. 
S.  Tevis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Livermore,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Deering,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Driscoll,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cadwalader,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Page,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin 
Wood,  Miss  Leslie  Page,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville 
Pratt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  MacGavin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sheperd  Eels,  Captain  and  Mrs.  John  Burke 
Murphy,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs.  Sarah  Stet- 
son Winslow,  Mrs.  Philip  Van  Home  Lansdale, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F. 
Davis,  Miss  Hazel  King,  Miss  Genevieve  King, 
Miss  Helene  Irwin,  Miss  Alexandra  Hamilton, 
Miss  Sophie  Coleman,  Miss  Sarah  Coffin,  Miss 
Mary  Keeney,  Miss  Augusta  Foute,  Miss  Cora 
Smedberg,  Miss  Florence  Hopkins,  the  Misses 
Collier,  and   the  Misses  Ashton. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Alice  Rooney  and  Mr. 
Louis  Titus  took  place  at  the  bride's  home  Wednes- 
day afternoon.  Immediately  following  the  cere- 
mony Mr.  Titus  and  his  bride  left  for  New  York 
and  Europe,  where  the  honeymoon  will  be  spent. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Caroline  Bauers  and  Mr. 
Theodore  Wores  took  place  Monday  evening  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  parents  on  Buchanan  Street. 
Miss  Hazel  Gordon  acted  as  maid  of  honor  and 
Mr.  Robert  Berkeley  attended  the  groom  as  best 
man.  The  honeymoon  will  be  spent  in  Honolulu 
and  the  future  home  of  Mr.  Wores  and  his  bride 
will    be   in    this    city. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Gertrude  Perry  and  Mr. 
William  E.  Dassonville  took  place  Saturday  after- 
noon at  four  o'clock  at  the  Swedenborgian 
Church.  It  was  a  quiet  wedding  with  only  the 
parents   of   the  bride  and   groom  present. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Nina  Gordon  Upham  and 
Dr.  Francis  M.  Shook  of  the  navy  took  place 
Wednesday  in  New  York,  and  is  of  interest  in 
local  society,  where  the  bride  is  well  known.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  at  the  home  of  Miss 
Margaret  Smiley,  daughter  of  Colonel  Smiley, 
U.  S.  A.  (retired) .  Dr.  Shook  is  stationed  at 
the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  where  he  and  his 
bride  will  make  their   home. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Louise  Mooser  and  Mr. 
Shelby  Cummings  took  place  Tuesday  evening  at 
Calvary  Presbyterian  Church.  Mrs.  George  Bruns 
was  matron  of  honor  and  Miss  Aline  Mooser,  Miss 
Ivy  Mooser,  Miss  Madeline  Cummings,  and  Miss 
Jean  St.  Germains  acted  as  bridesmaids.  Mr. 
Scott  Martin  attended  the  groom  as  best  man, 
and  the  ushers  were  Mr.  A.  Carew,  Mr.  H.  II. 
Morrow,  Mr.  Tracy  Cummings,  and  Mr.  Harold 
Knudson. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Lalla  Wenzelberger  and 
Lieutenant  William  Henry  Snea  of  the  United 
States  revenue  cutter  service,  will  take  place 
Wednesday,  November  15,  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Wenzelberger, 
on    Steiner    Street. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Baldwin  presented  her  daughter 
Mildred  formally  to  society  at  a  reception  at  her 
home  on  Presidio  Terrace  Saturday  afternoon  at 
which  were  present  several  hundred  guests. 
Those  who  assisted  the  hostess  and  her  debutante 
daughter  in  receiving  their  guests  were  Miss  Laura 
Baldwin,  Miss  Katherine  Kaine,  Miss  Gertrude 
Thomas,  Miss  Myra  Josselyn,  Miss  Martha  Foster, 
Miss  Marie  Louise  Foster,  Miss  Kate  Peter- 
son, Miss  Ysobel  Chase,  Miss  Dorothy  Baker, 
Miss  Jane  Hotaling,  Miss  Marguerite  Doe,  .Miss 
Marian  Miller,  Miss  Florence  Cluff,  Miss  Minna 
Van  Bergen,  Miss  Olive  Wheeler,  Miss  Anna  01- 
ney,  Miss  Julita  Galpin,  Miss  Ernestine  McNear, 
Miss  Marian  Turner,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Ty- 
son, Miss  Tillie  Feldman,  Mrs.  Douglas  Fry,  Mrs. 
Harry  Weihe,  Mrs.-W.  B.  Weir,  and  Mrs.  C.  O. 
G.    Miller. 

Mrs.  Ira  Pierce  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon  at 
the  Francesca  Club  on  Saturday.  Included  among 
her  guests  were  Mrs.  Sherwood  Hopkins,  Miss 
Laura  McKinstry,  Mrs.  J.  Leroy  Nickel.  Mrs.  H. 
V.  D.  Johns,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Perkins,  and  Mrs.  Cyrus 
Walker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  entertained 
at  a  dinner  dance  on  Monday  night  complimentary 
to  their  daughter,  Miss  Ethel  Crocker.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Crocker  were  assisted  in  receiving  their 
guests  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Girvin.  The 
guests  included  Miss  Dora  Winn,  Miss  Myra 
Josselyn,  Miss  Hilda  Stedman,  Miss  Lee  Girvin, 
Miss  Constance  McLaren,  Miss  Vera  de  Sabla, 
Miss  Ysobel  Chase,  Miss  Martha  Calhoun,  Miss 
Cora  Otis,  Miss  Frederika  Otis,  Miss  Jane  Selby, 
Miss  Ethel  Crocker,  Miss  Leslie  Page,  Miss  Mar- 
tha Foster,  Miss  Evelyn  Barron,  Mr.  Harry  Evans, 
Mr.  Duval  Moore,  Mr.  Eyre  Pinckard,  Mr.  Robert 
Eyre,  Lieutenant  Holloway,  Lieutenant  McChord, 
Mr.  Kenneth  Moore,  Mr.  Paul  Duncan,  Mr. 
George  Nickel,  Mr.  William  Gwin,  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Rogers,  Mr.  Frank  King,  Mr.  Evan  Evans, 
Mr.  Paul  Foster,  and  Mr.  M.  Walker. 

Mrs.  Norman  Livermore  entertained  at  an  in- 
formal tea  on  Saturday  in  honor  of  her  mother, 
Mrs.  George  Seeley,  and  her  sister,  Miss  Rebecca 
Seeley,  who  are  here  from  Galveston,  Texas. 
Among  those  who  assisted  the  hostess  in  receiving 
were  Mrs.  Horatio  P.  Livermore,  Mrs.  John 
Maillard,  Mrs.  Charles  Eels,  Mrs.  John  Babcock, 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin,  Miss  Elizabeth  Livermore, 
and  Miss  Hazel  King. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Stetson  Winslow  entertained  at  a 
luncheon  on  Monday  in  honor  of  Miss  Ysobel 
Chase.  Among  the  guests  were  Miss  Myra  Josse- 
lyn, Miss  Dora  Winn,  Miss  Cora  Otis,  Miss  Fred- 
erika Otis,  and  Miss  Ethel  Crocker. 

Miss  Maud  Wilson  was  hostess  at  a  debutante 
luncheon  Tuesday  at  which  the  following  members 
of  the  younger  set  were  entertained:  Miss  Cora 
Otis,  Miss  Frederika  Otis,  Miss  Constance  Mc- 
Laren,  Miss  Dora  Winn,  and  Miss  Cora  Smith. 

Miss  Harriet  Stone  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
on  Monday  at  her  home  on  Vallejo  Street  com- 
plimentary to  Miss  Margaretta  Brooke  of  Port- 
land.     Among   her   guests   were  Miss    Lee    Girvin, 


Mr.  Kipling's  new  collection  of  stories, 
"Rewards  and  Fairies,"  makes  a  prompt  ap- 
pearance in  the  handsome  "Outward  Bound" 
edition,  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
It  constitutes  Volume  XXV  of  the  set. 


The  Italian-Swiss  Colony's  choice  TIPO, 
Chablis,  Riesling,  and  Sauterne  are  recog- 
nized as  California's  finest  table  wines.  All 
grocers  carry  them. 


Crocker  Safe   Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco 


The  Acme  of  Protection 


HOTEL  SACRAMENTO 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Elegant  new  fire-proof  construction.     Service 

as  perrcet  as  expert  management  can  produce. 

ALBERT  BETTENS,  Proprietor 


Miss  Hilda  Stedman,  Miss  Ethel  Crocker,  Miss 
Mildred  Baldwin,  Miss  Madeline  Clay,  Miss  Dora 
Winn,  Miss  Ila  Sonntag,  Miss  Anna  Weller,  Miss 
Olive  Wheeler,  Miss  Agnes  Tillman,  Miss  Helen 
Jones,  Miss  Laura  Baldwin,  Miss  Sue  Harrold, 
Miss  Anna  Olney,  Miss  Alice  Albright,  and  Miss 
Katherine   Kaine. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  entertained  at 
an  elaborately  appointed  dinner  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis  Friday  evening  in  honor  of  Miss  Helene 
Irwin.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Henry  Alex- 
ander, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr., 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  Irving 
Scott,  Miss  Mary*  Keeney,  Miss  Marion  Zeile,  Miss 
Lillian  Goss,  Miss  Florence  Hopkins,  Miss  Julia 
Langhorne,  Miss  Marian  Newhall,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Newhall,  Miss  Jennie  Crocker,  Mr.  Templeton 
Crocker,  Mr.  George  Armsby,  Mr.  Harry  Scott, 
Mr.  Leon  Bocqueraz,  Mr.  Roderick  Macleay,  Cap- 
tain Charles  Lyman,  Mr.  Campbell  Whyte,  Dr. 
Tracy  Russell,  Mr.  Stewart  Lowery,  and  Mr. 
Duane  Hopkins. 

Miss  Agnes  Tillman  made  Miss  Anita  Maillard 
the  honored  guest  at  a  luncheon  at  her  home  on 
Tuesday  at  which  she  entertained  the  following 
guests:  Miss  Maud  Wilson,  Miss  Mary  Keeney, 
Miss  Marion  Zeile,  Miss  Janet  Coleman,  Miss 
Margaret  Belden,  Miss  Frances  Martin,  Miss  Dor- 
othy Chapman,  and   Miss  Louise  McCormick. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Deering  entertained  a 
score  of  guests  on  Saturday  evening  in  honor 
of   Mr.    William  J.    Locke,    the    novelist. 

Mr.  Carter  Pitcairn  Pomeroy  entertained  at 
luncheon  at  the  University  Club  on  Thursday  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Thomas  Scott  Brooke,  whose  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Christine  Pomeroy  took  place 
later  in  the  day.  The  guests  were  Dr.  Rutherford 
Morris,  Mr.  Arthur  Howe,  Mr.  Roderick  McCleay, 
Mr.  Alexander  S.  Lilley,  Mr.  Frank  Deering,  Mr. 
Frank  Michael,  Colonel  John  C.  Kirkpatrick, 
Mr.  George  Garrett,  Mr.  A.  L.  Linthicum,  Mr. 
Wharton  Thurston,  Mr.  Wilberforce  Williams, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Chesebrough,  Mr.  Andrew  Kerr,  and 
Mr.    John    Kittle. 

Miss  Dorothy  Baker  entertained  informally  at 
her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  on  Monday  night, 
bupper   followed  an   evening  of  games  and   music. 

Prior  to  sailing  to  San  Diego,  the  officers  of 
the  IV est  Virginia  entertained  at  a  dinner  on 
board  ship  at  Mare  Island  in  honor  of  Miss  Elsa 
Draper  and  her  fiance,  James  Laurence  Kauffman, 
whose  wedding  took  place  Saturday. 

Mrs.  O.  C.  Nichols  was  hostess  at  an  infor- 
mal tea  at  the  Presidio  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Thomas 
Kelly  on  Friday.  Among  those  invited  to  meet 
the  complimented  guest  were  Mrs.  Louise  Chappe- 
lear,  Mrs.  Paul  Beck,  Mrs.  James  M.  Wheeler, 
Mrs.  Frederick  Stopford,  Mrs.  Thomas  Q.  Ash- 
burn,  Mrs.  John  A.  Lundeen,  Mrs.  Frederick  von 
Scbrader,  Mrs.  Eugene  Ladd,  Mrs.  Edward  Mil- 
ler, Mrs.  Hugh  O'Neil,  Mrs.  Edgar  Grimes,  and 
Mrs.    Charles  Steele. 

Miss  Dora  Winn  entertained  at  dinner  at  the 
Boardman  home  on  California  Street  on  Friday 
evening  and  with  her  guests  attended  the  Assembly 
ball  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  William  Ashe  was  hostess  at  an  afternoon 
at  bridge  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Monday  after- 
noon. 

Mrs.  Wrilliam  F.  Morrow  entertained  at  a 
dinner  on  Monday  night  at  the  Victoria  in  honor 
of  Miss  Linette  Hough,  a  visitor  from  Stockton. 
Among  those  who  were  asked  to  meet  her  were 
Miss  Louise  Thompson,  Miss  Jeanette  Powell, 
Lieutenant  William  McCord,  Mr.  Maurice  Bur- 
nett,   Mr.    Bruce  Fair,   and   Mr.  Joseph  Henry. 

Mrs.  John  Baker,  Jr.,  entertained  at  a  bridge 
party  at  her  home  on  Fell  Street  Saturday  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Ernest  Hueter,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  Mexico. 

Mrs.  Alice  Hastings  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
followed   by  bridge  on   Friday. 


.OPTICIANS, 
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READING  GLASSES 

*  2.50 

DOUBLE  VISION  GLASSES 

$  >q-.oo 


We  invite  you  to 
inspect  our  annual 
Thanksgiving  table 
display  in  our  Crystal 
and  China  Rooms. 


Nathan-Dohrmann  Co. 

Union  Square 

Geary  and  Stockton  Sts. 


PALACE  HOTEL 

entirely  rebuilt  since  the  fire  on 
the  original  Market  Street  site 

The  Epitome  of  Hotel  Excellence 

European  plan  only 

Rates  from  $2.50  per  day  upward,. 
Under  the  tame  old  manasemcnl 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Gough  St*. 

A    comfortable,    high    order,    uptown 
hotel,  now  under  the  management  of 

THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN 

Formerly  manager  of  St.  Dumtan's 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING'* 
Most  Delightful  Climate  on  Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 
Summer  rates  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengei 
from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacifi 
Coast  S.  S.  Co.  steamers. 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor   sport 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New   700-foot  ocean  pier,   for   6sbing.      Boatin 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    fo 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado   Beach,   Cal. 

Or  see  H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;  Main  3917. 


HOTEL SAVOY 

SEATTLE 

"TweNe  Stories  of 
Solid  Comfort" 

Building,     concrete 

steel  and  marble. 
In   most  fashionabl 

shopping  district. 
Bound  magazines  ir 

reading  room. 
Most  refined  hostelrj 

in  Seattle. 
Absolutely  fireproof 

Rates,  &  1.50  op 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  who  is  visiting  in  Balti- 
more and  Washington,  will  return  shortly  to  San 
Francisco,  where  she  will  spend  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Van  Vorst  and  Miss  Lillian 
Van  Vorst  have  returned  from  Europe  and  are 
receiving    a    cordial    welcome    from    their    friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Whittell  have  sailed  from 
Europe  and  are  expected  here  shortly.  They  spent 
the  last  month  of  their  visit  abroad  in  Paris. 

Miss  Belle  Phister  is  visiting  friends  and  rela- 
tives in  the  East  and  will  not  rejoin  her  parents  at 
the  Presidio  until  after  Christmas. 

Mrs.  George  Quincey  Chase  of  Piedmont  will 
spend    the   winter    in    San    Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Allston  Williams  have  re- 
turned from  New  York. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Wiltsee  is  planning  to  leave  Paris 
shortly  and  will  spend  the  winter  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Payne  is  planning  a  trip  abroad 
and  will  be  accompanied  by  her  son,  Mr.  Clarence 
Payne.  They  will  be  joined  in  England  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Payne,  who  has  been  in  Europe  all  summer. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Van  Sicklen,  Miss  Marian  Marvin, 
and  Miss  Dorothy  Van  Sicklen  have  returned 
to  San  Francisco,  after  a  motor  trip  through  the 
Eastern    States. 

Miss  Helen  Ashton  and  Miss  Ruth  Casey  are 
contemplating  a  trip  abroad,  and  will  sail  in  Jan- 
uary for  Italy,  where  they  will  remain  some 
months. 

Miss  Genevieve  Pattiani  of  Alameda  has  been 
visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  Duncan  Gatewood,  at  the 
Navy   Yard. 

Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Parker,  who  with  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Parker  has  been  at  Mare  Island,  has 
gone  to  Belvedere  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Livermore  left  for  New  York 
on  Monday.  She  will  spend  a  month  with  friends 
and    relatives    in    the   East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  Jones  (formerly  Miss  Alice 
Barber),  whose  marriage  took  place  Sunday  at 
San  Rafael,  have  gone  to  New  York  for  a  month's 
visit. 

Bishop  and  Mrs.  Sidney  C.  Partridge  left  Satur- 
day for  Vancouver,  where  they  will  sail  next  week 
for    their    home    in    Kyoto,    Japan. 

Mrs.  Henry  Hartman  and  Dr.  Louis  Rutherford 
Morris  of  New  York  are  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carter  P.  Pomeroy  at  their  home  on  Clay  Street, 
having  come  west  to  be  present  at  the  wedding  of 
Miss  Charlotte  Pomeroy  and  Mr.  Thomas  Scott 
Brooke. 

Mr.  Joseph  Eastland,  who  went  abroad  last  win- 
ter, has  sailed  for  home  and'  will  come  directly  to 
San    Francisco. 

Miss  Maye  Colburne  has  been  the  guest  of  Miss 
Ethel  Shorb  for  the  past  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  Barron  (formerly  Miss 
Genevieve  Harvey)  have  sailed  from  Europe  en 
route  to  San  Francisco.  They  have  been  spending 
their    honeymoon    abroad. 

Mrs.  James  Athearn  Folger  has  returned  from 
her  Eastern  trip  and  will  shortly  close  her  Wood- 
side  home  and  come  to  the  city  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Greer  Hitchcock  have 
returned  to  their  home  in  San  Mateo,  after  a  brief 
visit  in  town. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Thane  of  Seattle  have 
been  spending  several  weeks  with  Mrs.  George 
Thane  at  Niles,  and  they  were  the  guests  of 
honor  at  a  dinner  Monday  evening  at  the  Hotel 
Victoria. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Faulkner  have  spent 
the  past  week  at  the  Presidio  prior  to  their  sailing 
for  Honolulu  on  Tuesday.  During  their  stay  here 
they  were  the  guests  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Stopford 
and  were  the  recipients  of  much  social   attention. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  arrived  Friday  night 
from  Paris,  where  she  has  been  for  the  past  year. 
She  has  been  visiting  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Hesketh,  and  has  joined  Air.  Sharon  here,  where 
they  will  remain  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  Jerome  Lanfield  left  Wednesday  for  New 
York,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Lathrop  are  in  New 
York,  where  Mrs.  Lathrop  will  remain  for  the 
winter. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Voorhies  has  returned  from  the 
East,  where  she  has  been  the  guest  of  her  daughter, 
,  Mrs.    Guy    Scott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Germaine  Vincent  have  returned 
from  Los  Angeles  and  are  again  at  their  home 
in    Berkeley. 

I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  K.  Moffit,  Jr.,  have  gone 
to  Oakland  for  the  winter  and  will  spend  the 
season    at    Cloyne    Court. 

i  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralston  White  are  preparing  to 
'leave  for   Europe  in  a   few  weeks. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.    Chester   Hovey   and    their  -daugh- 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 

The  only  baking  powder  made  from 
Royal  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar 

NO  ALUM.N0  LIME  PHOSPHATE 


ter,  Mrs.  Julian  Fairweather,  are  at  present  in 
Paris. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Peters  and  Miss  Anna  Peters,  of 
Stockton,  will  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  win- 
ter at  the   Fairmont   Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Covington  Pringle  closed  their 
Menlo  country  home  this  week  and  have  come  to 
the  city  for  the  season.  Miss  Edith  Bull  is  their 
guest. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Hale  of  Santa  Barbara 
are  spending  a  few  weeks  here,  and  during  their 
stay   are  at  the    Palace   Hotel. 

Miss  Marian  Turner  of  St.  Louis  is  visiting 
Miss  Ernestine  McNear  and  will  spend  part  of 
the   winter    in    California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Scott  Brooke  (formerly 
M.iss  Christine  Pomeroy)  are  spending  their 
honeymoon   in    Mexico. 

Colonel  Alexander  Hawes  returned  Tuesday 
from  Honolulu,  and  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Hatch, 
will  spend  the  winter  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  James  C.  H.  Ferguson  leaves  this  week 
for  New  York  en  route  for  a  trip  to  Brazil,  Ar- 
gentina, and  other  South  American  republics,  and 
will  be  gone   for  about    four   months. 

Arrivals  at  Del  Monte  during  the  past  week  in- 
cluded Mr.  Charles  Sutro  and  Miss  Audrey,  Mr. 
H.  W.  Landsberger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex.  Heyne- 
mann,  Mr.  W.  F.  Garby,  and  Captain  Dolph,  U. 
S,  A.,  and  Mrs.  Dolph, 

Among  San  Francisco  arrivals  at  Hotel  del 
Coronado,  Coronado  Beach,  during  the  past  week 
were  Mr.  George  W.  Harrison,  Mr.  W.  F.  Han- 
gaard,  Mr.  J.  E.  McCracken,  Mr.  W.  P.  Young, 
Mr.  and   Mrs.   E.  H.   Powell. 


The  Russian  Ballet  from  the  Metropolitan. 

It  will  be  like  the  good  old  days  of  Grau 
and  Conried  on  Mission  Street  when  the  Im- 
perial Russian  Ballet,  headed  by  Mile.  Anna 
Pavlowa  and  M.  Mikail  Mordkin,  appear  at 
the  Valencia  Theatre  for  the  week  of  Novem- 
ber 21.  The  splendid  organization  besides 
the  two  famous  stars  will  include  ten  princi- 
pal dancers  from  the  opera  houses  of  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow,  a  trained  corps  de 
ballet  and  a  splendid  symphony  orchestra  of 
players  from  the  Metropolitan's  forces  under 
the  direction  of  Herr  Theo.  Stier  of  Vienna 
and  London.  The  mechanical  and  stage  force 
will  be  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
Frank  Rigo  of  the  Metropolitan.  Altogether 
one  hundred  people  will  be  employed  in  the 
productions. 

Two  programmes  have  been  arranged  for 
alternate  nights,  so  that  people  can  witness 
both  the  ballets  and  the  various  divertisse- 
ments without  attending  on  two  successive 
nights.  Altogether  there  will  be  six  nights 
and  three  matinees   arranged  as   follows: 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  nights,  and 
Thursday  (Thanksgiving  Day)  and  Saturday 
matinee,  Programme  A  will  be  given.  This 
includes  the  one-act  ballet,  "The  Arabian 
Nights,"  arranged  by  M.  Mordkin,  with  music 
by  Arensky,  Glazounow,  Rimsky-Korsakow, 
and  other  modern  composers,  scenery  by 
Paquereau  of  Paris,  several  divertissements 
for  the  entire  ballet,  solo  dances  by  Pavlowa, 
Mordkin,  and  Pajitzkaia,  a  pas-de-deux,  and 
other  interesting  works. 

Programme  B  will  be  given  on  Tuesday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday  nights,  and  at  the  Sun- 
day matinee.  The  two-act  ballet  "Giselle," 
book  by  Theophile  Gautier,  music  by  Adolphe 
Adam,  scenery  by  Fox  of  the  Metropolitan,  a 
divertissement  of  four  beautiful  numbers  from 
Delibes's  "Coppelia,"  and  a  group  of  special 
solos  and  ensemble  dances  will  be  included 
in    this   offering. 

The  sale  of  seats  will  open  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s  next  Wednesday  morning.  Mail 
orders  must  be  addressed  to  Will  L.  Green- 
baum   accompanied  by  check  or  money  order. 


The  Gadski  Farewell  Concert. 

The  farewell  concert  of  Mme.  Gadski  will 
be  given  this  Sunday  afternoon,  November  13, 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  when  another  pro- 
gramme of  rare  interest  and  beauty  will  be 
offered.  By  special  request  Mme.  Gadski 
has  consented  to  give  the  song  cycle  "Die 
Armer  Peter,"  by  Schumann,  in  addition  to 
her  other  numbers.  The  offerings  for  this 
concert  include  half  a  dozen  Schumann  gems 
for  the  opening  group,  modern  songs  by 
Brahms,  MacDowell,  Max  Liebling,  and  Ed- 
win Schneider,  for  the  second  group,  and  two 
sterling  excerpts  from  Wagner's  "Der  Gotter- 
dammerung"  for  the  final  group.  Mr.  Schnei- 
der's piano  solos  will  be  "Des  Abends"  and 
"Warum,"  by  Liszt,  and  the  rarely  heard 
"Cantique  d'Amour"  by  the  same  composer. 

Seats  are  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 
and  on  Sunday  the  box-office  of  the  theatre 
will  be  open  after  ten  a.  m. 


Under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  William  O. 
Wark,  coast  manager,  H.  W.  Dunning  &  Co., 
the  well-known  tourist  agents,  have  opened 
offices  at  789  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Pacific  Coast  offices  are  also  maintained  at 
Los  Angeles  and  Portland,  with  agencies  at 
Seattle  and  Salt  Lake  City.  The  firm  was 
established  here  before  the  fire,  and  now  re- 
turns with  improved  equipment  and  extended 
facilities. 


Thanksgiving  Favors. 

Natural  looking  miniature  turkey  boxes 
filled  with  candies,  candy  plum  puddings 
decked  with  holly  and  other  appropriate 
favors  for  the  Thanksgiving  feast.  At  Geo. 
Haas  &  Sons'  four  candy  stores:  Phelan 
Building,  Fillmore  at  Ellis,  Van  Ness  at  Sut- 
ter and  28  Market  Street,  near  Ferry. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

One  of  the  sensational  dramatic  plays  of 
this  season  is  "The  Other  Woman,"  in  which 
Miss  Blanche  Walsh  has  the  leading  role.  It 
will  be  given  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  for  two 
weeks,  commencing  on  next  Monday  night, 
November  14,  and  in  view  of  past  successes 
of  this  famous  emotional  actress  and  the  rank 
which  she  holds  among  the  serious  players  of 
the  day,  the  presentation  will  be  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  local  season.  In 
"The  Other  Woman,"  Miss  Walsh  plays  the 
part  of  a  woman  who  loves  another's  husband 
and  who  is  loved  in  return.  This  "Other 
Woman,"  however,  refuses  to  be  the  cause  of 
husband  and  wife  separating,  and  the  result- 
ing struggle  with  herself  is  a  bitter  one.  Few 
actresses  could  bring  to  the  enactment  of  the 
role  sufficient  powers  to  do  it  justice,  but  it 
is  for  such  artistic  work  that  Miss  Walsh  has 
become  famous.  Among  the  members  of  Miss 
Walsh's  supporting  company  are  George  W. 
Howard,  Anne  Cleveland,  Nellie  Butler,  Isabel 
Mendoza,  and  Zora  Lawrence.  Matinees 
Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Special  prices  will 
prevail  at  the  Wednesday  matinee,  $1,  50c, 
25c.  

Mme.  Nazimova  will  make  her  last  appear- 
ance at  the  Savoy  Theatre  this  Saturday 
afternoon  and  evening,  presenting  Schnitzler's 
"The  Fairy  Tale."  On  Sunday  night  the 
house  will  be  dark,  and  on  Monday  evening 
that  eminent  actor,  William  Faversham,  will 
present,  for  an  engagement  limited  to  six 
nights,  "The  World  and  His  Wife,"  one  of  the 
important  dramatic  successes  of  recent  times. 
The  theme  of  this  stirring  play  is  gossip  and 
the  evil  it  often  brings  to  the  innocent,  and  it 
is  said  to  be  a  terrible  arraignment  of  the 
slanderous,  wagging  tongue  of  the  busybody. 
The  denouement  is  as  thrilling  as  it  is  surpris- 
ing, and  Charles  Frederic  Nirdlinger,  in  mod- 
eling his  adaptation  of  Echegaray's  Spanish 
masterpiece,  "El  Gran  Galeoto,"  has  accepted 
the  author's  solution  of  a  great  catastrophe. 
Mr.  Faversham  presented  "The  World  and 
His  Wife"  with  immense  success  at  Daly's 
Theatre,  New  York,  for  a  long  engagement 
and  he  brings  with  him  the  original  company, 
including  such  well-known  artists  as  Julie 
Opp,  H.  Cooper  Cliffe,  Harry  Redding  and 
Lionel  Belmore. 


The  Orpheum  announces  another  splendid 
programme  for  next  week.  George  Beban,  the 
character  actor,  and  a  strong  supporting  com- 
pany which  includes  Edith  McBride,  Julia 
Morton,  Hazel  Belknap  Clark,  William  Keogh, 
Clarence  Tifft,  William  J.  O'Keefe,  and  Edgar 
Jones  will  appear  in  "The  Sign  of  the  Rose," 
an  impressive  and  absorbing  study  of  high 
and  low  life  in  a  great  city,  which  has  been 
called  the  best  one-act  play  vaudeville  has 
seen  in  many  years.  It  is  a  story  of  rich  and 
poor  and  of  the  link  which  binds  high  and  low 
together — love  of  children.  Mr.  Beban's  im- 
personation is  a  triumph  of  artistic  skill  and 
a  fine  study  of  Italian  mannerisms,  which  good 
judges  declare  to  be  on  a  plane  with  the  Jew 
of  David  Warfield  and  the  German  of  Louis 
Mann.  Alf  Grant  and  Ethel  Hoag,  favorites 
with  Orpheum  patrons,  will  reappear  after  an 
absence  of  several  years.  Miss  Hoag  could 
not  well  be  improved  upon  as  a  singing  come- 
dienne, while  Mr.  Grant  ranks  high  among 
star  comedians.  Their  act  is  called  "Some- 
thing Doing  All  the  Time"  and  is  a  collection 
of  witty  sayings  and  popular  songs.  Jewell's 
Manikins,  conceded  to  be  the  most  skillful 
marionette  exhibition  of  the  stage,  will  be 
seen  in  a  miniature  review  entitled  "Toyland 
Vaudeville,"  a  feature  of  which  is  "The  Death 
of  Cleopatra."  These  puppets  present  a  com- 
plete programme  from  the  opening  overture  to 
the  snow-ballet.  The  Great  Asahi,  assisted  by 
a  quintette  of  Japanese,  will  present  an  act 
that  is  said  to  far  excel  any  exhibition  of  its 
kind  that  has  ever  migrated  from  the  "Flow- 
ery Kingdom." 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  the  phenom- 
enal vocalist,  Camille  Ober,  the  New  York 
Trio,  and  Felice  Morris  and  company.  It  will 
also  close  the  engagement  of  the  Imperial  Rus- 
sian Dancers,  who  have  created  the  greatest 
terpsichorean  sensation  this  city  has  known. 


Pears' 

The  public's  choice  since  1789. 

"Your  cheeks  are 

peaches,"   he  cried. 

'"No,    they    are 

Pears',"  she  replied. 

Pears'  S  oap 
brings  the  color  of 
health  to  the  skin. 

It  is  the  finest 
toilet  soap  in  all 
the  world. 


SAN  MATEO — For  sale  one  of  the  most  beautiful  homes 
on  the  Peninsula.  House  of  14  rooms,  grounds  4  acres  in 
finest  section  of  the  new  town  of  Hillsborough.  Garage 
and  stable.     Will  sell  furniture. 

B.  P.  OLIVER,  San  Francisco. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION     SQUARE 


^  Visit  the  supper  room 
after  the  play 
C[  Street  entrance  through 
the     new    addition    on 


Geary 


Under  the  management  of  James  Woods 


Hotel  del  Monte 

offers 

MORE    TO    SEE 
MORE    TO    DO 

than  any  resort  in  the  world 

Subscribe  to  the  "  Del  Monte  Weekly." 
a  guide  to  things  worth  knowing,  see- 
ing and  doing  in  California. 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager. 

Chester  W.  Kelley,  City  Representative 

PhoDC  Kearny  4013 


BONESTELL  &  CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    ia 

furnisaed   by   us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco. 
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THE  ORIGINAL  AND  GENUINE  CHARTREUSE 

has  always  been  and  still  is  made  by  the  Carthusian  Monks  (Peres  Char- 
treux),  who,  since  their  expulsion  from  France,  have  been  located  at 
Tarragona,  Spain;  and,  although  the  old  labels  and  insignia  originated  by 
the  Monks  have  been  adjudged  by  the  Federal  Courts  of  this  country  to  be 
still  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Monks,  their  world-renowned  product  is 
nowadays  known  as 

Liqueur 

Peres  Chartreux 


—GREEN    ASD    VELLOW— 


At  first-class  Wine  Merchanls.  Grocers,  Hotels,  Cafes, 
Batjer  &  Co.,  45  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sole  Agents  for  United  States. 
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JOHN  G.  ILS  &  CO. 

Manufacturers 

High  Grade  French  Ranges 

Complete  Kitchen  and  Bakery    Outfits 
Carving  Tables,  Coffee  Urns,  Dish  Healers 

827-829  Mission  St.     :     San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 


$ 


Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required, 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1850  OF  HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital    $1,000,000 

Cash    Assets    6,956,215 

Surplus   to    Policy-Holders 2,790,360 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH 

Manager  Pacific  Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


Telephone  Kearny  2260      Cable  address,  ULCO 

Union  Lumber  Company 

Redwood  and  Pine  Lumber 

R.  R.  Ties,  Sawn  Poles,  Etc. 

Office 

1008    CROCKER    BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI_ 


Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street.         Phone  Douglas  2283 
San  Francisco,   Cal. 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

United    States   Assets $2,377,303.37 

Surplus 839,268.07 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 
129   LEIDESDORFF   STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny,  W.  L.  W.  Miller, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 
311-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 

147-1  SI  MINNA  STREET 

Between  New  Montgomery  and  Third 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Byron 

Hot  Springs 

One  of  the  world's  most  curative  springs, 
2J4  hours  from  San  Francisco;  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  hotels  and  a  delightful  place  for 
rest  and  recreation.  See  Southern  Pacific  In- 
formation Bureau,  James  Flood  Building,  any 
S.  P.  Agent,  or  Peck-Judah,  789  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  or  553  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, or  address  manager,  Byron  Hot  Springs, 
California. 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  has  club  rate  arrange- 
ments with  all  prominent  publications,  and 
will  furnish  rates  on  request. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"The  wise  man  treats  his  friends  well," 
says  the  Philosopher  of  Folly,  "but  not  often." 
— Cleveland  Leader. 

Young  Bride — I  didn't  acept  Harry  the 
first  time  he  proposed.  Miss  Ryval — No, 
dear,    you   weren't   there. — Boston    Transcript. 

"I  hear  Mrs.  Comeup  is  feeling  very  badly 
on  account  of  her  being  ostracized  at  that 
summer   resort."      "Did   it   take?" — Baltimore 

American. 

"I  had  not  talked  to  him  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  when  he  called  me  an  idiot."  "Gee ! 
He  didn't  violate  any  speed  limit  in  getting 
next,   did  he?" — Boston  Post. 

"Some  are  so  intensely  modern  that  they 
prefer  a  Corot  to  a  Rembrandt !"  "If  it's 
a  better  hill-climber  I  don't  blame  'em.  Me 
for  that  car  every  time  !" — Puck. 

"Marriage,"  said  the  serious  man,  "is  an 
education  in  itself."  "Yes,"  commented  old 
Grouch,  "it  teaches  you  what  not  to  do  after 
you've  done  it." — Boston   Transcript. 

First  Cook — Me  missus  is  takin'  a  course 
of  instruction  in  the  culinary  art.  Second 
Cook — The  next  thing  yez  know  she'll  be 
ask-in'  lave  to  come  in  the  kitchen." — Life. 

"Then  you  were  disappointed  in  your  first 
glimpse  of  Spain?"  "I  admit  I  was  some- 
what surprised.  I  thought  everybody  car- 
ried a   guitar." — Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

She—1  should  like  that  lovely  pearl  neck- 
lace. Look  what  beauties  they  are.  He — It's 
better  not  to  have  such  large  pearls,  my  dear. 
People  always  think  they  are  false. — Journal 
Amusant. 

"When  I  ask  my  Uncle  Will  what  his  poli- 
tics is."  said  Mrs.  LapsUng,  "all  I  can  get 
out  of  him  is  that  he  is  in  favor  of  govern- 
ment ownership  of  all  the  futilities." — Chi- 
cago  Tribune. 

"Is  it  genuine   Chippendale?"      "Absolutely, 

sir "      "But   this   looks   like   a   crack   right 

across "      "Done   by    Chippendale   himself, 

sir,  in  a  fit  of  rage  when  he  heard  the  union 
had  called  the  men  out." — Punch. 

"I  understand  that  your  wife  collaborates 
with  you?"  "Yes,  her  work  aids  me  im- 
mensely." "I  don't  believe  I  have  ever  seen 
any  of  her  writings."  "She  doesn't  write; 
she  prepares  my  meals." — Houston  Post. 

City  Editor — Any  radical  changes  for  the 
better  in  football  this  season  ?  Sporting 
Writer — Verily.  I  understand  that  not  more 
than  one  ticket  speculator  will  be  allowed  to 
tackle  a  single  patron  at  the  same  time. — 
Puck. 

"Then  you  think  the  Indian  doesn't  need 
civilizing?"  "Certainly  not.  With  its  blan- 
kets and  beadwork,  his  tepee  looks  like  the 
regulation  cozy  corner  now.  All  the  Indian 
needs  is  a  chafing-dish." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

"The  same  thing  will  make  entirely  dif- 
ferent impressions  on  different  readers,"  re- 
marked the  man  who  writes.  "Quite  so," 
replied  the  lawyer.  "Letters  which  bring  tears 
to  a  girl's  eyes  frequently  make  a  jury  laugh." 
— Washington  Star. 

"Did  any  of  your  ancestors  do  things  to 
cause  posterity  to  remember  them  ?"  asked 
the  haughty  woman.  "I  reckon  they  did,"  re- 
plied Farmer  Corntossel.  "My  grandfather 
put  mortgages  on  this  place  that  aint  paid  off 
yet." — Washington   Star. 

Long — Why  did  you  leave  the  place  you 
formerly  boarded  ?  Short — Because  the  land- 
lady had  too  much  curiosity.  Long — In  what 
direction  ?  Short — Oh,  she  was  continually 
asking  me  when  I  was  going  to  pay  my  board 
bill. — Chicago  Daily  A'ev.-s. 

"How  about  this  barefoot  act  you've  booked 
for  the  op'ryhouse  ?  Some  of  the  leading 
citizens  are  a  little  worried  about  it."  "We 
have  suppressed  all  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures." "That's  just  it.  We  was  afeerd  you 
would." — Louisville    Courier-Journal. 

Miss  Brooklitie — It's  very  interesting — 
have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  what  would 
happen  to  any  of  those  chorus-girls  if  they 
ever  got,  say,  too  thin  to  appear  in  these 
plays  ?  Mr.  Manhattan — Yes ;  most  likely, 
the  manager  would  tell  them  to  pack  their 
trunks. — Lippincott's   Magazine. 

"So,"  said  the  good  man,  "you  intend  to 
be  a  doctor  when  you  grow  up."  "Yep," 
Tommy  replied.  "And  why  have  you  decided 
upon  the  medical  profession?"  "Well,  a  doc- 
tor seems  to  be  the  only  man  that  keeps 
right  on  gettin'  paid  whether  his  work  is 
satisfactory  or  not." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


THOMAS  HILL'S 

PAINTINGS  AND  SKETCHES 

On  Exhibition  and  Sale 

At  Gallery  of  the  Estate,  153  Kearny  St., 
near  Sutter,  daily  3  to  5  o* clock 

ROBT.  R.  HILL,  Administrator 


Hind,  Rolph  &  Co. 

SHIPOWNERS 

SHIPPING 

AND 

COMMISSION 

310  California  Street 

Telephone  Douglas  3100 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS 

Hebbum  House  Coal 


EGYPT 

and 
Palestine 


FOREIGN  TOURS 

Parties  tail  od  "Celtic"  Jan.  25.  1911,  and  "Carmania" 
Feb.  18.  Special  arrangement!  for  private  and  indepen- 
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A  Futile  Compromise. 
We  note  that  certain  negotiators,  however  author- 
and  named  we  do  not  know,  have  recommended  a 
promise  in  the  matter  of  demands  made  by  union- 
in  connection  with  the  metal  trades  of  San  Fran- 
sco.  Among  other  proposals  it  is  suggested  that 
ages  and  hours  be  what  they  have  been  during  the 
ist  three  years.  Now,  let  us  suggest  that  there  was 
compromise  three  years  ago  following  the  strike  in 
e  Union  Iron  Works,  and  that  under  this  compro- 
ise  the  metal  trades  industry  in  San  Francisco  has 
eadily  declined.  We  are  informed  by  reliable  au- 
ority  that  today  we  have  about  10  per  cent  of  work 
the  metal  trades  that  we  had  five  years  ago.  Com- 
omise  comes  easy  to  negotiators,  but  it  comes  hard 
i  San  Francisco  when  it  tends  to  destroy  the  basis 


of  community  welfare.  We  will  not  undertake  to  say 
what  is  right  as  to  wages  or  what  is  right  as  to  hours, 
but  this  we  do  maintain,  that  San  Francisco  can  not 
prosper  under  rates  of  wages  and  under  adjustment 
of  hours  less  favorable  to  the  employer  than  those  in 
force  at  Los  Angeles  on  the  south,  and  at  Portland 
and  Seattle  on  the  north.  If  we  are  to  have  any 
share  in  the  metal  industries  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  not 
to  mention  anything  more,  we  must  have  an  even 
break  with  nearby  and  competitive  communities. 


The  New  Democracy. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  welfare  of  American  politics 
that  the  coming  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  be  able  to  give  the  party  a  con- 
sistent and  positive  policy.  The  god  of  circumstance 
has  quite  suddenly  bestowed  upon  it  a  group  of  leaders 
who  measure  up  to  the  best  standards  of  the  times.  Har- 
mon in  Ohio,  Wilson  in  New  Jersey,  Gaynor  and  Dix  in 
New  York,  Baldwin  in  Connecticut — these  are  figures 
to  dignify  any  political  organization.  But  strong  as 
these  names  are,  they  will  count  for  little  without 
forceful  and  respectable  party  backing.  It  is  up  to  the 
party  in  Congress  to  measure  up  to  its  new  leadership. 
Upon  the  party  in  Congress,  mainly,  it  depends  whether 
or  not  Democracy  shall  cast  off  the  rust  and  the  blight 
which  long-sustained  courses  of  negation  and  oppor- 
tunism have  given  it. 

With  the  executive  and  the  Senate  in  Republican 
hands,  the  House  will  be  without  power  in  actual 
legislation.  The  legislative  game  is  deadlocked  so 
far  as  party  measures  are  concerned.  Therefore, 
the  majority  in  the  House  will  be  in  a  position  to 
formulate  policies  free  from  embarrassments  which 
would  surely  follow  if  Democracy  were  in  authority 
in  both  branches  of  Congress.  It  is  in  a  position  to 
organize  a  scheme  of  policies  with  something  of  the 
freedom  of  a  political  convention,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  bound  to  a  course  which  it  shall  be  able  to  main- 
tain under  the  test  of  authority  if  authority  shall 
come  to  it. 

We  have  said  that  it  will  be  for  the  common  wel- 
fare if  the  Democratic  party  can  reestablish  itself  on 
positive  lines  and  in  high  popular  consideration,  and 
we  believe  this  theory  is  more  than  sustained  by  recent 
experience.  Certainly  it  has  not  tended  to  the  common 
welfare  to  have  the  government  in  the  hands  of  one  all- 
powerful  political  group,  answerable  only  to  itself, 
without  the  check  upon  its  powers  supplied  by  effective 
rivalry.  Monopoly  of  power,  as  we  have  seen,  tends 
inevitably  to  license,  extravagance,  assumption,  per- 
sonalism,  arrogance,  ultimately  to  corruption.  The 
national  health  calls  not  only  for  a  party  in  authority, 
but  for  another  party  closely  matching  it  in  its  powers, 
watchful  of  every  departure  from  principle  or  careless 
step  in  legislation,  ready  to  take  over  the  responsi- 
bilities of  government.  This  necessity  is  seen  by  every 
man  in  whom  party  spirit  is  subordinate  to  patriotism. 
Not  only  Democrats,  but  the  better  sort  of  Republicans 
as  well,  will  observe  with  satisfaction  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  Democracy  upon  the  basis  of  respectability 
and  potentiality. 

The  Democratic  majority  in  Congress  will  be  sub- 
jected to  a  severe  test  the  very  day  it  shall  come  into 
authority,  for  it  will  be  in  a  position  where  it  must 
maintain  or  relinquish  a  principle  for  which  as  a 
minority  it  has  long  been  contended.  Every  party  in 
authority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  wants  the 
utmost  power  that  it  can  command  over  congressional 
procedures.  The  Republicans  have  asserted  this  power 
in  an  extreme  form  under  Speaker  Cannon.  The  Dem- 
ocratic minority  has  protested  against  the  Republican 
position  at  all  times  and  with  utmost  emphasis.  Last 
year,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  protesting  Democratic 
minority  joined  with  certain  Republican  "insurgents" 
in  a  sweeping  modification  of  the  House  rules.  Now, 
when   authority   goes   to   the   Democratic   side   of   the 


House,  as  it  will  next  March,  will  the  Democratic 
majority  reenact  the  Cannon  rules,  thus  asserting  for 
itself  an  extreme  measure  of  authority  over  procedures, 
or  will  it  remain  faithful  to  the  theories  which  have 
formed  the  basis  of  its  continued  protests?  By  the 
former  course  it  will  hold  over  the  House  an  authority 
which  will  be  extremely  useful  in  the  enforcement  of 
Democratic  policies;  by  the  latter  course  it  will  main- 
tain its  moral  consistency.  In  a  former  instance,  when 
a  Democratic  majority  under  Speaker  Crisp  suc- 
ceeded a  Republican  majority  under  "Czar"  Reed,  the 
party  so  far  stultified  itself  as  to  adopt  a  set  of  rules 
in  practical  conformity  with  the  Reed  rules  and  in  de- 
nial of  the  principle  for  which  it  had  long  fought. 

It  would  be  a  high  stroke  for  national  Democracy  if 
in  its  reorganization  of  the  House  it  should  put  into  the 
Speakership  a  man  comparable  in  his  personal  tone  with 
the  newer  group  of  national  party  leaders  already  re- 
ferred to.  But  in  the  situation  as  it  stands,  this  is  hardly 
practicable,  since  under  the  unwritten  rules  which  are 
assumed  to  govern  party  preferment  "Champ"  Clark  of 
Missouri  is  entitled  to  the  Speakership.  It  is  not  likely 
that  there  will  be  any  departure  from  the  rule.  Prob- 
ably Clark  will  be  given  the  promotion  which  his  posi- 
tion as  minority  House  leader  justifies  him  in  expecting. 
All  the  same,  "Champ"  is  not  an  inspiring  figure, 
viewed  either  from  inside  'the  party  or  outside  of-  it.  He 
represents  not  the  new  Democracy,  but  the  old;  he 
belongs  to  the  regime  of  Bryan  rather  than  that  of 
Harmon,  Wilson,  or  Gaynor.  The  position  in  which 
he  stands  with  respect  to  the  party  is  not  without  a 
certain  value  as  illustrating  the  force  of  old  traditions, 
old  associations,  old  practices.  It  is  not  given  to  a 
political  party  to  cast  off  at  a  single  stroke  that  which 
lies  behind  it  and  out  of  which  its  character  has  been 
evolved.  , 

The  President  and  His  Party. 

Public  expressions  with  respect  to  President  Taft, 
since  the  elections  of  the  8th  instant,  go  to  sustain  the 
theory  that  a  sense  of  fair  play  is  instinctive  among 
men.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  head  of  a  party 
is  more  or  less  discredited  by  a  party  defeat.  If  there 
had  been  no  intrusion  of  an  exceptional  kind  Presi- 
dent Taft  would  have  suffered  a  distinct  setback.  But 
in  truth  we  find  that  Mr.  Taft,  after  a  party  defeat, 
stands  higher  than  before.  It  is  felt  that  the  rebuke 
implied  in  the  elections  was  not  to  the  President,  but 
to  an  assumptive  and  arrogant  personality  which  had 
sought  to  thrust  Taft  out  from  his  place  and  to  assume 
a  party  headship  which  rightly  belonged  to  the  man  in 
the  executive  chair.  This  feeling  is  vastly  augmented 
by  consideration  of  Mr.  Taft's  course  during  the  past 
four  months.  Since  the  return  of  Roosevelt,  Taft  has 
been  tried  as  no  other  man  was  ever  tried,  unless  per- 
haps it  was  Lincoln,  since  the  foundation  of  the  gov- 
ernment. He  might,  not  improperly,  have  "called 
down"  Roosevelt  for  his  impertinent  interference;  and 
yet  there  were  reasons  why  this  course  would  have  been 
unwise.  The  truest  wisdom  was  undoubtedly  a  policy 
of  long-suffering  patience  even  under  ill-usage.  But 
here  there  was  demanded  a  measure  of  individual  poise, 
and  of  moral  self-control,  which  is  given  to  few  men. 
It  would  have  been  natural  for  Mr.  Taft  to  assist  the 
movement  which  in  the  event  has  so  sharply  rebuked 
Roosevelt.  It  is  tremendously  to  the  credit  of  his 
quality  as  a  man — indeed,  as  a  politician  in  the  higher 
sphere — that  he  conceded  nothing  to  irritation  or  re- 
sentment, that  up  to  the  climax  he  carried  himself  with 
an  unresisting  and  unruffled  front.  It  is  tremendously 
to  his  credit  that  in  the  face  of  flagrant  provocation  he 
remained  faithful  to  the  traditions  and  proprieties  of 
his  place. 

Proof  that  the  country  understands  the  cour 
President,  seeing  it  in  the  full  measure  of  its  n 
nity,  is  manifest  in  expressions  of  approval  and 
tion  since  the  election.     At  no  time  within   Ihc 
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of  his  administration  has  the  President  been  stronger 
with  his  party  and  with  the  country  than  he  is  today. 
His  is  the  unusual  experience  of  growth  in  public  es- 
teem under  circumstances  of  adversity.  We  have, 
indeed,  seen  the  like  of  it  before,  but  never  in  a  man  of 
small  or  highly  personalized  calibre.  This  sort  of 
growth  is  a  glory  reserved  for  men  of  large  mould — 
for  men  of  high  and  noble  character. 

Without  seeking,  or  even  wishing,  to  minimize  the 
effect  of  the  blow  which  fell  upon  the  national  Re- 
publican party  last  week,  it  yet  remains  to  be  said  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  party  discouragement.  Rather 
there  is  reason  for  revival  of  hope,  since  defeat  has 
eliminated  distempers  which  the  party  could  not  have 
sustained  to  their  logical  conclusion  without  moral  col- 
lapse. A  long  period  of  almost  unquestioned  authority 
in  the  government  had  made  the  Republican  party  arro- 
gant and  presumptuous.  Those  who  spoke  in  the  name 
of  the  Republican  party  had  acquired  a  fashion  of 
assuming  overlordship  of  the  land.  When  the  party 
had  solemnly  made  certain  fixed  promises  there  were 
those  among  its  recognized  leaders  who  denied  any 
obligation  to  make  good  the  party  word,  who  assumed 
the  right  with  the  power  to  "put  through"  anything 
which  suited  their  special  notions  or  interests.  Even 
the  President  was  brought  to  accept  a  tariff  scheme 
which  was  plainly  deficient  when  compared  with  the 
party  promise.  A  situation  had  come  in  which  the 
party  was  not  strong  enough  internally  to  limit  the 
aggressions,  the  pretensions,  and  the  ambitions  of  its 
elements.  One  conspicuous  figure,  posing  not  merely 
as  a  party  leader  but  rather  as  a  party  dictator,  had  the 
effrontery  to  sneer  at  party  promises  as  not  binding 
upon  him  even  in  his  party  relations. 

The  Republican  party  will  not  go  backward  as  the 
result  of  the  election,  but  rather  forward.  It  would 
indeed  have  gone  backward  if  it  had  failed  to  rebuke 
party  delinquencies  and  if  it  had  accepted  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  dictation  attempted  to  be  put  upon  it  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  A  party  is  always  in  the  way  to  go 
forward  when  there  abides  in  the  rank  and  file  a  spirit 
which  will  not  accept  reactionary  courses.  It  is  the 
"yellow  dog"  type  of  politics  which  marks  party  de- 
generacy. 

Again  and  again  in  the  history  of  American  politics 
the  party  has  been  rebuked  by  its  own  members  in 
"off  years,"  only  to  find  itself  stronger  in  important 
crises.  Even  short  political  memories  will  recall  in- 
stances as  they  have  recently  occurred.  The  Repub- 
licans in  Maine  who  voted  for  Plaisted,  the  Repub- 
licans in  New  York  who  voted  for  Dix  or  who  stayed 
at  home  on  election  day,  the  Republicans  in  New  Jersey 
who  voted  for  Wilson,  the  Republicans  in  Connecticut 
who  voted  for  Baldwin — these  men  have  not  ceased  to 
be  Republicans.  They  are  Republicans  of  so  good  and 
true  a  breed  that  they  will  not  sustain  their  party  when 
it  goes  wrong.  They  are  men  of  that  fine  type  of 
political  morality  which  can  not  be  forced  into  wrong 
positions  even  for  the  sake  of  party  consistency.  They 
have  for  conscience  sake  given  the  party  a  rebuke  which 
it  needed.  And  now,  being  men  of  conscience,  they  will 
in  the  next  crisis,  the  part)'  attitude  being  what  it 
ought  to  be,  vote  their  convictions.  No  man  of  polit- 
ical intelligence  expects  Maine  to  go  Democratic  in  the 
next  election — or  New  York,  or  Connecticut,  or  any 
of  the  States  where  the  result  of  last  week's  voting  was 
manifestly  due  to  a  moral  protest  against  wrong  party 
courses. 

Assurance  of  the  progressive  spirit  in  the  party  is 
found  not  only  in  the  protest  which  has  been  made 
against  its  mistakes  and  derelictions,  but  in  the  man 
who  stands  at  its  head — who  at  last  has  his  true  place 
as  the  leader  of  the  party.  Mr.  Taft  is  a  progressive 
of  the  progressives  in  the  sense  of  being  a  devoted 
leader  in  the  movement  for  more  perfect  enforcement 
of  the  laws  and  for  such  readjustment  of  law  as 
equity  demands.  He  is  not,  indeed,  a  "progressive" 
who  would  break  down  the  guaranties  of  our  system. 
His  method  of  progress  is  to  steer  by  compass  and  fixed 
lights.  In  his  political  philosophy  there  is  no  conces- 
sion to  that  spirit  of  headlong  precipitancy  which 
leads  straight  to  revolution.  He  will  go  forward  as 
rapidly  as  circumstances  point  the  need,  but  he  will 
proceed  not  upon  impulse,  not  upon  whim,  not  upon 
arbitrary  programmes  founded  in  impatience  and  am- 
bition, but  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution.  The 
kind  of  progress  which  he  proposes  is  the  only  real 
progress.  The  kind  of  progress  proposed  by  one  who 
has  endeavored  to  usurp  his  place  as  the  leading  force 
in  the  government  is  no  progress  at  all,  but  a  visionary- 


scheme  leading  to  unspeakable  inconsistencies  and  con- 
fusions. t 

Roosevelt  in  Defeat. 

After  an  unexampled  silence,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
given  to  the  country  his  reflections  upon  the  recent 
election.  He  says,  "I  have  nothing  whatever  to  add 
to,  or  to  take  away  from,  the  declaration  of  principles 
which  I  have  made  in  the  Osawatomie  speech  and  else- 
where, East  and  West,  during  the  past  three  months. 
The  fight  for  progressive  popular  government  has 
merely  begun,  and  will  certainly  go  on  to  a  triumphant 
conclusion  in  spite  of  initial  checks  and  irrespective  of 
the  personal  success  or  failure  of  individual  leaders." 
This  statement  has  the  merits  of  brevity  and  modera- 
tion of  tone,  and  it  is  happily  free  from  the  dogmatisms 
and  ferocities  which  so  commonly  mar  the  Rough 
Rider's  utterances. 

Now,  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  undoubtedly  right  in  the 
declaration  that  the  movement  for  progressive  popular 
government  will  go  on.  It  will  go  on  precisely  as  it 
has  been  going  on  since  that  famous  day  at  Bunker 
Hill  in  1775.  But  it  will  go  on  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic.  It 
may  now  and  again  be  subject  to  disturbance  from  pre- 
sumption, precipitancy,  and  over-blown  ambition,  but 
when  these  inflictions  come  it  will  cast  them  out  as  it 
has  done  in  the  immediate  instance.  The  United  States 
is  in  no  such  hot  haste  for  reform  that  it  must  have  it 
at  the  hands  of  some  aggressive  personality  too  im- 
petuous to  wait  upon  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution. 
Dictatorship,  however  high  its  pretensions,  finds  no 
acceptance  here,  and  it  never  will  until  the  virtues  in- 
herited from  the  days  of  the  Revolution  shall  have 
departed  from  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  pretensions  as  a  specially  ordained 
guide  and  director  of  the  American  people  have  been 
rebuked,  and  in  a  manner  so  positive  that  even  he  feels 
its  force  and  completeness.  That  his  spirit  will  re- 
bound, that  his  ambition  will  become  revitalized — this 
is  to  be  expected.  A  conceit  so  blinding  will  die 
hard.  A  presumption  so  colossal  will  not  fall  at 
one  blow.  But  the  bubble  has  burst.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  is  no  longer  a  menace  to  the  American 
system.  Hereafter  he  will  be  a  man  like  other  men, 
without  the  glamour  which  circumstances,  combined 
with  an  amazing  assumption  and  amazing  success,  have 
endowed  him. 

In  its  observations  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  career,  the 
Argonaut  has  long  sought  to  find  evidence  of  fixed 
moral  quality  in  the  man.  Of  moral  pretension,  of 
moral  cant,  or  moral  brag — of  these  there  has  indeed 
been  more  than  enough.  But  the  man  has  never  in  his 
long  public  career  had  the  hardihood  to  stand  firm 
for  anything  against  any  considerable  current  of 
public  opinion.  He  has  invariably  run  with  the  hare 
and  hunted  with  the  hounds.  He  has  now  and  again 
championed  a  cause,  but  never  after  its  novelty  and 
popularity  have  passed.  His  philosophy  has  been  to 
feel  the  public  pulse,  then  to  give  the  public  what  it 
wanted  or  something  even  more  advanced,  and  in  terms 
or  forms  calculated  to  impress  the  imagination.  He 
has  never  permitted  himself  to  get  outside  the  atmos- 
phere of  popular  acclaim;  he  has  never  put  himself  in 
a  position  to  stand  bravely  against  anything. 

Now  in  the  utterance  above  quoted  Mr.  Roosevelt 
takes  a  fixed  stand  for  his  Osawatomie  platform,  which 
in  its  essentials  is  the  platform  of  William  J.  Bryan 
over  again.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  nothing  to  subtract 
from  it,  nothing  to  add  to  it;  inferential!)'  he  pledges 
himself  to  stand  by  it.  Now  let  us  see  if  he  will  be  as 
good  as  his  word.  Let  us  see  if  Theodore  Roosevelt 
has  the  moral  fibre  to  stand  by  anything,  however  self- 
assured  of  its  virtue  and  its  value,  as  against  an  adverse 
public  sentiment.  If  he  shall  do  this — if  he  shall  stand 
squarely  by  his  Osawatomie  platform  in  the  face  of  its 
emphatic  rejection  by  the  Republican  party  and  by  the 
country — it  will  be  the  first  time  in  his  career  that  any 
fixed  conviction  has  with  him  outweighed  a  policy  lead- 
ing to  immediate  success. 

Speaking  quite  frankly,  the  Argonaut  does  not  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  make  good.  It  will  not, 
we  think,  be  sixty  days  before  he  will  be  turning,  and 
explaining,  and  evading  his  declarations  at  Osawato- 
mie; and  one  year  will  not  pass  before  he  will  be 
standing  for  things  diametrically  opposed  to  them.  We 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  in  Theodore  Roosevelt  the 
elements  of  moral  stability — the  fixed  character — requi- 
site to  continued  championship  of  an  unsuccessful  cause 
or  one  whose  acceptance  by  a  considerable  body  of  the 


people  is  not  immediate  and  enthusiastic.     Let  him  t 
judged  by  this  test. 


A  Co-Educational  Episode. 

That  the  men  of  the  University  of  California  shoul; 
deem  it  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  propriety,  to  ac 
minister  an  editorial  rebuke  to  the  women  students  i 
a  curious  commentary  on  co-education.  And  thosi 
advocates  of  the  system  who  drool  sentimentally  ovt 
the  gentle,  refining  influences  of  the  co-ed's  present 
will  please  take  notice.  If  the  college  youth  have  bee 
tamed  it  is  not  perceptible  to  the  unassisted  visioi 
But  whatever  regeneration  may  chance  to  be  effected  : 
largely  at  the  expense  of  the  girls  themselves.  Thei 
desexing  proceeds  apace. 

They  have  invaded  all  the  "activities"  and  "events 
once  sanctified  to  man.  In  class  politics,  athletics,  joui 
nalism,  jinks,  and  rallies  they  emulate  his  exampl 
while  the  college  mania  for  "stunts"  infects  with  il 
erratic  extravagances  all  phases  of  co-ed  life  and  lun 
them  still  further  from  the  reserve  which  is  one  t 
the  chief  charms  of  womanhood.  One  occasion,  ho» 
ever,  has  been  free  from  their  encroachments — tl 
annual  football  game.  And  when  that,  too,  was  threa' 
ened,  when  rumors  were  rife  of  "surprises"  and  inuj 
vations  planned  by  the  woman's  rooting  section,  A 
men  prepared  to  defend  themselves  in  the  last  trenc 
of  masculinity,  and,  incidentally,  give  a  little  neede 
advice  in  feminine  deportment.  Hence  the  editori; 
anathema  of  the  Daily  Calif ornian,  which  has  create 
such  a  sensation  on  the  campus  and  such  a  joyous  satii 
faction  in  the  breasts  of  the  conservative  observe 
For  the  reactionary  word,  the  restraining  hand,  corm 
none  too  soon.  That  it  comes,  through  a  Strang 
irony,  from  the  very  ones  who  were  themselves  to  t 
civilized  and  redeemed  only  emphasizes  its  urgenc 
and,  let  us  hope,  increases  its  effectiveness.  Thi 
speaks  the  censor  of  manners: 

Whatever  admiration  we  might  feel  for  the  women  studeo 
in  thus  setting  a  new  mark  in  the  display  of  feminine  e 
thusiasm,  it  is  a  little  more  than  offset  by  other  notions,  ai 
we  would  suggest  that  their  proposed  plans  for  drawing  atte 
tion  to  themselves  at  the  big  game  be  given  up. 

It  is  true  that  the  university  is  a  place  for  progress!' 
ideas,  and  if  the  rime  is  coming  when  equal  rights  and  pril 
leges  will  be  accorded  every  one  California  will  want  to  1 
in  the  foreground.  Even  if  that  time  were  here,  it  woo 
seem  that  a  football  game  is  distinctly  a  masculine  ever 
and  any  demonstration  by  the  women  students  would  be  n 
only  untimely  but  unbecoming  as  well.  Theirs  should  be  tl 
passive  part  until  the  world  has  changed  a  little  more. 

Now  it  is  not  our  concern  to  determine  the  limi 
to  college  women's  rights  nor  to  decide  whether  < 
no  they  have  been  cruelly  maligned ;  but  rather 
ask  what  social  causes  have  produced  this  episode.  . 
the  co-eds,  as  they  indignantly  protest,  planned  no  ui 
womanly  innovations,  then  the  men  students  are  sad 
deficient  in  chivalry.  If,  on  the  6ther  hand,  the  charf 
is  true  or  is  based  on  previous  co-ed  ebullitions,  the 
the  women  students  are  equally  deficient  in  ideal 
Either  alternative  reveals  serious  defects  in  the  prese 
scheme  for  the  joint  education  of  the  sexes.  And  v 
may  well  wonder  how  "chivalry" — not  to  mention  otto 
ideals — can  flourish  under  the  free-and-easy,  helte 
skelter  social  regime  of  this  system — a  system  whit 
gathers  together  in  one  heterogeneous  mass  boys  at 
girls  from  homes  of  diverse  standard  or  no  standan 
at  all,  and  permits  unlimited  promiscuous  social  inte 
course  without  the  controlling  influence  of  older,  wis 
judgments;  which  leaves  the  inexperienced  maiden  ai 
the  lad  in  the  lusty  young  animal  stage  of  developme 
to  set  their  own  criterion  of  conduct  and  break,  if  th( 
choose,  and  with  impunity,  all  the  conventions.  In  1 
other  phase  of  respectable  life  are  so  many  aberratiot 
treated  with  such  smiling  indulgence.  Nowhere 
chaperonage  more  lax.  Quasi-engagements  are  enten 
into  and  slipped  out  of  with  astonishing  ease  and  ela 
ticity.  And  the  custom  of  "queening"  is  observed 
all  hours  and  places  as  an.  indispensable  experience 
the  much  vaunted,  character-building  "college  life." 

Inevitably,  through  all  this  familiarity  and  fripper 
the  girls   are  the  losers.     For  the  boys,   tenacious 
their  threatened  privileges   and    a    little   antagonist 
yield  few  concessions  to  the  feminine  presence  and  J 
deference  whatever.     Do  they  hesitate  to  come  to  ch 
or  even  to  call  upon  a  co-ed  in  touseled  and  sweate 
negligee?     Or  beneath   the  very   eaves   of  a  sorori 
house  to  disport  themselves  on  their  verandas  in  vario 
stages   of   dishabille   to   the   plunkety   pleasing   of 
banjo?     Verily,  there  where  our  young  barbarians 
at  play  is  not  the  place  for  maidenhood  to  preserve  hr 
illusions  and  ideals  or  find  the  chivalry  which  is  hi 
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Of  course  such  things  are  hopelessly  old-fash- 
ned  in  the  modern  scramble  for  success.  They  have 
i  place  among  advanced  ideas  for  the  economic  inde- 
ndence  of  women  a  la  Woodworth  or  even  a  la  Char- 
ge Perkins  Gilman.  But,  for  all  that,  lives  are  poorer 
hout  them  and  the  co-ed's  gain  in  freedom,  equality, 
intellectual  efficiency  can  hardly  compensate  for 
sir  loss.  ,  . 

The  Undiscovered  Pole. 

he   absence   of   a   notary    at   the    North    Pole    has 

ived  as  embarrassing  to   Peary   as  it  did   to   Cook. 

th  claimants   are  now  said  to  be  nature-fakers,   as 

ither  can  prove  that  he  and  the  pole  ever  met.    Their 

esses,  the  Esquimaux,  have  unconscionably  fallen 

n,  and  at  the  North  Pole  no  depositions  are  received 

no    Torrens    titles    granted.     So    what    is    to    be 

r.  Peary  might  well  have  anticipated  his   fate  at 
hands  of  ice-pack  witnesses  from  that  of  Cook.     It 
be  recalled  that  the  doctor,   in  the  spirit  of  the 
who  would  have  found  no  trouble  in  proving  his 
test  whoppers  if  "old  Bill  Jones  were  alive,"  re- 
ed   doubting   Thomases   to   his    friend    "I-Took-a- 
who  knew  all  about  his  finding  the  pole.     "I- 
<ok-a-Shoe"    lived    somewhere    around    Baffin's    Bay 
any  one  was  free  to  go  and  ask  him.     Somebody 
,,  and  that  was  the  last  of  Cook.     "I-Took-a-Shoe" 
ly  remembered  a  brief  trip  to  the  back  hummocks  with 
Brooklyn   explorer,   the   brevity   accelerated  by   a 
dency  to  go  south.     Now  comes   Rasmussen,   after 
eeing  Peary's  Arctic  witnesses,  with  the  same  sad  tale. 
fhese  men,  Ahwelah  and  Eturishuk,  Esquimaux  guides 
Ind  sledmen,  whom  Peary  says  he  took  with  him,  deny 
ihat  they  or  their  employer  were  ever  within  a  hun- 
'.    (red  miles  of  the  pole.     They  seem  to  have  been  merely 
mt  for  an  airing  and  rarely  off  their  old  trails. 
Rasmussen,    who    sends   the   story   down    from    the 
*'-   lorth  by  missionary  word  of  mouth,  is  half  Dane,  half 
;    Esquimau,  and  serves  the  Danish  government  as  head 
aspector  for  Greenland.     He  talks  the  sub-polar  jar- 
;on,  knows  the  native  character,  and  is  familiar  with 
-,    he   snowfield   geography.     After  finding  Peary's   men 
,nd  cross-examining  them  he  concluded  that  the  pole 
vas  still  fair  game.     Nobody  had  been  there  yet,  Peary 
to  more  than  his  predecessors.     As  for  those  much- 
•aunted   stellar   observations,   any   man    as    clever   in 
ligher  mathematics  as  Peary  is  reputed  to  be  might 
asily  have  invented  them. 

Now  what?  Where  is  the  eminent  Mr.  Peary  going 
o  turn?  To  be  sure,  he  says  he  buried  a  brass  tube 
t  the  pole  with  the  record  of  his  presence  and  planted 
he  American  flag  above  it.  But  in  the  further  story 
he  region  seems  to  have  been  adrift;  so  if  an  investi- 
gating committee  should  go  north  to  see  for  itself  they 
,.  ,-night  find  the  tube  and  the  pole  in  Behring  Strait  and 
vhat  is  left  of  the  flag  somewhere  over  in  Labrador. 
\s  determining  a  polar  location  the  deposits  are  as 
...  jincertain  as  those  of  the  Missouri  bottom  land  which 
>as  described  in  the  deed  as  bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
ampfire,  on  the  west  by  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  on  the 
outh  by  a  blue]  ay. 

So  the  polar  mystery  remains,  and  we  doubt  that  it 
rill  be  solved,  even  if  a  notary  is  established,  until 
omebody  invents  a  better  compass.  A  great  fault  lies 
n  the  old-time  theory  that  the  needle  of  the  compass 
.lways  points  north.  It  doesn't.  In  the  hands  of  an 
irctic  explorer  it  begins  to  wabble  after  the  last  cache 
s  left  behind  and  turn  south  by  southeast  towards  the 
American  lecture  platform.  It  yields  to  the  superior 
.ttraction.  It  is  possible  that  it  is  the  box  office  that 
ccounts  for  the  phrase  "boxing  the  compass."  Tak- 
ng  this  with  the  lack  of  registering  facilities  up  north, 
he  general  unstability  of  the  polar  country,  and  the 
ick  of  moral  assuredness  in  the  polar  exploiters,  and 
irhat  hope  can  there  really  be  that  the  Cook-Peary 
ecord  will  ever  be  improved  upon? 


'■:-. 


An  Inning  of  Common  Sense. 
The  Forestry  Department,  once  run  by  Gifford  Pin- 
es   hot,  who  out  of  appropriations  aggregating  $20,000,- 
is   charged   with    spending   $18,000,000   for   office 
-enses  and  exploitation  and  $2,000,000  on  the  forests, 
made  a  tremendous  discovery.     It  is  this,  namely, 
t  there  is  no  better  protection  to  a   forested  area 
to  have  it  dotted  over  here  and  there  with  home- 
ds   and  even   with   towns.     This   was  known   fifty 
rs  ago  to  every  observant  man  in  the  West,  but  it 
not  expected  that  it  would  penetrate  any  official 
d  for  another  half-century.     Your  homesteader  and 


his  family  have  much  keener  motives  for  safeguarding 
the  country  round  about  them  from  fire  than  hired 
forest  rangers,  especially  when  the  latter  are  more  than 
half  the  time  absent  from  their  posts  of  duty  under 
detail  attending  conservation  conventions  and  whoop- 
ing up  politics  for  the  Chief  Forester  at  Washington. 
The  new  Forester  now  proposes  to  open  to  homestead 
entry  a  number  of  fertile,  though  timbered,  valleys 
within  the  forest  reserves  of  the  Northwest,  thus  es- 
tablishing unofficial  forestry  guardians  within  the 
reserved  districts.  Really,  common  sense  is  having  an 
inning,  even  in  the  Forestry  Bureau,  which  has  been 
so  hopelessly  given  over  this  past  dozen  years  to  fads 

and  whimsies. 

» 

The  Cafeteria  and  the  Unions. 

San  Francisco  has  lately  acquired  a  new  kind  of 
public  eating  house,  styled  cafeteria.  It  is  the  result 
of  an  effort  to  lower  the  cost  of  living  to  people  who 
take  their  meals  outside  their  own  homes.  Time  was, 
not  so  long  ago,  when  the  ordinary  restaurant  supplied 
fare  at  so  low  a  price  that  this  city  got  a  reputation  of 
cheap  and  wholesome  living  for  the  masses  equal  to 
that  which  its  hotels  and  French  cafes  have  given  it  for 
artistic  cookery.  But  the  sudden  rise  in  food  prices 
and  the  increased  toll  of  the  waiters'  unions  added  from 
20  to  35  per  cent  to  the  traditional  luncheon  and  dinner 
bills,  creating  a  discontent  among  people  of  small  in- 
come of  which  the  cafeteria  is  proving  a  means  of 
relief. 

This  institution  is  able  to  serve  good  fare  at  a  com- 
paratively low  price  by  cutting  out  the  waiter  and  his 
fee.  When  a  hungry  man  goes  to  a  cafeteria  he  finds 
a  spacious,  lighted  room,  with  cosy  and  well-equipped 
tables.  One  end  of  the  room  is  crossed  by  a  counter 
behind  which  cleanly  women  serve  the  staples  and  deli 
cacies  of  a  square  meal.  The  diner  helps  himself  to  a 
tray,  a  napkin,  knife,  fork,  and  spoon,  and  going  to  an 
extended  sideboard  calls  for  what  he  wants.  As  he 
pushes  the  tray  along  from  one  server  to  another  until 
he  reaches  the  desk  where  his  check  is  made  out,  he 
collects  whatever  food  his  taste  indicates  or  his  purse 
permits.  Five  cents  will  generally  get  him  a  bowl  of 
soup;  fifteen  may  provide  him  with  a  cut  of  roast  or 
some  fish  or  prepared  dishes;  vegetables  and  relishes 
cost  him  little  and  he  ranges  on  with  10  cents  for 
salad  and  5  or  10  cents  for  pie  or  pudding  and  a  nickel 
for  coffee,  until,  at  very  moderate  cost,  he  has  got 
together  an  appetizing  meal.  He  then  takes  his  tray 
to  a  table,  and  when  he  has  consumed  his  meal  he  pays 
his  check  at  the  door.  Everything  he  had  was  good 
and  in  ample  portion ;  he  had  no  waiter  to  tip ;  he  saw 
where  his  food  came  from,  and  he  was  satisfied  enough 
to  patronize  the  cafeteria  again.  Gradually,  as  the 
public  has  come  to  know  the  merits  of  the  new  system, 
the  number  of  such  eating-houses  in  this  city  has 
increased. 

But  organized  labor  objects.  It  proclaims  that  the 
cafeteria  is  "unfair."  In  what  way  it  fails  to  disclose, 
although  the  waiters'  union  falsely  states  that  the  em- 
ployees are  compelled  to  work  twelve  hours,  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  place  is  not  open  seven. 
Absolutely  there  is  no  unfairness  to  the  hired  helpers 
and  they  do  not  complain  of  any.  Nor  is  the 
cafeteria  unfair  to  the  diner,  who  has  an  un- 
doubted right  to  save  money,  if  he  can,  by  waiting 
on  himself.  It  is  not  unfair  to  the  owner,  who  is  as 
privileged  as  any  merchant  or  manufacturer  to  use  a 
labor-saving  device  in  his  business.  As  to  a  union 
waiter,  if  he  can  not  get  employment  in  a  cafeteria  he 
has  no  more  cause  to  complain  of  "unfairness"  than  a 
compositor  has  when  he  finds  that  a  linotype  machine 
has  taken  his  former  job.  Organized  labor  does  not 
venture  to  insist  on  a  return  to  hand  composition ;  it 
does  not  require  a  storekeeper  to  take  out  his  overhead 
trolley  system  of  making  quick  change  for  his  cus- 
tomer and  recall  his  army  of  cashboys ;  it  has  not  com- 
pelled a  builder  to  remove  his  steam  hoister  so  as  to 
give  the  ladder-climbing  hod-carrier  another  chance. 
But  it  could  do  any  of  these  things  as  fairly  as  it  can 
drive  out  the  cafeteria  because  the  latter  has  found  a 
way  to  save  the  expense  of  waiters. 

This  whole  outrage — for  the  new  eating  houses  are 
being  boycotted  with  all  the  accessories  of  patrols, 
pickets,  and  anarchistic  badges — is  the  development  of 
a  rule  or  ruin  policy  which  this  city  has  seen  exempli- 
fied in  other  ways.  Only  recently  a  moving  picture 
show  was  blacklisted  by  the  union  because  its  owners 
chose  to  do  their  own  work  instead  of  hiring  it  done. 
If  there  is  any  question  of  fairness  involved  in  such 


matters  it  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  persecuted  business 
men.  Organized  labor  has  no  monopoly  of  work  or  of 
profit.  A  man  may  yet,  in  this  country  or  this  city, 
work  for  himself  or  refuse  to  employ  any  one  to  help 
him,  as  he  chooses.  If  he  is  interfered  with  by  out- 
siders it  is  not  they  but  himself  who  has  cause  to 
appeal  to  the  public  sense  of  fair  play.  To  boycott 
him  is  to  subject  him  to  a  tyranny  which,  unless 
checked  by  law,  must  in  time  make  all  forms  of  busi- 
ness, wherever  the  trade  and  labor  unions  get  the  upper 
hand,  conform  to  the  whims  of  a  greedy  and  irrespon- 
sible class  of  wage-seekers.  No  land  can  be  free  which 
tolerates  conditions  like  these. 


The  Mexican  Troubles. 

The  lynching  of  a  Mexican  by  a  Texas  mob  has 
aroused  so  bitter  a  feeling  in  all  parts  of  the  neighboring 
republic  as  to  show  the  existence  there  of  an  anti- 
American  sentiment  which  harks  much  farther  back 
than  the  inciting  cause  of  the  recent  mob  assaults  on 
United  States  consulates. 

While  the  Mexican  government  has  held  and  is  hold- 
ing to  a  friendly  official  policy  with  this  country,  the 
public  opinion  it  tries  to  control  is  not  to  be  dissuaded 
from  the  fear  that  the  United  States  means,  in  the 
long  run,  to  expand  at  Mexico's  expense.  The  war 
of  1846  made  this  a  fixed  idea;  and  the  hatreds  left  by 
that  most  inexcusable  foray  upon  a  weaker  people  were 
not  assuaged  by  American  interference  against  Maxi- 
milian. Indeed,  thoughtful  Mexicans  feared  that  the 
political  doctrine  under  which  the  northern  republic 
came  into  the  quarrel  might,  in  the  long  run,  return  to 
plague  the  beneficiaries.  Since  then  the  spirit  of 
nationality  has  grown  strong  in  Mexico  and  the  dread 
of  northern  encroachment  has  kept  pace  with  it.  With- 
in the  last  two  decades  this  apprehension  has  been 
more  active  than  at  any  time  since  the  American  con- 
quest. Once  more  we  have  shaped  an  expansion  policy 
which  showed  in  the  war  of  1898  the  traditional  greed 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  Spanish  prizes.  Having  con- 
quered our  own  West,  we  turned  south  and  to  the  other 
hemispheres  for  spoil.  In  the  name  of  "benevolent 
assimilation"  we  took  the  Philippines,  we  annexed  Porto 
Rico,  and  brought  Cuba  within  reach.  Since  then  the 
United  States  has  cut  a  swath  across  Panama,  raised  its 
flag,  planted  its  guns,  and  begun  to  dig  a  canal 
which  will  become  a  dominating  centre  of  "gringo" 
influences.  In  following  this  policy  the  American 
President,  then  Mr.  Roosevelt,  showed  as  little  con- 
cern for  the  rights  of  Colombia,  which  owned  Panama, 
as  did  President  Polk  in  preparing,  in  1846,  for  the 
partition  of  Mexico. 

The  fears  which  the  Panama  affair  caused  in  our 
neighboring  republic  have  been  accented  by  the  present 
policy  towards  Nicaragua.  It  was  well  enough  for 
Washington  to  bring  force  to  bear  in  that  quarter  for 
the  protection  of  American  citizens  and  property,  but 
why  should  it  have  morally  aided  a  causeless  revolt 
against  the  reorganized  government  of  that  republic, 
unless  it  feared  that  Madriz,  ruling  as  a  purely  civil 
administrator,  would  not  serve  American  ends  so  well 
as  Estrada,  a  rough  soldier  against  whom  another 
revolution,  with  further  reason  for  interference,  might 
quickly  brew. 

Looking  at  these  facts,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  Ameri- 
cans are  mistrusted  in  Mexico;  but  there  are,  at  the 
same  time,  minor  impelling  causes.  The  Cutting  affair 
on  the  Rio  Grande;  the  extent  of  American  investment 
in  Mexican  property;  the  abortive  Lower  California 
filibustering  scheme  of  1890;  the  trouble  made  by  rail- 
road men  over  the  arrest  of  one  of  their  number  in 
Mexico;  the  statements  lately  published  by  John  W. 
Foster  in  his  autobiography,  wherein  he  said  that  the 
Hayes  administration  once  had  a  definite  policy  of  war 
for  Mexican  conquest;  the  irritating  ways  of  Texas — 
all  these  things,  with  the  barbarous  lynching  affair  just 
added,  are  reasons  enough  for  the  inflamed  state  of 
Mexican  opinion  and  should  prompt  the  United  States 
government  to  deal  in  a  spirit  of  most  friendly  con- 
sideration with  the  Mexicans  in  their  present  outbreak 
of  ill-temper  and  violence. 


Editorial  Notes. 
President  Taft  is  still  busy  lopping  off  wasteful  prac- 
tices which  came  to  him  as  an   inheritance   from  the 
preceding  administration,  notably  more  given  to  loud 
talking,  bear-baiting,  and  all-round  circusing.   than   • 
minding    the    details    of    government    busin 
coming  into  office  Mr.  Taft  has  cut  out  exlr. 
to  the  tune  of  many  millions  of  dollars  per  y< 
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he  is  still  closely  attentive  to  the  job,  which  seems 
never  ending.  With  the  idea  of  a  still  further  stop- 
page of  leaks,  the  President  has  summoned  a  committee 
of  three  or  more  from  each  of  the  departments  to  con- 
fer with  him  at  the  White  House — some  forty  adminis- 
trative subordinates  all  told — and  will  have  a  heart-to- 
heart  talk  with  them  in  pursuance  of  his  campaign  for 
internal  economy.  It  is  part  of  the  President's  plan 
to  establish  this  group  temporarily  as  a  sort  of  eco- 
nomical commission  to  consider  ways  and  means  to 
reduce  the  costs  of  administration. 


Alexandra's  unhappiness  under  the  title  "Queen 
Mother**  is  perhaps  a  good  enough  excuse  for  abro- 
gating it.  The  act  shows  tender  consideration  on 
the  part  of  her  son  the  king.  At  the  same  time,  the 
circumstance  does  not  illustrate  dignity  or  common 
sense  on  the  part  of  the  mother.  There  is  no  propriety 
in  designating  Alexandra  as  the  "Queen,"  because  she 
is  not  now  a  queen  even  by  courtesy,  and  she  never 
was  a  queen  in  fact.  Victoria  was  a  queen,  but  her 
husband  would  have  made  himself  ridiculous  by  styling 
himself  king,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  a 
large  force  in  the  political  life  of  England.  Custom 
gives  to  the  wife  of  the  king  the  title  of  queen,  though 
she  has  no  political  powers.  There  i  s  no  kind  of 
justification  for  continuing  the  courtesy  title  after  the 
condition  upon  which  it  is  based  has  passed,  especially 
when  another  woman  by  rule  of  courtesy  is  entitled 
to  it.  

Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  than  whom  there  is  no  more 
practically  sagacious  man  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
is  not  a  supporter  of  proposals  of  military  and  naval 
expansion.  Mr.  Hill  believes  that  money  expended  in 
the  construction  of  colossal  warships  is  money  measur- 
ably thrown  away.    He  says: 

If  I  could  have  my  way  I  would  build  a  couple  of  warships 
a  year  less  than  we  are  now  building.  Perhaps  one  would  do. 
I  would  take  that  $5,000,000  or  $6,000,000  a  year  and  start  at 
least  1000  agricultural  schools  in  the  United  States  at  $5000 
a  year  each,  in  the  shape  of  modern  farms. 

Cultivating,  perhaps,  from  forty  to  sixty  acres,  it  could 
exhibit  on  that  area  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  tillage 
which  the  small  farm  makes  possible :  of  seed  especially 
chosen  and  tested  by  experiment  at  agricultural  college  farms ; 
of  proper  fertilization,  stock-raising,  alternation  of  crops, 
and  the  whole  scientific  and  improved  system  of  cultivation, 
seeding,  harvesting,  and  marketing. 

The  farmers  of  a  county  could  see,  must  see,  as  they  passed 
its  borders  how  their  daily  labors  might  bring  to  them  increased 
and  improved  results.  The  example  could  not  fail  to  impress 
itself  upon  an  industry  becoming  each  year  more  conscious 
of  its  defects  and  needs. 

The  experiment  would  cost  but  a  fraction  of  the  amount 
sometimes  given  freely  for  more  questionable  purposes.  It 
would  require  a  small  amount  of  land,  all  told,  to  place  a 
model  farm  in  every  agricultural  county  in  the  United  States. 
There  should  be  a  trained  man  to  each  farm  of,  say,  eighty 
acres ;  and  a  general  superintendent,  an  able  and  efficient 
agriculturist,  to  manage  three  or  four  counties  and  to  visit  the 
different  farms. 

Side  by  side  with  the  common  school  it  would  work  for 
intelligence,  for  progress,  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  in  a 
moral  as  well  as  a  material  aspect. 


If  the  friends  of  a  Xew  Orleans  Exposition  should 
succeed  in  postponing  the  choice  of  a  site  until  the 
meeting  of  the  new  Congress,  the  chances  of  San  Fran- 
cisco may  suffer.  Naturally  a  Democratic  House 
would  be  predisposed,  unless  the  question  of  expense 
ruled  its  exposition  policy,  to  favor  the  appeal  of  a 
section  which  has,  ever  since  reconstruction  times,  been 
a  stand-by  of  the  Democratic  party.  Indeed,  the  Xew 
South,  -with  its  old  politics,  is  not  unlikely  to  make  the 
cause  of  Louisiana  and  Xew  Orleans  its  own;  and  the 
argument  that  it  has  had  little  from  the  Republican 
party  to  promote  its  material  growth  might  go  far 
with  a  congressional  majority  of  which  it  is  a  vital 
part.  California,  with  a  Republican  majority,  allied 
with  a  West  which  is  generally  Republican  and  not 
largely  insurgent  can  not  depend  on  the  incoming  Con- 
gress unless  the  desire  of  that  body  to  make  a  record 
for  economy  induces  it  to  give  the  fair  to  the  city  which 
will  foot  the  bill.  The  safer  course  would  be  to  push 
the  choice  to  a  settlement  in  this   Congress. 


The  royal  hunt,  as  lately  conducted  by  the  Kaiser 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  Czar,  was  scarcely  less  exciting 
than  the  slaughter  of  wild  animals  in  a  Zoo  by  marks- 
ren  outside  the  bars.  The  forest  where  the  sport  went 
on  was  inclosed  and  1500  deer  and  smaller  game  were 
Iriven  between  palings  and  past  an  emboughed  line  of 
platforms  where  the  dignitaries  waited  in  ambush  with 
iheir  shotguns.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  miss  the 
mark  in  those  narrow  shambles,  and  the  day's  bag  was 


almost  as  large,  for  the  time  consumed,  as  that  of  the 
busv  axemen  in  the  Chicago  abattoirs.  So  far,  happily, 
America  has  escaped  this  sort  of  thing,  but  it  is  coming 
with  the  growth  in  this  country  of  great  pleasure 
estates. 

The  population  of  Iowa  fell  oft  three-tenths  of  one 
per  cent  during  the  decade  ending  with  the  last  census. 
Some  of  this  decline  is  due  to  Canadian  emigration 
and  some  to  the  urban  trend  of  young  men.  But  a 
new  and  more  significant  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the 
attraction  of  capital  to  agriculture,  owing  to  the  higher 
range  of  food  prices.  Farms  are  growing  larger  and, 
with  ample  capital  and  the  most  complete  labor-saving 
devices,  are  being  scientifically  organized.  This  means 
fewer  owners  of  land  and  fewer  hired  hands.  The 
surplus  labor  population  finds  its  way  either  to  the 
great  cities  or  to  more  remote  regions  where  land  is 
still  cheap.  

When  Tennessee  goes  Republican  something  is  out 
of  gear  in  Tennessee.  In  the  immediate  instance  the 
explanation  is  not  difficult.  It  rests,  so  we  are  told 
bv  high  authority,  neither  on  cost  of  living,  nor  tariff, 
nor  Roosevelt,  nor  Republican  extravagance.  "The 
issue  upon  which  Tennessee  went  Republican  last  week 
is  that/'  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "raised  by 
Governor  Patterson  in  his  pardon  of  the  slayer  of 
Carmack,  the  insulting  defiance  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  and  the 
subsequent  coercion  which  he  attempted  when  the 
judges  came  up  for  renomination."  Xow  that  Ten- 
nessee has  rebuked  its  governor  and  punished  this  par- 
ticular offense  it  may  be  expected  to  swing  back  into 
line  and  rejoin  that  close  political  corporation  known 
as  the  Solid  South. 


Mr.  Pinchot's  letter  with  respect  to  conditions  in 
Alaska  is  modest  as  is  usually  the  case  with  utter- 
ances from  this  source.  Boiled  down  it  signifies  simply 
this:  "I,  Pinchot,  am  honest;  Ballinger  is  dishonest." 
That's  all  there  is  to  it.  There  are  those  of  us  who 
know  something  both  of  Pinchot  and  Ballinger,  but 
who  fail  to  accept  Mr.  Pinchot's  estimate  of  their  rela- 
tive moral  values. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


By  Henry  C.  Shelley. 


A  little  picture  of  Florence  in  early  morning,  touched  with 
the  translucency  of  the  water-colors  in  which  it  is  wrought, 
has  suggested  to  a  noter  of  comparisons  a  likeness  between 
the  city  of  the  Arno  and  San  Francisco.  And  the  resem- 
blance is  not  wholly  accidental.  The  Arno  is  missing,  of 
course,  but  as  a  substitute  those  peeps  of  the  blue  water 
through  the  Golden  Gate  which  break  the  vista  from  many  a 
viewpoint  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Presidio  complete  the 
picture  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  similitude  is  most 
striking  at  twilight  or  soon  after  dawn.  And  especially  does 
it  hold  good  at  the  present  season  of  the  year  in  those 
purple  sundowns  or  golden  sunrisings  which  are  the  paren- 
theses of  those  glorious  early  winter  days  that  are  the  peculiar 
distinction  of  California.  At  such  hours,  when  the  light  tints 
of  the  house  walls  catch  the  early  morning  glow  and  are 
forced  into  a  stronger  note  by  the  darker  shades  of  the 
roofs,  or  when  in  the  gathering  dusk  the  same  effect  is  almost 
reduplicated  and  hides  the  sharper  outlines  of  things,  the 
meditative  spirit  may  well  be  excused  if  it  can  see  little  dif- 
ference between  the  aspect  of  San  Francisco  and  Florence. 
This  phenomenon  is  largely  in  justification  of  those  who  con- 
tend that  in  a  broader  sense  than  this  comparison  of  cities 
the  Pacific  Coast  State  does  actually  possess  many  of  the 
charms  usually  associated  only  with  certain  districts  of  the 
Old  World.  ■ 

Would  that  American  publishers  were  able  to  say  "ditto" 
to  those  of  their  English  colleagues  who  report  that  they  are 
issuing  fewer  novels  this  year !  That,  however,  is  hardly 
likely  to  happen  so  long  as  the  prizes  for  producing  a  "'best 
seller"  are  so  high.  The  conditions  which  obtain  in  the  dra- 
matic field  rule  to  a  large  extent  in  tbat  of  fiction.  To  write 
a  successful  play  is  almost  as  lucrative  an  achievement  as 
to  strike  an  oil-well ;  for  the  income  from  such  a  production 
may  easily  amount  to  five  hundred  dollars  a  week.  Hence  the 
thousands  of  play  manuscripts  with  which  theatrical  managers 
are  inundated.  And  of  all  the  manuscripts  submitted  to  pub- 
lishers attempts  at  fiction  are  in  the  vast  majority.  Flattered 
by  the  dictum  that  every  human  being  has  within  him  or 
her  the  possibility  of  at  least  one  novel,  it  would  seem  as 
though  just  now  all  these  possible  authors  are  furiously  en- 
gaged in  proving  how  correct  the  dictum  is.  And  the  pub- 
lishers seem  as  anxious  to  put  the  matter  to  the  test  as  the 
writers.  For  them,  too,  a  "hest  seller'  means  so  much,  at 
least  in  the  United  States.  Consequently  nine  novels  out  of 
every  ten  are  gambles  pure  and  simple,  for  which  reviewers 
and  optimistic  novel  readers  have  to  pay  in  many  hours  of 
weariness.  The  evil  is  correcting  itself  in  England  by  means 
of  the  libraries ;  the  novel-buying  public  is  growing  less  as 
the  novel-borrowing  public  grows  larger:  and  it  is  asserted 
that  it  is  very  seldom  even  an  established  author  sells  more 
than  five  thousand  copies  of  a  story.  The  non-popular  au- 
thor,  the  talented  mediocrity,  may  draw  royalties  on  a  thou- 


sand or  fifteen  hundred  copies,  and  then  enrich  himself  to  t 
extent  of  another  fifteen  dollars  by  the  sale  of  his  book 
''sheets''  to  America.  It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  such  co 
ditions  will  ever  prevail  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  th* 
presence  in  even  a  modified  form  would  do  something  to  ste 
the   flood   of   that  drivel   which   now   pours   out   in   such   ov» 

whelming  volume.  

Many  absolutely  sincere  students  or  lovers  of  art  must  f 
some  time  past  have  wished  that  a  competent  person  wou 
undertake  to  set  down  the  truth  about  William  Blake.  I 
belongs  to  the  same  category  as  Swedenborg.  Both  men  ha 
had  and  still  have  perfervid  eulogists,  and  during  the 
decade  Blake  has  certainly  been  the  subject  of  attention 
ficient  to  compensate  for  the  neglect  of  his  lifetime, 
how  far  this  posthumous  praise  is  the  result  of  a  "fad" 
how  far  it  can  be  justified  is  the  problem  which  puzzles  mai 
people.  It  is  interesting,  then,  to  see  what  Elihu  Yedder  h 
to  say  on  the  subject,  especially  as  there  is  in  his  own  natux 
or  at  any  rate  in  some  of  his  work,  an  unusualness  whit 
links  him  with  the  "mad  painter.''  Mr.  Yedder  became  a 
quainted  with  Blake  as  a  boy,  and  now  otters  this  matu 
judgment  on  his  work: 

In  Blake,  it  depends  on  what  you  are  looking  for.  \ 
somewhere  sadly  remarks,  "I  know  the  wicked  will  turn  th 
into  wickedness,  but  the  wise  into  wisdom."  If  you  will  so 
for  wildness,  extravagance,  and  the  grotesque,  you  will  fit 
it;  for  instance — when  a  friend  is  invited  into  his  litt 
garden  and  finds  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blake  sitting  in  the  costun 
of  nature — they  were  playing  at  Adam  and  Eve;  or  wb4 
wishing  to  be  truly  Biblical,  Blake  had  some  idea  of  enlai) 
ing  the  family  by  the  introduction  of  a  concubine.  It  is  S 
that  Mrs.  Blake's  bursting  into  tears  put  an  end  to  this  I 
scheme. 

And  consider  his  always  contrary  way  of  looking  at  thin 
He  saw  the  same  sun  you  see,  but  to  him  it  was  a  red  wafej 
and  the  sky — he  will  just  walk  down  to  the  end  of  a  la 
and  touch  it  with  his  stick.  Xo ;  his  sun  is  ten  thousai 
angels,  shouting  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest.'  And  angels- 
should  the  wind  sit  in  that  quarter — are  mere  tools  of  tl 
Almighty-  with  no  wills  of  their  own  and  therefore  devils;  ; 
devils  are  angels,  with  a  will  capable  of  defying  the  Almig 
to  all  eternity-  Another  slant  of  the  wind,  and  you  aid 
and  Blake  and  God  are  all  one.  Of  such  things  in  Blake  ; 
will  find  plenty,  and  most  people  will  seek  no  further,  and 
in  his  art,  will  stop  at  his  exaggeration,  and  much  of 
writing  will  repel  them.  But  back  of  it  all  is  Blake's  i 
world,  where  in  his  art  and  writings  you  can  find  simplia 
grace,  beauty,  and  grandeur,  and  when  these  are  not  expre: 
they  are  finely  hinted  at.  But  his  great  wealth  of  ideas, 
clamoring  for  expression,  must  be  taken  into  considerate 
and  the  need  of  daily  bread,  and  the  empty  plate  silently  j 
before  him  by  his  wife. 

Perhaps  this  may  help  a  little;  Mr.  Yedder  says  he  hi 
written  it  as  a  hint  to  those  who  do  not  know  Blake;  but  I 
has  to  admit  that  for  the  great  majority  he  will  forew 
remain  a  sealed  book.  

While  the  newspapers  of  Europe  are  steadily  improving  i 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  news  they  print  from 
United  States,  there  are  other  lands  in  which  the  services  i 
a  national  press  agency  are  sadly  needed.  Rio  de  Janeiro  i 
a  case  in  point,  judging  from  the  report  of  the  America 
agent,  John  M.  Turner.  Of  course  Mr.  Turner  is  chiefly  o 
cerned  with  the  apathy  of  the  American  business  man  in 
doing  more  to  capture  the  trade  of  Rio,  but  he  discloses 
state  of  affairs  which  should  touch  more  than  commerci; 
pride : 

Every  morning   I   read  the  Journal   of   Commerce,  the  be* 
commercial  paper  published  here,  and  naturally  look  for  cat 
news.     There  is  always  more  than  a  page  of  cables,  a  colum 
from  England,  another  from  Germany,  the  balance  of  the  pa 
divided    among    the    other    European    countries,    while    in 
corner    I    find    the    United    States    news.     There    were    thre 
items  the  first  morning,  one  of  a  lynching  case  in  Florida,  on 
of  a  railroad  accident  in  Indiana,  the  other  telling  that  a  ca 
tain   actress  had   secured   her  divorce.     The   next   morning 
found  three  more  cables,  one  telling  that  the  Italian  govern 
ment  was  going  to  investigate  the   killing  of  the  Italians, 
next    correcting    the    number    killed    in    the    railway    acciden* 
and  the  third  told  of  a  fire  in  Xew  England  which  destroye 
half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  goods.     Every  day   since 
United    States   has    had   an    average    space   of    four    inches 
the    foreign    cables,    with    matter    about    like   the    items 
tioned.     It   might   be    a    good    idea    to    revise   the    cable   new 
that  goes  out  from  the  United  States  to  this  field.     Somethsfi 
besides   riots,  murders,    Vynching   cases,    divorce   proceeding! 
failures,   and   railroad   accidents   may   prove   of  interest, 
it  will  certainly  advertise  us  better. 

It   may   be    that   the   present   temper    of   Americans,    ; 
friendly  observer  recently  noted,   disposes  them  "to   excessif 
self-disparagement,"  but  that  modesty  carried  to  the  exce 
length  of  such  insistence  upon  the  more  brutal  phases  of  I 
of  which  Mr.   Turner  complains  becomes   criminal   caricatuj 
If    press    agents    are    necessary    for    Presidents,    they    may 
even  more  imperative  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 


th 


As  was  the  case  with  General  Grant  and  Grover  Clevelam 
when  they  reached  the  ex-President  stage,  Lord  Rosebery  ha 
employed  a  good  deal  of  his  leisure  as  ex-premier  in  literal; 
work,  the  latest  fruits  of  which  will  soon  be  available  in  ; 
study  of  the  great  Chatham.  Such  a  volume  should  be 
deep  interest  to  American  readers  for  two  reasons:  Chathan 
is  the  only  English  statesman  who  has  been  honored  with 
statue  on  American  soil;  and,  secondly,  his  friendliness  aw 
hospitality  to  Benjamin  Franklin  were  notable  in  an  age  who 
America's  representative  had  few  to  encourage  him.  Som< 
of  the  most  interesting  English  associations  of  Franklin  clus 
ter  around  the  stately  mansion  at  Hayes,  not  far  from  Lop 
don,  which  was  Chatham's  home  at  the  period  of  the  Amea 
can  negotiations.  The  mansion  is  unchanged  and  in  as  pes 
feet  a  state  of  preservation  as  when  Franklin  was  its  guesl 
on  several  occasions.  Its  last  owner  was  a  high  official  of  th' 
Bank  of  England,  and  he  was  jealous  to  conserve  everythinj 
connected  with  the  house  which  related  to  its  distinguishet 
owner  and  not  less  distinguished  American  visitor.  In  Lon 
don  itself,  too,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  Craven  Street,  of 
the  Strand,  yet  stands  the  house  in  which  Franklin  lived  whilt 
on  his  important  mission,  duly  marked  with  a  tablet  whid 
notes  when  it  was  occupied  by  its  illustrious  tenant. 
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WOMEN  AND  THE  ELECTION. 


New  York  Suffragettes  Have  Enjoyed  the  Occasion. 


I  Never  before  have  the  New  York  suffragettes  en- 
joyed such  a  frolic  as  during  the  few  weeks  preceding 
the  election.  They  have  been  marching  and  counter- 
marching, exhorting,  imploring,  and  threatening  from 
early  morn  till  dewy  eve,  and  if  only  some  more  of 
their  pet  enemies  had  been  defeated  we  might  really 
believe  that  the  fly  on  the  wheel  had  done  something 
!to  justify  its  boasts.  But  alas!  nearly  all  the  foes  of 
die   sublime    cause   have   been   returned   to   place   and 

{lower  and  the  feminine  voice  of  lamentation  will  be 
oud  in  the  land. 

And  yet  these  surprising  ladies  did  all  sorts  of  stunts 

except  win.     Mirth  followed  their  hobbled  steps  wher- 

ver  they  went,  and  let  no  disrespect  be  shown  to  those 

vho  can  make  us  laugh,  for  it  would  have  been  a  dull 

:lection  without  the  suffragettes.    Mayor  Gaynor  closed 

[  the  restaurants  soon  after  midnight,  and  the  small 

B  was  barred  from  his  ancient  and  honorable  custom 

making  bonfires  in  the  open  street.     So  what  should 

;  have  done  without  the  suffragettes  to  enliven  the 

.eastern,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  rose  to  the 

casion  like  heroines. 

For  example,  take  the  case  of  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.   Bel- 
ont.     That  dauntless  woman,  who  must  surely  be  a 
.  ■:-    -eincarnation  of  Mme.  Defarge,  spent  a  whole  after- 
noon hobbling  up  and  down  Broadway  distributing  bills 
denunciation  of  Senator  Agnew,  whose  views  upon 
:he  suffragette  are  not  according  to   Hoyle,   although 
.    t  is  understood  that  the  senator  refuses  to  say  exactly 
»hat  his  views  are,  being  ordinarily   a  man  of  tem- 
berate  speech.     Mrs.  Belmont,  admitted  afterwards  that 
^he  did  not  like  her  job,  but  the  annoyance  was  due  to 
-■-:     'purely  subjective  causes."     No  one  had  done  anything 
-■   nore  than  laugh,  and  no  one  could  help  doing  anything 

-  ess,  and  so  we  are  left  to  wonder  what  Mrs.  Belmont 
^    leans   by    subjective    causes.     It   would   never    do    to 

.     >sk  a  lady  to  be  more  explicit  about  such  things. 

Then  there  is  Miss  Inez  Milholland,  whose  self-sacri- 
".'"'.;  ce  upon  the  suffragette  altar  was  still  more  pro- 
;.  ounced.  Miss  Milholland  is  good  to  look  upon,  and 
:-  st  may  be  said  that  her  costume  bears  no  evidences  of 
-■  he  hard  times  that  are  plaguing  most  of  us  just  now. 
io  it  was  natural  enough  that  a  crowd  should  gather 
;;    then  this  stately  but  willowy  damsel  went  down  upon 

-  \er  hands  and  knees  on  the  Broadway  pavement  and 
;:  lecorated   that    unworthy   and   unappreciative   surface 

•ith  various  slogans  designed  to  influence  the  susceptible 
-••-,  tale  mind  in  favor  of  the  suffrage.  Why  there  was 
. ;.  -  lot  a  man  in  that  crowd  who  would  not  have  given 
..- -;,  ,kliss  Hilholland  a  suffrage  on  the  spot  if  he  had  one  in 
.  v>j;  is  pocket.  When  she  had  written  down  all  the  catchy 
-,  sentences  she  could  think  of  at  the  moment  she  as- 
,    fumed  a  more  dignified  but  less  interesting  posture,  and 

-  lade  a  little  speech  in  good  Vassar  English  inviting  her 
,:,.  <  udience  to  go  with  her  to  headquarters  and  buy  but- 
..-_-,   ons  and  things,  and  of  course  they  went.     Any  one 

rould.     Orpheus   with  his   lute   was   nothing  to   Miss 

lilholland. 

,;v.      But  Mrs.  Harriet  Stanton  Blatch  is  ahead  of  them  all. 

: ..  Mrs.  Blatch  belongs  to  some  kind  of  a  league  of  women 

'■'■    riio  can  button  themselves  up  the  back,   and   in  Mr. 

';.'.   ,toosevelt's   classic   terminology   she   can   beat   all   the 

-  -";     est   "to   a   frazzle,"   or   knock   them   "right   over   the 

i    opes."    Mrs.  Blatch  makes  a  specialty  of  watching  the 

-  filing  places,  and  she  has  trained  a  corps  of  winsome 

aidens  to  guard  the  purity  of  the  sacred  ballot.    When 

'":::.  'hey  are   around  you  may  vote   early,  but   not  often. 

;:-'•   Chere  is  no  nonsense  about  Mrs.  Blatch.     Not  a  ward 

:eeler  in  New  York  knows  the  game  better  than  she 

".    oes.     She  can   show   more   and  take   all   every   time. 

:    >he  warns  her  disciples  that  the  heart  of  man  is  de- 

•--  :eitful   and  desperately  wicked,   especially   on   election 

:    ays.     They  may  get  telegrams  while  they  are  on  guard 

,mploring  them  to  visit  sick  relatives  at  the  other  side 

£  the  city.     Let  such  messages  be  disregarded.     They 

re  devices  of  the  evil  one.     They  must  even  face  the 

eadly  and  devastating  mouse  rather  than  turn  their 

'.    acks  upon  their  duty  even   for  one  moment.     Why, 

'    port  one  occasion  Mrs.  Blatch  herself  was  watching 

iie  polls  with  some  male  comrades  who  actually  ran 

ut  into  the  street  to  follow  a  fire  engine.     But  did  she 

uccumb  to  the  temptation?     Not  on  your  life.     Duty 

efore   all   things   was   the   motto    of    that    relentless 

:  -r:    'Oman,  and  so  New  York  may  never  have  the  delirious 

■:i---~:    'elight  of  seeing  Mrs.  Harriet  Stanton  Blatch  sprinting 

■::--    irough  the  streets  after  a  fire  engine.     What  a  sight 

&'■    lat  would  be. 

:  -■ ::      Then  there  is  Mrs.  Loebinger,  and  at  her  name  the 
::  0s    oice  should  be  lowered.     She  belongs  to  the  genuine 
:.--■'-  jghting  brigade.     A   few   weeks   ago  Mrs.   Loebinger 
:-=:    'escended  from  her  street  platform  and  slapped  a  man's 
;~;Jlce;  slapped  it  hard,  too.     The  man  had  said  some- 
-    Iiing  that  was  apparently  inaudible  to  every  one  except 
.     1  -  Irs.   Loebinger,   but,   after   all,   does   it   really   matter 
^ -1  j 'hat  he  said?     The  fact  remains  that  he  said  some- 
thing, that  he  "answered  back,"  and  therefore  deserved 
:- 1   xtermination,  and  got  it.     "Take  that."  said  this  daunt- 
>  '£:■ hss   woman,   "and    tell    your    friends   that   a   woman 
apped    you    and  that  you  had  to  take  it."     Well,  of 
:mrse   he   had   to    take   it.     Civilization    has    not   yet 
volved  a  remedy  for  the  slap  feminine.     No  suitable 
ataliation  has  ever  been  devised  or  ever  will  be.    Men 
ave  been  "taking  it,"  actually  or  metaphorically,  for  a 
>ng  time  now.     Even  a  lady  who  clamors  for  equal 
ghts  would  hardly  expect  to  be  slapped  back. 


These  good  ladies  have  not  much  idea  of  tact,  and  yet 
it  is  said  that  they  would  make  good  diplomats.  The 
lack  of  tact  was  well  shown  by  some  of  the  speakers 
at  the  recent  women's  convention  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
One  of  the  orators  denounced  a  certain  city  board  be- 
cause when  she  went  with  an  appeal  for  higher  pay 
for  certain  female  employees  in  the  public  service  only 
two  members  were  present,  and  one  of  them  was  asleep. 
The  sleeping  beauty  must  have  had  an  enviable  power 
of  somnolence,  but  that  is  not  the  question.  How  did 
the  board  like  to  be  publicly  gibbeted  in  that  manner, 
and  may  we  not  suppose  that  all  the  members  will  be 
present  next  time  a  suffragette  is  to  appear  and  that 
they  will  be  particularly  wide  awake,  too?  It  is  true 
that  there  was  another  lady  present  who  made  amends 
by  saying  that  she  wanted  the  suffrage  in  order  that 
she  might  associate  on  equal  terms  with  the  truest  and 
best  men  of  her  time.  Now  that  was  nice.  There  were 
lots  of  men  present  and  their  chests  swelled  out  to  the 
limit  of  their  waistcoats.  They  took  it  as  a  personal 
invitation  to  call. 

Unfortunately,  all  the  enemies  of  the  suffragettes  seem 
to  have  been  elected  except  Senator  Agnew.  According 
to  the  reports  that  bold,  bad  man  has  gone  down  to 
defeat,  but  he  will  not  blame  the  suffragettes.  He  will 
feel  no  rancor.  He  knows  it  was  only  their  fun,  and 
that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  vote.  And  as  for 
public  opinion,  the  feelings  of  the  average  man  were 
expressed  by  Mr.  Dooley,  who  said  in  effect:  "You 
want  the  vote,  my  good  lady  ?    By  all  means,  take  mine." 

Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 

New  York,  November  10,  1910. 

INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Miss  Beatrice  Harrison,  an  English  girl,  was  re- 
cently awarded  the  Mendelssohn  prize  for  violoncello 
playing  in  the  Prussian  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 
This  is  the  first  time  the  prize  has  ever  been  won  by  a 
woman  or  a  foreigner. 

Chauncey  M.  Depew,  United  States  senator  from 
New  York,  is  seventy-seven  years  old  and  has  been  in 
public  life  fifty-four  years.  He  will  be  succeeded  by 
a  Democrat,  as  the  outcome  of  the  election.  Senator 
Depew  says  he  is  glad  to  retire. 

John  Allsebrook  Simon,  who  has  been  made  solicitor- 
general  of  Great  Britain,  is  only  thirty-seven  years  old. 
Mr.  Simon  started  in  the  race  without  any  "social" 
advantages.  The  son  of  a  Congregational  minister  at 
Bath,  he  went  to  Oxford  with  the  aid  of  a  scholar- 
ship, became  president  of  the  Oxford  Union,  took  a 
brilliant  degree,  and  at  an  age  when  it  is  rare  for  a 
man  of  exceptional  ability  to  secure  the  patent  of  a 
king's  counsel  he  finds  himself  one  of  the  law  officers 
of  the  crown. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck,  one  of  the  foremost  writers  of 
prose  and  verse  in  the  French  language,  can  have  a 
seat  among  the  forty  immortals  of  the  French  Academy 
for  the  asking,  but  he  must  first  become  a  French 
citizen.  He  is  by  birth  a  Belgian,  and  loves  his  coun- 
try. His  compatriots  urge  him  not  to  abandon  Bel- 
gium. Maeterlinck's  greatness  will  not  be  enhanced  by 
membership  in  the  French  Academy,  and  whether  or 
not  he  remains  true  to  the  country  of  his  birth  his 
name  will  always  be  honored  in.  association  with  French 
literature. 

Henry  George,  Jr.,  who  was  elected  to  Congress  the 
other  day  in  New  York,  inherits  his  father's  vigor  of 
mind.  He  left  school  at  seventeen  to  become  his 
father's  secretary,  later  was  a  reporter  on  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  then  was  on  the  Standard,  started  by  the  elder 
George  in  1887;  after  that  newspaper  changed  hands 
he  was  a  correspondent  for  various  papers,  at  home 
and  abroad.  When  his  father,  nominated  for  the 
mayoralty  of  New  York  in  1897,  died  just  as  the  cam- 
paign was  closing,  the  son  took  his  place  on  the  ticket. 
For  the  last  ten  years  his  time  has  been  occupied  with 
writing,  traveling,  and  lecturing. 

Miss  Frances  Melville,  M.  A.,  Edinburgh,  recently 
received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  at  St.  An- 
drews, Scotland.  She  is  the  first  lady  to  have  attained 
this  distinction  in  a  Scottish  university,  although  that 
of  London  has  granted  such  a  degree  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Miss  Melville  was  formerly  principal  of 
the  Hall  for  Women  at  St.  Andrews,  and  she  is  now 
filling  a  similar  position  at  St.  Margaret's,  Glasgow, 
the  women's  hall  in  Scotland's  second  ancient  uni- 
versity. Her  name  was  prominently  before  the  English 
public  in  the  appeal  before  the  House  of  Lords  about 
a  year  ago  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
Scottish  bar. 

The  late  King  Chulalongkorn  of  Siam  is  succeeded 
by  the  crown  prince,  Maha  Vajiravudh,  who  is  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age  and  has  received  a  thorough  Western 
education.  The  royal  family  of  Siam  formerly  had  as 
tutor  Sir  Robert  Morant,  and  the  crown  prince  studied 
in  England,  and,  later,  went  to  Sandhurst  and  to  Christ- 
church,  Oxford.  He  has  also  been  a  cadet  at  Potsdam, 
and  has  been  attached  to  the  Durham  Light  Infantry 
at  Aldershot.  He  is  a  good  linguist  and  well  read  in 
English,  French,  and  German,  as  well  as  Siamese  liter- 
ature. He  has  written  a  volume  in  French  on  Siamese 
folk-lore,  and  has  also  won  distinction  as  a  playwright 
and  actor.  The  new  king  was  proclaimed  crown 
prince  January  17,  1895,  the  royal  dignity  now  passing 
necessarily  from  father  to  eldest  son. 


O.  HENRY'S  LAST  VOLUME. 


Alas  that  the  word  "last",  has  so  soon,  so  far  too 
soon,  to  be  written  in  connection  with  an  instalment  of 
O.  Henry's  inimitable  stories !  How  many  hundreds 
there  are  who  could.be  better  spared  than  he!  And 
the  quality  of  the  stories  printed  in  this  collection  gives 
an  added  poignancy  to  our  regret.  They  show  how 
surely  he  was  ripening,  how  with  each  effort  he  was 
becoming  more  and  more  of  an  artist,  and  how  unique 
were  his  gifts  as  an  interpreter  of  American  character. 

One  of  his  outstanding  merits,  his  gift  of  opening  a 
story  with  unfailing  alertness,  is  exemplified  at  every 
turn,  but  one  instance,  will  suffice : 

The  original  cause  of  the  trouble  was  about  twenty  years 
in  growing. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  worth  it 

Had  you  lived  anywhere  within  fifty  miles  of  Sundown 
Ranch,  you  would  have  heard  of  it.  It  possessed  a  quantity 
of  jet-black  hair,  a  pair  of  extremely  frank,  deep-brown  eyes 
and  a  laugh  that  rippled  across  the  prairie  like  the  sound  of 
a  hidden  brook. 

Who  save  O.  Henry  could  introduce  a  heroine  in 
such  a  compact  and  arrestive  manner?  Not  that  he 
could  not  command  the  usual  style  of  the  fiction- 
monger.  He  will  glide  casually  into  the  sugary  mode, 
and  then  suddenly  bring  his  reader  up  with  a  jerk  to 
laugh  with  him  at  the  trick.     As  thus: 

Dear  me !  in  such  scenes  how  the  talk  runs  into  artificial 
prose.  But  it  can't  be  helped.  It's  the  subconscious  smell  of 
the  footlights'  smoke  that's  in  all  of  us.  Stir  the  depths  of 
your  cook's  soul  sufficiently  and  she  will  discourse  in  Bulwer- 
Lyttonese. 

That  gift  of  the  surprise,  which  takes  the  reader's 
breath,  makes  him  feel  how  fooled  he  has  been,  and 
then  moves  him  with  admiration  and  even  affection  for 
the  writer  who  can  trap  him  so  easily,  is  in  evidence 
in  all  these  stories.  Take,  as  an  example,  the  story 
entitled  "Calloway's  Code."  It  tells  how  the  war  corre- 
spondent of  a  New  York  paper  away  in  Japan  had  sent 
a  mysterious  message  in  code,  which  no  one  could  un- 
derstand. The  managing  editor  was  at  his  wit's  end, 
until  some  one  thought  of  appealing  to  Heffelbauer, 
who  had  been  on  the  paper  since  "Park  Row  was  a 
potato  patch."  So  Heffelbauer  was  called  into  consulta- 
tion: 

Heffelbauer  was  an  institution.  He  was  half  janitor,  half 
a  handy-man  about  the  office,  and  half  watchman — thus  becom- 
ing the  peer  of  thirteen  and  one-half  tailors.  Sent  for,  the 
came,   radiating  his  nationality. 

"Heffelbauer,"  said  the  m.  e.,  "did  you  ever  hear  of  a  code 
belonging  to  the  office  a  long  time  ago — a  private  code  ?  You 
know  what  a  code  is,  don't  you  ?" 

"Yah,"  said  Heffelbauer.  "Sure  I  know  vat  a  code  is. 
Yah.  apout  dwelf  or  fifteen  year  ago  der  office  had  a  code. 
Der  reporters  in  der  city  room  haf  it  here." 

"Ah !"  said  the  m.  e.  "We're  getting  on  the  trail  now. 
Where  was  it  kept,  Heffelbauer?  What  do  you  know  about 
it?" 

"Somedimes,"  said  the  retainer,  "dey  keep  it  in  der  little 
room  behind  der  library  room." 

"Can  you  find  it  ?"  asked  the  m.  e.  eagerly.  "Do  you  know 
where  it  is  now  ?" 

"Mein  Gott !"  said  Heffelbauer.  "How  long  you  dink  a 
code  live  ?  Der  reborters  call  him  a  maskeet.  But  von  day 
he  butt  mit  his  head  der  editor,  and " 

"Oh,  he's  talking  about  a  goat,"  said  Boyd.  "Get  out, 
Heffelbauer." 

So  far  had  he  wandered,  and  so  many  ways  had  he 
seen,  that  no  phase  of  life  came  amiss  to  O.  Henry. 
He  was  at  home  in  the  wilds  of  the  West;  nor  less 
familiar  with  the  recesses  of  city  life.  Hence  "Suite 
Homes  and  Their  Romance,"  which  has  this  sufficient 
picture  of  the  daily  round,  the  common  task: 

Every  day  was  just  like  another ;  as  the  days  are  in  Xew 
York.  In  the  morning  Turpin  would  take  bromo-seltzer,  his 
pocket  change  from  under  the  clock,  his  hat.  no  breakfast, 
and  his  departure  for  the  office.  At  noon  Mrs.  Turpin  would 
get  out  of  bed  and  humor,  put  on  a  kimono,  airs,  and  the 
water  to  boil  the  coffee. 

Turpin  lunched  downtown.  He  came  home  at  six  to  dress 
for  dinner.  They  always  dined  out.  They  strayed  from  the 
chop-house  to  cbop-sueydom,  from  terrace  to  table  d'hote, 
from  rathskeller  to  roadhouse,  from  cafe  to  casino,  from 
Maria's  to  the  Martha  Washington.  Such  is  domestic  life  in 
the  great  city.  Your  vine  is  the  mistletoe ;  your  fig-tree  bears 
dates.  Your  household  gods  are  Mercury  and  John  Howard 
Payne.  For  the  wedding  march  you  hear  only  "Come  with 
the  Gypsy  Bride."  You  rarely  dine  at  the  same  place  twice 
in  succession.  You  tire  of  the  food ;  and,  besides,  you  want  to 
give  them  time  for  the  question  of  that  souvenir  silver  sugar 
bowl  to  blow  over. 

Did  ever  a  paragraph  pack  into  so  small  a  space 
such  a  body  of  satiric  record?  Perhaps  the  day  will 
come  when  O.  Henry  will  need  an  annotator,  after  the 
manner  of  Dickens,  but  for  the  American  of  the  pres- 
ent day  he  is  the  unique  chronicler  and  the  Shake- 
spearean jester  who  hides  wisdom  under  laughter. 

Whirligigs.  By  O.  Henry.  New  York:  Doubledav. 
Page  &  Co.;  $1.50. 

■■■! 

The  great  size  of  the  glaciers  around  Mount  Cook, 
in  New  Zealand,  has  been  often  remarked.  The  Tas- 
man  is  eighteen  miles  long;  the  Mttrchison,  ten  mile-: 
the  Godley,  eight  miles:  the  Mueller,  eight  miles;  and 
the  Hooker,  seven  miles.  Most  of  these  glaciers  have 
moraines  of  exceeding  roughness,  but  the  approaches 
to  them  are  not  steep,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  Euro- 
pean glaciers.  The  Southern  Alpine  snow-line  is  only 
a  little  over  seven  thousand  feet.  Glacially  polished 
rocks  are  rare,  and  in  many  ways  the  mountains  are 
singularly  different  from  those  of  Central  Europe. 

An  electric  trolley  trip  from  New  York  to  Mil 
was  recently  accomplished  by  a  curious  travel 
distance  covered  was  nineteen  hundred  and 
miles  at  a  total  cost  of  thirty-three  and  a 
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THE  THING  THAT  HAPPENED. 


How  White  Horses  Followed  the  Miner. 


It  was  summer  time  in  the  once  famous  mining  town 
of  Dutch  Flat.  A  fragrant  snow  lazily  drifted  down 
from  the  golden-green  locusts  which  shaded  the  main 
street,  and  a  delicious  sense  of  indolence  pervaded  the 
air.  A  group  of  men  occupied  the  big  arm-chairs  on 
the  wide  porch  of  the  old  hotel,  to  which  most  of  them 
had  come  seeking  rest  after  a  busy  year  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  spirit  of  the  afternoon  fell  upon  them,  and 
their  conversation  wandered  in  a  desultory  manner 
until  it  reached  the  border-land  of  the  mysterious.  Dr. 
Minton,  the  rugged,  powerful  surgeon  of  the  moun- 
tains, listened  for  awhile,  then  he  said,  "Let  me  tell 
you  a  story." 

"It  began."  he  said,  "a  number  of  years  ago.  It  was 
mid-winter,  and  the  height  of  the  miner's  season.  It 
had  rained  all  night,  but  just  at  dawn  the  clouds  broke 
and  scudded  before  the  wind.  The  pines  bent  and 
groaned.     The  river  in  the  canon  roared. 

"Perched  on  a  hill  above  the  river's  highest  flood- 
mark  was  a  small  cabin  in  which  four  men  were  seated 
at  breakfast.  Their  huge  bodies  and  massive  heads 
were  grotesquely  caricatured  on  the  opposite  wall  by 
the  dim  light  of  an  unshaded  kerosene  lamp.  Their 
manners  and  attitudes  were  characteristic  of  the  lands 
from  which  they  had  come  to  form,  in  the  common 
cause  of  labor,  a  little  community  bound  by  certain 
ties  of  brotherhood  as  strong  after  their  fashion  as 
those  sealed  with  mystic  rites  and  symbols. 

"Manuel  Silva,  the  Portuguese,  swallowed  half  of  a 
cup  of  strong  coffee,  then  looked  out  of  the  window. 
After  a  moment  of  listening,  he  said :  The  riva,  he 
roara.  I  dream  of  the  doctor  man's  white  horse.' — 
That  is  my  Pomp,  gentlemen. — 'He  balk  in  the  ford, 
and  the  water  was  so  high,  and  so  mudda.'  Silva  shud- 
dered and  looked  at  the  others  as  for  sympathy.  Pat 
Riley  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  replied,  'Sure, 
and  phwat  does  the  docther  want  with  kaping  a  whoite 
baste  loike  thot?  Phwat  with  his  balking  and  his  being 
white,  it's  risky  for  him  and  for  us.  It's  a  mighty  bad 
sign  whin  the  docther  has  to  coom  to  see  yez,  and  it's 
a  worst  wan  whin  he  cooms  across  a  muddy  river  on  a 
whoite  cratur  that's  loike  as  not  to  stop  before  he  gets 
to  yez.' 

"Pat's  speech  seemed  to  intensify  Manuel's  fear,  ac- 
cording to  Harry  Gray,  who  told  me  all  this,  and  his 
big  body  went  limp  against  the  table.  Gray  saw  that 
it  was  his  call  to  the  rescue,  and  he  said:  'Confound 
your  superstitious  heads !  What  a  mess  you  fellows 
make  with  your  signs  and  your  dreams !  Damn  me. 
though,  if  I  was  the  doctor.  I'd  kill  that  horse,  or  sell 
him  to  Wong  Fat.  You  never  can  tell  what  the  brute 
will  do.  The  day  that  Bill  Jones  was  cut  by  the  buzz- 
saw  up  to  the  mill,  and  the  doctor  had  word  to  hurry, 
that  beast  of  a  Pomp  went  as  far  as  the  drug  store, 
and  there  he  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  Do 
you  think  that  the  doctor  could  make  him  budge  ?  Not 
much.  He  had  to  get  a  rig  from  the  livery  stable,  and 
the  boys  up  town  worked  all  afternoon  to  get  Pomp 
back  to  the  doctor's  barn.  I'll  be  blowed  if  they  didn't 
turn  the  fire-hose  on  him  and  try  to  swim  him  home.' 

"  'Mein  Gott  in  Himmel !  I  understand  not  the  herr 
docter,'  said  Schmidt.  'He  say  dat  horse  ist  ein  devil, 
aber  he  ist  ein  gut  frient.     Vas  ?' 

"The  men  laughed  at  the  German's  speech,  but  the 
shadow  fell  again  on  the  face  of  the  Portuguese.  'I 
lika  not  my  dream.  It  meana  not  good,  and  the  riva 
maka  mucha  noise.'  In  spite  of  themselves,  the  men 
were  affected  by  his  seriousness,  and  they  arose  in 
silence,  filled  their  tin  buckets,  and  were  soon  on  their 
way  to  the  great  mine  where  they  were  employed.  In 
the  midst  of  their  work  they  had  no  time  for  fears,  and 
all  of  them  forgot  their  breakfast-table  talk. 

"The  day  wore  on,"  continued  the  doctor,  "and  I 
found  myself  in  a  hot  discussion  with  that  bull-headed 
Republican  of  a  butcher.  I  must  tell  you  about  Charley 
some  day.  but  the  doctrine  of  chance  hasn't  anything 
to  do  with  him  or  his  party.  It's  foreordination  and 
damnation  for  them — Oh !  I  beg  your  grace's  pardon, 
Rev.  Collins,"  and  the  doctor's  hat  was  lifted  respect- 
fully, while  his  big  blue  eyes  twinkled  with  fun.  "As 
I  said,  we  were  at  it  hammer  and  tongs.  He  and  I 
and  some  of  the  boys  were  in  the  drug  store,  when  a 
hatless,  breathless,  mud-bespattered  man  dashed  through 
the  door.  I  have  been  here  twenty-five  years,  so  I 
knew  what  there  was  to  do.  I  waited  just  long  enough 
to  hear  that  they  were  bringing  the  man  to  my  office, 
and  I  was  off.  As  I  went  out  I  heard  the  messenger 
gasp,  'Manuel  Silva.' 

"We  had  to  work  like  the  devil" — again  the  big  hat 
came  up  reverently — "and  several  times  I  thought  that 
the  fellow  was  gone.  We  did  not  dare  to  move  him  till 
morning;  then  the  streets  echoed  again  to  the  tread  of 
heavy,  spiked  boots,  and  he  was  tenderly  carried  to  his 
cabin,  below  which  the  river  roared  unceasingly.  Pat 
and  Gray  were  kind  and  capable  nurses,  though  a  bit 
awkward.  Schmidt  was  in  the  hands  of  the  druggist 
with  orders  for  plenty  of  whisky.  He  collapsed  when 
he  saw  Manuel,  and  I  had  no  time  to  attend  to  him. 
Between  the  collapse  and  the  whisky,  we  came  near  to 
sending  him  to  the  insane  asylum. 

"As  soon  as  we  got  to  the  cabin  Gray  said,  'Doc,  tell 
me  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it.  I'm  going  to  knock 
off  work  and  see  Manuel  through.  You  see  I  feel  to 
blame  for  this  business.     We  had  orders  to  run  a  full 


head  at  the  giant  and  send  the  stuff  from  last  night's 
blast  sweeping  down.  'Twas  a  bad  lot — big  boulders, 
small  trees,  and  all  that.  Silva  was  set  to  keep  the 
run  clear  at  the  start  so  that  things  shouldn't  dam  up. 
I  was  at  the  nozzle,  sir,  and  a  pretty  big  tree  went 
a-booming  down.  Manuel  reached  for  it  with  his  pick 
to  start  it  straight,  or  pull  it  out.  At  the  same  time 
a  big  rock  went  a-pounding  along  and  struck  his  under- 
pinning. I  saw  that  he  was  mighty  likely  to  lose  his 
balance  between  the  tree  and  the  rock,  so  I  yelled  at 
him.  though  it  is  little  that  can  be  heard  when  the 
water  is  roaring  through  the  giant.  Then,  somehow, 
like  a  damn  fool,  I  let  go  of  the  giant.  You  know, 
doc,  how  like  some  women  they  are.  You've  got  to 
keep  a  hand  on  them,  or  they  fly  galley-west  and  rip 
things  to  pieces.  It  can  be  a  light  hand — you  know-, 
doc,  how  easily  they  are  managed — but  it  has  to  be  a 
steady  hand — and — I  let  go!  The  full  force  of  the 
water  struck  him  in  the  stomach,  and  he  was  gone.  I 
signaled  'Water  off'  as  soon  as  I  could,  but  as  I  have 
said,  it  was  a  full  head,  and  there  was  no  saving  him. 
We  found  him  at  the  foot  of  the  dump,  twenty  feet 
down  from  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  living.  I  do  not  go 
much  on  church  things,  but  I  think  that  the  Almighty- 
must  have  some  good  reason  for  keeping  him  here. 
You  remember  that  we  had  a  triple  funeral  last  year 
when  Brown,  Harvey,  and  Williams  were  carried 
through  the  same  tunnel.' 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  the  doctor  continued,  "that  poor 
devil  got  well,  and  he  was  apparently  as  sound  as  if  he 
had  not  gone  through  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  the 
experiences  that  come  to  hydraulic  miners.  I  grew 
rather  fond  of  the  man.  and  he  seemed  to  return  my 
regard,  but  whenever  he  chanced  to  meet  me  when  I 
was  driving  Pomp,  his  brown  eyes  would  fill  with  ter- 
ror, and  he  would  turn  his  back  until  I  got  by. 

"After  awhile  he  disappeared.  Xo  one  seemed  to 
know  where  he  had  gone,  no  one  appeared  to  care.  He 
was  one  of  the  world-waifs  that  make  up  such  com- 
munities as  this  was  at  that  time.  Today  they  are  here, 
tomorrow  they  are  not. 

"Months  afterward.  I  was  called  to  attend  a  child 
away  off  on  the  range  about  five  miles  from  Emigrant 
Gap.  I  left  the  train  at  that  station,  and  took  a  trail 
down  the  mountainside.  I  had  gone  two  miles,  per- 
haps, when  I  came  upon  a  grove  of  tamaracks  on  a 
little  flat  ahead.  Before  I  could  see,  I  heard  the  sound 
of  sawing.  As  I  drew  near.  I  saw  a  lonely  cabin,  and 
just  beyond  it.  a  man  at  work  with  a  single-handed 
cross-cut  saw.  Steadily,  rhythmically  every  muscle  in 
his  body  played:  steadily,  rhythmically  the  pile  of  fra- 
grant wood  grew  larger.  I  was  tempted  to  stop  and 
watch  him,  just  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  powerful 
body  in  motion.  As  I  approached,  the  man  stopped  and 
turned  to  me.  I  knew-  those  brown  eyes — eyes  like 
those  of  a  faithful  dog.  It  was  Manuel  Silva.  and  I 
was  the  recipient  of  such  a  welcome  as  a  grateful  Por- 
tuguese knows  how  to  express.  He  would  have  it  that 
I  must  stop  awhile  with  him.  but  my  duty  was  where 
a  wee  child  lay  moaning  in  pain.  He  said  to  me,  T 
hava  the  wood  most  done,  theirs  and  mine.  I  go  some 
day  to  Dutch  Flat,  geta  some  clothes  and  see  if  I  know- 
some  men  there.  Then  I  come  back,  cutta  some  more 
wood.  By-and-by,  I  go  soon  now  back  home,  and  I  see 
what  I  shall  see.'  I  bade  him  good-bye,  and  went  on. 
I  looked  back  when  I  reached  a  bend  in  the  trail,  and 
saw  him  sitting  in  his  cabin  door  holding  a  letter  in 
his  hand. 

"Shortly  after  midnight,  about  two  months  later.  I 
was  awakened  by  the  violent  ringing  of  my  night-bell. 
I  hastened  to  answer  it,  and  found  there  a  man  who 
held  up  a  lantern  that  I  might  see  his  terribly  crushed 
right  arm.  It  was  Silva.  He  said  simply,  'Coma,  doc; 
you  see  I  wanta  you.' 

"Afterward  he  told  me  that  he  had  left  the  tamarack 
grove  in  the  early  evening  to  go  to  the  station  at  Emi- 
grant Gao.  He  said  that  just  as  he  reached  the  county 
road  crossing,  where  his  trail  entered  the  snowsheds, 
he  met  Jim  Matheson  with  a  load  of  lumber.  He  said, 
too.  that  Jim  was  driving  four  horses,  and  that  the 
leaders  were  white.  He  went  on,  bought  his  ticket,  and 
climbed  up  into  the  cupola  of  a  red  caboose,  which 
trailed  at  the  end  of  a  long  black  freight  train,  for  in 
those  days  certain  of  the  freights  carried  local  passen- 
gers. He  and  the  conductor  talked  until  the  train 
reached  Blue  Canon.  There  he  was  left  alone  in  the 
caboose.  He  heard  the  ring  of  the  wheel-tapper's  ham- 
mer, and.  later,  felt  the  train  slip  away  down  the 
mountainside.  Still  he  was  alone.  He  looked  out  on  a 
world  sentineled  by  dark  and  lonely  pines,  he  looked  up 
at  a  star-lighted  universe,  and  he  looked  into  a  heart 
that  sang  its  own  song  for  him.  He  did  not  know 
that  when  the  train  reached  Blue  Canon  there  were 
orders  for  it  not  to  stop  at  Dutch  Flat,  as  usual — and 
the  train  crew  had  forgotten  their  only  passenger.  He 
was  suddenly  conscious  that  the  familiar  landmarks 
about  our  station  were  flying  by.  He  hurried  to  the 
door  and  made  a  wild  leap  in  the  dark.  There  was  a 
cry,  lost  in  the  roar  of  the  on-rushing  train,  then  a 
great  stillness. 

"When  Manuel  recovered  consciousness  he  found  his 
right  arm  hanging  helpless.  Slowly  he  gathered  his 
forces  and  made  his  way  to  Chinatown,  which  you 
have  noticed  lying  in  the  hollow  close  by  the  station. 
He  found  a  Chinaman  who  was  willing  to  lend  him  a 
lantern,  so  that  he  could  find  his  way  to  me.  nearly  a 
mile  down  the  hillside.  The  coolie  did  not  offer  to 
come  with  him,  and  he  made  no  moan.  There  were  a 
dozen  white  men  in  their  homes  along  the  road  who 


would  gladly  have  taken  him  in,  but  he  came  alone  an 
rang  my  bell. 

"I  ran  down  and  called  Applegarth  to  help  me,  an 
it  took  us  the  rest  of  the  night  to  fix  him  up.  It  w; 
another  fight  for  life,  as  the  shock,  the  loss  of  blooi 
and  the  fellow's  long  walk  had  about  done  him  up,  an 
would  have  done  nine  out  of  ten  men.  Still  he  was  nc 
daunted.  When  we  were  through  he  insisted  that  r 
could  walk  down  to  his  old  cabin,  then  tenanted  onl 
by  Pat — and,  by  George,  I  had  to  let  him  try.  He  gj 
as  far  as  my  office  gate,  when  he  smiled  a  wan  smi 
and  sank  to  the  railing.  T  letta  the  boys  take  me,'  r 
said,  so  we  put  him  in  a  chair  and  carried  him  to  tr 
place,  where  once  before  he  had  won  out  against  tc 
great  terror. 

'When  I  discharged  him  as  cured,  sound  again  as 
nothing  had  happened,  I  hadn't  the  face  to  charge  hii 
a  cent.     He  insisted  on  my  taking  his  money,   but 
felt  that  it  was  sufficient  to  have  known  a  man  wl 
could  live  through  a  ride  over  the  dump,  and  surviv 
that  awful  walk  from  the  station.     Of  course,  when  | 
explained,  he  was  profuse  in  his  remarks,  most  of  whi 
were  absolutely  unintelligible  to  me,  being  neither  Pa 
tuguese  nor  English.     Again  Manuel  Silva  dropped  < 
of  my  life. 

"One  day  I  sat  in  my  office,  writing.     I  heard  ste 
approaching.     In   came    the    man   with   the  wonder 
brown   eyes.     He   was  dressed  in  a  new  suit  of  bl 
cloth,  wore  a  pair  of  very  shiny,  high-heeled  boots 
a  brilliant  red  necktie.     In  one  hand  was  a  bright  i 
pail,  in  the  other  a  cheap  valise,  also  new.     T  coma 
say  gooda-bye  to  my  gooda  doctor  friend.    I  go  tonij 
to   the   old   country   to   see   my   mother — and — anotl 
woman.     I   bring  her  back   with   me.     I   tell   her  yc 
keep  me  for  her.     She  vera  good.     You  like  her.'    M 
talked  a  brief  while,  then  he  tiptoed  off  on  his  higl 
heeled  boots.     As  he  turned  the  corner  he  signaled 
me  with  his  bright  tin  pail. 

"Several  weeks  went  by,  and  I  had  forgotti 
Manuel's  call  upon  me.  I  was  therefore  somewhat  r~ 
prised  to  receive  a  letter  from  Portugal."  The  do< 
paused  and  looked  through  the  wallet  he  had  taken  fro 
his  pocket.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "I  have  it  with  me. 
me  read  it  to  you : 

"Lisbon-,  Portugal,  May  20,  1 
"Dr.  Nathan-  Minton, 

"Dutch   Flat,   California — 

"My  Dear  Sir  :  When  we  sailed  from  New  York  we  cs 
ried  a  few  passengers,  among  them  a  man  named  Mant 
Silva.  He  was  evidently  fascinated  with  the  sea  from 
start,  yet  afraid  of  it.  He  would  watch  it  for  hours  at 
stretch,  and  when  there  were  white  caps  he  called  them  lid 
white  horses,  and  murmured  prayers  for  the  safety  of  all 
board.  We  found  him  once  or  twice,  at  night,  out  looking 
see  if  the  little  white  horses  were  there  on  the  waves. 

"When  we  were  seven  days  out,  we  were  struck  by  one 
the  worst  storms  that  I  have  ever  weathered.  The  wind  bll 
a  hurricane,  the  waves  boiled,  and  the  rain  fell  io  torren 
All  of  the  land-men  except  Silva  were  laid  out,  and  many 
my  crew,  tough  old  sea-dogs  though  they  were.  The  Port 
guese  was  terror-stricken,  yet  he  would  poke  his  head  up  fit 
below  every  chance  that  he  could  get,  and  watch  with  bulgi 
eyes  the  war  that  was  on.  When  any  one  spoke  to  hi 
he  laughed  in  a  frightened  way  and  said,  'I  lika  the  light 
the  sky*-  I  lika  the  water.  I  lika  the  little  white  horses. 
lika  to  be  afraid.  I  am  afraid  to  be  afraid.'  We  all  thoi 
that  he  had  gone  a  little  loony,  and  once  I  thought  I 
put  him  in  irons,  but  there  was  too  much  to  do  to  botk 
with   one  man. 

"The  storm  finally  ceased,  but  the  sea  was  heavy  and 
were  rolling  badly,  though  not  dangerously  as  the  sea  gi 
Silva  got  on  deck  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  seemed  to 
enjoying  the  rocking.  I  remember  seeing  him  holding  on 
some  ropes,  and  smiling.  Suddenly  the  vessel  lurched.  Wh 
we  righted  I  saw,  out  on  the  crest  of  the  wave,  the  white 
of  the  Portuguese,  his  hands  raised  to  heaven  in  a  vain  apfx 
for  help.  Before  I  could  give  an  order  he  was  gone,  and  t 
next  wave  that  rolled  in  on  us  hid  the  spot  where  he 
been. 

"In  his  valise  were  the  names  and  addresses  of  some 
in  Portugal  and  yours  in  California.     As  I  do  not  know 
may   be   waiting   to    hear    from    him.    I    am    sending   you 
account  of  his  taking  off.  Your  obedient  servant. 

"James  Armstrong. 
"Captain  H.  M.  S.  The  Merry  Devil*' 

A  long  silence  followed  the  reading  of  the  letn 
during  which  the  locust'  snow  dropped  softly  from 
green  heaven,  and  the  sunlight  flecked  the  porch.  T 
man  of  affairs  stood,  deliberately  spread  his  feet  api 
and    thrust    his    hands    deep    into    his    pockets. 

think "  he  said,  but  the  minister  pulled  the  tail 

his  coat,  and  he  sat  down. 

Clara  Martin  Partridge. 

Sax  Fraxcisco,  November,  1910. 


Kauri  gum,  found  underground  in  New-  Zealand, 
dug  to  the  amount  of  a  million  and  a  half  yearly, 
used  chiefly  for  furniture  polishes  and  varnishes,  a 
most  of  it  is  exported  to  America.     The   industry 
digging  it  is  unlike  any  other  in  the  world.     A  kai 
forest  is  a  beautiful   sight,  but  kauri  gum  country 
treeless,  barren  and  desolate,  even,  and  swampv  ve 
often,  with  singularly  heavy,  cloggy  soil,  out  of  whi 
the  gum  formed  on  kauri  pines  of  ancient  and  ion 
vanished  forests  is  dug  or  speared.     There  are  wht 
stretches  of  this  treeless  kauri  country,  with  nothing  t 
a  little  scrub  and  fern  growing  on  it.     It  is  very  rou> 
for  riding  about  (the  gumfields  are  too  extensive  to  | 
seen  except  riding),  and  a  native  horse  should  be 
den  accustomed  to  going  without  putting  its  foot  do'l 
any  of  the  numerous  holes.     Some  of  the  gum  diggtjj 
— about  three   thousand   in   all — are   Maoris,   pleasaf 
friendly  natives;  some  are  British,  and  a  certain  nu 
ber  are  Dalmations. 


Zulus   in   tribal   dances   and  hunting   scenes   were 
striking  feature  of  Capetown's  recent  celebration. 


November  19,  1910. 
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ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 


His  Personal  Life  Illustrated  by  Unpublished  Documents. 


Although  so  much  has  been  written  about  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  the  documentary  evidence  relating  to  his 
distinguished  career  as  soldier,  lawyer,  and  statesman 
has  by  no  means  been  exhausted.  There  remains  in 
the  possession  of  his  descendants  many  original  papers, 
and  these  have  been  drawn  upon  by  the  statesman's 
grandson,  Allan  McLane  Hamilton,  in  the  preparation 
of  his  "The  Intimate  Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton,"  a 
volume  which  is  devoted  primarily  to  the  more  private 
life  of  its  subject. 

One  of  the  chief  services  of  this  new  study  of  a 
remarkable  man  is  that  it  will  contribute  to  the  clearing 
up  of  the  many  speculations  which  have  been  made  as 
to  Hamilton's  antecedents.  It  shows  beyond  dispute 
that  the  stories  as  to  his  illegitimacy  have  no  founda- 
tion, and  that  the  conclusions  based  upon  his  West 
Indian  birth  are  equally  erroneous: 

Much  misapprehension  exists  as  to  the  appearance  of  Hami 
ton,  some  of  which  is  due  to  the  idea  that  because  his  birth- 
place was  the  West  Indies,  he  presented  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  those  born  under  a  tropical  sun. 

He  is  referred  to  by  various  authors  as  a  "creole,"  or  a 
"swarthy  young  West  Indian,"  and  most  of  his  biographers 
picture  him  as  being  dark  in  color,  and  "having  black  hair 
and1  piercing  black  eyes."  One  enthusiastic  negro  preacher, 
extolling  virtues  as  champion  of  that  race  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  when  he  favored  the  enlistment  of  black  sol- 
diers, recently  went  so  far  as  to  suggest,  at  a  public  meeting  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  that  Hamilton's  veins  surely  contained 
African  blood.  In  reality  he  was  fair  and  had  reddish-brown 
hair,  and  a  specimen  before  me  proves  this  to  have  been  the 
e.  It  has  a  certain  glint  which  was  probably  more  marked 
an  earlier  period  ;  but  even  now  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
iding  that  it  belonged  to  a  person  of  the  semi-blond  type. 
is  eyes  were  a  deep  blue — almost  violet — and  he  undoubtedly 
iented  the  physical  appearance  of  bis  Scotch  father  rather 
lan  his  French  mother.  His  eyes  were  deep  set,  his  nose 
ng,  and  of  the  Roman  type,  and  he  had  a  good  chin,  the 
,w  being  strong ;  the  mouth  firm  and  moderately  large.  _  He 
variously  referred  to  by  his  biographers  as  "The  Little 
in,"  and  "The  Little  Giant,"  but  although  short  of  stature, 
was  not  notably  so,  being  about  five  feet  seven  inches  in 
ght 

In  dwelling  upon  the  personal  characteristics  of  his 

andfather,  Mr.  Hamilton  suggests  that  the  admixture 

Scottish  a-nd  French  blood  in  his  veins  was  respon- 

le  for  many  of  his  striking  traits  and  for  many  of 

,s  inconsistencies.     He  possessed  a  lively  imagination, 

and  was  deeply  sensitive: 

There  was  something  almost  feminine  in  Hamilton's  gentle- 
ness and  concern  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  other 
people.  It  is  a  matter  of  tradition  that  he  endeared  the 
soldiers  of  his  own  company  to  him  by  sharing  their  hard- 
ships, and  providing  them  with  necessities  out  of  his  own 
almost  empty  pocket.  With  his  own  children  he  was  ever 
tender,  entering  into  their  sports,  and  forgetting  all  his  serious 
cares  for  the  moment.  When  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
were  crowded  with  refugees  he  would  hunt  up  the  poorest, 
and  direct  his  wife  to  send  food  and  little  delicacies  for  the 
women  and  children.  It  had  been  his  habit  to  travel  upon 
the  circuit,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days  with  the  different 
judges.  One  of  these  was  Chancellor  Kent,  who  told  a  story 
illustrating  Hamilton's  consideration  and  thoughtfulness. 
After  a  disagreeable,  wintry  ride  of  many  miles  they  reached 
a  comfortless  inn.  Kent  had  gone  to  bed  early,  after  a  jolly 
evening  which  broke  up  prematurely  as  Kent  was  out  of 
sorts.  The  night  was  cold,  and  the  kindly  nature  of  Hamilton 
was  evidently  disturbed  by  the  indisposition  of  his  friend. 
On  his  retiring  he  entered  Judge  Kent's  room  bearing  an 
extra  blanket,  which  he  insisted  on  tucking  about  the  recum- 
bent figure,  saying,  "Sleep  warm,  little  judge,  and  get  well. 
What  should  we  do  if  anything  should  happen  to  you?" 

He  had  a  love  of  the  fine  arts  and  was  something  of  a 
print  collector  and  an  amateur  painter,  for  it  appears  he 
advised  Mrs.  Washington  in  regard  to  the  paintings  she 
bought;  but  his  purse  was  evidently  too  small  to  gratify  his 
own  tastes  in  this  direction.  Not  only  does  his  expense  book- 
contain  items  showing  the  occasional  modest  purchase  of  a 
int.  but  he  left  behind  numerous  wood  and  copper  line  en- 
avings  and  etchings  that  today  would  be  very  valuable.  I 
itinctly  remember  a  set  of  Mantegna's  superb  chiaroscuro 
.  the  "Triumph  of  Cssar,"  and  a  particularly  fine  Diirer 
'hich  were  in  my  father's  possession ;  but  the  others  have 
ien  scattered  and  can  no  longer  be  identified. 


;       - 


lltjflf 


Naturally,  Mr.  Hamilton  has  something  to  say  rela- 
e  to  his  grandfathers  connection  with  Washington: 
Much  has  been  said  about  Hamilton's  relations  with  Wash- 
Eton,   and  the  absence  of  any  deep   friendship  between  the 
_.iro,  and  Oliver  has  gone  so  far  as  to  observe  that  in  not  one 
of  the  former's  writings  is  there  any  eulogy  or  even  marked 
praise  of  his  great  commander. 

Sumner  makes  this  same  assertion,  and  brief  excerpts  of 
letters  are  reproduced,  the  impression  being  that  there  was  a 
stiffness  and  coldness,  not  to  say  a  formality  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  former  which  indicated  a  lack  of  attach- 
ment,  and   no  very  great  admiration. 

These  accusations  I  am  sure  are  unjust,  for  in  the  letter 
Mrs.  Washington  written  after  the  death  of  the  first  Presi- 
dent, there  is  much  that  is  genuine,  and  in  his  letters  to 
.  hfa&,  'Washington  during  his  lifetime  he  nearly  always  signed  him- 
,,  \u  iself  "Yours  affectionately,"  in  those  that  were  personal.  A 
'■'  great    deal    has    been    made    of    the    circumstances    attending 

Hamilton's  resignation  as  a  member  of  Washington^  military 
■#£$  1    family,  and  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  letters  he  wrote  to 
:  7:  ji    his    father-in-law,    General    Schuyler,    and    McHenry    are    not 
1     Only   in   bad   taste,   but   he   makes   use   of   certain   expressions 
■Which  voice  his  short-lived  anger ;  this,  however,  must  be  set 
down  to  his  extreme  youth,  and  some  of  it  to  the  fact  that 
had  been  more  or  less  flattered  and  his  head,  for  the  first 


elude  any  real  coolness  of  feeling.  Forgiving  and  generous 
as  Washington  always  was,  he  probably  felt  little  or  no 
resentment  toward  Hamilton  for  his  hasty  action  in  parting 
from  him  in  a  manner  more  befitting  a  spoiled  boy  than  a 
gallant  and  useful  soldier,  and  he  ever  afterward  relied  upon 
his  former  aid,  even  to  the  extent  of  getting  his  assistance  in 
the  preparation   of  his  Farewell   Address. 

That  reference  to  Washington's  Farewell  Address 
revives  a  controversy  to  which  there  seems  no  end. 
Hamilton's  widow  always  maintained  that  her  hus- 
band was  its  author,  and  when  she  was  in  her  eighty- 
second  year  she  prepared  the  following  statement: 

Desirous  that  my  children  should  be  fully  acquainted  with 
the  services  rendered  by  their  Father  to  our  country,  and 
the  assistance  given  by  him  to  General  Washington  during 
his  administration,  for  the  one  great  object,  the  Independence 
and  Stability  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  there 
is  one  thing  in  addition  to  the  numerous  proofs  which  I  leave 
them  and  which  I  feel  myself  in  duty  bound  to  State :  which 
is:  that  a  short  time  previous  to  General  Washington's  retiring 
from  the  Presidency  in  the  year  1796  General  Hamilton  sug- 
gested to  him  the  idea  of  delivering  a  farewell  address  to  the 
people  on  his  withdrawal  from  public  life,  with  which  idea 
General  Washington  was  well  pleased,  and  in  his  answer  to 
General  Hamilton's  suggestion  gave  him  the  heads  of  the  sub- 
jects on  which  he  would  wish  to  remark,  with  a  request  that 
Mr.  Hamilton  would  prepare  an  address  for  him  ;  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton did  so,  and  the  address  was  written,  principally  at  such 
times  as  his  office  was  seldom  frequented  by  his  clients  and 
visitors,  and  during  the  absence  of  his  students  to  avoid 
interruption;  at  which  times  he  was  in  tue  habit  of  calling  me 
to  sit  with  him.  that  he  might  read  to  me  as  he  wrote,  in 
order,  as  he  said,  to  discover  how  it  sounded  upon  the  ear, 
and  making  the  remark,  "My  dear  Eliza,  you  must  be  to  me 
what  Moliere's  old  nurse  was  to  him." 

The  whole  or  nearly  all  the  "Address"  was  read  to  me  by 
him  as  he  wrote  it  and  a  greater  part  if  not  all  was  written 
by  him  in  my  presence.  The  original  was  forwarded  to  Gen- 
eral Washington,  who  approved  of  it  with  the  exception  of 
one  paragraph,  of,  I  think,  about  four  or  five  lines,  which  if  I 
mistake  not  was  on  the  Subject  of  public  schools,  which  was 
stricken  out.  It  was  afterwards  returned  to  Mr.  Hamilton, 
who  made  the  desired  Alteration,  and  was  afterwards  de- 
livered by  General  Washington,  and  published  in  that  form, 
and  has  ever  since  been  Known  as  "General  Washington's 
Farewell  Address."  Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  ad- 
dress, my  husband  myself  were  walking  in  Broadway,  when 
an  old  soldier  accosted  him,  with  a  request  of  him  to  pur- 
chase General  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  which  he  did 
and  turning  to  me  Said  "That  man  does  not  know  he  has 
asked  me  to  purchase  my  own  work." 

The  whole  circumstances  are  at  this  moment  so  perfectly 
in  my  remembrance,  that  I  can  call  to  mind  his  bringing 
General  Washington's  letter  to  me  which  returned  the  "ad- 
dress," and  remarking  on  the  only  alteration  which  he  (Gen- 
eral Washington)  had  requested  to  be  made. 

New  York,  Aug.  7th.  1840. 

After  her  husband's  death  Mrs.  Hamilton  devoted 
herself  to  her  numerous  charities,  and  to  ceaseless 
efforts  to  secure  justice  to  Hamilton's  memory.  Al- 
most to  the  end  of  her  life  she  was  constantly  writing 
to  the  leading  Federalists  all  over  the  country  making 
inquiries  for  particulars  that  might  be  useful  for  bio- 
graphical purposes.  How  steadfastly  she  nursed  her 
antipathy  towards  all  who  had  opposed  her  husband  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  incident: 

Mrs.  Hamilton  could  never  forget  the  behavior  of  Monroe 
when  he,  with  Muhlenberg  and  Venables,  accused  Hamilton 
of  financial  irregularities  at  the  time  of  the  Reynolds  inci- 
dent. Many  years  afterward,  when  they  were  both  aged 
people,  Monroe  visited  her  and  an  interview  occurred  which 
was  witnessed  by  a  nephew,  who  was  then  a  lad  of  fifteen. 
"I  had,"  he  says,  "been  sent  to  call  upon  my  Aunt  Hamilton 
one  afternoon.  I  found  her  in  her  garden  and  was  there  with 
her  talking,  when  her  maid-servant  came  from  the  house  with 
a  card.  It  was  the  card  of  James  Monroe.  She  read  the 
name,  and  stood  holding  the  card,  much  perturbed.  Her  voice 
sank,  and  she  spoke  very  low,  as  she  always  did  when  she  was 
angry-  'What  has  that  man  come  to  see  me  for?'  escaped 
from  her.  'Why,  Aunt  Hamilton,'  said  I,  'don't  you  know, 
it's  Mr.  Monroe,  and  he's  been  President,  and  he  is  visiting 
here  now  in  the  neighborhood,  and  has  been  very  much  made 
of,  and  invited  everywhere,  and  so — I  suppose  he  has  come 
to  call  and  pay  his  respects  to  you.'  After  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, 'I  will  see  him,'  she  said. 

"The  maid  went  back  to  the  house,  my  aunt  followed,  walk- 
ing rapidly,  I  after  her.  As  she  entered  the  parlor  Monroe 
rose.  She  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  facing  him.  She 
did  not  ask  him  to  sit  down.  He  bowed,  and  addressing  her 
formally,  made  her  rather  a  set  speech — that  it  was  many 
years  since  they  had  met,  that  the  lapse  of  time  brought  its 
softening  influences,  that  they  both  were  nearing  the  grave, 
when  past  differences  could  be  forgiven  and  forgotten — in 
short,  from  his  point  of  view,  a  very  nice,  conciliatory,  well- 
turned  little  speech.  She  answered,  still  standing,  and  look- 
ing at  him,  'Mr.  Monroe,  if  you  have  come  to  tell  me  that 
you  repent,  that  you  are  sorry'.  very  sorry',  for  the  misrepre- 
sentations and  the  slanders,  and  the  stories  you  circulated 
against  my  dear  husband,  if  you  have  come  to  say  this,  I 
understand  it.  But,  otherwise,  no  lapse  of  time,  no  nearness 
to  grave,  makes  any  difference.'  She  stopped  speaking  Mon- 
roe turned,  took  up  his  hat  and  left  the  room." 


much.  You  engross  my  thoughts  too  entirely  to  allow  me 
to  think  anything  else.  You  not  only  employ  my  mind  all 
day,  but  you  intrude  on  my  sleep.  I  meet  you  in  even.' 
dream  and  when  I  wake  I  can  not  close  my  eyes  again  for 
ruminating  on  your  sweetness.  'Tis  a  pretty  story  indeed  that 
I  am  to  be  thus  monopolized  by  a  little  nut  brown  maid  like 
you  and  from  a  soldier  metamorphosed  into  a  puny  lover. 
I  believe  in  my  soul  you  are  an  enchantress;  but  I  have  tried 
in  vain,  if  not  to  break,  at  least  to  weaken  the  charm  and 
you  maintain  your  empire  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  and  after 
everv  new  one  I  make  to  draw  myself  from  my  allegiance, 
my  partial  heart  still  returns  and  clings  to  you  with  increased 
attachment.  To  drop  figues,  my  lovely  girl,  you  become  dearer 
to  me  every  moment.  I  am  more  and  more  unhappy  and 
impatient  under  the  hard  necessity  that  kee~s  me  from  you. 
and  yet  the  prospect  lengthens  as  I  advance. 


:    -J time,  turned.     Like  many  other  men,  his   subsequent  conduct 
:    '"     would    almost   look   as    if    he    had    been    ashamed    of    himself, 
jteiatf1     for  he  plunged  at  once  into  more  active  military  service,  and 
■V^tc      perform*"1   -*n  act  of  loyal  devotion  which  he  knew  would  be 
" — roved    by    his   old    commander   when    he    made   a    brilliant 
ault  upon  the  enemy's  works  at  York  town.  _  Before  doing 
is   he   wrote   to    Washington   as    follows   in    1781:      "It   has 
come  necessary  to  me  to  apply  to  your  Excellency  to  know- 
in  what  manner  you  forsee  you  will  be  able  to  employ  me  in 
the    ensuing    campaign.     I    am    ready    to    enter    into    activity 
whenever  you  think  proper." 

All  of  his  subsequent  relations  with  Washington  were  inti- 
mate and  affectionate,  and  their  private  letters  to  each  other 
show  that  they  must  have  been  so  much  in  accord  as  to  ex- 


In  the  light  of  that  faithful  devotion  to  her  bus 
band's  memory  it  is  interesting  to  turn  back  to  the 
record  of  his  courtship,  and  to  cite  a  couple  of  ex- 
amples of  Hamilton's  old-world  love-letters.  They 
were  written,  it  should  be  remembered,  when  he  was 
on  active  service  with  the  army: 

I  love  you  more  and  more  every  hour.  The  sweet  softness 
and  delicacy  of  your  mind  and  manners,  the  elevation  of  your 
sentiments,  the  real  goodness  of  **our  heart — is  tenderness  to 

me the  beauties  of  your  face  and  person — your  unpretending 

good  sense  and  that  innocent  simplicity  and  frankness  which 
pervade  your  actions,  all  these  appear  to  me  with  increasing 
amiableness.  and  place  you  in  my  estimation  above  all  the  rest 
of  your  sex. 

I  entreat  you,  my  charmer,  not  to  neglect  the  charges  1 
gave  you,  particularly  that  of  taking  care  of  yourself  and  that 
of  employing  all  your  leisure  in  reading.  Nature  has  been 
very  kind  to  you,  do  not  neglect  to  cultivate  her  gifts  and  to 
enable  yourself  to  make  the  distinguished  figure  in  all 
respects  to  which  you  are  entitled  to  aspire.  You  excel  most 
of  your  sex  in  all  the  amiable  qualities,  endeavor  to  excel 
them  equally  in  the  splendid  ones.  You  can  do  it  if  you 
please,  and  I  shall  take  pride  in  it,— It  will  be  a  fund,  too. 
to  diversify  our  enjoyment  and  amusements  and  fill  all  our 
moments   to  advantage. 

I  have  told  you  and  I  told  you  truly  that  I  love  you  too 


Of  necessity  in  such  a  study  as  this,  much  space  is 
given  to  the  unfriendly  relations  of  Hamilton  and  Burr, 
and  at  the  same  time  great  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
former's  sincere  prejudice  against  dueling.  He  had,  it 
will  be  recalled,  lost  a  promising  son  through  that  old 
folly,  and  on  several  occasions  he  advocated  the  enact- 
ment of  anti-dueling  laws.  Yet  there  were  circum- 
stances under  which  even  Hamilton  could  not  refuse  to 
conform  to  the  fashion  of  his  day.  Hence  his  fatal 
encounter  with  Burr,  the  origin  of  which  antedated  the 
duel  by  many  years : 

Though  much  misconception  exists  as  to  the  relations  of 
Hamilton  and  Burr,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  destiny  shaped 
their  lives  in  such  a  way  that  their  paths  forever  crossed, 
and  that  one  always  affected  the  other  in  some  manner  during 
their  eventful  careers.  The  thought  certainly  suggests  itself 
to  the  fatalist  that  the  subsequent  death  of  Hamilton  and  the 
disgrace  and  poverty  of  Burr  were  preordained.  A  study  of 
the  parallel  of  their  lives  becomes,  therefore,  one  of  interest. 
They  were  born  within  a  year  of  each  other.  Burr  entered 
Princeton  College  in  1769  when  but  thirteen,  and  graduated 
in  1772.  He  subsequently  studied  the  Gospel,  but  eventually 
became  an  atheist,  Hamilton  entered  the  continental  army 
when  seventeen,   Burr  when  nineteen. 


After  the  war,  both  began  the  practice  of  law  in  the  same 
year,  and  were  associated  or  opposed  to  each  other  in  many 
local  cases.  According  to  his  biographers  Burr  had  no  rival 
but  Hamilton.  He  finally,  after  eight  years  in  the  legislature, 
came  to  Xew  York  and  took  a  magnificent  house  known  as 
Richmond  Hill.  From  the  first  he  prospered,  not  only  in 
Albany,  but  in  New  York,  and  lived  luxuriously,  while  Hamil- 
ton was  not  so  well  favored,  and  got  along  as  he  could  on 
much  smaller  emoluments,  bringing  up  his  large  family. 
When  the  former  began  his  legal  practice  in  Albany  he  was 
twenty-six.     Hamilton  was   twenty-five. 

In  political  life  Burr  was  always  a  consistent  and  bitter  anti- 
Federalist,  although,  for  a  time,  he  pretended  a  half-hearted 
attachment  to  this  party.  Later  he  was  more  or  less  of  a 
sycophant  to  Jefferson,  until  the  latter  grew  tired  of  him. 
His  atheistic  ideas  made  him  a  warm  partisan  of  the  cause 
of  the  French  republic.  Hamilton  detested  the  French  revo- 
lutionists. Burr  was  selfish,  Hamilton  altruistic,  devoting  his 
talents  to  the  good  of  all. 

When  Hamilton  accepted  Burr's  challenge  he  kept 
the  matter  a  secret  from  his  wife  and  attended  to  his 
professional  duties  until  the  closing  of  the  circuit  court. 
Two  of  the  most  moving  letters  in  this  volume  are 
those  in  which  he  bade  his  loyal  partner  good-by: 

The  attitude  of  Hamilton  toward  his  family  must  have,  for 
many  days,  been  extremely  embarrassing,  for  the  meeting  with 
Burr  appears  to  have  been  postponed  from  time  to  time. 
Meanwhile  he  lived  with  his  wife  and  children  at  the  Grange, 
and,  apparently,  attended  to  his  affairs  in  the  city  with  his 
accustomed  regularity.  He  wrote  his  wife  two  farewell  letters, 
one  on  July  4,  and  another  on  July  10,  at  ten  p.  m.,  but  how 
these  letters  reached  her,  or  by  whom  they  were  delivered, 
is  not  known.  They  were  preserved  by  her  and  were  prob- 
ably carried  about  and  reread  many  times,  judging  by  their 
tattered  appearance,  and  today  one  of  them  is  scarcely  legible. 
The  first  letter  was  possibly  written  after  he  had  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Cincinnati — perhaps  after  he 
had  rendered  the  jovial  song  the  night  before  the  duel,  at 
some  place  in  the  city  itself. 

Alexander  Hamilton  to  Elisabeth  Hamilton. 

This  letter,  my  very  dear  Eliza,  will  not  be  delivered  to  you 
unless  I  shall  first  have  terminated  my  earthly  career,  to  begin,  as 
I  humbly  hope,  from  redeeming  grace  and  divine  mercy,  a  happy 
immortality. 

If  it  had  been  possible  for  me  to  have  avoided  the  interview,  my 
love  for  you  and  my  precious  children  would  have  been  alone  a 
decisive  motive.  But  it  was  not  possible,  without  sacrifices  which 
would  have  rendered  me  unworthy  of  your  esteem.  I  need  not 
tell  you  of  the  pangs  I  feel  from  the  idea  of  quitting  you,  and 
exposing  you  to  the  anguish  which  I  knew  you  would  feel.  Xor 
could  I  dwell  on  the  topic  lest  it  should  unman  me. 

The  consolations  of  Religion,  my  beloved,  can  alone  support  you; 
and  these  you  have  a  right  to  enjoy.  Fly  to  the  bosom  of  your 
God   and  be  comforted. 

With  my  last  idea  I  shall  cherish  the  sweet  hope  of  meeting  you 
in  a  better  world. 

Adieu  best  of  wives — best  of  women. 

Embrace  all  my  darling  children  for  me.  Ever  yours,       A.  H. 

July  4.   1804. 

Mrs.  Hamilton. 

Alexander   Hamilton    to    Elisabeth    Hamilton. 

My  beloved  Eliza:  Mrs.  Mitchel  is  the  person  in  the  world  to 
whom  as  a  friend  I  am  under  the  greatest  obligations.  I  have  not 
hitherto  done  my  duty  to  her.  But  resolved  to  repair  my  omission 
to  her  as  much  as  possible,  I  have  encouraged  her  to  come  to  this 
country,  and  intend,  if  it  shall  be  in  my  power,  to  render  the  evening 
of  her  days   comfortable. 

But  if  it  shall  please  God  to  put  this  out  of  my  power,  and  to 
enable  you  hereafter  to  be  of  service  to  her,  I  entreat  you  to  do  it, 
and   to  treat  her  with  the  tenderness  of  a  sister. 

This  is  my  second  letter. 

The  scruples  of  a  Christian  have  determined  me  to  expose  my  own 
life  to  any  extent  rather  than  subject  myself  to  the  guilt  of  taking 
the  life  of  another.  This  much  increases  my  hazards,  and  re- 
doubles  my   pangs  for  you. 

But  you  had  rather  I  should  die  innocent  than  live  guilty. 
Heaven  can  preserve  me.  and  I  humbly  hope  will;  but  in  the  con- 
trary event  I  charge  you  to  remember  that  you  are  a  Christian. 
God's  will  be  done! 

The  will  of  a  merciful  God  must  be  good.  Once  more,  Adieu,  ray 
darling,  darling  wife.  A.  H. 

Tuesday  evening,   10  o'Cl. 

Mrs.   Hamilton. 


One  of  these  letters  is  produced  in  facsimile  among 
the  numerous  illustrations  of  the  volume,  which  include 
some  interesting  portraits  and  a  photograph  of  the  pis- 
tols used  in  the  fatal  duel. 

The  Intimate  Life  of  Alexander  Hamii  By 

Allan   McLane  Hamilton.      New   York:   Char' 
ner's  Sons;  $3.50  net. 
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NEW  PLAYS  IN  PARIS. 


Love  Themes  Diversified  by  an  Aeroplane. 


Of  course  it  was  inevitable.  French  aviators  have 
taken  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  conquest  of  the  air 
that  the  flying  man  was  certain  to  make  his  appearance 
on  the  stage,  and  M.  Kistemackers  has  won  the  dra- 
matic race.  Yet  the  playgoer  who  took  his  seat  in  the 
Vaudeville  Theatre  with  nothing  more  than  the  title 
of  the  play— "Le  Marchand  de  Bonheur" — to  enlighten 
him,  was  hardly  prepared  for  the  innovation  of  the 
second  act,  in  which  the  aeroplane  made  its  first  bow 
on  the  stage  as  a  dramatic  accessory.  In  view  of  the 
tragedies  associated  with  aviation  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  divine  a  connection  between  that  exercise 
and  a  dispenser  of  happiness.  Besides,  the  Vaudeville 
has  such  an  established  association  with  those  modern 
problem  plays  which  appeal  so  irresistibly  to  the  French 
palate  that  the  probability  of  the  airman  appearing 
first  on  its  stage  was  exceedingly  remote. 

Yet  M.  Kistemackers's  introduction  of  aviation  did 
no  violence  to  his  theme,  and  was  cleverly  provided  for 
in  the  first  act,  the  setting  of  which  disclosed  the 
dressing-room  of  Monique  Meran,  the  fashionable  act- 
ress heroine  of  the  comedy.  There  was  the  usual  bril- 
liant and  idle  crowd  of  adorers,  who  are  made  to 
shadow  forth  half  a  dozen  intrigues,  and  among  them 
is  an  aviator  who  is  languishing  in  obscurity  and  pov- 
erty through  the  lack  of  means  whereby  to  exploit  his 
mechanical  genius  in  the  public  gaze.  Here,  of  course, 
the  hero  makes  his  appearance,  Rene  Brizay  by  name, 
a  young  millionaire  whose  father  has  left  him  an  enor- 
mous fortune,  made  out  of  chocolate.  Rene  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  general  type  of  gilded  youth ;  different, 
that  is,  in  that  his  aim  is  to  be  a  purveyor  of  happiness, 
using  his  wealth  as  the  means  of  brightening  the  lives 
of  others.  But  he  is  the  same  gilded  youth  we  all 
know  where  actresses  are  concerned.  Naturally,  then. 
Monique  is  the  reason  why  he  is  in  her  dressing-room, 
where  also  there  are  two  rivals,  an  actor  and  a  cynical 
elderly  financier  named  Mourmelon.  Rene  is  the 
favorite,  however,  and  the  fact  that  Monique  has  a 
kindly  affection  for  a  poor  chorus  girl,  Ginette,  is  suf- 
ficient to  induce  him  to  draw  upon  his  wealth  in  her 
behalf,  which  he  does  to  the  extent  of  establishing 
her  in  a  private  hotel,  presenting  her  with  the  inevitable 
automobile,  and  giving  her  unlimited  credit  on  his 
bank.  But  the  cynical  financier  is  not  to  be  a  mere 
lay  figure  in  the  proceedings.  Finding  means  of  en- 
dangering Rene's  fortune,  he  threatens  Ginette  that  un- 
less she  listens  to  him  he  will  ruin  the  romantic  petit 
chocolatier.  Distracted  at  this  alternative,  Ginette 
sacrifices  herself  to  save  Rene,  w-ho  thus,  while  trying 
to  make  the  girl  happy,  really  becomes  the  cause  of 
her   ruin. 

As  if  this  were  not  a  convincing  enough  illustration 
of  the  futility  of  posing  as  a  dispenser  of  happiness.  M. 
Kistemackers  accentuates  his  moral  by  the  case  of  the 
aviator.  Rene  advances  him  money  to  construct  his 
aeroplane,  with  the  result  that  he  thinks  of  nothing 
else,  ignores  his  domestic  duties,  and  meets  with  a 
severe  accident — with  all  of  which  the  wife  of  the 
airman  reproaches  the  benevolent  Rene.  It  will  be 
seen,  then,  in  how  mocking  a  spirit  M.  Kistemackers 
has  interpreted  the  theme  of  his  play,  which,  by  the 
way,  was,  in  its  leading  roles,  skillfully  presented  by 
M.  Becman  and  Mile.  Terka-Lyon,  both  from  Brussels 
— a  surprising  innovation  on  the  boards  of  one  of  the 
most  Parisian  of  the  boulevard  theatres.  For  all  its 
cynicism,  the  comedy  seems  assured  of  a  long  run, 
which  is  gratifying  to  the  author  but  hardly  comfort- 
ing to  altruistic  spirits.  Yet  how  thoroughly  French 
it  is  that  the  gilded  youth  anxious  to  do  good  should 
be  overwhelmed  in  disaster. 

Tragedy  also  tinges-  the  comedy  by  M.  Gabriel 
Trarieux,  "Un  Soir,"  which  is  playing  at  the  Odeon 
Theatre.  The  "one  evening"  of  this  play  is  the  central 
episode  in  the  lives  of  Captain  Yillars  and  his  young 
second  wife,  Sabine.  The  captain  has  a  daughter,  An- 
toinette, of  marriageable  age,  w-ho,  in  the  absence  of 
her  stepmother,  meets  and  falls  in  love  with  .Andre 
Chambol,  a  man  of  letters  but  no  morals.  Encouraged 
by  her  father,  Antoinette  consents  to  an  engagement 
with  Andre,  who  is.  however,  haunted  by  the  memory 
of  a  beautiful  and  fascinating  woman  he  once  met  in 
Paris  and  pursued  in  vain  without  being  able  to  dis- 
cover her  name.  Of  course  this  is  Sabine  herself,  and 
when  the  inevitable  meeting  comes  Andre  falls  once 
more  under  her  spell.  The  captain  is  absent  on  service 
that  "one  evening"  on  w-hich  Sabine  and  Andre  com- 
promise each  other  and  agree  to  fly  from  Paris  to- 
gether. Contrary  to  expectation,  the  wronged  husband 
does  not  burst  in  upon  the  wreckers  of  his  home;  M. 
Trarieux  allows  the  scene  to  nroceed  undisturbed  to 
its  seemingly  fatal  conclusion,  and  adopts  the  more 
artistic  method  of  bringing  Yillars  back  when  the  lovers 
have  made  their  final  arrangements.  He  returns,  too. 
in  a  new  guise.  That  is,  he  tells  Sabine  that  for  love 
of  her  he  has  resolved  to  give  up  his  career  as  a  soldier 
and  devote  his  life  to  her  happiness.  What  electric 
effect  this  sudden  twist  of  circumstance  has  on  Sabine 
m-.y  be  easily  imagined.  It  produced  the  most  moving 
stene  of  the  play,  leading  as  it  did  to  Sabine's  confes- 
sion and  recovery  of  her  better  nature.  And  the  cli- 
■  lax  is  heightened  by  the  secret  being  revealed  to 
mtcinette  also,  to  whom  the  playwright  imparts 
--■  rength  enough  of  character  to  forgive  and  forget.  A 
play  of  such  conflicting  emotion  needed  more  delicate 


handling  than  the  acting  at  the  Odeon— the  players  of 
which  are  usually  recruited  from  the  less  successful 
pupils  of  the  Conservatoire — is  generally  capable  of, 
and  hence  the  wisdom  of  the  special  engagement  of 
Mine.  Vera  Sergine  for  the  role  of  Sabine.  She 
achieved  a  notable  success,  and  still  further  established 
her  claim  to  a  place  in  the  very  first  rank  of  French 
actresses.  The  part  of  Antoinette  was  played  by  Mme. 
Colonna-Romano  with  much  intelligence  and  grace, 
while  M.  Desjardins  interpreted  the  character  of  the 
captain  with  fine  appreciation. 

As  in  M.  Kistemackers's  sardonic  comedy,  M.  Pierce 
Wolff's  "Les  Marionettes,"  which  holds  the  boards  of 
the  Theatre  Francais,  poor  human  nature  is  depicted 
as  the  sport  of  destiny.  Here,  however,  it  is  Cupid 
who  pulls  the  strings  of  the  human  puppets  and  makes 
them  dance  as  he  wills.  The  theme,  in  brief,  is  this 
The  Marquis  Roger  de  Montclar.  having  squandered 
his  fortune,  is  compelled  to  marry  Fernande.  a  simple 
and  coy  young  woman  of  great  wealth  who  has  grown 
up  unspotted  from  the  world  within  the  four  walls  of 
a  convent.  Roger,  like  so  many  Frenchmen,  has  con- 
sented to  the  marriage  against  his  will,  and  looks  upon 
his  wife  as  an  interloper  and  a  necessary  evil;  but, 
while  he  considers  her  a  mere  schemer  and  an  ambi- 
tious person  whose  only  desire  is  to  live  as  a  marquise 
in  Paris.  Fernande  adores  the  husband  fate  has  given 
her. 

On  her  arrival  in  the  capital,  Fernande  soon  sheds 
her  shyness  and  country  manners,  and  develops  into 
the  most  charming  and  seductive  type  of  the  Parisienne. 
Pretty  as  she  is,  society  welcomes  her  cordially,  and  she 
quickly  becomes  a  figure  in  the  great  Tout  Paris. 
Roger,  however,  under  pretense  of  spending  a  month 
or  two  in  the  south,  has  gone  to  join  an  old  flame  of 
his  in  Switzerland,  and  it  is  not  until  his  return  that 
he  meets  the  transformed  Fernande,  and  is  stung  with 
the  first  pricks  of  jealousy  and  incipient  love.  His 
suspicions  are  strengthened  by  hearing  a  conversation 
over  the  telephone  between  Fernande  and  one  of  her 
many  adorers,  with  whom  she  has  carried  on  a  flirta- 
tion. Roger  is  certain  she  has  been  unfaithful,  and 
the  conviction  torments  him  so  much  that  he  awakens 
to  the  humiliating  truth  that  he  is  really  in  love  with 
his  own  wife !  Of  course  at  this  stage  it  does  not  take 
M.  Wolff  long  to  sweep  aside  all  errors  and  achieve 
the  triumph  of  Cupid.  In  view  of  the  reputation  of 
the  Francais,  it  is  needless  to  add  that  the  comedy  was 
given  in  accordance  with  the  rare  traditions  of  the 
house  of  Moliere.  Mile.  Pierat  made  a  winsome  Fer- 
nande. and  M.  Grand  a  sufficiently  hot-tempered  Roger. 
In  the  minor  roles  MM.  Bernard  and  Alexandre  and 
Miles.  Maille  and  Provost  gave  equally  finished  per- 
formances. "Les  Marionettes"  has  the  distinction  of 
opening  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  M.  Claretie's  manage- 
ment of  the  famous  Francais  and  is  worthy  of  that 
honor.  Its  four  acts  are  constructed  with  all  that 
command  of  his  craft  for  which  M.  Wolff  is  so  notable, 
while  its  dialogue  and  situations  actually  seem  to  invest 
the  old  theme  of  love  with  an  air  of  novelty. 

Paris,  October  29,  1910.  St!  Martin. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  story  of  the  porpoise  or  whale — for  opinions 
differ  as  to  the  exact  species — which  is  in  the  habit  of 
regularly  meeting  vessels  in  Cook's  Strait  (between 
the  north  and  south  islands  of  New  Zealand)  off 
Pelorus  Sound  and  escorting  the  vessel  on  her  way.  is 
sometimes  regarded  by  the  skeptical  armchair  traveler 
as  a  fable  of  the  De  Rougemont  type.  A  recent  trav- 
eler, however,  has  sent  to  the  Fishing  Gazette  a  photo- 
graph of  this  remarkable  fish,  accompanied  with  full 
details.  The  correspondent  took  a  trip  from  Welling- 
ton to  Nelson  on  purpose  to  get  a  sight  of  Pelorus 
Jack,  and  he  was  not  disappointed.  As  the  vessel  ap- 
proached Pelorus  Sound,  Jack  came  out  and  rubbed 
himself  against  the  side  of  the  vessel  like  a  cat,  escorted 
the  vessel  for  some  four  or  five  minutes,  and  then  dis- 
appeared. A  special  act  of  Parliament  w-as  passed  by 
the  Xew  Zealand  legislature  for  the  protection  of  this 
historic  fish,  by  which  heavy  penalties  are  inflicted  on 
any  one  molesting  him. 

■■» 

Time  and  necessity  have  at  last  convinced  the  French 
military  authorities  that  a  change  will  have  to  be  made 
in  the  color  of  the  army  uniform.  France  alone  among 
the  great  nations  has  clung  to  the  military  uniform  of 
the  past,  and  it  will  come  with  a  shock  not  only  to 
recruits,  but  to  the  public  as  well,  to  know  that  the 
familiar  blue  coats  and  red  trousers  will  no  longer  dis- 
tinguish the  soldier  of  the  line.  The  protective  colora- 
tion of  army  dress  was  first  recognized  by  Great  Brit- 
ain, whose  military  authorities  after  long  research  hit 
upon  khaki  as  affording  least  detection  and  possessing 
advantages  of  cleanliness,  cheapness,  and  durability. 
The  United  States  follow'ed  suit,  as  did  other  nations. 
Xeutral  tints  of  gray  or  gray  blue  have  been  adopted 
by  a  number  of  European  armies. 


Lisbon,  the  capital  of  Portugal,  sometimes  claims  to 
have  been  founded  by  Ulysses  in  the  course  of  his 
wanderings.  But  (according  to  the  London  Chronicle) 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Ulyssippo  is  only  a  fanciful  ver- 
sion of  Olisipo,  the  most  ancient  name  of  what  was 
probably  at  first  a  Phoenician  city.  When  the  Romans 
absorbed  and  municipalized  Olisipo  it  became  Felicitis 
Julia,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  Moslems  it  slipped  back 
to  Lashbuna.  Byron's  line  in  "Childe  Harold,"  'What 
beauties  does  Lisboa  first  unfold  I"  gives  the  Portuguese 
spelling  of  the  name  today. 


The  Story  of  Echo. 
A  beautiful  nymph  was  Echo,  as  fair  as  a  nymph  could  be ; 
Fond  of  the  woods  and  hills  and  of  sylvan  streams  was  she< 
A  friend  of  the  fair  Diana,  she  followed  her  oft  in  the  chasi- 
A  friend  of  naiad  and  dryad,  she  rivaled  them  both  in  grace: 
I  will  not  pause  to  describe  her ;  for  whether  her  eyes  weri 

blue, 
Or  brown,  or  black,  or  hazel,  I  leave  it  all  to  you. 
Whether  her  hair  was  golden,  or  black  as  the  raven's  wing, 
I  leave,  with  a  glad  permission,  to  your  own  imagining. 
You  may  make  her,  if  so  it  please  you,  a  maid  of  the  null 

brown  type, 
A  genuine  rose  in  summer,  a  peach  when  its  cheek  is  ripe, 
Or  a  maiden  pale  and  fragile,  a  blonde  of  the  palest  tinting, 
With  shrinking  violet  beauty,  of  all  modest  graces  hinting. 
Just  as  it  suits  your  fancy,  it  does  not  the  least  bit  matter. 
As  fair  as  you  make  the  picture,  it  will  not  the  fair  truti1 

flatter. 
But  Echo — I  hate  to  say  it — like  many  another,  had 
A  fault,  that  even  in  those  days  was  counted  rather  bad. 
She  was  over  fond  of  talking,  and  whether  in  pleasant  chat 
Or  deep  and  earnest  argument,  as  truth  it  is  stated,  that 
She  wanted  the  last  word  always,  and  however  bold  or  brav 
Or  clever  was  her  opponent,  the  last  word  she  would  have. 
Now,  Jupiter,  sad  to  say  it,  was  very  unwisely  given — 
Of  course  you  know   that  Jupiter  was  king  of   the   heathei 

heaven — 
To  idling  his  precious  time  away  in  fields  and  forests  free, 
With  nymph  and  naiad  and  dryad  and  such  like  company, 
Giving   to  pleasure   the  moments,   from   morning  till   evening 

late, 
That  should  have  been  better  given  to  guiding  affairs  of  state 
For  it  must  be  frankly  admitted,  since  the  proof  is  very  strong 
That  often  in  his  dominions  tilings  seemed  to  go  very  wrong 
Perhaps,  if  he'd  tended  to  business.  Arachne  bad  been  man 

wise ; 
The  Cyclops  had  been  more  lucky,  maybe,  in  the  way  of  eyes 
Midas,  maybe,  would  never  have  had  such  a  pair  of  ears ; 
And  Niobe,  poor  creature,  might  never  have  turned  to  tears 
So  it  was  Juno  reasoned,  and,  as  you  may  be  aware. 
There   were   other   personal   reasons ;   but  that   was   her   owi 

affair. 
Whatever  we  think  about  it,  it  scarcely  can  be  denied, 
That    with    Jupiter's    careless    habits,    her    temper    was    soreb 

tried. 
One  day  she  set  out  to  seek  him.     Ah !  fate  is  a  thing  per 

verse ! 
She  met  on  the  way  with  Echo — she  could  not  have  met  : 

worse. 
They  rambled  along  together,  and  as  on  the  way  they  walked 
They  talked  and  talked  and  talked  and  talked  and  talked  anc 

talked  and  talked. 
And  didn't  say  very'  much  either ;  at  least  so  I've  always  heard 
For  each  was  quite  determined  to  utter  the  final  word. 
But  Echo  so  long  detained  her — it  was  all  a  conspiracy — 
That  Jupiter  fled  from  his  much-loved  company. 
When   Juno,  quite   outwearied,    reached   home,   he   was   them 

before  her, 
Her  most  obedient  servant,  her  humble  and  fond  adorer. 
He   asked — it   is  quite   unpleasant   such    treachery   to    narrate 
"Pray,  what  in  the  world,  dear  Juno,  has  kept  you  out  so  late: 
I've  worried  so,  dear,  about  you.    I  have  now,  upon  my  word.' 
But  Juno  paid  no  attention.     I  doubt  if  even  she  heard. 
"  'Tis  a  trick,  a  trick,"  she  muttered,  "my  excellent  plan   u 

balk; 
'Tis  the  fault  of  that  wretched  Echo  and  her  silly,   incessant 

talk." 
And  meeting  her  shortly  after,  she  said,  in  a  freezing  tone : 
"Because  you  once  misled  me,  you  shall  forfeit  the  tongue  youi 

own. 
Except  for  a  single  purpose — the  one  that  there's  no  denying 
Is  dearest  to  you  of  any — the  purpose  of  prompt  replying. 
You  may  have  the  last  word  always,  just  as  you  wish  ;   but 

never 
To    friend    or    foe    can    you    speak    first    from    this    time    on! 

forever !" 
It  did  not  seem  a  dreadful  fate  to  Echo.     But,  alas ! 
How  could  she  tell,  or  any  one,  what  was  to  come  to  pass? 
One  day  she  met  Narcissus.     Said  she :     "In  very  truth 
In  all  my  life  I  never  saw  so  beautiful  a  youth." 
She  w-atched  as  on   the  mountain,  in  valley,  or  on  plain 
He  followed  in  the  merry  chase ;  she  longed — but  all  in  vain — | 
To  speak  to  him  in  softest  tones  and  win  him  to  converse. 
How  heavy  at  that  moment  seemed  that  all-forbidding  curse. 
She  waited,  all-impatient,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  speak ; 
She  waited,  loving,  longing,  till  her  hope  grew  faint  and  weak. 
She  had  her  answer  ready,  determined  quite  to  be 
Prepared  in  perfect  fashion  for  such  contingency. 
It  came  about  in  this  wise  :   Narcissus  separated 
One  day  from  his  companions — for  so  it  is  related — 
And  trusting  so  to  find  them,  called  out,  "Who's  here?"     No 

fear 
Had  Echo  as  she  answered  unhesitating,  "Here !" 
Narcissus,  seeing  no  one,  called  long  and  loudly,  "Come !" 
"Come !"  softly  answered  Echo,  the  while  her  heart  with  somel 
Strange  joy  was  almost  breaking.     Narcissus  called  again : 
"Why  do  you  shun  me,"    And  the  words  came  back  in  tender| 

strain. 
"Let  us  now  join   one   another,"   called   Narcissus,    soft   and 

sweet 
With  the  self-same  words  came  Echo  on  happy,  flying  feet. 
She  would  have  thrown  her  loving  arms  around  his  neck :  buti 

no ! 
Narcissus  most  emphatically  declined  to  have  it  so. 
He  cried :     "You  shall  not  have  me  !"     "Have  me !"  answered 

Echo.     It 
Was  a  state  of  things  embarrassing,  and  that  you  will  admit. 
For  'twas  in  vain,  he  left  her ;  and  she,  just  as  she  should. 
With  blushes,  tears,  and  sighs  hid  in  the  deepness  of  the  wood. 
From  that  time  forth  she  wandered  'mid  mountains,  cliffs,  and 

caves. 
In  dark  ravines,  in  sheltered  nooks  where  once  had  washed  the 

waves; 
Till  by  and  by  for  very  grief  her  fair  flesh  fell  away ; 
Her  bones  were  changed  to  rocks — of  course  you  credit  what 

I  say —  __ 

And  of  the  lovely  maiden  whose  grace  made  all  rejoice. 
There  was  absolutely  nothing  left,  just  nothing,  but  her  voice; 
And  yet,  so  strong  is  habit,  and  so  strong  the  curse  that  Juno 
Pronounced  upon  her.  that  today,  as  well  both  I  and  you  know, 
Where'er  you  find  her,  in  the  wood,  or  hill,  or  vale,  or  glen. 
Or  in  the  church  or  anywhere  amid  the  haunts  of  men. 
There's  no  way  to  escape  it.  though  it  may  seem  absurd, 
If  so  she  answers  vou  at  all.  she  will  have  the  last  word. 

— Cart::^   Perry. 


A  campaign  to  develop  at  the  LTniversity  of  Illinois  1 
"the  greatest  school  of  tailroading  in  the  world"  is  to  ' 
be  pushed  by  the  officers  of  every  railroad  operating  in 
the  State,  cooperating  with  the  faculty  and  trustees  of 
the  university.  No  less  than  sixty  officials  of  railroads 
recently  met  to  consider  details  of  the  plan  for  prac- 
tical and  effective  results. 
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THE  LATEST   BOOKS. 


The  Price  of  the  Prairie. 

Not  often  has  the  winning  of  the  prairies 
inspired  a  more  tenderly  eloquent  and  moving 
story  than  this.  Its  pages  are  redolent  of  the 
sweet  air  and  the  wide  landscapes  of  Kansas : 
"green  and  blossom-starred  in  the  spring- 
time;  or  drenched  with  the  driving  summer 
deluge  that  made  each  draw  a  brimming  tor- 
rent :  or  golden,  purple,  and  silver-rimmed 
in  the  glorious  autumn."  Such  is  the  retro- 
spective spirit  of  the  story  that  it  is  fittingly 
told  by  a  man  of  years,  "not  old,"  but  one 
who  has  the  vantage  ground  of  sixty  sum- 
mers. Such  a  narrator,  looking  backward, 
is  the  wisest  type  of  speaker  for  such  ad- 
ventures as  are  here  unfolded ;  he  has 
attained  the  philosophic  calm  that  in  itself  is 
the  best  testimony  to  the  peace  of  the  prairie, 
its  benediction  on  the  lives  of  those  whose 
lots  were  cast  amid  its  wide  spaces.  And  so 
the  pictures  come  and  go  of  idyllic  childhood, 
of  growing  love,  of  the  Indian  danger,  of 
jealousy,  of  massacre,  and  the  slow  move- 
ment toward  the  settled  life  of  the  plains.  It 
is  all  a  singularly  winning  and  poignant  rec- 
ord of  the  price  paid  for  the  prairie  homes 
and  safety  and  peace,  darkened  now  with 
tragedy  and  anon  made  wistful  by  the  per- 
verse course  of  love,  but  reaching  at  last  a 
sunlit  land  of  happiness.  The  heroine  is  a 
girl  of  rare  attraction,  but  the  reader's  heart 
will  go  out  as  lovingly  toward  Aunt  Candace 
for  the  "broad,  beautiful,  unselfish  life  she 
gave  to  those  about  her."  From  every  point 
of  view,  then,  this  is  an  exceedingly  whole- 
some and  refreshing  story- 

The  Price  of  the  Prairie.  By  Margaret  Hill 
McCarter.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.35 
net. 

Lady  Good-for-Nothing. 
Holmes's    poem    "Agnes,"     or,    rather,    the 
story    upon    which    it   is   based,    has    provided 
"Q"   with   the  theme  which  he   has   handled 
with  rare  art  and  restraint  in  his  latest  novel. 
!ere,   then,  is   an  imaginative  version   of  the 
of    that    Sir    Harry    Frankland,    the    col- 
tor  of  the  port 'of  Boston  in  the  reign   of 
George  II,  who  fell  in  love  with  Agnes   Sur- 
riage,   a  fisherman's   daughter,    and   made   her 
his    mistress.      The    novel   adheres    closely    to 
the  story   as   history   relates   it,   including   the 
aversion  of  Agnes  to   marriage  until  she  had 
tved  her  partner's  life  in  the  Lisbon   earth- 
ake.      But   of  course   there   are  many   addi- 
inal    characters,    and    in    particular    one    of 
se  charming  old  ladies  "Q"  knows  so  well 
to  depict.     For  the  rest,  too,  the  romance 
is  suffused   with   that   courtly   atmosphere   as- 
sociated with  old-world  days,  and  the  strange 
resolve    of    the    heroine    does    not    appear    so 

tange  in  view  of  the  manner  in  which  her 
aracter  is  developed.  She  certainly  seems 
unusual  product  for  early  New  England, 
t  despite  her  objection  to  the  wedding 
emony  there  is  no  trace  of  lewdness  in 
her  nature ;  on  the  contrary  her  spirit  is 
luched  to  fine  religious  issues,  but  not  re- 
ion  as  it  was  known  to  the  rigid  New 
glanders  who  whipped  her  at  the  cart's  fail 
>r  Sabbath-breaking.  Whatever  predisposi- 
tions the  reader  may  bring  to  such  a  story 
as  this,  in  the  way,  that  is,  of  "feeling  it  in- 
credible that  he  can  be  made  to  believe  in 
the  naturalness  of  such  characters,  he  will  be 
surprised  to  find  that  the  art  of  the  story- 
teller is  sufficient  to  dispel  them  all  and 
create  an  illusion  of  genuine  romance. 

Lady  Good-for-Nothing.  By  A.  T.  Quiller- 
Couch.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$1.20   net.  _ 

Bellcroft  Priory. 

Opening,  suitably,  on  a  wild  March  night 
amid  the  haunted  ruins  of  Bellcroft  Priory  in 
the  Charnwood  forest  district  of  England, 
this  story  is  compact  of  mystery  and  intrigue. 
Its  central  figure  is  a  weird  creature  known 
as  the  Little  Black  Man,  who  under  an  air 
of  refinement  and  culture  hides  a  nature  es- 
sentially evil  and  given  up  to  cunning  and 
cruelty.  As  a  foil  Mr.  Cooke  introduces  Dr. 
Cash  el,  who  devotes  himself  to  unraveling 
the  mystery  of  the  strange  tragedy  recorded 
in  the  opening  chapter.  Throughout,  then, 
an  air  of  the  unaccountable  broods  over  the 
story,  the  oppression  of  which,  however,  is 
cleverly  relieved  at  timely  intervals  by  epi- 
sodes of  strong  humor.  The  landscapes  of 
the  story  are  carefully  and  often  poetically 
painted,  and  the  dialogue  is  always  managed 
with  adroitness.  The  final  scene  in  the  vil- 
lage inn  is  a  worthy  addition  to  the  already 
numerous  chapters  in  fiction  devoted  to  rustic 
philosophy   and  wit. 

Bellcroft  Priorv.  By  W.  Bourne  Cooke. 
New    York:    John    Lane    Company;    $1.50. 


The  Qualities  of  Men. 
Modestly  described  by  its  author  as  "an 
essay  in  appreciation,"  this  stimulating  little 
book  is  concerned  with  the  discussion  of  the 
belief  that  the  changeability  of  human  na- 
ture is  the  one  sure  ground  for  optimism. 
Of  course  this  is  quite  contrary  to  "that 
beneficent  historical  document  which  en- 
lightened the  world  by  informing  it  that  all 
men  are  born  free  and  equal,"  but  as  Mr. 
Jastrow  is  not  responsible  for  that  document 
he  can  afford  to  ignore  it.     And  he  does  to 


excellent  purpose.  He  shows,  for  example, 
that,  judged  by  the  appearance  of  his  home, 
the  estimable  citizen  Jones  is  "decoratively 
purblind,"  and  that  the  "melodeon  in  the 
farm-house  or  the  grand  piano  in  the  suburb- 
anite villa  is  installed  not  as  a  tribute  to  the 
muses,  but  as  a  libation  to  respectable  suc- 
cess." The  conclusion  is  that  we  can  not 
by  taking  thought,  "and  only  moderately  by 
taking  lessons  in  art,  add  many  a  cubit  to  the 
height  of  our  aesthetic  stature."  This  is  co- 
gently applied  to.  among  other  things,  educa- 
tion, in  which  a  "more  sympathetic  recogni- 
tion of  the  claims  of  sensibility"  is  neces- 
sary ;  and  with  regard  to  the  latter  quality 
Mr.  Jastrow  reminds  us  that  dexterity  of 
hand  or  mind  is  related  to  sensibility,  for 
"mental  awkwardness  and  manual  stupidity 
have  a  live  basis."  There  is  not  a  page  of 
the  less  than  two  hundred  which  fails  to  make 
the  reader  think,  or  is  devoid  of  some  sug- 
gestive reflection. 

The    Qualities    of    Men.      By    Joseph    Jastrow. 
Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1    net. 


To  Abyssinia  Through  an  Unknown  Land. 

That  travel  in  Africa  need  not  necessarily 
beget  conceit  in  the  explorer  is  pertinently 
illustrated  by  Captain  Stigand's  singularly 
modest  narrative  of  his  journey  through  the 
unexplored  regions  of  British  East  Africa. 
All  who  read  between  the  lines  will  realize 
that  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  of  reach- 
ing Abyssinia  by  the  author's , unknown  route 
was  fraught  with  considerable  danger,  but 
Captain  Stigand  never  obtrudes  that,  and  is 
content  to  set  down  his  record  in  the  spirit 
of  the  man  who  is  doing  nothing  remarkable. 
The  result  is  the  production  of  a  volume  of 
extreme  fascination,  every  page  of  which  is 
instinct   with   pleasant  personality. 

Everywhere  the  explorer  was  able  to  get  on 
good  terms  with  the  natives,  and  by  the  aid 
of  his  medicine  chest  he  achieved  a  some- 
what embarrassing  reputation  as  a  healer  of 
mortal  ills.  "The  ailments  I  had  to  treat 
were  most  varied,  and  the  patients  were  very 
secret  about  them,  taking  me  aside  and  con- 
ferring in  whispers,  while  their  friends  tried 
to  hide  behind  trees  and  listen  to  the  con- 
versation. One  man  brought  two  chickens 
and  some  firewood,  which  he  presented  to 
me,  and  then,  taking  me  on  one  side,  said 
that  he  wanted  a  child,  but  could  not  obtain 
one.  Faith  almost  always  effects  a  cure  with 
natives,  and,  in  any  case,  I  did  not  wish  to 
be  defeated  in  anything  I  was  asked  to  do ; 
so  I  gave  him  some  innocuous  medicine,  and 
prescribed  a  diet.  I  explained  that  all  my 
best  child-begetting  medicines  had  been  aban- 
doned on  the  way,  but  that  if  he  prayed  to 
Allah  fervently  enough,  and  followed  my  in- 
structions, he  would  soon  become  a  proud 
father."  Captain  Stigand  does  not  tabulate 
his  gleanings  after  the  manner  of  the  scien- 
tific explorer,  but  in  all  his  chapters  there 
are  records  of  native  manners  and  customs 
of  great  interest  to  the  student  of  anthro- 
pology or  ethnography.  And  the  interest  of 
the  volume  is  materially  enhanced  by  numer- 
ous photographs. 

To  Abyssinia  Through  an  Unknown  Land. 
By  Captain  C.  H.  Stigand.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott    Company;    $3.50   net. 


Democracy  and  the  Party  System. 

M.  Ostrogorski's  "Democracy  and  the  Or- 
ganization of  Political  Parties"  was  no  sooner 
published  than  universally  recognized  as  a 
contribution  to  political  science  as  valuable 
as  the  works  of  Tocqueville,  Montesquieu,  and 
Bryce.  In  its  original  form  it  embraced  a 
study  of  current  conditions  in  England  as 
well  as  the  United  States,  and  it  was  at  once 
felt  that  an  abridged  volume  confined  to  the 
United  States  alone  was  eminently  desirable. 
Such  a  revision  and  abridgement  is  now 
available  in  the  present  volume,  which  has 
been  brought  up  to  date  and  enriched  with 
much  new  matter.  One  of  the  most  distin- 
guishing features  of  the  book  is  its  delight- 
fully simple  and  attractive  style,  making  its 
reading  a  real  pleasure  and  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  author's  meaning  within  the  ca- 
pacity of  all.  That  a  Russian  should  have 
been  able  to  pen  so  penetrating  a  volume  is 
a  greater  marvel  than  that  Mr.  Bryce  should 
have  been  so  successful  in  his  study  of  Ameri- 
can institutions.  Although  conscious  that  the 
task  before  the  American  nation,  the  outcome 
of  the  extra-constitutional  situation,  is  vast 
and  complicated,  Mr.  Ostrogorski  looks  to  the 
future  with  confidence  and  believes  that  the 
United  States  will  attain  its  goal  as  "a  lasting 
abode  of  human  freedom." 

Democracy  and  the  Party  System  in  the 
United  States.  By  M.  Ostrogorski.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan   Company;  $1.75   net. 


Our  Inland  Seas. 
Unique  in  interest  and  fascination  is  the 
story  told  by  Mr.  Mills  in  the  present  volume. 
And  it  is  told  in  a  thorough  and  exceedingly 
careful  manner.  In  fact,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  think  of  any  phase  of  the  subject  on 
which  something  of  value  can  not  be  found  in 
Mr.  Mills's  pages,  whether  the  interest  of  the 
reader  centres  in  the  history  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  or  is  more  concerned  with  their  pas- 
senger or  tourist  traffic,  or  with  their  com- 
merce. There  is,  to  start  with,  a  singularly 
attractive  account  of  the  discovery  and  mag- 


nitude of  the  Great  Lakes,  in  which  due  honor 
is  paid  to  Champlain  for  his  early  attempt 
to  map  the  vast  waters  of  the  inland  seas ; 
and  Mr.  Mills  points  out  that  in  mere  mag- 
nitude those  seas  are  the  most  important  fea- 
ture of  the  American  continent.  They  include 
a  region  one  thousand  miles  in  length  east 
and  west,  and  five  hundred  miles  in  breadth 
north   and  south. 

Following  this  general  introduction,  Mr. 
Mills  addresses  himself  to  the  story  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Great  Lakes,  which  he 
traces  from  the  Indian  dugout  to  the  latest 
greyhound  of  the  present  day.  Incidentally 
he  pays  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  merchant 
marine  of  Canada  and  to  the  seamanship 
which  owns  kinship  with  the  mariner  who 
has  sailed  for  centuries  under  the  Cross  of 
St.  George.  Now  and  then,  too,  the  reader 
comes  upon  a  passage  which  reveals  the  dan- 
gers of  inland  navigation.  "The  lake  storms 
are  often  of  terrific  violence,  and  as  there 
is  no  room  to  run  before  them  as  can  be  done 
at  sea,  a  lake  ship  must  bear  the  stress  of  it 
and  fight  it  out.  At  such  times  a  loaded 
freighter's  waist  will  be  awash  with  green 
water,  and  the  bow  will  be  buried  in  the 
combs,  while  her  whole  frame  will  be  twisting 
and  groaning  under  the  tremendous  strain." 
Naturally,  then,  and  also  in  view  of  their 
shorter  year,  the  sailors  of  the  lakes  are  bet- 
ter paid,  better  fed,  and  more  comfortably 
housed  than  any  seamen  in  the  world.  The 
volume  is  most  generously  illustrated. 

Our  Inland  Seas:  Their  Shipping  and  Com- 
merce for  Three  Centuries.  Bv  James  C.  Mills. 
Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.75   net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
In  "The  Pretty  Girl  Papers"  (Little,  Brown 
&  Co.;  $1.25  net)  Emma  E.  Walker  presents 
a  wealth  of  that  kind  of  advice  dear  to  the 
readers  of  the  woman's  pages  in  popular 
periodicals.  It  ranges  from  the  ideal  bed- 
room, through  feminine  odors,  and  the  care 
of  the  hair,  and  candy-eating,  to  little  ways 
to  "pretty  up."  Girls  who  wish  to  make  the 
best  of  themselves  will  read  the  book  with 
avidity. 

Rarely  has  the  moving  story  of  the  Maid  of 
France  been  set  forth  in  a  more  direct,  sym- 
pathetic, or  dramatic  manner  than  in  Mary 
Rogers  Bangs's  "Jeanne  D'Arc"  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Company;  $1.25  net).  It  is  a  welcome 
departure  in  that  it  does  not  concern  itself 
with  the  controversial  points,  and  is  free 
from  violence  of  interpretation  or  reflections 
upon  religious  beliefs.  The  descriptions  of 
places  associated  with  the  maid's  career  are 
admirably  written,  and  the  vital  incidents  of 
that  career  are  vividly  narrated. 

"Pan's  Mountain"  (Harper  &  Brothers ; 
$1.50),  by  Amelie-Rives,  is  a  study  in  primi- 
tive emotions,  the  said  emotions  having  been 
deflected  somewhat  from  their  normal  course 
by  Slavic  birth  and  a  passion  for  classical 
mythology.  The  heroine,  Dione,  is  a  strongly 
drawn  character,  who  meets  a  tragic  fate 
through  the  intervention  of  an  English  poet 
summering  amid  her  native  mountains,  but 
her  nature  is  so  depicted  that  the  reader  is 
in  danger  of  closing  the  story  with  divided 
sympathy.  There  are  several  well  conceived 
situations. 


To  the  libraries  destroyed  by  fire  must  now 
be  added  that  of  the  medical  section  of  the 
University  of  Toulouse,  which  contained  80,- 
000  volumes  valued  at  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 


Pears' 

"A  cake  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a 
box  of  cure." 

Don't  wait  until 
the  mischief's  done 
before  using  Pears' 
Soap. 

There's  no  pre- 
ventive so  good  as 
Pears'  Soap. 

Established  in  17S9. 


Think  About  Giving  a 

VICTROLA 

For  That  Christmas  Gift 

The  Victor  Victrola  is  the  perfect  musical 
instrument,  absolutely  accurate,  beautiful  in 
its  cabinet  and  without  the  cumbersome  horn. 

There  is  certainly  no  gift  which  would  bring 
greater  pleasure  to  the  receiver  and  to  the 
whole  family  for  many  Christmases  to  come 
than    the   Victrola. 

We  sell  Victrolas  in  three  styles,  $75,  $125, 
$200.  Victor  Talking  Machines  $10  to  $100 — 
any  Victrola  or  Victor  on  the  easiest  terms. 

Sherman  Jpay  &  Go. 

Sleom?  and  Other  Pianos     Player  Pones  of  tH  Grades 
Victor  Talking  Machines     Sheet  Music  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Sis.,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Sts.,  Oakland 
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225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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Byron 

Hot  Springs 

One  of  the  world's  most  curative  springs, 
2y3  hours  from  San  Francisco;  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  hotels  and  a  delightful  place  for 
rest  and  recreation.  See  Southern  Pacific  In- 
formation Bureau,  James  Flood  Building,  any 
S.  P.  Agent,  or  Peck-Judah,  789  Market  St, 
San  Francisco,  or  553  S.  Spring  St.,  LosAn- 
geles,  or  address  manager,  Byron  Hot  Springs, 
California. 


By  KATE  ana 

VIRGIL  D    BOYLES 


'HE  last  struggle  of  the  Sioux  for  the  lands 
M.  granted  them  in  the  Laramie  Treaty  of 
1868  forms  the  background  for  this  love  story  of  un- 
usual power.  During  this  struggle  the  daughter  of  the 
Indian  Agent  is  kidnaped  — while  her  lover  is  in 
jail  convicted  of  murder.  His  escape  through  the 
aid  of  a  frontier  missionary,  and  his  rescue  of  the 
girl  furnishes  enough  excitement  for  the  most 
captious  fiction  reader.  It  is  the  best  Indian 
story  of  many  years  and  the  illustrations  in 
color  by  Maynard  Dixon  are  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  text. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Conservation  of  Natural  Resources. 

Having  discussed  at  length  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  and  the  ques- 
tions of  water,  forests,  and  land,  this  study 
makes  an  earnest  plea  for  conservation  in  the 
interests  of  mankind.  With  regard  to  coal, 
it  is  urged  that  the  waste  in  mining  and  use 
be  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  that  in  the 
case  of  oil  only  that  not  suitable  for  light  and 
lubricant  be  used  for  fuel.  The  metals  should 
be  conserved  by  reducing  the  waste  in  mining, 
by  not  employing  them  for  purposes  which 
destroy  them  by  a  single  use,  and  by  not 
utilizing  them  in  such  a  way  as  rapidly  to  de- 
teriorate. With  water  it  is  different;  here 
the  problem  is  its  complete  utilization.  On 
the  other  hand  the  forests  should  not  be  used 
more  freely  than  they  can  be  renewed.  And 
so  with  the  soil,  save  that  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  allow  erosion  to  occur  more 
rapidly  than  it  is  manufactured.  It  is  re- 
garded as  beyond  doubt  that  the  problem  of 
pinching  economy  will  confront  our  descend- 
ants, consequently  "the  paramount  duty  re- 
mains to  us  to  transmit  to  our  descendants 
the  resources  which  nature  has  bequeathed  to 
us  as  nearly  undiminished  in  amount  as  pos- 
sible, consistent  with  living  a  rational  and 
frugal  life."  The  book  is  fully  illustrated 
from  photographs. 

The  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources  in 
the  United  States.  By  Charles  Richard  Van 
Hise.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2 
net. 

Gossip  ol  Books  and  Authors. 
In  the  forthcoming  life  of  Disraeli  there 
will  be  many  references  to  famous  writers, 
including  a  little  vignette  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
as  he  appeared  in  1825.  While  traveling  in 
Scotland  in  that  year  Disraeli  presented  him- 
self at  Abbotsford  with  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion from  his  father  and  describes  Scott  thus: 
"A  kind  but  rather  stately  person  ;  with  his 
pile  of  forehead,  sagacious  eye,  white  hair, 
and  green  shooting  coat.  He  was  extremely 
hospitable,  and  after  dinner,  with  no  lack  of 
claret,  the  quaighs  and  whisky  were  brought 
in.  I  have  seen  him  sitting  in  his  armchair 
in  his  beautiful  library,  which  was  the  chief 
rendezvous  of  the  house,  with  half  a  dozen 
terriers  about  him." 

It  is  announced  by  the  publishers,  the 
Neale  Publishing  Company,  that  "A  Nation's 
Crime,"  a  new  book  by  Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg 
of  San  Francisco,  author  of  "The  Irresistible 
Current,"  will  be  out  next  week. 

For  their  fiction  of  the  present  season  A. 
C.  McClurg  &  Co.  have  made  a  striking  de- 
parture in  inclosing  each  novel  in  a  brilliant 
full  color  and  gold  wrapper,  reproduced  from 
a  painting  made  by  the  illustrator  of  the 
book.  These  covers  make  the  McClurg  novels 
stand  out  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

B.  L.  Putnam  Weale,  who  is  recognized  as 
a  leading  authority  on  matters  relating  to  the 
yellow  race,  has  completed  a  study  entitled 
"The  Conflict  of  Color,"  which  the  Macmil- 
lans  will  publish  shortly.  The  volume  will 
discuss  the  question  whether  the  white  race 
is  to  maintain  its  supremacy  over  the  black, 
brown,  and  yellow  races. 

Recent  greetings  publications  issued  by  Paul 
Elder  &  Co.  include  "Ebisu,  the  Luck  God," 
and  "Love  and  Friendship."  The  former 
takes  the  shape  of  a  triple  screen,  one  panel 
of  which  is  given  up  to  a  picture  of  the  god 
and  his  pervasive  smile ;  the  other  is  an 
attractive  envelope  booklet  with  suitable  epi- 
grams. 

Anatole  France,  in  his  preface  to  his  studies 
collected  from  Le  Temps,  writes:  "As  I  un- 
derstand it,  criticism  is,  like  philosophy  and 
history,  a  sort  of  romance  designed  for  those 
who  have  sagacious  and  curious  minds,  and 
every  romance  is,  rightly  taken,  an  auto- 
biography. The  good  critic  is  he  who  relates 
the  adventures  of  his  own  soul  among  master- 
pieces." And  he  quotes  with  approval  the 
conclusion  of  M.  Cuvillier-Fleury :  "Sir,  elo- 
quence, literature,  philosophy,  history,  all 
branches  are  represented  here  (in  his  library), 
not  to  mention  criticism,  which  includes  all 
the  others.  Yes,  sir,  the  critic  is  in  turn  an 
orator,  a  philosopher,  and  an  historian," 

In  the  December  issue  of  the  Century  will 
be  commenced  the  serial  publication  of  Arthur 
C.  McGiffert's  "The  Life  of  Martin  Luther," 
which  is  not  written  from  the  theological 
point  of  view,  yet  will  aim  to  provide  a  key 
to  the  understanding  of  today's  religious 
problems. 

Randall  Parrish's  "Keith  of  the  Border"  is 
already  in  its  third  large  edition,  and  other 
recent  novels  bearing  the  McClurg  imprint 
which  are  winning  much  favor  include  Mar- 
garet Hill  McCarter's  "The  Price  of  the 
Prairie,"  which  deals  so  attractively  with  pio- 
neer days  in  Kansas. 

Walter  Pater  figures  so  seldom  in  biography 
lliat  the  following  glimpse  of  the  solitary 
scholar  is  specially  interesting:  "During  din- 
ner a  guest  asked  to  see  a  necklace  I  was 
wearing.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  serpent 
made  of  silver  wire  deftly  interwoven  to  re- 
semble   scales    and    tp    make    it    sinuous    and 


supple.  I  unfastened  the  serpent  and  as  I 
handed  it  to  Mr.  Pater,  who  was  nearest  me, 
it  writhed  in  a  lifelike  manner,  and  he  drew 
back  his  hands  with  a  slight  movement  of  dis- 
like. In  a  flash  I  remembered  the  passage  in 
'Marius  the  Epicurean'  in  which  the  hero's 
dislike  to  serpents  is  so  vividly  described,  and 
I  realized  the  description  to  be  autobio- 
graphic." 

Dane  Coolidge,  whose  novel  of  the  bitter 
antagonisms  of  sheep  and  cattle  men  entitled 
"Hidden  Water"  is  a  recent  publication,  has 
thoroughly  explored  Arizona  and  the  sur- 
rounding territory  as  a  wild  animal  collector 
for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  several  museums.  Mr.  Coolidge 
is  convinced  that  the  warfare  of  which  he 
writes  will  not  be  relieved  until  the  govern- 
ment assumes  control  of  the  grazing  on  public 

lands. 

-««■»- 

New  Books  Received. 
FICTION. 

The  Spirit  Trail.  By  Kate  and  Virgil  D. 
Boyles.      Chicago:   A.   C.   McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.50. 

A  moving  story  of  the  Dakota  Indians  of  the 
early  'seventies,  introducing  a  love  episode  of  sin- 
gular   appeal. 

Hidden  Water.  By  Dane  Coolidge.  Chicago: 
A.   C.    McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.35    net. 

With  its  scenes  laid  in  the  Arizona  cattle  coun- 
try this  story  gives  an  exciting  picture  of  the  feud 
of  cattle  and  sheep  men. 

Sylvia's  Lovers.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell.  With  a 
preface  by  Thomas  Seccombe.  New  York :  The 
Macmillan    Company;    $1.50   net. 

A  delightful  new  edition  of  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  works,  with  many 
suitable   illustrations. 

Mary.  By  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson.  Translated 
from  the  Norwegian  by  Mary  Morison.  New 
York:    The    Macmillan    Company. 

An  addition  to  the  attractive  edition  of  Bjorn- 
son's  novels,  notable  for  the  spirit  of  its  trans- 
lation. 

Tales  of  the  Tenements.  By  Eden  Phillpotts. 
New  York:  John   Lane   Company;   $1.50. 

Thirteen  short  stories  of  Dartmoor  life  in  their 
author's  best   manner. 

Red  Pepper  Burns.  By  Grace  S.  Richmond. 
New  York:   Doubleday,   Page  &  Co.;  $1.20  net. 

A  story  of  a  country  doctor  of  the  old  school 
who  has  an   impetuous  but  lovable  nature. 

Nightshade.  By  Paul  Gwynne.  New  York : 
Brentano's;    $1.35    net. 

Of  special  appeal  to  all  who  love  mystery  and 
passion. 

The  Bird  in  the  Box.  By  Mary  Mears.  New 
York:    F.   A.    Stokes   Company;    $1.20   net. 

Introduces  a  heroine  who  attempts  to  escape 
from    her    limitations    through    love    and    devotion. 

JUVENILE. 

Nelly's  Silver  Mine.  By  Helen  Hunt  Jack- 
son.     Boston:    Little,    Brown  &   Co.;   $2. 

A  new  and  attractive  edition  of  the  story  of 
Colorado  life  which  has  long  been  popular  with 
young  readers.  There  are  6vc  delightful  illus- 
trations   in   color. 

The  Boy's  Drake.  By  Edwin  M.  Bacon.  New 
York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons;    $1.50    net. 

Tells  in  a  stirring  and  attractive  manner  the 
exciting  story  of  the  sea  king  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Robin  Hood.  The  Arabian  Nights.  Edited 
by  Clifton  Johnson.  New  York:  The  Baker  & 
Taylor  Company;    $1    net  each. 

Two  volumes  in  the  "Golden  Books  for  Chil- 
dren," designed  for  readers  between  the  ages  of 
ten   and   fifteen. 

The  Rout  of  the  Foreigner.  By  Guliclma 
Zollinger.      Chicago:   A.   C.   McClurg  &  Co.;   $1.50. 

A  spirited  story  of  English  life  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  with  many  attractive  sketches  of 
manners    and    customs. 

The  Slant  Book.  By  Peter  Newell.  New 
York:    Harper   &    Brothers. 

A  novelty  for  children,  true  to  its  title,  for 
the  pages  are  on  the  slant,  a  deviation  from  the 
usual  order  of  things  which  adds  to  the  fun  of 
the    pictures. 

The  Little  King.  By  Charles  Major.  New 
York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.50. 

Tells  in  an  interesting  manner  the  story  of  the 
childhood  of  Louis  XIV,  King  of  France.  Charm- 
ing pictures  in  color. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Artistic  Homes.  By  Mabel  Tuke  Priestman. 
Chicago:   A.   C.   McClurg  &  Co.;    $2  net. 

Addressed  specially  to  those  about  to  build  a 
home  and  who  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  style  to 
choose.  The  advice  is  exceedingly  practical  and 
the   illustrations   are    numerous   and    suggestive. 

Handicrafts  in  the  Home.  By  Mabel  Tuke 
Priestman.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co  -  $2 
net. 

Describes  the  various  crafts  which,  at  a  small 
outlay,  may  be  followed  in  the  home  either  for 
recreation    or    profit. 

Platters  and  Pipkins.  By  Mary  H.  Krout 
Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  75  cents  net. 

Dedicated  to  "all  housekeepers:  the  many  who 
are  still  striving  and  the  few  who  have  been 
perfected  through  suffering."  An  invaluable  little 
manual   on    home    matters. 

Our  Lady  in  Art.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Jenner. 
Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1  net. 

An  addition  to  the  "Little  Books  on  Art"  set- 
ling  forth  in  an  attractive  manner  the  history  of 
the  treatment  in  art  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

France  Under  the  Republic  By  Jean  Charle- 
magne Bracq.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;    $1.50    net. 

An  attempt  to  "gauge  the  great  political  ex- 
periment of  France  during  the  last  four  decades, 


and  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  constructive  and 
reformatory  work  of  the  republic." 

Frontier  Ballads.  By  Joseph  Mills  Hanson. 
Chicago:   A.    C.    McClurg  &  Co.;    $1  net. 

Stirring  soldier,  prairie,  and  river  songs,  in- 
stinct with   the  spirit  of  the  open  air. 

Popular  Law-Making.  By  Frederic  Jesup 
Stimson.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$2.50    net. 

An  attractive  and  informing  study  of  the  origin, 
history,  and  present  tendencies  of  law-making  by 
statute. 

The  Romance  of  Tristan  and  Iseult.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Joseph  Bedier  by  Flor- 
ence Simmonds.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company;    $3.75   net. 

An  exceedingly  handsome  volume,  with  a  spa- 
cious text-page  and  a  notable  set  of  decorative 
and  interpretative  illustrations  in  color  by  Maurice 
Lalau. 

Great  Masters  of  Landscape  Painting.  From 
the  French  of  Emile  Michel.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott   Company;    $7.50   net. 

A  superb  edition  of  a  work  already  established 
as  a  classic  of  the  history  of  art,  notable  for  the 
grace  of  its  translation  and  the  wealth  of  its 
illustrations,  which  include  forty  plates  in  the 
best  style  of  photogravure. 

On  Life  and  Letters.  By  Anatole  France. 
Translated  by  A.  W.  Evans.  New  York :  John 
Lane    Company;    $2. 

A  first  series  of  M.  France's  contribution  to  Le 
Temps  dealing  with  the  drama,  literature,  promi- 
nent statesmen,   and  many  other  topics. 

A  Vagabond  in  the  Caucasus.  By  Stephen 
Graham.  New  York :  John  Lane  Company ;  $4 
net. 

Travel  adventures  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
tramp,    fully    illustrated. 

Under  Five  Reigns.  By  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company;   $5   net. 

Another  installment  of  the  reminiscences  of  a 
lady  who  has  already  won  fame  as  a  diarist  of 
English    social    life. 

The  New  Inferno.  By  Stephen  Phillips. 
New   York:   John    Lane  Company;   $1.25   net. 

A  dramatic  poem  in  four-lined  unrhymed  stan- 
zas. 

On  the  Wool  Track.  By  C.  E.  W.  Bean. 
New  York:   John    Lane   Company;    $1.50  net. 

Sheep-farming  in  Australia  described  in  a 
lively  manner,  to  the  accompaniment  of  many 
illustrations. 

Adventures  in  Home-Making.  By  Robert  and 
Elizabeth  Shackleton.  New  York:  John  Lane 
Company;    $1,75. 

Entertaining  and  instructive  chapters  on  finding 
a  home,  planning  it,  furnishing,  and  the  care  of 
the    grounds. 

The  High  Court  of  Parliament  and  Its  Su- 
premacy. By  Charles  Howard  Mcllwain.  New 
Haven:   The   Yale  University   Press;   $2.50   net. 

A  thorough  and  scholarly  study  of  the  boun- 
daries between  legislation  and  adjudication  in  Eng- 
land. 

Mad  Majesties,  or  Raving  Rulers  and  Sub- 
missive Subjects.  By  Dr.  Angelo  S.  Rappoport. 
New    York:    Brentano's;    $4   net. 

An  attempt  to  show  "the  flagrant  injustice  of 
hereditary  privilege  as  exemplified  in  hereditary 
monarchy." 

Ninon  de  L'Enclos  and  Her  Century.  By  M. 
C.    Rowsell.      New  York:    Brentano's;    $3.75    net. 

A  study  of  the  woman  of  whom  it  was  said 
that  her  soul  was  moulded  from  "the  voluptuous- 
ness  of   Epicurus  and   the  virtue  of   Cato." 

Memories  and  Impressions  of  Helena  Mod- 
jeska.  An  Autobiography.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan   Company;    $4  net. 

"Describing  my  own  personal  experiences,  as 
well  as  some  characteristics  of  the  prominent 
people  I   have  met  during  my  stage  career," 

The  Earth  Cry  and  Other  Poems.  By  Theo- 
dosia  Garrison.  New  York:  Mitchell  Kennerley; 
$1  net. 

Verse  mostly  in  a  pensive  key,  much  of  which 
is    reprinted    from   the   leading   magazines. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe.  By  Arthur  Ransome.  New 
York:    Mitchell    Kennerley;    $2.50    net. 

A  study  that  "seeks  to  examine  all  Poe's  activi- 
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ties  in  turn,  and  so  to  separate  truth  from   tradi  | 
tion." 

Systematic  Moral  Education.  By  John  Kin* 
Clark.     New  York:  The  A.  S.  Barnes  Company. 

An  outline  of  the  science  and  art  of  ethic; 
instruction  and  a  series  of  daily  lessons  on  ethic 
topics. 

Franz  Liszt.  By  Raphael  Lcdos  dc  Beaufort 
Boston:    Oliver   Ditson  Company. 

A  brief  but  interesting  biography  of  the  famom 
musician,  including  a  list  of  his  chief  works  anc 
his  most   notable  pupils. 

Natural  Laws  in  Piano  Technic  By  Marj 
Wood   Chase.      Boston:    Oliver   Ditson    Company. 

Insists  that  the  first  step  in  the  beginning  o: 
technical  study  is  to  obtain  conscious  control  ant 
development    of   the    hand. 

Ways  and  Days  Out  of  London.  By  Aid; 
Rodman  De  Milt.  New  York:  The  Baker  &  Tay 
lor    Company;    $2.50    net. 

Pleasant  chapters  describing  excursions  tl 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  Many  illustra 
tions. 

The  Golden  Age  of  Engraving.  By  Frcdericl 
Keppel.  New  York:  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Com 
pany;    $3.50    net. 

Described  as  "a  specialist's  story  about  fin* 
arts,"    which   is    already    in  its  second    edition. 

A  Book  of  Hospitalities  and  a  Record  oi 
Guests.  With  a  foreword  on  Old  House  Mottoe; 
by  Arthur  Guiterman.  San  Francisco:  Paul  E" 
der  &   Co.;   $1.50   net. 

An  attractive  book,  with  blank  pages  on  whic 
guests  may  write  their  grateful  appreciations  < 
hospitality. 

Woman  in  Italy.  By  William  Boulting.  Nefl 
York:    Brentano's;    $4    net. 

A  study  of  the  women  of  Italy  from  the  intro 
duction  of  the  chivalrous  service  of  love  to  thi 
appearance  of  the  professional    actress. 

Tennyson:    Fifty    Poems.      Edited    by    T. 
Lobban.      New    York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons;    7! 
cents   net. 

Representative    of    the    poet's    works    from 
to    1864,   with  a  suggestive  introduction   and    man; 
helpful    notes. 

Confidences.  By  Edith  B.  Lowrv.  Chicago 
Forbes  &   Co.;    50  cents. 

Talks  with  a  young  girl  concerning  herself  am 
also  addressed  to  parents  and  teachers. 
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"THE  WORLD  AND  HIS  WIFE." 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


1 


No  doubt  Mr.  Nirdlinger  has  considerably 
modernized  and  perhaps  shortened  Jose  Eche- 
garay's  famous  play,  for  "The  World  and  His 
Wife"  is  thoroughly  modern  in  its  construc- 
tion. There  are  no  loose  ends,  nothing  ex- 
traneous, and,  except  for  two  rather  lengthy 
speeches,  the  dialogue  is  up  to  date  in  its 
conciseness.  These  two  speeches,  both  of 
them  in  the  mouth  of  Ernesto,  the  youth  who 
is  the  presumable  lover  of  the  blameless  wife, 
bear  upon  what  is  the  main  motive  of  the 
play — the  dangers  and  sufferings  that  idly  ma- 
licious gossip  can  inflict  upon  the  innocent 
victim. 

Every  speech,  action,  and  incident  in  the 
play  bears  upon  this  main  theme.  The  spec- 
tator who  is  aware  of  the  trend  of  the  story 
wonders,  as  he  views  the  peaceful  household 
of  Don  Julian  in  the  begininng  of  things  and 
sees  the  happy  husband  and  wife  together, 
how,  in  three  acts,  the  author  can  so  precipi- 
tate the  rush  of  events  as  to  invoke  the  dis- 
aster without   making  his  haste  unseemly. 

But  it  is  done,  and  all  seems  credible  and 
not  arranged.  I  can  not,  nevertheless,  exactly 
put  my  finger  upon  the  reason  for  a  certain 
remoteness  in  the  sympathy-drawing  qualities 
of  the  play.  Perhaps  we  dimly  feel  how  far 
off  are  Spanish  life  and  character  from  our 
field  of  vision,  with  so  little  of  the  fiction  of 
that  country  accessible  to  enlighten  us. 

The  piece  is  exceedingly  well  acted.  The 
two  roles  of  the  husband  and  the  reputed 
lover  are  really  of  equal  importance.  Except 
for  the  two  long  speeches  already  referred 
to,  I  should  say  that  Don  Julian,  the  husband, 
has  more  to  say  and  do  than  the  young  Er- 
nesto. This  role  of  the  husband  is  played 
with  dignity,  with  considerable  emotional 
abandon,    but   also    with  just   a   suspicion    of 

!  over-emphasized  theatrical  effect  by  H. 
Cooper  Cliffe.  The  actor,  nevertheless,  suc- 
ceeded in  awakening  sympathy  for  the  unfor- 
tunate husband,  whose  nobility  of  character 
he  made  us  feel,  even  in  the  moments  when 
he   doubted   without   reason. 

Mr.  Faversham's  well-known  romanticism 
of  style  made  the  part  of  Don  Ernesto  par- 
ticularly suitable.  The  elocution  of  this 
actor  is  a  delight,  and  the  fine  quality  of  his 
voice  lends  further  charm  to  his  discourse. 
These  qualities  were  particularly  noticeable 
during  his  delivery  of  Don  Ernesto's  stinging 
summary  of  the  qualities  of  Galeoto,  the  ma- 
licious busybody  who  figured  as  the  protago- 
nist of  an  opera  popular  in  Madrid ;  and,  at 
the  finale,  in  the  burst  of  impassioned  elo- 
quence with  which  the  young  man  scourged 
those  who  had  needlessly  broken  up  a  happy 
and  honorable  union,  and  flung  into  his  arms 
•the  woman,  however  ardently  welcomed, 
whose  wounded  heart  had  never  harbored  one 
disloyal   thought  toward  her  husband. 

Unfortunately,  the  important  point  of  a 
disparity  in  years  between  husband  and  wife, 
and  of  Don  Julian's  considerable  seniority  to 
Don  Ernesto,  was  not  properly  insisted  on, 
in  the  make-up  of  the  two  men.  Indeed,  they 
seemed  much  of  an  age,  and  so  great  was 
Don  Ernesto's  natural  dignity  that  he  seemed 
as  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  a  signor  as 
the   kindly   senior   whose   protege    he   was. 

Miss  Julie  Opp  is  a  tall  woman  of  striking 
presence,  and  possesses  a  beauty  of  form  and 
countenance  that,  while  not  appealing  to 
every  taste,  is  unquestionable,  and  made 
plausible  the  suspicions  of  those  in  the  play 
who  could  not  conceive  of  Don  Ernesto  living 
in  daily  contemplation  and  maintaining  im- 
pregnable   susceptibilities. 

Miss  Opp  is  a  fine  actress  within  certain 
degrees.  She  was  a  potent  factor  in  the 
success  of  each  emotional  scene,  and  a  strik- 
ing element  in  its  pictorial  constituents.  Her 
attitudes  were  particularly  well  chosen,  her 
features  highly  expressive.  The  last  scene  in 
Don  Julian's  life,  that  in  which  he  warded 
off  death  for  a  time  by  the  might  of  his  love, 
the  keen  anguish  of  his  jealousy,  was  a  touch- 
ing one.  In  it  I  admired  the  way  in  which 
the  fateful  three  comported  themselves ;  the 
ardor  of  reviving  faith  which  caused  the 
dying  man  to  glow  with  returning  vitality, 
the  touching  gratitude  with  the  once  honored 
wife  returned  to  the  long  withheld  shelter  of 
his  arms,  the  suspended  hope  with  which 
Ernesto,  in  the  very  act  of  confidently  leading 
Teadora  to  her  husband,  saw  jealousy  revive 
in  the  tortured  heart  of  his  friend.  This  was 
'  the  scene  of  the  play,  and  its  dramatic  sig- 


nificance was  excellently,  impressively  con- 
veyed. 

Still,  it  was  the  only  one  in  which  the  keen- 
ness of  the  suffering  expressed  woke  a  par- 
ticularly intimate  response.  Mr.  Faversham 
then  takes  up  the  word,  and  in  Ernesto's  im- 
passioned denunciation  of  the  slanderous 
"world  and  his  wife,"  as  typified  by  the  three 
present,  who  bowed  in  shame  before  the 
scornful  scourging  of  Ernesto's  tongue,  car- 
ried us  in  spirit  with  him,  on  the  very  crest 
of  the  wave. 

It  is  for  this,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  Faversham 
chooses  the  role  of  Ernesto,  for  no  man  who 
loves  to  act  and  who  can  declaim  as  well 
as  this  actor  would  fail  to  thrill  with  pleasure 
during  this  moment  when  he  causes  an  en- 
tire audience  to  thrill  with  him, 

I  wonder  if  that  slight  remoteness  of  sym- 
pathy in  this  play  is  not  caused  by  our  Ameri- 
can inability  to  comprehend  how  far  and 
potently  unfounded  slander  works  in  a  Latin 
community  in  which  the  women  do  not  have 
the  freedom  of  ours.  In  America  we  rarely 
hear  of  people  being  the  victim  of  unjust 
slander.  The  unusual  freedom  of  action  ac- 
corded to  women  prevents  them  from  being 
regarded  suspiciously  in  situations  which  are 
absolutely  prohibited  to  the  Latin  maid  or 
wife.  And,  besides,  this  is  the  country  of 
self-contained  temperaments  and  consequently 
of  good-natured  toleration  for  the  harmless 
erraticisms  of  good  women  who  do  not  abuse 
their    freedom. 

What  the  play  really  brings  home  to  us  is 
the  force  of  the  law  of  suggestion.  The 
whole  social  community  that  revolved  around 
the  household  of  Don  Juan  united  uncon- 
sciously in  one  consolidated  tendency :  to 
push  two  well-meaning  and  guiltless  friends 
into  the  position  of  guilty  lovers.  And 
mingled  with  this  more  obvious  situation  was 
that  subtle  under/consciousness  awakened  in 
the  pair  concerned  which  Echegaray  most  del- 
icately suggests  in  several  interviews,  but 
never  brings  out  into  the  light  of  day  except 
in  Ernesto's  final  arraignment.  There  was 
the  possibility  of  harmful  emotion  lying  un- 
awakened  in  two  loyal  hearts.  Dimly,  dimly 
they  felt  a  hovering  charm,  but  the  dangerous 
spell  might  never  have  been  felt  if  Don  Se- 
vero  and  his  like  had  not  evoked  its  presence 
by  the  law  of  suggestion. 

This  evidence  of  the  divination  of  the 
trained  psychologist  for  the  deep-down  mys- 
teries of  the  human  heart  tended  to  give 
some  further  color  of  modernness  to  a  play 
already  provided  with  the  up-to-date  virtues 
of  continuity  and  consistency  of  action,  and 
conciseness  of  dialogue.  Yet,  as  "El  Gran 
Galeoto"  is  quite  an  old  play,  there  was,  in- 
evitably, some  suggestion  of  old-fashioned- 
ness  in  "The  World  and  His  Wife." 

The  characters,  for  instance,  are  rather 
cast  into  types  or  moulds.  Their  indi- 
viduality, as  distinguished  from  that  of  their 
prototypes,  is  not  particularly  developed. 
Mr.  Faversham,  I  thought,  rather  emphasized 
this  old-fashionedness  in  the  character  of 
Ernesto  by  the  romanticism  of  his  style;  the 
many-folded,  Hamlet-reminding  mantle  that 
he  carried  in  the  last  act  is  an  item  that 
counts  in  this  impression.  It  seems  to  me 
that  he  does  not  make  enough  of  an  attempt 
to  bring  out  the  youth  of  Ernesto.  Richard 
Mansfield's  success  in  simulating  the  youth 
of  the  prince  in  "Old  Heidelberg"  shows 
what  can  be  done  in  that  line.  Mr.  Faver- 
sham's Ernesto,  instead  of  suggesting  a  Latin 
youth  in  the  early  twenties,  bore  the  aspect 
of  a  dignified,  slightly  austere  scholar  past 
his  first  youth. 

But,  generally  speaking,  and  in  matters  of 
detail,  the  production  of  "The  World  and  His 
Wife"  is  that  of  a  very  satisfactory  degree  of 
merit.  The  minor  roles  are  all  suitably  filled. 
Mr.  Lytton's  Don  Severo  had  its  striking 
qualities,  and  Mr.  Hollins's  Captain  Beaulieu, 
with  its  neatly  emphasized  humor,  and  its 
attractive  Englishness,  was  a  gratefully  re- 
ceived lighting  of  the  serious  atmosphere  of 
the  play.  Lionel  Belmore's  concierge  de- 
serves a  compliment  also,  as  does  any  bit  of 
acting  that  makes  you  forget,  for  the  moment, 
that  it  is  acting. 


There  is  already  being  manifested  so  great 
an  interest  in  the  forthcoming  appearance 
of  Ellen  Terry  that  the  management  looks 
for  a  complete  selling  out  of  all  seats 
for  the  one  performance  long  before  De- 
cember 1,  the  date  on  which  the  great 
English  actress  will  give  her  discourse  on 
"Shakespeare's  Heroines  Triumphant,"  with 
illustrative  acting.  The  box-office  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  is  already  being  overwhelmed 
with  mail  orders  for  seats,  although  the  ad- 
vance sale  does  not  open  until  Saturday 
morning,    December   26. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


Blanche  Walsh's  engagement  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  will  continue  throughout  this 
and  next  week,  including  Sunday  nights. 
The  brilliant  emotional  actress  has  created 
a  stir  with  her  production  of  Frederic  Arnold 
Kummer's  new  drama,  "The  Other  Woman." 
It  is  a  play  in  which  Miss  Walsh  and  the 
members  of  her  supporting  company  are  cast 
to  every  possible  advantage.  The  three  acts 
contain  an  unusually  large  number  of  bril- 
liant scenes,  and  the  close  of  the  play  sees 
Miss  Walsh  in  one  of  the  greatest  emotional 
bits  played  on  the  local  stage  in  years. 
George  W.  Howard,  the  leading  man  of  the 
company,  also  has  a  remarkably  strong  role. 
There  will  be  a  special  holiday  matinee  on 
Thursday,  Thanksgiving  Day,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  Saturday  matinee.  The  Thursday 
matinee  will  be  given  at  the  popular  scale 
of   prices,    $1,    50c,   25c. 


This  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening  Wil- 
liam Faversham  and  his  remarkable  company 
will  present  "The  World  and  His  Wife"  for 
the  last  times  at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  and  on 
Sunday  night  another  distinctly  high-class 
and  novel  attraction  will  be  offered.  Daniel 
V.  Arthur,  to  whose  credit  must  go  so  many 
theatrical  achievements,  has  finally  discovered 
an  entirely  new  form  of  musical  entertain- 
ment which  he  has,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  called  a  song  comedy.  "A  Matinee 
Idol,"  in  which  De  Wolf  Hopper  will  begin 
a  limited  engagement,  is  the  first  example 
of  this  form  of  entertainment  to  be  offered 
to  the  public.  That  it  has  won  an  immediate 
place  for  itself  is  best  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  piece  comes  here  with  a  record  of 
one  hundred  nights  in  Chicago  and  six 
months  in  New  York.  Mr.  Hopper,  who  is 
a  tremendous  favorite  here  and  has  not  been 
seen  in  this  city  for  some  time,  comes  with 
the  same  company  by  which  he  was  supported 
during  the  New  York  run  of  the  piece.  The 
organization  is  headed  by  Louise  Dresser, 
than  whom  no  more  delightful  comedienne 
can  be  found.  There  is  also  a  chorus  of 
lovely  young  women,  who  are  neither  "broil- 
ers," nor  "squabs,"  nor  "chickens,"  but,  on 
the  contrary,  just  girls.  New  York  liked 
them,  because  they  were  so  young,  so  joyous, 
so  girlish.  There  are  plenty  of  other  people 
in  the  company,  but  with  a  screamingly  funny 
play,  De  Wolf  Hopper  in  the  flower  of  his 
fine  art,  Louise  Dresser  in  all  the  plenitude 
of  her  pulchritude,  and  a  large  crowd  of 
girls,  there  is  certainly  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most   exacting  amusement  lover. 


The  excellence  of  the  Orpheum  programme 
for  next  week  is  fully  attested  by  the  mere 
mention  of  the  acts  which  compose  it.  The 
Six  Musical  Cuttys,  brothers  and  sisters, 
musical  vaudeville  artists,  will  make  their 
first  appearance  here,  after  a  successful  Eu- 
ropean tour.  Their  repertory  is  novel,  varied, 
and  attractive.  The  cello  solo  of  Miss  Cutty, 
and  the  bass  and  reed  numbers  of  the  sextet, 
are  particularly  popular  features.  James  Cal- 
lahan and  Jenny  St.  George,  two  Irish-Ameri- 
cans who  have  just  returned  from  two  years 
abroad,  will  present  a  little  classic  called 
"The  Old  Neighborhood."  Mr.  Callahan  per- 
sonates an  Irishman  who  has  emigrated  to 
this  country,  while  Miss  St.  George,  a  gifted 
harpist  and  accomplished  vocalist,  stirs  his 
emotions  by  the  melodies  of  Erin.  D.  J. 
Andree's  Studies  in  Porcelain  will  prove  a 
distinct  artistic  novelty,  and  entirely  different 
from  anything  seen  here  in  the  living  picture 
line.  The  production  comes  direct  from  the 
Apollo  Theatre,  Berlin,  where  it  created  a 
sensation.  The  Temple  Quartet,  a  singing 
four,  direct  from  New  York,  where  they 
were  soloists  at  important  musical  events,  are 
also  included  in  the  good  things  of  next  week. 
The  Temples  are  considered  the  best  singing 
quartet  in  vaudeville,  and  their  repertory  is 
suited  to  all  tastes.  Next  week  will  be  the 
last  of  Alf  Grant  and  Ethel  Hoag,  Jewell's 
Manikins,  and  the  Great  Asahi  and  his  troupe 
of  Japanese.  It  will  also  conclude  the  en- 
gagement of  George  Beban,  who  as  the  be- 
reaved Italian  ditch-digger  in  "The  Sign  of 
the  Rose"  has  scored  a  hit  equal  to  that 
achieved  by  great  character  actors  in  four- 
act  dramas. 


ENID    BRANDT 

The  marvelous  youne  pianist 

NOVELTY  THEATRE,  Wednesday,  Nov.  23.  al  8  o'dock 

assisted  by  Mrs.  NOAH  BRANDT 

sole  instructor  both  in  America  and  Europe 

Tickets  SI  .50.  $1.00,  75c.     Box  seats  S2.00. 

Box-office  opens  Monday  21st,  22d.  23rd.  at  Wiley  B. 

Allen's  Music  Store.  135  Kearny  St. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  PIANO  Used. 


Brinkfioles, 

HawaiianmeappIeJuio 


Eg  HAWAIIAN  PINEAPPLE  PRODUCTS  CO.  lid., 


Mi 


Be  sure  this  name  in 

.  red  is_on_fhe  Label 

At  Druggists, 

Grocers  and 

Soda   Fountains. 

Ask  for  booklet. 

]12  Market  St.,  San  Franclico,  Cat. 


Crocker  Safe   Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco 


The  Acme  of  Protection 


AMUSEMENTS. 


N 


EW  0RPHFHM  otarreil  st. 

Safest  and  most  magnificent  theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

THE  SIX  MUSICAL  CUTTYS  (Brothers 
and  Sisters),  direct  from  their  European  Tri- 
umphal Musical  Tour;  TAMES  CALLAHAN 
and  JENNY  ST.  GEORGE,  in  their  beautiful 
Irish  studv,  "The  Old  Neighborhood";  D.  J. 
ANDREE'S  STUDIES  IN  PORCELAIN; 
THE  TEMPLE  QUARTET;  GRANT  and 
HOAG;  JEWELL'S  MANIKINS;  THE 
GREAT  ASAHI,  assisted  by  the  Asahi  Quin- 
tet; New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures;  Last 
Week,  Tremendous  Hit,  GEORGE  BEBAN 
and  His  Associate  Players,  in  "The  Sign  of 
the  Rose." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),  10c,  25c,  50c.  Phones — Douglas  70, 
Home  C   1570. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  ts$iS£ 

^^  The  Leading  Playhouse 

Phones:  Franklin  150        Home  C 5  783 

Nightly,    Including    Sunday 

Monday,    Nov.    21 — Second    and    Last    Week 

Matinees    Thursday    and    Saturday 

Special  prices  at  Thurs.  mat.,  $1,  50c,  25c 

BLANCHE  WALSH 

In  her  latest  and  greatest  success 

"THE    OTHER    WOMAN" 

By    Frederic    Arnold    Kummer 

Monday,  Nov.  28— LILLIAN  RUSSELL,  in 

her     new     laugh-provoker,     "In     Search     of    a 

Sinner." 


C>^9^r^'-i-i^B 


McALUSTTR,  bt.  Market 

Phones:  Market  130 

Home  J2822 


This    Sat.    aft.    and    eve. — Last    times    of    Wm. 
Faversham  in  "The  World  and  His  Wife" 
Commencing    This    Sunday    Evening 
Matinees    Thursday    and    Saturday 
Daniel    V.    Arthur    presents 
DE  WOLF  HOPPER 
In  the  Sensational  Comedy  Success,  "A  MAT- 
INEE   IDOL,"    with    Louise    Dresser    and    that 
Dandy  Chorus.     "1000  laughs  without  a  single 
blush."— AT.    Y.   Herald. 

Reserved  seats,  $2  to  50c,  at  the  theatre  and 
Emporium.      Next— "THE    KISSING    GIRL." 


WlSflMClli 


LIZA   LEHMANN 

and  her  ENGLISH  QUARTET 

COLUMBIA  THEATRE 
This  Sunday  aft,  Nov.  20,  at  2:30 
Seats  $1.50.  $1.00.  75c,  at   Sherman.   Clay   &   Co.'s. 
Sunday  after  10  a.  m.  at  theatre. 


ANNA  PAVLOWA 
MIKAILMORDKIN 

and  the 

IMPERIAL  RUSSIAN  BALLET 

and  Orchestra  from 

Metropolitan  Opera 

House 

VALENCIA  THEATRE 

Commencing  next  Monday  eve,  Nov.  21 
Six  nights — Mats  Thursday,  Saturday,  Sunday 

Seats  S3.00.S2.00.  $1.50.  $1.00.    Boies  $32  to  $40.    Box- 
oflice  Sherman,  Clay  &.  Co.'s.  cor.  Kearny  and  Sutler. 
Comlne— TETRAZZINI  also  DE  GOGORZA 


RA    flMp    NEW  CALIFORNIA 
/\  I-*  1  IN  *J        JOCKEY  CLUB 


OAKLAND 
RACE  TRACK 


Racing  every  Week  Day,  Rain  or  Shine 

SIX  RACES  EACH  DAY 

First  Race  at  1 :40  p.  m , 
Admission — Men,  $2      -    -  Ladies,  $1 

For  special  trains  stopping  at  the  track,  take 
S.  P.  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St.;  leave  at  12 
m.,  thereafter  every  -0  minutes  until  I  :-40  p. 
m.  No  smoking  in  the  last  two  cat?,  which 
are  reserved  for  ladies  and  their  escorts. 
THOMAS  II.  WILLIAMS,  IV 
PERCY  W.   TREAT.    Secretary. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


As  an  apologist  for  the  four-hundred  type 
of  society  few  can  equal  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill, 
little  as  she  likes  the  variety.  One  of  the 
most  pleasant  things  about  the  "smart  set," 
she  says,  is  its  complacency — many  of  its 
members  are  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long,  se- 
renely confident  that  they,  and  they  alone, 
represent  the  elect  of  the  human  race  destined 
bv  some  turn  of  fater  which  they  have  no 
desire  to  understand,  to  lead  a  life  of  lotus- 
eating  and  amusement-  Curiously  enough, 
when  the  ruthless  destiny,  which  comes  to 
so  many  human  beings  quite  irrespective  of 
wealth  or  class,  happens  to  overwhelm  people 
of  this  sort,  quite  a  number  (contrary  to  what 
one  might  reasonably  suppose)  display  the 
greatest  courage.  Not  a  few  have  faced  the 
loss  of  fortune  with  a  cheerfulness  which 
finer  characters  may  well  envy,  whilst  others, 
stricken  down  by  disease  and  pain,  exhibit  a 
rare  fortitude  of  quite  an  extraordinary  char- 
acter. As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  large  number 
of  people  who  spend  their  time  toying  with 
the  trinkets  of  life  are  unconscious  fatalists, 
avoiding  every  form  of  trouble  or  of  sorrow 
much  as  they  do  a  bad  dinner.  "Eat  drink, 
and  be  merry,  for  tomorrow  we  die,*'  is  their 
motto — one  of  an  uninspiring  and  even  low 
character.  Perhaps  society  is  to  blame  for 
this,  inasmuch  as  the  credentials  for  admis- 
sion to  its  circle  may  be  all  summed  up  in 
an  ability  to  entertain  on  the  most  lavish 
scale.  For  all  her  dislike  of  the  new  rich, 
Lady  Dorothy  has  to  confess  to  a  certain  ad- 
miration for  the  successful  speculator  who 
finds  himself  in  houses  where  formerly  he 
would  not  have  been  allowed  in  the  sen-ants' 
hall.  There  is  about  that  kind  of  man  a 
self-confidence  and  swagger  which  recalls  the 
story  of  the  little  boy  who,  having  soaked  his 
handkerchief  in  eau-de-Cologne,  proudly  an- 
nounced to  a  party  of  friends,  "If  any  of  you 
smells  a  smell,  that's  me." 


Seeing  that  America  is  frequently  blamed 
for  Europe's  bad  weather  it  is  not  much  of  a 
shock  to  learn  that  Americans  are  the  cause 
of  dearer  living  in  Paris.  They  have,  it  is 
claimed,  taken  to  France  habits  of  luxury 
which  were  formerly  unknown  in  that  land. 
Consequently  the  time  when  it  was  possible 
to  save  money  in  Paris  has  vanished.  Not  so 
long  ago  there  were  many  who  found  that  they 
could  live  more  comfortably  in  the  French 
capital  while  spending  much  less  than  would 
be  necessary  in  American  cities.  But  not 
now.  Everything  has  gone  up.  Everything 
at  the  stores,  from  silk  petticoats  to  gloves, 
from  furs  to  ostrich  feathers,  is  quoted  at 
a  higher  figure,  and  even  at  the  theatres  the 
poor  tax  which  used  to  be  paid  by  the  man- 
agement is  now  transferred  to  the  playgoer. 


On  the  other  hand,  however,  in  the  country 
districts  of  France  it  is  amazing  what  value 
in  shelter  and  food  can  still  be  obtained  at 
moderate  prices.  The  rural  inns  of  the  old- 
fashioned  type  are  yet  catering  to  the  simple 
life.  Of  the  food  to  be  obtained  in  those 
hostelries  it  is  difficult  to  speak  in  terms  of 
sufficiently  high  praise.  The  scheme  is  every- 
where about  the  same.  For  lunch  hors 
d'ceuvres,  an  omelette,  a  cutlet,  an  entrecote, 
a  vegetable  plat,  cheese,  fruit,  and  crackers. 
Dinner  is  generally  a  somewhat  heavier  meal 
with  soup  instead  of  hors  d/oeuvres,  generally 
fish  for  the  second  course,  and  two  dishes  of 
a  more  complicated  order  to  follow.  Salad, 
fresh  as  the  dew,  ambrosially  seasoned,  figures 
on  every  menu,  and,  even  where  the  district 
is  not  a  vine-growing  one,  one  will  find  the 
light,  brisk  wine  of  France,  both  white  and 
red,  included  without  extra  charge.  The 
cooking  deserves  the  pen  of  a  Meredith  to  do 
it  justice.  And  the  average  cost  per  day, 
including  a  bedroom,  will  be  a  little  less  or 
a  very  little  more  than  two  dollars ! 


And,  talking  of  menus,  a  pathetic  interest 
attaches  to  that  of  the  lunch  which  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  gave  on  the  occasion  when  King 
George  of  England  was  his  guest  the  other 
day  to  meet  the  deposed  King  Manuel  of  Por- 
tugal.    Here  it  is : 

CEufs    a    la    Chartres 

Petits    pates    Parisienne 

Filet  de  bceuf  a   la   Godard 

Ballotine  de  diode  a   la    gelee 

Cutssot    de    chevreuil    sauce    grand    Veneur 

Fonds    d'artichauts    a    la    Mornay 

Glace    Neiuscko 

Petits    Conde 

Each  member  of  the  party  signed  a  copy 
of  the  menu  for  the  host,  who  is  to  have  it 
photographed  and  send  a  print  to  all  other 
guests. 

instead  of  calling  herself  a  "roomer,"  after 
the  model  of  the  American  vernacular,  Pierre 
de  Coulevain,  whose  "home"  is  a  bedroom  and 
a  dressing-room  on  the  fourth  floor  of  a  hotel, 
describes  herself  more  pictuesquely  as  "on 
tin  branch,"  which  offers  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  the  "roomer"  so  long  in  use.  From 
h^r  perch  Pierre  de  Coulevain  gives  a  vivid 
r  rture  of  the  transient  life  in  her  "home." 

"When,  in  the  evening,  I  see  all  these  people 
c  .  various  races  in  the  hotel  rooms,  I  can 
r.o.  believe  that  it  is  just  due  to  chance  or  to 


their  own  will  that  they  are  here.  Some  of 
them  come  from  very  far  away,  from  Chili, 
from  San  Francisco.  Is  it  just  to  gossip,  talk 
and  play  games  that  they  have  been  gathered 
together  under  the  same  roof?  No,  it  cer- 
tainly is  not.  There  must  be  underneath  all 
this  some  very  interesting  weaving,  some 
commencement  of  things,  an  exchange  of  life 
necessary  to  the  progress  of  all.  They  all 
appear  to  belong  to  the  same  society,  to  the 
same  civilization,  and  yet  they  represent  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  moral  elevation.  Three 
circles  are  constituted  and  reconstituted  in- 
variably ;  the  English  circle,  the  American 
circle,  the  French  circle. 

"In  the  English  circle  the  women  knit  long, 
ribbed  stockings  of  the  kind  so  dear  to  sports- 
men, or  gloves  for  the  Newfoundland  fisher- 
men. They  talk  in  a  monotonous  voice ;  their 
faces  are  grave  and  cold,  but  their  eyes  are 
soft.  They  play  cards  with  a  concentrated 
passion  that  is  perfectly  disciplined.  In  the 
French  circle  there  is  more  light  and  vivacity. 
The  women  manufacture  pretty  little  things  in 
bright  colors.  They  talk,  not  perhaps  about 
very  elevated  subjects,  but  the  conversation  is 
kept  up  without  flagging.  The  game,  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  played  gaily,  with  an  accompani- 
ment of  droll  remarks.  In  the  American 
circle  there  is  more  beauty,  more  elegance 
and  youth.  The  women,  most  of  them  with 
large  hats  which  are  apparently  riveted  to 
their  heads,  and  purses  with  gold  meshes 
hanging  round  their  wrists,  chatter  unceas- 
ingly. They  play  poker  with  an  ardor  that 
brings  patches  of  color  to  their  cheeks.  Some 
charming  exotic  women  come  and  go  among 
these  groups.  What  fine  races  they  repre- 
sent !  The  setting  of  their  eyes  always  amazes 
me.  On  their  small-featured  faces  one  sees 
the  reflection  of  a  kindly,  childlike  soul.  The 
Russian  and  Polish  women  stand  out  in  ex- 
traordinary relief.  One  feels  their  immense 
capabilities.  In  these  modern  surroundings, 
with  their  intense-looking  expression,  their 
enthusiasm,  they  seem  to  me  curiously  out  of 
date.  I  always  come  back  to  the  American 
women  with  pleasure  and  interest  When 
they  talk  French  all  their  fine  self-assurance 
vanishes.  Their  expression,  their  very  voices 
soften,  a  something  naive  is  evolved  from 
them,  a  something  very  young,  which  is,  per- 
haps, the  real  basis  of  their  soul.  I  owe  much 
to  them.  Their  activity  has  often  stimulated 
my  idleness.  Through  them  I  have,  as  it 
were,  felt  the  ebullition  of  the  life  of  their 
country." 

This  is  a  busy  age  for  the  compiler,  but  no 
one  has  yet  given  the  world  that  anthology 
of  the  foods  of  the  earth  for  which  even.' 
gourmand  is  longing.  Quite  an  entertaining 
chapter  could  be  made  out  of  the  cucumber 
alone.  And  some  of  the  extracts  would  pro- 
ride  material  for  much  mental  exercise  to 
decide  whether  they  are  humorous  or  serious. 
For  example,  what  did  that  old  Greek  mean 
when  he  said  of  a  certain  woman  that 

She  was  to  me 

More    tender    than    a    cucumber  ? 

Only  one  meaning  would  have  been  taken 
from  that  equivocal  statement  by  that  famous 
doctor  who  used  to  declare  that  the  only 
way  to  dress  a  cucumber  is  to  cut  it  into 
very  thin  slices,  sprinkle  it  with  the  finest  of 
oil,  pepper  it  plentifully,  cover  it  with  vine- 
gar— and  then  throw  it  out  of  the  window ! 
On  the  other  hand  Thackeray  tells  how  he 
"had  delicate  cucumbers  stuffed  with  force- 
meat," while  Dickens  refers  to  "salmon,  lamb, 
peas,  innocent  young  potatoes,  a  cool  salad, 
sliced  cucumber,  a  tender  duckling — all 
there !"  Both  novelists  were  evidently  men 
after  the  heart  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  who 
was  never  without  cucumbers,  and  had  frames 
made  upon  wheels,  by  means  of  which  the 
growing  cucumbers  could  be  moved  about  and 
exposed  to  the  full  heat  of  the  sun,  while  in 
winter  they  were  withdrawn  and  placed  un- 
der the  protection  of  frames  glazed  with 
mirror-stone.  Yet  two  or  three  centuries  ago 
the  vegetable  was  looked  at  suspiciously  as 
cold  and  treacherous,  yielding  "unto  the  body 
a  cold  nourishment,  and  that  very  little,  and 
the  same  not  good." 


his  wrists ;  these  white  edgings  must  be  re- 
newed daily,  and  much  money  must  be  earned 
to  bear  this  heavy  expense.  For  the  sake  of 
his  black  coat  he  must  marry  a  wife,  and  for 
her  sake  he  must  live  in  a  suitable  house,  and 
the  house  must  be  run  just  so,  and  thus  the 
plot  thickens  from  year  to  year.  Whereas 
the  simple  pocket  handkerchief  of  the  mild 
savage,  or  the  fig-leaf  of  Eden  entailed  no 
such  consequences.  Yet  the  poet  would 
rather  have  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle 
of  Cathay! 

A  distinguished  member  of  the  illustrious 
profession  of  waiters  has  declared  that  to  be 
successful  in  his  calling  a  waiter  must  have : 

The  patience  of  Job. 

The  wisdom  of  Solomon. 

The  wit  of  a  diplomat 

The  skill  of  an  artist 

The  bearing  of  a  prince. 

To  which,  perhaps,  should  be  added,  "and 
the  soul  of  a  waiter."  For,  like  the  poet,  and 
despite  all  protest  to  the  contrary,  the  waiter 
is  born,  not  made. 


Hailed  as  "The  Master  of  Feminism," 
Marcel  Prevost  endeavors  to  make  good  his 
right  to  the  title  by  the  following  bit  of 
philosophy :  "Is  a  woman's  hat  meant  to 
cover  her  head  ?  Is  a  woman's  sunshade 
meant  to  shade  her  from  the  sun?  Are  a 
woman's  shoes  made  for  walking?  Or  her 
bejeweled  watch  meant  to  tell  her  the  time? 
Why,  then,  should  a  woman's  letter  be  meant 
to  convey  her  real  thoughts!" 


Carlyle  omitted  to  note,  in  his  philosophy  of 
clothes,  that  for  a  man  to  don  a  black  coat  is 
to  seal  his  doom  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Henceforward  his  life  is  lived  for  the 
sake  of  that  garment  Because  there  is  a 
black  coat  on  his  back  he  must  wear  a  black 
hat  Then  he  can  no  longer  feel  the  wind 
blowing  through  his  hair.  He  must  wear 
gloves  on  his  hands  for  the  sake  of  the  black 
coat;  and  then,  for  fear  he  might  soil  his 
gloves,  he  is  careful  to  give  his  hands  no 
dirty  work,  however  honest  If  a  door  is  to 
be  opened,  he  calls  a  porter.  The  black  coat 
demands  a  white  collar  and  white  cuffs  for 


A  devotee  of  coffee,  who  has  sampled  the 
beverage  in  many  lands,  protests  against 
those  who  understand  not  the  hour  and  the 
place,  and  order  it  at  strange  moments  and 
for  stranger  purposes.  Americans  there  be, 
affirms  this  epicure,  who,  from  thick,  heavy, 
odious  cups  drink  it,  plentifully  weakened 
with  milk,  as  the  one  proper  and  fit  accom- 
paniment for  dinner :  a  spoonful  of  coffee 
follows  a  spoonful  of  soup :  another  is  pre- 
lude to  the  joint;  a  second  cup  spoils  the 
sweet  On  the  other  hand,  be  it  admitted  in 
fairness,  no  coffee  is  purer  and  better  than 
that  of  the  American  who  has  not  fallen  into 
such  mistaken  courses. 

In  the  afternoon,  plump  German  matrons 
and  maidens  gather  about  the  coffee-pot,  and 
fancy,  poor  souls,  that  they,  of  all  woman- 
kind, are  most  discriminating  of  time  and 
opportunity.  Gossip  goes  smoothly  on ;  house- 
hold matters  are  placidly  discussed;  and  the 
one  and  only  end  of  coffee  remains  for  them, 
now  and  always,  unknown  and  unsuspected. 
In  their  blameless  innocence  and  guileless 
confidence,  may  they  have  whatever  happi- 
ness belongs  of  right  to  the  race  of  humble 
and  unaspiring  housewives. 

In  England  the  spurious  is  preferred  to 
the  genuine;  and  rare  indeed  is  the' house  or 
restaurant,  the  hotel  or  lodgings,  where  good 
coffee  is  the  portion  of  blundering  humanity. 
Over  the  barbarous  depths  into  which  the 
soul-inspiring  berry  has  been  dragged  in  un- 
happy Albion  it  is  kinder  to  draw  a  veil. 

But  in  the  inscrutable  East  the  cradle  of 
mysticism,  where  no  problem  discourages 
earnest  seekers  after  truth,  coffee  may  yet  be 
had  in  full  perfection.  In  the  West,  France 
is  not  without  her  children  of  light  and  in 
the  tall  glass  of  the  cafe  or  the  deep  bowl 
of  the  auberge  coffee  sometimes  is  not  un- 
worthy of  the  name,  though  chicory,  the 
base,  now   threatens  its  ruin. 


WELLS  FARGO  NEVADA  NATIONAL  BANK 

of  San  Francisco 

No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  ...$11 ,053.686.21 

Cash  and  Sight  Exchange II  .218.874.78 

Deposits 24.743.347.16 

Isaias    W.    Hexlmak President 

I.   W.   HEXLitAN   Jr...  .Vice-President 

F.    L.    Lipman Vice-President 

James  K.   Wilson Vice-President 

Frank   B.    King Cashier 

W.    McGavin Asst.    Cashier 

E.   L.  Jacobs Asst   Cashier 

V.  H.  Rosetti Asst  Cashier 

C.    L.   Davis Asst.    Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


isaias  w.  hexlman 
leon  sloss 
c.  de  guigne 
percy  t.    morgan 
i.  w.  hellman,  jr. 
wm.  Haas 
james  l.  flood 
wm.  f.  herrin 


JOHN    C    KIRKPATRICK 
F.    W.   VAN    SICKLEN 
HARTLAND    LAW 
J.    HENRY    MEYER 
CHAS.    J.     DEERING 
F.    L.    LIPMAN 
JAMES    K.    WILSON 


CutMBeri  cf  tbu  Bank  arc  offered  ererj  bdHrjr  CMsbteal  wA 
prate*  hinlont.    New  accoanti  are  irrited. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

savings  (THE  GERMAN  BANK)    commercial 

(Member  »f  the  Associated  Sautgs  Banks  of  Sin  Fruasot) 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Guaranteed    Capital    ?  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..      1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent  Funds..      1,555,093.05    : 

Deposits   June  30,    1910 40,384,727.21 

Total    Assets    43,108,907.82   | 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President 
and  Manager,  George  Tourny;  3d  Vice-Presi-  ! 
dent,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R. 
Schmidt;  Assistant  Cashier,  William  Herr- 
mann; Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller;  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries, G.  J.  O.  Folte  and  Wm.  D.  Newhouse; 
Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Dibectoes — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  George  Tourny,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen, 
Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Walter,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr., 
E.  T.  Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,   Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C 
Heyer,    Manager. ■ 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

sayings         108  SUTTER  ST.     commercial 

(Heater  of  Axsodaled  Sitbci  Basks  of  Sax  Fraadxt) 

Capital   Authorized    $1,000,000 

Paid   In    750.000 

Reserve  and    Surplus 166,874 

Total    Resources    5,281,686 

Officers — A.  Legallet,  President;  Leon  Boc- 
queraz,  Vice-President;  J.  M.  Dupas,  Vice- 
President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  John  Ginty, 
Cashier;  M.  Girard  Assistant  Cashier;  P. 
Bellemans,  Assistant  Cashier;  P.  A.  Bergerot, 
Attorney. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 


You  Can  Work  Near  a  Window 

in  winter  when  you  have  a  Perfec- 
tion Oil  Heater.  It  is  a  portable 
radiator  which  can  be  moved  to 
any  part  of  a  room,  or  to  any  room 
in  a  house.    When  you  have  a 


Perfection 

^^        Smokeless       ^A  ^ 

Absolutely  smokeless  and  odorless 


you  do  not  have  to  work  close  to  the 
stove,  which  is  usually  far  from  the 
window.  You  can  work  where  you 
wish,  and  be  warm.  You  can  work  on 
dull  winter  days  in  the  full  light  near 
the  window,  without  being  chilled  to 
'the  bone. 

The  Perfection  Oil  Heater  quickly 
gives  heat,  and  with  one  filling  of  the 
font  burns  steadily  for  nine  hours,  without  smoke  or  smell.  An 
indicator  always  shows  the  amount  of  oil  in  the  font.  The  filler- 
cap,  put  in  like  a  cork  in  a  bottle,  is  attached  by  a  chain.  This 
heater  has  a  cool  handle  and  a  damper  top.. 

The  Perfection  Oil  Heater  has  an  automatic-locking 
flame  spreader,  which  prevents  the  wick  from  being  turned 
high  enough  to  smoke,  and  is  easy  to  remove  and  drop  back,  so 
the  wick  can  be  quickly  cleaned.  The  burner  body  or  gallery 
cannot  become  wedged  and  can  be  unscrewed  in  an  instant  for 
rewicking.  The  Perfection  Oil  Heater  is  finished  in  japan  or 
nickel,  is  strong,  durable,  well-made,  built  for  service,  and  yet 
light  and  ornamental. 

Dealers  Everywhere.    If  r.oi  at  yours.  write  for  descriptive  circular 
to  the  nearest  agency  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

( Incorporated ) 


November  19,  1910. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  following  entry  appears  in  the  "Vis- 
itors' Book"  of  a  hotel  in  Germany :  "The 
living  here  is  good,  plain,  and  substantial. 
So  is  the  waitress." 


Thomas  Hood  was  visited  shortly  before 
his  death  by  a  clergyman.  "My  dear  sir," 
Hood  said  to  him,  looking  at  his  gloomy 
countenance,  "I  am  afraid  your  religion  does 
not  agree  with  you." 


The  motto   of  the  amateur  actor,  according 

to  Seymour  Hicks,  is  that  "it  is  better  to  have 

had  a  frost  than  never  to  have  played  at  all." 

On  this   subject  he  quotes   a  happy   retort  of 

;r  \V.  S.  Gilbert's.     "What  do  you  think  of 

amateur   club  ?"    said   an    enthusiast.      "I 

k  they  are  not  so  much  a  club  as  a  bundle 

sticks,"  said  the  master  of  repartee. 

One  of  his  friends  once  asked  Mr.  Darwin's 
gardener  about  his  master's  health,  and  how 
•  he  had  been  lately.  "Oh !"  he  said,  "my  poor 
:  master  has  been  very  sadly.  I  often  wish 
he  had  something  to  do.  He  moons  about  in 
the  garden,  and  I  have  seen  him  stand  doing 
'  nothing  before  a  flower  for  ten  minutes  at  a 
time.  If  he  only  had  something  to  do  I 
really  believe  he  would  be  better." 


I  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  his  first  baby,  his 
'  wife  went  upstairs  one  evening  and  found  him 
i  standing  by  the  side  of  the  crib  and  gazing 
.  earnestly  at  the  child.  She  was  touched  by 
'the  sight  and  tears  filled  her  eyes.  Her  arms 
'  stole  softly  around  his  neck  as  she  rubbed  her 

cheek  caressingly  against  his  shoulder.  He 
■started  slightly  at  the  touch.  "Darling,"  he 
',  murmured,   dreamily,    "it   is   incomprehensible 

to  me  how  they  get  up  such  a  crib  as  that  for 

99  cents." 

I     A  candidate  told  this  story  at  a  mass  meet- 

;ing,  where  preceding  orators  had  urged  the 
audience  to    show   their  patriotism   by   voting 

.  for  the  best  man.  "The  honeymoon  of  a 
newly  married  couple  was  about  to  end,"  he 
said,  "and  the  young  bride  asked  her  husband 

■what  she  could  do  to  prove  she  loved  him 
with  all  her  heart.  The  husband  replied: 
'You  might  turn  over  all  the  foolish  letters  I 
have  written  you,  so   that  I  might  have  the 

;  satisfaction  of  destroying  them.'1' 


'      Richard  Harding  Davis  at  a  football  game 

in  Philadelphia  praised  the  voices  of  the 
;  young  undergraduates  shouting  their  weird 
ijcollege  yells.     "It  makes  me  think  of  a  Locust 

Street  bride,"  said  Mr.   Davis,   smiling.     "She 

turned  to  her  husband  one  night  at  dinner 
'and  remarked:  'My  dear,  the  first  time  I  saw 
jyou  was   at  Franklin  Field.     Your  head  was 

thrown  back,  your  mouth  was  wide  open,  and 
I  your  face  was  very  red — you  were  yelling 
I  your  college  yell.1     'Yes,  I  remember,'  said  the 

young  man.  'And  I  noticed,'  she  continued, 
i  'what  a  remarkable  voice  you  had.'  'Yes,  you 
|  spoke  of  it  at  the  time,'  said  he.  'But  what 
I  makes  you  think  of  it  now?'     'Oh,   nothing,' 

said  the  bride.     'Only  I  wish  the  baby  hadn't 

inherited  it.     That's  all." 


Henry  E.  Dixey,  the  actor,  was  in  a  cynical 

mood  at  a  recent  dinner.     "Every  other  young 

actress     is     calling    herself    Thais,"    he    said. 

"Thais      McGinnis,      Thais      Endicott,      Thais 

I  Schmidt — the    thing    is    universal.      Universal 

i  and  ridiculous,  for  they  who  have  read  Ana- 

tole   France's    story    of   Thais    know   that   she 

I  was  a  very  naughty  little  girl,  indeed.     I  am 

quite  sure  that  no  real  reader  of  'Thais'  would 

ever,  under  any  circumstances,   consent  to  be 

I  called  such  a  name.     It  makes  me  think  of  a 

I  man    who,    taking   his    infant   daughter   to    be 

|  baptized,  told  the  clergyman  to  call  her  Venus. 

|  'But    I    refuse    to    call    her    Venus,'    said    the 

i  clergyman,   indignantly.     'Venus   is   the   name 

I  of  a  pagan  goddess.'     'Well,  how  about  your 

I  own  girl,  Diana?'  said  the  man." 


Senator  Murphy  Foster,  at  a  dinner  in 
Washington,  said  of  a  certain  retraction :  "It 
was  a  retraction  without  value.  It  recalls 
the  Nola  Chucky  scandal.  Dean  Washington, 
in  the  heat  of  a  revival,  shouted  from  the 
Nola  Chucky  chapel :  'I  see  befo'  me  ten 
chicken  thieves,  includin'  that  thar  Calhoun 
Clay.'  Calhoun  Clay  at  once  rose  and  left 
the  church.  He  was  very  angry.  He  brought 
several  powerful  influences  to  bear  and  the 
deacon  promised  to  apologize.  So  at  the  fol- 
lowing revival  the  old  man  said:  'I  desire 
to  retract  mah  last  night's  remark,  namely, 
T  see  befo'  me  ten  chicken  thieves,  includin' 
Calhoun  Clay.'  What  I  should  have  said, 
dear  brethren  and  sistern,  was,  'I  see  befo' 
me  nine  chicken  thieves,  not  includin'  Cal- 
houn  Clay.'  " 

I  A  raw  recruit  from  a  remote  corner  of  the 
Green    Isle    was    engaged    for    the    first    time 

1  in  a  field  manoeuvre,  on  outpost  duty.  The 
sergeant  instructed  him  to  look  out  carefully 
for  the  colonel  coming  to  inspect  the  post. 
After  an  hour  he  returned  and  asked  the 
soldier,    "Has   the    colonel   been    here?"      Re- 


ceiving an  answer  in  the  negative,  he  went 
away,  returning  later  on  with  the  same  in- 
quiry. A  while  later  the  colonel  appeared. 
The  recruit  did  not  salute  properly,  which 
incensed  the  colonel,  who,  as  a  hint,  asked 
him:  "Do  you  know  who  I  am?"  "Faith, 
and  I  do  not,1'  answered  the  recruit.  "I  am 
the  colonel."  "Begorra,  you  will  catch  it 
then,"  says  the  soldier.  "The  sergeant  has 
been  asking  twice  for  yez  already  I" 


Poor  Tweedledum  was  in  trouble.  He  was 
up  before  the  local  magistrate.  "Officer,"  de- 
manded the  dispenser  of  justice,  "read  the 
charge."  Mumbledun's  chest  expanded.  "Ob- 
structing the  traffic  by  causing  a  large  crowd 
to  assemble  in  Ditchwater  Street  on  the  20th 
instant,  yer  worship !"  "And  defense  ?" 
rapped  out  his  worship,  turning  to  Tweedle- 
dum. Tweedledum  cleared  his  throat.  "Sir," 
he  replied,  "I  happened  to  appear  in  my  front 
garden  wearing  a  tie  my  wife  bought  me  for 
my  birthday,  and  it  got  about  that  I  was  going 
to  give  a  comic  entertainment.     That  is  all." 


Archie  Williams,  an  Omaha  lawyer,  went 
down  into  Kansas,  where  business  kept  him 
in  a  small  town  for  two  days,  and  a  lot  of 
time  hung  heavy  on  his  hands,  for  one  of  the 
days  was  Sunday.  "Fine  place,  this,"  said  a 
native  to  him.  "Yes,"  said  Williams,  rather 
shortly.  He  didn't  seem  at  all  eager  to  open 
a  discussion  concerning  the  merits  of  the 
hamlet.  "Real  good  place,"  continued  the 
native.  "Oh,  yes,"  said  Williams,  and  again 
showed  no  inclination  to  discuss  the  subject. 
"You  like  it,  do  you  ?"  asked  the  native. 
"Like  it  ?  Like  it  ?"  answered  Williams,  very 
gently  and  softly.  He  got  up  and  laid  his 
hand  on  the  native's  shoulder.  "Like  it? 
Why,  my  dear,  good  friend,  I  like  this  town 
so  well  I  could  die  here."  "Why — why — I'm 
glad  to  know  that.  But  how  does  it  appeal 
to  you  so  much  as  that  ?"  "Why,"  said  Wil- 
liams, still  very  gently,  "I  never  saw  a  place 
in  all  my  life,  and  I  have  lived  a  good  many- 
years,  which  I  could  leave  with  so  few  re- 
grets !" 

«♦„ 

THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

She  Has,  Believe  Me  Not. 
Put  away  the  pretty  crutches, 

And  the  jug  of  iodine; 
Ditch  the  first  aid  to  the  injured 

And  the  compress  for  the  spine. 
House  the  ambulance  and   stretchers, 

Spill  the  bag  of  waterwarmed — 
We've    been    told    the    game    of    football 

Is  a  sport  that's  been  "reformed." 

— Th  e    Com  m  o  n  er. 


The  Simplified  Style. 
There  was  a  wee  damsel  named  Peggy, 
With  pinafore  jammy  and  eggy; 
When  they  said,  "You  can't  spell," 
She    replied,    "Very    well, 
And  neither  can  Andrew  Carnegie." 

— Mostyn  Pigott  in  P.  I.  i 


Missing  Rhymes  Found. 
Bill    Jones    was    an    elderly    bachelor. 
And  he  hadn't  even  a  satchel  or 
Valise;  so  he  stole  one — sad,  sad  step! 
For  that  was  the  way  he  lost  his  rep. 

— Chicago    Tribm 


ights 


Sister's  Beau. 
When   sister's  beau   comes    Sunday 
We  always  turn  on  all  the  lights, 
And  pa  and  ma  and  sis  and  me 
We    entertain    the    company. 
He  sits  across   the  room   from   sis 
Like 


Our  bedtime's  nine  o'clock,  you  know 
(I   just  pretend,  but  do   not  go). 
The  lights  they  seem  too  strong  for  him 
And  so   they  turn   'em  awful  dim, 
And  he  sits  on  the  couch  with  sis 
Like this. 
— Woman's  Home   Companion. 


To  a  JUt. 

If    handsome    is   as   handsome    does, 
As  handsome   hath  been  said   to  be, 

Why,    you're    the    handsomest    ever    was, 
For  you   have   "done  me"    handsomely! 

— London    Opinion. 

Real  Goblins. 
Once   there   was   a  little  girl 

Who  tried  to  smuggle  things, 
And  when  the  dock  inspectors  came 

She  up  and  hid  her  rings; 
And  when  they  asked  her  what  she  had 

She  just  said,  "Nuthin',  sir!" 
Although  she  knew  it  wasn't  true — 

She  had    'em  all  on   her. 
And  when  they  had  her  searched,  O,  my! 

They  found   'em  in  her  hair! — 
And  the  customs  men'll  get  you 

Ef  you    don't   de-clare. 

Then  there  was   a  little  boy 

Who  bought  a  lot  of  clothes, 
And  handkerchiefs  and  shirts  and  things. 

And    underwear    and    hose; 
And  as  be  landed  on  the  dock 

He  looked  just  like  a   saint. 
When  asked  if  he'd  bought  things  abroad, 

He  said,  "No,  sur,  I  aint!" 
But  when  they  opened  up  his  trunks 

The  things  they  found  in  there! — 
And    the  customs   men'll   get  you 

Ef    you    don't    de-clare. 

— New  York  Times. 


THE 


GIFT  CENTER 

From  which  radiate  the  most  beautiful,  dur- 
able and  NOVEL  Chnstmas  Gifts— Gifts 
that  are  as  unique  in  quality  as  in  novelty 


SHAVING  TABLE  —  a  very  handsome 
Gift !  The  pedestal  is  in  the  finest 
Nickel,  treble  plated — untamishable,  the 
same  burnished  metal  supports  the  B. 
B.  P.  (best  British  Plate)  mirror,  be- 
tween is  a  rich  mahogany  table  for 
brushes,  combs,  etc,  surrounding  the 
base  of  mirror  are  soap,  brush  and  razor 
holders  of  nickel  and  porcelain.  Price 
$57.50.  We  have  handsome  shaving 
sets  for  the  dressing  table  at  $12.50, 
$7.50  and  $2.50. 

MARK  CROSS"  WORK  BASKETS— 

The  most  perfectly  built  and  perfectly  equipped 
in  the  world;  prices  start  at  $7.50. 

LADIES'  AND  CHILDREN'S  WORK 
BOXES — Complete  in  every  detail ;  from 
$15  down  to  $1. 

SCISSOR  SETS— Henckel's  best,  in  leather 
case;  at  $2,  $2.50,  $3,  S3.50,  $4  and  $5. 

LIBRARY  SETS — Consisting  of  letter  opener, 
scissors  and  sheath;  at  $2,  $2.50,  $2.75 
and  up. 

DRESSING  CASES— In  cowhide,  seal  or  pig 
skin;  prices  ranging  from  $6.50  to  $35. 

MANICURE  SETS— Henckels  best,  in  beau- 
tiful cases;  at  $2.50,  $3.50,  $4  and  up. 

PICNIC  BASKETS  —  The  finest  assortment 
m  San  Francisco,  ranging  in  price  from 
$12.50  to  $198. 


We  are  EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS  for  the  celebrated  "MARK 
CROSS "  leather  goods ;  known  throughout  the  world  as 
the  most  perfect  of  all  leather  goods— DRESSING  CASES 
for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  fitted  complete,  from  $6.50. 
PIGSKIN  WALLETS  from  $2.50.  PIGSKIN  PURSES  from 
$1.  PIGSKIN  BACK,  CLOTH  BRUSHES  from  $2.50,  etc. 
The  only  store  in  San  Francisco  where  you  can  buy  these 
beautiful  gifts.     We  have  "  MARK  CROSS "  suit  cases,  too. 


"MARK 

CROSS" 

GLOVES 

for 

MEN 


%oos  gros. 

Market  and  Stockton 
San  Francisco 


"MARK 
CROSS" 
GLOVES 

for 
LADIES 


... 

The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.  W.  cor.  Sutter  and  Sansome  Streets 

Capital $4,000,000 

Reserve  and  Undivided  Profits.        1,700,000 
Sic  Creenebaum,  President;  H.  Fleishhacker.  Vice- 
President  and  Manseer:    Joseph  Fried. ander.   Vice-Presi- 
dent: C.  F.  Hnm.  Vice-President:  R.  Altschol.  Cashier: 
A.  Hochstein,  Asst.  Cashier:  C.  R.  Parker.  Asst.  Cashier: 
H.  Choynski,  Asst.  Cashier;  G.  R.  Bardick.  Asst.  Cashier; 
A.  L.  Langerman,  Secretary. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

BONDS 

THE  MODERN   FORM  OF   INVESTMENT. 
THE  RESULT  OF  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE. 
THE  RESERVE  OF  TRUST  COMPASIESAND  BANKS. 
THE  RESERVE    OF    INSURANCE    COMPANIES    AND 
INDIVIDUALS. 

Writtftr  tur  Circular 
Established  1358 

SUTRO    &    CO. 

INVESTMENT  BROKERS 
412  Montgomery  St.                San  Francisco 

Members  Stock  and  Bond  ExchznEe 

J.    C.    WILSON 

(  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
Member-  CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

(  THE  STOCK  AND  BOND  EXCHANGE.  S.  F 
Mail  office  HILLS  BUILDING.  Su  Frurisce 

RRANCH    OFFICES 

Palace  Hotel.  Su  Francisco.      Hotel  Alexandra,  Us  Alleles. 
Hotel  del  Consuls,  CsrsmuU  Bead. 
CorrespondeQis :    Harris,    Winthrop    &    Co..    25 
Pine  St..  New  York;  3  The  Rookery.  Chicago. 

THE  CITIZENS'  ALLIANCE  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  located  at  626  Merchants  Exchange 
Building,  where  all  business  of  THE  CITI- 
ZENS' ALLIANCE  is  transacted. 

The  FREE  LABOR  BUREAU  of  the  AL- 
LIANCE, in  Oakland,  is  at  804  Broadway.  All 
classes  of  male  help  is  furnished,  absolutely 
free,    to   employer   and   employee. 

We  specialize   in  securities  of  high-grade  Pacific  Coast 
enterprises,  suitable  for  trust  fund  and  similar  investment. 

MUNICIPAL  T3   f\  XT  "P\  C  CORPORATION 

RAILROAD  D  W1M    LJ  O  SECURITIES 

Our  "Monthly  Digest  oj  California  Securities"  mailed  on  request. 

WAKEFIELD,  GARTHWAITE  &  CO. 

Member  of  Stock  an  J  Bond  Exchange 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  tlie  social  hapepnings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

The  week  has  been  an  unusually  brilliant  one, 
illumined  as  it  has  been  by  the  many  affairs  con- 
sequent on  the  Kirmess  which  kept  all  of  society 
occupied  for  the  entire  -week.  Dinner  and  sup- 
per parties  flanked  box  parties  at  tbe  big  charity 
performance  and  were  the  occasion  of  much  hos- 
pitality on  the  part  of  those  actively  interested 
in    the    society    benefit. 

Tbe  Greenway  dance  on  Monday  night,  though 
a  small  and  early  affair  designed  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  debutantes,  was  nevertheless  thoroughly  en- 
joyable and  brilliant  from  the  point  of  view  of 
gowns  and  jewels,  as  well  as  having  a  notable 
assemblage    of   guests. 

Several  engagements  have  marked  the  passing 
of  the  week,  and  the  weddings  though  quietly 
solemnized  were  of  social  imprrtance  because  of 
the  prominence  of  tbe  contracting  parties.  Among 
tbe  most  notable  of  these  was  that  of  Lieutenant 
Shea  and  Miss  Lalla  Wenzelberger  on  Wednesday. 

Large  bridge  parties  are  tbe  popular  medium 
through  which  hospitality  is  extended  this  winter, 
and  a  number  of  these  affairs  occupied  a  promi- 
nent place   on  the   calendar   this   week. 

Tbe  Kirmess  closed  on  Friday  night  with  a 
series  of  supper  parties  in  the  white  and  gold 
room  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  which  furnished 
a  brilliant  finale  to  the  week's  gayety.  Among 
those  present  at  these  pretty  affairs  either  as 
hosts  or  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Met- 
son,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  O.  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  de  Sabla,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam H.  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Payot,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Laurence  Irving  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Laurence  Harris,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Martin, 
Mrs.  John  Metcalf,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs.  L. 
L.  Dunbar,  Mrs.  Roy  Somers,  Mrs.  Lathrop  El- 
linwood,  Mrs.  George  Joerns,  Miss  Jennie  Crocker, 
Miss  Helene  Irwin,  Miss  Florence  Guff,  Miss 
Amalia  Simpson,  Miss  Anna  Olney,  Miss  Doris 
Wilshire,  Miss  Madeline  Cummings,  Miss  Kath- 
leen de  Young,  Miss  Enid  Gregg,  Miss  Marian 
Marvin,  Miss  Francis  Stewart,  Miss  Elva  de 
Pue,  Miss  Marian  Mathieu,  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway, 
Mr.  Templeton  Crocker,  Mr.  Carl  Wolff,  Mr. 
Willard  Barton,  Jr.,  Mr.  Walter  Robinson,  Mr. 
Charles  de  Yonng,  Mr.  Arthur  Fennimore, 
Mr.  Emile  Kehrlein,  Mr.  Frank  Hooper,  and  Mr. 
Cyril    Tobin. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of  Miss 
Eleanor  Wooster  and  Mr.  Rollo  E.  Fay.  The 
wedding  will  take  place  next  month,  but  will  be 
a  very  quiet  affair,  owing  to  tbe  recent  death 
of  Miss  Wooster's  stepfather,  Mr.  A.  H.  Small. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Lalla  Wenzelberger  and 
Lieutenant  Shea  took  place  on  Wednesday  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
Wenzelberger,  on  Steiner  Street.  The  matrons 
of  honor  were  Mrs.  Adolphus  Graupner  and  Mrs. 
George  Chase;  Mrs.  Lutie  Collier  acted  as  maid  of 
honor,  and  Lieutenant  J.  R.  Besse  attended  the 
groom  as  best  man.  Following  a  month's  honey- 
moon trip  in  the  south  Lieutenant  Shea  and  his 
bride  will  be  guests  at  the  Wenzelberger  home 
until    January    1. 

Miss  Marion  Zeile's  luncheon  on  Wednesday 
in  honor  of  Miss  Anita  Maillard  was  a  large 
and  handsome  affair.  Among  the  guests  were 
Mrs.  George  Cadwalader,  Mrs.  Allan  MacDonald, 
Miss  Jeanne  Gallois,  Miss  Louise  Boyd,  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Foster,  Miss  Leslie  Page,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Calhoun,  Miss  Sarah  Coffin.  Miss  Florence 
Hopkins,  Miss  Mary  Keeney,  Miss  Lillian  Goss, 
Miss  Hilda  Stedman,  Miss  Dorothy  Chapman, 
Miss  Clara  Allen,  Miss  Minna  Van  Bergen,  Miss 
Elva  de  Pue,  Miss  Marian  Crocker,  Miss  Louisi- 
ana Foster,  Miss  Louise  McCormick,  Miss  Agnes 
Tillman,  Miss  Martha  Foster,  Miss  Bessie  Ashton, 


ftsSta 


Trademark  registered 

The  place  where  courtesy 
and  efficiency  combine 
to  make  the  most  attract- 
ive and  unusual  shop  in 
in  the  world. 

Pig  and  Whistle 

130  Post  Street,  above  Kearny 

Candies  and  Chocolates 
The  Taste  You  Never  Forget 


Miss  Natalie  Hunt,  Miss  Edith  Treanor,  Miss 
Janet  Coleman,  Miss  Vera  de  Sabla,  Miss  Ethel 
Crocker,  Miss  Lee  Girvin,  Miss  Isabel  Chase, 
Miss  Dora  Winn,  Miss  Constance  McLaren,  Miss 
Dorothy  Baker,  Miss  Augusta  Foute,  Miss  Mil- 
dred Baldwin,  Miss  Kathleen  Kaime,  Miss  Har- 
riet Stone,  Miss  Helen  Jones,  Miss  Louise  Wal- 
lach,  Miss  Virginia  Kewhall,  Miss  Frances  Mar- 
tin, Miss  Laura  Baldwin,  Miss  Margaret  Belden, 
Miss  Amy  Bowles,  Miss  Maude  Wilson,  Miss 
Ethel  McAllister,  Miss  Anna  Olney,  Miss  Kath- 
leen Farrell,  Miss  Olive  Wheeler,  and  Miss  Lur- 
iine   Matson. 

Miss  Ysobel  Chase  presided  at  a  luncheon  at 
the  Town  and  Country  Club  on  Monday  in  honor 
of  Miss  Marian  Turner,  a  St  Louis  girl  who 
is  visiting  Miss  Ernestine  McNear.  Among  the 
guests  were  Miss  Dora  Winn,  Miss  Martha  Fos- 
ter, Miss  Mildred  Baldwin,  Miss  Myra  Josselyn, 
Miss  Ethel  Crocker,  Miss  Lee  Girvin,  Miss  Cora 
Oris,  Miss  Frederika  Otis,  Miss  Constance  Mc- 
Laren,   Miss    Evelyn    Barron,    and    Miss    McNear. 

Miss  Edith  Treanor  was  hostess  at  an  informal 
tea  on  Saturday  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 
Among  those  who  enjoyed  her  hospitality  were 
Mrs.  Lathrop  Ellinwood,  Mrs.  Allan  Macdonald, 
Mrs.  Covington  Pringle,  Miss  Alyse  Warner,  Miss 
Janet  Coleman,  Miss  Merritt  Reid,  Miss  Maud 
Wilson,  Miss  Helen  Ashton,  Miss  Marion  Zeile, 
Miss  Dorothy  Baker,  Miss  Natalie  Hunt,  Miss 
Olga  Atherton,  Miss  Floride  Hunt,  Miss  Josephine 
Hannigan,  Miss  Marie  Brewer,  and  Miss  Elena 
Brewer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Newhall  entertained  at  a 
dinner  Friday  evening  complimentary  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Macfarlane.  Among  their  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
McNear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMulIen,  and 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Clarence    Breeden. 

Mrs.  Milton,  wife  of  Admiral  Milton,  was 
hostess  at  a  reception  on  Friday  at  her  home  at 
Yerba  Buena  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Cbauncey  Thomas, 
wife  of  Admiral  Thomas.  Among  the  army  and 
navy  matrons  present  were  Mrs.  Tilley,  Mrs. 
Miller,  Mrs.  Whiting,  Mrs.  Self  ridge,  Mrs.  Yon 
Schrader,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Sullivan,  Mrs.  Guy  Brown, 
Mrs.  Lefevre,  Mrs.  Edward  Eberle,  Mrs.  Gate- 
wood,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Kelley,  Mrs.  Mayo,  and  Mrs. 
Ames- 
Mrs.  Patrick  Calhoun  and  her  daughters  were 
hostesses  at  a  pretty  luncheon  at  their  home  on 
Broadway  on  Saturday  in  honor  of  Miss  Ethel 
Crocker.  Among  their  guests  were  Miss  Ysobel 
Chase,  Miss  Myra  Josselyn,  Miss  Lee  Girvin, 
Miss  Martha  Foster,  Miss  Cora  Otis,  Miss  Fred- 
erika Otis,  Miss  Constance  McLaren,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Thomas,  Miss  Mildred  Baldwin,  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Kaime,  Miss  Kate  Peterson,  and  Miss  Dora 
Winn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  presided 
at  a  theatre  party  followed  by  a  supper  party  on 
Tuesday  evening  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Macfarlane    of    Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Deering  entertained  at 
a  dinner  on  Monday  evening  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
H.  D.  Lombard  of  Los  Angeles,  who  is  Mrs. 
Deering's    house    guest. 

Miss  Lillian  Van  Yorst,  who  returned  recently 
from  Europe,  has  issued  invitations  for  a  large 
luncheon  at  the  Hotel  St  Francis  on  Tuesday, 
November   22.    " 

Mrs.  John  Polhemus  entertained  at  a  bridge 
party  at  her  home  on  Walnut  Street  on  Thursday 
afternoon. 

Mrs.  Edward  Barron  presented  her  daughter 
Evelyn  to  society  at  a  handsome  tea  on  Saturday 
at  which  several  hundred  guests  were  present 
Among  those  in  the  receiving  party  were  Miss 
Margaret  Barron,  Miss  Martha  Foster,  Mrs.  Oscar 
Cooper,  Mrs.  Alexander  McCracken,  Miss  Con- 
stance McLaren,  Miss  Myra  Josselyn.  Miss  Laura 
McKinstry,  Miss  Lee  Girvin,  Miss  Ysobel  Chase, 
Miss  Cora  Otis,  Miss  Frederika  Otis,  Miss  Jane 
Selby,  Miss  Helen  Bertheau,  Miss  Dorothy  Wood- 
worth,  Miss  Gertrude  Thomas,  Miss  Dora  Winn, 
Miss  Marie  Louise  Foster,  Miss  Ethel  Crocker, 
and    Miss    Minna    Van    Bergen. 

Miss  Katherine  Farrell  will  entertain  at  a 
luncheon  at  her  home  on  Broadway  on  Monday 
in  honor  of  Miss  Marguerite  Doe,  one  of  the 
winter's    debutantes. 

Miss  Helen  Sullivan  entertained  at  luncheon 
at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  on  Monday  in 
honor  of  her  cousin,  Miss  Edith  Rucker,  who  is 
one  of  the  season's  debutantes. 

Mrs.  Norman  McLaren  entertained  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  at  which  her 
guests  greeted  Miss  Margaret  Roosevelt  as  the 
guest  of  honor.  Among  those  present  were  Miss 
Helene  Irwin,  Miss  Martha  Calhoun,  Miss  Mary 
Keeney,  Miss  Julia  Langhorne,  Miss  Constance 
McLaren,  Miss  Margaret  Calhoun,  Miss  Helena 
Stoney,    and    Miss    Katherine    Stoney. 

Captain  and  Mrs,  Kensey  J.  Hampton  enter- 
tained at  bridge  at  the  Hotel  St  Francis  on  Mon- 
day evening.  Their  guests  were  General  J.  B. 
Aleshire,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Frederick  von  Schra- 
der, Colonel  and  Mrs.  Ladd,  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Elliott,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Q.  Ashburn, 
Major  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Young,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Morehouse,  Major  and  Mrs.  Stanton,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tidwell,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Paul  Beck, 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Grant,  Dr.  Boak,  Major  E.  V. 
Smith,  Miss  Richardson,  Miss  Hampton,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Ord. 

Miss  Vera  de  Sabla's  dinner  on  Friday  evening 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  was  enjoyed  by  the  follow- 
ing guests:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  Tobin,  Miss 
Hilda  Stedman,  Miss  Augusta  Foute,  Miss  Maude 
Wilson,  Miss  Dorothy  Chapman,  Miss  Alexandra 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Douglas  Grant,  Mr.  Frank  King, 
Prince  D'Arbo,  Mr.  Ferdinand  Theriot,  Mr.  Leon 
de  Sabla,  Mr.  Duval  Moore,  and  Mr.  Kenneth 
Moore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Wheeler  entertained 
at  a  reception  at  the  Century  Club  on  Wednesday 
evening  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Schlacks,  who  have  come  here  from  Denver  to 
make  their  home.  Those  who  assisted  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wheeler  in  receiving  their  guests  were 
President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  and  Mrs. 
Wheeler,  Mrs.  Phebe  Hearst,  Mrs.  John  Swift, 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Charles  Slack,  Mr!  and  Mrs. 
John  F.  Merrill,  Judge  and  Mrs.  James  Cooper, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Sanborn,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Doe,  Mrs.  P.  B.  Cornwall,  Mrs.  Albert  Gerber- 
ding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Simpson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.      Carl      Plehn,      Mr.     and    Mrs.     Charles     S. 


Wheeler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Reding,  Major 
and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Young,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  H. 
Bentley,  Judge  and  Mrs.  William  Van  Fleet, 
Mrs.  Fanny  Crocker  McCreery,  Miss  Marguerite 
Doe,  Miss  Edith  Slack,  Miss  Louise  McCormick, 
Miss  Fernanda  Pratt,  Miss  Erna  St.  Goar.  Miss 
Elva  de  Pue,  Miss  Jane  Hotaling,  Miss  Florence 
Cluff,  Miss  Mildred  Baldwin,  Miss  Katherine 
Kaime,  Miss  Edith  Metcalfe,  Miss  Frances  Stew- 
art, Miss  Louise  Wallach,  Mrs.  Alden  Wheeler, 
Miss  Ynez  Pischel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry-  St  Goar, 
and  Mrs.  George  Roe- 
Miss  Anna  Olney  entertained  at  dinner  on  Fri- 
day night  at  her  home  and  with  her  guests  at- 
tended the  Greenway  dance  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 
Her  guests  were  Miss  Dorothy  Baker,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Thomas,  Miss  Helen  Dean,  Miss  Dorothy 
Van  Sicklen,  Mr.  George  Wilcutt,  Mr.  Herbert 
Baker,  Mr.  Robert  Schmidt,  Mr.  Arthur  Fenni- 
more,  and   Mr.   Henry   Rolfe. 

Miss  Maud  Wilson  entertained  at  an  informal 
tea  at  her  home  Sunday  afternoon  in  honor  of 
Miss  Anita  Maillard,  whose  engagement  to  Mr. 
Temple  Bridgman  was  recently  announced. 
Among  those  present  were  Miss  Jeanne  Gallois, 
Miss  Elva  de  Pue,  Miss  Dorothy  Baker,  Miss 
Olive  Wheeler,  Miss  Agnes  Tillman,  Miss  Anna 
Olney,  Miss  Dorothy  Van  Sicklen,  Miss  Louise 
McCormick,  Miss  Bessie  Ashton,  Miss  Dora  Winn, 
Miss   Dorothy    Chapman,    and    Miss    Marion    Zeile. 

Miss  Ha  Sonntag  entertained  at  a  bridge  party 
at  her  home  on  Wednesday  in  honor  of  Miss 
Harriet  Stone. 

Miss  Ruth  Brooke,  who  arrived  from  Manila  on 
the  last  transport,  has  been  the  guest  of  Miss 
Laura  Farnsworth  during  her  stay  here.  She 
will    spend   the   winter    in    New    York. 

Mrs.  Henry  Sartori  gave  a  bridge  party  on 
Thursday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Ave- 
nue. 

Miss  Florence  Braverman  entertained  at  a  tea 
on  Monday  afternoon  at  the  Palace  Hotel  at  which 
her  guests  were  the  girls  who  took  part  in  the 
polo  dance  at  the  Kirmess,  including  Miss  Lur- 
line  Matson,  Miss  Kathleen  de  Yonng,  Miss  Fran- 
ces Stewart,  Miss  Natalie  Hunt,  Miss  Josephine 
Hannigan,  Miss  Edith  Metcalfe,  and  Miss  Dorothy 
Greaves. 

Mrs.  Grayson  Dutton  will  entertain  at  a  bridge 
party  next  Monday  afternoon  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Harry  Macfarlane  of  Honolulu,  who  is  visiting 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton,  and  who 
will   return  to  Hawaii  in   December. 

Miss  Virginia  Newhall  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
Thursday  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue,  at  which 
she  entertained  a  group  of  sixteen  girls  from 
among  the  debutantes  of  the  season- 
Miss  Lillian  Van  Yorst  was  hostess  at  an  in- 
formal luncheon  on  Thursday  at  her  home  on 
Vallejo  Street,  wben  she  entertained  the  members 
of  the    Spinsters'    Qub. 

Mrs.  Clarence  Martin  Mann  entertained  at  a 
luncheon  on  Thursday  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Bowditch 
Morton,    who    is    visiting   here   from   Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  entertained  in- 
formally at  the  Palace  Hotel  at  luncheon  on 
Friday,  complimentary  to  Miss  Mary  Keeney  and 
Miss  Augusta  Foute. 

Mrs.  Henry  Williams  has  sent  out  cards  for  a 
reception  which  she  will  give  at  her  home  on 
Laguna  Street  on  Saturday  afternoon.  November 
26,  to  formally  introduce  to  society  her  grand- 
daughters, Miss  Florence  Williams  and  Miss 
Muriel    Williams. 

Miss  Anna  Olney  was  hostess  at  a  dinner  pre- 
ceding the  Greenway  dance  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel 
on  Monday  night 

Mrs.  Latham  Mc Mullen  entertained  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  tbe  Francesca  Club  on  Thursday  in  honor 
of  her  debutante  sister.   Miss  Gertrude  Thomas. 

Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase  entertained  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  Francesca  Club  in  honor  of  her 
daughter.  Miss  Ysobel  Chase,  on  Friday.  Her 
guests  included  Miss  Mildred  Baldwin,  Miss  Dora 
Winn,  Miss  Constance  McLaren,  Miss  Martha 
Foster,  Miss  Cora  Otis,  Miss  Lee  Girvin,  Miss 
Myra  Josselyn,  Miss  Frederika  Otis,  Miss  Ethel 
Crocker,    and    Miss    Evelyn    Barron. 


The  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission. 
Next  Thursday  is  Thanksgiving.  As  in 
former  years,  some  will  have  surfeit  of  good 
things,  some  a  sufficiency,  some — the  poor  and 
the  sick — will  lack  not  only  the  appetizing 
dainties,  but  even  plain,  substantial  provisions. 
For  many  years  it  has  been  the  Argonaut's 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  bespeak  the  bounty 
of  our  readers  for  the  Mission  of  Fruit  and 
Flowers.  Every  Thanksgiving  the  mission 
gives  to  the  needy  as  many  Thanksgiving  din- 
ners as  its  friends,  in  their  generosity,  pro- 
vide. It  asks  of  them  all  sorts  of  meats,  tur- 
keys, chickens,  vegetables,  wines,  and  liquors 
(for  medicinal  purposes),  raisins,  figs,  jellies, 
fruits,  cakes,  pies,  bread,  flowers — in  short, 
anything  good  to  eat  And  since  money  will 
buy  everything,  it  asks  (especially  of  affluent 
bachelors)  as  much  of  the  coin  of  the  realm 
as  they  can  well  spare.  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day are  the  best  days  to  send  these  gifts. 
Your  grocer  will  find  the  address,  and  the 
butcher,  the  baker,  the  wine  dealer.  Two 
minutes  at  the  'phone  will  do  the  business. 
If  you  live  in  the  country*  Wells-Fargo  will 
transport  anything  you  send  free  of  charge. 
Address  the  San  Francisco  Fruit  and  Flower 
Mission,   1372  Jackson   Street 

■*+*■ 

Mince  Meat 

flavored  with  the  Italian-Swiss  Colony's  pure 
California  grape  brandy  makes  a  delicious 
filling,  like  that  of  the  old-fashioned  pies. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  it. 


THOMAS  HILL'S 

PAINTINGS  AND  SKETCHES 

On  Exhibition  and  Sale 

At  Gallery  of  the  Estate,  153  Kearny  St, 
near  Sutter,  daily  3  to  5  o'clock 

ROBT.  R.  HILL,  Administrator 


.OPTICIANS. 
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READING  GLASSES 

*  Z.30 

DOUBLE  VISION  GLASSES 


PALACE  HOTEL 

entirely  rebuilt  since  the  fire  on 
the  original  Market  Street  site 

The  Epitome  of  Hotel  Excellence 

European  plan  only 

Rales  from  S2.50  pet  day  upward*. 
Under  the  same  old  management 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Gough  Sts.     -     -     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

High  ordeT  Hotel.    Fine  Air.  Elevation,  Location.    Five 

minute*  from  San  Fnmcbco'i  lively  centre.    Well  liked  by 

ladies.        American  plan  $3.00  and  op,  per  day 

European  plan  S 1 .50  and  up,  per  day 

THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN.  Manage. 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto :  "  BEST  OF  E?ERYTHIMG  " 

Most   Delightful  Ornate  on  Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Summer  rates  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 

from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 

Coast  S.  S.  Co.  steamers. 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sport* 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New   700-foot  ocean  pier,    for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see  H.  F.  NORCROSS.  Agent, 

334  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

TeL   A  6789;  Main  3917. 


HOTEL  SACRAMENTO 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Elegant  new  lire-proof  construction.     Service 

as  perfect  as  expert  management  can  produce. 

ALBERT  BETTENS.  Proprietor 


#>   % 

HOTEL  SAVOY 

SEATTLE 

"Twelve  Stories  of 

_ 

Solid  Comfort" 

Building,     concrete, 

\   " 

steel  and  marble. 

In  most  fashionable 

shopping  district. 

Bound  magazines  in 

reading  room. 

Most  refined  hostelry 

in  Seattle. 

rfeiaW     ^mH 

Absolutely  fireproof. 

^^^7'^H 

Rates,  SI. 50  op 

WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

United    States   Assets $2,377,303.37 

Surplus 839,268.07 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 
129   LEIDESDORFF   STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kejutt,  W.  L.  W.  Mm  re, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

3J2  California  Street         Phone  Douglas  2283 
San  Francisco,   CaL 
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Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and   from   this   city   and    Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah  Stanford  have  returned 
trom  Europe  and  will  spend  the  winter  at  their 
home  at  Warm  Springs. 

Miss  Lou  Harvey  of  Oakland  will  spend  the 
winter  here  and  has  taken  apartments  at  the 
Victoria. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  Holt  left  this  week  for 
New  York  and  will  sail  later  for  South  America, 
where  they  will  make  an  extensive  tour  of  the 
Argentine    Republic 

Mrs.  Walter  Burrell  and  Mrs.  John  Hunt  Lewis, 
who  came  to  San  Francisco  for  the  Brooke- 
■Pomeroy  wedding,  have  returned  to  their  home 
■in  Portland. 

(     Mr.    and    Mrs.    Joseph    A.    Chanslor    will    spend 
[the  next  three  weeks  at  Coronado. 
I     Mr.    and    Mrs.    Ward    Barron    have   sailed    from 
Europe  and  are  expected  home  within  the  month. 

Mr.  John  Bonynge  is  expected  within  a  few 
weeks  from  England,  accompanied  by  his  daughter, 
(Lady  Maxwell,  wife  of  General  Sir  John  Maxwell. 
iThough  the  Bonynges  have  made  their  home  in 
(Europe  for  many  years  they  have  many  friends 
ihere  who  will  greet  them  cordially. 
i  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Metcalfe  and  Mrs.  Victor 
■Metcalfe,  Jr.,  arrived  Monday  from  Colorado 
(Springs. 

li  Dr.  Harry  Tevis  left  Thursday  for  a  trip  to 
lEurope.  He  took  a  party  of  friends  as  far  as 
:Xew  York  with  him  in  his  private  car. 
:f  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Watt  came  down  from 
'their  country  home  at  Napa  for  the  Kirmess  and 
spent  the  week  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel, 
i  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mien  are  expected  home 
[from  South  Africa,  where  they  have  spent  the 
past  four  years.  They  sailed  from  Johannesburg 
last  week. 

j  Midshipman  James  Kauffman  and  Mrs.  Kauff- 
man  have  returned  from  their  honeymoon,  which 
,was  spent  in  Bohemia  Grove. 

'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Prentice  and  their  niece, 
Miss  E.  H.  Whitman,  left  Tuesday  for  a  trip  to 
Honolulu. 

I  Miss  Katherine  Kaime  of  Santa  Barbara  is  the 
guest  of  Miss  Mildred  Baldwin  at  her  home  at 
Presidio    Terrace. 

Miss  Minnie  Bertram  Houghton  has  returned 
from  an  extended  Eastern  trip.  While  there  she 
was  the  guest  of  her  sister,  who  is  the  wife  of 
United  States  Senator  Bulkley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Bourn  have  returned 
from  Europe,  after  having  spent  nearly  a  year 
abroad.  Much  of  their  time  was  spent  with 
their  daughter,  Mrs.  Vincent  Rose,  at  her  home 
in    London. 

\  Miss  Mary  Ethel  Crocker  left  on  Monday  for 
Paris,  where  she  will  be  the  guest  of  Princess 
Poniatowski  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter. 
She  accompanied  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Slack  as 
far  as  New  York. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Livermore  has  reached  New 
York,  where  "she  will  spend  several  months  visit- 
ing  relatives. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stewart  have  returned 
from  Honolulu,  where  they  were  entertained  by 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Edward  Sturgis  at  Schofield 
;Barracks. 

Miss  Virginia  Harrison  of  Williamsburg,  Vir- 
ginia, will  spend  the  winter  as  the  guest  of  Major 
and   Mrs.  Joseph   O'Neil  at  the  Presidio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  de  Laveaga  have  closed 
their  Menlo  country  home  and  have  come  to  the 
city  for  the  winter. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  John  Burke  Murphy  left 
Saturday  for  Portland,  where  they  will  spend 
several  weeks  as  the  guests  of  friends. 
'.  Miss  Helen  Ashton  and  Miss  Ruth  Casey  will 
leave  December  7  for  Europe,  where  they  will 
remain    for  about  a   year. 

Mrs.  George  M.  Stoney  and  her  daughters 
have  returned  to  San  Francisco  and  will  spend 
the  winter   here  at  the    Bellevue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selby  Cumming  have  returned 
from  their  honeymoon  trip,  which  was  spent  at 
Del  Monte,  and  will  make  their  home  in  San 
Francisco. 

Mrs.  Downey  Harvey  has  been  entertaining 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hyneman  and  Mr.  H. 
M.    Landsherger    at    Del    Monte. 

Captain  W.  L.  Reed  of  the  Eighth  United 
States  Infantry,  stationed  at  the  Presidio  of  Mon- 
terey,   spent   last  week   in    San    Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullen  are  planning 
to  go  East  shortly,  where  they  will  make  a  brief 
visit. 

Mrs.  Charles  Lyman  and  her  son,  Edmund, 
have  returned  from  Europe,  where  they  have 
spent    the    summer,    and    have   joined    Captain    Ly- 


man at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  where  they  will 
spend   the   winter. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Dillman  and  Miss  Corinne  Dillman 
left  this  week  for  New  York,  where  they  will 
remain    two    mo  nths. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Knox  have  reached  here 
from  New  York,  where  Mrs.  Knox  went  to  meet 
her    husband   on    his    return    from    Europe. 

Mrs.  James  Ellis  Tucker  returned  Monday  from 
her  country  place  in  Napa,  where  she  spent  last 
week. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau  and  Mrs.  Camillo  Mar- 
tin have  arrived  here  from  Europe  and  will 
spend  the  winter  at  the  Bellevue.  Their  sister, 
Mrs.  Hyde-Smith,  remained  abroad  for  the  sea- 
son. 

Mrs.  James  Sheridan  and  her  daughters,  Minnie 
and  Grace,  have  returned  from  Oregon,  where 
they  spent  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Selby  Hanna  has  returned  from  the  East, 
where  she  has  been  enjoying  a  visit  with  her 
sister,    Mrs.    Charles  Huse. 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Keeney  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Innes  Keeney,  have  reached  New  York  en 
route  home  from  Europe,  where  they  spent  the 
summer. 

Mrs.  T.  T.  Williams  and  Miss  Helen  Williams 
have  arrived  here  from  New  York,  and  will  spend 
about    two   weeks   at    the   Hotel    St-    Francis. 

Mr.  Raphael  Weill  has  returned  from  Paris 
and  will  spend  the  winter  at  the  Bohemian  Club. 

Miss  Kate  Herrin  and  Miss  Alice  Herrin  have 
returned  from  Europe,  where  they  spent  the 
summer    motoring    on    the    continent. 

Mrs.  Richard  Sprague  and  Miss  Isabel  Sprague 
are  visiting  friends  at  Long  Island  and  will  go 
later  to    New   Orleans. 

Miss  Josephine  Johnson  has  returned  from  a 
visit  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Towne,  in  Los  An- 
geles. 

Mrs.  Allen  Lewis,  who  has  been  visiting  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Kittle,  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
Portland. 

Among  San  Francisco  arrivals  at  Hotel  del 
Coronado,  Coronado  Beach,  for  the  week  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  F.  Wetzel,  Mr.  M.  M. 
O'Shaughnessy,  Mr.  F.  N.  Ballard,  Mrs-.  F.  A. 
Mulligan,  Miss  Alice  Mulligan,  Mr.  H.  F.  Dodge, 
Mr.  P.  F.  Hecker,  Mr.  John  Bishop,  Mr.  Edward 
L.   Woods. 

Recent  arrivals  at  Del  Monte  include  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Rose,  Mr.  Carter  P.  Pomeroy,  Mr. 
Lawrence  McCreery.  Dr-  H.  D.  Raymond  of  Oak- 
land, Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Kirk  of  Berkeley,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Walsh  of  Vancouver,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   P.  T.   Kane  of  New  York- 


The  Liza  Lehmann  Concert  Sunday  Afternoon. 

lime.  Liza  Lehmann,  the  famous  composer, 
and  her  splendid  quartet  of  English  singers 
will  give  their  farewell  concert  this  Sunday 
afternoon,  November  20,  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre,    at   2:30. 

The  programme  will  be  a  charming  and 
unique  one,  being  as  follows :  Part  one — 
"Song  Cycle,"  the  Breton  Folk  Songs,  con- 
sisting of  a  trio,  several  quartets,  and  solos, 
the  lyrics  by  Francis  M.  Gosting  being 
founded  on  old  Breton  legends.  Part  two 
will  give  opportunities  to  the  soloists.  Mr. 
Julien  Henry,  baritone,  will  sing  "The  Mad 
Dog"  from  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield" ;  Miss 
Blanche  Tomlin,  soprano,  will  sing  "Three 
Bird  Songs"  ;  Mr.  Hubert  Eisdell,  tenor,  will 
offer  a  selection  from  Mme.  Lehmann's  "The 
Golden  Threshold — An  Indian  Song-Garland," 
entitled  "You  Flaunt  Your  Beauty  in  the 
Rose,"  and  Miss  Palgrave-Turner  will  inter- 
pret the  "Two  Seal  Songs"  from  Kipling's 
"The  Jungle  Book."  The  third  part  of  the 
programme  will  consist  of  one  of  the  bright- 
est and  most  humorous  song  cycles  ever  writ- 
ten, called  "Four  Cautionary  Tales  and  a 
Moral." 

The  seats  are  now  on  sale  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s  and  on  Sunday  the  box-office 
will  open  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  at  ten  a.  m. 


Game  experts  say  that  the  football  contest 
at  Berkeley  Saturday,  November  12,  was  the 
fastest  and  most  spectacular  exhibition  of 
Rugby  ever  witnessed  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
California  University  fifteen  won  a  clean-cut 
victory  by  a  score  of  25  to  6  for  the  Stan- 
ford University  team.  A  record-breaking  at- 
tendance surrounded  the  field,  more  than 
22,000  paid  tickets  being  received  at  the  gates, 
and  many  hundreds  were  unable  to  find  room 
in  the  grounds. 


ROYAL 

Baking  Powder 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE 

Where  the  finest  biscuit,  cake,  hot-breads,  crusts  or 
puddings  are  required  Royal  is  indispensable. 

Royal  is  equally  valuable  in  the  preparation  of  plain, 
substantial,  every-day  foods,  for  all  occasions. 

Royal  is  the  only  Baking  Powder 

made  from  Royal  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar 

— made  from  grapes — 


The  Pavlowa  and  Mordkin  Engagement. 

The  Imperial  Russian  Ballet,  headed  by 
Mile.  Anna  Pavlowa  and  M.  Mikail  Mordkin, 
which  is  to  be  one  of  the  features  of  the 
season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York,  accompanied  by  a  symphony  or- 
chestra of  the  Metropolitan  players  under 
Theodore  Stier,  will  commence  its  engage- 
ment at  the  Valencia  Theatre  on  Monday 
night.  Performances  will  be  given  for  six 
nights,  and  three  matinees,  on  Thursday 
(Thanksgiving    Day),    Saturday,    and    Sunday. 

Not  since  the  good  old  days  of  the  Grand 
Opera  House  has  such  a  sight  been  witnessed 
as  the  Valencia  Theatre  will  afford  next  Mon- 
day. Every  box  has  been  sold,  and  a  great 
audience  will  welcome  what  is  reported  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  attractions  in  the  entire 
world. 

Two  different  programmes  will  be  given. 
On  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  nights, 
and  Thursday  and  Saturday  matinees,  "The 
Arabian  Nights,"  an  Oriental  ballet  with 
music  by  half  a  dozen  modern  composers, 
will  be  given  in  addition  to  eight  other  num- 
bers, including  dances  for  ensembles,  solos, 
and  the  famous  "Pas-de-deux"  of  Pavlowa 
and  Mordkin,  which  made  all  Paris  and  Lon- 
don ring  with  the  praise  of  these  two  star 
dancers. 

On  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday 
nights,  and  Sunday  afternoon,  "Giselle,"  a  ro- 
mantic ballet  in  two  acts,  a  "Divertissement" 
from  "Coppelia,"  by  Delibes,  and  four  of  the 
special  numbers  will  be  the  offerings.  To 
give  these  performances  over  one  hundred 
people    are    required. 

The  seats  are  on  sale  only  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s,  and  mail  orders  should  be 
addressed  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum,  accompa- 
nied by   current   funds. 

The  box-office  at  the  theatre  will  be  open 
at  seven  o'clock  the  night  of  the  perform- 
ances and  at  one  o'clock  on  the  matinee  days. 


At  the  Trading  Post 
Behind   the  little  group  of  moss-chinked  huts 

That   face  the  short-lived    rays  of  northern    sun 
A  tiny  garden  lies,  a  bit  of  home, 

In   hopeless  courage  planted  and  begun. 

The  seeds  and  slips,  the  dear  courageous  things, 
That   hardy-hearted    braved    the   cold    and    grew, 

I  brought,  when  side  by  side  we  faced  the  north 
And  left  behind  the  garden  that  we  knew. 

So  very  few  have  lived,   and  yet  to   us 

That    tiny    square    of    fragrance-breathing    loam 

Holds  just  a  bit  of  Heaven  for  our  hearts, 
And  links  us  close  with  all  we  love  at  home. 

A  few  short  spires  of  larkspur,  dwarf  and  blue, 
A   ragged  clump   of   crimson-centred   phlox. 

Some  purple  iris,  inmates  of  the  north — 
And  stunted   rank  of  scarlet  hollyhocks. 

A  patch  of  heartease,  golden  in  the  sun, 

To  send  us  forth  fresh-cou raged  for  the  snows, 

And  greatest  prize  of  all,  a  tangled  bush 
Blooms  yearly  with  a  single  blood-red  rose. 

A  fragrant  Love  rose,   blooming  there  alone 

Through  all  the  frequent  stress  of  sudden  storm, 

While     even     through     the     long    months'     drifted 

snows, 

Love's    flame    can    keep    the    little    hearthstone 

warm. 

— Martha    Haskell    Clark,    in    Metropolitan    Maga- 


Enid  Brandt's  Piano  Recital 
Enid  Brandt,  the  extraordinary  young 
pianist,  who  has  recently  returned  from  Ber- 
lin, will  give  her  first  concert  since  her  re- 
turn at  the  Novelty  Theatre  Wednesday 
evening,  November  23.  The  piece  de  resist- 
ance will  be  the  celebrated  Tschaikowsky 
concert,  so  difficult  of  execution  that  it  is 
rarely  attempted  by  a  woman.  Miss  Brandt 
is  not  yet  eighteen  years  of  age,  but  has  re- 
ceived high  praise  by  eminent  critics  for  her 
interpretation  of  this  work.  She  will  be 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Noah  Brandt,  who  has  been 
her  only  instructor,  both  in  America  and  Eu- 
rope. So  much  has  been  said  of  Miss 
Brandt's  triumphs  abroad  that  great  interest 
is  shown  in  the  forthcoming  concert. 

♦ 

Members  of  the  Bohemian  Club  joined  Sat- 
urday evening,  November  12,  in  occupying 
for  the  first  time  and  dedicating  with  appro- 
priate exercises  the  new  home  of  the  club 
on  the  corner  of  Post  and  Taylor  Streets. 
The  building  is  four  stories  high,  most  con- 
veniently arranged  inside,  and  handsomely 
fitted.  Its  entire  cost  was  $325,000.  The 
building  committee  under  whose  direction  the 
edifice  was  designed  and  erected  is  composed 
of  James  McNab,  William  Letts  Oliver,  Ra- 
phael Weill,  Frederick  W.  Hall,  and  F.  P. 
McLennon. 


The  Zech  Orchestra,  William  F.  Zech  di- 
rector, will  give  the  second  concert  of  its 
season  of  1910  on  Tuesday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 22,  at  the  Novelty  Theatre.  The  pro- 
gramme includes  a  Beethoven  overture,  and 
selections  from  works  of  Scharwenka,  Mosz- 
kowski,  Wagner,  MacDowell,  Svendsen,  and 
Massenet.  In  addition  to  the  string  orches- 
tra numbers,  Miss  Olive  Hyde  and  Miss 
Blanche  Morrill  will  play  a  suite  for  two 
violins,  with  Miss  Florence  Hyde  at  the  piano. 


Geraldine  Farrar  and  Enrico  Caruso  sang 
for  the  Kaiser  at  the  palace  at  Potsdam  a  few 
days  ago,  and  chatted  with  his  majesty. 


Tetrazzini  Comine. 

Tetrazzini  is  soon  to  be  heard  in  San 
Francisco.  Despite  the  fact  that  a  triangular 
contest  for  her  services  has  been  going  on 
among  the  Eastern  operatic  managements,  W. 
H.  Leahy  of  this  city,  managing  director  of 
the  Tivoli  Opera  Company,  which  is  soon 
to  rebuild  a  handsome  theatre  on  the  old 
Eddy  Street  site,  captured  the  prize  and  is 
now  arranging  a  transcontinental  concert 
tour   for   this   artist. 

The  tour  will  open  in  San  Francisco,  and 
Will  L.  Greenbaum  will  be  associated  with 
Mr.  Leahy  in  the  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
concerts.  It  would  seem  strange  to  see  a 
high-class  concert  announced  without  the 
name  of  Greenbaum  connected  with  it.  The 
dates  are  Tuesday  and  Thursday  nights,  De- 
cember 6  and  8,  and  Saturday  afternoon, 
December  10,  and  the  prices  will  be  $3,  $2, 
and  $1.50  for  reserved  seats  on  the  main 
floor,  and  the  entire  balcony  will  be  opened 
at  the  general  admission  price  of  $1,  but 
Mr.  Greenbaum  announces  that  no  more 
tickets  will  be  sold  than  there  are  accom- 
modations  for. 

The  sale  opens  Wednesday,  November  30, 
but  mail  orders  may  now  be  sent  to  Wilt  L. 
Greenbaum  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION     SQUARE 


•J  Visit  the  supper  room 
sifter  the  play 
1$  Street  entrance  through 
the     new     addition    on 


Geary 


Under  the  management  of  James  Woods 


HILLSBOROUGH,  NEAR  SAN  MATEO  r  For 

sale  one  of  the  mast  beautiful  homes  oo  the  Peninsula. 
House  of  1 4  rooms,  grounds  4  acres  in  finest  section  of  the 
new  town.     Garage  and  stable.     Will  sell  furniture. 

B.  P.  OLIVER.  San  Francisco. 


Hotel  del  Monte 

offers 

MORE    TO    SEE 
MORE    TO    DO 

than  any  resort  in  the  world 

Subscnbe  to  the  "Del  Monte  Weekly,1 
a  guide  to  things  worth  knowing,  see- 
ing and  doing  in  California. 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager. 

Chester  W.  Keller,  City  Representative 

Phone  Keanrj  4013 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established   1850  OF  HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital    $1,000,000 

Cash   Assets    6,956.215 

Surplus   to   Policy-Holders 2,790,360 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH 

Manager  Pacific  Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 
311-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 
147-151  MINNA  STREET 

Between  New  Montgomery  and  Third 
San  Francisco.  Col. 


CHARLES  COOPER 

Teacher  of  Piano 
3150  JACKSON  STREET 

TELEPHONE  WEST  574 


JOHN  G.  ILS  &  CO. 

Manufacturers 

High  Grade  French  Ranges 

CaorrJdE   Radial   sad    Bikrrt    Ozi~  ■ 
Curat  Tiller.  Cafe  Urn.  Diss  lata 

827-829  Mission  St.     :    Sin  Fruciv. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Rivers,  is  yours  a  safety  razor?"  "It  is 
now.  I  haven't  used  it  for  two  years." — Chi- 
cago   Tribune. 

Creditor  (to  tailor) — I'll  have  no  more  of 
this  dunning.  If  you  don't  stop  it,  I'll  order 
another   suit. — Fliegende   Blatter. 

"We  need  brains  in  this  business,  young 
man."  "You  needn't  tell  me  that,  sir.  Your 
business  shows  it." — Baltimore  American. 

Parent — Is  my  son  very  progressive,  do  you 
think?  Teacher—  Great  Scott,  yes!  He's  the 
worst  insurgent  in  the  whole   school. — Puck. 

"Did  you  ride  in  Charley's  automobile?" 
"Yes,  it  was  lovely.  The  constant  oscula- 
tion didn't  bother  me  a  bit." — Evening  Tele- 
gram. 

Hostess — Mr.  Squibs  is  going  to  recite  a 
comic  song.  Guest — I  knew  something  would 
happen.  I  upset  the  salt  at  the  dinner-table. 
— Stray  Stories. 

"What  makes  you  think  she's  uncultured?" 
"She  thinks  Ibsen's  plays  are  stupid."  "Well, 
a  lot  of  people  think  so."  "Yes ;  but  she 
says    so." — Cleveland   Leader. 

Bacon — And  you  say  your  brother  has 
settled  in  Canada?  Egbert — No,  I  didn't  say 
so.  I  think  he  went  there  to  get  out  of 
settling. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"Let  me  give  you  a  pointer,"  the  interlocu- 
tor said  to  the  end  man.  "Don't  give  me  a 
pointer,"  replied  the  end  man;  "give  me  a 
fox-terrier." — Chicago  Tribune. 

Diggs — I  see  that  they're  making  brandy 
from  sawdust.  Wiggs — Good  gracious,  as  if 
the  forests  were  not  disappearing  fast  enough 
as  it  is  ! — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"That  second  assistant  superintendent 
doesn't  impress  me  as  having  accomplished 
much."  "Nor  me.  We  call  him  Welter  Wall- 
man  in  the  works." — Buffalo  Express. 

Redd — Do  you  think  all  these  automobiles 
running  through  a  town  help  it  ?  Greene — 
Oh,  my,  yes  !  Why  we're  building  two  new 
hospitals    in    our   town  1 — Yonkers   Statesman. 

"The  landlady  says  that  new  boarder  is  a 
foreign  nobleman."  "Bogus,  I'll  bet."  "Oh, 
I  don't  know.  He  may  be  the  real  thing.  He 
hasn't  paid  her  a  cent  as  yet." — Washington 
Herald. 

Uncle  Gus — So  this  is  the  baby,  eh  ?  I 
used  to  look  just  like  him  at  that  age. 
What's  he  crying  about  now?  Niece  Susie — 
Oh,  Uncle  Gus,  he  heard  what  you  said. — 
Chicago  News. 

Mrs.  Backbay — Why  are  you  leaving  us, 
Bridget?  Boston  Cook — Me  reasons  are  phil- 
anthropic. I  want  to  give  some  wan  else  a 
chancet  at  the  joy  of  living  with  yez. — Har- 
per's Magazine. 

"Wilfred,  why  did  you  stick  so  closely  to 
that  Wall  Street  speculator  when  you  went 
in  bathing?"  "Because  I  knew  if  trouble 
happened  he  could  float  anything." — Balti- 
more American. 

"1  had  a  curious  experience  yesterday," 
said  Farmer  Corntossel.  "What  was  it?" 
"A  stranger  came  along  and  told  me  a  funny 
story  and  didn't  try  to  sell  me  anything." — 
Washington  Star. 

"How  is  it  that  the  quail  on  your  bill  of 
fare  is  always  struck  off?"  "That's  just  a 
fancy  touch,"  explained  the  beanery  waiter. 
"We  never  had  a  quail  in  the  joint." — Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

"You  should  endeavor  to  do  something  for 
the  comfort  of  your  fellow-men,"  said  the 
philanthropist,  "without  thought  of  reward." 
"I  do.  I  buy  umbrellas,  instead  of  borrowing 
them." — Washington  Star. 

"Son,  how  would  you  like  to  enter  a  relay 
event?"  "Fine,  dad.  I  was  a  star  at  relay 
events  in  college."  "So  I've  heard  you  say. 
Well,  your  ma  is  about  ready  to  re-lay  the 
carpets." — Washington   Herald. 

"Well,  professor,"  said  one  of  his  young 
married  friends.  "I've  done  the  usual  tiling ; 
I've  put  a  mortgage  on  my  house  and  lot." 
"Have  you  anything  to  chauffeur  it?"  in- 
quired the  professor. — Chicago  Tribune. 

"Where  can  I  hide?"  gasped  the  mining- 
stock  promoter  as  he  burst  into  his  office. 
"The  police  are  coming!"  "Get  into  the  sim- 
plified card-index  case,"  cried  the  chief  clerk. 
"I  defy  any  one  to  find  anything  in  there  '" — 
Puck. 

"Lady,"  began  Ragged  Reginald,  hobo,  at 
the  back  door,  "yer  unfriendly  canine  is  just 
after  tearin'  me  raiment  in  a  dozen  places." 
"Indeed!"  snapped  the  heartless  woman,  sur- 
veying his  suit;  "which  dozen?" — New  Or- 
leans Picayune. 

Freshley — In  the  class  this  morning  the 
professor    of    English    literature    said    some- 

hing  about  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  I  know 
*vho   Beaumont  is,   of  course;   he's   the   new 

utfielder  for  the  Cubs.  But  who  the  Sam 
riill  is  Fletcher?  The  Other  Chap— Why,  you 
bonehead,   he's   the  guy   that   says  you   must 


chew  your  victuals  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  times  before  you  swallow  'em. — Chicago 
Tribune. 

Knicker — Jones  is  what  they  call  a  book 
farmer.  Bocker — Yes,  he  has  used  up  two 
check  books  already. — New   York  Sun. 

"We  live  in  an  age  of  marvels."  "It  is, 
indeed,  wonderful  how  so  many  persons  es- 
cape being  struck  by  automobiles." — Buffalo 
Express. 

"Do  your  daughters  help  their  mother  with 
the  housework  ?"  "We  wouldn't  think  of  ex- 
pecting it.  Muriel  is  temperamental  and  Zaza 
is  intense." — Pittsburg  Post. 

"It  took  the  suffragette  parade  four  hours  to 
pass  a  given  point."  "Thousands  in  line,  eh  ?" 
"No,  only  a  few  hundred,  but  they  all  wore 
hobble    skirts." — Louisville    Courier-Journal. 

"If  your  ideas  fail  to  find  popular  indorse- 
ment now,  you  can  appeal  to  posterity." 
"Yes,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum ;  "but  the 
contribution  to  campaign  funds  made  by  pos- 
terity will  be  of  no  service  whatever  to  me." 
— Washington  Star. 

"My  son,"  remarked  the  stern  parent, 
"when  I  was  your  age  I  had  very  little  time 
for  frivolous  diversions."  "Well,"  replied 
the  young  man,  "you  didn't  miss  much.  Be- 
lieve me,  this  gay  life  isn't  what  it  looks  to 
be." — Washington  Star. 

"Since  bein'  in  the  city,"  the  Billville  man 
wrote  to  the  home  folks,  "I  have  been  hit  by 
three  automobiles,  and  ef  my  lawyer  tells  me 
true,  I'll  get  enough  money  in  damages  to 
fetch  the  whole  family  for  a  good  long  stay, 
an'  ef  the  balance  of  you  kin  continue  to  git 
run  over  we'll  be  able  to  buy  a  big  farm  an' 


live   happy   ever   afterward." — Atlanta   Consti- 
tution. 

Musician  (after  much  pressing) — Well,  all 
right,  since  you  insist ;  what  shall  I  play  ? 
Host — Anything  you  like  ;  it's  only  to  annoy 
our   neighbors. — Rire. 

"This  magazine  looks  rather  the  worse  for 
wear."  "Yes;  it's  the  one  I  sometimes  lend 
to  the  servant  on  Sundays."  "Doesn't  she 
get  tired  of  reading  always  the  same  one?" 
"Oh,  no!  You  see,  it's  the  same  book,  but 
it's   always    a   different   servant!" — Tit-Bits. 

"Well,"  said  he,  anxious  to  patch  up  their 
quarrel,  "aren't  you  curious  to  know  what's 
in  this  parcel?"  "Not  very,"  replied  the  still 
belligerent  wife.  "Well,  it's  something  for 
the  one  I  love  best  in  all  the  world."  "Ah,  I 
suppose  it's  those  collars  you  said  you 
needed." — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


Stonehaven  lies  to  the  south  of  Aberdeen. 
The  London  train  had  drawn  up  at  Stone- 
haven on  account  of  a  slight  mishap  a  mile 
or  two  ahead,  and  Andra,  the  old  porter,  had 
got  into  conversation  with  a  Salvation  Army 
officer,  who  had  popped  his  head  out  of  the 
compartment  to  ask  the  reason  for  the  delay. 
"Aye,  aye,"  mused  Andra,  after  giving  the 
desired  information,  "ye'll  be  for  Aiberdeen, 
I'm  thinkin' ?"  "Yes,  my  man,"  was  the  re- 
ply; "I'm  bound  for  Aberdeen — a  very'  wicked 
place,  I'm  told  !"  "What  micht  ye  be  goin' 
to  dae  there,  sir,  if  it's  as  bad  as  a'  that?" 
asked  Andra,  rather  amused  at  the  visitor's 
words.  "Ah,"  was  the  pious  answer,  "I'm  go- 
ing to  drive  the  devil  out  of  Aberdeen."  Like 
lightning  came  from  the  old  porter  the  pawky 
reply:  "See  an'  drive  him  north,  chiel ;  haul 
him  well  to  the  north  !" 
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Quantum  Sufficit. 
The  people  of  San  Francisco  have  subscribed  a  fund 
$7,500,000  for  a  world's  fair  in  1915  to  celebrate 
*  opening  of  the  Isthmian  Canal.  The  State  of  Cali- 
l"nia  has  added  §5,000,000  to  this  fund.  Xow  comes 
:  city  of  San  Francisco  in  its  corporate  capacity  with 
Jther  appropriation  of  $5,000,000.  In  all  we  have 
hand  the  gross  sum  of  $17,500,000  for  the  purposes 
view. 

It  strikes  the  Argonaut  that  under  these  conditions 
are    now    in    a    position    justifying    an    independ- 
:    and    positive    attitude.     It    would    be    gratifying 
'I  have   the   exclusive   governmental   indorsement.     It 
■1  uld    help    the    project  to   have   the   influence   with 
:  i  eign    countries    which    a    governmental    invitation 
uld  imply.     But  are  we  not   strong  enough   to  get 
ng  without  these  things?     Furthermore,  are  we  not 
5ng~  enough    to  command   these   things?     Even  pre- 
ening that  Congress  should  decide  in  favor  of  Xew 
■  leans,  may  it  not  be  brought  to  take  second  thought 


and  yield  to  San  Francisco  an  equal  measure  of  favor 
and  support?  Would  the  government  of  the  United 
States  under  any  circumstances  dare  deny  to  San  Fran- 
cisco reasonable  participation  in  a  celebration  gotten 
up  here  in  commemoration  of  a  great  event?  Would 
the  government  dare  refuse  to  participate  with  us  even 
to  the  extent  of  giving  official  sanction  to  our  invitation 
to  foreign  countries? 

We  have  money  enough  to  make  a  fair  of  great 
magnitude,  and  if  we  should  boldly  declare  our  pur- 
pose to  go  ahead,  we  certainly  would  not  fail  to  get 
from  the  government  the  kind  of  cooperation  and  sup- 
port which  it  has  given  to  other  communities  under- 
taking similar  ventures.  Our  position,  we  think,  is 
doubly  strong,  first,  because  we  have  the  money  in  hand 
to  give  a  great  fair  on  our  own  account;  second,  be- 
cause the  government  must  cooperate  with  us,  no 
matter  what  its  answer  may  be  to  New  Orleans. 

Again,  if  it  should  come  to  a  competition  between 
exposition  enterprises,  does  anybody  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  San  Francisco  with  its  $17,500,000  in 
hard  cash,  plus  the  spirit  of  its  people,  plus  the  senti- 
mental interest  of  the  world,  plus  our  advantages  of 
situation  and  climate,  could  organize  an  exposition  that 
would  make  anything  New  Orleans  could  put  up  appear 
in  comparison  a  trivial  and  second-cut  affair? 


A  Commendable  Result. 

Nothing  has  happened  in  recent  years  so  tending  to 
inspire  confidence  in  the  social  and  political  character 
of  San  Francisco  as  the  voting  last  week  upon  thirty- 
eight  proposed  changes  in  our  municipal  charter.  The 
first  of  these  proposals  involved  an  appropriation  of 
$5,000,000  in  aid  of  the  Panama-Pacific  project,  and 
the  result  has  given  the  lie  direct  to  the  pessimists  who 
are  so  fond  of  asserting  that  San  Francisco  can  never 
"get  together"  on  anything.  Upon  this  proposition 
there  was  cast  44,170  votes,  of  which  42,048  were  for 
the  appropriation  and  2122  against  it.  The  significance 
of  this  return  is  just  this,  namely,  that  San  Francisco 
can  "get  together"  upon  a  proposition  which  appeals 
to  community  pride  and  the  prospect  of  community 
welfare.  We  do  oftentimes  contend  over  matters 
large  and  small,  for  the  spirit  of  individualism  in  opin- 
ion and  conduct,  born  of  our  curious  history,  is  strong 
here;  but  when  it  comes  to  a  suggestion  plain  enough 
for  universal  comprehension  and  as  plainly  related  to 
the  fame  and  fortune  of  San  Francisco,  we  come  to- 
gether with  an  emphasis  and  a  liberality  which  you  will 
have  to  go  far  to  match. 

Next  in  importance — of  more  importance  in  its  ulti- 
mate significance — was  the  adoption  of  amendments 
recasting  our  system  of  nominating  and  electing 
city  officials.  The  party  system,  as  it  relates  to 
municipal  government,  was  long  ago  wont  out  here. 
It  has  served,  by  pitting  one  party  against  an- 
other, to  nullify  the  respectable  vote  and  to  bring 
into  office  successive  groups  of  scalawags  of  one  degree 
or  another.  It  gave  us  Schmitz  and  the  Ruef  gang. 
More  recently  it  has  given  us  McCarthy  and  his  gang, 
representing  laborite  aggression  allied  with  organized 
vice  and  other  forms  of  selfishness  and  criminality. 
The  system  just  adopted  by  a  vote  of  approximately 
five  to  one  makes  this  sort  of  thing  impossible.  Xomi- 
-nations  for  the  primary  election  are  to  be  voluntary, 
and  if  in  this  election  any  one  candidate  for  any  office 
receives  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  that  ends  it — 
then  and  there  he  is  elected.  But  if  it  shall  happen 
that  nobody  gets  a  majority,  then  all  candidates  are 
eliminated  excepting  the  two  receiving  the  highest  and 
next  highest  number  of  votes.  This  brings  the  ulti- 
mate election  down  to  two  candidates  in  the  case  of 
each  office  and  it  nullifies  the  possibility  of  the  elec- 
tion to  any  office  of  a  candidate  by  less  than  a  full 
majority  vote.  Under  this  system  McCarthy  would 
have  been  thrown  out  of  the  running  by  the  last  munici- 
pal primary.    Nobody  would  now  be  holding  office  upon 


the  basis  of  a  minority  vote,  as  McCarthy  is.  For,  be  it 
remembered,  the  majority  in  our  last  municipal  election 
was  divided  between  Crocker  and  Leland,  leaving  Mc- 
Carthy, although  with  more  votes  than  either  competi- 
tor, to  be  elected  by  choice  of  less  than  half  the  voters 
of  the  city.  This  new  system  is  an  innovation,  but  it 
looks  good  and  it  can  not  work  out  results  worse  than 
those  we  have  had  so  often  under  the  old  system. 

Another  interesting  result  of  the  voting  was  the  turn- 
ing down  of  a  series  of  proposed  amendments  designed 
to  broaden  the  powers  of  the  municipal  government  in 
matters  relating  to  taxation,  municipal  ownership,  etc. 
Even  while  voting  in  one  or  more  radical  propositions, 
the  citizenship  of  the  city  nevertheless  thought  it  wise 
to  limit  the  powers  of  the  city  government  at  the  point 
of  commitment  to  socialistic  projects. 

There  was  presented  in  this  election  a  series  of 
amendments  which  can  best  be  characterized  as  a 
general  raid  upon  the  municipal  treasury  at  the 
hands  of  municipal  employees.  The  board  of  public 
works,  the  department  of  electricity,  the  department  of 
education,  with  various  other  departments  and  bureaus, 
each  presented  schemes  either  for  the  enlargement  of 
its  functions  or  for  the  increase  of  emoluments,  or 
both.  In  each  instance  this  demand  was  voted  down 
overwhelmingly.  For  all  the  deftness  of  the  "touch" 
the  average  voter  saw  that  the  scheme  was  one  of 
selfishness,  combined  with  cunning.  The  emphatic  vote 
against  each  of  these  proposals  shows  that  at  last  there 
are  multitudes  of  citizens  who  are  taking  both  an  in- 
terested and  an  intelligent  view  of  municipal  proposals, 
and  who  have  reached  the  point  of  looking  somewhat 
after  the  interests  of  that  much  abused  and  long- 
suffering  figure,  the  taxpayer. 

Another  demonstration  of  great  interest  in  this  elec- 
tion was  that  of  the  weakness  numerically  of  the  labor 
union  vote.  On  all  propositions  directly  relating  to 
unionistic  demands  the  figures  run  in  the  neighborhood 
of  nine  thousand  out  of  a  general  vote  of  upwards  of 
forty-four  thousand.  For  example,  the  vote  for  Amend- 
ment No.  32,  increasing  the  salaries  in  the  department 
of  public  works,  was  8863.  The  vote  for  Amendment 
No.  34,  relating  to  the  same  purposes  in  the  department 
of  health,  was  8254.  The  vote  on  the  amendment  sub- 
stituting day  labor  for  contract  labor  (No.  23)  was 
10,916.  Here  we  have  a  fair  measure  of  the  strength  of 
labor  unionism  in  relation  to  a  distinctly  class  interest. 
Out  of  a  total  cast  of  over  44,000  votes,  labor  unionism 
can  bring  to  bear  less  than  10.000.  This  return  is  calcu- 
lated to  take  some  of  the  brag  out  of  the  claims  of 
those  who  would  have  us  believe  that  aggressive  union- 
ism is  the  dominant  force  in  San  Francisco  municipal 
politics.  Aggressive  unionism  has  indeed  had  a  sur- 
prising series  of  innings  in  San  Francisco,  but  in  every 
instance  its  success  has  been  brought  about  through 
combination    with   sinister   interests. 

Not  alone  with  respect  to  broad  and  plain  issues, 
but  likewise  with  respect  to  minor  and  more  or  less 
involved  issues,  the  voting  last  week  was  remarkably 
intelligent.  Not  every  good  proposal  was  accepted,  not 
every  questionable  one  was  defeated,  but  in  the  main 
the  result  was  such  as  to  gratify  those  who  want  to  see 
right  principles  prevail  against  wrong  principles.  It 
was  gratifying,  too,  as  an  illustration  of  the  capacity 
and  will  of  the  San  Francisco  public  to  vote  right  when 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  clear  issues  presents  itself. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  new 
system  of  nominations  and  elections  above  referred  to 
upon    the   political    fortunes   of   San    Francisco.     It   is 
often  said  that  systems  don't  matter,  that  a  community 
gets  the  kind  of  government  it  wants  and  deserves,  the 
implication  being  that  San  Francisco  will  get  bad  gov- 
ernment under  any  circumstances.     We  have  never  ac- 
cepted this  philosophy.     With  one   exception — tli 
Schmitz's   last   election — we   have   never   seen 
when  the  forces  of  social  order  and  community 
did  not  appear  even  in  the  election  returns  in  ! 
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than  the  forces  of  selfishness  and  dishonesty.  The 
trouble  has  been  that  the  system  has  not  afforded  the 
better  sort  of  voters  an  effective  opportunity  to  assert 
their  wishes.  Almost  invariably,  in  recent  recurring- 
elections,  we  have  had  a  situation  in  which  respectable 
candidates  for  the  higher  offices  have  canceled  each 
other,  leaving  the  choice  to  disreputable  or  interested 
elements  in  sinister  combination.  Xow  we  shall  know 
whether  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco 
prefer  good  government  or  bad  government. 
• 

Hero  'Worship  and  the  Hero. 

Nothing  so  tests  the  sanity  and  unselfishness  of  an 
American  public  man  as  the  seductions  of  hero  wor- 
ship. The  mental  and  moral  stature  of  George  Wash- 
ington may  be  measured  best  by  the  way  he  withstood 
them.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  pop- 
ular faith  in  him  was  even  shared  by  the  remaining 
Tories  and  the  demand  for  his  leadership  was  keenly 
importunate  from  all  elements.  It  was  in  Washing- 
ton's power,  so  few  and  dim  were  democratic  traditions, 
to  shape  public  opinion  in  favor  of  a  long  and  authori- 
tative presidency.  An  army  clique  even  ventured  to 
propose  a  new  royalism.  But  it  had  to  deal  with  no 
dubious  republican  or  opportunist  patriot,  and  Wash- 
ington, when  he  had  finished  two  executive  terms, 
voluntarily  retired  to  private  life,  declining  reelection 
and  leaving  a  message  to  the  people  which  has  become 
the  golden  text  of  representative  government. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  idolized,  but  not  in  his  lifetime 
to  the  extent  which  fell  to  Andrew  Jackson.  Like  Lin- 
coln, his  fame  was  mostly  posthumous.  Jackson  had 
great  claims  upon  the  crowd  in  the  street  and  on  the 
party  to  which  he  belonged.  It  had  been  his  fortune  to 
glorify  the  close  of  the  second  war  with  England  at  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans.  He  was  a  bluff,  honest,  plain- 
spoken  soldier,  who  feared  no  one  and  felt  and  spoke 
the  prejudices  of  the  common  people.  As  President, 
in  his  battle  with  the  United  States  bank,  he  had  added 
a  vital  essence  to  the  popular  enthusiasm  which  had 
been  aroused  by  his  picturesque  successes  in  the  field. 
All  the  homage  there  was  in  the  American  democracy 
of  his  time  was  bestowed  upon  him,  but  never  for  an 
instant  did  Andrew  Jackson  lose  his  head  and  slip  the 
cable  of  his  constitutional  moorings.  He  was  satisfied 
with  his  two  terms  in  the  presidency;  he  sought  to 
make  no  new  executive  precedents;  and  when  it  came 
his  turn  to  retire  to  his  home  he  gave  an  unreluctant 
assent  and  died,  as  he  had  lived,  a  disinterested  patriot. 

Henry  Clay  was  the  next  American  leader  to  take 
the  intoxicating  draught  of  public  idolatry.  The  people 
of  his  party  and,  indeed,  of  his  country  loved  him; 
and  wherever  he  went  he  was  followed  by  cheering 
multitudes.  The  great  Kentuckian  passed  his  maturity 
in  the  atmosphere  of  adulation ;  he  grew  used  to  the 
pedestal;  no  man  of  his  time  found  more,  short  of  the 
presidency  itself,  to  feed  his  political  pride;  yet  one 
may  search  the  history  of  Henry  Clay  from  beginning 
to  end  without  finding  a  sign  of  that  kind  of  personal 
aspiration  to  which  the  old  nationalism  has  shown  an 
inhospitable  spirit. 

The  first  American  to  weaken  under  the  spell  of  hero 
worship  was  General  Grant.  He  had  been  in  the  first 
rank  of  the  army,  had  been  elected  and  reelected  Presi- 
dent, and  in  his  travels  had  been  received  as  an  equal 
by  kings  and  emperors.  About  him  at  home  was  a 
group  of  selfish  men  who  had  found  their  best  pickings 
in  the  blindness  of  his  official  favor.  They  easily  got 
him  to  venture  for  a  third  term,  a  hazardous  distinction 
which  no  man  of  the  type  of  Washington  could  have 
been  misled  to  seek.  But  Grant  was  as  faltering  in 
civic  virtues  as  he  had  been  strong  in  military  virtues, 
and  needed  the  lesson,  as  did  the  country,  which  his 
excess  of  personal  ambition  finally  brought  upon  him. 
Grant  made  his  cast  and  lost;  and  from  a  single  con- 
vention of  the  party  which  had  twice  called  on  him  to 
lead  its  politics  he  was  driven  into  a  privacy  of  life 
which  even  sympathy  would  not  have  entered  but  for 
misfortunes  of  health  and  business  which  made  his 
end  pitiable.  How  far  General  Grant  had  fallen  short 
of  being  great  in  his  statesmanship  or  his  patriotism 
may  be  best  seen  by  contrasting  his  later,  self-seeking 
career  with  the  character  Washington  showed  when  he 
met  a  similar  temptation. 

Hero  worship  surrounded  Mr.  Blaine  and  in  some 
degree  Mr.  Cleveland,  but  both  kept  their  American 
poise.  They  manfully7  stood  the  supreme  test;  and  the 
-areers  of  both  help  to  mark,  as  do  those  of  their  prede- 
cessors in  national  regard,  the  contrasts  afforded  by 
the  futile  surrender  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  an  ambi- 


tion which  was  not  only  unworthy  of  him  as  a  patriot, 
but  which  revealed  his  lack  of  sagacity  in  affairs  and 
his  feeble  knowledge  of  the  American  people  and  of 
their  ways  of  political  thought. 

Because  the  crowd  in  the  market  place  found  him  an 
inspiring  novelty  and  made  much  of  him  on  that  ac- 
count; because  there  are  always  people  who  like  to  see 
the  masses  pitted  against  the  classes  and  are  full  of  the 
socialistic  impulse,  and  because  these  numerous  and 
noisy  folk  applauded  everything  he  did,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt came  to  believe  in  himself  as  a  man  marked  of 
destiny — a  potent  and  indispensable  figure  of  American 
life,  a  fixed  star.  Deprived  of  political  authority,  save 
as  he  could  personally  influence  votes  and  conventions, 
he  was  avid  to  return  to  the  first  official  place,  from 
which  he  had  retired  at  the  end  of  his  second  presi- 
dential term.  In  him  the  third-term  vision  was  revived, 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  return  to  the  White 
House  he  tried  to  mislead  the  people  in  accepting  a 
"new  nationalism,"  to  which  he  had  refused  to  give 
the  prudent  safeguards  of  the  old.  Mr.  Roosevelt  did 
not  scruple,  so  sure  did  he  feel  of  popular  support,  of 
urging  more  individual  power  for  the  presidency  he 
hoped  to  regain,  nor  to  teach  such  disrespect  for  the 
Supreme  Court  as  he  had  while  in  the  White  House 
showed  for  both  houses  of  Congress.  The  temper 
with  which  he  assailed  the  safeguards  of  American 
popular  government  was  the  same  as  that  which  the 
two  Bonapartes  had  shown  in  their  attacks  upon  the 
constitutions  of  republican  France,  except  that  he  had 
no  chance,  as  they  had,  to  use  force.  His  plea  was 
that  the  existing  system  had  been  outlived;  his  device 
was  to  roll  up  adverse  majorities  against  it;  his  ex- 
pectation plainly  was  to  reap  a  personal  reward.  In 
his  open  campaign  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he 
would  make  or  grant  reforms  which  only  a  ruler  of 
unchallenged  powers  could  undertake.  He  would  curb 
the  rich.  He  would  compel  even  private  business  to 
enter  a  channel  which  he  would  personally  mark  out 
as  he  had  for  public  service  corporations.  He  would 
discipline  legal  corporate  bodies;  even  the  press,  whose 
rights  the  organic  law  attests,  would  feel  the  curb  of 
his  displeasure.  General  Grant,  fresh  from  the  com- 
mand of  armies,  ventured  upon  no  such  high  tone  as  this. 
Lincoln,  with  his  extraordinary  war  powers,  shrank, 
under  military  warrant,  to  take  courses  which  Roose- 
velt urged  as  part  of  his  "new  nationalism."  With 
head  addled,  patriotism  forgotten,  and  ambition  in- 
flamed by  hero  worship,  Theodore  Roosevelt  fairly  ran 
amuck  among  the  traditions,  as  he  would  like  to  have 
done  among  the  institutions  of  representative  govern- 
ment. He  had  indeed  returned  from  Elba  in  small 
emulation  of  the  great  but  to  eat  the  bitter  bread  of  a 
destiny  which  borrowed  no  lustre  either  from  the 
method  or  the  man.  Dramatically,  it  was  left  to  his 
own  State  and  even  his  own  town  and  district  to  teach 
him  his  place  as  a  private  citizen  and  to  scatter  his 
"new  nationalism"  to  the  winds. 

It  should  be  a  wholesome  lesson.  Other  political 
idols  will  be  worshiped  in  turn,  but  it  will  be  well  for 
them  if  they  remember  that  back  of  the  showers  at  the 
curb,  the  curiosity  seekers,  and  the  irresponsible  clam- 
orers  for  the  thing  that  is  new,  back  of  the  mischief- 
makers  and  the  half-patriots,  and  the  thoughtless 
lookers-on,  is  an  American  people  who  take  measure- 
ments of  their  public  men  sanely  and  always  by  the 
metes  and  bounds  of  constitutional  law7. 


The  Troubles  of  Mexico. 
The  revolutionary  movement  in  Mexico  is  an  after- 
math of  the  presidential  campaign,  and  may  mean 
much  or  little  as  events  shall  shape  themselves.  It  was 
inevitable  in  the  Mexican  republic  that  ambitious  poli- 
ticians should  have  tired  of  waiting  for  President  Diaz 
to  die  and  that  his  course  in  providing  for  the  succes- 
sion would  exasperate  leaders  who  themselves  had 
an  eye  on  Chapultepec.  At  first  the  discontented  ele- 
ments were  satisfied  with  running  General  Bernardo 
Reyes  for  Vice-President  on  the  national  ticket  so 
as  to  put  themselves,  through  him,  in  a  position  to 
control  the  government  if  Diaz  should  not  finish  his 
term.  However,  the  stern  old  executive,  a  virtual  civil 
and  military  dictator,  summoned  Reyes  to  the  palace 
and,  apparently,  gave  him  choice  between  imprisonment 
or  exile.  At  any  rate  General  Reyes  went  hurriedly 
to  Europe  and  it  was  given  out  that  he  had  been  sent 
there  on  a  military  mission.  The  answer  of  the  Mexi- 
can "progressives"  to  this  presidential  coup  was  to 
name  Francisco  I.  Madero  for  the  first  place,  pitting 
him   in   the   electoral   campaign   against   odds   that   he 


could  not  possibly  meet.  Diaz  at  once  sent  his  rurale 
— a  mounted  body  of  gendarmes  which  he  has  train© 
into  a  sort  of  imperial  guard — in  pursuit  of  Maderc 
who  escaped  across  the  border  into  the  United  State 
and  has  since  been  plotting  from  beyond  the  boundafl 
Lately  the  Mexican  government  called  for  his  extra 
dition  on  such  good  grounds  that  Madero  is  said  t 
have  hurriedly  returned  to  his  native  soil.  The  presen 
outbreaks  followed,  and  it  is  rumored  that  Reyes  i 
coming  back  to  take  military  command.  Diaz  show 
no  special  alarm  at  the  situation  and  is  using  force 
of  moderate  strength  to  cope  with  it,  and  unless  th 
weight  of  his  years  proves  too  much  for  him,  he  ma; 
be  expected  to  meet  any  emergency  that  arises.  Bu 
after  him  the  deluge. 


Leo  Tolstoy. 

As  with  Bacon's  jesting  Pilate,  one  of  the  last  ques 
tions  of  Tolstoy  to  reach  the  world  from  his  Russiai 
home  was  that  persistent  query  of  man — "What  i 
truth?"  In  a  sense  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  th 
chief  interrogation  of  his  long  life.  Of  course  ther 
were  those  prodigal  days  of  his  early  manhood  and  sol 
diering  career  when  such  questions  troubled  him  not  a 
all.  Few  of  his  race  and  order,  much  as  the  wealth 
Russian  noble  is  given  to  dissipation,  can  have  led  s 
sensual  a  life  as  he  has  confessed  to;  but  from  the  da; 
when  he  took  his  pen  in  hand  he  became  a  sincer 
seeker  after  truth.  Unhappily,  or  happily  as  some  wt 
think,  the  manner  of  his  quest  was  disturbed  by  a; 
unbalanced  idealism,  and  further  complicated  by  tha 
personal  consciousness  or  sensitiveness  which  is  chat 
acteristic  of  the  Slav  nature.  No  doubt  it  was  th 
latter  quality  which  accounted  for  those  experiment 
in  communism  which  distinguished  the  second  perio 
of  his  life,  yet  it  would  hardly  have  carried  him  t 
such  extreme  lengths  had  his  idealism  been  less  pre 
nounced. 

American  and  English  literature  provide  parallel 
to  Tolstoy's  socialistic  vagaries.  Hawthorne,  it  wi 
be  remembered,  was  a  Brook  Farmer  in  his  day,  a  coir 
panioa  of  the  men  who,  in  Carlyle's  phrase,  attempte 
to  "reform  the  world  by  cultivating  onions."  For 
time  he,  too,  thought  he  belonged  to  the  little  arm 
of  saints  and  martyrs  whose  experience  of  life  ha 
disgusted  them  with  ordinary  pursuits,  but  who  "wer 
not  yet  so  old,  nor  had  suffered  so  deeply,  as  to  las 
faith  in  the  better  time  to  come."  Yet  the  idealism  c 
the  New  England  romancer  was  sufficiently  ballaste 
to  create  in  his  mind  the  wonder  whether  the  great 
est  obstacle  to  being  heroic  was  not  the  doubt  whethe 
one  might  not  be  on  the  road  to  proving  himself  a  foo 
The  wiser  but  not  less  sanely  idealistic  Emerson  gentl 
repulsed  the  communisits  with  the  reflection  that  it 
vestments  in  Concord  were  securer  than  they  wer 
likely  to  be  at  Brook  Farm,  that  "French  Revolution  i 
small."  It  was  a  happy  fortune  for  American  liters 
ture  that  Hawthorne's  experiment  in  "playing  chamba 
maid  to  a  cow"  came  so  earl)7  in  his  life,  and  that  hi 
common  sense  rescued  his  idealism  for  other  and  mdi 
worthy  services.  In  England,  however,  Ruskin  an 
William  Morris  were  mature  men  before  they  gave  u 
to  social  idealism  and  handcrafts  that  which  was  meat 
for  all  mankind,  and  even  so  it  may  be  that  Britis 
stolidity  saved  them  from  the  excesses  of  Tolstoy.  Bi 
the  danger  is  obvious;  unless  restrained  by  more  sobe 
qualities,  a  profoundly  cherished  idealism  is  prone  t 
lead  its  possessor  in  devious  ways. 

Whether  the  Tolstoy  of  the  second  period  is  destine 
for    enduring    fame    seems    doubtful.     Of    course    h 
devotees  will   point  to  historical   illustrations   of  me 
stoned   in   their   lifetime   and   sepulchred   by  posteriB 
It  is  a  safe  refuge,  but  Tolstoy  has  lived  to  so  paty 
archal  an  age  that  really  some  of  bis  posterity  is  he 
already.     And  what  do  we  find?     Not  even  the  socfe 
ists  claim  him  as  teacher  or  leader.     He  has  been 
low-ed  to  stand  alone  representing  just  his  own  self, 
his  communes  have  had  no  influence  outside  of  Rus 
and  little  within  its  bounds.     With  a  fatuousness 
acteristic  of  Greek  orthodoxy,  the  Holy  Synod  denid 
him  the  consolations  of  the  clergy  in  life  and  the  coij 
tesies  of  the  church  in  death,  and  the  Russian 
censors  have  for  years  prevented  his  writings   circ 
lating  in  the  country  in  which  they  were  written, 
none  of  these  things  have  really  thwarted  the  promij 
gation  of  his  ideas.     Yet  the  fact  remains  that  thas ' 
ideas  have  been  sterile,  for  there  is  no  trace  of  the: 
influence   in   any   one    of    the    many   reforming    pikj 
grammes  so  industriously  advertised  in  the  present  dan 
The   fact  is,   Tolstoy   the   idealist,   the   reformer,   is  I 
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wholly  impracticable  leader.  Not  that  he  did  not  set 
a  noble  example.  He  gave  up  rank,  office,  property, 
and  honestly  tried  to  reduce  himself  to  the  lowest  level 
possible  to  humanity.  But  his  fatal  mistake,  as 
Matthew  Arnold  pointed  out  many  years  ago,  was  that 
he  tried  to  pack  Christianity  into  a  set  of  rules,  ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  what  is  essential  and  helpful  in  Chris- 
tianity is  spirit  and  not  a  code. 

Although  he  would  have  stoutly  contested  the  verdict, 
it  is  beyond  doubt  that  Tolstoy  the  writer,  and  not 
Tolstoy  the  reformer,  has  had  and  will  continue  to  have 
the  most  influence  on  human  thought.  As  a  literary 
artist  he  is  Russia's  chief  glory.  Whether  "War  and 
Peace"  or  "Anna  Karenine"  be  the  greater  of  his  chief 
novels  is  a  matter  of  personal  predilection,  but  the 
titanic  canvas  of  the  one,  with  its  marching  and  re- 
marching  armies,  all  under  inevitable  doom,  or  the 
living  page  of  life  of  the  other  with  its  picture  of  the 
sorry  tangle  of  human  struggles,  are  genuine  additions 
to  the  world's  great  literature.  It  is  not  the  least  of 
the  merits  of  these  novels  that  though  they  deal  with 
the  lower  passions,  they  do  not  pander  to  the  vitiated 
taste;  but  more  vital  still  are  the  lessons  they  insensibly 
impress  on  their  readers.  Than  the  former  no  peace 
progagandist  has  ever  imagined  a  more  cogent  indict- 
ment of  the  curse  of  militarism;  than  the  latter  no 
moralist  could  desire  a  more  moving  appeal  for  faith- 
fulness to  the  conjugal  relation.  These  are  Tolstoy's 
most  potent  contributions  to  the  search  after  truth; 
his  title  to  fame  and  grateful  memory  among  the  gen- 
erations which  will  have  forgotten  his  noble,  but  mis- 
taken, sacrifices  to  an  unworkable  idealism. 


A  Supposititious  War  Game. 

If  war  came  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
would  this  coast  be  in  peril  of  invasion?  Would  such 
an  attack  be  the  best  strategy  for  the  other  side?  And 
would  it  not  be  easy  for  Japan  to  win  now  or  in  the 
next  few  years  without  landing  a  single  soldier  on  the 
mainland  of  the  United  States  or  putting  a  hostile  keel 
into  coast  waters?  In  view  of  the  possibilities  raised 
if  not  fully  debated  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Congress, 
these  questions  deserve  consideration. 

Japan's  object  in  making  war  on  the  United  States 
would  be  to  get  this  country  out  of  her  way  in  eastern 
Asia,  to  end  our  rivalry  for  Pacific  trade,  to  wrest  ter- 
ritory from  us,  and  by  means  of  that  territory  to  pay 
the  bill  of  costs  and  leave  something  to  the  good.  All 
this  might  be  done  without  incurring  the  danger  of 
crossing  5000  miles  of  ocean  to  invade  a  land  of  uncal- 
culated  resources  and  containing  90,000,000  people. 
Such  a  venture  could  hardly  fail  in  the  end  to  be  as 
disastrous  as  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Russia.  Why 
attempt  it  when  a  sufficient  victory  might  be  had  with- 
out risk? 

The  Philippines,  lying  within  the  sphere  of  Japanese 
influence,  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  neighboring  power. 
Military  and  naval  men  concede  that,  without  a  large 
regular  army  on  the  spot  and  a  navy  equal  or  superior 
to  Japan's,  they  could  not  be  held.  One  or  two  ports 
might  stands  out  for  a  while,  but  the  captors  of  Port 
Arthur  and  the  victors  over  Russia  would  not  be 
balked  of  their  prey  by  any  force  we  have  or  are  likely 
to  maintain  there.  For  the  Philippines  the  United 
States  paid  the  cost  of  a  war  and  $20,000,000  for  good- 
will, and  the  possession  would  soon  be  worth  $250,000,- 
000  to  the  Japanese,  who  have  a  large  surplus  industrial 
population  to  develop  it.  The  loss  of  the  group  to  its 
present  owners  would  practically  eliminate  the  United 
States  from  Asiatic  affairs;  its  annexation  to  Japan 
would  add  enormously  to  the  credit  of  the  island  realm 
and  to  the  prestige  of  its  arms. 

Another  coveted  and  accessible  prize  would  be 
Alaska  with  its  coal,  its  precious  and  useful  metals,  its 
fisheries  and  furs,  and  its  near-by  seal  rookeries. 
Alaska,  developed  to  the  utmost,  could  take  care  of 
the  Japanese  national  debt,  paying  the  interest  and  pro- 
viding a  sinking  fund  to  meet  the  principal.  The 
United  States  has  done  practically  nothing  to  defend 
that  territory.  There  are  no  forts,  no  large  garrisons, 
no  available  battleships.  If  Japan  were  to  decide  on 
a  war  with  this  country  the  news  of  its  declaration 
would  be  quickly  followed  if  not  accompanied  by  the 
debarkation  of  an  army  corps  on  Alaskan  soil,  with 
siege  and  field  guns,  stores,  and  enough  contact  mines 
and  submarines  for  a  scientific  defense  against  recap- 
ture. The  invading  force  would  have  gone  secretly  to 
sea  to  await  wireless  orders  somewhere  in  the  North 
Pacific,  then  striking  quickly. 

A  third  point  of  attack  would  be  Hawaii.     Midway, 


of  course,  could  be  taken  en  route  by  a  single  ship. 
The  largest  island  of  the  Hawaiian  group,  with  a 
breakwater  harbor  now  building  and  with  no  guns  to 
defend  it,  would  succumb  at  once.  Kauai,  Maui,  and 
Molokai  would  make  no  trouble.  Oahu  is  being  for- 
tified and  might  prove  a  hard  nut  to  crack;  but  under 
present  conditions  it  could  be  starved  out  by  a  blockade ; 
and  its  20,000  Japanese  inhabitants  would  do  their  best 
to  increase  the  economic  if  not  the  military  problems 
of  defense.  Throughout  the  group  are  80,000  Jap- 
anese loyal  to  the  mother  country.  These,  so  far  as 
the  home  government  could  reach  them,  would  be  pro- 
vided with  arms. 

Could  the  United  States  hope,  at  any  time  previous 
to  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  on  sudden 
call,  to  prevent  such  territorial  losses?  It  is  conceded 
that  the  Philippines  simply  await  Japanese  requisition. 
With  the  North  Atlantic  fleet  in  these  waters,  acting  as 
a  unit  and  knowing  the  movements  of  the  Japanese 
main  fleet,  a  decisive  naval  battle  might  be  fought; 
but  the  Eastern  States  would  demand  the  presence  of 
enough  battleships  in  the  Atlantic  to  meet  the  naval 
forces  of  any  European  ally  the  Japanese  might  retain 
or  acquire.  Whatever  the  peril  in  the  Pacific,  the 
North  Atlantic  fleet  would  not  be  spared  for  a  trip 
around  the  Horn.  We  should  have  to  get  along  with- 
out it;  and  we  have  but  one  battleship  on  this  coast,  the 
second-rate  and  now  dismantled  Oregon,  the  rest  of 
our  defenders  being  of  the  armored  cruiser,  protected 
cruiser,  gunboat,  torpedo,  and  submarine  types.  Even 
with  a  fleet  of  first-rate  vessels,  its  going  to  the  Philip- 
pines, thousands  of  miles  from  this  base,  would  not  be 
thought  of.  And  the  cities  of  the  Coast  would  throw 
fits  if  the  vessels  steamed  away  either  in  the  direction 
of  Hawaii  or  Alaska,  with  practically  the  whole  Jap- 
anese navy  somewhere  at  sea  to  meet  them. 

Possessed  of  the  Philippines,  Midway,  most  if  not 
all  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Alaska — all  captured 
within  a  month,  perhaps — why  should  Japan  go  further 
and  take  the  peculiar  hazard  of  invading  the  Ameri- 
can mainland?  She  would  have  enough  already.  For 
any  such  task,  moreover,  she  would  require,  exclusive 
of  the  Alaska  garrison,  100,000  men,  infantry,  artillery, 
and  cavalry,  and  many  shiploads  of  ammunition  and 
stores.  On  the  other  hand,  the  overland  railways,  the 
Northern  Pacific,  the  Great  Northern,  the  Western  Pa- 
cific, the  two  Southern  Pacific  lines,  the  Santa  Fe,  and 
the  Salt  Lake-Los  Angeles  line  would  soon  pour  half 
the  United  States  army  into  the  Coast  States,  stopping 
other  traffic  altogether;  volunteer  regiments  composed 
of  Cuban  war  and  Philippine  veterans  would  follow; 
the  best  regiments  of  Eastern  and  Western  militia 
would  also  come,  and  behind  them  a  nation  twice  as 
large  as  that  of  Japan,  the  richest  one  on  earth,  would 
be  busy  preparing  for  war.  Meanwhile,  every  Japan- 
ese resident  of  the  Pacific  slope  would  be  put  under 
guard.  Even  if  a  Japanese  army  got  ashore  it  could 
not  dream  of  holding  its  ground  against  a  power  which 
fifty  years  ago,  in  its  childhood,  after  the  cankers  of  a 
long  peace,  had  armed  three  millions  of  men  and  car- 
ried on  gigantic  war  for  four  years.  In  the  end  the 
invaders  would  be  captured  or  destroyed,  and  this  irre 
spective  of  how  many  reinforcements  the  Japanese 
transports  might  bring  from  their  distant  base. 

Giving  the  Japanese  credit  for  common  sense,  we 
may  assume  that,  having  acquired  a  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  American  colonial  soil  and  gained  the  mastery 
of  the  Pacific,  they  would  cease  the  offensive  and  take 
the  defensive,  leaving  the  next  move  to  be  made  by 
the  United  States.  And  right  there  this  country  would 
be  little  better  off  than  a  charmed  Sampson.  Lacking 
an  adequate  Pacific  fleet,  what  could  it  do?  It  could 
not  attack  Japan  or  operate  without  a  convenient  base 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Philippines.  Alaska,  by  that 
time,  as  well  as  Hawaii,  would  be  capable  of  a  tre- 
mendous defense.  And  the  only  way  to  get  them  back 
would  be  by  outbuilding  the  Japanese  naval  arma- 
ment and  keeping  up  a  war  that  might,  in  the  end,  cost 
more  than  all  the  disputed  territory  is  worth. 


Truly  a  Changed  Man. 
Since  prosperity  began  to  cast  its  enervating  beams 
upon  Mayor  McCarthy  even  the  vigor  of  his  trades- 
unionism  seems  to  have  quailed.  When  San  Francisco 
acquired  him  as  a  new  endowment  of  civic  virtue  it  had 
assurance  that  the  principles  of  the  union,  "one  and 
inseparable,"  would  be  preserved.  It  mattered  far  less 
what  became  of  the  city  government.  Indeed,  the 
mayor  gave  out  that,  as  between  his  duties  to  union 
labor  and  to  the  city  and  county,  the  former  would  be 


fully  performed,  even  if  the  latter  had  to  take  the  hind 
teat. 

But  what  do  we  now  discover?  Not  one  opulent 
year  has  passed  since  his  honor's  induction  to  office 
when  we  find  conservatism,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
preying  on  his  damask  and  well-nourished  cheek. 
It  seems  long  since  a  word  came  from  the  mayor's  office 
against  "the  interests."  If  there  is  any  mention  now 
of  Spring  Valley  or  Calhoun  it  is  made  with  the 
unctuous  tone  of  a  man  in  livery.  If  there  is  a  strident 
note  in  the  executive  voice  it  rings  in  the  curtain  lec- 
ture the  mayor  has  been  giving  the  Upholsterers'  Union 
for  limiting  the  output  in  the  furniture  and  carpet 
trades.  A  change  of  front  say  you?  A  change  in- 
deed !  The  rule  that  a  good  union  workman  must  scale 
his  mechanical  aptitudes  down  to  those  of  the  dullest 
man  on  the  job  has  hitherto  been  as  vital  to  the  mayor 
and  his  ilk  as  the  one  providing  for  the  wage-earner's 
control  of  his  employer's  business.  One  would  have  as 
soon  looked  for  its  abandonment  as  that  of  the  boycott. 
It  was  the  main  prop,  next  to  the  strike  and  the  bomb, 
of  the  sacred  creed  that  capital  owes  the  poorest  union 
mechanic  as  good  a  living  as  can  be  earned  by  the  best. 
Last  winter  the  mayor  would  have  stood  for  this  basic 
idea  with  his  last  breath  and  his  last  expletive.  But 
now  hear  him  as  he  says  to  the  organized  upholsterers : 
"Any  restriction  regarding  the  output  can  not  be  too 
severely  dealt  with.  You  must  turn  against  this  policy 
with  all  the  energy,  grit,  and  determination  in  your 
soul."  At  this  rate  his  honor  will  next  be  heard  object- 
ing to  the  doctrine,  now  illustrated  by  the  boycott  of 
the  cafeterias,  that  a  business  which  declines  to  hire 
help  it  does  not  need  and  can't  use  should  be  stamped 
out.  Indeed  there  is  no  telling  where  his  prosperity 
will  lead  him.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  his  face,  which 
used  to  be  published  in  the  press  between  those  of  Olaf 
Tveitmoe  and  Jerome  Bassity,  lately  smirked  between 
the  opulent  visages  of  a  bank  president  and  the  execu- 
tive head  of  a  public  service  corporation  ?  Who  knows, 
if  things  keep  going  well  with  McCarthy,  that  the 
public  will  yet  get  a  chance  to  see  him  sunning  his 
sleek  form  among  those  of  all  the  higher-ups  while  the 
red-badged  members  of  the  Boycotters'  Union  march 
up  and  down  before  his  well-rounded  administration 
bawling  "Unfair"  ? 

The  occasion  ought  hardly  to  pass  without  some  ex- 
pression among  those  who  were  misled  into  opposing 
the  mayor  at  the  polls  last  fall  of  their  new  confidence 
in  his  high  aims.  His  honor  has  already  been  wel- 
comed into  the  literary  circles  of  the  city  by  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  gifted  woman  whom  he  knew  as  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howard;  he  has  fraternized  with  the  mer- 
chants and  bankers  at  various  public  functions;  he  has 
even  been  dined  by  the  Japanese,  and  it  is  time  for  the 
civic  federations  and  good  government  clubs  to  show 
how  they  appreciate  him  and  to  what  extent  they  rely 
upon  his  growing  conservatism  to  help  muzzle  the 
labor  extremists  before  they  gobble  the  whole  thing. 


The  Great  Issue  in  England. 

It  would  be  profitless  even  if  it  were  possible  to 
follow  the  changing  aspects  of  the  movement  which 
aims  at  "mending"  the  British  House  of  Lords.  It  is 
written  in  the  stars  that  the  powers  of  this  great  Cham- 
ber are  to  be  curtailed.  The  spirit  of  the  age  denies 
and  rejects  a  mandate  founded  merely  in  privilege  and 
tradition.  The  sentiment  by  which  the  Lords  have 
been  so  long  sustained  has  at  last  yielded.  Not  all  the 
members  of  the  hereditary  chamber  see  this ;  but  there 
are  those  who  do  see  it,  who  realize  that  now  as  in 
times  past  the  course  of  discretion  is  that  of  conces- 
sion. The  Lords  will  yield;  their  chamber  will  "mend" 
itself,  thereby  saving  itself  against  practical  annihila- 
tion. There  is  a  maze  of  plans,  and  out  of  them  there 
will  come  a  way  not  yet  clearly  defined  to  readjust  the 
House  of  Lords  upon  a  modified  and  modernized  basis. 
It  will  remain  a  conservative  force  in  the  government 
of  the  British  empire,  but  it  will  not  presume  to  stand 
in  contradiction  and  defiance  against  the  elected  branch 
of  Parliament. 

The  present  attitude  of  the  Lords  is  in  historical  line 
with  much  which  has  come  before  in  the  evolution  of 
the  British   system.     It  has  been   among  the  supreme 
merits  of  English  statecraft  to  harmonize  its  courses 
with  times  and  events.     In  continental  countries  polit- 
ical  privilege   has   sought   ever   to   entrench 
stand  firm  against  any  and  all   liberal   te 
movements.     And     so     in     every     continent 
oceans  of  blood  have  been  shed  in  the  brin_ 
of  changes  demanded  by  advancing  standards 
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and  equity  among  men.  In  England  there  has  been 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  privileged  class  to  see  the 
force  in  liberalizing  movements  and  the  discretion  to 
yield  to  them.  England  in  modern  times  has  been 
spared  those  scenes  of  horror  which  have  marred  the 
history  of  other  countries  through  concession  on  the 
part  of  her  privileged  classes. 

History  will  repeat  itself  in  the  immediate  instance. 
The  Lords,  seeing  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  will 
not  wait  to  be  mended  or  ended.  The  Lords  will  mend 
themselves.  There  will  be  conflict  between  action 
and  reaction;  certain  phases  of  privilege  dearly  cher- 
ished, but  none  the  less  doomed,  will  die  hard.  But 
in  the  end  the  House  of  Lords  will  give  over  its  higher 
pretensions  and  readjust  itself  in  an  advisory  relation 
to  the  representative  and  all-dominating  Commons. 
The  spirit  of  the  age  demands  this  change,  and  by 
one  process  or  another  it  is  bound  to  come. 


Editorial  Notes. 

Eugene  N.  Foss,  the  Democratic  governor-elect  of 
Massachusetts,  demands  that  Senator  Lodge  shall 
withdraw  from  the  struggle  for  another  term  because 
of  the  election  of  Foss  himself  on  a  platform  which 
Lodge  could  not  approve.  Xew  things  are  happening 
in  politics  these  days,  but  it  was  scarcely  to  be  thought 
that  the  leader  of  the  Massachusetts  Democracy  would 
turn  up  after  the  election  with  a  Xew  Nationalism  of 
his  own.  The  balloting  from  which  he  profited  looked 
very  much  like  an  indorsement  of  the  Old  Nationalism, 
which,  among  other  things,  made  the  choice  of  a  United 
States  senator  a  concern  of  the  legislature  and  the  can- 
didates, with  no  other  reference  to  the  governor  than 
the  signing  of  the  credentials  of  the  winner.  Seem- 
ingly Mr.  Foss,  in  contemplating  the  glories  of  his 
office,  has  come  down  with  the  malady  Rooseveltis  and 
thinks  that  he  is  the  whole  thing — the  cook,  the  cap- 
tain bold,  the  crew,  the  midshipmite,  and  the  mate 
of  the  Nancy  brig.  Perhaps  the  legislature,  which  went 
Republican  on  the  tariff  issues  which  the  governor-elect 
thinks  accounted  for  his  own  victory  over  Draper  in 
a  contest  that  had  no  practical  bearing  on  the  Payne 
schedules,  may  conclude  to  go  its  own  gait  and  elect 
whatever  Republican  it  prefers.  If  so  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  rather  effervescent  Mr.  Foss  has  an  Oyster 
Bay  to  retire  to  for  the  discipline  of  silence. 


American  settlers  in  Canada  who  have  taken  the 
British  oath  of  allegiance  have  no  call  to  object  to 
"Rule  Britannia"  or  any  other  patriotic  air  that  may 
be  sung  in  the  Canadian  schools.  If  they  do  not  want 
Britannia  to  have  the  best  of  it  they  should  resume 
their  citizenship  at  home,  go  to  some  other  jurisdiction, 
or  use  their  influence  to  increase  the  spirit  of  Canadian 
nationality.  Their  present  course  is  not  of  a  kind  to 
command  much  sympathy  on  either  side  of  the  interna- 
tional line.  ■ 

The  National  Service  League  of  Great  Britain  has 
undertaken  the  task  of  diverting  the  energy  which  the 
average  young  Britisher  puts  into  sports  to  a  scheme 
of  training  for  national  defense.  The  idea,  in  other 
words,  is  to  establish  throughout  England  in  the  name 
of  sport,  and  supported  by  the  enthusiasm  which  Eng- 
lishmen give  to  sports,  a  system  of  training  in  military 
exercises.  The  job  will  not  be  easy,  for  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  devotion  which  the  average 
young  Englishman  gives  to  cricket  or  some  other  par- 
ticular game  which  charms  his  fancy  is  greater  than 
that  which  he  yields  to  the  political  organization  of  his 
country.  In  no  other  country  have  sporting  games  so 
profound  a  hold  upon  popular  interest.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  English  people  as  a  whole  give  as  much 
interest  and  put  as  much  vital  energy  into  sports  as  they 
do  into  business ;  and  there  are  thoughtful  observers 
who  declare  that  indulgence  in  play  is  exceeding  all  rea- 
sonable limitations — that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  menace  to  the 
country  in  its  diversion  of  vital  powers  from  serious 
to  trivial  purposes.  A  continental  critic  of  English 
customs  finds  it  impossible  to  justify  or  even  to  under- 
stand the  determination  of  the  Britisher  to  pursue  his 
amusements  to  the  exclusion  of  other  interests.  Says 
this  critic:  "The  truth  is,  he  has  no  conception  of  or 
interest  in  the  protection  of  his  country — this  he  leaves 
to  '.rte  navy  in  blind  over-assurance.  Not  that  the 
English  do  not  consider  themselves  patriotic — the  fault 
lie  in  their  having  had  no  proper  training  in  the  duties 
:itizenship.     They   are   taught   duty   to  their   God, 

ii..  to  their  neighbors;  but  not  their  duty  to  the 
5tate!''     There  is,  it  should  be  added,  another  side  to 


the  picture.  If  the  propensity  of  Englishmen  for 
games  draws  heavily  upon  the  national  energies  it  may 
still  be  urged  that  the  sporting  habits  of  the  people 
have  mightily  sustained  and  promoted  these  energies. 
The  marked  contrast  between  the  physique  of  English- 
men and  Frenchmen,  especially  of  the  aristocratic  and 
well-to-do  classes,  must  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of 
English  sporting  habits.  Nor  should  the  significant  re- 
mark of  Wellington  be  forgotten,  that  Waterloo  was 
won  on  the  cricket  field  at  Eton.  Nevertheless  there 
is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  younger  race  of  English- 
men are  giving  to  sports  an  amount  of  attention  tending 
to  limit  their  effectiveness  in  the  productive  and  com- 
mercial activities  on  the  one  hand  and  its  powers  of 
defense  on  the  other.  The  present  status  of  English 
sport  may  be  said  to  illustrate  too  general  a  devotion 
to  a  thing  essentially  good  within  reasonable  limits. 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


By  Henry  C.  Shelley. 


When  one  remembers  the  almost  mediaeval  quality  of  John 
La  Farge's  work,  especially  in  those  stained-glass  windows 
which  will  perhaps  do  most  to  perpetuate  his  fame,  the 
tenacity  with  which  he  clung  to  his  quaint  studio  in  New 
York  is  half  explained.  It  is  situated  in  West  Tenth  Street, 
a  quiet  and  somewhat  ancient  looking  thoroughfare  off  the 
lower  reaches  of  Fifth  Avenue,  and  has  about  it  that  air  of 
the  past  which  is  characteristic  of  the  chambers  of  the  old 
inns  of  court  in  London.  It  was  somewhat  difficult  to  find 
Mr.  La  Farge  in  the  labyrinth  of  rooms  where  he  did  most 
of  his  work,  but  the  quest  was  always  worth  while,  for  even 
five  minutes'  talk  with  the  great  artist  left  his  visitor  greatly 
the  richer  by  a  distinct  impression  of  an  unusual  personality. 
His  musical  voice  was  a  fit  vehicle  for  the  subtle  and  cultured 
comment  on  art  and  literature  with  which  he  entertained  his 
guest,  all  of  which  gave  the  feeling  of  a  man  of  high  ideals 
and  well-reasoned  convictions. 

Many  of  the  principal  churches  in  the  chief  cities  of 
America,  and  not  a  few  of  the  most  notable  private  homes 
of  those  cities,  have  been  enriched  by  Mr.  La  Farge's  art. 
Nor  is  England  without  at  least  one  worthy  example ;  it 
takes  the  form  of  a  stained-glass  window  of  delicate  beauty, 
the  gift  of  Joseph  H.  Choate  to  St.  Saviour's  Church,  South- 
wark,  in  memory*  of  John  Harvard,  who  was  baptized  in  that 
building.  Apart  from  its  exquisite  design,  that  Harvard  win- 
dow is  a  notable  example  of  Mr.  La  Farge's  success  in  re- 
capturing that  glow  and  sparkle  of  mediaeval  glass  of  which, 
it  was  thought,  the  secret  had  been  lost.  And  it  has  that 
note  of  personality,  as  contrasted  with  the  mark  of  the  mold, 
which  it  was  his  chief  ambition  to  attain.  Many  of  his 
friends  have  often  declared  that  the  man  was  even  greater 
than  the  artist,  a  view  which  is  "emphasized  by  Elihu  Vedder, 
who  applies  to  him  the  word  "inspiring."  He  adds  in  his 
recently  published  autobiography: 

I  have  never  met  any  one  more  so,  and  it  was  only  my 
imperviousness  that  prevented  my  profiting  more  by  his  ad- 
vice and  example.  It  was  at  this  time  he  painted  those 
flowers — one  might  truthfully  say  his  flowers;  I  had  never 
seen  anything  like  them,  and  I  have  never  seen  anything  like 
them  since.  At  this  time  I  remember  Doll  having  for  sale 
that  wonderful  little  picture  of  La  Farge's — the  old  Newport 
house  with  its  large  roof  covered  with  snow,  standing  sol- 
emnly in  the  gloom  of  an  overcast  winter  day — not  only  won- 
derful in  sentiment,  but  for  the  truth  of  the  transmitted 
light  through  the  snowbound  air.  I  went  to  Doll's  one  day 
with  the  firm  intention  of  becoming  the  happy  possessor  of 
this  little  picture,  but  La  Farge  by  some  subtle  instinct  must 
have  scented  danger,  and  I  found  it  was  no  longer  for  sale. 
This  quality  of  subtlety  is  shown  in  those  never-to-be-for- 
gotten flowers,  particularly  in  that  damp  mass  of  violets  in 
a  shallow  dish  on  a  window-sill,  where  the  outside  air  faintly 
stirring  the  lace  curtains  seems  to  waft  the  odor  towards 
you.  This  quality,  peculiarly  his  own,  affects  me  in  his 
writings,  so  that  as  a  writer  I  was  at  one  time  inclined  to 
find  fault  with  him  for  a  certain  elaborate  obscurity  in  his 
style,  which  now  I  see  arises  from  his  striving  to  express 
shades  of  thought  so  delicate  that  they  seem  to  render  words 
almost  useless.  Therefore  his  words  seem  to  hover  about  a 
thought  as  butterflies  hover  about  the  perfume  of  a  flower. 


Worthily  to  commemorate  a  man  of  such  diverse  gifts  and 
qualities  of  character  as  John  Hay  is  extremely  difficult,  yet 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  hit  upon  a  more  happy  solution  of  the  problem  than  that 
which  has  added  to  his  alma  mater  of  Brown's  University 
the  John  Hay  Memorial  Library.  His  own  devotion  to  letters 
was  so  complete,  his  taste  in  literature  so  sure  and  pene- 
trating, that  the  form  his.  university  memorial  has  taken 
would  surely  have  commended  itself  to  his  judgment.  The 
building  has  been  planned  to  give  room  for  three  hundred 
thousand  volumes,  and  its  treasures  are  to  be  available  for 
other  than  members  of  the  university.  At  the  dedication 
ceremony  Senator  Elihu  Root  recalled  Hay's  early  associa- 
tion with  Lincoln,  and  told  his  hearers  how,  in  later  years, 
the  secretary  would  entertain  his  associates  with  reminis- 
cences of  the  past: 

One  such  recital  illustrated  the  relation  between  the  two. 
Through  the  centre  of  the  second  story  of  the  White  House 
runs  a  long  corridor,  from  the  extreme  east  to  the  extreme 
west.  Mr.  Lincoln  slept  in  a  room  at  the  western  end,  and 
the  young  assistant  secretary  slept  in  a  little  room  at  the 
southeastern  corner.  The  President,  oppressed  and  disturbed 
by  the  cares  and  perplexities  and  nervous  tension  of  the  great 
war,  was  often  sleepless,  and  often,  when  he  had  long  sought 
sleep  in  vain,  he  would  rise  and  go  down  to  the  boy's  room 
and  waken  him  in  the  dead  of  night,  and,  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  his  bed,  would  read  aloud  to  him  from  some  favorite 
book  until  the  current  of  thought  was  changed  and  sleep 
seemed  possible.  Sometimes  it  was  the  Bible ;  sometimes 
Shakespeare ;   sometimes  Tom  Hood. 

How  suitable,  then,  to  perpetuate  Hay's  memory  by  a  home 


of   books,    especially    as,    like    Lincoln,    he    found    among    them 
his  solace  and  refuge  from  the  turmoils  of  life. 


Something  more  than  a  mere  literary  announcement  is  the 
intimation  from  the  Macmillan  Company  that  they  will  issue 
this  week  the  new  edition  of  James  Bryce's  "The  American 
Commonwealth."  As  the  original  edition,  published  some 
twenty  years  ago,  was  too  early  in  the  field  to  benefit  by  the 
international  copyright  law,  many  garbled  and  incomplete  edi- 
tions have  been  placed  on  the  market  and  exploited  without 
any  indication  of  their  defects.  Seventeen  years  ago  Mr. 
Bryce  subjected  the  work  to  considerable  revision,  and  now 
he  has  carried  that  amendment  still  further  so  as  to  do 
justice  to  the  latest  developments.  The  result  is  that  in 
its  present  form  "The  American  Commonwealth"  is  prac- 
tically a  new  work.  Since  Mr.  Bryce  laid  all  Americans  un- 
der obligation  by  his  exhaustive  study  of  their  institutions, 
several  scholars  of  the  United  States  have  adjusted  the  debt 
by  equally  admirable  studies  of  the  English  constitution.  The 
work  of  President  Lowell  of  Harvard  will  be  fresh  in  the 
memory  °f  all  students,  and  now  Professor  Charles  H.  Mc- 
Ilwain  of  Princeton  has  further  lessened  American  indebted- 
ness by  his  scholarly  monograph  on  the  English  Parliament. 
This  friendly  interchange  of  knowledge  is  still  further  illus- 
trated by  the  large  part  which  American  experts  have  taken 
in  the  preparation  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.  In  fact  the  American  portion  of  that  work  has 
all  along  been  directed  from  the  New  York  office. 


According  to  the  cables,  the  battleship  Minnesota,  the  flag- 
ship of  the  cruising  American  Atlantic  fleet,  is  anchored  in 
the  Thames  off  Gravesend,  a  fact  which  prompts  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  to  recall  for  its  readers'  information  some 
facts  in  the  history  of  that  ancient  port.  But  the  fact  most 
interesting  to  American  visitors  is  entirely  ignored.  It  was 
in  the  churchyard  at  Gravesend  that  Pocahontas  was  buried, 
with  the  redoubtable  Captain  John  Smith  as  a  mourner. 
That  was  three  years  short  of  three  centuries  ago,  when  the 
vessels  that  sailed  the  Thames  and  dared  the  Atlantic  might 
have  been  carried  by  the  half-dozen  on  the  Minnesota's  davits. 
Perhaps  one  of  its  officers  or  bluejackets  will  discover  Poca- 
hontas's resting-place  and  mark  it  with  a  little  Stars  and 
Stripes.  

All  success  to  that  heroic  band  of  American  artists  which 
has  set  out  for  the  Grand  Canon  with  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  pictorial  possibilities  of  their  own  country.  The  orator 
of  the  group  voices  their  creed  thus: 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  Europe  to  learn  to  paint.  Our 
artists  go  over  there  and  acquire  a  French  or  a  Dutch  or 
an  Italian  style,  and  as  a  result  our  paintings  are  not  at  all 
American.  We  hope  that  this  visit  may  be  the  beginning  of 
a  new  school  of  American  painters.  The  effect  must  be  a 
greater  love  for  portraying  American  scenery.  It  will  Ameri- 
canize the  artists  and  change  the  tendency.  Let  the  Dutch- 
man paint  his  Holland,  and  let  the  Frenchman  paint  his 
France,  but  when  an  American  artist  wants  to  paint  Switzer- 
land, let  him  go  into  the  American  mountains  to  do  it. 
They  are  more  beautiful. 

That  reference  to  Switzerland  is  a  reminder  of  the  eulogy 
of  the  Rockies  indulged  in  the  other  day  by  an  English  Alpine 
climber.  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Longstaff.  "Switzerland."  he  said, 
"may  be  called  the  playground  of  Europe,  but  L  say  the 
Rockies  will  be  the  playground  of  the  world."  So  far  from 
their  being  "shot  out,"  Dr.  Longstaff  affirms  that  he  has 
himself  seen  eight  bears  (not  of  the  Teddy  variety)  in  as 
many  days,  while  the  mountains  are  free  from  malaria  and 
other  diseases  common   to   tropical   countries. 


So  Santa  Claus  is  doomed.  The  edict  has  been  pronounced 
by  Boston.  At  least,  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Lotta  Clark  has 
made  that  deliverance  from  the  lofty  watch-tower  of  the  Hub. 
Lotta  wants  to  know  "why  should  children  flock  around  the 
dreadful,  tawdry  images  of  Santa  Claus?"  And  especially 
when  "Jonathan  Edwards  lived  in  New  England."  As  be- 
comes a  lady  interested  in  pageants,  Lotta  has,  it  will  be 
seen,  got  her  substitute  ready.  And  such  a  substitute !  For  all 
his  metaphysical  achievements,  no  more  forbidding  theological 
ogre  broods  over  the  landscape  of  New  England  than  the  man 
who  is  to  become  the  idol  of  childish  Christmas  joy.  Who 
that  has  ever  read  it  can  forget  that  horrible  passage  in  which 
he  depicted  span-long  babes  writhing  in  the  torments  of  hell? 
And  here  is  a  kindred  message  from  the  lips  of  Santa  Claus's 
substitute : 

The  God  that  holds  you  over  the  pit  of  hell — much  as  one 
holds  a  spider  or  some  loathsome  insect  over  the  fire — abhors 
you,  and  is  dreadfully  provoked.  You  are  ten  thousand  times 
more  abominable  in  his  eyes  than  the  most  hateful  venomous 
serpent  is  in  ours. 

Such  is  the  man  who  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  kindly, 
smiling,  gift-bearing  saint  of  Christmastide !  Poor  Lotta  must 
be  one  of  those  unfortunates  that  never  had  a  childhood,  for 
her  plea  is  that  children  don't  want  what  is  artificial;  they 
know  that  Santa  Claus  is  "only  a  myth."  What  a  revelation 
of  a  crabbed  soul !  But,  unhappily,  it  is  but  another  illus- 
tration of  that  pernicious  modern  tendency  to  deny  the 
wonder-working  p-jwer  of  the  child  mind.  As  if  the  young  do 
not  find  gems  and  treasures  in  the  commonest  shells  and 
pebbles :  gardens  of  fairyland  in  the  simplest  flowers ;  and 
far-reaching  visions  of  a  land  of  unselfish  goodness  in  the 
visits  of  Santa  Claus.  If  Lotta  wants  an  image  of  the  repel- 
lant  Jonathan  to  hug  to  her  chilly  heart,  let  her  have  it  by 
all  means,  but  not  this  year  nor  in  any  other  shall  the  child's 
saint  be  deposed  from  his  Christmas  throne. 

A  Chinese  manuscript  lately  discovered  proves  that 
anaesthetics  were  used  in  China  seventeen  hundred  years 
ago.  A  certain  concoction,  it  states,  was  given  by  the 
doctors  before  performing  an  operation,  which  ren- 
dered the  patient  unconscious.  The  anaesthetic  was  a 
simple  preparation  of  hemp. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  HORSE  SHOW. 


Personal  Notes  the  Interest,  Not  Equine  Contests. 

• 

The  new  reporter  who  was  assigned  to  the  Horse 
Show  and  who  turned  in  a  story  about  horses  was  dis- 
charged on  the  spot,  and  it  was  the  general  opinion 
in  the  office  that  it  served  him  right.  "What  does 
the  general  public  care  about  horses?"  said  the  city 
editor.  "Just  say  that  the  horse  is  a  noble  animal,  and 
let  it  go  at  that.  Wasn't  Mrs.  McKim  there  with  the 
?eno  laurels  still  un faded  upon  her  brow,  and  sittin 
in  Alfred  G.  Yanderbilt's  box,  too?  How  about  Wal- 
ter Winans  and  his  quarrel  with  the  custom-house  for 
excluding  his  carriages?  How  about  the  Harriman 
family  and  their  costumes,  and  Mrs.  Herman  Oelrichs, 
and  Lord  Deceis,  and  John  Splan,  who  took  King  Ed- 
vard  for  a  drive,  and  all  the  other  notable  exhibits  of 
he  right  kind  ?  Horses  indeed !  Who  cares  about 
orses?" 

The  city  editor  had  the  rights  of  it.  The  general 
public  cares  nothing  about  horses,  but  it  dearly  loves  a 
"rolic,  and  it  positively  revels  in  the  sight  of  money 
and  of  those  who  have  it.  You  had  only  to  note  the 
conversation  of  the  poor  wretches  who  could  hardly 
produce  a  million  dollars  at  a  week's  notice  to  see  that 
they  were  fascinated  not  by  horses,  but  by  wealth.  A 
horse  with  six  legs  and  a  tail  at  each  end  could  not 
have  drawn  the  eyes  of  the  crowd  from  Mrs.  William 
i.  Corey,  who  was  wearing  a  diamond  horseshoe  that 
for  its  size  and  solidity  might  have  been  forged — as 
'ndeed  it  was — in  one  of  the  steel  mills  in  which  her 
delightful  husband  is  said  to  have  an  interest.  Mr. 
Corey  himself,  unfortunately,  was  not  present,  there 
being  a  feeling  in  society  that  it  is  rather  bad  taste  to 
be  seen  over  much  in  the  company  of  your  own  wife, 
and  Mr.  Corey  is  notoriously  sensitive  about  les  con- 
venances. Close  at  hand  was  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan's 
box  full  of  young  people  who  were  supposed  to  be 
worth  fabulous  millions,  and  not  far  away  were  the 
George  Goulds,  and  the  Thomas  Hitchcocks,  and  the 
Countess  de  Bearne,  and  the  Princess  Ypsilanti. 
Lesser  magnates,  of  course,  were  there  by  the  score, 
and  there  was  always  some  obliging  toady  to  point 
them  out  with  speech  carefully  modulated  and  graded 
to  represent  their  varying  incomes.  Paul  Sorg,  and 
James  Speyer,  and  Louis  Nixon,  and  Elbert  H.Gary, 
and  ever  so  many  others  who  would  be  so  much  more 
interesting  if  they  would  only  wear  labels,  or  numbers, 
or  some  other  distinguishing  mark  like  the  horses.  A 
number  would  be  sufficient,  and  it  could  be  made  to 
correspond  with  catalogue  entries  stating  full  name, 
income,  how  derived,  and  number  of  divorces,  if  any. 
After  all  the  people  are  the  real  exhibits,  and  they 
would  turn  out  in  just  as  full  force  to  a  guinea  pig 
show  if  only  some  one  would  supply  the  right  auspices 
to  set  it  going. 

Xow  to  attempt  to  describe  the  individual  costumes 
would  be  an  absurdity.  The  newspapers  have  already 
devoted  some  forty  columns  to  this  task  and  they  are 
hopelessly  in  the  rear.  It  may  be  that  women  really 
understand  the  printed  descriptions  of  dresses  and  hats. 
but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  they  have  such  powers 
of  visualization  as  this  would  imply.  Certainly  no  man 
has.  And  yet  there  are  women  who  will  read  with  a 
glow  of  satisfaction  that  Mrs.  E.  T.  Stotesbury  of 
Philadelphia  wore  brown  marquisette  over  white  lace 
and  gold  bandings,  that  her  bodice  was  an  old  Roman 
effect,  and  that  her  velvet  hat  was  worn  close  and  was 
trimmed  with  Delft  plumes.  Doubtless  this  rigmarole 
has  a  soothing  effect  upon  the  feminine  mind  and  pro- 
duces a  sort  of  sirupy  contentment,  but  that  it  actually 
conveys  any  definite  or  concrete  idea  is  beyond  credence. 
It  is  like  "that  blessed  word  Mesopotamia"  that  was 
so  comforting  to  the  pious  old  lady. 

But  there  is  one  point  upon  which  all  the  fashionable 
women  at  the  Horse  Show  seem  to  be  in  agreement, 
and  if  that  fact  does  not  soon  make  it  unfashionable 
then  we  may  yet  see  the  leopard  change  his  spots. 
Their  figures  are  all  slight.  Whether  the  fat  women 
have  become  thin,  or  whether  the  fat  women  merely 
stay  away  from  the  Horse  Show,  must  be  left  for  au- 
thoritative decision,  but  the  fact  remains  that  tier  after 
tier  of  seats  was  filled  with  women  whose  figures  might 
have  been  cast  in  the  same  general  mold.  A  well- 
known  dressmaker  who  was  there  taking  notes  and 
overlooking  her  own  creations  was  heard  to  commit 
herself  to  the  statement  that  the  woman  who  had  prop- 
erly revised  her  architecture  and  rearranged  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  her  landscape  could  wear  anything  from 
the  polar  bear  rug  in  her  reception  room  to  the  window 
curtains  in  her  bedroom.  As  for  herself,  her  patience 
was  exhausted  and  she  had  issued  ultimatums  by  the 
dozen.  "Either  you  go  down  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  or  go  elsewhere  for  your  clothes."  That  was 
enough.  Down  they  went  at  once.  Turkish  baths, 
rubber  suits,  tea  and  toast,  athletics,  jack  planes  and 
spoke  shaves — she  did  not  care  how  they  did  it  so  long 
as  they  did  it.  "Just  look  at  that  woman  over  there 
with  the  feathers.  She  has  just  divorced  her  second 
husband  and  has  hopes.  Well  now,  that  woman  rolls 
over  and  over  a  hundred  times  every  morning  on  a 
hard  wooden  floor,  and  if  she  would  only  slice  away 
some  of  her  chin  she  would  be  perfect.  Oh,  there  are 
ways.  Of  course  that  sort  of  thing  is  apt  to  make  you 
look  haggard,  kind  of  sour,  but  you  can  always  hide 
that  by  wearing  a  cheerful  smile  as  soon  as  you  leave 
your  home,  but  you  can't  hide  your  hips  behind  a 
cheerful   smile."     And    so   the   dear   creature   pattered 


on  while  keeping  a  wary  eye  upon  her  subjugated 
vassals  who  would  never  have  got  to  the  Horse  Show 
at  all  unless  they  had  been  willing  to  leave  a  large  part 
of  their  substance  upon  the  parquet  floor,  dissolved  un- 
der the  hands  of  the  masseuse,  or  melted  in  the  Turkish 
baths. 

_  Madison  Square  Garden  was  certainly  a  pretty 
sight  this  year.  It  was  draped  in  salmon  and  white 
with  the  lights  shining  through  festoons  of  flowers. 
The  rafters  and  girders  were  completely  hidden  under 
laurels  and  evergreens,  the  general  effect  being  height- 
ened by  the  costumes  of  the  women  and  the  uniforms 
of  the  military  officers  who  had  assembled  from  well- 
nigh  all  over  the  world.  For  some  reason  the  show 
opened  on  Saturday  this  year  instead  of  on  Monday  as 
in  the  past,  and  although  there  were  other  attractions, 
such  as  the  Yale-Princeton  football  match,  there  was 
no  lack  of  visitors  to  Madison  Square.  Another  inno- 
vation, and  a  particularly  pleasing  one,  was  the  pres- 
ence of  some  1500  children  from  various  industrial 
organizations,  and  here  at  least  the  horses  found  appre- 
ciation and  the  women's  costumes  counted  for  some- 
what less  than  nothing.  Indeed  the  children  enjoyed 
everything  from  start  to  finish  and  gave  themselves 
over  to  sheer  delight  from  the  moment  when  the  Scotch 
Canadian  band  marched  to  position  until  the  last  fea- 
ture on  the  day's  programme.  Perhaps  this  act  of 
benevolence  to  the  youngsters  brought  with  it  a  certain 
benediction,  for  an  almost  unbroken  harmony  has  pre- 
vailed from  the  start.  There  have,  of  course,  been  a 
few  small  protests  from  disappointed  competitors,  but 
there  will  always  be  such  protests  so  long  as  human 
nature  remains  what  it  is.  None  the  less  the  Horse 
Show  of  1910  will  make  its  appearance  upon  the  rec- 
ords as  among  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most  success- 
ful that  New  York  has  ever  known. 

Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 

New  York,  November  16.  1910. 

At  the  top  of  Maine,  with  Fort  Kent  as  the  apex,  is 
a  triangle  of  about  1000  square  miles,  with  40.000 
Acadians  as  the  population,  which  is  unequaled  in  his- 
torically interesting  people  in  any  other  equal  area  in 
the  United  States.  Here  is  a  body  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  have  been  Americans  in  ancestry  for 
more  than  two  and  a  half  centuries,  who  have  been 
absolutely  French  in  language,  religion  and  custom. 
For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  these  Acadians  never 
knew  to  whom  they  owed  patriotic  allegiance.  What 
Alsatians  were  in  Europe  these  Acadians  were  in 
America  for  140  years,  only  here  the  case  was  more 
romantic.  In  1713  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  through  loose 
phraseology  left  it  uncertain  whether  these  Acadians 
were  on  French-Canadian  territory  or  belonged  to  the 
English  colonies.  In  1748,  at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  another 
body  of  international  diplomats  decided  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony,  or,  which  was 
virtually  the  same  thing,  to  England  rather  than  to 
France.  But  in  1842  the  Ashburton  treaty  again  made 
a  deal,  this  time  between  England,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States  and  the  boundary  was  established  along 
the  St.  John,  which  placed  the  Madawaska  territory 
within  the  United  States.  The  story  of  "Evangeline" 
as  given  by  Longfellow  tells  the  pitiful  tale  of  the 
breaking  up  of  the  village  of  Grand  Pre  and  the  scat- 
tering of  the  people  through  many  American  settle- 
ments. Other  Acadians  who  escaped  the  capture  by 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony  fled  up  the  valley  of  the 
St.  John  River,  and  once  more  repeated  the  pioneer 
experience,  and  occupied  the  Madawaska  territory,  a 
district  of  about  1000  square  miles  on  the  St.  John. 
But  because  they  settled  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
they  were  in  trouble  again,  for  the  treaty  of  Paris  in 
1783  left  it  as  uncertain  as  had  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
in  1713  as  to  the  national  claim  upon  the  Madawaska 
territory,  and  for  sixty  years  neither  they,  nor  England, 
nor  Canada,  nor  the  United  States  knew  whether  the 
Madawaska  Acadians  were  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
or  the  British  flag. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


James  Lyman  Whitney  has  been  one  of  the  staff  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library  for  forty  years,  and  may 
well  congratulate  himself  on  the  calm  and  peace  of  his 
surroundings. 

Rene  Bazin,  author  of  "The  Nun."  "This  My  Son," 
"Redemption."  "The  Barrier."  etc..  was  born  at  Angers, 
1- ranee,  in  1853.  He  spent  most  of  his  boyhood  on  a 
farm  there.  He  studied  and  practiced  law' at  Angers, 
where  for  a  number  of  years  he  was  professor  of  crimi- 
nal law  at  the  Catholic  University. 

General  William  Verbeck.  the  recently  appointed 
adjutant-general  of  New  York,  might  almost  be  called 
an  American  Samurai.  Born  in  Nagasaki,  brought  up 
in  the  strictest  military  discipline,  by  the  time  he  had 
arrived  at  maturity  his  skill  in  the  game  of  war  was 
unquestioned,  and  he  had  made  himself  an  adept  in 
handling  Japanese  weapons,  even  with  the  short  two- 
handled  sword,  which  demands  such  lightning-like  dex- 
terity and  swiftness  of  eye  and  hand. 

"Guerilla"  Mosby  has  signed  a  contract  with  a  lecture 
bureau  to  deliver  a  series  of  twelve  lectures  in  principal 
cities  of  New  England,  telling  at  first  hand  of  his 
experiences  in  the  Civil  War.  Except  for  one  or  two 
lectures.  Colonel  Mosby  has  never  appeared  upon  the 
lecture  platform.  After  the  course  is  completed  in 
New  England,  as  at  present  contracted  for,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  extended  to  the  Middle  and  Middle  Western 
States.  Mosby  will  deal  with  his  own  experiences  in 
the  war  and  with  his  personal  relations  with  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Confederate  cause,  military  and  civil. 

Lord  Alverstone,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  was 
judge  at  the  trial  of  Hawley  Crippen.  Lord  Alverstone 
was  born  in  December,  1842,  and  was  educated  at 
King's  College  School,  at  Charterhouse,  and  at  Trinity 
College.  Cambridge.  He  became  a  barrister  in  1868, 
and_  "took  silk"  ten  years  after  he  was  "called."  In 
1885  he  became  Member  of  Parliament  for  Launceston. 
From  the  same  year  until  1900,  when  he  was  appointed 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  he  was  Member  of 
Parliament  for  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  was  attorney- 
general  from  1885  to  1892,  and  from  1895  to  1900.  In 
1872  he  married  Louisa,  only  daughter  of  William  Cal- 
throp,  of  Withern,  Lincolnshire. 

Signorina  Italia  Garibaldi,  who  sailed  for  Naples  a 
few  days  ago,  after  three  months'  stay  in  New  York, 
was  given  a  grand  farewell  by  her  compatriots,  and 
made  a  little  speech  in  which  she  told  of  her  studies 
in  schools  and  hospitals,  which  was  the  purpose  of  her 
visit.  Many  were  surprised,  she  suggested,  to  see  a 
young  woman  traveling  alone ;  it  would  not  be  allowed 
in  Italy,  but  it  is  allowed  in  America,  and  for  this  she 
loved  America.  Yet  she  declared  herself  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  equal  suffrage  movement,  believing  that 
it  would  not  better  the  position  of  woman.  She  has 
been  studying  in  the  Red  Cross  Hospital,  and  the  in- 
domitable Garibaldi  spirit  flamed  out  when  she  told 
her  hearers  why :  "In  the  hope  that  one  day  it  may  be 
given  me  to  follow  the  ambulance  of  my  father  in"  the 
final  battles  for  mastery  of  Trent  and  Trieste." 


The  Czar  has  at  last  given  permission  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  reports  written  by  the  Russian  general 
staff  on  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and  the  first  volume 
has  appeared.  According  to  this  first  volume,  it  seems 
that  just  before  the  outbreak  the  Russian  government 
was  well  informed  by  its  military  attache  in  Tokio  of 
all  Japan's  preparations.  The  diplomatists  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  Port  Arthur  persisted  in  believing,  how- 
ever, that  the  government  at  Tokio  was  only  "bluffing." 
Early  in  January  the  Japanese  consul  in  Chefu  tele- 
graphed to  Tokio  that  most  of  the  Russian  fleet  had 
left  Port  Arthur  on  an  unknown  mission.  The  Jap- 
anese agents  at  Yingkow,  Chefu,  and  Vladivostok  also 
told  of  Russian  preparations,  but  apparently  the  Rus- 
sians knew  the  contents  of  their  letters  before  the  Jap- 
anese general  staff.  The  Russians  even  knew  that  the 
Mikado  had  called  a  council  and  that  this  council  had 

decided  on  war. 

■■■  

It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  human  history  that  man 
used  the  horse  as  an  article  of  food  only  for  an  enor- 
mous period  of  time,  perhaps  100,000  years  before  he 
discovered  that  he  was  far  more  serviceable  as  a  means 
of  transport;  in  fact,  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
the  so-called  Paleolithic  men  of  Europe  used  the  horse 
as  a  means  of  transport  at  all.  It  is  certain  that  when 
Europe  was  invaded  by  the  Neolithic  men  they  brought 
the  domesticated  horse  with  them  and  introduced  cattle 
as  the  principal  form  of  animal  food. 


Lord  Rothschild,  the  head  of  the  great  house  in  New- 
court,  in  London,  the  first  Jew  to  become  a  peer  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  famous  alike  as  financier  and  philan- 
thropist,  celebrated  the   seventieth   anniversary   of  his 
birthday  a  few  days  ago.     Lord  Rothschild  is  a  baron 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  lord  lieutenant  of  Buckingham- 
shire, a  privy  councillor,  and  a  K.  C.  V.  O.     The  first 
of  the  Rothschilds  was  Meyer  Amschel,  who  was  born 
in  the  ghetto  at  Frankfort,  and  began  life  as  a  clerk  in 
Hanover,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  fortunes  of 
his  house  by  his  friendship  with  the  Landgraf  of  Cas- 
sel  during  the  Napoleonic  wars.     The  story  is  that  the 
Landgraf,  just  before  the  invasion  of  his  territory  by 
Napoleon,   handed   over   his   entire   fortune   to    Meyer 
Rothschild,  who  managed  both  to  preserve  it  from  the 
French  and  to  use  it  with  infinite  advantage  both  to 
his  patron  and  to  himself.     Meyer  Rothschild  had  five 
sons,   and   when   he  died   in   1812  his   sons  established 
branches   of   the   business   in   various   European   cities. 
Anselm    remained    in     Frankfort,     Solomon    went    to 
Vienna,  Charles  to  Naples,  and  James  to  Paris.    Nathan 
Meyer,  who  is  said  to  have  been  by  far  the  ablest  of 
the  brothers,   came  to   Manchester  some  years  before 
his  father's  death,  and  the  Rothschild  business  began  in 
London    in    1805.    Nathan    removing   to    New-court    in 
1S10.  so  that  this  year  the  firm   celebrates  the  cente- 
nary   of    its    establishment     in    its    present    position. 
Nathan  Rothschild  was  succeeded  by  his  sons,  of  whom 
Lionel,  the   father  of  Lord   Rothschild,    was   the  elder. 
Lord  Rothschild  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. ■  He  became  Member  of  Parliament  for  Ayles- 
bury in  1865.  and  was  married  in  1867  to  a  daughter  of 
Charles  de  Rothschild,  of  the  Frankfort  branch  of  the 
family.     He   was   raised   to   (he   peerage  by    Mr.    Glad- 
Stone     in     1885.     Despite     his     seventy     years,     Lord 
Rothschild  is  still  daily  al  his  office,  where  he  arrives 
every  morning  regularly  at  eleven  o'clock.     The  Roths- 
childs all  live  about  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury,  which  has 
become  known  as  the  Rothschild  country.'   It  is  rather 
curious  that  the  other  great   English  Jew — Lord    Bea 
consfield — lived  in   and  loved  the  same  counl         I     rd 
Rothschild's  love  of  retirement  is  shared 
who  also  shares  his  devotion  to  the  orthod 
faith.     The  Rothschild  charities  are  provi 
distributed  on  a  vast  system. 
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DON  FREDERICO'S  CRYPT. 


The  Strange  Discovery  Made  in  the  Miramonte  Ruin. 

• 

In  the  midst  of  a  wide  tract  of  uncultivated  land  in 
Southern  California  stands  a  ruined  adobe  house,  once 
the  patriarchal  home  of  the  Miramontes.  One  hun- 
dred years  ago  the  valley,  now  dry  and  barren,  was 
watered  by  streams  flowing,  through  aqueducts,  clear 
and  cool  from  the  mountains,  and  great  herds  of  cattle 
and  flocks  of  sheep  grazed  on  the  luscious  herbage. 
Where  still  stand  some  scraggy  olive  trees  once  grew 
a  thrifty  orchard;  but  not  even  a  fallen  trunk  remains 
of  the  noble  grove  of  live-oaks  in  w-hose  shade  Don 
Frederico  Miramonte,  the  first  owner  of  this  vast  estate, 
built  the  little  chapel  whose  crumbling  adobe  walls  sank 
into  shapeless  mounds  of  earth  long  ago. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  great  house  lived  the 
laborers  and  servants,  in  primitive  dwellings  made  of 
tules — reeds — brought  from  the  marshes.  The  dimen- 
sions of  Don  Frederico's  estate  were  defined  by  an 
impregnable  boundary  line — a  hedge  of  prickly  cacti, 
planted  to  prevent  the  invasions  of  hostile  Indians  from 
the  mountains.  In  some  places  the  cacti  have  grown 
to  enormous  height,  flourishing  in  the  midst  of  drought 
and  desolation,  while  the  people  they  were  planted  to 
protect  and  the  Indians  who  were  their  foes  have 
vanished  from  the  earth. 

One  morning  in  October,  1S91,  two  young  men  rode 
toward  the  old  adobe  and  stopped  to  rest  in  its  shadow. 
One — dark-browed  and  sallow-skinned,  with  eyes  like 
black  beads — was  Arturo  Miramonte.  Don  Frederico's 
onlv  living  descendant.  The  other  was  a  young  archi- 
tect from  New-  England,  named  Severson.  Evidently 
the  scene  was  new  to  him,  for,  while  the  Spaniard  sat 
his  horse  and  smoked  his  cigarettes  in  moody  silence, 
looking  neither  to  right  nor  left,  the  New  Englander's 
eager  eyes  took  in  every  detail  of  their  surroundings. 
Twice  he  was  about  to  speak,  but  the  sight  of  his 
friend's  melancholy  countenance  kept  him  silent;  he 
knew  Miramonte  well  enough  to  understand  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed. 

"Ay!"  said  the  Spaniard,  at  last.  "Valgame  Dios. 
It  is  a  drear)-  scene !  You  see,  my  friend,  all  that 
remains !"  He  spoke  slowly,  choosing  his  words  with 
care.  Arturo  Miramonte  detested  the  English  lan- 
guage. "You  can  form  no  idea  of  the  grandness  that 
once  was  here.  An  avenue  of  palms  led  up  to  the 
house  (they  were  cut  down  by  the  Americanos),  and 
the  placita — the  court  there,  sefior,  where  you  see  the 
ruins  of  a  fountain — was  planted  with  flowers  and 
tropical  trees.  Don  Frederico's  servants  made  a  vil- 
lage of  themselves !  At  night,  they  say,  when  the  moon 
shone,  he  would  sit  with  his  wife  under  the  arched 
porch  yonder,  and  watch  the  people  dancing  to  the 
music  of  guitars  and  castanets.  .  .  .  But  his  wife 
ran  away  with  an  Englishman,  and  Don  Frederico  be- 
came suddenly  an  old  man,  and  so  morose  that  all  his 
people  feared  him.     You  have  heard  the  story  ?" 

"No,"  answ-ered  Severson.  "Let's  go  inside  while 
you  tell  it." 

"My  great-grandfather's  wife  was  very  beautiful." 
continued  Miramonte,  as  they  walked  across  the  neg- 
lected court;  "not  beautiful  like  our  Spanish  women, 
but  with  shining  red  hair,  and  a  white  skin,  and  soft 
brown  eyes.  He  brought  her  with  him  when  he  came 
to  this  country,  and  no  one  knows  the  land  of  her 
nativity.  He  built  this  house  for  her  and  filled  it  with 
beautiful  things — carpets  from  Persia  (Don  Frederico 
had  been  a  great  traveler),  and  pictures,  and  curtains, 
and  furniture  from  everywhere.  He  worshiped  her  in- 
stead of  the  Virgin.  There  was  nothing  he  would  not 
do  for  her.  They  were  famous  for  their  hospitality — 
you  have  heard  of  the  hospitality  of  the  Miramontes? — 
sif — and  travelers  never  asked  shelter  there  in  vain. 
"But,  one  day.  Don  Frederico  found  his  wife  in  the 
arms  of  an  Englishman,  who  was  their  guest.  .  .  . 
Why  he  did  not  kill  them  both,  I  do  not  understand. 
The  servants  heard  her  screams  and  prayers  for  mercy. 
.  .  .  That  night  the  faithless  woman  disappeared  with 
her  lover,  and  Don  Frederico  made  no  search  for 
them.  He  forbade  the  mention  of  her  name.  He  be- 
came a  recluse,  a  cynic,  a  miser,  and  for  thirty  years 
he  lived  alone,  ruling  his  people  like  a  king,  hoarding 
his  money,  and  growing  richer  even,-  year.  .  .  .  And 
then,  as  suddenly  as  he  had  retired  from  the  world,  he 
entered   it   again.     It   was   his   purpose   to   marry,   to 

provide  heirs  to  his  wealth " 

"But — the  wife?"  interrupted  Severson. 
Miramonte  rolled  another  cigarette.  "She  disap- 
peared with  her  lover,"  he  repeated,  "the  night  after 
her  perfidy  was  discovered,  and  they  were  never  heard 
of  again.  Don  Frederico  made  no  effort  to  find  them. 
He  wished  to  forget  her;  he  spoke  of  her  but  once. 
\\  hen  he  asked  my  great-grandmother's  hand  in  mar- 
riage, he  told  her  parents  that  he  had  learned  from 
an  authentic  source  that  his  first  wife  was  dead.  Fate! 
He  could  have  chosen  any  maiden  in  this  countrv — 
for  his  wealth  was  great — and  my  great-grandmother 
was  regarded  as  the  most  fortunate  of  women.  She, 
too,  came  of  pure  Castilian  blood,  sefior,"  and  Mira- 
monte looked  up.  with  a  gesture  of  pride.  "It  is  good 
that  the  other  wife  bore  no  children — the  Miramontes 
are  'vithout  a  taint.  Vaya,  you  care  little  for  the  blood 
-  yi  u  Americanos — es  asi? 

^ut,  once  wedded,  Don  Frederico  again  withdrew 

the  world.     A  sad  life  she  led — my  great-giand- 

ler.     She  bore  him  sons  and  daughters,  and  they 

feared  him,  more  than  they  feared  God  or  the  devil. 


He  seemed  to  care  only  to  get  money — to  hoard  it  and 
hide  it  away.  To  this  day  people  believe  that  there  is 
money  hidden  in  these  ruins.  You  are  amused,  sefior? 
You  laugh?" 

"Every  ruin  is  said  to  conceal  a  treasure,  you  know," 
said  Severson,  skeptically. 

"Vaya!"  replied  the  Spaniard,  with  apparent  indif- 
ference. "Believe  it,  or  not,  as  you  will;  but  searches 
have  been  made  and  money  has  been  found — no  matter ! 
Don  Frederico  lived  to  be  ninety  years  old,  and  his 
wife  was  his  slave,  and  his  children  were  afraid  to 
speak  aloud  in  his  presence.  He  had  grandchildren, 
too — a  sturdy  brood.  Strange  that  I  alone  am  left ! 
He  would  not  permit  them  to  learn  the  English  lan- 
guage, or  recognize  one  who  spoke  it.  You  see,  sefior, 
I  speak  the  English  with  much  care.  I  learned  it,  of 
necessity,  a  few  years  ago.  We  Miramontes  are  born 
with  a  hatred  of  the  English  people  and  tongue.  Don 
Frederico  would  let  no  stranger  cross  his  threshold; 
for  he  had  not  faith  in  the  fidelity  of  women,  and  my 
great-grandmother  dared  never  to  speak  to  any  man  but 
her  husband  and  the  priest.  Well,  he  died,  at  last,  and 
his  heirs  quarreled  among  themselves,  and.  in  the  end, 
the  place  was  sold  to  settle  the  dispute.  And  so  it  hap- 
pens, sefior,  that  this  immense  estate,  which  should  now 
be  mine,  passed  into  the  possession  of  aliens,  and  this 
house,  which  was  built  to  shelter  Don  Frederico's  de- 
scendants for  centuries,  stands  now  empty  and  in 
ruins." 

Severson.  with  his  arms  behind  him.  paced  slowly 
through  the  deserted  rooms.  The  walls  were  immensely 
thick.  Each  window  made  an  alcove.  The  ceiling  was 
broken  where  the  roof  had  leaked,  and  the  heavy  tiles 
had  fallen  through:  and  patches  of  sky  were  visible 
here  and  there. 

"Of  course  the  place  is  haunted?"  Severson  queried, 
with  a  smile;  "these  old  houses  are  always  tenanted  by 
ghosts." 

Miramonte  smoked  vehemently  for  a  moment.  "The 
sefior  does  not  believe  in  ghosts?"  he  asked,  in  non- 
committal tones. 

"Well,  hardly."  answered  Severson,  emphatically; 
"still — I'd  like  to.  It  would  make  life  intensely  inter- 
esting.    Do  you?" 

"Quien   sabc?"   murmured   the    Spaniard,    shrugging 

his  shoulders;  "I  could  tell  you  of  things "  and  he 

said  nothing  more. 

Severson  extended  his  explorations,  noting,  with 
growing  admiration,  the  immense  solidity  of  the  walls. 
Between  two  of  the  inner  rooms  he  found  a  partition 
seven  feet  thick. 

"Whew !"  he  whistled,  in  amazement :  "the  old  don 
built  for  all  eternity — a  seven-foot  wall !" 

He  struck  it  admiringly  with  his  doubled  fist,  and,  to 
his  surprise,  he  heard  a  faint  sound,  like  falling  mortar. 
"Queer,"  commented  Severson ;  "it  can't  be  very  sub- 
stantial after  all."  and  he  began  to  search  for  the  de- 
fective spot.  But.  though  he  examined  it  on  every  side, 
the  wall  presented  an  unbroken  surface.  He  struck  it 
again,  and  again  he  heard  the  mysterious  sound. 

"Miramonte!"  he  called,  excitedly;  "Miramonte! 
Come  here!" 

"What  do  you  want?"  the  Spaniard  replied,  indo- 
lently rising  from  his  seat  on  the  floor  in  the  farther 
room. 

"Come  here!"  shouted  Severson:  "quick!  I've  made 
a  discovery.     This  wall  is  hollow !" 

Miramonte  leaped  to  join  him — not  indolent  now — 
his  yellow  face  suffused,  his  eyes  aflame. 

"The  money!"  were  his  first  words.  "Vive  Dios! — 
the  hidden  money!" 

Severson  nodded  affirmatively  and  gave  the  wall  an- 
other blow.  "Listen.  Miramonte."  he  said,  "don't  you 
hear  the  mortar  falling  inside?  I  tell  you  this  wall  is 
hollow.    How  shall  we  make  a  hole?" 

Miramonte  stood  transfixed.  "I  hear.  I  hear."  he 
murmured,  in  ecstasy,  as  if  he  were  listening  to  celes- 
tial music.  "Now — now.  at  last  it  will  be  found.  I 
shall  be  rich  once  more." 

"Think."  urged  Severson,  impatiently,  "how  to  get 
inside.    We  have  no  tools." 

"The  roof !"  cried  the  Spaniard.  "My  knife ! — witli 
my  knife  I  can  make  an  opening  through  the  roof." 

Instantly  the  two  men  ran  out  into  the  placita.  Sev- 
erson stopped  to  study  the  roof  and  fix  in  his  mind  the 
location  of  the  inner  room;  but  Miramonte,  carrying 
his  unsheathed  hunting-knife  in  his  hand  and  trem- 
bling with  eagerness,  began  at  once  to  clamber  over  the 
fallen  and  moldering  outer  walls. 

"Be  careful !"  cautioned  Severson ;  "you'll  break 
through  the  roof.  The  tiles  are  heavy;  the  tules  are 
old  and  rotten !  Be  careful !"  But  the  Spaniard 
scarcely  seemed  to  hear. 

Kneeling  now  upon  the  uneven  roof,  he  flung  the 
loose  tiles  aside,  and  when  Severson  joined  him,  he 
was  hacking  the  tules  and  rending  the  thongs  that 
bound  them  together.  Severson  could  only  hear  him 
reiterating  in  Spanish  while  he  worked:  "The  money 
— at  last — the  money !" 

Soon  a  hole  was  made  two  feet  in  diameter.  Mira- 
monte thrust  in  his  head  till  his  shoulders  rested  upon 
the  roof.  Severson  saw  his  body  shake  and  heard  him 
utter  a  hideous  oath.  "It  is  dark !  I  can  not  see !"  he 
cried  aloud,  in  a  fury ;  "we  must  make  the  hole  larger  !" 
and  he  fell  madly  to  work  again. 

At  last  the  opening  was  four  feet  long.  Miramonte's 
hands  were  bleeding:  his  face  w-as  smeared  with  sweat 
and  dirt;  his  eyes  shone  like  smoldering  coals.  The 
dust    which    had    accumulated    for   a    century    on    the 


roof  swirled  in  a  cloud  about  them,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  discern  anything  below.  But  gradually  the  dust 
settled,  and  slowly — how  slowly ! — the  air  cleared ;  and 
the  two  men,  kneeling  on  the  verge  of  the  opening  they 
had  made,  gazed  down  into  the  apartment  beneath 
them. 

The  Spaniard's  face  became  ashen  under  its  grime ; 
his  eyes  were  glassy  and  dull.  "Virgen  sautissima !" 
he  whispered,  slowly  making  the  sign  of  the  cross; 
"Mother  of  God — what  do  I   see?     Dos  Esqueletos!" 

Below  them,  in  a  narrow  chamber — a  mere  cell,  not 
four  feet  wide,  without  windows  or  doors — on  a  floor 
paved  with  square  brick  tiles,  lay  two  skeletons  the 
skulls  resting  close  together. 

Looping  his  lariat  around  a  rafter  which  crossed  a 
hole  in  the  roof,  Severson  lowered  himself  into  the 
cell.  Graven  in  Spanish  upon  a  tablet  in  the  wall,  he 
read  this  legend: 

"Here,  shut  in  a  living  tomb  with  her  lover,  is  Don 
Frederico  Miramonte's  faithless  ttife.  Accursed  be  her 
soul."  Amy  Elizabeth  Leigh. 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Ballad  of  Lief. 

Where  the  stormy  cliffs  of  Greenland  frown  down  the  Arctic 

seas, 
While   the    short,   glad    days    of   summer   made   soft    the    icy 

breeze, 
Came  the  dauntless  Viking  Eric,  in  his  search  for  fame  and 

gold 
What  time  the  Norseman's  banner  ruled  land  and  sea  of  old. 

There  built  they  hall  and  fortress,  stout  walls  for  house  and 

byre, 
Good   bolts   to   guard   their   treasure,   broad   hearths    to   heap 

with  fire  ; 
And  high  above  the  thresholds  their  mighty  gods  did  place, 
Great  Thor,  and  Father  Odin,  and  Loki's  crafty  face. 

Rare  sport  from  floe  and  hillside  the  sturdy  warriors  drew, 
Right  well  both  beast  and  skraling  their  hurtling  spear-heads 

knew, 
The  white  bears  of  the  mountain  before  them  stood  at  bay. 
The  swift  deer  of  the  meadow  was  far  less  fleet  than  they. 

But   when   'round  camp-fires  blazing   the  winter's  watch   was 

set. 
And  song  of  skald  outringing  woke  daring  and  regret. 
The   young   men's   eyes   grew    brighter   and   hot   breath   went 

and  came 
When  loud  in  verse  or  story  was  heard  Bjorne's  name. 

Bjorne,  son  of  Herjulf .  who  once — O  crown  of  fate ! — 
With    daring   keel   south    steering   had    found   a   new    world's 

gate, 
A  land  of  vines  and  flowers,  bedecked  in  living  green. 
Bright  fields  knee-deep  in  grasses,  bright  rivers  sown  between. 

And  Lief,  the  heir  of  Eric,  would  toss  his  fiery  head 

While  the  swift  heart-throbs  beating  stained  cheek  and  brow 

with  red. 
And  swear  he,  too,  would  venture  that  strange  and  lonesome 

track 
Should  all  the  dread  Valkyrie  dark-frowning  call  him  back ! 

One  day  his  barque  flew  southward  across  that  unknown  sea. 
To  glory  or  to  danger  naught  recked  or  questioned  he ; 
With    five-and-thirty   comrades  full   armed   in   spear  and   mail. 
And  the  proud  Norseman's  banner  flung  broadly  to  the  gale. 

Behind  them  in  the  distance  the  home-roofs  fell  away. 
Before,  nor  coast  nor  harbor  rose  up  from  day  to  day. 
Till  saw  they  in  the  distance  the  lone  and  grewsome  shore 
Of  Helluland  the  Stony,  off  stormy  Labrador. 

And  "Onward!"  cried  the   Norseman:   "Not  this  our  land   of 

bliss ; 
Our  Icine  would  never  fatten  on  such  harsh  food  as  this !" 
So    sped    their   good   boat    onward    before    the    north    wind's 

blows, 
Through  many  a  dawn's  glad  promise  and  many  an  evening's 

close. 

Till  on  the  west  high  rising  with  sheltered  fords  and  bays, 
Rose  Mark-land,  the  Well-wooded,  to  greet  their  eager  gaze; 
But  "Nay  1"   said   Lief  the   Stalwarth ;   "not   here   we   anchor 

set; 
The  land  that  woos  the  Viking  must  be  a  fairer  yet !" 

Then  southward  still,  slow  rounding  a  stormy  cape  of  sand 
Lo !  set  before  their  vision  a  rich  and  gracious  land : 
A  shore  of  vines  and  flowers  bedecked  in  living  green. 
Bright  fields  knee-deep  in  grass,  bright  rivers  sown  between ! 

"Here  in  these  smiling  valleys,  w-ith  joy  and  plenty  crowned. 
Shall  kin  arise  to  bless  us.  and  flocks  and  herds  abound  : 
Here   shall   the   gods   smile   kindly   their   children's   pride   to 

see. 
And  the  plenteous   furrows  gladden,  and   the  bounty  of  the 


So  spake  the  son  of  Eric  on  Vinland's  headland  bold : 
While  to  his  eager  fancy  the  future  years  unrolled 
Their  scroll  of  fame  before  him — his  name  set  high  in  place 
As  a  star  that  lends  its  splendor  to  the  glory  of  a  race. 

Nor  deemed  he  ere  three  summers  had  waked  to  joy  and  glee 

The  blossoms  in  the  valley,  the  wild  bird  on  the  tree, 

That  where  the  lone  white  headland  spreads  white  arms  to 

the  wave 
The  arrow  of  the  skraling  should  have  left  him  but  a  grave. 

Would  his  eye  have  lost  its  cunning,  his  arm  its  stormy  might. 
Could  he  have  known  the  silence  of  the  long,  forgetful  night 
That  would  hide  him  in  its  furrows  from  kindly  human  ken. 
Till  his  name  and  fame  had  faded  from  the  living  thought  of 

men  ? 

Nay !  for  not  such  the  heroes !     They  work  through  pain  and 

loss, 
Content  to  reach  their  crowning  through  shadows  of  the  cross ; 
Content  to  know  that  surely,  in  spite  of  fate  unkind. 
The  brave  man's  deed  lives  ever  to   help  and  bless  mankind. 

And  that,  however  slowly  the  lengthening  ages  fall. 
At  last  their  meed  of  honor  is  meted  unto  all. 
At  last  his  crown  of  glory  bedecks  the  hero's  grave. 
As   now   rings   song  and   storv   with   the   name   of   Lief,   the 
Brave  !  — Mary  Elizabeth  Blake. 

An  exposition  of  fine  arts,  organized  by  the  Society 
of  Italian  Artists,  will  be  held  in  Florence.  Italv,  from 
November  1,  1910,  to  June  30,  1911. 


November  26,  1910. 
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ROSA  BONHEUR. 


Reminiscences  of  the  Painter  of  "The  Horse  Fair." 


I  Although  widely  known  throughout  the  civilized 
world  as  the  painter  of  the  famous  picture,  "The  Horse 
Fair,"  and  remembered  for  one  striking  eccentricity, 
Rosa  Bonheur  is  little  more  than  a  name  to  the  great 
majority.  Now,  however,  in  "Reminiscences  of  Rosa 
Bonheur,"  Theodore  Stanton  has  gathered  together  a 
mass  of  information  about  the  celebrated  artist,  from 

|  which  it  is  possible  to  gather    data    representing    all 

I  phases  of  her  career  and  the  many  sides  of  her  indi- 
viduality. 

Born  in  Bordeaux  in   March,    1822,  of  a   drawing- 
master  father  and  a  mother  who  is  supposed  to  have 

i  been  of  high  descent,  she  passed  the  first  four  years 
of  her  life  in  the  town  on  the  Garonne,  and  was  then 
taken  to  Paris,  whither  her  father  had  gone  in  search 
of  greater  facilities  for  earning  money  for  his  growing 
family.  In  later  years  Rosa  Bonheur  set  down  some 
memories  of  her  childhood: 

j  The  change  from  Bordeaux  to  Paris  was  at  first  hard  to 
bear.     I  didn't  like  the  great  capital.     Even  the  bread  seemed 

■  insipid  when  compared  to  our  southern  loaves,  which  were 
salty  and  so  to  my  taste.  Moreover,  I  yearned  for  the  sun 
of  my  native  town,  especially  as  the  early  spring  days  of  that 

.  year  were  cloudy  and   chilly. 

I  In  the  same  building  where  we  lived  was  a  school  kept  by 
a  M.  Antin,  who  was  a  Jansenist,  and  who  became  a  good 
friend  of  ours,  my  father  showing  thus  early  a  tendency  to 
break  with  established  things  in  spiritual  matters,  a  tendency 
which  grew  with  the  years  and  which  has  always  left  its 
stamp  on  me.  Old  Father  Antin,  as  we  all  called  him 
reverentially,  remarking  that  I  was  unoccupied,  proposed  to 
nry  father  to  take  me  as  a  pupil ;  so  I  entered  the  little  boys' 
class  with  my  brothers  Auguste  and  Isidore.  This  was,  I 
believe,  the  first  pronounced  step  in  a  course  which  my  father 
always  pursued  with  us  children  and  which  in  modern  times 
has  been  named  co-education.  The  influence  which  it  had 
on  my  lifework  can  not  be  exaggerated.  It  emancipated  me 
before  I  knew  what  emancipation  meant  and  left  me  free  to 
develop    naturally    and    untrammeled.     I    well    remember    that 

,  I  was  not  at  all  shy  because  my  only  companions  were  boys. 
When,  during  the  recess,  we  went  to  play  in  the  garden  of 
the  Palace  Royale — today,   Place  des  Vosges — I  was  generally 

J 'the  leader  in  all  the  games,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  now 
and  again  to  use  my  fists.     So  from  the  very  start,   a  mascu- 

I  line  bent  was  given  to  my  existence.     This  school  life,  which 

fdid  so  much  for  me  in  so  short  a  time,  continued  till  1830. 

I    As  my  father's  time  was  monopolized  by  his  lessons,  I  was 
['left  a  good  deal  to  myself.     But  soon  after  this,  two   friends 
I'of  his,   M.   and   Mme.   Bisson,  who   were   engaged   in   heraldic 
painting  and   who   colored  plates  of   every  kind,   took  pity   on 
►my  idling  faculties ;   and,   remarking  that   I  was  interested  in 
their    work,    gave    me    some    easy    drawings    and    kaleidoscope 
■news  to  color.     Whenever  I  think  of  the  pence  I   earned  in 
■this  work,   it  makes  my  heart  beat  more  quickly,   for   it   was 
■the  first   money   I   ever   made   in   art,   such   as   it   was.     Mme. 
■Bisson,    by    the    way,    was    an    amusing    original.     Mother    of 
three   boys   and  unconsolable   at  having  no   girls,   she   had   re- 
baptized    her    sons    with    girls'    names.     The    youngest,    who 
was   my   friend,   was   called   Eleanor. 

I  "As  the  matrimonial  affairs  of  famous  persons  are 
tof  constant  interest,  it  may  be  well  to  state  at  once 
Ithat  Rosa  Bonheur  never  married.  This  was  not  alto- 
gether her  own  fault.  "I  was  never  asked  in  mar- 
■riage,"  she  said,  "except  on  one  occasion  by  an  apothe- 
Icary  at  whose  shop  I  used  to  stuff  my  pockets  with  a 
■provision  of  cocoa.  We  soon  got  tired  of  one  another. 
IThe  courtship  lasted  a  week !  An  apothecary's  cannula 
fdid  not  inspire  me  with  high  respect."  A  friend  of  the 
artist  gives  a  slightly  different  account: 

t  When  asked  why  she  had  never  married,  she  always 
■inswered :  "Nobody  ever  fell  in  love  with  me;  I  have  never 
I  >een  truly  loved."  More  than  one  man,  however,  really 
I  worshiped  her.  But  she  inspired  such  deep  respect  that  no 
j  nan  seems  to  have  dared  to  reveal  his  feelings  to  her. 
I.fhere  is  a  curious  example  of  this  fact,  taken  from  the 
Biumble  walks  of  life  and  which  came  under  the  special 
|  lotice  of  my  own  family.  On  several  occasions  Rosa  Bon- 
I  ieur   had    done    service    for    a   workingman,    who,    throughout 

lis  life,  spent  his  savings  in  buying  engravings  of  her 
Inrincipal  pictures  and  photographs  of  herself.  His  simple 
llwelling  was  a  temple  to  her  kindness.  He  described  himself 
I  is  "the  earth-worm  in  love  with  a  star."  The  person  here 
■'eferred  to — Mr.  E.  A.  Bautray,  of  Clermont-Ferrand — tells 
Ine  that  Rosa  Bonheur  once  asked  him  why  he  was  not  mar- 
lied,  and  he  replied  by  asking  her  the  same  question.  Here 
■■fas  her  answer:  "Well,  sir,  it  is  not  because  I  am  an 
B:nemy  of  marriage  ;  but  I  assure  you  that  I  have  never  had 

ime   to   consider   the   subject." 

I   Perhaps,  as  has  been  the  case  with  so  many  women, 

I  ler  failure  to  find  a  suitable  male  mate  explains  why 

I  .he  became   so   deeply   attached   to   a   member   of   her 

liwn  sex,  the  Nathalie  Micas  whose  acquaintance  she 

loade  at  the  beginning  of  her  career  and  who  remained 

■:  I  ler   close   companion    until   death.     A    sketch   of   this 

riend  is  given  by  Paul  Chardin : 

i     As    Rosa    Bonheur's    friend,    Nathalie    Micas    conceived    a 

■aste  for  painting.     She  used  in  preference  to  paint  cats,  one 

LJicture   in   particular,    I    remember,    representing   some   kittens 

■  ■■laying  with  a  ball  of  wool.     It  was  an  awful  daub  ;  yet  Rosa 

■"  ■tonheur,    with    that   naive   goodness   so    characteristic    of   her, 

'.  Book  the   trouble   to   advise   Nathalie  and   even  to   add   a   few 

";Houches  to   the   wretched   canvas.     At   times,    she   would   even 

Ltncourage  her  and  say:     "Well,  my  old  Ines,  and  what  have 

E  ou     done      today  ?     Come,      that's      not      bad."     Whereupon, 

I  Nathalie,   greedily   swallowing  the  flattering  words,   would   re- 

Mim  the  compliment,   and,  sticking  herself  in  front  of  Rosa's 

;  Basel,  would  launch  into  congratulations  and  critical  remarks, 

.  uite   like    a    connoisseur. 

I  j   Moreover,    Nathalie    Micas    had    a    strong    dash    of    senti- 

Ijientality  in  her  nature.     Whenever  she  spoke  of  her  mother, 

:  was   with   a  tremolo   in  her   throat  that  smacked   of  melo- 

raraa ;    and    yet    there    was    really    no    affectation.     She    was 

aturally    tragic,    both    in    her    waxen-colored    face    and    her 

lajestic  gestures,   and   every   word   that   issued   from   her   lips 

semed   solemn   and   prophetic.     When   a   dreamy   fit   came   on 

er  and   she  went  to   air   her  melancholy   in   a   solitary   walk, 

er    head    surmounted    with    the    red    and    black    plumed    hat, 

was   almost   impossible    for   a   person    meeting   her   to    help 

ursting  into   laughter.     I   recall   having   surprised   her  in   one 

f  these  moods,  and  having  made  a  sketch  of  her  as  Hamlet, 


holding  in  her  hands  a  skull,  which  was  mine,  and  exclaim- 
ing: "To  By  or  not  to  By."  My  bad  pun  she  did  not 
understand,  but  being  very  good-natured,  she  never  lost  her 
temper  over  a  joke  made  at  her  expense. 

Many  fantastic  and  unauthentic  explanations  were 
offered  of  the  warm  friendship  which  existed  between 
Rosa  Bonheur  and  Nathalie  Micas,  one  being  to  the 
effect  that  the  latter  had  the  power  of  hypnotizing  ani- 
mals while  the  artist  sketched  them.  She  was  not  even 
the  artist's  amanuensis,  but  just  her  "well-beloved 
friend."  The  two  made  many  travels  together.  Here 
are  glimpses  of  them  on  their  journeys : 

Fame  is  not  without  its  inconveniences  as  well  as  its  agree- 
able side.  Up  to  now  I  had  succeeded  in  keeping  my  in- 
cognito ;  but  at  present  I  am  receiving  cards  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  my  hotel  landlord,  who  is  an  artist  of  his  kind, 
is  so  proud  to^  have  me  in  his  house  that  he  walks  about 
the  streets  singing  my  praises.  Yesterday,  just  as  I  was  pre- 
paring to  go  and  dine  with  Princess  Kourakine,  an  excellent 
woman  and  lady-in-waiting  to  the  Russian  Empress,  M. 
Pradet,  the  landlord  in  question,  presented  me  with  a  missive 
on  a  salver,  politely  informing  me  that  it  was  prepaid,  I 
opened  it  and  read :  "Ode  Addressed  by  J.  Pradet,  Landlord 
of  the  Hotel  de  l'Europe,  Cauterets,  to  the  Great  Mademoiselle 
Rosa  Bonheur."  I  am  keeping  the  poem  for  you,  it  being  really 
worth  reading.  We  enjoyed  it  yesterday  at  the  princess's, 
and  you  may  imagine  our  dessert  was  a  merry  one.  The 
princess,  by  the  way,  is  intending  to  call  on  us  in  Paris  and 
wants  to  know  us  all.  Her  children  she  is  bringing  up  with 
the  utmost  simplicity,  and  tells  them  they  are  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  poor  little  peasant  children.  This  is 
sensible  and  noble. 

Such  are  the  honors  that  attend  your  sister  everywhere, 
and  they  are  sometimes  useful.  All  the  country  people  like 
me  and  the  Spanish  men  look  at  me  with  a  favorable  eye. 
Mariano,  a  famous  smuggler,  whom  it  is  impossible  to  cap- 
ture, he  is  so  clever  and  so  much  dreaded,  and  who  says  he 
has  never  sat  for  his  portrait  to  any  one  but  me — what  an 
honor  for  me  ! — has  been  to  lunch  with  me  at  the  hotel.  In 
spite  of  the  distrust  which  he  inspires  in  me,  he  appears  to 
have  taken  a  fancy  to  me,  and  goes  about  the  country  -saying 
he  would  give  his  life  for  me. 

I  have  tamed  a  still  wilder  specimen  ;  a  man  who  never 
remains  here  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time.  Like  a  bear,  he 
is  always  in  the  mountains.  I  refer  to  the  famous  Navarros, 
who  has  had  so  many  fights  with  the  customs  officers.  You 
would  hardly  believe  it.  but  we  get  on  capitally  together. 
He  has  sat  to  me,  and  allowed  me  to  become  acquainted  with 
his  tiger's  smile — a  thing  rare  enough.  During  an  excursion 
which  I  am  planning  with  some  friends,  he  wants  to  carry 
me  on  his  back,  saying  he  would  be  so  proud  to  do  this  and 
that  he  would  find  the  burden  light.  However,  I  should  not 
care  to  trust  him ;  and  if  I  go  to  Panticosa — the  wretched 
village  and  famous  springs  just  over  the  Spanish  frontier 
from  here — as  I  feel  inclined  to  do,  I  shall  take  Jean  Marie, 
who  is  a  sure  and  faithful  guide. 

On  our  return  from  Scotland  to  Wexham,  where  my  guest 
stayed  for  a  short  time  to  sketch,  Mr.  Ruskin,  the  eminent  art 
critic,  was  invited  to  meet  her  at  dinner.  His  arrival  turned 
the  little  village  upside  down.  Two  days  before,  his  servant 
came  to  hire  rooms  for  him,  and  as  the  furniture  was  not 
considered  suitable,  some  better  had  to  be  fetched  from 
Windsor.  A  cook  came  down  also,  in  order  to  prepare  his 
breakfast,  and  when  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  entered  the  village 
it  was  with  his  own  carriage  and  domestics,  the  railway  being 
disdained.  After  dinner  his  conversation  with  Rosa  Bonheur 
gave  rise  to  some  interesting  discussion.  I  remember  that  at 
one  moment,  his  antagonist's  arguments  seeming  more  weighty 
than    his   own,   Ruskin   cried    out: 

"I  don't  yield ;  to  vanquish  me,  you  would  have  to  crush 
me." 

"I  wouldn't  like  to  eo  so  far  as  that,"  answered  Rosa  Bon- 
heur. 

One  of  the  principal  charms  of  this  volume  is  that, 
wherever  possible,  it  allows  Rosa  Bonheur  to  speak  for 
herself.  She  was  a  prolific  letter-writer,  replying  to 
all  her  correspondents  -with  her  own  hand.  To  un- 
known admirers  her  epistles  were  naturally  brief,  but 
to  her  family  and  her  few  intimate  friends  she  wrote 
constantly  and  at  great  length.  One  letter  from  a 
series  addressed  to  a  young  artist  may  be  cited  for  the 
sake  of  its  personal  revelation: 

August  23,  1867 :  One  finally  becomes  so  enervated  and 
worn  out  by  the  things  of  this  life,  whether  they  affect  one 
nearly  or  remotely,  that  unless  one  lets  one's  self  drift,  it  is 
necessary  to  react  against  the  laws  of  physical  nature  which 
each  day  deprive  us  of  a  little  of  those  we  love,  and  of 
ourselves,  too,  happily !  One  has  to  become,  if  not  hard, 
if  not  selfish,  at  least  tough,  and  to  brace  in  order  to  go  on 
to  the  end  without  allowing  one's  self  to  drop  like  a  rag. 

As  for  me,  I  must  own  that  I  am  in  the  position  of  the 
old  rat  who,  after  sniffing  about  over  hill  and  dale,  retires, 
quite  satisfied,  to  his  hole,  yet,  in  reality,  somewhat  sad  to 
have  seen  the  world  without  taking  a  part  in  it.  So  I  shut 
my  door  in  the  face  of  all  that  is  commonplace  and  keep 
only  three  or  four  sincere  affections,  after  studying  those 
who  wished  to  do  the  same,  a  thing  allowable  to  each;  so 
that,  after  having  chosen  one's  friends,  one  keeps  those  that 
please  and  neglects  those  that  don't.  Now,  my  good  Rapin, 
you  of  course  belong  to  the  smaller  number  of  those  I  really 
like,  and  you  will  find  me  always  happy  to  receive  you, 
but  more  and  more  buried  in  my  small  shell,  with  my  door 
shut  against  the  indifferent.  For  you,  then,  I  will  open  it 
and  for  three  or  four  other  friends  of  my  predilection. 

As  soon  as  her  means  permitted,  Rosa  Bonheur  estab- 
lished her  home  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  in  and 
around  which  were  developed  the  greatest  French  land- 
scape painters  of  the  last  century.  It  was  in  the  ham- 
let of  By,  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  forest,  that  the 
great  limner  of  animals  pitched  her  tent: 

The  castle  of  By — villa  or  country  house  would  be  a  more 
exact  description — which  Rosa  Bonheur  and  the  Micases 
bought  in  1860,  is  very  ancient.  Its  history  goes  back  for 
at  least  a  century  before  the  discovery  of  America.  The 
artist  during  her  long  residence  made  many  changes  in  the 
old  edifice,  some  of  which  are  mentioned  in  her  letters  given 
in  this  volume,  and  before  she  died  the  house  was  rendered 
rather  comfortable.  There  was  even  a  touch  of  spaciousness 
about  it.  The  fine  large  studio  was  worthy  of  her  fame, 
and  today  it  is  a  touching  spot  to  visit,  filled  as  it  is  with 
so  many  interesting  souvenirs  of  the  dead  artist,  and  just  as 
she  left  it  when  she  passed  away,  almost  brush  in  hand. 

Rosa  Bonheur's  grounds  at  By  are  in  the  form  of  a  long 
parallelogram,  and  are  to  all  appearances  cut  out  of  the  very 
forest  itself,  the  trees  at  the  end  of  her  property  and  those 
of  the  contiguous  forest  being  of  the  same  kind.  In  the  wall, 
at  the  back  of  her  grove,  is  a  wooden  double-gate,  which 
opens    directly    into    the    forest,    from    which    it    is    separated 


only  by  a  narrow  shady  lane.  Through  this  gate  the  great 
artist  could  get  into  the  woods  quite  unobserved. 

In  order  to  take  her  almost  daily  drive  of  the  closing  years 
of  her  life,  Rosa  Bonheur  would  pass  out  by  a  narrower 
wooden  door  in  the  west  wall  that  opened  on  to  the  neat  little 
macadamized  road  running  from  By  to  the  station — the  Rue 
de  la  Gare — the  municipality  having  had  the  bad  taste  to 
give  the  name  of  street,  as  has  already  been  said,  to  the 
rustic  lanes  of  its  village  suburb. 

A  few  rods  from  this  last-mentioned  door  begins,  in  the 
forest,  the  Route  de  la  Fontte.  a  grassy  avenue  lined  with 
fine  oaks,  beeches,  and  elms.  This  was  Rosa  Bonheur's 
favorite  short  walk.  On  these  occasions,  when  she  did  not 
go  far  from  the  house,  she  would  take  with  her  dogs  and 
monkeys.  The  latter — Boniface  and  Ratata — would  run  up 
trees,  but  would  return  on  her  calling  them,  and  perch  them- 
selves on  her  shoulders.,  The  only  thing  to  disturb  the  silence 
of  the  spot  and  remind  one  of  the  near  presence  of  the  busy 
world  was  the  occasional  rush  and  rumble  of  a  train  on  the 
Paris-Lyons  Railway,  which  skirts  the  western  edge  of  the 
forest. 

Many  reminiscences  of  those  who  were  familiar  with 
the  artist's  forest  life  are  laid  under  contribution  by 
Mr.  Stanton,  and  in  a  further  chapter  he  cites  some 
interesting  particulars  as  to  her  love  of  animals: 

I  was  Rosa  Bonheur's  neighbor  at  Fontainebleau.  She 
was  familiar  with  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  forest. 
During  the  fine  season,  her  delight  was  to  start  at  dawn  in 
her  tilbury,  attended  by  her  faithful  servant,  Stephen.  En- 
sconcing herself  in  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque  spot, 
she  would  hang  her  watch  on  a  branch,  place  her  revolver 
within  reach,  and  then  dismiss  her  servant,  who  came  back 
to  fetch  her  at  an  appointed  time.  During  these  excursions 
it  was  sometimes  my  happiness  to  accompany  her. 

At  By.  she  used  to  get  up  as  soon  as  it  was  light  and 
would  paint  all  day  till  night  forced  her  to  lay  down  her 
brushes.  In  winter  she  even  sketched  by  candlelight.  What 
bored  her  most  was  going  to  Paris,  for  it  meant  the  dis- 
carding of  trousers,  smock,  and  felt  hat,  as  well  as  the  putting 
away  of  cigarettes,   which  she  constantly  smoked. 

Rosa  Bonheur  once  said  to  me:  "To  be  loved  by  wild 
animals,  you  must  love  them."  She  adored  La  Fontaine  and 
the  good  Cberville.  On  one  occasion  when  I  visited  By.  I 
praised  her  for  offering  such  a  noble  example  of  a  retired 
life  which  was  not  an  abandonment  of  the  world  at  the 
same  time;  whereupon  she  answered:  "Well,  no.  not  exactly 
an  example  that  has  anything  noble  in  it.  The  most  that  can 
be  said  is  that  it  has  got  to  be  a  habit.  I  deserve  no  praise 
for  leading  this  life.  I  need  the  society  of  no  one.  I  care 
nothing  for  the  fashionable.  What  can  the  world  do  for  me? 
A  portrait  painter  has  need  of  these  things,  but  not  I,  who 
find  all  that  is  wanted  in  my  dogs,  my  horses,  my  hinds,  and 
my  stags  of  the  forest." 

During  the  lifetime  of  Rosa  Bonheur  many  state- 
ments were  made  about  her  liking  for  male  attire. 
Why  she  donned  it,  and  to  what  extent,  is  explained 
thus: 

An  external  and  material  thing  contributed  largely  to  the 
notoriety  of  Rosa  Bonheur.  I  refer  to  her  assuming  mas- 
culine attire.  Yet  here,  as  in  so  much  else  published  con- 
cerning her,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration.  Thus, 
M.  Louis  Passy  writes:  "Much  has  been  said  about  Rosa 
Bonheur  wearing  man's  dress.  Now,  curiously  enough,  I  can 
not  recall  ever  having  seen  her  so  attired.  When  she  came 
to  Gisors  she  always  wore  a  sort  of  Brittany  costume.  Even 
at  By,  the  only  masculine  garment  in  her  get-up,  as  I  remem- 
ber her,  was  a  kind  of  sack-coat.  When  I  was  there,  she 
always  had  on  a  skirt,  just  like  every  other  woman."  And 
the  elder  Peyrol  adds :  "Rosa  Bonheur  at  least  was  not 
coquettish.  Provided  she  had  a  decent  and  comfortable  gown. 
she  was  satisfied.  She  cared  nothing  about  jewels,  and  would 
have  given  all  the  finery  in  the  world  for  an  animal  that 
she  wanted."  M.  Eugene  D'Eichthal's  recollections  do  not 
differ  much  on  this  point  from  those  of  his  fellow-member 
of  the  Institute,  M.  Louis  Patssy  :  "When  we  were  children, 
my  sister  and  myself,  Rosa  Bonheur  often  dined  with  my 
father  and  mother,  and,  after  the  meal,  she  would  draw  pic- 
tures for  our  amusement.  She  was  then  dressed  in  a  per- 
fectly plain  skirt  and  a  sort  of  dark  blouse.  Her  hair  was 
worn  just  like  a  boy's,  and  I  always  remarked  that  in  her 
studio  she  looked  still  more  like  a  young  man."  "When  Rosa 
Bonheur  went  to  Paris  or  out  in  society,"  M.  Paul  Chardin 
explains,  "she  always  put  on  woman's  clothes,  which  con- 
sisted generally  of  a  black  silk  gown  and  a  rather  long  cloak 
of  the  same  material.  On  grand  occasions  she  would  some- 
times display  all  her  orders  on  her  breast,  which  made  one 
think  that  she  might  be  some  great  general  or  high  func- 
tionary." Her  cousin,  Mme.  Lagrolet,  adds  a  few  particulars: 
"Her  skirt  was  more  like  a  night  dress,  with  its  unstarched 
collar  and  cuffs.  She  used  to  say  that  starched  collars  and 
cuffs  worried  her.  I  always  remarked  that  she  seldom  wore 
gloves." 

The  elder  Peyrol  explains  as  follows  how  it  was  that  Rosa 
Bonheur  began  to  don  masculine  garments: 

When  engaged  in  painting  the  "Horse  Fair."  she  went  often 
to  the  Paris  Tattersall's  of  that  day.  Then  were  repeated 
the  same  disagreeable  experiences  as  at  the  slaughter-houses 
in  the  earlier  period  of  her  career,  and,  as  she  could  not  hope 
to  find  a  second  Father  Emile,  the  thought  occurred  to  her 
to  assume  man's  attire.  Her  strong  face  and  short  hair  lent 
themselves  to  this  disguise  and  its  trial  proved  a  complete 
success.  Rosa  was  everywhere  taken  for  a  young  man  and 
no  attention  was  paid  to  her  comings  and  goings. 

A  short  time  before  this  she  had  met  at  a  friend's  house 
M.  Monval,  the  police  commissioner  of  her  ward,  and  she 
asked  him  to  aid  her  to  obtain  a  regularly  authorized  permit 
to  wear  male  attire.  He  made  the  necessary  application  to 
the  prefect  of  police  and  it  was  granted.  Thenceforth,  Rosa 
Bonheur  dressed  as  a  man  almost  continuously  at  home  and 
when  she  went  on  horseback,  though  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
she  wore  a  gown. 

As  to  her  other  masculine  trait,  her  fondness  for 
tobacco,  there  is  little  to  be  said  save  that  as  a  rule  she 
confined  her  smoking  to  her  own  studio.  But  one  day, 
when  she  had  been  driving  about  in  Paris  for  three 
hours  making  calls,  she  said  to  her  companion,  "I  can 
resist  no  longer.  Give  me  a  cigarette.''  To  the  ob- 
jection that  it  would  not  do  to  smoke  in  the  streets 
she  retorted  by  bidding  the  cab  driver  pull  up  the  cover 
of  his  cab,  and  when  that  was  done  she  "lifted  up  her 
skirt,  beneath  which  were  her  men's  trousers,  and  was 
soon  enjoying  her  smoke." 

In  addition  to  a  frontispiece  reproduction  of  her  most 
famous  painting,  the  original  of  which  is  in  New 
the  volume  is  liberally  illustrated   from  other 
pictures  and  sketches  and  studies. 

Reminiscences  of  Rosa  Bonheur.    Edited 
dore  Stanton.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.: 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Spirit  Trail. 
All  those  stirring  days  in  Dakota  in  the 
early  'seventies  which  were  associated  with 
the  last  struggle  of  the  Sioux  Indians  for  the 
lands  granted  them  under  treaty  live  again  in 
this  swiftly  moving  story.  The  authors  have 
evidently  taken  unusual  pains  to  get  their 
facts  and  atmosphere  right,  and  have  been 
remarkably  successful  in  giving  an  imagina- 
tive air  to  their  material.  Of  course,  too, 
there  is  the  inevitable  love  story,  the  central 
figure  of  which  is  the  kidnaped  daughter  of 
the  Indian  agent,  whose  perils  are  thrown 
into  tense  relief  by  the  compulsory  inaction 
of  her  lover.  That,  however,  is  broken  ere 
it  is  too  late,  and  he  is  thus  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  effect  her  rescue,  which  is  achieved 
at  the  cost  of  thrilling  adventures.  Another 
well  drawn  character  is  that  of  Hugh  Hunt, 
the  frontier  missionary,  w  io  is  made  the 
mouthpiece  of  a  gospel  of  friendliness  toward 
the  Indians. 

The    Spirit    Trail.       By    Kate    and    Virgil    D. 
Boyles.      Chicago:  A.   C.  McClurg  S:  Co.;  $1.50. 


The  Spread  Eagle. 

Perhaps  the  first  desire  of  the  reader  when 
he  has  perused  two  or  three  of  these  stories 
will  be  to  place  them  in  a  category.  But  such 
an  effort  at  classification  must  fail.  Mr. 
Morris  can  not  be  tabulated :  he  has  a  note 
entirely  his  own,  and  to  speak  of  his  tales 
as  being  fantastic,  or  tragic,  or  romantic,  is 
no  solution.  Evidently  he  is  conscious  of 
this  himself,  and  hence  his  rebuke  to  the 
reader  who  told  him  that  one  of  his  stories 
resembles  a  tale  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 
"And  so  it  does.  Most  damningly.  And  this 
is  printed  in  the  hope  of  saving  other  persons 
postage."  Mr.  Morris  does  well  to  be  humor- 
ously wroth  ;  and  his  forbearance  must  give 
pause  to  any  attempt  to  characterize  his  work. 
Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  these  stories  are 
unique,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  any 
one  of  them  without  experiencing  reflex  emo- 
tions such  as  are  likely  to  widen  and  deepen 
one's  human  sympathies.  In  craftsmanship, 
too,  they  attain  a  level  which  places  Mr:  Mor- 
ris in  the  first  rank. 

The  Spread  Eagle.  By  Gouverneur  Morris. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.20  net. 


The  Holy  Land. 
As  has  happened  to  so  many  more.  Mr. 
Hichens's  realization  of  a  long-cberished 
dream  to  visit  Palestine  resulted  in  a  certain 
measure  of  disillusionment.  Perhaps  it  can 
hardly  ever  be  otherwise.  There  are  some 
spots  on  the  world's  surface  which  are  best 
seen  through  the  glamour  of  imagination. 
But  notwithstanding  that  personal  experience, 
the  pages  in  which  Mr.  Hichens  sets  down 
the  record  of  his  pilgrimage  have  a  singular 
fascination.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  we  do 
not  enter  into  the  disillusionments  of  others, 
and  that  being  the  case  this  reverent  and 
sympathetic  description  of  "those  holy  fields" 
can  not  fail  to  appeal  with  much  force  to 
all  to  whom  Palestine  is  of  a  truth  "the  Holy 
Land."  Mr.  Hichens's  text  is  full  of  color 
and  is  strongly  enforced  by  the  admirable 
blend  of  photographs  and  pictures  in  their 
original  tints  as  drawn  by  Jules  Guerin  on  his 
tour  through  Palestine.  There  is  no  jarring 
in  this  dual  method  of  illustration,  for  the 
photographs  have  been  chosen  with  much 
care  and  are  of  scenes  so  unusual  that  they 
have  none  of  that  harsh  realism  so  often 
associated  with  the  product  of  the  camera. 
In  the  actual  making  of  the  volume  the  pub- 
lishers have  spared  no  pains;  the  page  is 
amply  planned  and  printed  in  noble  type,  and 
the  binding  and  the  reproductions  of  the  pic- 
tures are  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  re- 
sult is  a  superb  volume  of  varied  attractions. 
The  Holy  Land.  By  Robert  Hichens.  Illus- 
trated by  Tules  Guerin  and  with  photographs. 
New   York:    The    Century    Company;    $6   net. 


Popular  Law-Making. 
Professor  Stimson  has  written  a  volume  of 
absorbing  and  practical  interest  to  legislators, 
politicians,  and  citizens.  It  is  a  pioneer  ef- 
fort to  expound  what,  in  the  realm  of  law- 
making, has  been  done  in  the  past  and  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  now.  That  such  a  study 
is  imperatively  needed  must  be  obvious  to 
all  who  recall  the  fact  that  in  America  there 
are  forty-six  legislative  bodies  in  the  States, 
two  in  the  Territories,  besides  the  Federal 
Congress.  These  bodies  on  an  average  frame 
five  hundred  statutes  a  year,  giving  a  total  of 
twenty-five   thousand   annual   laws. 

Hence  the  contention  of  Professor  Stimson 
that  the  changes  wrought  by  steam  and  elec- 
tricity are  as  nothing  compared  with  those 
which  have  come  into  play  by  reason  of  the 
enormous  body  of  legislation  pioduced  in  re- 
cent years.  "These  statutes,  which  at  any 
moment  may  revolutionize  a  man's  liberty  or 
his  property,  are  not  as  they  were  in  old 
times — a  mere  codification,  or  attempt  at  the 
b.st  expression  of  a  law  already  existing  and 
-veil  'understanded  of  the  people' ;  but  may 
:  nd  probably  will  represent  a  complete  re- 
ersal    of    experience,    an    absolute    alteration 

■  f    human    relations,    a    paradox    of    all    that 
ns   gone   before."      What   Professor    Stimson 

wishes    to    enforce    on    the    attention    of    his 
readers  is  that  the  people  do  not  realize  that 


their  power  and  practice  of  immediate  legis- 
lation is  not  only  the  great  event  in  our  mod- 
ern science  of  government,  but  is  also  the 
greatest  change  in  the  rules  and  conditions 
of  our  living,  and  doing,  and  having.  It  will 
be  seen,  then,  how  pregnant  with  practical  in- 
terest this  volume  is.  and  what  weighty  rea- 
sons there  are  why  it  should  be  thoughtfully 
pondered   by   all    classes. 

Popular  Law- Making.  By  Frederic  Jessup 
Stimson.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$2.50  net. 

Handicrafts  in  the  Home. 
Although  not  intended  to  supersede  the  in- 
structions given  in  crafts  schools,  these  care- 
fully written  chapters  contain  ample  tuition 
for  those  who  wish,  whether  for  pleasure  or 
profit,  to  master  the  elements  of  any  one  of 
the  twenty-four  occupations  described.  These 
include  working  in  sheet  metal,  repousse 
work,  pottery-making,  wood-carving,  stencil- 
ling, poker  work,  netting,  and  applique.  In 
each  case  the  knowledge  necessary  for  the 
beginner  is  presented  in  a  brief,  lucid,  and 
attractive  manner,  and  every  chapter  is  fully 
illustrated  in  an  admirable  style.  Hence 
the  volume  should  appeal  strongly  to  those 
women  who  find  time  hang  so  heavily  on 
their  hands  that  they  spend  most  of  their 
hours  in  the  stores,  especially  as,  in  addition 
to  fostering  a  love  of  home,  the  crafts  recom- 
mended do  not  entail  expensive  outfits  and 
can  soon  be  turned  to  profitable  uses. 

Handicrafts  in  the  Home.  By  Mabel  Tuke 
Priestman.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $2 
net 

The  Great  White  North. 
Now  that  a  chapter  of  polar  exploration  has 
been  definitely  closed  the  present  is  a  suit- 
able time  for  surveying  the  history  of  human 
endeavor  to  penetrate  to  the  Xorth  Pole,  and 
this  is  the  task  to  which  Helen  S.  Wright 
addresses  herself  in  the  present  fully  illus- 
trated volume.  The  story  begins  with  those 
Irish  monks  of  the  ninth  century  w-ho  appear 
to  have  visited  Iceland,  and  continues  through 
all  the  centuries  which  have  witnessed  the 
exploits  of  Hudson.  Baffin,  Ross  and  Parry, 
Sir  John  Franklin,  McClintock,  Hayes.  Nan- 
sen,  and  countless  others,  culminating,  of 
course,  in  the  latest  rivals,  Cook  and  Peary- 
The  latter  is  the  theme  of  the  somewhat  fus- 
tian conclusion  of  the  volume,  a  conclusion 
which  mars  an  otherwise  excellent  piece  of 
compilation.  As  far  as  possible  the  various 
explorers  have  been  allowed  to  tell  their  story 
in  their  own  words,  a  feature  which  trans- 
forms the  book  into  an  enjoyable  anthology 
of  polar  heroism. 

The  Great  White  North.  By  Helen  S. 
Wright.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$2.50  net. 

A  Vagabond  in  the  Caucasus. 

Xeitzsche's  Zarathustra  drove  Mr.  Graham 
to  his  tramp  life.  From  his  earliest  years  he 
appears  to  have  been  unusually  sensitive  to 
the  teaching  of  the  authors  he  read,  so  that 
it  was  not  surprising  that  the  exhortation 
to  "do  the  impossible,"  and  to  join  the  "free, 
very  free  spirits"  caught  him  in  a  receptive 
mood.  Well,  the  gain  is  considerable,  for 
Mr.  Graham's  experiences  of  tramp  life  in  the 
Caucasus  have  supplied  him  with  material  for 
a  fascinating  volume.  It  takes  the  reader  to 
his  own  happy  hunting  ground  :  "Two  thou- 
sand miles  from  London  there  are  new 
silences,  pregnant  stillness,  on  the  steppes,  in 
the  country  places,  on  the  skirts  of  the  old 
forests.  No  word  of  the  hubbub  of  democ- 
racy need  come  through :  not  a  hoarding 
poster  flaunts  the  eye  ;  no  burning  question  of 
the  hour  torments  the  mind.  A  man  is  master 
of  himself  and  may  see  or  hear  or  consider 
just  what  he  chooses."  His  wide  wanderings 
hither  and  thither,  and  his  mingling  with  all 
classes,  but  mostly  with  the  people,  have 
taught  Mr.  Graham  how  little  the  outside 
world  really  knows  of  Russia.  "The  news- 
paper boom  of  the  revolution  has  done  much 
harm  ;  it  has  given  English  people  a  false  idea 
of  Russia.  That  notion  of  Russia  as  a  place 
of  anarchists  and  gendarmes,  secret  societies, 
spies,  plots,  prisons,  is  ridiculous.  As  after 
the  Slaves  War  the  Romans  lined  the  way 
home  by  poles  on  which  the  heads  of  the 
conquered  were  fixed,  so  to  the  ordinary  out- 
sider appears  the  boundary  line  of  Russia — 
a  palisade  of  heads  on  poles.  In  truth,  it  is 
only  fenced  in  by  passport  officers,  unless  the 
outworks  of  lies  in  the  European  press  must 
be  counted."  The  book  is  fully  and  admirably 
illustrated. 

A  Vagabond  in  the  Caucasus.  By  Stephen 
Graham.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company:  $4  net. 


Methods  of  Attracting  Birds. 
Householders  who  are  anxious  to  attract 
native  birds  to  their  home-lots,  and  farmers 
who  are  desirous  of  achieving  the  same  re- 
sult for  the  benefit  of  their  crops,  may  be 
commended  to  Mr.  Trafton's  little  book. 
Throughout,  and  notwithstanding  the  table 
which  gives  a  formidable  list  of  the  kinds  of 
fruits  eaten  by  birds,  it  maintains  the  position 
that  birds  of  all  kinds — save  the  sparrow — 
are  desirable  in  the  garden  and  on  the  farm, 
and  the  book  gives  many  hints  as  to  how  the 
object  in  view  may  be  attained.  Thus,  the 
reader  is  told  how  to  make  attractive  nesting- 
houses,    how    to    build    drinking    and    bathing 


fountains,  and  what  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines 
to  plant  for  the  encouragement  of  different 
kinds  of  birds.  All  these  suggestions  are  en- 
forced by  plan  sketches  and  many  admirable 
photographs.  But  Mr.  Trafton  does  not  hide 
from  his  readers  the  stubborn  fact  that  all 
their  efforts  to  attract  birds  may  be  brought 
to  naught  by  the  sparrow.  He  does  give  some 
hints  on  fighting  that  "persistent,  quarrel- 
some, indefatigable  nuisance,"  but  has  to 
confess  with  sadness  that  his  efforts  have 
proved  "mostly  failures." 

Methods  of  Attracting  Birds.  By  Gilbert  H. 
Trafton.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
SI. 25   net. 

Race  Distinctions  in   American  Law. 

After  forty-five  years  of  freedom  from 
physical  bondage,  how  much  does  the  negro 
lack  of  being,  in  truth,  a  full-fledged  Ameri- 
can citizen?  Such  is  the  inquiry  to  which 
Mr.  Stephenson  has  devoted  a  large  amount 
of  research  from  the  legal  standpoint,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  has  examined  the  consti- 
tutions, statutes,  and  judicial  decisions,  State 
and  Federal,  made  since  1865.  This  carefully 
considered  volume  is  the  outcome,  and  it  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  the 
proper  and  permanent  relations  of  the  white 
and  colored  races. 

Having  discussed  the  question.  What  is  a 
negro  ?  and  examined  the  "black  laws"  of 
1S65-6S,  Mr.  Stephenson  passes  in  review  in- 
termarriage and  miscegenation,  the  civil  rights 
of  negroes,  the  separation  of  races  in  schools 
and  public  conveyances,  the  negro  in  court 
and  the  general  question  of  suffrage.  In  a 
final  chapter  he  shows  that  race  distinctions 
are  not  confined  to  any  one  section  of  the 
country,  nor  to  any  one  race,  and  that  they 
do  not  appear  to  be  decreasing.  It  is  true 
that  the  distinctions  of  the  "black  laws"  are 
no  longer  enforced,  "but  distinctions  which 
are  not  the  direct  results  of  slavery'  have 
found  an  increasing  recognition  in  the  law. 
Thus,  though  Florida,  Mississippi,  and  Texas 
had  separate  railroad  coaches  for  frecdmen  in 
1866,  the  regular  'J'in  Crow'  laws  did  not 
l>egin  to  creep  into  the  stautes  of  the 
Southern  States  till  1881.  Xow  every 
Southern  State,  except  Missouri,  has  a  law 
separating  the  races  in  railroad  cars.  Mis- 
sissippi, in  188S,  was  the  first  State  to  require 
separate  waiting-rooms.  Louisiana,  in  1902, 
took  the  lead  in  compelling  separate  street- 
car accommodations,  being  followed  by  most 
of  the  Southern  States  within  the  last  seven 
years."  Taking  a  broad  view  of  the  question, 
Mr.  Stephenson  finds  that  race  distinctions 
are  not  based  on  race  superiority,  but  are 
rather  the  outgrowth  of  race  consciousness. 
"Thus,  the  widespread  prejudice  entertained 
by  Gentiles  toward  the  Jews,  resulting  in 
actual,  if  not  legal,  distinctions,  is  due.  not 
to  any  notion  that  Jews  are  intellectually  or 
morally  inferior  to  any  people,  but  to  a  race 
consciousness  which  each  possesses."  Mr. 
Stephenson's  conclusion  is  that  the  welfare 
of  both  races  requires  the  recognition  of  race 
distinctions  and  the  obliteration  of  race  dis- 
criminations. 

Race  Distinctions  in  American  Law.  By  Gil- 
bert T.  Stephenson.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.;   $1.50  net. 

Briefer  Reviews. 
Eva  March   Tappan's  "An  Old,  Old  Story- 
Book"     (Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1.50) 

gives  in  an  attractive  form  the  chief  Old  Tes- 
tament stories,  the  text  of  which  is  based 
upon  the  Authorized  Version.  The  book  is 
fully  illustrated,  clearly  printed,  and  well 
bound. 

Percy  Lewis  Kaye's  "Readings  in  Civil  Gov- 
ernment" <  the  Century  Company ;  $1.50)  is 
an  admirable  handbook  for  the  student  of 
government,  presenting,  as  it  does,  a  remark- 
able wealth  of  selections  from  the  writings  of 
the  most  notable  authorities.  It  consists  of 
two  parts,  dealing  respectively  with  the  spirit 
of  American  government  and  the  form  of 
American  government,  and  in  every  case  the 
selections  are  made  with  extreme  care  and 
a  fine  appreciation  of  the  student's  needs. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  Elizabethan 
period  of  English  literature  will  accord  a 
hearty  welcome  to  W.  T.  Young's  "An  An- 
thology  of  the   Poetry   of  the  Age  of   Shake- 


speare (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1  net).  Bj 
its  wise  selections  it  brings  into  clear  vie* 
the  kinds  of  poetry-  practiced  by  the  Eliza 
bethans,  and  is  specially  valuable  for  thi 
light  it  throws  upon  the  development  of  verse 
In  its  total  effect  it  affords  another  valuablt 
testimony  to  the  supremacy  of  Shakespeari 
in  a  great  age. 

Under  the  most  favorable  conditions  it  i. 
difficult  to  achieve  success  with  the  historica 
novel,  and  the  conditions  elected  by  France: 
G.  Knowles-Foster  in  "Jehanne  of  the  Goldet 
Lips"  I  John  Lane  Company ;  $1.50)  an 
hardly  favorable.  The  period  of  the  story  1 
unfamiliar  to  the  majority,  as  are  also  the 
characters  introduced,  and  these  are  two  ob 
stacles  which  nothing  save  rare  genius  car 
overcome.  Perhaps,  then,  it  is  hardly  sur 
prising  that  the  story  moves  heavily  and  fait: 
to  arrest  the  reader's  interest. 


Pears' 

"A  shining  cotm- 
tenance"  is  pro- 
duced by  ordinary- 
soaps. 

The  use  of  Pears' 
reflects  beauty  and 
refinement.  Pears' 
leaves  the  skin  soft, 
white  and  natural. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


Think  About  Giving  a 


VICTROLA 

For  That  Christmas  Gift 

The  Victor  Victrola  is  the  perfect  musical 
instrument,  absolutely  accurate,  beautiful  in 
its  cabinet  and   without   the   cumbersome  horn. 


There  is  certainly  no  gift  which  would  bring 
greater  pleasure  to  the  receiver  and  to  thi 
whole  family  for  many  Christmases  to  comi 
than   the   Victrola. 

We  sell   Victrolas  in  three  styles,  $75,   §125, 
$200.     Victor  Talking  Machines  $10  to  $100- 
any  Victrola  or  Victor  on  the  easiest  terms. 


Sherman  ypay  &  Go. 

Sl«nriT  ud  Other  Pianos     Plaier  fanes  «f  all  Grades 
Victor  Talking  Machine     Sheet  Music  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Sts.,  Oakland 


Byron 

Hot  Springs 

One  of  the  world's  most  curative  springs, 
2J4  hours  from  San  Francisco;  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  hotels  and  a  delightful  place  for 
rest  and  recreation.  See  Southern  Pacific  In- 
formation Bureau,  James  Flood  Building,  any 
S.  P.  Agent,  or  Peck-Judah,  789  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  or  553  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, or  address  manager,  Byron  Hot  Springs, 
California. 


For  Centuries 


Known  as  Chartreuse 


|  Liqueur  Peres 
!     Chartreux 


* 
* 


GREEN   AND  YELLOW— 


THE  GRAND  FINALE  TO  THE  WORLD'S  BEST  DINNERS        jlllBp 


At  first-class  Wine  Merchants,  Grocers,  Hotels.  Cafes, 

Batjer  &  Co., 45  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Sole  Agents  lor  United  Slates. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Great  American  Universities. 
In  view  of  the  growth  and  transformation 
of  American  universities  during  recent  years 
this  is  a  particularly  timely  and  valuable  vol- 
ume. It  is  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Slosson's  per- 
sonal investigations,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  spent  a  week  in  residence  at  each  of  the 
institutions  described,  which,  by  the  way,  in- 
clude nine  endowed  universities — Harvard, 
Vale,  Columbia,  Chicago,  Cornell,  Princeton, 
Pennsylvania,  Stanford,  and  Johns  Hopkins — 
and  the  State  universities  of  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin,  California,  and  Illinois. 
While  not  ignoring  statistics  and  other  dry 
details,  Mr.  Slosson's  chief  object  has  been 
to  present  a  living  picture  of  each  university 
in  its  varied  activities,  and  has  succeeded 
to  a  notable  degree.  The  account  of  Cali- 
fornia University  is  admirably  written,  ap- 
preciative, and  well  balanced. 

At  the  close  of  his  study  Mr.  Slosson  in- 
dulges in  an  interesting  chapter  of  compari- 
sons and  conclusions,  in  which  he  notes  that 
although  the  scores  of  degrees  granted  by  the 
universities  have  lost  their  significance,  the 
most  important,  that  of  the  doctorate  of 
philosophy,  still  possesses  a  well-defined 
value.  Yet  he  feels  that  even  with  that  de- 
gree a  more  exacting  standard  is  desirable. 
As  showing  how  the  newer  forms  of  studies 
relating  to  the  intellectual  development  of 
mankind  make  slight  demands  upon  the  stu- 
dent, he  tells  of  a  professor  of  sociology  who 
discarded  the  lantern-slide  method  of  illus- 
tration in  favor  of  a  moving-picture  apparatus. 
At  the  close  of  the  lecture  he  asked  a  student 
what  he  thought  of  the  innovation,  and  re- 
ceived the  reply,  "Say,  professor,  couldn't 
you  run  in  some  illustrated  songs  to  relieve 
the  monotony?"  On  the  question  of  athletics 
Mr.  Slosson  has  arrived  at  these  conclusions  : 
"That  athletic  contests  do  not  promote 
friendly  feelings  and  mutual  respect  between 
the  colleges,  but  quite  the  contrary  :  that  they 
attract  an  undesirable  set  of  students ;  that 
they  lower  the  standards  of  honor  and 
honesty  ;  that  they  promote  dissipation,  gam- 
bling, and  extravagance ;  that  they  corrupt 
faculties  and  officials  ;  that  they  cultivate  the 
mob  mind;  that  they  divert  the  attention  of 
the  students  from  their  proper  work  and  per- 
vert   the   aims    of   education." 

Great  American-  Universities.  By  Edwin  E. 
Slosson.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$2.50    net. 

Romantic  California. 
To  the  accompaniment  of  numerous 
sketches  which  are  distinguished  for  their 
poetic  quality  and  for  tonal  values  which 
impart  a  sense  of  color  to  their  monotone  re- 
productions, Mr.  Peixotto  offers  a  series  of 
word-studies  of  the  romantic  beauties  of  the 
Golden  Gate  State.  His  plea  that  the  hill- 
slopes  facing  the  channel  of  Santa  Barbara,  in 
their  native  attractions  and  superimposed 
activities,  recall  the  vinelands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean country  is  well  taken,  and  his 
efforts  to  accentuate  the  picturesque  features 
imparted  to  the  California  aspect  by  the  relics 
of  the  old  Spanish  missions  are  equally  suc- 
cessful. Another  division  of  the  book  takes 
the  reader  on  a  pleasant  trip  through  Bret 
Harte's  country,  while  a  fourth  is  concerned 
with  little  journeys  from  San  Francisco  along 
the  peninsula,  to  the  district  of  Tamalpais, 
and  the  Piedmont  hills.  There  are  also  at- 
tractive accounts  of  visits  to  the  Farallones 
and  a  midsummer  night  entertainment  in  the 
redwoods.  The  volume  is  tastefully  produced 
with  a  handsome  page  and  decorative  binding. 

Romantic  California.  By  Ernest  Peixotto. 
New  York:    Charles  Scribner's   Sons;    $2.50   net. 


Gossip  ot  Books  and  Authors. 
Jane  Addams's  remarkable  record  of 
"Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House"  is  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillans  this  week.  The 
volume,  which  naturally  takes  the  autobio- 
graphical form,  will  be  illustrated  with  etch- 
ings and  numerous  text  cuts  by  Xorah  Hamil- 
ton, of  Hull  House. 

Marie  Hay,  under  which  name  the  wife  of 
Baron  Herbert  Hindenburg  became  known  to 
the  lovers  of  historic  gossip  through  her  "A 
German  Pompadour,"  has  written  a  new  vol- 
ume, "The  Winter  Queen."  which  is  a  study 
of  the  life  of  Elizabeth   Stuart. 

During  the  coming  year  Guglielmo  Ferroro, 
whose  history  of  Rome  has  given  him  an 
international  reputation,  will  contribute  to  the 
Century  a  series  of  papers  on  "The  Wives 
of  the  Csesars,"  the  first  of  which  will  deal 
with  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus. 

Several  American  bird  books  realized  the 
highest  prices  at  a  recent  sale  in  London.  J. 
J.  Audubon's  "Birds  of  America"  fetching 
£57  and  Wilson  and  Bonaparte's  "American 
Ornithology"    £42. 

Asked  how  it  is  that  we  have  no  manu- 
script plays  or  letters  of  Shakespeare,  Sidney 
Lee  says  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  about 
that.  Hardly  any  Elizabethan  manuscript  has 
come  down  to  our  age.  There  are  no  manu- 
scripts left  of  Drayton,  even  his  plays  having 
disappeared.  To  the  Baconians  who  make 
much  of  Shakespeare's  references  to  law,  Mr. 
Lee  replies   that   Shakespeare's   law   is   almost 


invariably  bad  law.  And  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle 
wants  to  know,  if  Shakespeare's  plays  were 
written  by  Bacon,  how  was  it  that  as  an  edu- 
cated man  he  introduced  cannon  in  "King 
John"  and  made  Prince  Henry,  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  say:  "We  win 
go  to  Constantinople  and  pluck  the  Grand 
Turk  by  the  beard,"  when  the  Turks  were 
not  in   Constantinople  until   fifty  years  later? 

Owing  to  the  death  of  her  distinguished 
mother,  Maude  Howe's  "Sicily  in  Shadow 
and  in  Sun"  has  been  delayed  in  publication. 
Another  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  issue,  George 
Wharton  James's  "Heroes  of  California,"  has 
also  been  postponed  for  a  week  or  two.  The 
same  house  reports  that  already  two  large 
editions  have  been  required  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  Mary  E.  Waller's  new  novel, 
"Flamsted  Quarries."  which  has  been  called 
"the  greatest   Catholic   novel  of  America." 

Zane  Grey,  the  author  of  "The  Heritage 
of  the  Desert,"  is  a  descendant  of  that  Isaac 
Zane  after  whom  the  city  of  Zanesville  in 
Ohio  was  named,  and  who  spent  thirteen 
years  in  captivity  among  the  Wyandotte  In- 
dians. 

According  to  the  announcement  of  the 
Longmans,  the  collected  edition  of  the  works 
of  William  Morris  will  extend  to  twenty 
four  volumes,  and  be  limited  to  one  thousand 
copies.  This  means  that  four  volumes  will 
be  devoted  to  "The  Earthly  Paradise"  alone. 
The  edition  is  to  be  published  in  six  quarterly 
installments  of  four  volumes  each. 

Being  an  author,  declares  Meredith  Nichol- 
son, the  author  of  "The  Siege  of  the  Seven 
Suitors,"  is  a  lonesome  business.  "The  writer 
must  lock  himself  up  for  a  year  at  least  to 
write  any  sort  of  a  book.  He  has  only  his 
ideas,  which  are  not  always  good  company, 
and  must  face  his  pen  and  paper  regularly 
every  day.  I  have  tried  showing  chapters  as 
I  have  written  them  to  members  of  my  family 
or  to  friends,  but  one  gets  only  the  coldest 
sort  of  comfort  out  of  this  experience."  And 
Mr.  Nicholson  also  makes  this  confession : 
"I  have  always  felt  humble  when  asked  for 
my  method  of  writing.  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
have  a  method,  but  I  haven't.  The  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  me  was  my  training 
in   a   newspaper   office." 

High  prices  will  undoubtedly  rule  at  the 
sale  in  London  next  Thursday  of  an  impor- 
tant collection  of  Meredith  manuscripts.  It 
will  include  many  original  drafts  of  his 
novels,  which  possess  great  literary  interest 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  deviate  consider- 
ably   from    the   published   versions. 

Although  having  so  few  readers  today,  the 
novels  of  Disraeli  are  yet  sufficiently  inter- 
esting to  excite  curiosity  as  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  actual  models  from  whom  the 
characters  were  drawn,  and  much  light  on 
that  matter  will  be  available  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  statesman-author's  memoirs 
which  the  Macmillans  are  to  issue  shortly. 
The  installment  will  reveal  its  subject  as  a 
personality  not  born  in  the  purple,  a  young 
Jew  without  much  money,  lacking  powerful 
friends,  but  withal  a  man  of  destiny. 

All  the  reigning  sovereigns  of  Europe  have 
been  presented  with  a  unique  volume  in  mem- 
ory of  King  Oscar  II  of  Sweden.  The  book- 
contains  a  reproduction  of  the  written  views 
of  each  of  the  plenipotentiaries  at  the  second 
Hague  Conference  upon  the  pacific  part 
played  by  King  Oscar  at  the  time  of  the 
separation  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  The  let- 
ters are  in  all  languages,  from  French  to  Chi- 
nese. 


New  Books  Received. 
FICTION. 

Jim  Hands.  By  Richard  Washburn  Child.  New 
York:   The   Macmillan  Company;   $1.50. 

A  story  centring  round  factory  life,  written 
with  evident  knowledge  and  much  feeling.  The 
chief  character  is  a  philosopher  with  humor. 

Cottage  Pie.  By  A.  Neil  Lyons.  New  York: 
John    Lane  Company;    $1.50. 

By  the  gifted  author  of  "Arthur's"  and  'Six- 
penny Pieces,"  accomplishing  for  the  rustic  mind 
that  apotheosis  which  his  previous  stories  achieved 
for   the    town    dweller. 

The  End  of  Dreams.  By  Wood  Levette  Wil- 
son.     New  York:  Mitchell   Kennerley;  $1.50. 

Introduces  a  mystery  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and 
pictures  the  romance  of  the  seamy  side  of  life  in 
New    York. 

Mothers  and  Fathers.  By  Juliet  Wilbor 
Tompkins.  New  York:  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Com- 
pany;   $1.50. 

Eighteen  short  stories  dealing  with  the  rela- 
tions of  parents  to  each  other  and  to  their  chil- 
dren. 

Second  String.  By  Anthony  Hope.  New 
York:    Doubleday,    Page  &   Co.;    $1.50. 

A  finely  keyed  story  of  modem  English  life 
with  London  and  a  country  house  for  its  hack- 
ground. 

Sister  Clementina.  By  Frederick  Houk  Law. 
New   York:   R.   F.   Fenno  &  Co.;  $1.50. 

A  story  in  praise  of  convent  life  and  its  results 
on    character. 

Up  to  Calvin's.  By  Laura  E.  Richards.  Bos- 
ton:   Dana    Estes   &   Co.;    $1.25. 

Further  adventures  of  Calvin  Parks.  Mime 
May,  Ivory  Checseman,  and  other  of  the  char- 
acters who  have  won  the  affections  of  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards's   numerous    readers. 


The  Invaders.  By  John  Lloyd.  New  York: 
R.    F.    Fenno    &    Co.;    $1.50. 

An  exciting  story  of  the  "Holc-in-thc-Wall" 
country. 

The  Vulture's  Claw.  By  C.  F.  Wimbcrly. 
New    York:    R.    F.    Fenno    &    Co.;    $1.50. 

Sets  forth  the  attractions  .if  rural  life,  with 
the    usual    love    story. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

China  Under  the  Empress  Dowager.  By  1. 
O.  P.  Bland  and  E.  Backhouse.  Philadelphia: 
J.    B.    Lippincott    Company ;    $4    net. 

An  important  history  of  the  life  and  times  of 
Tzu  Hsi,  compiled  from  state  papers  and  the 
private  diary  of  the  comptroller  of  her  household. 
Many    interesting    illustrations. 

The  New  New  Guinea.  By  Beatrice  Grim- 
shaw.  Philadelphia:  T.  II.  Lippincott  Company; 
$3.50    net. 

A  record  of  recent  travel,  distinguished  for  its 
lively  style,  its  wealth  of  information,  and  many 
attractive  pictures. 

Under  the  Open  Sky.  By  Samuel  ('. 
Schmucker.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany;   $1.50  net. 

Designed  to  "help  people  who  are  feeling  in 
themselves  the  quickening  modern  longing  for 
contact  with,  and  understanding  of,  nature  in 
her   simpler  manifestations." 

Pansies  and  Rosemary.  By  Eben  E.  Rexford. 
Philadelphia;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1.50 
net. 

Graceful  verse  dealing  largely  with  phases  of 
personal  affection  and  touched  with  pensiveness. 

The    Little    Singer    and    Other    Verses.      By- 
Emily    S.    Lewis.      Philadelphia:    J.    B.    Lippincott 
Company ;    $1    net- 
Upwards   of    fifty    short    poems,    many   of    which 
sing  the  joys  of  child   life. 

The  Conflict  of  Color.  By  B.  L.  Putnam 
Weale.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$2   net. 

Discusses  whother  the  white  race  is  to  maintain 
its   supremacy   over   the   black,    yellow,    and    brown 


The  Life  of  Benjamin  Disraeli.  Earl  of  Bea- 
consfield.  By  William  F.  Monypenny.  Vol.  I. 
1804-1837.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$3  net. 

A  biography  based  upon  the  personal  papers  of 
the  famous  statesman,  and  the  first  attempt  to 
narrate   his    career   officially. 

Poems  and  Dramas.  By  Fiona  Macleod.  New 
York:    Duffield   &   Co.;    $1.50   net. 

An  addition  to  the  collected  edition  of  the 
works  written  by  William  Sharp  under  the  name 
of  '"Fiona   Macleod."      Edited  by   his   widow. 

Heroic  Spain.  By  E.  Boyle  O'Reillv.  New 
York:    Duffield    &    Co.;    $2.50   net. 

A  sympathetic  record  of  eight  months'  travel 
which  taught  that  Spain  can  "give  us  lessons  in 
mystic  spirituality,  in  an  unpretentious  charity, 
in  heroic  endurance." 

Holiday  Plays.  Bv  Marguerite  Merington. 
New  York:   Duffield  &  Co.;  $1.25   net. 

Five  one-act  pieces  intended  specially  for  the 
birthdays  of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  Memorial 
Day,   the  Fourth,  and  Thanksgiving. 

The  Story  of  Old  Japan.  By  Joseph  H.  Long- 
ford. New  Y'ork:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.;  $1.75 
net. 

Tells,  for  the  lay  reader  rather  than  the  stu- 
dent, the  story  of  Japan  from  the  creation  to  the 
accession    of    the    present   emperor. 

Tales  from  the  Alhambra.  By  Washington 
Irving.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.25 
net. 

Some  of  the  best  of  Irving's  fascinating  tales 
adapted  specially  for  young  readers  and  daintily- 
illustrated    in    color   by    C.    E.    Brock. 

Folk  Tales  Every  Child  Should  Know. 
Edited  by  H.  W.  Mabie.  New  Y'ork:  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co. 

A  good  selection  from  the  writings  of  Grimm. 
A.    B.    Mitford,    and    other    masters    of    folk    tales. 

Among  Friends.  By  Samuel  McChord  Croth- 
ers.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.25 
net. 

Delightful   essays   on    the   title   theme   and    "The 


Hundred     Worst     Books,"     "In     Praise      of      Poli- 
ticians,"  "The  Romance  of  Ethics."   etc. 

Human  Life.  By  S.  S.  Knight.  New  York:  R. 
F.    Fenno    &    Co. 

Dealing  with  man's  place  in  creation,  the  length 
of  time  he  has  existed  on  the  world,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  life. 

Tales  Come  Trh-.  and  Tales  Made  New.  By 
Margaret  C.  Walker.  New  York:  The  Baker  & 
Taylor    Company. 

Shows  in  an  attractive  manner  and  with  many 
pictures  the  instructive  possibilities  of  home-made 
dolls   and   other    toys. 

The  Seven  Old  Ladies  of  Lavender  Town. 
By  Henry  C.  Bunner  and  Oscar  Weil.  New 
York:    Harper    &    Brothers. 

An  operetta  in  two  acts  with  lively  dialogue 
and    catchy    music. 
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THE  DRAMA  IN  LONDON. 


Henry  Arthur  Jones  Comes  to  the  Empire's  Defense. 

Save  for  that  spectacular  and  broadly 
painted  revival  of  "Henry  VIII"  at  His 
Majesty's  Theatre,  the  new  theatrical  season 
in  London  has  thus  far  been  more  remark- 
able for  experiments  than  achievements.  One 
of  the  experimenters  has  been  so  thoroughly 
seasoned  a  craftsman  as  Henry  Arthur  Jones, 
who,  after  an  unusually  long  silence,  has  emu- 
lated the  example  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  by  ap- 
pealing to  a  music-hall  constituency  in  a 
vaudeville  sketch  with  the  cockney  title  of 
"Fall   in,   Rookies!" 

A  few  years  ago  any  prophet  who  should 
have  foretold  the  day  when  Mr.  Jones's  name 
would  be  placarded  outside  the  Alhambra 
would  have  been  silenced  with  boisterous 
ridicule.  It  is  true  that  temple  of  entertain- 
ment arrogates  the  title  of  "Theatre,"  but 
for  all  that  it  is  distinctly  one  of  the  "  'alls," 
and  is  as  sacrocanct  to  "turns"  and  ballets 
as  the  Empire  or  the  Tivoli.  To  associate 
a  real  dramatist  with  such  a  place  was  un- 
thinkable. But  the  unexpected  has  happened, 
and  the  innovation  has.  presumably,  to  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Jones's  patriot- 
ism. He  appears  to  have  become  inoculated 
with  a  malignant  form  of  the  German-scare 
germ,  for  "Fall  in,  Rookies !"  is  a  dramatic 
attempt  to  supplement  the  zealous  work  of 
those  recruiting  sergeants  who  in  the  neigh- 
boring Trafalgar  Square  spend  their  days  in 
trying  to  persuade  lusty  young  men  to  ac- 
cept the  king's  shilling.  Inspired  by  the  suc- 
cess of  "An  Englishman's  House"  or  by  the 
unwearied  activity  of  Lord  Roberts,  Mr. 
Jones  evidently  wishes  to  bear  bis  share  in 
assuring  the  security  of  the  empire,  and  to 
that  end  he  has  shown  how  much  more  heroic 
it  is  for  a  man  to  "fall  in,"  tbat  is,  join  the 
army,  than  squander  his  days  as  a  loafing 
drunkard.  His  sketch  is,  in  fact,  a  stage  plea 
for  conscription,  and  its  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion by  the  Alhambra  patrons  must  have 
puzzled  any  "intelligent  foreigner"  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present.  He,  however,  may  be 
excused  for  not  knowing  that  London  fre- 
quenters of  the  "  'alls"  have  always  been  dis- 
tinguished for  a  bloodthirsty  patriotism  which 
has  never  yet  added  a  single  recruit  to  the 
army. 

Another  daring  experimenter  is  Cecil  Ral- 
eigh, who  has  perplexed  the  town  with  what 
he  calls  a  "psychic  drama"  bearing  the  title 
of  "Behind  the  Veil."  Never  has  the  Coro- 
net Theatre  held  a  more  bewildered  audience 
than  that  which  made  a  valiant  mental  effort 
to  probe  the  mysteries  of  that  play.  So  far 
as  one  could  judge,  the  story  Mr.  Raleigh 
is  anxious  to  tell  is  that  of  a  modern  miracle, 
which  concerns  a  dissipated  Parisian  prodi- 
gal Prince  Maurice  le  Noir,  an  atheist  plus 
Don  Juan,  but  a  confirmed  believer  in  hyp- 
notism, otherwise  "Power."  He  is  under  the 
delusion  that  he  has  given  back  to  his  cousin, 
the  lady  superior  of  a  convent  near  Paris, 
her  lost  youth,  though  why  the  roue  should 
wish  to  rejuvenate  that  worthy  lady  is  un- 
explained. As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
rejuvenation  is  a  swindle.  For  while  Maurice 
is  in  the  midst  of  those  ecstatic  vaporings — 
accompanied  by  thunder  and  red  fire — which 
are  to  effect  the  transformation,  the  lady  su- 
perior is  hustled  from  the  room  and  her 
place  taken  by  another  cousin,  a  young  and 
wealthy  Australian,  who  has  donned  con- 
ventual attire  in  readiness  for  her  ambitious 
new  role. 

Now  the  substitute — Margaret — is  credited 
with  a  mission  to  Maurice  ;  she  is  determined 
to  "fight  for  his  soul."  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  falls  tremendously  in  love  with  the  re- 
juvenated lady  superior,  and  of  course  be- 
lieves himself  possessed  of  one  of  the  great 
secrets  to  the  universe.  It  is  here  the  unin- 
tentional fun  of  the  plaj'  comes  in.  Some  of 
the  audience  were  willing  to  permit  any  ec- 
centricity to  a  demigod  among  the  demi- 
mondaines  of  Montmartre,  whose  orgies  had 
resulted  in  his  seeing  psychology  where  hum- 
bler roysterers  might  merely  see  snakes.  But 
of  course  no  one  save  Maurice  was  deceived 
by  the  fair  Impostor.  She,  however,  plays  the 
game  to  the  end.  When  Maurice  becomes 
half  insane,  and  a  brain  specialist  declares 
that  he  can  be  restored  to  reason  only  by 
discovering  that  he  has  made  a  fool  of  him- 
self, Margaret  joyfully  pretends  to  be  all  that 
she  is  not,  and  joins  a  midnight  carousal  of 
Maurice's  old-time  boon  companions.  This 
gives  him  the  necessary  shock.  He  drives 
the  mad  merrymakers  from  the  room,  returns 
to  reason,  and  the  curtain  drops  finally  on 
the  couple  kneeling  on  the  steps  leading  to  a 
chapel  while  an  organ  peals  within.  Such  is 
"Behind  the  Veil,"  a  medley  of  morphia- 
inspired  mysticism,  sham-miracle,  and  trans- 
pontine  melodrama. 

As  an  antidote  Cosmo  Hamilton's  "Mrs. 
Skeffington,"  at  the  Queen's  Theatre,  is  an 
infinite  relief,  even  though  it  does  rely  upon 
th  .  time-worn  theme  of  life  in  barracks  and 
i—roduces  once  more  the  "silly  ass"  officer. 
E  mally  restorative  is  W.  Somerset  Maugham's 

irace"  at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre,  not- 

rhstanding   its   obvious   indebtedness   to    the 

r--nch    drama.      The    heroine,    Grace    Insole, 

:s   the   wife   of  a  young  country   squire,   who. 


owing  to  her  middle-class  origin,  is  snubbed 
by  her  mother-in-law  and  the  county  gentry, 
and  is  "bored  stiff"  by  country  life.  To  re- 
lieve the  tedium  of  things  she  takes  a  lover, 
not  dreaming  that  a  lover  may  soon  become 
as  tiresome  as  a  husband.  She  is  unlike  her 
French  prototype  in  not  being  quite  depraved 
enough  to  annex  a  second  lover  when  the 
first  becomes  a  burden.  Instead,  and  this  is 
Mr.  Maugham's  concession  to  stolid  British 
propriety,  Grace  awakens  to  a  bitter  con- 
sciousness of  her  mistake  and  goes  through 
untold  agonies  ere  recovering  her  peace  of 
mind.  Imitative  as  the  role  is,  Irene  Van- 
brugh  gives  it  a  moving  interpretation  and  is 
fully  equal  to  the  violently  contrasting  emo- 
tion of  a  woman  ever  on  the  verge  of  col- 
lapse. 

By  way  of  variety  the  playgoer  was  offered 
the  other  night  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
read  but  not  of  seeing  acted  Laurence  Hous- 
man's  censored  "Pains  and  Penalties."  The 
author  himself  gave  the  reading  to  a  large 
and  curious  audience ;  to  add  that  it  was  ap- 
preciative or  enthusiastic  is  not  possible.  It 
was  a  daring  experiment  to  challenge  public 
opinion  on  the  censor's  judgment,  especially 
as  Mr.  Housman  might  have  anticipated  that 
the  general  feeling  left  by  the  reading  of 
the  play  might  be  adverse.  And  so  it  proved  ; 
it  gave,  indeed,  much  the  same  impression 
as  the  exploiting  of  an  unsavory  divorce  trial. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  the  lord  chamberlain 
honored  it  with  his  blue  pencil. 

Piccadilly. 

London,  November  10,   1910. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


The  Sisters. 
Says    the    wind,    I    can    not    find    her, 
And  the  house,   I  can  not  find  her. 
Birds  can  fly  less  fast  than  she. 
Thistledown    less   tauntingly. 
And  when  vapors  veil  the  sun, 
Then  her  rapid  race  is  run, 
And  the  falling  raindrops  lave 
All  she  leaves  us — just  her  grave. 

Nay,   that  is   not   really  she, 

'Tis  her  sister,  Gayety. 

She,   the  true  one,  does  not  wander, 

Seeketh  not  what  lies  beyond  her; 

Vagrant   paths   her   footsteps   shun, 

And  the  boldness  of  the  sun. 

Rovers  never  share  her  smile. 

Vet  she  smileth  all  the  while. 

And  when  dusk  and  raindrops  come, 

Still  she  sitteth  in  my  home. 
Gayety,   how  art  thou  less 
Than    thy   sister,    Happiness. 
-From   "Poems,"   by  Mrs.  Schuyler   Van   Rensse- 
laer. 


Color. 
The  lovely  things  that  I  have  watched  unthinking. 

Unknowing,  day  by  day. 
That  their  soft  dyes  had  steeped  my  soul   in  color 

That  will  not  fade  away: 

Great  saffron  sunset  clouds;  and  larkspur  distance. 

And  miles  of  fenceless  plain. 
And    hillsides  golden-green  in  that   unearthly 

Clear  shining  after   rain; 

And    nights   of   blue   and   pearl ;    and   long,    smooth 
beaches 

Yellow    as    sunburnt   wheat, 
Edged  with  a  line  of  foam,  that  creams  and  hisses 

Enticing    weary    feet 

If  I  am  tired,  I  call  on  these  to  help  me 
To  dream — and  dawn-lit  skies. 

Lemon  and  pink,  or  faintest,  coolest  lilac, 
Float  on  my  soothed  eyes: 

And   emeralds,   and  sunset-hearted  opals. 

And    Asian   marble,    veined 
With  scarlet  fire;  and  cold  green  jade,  and  moon- 
stones 

Misty  and  azure-stained 

There  is  no  night  so  black  but  you  glow  through  it. 

There   is  no   morn  so  drear, 
O  Color  of  the  World,  but  I  can  find  you 

Most  tender,   pure  and   clear. 

Praise  be  to  God  Who   gave  this  gift  of  color 
Which  who  shall  seek  shall  find; 

Praise  be  to  God  Who  gives  me  strength  to  hold  it 
Though  I  were  stricken  blind. 
— Dorothea    Mackcllar,    in    London    Spectator. 


Women  of  Inver. 
Women   of  Inver — 'tis   straight  ye   stand, 
Full  ankle  deep  in  the  shiftin'  sand, 
Your  eyes  on  the  sea  an'  your  backs  to  the  land 

When  the  fishin*  fleet  set  sail. 
Grim  are  your  eyes  wi'  the  hunger  then, 
Sayin'   "Godspeed"  to  your  fisher  men; 
In  your  heart  ye  pray  they  may  come  again, 

But  your  lips  are  maldn*   the   Wail. 

Women    of   Inver — ye   work  all   day, 
Mendin'  the  nets,  your  eyes  on  the  bay; 
'Tis  much  ye  are  thinkm'  tho"  little  ye  say, 

As  ye  watch  for  the  tide  to  turn. 
Ye  count  the  hours  there's  left  of  light, 
Ye  know  the  minute  the  sea  breaks  white, 
Ye  smell  the  fog  as  it  sweeps  into  sight, 

An'  your  cheeks  wi'  the  salt  sting  burn. 

Women  of  Inver — the  night  is  long. 

When  death  winds  cowl  an*  the  tide  runs  strong, 

An*  ye  tell  your  beads  in  a  huddled  throng, 

While  the  turf  on  the  hearth  glows  red. 
"O  Mary,   Mother  of  God!"  ye  cry. 
"Mothers  are  we.  if  our  men  must  die — 
Let  us  spade  their  graves  where  the  earth  is  dry. 

Make  the  sea  give  us  back  our  dead." 

— Ruth  Sawyer,  in  Smart  Set. 


Pavlowa  and  Mordkin. 

The  final  performances  of  those  wonderful 
artists,  Anna  Pavlowa  and  Mikail  Mordkin, 
with  the  Imperial  Russian  Ballet  and  Or- 
chestra, will  be  given  at  the  Valencia  The- 
atre this  Saturday  afternoon  and  night,  and 
Sunday  afternoon.  "The  Arabian  Nights" 
will  be  the  offering  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  "Giselle"  will  be  given  at  the  remaining 
performances. 

The  appearances  of  this  great  organization 
have  given  the  greatest  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction to  the  crowds  who  have  been  attend- 
ing them,  and  Manager  Greenbaum  hopes  to 
secure  one  special  farewell  performance  when 
the  company  leaves  Los  Angeles  next  week, 
en  route  for"  New  York.  Should  this  be  pos- 
sible it  will  be  Sunday  afternoon,  December 
4,  and  due  announcement  will  be  made  in 
the  newspapers. 

Seats  for  the  performances  are  now  on 
sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s.  but  on  Sunday 
the  box-office  will  open  at  the  Valencia  The- 
atre at  ten  a.  m.,  where  'phone  orders  will 
receive   attention. 

No  one  should  miss  seeing  the  truly  great 
performances  by  this  organization. 


Ellen  Terry  Matinee 

Theatre-goers  of  this  city,  at  least  as  many 
as  will  be  able  to  crowd  into  the  Columbia 
Theatre  next  Thursday  afternoon,  December 
1,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  bril- 
liant discourse  by  Ellen  Terry  and  her  illus- 
trative acting  of  many  of  Shakespeare's  roles. 
This  will  be  the  first  appearance  here  of  the 
greatest  of  all  English  actresses  in  a  numbei 
of  seasons  past,  and  it  is  to  be  deeply  re- 
gretted that  she  is  to  appear  but  one  time 
only.  New  York  and  other  Eastern  cities 
made  a  great  deal  of  the  Ellen  Terry  appear- 
ances and  this  city  will  follow  in  the  giving 
of  a  brilliant  audience  to  this  famous  star. 
Miss  Terry  will  give  her  charmingly  inter- 
esting illustrations  of  a  number  of  roles,  such 
as  Portia,  Beatrice.  Rosalind,  Viola.  Vblum- 
nia,  and  Virgilia.  There  is  a  great  demand 
for  seats,  and  the  Columbia  Theatre  will  be 
crowded  to  the  doors  when  the  great  actress 
steps  upon  the  stage  next  Thursday  after- 
noon at  three  o'clock.  Seats  are  $2.50.  $2, 
$1,  and  50c. 

—•*■ 

The  Tetrazzini  Concerts. 

Mine.  Luis  Tetrazzini,  unquestionably  the 
world's  greatest  coloratura  singer  and  by 
many  regarded  as  the  true  successor  to  Patti, 
arrived  in  New  York  from  Italy  last  Thurs- 
day, and  is  now  en  route  to  this  city,  accom- 
panied by  Manager  W.  H.  Leahy  and  the 
artists  who  will  assist  her  in  her  transcon- 
tinental concert  tour,  which  will  open  in  this 
city.  The  accompanist  will  be  Andre  Benoist, 
and  Walter  Oetreicher  has  been  engaged  to 
play  the  flute  obligati  so  essential  to  the  big 
arias  in  this  artist's  repertory. 

The  concerts  will  be  given  in  Dreamland 
Pavilion,    which    will    be    transformed    into    a 


comfortable  music  hall  for  these  occasions, 
the  dates  being  Tuesday  and  Thursday  nights, 
December  6  and  8,  and  Saturday  afternoon, 
December  10.  Seats  will  be  ready  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s  next  Wednesday  morning, 
and  prices  will  be  $3,  $2,  and  $1.50  for  re- 
served seats  on  the  lower  floor,  while  the 
entire  balcony  will  be  offered  at  the  rate  of 
$1.  This  will  accommodate  fifteen  hundred 
people  at  the  minimum  price. 

Mail  orders  may  now  be  sent  to  Will  L. 
Greenbaum  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  and  spe- 
cial attention  will  be  paid  to  out-of-town  or- 
ders. 

In  Oakland,  Mme.  Tetrazzini  will  sing  at 
Ye  Liberty  Playhouse  on  Monday  night,  De- 
cember 12.  Seats  for  this  concert  will  be 
ready  at  Ye  Liberty  box-office  Wednesday, 
December  7. 


The  Emilio  De  Gogorza  Concerts. 

Signor  Emilio  de  Gogorza,  the  Spanish 
baritone,  and  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
cert singers  before  the  public,  is  announced 
for  two  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre,  December  11  and  18.  During 
the  past  summer  Signor  de  Gogorza  has  been 
traveling  in  Europe,  adding  to  his  already 
enormous  repertory  of  the  songs  of  all  coun- 
tries, and  in  addition  to  standard  and  classic 
songs  will  introduce  to  us  some  of  the  com- 
positions of  the  modern  French,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  composers. 

Assisting  Signor  de  Gogorza  will  be  a 
young  French  pianist,  Mr.  Robert  Schmitz, 
who  was  a  prize  pupil  at  the  Conservatoire 
last  year,  and  who  is  said  to  be  quite  excep- 
tionally talented. 

The  s:.le  of  seats  will  open  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s  on  Wednesday.  December  7,  and 
prices  will  be  $2,  $1.50,  and  $1.  Maif  orders 
may  be  sent  to  W.  L.  Greenbaum  from  now 
on. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  December  20,  Sig- 
nor de  Gogorza  will  sing  in  Oakland  at  Ye 
Liberty  Playhouse,  offering  a  special  pro- 
gramme. 


Grace  George  has  found  another  play, 
which  gives  promise  of  affording  her  greater 
scope  for  her  talents  than  did  either  "Di'vor- 
cons"  or  "A  Woman's  Way."  The  new  piece 
is  called  "Sauce  for  the  Goose"  and  is  from 
the  pen  of  Geraldine  Bonner,  who  already  has 
to  her  credit  several  successful  comedies. 
Frank  Worthing  will  again  this  season  be 
seen  as  Miss  George's  leading  man.  "Sauce 
for  the  Goose"  will  be  the  opening  attraction 
early  in  January*  at  William  A.  Brady's  new 
theatre  in  New  York  City,  The  Playhouse. 


Lovers  of  Chocolate  Cream* 

Will  take  keen  delight  in  our  newly  perfected 
"Mello  Creme  Chocolates."  Soft,  creamy  cen- 
tres, in  four  flavors.  Packed  in  one-half, 
one  and  two-pound  boxes.  60c  per  pound. 
Geo.  Haas  &  Sons'  four  candy  stores:  Phelan 
Building,  Fillmore  at  Ellis,  Van  Ness  at  Sut- 
ter, and  28  Market  Street,  near  Ferry. 


SHOPPING  BY  TELEPHONE 


THE  telephone  has  made  it  possible 
to  do  shopping  and  marketing  sat- 
isfactorily, and  with  comfort,  economy 
and  despatch. 

Practically  every  store  and  shop  caters  to  telephone  trade 
and  pays  special  attention  to  telephone  orders,  so  that  tele- 
phone buying  has  become  a  habit  with  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people. 

When  you  want  something  that  can  not  be  secured  in  your 
local  shops,  the  Long  Distance  Sen-ice  of  the  Bell  System  con- 
nects you  with  the  biggest  markets  of  the  country,  even  though 
you  are  hundreds  of  miles  awav. 


The  Pacific  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 
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(LANCHE  WALSH  AND  HER  PLAY. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps 


'The     Other     Woman"     is     rather     a     sad- 
uored  entertainment.      "The   Other  Woman" 
i  the    feminine   third   of   the    traditional   tri- 
ple,  and  is   an   artist,    and    something   of   a 
j  hemian ;    likewise    a    widow.      That    sounds 
rher  racy  and  promising,  for  those  who  like 
jod  cheer  at  the  theatres  in  the  line  of  gay 
ropriety.      But,   instead,    there   has   been   a 
ft  of  a  majestic  gloom  prevailing  this  week 
;  the  Columbia  Theatre.     Blanche  Walsh  has 
her  conscientious  best  in  the  matter  of 
tensive      clothes,       and — oh      these      poor, 
xious,     play-seeking     stars! — has     tried     to 
et   the   tastes    of   the   public   in   the    choice 
her  new  play.     I  read  a  few  extracts  from 
play,  and  thought  there  was  really  some- 
iig  to  it.     But  it  is  a  dismal,  preachy,  talky 
and   carelessly   written,   as   the   charac- 
s   repeat    themselves    altogether    too    much. 
The    author's    idea    is    something    akin    to 
it  of  Hervieu's  in  "The  Labyrinth,"  a  play 
which  we  saw  Olga  Nethersole  during  one 
c  her  more  recent  engagements  here.     Those 
[o  saw   it  will   remember   that  the   French- 
frn,    true    to    the    conservatism    of    his    com- 
(riots,    wished    to    prove    the    permanently 
.ding   nature   of   the   marriage   tie,    in   spite 
the    present    prevalence    of    frivolous    di- 
fces.     And  similarly  Frederic  Arnold  Kum- 
r,  the   author   of  "The   Other  Woman,"   in 
ibiting  the   sufferings  of  a  neglected   wife 
ose  husband  has  ceased  to   love  her,   and 
indeed,   contemplates  the  rupture  of  his 
rriage   because   of   the   weariness    of    spirit 
uced   thereby,    seeks    to    convince    us    that 
itimate    happiness    in    a    second    union    is 
lossible  and  wrong.     The  author,  however, 
about  proving  his  point  in  a  very  unfor- 
,ate   manner.      He   makes    the   wife   such    a 
iging   affliction    that    we   pity    the   unfortu- 
e  husband  in  spite  of  a  total  lack  of  any 
cial  claim  that  he  has   on   our   interest   or 
rard   in   other   respects. 

(the  wife,   as   impersonated   by    Miss   Anne 

l  veland,      is      young,      good-looking,      well- 

fmed,     and     well-dressed.      But     she     is     a 

f  t-class    idiot,    a    whiner,    a    nagger,    and    a 

Varer    of   her    heart   upon    her    sleeve.      She 

|ks  at  the  unfortunate  man  in  such  a  man- 

I    and  with    such   frequency   that   one   can 

I    too    warmly    commend    his    intention    of 

s  king  himself  loose  from  such  a  pest.     So, 

In,  we  should  pity  him  profoundly,  and  his 

lv   sweetheart    also,    in    order    to    supply    a 

per   proportion    of    interest    and    sympathy 

a    story    that    is    meant    to    be    deep    and 

>ng. 

Jnfortunately  again,  the  character  of  the 
■band  is  so  incompletely  outlined  that  our 
is  shallow  and  perfunctory-  The  hus- 
id  doesn't  really  say  or  do  a  single  thing 
win  our  regard.  He  is  short  and  absent 
his  manner  with  his  wife,  and  there  is 
hing  magnetic  or  compelling  in  the  love 
shows  "The  Other  Woman." 
'he  character  of  the  heroine  is  assumed  by 
nche  Walsh,  who  has  invested  it  with  a 
t  of  composite  of  the  manner  of  all  the 
ens  and  royalties  she  has  ever  imper- 
ated  in  the  past.  Mrs.  Gates,  the  lady- 
question,  has  a  twice — or  is  it  thrice — di- 
ced friend  in  whom  she  confides.  This 
aid  is  a  cheerful  little  brainless,  green- 
tnaged  paroquet,  and  is  supposed  to  supply 
element  of  comedy  in  the  play.  But  oh, 
r  heavily  her  bons  mots  -sink  under  the 
:en  Elizabethan  tones  and  early  English 
iressiveness  of  her  friends.  Miss  Walsh 
#es  like  a  statue  in  locomotion  and  speaks 
b  majestic  deliberation ;  she  says  "Per- 
s-s-s,"  and  "You  are  r-r-r-right,"  with 
h  elocutionary  portentousness  that  the 
bal  frivolities  of  Mrs.  Gates's  much  di- 
ced friend  are  suggestive  of  butterflies  at 
North  Pole.  Added  to  this  there  is  an 
nent  of  ridiculousness  in  Mrs.  Gates's 
rely  asking  the  advice  of  such  a  piece 
irresponsible  frivolity. 
.nd  when  she  archly  cries  "Aren't  you 
in?"  to  her  lover,  who  is  unwieldily  teas- 
her,  or  does  a  sort  of  Lady  Macbeth 
it  at  the  telephone,  we  grow  sadder  and 
Jer,  and  still  more  sad  when  there  is  an- 
:r  sporadic  burst  of  comedy  from  the 
np  little  green  paroquet. 
here  is  nothing  in  this  world  so  melan- 
ly  as  a  person  devoid  of  a  sense  of  humor 
ng  to  be  amusing.  I  have  never  before 
i  anything  by  the  author  of  this  play,  and 
nbly    never    will    again,    but    I    would    be 


willing  to  take  an  oath  from  a  hearing  of 
"The  Other  Woman"  that  the  writer  of  it  is 
of  a  nature  to  take  the  world  too  seriously. 
The  traditions  of  the  American  stage  con- 
strain him  to  insert  laborious  comedy,  and 
this  further  weakens  an  already  faulty  play, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  lines  in  the 
role  of  Harriet  Varnum  are  not  bad. 

Miss  Walsh,  being  also  grave  by  nature — 
one  could  detect  it  easily  in  the  expression 
of  her  face — probably  is  not  aware  that  the 
scaffolding  of  the  slight  comedy  in  the  piece, 
as,  indeed,  it  is  of  the  play  in  its  entirety, 
is   too   clumsily  constructed. 

I  have  hunted  around  in  my  mind  for  some- 
thing in  the  piece  to  commend,  but  I  can 
find  very  little.  A  few  comprehensive  say- 
ings in  the  dialogue  catch  hold  of  the  mem- 
ory, for  the  author  has  a  purpose  in  view — 
that  is  something.  And  in  the  first  act,  the 
device  of  bringing  the  wife  to  the  studio  of 
the  portrait  painter,  in  order  to  throw  the 
two  women  together,  unconscious  of  their 
rivalry  for  the  affections  of  the  husband,  is 
a  good  one.  But  why  cumber  the  play  with 
so  much  unnecessary  lumber !  For  example, 
when  the  wife  comes  to  the  studio,  she  asks 
first  for  Mrs.  Gates's  companion  portrait 
painter;  then,  when  she  finds  she  is  absent, 
begins  to  beg  her  unconscious  rival  to  paint 
the  portrait  of  her  dead  child.  Why  not  have 
her  come  straight  to  Mrs.  Gates  in  the  first 
place  ?  That  device  was  admirably  simple 
and  plausible,  and  there  seemed  no  reason 
for  introducing  a  variation. 

\\  hen  the  husband  makes  his  first  entrance 
he  is  alone  upon  the  stage  for  quite  a  time, 
and  that  temporary  solitude  should  mean 
something.  We  look  expectantly  for  some 
incident  or  utterance  to  give  the  clue  to  his 
character,  but  none  is  forthcoming,  which 
omission  causes  a  sense  of  blank  and  means 
another  lost  opportunity.  And  then  the 
voluminous  talks  and  preachments  indulged 
in  by  Mrs.  Gates  had  a  tendency  to  lower 
our   already   failing  spirits. 

Another  fault  is  the  feeble  repetition  in  the 
dialogue,  more  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
peevish  complaints  of  the  wife,  and  the  de- 
fensive withdrawals  of  the  husband. 

In  fact,  the  wife  is  made  to  appear  so 
feeble  in  character,  so  querulous,  so  undigni- 
fied in  her  sorrow,  and  such  a  nuisance  gen- 
erally, that  the  author  unconsciously  fails  in 
his  contention  by  making  the  spectator  feel 
that,  in  the  husband's  place,  he  would  escape 
at  any  price. 

In  the  last  act,  the  play  seemed  to  be 
drawing  peacefully  to  a  close.  The  wife,  un- 
conscious of  Mrs.  Gates's  identity  as  her 
rival,  was  bidding  her  adieu.  Although 
slightly  restive  at  first,  she  seemed  to  thrive 
on  the  floods  of  good  advice  given  by  the 
portrait  painter,  and  finally  became  incon- 
veniently grateful,  ending  in  a  request  for 
correspondence.  Unluckily,  Mrs.  Gates  gave 
her  a  card  containing  her  European  address. 
(I  forgot  to  say  that  Mrs.  Gates  had  nobly 
resolved  to  give  up  the  husband,  although  he 
was  well-heeled  with  eight  hundred  thousand 
dollars.)     And  then  the  fat  was  in  the  fire! 

The  audience,  which  had  hoped  the  thread 
was  winding  up,  and  which  had  begun  to 
think  of  home  and  mother,  patiently  resigned 
itself  to  another  tantrum  from  the  wife,  who 
had  recognized  on  the  card  the  handwriting 
of  her  hated  rival.  After  that  there  were 
two  more  unwelcome  surprises,  and  finally  a 
denouement  which  was  meant  to  be  heart- 
breaking and  agonizing,  but  was  felt  by  every- 
body to  be  a  relief.  If  the  author  had  only 
worked  in  his  surprises  during  some  of  the 
stretches  of  talk  and  elocutionary  good  ad- 
vice, they  would  have  been  more  acceptable, 
but  they  came  too  late  to  lighten  our  gloom. 

When  the  parting  came  between  the  lovers, 
and  the  luckless  wretch  of  -a  husband,  hesi- 
tating to  follow  his  peevish  partner,  made  a 
tentative  movement  toward  the  woman  he 
loved,  Miss  Walsh  treated  us  to  what  she 
meant  to  be  a  tour  de  force.  With  the  full 
strength  of  her  unusually  strong  voice  she 
cried,  "Go  away !  Oh,  go  away!"  and  the 
man,  his  face  crumpled  with  wretchedness, 
followed  his  wife.  But  what  was  it,  after  all, 
that  we  responded  with  but  jangled  nerves? 
Physical  force  was  there,  in  her  command, 
but    nothing    mentally    arresting. 

That  was  the  trouble  with  the  performance. 
Miss  Walsh,  in  all  her  long  experience  on  the 
stage,  handsome  and  imposing  as  she  gener- 
ally is,  has  never  learned  to  be  simple  and 
natural 

As  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  Mr.  Howard 
and  Miss  Cleveland  went  through  the  mo- 
tions very  well ;  extremely  well,  in  fact,  but 
everybody  seemed  to  be  acting  every  minute 
of  the  time,  so  there  was  no  actual  sense  of 
illusion. 


Rupert  Hughes's  new  light  comedy,  called 
"Excuse  Me,"  has  a  most  amusing  satire  on 
the  American  "Reno"  habit.  "Excuse  Me"  is 
to  be  produced  in  December  by  Henry  W. 
Savage.  Marriage,  not  divorce,  however,  is 
the  chief  theme  of  the  comedy. 
*•*• 

When  Rose  Stahl  opens  in  Charles  Klein's 
new  play,  "Maggie  Pepper,"  her  leading  man 
will  be  Frederick  Truesdell,  who  is  playing 
the  part  of  Colonel  Parsons  in  "The  De- 
serters." 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

De  Wolf  Hopper  and  his  splendid  company, 
including  charming  Louise  Dresser,  will  give 
their  second  matinee  performance  of  that  de- 
lightful song  comedy,  "A  Matinee  Idol,"  at 
the  Savoy  Theatre  this  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  on  Sunday  night  will  begin  the  second 
and  last  week  of  what  promises  to  be  the 
most  successful  engagement  of  the  kind  ever 
played  in  San  Francisco.  There  are  many 
claimants  to  the  high  distinction  of  being  the 
best  after-dinner  speaker  in  America,  and 
each  walk  in  life  has  its  own  favorite  racon- 
teur. In  the  theatrical  profession,  where  so 
many  excellent  story-tellers  abound,  the  un- 
disputed champion  is  De  Wolf  Hopper.  \n 
idea  of  what  Mr.  Hopper  must  be  capable  of 
under  the  stimulus  of  good  viands,  jolly  com- 
pany, and  a  rare  vintage,  can  be  gained  by 
listening  to  one  of  his  curtain  speeches. 
They  are  always  extemporaneous  and  never 
alike,  and  they  are  as  much  a  part  of  the 
evening's  entertainment  that  is  provided  in 
"A  Matinee  Idol"  as  its  brilliant  dialogue  or 
its  tuneful  music.  For  the  second  and  last 
week  Miss  Dresser  will  introduce  two  of  her 
greatest  song  successes,  "Queenie  Was  There 
with  Her  Hair  in  a  Braid,"  and  "Put  On 
Your  Slippers,  You're  in  for  the  Night." 


Lillian  Russell,  in  a  new  play  that  has 
caught  the  fickle  fancy  of  the  Eastern  theatre- 
goers, is  the  attraction  booked  for  the  en- 
suing two  weeks  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 
Miss  Russell  begins  her  San  Francisco  en- 
gagement Monday  night,  November  28,  when 
she  introduces  here  for  the  first  time  the 
comedy  hit,  "In  Search  of  a  Sinner."  It  was 
written  for  her  by  Charlotte  Thompson,  and 
local  theatre-goers  will  be  interested,  as  this 
will  be  Miss  Thompson's  first  complete  play 
to  have  a  hearing  in  her  native  city.  The 
author  is  well  known  in  local  newspaper  and 
literary  circles,  having  worked  here  before 
she  ventured  East  to  try  her  hand  as  a  drama- 
tist. The  central  character  of  the  new  piece 
fits  the  fair  Lillian.  The  role  is  vivacious  and 
appealing  and  lends  opportunity  for  the  femi- 
nine touches  and  contradictions  that  make  a 
comedy  of  this  sort  interesting.  Its  unique 
theme  is  of  special  interest  to  the  ladies,  but 
its  general  strength  holds  all  audiences.  The 
story  concerns  the  efforts  of  Georgiana  Chad- 
bourne  to  find  a  second  husband  who  will 
not  be  so  good  but  that  he  may  appear  human 
in  her  eyes.  She  was  married  for  ten  years 
to  a  perfectly  good  man  and  it  bored  her  to 
extinction.  She  says  her  next  choice  will  be 
a  sinner  to  the  extent  that  he  will  be  com- 
plex and  exciting  at  least.  Selecting  an  eli- 
gible party  she  learns  that  he,  too,  is  a  per- 
fect man,  and,  nothing  daunted,  by  mental 
suggestion  sets  out  to  make  him  think  he  is 
not  as  good  as  he  seems.  She  succeeds  easier 
than  she  had  hoped,  and  then  the  feminine 
note  and  the  ability  to  change  her  mind  sets 
in  and  things  tumble  until  all  is  satisfactorily 
adjusted.  Miss  Thompson  has  shown  aptness 
and  invention  in  elaborating  the  plot,  and 
Joseph  Brooks  has  produced  the  piece  upon 
a  large  scale  and  surrounded  his  fair  star 
with  an  exceptionally  strong  company.  The 
usual  matinees  will  be  given  during  the  Rus- 
sell engagement.        

The  Orpheum  programme  for  next  week 
will  be  headed  by  William  Farnum,  one  of 
America's  popular  romantic  actors,  who  is 
perhaps  best  remembered  for  his  perform- 
ance of  Ben  Hur.  He  will  make  his  first 
vaudeville  appearance  here  in  Edward  Peple's 
little  classic,  "The  Mallet's  Masterpiece," 
which  affords  him  a  fine  opportunity,  as  Phi- 
lotias,  a  Roman  sculptor,  to  distinguish  him- 
self. The  story  of  the  piece  relates  to  the 
creation  of  Venus  and  is  ingenious  and  in- 
teresting. Originally  "The  Mallet's  Master- 
piece" was  presented  by  Mr.  Farnum  at  the 
Lambs'  Gambol  in  New  Y'ork,  where  its  suc- 
cess was  remarkable.  Mr.  Farnum's  support 
includes  Wells  Knibloe  and  Olive  White. 
The  Duffin-Redcay  Troupe  will  amaze  the  Or- 
pheum audiences  with  its  "casting"  act,  which 
is  sure  to  prove  an  immense  sensation.  A 
triple  somersault,  a  double  full  twister,  and 
"the  loop  the  loop"  are  its  three  most  thrill- 
ing stunts.  The  Meredith  Sisters,  who  have 
just  returned  from  abroad  covered  with  Eu- 
ropean laurels,  will  be  included  in  next 
week's  bill.  For  their  engagement  here  they 
have  several  pictorial  songs  which  they  are 
confident  will  prove  popular.  "Radiant" 
Radie  Furman,  a  petite  singing  comedienne, 
just  back  from  London,  where  she  appeared 
in  the  pantomimes  at  Drury  Lane  and  other 
leading  theatres,  will  give  a  series  of  new 
songs  and  character  make-ups.  Next  week 
will  be  the  last  of  James  Callahan  and  Jenny 
St.  George,  Andree's  Studies  in  Porcelain, 
the  Temple  Quartet,  and  the  Six  Musical 
Cuttys.  

Beginning  Sunday  night,  December  4,  "The 
Kissing  Girl,"  a  great  musical  comedy  success, 
with  Texas  Guinan  in  the  titular  role,  will 
begin  an  engagement  limited  to  one  week  at 
the  Savoy  Theatre. 

-  •  — 

The  Italian-Swiss  Colony's  choice  TIPO, 
Chablis,  Riesling,  and  Sauterne  are  recog- 
nized as  California's  finest  white  wines.  All 
grocers  carry  them. 


Crocker  Safe   Deposit  Vaults 


The  Acme  of  Protection 


AMUSEMENTS. 


N 


EW  ORPHEUM  £F.ASSba 

Safes!  and  most  tnazrjificent  theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

INTERNATIONAL  VAUDEVILLE 

WILLIAM  FARNUM  and  His  Company, 
presenting  Edward  Peple's  little  classic.  "The 
Mallet's  Masterpiece";  THE  DCFFIN'-RED- 
CAY  TROUPE;  THE  MEREDITH  SIS- 
TERS; "RADIANT"  RADIE  FURMAN; 
CALLAHAN  and  ST.  GEORGE;  AXDREE'S 
STUDIES  IN  PORCELAIN;  THE  TEMPLE 
QUARTET;  New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures; 
Last  Week,   THE   SIX   MUSICAL   CUTTYS. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  SI.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),  10c,  25c,  50c.  Phones — Douglas  70, 
Home  C   1570. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  M-' 


Pho. 


MASON  STREETS 
The  Leading  Playhouse 

a:  Franklin  150        Heme  C5 783 


Two  Weeks — Beginning  Monday,  Nov.   28 

Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

Joseph    Brooks   presents 

LILLIAN    RUSSELL 

"IN   SEARCH   OF   A   SINNER" 

A    comedy   by    Charlotte    Thompson 

Wed.    mat.    popular   prices,    $1,    50c,    25c 

THURSDAY  MATINEE,    DECEMBER    1 

Only  appearance,    ELLEN   TERRY 


HcAIHSTER,  nr.  Market 

Phones:  Market  130 

Home  J2822 


Matinee  This  Saturday  Afternoon 

Beginning    Sunday    Evening,    Nov.    27 

Second    and    Last    Week   of 

DE  WOLF  HOPPER 

In   the    Sensational    Song   Comedy    Success 

"A    MATINEE    IDOL" 

With    Louise   Dresser   and    that    Dandy    Chorus 

Night  and  Sat.  mat.  prices,   from  $2  to  50c; 
"Pop"    mat.    Thurs.,    $1    to    25c. 

Sun.    night,    Dec.    14 — "The  Kissing  Girl." 


PAVLOWA-MORDKIN 

and 

IMPERIAL  RUSSIAN  BAM, FT 
VALENCIA  THEATRE 
This  Saturday  aft.  and  eve  and  Sunday  mat- 
Seals   S3.00.    S2.00,   SI. 50.   51.00.   at   Sherman.   Clay 
&  Co.s.  

TETRAZZINI 

and  Her  Concert  Company 

Tuesday  and  Thursday  era,  Dec  6  and  8 

Saturday  mat,  Dec.  10 


DREAMLAND 

Reserved  sens  $3,00.  $2.00.  $1.50. 
General  admission  $1.00. 
Box-office  opeDs  next  Wednesday.  Nor.   30.  at  Sher- 
man. Clay   &   Co.'s.  corner  Kearny  and  Sutter.     Mai! 
orders  now  received.     Addre;s  Will.  L.  Gteeabanm. 

TETRAZZINI  IN  OAKLAND 
Monday  eve.  Dec.  12     -    -     -    Ye  Liberty 


HARDMAN   PIANO  Used 


Coming— Sunday  afts,  Dec.  11  and  18 


EMILIO  DE  GOGORZA 


The 
Spanish  Baritone 


R\    /->  I  M  (~>    NEW  CALIFORNIA 
A  L,  1  IN  Vi       JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND 
RACE  TRACK 

Racing  every  Week  Day,  Rain  or  Shine 

SIX  RACES  EACH  DAY 

First  Race  at  1:40  p.  m. 
Admission— Men,  $2      -    -      -      -     Ladiea,  $1 

For  special  trains  stopping  at  the  track,  take 
S.   P.    Ferry,    foot  of    Market   St.;    leave  at    12 
m.,    thereafter   every  20   minutes  until    1  i-i1"1    * 
m.      No    smoking   in    the    last   two    car; 
are   reserved    for   ladies  and   their   escor' 
THOMAS    H.    WILLIAMS,    Pi 

PERCY  W.   TREAT,    Secretary. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


November  26,  IS 


VANITY  FAIR. 

Having  been  vigorously  attacked  for  his 
reflections  on  the  American  woman,  David 
Graham  Phillips  first  explains  that  the  views 
aired  by  his  characters  are  not  necessarily 
his  own  sentiments,  and  then  stands  to  his 
guns  in  this  determined  fashion :  "The 
American  woman  is  a  burden  rather  than 
a  help  in  the  domestic  problem,  and  the 
fault  lies  largely  with  the  wealthy  and 
middle-class  women,  who  neglect  their  oppor- 
tunity to  be  of  some  account  in  the  world. 
Laziness  is  the  inherent  tendency  of  most 
human  beings.  If  you  and  I  had  the  money 
to  spend  that  is  put  into  the  hands  of  most 
American  women,  we  perhaps  would  do  what 
they  do — vegetate.  The  remedy  lies  in  the 
necessity  of  work  for  woman.  She  should 
be  bred  to  feel  the  same  economic  independ- 
ence as  man,  that  she  is  responsible  to  the 
world  for  herself,  not  as  a  woman,  but  just 
as  a  human  being.  There  should  be  the 
same  moral  status  for  both." 


Closely  examined,  however,  this  impeach- 
ment recoils  on  the  sex  of  the  novelist.  As 
one  of  Uncle  Sam's  daughters  has  insisted, 
the  American  man  has  been  so  flattered  by 
the  foreign  estimate  of  certain  characteristics 
of  the  American  woman  that  he  has  pedes- 
taled her  as  one  of  the  national  assets — in 
the  abstract.  He  talks  a  great  deal  about 
"lovely  woman,"  and  "the  ladies,  God  bless 
them,,:  at  his  banquets.  On  the  magazine 
covers  he  pictures  angel-faced  Amazons  driv- 
ing a  golf  ball — presumably  into  eternity — 
or  wielding  the  tennis-racket  with  Eoadicean 
strength.  The  foreigner  finds  himself  word- 
poor  before  the  complimentary  epithets  he  is 
expected  to  expend  on  her.  In  other  coun- 
tries you  may  be  gently  urged  for  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  architecture  of  galleries ;  but 
the  American  man  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  make  his  first  question  of  the  visiting 
foreigner : 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  our  women?" 
To  pick  flaws  in  the  American  woman  is 
to  disregard  the  directions  of  the  American 
man's  mental  Baedeker,  in  regard  to  what 
one  ought  to  see  and  admire  on  this  conti- 
nent. So  the  courteous  foreigner,  who  is 
generally  keenest  in  his  wish  to  know  the 
lengths  money  will  go  with  the  people  who 
seem  just  now  to  be  making  the  most  money, 
and  has  centred  his  interest  on  the  million- 
aire class,  is  glad  to  save  himself  from  the 
pitfalls  of  confessing  that  our  nationality  is 
as  3*et  somewhat  of  a  pill  to  his  race,  and 
renders  unstinted  tribute  to  the  jewels,  rai- 
ment, and  physical  equipment  of  the  mil- 
lionaire's wife — the  typical  American  woman  ! 


Another  witness,  however,  and  a  woman 
at  that,  holds  the  balance  more  evenly.  In 
expounding  the  characteristics  man  admires 
and  wishes  to  find  in  a  woman,  Mrs.  Chance 
writes :  "Man  loves  two  things  in  woman — 
the  mysterious  'radiance  of  herself  spoken 
of  by  Emerson,  in  conjunction  with  certain 
qualities  of  worth  which  I  have  called  pur- 
posefulness,  sincerity,  the  ability  to  create  a 
home,  and  companionship.  I  can  not  help 
feeling  that  in  many  cases  of  separation  or 
unhappiness  between  man  and  wife  the  evil 
has  its  roots  in,  or  is  nurtured  by,  the  fail- 
ure of  woman  to  do  her  part  toward  answer- 
ing the  just  demands  made  upon  her  nature 
by  her  husband's.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
wish  to  take  away  from  men  their  share  of 
censure  where  a  marriage  has  turned  out  to 
be  a  failure.  On  the  surface  of  things  men 
are  as  much  to  blame,  and  more,  than  women. 
I  only  wish  to  suggest'  (and  it  is  my  firm 
belief),  that  man  is  easy  to  hold,  easy  to 
influence,  and  most  abundant  in  his  gifts  of 
love  and  allegiance,  where  the  wife  realizes 
the  few  essential  and  well  indicated  needs  of 
his  being,  and  sets  herself  intelligently  to 
satisfy  them.  I  can  not  conceive  of  a  man's 
deserting  or  being  untrue  to  a  woman  who 
had  made  him  a  happy,  comfortable  home 
and  who  had  learned  to  share  his  interests 
in  true  companionship.  I  have  not  yet  seen 
such  a  case,  nor  do  I  remember  ever  having 
heard  of  one.  Too  many  wives  consider  that 
the  sum  of  their  obligation  to  man  is  to  pro- 
vide him  a  good  table  and  a  dustless  home. 
Yet  this  is  probably  their  least  important 
line   of   effort."' 


That  hen-pecked  husband  who  figured  in 
the  divorce  court  the  other  day  and  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  ill-founded  suspicions 
of  his  partner  based  upon  her  contention  that 
he  often  returned  from  his  office  exhaling 
strange  perfumes,  should  have  comforted  him- 
self with  the  reflection  that  in  that  respect 
he  was  like  Montaigne.  "'Tis  not  to  be  be- 
lieved," wrote  that  veracious  essayist,  "how 
strangely  all  sorts  of  odors  cleave  to  me, 
and  how  apt  my  skin  is  to  imbibe  them."  His 
mustachios  were  the  greatest  absorbers; 
'they  manifest  where  I  have  been,  and  the 
close,  luscious,  devouring,  viscid,  melting 
kisses  of  youthful  ardor  in  my  wanton  age 
leit  a  sweetness  upon  my  lips  for  several 
hours  after."  In  single  bliss  that  may  be  a 
precious  peculiarity :  in  the  wedded  state  it 
has  its  drawbacks.  But  after  all  this  ques- 
tion   of    perfume   is    one    that    concerns    the 


ladies  most,  even  though  the  days  are  long 
past  when  a  fashionable  dame  could  be  "smelt" 
if  not  seen  from  a  considerable  distance.  A 
perfume  scheme,  says  an  authority  on  such 
matters,  is  a  pretty  conceit.  The  dainty  girl 
who  intends  to  earn.'  out  this  idea  should 
have  sachets  filled  with  wadding  that  has 
been  sprinkled  with  the  same  essential  oil 
from  which  her  favorite  scent  is  made. 
These  should  be  laid  among  her  lingerie. 
The  sachets  may  be  sewn  into  her  dress,  but 
in  these  the  scent  alone  is  used,  or  the  effect 
would  be  too  overpowering.  But,  ladies, 
please  remember  that  nothing  is  so  suggestive 
of  vulgarity  as  too  much  scent,  and  above 
all  beware  of  implicating  the  Montaignes  who 
may   have   suspicious  wives. 


An  austere  mentor  of  social  manners 
warns  American  plutocrats  that  they  have  no 
right  to  decorate  the  hats  of  their  coachmen 
with  a  cockade,  inasmuch  as  that  emblem  in- 
dicates that  the  wearer  is  a  servant  of  1-03-alty. 
In  that  case  about  the  only  person  entitled 
to  so  adorn  his  coachman  is  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan, who  is  being  so  assiduously  hailed  King 
of  America  by  grace  of  the  mud-raking  maga- 
zines. In  England  the  cockade  can  be 
legally  worn  only  by  the  servants  of  royalty, 
including  naval  and  military  ofiicers,  diploma- 
tists, and  other  high  officials.  As  worn  by 
these  the  color  is  black,  and  its  introduction 
to  England  in  that  guise  is  attributed  to  the 
house  of  Hanover.  In  the  days  of  Charles 
I  a  scarlet  cockade  was  the  fashion,  which 
was  superseded  by  the  white  badge  of  the 
Jacobites,  and  that  in  turn  by  the  orange  em- 
blem of  William  of  Orange.  The  latter  color 
is  still  used  in  the  Netherlands,  but  other 
European  nations  favor  many  hues,  includ- 
ing the  tricolor  in  France  and  blue  and  white 
in    Portugal. 


To  those  fashionable  drawing-rooms  in 
which  afternoon  tea  has  been  installed  an- 
other addition  is  absolutely  necessary  if  their 
fair  hostesses  would  be  "in  the  swim."  That 
essential  article  is  a  rabbit,  a  live  rabbit. 
Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  latest  fashion  in 
English  society.  It  has  been  introduced  by  a 
lady  of  title  who  is  said  to  be  prouder  of 
her  rodent,  Benjamin  by  name,  than  of  her 
prize  Pekingese  and  aristocratic  Jap  dogs. 
Like  Mary's  lamb,  Benjamin  follows  his  mis- 
tress wherever  she  goes,  but  afternoon  teatime 
is  the  great  hour  of  every  day  of  his  life. 
He  drinks  the  best  China  blend  weak  with 
plenty  of  sugar,  eats  watercress  sandwiches 
and  sugar-cake  and  Egyptian  cigarettes. 
From  an  early  age.  boasts  his  proud  mistress, 
Benjamin  learned  to  answer  a  call,  and  now 
he  will  beg  and  "pretend  dead"  like  any 
trained  dog.  Besides,  her  ladyship  avers  that 
if  fed  from  the  hand  from  birth,  any  rabbit 
will  become  as  clever  and  affectionate  as  a 
dog. 


Xo  ingrained  gambler  will  pay  the  slight- 
est heed  to  Frank  M.  White's  warning  that 
the  big  players  have  never  succeeded  in  car- 
rying away  much  money  from  Monte  Carlo. 
Five  years  ago  a  Chicago  man  was  credited 
with  beating  the  bank  to  the  tune  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  but  the  truth  of  that 
story  was  never  substantiated.  Of  course 
there  was  the  famous  case  of  Charles  Wells, 
the  Londoner  who  "broke  the  bank  at  Monte 
Carlo,"  winning  more  than  seven  hundred 
thousand  francs  in  a  few  weeks,  but  in  the 
end  he  lost  it  all  back  and  a  good  deal  more 
besides.  Even  if  there  is  some  foundation 
for  the  story  of  the  mechanic  who  got  away 
with  one  million  out  of  the  three  millions  he 
won  on  a  system,  such  a  result  is  so  rare 
that  the  bank  is  never  in  doubt  as  to  its  own 
position  on  the  average.  Why,  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  tables  have 
paid  all  the  rents  and  taxes  of  Monaco,  the 
lighting  and  water,  and  the  expenses  of  such 
religion  as  is  thought  needful,  even  the  bishop 
drawing  his  salary  from  the  profits.  Alto- 
gether, if  the  Prince  of  Monaco's  allowance 
of  $250,000  a  year,  with  $100,000  for  the  up- 
keep of  his  bodyguard,  police,  and  law  courts, 
be  included,  the  Sea  Baths  Company  earns 
and  spends  about  $5,000,000  before  its  profits 
begin.  Yet  its  profits  are  between  five  and 
ten   million   dollars  annually. 


With  the  return  of  the  season  for  turtle 
soup,  many  Americans  must  be  reminded  of 
that  quaint  old  shop  in  London  which  still 
bears  the  name  of  Samuel  Birch,  the  first 
purveyor  of  turtle  soup  in  the  English  capital. 
Amid  all  the  changes  of  the  city.  Birch's 
shop  in  Comhill  survives  in  the  guise  it  wore 
when  its  owner  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
in  the  memorable  year  of  Waterloo.  Samuel 
Birch  achieved  distinction  in  many  fields: 
he  was  an  orator  and  a  patriot,  he  was  colonel 
of  the  city  militia,  and  accepted  with  great 
good  nature  his  nickname  of  Marshal  Tureen. 
He  was  a  man  of  letters,  produced  plays  that 
held  the  stage,  and  books  that  were  readable, 
though  now  seldom  read.  One  of  his  plays, 
"The  Adopted  Child,"  was  popular  long  after 
its  author  had  killed  his  last  turtle.  His 
daughter  married  Lamartine,  and  one  of  his 
sons,  a  fine  classical  scholar,  begat  a  family 
of  scholars.     Yet  Birch's  claim  to  fame  rests 


most  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  the  man  who 
made  turtle  soup  popular.  City  merchants, 
templars  from  the  inns,  and  dandies  from  the 
West  End  all  flocked  to  CornhilL  the  turtle 
house  of  all  London. 


Bostonians,  says  the  Boston  Herald,  who 
read  of  the  legacy  of  five  hundred  dollars  left 
by  a  Xew  York  business  man  in  order  that 
twelve  of  his  friends  should  eat  a  memorial 
dinner  will  recall  that  a  little  group  of  John 
M.  Forbes's  old  friends  are  enabled  under 
the  terms  of  his  will  to  dine  at  intervals  free 
of  expense  and  extremely  well.  The  munifi- 
cence of  Mr.  Forbes  grew  out  of  the  pleasure 
that  he  had  taken  in  periodical  dinners  with 
the  beneficiaries  under  this  provision  of  his 
will,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  his  plan 
of  a  perpetually  endowed  dinner  is  more  to 
be  admired  than  the  single  expensive  guzzle 
that  the  late  Xew  Yorker  made  possible.  In- 
deed, we  are  tempted  to  urge  the  propriety* 
of  endowing  such  pleasant  memorial  feasts, 
rather  than  free  beds  in  hospitals,  for.  after 
all,  the  hospital  bed  is  but  a  stuffy  kind  of 
memorial.  Has  Mr.  Carnegie,  whose  library 
endowments  have  occasionally  been  repulsed 
by  sensitive  committees,  thought  of  changing 
the  objects  of  his  charity  and  creating  a  huge 
fund  for  the  perpetual  endowment  of  a  large 
dining  club  in  every  city  of  the  United 
States  ?  Were  the  Scotto -American  philan- 
thropist to  lead  the  way  by  some  such  endow- 
ment, perhaps  the  excellent  Mr.  Rockefeller 
might  consider  the  propriety  of  transmuting 
his  surplus  oil  into  wine  for  the  public  good. 
Xobody  would  think  of  employing  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's kind  of  oil  for  the  purpose  of  making 
his  face  to  shine,  but  a  few  billion  gallons  of 
crude  petroleum  would  buy  enough  wine  to 
make  glad  the  heart  of  thousands. 


Abbotsford  has  at  last  achieved  the  dis- 
tinction for  which  it  was  evidently  built.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  had  a  notion  that  he  was  cre- 
ating that  mansion  as  his  family  seat,  and 
it  was  to  save  Abbotsford  that  he  undertook 
that  mental  slavery  which  shortened  his  life. 
"There  is  scarce  a  tree  on  it."  he  said,  "that 
does  not  owe  its  being  to  me,  and  the  pain 
of  leaving  it  is  greater  than  I  can  bear."  But 
Scott  was  wrong ;  what  he  built  Abbotsford 
for  was  that  it  might  serve  as  a  blind  to  the 
matrimonial  plans  of  Frank  Jay  Gould. 
Smitten  with  the  charms  of  a  Gayety  Theatre 
chorus  girl,  the  once  husband  of  Helen  Mar- 
garet Kelly  had  the  happy  idea  of  bluffing 
his  intentions  of  marriage  by  renting  Abbots- 
ford for  six  weeks. "  ostensibly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entertaining  a  shooting  party-  in  the 
mansion  sacred  to  the  memories  of  Scott. 
Its  vicinity  to  Edinburgh  enabled  its  tempo- 
rary tenant  to  hie  him  into  "Auld  Reekie" 
one  day  for  a  civil  ceremony  before  the  sheriff 
there,  and  thus  Mr.  Gould  has  bestowed 
upon  Abbotsford  an  association  beside  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  "smart  set,"  all  its  con- 
nections   with    the    immortal    romancer    fade 


into  insignificance.  Thus  do  the  stately  ho  I 
of  England  receive  benefits  at  the  hands! 
the   American  millionaire. 


Two  things  are  needed  in  Portugal  for -I 
joyment,  the  first  is  cheapness,  and  the  I 
ond  is  shade.  The  heavy  government  Lq 
on  all  places  of  entertainment  obliges  9 
poor  to  circumvent  the  law  if  possible.  L 
often  a  theatre  is  run  as  a  club,  and  tic  M 
are  shared  out  among  the  members.  H 
native  talent  of  the  village  provides  both  m 
orchestra  and  the  actors.  Xo  actresses  I 
pear,  as  Eastern  ideas  of  female  seclu  L 
are  sufficiently  strong  to  forbid  the  girls  I 
pearing  in  public,  so  the  female  parts  I 
taken  by  smooth-faced  boys.  The  orcheS 
consisted  mainly  of  guitars,  and  although  I 
one  in  ten  of  the  adult  population  can  ijj 
or  write,  not  one  in  ten  is  ignorant  howfl 
play  the  guitar,  or  some  other  musical  I 
strument. 


In  view  of  the  approaching  centenary 
the  birth  of  Charles  Dickens  special  inte 
attaches  to  the  "Centenary  Edition"  of 
novelist's  complete  works,  which  Cha 
Scribner's  Sons  are  bringing  out.  in  conji 
tion  with  Chapman  &  Hall  of  London, 
this  edition  all  the  prefaces,  dedications, 
notices  which  appeared  in  the  various  editi 
during  the  author's  lifetime  will  be  given, 
gether  with  all  the  original  illustrations 
which  he  gave  his  approval. 


"Show  me  one  of  these  old  robber 
of  the  Rhine,"  commanded  the  tourist, 
ber     castles  ?"     echoed     the     puzzled 
"Does    the    gentleman    mean    a    garage 
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STORYETTES. 


ve  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


ier  Oats  at  a  concert,   during  the  per- 

ince  of  a  duet,   remarked  to   his  friend  : 

ken,    Tammas,    now    it's    got     to     ten 

:k,  they're  singing  twa  at   a   time,   so   as 

get  done  sooner?" 


.  As  an  instance  of  acute  hydrophobia,   it  is 

Bcult    to    surpass    the    story    of    the    Scotch 

itman    who,     while    crossing    a    loch,    was 

h   red  if  he  would  take  some  water  with  his 

;_-i   isky,  and  replied:     "Na,  there  was  a  horse 

poned   at    the    heed    o'    the    loch   twa   years 

•j   j."     The  head  of  the  loch  was  twenty-four 

les  distant. 

fostice  Sir  Henry  Hawkins,  coming  out  of 
Athenaum  Club  in  London,  told  the  driver 
a  hansom  to  take  him  to  the  Courts  of 
stice.  The  cabman,  who  no  doubt  knew 
.wkins  perfectly  well,  said :  "Courts  of 
iJBCe,  sir?  Don't  know  'em."  "Don't  know 
iLaw  Courts  ?"  said  Hawkins.  ''Oh  !  the 
■  Courts !"  said  the  cabman.  "I  know 
«.;  but  you  said  Courts  of  Justice.  That's 
Kfferent  thing  haltogether." 

\,  certain  Methodist  parson  was  loudly  in- 
ighing,  before  a  ministerial  assembly, 
unst  schools  of  theology,  and  finished  by 
inking  God  that  he  had  never  "rubbed  his 
pfc  up  against  one."  "Do  I  understand  the 
ither  to  say  that  he  thanks  God  for  his  ig- 
■ance  ?"  asked  the  bishop.  "Well,  yes,  if 
want  to  put  it  that  way,"  he  replied. 
hen  all  I   have  to   add,"   said  the  bishop, 

tfuously,   "is  that  the  brother   has   a   great 

1  to  be  thankful  for." 


Expert  witnesses  are  allowed  to  give  evi- 
ice  as  to  what  is  their  opinion,  and  hence 
out  of  the  reach  of  an  indictment  for 
jury,  which  always  hangs  over  the  head 
the  ordinary  witness,  who  can  testify  to 
t  only.  Apropos  of  this,  there  used  to  be 
saying  current,  years  ago,  of  a  judge  who 
Agnized  three  degrees  in  liars :  the  liar 
lple,  the  d d  liar,  and  the  expert  wit- 
There  is  another  version  which  is  of 
erest — namely,    the   three    degrees    of   liars, 

ich  are  said  to  be  the  liar,  the  d d  liar, 

i  the  mining  engineer. 


\  wealthy  widow,  whose  goodness  of  heart 
.33  anatches  her  fairness  of  face,  has  an  old 
Dttish  sen-ant,  William  by  name.  Her  hus- 
id  had  been  a  very  handsome  man,  and  one 
when  she  was  looking  at  his  portrait  on 
mantelpiece  in  the  sitting-room,  and  Wil- 
im  was  fussing  round  the  grate,  in  a  mo- 
ot of  impulse  she  asked:  "William,  what 
you  think  made  such  a  handsome  man  as 
lonel  S.  marry  such  a  plain  woman  as  me?" 
Iliam  looked  from  the  portrait  to  the 
:er,  meditated  a  second,  and  answered. 
[ust  have  been  heaven's   will,   mem  !" 


It  was  at  St.  Andrew's  in  Scotland,  the 
me  of  golf,  where  the  links  stretch  away 
the  moors  by  the  sea,  and  dear  quiet 
nt  Mary  had  gone  up  from  London  to  visit 
golfing  family  of  nephews  and  nieces.  At 
the  first  afternoon  some  one  managed  to 
p  talking  long  enough  to  ask :  "Well, 
nt  Man",  and  how  did  you  spend  the  morn- 
"Oh,  I  enjoyed  myself  immensely. 
went  for  a  walk  on  the  moor.  A  good 
Jiy  people  seemed  to  be  about,  and  some 
them  called  out  to  me  in  a  most  eccentric 
nner.  But  I  didn't  take  any  notice  of 
an.  And  oh,  my  dear  I  I  found  such  a 
mber  of  curious  little  round  things !  I 
night  them  home  to  ask  you  what  they 
u"  Hereupon  Aunt  Mary  opened  her 
rk-bag  and  produced  twenty-four  golf  balls. 


Vlr.  W.  Hamilton  Gibson,  the  artist,  tells 
s  as  one  of  his  experiences  in  New  Eng- 
d.  He  was  stopping  at  the  home  of  a  man 
<ned  Galusha,  where  he  had  lodged  during 
:  preceding  summer.  He  had  observed,  on 
■  previous  visit,  that  the  Galushas  were 
iking  great  preparations  for  the  annual 
r  at  North  Adams,  and  he  was  surprised 
note  that,  at  the  time  of  his  later  visit, 
such  preparations  were  being  made.  So 
asked  Mr.  Galusha  what  it  meant.  The 
gentleman  replied  that  there  had  been 
crop,  and  that  times  were  too  hard  to  hold 
successful  fair.  Mr.  Gibson  then  turned 
Mr.  Galusha's  grandson,  Chauncey,  a  fine, 
apping  boy,  and  facetiously  remarked : 
Try.  there's  Chauncey ;  he'd  make  a  good 
libit  at  any  fair."  "No,  I  wouldn't,"  re- 
ed Chauncey  ;  "  'cause  I  haint  got  no  pedi- 
x." 

. 


the  end  of  that  time,  however,  a  male  pin-tail 
duck  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  the  lady 
mallard  thereupon  immediately  forsook  her 
tormer  lord  for  the  newcomer.  The  latter 
resisted  her  blandishments  at  first ;  but,  in 
the  end,  consented  to  mate  with  her,  and  the 
unfortunate  mallard  was  left  disconsolate. 
"This  anecdote,"  observed  the  lecturer,  '"con- 
tains, you  see,  all  the  details  of  the  modern 
realistic  novel,  unless  it  be  in  the  temporary 
virtue  of  the  pin-tail  duck." 


m 


3ne    of    the    professors    in    the    Massachu- 

Its   Institute   of  Technology   made   a   rather 

jit  thrust,  the  other  day,  at  certain  literary 

(tdencies  of  our  time.     He  was  lecturing  on 

:  domestic  relationships  which  exist  among 

lower  animals,   and  instanced,   as  one   of 

illustrations,   the   case   of   a   pair   of  mal- 

ducks   who  had  lived  together   for  three 

J  in  a  state  of  high  conjugal  felicity.     At 


There  was  once  a  robber  in  Cairo  who  fell 
from  the  second  story  of  a  house  he  was 
trying  to  enter  and  broke  his  leg.  He  went 
to  the  cadi  and  complained.  The  man's  win- 
dow was  badly  made  and  he  wanted  justice. 
The  cadi  said  that  was  reasonable,  and  he 
summoned  the  owner  of  the  house.  The 
owner  confessed  that  the  house  was  poorly 
built,  but  claimed  that  the  carpenter  was  to 
blame,  and  not  he.  This  struck  the  cadi  as 
sound  logic,  and  he  sent  for  the  carpenter. 
"The  charge  is,  alas,  too  true,"  said  the  car- 
penter, "but  the  masonry  was  at  fault  and  I 
couldn't  fit  a  good  window."  So  the  cadi, 
impressed  with  the  reasonableness  of  the  ar- 
gument, sent  for  the  mason.  The  mason 
pleaded  guilty,  but  explained  that  a  pretty 
girl  in  a  blue  gown  had  passed  the  building 
while  he  was  at  work,  and  that  his  attention 
had  been  diverted  from  his  duty.  The  cadi 
thereupon  demanded  that  the  girl  be  brought 
before  him.  "It  is  true,"  she  said,  "that  I  am 
pretty,  but  it's  no  fault  of  mine.  If  my  gown 
attracted  the  mason,  the  dyer  should  be  pun- 
ished and  not  I."  Quite  true,"  said  the  cadi, 
"send  for  the  dyer."  The  dyer  was  brought 
to  the  bar  and  pleaded  guilty.  That  settled 
it.  The  cadi  told  the  robber  to  take  the  guilty 
wretch  to  his  house  and  hang  him  from  the 
door-sill,  and  the  populace  rejoiced  that 
justice  had  been  done.  But  pretty  soon  the 
crowd  returned  to  the  cadi's  house,  complain- 
ing that  the  dyer  was  too  long  to  be  properly 
hanged  from  his  door-sill.  "Oh,  well,"  said 
the  cadi,  who  by  that  time  was  suffering  with 
ennui,  "go  find  a  short  dyer  and  hang  him. 
Justice  shall  prevail." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


A  Deck  of  Cards. 
A    deck    of    cards    has    many    hearts 

Eut  never  falls  in  love; 
It   has,    I'm  told,    at  times,    cold    hands 

That   never   wear   a   glove; 
Although  the  deck  is  often  cut, 

You    never    hear    it    squeal ; 
It   ne'er   complains    whene'er    it    gets 

A   downright  shameful    deal. 
To  draw   a  card,  a  pencil  you 

Will   never  need  at  all; 
A  hand  of  cards  don't  visit,  though 

It    sometimes    gets    a    call; 
To  hold  one's  temper  in  a  game 

Is   very    little    use, 
For  if  you  pick  a  two-spot  up, 

You're   sure   to    raise    the  deuce. 

— Smart  Set. 


Monotony. 
The   same   old    face   on   the   pillow, 

The  same  old  boots  by  the  door, 
They're  all  very   well  for  a  year  or   so, 

But  later  they're  apt  to  bore. 

The  same  old   weary  chatter, 

The  same  old  accents  shrill, 
The  self-same  "Why  did  I  marry  you?" 

The  same  "'D'ye  love  me  still?" 

The  same  old  hand  at  the  teapot, 
And — of  this  take  careful  mem. — 

The  same  old  voice  on  the  landing 
On  returning  at  three  a.    m. 

You  soon  get  used  to  beauty, 

And  virtues  are  duller  than  sins. 

These  same  old  beauties  and  virtues 
Ofttimes  result  in  has-beens. 

The  same  old — but  I  tire  you, 

I've  only   myself  to   blame, 
I  married  when   I  was  twenty-three, 

And  you — you'll  do  the  same. 

— The    Club-Fellow. 


Men  and  Girls. 
"Are  men   as  black,"  she  queried 

"As    they    are    painted,    do    you    think?" 
In    Yankee   style    I    answered    her: 

"Are   girls,"    I   asked,    "as   pink?" — Puck. 


ROOS  BROS. 

"THE  GIFT  CENTER" 


'■THERE'S  NOTHING  LIKE 
LEATHER"  goods  and  there 
are  no  leather  goods  like  "MARK 
CROSS"  leather  goods.  We  have 
the  honor  to  represent  this  cele- 
brated firm  as  Exclusive  Agents, 
and  are  now  showing  their  beau- 
tifully wrought  and  exclusive 
Christmas  Gift  Novelties. 


GIFTS— 

IN    LEATHER 

"MARK  CROSS"   Pigskin  Wallets,  will   last  a  lifetime.      Prices 
$3.50,  $3  and  $2.50. 

"MARK  CROSS"  Pigskin  Purses  at  $1.25  and  $1. 

MARK  CROSS"  Work  Baskets,  noted  for  centuries  as  being  the 
most  completely  equipped,  durable  and  artistic.     Prices  from  $7.50. 

"  MARK  CROSS"  Necktie  Hanger,  in  leather  and  gilt.    At  $1.75. 

'MARK  CROSS"  Ladies'  Traveling  Bags,  beautifully  equipped  and 
finished.     At  $35. 

"MARK   CROSS"   Men's  Traveling  cases,  equipped  with  all  those 
necessities  which  make  traveling  worth  while.     At  $9.50. 

"  MARK   CROSS"  fitted  Motor  Bags,  in  Pigskin  or  Morocco,  a  large 
selection.     Prices  start  at  $35. 

Hundreds  of  other  novel   gifts  in   finest  leather  work,  imported   direct 
from  "MARK  CROSS,"  London. 


A  USEFUL  GIFT  NOV- 
ELTY FOR  A  GENTLE- 
MAN—  Six  pure  Belfast  linen 
handkerchiefs,    in    Doeskin    case, 

any  shade  for $1.50 

With  Monogram,  in  Gilt  Letters, 

on  case $1.75 

—  or  — 
SILK  TIE,  any  shade.     CRYS- 
TAL SILK  SOX,  any  shade,  in 

Doeskin  case  for $1.50 

With  Monogram $1.75 


ROOS  BROS. 

Market  and  Stockton 
San  Francisco 


The  Hunters. 
A  hunter  popped  a  partridge  on  a  hill; 
It  made  a  great  to-do,  and  then   was  still. 
It  seems  (when  later  on  his  bag  he  spied) 
It   was   the   guide. 

One  shot  a  squirrel  in  a  near-by   wood — 
A  pretty  shot,  offhand,  from  where  he  stood. 
(It  wore,  they  said,  a  shooting  bat  of  brown, 
And   lived   in   town.) 

And  one  dispatched  a  rabbit  for  bis  haul 
That  later  proved  to  measure  six  feet  tall; 
And,  lest  you  think  I'm  handing  you  a  myth — 
Its    name   was    Smith. 

Another  Nimrod  slew  the  champion  fox. 
Me  glimpsed  him  lurking  in  among  the  rocks. 
One  rapid  shot!     It  never  spoke  nor  moved. 
The    inquest    proved. 

A  "cautious"  man  espied  a  gleam  of  brown; 
Was  it  a  deer — or  Jones,  a  friend  from  town? 
Hut  while  he  pondered  by  the  river's  rim 
Jones    potted    him. 

—Philadelphia    Ledger.       | 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 


(THE  GERMAN  BANK)    c 


OMMERCIAL 


(Member  of  the  Assocaled  Sanngs  Banks  of  Su  Francisco) 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Guaranteed    Capital    $  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..      1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent  Funds..      1,555,093.05 

Deposits  June  30,    1910 40,384,727.21 

Total    Assets    43,108,907.82 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President 
and  Manager,  George  Tourny;  3d  Vice-Presi- 
dent, J.  W.  Van  Bergen;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R. 
Schmidt;  Assistant  Cashier,  William  Herr- 
mann; Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller;  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries, G.  J.  O.  Folte  and  Wm.  D.  Newbouse; 
Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  George  Tourny,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen, 
Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Walter,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr., 
E.  T.  Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,   Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,    Manager. 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.  W.  cor.  Sutter  and  Santome  Street* 

Capital $4,000,000 

Reserve  and  Undivided  Profit*. . .  1 .700,000 
Sig.  Grebnebaum,  President;  H.  Fleisbhacker.  Vice- 
Presideot  and  Manager;  Joseph  Friedlander.  Vice-Presi- 
dent; C.  F.  Hunt,  Vice-President:  R.  Alucbal.  Cashier: 
A.  Hochstein.  Asst.  Cashier:  C.  R.  Parker.  Asst.  Cashier: 
Wm.  H.  High,  Asst.  Cashier:  H.  Chojrnski,  Asst.  Cashier; 
G.  R.  Burdick.  Asst.  Cashier:  A.  L.  LanEerman. Secretary. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


THE  CITIZENS'  ALLIANXE  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  located  at  626  Merchants  Exchange 
Building,  where  all  business  of  THE  CITI- 
ZEN'S'  ALLIANCE  is  transacted. 

The  FREE  LABOR  BUREAU  of  the  AL- 
LIANCE, in  Oakland,  is  at  804  Broadway.  All 
classes  of  male  help  is  furnished,  absolutely 
free,    to    employer   and   employee. 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

savings         108  SUTTER  ST.     comercul 

(Member  of  Associated  Sarinjs  Bub  of  Su  Frucsc*) 

Capital   Authorized    $1,000,000 

Paid  In    750,000 

Reserve  and    Surplus 166,874 

Total    Resources    5,281,686 

Officers — A.  Legallet,  President:  Leon  Boc* 
queraz,  Vice-President;  J.  M.  Dupas,  Vice- 
President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  John  Ginty, 
Cashier;  M.  Girard  Assistant  Cashier;  P. 
Bellemans,  Assistant  Cashier;  P.  A.  Bergerot, 
Attorney. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 


BONDS 

THE  MODERN   FORM  OF   INVESTMENT. 
THE  RESULT  OF  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE. 
THE  RESERVE  OF  TRUST  COMPANIES  AND  BANKS. 
THE   RESERVE    OF    INSURANCE    COMPANIES   AND 
INDIVIDUALS. 

Writt  fyr  *ur  circular 
Established  1858 

SUTRO    &  CO. 

INVESTMENT  BROKERS 
412  Montgomery  St.  San  Francisco 

Members  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 


J.    C   WILSON 

t  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
Member-,  CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

(  THE  STOCK  AND  BOND  EXCHANGE.  S.  F. 
Mail  •fee:  MILLS  BDHDENG.  Su  FraKaso 

RRANCH    OFFICES 

Palace  Hotel  Su  Frucisco.     Bold  Utaatu.  Los  ' 
Bold  del  fewai*.  Ctrwafc  Back 
Correspondents:     HARRIS,    Wikthrop     ic     i. 
Pine  St.,  New  York;  3  The  Rookery.  Chicago. 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social   hapepnings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of    San    Francisco   will   be    found   in 
the  following  department : 

The  week  has  been  gay  with  dancing  parties 
especially  planned  for  the  pleasure  of  the  debu- 
tantes and  members  of  the  younger  set.  Several 
large  formal  receptions,  notably  those  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  R.  Wheeler  in  honor  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Schlacks,  who  have  come  here  re- 
cently from  Denver,  and  that  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Congress  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, claimed  the  attention  of  the  older  members 
of   society. 

Weddings  have  been  temporarily  relegated  to 
the  social  background  and  bridge  parties  are  fur- 
nishing the  pastime  for  old  and  young. 

Several  of  the  elaborate  luncheons  and  dinners 
of  the  week  have  been  given  in  honor  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Macfarlane,  who  will  leave 
shortly  for  their  Honolulu  tome,  thus  completing 
a  tour  of  the  world. 

The  military  dances  of  the  week,  the  one  at 
the  Army  and  Navy  Club  and  that  at  the  Pre- 
sidio, enlivened  the  social  atmosphere  of  the 
service  set,  and  the  engagement  of  Miss  Sally 
Simons  furnished  an  interesting  topic  in  naval 
circles    throughout    the    country. 

The  advent  of  the  Russian  ballet  furnished  an 
excuse  for  a  number  of  brilliant  theatre  parties, 
followed  by  informal  suppers  at  the  down-town 
hotels. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Manly  Simons  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Sally 
Simons,  to  Paymaster  Kirby  Van  Mater  of  the 
navy.  The  wedding  will  take  place  December  10 
at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of  Miss 
Edna  Orr  and  Mr.  Frederick  Crist.  The  bride- 
elect  is  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Emma  Shafter  Howard. 
No  date  has  been  set  for  the  wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Genevieve  Pattiani  and 
Ensign  Allen  G.  Olsen  will  take  place  next  month. 
The  maid  of  honor  will  be  Miss  Mildred  Lansing, 
and  Miss  Muriel  Pattiani  will  act  as  bridesmaid. 
The  most  elaborate  function  of  the  week  was 
the  reception  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R. 
Wheeler  at  the  Century  Club  in  honor  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Schlacks,  who  were  greeted  by 
several  hundred  guests.  A  large  receiving  party 
of  fifty  friends  assisted  Mr.   and   Mrs.  Wheeler. 

The  dance  of  the  Friday  Night  Club  at  Century 
Hall,  on  November  18,  was  the  first  of  the  season 
under  the  auspices  of  the  club  and  was  as  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  as  any  during  the  past  winter. 
The  guests  were  received  by  the  patronesses,  in- 
cluded among  whom  were  Mrs.  James  Potter 
Langhorne,  Mrs.  George  Ashton,  Mrs.  George  A. 
Moore,  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker,  and  Mrs.  James 
Otis. 

The  dance  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  on 
Tuesday  night  was  largely  attended  by  the  service 
set  about  the  bay,  as  well  as  a  representative 
contingent   from    local    society. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Irwin  entertained  at 
one  of  the  informal  teas  of  the  week  at  the  Pre- 
sidio in  honor  of  Miss  Bridges  of  San  Diego. 
About  fifty  guests  were  present  at  the  tea. 

Cards  have  been  sent  out  for  the  Tuesday  Night 
Skating  Club,  which  has  been  organized  by  Mrs. 
Carroll  Buck.  The  dates  are  November  29,  De- 
cember 13,  December  27,  January  11,  January  24, 
and  February  27.  Mrs.  Buck  will  be  assisted  by 
the  following  patronesses:  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin, 
Mrs.  William  Gwinn,  Mrs.  E.  J.  McCutcheon, 
Mrs.  Robert  Chester  Foute,  Mrs.  George  H.  Men- 
dell,  Jr.,  Mrs.  James  Otis,  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Har- 
vey, Mrs.  J.  de  Barth  Shorb,  Mrs.  Alexander 
McCracken,  and  Mrs.  James  King  Steele. 

The  girls  of  the  Alpha  Phi  Sorority  entertained 
at  a  dancing  party  in  the  white  and  gold  ballroom 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  on  Thursday  evening. 
Among  those  who  acted  as  hostesses  were  Miss 
Lurline  Matson,   Miss  Dorothy  Parker,   Miss  Jean 
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Trademark  registered 

The  mind  is  elevated  and 
the  spirits  made  bright 
by  an  occasional  stop  at 

Pig  and  Whistle 

You  will  get  there  the 
Chocolates  and  Candies 
which  have  made  the 
place  famous. 

"The  Taste  You  Never  Forget" 

130  Post  Street 


Wheeler,  Miss  Elizabeth  Wheeler,  Miss  Cressy 
Stone,  Miss  Rose  Barker,  Miss  Florence  Aiken, 
Miss  Dorothy  Mann,  Miss  Elise  Young,  Miss 
Grace  Gibson,  Miss  Dorothy  Allen,  and  Miss  Cora 
Scott    Goodleu. 

Mrs.  Frank  Fuller  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
on  Saturday  in  honor  of  Miss  Adeline  Wright  of 
Pasadena,  the  fiancee  of  Mr.  Palmer  Fuller. 
Those  present  were  Mrs.  Douglas  Fry,  Mrs.  Wyatt 
Allen,  Mrs.  Willard  Wayman,  Miss  Helen  Jones, 
Miss  Minna  Van  Bergen,  Miss  Margaret  Bel- 
den,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Foster,  Miss  Erna  St. 
Goar,  Miss  Edith  Lowe,  and  Miss  Frances  Morton. 

Mrs.  Norman  Livermore  was  hostess  at  a  tea 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  which  she  entertained 
Miss  Margaret  Roosevelt  of  New  York.  Among 
her  guests  were  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr., 
Mrs.  Bryant  Grimwood,  Mrs.  Harry  Stetson,  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Dibblee,  Mrs.  Thomas  Porter  Bishop, 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin,  Mrs.  Russell  Selfridge,  Mrs. 
Covington  Pringle,  Mrs.  Conrado  Babcock,  Mrs. 
John  F.  Babcock,  Miss  Martha  Calhoun,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Calhoun,  Miss  Edith  Bull,  Miss  Marian 
Huntington,  Miss  Nina  Pringle,  Miss  Edith  Chese- 
brough,  Miss  Helen  Chesebrough,  Miss  Genevieve 
King,  Miss  Hazel  King,  Miss  Sara  Coffin,  Miss 
Louise  Boyd,  Miss  Julia  Langhorne,  Miss  Leslie 
Page,  Miss  Natalie  Coffin,  and  Miss  Anita  Mail- 
lard. 

Mrs.  William  Cathcart  Buttler's  supper  party 
on  Friday  night  was  given  in  honor  of  Miss  Elsa 
Hinz,  the  fiancee  of  her  son,  Lieutenant  Buttler, 
at  their  home  on  Van  Ness  Avenue.  The  other 
guests  were  Mrs.  Charles  Conway  Hartigan,  Miss 
Ertz,    Lieutenant    Field,    and    Lieutenant  Hill. 

Miss  Ethel  McAllister  was  a  bridge  hostess  at 
her  home  on  Wednesday  evening.  Those  en- 
joying her  hospitality  on  this  occasion  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Allan  MacDonald,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ral- 
ston White,  Miss  Maud  Wilson,  Miss  Louise 
McCormick,  Mr.  Effingham  Sutton,  and  Mr.  John 
Hill. 

Mrs.  Richard  Bayne  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
Saturday  at  her  home  on  Jordan  Avenue  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker,  who  has  just  returned 
from  abroad. 

Mrs.  John  Drum  was  a  bridge  hostess  on  Mon- 
day at  which  the  complimented  guest  was  Mrs. 
Harry  Macfarlane.  Among  those  present  were 
Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden,  Mrs.  Henry  Fos- 
ter Dutton,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Wilson,  Mrs.  William 
Greer  Hitchcock,  Mrs.  J.  Leroy  Nickel.  Mrs. 
Frank  Deering,  Mrs.  Russell  Selfridge,  Mrs. 
Harry  Mendell,  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Keyes,  Mrs.  Danforth  Boardman,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Porter  Bishop,  Miss  Maud  O'Connor, 
Miss  Marian  Newhall,  Miss  Ethel  Cooper,  and 
Miss    Helen    Dean. 

Miss  Kathleen  Farrell  entertained  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  her  home  Monday  in  honor  of  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Doe.  Her  guests  were  Miss  Grace  Gib- 
son, Miss  Marion  Zeile,  Miss  Anna  Peters,  Miss 
Harriett  Stone,  Miss  Lurline  Matson,  Miss  Bessie 
Zane,  Miss  Nell  Mahoney,  Miss  Ha  Sonntag, 
Miss  Rhoda  Niebling,  Miss  Kathleen  de  Young, 
Miss  Edith  Rucker,  Miss  Anna  Olney,  Miss  Elsie 
Clifford,  Miss  Lillian  Van  Yorst,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Stott,  Miss  Phyllis  de  Young,  Miss  Ethel  Shorb, 
Miss  Irene  Farrell,  Miss  Fredda  Smith,  Miss 
Amalia  Simpson,  Miss  Helen  Sullivan,  Miss  Irene 
Farrell,  and   Miss  Florence  Guff. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Martin  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  on  Saturday  afternoon 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Guy  Hamilton  Burrage.  Her 
guests  were  Mrs.  Frederick  Zeile,  Mrs.  Florence 
Porter  Pfingst,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Doe,  Mrs.  John 
Scott  Wilson,  Mrs.  Walter  Greer,  Mrs.  Wendell 
P.  Hammon,  Mrs.  George  Toy,  Mrs.  Charles  Wil- 
son, Mrs.  John  McKee,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Braverman, 
Mrs.  Oscar  F.  Long,  Mrs.  John  Meyers,  Mrs.  Eu- 
gene Lee,  Mrs.  Winfield  Scott  Davis,  Mrs.  John 
Bermingham,  Mrs.  Lewis  Pierce,  Miss  Jennie 
Stone,  Mrs.  Clinton  Walker,  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Bur- 
rage. 

Miss  Cora  Smith  entertained  at  a  week-end 
house  party  at  her  home  in  Berkeley  and  with 
her  guests  attended  the  dance  at  the  Claremont 
Country  Club  on  Saturday  night.  Among  those 
who  enjoyed  her  hospitality  were  Miss  Augusta 
Foute,  Miss  Ethel  McAllister,  Miss  Maude  Wil- 
son, Mr.  Effingham  Sutton,  Mr.  Bradley  Wallace, 
and    Mr.    Herbert    Gould. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Foster  entertained  at  a 
luncheon  on  Wednesday  in  honor  of  Miss  Edith 
Lowe,  the  fiancee  of  Mr.  Hans  Wollman.  Her 
guests  were  Miss  Minna  Van  Bergen,  Miss  Erna 
St.  Goar,  Miss  Jane  Hotaling,  Miss  Fernanda 
Pratt,  Miss  Miriam  McNear,  Miss  Martha  Fos- 
ter,   and    Miss    Elsa  Partridge. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Preston  was  hostess  at  a  supper 
party  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  after  the  theatre 
on  Saturday  night  at  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Faver- 
sham  were  the  guests  of  honor.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Preston,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton,  Mrs.  Worthington 
Ames,  Mrs.  George  Sperry,  Miss  Mary  Joliffe, 
Miss  Virginia  Joliffe,  Mr.  Richard  Tobin,  Mr. 
Tbornwell  Mullally,  Mr.  Barbour  Lathrop,  Mr. 
Willard   Drown,   and   Mr.    Knox   Maddox. 

Mrs.  Philip  Van  Horn  Lansdale  entertained 
at  an  informal  tea  on  Sunday  afternoon  in  honor 
of   Miss   Dora   Winn. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  was  hostess  at  a  tea 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  Monday  at  which  she 
entertained  the  group  of  Hungarian  dancers  at 
the  Kirmess.  In  the  party  were  Mrs.  Frank  H. 
Proctor,  Miss  Frances  Stewart,  Miss  Kathleen  de 
Young,  Miss  Florence  Cluff,  Miss  Marguerite  Doe, 
Miss  Enid  Gregg,  Mr.  Frank  Hooper,  Mr.  Wil- 
lard Barton,  Mr.  Charles  de  Young,  Mr.  John  W. 
Geary,  Mr.  George  H.  Busch,  and  Mr.  Emile 
Kehrlein. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer  were  hosts  at  a 
dinner  on  Saturday  evening  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel 
in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  McFarlane  of 
Honolulu.  Their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Foster  Dutton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  O.  Mc- 
Cormick, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden, 
Mrs.  William  S.  Porter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton 
Worden,  Miss  Celia  O'Connor,  Mr.  William 
Byrne,  Mr.  Samuel  Buckbee,  and  Mr:  Lansing 
Mizner. 

Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  entertained  informally 
on  Friday  evening  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Frederick 
Sharon,  who  is  being  cordially  greeted  since  her 
return   from  Paris. 

Mrs.  James  Ellis  Tucker  entertained  at  the 
Town  and  Country  Club  in  honor  of  Mme.  Liza 
Lehmann  on   Monday.     Her  guests  were  Mrs.    R. 


Harrison,  Mrs.  Richard  Bayne,  Mrs.  Homer 
King,  Mrs.  Walter  MacGavin,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Sloss, 
Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding,  Mrs.  Evans,  Miss  Helen 
Carlisle,  Miss  Cora  Smedberg,  and  Miss  Gene- 
vieve   King. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Cluff  entertained  at  a 
dinner  on  Monday  night  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 
Their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Wilson, 
Miss  Marguerite  Doe,  Miss  Frances  Stewart,  Miss 
Kathleen  de  Young,  Mr.  Emile  Kehrlein,  Mr. 
Charles  de  Young,  Mr.  Frank  Hooper,  and 
Mr.    Edward    M.    Greenway. 

Miss  Helen  Sullivan  was  hostess  on  Tuesday 
at  the  second  of  her  series  of  luncheons,  at  which 
she  entertained  Miss  Lillian  Van  Vorst,  Miss 
Amalia  Simpson,  Miss  Erna  Hermann,  Miss  An- 
toinette Keystone,  Miss  Edith  Rucker,  Miss  Mabel 
Gregory,  Mrs.  Adrian  Splivalo,  Mrs.  Charles 
Breeden,   and    Mrs.    Charles    Sutro. 

Miss  Jennie  Crocker  gave  a  box  party  at  the 
Savoy  Theatre  on  Monday  night,  at  which  she 
entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Martin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  H.  Tay- 
lor, and  Mr.   Duane  Hopkins. 

Miss  Helen  Bowie  was  hostess  at  a  bridge  party 
at  the  home  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Jessie  Bowie  Det- 
rick,  on  Tuesday.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs. 
Stanley  Ramage,  Mrs.  Frederick  Murphy,  Mrs. 
Charles  McCormick,  Mrs.  Edward  de  Laveaga, 
Mrs.  Challen  Parker,  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood,  Miss 
Frances  McKinstry,  the  Misses  Barron,  Miss  Au- 
gusta Foute,  Miss  Mary  Keeney,  Miss  Grace  Buck- 
ley, Miss  Violet  Buckley,  Miss  Gertrude  Joliffe, 
Miss  Bessie  Zeile,  Miss  Margaret  Doyle,  and  Miss 
Emily    Doyle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  O.  McCormick  gave  a  theatre 
party  on  Monday  evening,  at  which  their  guests 
were  Miss  Lily  O'Connor,  Miss  Virginia  Joliffe, 
and    Mr.    Thornwell    Mullally. 

Mrs.  Phebe  Hearst  entertained  a  house  party 
at  her  hacienda  at  Pleasanton  over  the  last  week 
end. 

Mr.  Willis  Polk  was  host  at  a  luncheon  at 
the  Pacific  Union  Club  on  Friday  in  honor  of 
Mr.  William  C.  Peyton.  Among  his  guests  were 
Mr.  William  B.  Bourn,  Mr.  E.  Duplessis  Bey- 
lard,  Mr.  Richard  M.  Tobin,  Mr.  James  Ellis 
Tucker,  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Berry,  Count  Rojestven- 
ski,  Mr.  William  H.  Crocker,  and  Mr.  George 
Garrett. 

Mrs.  John  Drum  was  a  bridge  hostess  on  Thurs- 
day at  her  home.  Among  her  guests  were  Mrs. 
George  Mendell,  Jr.,  Sirs.  Latham  McMullen, 
Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton, 
and   Miss  Helen   Dean. 

Mrs.  Norman  McLaren  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  on  Friday 
complimentary  to  Miss  Margaret  Roosevelt.  Pres- 
ent to  meet  the  guest  of  honor  were  Miss  Helene 
Irwin,  Miss  Julia  Langhorne,  Miss  Mary  Keeney, 
Miss  Martha  Calhoun,  Miss  Helena  Stoney,  Miss 
Katherine  Stoney,  Miss  Margaret  Calhoun,  and 
Miss    Constance    McLaren. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Goar  were  dinner  hosts 
at  their  home  on  California  Street  on  Friday 
evening  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Mac- 
farlane of  Honolulu.  Among  those  present  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Dwight  Chapman,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Drum,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louise  Beedy,  Dr. 
Millicent  Cosgrave,  Miss  Fernanda  Pratt,  Miss 
Erna  St.  Goar,  Dr.  Arnold  Gcnthe,  Dr.  Frank 
Dray,    and    Mr.    Fred    St.    Goar. 

Miss  Julia  Langhorne  spent  the  week  end  as 
the  guest  of  the  Misses  Nora  and  Amy  Brewer  at 
their  home  at  San  Mateo.  Her  hostesses  enter- 
tained for  her  at  an  informal  dinner  Saturday 
night.  The  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip 
Lansdale,  Miss  Julia  Langhorne,  Miss  Frances 
Howard,  Mr.  Edward  Tobin,  Mr.  Frederick  Nick- 
erson,  Mr.  Philip  Westcott,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Brewer. 

Mrs.  Charles  Deering  entertained  at  a  large 
bridge  party  on  Tuesday  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  H.  D.  Leonard  of  Los  Angeles, 
who  is  visiting  here. 


THOMAS  HILL'S 

PAINTINGS  AND  SKETCHES 

On  Exhibition  and  Sale 

At  Gallery  of  the  Estate,  153  Kearny  St., 
near  Sutter,  daily  3  to  5  o'clock 

ROBT.  R.  HILL,  Administrator 


A  Never-Failing  Remembrance. 
For  many  years  the  Argonaut  has  printed 
in  its  issue  preceding  Thanksgiving  Day  an 
appeal  for  donations  to  sustain  the  good  work 
of  the  San  Francisco  Fruit  and  Flower  Mis-  i 
sion,  and  as  regularly  and  unfailingly  has  an 
unknown  friend  of  the  paper  and  the  Mission 
sent  in  response  a  contribution  of  fifty  dol- 
lars. This  is  the  letter  which  accompanied 
the  gift  this  year : 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  21,  1910. 
Editor  Argonaut  :  In  answer  to  your  an- 
nual appeal  in  behalf  of  the  San  Francisco 
Fruit  and  Flower  Mission  please  receive  for 
this  worthy  institution,  to  be  used  for  Thanks- 
giving Day  purposes,  the  inclosed  fifty  dollars. 

Respectfully  yours,         M.  R.-M.  F. 

In  acknowledgment  of  the  gift  the  Fruit 
and  Flower  Mission  sends  the  following  letter, 
through  the  columns  of  the  Argonaut,  to  its 
unknown  friends : 

San  Francisco  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission, 
1372  JACKSON    street, 
San  Francisco,  Nov.  22,  1910. 
Dear  M.  R.-M.  F. :     Once  again  the  Flower 
Mission  thanks  you  for  your  generosity.     The 
annual    gift    of    $50,    which    never    fails     to 
help    the    mission    at    Thanksgiving    time,    is 
truly  appreciated  by  each  member  of   the  so- 
ciety as  well  as  those  on  the  list  of  its  poor 
and   needy.      We   truly   feel   that   the    interest 
of    such    an    old    friend    is    the    greatest    en- 
couragement to   our  good  work,  and  can  only 
say  the  San  Francisco  Fruit  and  Flower  Mis- 
sion hopes  you  will   reap  your  reward. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Meta  F.  Thompson, 
Corresponding   Secretary. 
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READING  GLASSES 

*  2.50 

DOUBLE  VISION  GLASSES 

$  4.00 


6*4  MARKET  ST.kJcV; 


Wanted — A  gentleman  who  has  access  to  til 
society  of  club  members,  college  men  and  othil 
lovers  of  the  good  things  of  life,  can  eail 
many  discreet  dollars  regularly,  by  taking  o  I 
ders  for  our  made-to-order  cigarettes,  e.  I 
quisilely  blended  and  elegantly  marked  will 
monograms,  crests,  etc.  Write  for  full  pa  I 
ticulars.  MANHATTAN  CIGARETTE  COl 
130    Pearl    St..    New    York    City. 


PALACE  HOTEL| 

entirely  rebuilt  since  the  fire  on 
the  original  Market  Street  site 

The  Epitome  of  Hotel  Excellence 

European  plan  only 

Rate*  from  $2.50  pet  day  upward*. 
Under  the  tame  old  management 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Gough  Sts.     -     -      San  Francuco,  Cm 

High  order  Hotel.    Fine  Air,  Elevation,  Location.    Fh 

minute*  f rem  San  Francisco's  lively  centre.   Well  liked  b 

ladies.        American  plan  $3.00  and  up,  per  day 

European  plan  $1.50  and  up,  per  day 

THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN,  Manage 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

Most    Delightful    Climate    on    Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 
Summer  rates  $3.50  per  da;  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passenger! 
from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacini 
Coast  S.  S.  Co.  steamers. 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sport! 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,    for  fishing.      Boatina 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    foi 
booklet  to 

MORGAN   ROSS,   Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    CaL 

Or  see  H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.  Spring  St,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;  Main   3917. 


HOTEL  SACRAMENTO 

Sacramento,  CaL. 

Elegant  new  fire-proof  construction.     Service 

as  perfcet  as  expert  management  can  produce. 

ALBERT  BETTENS,  Proprietor 


eOTELSAVOY 

SEATTLE 

"Twelve  Stories  of 

Solid  Comfort" 

Building,     concrete, 

steel  and  marble. 
In  most  fashionable 

shopping  district. 
Bound  magazines  in 

reading  room. 
Most  refined  hostelry 

in  Seattle. 
Absolutely  fireproof. 

Rates,  &  1.50  op 

WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

United    States   Assets $2,377,303.37 

Surplus 839.268.07 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 
129    LEIDESDORFF   STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenky,  W.  L.  W.  Millei, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and   from    this   city   and    Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

ilr.  and  Jlrs.  Homer  King  and  their  daughters 
left  Tuesday  for  New  York,  where  they  will  make 
a  brief  visit  before  leaving  for  Egypt,  where  they 
will  spend   the   winter. 

Miss  Laura  Pearkes  is  enjoying  a  visit  with  her 
cousin,  Miss  Vera  de  Sabla,  at  her  home  at  El 
Cerrito. 

Mrs.  Henry  Van  Dyck  Johns  has  returned  from 
a  trip  to   Seattle. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Q.  Ashburn  have 
returned  to  tlie  Presidio,  after  a  visit  at  Mare 
Island. 

Miss  Wilson,  who  has  been  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
J.  de  Barth  Shorb,  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Major  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Stewart,  who  were  the 
guests  of  Captain  Frank  Wilcox  at  the  Presidio, 
left  Saturday   for  Fort  Leavenworth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson  Riley  (formerly  Miss 
Genevieve  Goad)  have  gone  from  Paris  to  Genoa, 
where   they  will    spend    the   winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  Hayne  and  Miss  Agnes 
Hayne  have  returned  to  their  home  at  San  Mateo, 
after    a    sojourn    of    several    years    abroad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullen  left  Monday 
for  the  East,  where  they  will  spend  several  weeks. 

Miss  Jane  Doyle  and  Miss  Ida  Ross  have  ar- 
rived in  London,  after  a  two  months'  tour  of 
Scotland. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright  is  in  Dresden,  having  gone 
there  from  Paris  with.  Mrs.  A.  N.  Buchanan  and 
the   Misses   Linda   and   Gladys    Buchanan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  have  arrived 
in  San  Francisco,  after  an  extended  visit  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  sailed  from  Paris  a 
few  days  ago,  and  will  be  accompanied  home 
from  New  York  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  has  gone 
East    to    meet    her. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Bourn  and  Mrs.  James  Ellis 
Tucker  have  closed  their  country  homes  in  Napa 
County  and  will  spend  the  winter  in  town. 

Mrs.  Charles  Keeney  and  Miss  Innes  Keeney 
are  visiting  Mrs.  Theodore  Tomlinson  in  New 
York,  where  they  will  remain  until  after  the 
Christmas   holidays. 

Miss  Helen  Elizabeth  Cowles  has  returned  from 
abroad,  and  is  a  guest  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  James 
Marvin    Curtis    on    Vallejo    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  McNear  and  Miss  Miriam 
McNear  have  come  to  the  city  for  the  winter, 
and  have  apartments   at   the   Granada. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Porter  has  returned  from  her 
Eastern  trip,  and  will  spend  the  winter  at  her 
California  Street  home. 

Dr.  William  Hopkins  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, after  a  trip  to  Europe.  Mrs.  Hopkins  is 
still  in  New  York,  where  she  is  the  guest  of  her 
parents,  General  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Egan. 

Miss  Mollie  Phelan  is  expected  to  arrive  in 
New  York  from  Europe  this  week,  and  will  re- 
turn   to    San    Francisco    shortly. 

Viscount  and  Viscountess  de  Tristan  and  Miss 
Barbara  Parrott  have  returned  from  Europe,  and 
are  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Abby  Parrott  at  San 
Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Smith  are  expected  home 
this  week  from  their  summer  place  at  Shelter 
Island.  They  will  spend  the  winter  at  Arbor 
Villa,    instead  of  abroad  as  they  first  planned. 

Miss  Inez  Wilson,  who  spent  last  winter  here 
as  the  guest  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  King,  has 
gone  to  Naples,   where  she  will  spend  this  season. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Hyde-Smith  is  in  Florence,  Italy, 
where  she  will  spend  part  of  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  Barron  (formerly  Miss 
Genevieve  Harvey)  are  en  route  home  from  Eu- 
rope,   where    they    spent    their    honeymoon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  have  come 
up  from  Del  Monte  and  have  been  visiting  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Martin,  but  will  take  an  apartment  at 
the   St.    Regis  for  the  winter. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  has  just  concluded  a  delight- 
ful trip  through  Spain,  and  has  joined  her  mother 
in    Paris. 

The  Misses  Morrison  of  San  Jose  have  been 
spending  several  days  in  town  at  the  Palace  Hotel, 
and  have  been  much  entertained  during  their 
stay. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Dorington,  who  has  been  visiting 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Meuhlenberg,  at  the  Presidio 
for  several  months,  sailed  on  the  last  transport 
to  join   Major   Dorington   in   Manila. 

Mrs.  John  Irwin  and  Mrs.  William  Glassford, 
Jr.,  who  have  been  visiting  at  Mare  Island,  have 
gone  to  San  Diego  for  the  remainder  of  the 
winter. 

Miss  Margaret  Anderson  is  visiting  Mrs.  Tomb, 
wife  of  Lieutenant  Tomb,  who  is  spending  the 
winter    in    San    Francisco. 

General    and     Mrs.    John     McClellan      and      the 
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POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 

The  only  baking  powder  made  from 
Royal  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar 

NO  ALUM.N0  LIME  PHOSPHATE 


Misses  McClellan,  who  were  the  guests  of  Mrs. 
John  A.  Darling  for  a  week,  are  now  at  the  Ven- 
dome  at  San  Jose.  They  will  return  to  San 
Francisco    for  a  brief  visit  before   returning  East. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  George  Apple  have  returned  to 
the  Presidio,  after  a  month's  visit  in  Southern 
California. 

Miss  Dorothy  Boericke  is  visiting  Miss  Eleanor 
Lazere  at  her  home  in  Hamilton,  Ontario,  and  will 
spend  the  Christmas  holidays  with  relatives  in 
New  York,  and  in  January  she  will  visit  friends 
in     Louisville,     Kentucky. 

Mrs.  George  Mclvor,  who  has  been  visiting  her 
parents,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Smedberg,  at  the  Hill- 
crest,    has   returned  to  her  home  at  Monterey. 

Mrs.  Veronica  Baird  has  returned  from  Eu- 
rope, and  will  spend  the  winter  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin  with  her  children  has 
returned  to  San  Francisco,  after  having  spent  the 
summer  in  Europe.  Mr.  Schwerin  is  still  in  New 
York. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Marion  Maus  have  returned 
to  Vancouver  Barracks,  after  a  visit  of  two 
months   at   Coronado. 

General  and  Mrs.  Daniel  W.  Burke,  accompa- 
nied by  Miss  Burke,  spent  the  week  as  the  guests 
of  Major  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  O'Neil  at  the  Presidio. 
They  are  en  route  to  Los  Angeles,  where  they 
will  make  a  brief  visit  with    relatives. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emil  Pohli  and  their  sons  have 
left  their  Mill  Valley  bungalow  and  are  again 
settled  in  their  home  on  Ashbury  Heights. 

Among  the  arrivals  at  Hotel  del  Coronado,  Cor- 
onado Beach,  for  the  week  are  Mr.  A.  Faget,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  T.  Smith,  Mr.  Bruce  Fair,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Howell,  and  Mr.  Henry  Stanford,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco,  and  Mr.   P,   F.    Brown  of  Oakland. 

Recent  arrivals  at  Del  Monte  include  Dr.  Har- 
old Sidebotham  of  Santa  Barbara,  Dr.  Philip 
Chandelor  of  Pasadena,  Mr.  O.  R.  Rowley  of 
Montreal,  Mr.  Allen  I.  Little  of  Ross,  Mr.  S. 
M.  Carson  of  London,  Mr.  E.  V.  Price,  Mrs.  E. 
E.  Kentfield,  and  Miss  Ethel  Kentfield  of  San 
Francisco,  and  Miss  Winifred  Mastick  of  Ala- 
meda. 


John  S.  Huyler,  the  famous  confectioner 
who  died  recently  in  New  York,  was  a  type 
of  the  old-fashioned  merchant  who  set  cer- 
tain things  above  money-getting.  His  energy 
and  progressiveness  enabled  him  to  build  up 
a  business  that  is  a  monument  to  his  name, 
and  to  acquire  a  fortune  that  was  more  than 
sufficient  for  his  needs.  He  was  not  content 
to  keep  it  for  his  own  use,  but  gave  it  freely 
in  the  causes  of  philanthropy  and  education. 
At  least  one  great  university  and  other  large 
institutions  are  indebted  to  him  for  their  sup- 
port, and  his  private  charities  were  many. 
It  is  said  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  carefully  considering  a  plan  that  would 
enable  him  to  give  the  bulk  of  his  wealth 
back  to  the  world. 
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Preparations  are  under  way  for  the  most 
elaborate  and  expensive  theatrical  exhibition 
ever  attempted  at  Stanford  University.  The 
English  Club  is  to  present  three  miracle  plays 
— "Annunciation  and  Nativity  Play,"  "The 
Second  Shepherd's  Play,"  and  "The  Three 
Kings."  Two  of  these  plays  have  never  be- 
fore been  presented  in  America,  and  Pro- 
fessor Basset  of  the  English  department  has 
just  finished  translating  them  from  the  old 
English.  The  plays  are  largely  musical  in 
character  and  a  chorus  of  more  than  one 
hundred  singers  clad  as  monks  will  be  one 
of  the  chief  features  of  one  of  the  plays. 
The  entire  cast  of  the  plays,  including  the 
chorus,  will  number  more  than  three  hun- 
dred. 


On  Saturday,  November  19,  the  new  build- 
ing of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
at  Golden  Gate  Avenue  and  Leavenworth 
Street  was  formally  opened.  The  new  eight- 
story  structure  has  cost  $750,000,  including 
lot,  building,  and  furnishings,  all  of  which  is 
paid.  President  Taft  laid  the  corner-stone  of 
the  building  October  5,  1909.  Contributions 
for  the  fund  which  has  been  applied  in  thus 
renewing  the  home  of  the  association  on 
Mason  Street  destroyed  by  the  fire  came  from 
all  over  the  country,  many  prominent  names 
appearing  on  the  list. 
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Heirs  of  George  Crocker,  who  died  in  New 
Jersey  last  December,  leaving  an  estate  of 
more  than  $11,000,000,  have  protested  against 
the  payment  of  the  California  inheritance  tax 
of  $95,193.90.  It  is  stated  that  the  appraise- 
ment of  the  estate  was  far  above  its  actual 
value.  The  heirs  are  William  H.  Crocker, 
brother,  one-third  of  the  residue  of  the  es- 
tate; Harriet  C.  Alexander,  sister,  one-third, 
and  Jennie  Adeline  and  Charles  Templeton 
Crocker,  niece  and  nephew,  one-sixth  each. 


Lady  Betty,  an  educated  chimpanzee  that 
had  been  exhibited  in  the  vaudeville  theatres, 
died  Monday  of  pneumonia,  though  a  corps 
of  doctors  had  been  in  attendance  on  the  ani- 
mal for  a  week,  among  them  a  noted  veteri- 
narian who  came  by  telegraphic  order  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco.  The  titled  mon- 
key earned  $1000  a  week  for  its  trainer,  and 
was  insured  for  $25,000. 


Professor  Bernard  Moses,  of  the  University 
of  California,  who  was  a  delegate  to  the  re- 
cent international  conference  in  Buenos  Aires 
of  American  states,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  branch  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  at  its  session  in  Berke- 
ley last  week,  succeeding  Professor  E.  D. 
Adams  of  the  faculty  of  Stanford  University. 


Opening  of  the  Emanuel  Walter  Galleries. 

Last  Thursday  evening,  November  17,  the 
Emanuel  Walter  Galleries  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Institute  of  Art  were  formally  opened 
with  a  reception  by  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Association.  This  collection  of  paintings 
was  for  many  years  in  litigation  and  only 
lately  has  been  given  into  the  permanent  cus- 
tody of  the  Art  Institute.  The  pictures  were 
all  hung  at  the  time  of  the  settling  of  the 
suit  in  the  main  gallery  of  the  building,  which 
was  not  large  enough  to  show  them  off  to  the 
best  advantage.  As  now  hung,  however,  the 
remarkable  groups  of  paintings  are  more  than 
worth  the  seeing,  including  as  they  do  orig- 
inals by  many  of  the  European  masters,  and 
having  in  their  range  not  only  some  splendid 
pieces  of  sculpture,  but  also  paintings  in  oils 
and  water  colors  and  pastels,  miniatures, 
studies  in  black  and  white,  etchings  and  a 
little  of  everything  that  is  included  in  the 
world  of  art.  Some  400  pictures  are  shown 
altogether,  forming  the  most  remarkable  col- 
lection of  pictures  in  this  city. 
■*•>■ 

Literary  treasures  of  the  late  Mark  Twain 
are  to  be  sold  at  auction  in  New  York  City, 
among  them  many  manuscripts  and  docu- 
ments the  contents  of  which  have  never  been 
published.  His  house,  Stormfields,  near  Red- 
ding, Connecticut,  is  to  be  sold,  and  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  has  de- 
cided to  sell  the  bulk  of  the  library',  retaining 
only  such  books  as  have  intimate  family  asso- 
ciations. 


The  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Hutch- 
inson, filed  for  probate  this  week,  leaves  the 
bulk  of  her  estate,  about  $45,000,  to  Bethany 
Church  for  various  charities.  A  collection 
of  antique  furniture  is  bequeathed  to  the 
Park  Museum.  Mrs.  Florence  V.  Bourne, 
said  in  the  will  to  be  a  protegee  of  the  de- 
cedent, was  left  $5. 


Many  art  lovers  have  enjoyed  the  Lester 
D.  Boronda  exhibition  of  paintings  in  the 
blue  room  of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  this  week. 
Notable  among  the  artist's  work  are  some 
views  of  the  Monterey  beaches  and  some 
scenes  in  San  Francisco.  Several  of. the  large 
canvases  have  been  sold  during  the  week. 
■+•»■ 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Darling,  guardian  of  Ella 
Hastings,  has  petitioned  the  superior  court  to 
appoint  a  trustee  to  administer  the  estate, 
now  amounting  to  a  million  or  more,  owing 
to  the  death  of  William  Giselman,  the  former 
trustee.  No  choice  for  administrator  was 
declared  in  the  petition. 


Wireless  messages  from  the  Key  West, 
Florida,  station  are  frequently  caught  by  the 
San  Francisco  operators.  The  distance  is 
3SS9  miles,  but  it  is  now  believed  that  trans- 
continental messages  may  be  sent  success- 
fully. 

*•*■ 

Professor  Henry  Morse  Stephens  of  the 
University  of  California  gave  a  lecture  be- 
fore the  Caedmon  Club  Monday  evening  on 
the  life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 


Mme.  Lillian  Nordica,  the  prima  donna, 
appears  on  the  list  of  delinquent  taxpayers  in 
Sacramento    County. 

-**+- 

Mello  Creme  Chocolates. 

A  new  creation  in  chocolate  creams,  in 
four  flavors,  raspberry,  vanilla,  orange  and 
nut.  Daintily  packed  in  handsome,  choco- 
late-colored boxes.  Geo.  Haas  &  Sons'  candy 
stores :  Phelan  Building,  Fillmore  at  Ellis, 
Van  Ness  at  Sutter,  and  28  Market  Street, 
near  Ferry. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION     SQUARE 


Connoisseurs  aie  invited  to  inspect  the 
cellars  and  the  new  store  of  the  Impor- 
tation Company  just  opened  in  the 
Geary  Street  addition  to  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis. 

T,he  Company  exists  solely  because  of 
the  demand  of  clubs,  hotels,  and  pri- 
vate cellars  for  vintages  not  obtainable 
through  ordinary  sources. 
Prices  for  all  standard  brands  are  as  low 
as  those  of  any  reputable  importing  firm. 
Wine  lists  supplied  upon  request. 


Telepho 


Douglas  1000 


HILLSBOROUGH,  NEAR  SAN  MATEO  —  For 
sale  one  of  the  most  beautiful  homes  on  the  Peninsula. 
House  of  1 4  rooms,  ground;  4  acres  in  fin  est  section  of  the 
new  town.     Garage  and  stable.     Will  sell  furniture. 

B.  P.  OLIVER,  San  Francisco. 


Hotel  del  Monte 

offers 

MORE    TO    SEE 
MORE    TO    DO 

than  any  resort  in  the  world 

Subscribe  to  the  "  Del  Monte  Weekly,* 
a  guide  to  things  worth  knowing,  see- 
ing and  doing  in  California. 

H.  R,  WARNER,  Manager. 

Chester  W.  Kelley,  City  Representative 
Phone  Kearny  4013 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established   1850  OF  HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital    $1,000,000 

Cash   Assets    6,956,215 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,790,360 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH 

Manager  Pacific  Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 
CLAY  PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 
311-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 
147-151  MINNA  STREET 

Between  New  Montgomery  and  Third 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


JOHN  G.  ILS  &  CO. 

M  em  uf  ac  ture  rs 

High  Grade  French  Ranges 

Complete   Kiicbnj   and    Baker;    Outfits 
Carving  Tables,  Coffee  Urns,  Dish  Heaters 

827-829  Mission  Si.     :     Sao  Francisco.  Cal. 


JUST  A  LITTLE  BETTER 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
"OVERLAND  LIMITED" 


Southern  Pacific  -  Union  Pacific 

TICKET  OFFICES 

Flood  Building  42  Powell  St. 

Market  St.  Ferry  Depot 

Broadway  and  13th  St.,  Oakland 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Jack — I  hear  you  had  some  money  left  you. 
Tom — Yes;  it  left  me  quite  a  while  ago. — 
New  York  Herald. 

Mrs.  Reno — Do  you  believe  in  a  uniform 
divorce  law  ?  Mrs.  Nevada — Let's  see  the 
uniform. — Smart  Set. 

Crazvford — Do  you  really  like  to  please 
your  wife?  Crabshaw — I  can't  say  that  I  do, 
but  I've  found  out  it's  the  best  plan. — Smart 
Set. 

Geraldine — You  haven't  been  to  see  me 
since  you  asked  father  for  my  hand.  Gerald 
— No,  this  is  the  first  time  I've  been  able  to 
get  about. — Human  Life. 

"Marriage,"  said  the  serious  man,  "is  an 
education  in  itself."  "Yes,"  commented  old 
Grouch  "it  teaches  you  what  not  to  do  after 
you've  done  it." — Boston   Transcript. 

"And  what  did  papa  say  when  you  asked 
him  for  my  hand?"  "I'd  gladly  tell  you, 
but  I'm  afraid  you'd  never  respect  his  opin- 
ion any  more." — Cleveland  Plain   Dealer. 

Sailor — Just  at  that  moment  my  father  re- 
ceived a  bullet  that  cut  off  both  his  arms 
and  legs  and  threw  him  into  the  sea.  Fortu- 
nately,  he   knew   how   to    swim. — Le   Rire. 

Mother — Why  should  we  make  Willie  a 
doctor  when  there  are  so  many  new  doctors 
every  year  ?  Father — But  think  of  all  the 
new    ailments  ! — Meggendorfer    Blatter. 

Employer  (to  office  boy) — If  any  one  asks 
for  me,  I  shall  be  back  in  half  an  hour.  Patsy 
— Yes,  sorr ;  an'  how  soon  will  you  be  back 
if  no  wan  asks  for  you  ?" — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"Has  your  wife  a  perception  of  humor?" 
"I  think  so,"  replied  Mr.  Meekton.  "The 
tired  look  she  always  has  when  I  start  to 
tell  a  joke  shows  that  she  recognizes  it  at 
once." — Washington  Star. 

"He  was  certainly  brave  to  crawl  under  the 
bed  and  engage  in  a  life-and-death  struggle 
with  that  burglar."  "When  he  crawled  under 
the  bed  he  thought  the  burglar  was  in  the 
basement." — Houston  Post. 

He — Would  you  be  satisfied  to  give  up  your 
present  beautiful  home  and  live  in  a  little 
white  cottage  ?  She — I  might,  if  there  was  a 
little,  red  automobile  hitched  in  front  of  the 
door. — Montreal  Star. 

"My  largest  item  of  expense  is  on  account 
of  advertising."  "Indeed !  I  was  not  aware 
that  you  were  in  business."  "I'm  not.  But 
my  wife  reads  the  advertisements  in  the 
newspapers." — Boston  Transcript. 

"Which  is  your  favorite  Wagnerian  opera  ?" 
asked  the  musician.  "Lemme  see,"  said  Mr. 
Cumrox,  appealing  to  his  wife.  "There  are 
several  that  I  never  heard  yet,  aren't  there  ?" 


"Yes."      "Well,    I    reckon    it's    one    of    them." 
— Washington  Star. 

Indian — Did  he  miss  again?  Guide — Of 
course  he  did.  Didn't  you  hear  him  shoot? 
— Spare  Moments. 

"Tea  or  coffee?"  demanded  the  bustling 
waitress.  He  smiled  benignly.  "Don't  tell 
me;  let  me  guess,"  he  whispered. — Brooklyn 
Life. 

Mother — I  jist  got  a  letter  from  Ephraim 
sayin'  as  how  he's  took  up  fencin*  in  college. 
Father  —  Rail,  stone,  or  barb  ?  —  Cornell 
Widow. 

"And  you  really  think,  doctor,  that  you 
must  perform  the  operation  today?"  "Oh, 
yes.  There  may  be  no  necessity  for  it  to- 
morrow."— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Mother  (at  lunch) — Yes,  darling,  these 
little  sardines  are  sometimes  eaten  by  the 
larger  fish.  Mabel  (aged  five) — But,  mamma, 
how  do  they  get  the  cans  open? — Ideas. 

"I  think  the  champion  chump  of  the  silly 
season  was  the  man  who  married  that  French 
actress."  "Well,  I'm  glad  the  championship 
remains    in    America." — Kansas    City   Journal. 

"You're  sure  you  can  spare  this  fiver,  are 
you,  Shadbolt?"  "Dinguss,  if  I  had  not  been 
perfectly  sure  that  I  can  get  along  without  it 
I  never  would  have  lent  it  to  you." — Chicago 
Tribune. 

"Did  the  audience  weep  while  I  was  sing- 
ing?" asked  the  temperamental  soprano. 
"No,"  replied  the  music  director,  "you  were 
making  that  noise  all  by  yourself." — Wash- 
ington Star. 

Mrs.  Hoyle — Your  husband's  business  keeps 
him  out  of  town  all  the  week,  I  understand? 
Mrs.  Doyle — Yes,  he  is  at  home  only  one  day ; 
I  call  him  my  Sunday  supplement. — New 
York  Press. 

"He's  a  military-looking  young  chap?" 
"Ought  to  be.  He's  a  veteran  of  nine  wars." 
"Impossible!  Why,  he's  only  twenty-two 
years  old."  "I  know — but  he  once  spent  six 
months  in  South  America."  —  Cleveland 
Leader. 

"What  'is  this  'wanderlust'  you  read  of  so 
often  as  compelling  people  to  leave  home  r" 
"I  don't  know,"  replied  Mr.  Cumrox ;  "but, 
judging  from  my  observation  of  people  who 
have  it,  'wanderlust'  is  German  for  'cred- 
itors.' " — Washington    Slar. 

"Why  did  Mrs.  FHmgilt  insist  on  taking 
Mr.  SHmnoodle  for  her  second  husband  ?" 
"Because  of  her  superstitious  fancy.  She 
noticed  that  she  nearly  always  won  when  she 
met  him  at  a  bridge  party  and  concluded  he 
was  a  mascot." — Washington  Star. 

"We  didn't  know  what  to  do  about  Piute 
Pete,"  said  the  Crimson  Gulch  citizen.  "He 
was  a  real  good  feller,  but  he  would  be  care- 
less  about   shootin'  up   the   populace."     "Did 


you  straighten  out  the  matter  ?"  "To  some 
extent.  We  elected  him  sheriff,  thereby 
makin'  it  look  a  little  more  legal." — Washing- 
ton Star. 

"In  China  people  worship  their  ancestors." 
"So  I  have  heard.  Evidently  they  have  no 
college  sophomores  in  China." — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

"Johnny,"  said  the  minister,  reprovingly, 
as  he  met  an  urchin  carrying  a  string  of  fish 
one  first-day  afternoon,  "did  you  catch  those 
today  ?"  "Ye — yes,  sir,"  answered  Johnny. 
"That's  what  they  got  for  chasin'  worms  on 
Sunday." — Chicago   News. 

"You  can  get  an  armful  of  daisies  for  a 
dime,"  pointed  out  the  optimist,  "and  just 
look  at  their  bright,  merry  little  faces !" 
"What  do  I  want  with  an  armful  of  daisies?" 
growled  the  pessimist.  "I'd  rather  have  a 
cheese    sandwich." — New    York   Journal. 

"Ye  hear  a  lot  o'  talk  'bout  'philanthropists' 
these  days,"  said  Mrs.  Korntop ;  "them's 
people  that  goes  'round  doin'  good,  aint 
they?"  "Yes,"  replied  Farmer  Korntop,  "I 
think  I  seen  one  the  last  time  I  was  to  the 
city."  "Did  ye  ?  W'at  did  he  look  like  ?" 
"He  had  a  sign  onto  him  that  said,  'I  use 
Fakeley's  Cough  Cure.  Try  it.' " — Catholic 
Standard  and  Times. 


EGYPT 

and 
Palestine 


FOREIGN  TOURS 

Parn'o  sail  on  "Celtic"  Jan. 25,  191  1 ,  and  "Carmania" 
Feb.  18.  Special  arrangements  foi  private  and  indepen- 
dent parties. 

Spring  and  summer   171  TUf^PP* 
tours  to  all  parts  of   LWVVrEi 

AROUND  THE  WORLD— Party  and  independent 
Special  arrangements  for  Japan. 

CRUISE  on  steamship  "SIERRA"  lo  Honolulu  and 
volcano  of  K1LAUEA,  March  18,  1911.  Circulars  on 
request. 

PACIFIC    TRAVEL    BUREAU 

789  Markel  St..  San  Francisco  5S3  So.  Spring  Si..  Us  Angeles 

69  Fifth  Si.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Representing  H.  W.  DUNNING  S  CO..  14  Beacon  Si..  Boston,  Mass. 


EGYPT 

The  Winter  Mecca 

of  the 

Fashionable  World 

Secure  your 

STEAMSHIP  ACCOMMODATION 


at  Cook's  Office 

689  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

(Monadnock  Building) 


United  Railroads  of  San  Francisco 

Private  Party  Cars  "SIERRA"  and  "HERMOSA" 

RATES — $5.00  per  hour  within  the  city  limits,  with  a  rrrinimum  charge  of  $20.00  for  the  use 
of  any  one  car. 

$25.00  minimum  for  round  trip  to  San  Mateo,  with  two  and  one-half  to  three  hours' 
stop-over  at  that  point. 

CARS  MAY  BE  TAKEN  AT  OR  RETURNED  TO  ANY  POINT  IN  THE  CITY 


^  Parties  can  find  no  more  inexpensive,  instructive  or  interesting  method  of  enjoyment. 
The  cost  per  passenger  averages  very  small.  The  route  may  be  varied  at  will.  The 
trips  are  always  a  source  of  pleasure,  in  good  weather  or  bad,  to  citizen  and  stranger  alike. 

Applications  for  cars  should  be  addressed  to  the  General  Superintendent, 
United  Railroads,  85  Second  Street,  San  Francisco 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL    S:    S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Nippon  Maru Tuesday,  Nov.  22,  1910 

S.  S.  Cbiyo    Maru    (via   Manila) 

Tuesday,   Dec.   20,1910 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru. About  Tuesday,  Jan.  10,  1911 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  piers,  Nos. 
42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on    day    of    sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at    reduced   rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  240 
James  Flood  Building.         W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant   General  Manager. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merch ant   Ta ilo rs 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
maga2ines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

110  and   112  W.  26th   St.,   New  York. 
Branches:  London,   Paris,   Berlin,   Sydney. 


Clubbing  hist. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers, 
and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we 
are  enabled  to  make  the  following  offer,  open 
to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office.  Sub- 
scribers in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern 
periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of 
expiration  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes: 

American  Boy  and  Argonaut $4-*5 

American  Magazine  and  Argonaut 4.45 

Argosy  and  Argonaut 4.40 

Atlantic  Monthly  and  Argonaut 7.00 

Blackwood's  Magazine  and  Argonaut..  ..    6.20 

Century  and  Argonaut 7-00 

Commoner  and  Argonaut 4.10 

Cosmopolitan  and  Argonaut 4-35 

English   Illustrated   Magazine   and   Argo- 
naut    4'7° 

Forum  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Harper's  Bazar  and  Argonaut 4.35 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.80 

Harper's    Weekly   and   Argonaut 6.80 

House  Beautiful  and  Argonaut 6.00 

International  Magazine  and  Argonaut...   4.50' 

Judge  and  Argonaut 7-5*1 

Leslie's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 7.00 

Life   and  Argonaut 7.75 

Lippincott's  Magazine  and  Argonaut....    5.25 

Littell's  Living  Age  and  Argonaut 9.00 

Mexican  Herald  and  Argonaut 10.50 

Munsey's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 4.40 

Nineteenth  Century  and  Argonaut 7.25 

North  American  Review  and  Argonaut .  .    6.80 

Out  West  and  Argonaut 5-25 

Overland  Monthly  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Political    Science    Quarterly    and    Argo- 
naut      5-90 

Puck    and   Argonaut 7.75 

Review  of  Reviews  and  Argonaut 5.00 1 

Scribner's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.00  « 

Smart  Set  and  Argonaut 5-zS\ 

St.  Nicholas  and  Argonaut 6.00  I 

Sunset  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Theatre  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.50 

Thrice-a-Week  New  York  World  (Dem- 
ocratic) and  Argonaut 4^5  j 

Weekly  New  York  Tribune  Farmer  and 
Argonaut 4**5 


The  Argonaut. 


iVoL.  LXVIL     No.  1758. 


San  Francisco,  December  3,  1910. 


Price  Ten  Cents 


PUBLISHERS"  NOTICE— The  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is 
{published  every  week  by  the  Argcnaut  Publishing  Company.  Sub- 
scriptions, $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2.10;  three  months,  $1.10 
(payable  in  advance — postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign 
Jcountries  within  the  Postal  Union,  $5.00  per  year.  Sample  copies 
■free.  Single  copies,  10  cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the 
unterior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  747  Howard 
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The  Shoe  on  the  Other  Foot. 

It  was  certain  that,  as  union  labor  grew  in  the  spirit 
f  irresponsible  despotism,  it  would  be  fought  on  its 
wn  ground,  with  weapons  of  its  own  devising.    Lately, 

this  city,  the  public  was  interested  in  a  "sandwich 
tan"  who  walked  up  and  down  in  front  of  a  Market 
treet  shoe  store  proclaiming  that  the  place  dealt 
t   union-made    goods,    which    are    "the     products     of 

closed  shop,"  and  urging  Americans  not  to  buy 
i  it  on  that  account.  At  first  people  were  puzzled  by 
te  scheme,  but  it  appeared,  when  the  store  sued  the 
itizens'  Alliance,  which  stood  behind  the  "sandwich 
Hah,"  for  injuring  its  business,  that  a  test  case  was 
l  which,  if  decided  against  the  Alliance,  would  give 
at  body  a  weapon  to  use  in  battle  with  the  picket  and 
itrol  boycotts  imposed  by  union  labor.  In  other 
ords,  certain  business  men  here  had  decided  to  join 
sue  with  the  organized  blackmailers  who  are  and  have 
ng  been  preying  upon  them,  just  as  did  the  merchants 


of  New  York,  who  finally  got  a  decision  that  the  curb- 
stone boycott  is  an  actionable  offense. 

It  was  high  time  to  take  up  the  fight  here  and  else- 
where, if  only  to  learn  whether  the  United  States  is, 
or  is  not,  a  free  country.  Labor  unionism  makes  much 
of  the  "American"  shibboleth,  but  if  there  is  anything 
that  flouts  and  menaces  the  basic  freedom  of  American 
society  it  is  organized  labor's  interference  with  the 
right  of  a  citizen  to  sell  his  time  and  labor  or  to  hire 
another  man's  as  he  pleases,  subject  only  to  the  intent 
and  provisions  of  the  law.  In  the  American  magna 
charta  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  is  affirmed  as  a  matter  of  course, 
yet  labor  unionism  has  become  so  lofty  in  its  arrogance, 
so  criminal  in  its  tendencies,  that  neither  life,  liberty, 
nor  initiative  is  safe  from  the  bomb  or  the  boycott. 
The  American  revolution  had  a  less  inciting  cause.  In 
the  colonial  indictment  of  George  III  the  offenses 
complained  of  were  no  such  invasions  of  private  rights 
as  organized  labor  is  making  wherever  it  is  strong 
enough  for  headway.  The  British  king  permitted  taxes 
to  be  imposed  without  representation  and  was  within 
the  law ;  he  used  his  undoubted  prerogative  to  quarter 
troops  on  citizens  when  they  had  no  other  shelter;  and 
in  times  of  domestic  menace  or  uprising  his  measures 
were  the  harsh  ones  of  army  policy  or  martial  law. 
He  tried  his  best — or  worst — to  safeguard  the  rights 
of  the  British  crown.  But  in  his  most  stubborn  or 
irascible  mood  he  would  never  have  dreamed  of  such 
interference  with  the  rights  of  the  subject  as  American 
citizens  are  enduring  here  in  San  Francisco  and  in 
other  cities  of  the  State  and  nation  at  the  hands  of  a 
banded  community  of  supposed  wage-earners.  George 
III  or  any  king  of  his  race  or  time  would  hardly  have 
dared  to  make  the  employer  the  bond-servant  of  the 
employed;  to  compel  capital  to  put  itself  at  the  mercy 
of  an  organization  of  wage-seekers  which  would  dic- 
tate the  wages  it  must  pay,  the  hours  of  work  and  even 
the  volume  of  business  it  might  do.  He  would  be  a 
hardy  monarch  who  would  dare  make  such  edicts; 
and  yet  American  citizens  have  endured  this  tyranny 
for  years  and  will  have  to  endure  more  unless  they 
conclude,  as  a  few  of  them  are  doing,  to  fight  the  devil 
with  fire. 

One  of  the  latest  counter-strategems  resorted  to  is, 
when  labor  seeks  to  frustrate  the  proper  ends  of  capital, 
to  have  the  employers  strike  first.  In  St.  Louis  the 
general  contractors  have  organized  for  mutual  defense 
and  appointed  a  labor  committee  to  which  any  differ- 
ences between  a  contractor  and  his  men  is  to  be 
referred.  All  contractors  are  under  bonds  to  obey  the 
committee's  orders,  and  they  represent  all  the  building 
trades.  In  case  union  carpenters  or  plumbers  or  paint- 
ers strike  and  refuse  to  arbitrate,  work  on  their  jobs 
all  over  the  city  of  St.  Louis  will  be  closed  by  the 
contractors  and  stay  closed  until  arbitration  is  accepted. 
Should  a  single  contractor  give  in,  he  can  procure 
no  further  bonds  from  the  financial  companies,  all  of 
which  support  the  employers  in  their  stand  and  are 
represented  on  the  labor  committee. 

When  it  comes  to  a  test  between  the  waiting  capacity 
or  the  fighting  tenure  of  employers  and  employed,  there 
can  be,  in  this  country,  but  one  result.  Troublesome 
as  they  are,  the  labor  unionists  are  in  but  a  beggarly 
minority  of  labor  itself:  the  great  unorganized  majority 
stands  for  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  individual,  with- 
in the  law,  to  work  for  whom  he  pleases,  for  the  wage 
and  the  hours  he  and  his  employer  are  willing  to  agree 
upon,  and  for  the  freedom  of  the  employer  to  exercise 
his  legitimate  proprietary  rights.  That  the  labor 
union  has  long  had  its  way  against  the  masses  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship  is  explained  by  organization  on  the 
one  side  and  the  lack  of  it  on  the  other:  but  now  that 
the  employers  are  getting  ready  for  defensive  team 
work  the  sympathy  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  spirit 
of  the  law,  is  with  them.  Well  for  union  labor  if  it 
sees  the  point  in  time  and  accepts  the  terms  of  arbitra- 


tion which  capital  is  willing  to  grant.  But  the  attempt 
to  nullify  the  natural  and  constitutional  rights  of 
American  citizens  so  that  a  predatory  organization  of 
wage-earners  may  maintain  a  colossal  system  of  black- 
mail will  have  to  be  beaten  down.  It  has  no  excuse  to 
give  why  it  should  not  be  punished  for  contempt  of 
American  institutions. 


The  Field  of  Politics. 

The  reassembling  of  the  Sixty-First  Congress  brings 
us  back  to  the  conflicts  of  parties  and  factions  in  the 
legislative  sphere.  It  is  an  old  Congress,  but  it  faces 
new  conditions.  Its  lease  of  life  will  pass  March  4th 
next,  and  with  it  the  authority  which  the  Republican 
party  has  held  in  the  legislative  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment since  1895.  Probably,  in  view  of  the  general 
situation,  the  divisions  which  rent  this  Congress  at  its 
last  session  will  be  accommodated;  probably  regulars 
and  insurgents  in  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
act  together  in  the  sense  that  their  action  will  be 
limited  to  matters  upon  which  they  can  get  together. 
Probably,  too,  Congress  will  be  in  harmony  with  the 
President,  whose  dealings  with  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  government,  if  not  at  all  times  entirely  diplo- 
matic, have  been  such  that  both  factions  may  easily 
and  naturally  work  with  him  to  the  end  of  carrying  out 
a  programme  calculated  to  put  the  party  in  good  posi- 
tion before  the  country. 

In  view  of  this  situation  special  importance  attaches 
to  Mr.  Taft's  legislative  plans.  His  programme,  if  we 
may  credit  the  political  gossips,  has  not  been  modified 
by  recent  events.  Mr.  Taft  will  continue  to  work 
"progressively,"  not  indeed  after  the  lawless  and  reck- 
less fashion  of  the  "new  nationalist"  group,  but  after 
his  own  method — a  method  in  strict  subordination  to 
law,  to  regularity  and  legitimacy  in  procedure.  There 
have  been  suggestions  that  the  President  should  modify 
his  policy  with  the  idea  of  shaping  up  a  situation  cal- 
culated to  confuse  the  Democrats.  But  against  this 
proposal  Mr.  Taft  has  resolutely  set  his  face.  His  idea 
is  that  straightforward  action  along  lines  already  laid 
down  will  make  a  situation  at  all  points  better 
for  the  party  than  anything  which  might  be  hoped 
for  as  the  result  of  mere  political  scheming.  Prob- 
ably we  shall  have  no  novelties  in  legislation  be- 
tween now  and  the  4th  of  March.  Most  certainly  we 
shall  have  none  if  the  counsels  and  wishes  of  the  Presi- 
dent shall  be  heeded.  The  expectation  is  that  Congress 
will  get  quickly  to  work  with  harmony  and  energy  and 
that  it  will  carry  out  to  a  logical  finish  the  suggestions 
put  before  it  by  the  President  last  year. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  since  his  election.  Mr.  Taft 
is  actually,  as  well  as  nominally,  the  head  of  his  party. 
Even  while  Roosevelt  was  still  on  his  tour  of  slaughter 
in  Africa  the  shadow  of  his  personality  and  pretensions 
was  over  the  situation.  There  was  a  great  faction, 
well  represented  in  the  government,  which  looked  to 
the  ex-President  rather  than  to  the  President  as  the 
real  head  of  party  affairs.  And  when  Roosevelt  re- 
turned Taft  was  for  the  moment  pushed  aside.  But 
the  recent  election  has  changed  all  this.  Whether 
Roosevelt  was  responsible  for  it  or  not.  the  dis- 
credit of  disaster  rests  with  him.  The  popular  feel- 
ing under  a  sentiment  more  instinctive  than  logical, 
it  must  be  confessed,  acquits  Taft  and  blames 
Roosevelt;  therefore,  the  former  comes  to  the  actual 
headship  of  party  affairs  free  from  embarrassments 
which  would  have  weighed  heavily  upon  him  if  the 
defeat  of  a  month  ago  had  been  laid  at  his  door.  The 
party  may  now  be  expected  to  rally  round  Taft,  to  take 
his  tone,  to  proceed  in  accord  with  his  ideas  and  mo- 
tives. Distinctions  between  regular  and  progressive 
will  be  lost — the  party  will  become  progressive  partly 
because  there  is  no  other  hopeful  policy  for  it.  partly 
because  Taft  will  have  it  so. 


The  Democratic  party  in  Congress,  with  tl 
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sibilities  of  a  coming  majority  before  it,  will  find  it 
more  difficult  to  get  together  than  will  the  Republican 
factions.  The  trouble  is  that  the  party  has  become 
adjusted  to  minority  practice,  a  practice  in  which  each 
individual  member  has  been  allowed  to  find  his  own 
affiliations  and  make  his  own  policy.  There  has  been 
no  real  Democratic  cohesion  in  Congress  this  ten  years 
past.  Even  when  the  minority  combined  with  the  in 
surgent  Republicans  last  year  it  was  more  for  the 
joke  of  the  thing,  more  for  the  sake  of  plaguing  the 
enemy,  than  because  of  sympathy  or  unity  of  purpose 
among  the  members  of  the  minority  group.  And  it  was  a 
play  destined  to  cost  dear,  in  the  form  of  embarrassment 
if  nothing  worse.  For,  be  it  remembered,  the  Demo- 
cratic part)'  in  Congress  stands  committed  both  theo- 
retically and  by  formal  action  to  a  scheme  of  organiza- 
tion calculated  to  weaken  and  limit  majority  control 
over  the  doings  of  Congress.  Either  the  party  must  go 
back  upon  principles  it  has  maintained  and  upon  the 
record  it  has  made,  and  so  make  itself  a  laughing-stock 
before  the  country,  or  it  must  reorganize  the  House 
under  a  set  of  rules  tending  to  nullify  the  working 
effectiveness  of  the  majority  in  that  body.  The  di- 
lemma is  an  awkward  one,  and  it  will  probably  be 
solved  in  gross  disregard  of  consistency,  precisely  as  it 
was  solved  before  when  Mr.  Crisp  succeeded  "Czar" 
Reed  in  the  Speakership.  Before  this  change  the  Dem- 
ocrats, hopelessly  in  a  minority,  had  fought  the  famous 
Reed  rules,  but  the  day  they  came  into  power  they  prac- 
tically reenacted  these  rules,  finding  them,  according  to 
Mr.  Crisp's  embarrassed  explanation,  necessary  to  the 
expedition  of  legislative  activities. 

The  new  Speaker  will  undoubtedly  be  Champ  Clark 
of  Missouri,  who  under  the  rules  of  party  promotion 
is  fairly  entitled  to  this  honor.  But  it  happens  that 
this  same  Champ  Clark  has  been  the  foremost  and 
noisiest  advocate  of  ideas  antagonistic  to  the  rules 
enforced  under  Speaker  Cannon.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  Mr.  Clark,  with  any  kind  of  face,  can  change  his 
principles  over  night,  so  to  speak.  He  has  gone  too 
far  in  the  direction  of  anti-Cannonism ;  he  has  been 
too  active  and  too  vociferous  to  take  another  position 
without  subjecting  himself  to  unmeasured  ridicule  and 
to  conviction  on  the  score  of  bad  faith,  if  he  shall  now 
turn  his  coat  and  urge  upon  his  associates  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Cannon  rules. 


warrant  by  abandoning  his  party  and  going  over  to  the 
minority.  No  prize  in  the  way  of  committee  promo- 
tion, no  bribe  in  the  way  of  patronage,  could  be  large 
enough  to  compensate  for  the  contempt  which  would 
fall  upon  a  man  elected  as  a  Republican  who  would 
thus  abandon  his  party  obligations.  The  thing  is  im- 
possible, ridiculous;  those  who  present  it  as  a  possi- 
bility speak  without  knowledge  and  without  judgment. 


If  the  present  Democratic  minority  were  a  compact 
and  manageable  body,  if  too  it  could  be  assured  of  the 
temper  of  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  next  Con- 
gress, it  might  now  formulate  a  programme  tending  to 
commend  the  party  to  the  country'-  But  there  is  little 
chance  of  this  being  done.  As  we  have  already  said, 
the  parry  has  the  minority  habit;  its  members  have  be- 
come individualists  in  their  legislative  methods.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Democratic  members  of  the  present  Con- 
gress are  in  no  position  to  give  pledges  for  the  future. 
The  expectation,  therefore,  is  that  the  minority  will 
do  nothing  this  winter  either  positively  or  suggestively. 
The)'  will  take  no  position  upon  any  important  prob- 
lem and  probably  this  policy  will  be  passed  on  to  the 
next  Congress,  under  the  plea  that  since  the  Senate 
remains  Republican,  Democracy  has  received  no  posi- 
tive mandate  from  the  country.  Ever)-  circumstance  at 
the  present  time  points  to  a  policy  of  do-nothing  on  the 
part  of  the  Democrats  both  in  the  present  Congress 
and  in  the  next.  Practically,  we  shall  have  a  legis- 
lative tie-up.  It  now  remains  for  the  Republicans  in 
the  brief  period  of  authority  left  to  them  to  make  a 
record  that  will  stand  out  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  legislative  deadlock  which  is  certain  to  come. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk,  more  or  less  ingenious 
and  fanciful,  to  the  effect  that  after  the  4th  of  March 
the  Democratic  minority  in  the  Senate  may  bring  over 
into  cooperation  a  sufficient  number  of  insurgents  to 
enable  them  to  control  the  Senate  and  so  cooperate 
positively  with  the  Democratic  House  of  Representa- 
tives. There  is,  however,  more  moonshine  than  sub- 
stance to  this  speculation.  The  Democratic  member- 
ship of  the  Senate,  augmented  by  five,  could  indeed 
dominate  the  Senate.  But  where  are  the  five?  There 
are  now  thirteen  insurgents  in  the  Senate,  and  if  the 
California  legislature  should  elect  another  as  the  suc- 
cessor to  Senator  Flint,  as  the  East  appears  to  expect, 
the  number  would  be  fourteen.  But  careful  study  of 
t'.is  list  fails  to  reveal  a  single  possible  deserter  from 
Tie  Republican  fold.  The  insurgent  senators  are  more 
r  less  at  odds  with  the  regular  party  scheme,  but  they 
re  far  from  being  Democrats.  Furthermore,  every  man 
of  them  knows  that  he  would  seal  his  political  death 


What  figure  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  to  make  in  our  politics 
in  the  near  future  has  become  a  fascinating  riddle.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  indeed  the  victim  of  his  own  precipitancy ; 
he  has  fallen  into  a  pit  of  his  own  digging.  At  the 
same  time,  the  common  sense  and  judgment  of  the 
country  does  not  accredit  him  as  profoundly  for  the 
late  disaster  as  the  majority  of  his  journalistic  critics 
would  have  us  believe.  The  Argonaut  most  certainly 
has  small  admiration  for  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Nevertheless 
in  its  judgment  the  result  of  the  voting  of  November  8th 
would  have  been  pretty  much  the  same  if  he  had  re- 
mained in  the  wilds  of  Africa.  On  half  a  dozen  scores 
the  party  was  foredoomed  to  a  defeat.  And  while  the 
details  would  undoubtedly  have  been  different,  the  result 
would  practically  have  been  the  same  with  Roosevelt 
or  without  him.  In  our  opinion,  the  party  is  a  tre- 
mendous gainer  through  the  bursting  of  the  Roosevelt 
bubble,  for  the  amazing  popular  vogue  of  the  man,  in 
combination  with  his  presumption,  his  instability,  his 
pretensions  and  his  recklessness,  had  become  a  menace 
to  the  country.  The  defeat  of  last  month,  we  think,  is 
more  than  compensated  to  the  party  itself  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  this  mischievous  man  from  the  immediate 
political  situation. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Mr.  Roosevelt  appears 
to  be  stunned.  But  he  is  a  poor  observer  of  men  and 
things  who  imagines  that  he  has  come  to  his  "finish." 
A  distinction  so  great,  a  power  to  impress  the  imagina- 
tion of  men  so  considerable — these  are  forces  not  lost 
upon  the  instant.  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  "come  back,"  if 
not  precisely  in  the  old  form,  still  in  some  form  assur- 
ing him  a  very  considerable  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
the  country  and  of  his  party. 

Never  in  his  life  until  now  has  Mr.  Roosevelt  faced 
adversity.  He  has,  indeed,  run  up  against  stone  walls 
again  and  again,  but  he  has  always  been  adroit  enough 
and  flexible  enough  in  his  purposes  to  climb  over  or 
burrow  under  them.  He  has  never  gotten  out  of  step 
with  the  popular  march,  wherever  it  might  be  going; 
he  has  contrived  somehow  always  to  be  in  the  swim 
whichever  way  the  tide  might  be  setting.  Now  he  is 
up  against  a  situation  calculated  to  exhibit  an  untried 
phase  of  his  character.  He  has  broken  silence  long 
enough  to  reassert  his  devotion  to  his  scheme  of  "new 
nationalism,"  A  normal  man  thus  committed  would 
stand  by  the  Osawatomie  platform,  expound  it,  plead 
for  it,  wait  for  it.  Will  Roosevelt  do  this?  Can  he 
do  it?  We  think  not.  For  all  his  everlasting  moral 
bluster,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Argonaut  the  man  lacks 
moral  courage.  He  can  shout  moral  platitudes  and  rush 
with  the  crowd  in  any  direction;  but  we  think  he  lacks 
the  hardihood  to  stand  as  the  champion  of  an  unac- 
cepted and  discredited  programme.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  we 
think,  will  soon  thrust  aside  his  scheme  of  "new  nation- 
alism" as  a  cock  that  won't  fight  and  look  about  him  for 
something  else  that  will  have  the  immediate  value 
which  attaches  to  hot  political  stuff.  He  will  not,  we 
think,  have  the  persistence,  the  self-control,  to  sustain 
himself  through  an  extended  period  of  personal  and 
political  eclipse.  His  vanity  will  lead  him  to  seek 
a  way  out  and  probably  it  will  come  in  the  form  of 
new  proposals,  well  smeared  with  that  unctuous 
"morality"  which  is  his  main  stock  in  trade. 


Navies  and  Civil  'War. 

The  naval  outbreak  in  Brazil,  like  others  there  and 
elsewhere  in  recent  years,  has  destroyed  an  old  belief 
that,  whatever  armies  may  be  tempted  to  do,  navies  do 
not  revolt  against  the  governments  they  are  sworn  to 
serve.  For  centuries  faith  in  the  loyalty  of  seamen 
was  not  misplaced.  They  were  not  affected  by  poli- 
tics; they  could  not  do  much  independently  of  their 
bases  of  supply,  always  in  government  hands;  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  discipline  among  the  men  a  strong 
body  of  marines  stood  between  the  quarter  deck  and  the 
forecastle.  Mutinies  sometimes  occurred,  but  they 
were  local  to  the  ship;  they  did  not  have  a  wider  sig- 
nificance. 

Brazil  broke  the  ancient  tradition  about  twenty  years 
ago,  when  an  admiral  of  her  fleet  led  a  revolt  against 
the  constituted  authorities  for  the  supposed  purpose  of 


restoring  the  empire.  The  war  that  followed  was 
marked  by  the  sinking  of  the  battleship  Aquidaban  anc 
the  deposition  of  the  first  President  Fonseca,  thougr 
the  republic  maintained  itself  partly  with  the  moral  en- 
couragement of  the  United  States,  which  kept  a  squad- 
ron of  the  North  Atlantic  fleet  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  har- 
bor during  hostilities.  The  cost  of  the  affair  to  Brazi 
in  property  and  naval  prestige  was  great ;  and  reorgan- 
ization of  the  navy  was  so  ineffective  as  to  make  easilj 
possible  the  bloody  emeute  which  the  government  has 
just  ingloriously  closed  by  making  vital  concessions  tc 
the  mutineers. 

During  the  last  four  years  there  have  been  three 
other  instances  of  navies  starting  civil  war.  Several 
ironclads  of  Russia's  Black  Sea  fleet  raised  the  flag  ol 
revolt  and  incited  insurrection  ashore.  The  abortive 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  Hellenic  kingdom  from  withir 
began  on  shipboard;  and  the  Portuguese  navy  joinee: 
with  a  portion  of  the  army  in  deposing  King  Manue 
and  the  Braganza  dynasty. 

The  story  of  the  late  Brazilian  marine  rebellion  quite 
dispelled  the  prestige  which  the  Latin  republic  got  fron 
the  possession  of  Dreadnoughts.  For  what  are  Dread- 
noughts worth  to  a  nation  which  can  not  depend  upor 
the  men  "behind  their  guns  for  loyalty  to  the  flag?  Suck 
ships,  thus  manned,  are  a  source  of  weakness  rathel 
than  of  strength.  How  completely  they  had  the  capital 
and  even  parliament  at  their  mercy  is  revealed  in  the 
haste  with  which  the  government  made  the  most  abjeel 
concessions  to  the  mutinous  crews.  The  latter  hac 
killed  some  of  their  officers  and  driven  the  rest  ashore 
as  a  protest  against  the  methods  of  ship  discipline 
They  had  even  turned  their  guns  on  the  town  anei 
shelled  public  and  private  buildings.  The  Brazilian 
colors  had  been  hauled  down  and  a  red  flag  raised  in 
their  stead.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  crews  had 
turned  pirates,  and  they  richly  earned  the  pirate's  fate 
But  so  sure  were  they  of  their  ability  to  control  the 
situation  and  so  sure  was  parliament  of  the  same  fact 
that  the  Brazilian  government  meekly  submitted  to  the 
demands  of  the  mutineers,  amended  discipline  to  suil 
them,  and  then  gave  them  amnesty.  There  was  noth- 
ing else  to  do;  and  today  every  seaman  in  the  Brazilian 
war  marine  knows  that,  in  any  sudden  crisis  between 
the  foremast  hands  and  the  officers,  and  even  with  the 
government,  he  is  in  a  position  to  have  the  best  of  it 
Would  it  not  be  natural,  under  these  circumstances,  il 
Brazil  should  abandon  her  elaborate  naval  programme 
for  which  there  never  was  any  real  need,  and  content 
herself  with  vessels  for  simple  patrol  duty  which,  in 
rebellious  hands,  could  make  no  impression  even  again 
field  artillery  ashore.  To  be  sure,  such  a  course  wou 
keep  Brazil  from  taking  the  offensive  at  sea,  but  so  long 
as  the  crews  of  her  warships  are  not  dependable,  it  is 
to  her  interest  not  to  enter  upon  a  maritime  war. 
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The  Mayor's  Little  Game. 

Mayor  McCarthy's  letter  to  the  grand  jury  urgi 
it  to  investigate  some  phantom  rumor  that  he  had  taka 
bribes  tried  the  risibles  of  that  body  as  it  did  those 
the  public.     It  was  perfectly  clear  that  all  his  horn 
wanted  was  a  vote  of  confidence.     No  one  else  than 
he  had  heard  of  his  being  accused  of  a  felony,  and, 
point  of   fact,   nobody  could  be   found  beside   himse 
to  say  so.     The  witnesses  to  whom  he  referred  tl 
grand  jury  knew  nothing  in  point,  had  made  no  accus 
tions,   and  had  no   proof — at  least  of  nothing  gravi 
than  ignorance  and  bad  taste  and  a  more  or  less  col 
sistent  devotion  to  the  offensive  objects  of  labor  unioi 
ism.     There  could  have  been  no  other  outcome  of 
grand  jury  investigation  but  a  coat  of  whitewash;  tha 
is  to  say,  unless  evidence  to  which  the  notice  of  the 
district  attorney  should  have  been  subsequently  call 
revealed  the  mayor  at  the  old  trick  of  having  himse 
tried  and  vindicated  before  the  other  fellow's  testimon 
could  be   introduced.     As   there   was   nothing   of   th] 
sort  apparent,  the  grand  jury  informed  the  mayor  thai 
it  found  nothing  to  investigate 

Possibly  Mr.  McCarthy,  in  his  devotion  to  the  publie 
welfare,  could  get  some  results  of  another  kind  from 
the  grand  jury  if  he  had  stepped  aside  himself  and  let 
the  searchlight  turn  on  the  McCarthy  Social  Club 
about  which  some  curious  rumors  are  afloat.  That 
corps  of  choice  spirits  was  organized  some  months  ago 
it  wras  said,  to  relieve  the  mayor  of  all  responsibilii 
for  financing  the  party  end  of  his  government  ai 
giving  him  personally  time  to  devise  projects  of  pubi 
reform.  There  have  been  rumors  that  it  collects  10 
cent  of  all  city  salaries  that  it  can  reach.  A  fell  si 
picion  exists  that  the  inner  circle  of  the  club  has  doL 
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even  better.  Its  members  have  had  experience  in 
union  labor  politics,  benefiting  by  the  example  of 
Schmitz  and  Ruef  and  enjoying  some  of  the  usufruct; 
and  so  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  for  the  mayor  to 
turn  the  grand  jury  in  their  direction.  But  McCar- 
thy's soul  is  above  base  uses,  as  Mr.  Flannery  has  testi- 
fied, and  his  honor  feels  that  he  would  rather  let  the 
lightning  waste  itself  on  his  well-poised  rod  than  to 
drop  its  bolts  into  the  inside  room  of  the  club  named 
after  him.  Possibly,  however,  the  district  attorney  may 
feel  at  liberty  to  investigate  the  organization  now  that 
the  man  has  been  deemed  negligible,  and  do  it  in  his 
own  time  and  with  his  own  witnesses.  If  he  does  so, 
perhaps  a  look  back  at  the  methods  of  the  Americus 
Club,  founded  by  Mr.  Tweed  of  New  York  and  his 
friends  Sweeny  and  Connolly — a  club  which  was  or- 
ganized, however  imperfectly,  to  carry  on  a  brokerage 
business  for  the  higher-ups  might  be  suggestive  of 
procedure  here.  t 

The  Case  of  the  Boston  "Herald." 

A  dozen  years  ago  the  Boston  Herald  was  perhaps 
the  strongest  journal  in  Xew  England,  and,  regarded 
from  a  commercial  standpoint,  its  most  valuable  news- 
paper property.  It  had  high  standing,  wide  circulation, 
a  large  advertising  business.  There  was  energy  in  its 
publisher's  office;  there  was  independence  and  force 
in  its  editorial  department.  In  its  character  it  cut  mid- 
way between  the  slow-going  conservatism  of  the  old 
Xew  England  journalism  and  the  hustling  recklessness 
of  the  yellow  newspaper.  It  definitely  belonged  to  Xew 
England,  yet  quite  as  positively  it  was  a  journal  of 
universal  outlook. 

For  several  years  there  have  been  more  or  less 
definite  signs  of  decline  in  the  prestige  and  business  of 
the  Herald.  It  lost  its  old  energy  in  its  "down  stairs" 
department.  It  lost  its  old  plain-spoken  independence 
editorially.  In  the  face  of  conditions  so  prosperous 
that  other  Boston  newspapers  were  rapidly  going  for- 
ward, the  Herald  has  lagged  behind.  The  trouble  has 
not  been  far  to  seek.  The  old  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  paper,  after  a  highly  successful  career,  had  died, 
leaving  it  to  a  group  of  more  or  less  competent  heirs. 
Xo  one  of  this  group  was  strong  enough  to  dominate 
his  associates.  Each  had  a  finger  in  the  pie  and  all 
contributed  to  a  policy  of  uncertainty,  vacillation, 
timidity,  and,  as  time  wore  on  and  as  business  declined, 
of  ruinous  economy.  The  Herald  ceased  to  be  a  jour- 
nal of  principle,  but  rather  a  journal  of  expedients. 
Xo  one  fixed  idea  ran  through  its  policy;  rather  its 
policy  was  a  compromise  between  conflicting  ideas  and 
plans.  .  And  now,  as  a  result,  we  have  the  collapse  of 
the  Herald,  with  the  retirement  of  those  who  took  over 
the  paper  only  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  not  only 
a  great  and  prosperous  property,  but  a  voice  of  tre- 
mendous social  and  moral  power  in  Boston  and  through- 
out New  England. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  happens  to  any  busi- 
ness which  loses  hold  of  a  fixed  and  definite  purpose, 
and  when  its  courses  are  guided  by  weakness  and  com- 
promise as  distinct  from  individual  strength  and  initia- 
tive. And  it  happens  more  swiftly  and  surely  to  a 
newspaper  than  to  any  other  kind  of  business,  because 
so  great  a  part  of  the  value  of  such  a  business  is  in  the 
intangible  form  of  what  we  may  call  vogue.  And 
quite  naturally,  decline  comes  with  especial  swiftness 
and  emphasis  in  the  case  of  a  newspaper  of  high  stand- 
ing which  suddenly  loses  the  moral  ballast  of  character 
in  its  personal  guidance.  A  yellow  newspaper  may 
indeed  thrive  under  sinister  courses.  Its  natural  ad- 
justment is  to  such  a  policy,  and  there  is  a  very  posi- 
tive even  though  a  vicious  strength  in  it.  But  a  news- 
paper established  upon  high  standards  declines  and  falls 
when  it  loses  its  character,  precisely  as  a  man  of  high 
character  falls  under  a  gross  moral  lapse.  A  journal 
of  character,  therefore,  regarded  merely  as  a  commer- 
cial enterprise,  is  a  much  more  delicate  property  than 
a  paper  of  lower  aims  and  standards. 

We  have  now  a  curious  scheme  of  reorganization  in 
the  office  of  the  foundered  and  floundering  Herald. 
The  ownership  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  New 
Yorker,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  to  his  credit  that  he  is 
more  concerned  over  the  moral  deterioration  of  the 
paper  than  over  its  business  failure.  He  has  conceived 
the  idea  of  restoring  the  property  to  its  old-time  pres- 
tige by  separating  himself  absolutely  from  its  editorial 
administration,  giving  it  over  to  a  group  of  Boston 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  standing.  The  paper,  it  is  an- 
nounced, will  be  controlled  in  its  general  policy  by  a 
committee  made  up  of  Richard  Olney,  Henry  Lee  Hig- 


ginson,  John  H.  Holmes,  Robert  M.  Burnett,  and  Henry 
S.  Howe.  These  are  great  names  in  Boston.  They 
represent  the  highest  intelligence,  with  ultra  respect- 
ability. They  are  to  act  as  trustees  with  full  authority 
and  are  to  serve  without  compensation.  The  new 
editor,  Mr.  Robert  Lincoln  O'Brien,  is  to  act  under  the 
counsel  and  advice  of  the  five  gentlemen  named. 

There  will  be  few  journalists  to  envy  Mr.  O'Brien 
his  job.  An  editor  must  act  upon  the  moment  and 
under  the  guidance  not  only  of  fixed  purpose,  but  of 
special  information.  At  times  he  will  fall  under  the 
censure  of  whoever  has  not  his  motives  and  his  in- 
formation. Even  the  most  conscientious  of  editors  too 
often  discovers  that  he  has  offended  his  best  and  truest 
friends  because  they  can  not  at  all  times  see  things  from 
his  standpoint  and  through  his  eyes.  Now,  how  will  it 
be  with  the  editor  who  must  work  under  the  criticism 
of  five  keen-minded  and  benevolent-minded  old  gentle- 
men, each  of  whom  will  feel  it  his  special  duty  to  cen- 
sure every  issue  of  the  paper  as  it  comes  from  the 
press.  The  motives,  the  opinions,  the  point  of  view, 
of  each  will  be  constantly  at  odds  with  the  judgment 
of  the  editor.  Indeed,  the  members  of  the  committee 
will  be  constantly  at  cross  purposes  with  each  other. 
If  the  editor  is  an  exceptionally  strong  man  he  may 
go  his  own  head  and  inevitably  break  with  his  coun- 
sellors. If  he  be  a  subservient  or  a  necessitous  man, 
he  will  moderate  his  views,  temporize,  and  become 
weak,  if  not  in  his  judgment,  at  least  in  his  utterances. 
Xo  paper  can  possibly  be  strong,  prompt,  and  fixed  in 
its  policies  under  such  domination.  The  Argonaut 
registers  this  prophecy,  namely,  that  the  Herald  under 
the  control  of  its  eminently  respectable  board  of  trus- 
tees will  go  from  bad  to  worse,  and  in  the  end  fail 
completely.  Either  this,  or  out  of  the  situation  there 
will  emerge  some  personal  force  strong  enough  to  push 
aside  rivalry,  to  overcome  the  certain  demoralizations 
of  divided  counsels.  Xearly  a  hundred  years  ago 
Macaulay  pointed  out  that  no  army  had  ever  been  led 
to  success  by  a  debating  club;  likewise  no  newspaper 
can  be  guided  in  a  successful  course  by  a  town  meeting. 


Democratic  Slate-Making. 

Word  comes  from  the  centres  of  national  political 
interest  that  two  "camps"  are  forming  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  one  looking  to  the  nomination  of  Governor 
Harmon  of  Ohio  for  the  presidency  in  1912,  the  other 
to  Governor-elect  Wilson  of  Xew  Jersey.  Xeither  of 
these  groups  is  unfriendly  to  the  other,  and  each  is 
good  enough  to  regard  the  other's  first  choice  a 
good  man  for  the  second  place  on  the  ticket.  That  is, 
the  Harmon  men  are  for  Harmon  and  Wilson,  and  the 
Wilson  men  are  for  Wilson  and  Harmon — a  distinction 
involving  a  pretty  radical  difference. 

There  is  much  in  the  character  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
to  commend  him  to  the  party  favor.  He  has  unques- 
tioned character,  unquestioned  talents,  and  thorough- 
ness of  purpose.  And  the  voting  last  month  in  Xew 
Jersey  shows  that  while  he  may  lack  knowledge  and 
taste  for  the  political  game,  he  is  not  without  strength 
as  a  vote-getter.  But  when  all  this  is  said,  it  must  still 
be  admitted  that  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  political  sphere  is 
an  untried  quantity.  He  has,  indeed,  a  fine  record  in 
scholastic  and  social  life,  but  he  has  had  no  experience, 
no  training,  in  that  sphere  in  which  a  President  of  the 
United  States  must  live  and  work.  Assuming  his  nom- 
ination, he  would  present  to  the  country  the  spectacle 
of  a  presumptively  good  but  undemonstrated  man.  It 
is  true  that  he  will  have  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  gov- 
ernorship before  the  next  national  convention  meets, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  Xew  Jersey  affairs  likely  to 
afford  either  the  essential  experience  or  the  essen- 
tial personal  exploitation  desirable  in  a  presidential 
nominee.  It  is  further  to  be  said  that  Mr.  Wilson  will 
appear  to  the  country  in  the  character  of  a  school  man ; 
and  everywhere,  especially  in  the  West,  there  is  rather 
more  than  less  distrust  of  the  scholar  in  politics.  In 
Europe  the  scholar (is  accepted  at  a  higher  rating  than 
with  us.  We  are  apt  to  regard  the  words  scholar  and 
theorist  as  synonymous,  and  both  with  a  certain  lack 
of  confidence  so  far  as  political  matters  are  concerned. 
Then  it  is  to  be  considered  that  Xew  Jersey  is  among 
the  minor  States  of  relatively  small  account  when  it 
comes  to  electing  a  President.  She  has  twelve  votes 
in  the  Electoral  College  which  Wilson's  candidacy 
might  turn  from  the  Republican  to  the  Democratic 
column,  whereas  Ohio,  the  home  of  Harmon,  has 
twenty-three  presidential  votes. 

Judge  Harmon,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  seasoned  man 
in  the  political  sphere  and  no  less  attractive  than  Mr. 


Wilson  in  other  aspects.  He  has  had  service  in  a 
presidential  cabinet ;  he  has  been  a  successful  man  along 
highly  respectable  lines  in  practical  professional  life; 
he  has  been  governor  of  Ohio  and  has  highly  accredited 
himself  in  that  office.  His  appeal  is  strong  even  to  the 
men  who  prefer  Wilson;  likewise  it  is  strong  in  vastly 
wider  spheres.  In  the  West,  where  Wilson  would  be 
relatively  weak  as  a  candidate,  Harmon  would  be  rela- 
tively strong,  for  he  has  the  kind  of  record,  the  kind 
of  temperament,  the  kind  of  "go"  which  appeals  to  the 
West.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  probable 
Republican  nominee,  Taft,  comes  from  Ohio,  and  that 
there  would  be  an  especial  practical  wisdom  in  putting 
at  the  head  of  the  Democratic  ticket  a  man  whose  name 
would  be  a  bid  for  the  twenty-three  electoral  votes  of 
that  State. 

It  is  further  to  be  considered  that  many  things  may 
happen  between  now  and  1912  and  that  there  are  other 
Richmonds  in  the  field.  Mayor  Gaynor  of  Xew  York 
continues  to  grow  with  his  party  and  with  the  country. 
Governor-elect  Dix  is  a  figure  from  whom  anything 
may  be  expected.  Plans  made  at  this  time  must  be  left 
sufficiently  loose  for  readjustment  in  view  of  develop- 
ments to  come  between  now  and  nominating  day.  The 
States  plainly  destined  to  be  most  important  in  the 
eyes  of  both  national  conventions  in  1912  are  Ohio  and 
Xew  York.  And  this  fact  gives  to  aspirants  who  di- 
rectly represent  these  States  a  kind  of  importance 
which  it  will  take  much  to  outweigh. 


Editorial  Notes. 
Hitherto  the  only  statue  to  an  English  statesman  on 
American  soil — ignoring  that  effigy  of  George  III  in 
Xew  York  which  has  had  so  strange  a  history — has 
been  that  of  the  great  Chatham,  but  a  second  has  now 
been  reared  at  Savannah  to  the  memory  of  James  Ogle- 
thorpe, the  founder  of  Georgia.  It  is  a  belated  tribute 
to  a  man  who  never  lost  his  interest  in  American 
affairs,  and  who  refused  a  high  command  in  the  British 
army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  because  his 
condition  of  "justice  to  the  colonists"  was  scouted. 
Oglethorpe  was  the  first  Englishman  of  note  to  wait 
upon  Mr.  Adams  when  he  reached  London  as  Ameri- 
can ambassador,  and  expressed  to  him  in  the  heartiest 
manner  his  esteem  and  regard  for  the  newly  formed 
republic.  To  commemorate  such  early  friends  of  the 
United  States  is  a  worthy  object. 


Great  Britain  will  not  have  to  wait  long  before  learn- 
ing what  is  to  be  the  issue  of  the  present  conflict  be- 
tween the  Liberals  and  Conservatives.  Mr.  Asquith 
has  decided  upon  a  swift  appeal  to  the  country,  and  the 
first  elections  take  place  this  week,  insuring  that  the 
complete  returns  of  the  new  House  of  Commons  will 
be  known  before  Christmas.  Xot  since  the  first  Re- 
form Bill  agitation  has  so  important  a  constitutional 
question  been  laid  before  English  electors,  for  upon  the 
vote  they  give  will  depend  whether  the  House  of  Lords 
is  to  be  deprived  of  its  veto  on  appropriation  bills  and 
greatly  restricted  in  its  power  over  other  forms  of 
legislation.  The  election  will  also  decide  whether  the 
House  of  Lords  is  to  be  reconstituted  on  the  lines  of 
Liberal  policy  or  in  agreement  with  the  Conservative 
point  of  view.  In  either  case  it  is  certain  that  the 
hereditary  principle  will  be  abolished  or  greatly  modi- 
fied.   

Senator  Hale  takes  an  optimistic  view  of  the  recent 
elections.  He  thinks  the  party  will  profit  by  its  re- 
verses and  get  together  in  Congress  as  men  under  the 
cloud  of  a  common  adversity  are  apt  to  do.  The  sena- 
tor does  not  speak  without  a  confidence  which  a  great 
many  others  feel,  when  he  thinks  the  Republicans  will 
bear  up  "even  under  such  calamities  as  the  repulse  of 
Roosevelt  and  the  lamentable  overthrow  of  Beveridge." 
Possibly,  indeed,  more  fortitude  will  be  shown  on  that 
point  by  the  victimized  than  by  the  victims. 

A  law  case  which  was  begun  in  1348,  and  was  inter- 
rupted because  Richard  de  Maundeville  had  to  leave  for 
the  war  in  France,  was  resumed  on  Tuesday  in  the 
Chancery  Court,  gravely  announces  the  Liverpool  Mer- 
cury of  Xovember  12,  1910.  The  point  at  issue  was  the 
right  to  hold  a  market  at  Stowmarket. 
*■»  

The  White  Star  Line's  giant  steamer  Olympic  was 
launched  successfully  on  October  20.  The  Olympic  is 
the  largest  steamer  now  afloat,  being  a  triple-screw 
vessel  882  J^  feet  long,  92  <i  feet  broad,  and  having 
eleven  steel  decks. 


More  than  nine  million  people  live  in 
State,  and  the  census  returns  show  a  25 
crease  in  the  population  in  ten  years. 
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THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 
By  Henry  C.  Shelley. 


Among  the  great  friendships  of  the  world  none  can  have 
been  more  disinterested  than  that  of  Emerson  for  Carlyle. 
Other  friendships,  notably  those  of  Dickens  and  Forster,  Ten- 
nyson and  Hallam,  Goethe  and  Schiller,  have  had  important 
issues  in  increasing  ibe  wealth  of  literature,  but  the  comrade- 
ship of  the  philosophers  of  Concord  and  Chelsea  was  an 
amity  based  peculiarly,  especially  on  Emerson's  side,  on  a 
genuine  regard  for  personality  as  distinct  from  agreement 
with  a  point  of  view.  In  his  essays  on  his  visits  to  England 
and  in  his  letters  Emerson  drew  many  winning  pictures  of  his 
regard  for  Carlyle,  and  now,  in  his  hitherto  unpublished  jour- 
nal, some  notable  additions  are  made  to  the  record.  In  one 
place  he  writes  "Carlyle  is  so  amiable  that  I  love  him,"  and 
elsewhere  he  sets  down  at  greater  length  an  intimate  account 
of  his  famous  visit  to  the  recluse  of  Craigenputtock : 

I  am  just  arrived  in  merry*  Carlisle  from  Dumfries.  A 
white  day  in  mv  years.  I  found  the  youth  I  sought  in  Scot- 
land, and  good  and  wise  and  pleasant  he  seems  to  me. 
Thomas  Carlvle  lives  in  the  parish  of  Dunscore,  sixteen  miles 
from  Dumfries,  amid  wild  and  desolate  heathery'  hills,  and 
without  a  single  companion  in  this  region  out  of  his  own 
■  house.  There  he  has  his  wife,  a  most  accomplished  and 
agreeable  woman.  Truth  and  peace  and  faith  dwell  with  them 
and  beautify  them.  I  never  saw  more  amiableness  than  is  in 
his  countenance.  He  speaks  broad  Scotch  with  evident  relish ; 
"in  London  yonder,"  "T  liked  him  well,"  "aboot  it,"  "ay,  ay," 
etc.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  his  stories,  the  philosophic 
phrase:  "The  Duchess  of  Queensberry  was  appointed  to  pos- 
sess this  estate," — "by  God  Almighty,"  added  the  lady.  .  .  - 
T.  C.  made  up  his  mind  to  pay  his  taxes  to  William  and  Ade- 
laide Guelph  with  great  cheerfulness  as  long  as  William  is 
able  to  compel  the  payment,  and  he  shall  cease  to  do  so  the 
moment  he  cease  to  compel  them.  Landors  principle  is  mere 
rebellion,  and  he  fears  that  is  the  American  principle  also. 
Himself  worships  the  man  that  will  manifest  any  truth  to 
him. 

On  reviewing  the  experiences  of  his  first  English  visit 
Emerson  kept  his  balance  sufficiently  to  be  "thankful  I  am  an 
American,"  admitting,  however,  that  the  best  merit  of  Eng- 
land to  his  eye  was  that  "it  is  the  most  resembling  country* 
to  America  which  the  world  contains."  His  reflection  on  the 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic  can  not  fail  to  touch  a  sympathetic 
chord  :n  the  heart  of  qualmish  travelers : 

The  road  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  as  they  who  have 
traveled  it  well  know,  is  very  long,  crooked,  rough,  and  emi- 
nently disagreeable.  Good  company  even.  Heaven's  best  gift, 
will  scarce  make  it  tolerable.  Four  meals  a  day  is  the  usual 
expedient  (and  the  wretchedness  of  the  expedient  will  show 
the  extremity  of  the  case)  and  much  wine  and  porter — these 
are  the  amusements  of  wise  men  in  this  sad  place.  The  purest 
wit  may  have  a  scurvy  stomach. 


George  Ade's  plea  in  the  Century  that  Mark  Twain  was 
America's  best  emissary  to  Europe  is  well  taken.  "He  never 
waved  the  starry  banner  and  at  the  same  time  he  never  went 
around  begging  forgiveness."  As  if  to  support  Mr.  Ade's 
opinion,  Eden  Phillpotts  has  just  published  the  glowing  sonnet 
which  he  penned  as  a  welcome  to  Mark  Twain  on  his  last 
visit  to  England : 

The  voice  of  England  welcomes  thee  again, 

Thou  well-beloved  son  of  Freedom.     One  and  all 

Would  be  thy  hosts ;  and  where  thy  way  shall  fall 

A  myriad  friends  press  forward  to  obtain 

The  bounty  of  a  smile.     There  is  a  chain 

Of  pure  heart's  gold  that  links  mankind  in   thrall 

Before  the  magic  sleight  of  him  we  call 

After  the  watchful  pilot's  cry:   "Mark  Twain!" 

Helmsman  of  joy,  thy  shining  wake  doth  glow 

Beneath  the  glory  of  the  westering  sun ; 

And  by  its  gleaming  ripple  all  men  know 

The  steadfast  course  that  thou  hast  ever  run 

Through    life's   uneven    weather — steered   to    show 

Sane  Laughter  and  sweet  Liberty  are  one. 


Lowell  of  course  made  more  personal  friends  in  England 
than  even  Mark  Twain,  but  that  is  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  longer  term  he  spent  in  the  country  and  by  his  official 
position.  His  many  gifts  and  gracious  personality  set  a  high 
standard  for  his  successors,  but  Mr.  Choate  and  Mr.  Whitelaw 
Reid  have  proved  fully  equal  to  the  task  Lowell  set.  It  is 
happily  too  early  to  appraise  Mr.  Reid's  mission  as  a  bit  of 
past  history,  but  the  impression  left  by  his  predecessor  is 
well  defined  by  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  in  her  social  diary : 

Amongst  the  great  lawyers  I  have  known,  one  of  the  most 
charming  was  Mr.  Joseph  Choate,  who,  as  American  ambassa- 
dor, became  such  a  popular  figure  in  London  society.  I  have 
always  had  a  great  liking  for  the  clever  men  whom  the  great 
republic  has  from  time  to  time  sent  us,  and  it  was  with  real 
sorrow  that  I  learnt  this  most  agreeable  and  clever  personality- 
was  to  leave  us.  On  coming  to  say  good-bye  he  brought  me  his 
photograph,  which  hangs  among  those  of  some  great  men — 
Cobden,  Disraeli,  Bright,  and  others  whom  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  call  friends.  Mr.  Choate  was  especially  clever  and 
witty  in  conversation.  As  a  lawyer,  many  of  the  chief  tri- 
umphs of  an  uninterruptedly  successful  career  had  been 
achieved  by  his  fascinating  humor  and  wanning  methods  of 
persuasion,  which,  it  was  said,  caused  even  the  defeated  side 
to  leave  the  court  in  a  state  of  mental  exhilaration.  Mr. 
Choate,  indeed,  possessed  the  rare  quality  of  communicating 
the  kindly  geniality  which  was  such  an  essential  part  of  his 
nature,  to  all  he  met,  and  when  he  smiled  even  the  most 
soured  individuals  who  might  chance. to  meet  him,  as  a  rule, 
could  not  help  smiling  too. 


As  if  to  round  out  this  anthology  of  international  friendli- 
ness. Professor  J.  G.  Robertson  of  the  University  of  London 
takes  occasion,  in  his  survey  of  the  study  of  Shakespeare  in 
other  lands  than  England,  to  pay  a  generous  tribute  to  Ameri- 
can scholarship : 

It   seems   supererogatory   to    add   to    this   survey    of    Shake- 

spea-  e  abroad  a  word  on  Shakespeare  in  America  ;   so  far  as 

our   literature    is   concerned,    America   is   not.    and    never   has 

"abroad,"  and.  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare  especially,  it 

wo;  id  be  invidious  to  set  up  any  limits  within  the  area  of  the 

ea    h's    surface    where    the    English    tongue     is     spoken.     But 

tribute   ought   at   least   to   be  paid   to   the   independence 

originality    of   American   contributions    to    Shakespearean 

:riticisui    and   research.     By   borrowing   the   best    elements   in 


English  critical  methods  and  combining  them  with  German 
thoroughness  and  patience,  American  scholars,  in  recent  years, 
have  thrown  much  light  on  dark  places  and  contributed  very 
materially  to  our  understanding  of  Shakespeare's  work.  In 
the  first  line  stands  the  admirable  Variorum  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  founded  by  Howard  Furness  in  1873.  The  lead- 
ing American  actors,  too,  such  as  Edwin  Booth,  J.  B.  Booth, 
and  Edwin  Forrest,  have  distinguished  themselves  by  fresh 
and  stimulating  interpretations  of  Shakespeare's  greater 
tragedies  on  the  stage. 

Rudyard  Kipling  is  averse  to  interviews  because  he  thinks 
he  is  entitled  to  all  the  royalties  his  brain  can  earn,  and  it  is 
but  rarely  he  can  be  induced  to  make  a  public  speech  which 
the  newspapers  can  print  without  any  honorarium.  For  once, 
however,  he  has  been  lured  to  the  platform,  the  occasion  being 
the  banquet  of  the  mayor  of  that  Brighton  near  which  he  had 
his  home  for  several  years.  He  was  intrusted  with  the  toast 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  a  rather  delicate  subject  these 
days,  and  seized  the  opportunity  to  make  a  characteristic  con- 
tribution to  constitutional  law.  Premising  that  Parliament 
had  not  always  been  political  in  its  nature,  he  added : 

When  the  kingdom  of  Sussex  was  a  sovereign  independent 
state  a  few  hundred  j-ears  ago,  the  South  Saxons  regarded 
what  we  should  call  politics  as  much  less  important  than 
piracy,  navigation,  trade,  and  sport.  On  rare  occasions,  when 
they  interested  themselves  in  politics,  the  member  for  Lewes 
was  as  likely  as  not  to  record  his  vote  against  the  honorable 
member  for  Brighthelmstone  with  an  axe  or  sword.  This 
method,  though  conclusive,  was  found  to  be  wasteful,  owing 
to  the  expense  of  repeated  by-elections.  The  survivors  of 
the  debates  compromised  at  last  on  a  counting  of  heads  on  a 
division  instead  of  breaking  them.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
for  this  plan.  If  you  break  heads  you  at  least  discover  what 
is  in  them  ;  if  you  count  them  you  have  to  take  what  is  in 
them  on  trust.  If  you  take  them  on  trust  you  get  the  whole 
business  of  politics  as  we  know  it  today. 


Two  diverse  collections  of  pictures  are  on  their  way  to  the 
United  States,  both  of  which  will  deserve  well  of  lovers  of  art, 
but  for  different  reasons.  One  is  to  give  an  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  the  post -impressionist  art  of  France  ;  the  other 
will  reveal  the  aims  and  technique  of  Russian  painters.  The 
first  will  be  welcome  as  a  warning  of  the  depths  of  imbecility 
to  which  art  can  descend  when  it  is  divorced  from  standards 
and  discipline ;  the  second  not  less  welcome  for  the  data  it 
will  provide  for  a  reasoned  appreciation  of  the  achievements 
of  modern  Russian  art.  The  French  collection  is  to  include 
examples  of  the  crude  abnormalities  of  Gauguin,  Cezanne, 
Van  Gogh,  and  Henri -Matisse,  the  contributions  of  the  latter 
being  specially  notable  for  their  extremist  qualities.  His  work 
is  of  the  kind  which  might  be  expected  from  a  child  of  eight 
who  was  given  a  full  palette  and  bidden  paint  this  or  that. 
It  has  been  urged  in  Henri-Matisse's  defense  that  it  should 
be  the  purpose  of  art  to  acquire  the  child's  ingenuousness, 
a  doctrine  which,  if  applied  to  literature,  would  arrest  us  at 
nonsense  verse.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Russian  collection 
will  reveal  a  return  to  strong  realism,  with  full  color,  vivid 
relief,  and  directness  and  correctness  of  form.  It  may  be 
that  the  pictures  will  suggest  an  absence  of  genuine  enjoyment 
in  the  quality  of  paint  as  such,  but  this  will  be  more  than 
compensated  by  the  seriousness  of  their  work  and  the  fullness 
of  their  expression  of  Russian  life.  Also  those  pictures  will 
enable  a  decision  to  be  reached  as  to  the  amount  of  truth 
there  is  in  the  contention  that  it  is  to  painting  rather  than 
to  literature  we  must  look  for  the  embodiment  of  the  present 
racial  aims  and  aspirations  of  the  Slav. 


Greatly,  no  doubt,  to  the  chagrin  of  the  Baconians,  a  bust 
of  Shakespeare  has  now  invaded  that  Verona  where  Baron 
Verulam  laid  the  scenes  of  his  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  It  is 
all  the  fault  of  the  tourists,  apparently,  for  they  have  for 
several  generations  persisted  in  throwing  floral  tributes  or 
their  visiting  cards  into  that  "horse-trough"  which  their  hero- 
loving  curiosity  has  associated  with  Master  Montague  and 
Miss  CapuleL  This  relic  and  the  courtyard  in  which  it 
stands  have  recently  been  restored  with  mediaeval  fragments 
gathered  elsewhere,  and  the  picture  has  been  completed  by  a 
bust  of  Shakespeare,  which  contemplates  the  scene  from  an 
angle  of  the  garden. 


As  Austria  has  but  a  single  seaport  of  consequence, 
the  Au st ro- Hungarian  empire  has  never  been  seriously 
considered  as  a  naval  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  The 
Austrian  government,  however,  seems  determined  that 
for  the  future  the  empire  will  play  a  more  important 
part  in  naval  matters.  Two  Dreadnought  battleships 
are  already  tinder  construction  and  five  more  are  to  be 
commenced  the  next  year  or  two.  In  addition,  Austria 
has  in  commission  six  other  modern  battleships,  so 
that  within  a  few  years  she  will  have  thirteen  battle- 
ships in  addition  to  several  modern  armored  cruisers 
in  service. 

^i^  

The  founders  of  Paris,  emigrating  from  some  Greek 
or  Etruscan  country  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  rowed  their  galleys  up  the  River  Seine, 
they  took  possession  of  the  island  in  that  stream  on 
which  their  city  is  built,  and  according  to  the  legends 
that  have  come  down  to  the  present  time,  called  it 
"Bans,"  which  is  Greek  for  a  boat  then  used  upon  the 
River  Nile,  whence  Paris.  The  island  on  which  the 
adventurers  landed  was  held  to  typify  a  boat,  and  to  this 
day  the  court  of  arms  of  that  famous  city  is  an  ancient 

galley. 

*•»■ 

The  third  session  of  the  Eleventh  Parliament  of 
Canada  opened  November  17  with  pomp  and  ceremony 
recalling  mediaeval  times.  Earl  Grey,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  King  George  the  Fifth,  drove  in  state  from 
Government  House,  escorted  by  dragoons,  and  was  wel- 
comed on  Parliament  Hill  by  the  picked  troops  of  the 
capital. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


W.  W.  Asquith,  elder  brother  of  the  prime  minister 
of  England,  has  just  retired  from  the  position  of  master 
at  Clifton  College,  which  he  has  held  for  thirty-five 
years. 

Baron  Hallam  Tennyson,  son  of  England's  great 
poet,  who  has  been  governor  and  commander-in-chief  of 
South  Australia,  and  governor-general  of  Australia, 
now  lives  at  the  family  home.  Freshwater,  Isle  of 
Wight.  He  has  written  several  volumes  of  prose  and 
verse,  in  addition  to  editing  the  works  of  his  father, 
Lord  Tennyson. 

Mme.  Bouguereau,  widow  of  the  famous*  French 
artist,  William  Bouguereau,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three  still  occupies  herself  with  her  brush  at  her  home, 
the  Villa  Cambise,  at  Royat-les-Bains,  a  half-day's 
journey  from  Paris.  It  was  as  Elizabeth  Gardner, 
that  the  Xew  Hampshire  girl  went  to  Paris  in  1866  to 
study  art,  and  there  met  and  married  the  painter.  She 
was  the  first  American  woman  artist  to  exhibit  in  the 
Paris  Salon  and  to  be  awarded  a  Salon  medal. 

Edward  Waterman  Townsend,  the  "Chimmie  Fad- 
den''  of  newspaper  fame,  has  been  elected  to  Congress 
from  Xew  Jersey.  It  is  not  his  first  essay  in  practical 
politics,  as  he  has  been  a  candidate  for  various  offices 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  at  his  home  in  Montclair, 
Xew  Jersey,  but  without  success  until  now.  Mr.  Town- 
send  was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  fifty-five  years  ago, 
but  his  early  journalistic  career  was  in  San  Francisco. 
It  was  in  this  city  that  he  married  Miss  Annie  Lake. 

Harry  Gordon  Self  ridge,  the  American  merchant 
who  has  established  one  of  the  greatest  department 
stores  in  the  world  in  London,  was  born  in  Ripon,  Wis- 
consin, in  1858.  He  entered  the  employ  of  Field.  Leiter 
&  Co.  in  Chicago  in  1879,  and  was  a  partner  in  the  suc- 
ceeding house  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  when  he  sold 
out  in  1904  to  organize  his  foreign  enterprise.  With 
all  his  business  activities  he  found  time  to  perform  duty 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  arbitration  while  he  lived 
in  Chicago. 

Dr.  Emil  Reich,  the  eminent  Hungarian  historian, 
who  was  engaged  by  the  British  government  to  prepare 
its  case  in  the  Venezuelan  boundary  matter,  is  an  inde- 
fatigable student  of  history  from  original  sources.  He 
spent  five  years  in  the  United  States,  four  years  in 
France,  and  thirteen  years  in  England  searching  li- 
braries for  authentic  documents  and  observing  popular 
movements  at  a  close  range.  He  has  written  many 
books  and  lectured  often  before  institutions  of  learning, 
though  he  is  only  fifty-six  years  old. 

Musicians  are  the  real  cosmopolitans.  Adolph  Brod- 
sky,  principal  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  Manches- 
ter, England,  was  born  in  Russia  fifty-nine  years  ago. 
He  entered  the  Vienna  Conservatoire  when  he  was  nine 
years  old,  and  six  years  afterward  left  to  join  the  court 
orchestra.  He  taught  in  Moscow  from  1874  to  1878. 
toured  Austria,  Germany,  and  England  in  1880,  and  a 
little  later  was  head  professor  at  the  Leipzig  Conserva- 
toire. In  1891  he  played  in  America  and  Canada  in 
concerts.  Xow  he  is  settled  in  a  big  manufacturing 
and  English-speaking  city,  in  spite  of  his  continental 
memories  and  associations. 

The  Massachusetts  Suffrage  Association  has  commis- 
sioned Josephine  Preston  Peabody  to  prepare  a  series 
of  tableaux  of  the  noble  deeds  of  womankind  through 
hiscory  to  the  present  day.  Mrs.  Marks,  to  give  the 
poet  her  present  name,  purposes  first  to  introduce  the 
cave  woman  at  her  labors.  The  cave  woman  drifts  into 
sleep  and  is  a  silent  observer  of  the  tableaux  of  suc- 
ceeding ages.  There  will  be  depicted  Queen  Isabella 
giving  Columbus  her  jewels;  Catherine  of  Sienna,  the 
saint;  Joan  of  Arc.  In  the  Victorian  era.  Mrs.  Marks 
selects  Florence  Xightingale  rather  than  Victoria. 
The  present  will  be  represented  by  the  late  Julia  Ward 
Howe.  A  number  of  women,  including  Mrs.  Howe, 
will  be  seen  working  upon  a  great  American  flag.  At 
the  back  will  be  a  door  representing  a  balcony.  The 
sound  of  the  soldiers'  voices  as  they  march  past  will 
be  heard.     The  tableaux  will  be  staged  next  spring. 

It  is  said  that  the  personality  of  Sir  Edward  Elgar 
dominates  music  in  England  today,  yet  he  has  none 
of  the  traditional  trappings  of  the  composer  about  him 
— no  long  hair,  or  velvet  coat,  or  flowing  tie.  Such 
things  he  despises  as  affectations.  With  his  closely 
cut  iron-gray  hair  and  his  military  looking  moustache, 
Sir  Elgar  is  like  a  retired  colonel  or  a  distinguished 
lawyer  or  politician — anything,  in  fact,  but  a  composer. 
He  likes  a  country  life.  For  years  he  lived  on  the 
beautiful  Malvern  Hills,  and  .now  has  a  house  on  the 
outskirts  of  Hereford  Town.  He  has  no  hobbies,  but 
is  clever  at  a  good  many  things.  Like  Caruso,  he  is 
gifted  with  the  pencil  and  is  an  excellent  caricaturist. 
Some  time  ago  chemistry  took  up  some  of  his  spare 
time.  Xo  English  musician  has  ever  attracted  so  much 
attention,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  by  his  music. 
Elgar's  career  has  been  an  extraordinary  one.  He  has 
won  his  way  to  the  front  rank  against  many  adverse 
circumstances.  As  a  boy  in  Worcester  he  was  without 
money  and  influence  and  cut  off  from  the  musical 
world.  He  had  to  fall  back  upon  his  own  resources. 
If  his  boyhood  had  been  spent  in  a  more  musical  centre 
doubtless  he  would  have  been  made  a  prodigy,  for  at 
fifteen  he  was  writing  music,  and  before  that  age  he 
was  a  good  player  on  the  organ  and  violin. 
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POSTOFFICE  VERSUS  BUCKET  SHOP. 


The  Postmaster-General's  Vigorous  Crusade. 


The  American  public,  says  Mr.  Hitchcock — laying 
down  his  little  axe  for  the  moment  in  order  to  attach 
two  fresh  scalps  to  his  belt — the  alert  and  vigilant 
American  public  has  been  swindled  out  of  $100,000,000 
in  the  course  of  five  years.  The  bucket  shop  and  the 
unlisted  stock  concern  have  been  abroad  in  the  land, 
and  the  fool  and  his  money  have  been  disastrously 
and  irrevocably  parted.  Moreover,  the  mails  have  been 
used  in  the  aforesaid  acts  of  piracy  upon  the  high  seas 
of  finance,  and  so  with  that  paternal  benevolence  that 
has  always  distinguished  the  postoffice  Mr.  Hitchcock 
has  put  on  his  paint  and  gone  upon  the  warpath. 

The  larger  of  the  two  scalps  mentioned  is  that  of 
Messrs.  Burr  Brothers,  whose  name  is  still  tenderly 
remembered  in  California,  and  who  have  always  found 
it  profitable  to  give  to  their  operations  that  Western 
tint  that  has  been  found  so  effective  in  persuading 
money  from  the  small  investor,  whose  knowledge  of 
this  great  and  wicked  city  is  of  the  theoretical  kind. 
Burr  Brothers  once  honored  California  by  making  it  a 
sort  of  headquarters,  and  they  would  be  still  decorating 
the  Pacific  Coast  but  for  the  pestilent  curiosity  of  the 
chief  postal  inspector  in  San  Francisco,  whose  un- 
worthy intrusion  into  their  affairs  was  of  so  insistent 
a  nature  as  to  necessitate  their  removal  to  Xew  York. 
Now  it  seems  that  not  even  in  the  rabbit  warren  of  the 
Flatiron  Building  are  they  safe  from  the  myrmidons 
of  a  postal  inquisition  that  persists  in  the  almost  hope- 
less task  of  protecting  fools  from  their  follies. 

The  capture  of  this  interesting  crew  was  not  with- 
out its  dramatic  features,  and  we  may  even  extract  a 
certain  element  of  pathos  from  the  fact  that  its  chief 
leader  was  engaged,  so  to  speak,  in  religious  exercises 
at  the  moment  when  the  brutal  hand  of  the  law  de- 
scended upon  his  collar.  It  happened  somewhat  in  this 
way,  and  after  a  recital  of  the  facts  it  will  be  easy  for 
readers  to  determine  whether  an  act  of  positive  sacri- 
lege has  been  committed  under  the  sanction  of  the  law 
or  whether  we  may  take  some  lighter  view  of  an  inci- 
dent that  was  at  least  deplorable.  It  seems  that  a  body 
of  officials,  mostly  policemen,  all  of  them  being  under  the 
instigation  of  Mr.  Hitchcock,  who  must  therefore  take 
his  full  share  of  responsibility  on  the  judgment  day, 
determined  to  raid  the  office  of  Burr  Brothers  in  the 
Flatiron  Building.  It  may  be  urged  in  their  defense 
that  they  could  not  have  foreseen  that  Mr.  S.  C.  Burr, 
the  president  of  the  company,  would  be  actually  en- 
gaged in  spiritual  devotion  at  the  moment  of  their 
attack,  but  none  the  less  they  knew  that  it  was  only 
Monday,  and  therefore  that  some  lingering  religious 
fragrance  must  necessarily  be  in  the  air.  But  let  that 
pass.  Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  be  censorious,  or 
that  a  mere  thoughtless  act  of  a  giddy  officialism  should 
be  set  down  as  a  crime.  When  the  storming  party  ar- 
rived they  found  Mr.  E.  H.  Burr  and  Vice-President 
Tobey  engaged  in  the  secular  task  of  interviewing  sev- 
eral dozen  customers  who  had  come  to  town  to  buy 
gold  bricks  and  who  had  come  unerringly  to  the  place 
where  such  things  are  made.  There  were  also  about 
thirty  stenographers  writing  letters  for  their  lives,  as 
well  as  clerks  and  messengers.  It  was  a  busy  scene,  a 
hive  of  industry,  a  nest  of  enterprise  and  skill.  But  at 
the  moment  the  master  brain  was  not  there,  and  noth- 
ing would  satisfy  the  little  bevy  of  detectives  but  a 
sight  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Burr,  the  president.  His  gifted 
brother  knew  where  he  was  and  was  willing  to  oblige, 
and  before  he  realized  that  he  himself  was  under  ar- 
rest he  had  directed  Inspector  Kincaid  to  the  Christian 
Science  rooms  around  the  corner.  Xow  it  might  be 
supposed  that  that  simple  statement  would  have  brought 
a  blush  to  the  cheek  even  of  a  policeman ;  that  the 
minion  of  the  law  would  have  hesitated  to  seize  his 
prey  upon  the  very  steps  of  the  altar,  as  it  were;  that 
he  would  have  waited  for  his  victim  outside  the  sanc- 
tuary rather  than  profane  the  shrine  with  the  tread  of 
his  official  and  copious  boots.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He 
went  right  in  to  that  holy  place  and  thus  seared  what 
we  may  humorously  call  his  conscience  with  an  act  of 
sacrilege,  for  after  all  we  can  call  it  by  no  other  name. 
And  there,  sure  enough,  was  Mr.  Burr.  He  had  a 
book  of  devotion  in  his  hand,  and  the  priestess  upon 
duty  was  expounding  to  him  that  matter  is  never  mind 
and  that  mind  is  no  matter.  The  sight  would  have 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  a  crocodile :  it  would  have 
softened  the  heart  of  a  rattlesnake.  But  let  us  draw  a 
veil  over  the  harrowing  scene.  Once  more  we  see 
piety  vanquished  and  brute  force  triumphant.  It  was 
ever  so. 

And  so  the  tragedy  reached  its  culmination  in  the 
Tombs  prison.  Will  it  be  believed  that  these  unfortu- 
nates were  unable  to  secure  the  S20.000  bail  demanded 
by  inexorable  authority?  Why.  they  had  received 
more  than  $20,000  in  that  one  morning's  mail.  It  was 
actually  lying  upon  their  desks  at  the  moment  of  their 
arrest  and  yet  these  kings  of  finance  must  languish  in 
durance  vile  for  the  lack  of  one  day's  income.  On 
their  desks  were  the  contributions  of  the  country 
clergyman,  the  village  postmistress,  and  the  rural  school 
teacher,  of  every  variety  of  the  genus  sucker,  who  must 
have  been  created  by  an  all  wise  Providence  for  the 
purpose  of  ministering  to  those  who  need  the  money. 
And  if  not  for  this  purpose  then  for  what  other?  Was 
ever  so  cruel  a  fate  as  that  of  the  Messrs.  Burr? 

The  postoffice  authorities  have  issued  a  statement 
that  no  doubt  is  intended  to  palliate  their  affront  to  the 


cause  of  true  religion.  It  is  too  long  to  quote  to  any 
great  length,  but  they  mention  some  twenty  companies 
fostered  and  fathered  by  the  eminent  Burrs  and  which 
are  not  now  in  existence.  The  capitalization  of  these 
companies  was  about  $20,000,000,  no  insignificant  sum, 
with  eggs  at  45  cents  a  dozen.  And  there  are  other 
companies,  many  others,  that  are  either  defunct  or 
moribund,  and  most  of  the  money  that  they  represent 
is  said  by  the  postoffice  to  have  been  gathered  in  by 
the  ingenious  Burrs.  The  thing  was  not  so  much  a 
system  as  a  positive,  an  exact,  and  an  elaborated 
science.  If  all  the  fools  of  the  country  had  hoisted  red 
flags  they  could  not  have  been  enumerated  and  classi- 
fied with  more  skill  and  precision.  Mr.  Hitchcock  says 
that  the  Burrs  "sold  stock  at  par  value  of  from  $40,- 
000,000  to  $50,000,000  in  the  various  companies.  Dur- 
ing the  past  summer  they  were  driven  out  of  California 
by  the  State  authorities.  In  every  instance  they  have 
promised  large  dividends  on  the  stock  sold,  in  addition 
to  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  stock,  but  in  not 
a  single  case  have  any  of  the  companies  paid  any 
dividends  and  practically  all  have  been  complete  fail- 
ures." 

Xow  what  are  we  to  think  of  it  all?  What  are  we 
to  think  of  human  nature?  What  is  there  left  us  to 
hope  for?  Is  it  any  use  to  protect  these  poor  helpless 
pigeons  who  flutter  around  in  droves  and  positively  beg 
to  be  plucked?  Some  time  ago  a  judge  showed 
leniency  to  a  thief  because  the  sight  of  a  woman  with 
her  well-filled  purse  held  daintily  between  finger  and 
thumb  must  be  an  almost  irresistible  temptation  to 
snatch  and  run.  How  much  more  irresistible  must  be 
the  spectacle  of  this  great  army  of  dupes  who  are 
greedy  enough  to  want  money  that  they  have  not 
earned  and  too  silly  to  keep  the  money  that  they  have 
earned?  It  is  a  question  for  the  sociologist,  who  must 
determine  if  the  fool  creates  the  knave  or  if  the  knave 
creates  the  fool.  And  yet  with  $500,000,000  wasted  in 
five  years,  carried  upon  bended  knee  to  the  stock  shark, 
humblv  offered  to  him  and  forced  upon  him,  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  high  prices  have  caused  a  real 
and  a  widespread  distress  throughout  the  country.  Our 
real  need  seems  to  be  not  so  much  for  low  prices  as 
for  numerous,  commodious,  and  spacious  idiot  asylums. 
Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 

Xew  York,  Xovember  25,  1910. 

LORD  MAYORS  DAY. 


London's  Civic  Festival  with  Shakespearean  Innovations. 


Rash  reformers  have  been  known  to  advocate  the 
abandonment  of  the  9th  of  Xovember  for  Lord  Mayor's 
Day.  They  have  argued  eloquently  that  the  yearly- 
civic  festival  should  be  held  on  a  date  in  the  summer 
months,  when  there  would  be  a  reasonable  chance  of  a 
little  sunshine  to  brighten  the  gorgeous  procession  and 
add  to  the  comfort  of  the  waiting  crowds.  Those  re- 
formers have  a  strong  case.  The  penultimate  month 
of  the  year  is  usually  a  sorry  affair  in  the  English 
capital;  to  quote  Keats  with  a  difference,  it  is  a 
Season    of   mists   and    yellow    hideousoess. 

At  least,  it  used  to  be.  But  really  a  "London  par- 
ticular" is  a  much  rarer  phenomenon  than  it  was 
twenty  years  ago.  That  in  itself  has  lessened  the  force 
of  the  reformers'  arguments,  but  even  were  it  other- 
wise the  genuine  cockney  would  rather  die  at  the  stake 
than  have  his  Lord  Mayor's  Day  on  any  other  date 
than  the  ninth  of  Xovember.  It  would  be  easier  to 
deprive  him  of  a  Bank  'Oliday,  or  make  him  forego  the 
pecuniary  delights  of  Boxing  Day. 

And  for  once  he  yesterday  had  the  better  of  the  re- 
former in  the  climatic  argument.  Shortly  before  the 
midday  hour  the  sun  actually  struggled  through  and 
sent  a  shaft  of  golden  light  into  the  narrow  spaces 
which  lead  to  the  historic  Guildhall,  the  starting  point 
of  that  time-honored  pageant  which  for  untold  years 
has  signalized  the  entry  of  London's  new  lord  mayor 
upon  his  year  of  office. 

From  the  Guildhall  and  back  to  the  Guildhall  again 
the  procession  was  to  traverse  nearly  six  miles  of  Lon- 
don streets.  The  route  is  varied  slightly  from  year 
to  year  in  order  that  the  lord  mayor  may  sweep  in  all 
his  glory  through  his  own  particular  ward  of  the  city, 
but  whatever  the  appointed  mould  of  thoroughfares 
the  London  crowd  can  be  relied  upon  to  fill  its  spaces 
to  overflowing.  Yesterday's  route  was  packed  to  the 
limit  of  every  sidewalk's  capacity  by  the  usual  patient 
yet  eager,  orderly  yet  ebullient  cockney  crowd.  In  the 
windows  of  the  shops  and  offices  lining  the  course  there 
were  the  inevitable  family  gatherings,  for  "the  ninth" 
is  the  one  set  day  of  the  calendar  when  the  pater- 
familias who  is  "something  in  the  city"  can  play  the 
gracious  host  at  small  expense  and  compound  for  his 
frecjuent  moral  lapses  by  taking  his  whole  family  to 
London.  But  whether  those  favored  spectators  enjoy 
the  show  more  keenly  than  the  crowd  on  the  kerb  is 
open  to  question.  Their  joy  is  certainly  more  tem- 
pered and  circumscribed  than  that  of  the  little  cockney 
lad  who  views  the  spectacle  from  the  vantage  ground 
of  his  father's  shoulder.  It  is  his  day  of  visions.  De- 
nied that  hundred-millionth  chance  which  the  Ameri- 
can boy  has  of  being  a  President,  his  imagination,  fos- 
tered by  the  legend  of  Dick  Whittington.  expatiates  on 
the  possibility  that  he.  too,  may  one  day  be  the  centre 
of  that  glorious  pomp.  In  his  hand  he  holds  tightly 
as  a  priceless  possession  that  penny  "  'fishal  panoram 
o'   th'   lord  mayor's   show"   which   the   street   hawkers 


have  been  crying  all  the  morning,  and  which  he  will 
gloat  over  for  days  and  days,  indifferent  to  its  criminal 
lack  of  harmony  with  what  he  has  seen  and  its  atro- 
cious coloring  and  its  violently  out-of-register  printing. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  "  'fishal  panoram"  may  be 
forgiven  its  anachronisms  if  not  its  crudities.  For  the 
show  is  a  chameleon  for  change.  There  are,  of  course, 
certain  aspects  which  are  as  unalterable  as  the  British 
constitution.  The  Prince  of  Denmark  would  not  be 
more  missed  from  "Hamlet"  than  that  stately,  swaying, 
mediaeval  coach  in  which  the  lord  mayor  himself  is 
borne  through  the  applauding  crowds.  Its  occupant 
of  yesterday,  Sir  Yezey  Strong,  had  a  reception  as 
enthusiastic  as  any  of  his  numerous  predecessors. 
That  he  is  a  staunch  teetotaler  detracted  not  a  whit 
from  his  popularity;  perhaps  that  was  overlooked  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  has  captured  the  highest 
honor  of  the  city  at  the  unusually  early  age  of  fifty- 
seven,  and  will  have  the  distinction  of  dispensing  the 
hospitality  of  the  city  during  the  coronation  year  of 
George  Y. 

If  the  "  'fishal  panoram"  managed  to  depict  the  lord 
mayor's  coach  with  measurable  accuracy,  it  failed  woe- 
fully to  perpetuate  those  Shakespearean  pageants  which 
imparted  color  and  history  to  the  show.  Four  London 
scenes  from  the  immortal  plays  were  attempted.  First 
came  a  group  representing  the  return  from  Agincourt 
of  Henry-  Y  and  his  brothers-in-arms.  a  brave  little  pic- 
ture of  mediaeval  England,  all  the  more  realistic  for 
the  litter  which  bore  the  wounded  Gloucester.  That 
tableau  made  a  rather  exacting  demand  upon  cockney- 
historical  knowledge,  and  left  some  of  the  onlookers 
puzzled,  but  a  glad  acclaim  of  "Falstaff!  Falstaff!" 
spontaneously  greeted  the  next  figure  in  the  procession. 
There  yvas  no  mistaking  that  "ton  of  flesh,"  or  the 
rakish  looking  crew — Pistol,  Poins,  and  the  others — 
that  accompanied  him.  It  was  the  fat  old  knight  of 
the  picture,  with  bibulous  eyes  and  cheeks  glowingly- 
painted  yvith  burnt  sack  and  old  Canary-.  Something 
of  his  boisterous  reception  may  have  been  due  to  the 
contrast  he  presented  to  the  water-loving  lord  mayor. 
The  other  groups  included  Richard.  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, leading  captive  his  unfortunate  nephews,  and  Henry 
VIII  and  his  famous  cardinal. 

By  devious  ways,  and  ever  to  the  cheers  of  the 
crowd  and  the  clamoring  of  church  bells,  the  procession 
duly  reached  the  law  courts,  where  the  picturesque 
ceremony  of  swearing-in  the  lord  mayor  was  observed 
as  in  countless  other  years.  And  then  came  the  return 
journey  to  the  Guildhall,  where  the  great  banquet  of  the 
day  has  been  celebrated  through  all  the  centuries  since 
1501.  Pepys  was  a  guest  once,  and  has  left  a  picture 
of  the  feast  which  is  strong  in  contrasts  with  the 
luxuries  and  appointments  of  the  twentieth  century: 

"Many  were  the  tables,  but  none  in  the  hali  but  the 
mayor's  and  the  lords  of  privy  council  that  had  napkins 
or  knives,  which  yvas  very  strange.  We  went  into  the 
buttery-,  and  there  stayed  and  talked,  and  then  into  the 
hall  again,  and  there  wine  was  offered,  and  they  drunk, 
I  only  drinking  some  hypocras  which  do  not  break  my 
vow  it  being,  to  the  best  of  my  present  judgment,  only 
a  mixed  compound  drink.  If  I  am  mistaken,  God  for- 
give me ! — but  I  hope  and  do  think  I  am  not.  Anon 
comes  the  lord  mayor,  who  went  up  to  the  lords  and 
then  to  the  other  tables  to  bid  welcome — and  so  all  to 
dinner.  I  sat  near  Proby  Barn  and  Creed  at  the  mer- 
chants strangers'  table,  where  ten  good  dishes  to  a 
mess  with  plenty  of  wine  of  all  sorts,  of  which  I  drunk 
none,  but  it  was  very  unpleasing  that  we  had  no  nap- 
kins, nor  change  of  trenchers,  and  drank  out  of  earthen 
pitchers  and  yyooden  dishes." 

Few  are  the  poets  who  have  attempted  to  sing  the 
praises  of  the  lord  mayor's  banquet,  but  a  century  ago 
one  versifier  did  attempt  a  parody  of  Dryden's  "Alex- 
ander's Feast"  in  eulogy  of  the  menu: 

The  course  began  with  fish 

As  fresh  as  we  could  wish. 

Brought  down  by  mail,   a  lordly  dish  ! 

A   turbot's  spreading  form  bespake  the  treat. 

With  luscious  lobster  sauce  complete : 

Soles,  whitings,  dorys,  Quin's  great  boast 

Who   first  them   sought  on  Torbay's  coast. 

Tasted — nor  from  his  palate  hurled 

But  stamped  their  worth — himself  the  glutton  of  the  world ! 

Probably  the  parodist  wrote  from  exoteric  knowl- 
edge only;  had  his  experience  been  esoteric  he  yvould 
not  have  failed  to  exalt  that  turtle  soup  which  is  more 
essential  as  the  climax  of  Lord  Mayor's  fay  than  the 
speech  of  the  prime  minister.  Piccadilly. 

London,  Xovember  10.  1910. 


Xear  Dunkeld.  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  is  Bir- 
nam.  Macbeth's  country.  There  one  may  see  two  great 
trees  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay.  which  are  said 
to  be  at  least  1000  years  old  and  among  the  few  which 
remain  of  the  original  Birnam  wood.  These  two  trees. 
a  sycamore  and  an  oak.  are  large  enough  of  themselves 
to  have  provided  a  goodly  army  with  branches,  and 
the  trunks  measure,  at  the  ground,  fifteen  feet  in  diame- 
ter. 


Senator   Gore   of  Oklahoma    was   in   Detroit   a    lew 
days  ago.  and  talked  freely  with  the  reporters,  observ- 
ing that  he  saw  "no  reason  to  maintain  an  Oyster  Bay 
attitude" — this    according    to    the   Xew   York 
Post.     And  interested  readers,  to  get  a  per 
standing  of  the  phrase  in  quotation  mark- 
to  observe  that  the   paper  bears  a  po- 
Otherwise — but  the  application  is  obvious. 
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THE  FAVOR  OF  THE  KING. 


Why  the  Dukes  of  Bowforest  Do  Not  Go  to  Court. 
• 

It  is  a  widely  known  fact  that  the  Duchy  of  Bow- 
forest— or,  as  some  say,  Beauforret— has  fallen  into 
disrepute  in  social  highways,  and  that  the  last  two 
holders  of  the  title  have  not  been  summoned  to  court. 
But  the  reason  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  a  political  one ; 
nor  is  it  entirely  on  account  of  the  mesalliance  of  the 
late  duke,  though  it  certainly  resulted  from  that  strange 
marriage. 

The  kings  of  Aul-Atlantis  have  always  been— well, 
gallant.  When  the  court  is  at  Appledore  the  capital 
boasts  that  the  most  beautiful  faces  of  the  civilized 
world  are  to  be  seen  on  the  King's  Highway  at  the 
fashionable  hour,  and  the  present  monarch's  manners  to 
women  could  only  have  been  acquired  as  an  inheritance. 
But  the  last  Duke  of  Bowforest,  even  as  a  young  man, 
did  not  take  the  king  as  his  model  like  other  of  the 
younger  nobility,  and  retired  more  and  more  to  his 
enormous  estates,  where  in  his  thirtieth  year  he  com- 
pleted the  estrangement  between  himself  and  society  by 
'  taking  a  wife  from  one  of  the  small  fiefs  dependent  on 
the  duchy.  There  was  no  disguising  the  fact — though 
at  first  it  was  discredited  in  smart  circles — the  duke  had 
married  a  peasant!  She  was  not  even  of  the  bour- 
geoisie, an  increasing  and  powerful  class  whose  wealth 
was  gradually  entitling  them  to  consideration.  The 
young  woman  was  the  daughter  of  a  man  and  his  wife 
who  worked  on  the  duke's  own  farm  lands — they  were 
toilers  of  the  soil,  as  the  duchess  would  have  been  had 
she  not  been  raised  to  such  an  extraordinary  position. 
Naturally  enough,  the  duke  retained  his  office  as 
hereditary  grand  almoner,  for  the  dispensing  of  the 
king's  charities  was  not  seriously  embarrassed  by  his 
wife's  origin — the  poor  people  indeed  seemed  to  like 
it.  But  his  position  as  premier  duke  and  chief  courtier 
dropped  into  abeyance,  for  he  neither  went  to  court  nor 
took  the  duchess. 

Having  married  Amoura  the  duke  devoted  the  next 
year  or  so  to  educating  her,  and  they  lived  very  quietly 
on  the  immense  estates  of  the  duchy,  doing  good,  it  was 
reported,  and  much  loved  by  the  common  people. 
Amoura  was  said  to  be  a  virtuous  woman,  and  beauti- 
ful. But  that  hardly  excused  the  duke  from  following 
the  traditions  of  his  race  and  country  and  marrying 
some  lady  of  his  own  class  whose  name  had  escaped 
more  than  a  little  handling.  He  held  strange  views  that 
appeared  to  deepen  rather  than  otherwise  as  time  went 
on,  and  showed  no  inclination  to  display  his  beautiful 
wife  in  the  glare  of  social  life,  though  being  the  Duke 
of  Bowforest,  and  first  in.  the  nobility  of  Aul-Atlantis, 
no  breath  of  opinion  on  the  court  had  ever  been  im- 
puted to  him.  Old  friends  who  claimed  a  welcome  in 
the  duchy  were  sure  to  find  it,  and  those  who  stayed 
with  the  duke  and  duchess  reported  her  as  outshining 
all  the  fair  faces  which  made  Appledore  famous.  She 
was  a  large  woman,  built  on  a  generous  scale  like  her 
peasant  ancestors,  and  her  burnished  hair  and  wonder- 
ful white  skin  put  admirers  in  mind  of  a  white  lily  with 
a  golden  centre. 

When  their  first  child  was  born  a  larger  gathering 
than  usual  was  assembled  at  Bowforest  for  the  chris- 
tening; and  from  this,  veritable  and  emphatic  accounts 
of  the  glorious  beauty  of  the  duchess  reached  the  court. 
The  child  was  a  boy,  and  as  fine  and  fair  as  his  mother, 
so  that  the  duke  seemed,  even  to  those  who  blamed 
the  eccentricity  of  his  marriage,  a  fortunate  man. 
The  baby  was  a  year  old,  and  as  strong  as  a  child  of 
two,  on  the  day  when  the  duke  received  notice  of  a 
more  important  visitor  than  any  who  had  graced  the 
great  house  for  many  years. 

The  king  had  been  on  a  hunting  holiday,  being  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  sport,-  and  proposed  paying  a  pri- 
vate visit  to  the  chief  duchy  in  his  kingdom.  All  that 
Bowforest  contained  was  at  his  disoosal,  from  the 
famous  red  stags  of  the  country  to  the  hospitality  of 
the  host  and  hostess.  The  royal  guest,  however,  had 
petitioned  for  a  perfect  lack  of  ceremony,  and  his  suite 
was  confined  to  four  or  five  gentlemen — one  of  whom, 
his  equerry,  Captain  Saumerez,  had  brought  the  inti- 
mation of  his  advent.  It  was  a  golden  afternoon  on 
which  the  king  arrived  at  Bowforest.  His  majesty 
drove  in  an  open  carriage  with  two  of  his  suite,  the 
rest  being  on  horseback,  and  as  the  party  swept  round 
the  curve  of  the  drive  into  view  of  the  historical  house 
he  was  heard  to  utter  an  exclamation  of  pleasure. 

"I  have  not  been  at  Bowforest  since  I  was  a  young 
man!"  he  said.  "How  grand  that  west  front  is, 
Saumerez  !" 

"Yes.  indeed,  sire !"  said  the  equerry.  But  his  eyes, 
following  the  king's,  did  not  see  the  west  front,  which 
is  the  boast  of  Bowforest.  and  looks  its  best  in  the  sun- 
set. Buttress  and  archway  stone  carving  and  battle- 
ment stood  out  nobly  in  the  glow  from  the  west,  and 
under  the  winged  horses  that  guard  the  threshold  stood 
the  duke  and  duchess — a  strong  man  and  a  fair  woman. 
Seen  for  the  first  time  in  the  ripeness  of  her  beauty, 
there  was  that  in  Amoura's  face  which  made  men  gasp. 
She  was  something  more  than  a  picture  to  be  admired 
— th°  human  reality  of  her  compelled  a  kind  of  adora- 
tion. 

There  was  no  ceremony  in  the  king's  reception.    The 

'•  kissed  .his  hand  and  presented  the  duchess,  who  in 

turn  curtsied,  nor  was  there  any  awkwardness  in 

feasant's  greeting  of  her  monarch.     She  had  large 

grave  eyes  with  a  frank  width  between  them,  and  they 


dwelt  on  his  face  with  a  softness  that  might  have  been 
respect  or  speculation,  but  was  certainly  not  timidity. 
She  spoke  little  at  the  dinner,  during  which  the  king 
sat  at  her  right  hand,  but  her  attention  to  all  he  said 
was  perfect  courtesy.  The  king,  who  was  a  good 
talker  himself,  found  it  the  best  of  breeding. 

For  the  few  days  that  the  royal  party  remained  at 
Bowforest  the  hours  were  chiefly  given  up  to  sport. 
The  king  was  still  a  keen  rider  and  loved  shy  game; 
his  heavy  figure  was  against  him,  but  he  was  no  lag- 
gard. Though  middle-aged,  he  was  still  a  handsome 
man,  and  his  hairless,  dusky  face  had  the  royal  attribute 
of  dignity.  He  was  pleased  with  his  entertainment, 
the  equerries  whispered;  he  rallied  the  duke  on  his 
absence  from  the  court,  and  added  that  it  was  no 
wonder  that  he  was  satisfied  to  remain  in  retirement 
having  such  a  home  life;  he  admired  the  prosperity 
of  the  estates,  and  wished  that  all  his  kingdom  were 
as  wisely  sub-governed  as  Bowforest;  he — looked  at 
the  duchess. 

It  was  the  king's  custom  to  rise  early.  On  the  day 
of  his  departure  he  was  abroad  before  breakfast,  and 
strolled  through  the  grounds  enjoying  an  exceptional 
spell  of  fine  weather.  The  duke  did  not  know  of  the 
royal  fancy  for  early  rising,  and  was  not  in  evidence  to 
join  his  majesty.  The  equerries  knew  it,  but  they  had 
not  informed  their  host.  Perhaps  the  king  was  glad 
for  once  to  be  without  companionship,  for  it  is  not 
given  to  monarchs  to  escape  from  the  least  surveil- 
lance very  often.  The  king  walked  across  the  lawns 
slowly,  and  brushed  the  dew  from  the  daisies  with  a 
heavy  footstep  as  he  passed  into  the  rose  garden.  He 
had  brushed  the  dew  from  other  flowers,  too,  in  the 
years  of  his  reign  that  lay  behind  him. 

On  the  further  side  of  the  rose  garden  he  found  a 
bower,  the  perfection  of  artistic  rusticity,  the  wooden 
framework  being  so  cunningly  twined  with  roses  and 
honeysuckles,  jessamine  and  creepers,  that  it  was  not 
visible.  The  place  was  a  veritable  shrine  for  Flora, 
and  behold — Flora  had  come  to  grace  it ! 

As  the  king  approached,  the  duchess  turned  round, 
and  showed  him  her  kind,  beautiful  face  in  all  its 
morning  freshness.  She  had  been  reading,  it  would 
seem,  among  the  roses,  for  she  held  the  book  in  her 
hand,  and  stood  aside,  framed  in  leaves  and  petals,  to 
allow  him  to  enter. 

"It  is  a  lovely  morning!"  said  the  king. 

"You  will  find  none  fairer  at  Appledore,  sire !" 
smiled  the  duchess. 

"No ;  one  misses  the  freshness  of  the  world  in  cities," 
said  the  king,  breaking  a  spray  of  jessamine.  He 
smelt  it  appreciatively,  and  tossed  it  outside  the  bower. 
The  duchess's  eyes  followed  it  with  a  large  grave 
glance.  Something  that  might  have  been  pity  for  the 
broken  spray  was  in  their  slow  comprehension,  but  a 
snapped  stalk  in  mid-bloom  must  be  weighed  against 
the  favor  of  kings. 

"And  when  are  you  coming  to  court  ?"  said  the  king, 
turning  to  the  duchess  with  a  smile.  "The  duke  has 
hidden  you  among  the  roses  long  enough — has  he  not?" 

"My  husband  loves  his  gardens,  sire !"  said  the 
duchess,  who  was  very  sweetly  literal.  "We  should 
miss  them  in  your  capital." 

"But  I  have  gardens  as  well  as  the  duke,"  said  the 
king,  laughing,  and  his  voice  was  the  voice  with  which 
the  kings  of  Aul-Atlantis  have  wooed  and  won.  "You 
have  never  given  my  garden  a  fair  trial!" 

The  woman,  who  was  first  a  woman  and  then  a 
duchess,  looked  at  the  man  who  was  first  a  king,  ac- 
cording to  the  law ;  and  her  cloudless  gray  eyes  were 
contemplative.  She  did  not  seem  to  comprehend  the 
compliment  that  was  being  paid  her ;  but  her  rich  white 
beauty  was  ravishing  in  its  silence. 

"I  am  also  a  lover  of  flowers!"  said  a  whisper  at  her 
ear.  "The  fairest  flowers  in  the  kingdom  are  said  to 
be  found  in  my  gardens — but  I  find  now  that  it  has 
lacked  an  imperial  lily."  Amoura's  attentive  face  ap- 
peared to  follow  his  simile.  He  stooped  suddenly  and 
kissed  the  duke's  wife,  his  eyes  aflame.  "Will  you 
come  into  the  king's  garden  ?"  said  the  king. 

The  duchess  was  a  peasant,  and  understood  no  grada- 
tions. The  slow  peasant  brain  had  followed  him  out 
to  the  full  glare  of  the  insult — that  was  to  more  re- 
fined minds  a  compliment.  It  takes  generations  of 
fine  birth  and  breeding  to  appreciate  the  favor  of  the 
king.  They  of  the.  soil  call  it  by  an  ugly  name  unfit 
for  delicate  ears. 

She  did  not  answer  in  words.  She  lifted  a  beauti- 
fully molded  hand  and  boxed  the  royal  ears  as  soundly 
as  she  would  have  struck  an  impertinent  valet.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  the  king  had  been  made  to  under- 
stand that  he  had  made  an  error  with  regard  to  a 
woman.  He  drew  back  with  instant  and  immediate 
courtesy. 

"Madam,"  he  said,  "I  beg  your  pardon." 

But  the  duchess  had  boxed  his  ears ! 

The  king  left  Bowforest  that  day  in  a  hush  of  rever- 
ence. The  duke  kissed  his  hand,  and  the  duchess 
curtsied  to  the  ground.  The  equerries  did  not  smile, 
but  Captain  Saumerez  looked  a  little  curiously  in  the 
king's  face  while  his  majesty  was  thanking  his  host 
and  hostess  in  his  best  manner  for  their  hospitality. 
No  man  in  his  kingdom  could  eaual  him  in  charm 
when  he  made  such  a  little  speech. 

"H'm!"  said  Captain  Saumerez.  "The  duchess  has 
not  appreciated  the  favor  of  the  king!" — for  he  knew 
every  shade  and  gradation  of  his  royal  master's  mind. 

And  that  is  why  the  dukes  of  Bowforest  do  not  go 
to  court. — Dolf  Wyllarde,  in  "Tropical  Tales." 


OLD  FAVORITES. 

Ode  to  the  West  Wind. 
I. 

0  wild   West  Wind,   thou  breath   of  autumn's  being, 
Thou,  from  whose  unseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 

Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing, 

Yellow  and  black  and  pale  and  hectic  red, 
Pestilence-stricken  multitudes ;   O  thou, 
Who  chariotest  to  their  dark  wintry  bed 

The  winged  seeds,  where   they   lie  cold  and   low. 

Each  like  a  corpse  within  its  grave,  until 
Thine  azure  sister  of  the  spring  shall  blow 

Her  clarion  o'er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill 

(Driving   sweet   buds   like   flocks   to    feed   in   air) 
With  living  hues  and  odors  plain  and  hill: 

Wild  spirit,  which  art  moving  everywhere ; 
Destroyer  and  preserver — hear,  Oh  hear  ! 

II. 
Thou   on   whose   stream,   'mid   the   steep   sky's   commotion, 

Loose  clouds  like   earth's  decaying  leaves  are   shed, 
Shook  from  the  tangled  boughs  of  heaven  and  ocean, 

Angels   of  rain   and  lightning :    there   are   spread 

On  the  blue  surface  of  thine  airy  surge, 
Like  the  bright  hair  uplifted  from  the  head 

Of  some  fierce  Ma*nad,  even   from  the  dim  verge 

Of  the  horizon  to   the  zenith's  height 
The  locks  of  the  approaching  storm.     Thou  dirge 

Of  the  dying  year,  to  wish  this  closing  night 

Will  be  the  dome  of  a  vast  sepulchre, 
Vaulted  with  all  thy  congregated  might 

Of  vapors,  from  whose  solid  atmosphere 

Black  rain,   and  fire,  and   hail   will  burst — O   hear! 

III. 
Thou  who  didst  waken  from  his  summer  dreams 

The  blue  Mediterranean,  where  he  lay, 
Lulled  by  the  coil  of  his  crystalline  streams, 

Beside  a  pumice  isle  in  Baiae's  Bay, 

And  saw  in  sleep  old  palaces  and  towers 
Quivering  within  the  wave's  intenser  day, 

All  overgrown  with  azure  moss  and  flowers 

So  sweet,  the  sense  faints  picturing  them !  thou 
For  whose  path  the  Atlantic's  level  powers 

Cleave  themselves  into   chasms,   while  far  below 

The  sea-blooms  and  the  oozy  woods  which  wear 
The  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocean,  know 

Thy  voice,  and  suddenly  grow  gray  with   fear. 
And  tremble  and  despoil  themselves — O  hear  ! 

IV. 
If  I  were  a  dead  leaf  thou  mightest  bear; 
If  I  were  a  swift  cloud  to  fly  with  thee ; 
A  wave  to  pant  beneath  thy  power,  and  share 

The  impulse  of  thy  strength,  only  less  free 
Than  thou,  O  uncontrollable!  ■  If  even 

1  were  as  in  my  boyhood,  and  could  be 

The  comrade  of  thy  wanderings  over  heaven, 

As  then,  when  to  outstrip  thy  skyey  speed 
Scarce  seemed  a  vision, — I  would  ne'er  have  striven 

As  thus  with  thee  in  prayer  in  my  sore  need. 

O  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud  ! 
I  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  life  1     I  bleed  ! 

A  heavy  weight  of  hours  has  chained  and  bowed 
One   too    like   thee:    tameless,   and   swift,   and   proud. 


Make  me  thy  lyre,  even  as  the  forest  is : 

What  if  my  leaves  are  falling  like  its  own! 
The  tumult  of  thy  mighty  harmonies 

Will  take  from  both  a  deep,  autumnal  tone. 

Sweet   though   in   sadness.     Be  thou,   spirit   fierce, 
My  spirit !     Be  thou  me,  impetuous  one ! 

Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  universe 

Like  withered  leaves  to  quicken  a  new  birth  ! 
And  by  the  incantation  of  this  verse, 

Scatter,  as  from  an  unextinguished  hearth 

Ashes  and  sparks,  my  words  among  mankind  ! 
Be  through   my  lios  to  unawakened   earth 

The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy  !     O  wind. 

If  winter  comes,  can  spring  be  far  behind  ? 

— Percy   Bysshe   Shelley. 

Recently  a  man  with  his  boots  on  fell  from  the  top 
of  a  cliff  at  Dover  the  height  of  which  was  afterward 
found  to  be  400  feet.  He  was  picked  up  floating  in- 
sensible in  some  five  feet  of  water,  but  his  boots  were 
off,  which  proves  that  he  must  have  retained  sufficient 
consciousness  on  reaching  the  water  to  enable  him  to 
draw  his  boots  from  his  feet.  This  from  a  magazine 
article  on  sensational  falls,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
for  the  fact  from  which  a  wrong  deduction  is  made. 
It  is  said  by  miners  that  whenever  an  underground 
worker  falls  down  the  shaft,  his  boots  come  oft  and 
reach  the  bottom  before  the  body — that  is,  if  the  dis- 
tance is  considerable.  A  400-foot  fall  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  furnish  this  curious  result,  and  a  better  reason 
for  the  absence  of  the  man's  boots. 


Even'  Siberian  village  is  surrounded  by  a  big  stock- 
ade, some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  height.  This  erection  is 
to  prevent  the  sheep  and  cattle  from  wandering  into  the 
forests  and  so  falling  a  prey  to  the  wild  animals  which 
swarm  therein.  In  addition  to  this,  each  village  makes 
common  property  of  an  enormous  number  of  dogs  of 
the  wolf-hound  breed,  which  are  kept  for  protection 
from  the  packs  of  wolves  which  in  winter,  desperate 
with  hunger,  descend  upon  the  villages.  Such  dogs  are 
rightly  prized,  and,  though  they  belong  to  nobody  in 
particular,  are  kept  well  fed  and  cared  for.  They  are 
huge  beasts,  almost  as  savage  as  wolves  themselves. 
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THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON. 


Some  of  Its  Prisoners  and  Dramatic  Episodes. 


Than  the  grim  fortress  which  dominates  the  vista  of 
the  Thames  as  seen  from  London  Bridge  the  English 
capital  has  no  more  popular  "sight."  This  is  specially 
the  case  with  the  tourist,  who  helps  so  largely  to  swell 
the  hundred  thousand  visitors  which  throng  the  ancient 
building  every  month,  the  explanation  being,  no  doubt, 
that  there  is  no  other  structure  which  sums  up  so  com- 
pletely so  many  stages  of  English  history.  Its  story 
has  been  often  told,  but  Richard  Davey  is  justified  in 
setting  it  forth  once  more  in  his  "The  Tower  of  Lon- 
don," for  he  handles  his  materials  with  considerable 
skill  and  has  added  a  number  of  new  facts. 

So  far  as  history  gees,  he  agrees  that  the  Romans 
really  had  a  hand  in  building  the  fort  on  this  site,  a 
structure  afterwards  transformed  into  the  Tower  we 
now  admire.  It  is,  of  course,  the  result  of  many 
builders,  whose  efforts  were  spread  over  several  cen- 
turies, but  it  seems  certain  that  by  December,  1066,  a 
definite  start  had  been  made  with  the  present  building 
under  the  direction  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Mr. 
'  Davey  discusses  the  progress  of  the  structure  at  great 
length,  and  then  takes  his  reader  on  a  tour  round  its 
walls.  At  last  he  reaches  a  spot  which  is  always  gazed 
upon  with  keen  interest : 

The  famous  archway  under  the  Bloody  Tower — the  main 
entrance  to  the  Inner  Ward  from  Traitor's  Gate — is  fifteen 
feet  wide  and  thirty  feet  long.  Under  its  gloomy  portcullis 
and  finely  groined  roof  has  passed  a  long  procession  of  men 
and  women  notable  in  the  annals  of  England,  many  of  whom 
were  destined  never  to  return  to  the  light  of  the  free  world 
without.  This  portcullis,  and  those  in  the  Byeward  and 
Middle  Towers,  are  the  only  three  in  England  which  are  still 
in  working  order.  The  ponderous  machinery  of  that  of  the 
Bloody  Tower  is  contained  in  a  windowless  room  above  the 
archway;  the  other  rooms  are  occupied  by  a  warder  and 
his  family.  The  first  and  greatest  historical  event  associated 
with  this  Tower  is  the  murder  of  the  boy-princes,  Edward  V 
and  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York,  said  to  have  taken  place 
in  14S3,  on  the  upper  story.  The  bed  in  which  the  boys  met 
their  death  is  believed  to  have  stood  on  the  south  side  of 
the  room,  where,  even  now,  there  is  a  narrow  passage  in  the 
wall,  at  the  western  end  of  which  a  door  opens  on  to  the 
ballium.  Through  this  passage,  it  is  said,  the  murderers — 
Tyrrel,  Miles  Forest,  a  "fellow  flesh-bred  to  murder  before 
time,"  in  the  words  of  an  old  chronicler,  and  John  Dighton, 
a  horsekeeper  by  trade,  "a  big,  broad,  square,  strong  knave" — 
stole  in  to  accomplish  their  fiendish  work.  It  is  generally 
stated,  and  with  a  good  show  of  reason,  that  this  incident 
gave  the  Tower  its  ominous  name  of  "Bloody."  Bayley's 
objection  to  this  assertion — that  the  princes'  death  was  not 
"bloody,"  because  they  were  smothered — has  no  weight  in  the 
i  face  of  Andre's  statement  that  they  were  put  to  death  with 
a  sword- — -nepotes  clam  ferro  feriri  jussit.  We  shall  see  else- 
where that  some  of  the  latest  writers  on  this  subject  hold 
that  Henry  VII.  and  not  Richard  III,  was  the  instigator  of 
this  "foul  deed,"  a  contention  which,  once  proved,  would  put 
the  whole  matter  in  an  entirely  different  light,  and  send  us 
all  to  learn  this  chapter  of  our  history  afresh.  A  plausible 
suggestion  is  that  the  Tower  takes  its  name  from  the  bloody 
suicide  of  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  already   made. 

In  the  olden  days  the  officers  of  the  Tower  were 
numerous,  but  many  posts  which  provided  sinecures  for 
needy  couriers  or  royal  favorites  have  been  abolished. 
There  is  one  body,  however,  familiar  to  the  world 
through  the  music  and  book  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan, 
which  will  probably  last  as  long  as  the  building  stands: 

The  Tower  officials  best  known  to  the  general  public  are 
the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  or  "King's  Bodyguard" — who,  like 
the  Pope's  Swiss  Guard,  still  wear  a  uniform  of  the  early 
sixteenth  century.  They  constitute  a  distinct  corps  from  the 
warders,  though  their  number  was  considerably  increased  in 
Edward  VT's  time  by  the  transference  to  their  ranks,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Lord  Protector,  Somerset,  of  several  members 
of  the  former  body,  as  a  reward  for  the  kind  treatment  his 
grace  had  received  from  them  during  his  temporary  imprison- 
ment in  1549-50.  The  majority  of  authorities  hold  that  the 
famous  corps  of  Yeomen — which  now,  with  the  Gentlemen- 
at-Arms,  whose  usual  station  is  Windsor,  forms  the  Royal 
Bodyguard — was  founded  by  Henry  VII  about  1485,  and  com- 
posed of  members  of  a  private  guard  which  had  fought  with 
him  at  Bosworth.  The  original  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  were 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  not,  as  at  present,  with 
pikes  and  halberds.  The  corps  then  consisted  of  not  more 
than  thirty-four  men  all  told.  The  officers  of  the  guard,  which 
is  supported  out  of  the  Sovereign's  Privy  Purse  or  Civil  List, 
number  a  Captain  ("generally  a  Cabinet  Minister  and  a  peer), 
a  Lieutenant,  an  Ensign,  a  "Clerk  of  the  cheque  and  Adju- 
tant," four  "exons,"  and  one  hundred  men.  The  name  "Beef- 
eater," as  all  know,  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  "bufetier" 
— an  office  now  extinct,  if  it  ever  existed  in  fact. 

Amongst  the  duties  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  in  the 
olden  times  was  the  singular  one  of  making  the  King's  bed  every 
night,  and  searching  it  for  any  dangerous  weapon  that  might 
be  concealed  therein  to  the  detriment  of  his  Majesty's  sacred 
person.  First,  one  of  these  stalwart  soldiers  had  "to  tumble 
up  and  down"  the  mattress.  Then,  "the  Esquire  for  the 
Bodv"  took  the  sheets  and  rolled  them  on  his  arm,  or  "striped" 
them  through  his  hands.  Whenever  the  Yeomen  touched  the 
bed-clothes  they  had  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  kiss 
the  nlace:  which  must  have  rather  prolonged  the  ceremony! 
Finally,  when  the  bed  had  been  made,  with  much  quaint 
but  interminable  "ritual,"  the  said  Esquire  sprinkled  it  with 
holy  water,  and  then  the  martial  bedmakers  retired  to  a  sup- 
per provided  for  them  "without  the  traverse,"  i"  e.,  across  the 
corridor. 

Henry  VIII  greatly  embellished  the  Yeomen's  costume  and 
presented  them  with  cloth-of-gold  horsecloths  valued  at  five 
pounds  a  yard.  His  first  Queen,  Katherine  of  Aragon,  by  the 
way,  had  a  bodyguard  all  to  herself,  which,  after  her  divorce, 
passed  into  the  service  of  Anne  Boleyn  t 

It  will  be  a  surprise  to  most  students  of  history  to 
'  learn    that    London's    fortress   has    a   connection   with 
Magna  Charta: 

King  John,  it  would  seem,  though  legally  married  to  Isa- 
bella of  Angouleme,  fell  desperately  in  love,  in  1214,  with 
"Matilda"  or  "Maud"  "the  Fair,"  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
Robert,  Lord  Fitzwalter.  This  lady,  remaining  deaf  to  his 
entreaties,  was  treacherously  abducted  from  her  father  s  seat 
at  Dunmow,  bv  the  King's  order,  and  shut  up  in  the  round 
turret  of  the  White  Tower.     On  this,  Fitzwalter  made  a  vain 


attempt  to  rouse  the  people  to  revolt,  but  was  forced  to  fly 
to  France  with  his  wife  and  remaining  children.  Maud  once 
safe  in  the  Tower,  King  John  renewed  his  suit,  but  only  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  her  to  utter  silence,  which  so  infuriated 
him  that  he  sent  her  a  poisoned  egg  for  her  breakfast,  and 
she  died  early  in  1215.  A  year  later,  her  remains  were 
translated  to  the  family  vault  at  Dunmow.  When  the  news 
of  this  crafty  murder  came  to  the  ears  of  Fitzwalter  he  forth- 
with returned  to  England,  and  discovered  to  his  joy  that  the 
Barons  were  on  the  point  of  declaring  war  against  John. 
He  at  once  placed  himself  at  their  head,  hoping,  it  is  said,  to 
combine  his  personal  revenge  with  his  duty  as  an  English 
peer,  and  is  indeed  supposed  to  have  forced  the  King  to  sign 
the  Great  Charter  for  the  express  purpose  of  humiliating  his 
daughter's  murderer.  Thus  from  an  egg  was  hatched  the 
Great  Charter  of  our  liberties !  Whether  the  story  be  true 
or  false,  it  is  a  certified  historical  fact  that  the  Barons  held 
the  Tower  in  pledge  till  John  consented  to  accept  the  Charter 
and  affixed  his  reluctant  signature  to  the  deed.  About  a  year 
later,  when  the  war  with  the  Barons  was  at  its  height  and 
John  once  more  a  power,  the  Tower  again  fell  into  his  hands, 
and  though  the  Barons  laid  siege  to  it,  they  were  repulsed 
by  the  king's  men.  To  complete  its  strange  vicissitudes  dur- 
ing this  strenuous  reign,  the  Tower  became,  on  November  1, 
1215,  the  temporary  Court  of  King  Louis  of  France,  whom 
the  rebellious  Barons  had  summoned  to  assist  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  their  grievances.  Appearing  before  the  gates  with 
a  large  body  of  men,  he  so  completely  awed  the  officials  that 
they  handed  over  the  keys  without  striking  a  blow  for  their 
rightful   monarch. 

In  his  chronological  statement  of  the  Tower's  history 
Mr.  Davey  groups  together  the  incidents  of  which  it 
was  the  scene  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV  and 
Richard  III : 

Edward  IV  greatly  improved  the  Tower  both  as  residence 
and  stronghold.  Skelton,  the  scurrilous  Poet-Laureate  of 
Henry  VII,  makes  Edward  exclaim,  "I  made  the  Tower 
strong,  I  wist  not  why — knew  not  for  whom!"  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  first  Yorkist  King  unwittingly  strengthened  the 
Tower  for  his  brother,  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was 
appointed  Protector  in  1483  during  the  minority  of  Edward 
V.  The  Marquis  of  Dorset  was  then  Constable  of  the  Tower ; 
and  on  May  4,  1483,  he  had  the  duty,  unusual,  though  occa- 
sionally exacted  from  some  of  his  predecessors,  of  formally 
receiving  his  legitimate  King  as  a  prisoner.  Shortly  after- 
wards, the  little  Duke  of  York  was  brought  from  Westminster 
to  share  his  elder  brother's  captivity  in  the  Bloody  Tower. 

During  the  following  month  the  Tower  witnessed  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  scenes  with  which  it  is  associated — the  seizure 
and  murder  of  Lord  Hastings,  so  graphically  described  by 
Shakespeare.  On  the  morning  of  June  13,  Hastings,  Morton, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  Lord  Stanley 
were  called  to  a  council,  to  be  presided  over  by  the  King,  in 
the  Council  Chamber  of  the  White  Tower.  When  the  nobles 
first  assembled,  Richard  assumed  a  light  and  playful  manner, 
but  returning  later,  he  made  a  great  outcry  of  indignation 
over  his  wrongs,  practically  accused  Hastings  of  sorcery,  and 
finally  struck  his  fist  upon  the  table,  whereupon  the  arras 
parted,  and  with  a  cry  of  "Treason  !"  some  men-at-arms,  who 
had  been  lodged  in  an  adjoining  passage,  still  shown  to  visit- 
ors, rushed  into  the  chamber,  whilst  the  assembly  rose  from 
the  table  in  great  astonishment  and  alarm.  The  guards  laid 
violent  hands  on  Archbishop  Morton,  Lord  Stanley — who  re- 
ceived a  severe  wound  in  the  melee — and  Hastings.  The  last- 
named  nobleman  was  dragged  out  on  to  the  Green,  where, 
finding  a  convenient  log  lying  near  St.  Peter's  Chapel,  his 
head  was  struck  off  without  further  ceremony.  The  King  is 
said  to  have  cried,  when  Hastings  was  taken,  "By  St.  Paul ! 
I  will  not  to  dinner  till  I  see  thy  head  off  !"  and  so  they  fetched 
it  to  him  before  he  sat  down  to  his  mid-day  meal.  Morton 
and  Stanley  were  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  and  released  a 
year   later. 

Under  the  Tudor  monarchs  the  Tower  received  many 
notable  prisoners  and  witnessed  countless  cruel  execu- 
tions.   There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  picture: 

Fortunately  the  Tower  records  never,  even  in  Henry  VIII's 
reign,  are  unchanging  in  their  gloom  :  there  are  various  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  brightness,  descriptions  of  some  courtly 
pageant  or  other — principally  in  connection  with  the  "Royal 
Bluebeard's"  six  wives !  The  29th  May,  1553,  witnessed  a 
triumphant  show,  when  Anne  Boleyn — whose  secret  marriage 
with  Henry  had  taken  place  two  months  earlier — came  to  the 
Tower  from  Greenwich,  whither  my  Lord  Mayor  and  his  civic 
court  had  gone  to  fetch  her,  rowing  in  gaily  bedecked 
"foists,"  or  barges,  with  musicians  performing  on  "shalms  and 
shagbushes,"  and  followed  by  boats  manned  by  "terrible  mon- 
sters and  wTild  men,"  not  to  speak  of  certain  dragons  "con- 
tinually moaning  and  casting  wild  fire  with  hideous  noises." 
This  weird  escort — rather  perilous,  one  would  think,  for  a 
lady  in  the  condition  in  which  Anne  Boleyn  is  supposed  to 
have  been  at  that  time — followed  her  grace  from  Green- 
wich to  the  Tower  stairs,  where,  under  a  canopy  of  cloth 
of  gold,  Henry  waited  to  receive  his  consort,  who  landed  at 
"five  of  the  clocke"  amid  "such  a  pele  of  gonnes  as  hathe 
not  byn  harde  (heard)  lyke  a  gret  while  before."  "Barges 
hovered  before  the  Tower  the  whole  evening  making  the 
goodliest  melody."  Indeed,  the  dragon  and  his  attendant 
monsters  continued  capering  and  casting  forth  flame  with  in- 
creasing vivacity  as  the  twilight  of  a  mid-May  evening  de- 
scended on  the  admiring  multitude.  The  entire  river  in  front 
of  the  Tower  was  covered  with  boats  of  every  sort,  size, 
color,  and  gaudy  ornament. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  countless  women  who  have  suf- 
fered within  the  walls  of  the  Tower  not  one  has  been 
the  object  of  such  universal  sympathy  as  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  the  nine  days'  queen.  Mr.  Davey  describes  her 
mockery  of  a  trial  at  great  length,  and  repictures  her 
execution : 

On  the  Green,  then,  and  in  front  of  St.  Peter's  Chapel, 
various  officials  and  some  of  the  ambassadors  had  taken  their 
places  early  on  the  fatal  day,  amongst  them  a  party  of 
"matrons"  who  had  previously  examined  Jane  to  dispose  of 
the  rumor  ( it  proved  false)  that  she  was  with  child.  The 
morning  was  misty,  damp,  and  cold.  The  scaffold,  like  Anne 
Boleyn's,  was  low  and  covered  with  straw.  On  reaching  it, 
Jane,  who  had  walked  the  short  distance  across  the  Green 
northward  from  the  Gentleman-Pensioner's  House,  attended 
by  the  usual  escort  of  halberdiers  and  yeomen,  with  Dean 
Feckenham,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Tylney,  and  Mrs.  Helen,  or  Ellen 
(two  ladies  who  had  been  with  her  in  the  Tower),  and  the 
Lieutenant  (we  do  not  hear  of  Lady  Throckmorton's  presence 
at  the  last  scene),  made  a  short  speech  admitting  the  justice 
of  her  sentence,  but  protesting  she  had  been  an  unwilling 
tool  of  others.  She  then  repeated  the  responses  in  the 
Psalm  "Miserere,"  which  Feckenham  read  out  in  Latin,  and 
this  done,  she  took  off  her  upper  garment,  with  the  assistance 
of  her  women,  Mrs.  Tylney  binding  her  eyes  with  a  white 
handkerchief.  She  had  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  hysterical 
sobbing  when  she  first  perceived  the  headsman  standing  by  the 
block — and  no  wonder,  for  he  was  a  gigantic  fellow,  fully 
seven  feet  high,  dressed  in  a  tight-fitting  knitted  suit  of  black 


wool,  and  further  disfigured  by  a  hood  with  horns  and  a 
hideous  mask.  But  she  soon  mastered  her  emotion,  and, 
having  been  blindfolded,  knelt  down  and  groped  for  the 
block,  asking  timidily,  "Where  is  it?  Where  is  it?"  "One  of 
the  standers  by  guyding  her  thereunto,  she  layde  her  head  down 
upon  the  block,  and  stretched  forth  her  body,  and  said,  'Lord, 
into  Thy  handes  I  commende  my  spirite,'  and  so  she  ended." 
With  singular  neglect,  considering  that  both  Jane's  mother 
and  her  mother-in-law  were  at  liberty  and  possessed  of  some 
influence  at  Court,  her  slender  body,  half-naked  and  stream- 
ing with  blood,  was  left  on  the  scaffold  for  several  hours 
before  being  removed  to  a  grave  in  St.  Peter's  Chapel,  where 
it  was  interred,  without  any  religious  rites,  near  that  of  Guild- 
ford Dudley,  and  between  the  coffins  of  the  two  slaughtered 
Queens — Anne  Boleyn  and  Katherine  Howard. 

Not  all  the  prisoners  of  the  Tower  have  been  safely 
guarded.  There  hav'e  been  many  notable  escapes,  sev- 
eral of  which  were  effected  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
I  or  the  rule  of  Cromwell : 

Four  interesting  escapes  brighten  the  history  of  the  Tower 
at  this  period.  The  first  was  that  of  Daniel  O'Neill,  an  Irish 
cavalier  and  soldier  of  fortune,  imprisoned  for  high  treason 
in  1643.  He  dressed  himself  as  a  woman  and  calmly  walked 
out  of  the  Tower,  the  sentries  probably  mistaking  him  for 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  warders.  He  was  not  recaptured, 
reached  Holland  in  safety,  and  lived  many  years.  The  next 
evasion  was  that  of  Lord  Maguire  and  Colonel  Macmahon, 
Irish  Royalists.  They  were  arrested  in  Dublin  and  brought 
to  the  Tower  in  1643.  In  August,  1644,  they  managed  to 
obtain  possession  of  a  saw,  with  which  they  cut  their  way 
through  the  prison  door.  Outside  they  found  a  rope,  which 
they  attached  to  a  neighboring  window-sill,  and,  following 
instructions  concealed  in  a  loaf  of  bread,  which  had  been 
sent  them  by  a  friend,  they  lowered  themselves,  one  after 
the  other,  down  to  the  edge  of  the  moat,  and  swam  to  the 
opposite  side.  Once  across,  they  contrived,  under  cover  of 
darkness,  to  reach  the  house  of  a  French  friend.  The  offer 
of  a  reward  of  £100  by  Parliament,  and  the  heavy  fine 
inflicted  on  the  Lieutenant  in  punishment  for  his  negligence, 
probably  spurred  the  authorities  to  a  rigorous  search,  and  the 
prisoners  were  both  retaken  in  their  place  of  hiding  and 
brought  back  to  the  Tower.  Macmahon  was  hanged  and  quar- 
tered at  Tyburn  in  February,  1645,  and  Lord  Maguire  was  de- 
capitated on  the  20th  of  the  same  month. 

The  third  escape,  that  of  Lord  Capel,  rivals  Lord  Niths- 
dale's  in  dramatic  force.  Capel,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Roundheads  at  the  surrender  of  Colchester  in  1648. 
was  conducted  to  the  Tower.  After  a  time  a  friend  managed 
to  send  him  a  strong  rope  and  some  grappling-irons.  On  a 
dark  night  the  prisoner  knotted  the  rope  to  his  window-bars 
and  let  himself  to  the  ground.  Once  on  terra  Hrrna  he  made 
for  the  edge  of  the  moat.  He  was  no  swimmer,  and  his 
friends  had  sent  him  directions  as  to  where  he  would  find  a 
place  shallow  enough  for  wading  purposes.  Deceived  by  the 
darkness,  probably,  or  misunderstanding  the  message,  he 
found  to  his  horror  that  he  had  stepped  into  the  moat  where 
he  was  almost  out  of  his  depth,  the  water  coming  well  above 
his  chin.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  forward  and 
trust  to  Providence,  and  so  across  the  poor  fellow  went,  slip- 
ping and  stumbling  in  constant  fear  of  drowning.  There  was 
one  horrible  moment  when  his  feet  stuck  in  the  mud  and  he 
was  tempted  to  turn  and  go  back  to  his  cell  sooner  than  stay 
and  be  drowned  in  the  slimy  waters  of  the  ditch.  However, 
he  managed  at  last,  by  superhuman  efforts,  to  reach  the 
opposite  bank,  and  there,  after  cautiously  creeping  some  way 
in  the  dark,  he  came  upon  his  waiting  friends,  almost  frantic 
with  alarm  at  the  long  delay. 

While  history  has  not  preserved  the  name  of  the  first 
prisoner  of  the  Tower,  it  does  record  that  of  those  who 
closed  the  long  and  dismal  procession: 

On  March  3,  1820,  Arthur  Thistlewood,  James  Ings,  John 
Harrison,  William  Davidson  (a  negro),  John  Wilson,  John  T. 
Brunt,  Richard  Tidd,  and  John  Monument  entered  the  Tower, 
on  a  warrant  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  charged  with  high 
treason,  consisting  in  the  organization  of  the  famous  "Cato 
Street  Conspiracy."  Thistlewood  was  the  best  born  of  all 
these  strange  captives,  but  even  he  had  led  a  life  of  varied 
"ups  and  downs."  The  son  of  a  respectable  Lincolnshire 
farmer,  he  first  entered  the  militia.  Later  he  won  the  affec- 
tions of  a  rich  old  lady,  married  her,  and  when  she  died,  in 
four  years,  inherited  her  large  fortune.  Having  partly  squan- 
dered that  in  England,  he  went  abroad,  to  America  and  the 
Continent,  and  after  losing  the  rest  of  his  wealth  at  the 
Paris  gaming-tables  (he  was  in  Paris  during  the  Terror)  he 
returned  to  England  and  again  married  for  money.  After 
this  he  appears  (as  already  stated)  in  connection  with  the 
Spencean  agitation  of  1816,  and  next  we  find  him  imprisoned 
in  Horsham  Gaol,  charged  with  challenging  Lord  Sidmouth 
to  fight  a  duel.  Eventually  he  played  the  part  of  a  "Re- 
former," and  with  a  number  of  very  dubious  conspirators  con- 
cocted the  eccentric  "Cato  Street  Plot,"  the  last  serious  polit- 
ical conspiracy  hatched  in  England.  The  scheme,  briefly 
sketched,  was  to  murder  the  entire  Cabinet;  and  then,  when 
the  government,  or  what  remained  of  it,  had  been  paralyzed 
by  this  measure,  to  seize  the  Tower,  the  Bank,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment Offices,  and  then — well,  nobody  knew  what  might 
happen  then  !  As  things  turned  out,  the  Plot,  which  derives 
its  name  from  having  been  arranged  at  a  house  in  Cato 
Street,,  Edgware  Road  (now  Homer  Street),  was  revealed, 
before  it  was  ripe,  to  Lord  Harrowby,  on  whose  father's 
estate  the  Thistlewoods  had  been  tenants.  Arrests  were  at 
once  operated  and  the  plotters  sent  to  the  Tower. 

Monument  turned  King's  evidence,  and  was  set  free ;  but 
Harrison  and  Wilson  were  deported  for  life.  The  remaining 
six  prisoners,  Thistlewood  included,  were  sent  from  the  Tower 
to  Newgate  to  await  their  trial.  On  the  day  they  passed  out 
through  the  Lion  Gate,  the  active  history  of  the  Tower  of 
London  as  a  state  prison  closed  forever. 

In  the  course  of  his  narrative  Mr.  Davey  gives  a  full 
account  of  that  chapel  in  the  Tower  which  was  the 
subject  of  one  of  Macaulay's  most  eloquent  and  mov- 
ing passages,  and  at  all  stages  he  aids  the  reader's 
interest  by  numerous  reproductions  of  old  pictures  or 
modern  photographs. 

The  Tower  of  London.  By  Richard  Davey.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $3  net. 


In  Madrid  there  are  seventy-nine  convents,  in  Barce- 
lona, ninety,  in  Vittoria,  twenty-five,  and  in  other  pro- 
vincial capitals  from  ten  to  fifteen.  The  state  budget 
for  the  support  of  the  clergy  and  other  religious  insti- 
tutions in  Spain  last  year  amounted  $8,427,200. 

The  British  Museum  originated  with  a  grai 
liament  in  1753  of  £20,000  to  the  daughter- 
Sloane,  in  payment  for  his  fine  library  an 
tion  of  the  productions  of  nature  and  art. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Prodigal  Pro  Tern. 
Once  more  the  maiden  in  distress  and  the 
knight  errant  to  the  rescue,  but  Mr.  Bartlett 
has  hit  upon  such  a  delightful  variant  that 
his  use  of  the  old  situation  is  as  refreshing 
as  though  it  were  his  own  invention.  He  has 
blended  with  it  in  fact,  a  modern  version  of 
the  old  biblical  story  of  deception  worked 
upon  a  blind  father,  but  in  the  present  case 
the  prodigal  pro  tern  is  not  a  son  of  the  house. 
Indeed,  young  Barnes  is  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  blind  old  father  who  is  pining  for 
the  return  of  the  son  who  ran  away  to  Alaska, 
bat  merely  the  artistic  scion  of  a  mundane 
manufacturer  of  cooking  stoves.  His  pres- 
ence in  the  lovely  Catskill  country  is  due  to 
a  search  after  subjects  for  water-color 
sketches,  and  it  is  by  the  wayside  he  meets 
the  maiden  in  distress.  She  is  the  sister  of 
the  runaway,  and  is  in  tears  over  the  letter 
in  her  hand  announcing  th^  prodigal's  deter- 
mination not  to  return.  So  Barnes  offers  to 
be  a  substitute  for  the  prodigal,  to  the  silent 
resentment  of  prim  Aunt  Philomela,  who, 
however,  condones  the  deceit  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  benefit  the  invalid  father.  Here,  it 
will  be  seen,  are  opportunities  for  many 
lively  situations,  which  Mr.  Bartlett  improves 
to  his  reader's  delight.  The  dialogue  is  ex- 
ceedingly bright  and  unforced,  as  the  follow- 
ing example  will  show.  Aunt  Philomela  dis- 
covers Barnes  in  the  library. 

"I  was  writing  home."  he  took  her  into 
his  confidence  to  ward  off  as  long  as  possible 
whatever  might  be  coming. 

"I   thought   artists   had   no   homes." 
"On    the    contrary    they    have    more    homes 
than  anybody  else." 

"I    suppose   that  depends   upon  your  defini- 
tion of  a  home."   she  suggested. 
"Doubtless,"  he  agreed. 

"To  my  mind  ii  is  where  one  is  brought 
up." 

"Lord  forbid/'  he  gasped,  thinking  of  the 
apartment  houses. 

"And  where  one's  own  kith  and  kin  are," 

"Then  if  one  got  married " 

"That  is  quite  a  different  matter,"  she 
snapped  so  decisively  as  to  forbid  further  ar- 
gument   along   this   line. 

While  Mr.  Bartletfs  indoor  scenes  are  al- 
ways alive  with  incident  and  sprightly  talk, 
his  outdoor  episodes  are  even  more  attractive 
for  their  poetic  romance.  He  has,  indeed, 
written  a  story  of  singular  sweetness  and  deli- 
cate appeal. 

The  Prodigal  Pro  Tem.  By  Frederick  Orin 
Bartlett.      Boston:    Small,    Maynard    &    Co.;    $1.50. 


of  the  onward  sweep  of  Mark's  engine : 
"One  by  one,  she  took  the  strongholds  from 
the  grasp  of  the  storm.  The  Chimney  Cut, 
Sacromonte,  the  Smoking  Hill,  followed 
quickly  in  their  fall  before  her  heavy  on- 
slaught while,  flashing  back  the  lightning, 
glare  for  glare,  she  fought  onward  to  the 
greater  heights,  sped  downward  to  the  mouth 
of  threatening  EI  Soledad.  and  plunged, 
straight  and  unchecked,  toward  her  final 
battle  against  its  writhing  heights."  That  is 
the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Hoffman  writes 
throughout,  keeping  his  reader  in  a  mood  of 
tense  interest. 

Mark  Endebby,  Engineer.  By  Robert  Fulker- 
son  Hoffman.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.: 
$1.50. 

A  Nation's  Crime. 
Although  the  opening  scenes  of  Mrs.  Low- 
enberg's  new  novel  are  laid  in  an  attractive 
English  village,  the  centre  of  interest  soon 
shifts  to  America  and,  save  for  a  brief  deflec- 
tion to  Reno,  remains  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Baltimore.  That  the  reader  is  taken  for  a 
moment  to  the  Nevada  mecca  of  the  divorcee 
is  inevitable,  seeing  the  serious  purpose  Mrs. 
Lowenberg  has  in  view.  Again  and  again, 
like  the  motive  of  a  piece  of  music,  the  ques- 
tion of  marriage  and  divorce  crops  up  in  the 
lives  of  her  numerous  characters,  one  of 
whom,  at  a  reference  to  indifference  to  the 
marriage  ceremony,  exclaims:  "'What!  Hav- 
ing no  ceremonies,  no  God,  no  ministerial,  no 
judicial  sanction  of  marriage,  would  bring  man 
down  to  the  level  of  the  animals.  And  the 
children,  the  poor  innocents,  would  be  turned 
adrift  a  la  Rousseau.  The  children,  that  beau- 
tiful bond  between  man  and  wife,  children 
who  literally  lift  up  the  world,  who  hold  the 
social  fabric  together  and  develop  the  highest, 
spiritual  qualities  of  man — are  all  these  holy 
things  to  be  shattered?  It  must  not  be."  And 
again,  as  the  climax  of  her  story,  Mrs.  Lowen- 
berg conceives  a  high  mission  for  America: 
"The  nation  which  has  given  liberty  and  pro- 
tection to  the  friendless,  to  the  oppressed,  to 
the  persecuted ;  which  has  emancipated 
slavery  and  placed  the  laurel  on  Lincoln's 
brow,  will  give  the  world  through  your  in- 
strumentality a  Uniform  Divorce  Law  which 
all  nations  with  a  claim  to  civilization  must — 
will — follow."  The  story  is  crowded  with  in- 
cident, the  dialogue  is  lively,  and  the  charac- 
ters have  an  individuality  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. 

A  Nation's  Crime.  By  Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg. 
New  York:  The  Neale  Publishing  Company;  $1.50. 


Mark  Enderby,  Engineer. 
Although  a  little  crudely  expressed  at  times,  j 
Mr.   Hoffman's  -story  of  the  romance  and  ad-  ', 
venture    of    railroading    in    the    Southwest    is 
an  achievement  upon  which  he  may  be  warmly 
congratulated.     Not  often  has  intimate  tech-  j 
nical    knowledge   been   kept   so    well   in    hand. 
Just    as    the    lawyer    who    writes    a    novel    is 
apt    to    smother    his    fiction    in    legal    techni- 
calities,   so    the    engineer    is    liable    to    forget 
that  he  is  not  penning  a  mechanical  treatise. 
Mr.   Hoffman  has  avoided  that  danger.     It  is 
obvious  at  every  turn  that  he  knows  a  loco- 
motive   to    its    last    nut,    but    everywhere    he 
transforms    that    knowledge    and    removes    it 
into  the  realm  of  the  imagination.     For  result 
here  is  a  story  of  swift  movement,  in  which, 
for   one   thing,   the    engine    plays   the   role   of 
a   sentient   being  and  is  a  factor   of   supreme 
importance.     Here  is  one  vivid  passage  telling 


Tariff  History  of  the  United  States. 
More  than  twenty  years  have  passed  since 
Professor  Taussig  first  published  his  history 
of  the  tariff,  which  at  once  became  the  stand- 
ard work  of  reference  on  that  topic  The 
events  of  last  year  naturally  necessitated  an 
addition  to  the  narrative,  which  is  supplied  in 
this  new  and  fifth  edition.  Hence  the  volume 
is  once  more  brought  thoroughly  up  to  date 
and  covers  the  entire  period  of  protective 
legislation  from  1789  to  the  present  day.  The 
new  chapter  devoted  to  the  tariff  act  of  last 
year  is  an  admirable  summary,  in  which  Pro- 
fessor Taussig  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
the  act  brought  no  vital  change  in  the  Ameri- 
can tariff  system.  It  still  left  he  finds,  an 
extremely  high  scheme  of  rates,  and  still 
showed  an  extremely  intolerant  attitude  on 
foreign  trade.  "None  the  less,"  he  adds,  "a 
somewhat  different  spirit  from  that  of  1890  or 
of  1897  was  shown  in  1909.  Though  the  act 
as  a  whole  brought  no  considerable  downright 
revision,  it  was  less  aggressively  protectionist 


IhePrice  of  the  Prairie 

By  Margaret  Hill  M^Carte] 

TV/TRS.  McCARTER 
has  -written  an 
epic   tale  of  the  be- 
ginnings of  Kansas.    It  will 
not  only  be    read  eagerly 
for  its  thrilling  action   and 
glowing  color,  but  will  be 
re-read,  and  will  endure  for  the 
truth    and    depth   of  its  insight 
into  the  inner  life  of  the  Western 
pioneer,  and  for  its  masterly  por- 
trayal  of  the    influence   of  the    t^,.  £$r-i? 
prairie.    There  is  a  love    story 
of  simple  and  charming  sincer- 
ity, and  the  reader's  pulse  will 
quicken  at  the  splendidly  heroic  climaxes. 

A.  C  McCLURG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  $1.35  NET 

NOW  ON  SALE  AT  YOUR  BOOKSTORE 
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NEW   ILLUSTRATED    BOOKS    PUBLISHED    BY 

T.Y.CROWELL  &  COMPANY 

426-428  West  Broadway,  New  York 


RAMBLES  IN  SPAIN 

By  John  D.  Fitz-Gerald 

This  attractive  volume  is  designed  to  guide  American  travelers  in    Spain   to  an   intelligent  view 
of  the  country,  and  also  to  convey  a  full  idea  of  the  land  and  the  people  to  those  whose  travels 
do  not  extend  beyond  their  own  shores.     The  author's  story   furnishes  a   realistic  description  of 
the  principal  provinces  and  a  keen  but  sympathetic  analysis  of  Spanish  character. 
Map  and  136  photographs.     Zz-o.  cloth.     $3.00  net;  by  mail,  $3.25. 

SWITZERLAND 

By  Oscar  Kxjhns 

In  this  work  is  given  an  entertaining  and  instructive  account  of  the  scenery,  history,  and 
literary  associations  of  the  wonderful  land  which  has  long  been  called  the  "playground  of  Eu- 
rope" and  is  now  the  annual  resort  of  multitudes  of  Americans. 

Map  and  32  full-page  photograplis.     Svo.  cloth.     $2.00   net;  by   mail,   $2.20. 


GEORGE  ELIOT 


By  Charles  S.  Olcott 

The  scenes  and  people  in  the  works  of  the  great  novelist  are  here  described  in  an  especially 
readable  form.  The  best  photographs  and  portraits  to  be  obtained  fully  illustrate  the  text, 
making  a  book  in  which  every  devotee  of  George   Eliot  will   take  a  deep   interest. 

Map  and  24  full-page  photographs.     Svo.  cloth.     $2.00   net;  by   tnail,  $2.20. 

WALDEN 

By  Henry  D.  Thoreau 

Me.    Clifton   Johnson    has    written    an    introduction,    and    has    illustrated    by    skilful    use    of   his 
camera  the  haunts  of  the  philosopher  on  the  shores  of  Walden   Pond,  where  were  compost 
essays  on  "Solitude."  "Economy,"  "Brute  Neighbors."  etc     By  no  other  means  than  a  personal 
visit  could  as  distinct  an  idea  be  gained  of  Thoreau  and   Walden  as   from   this  splendid  edition. 
32  full-page  photographs.     Szo.  cloth.     $2.00  net;  by  mail,  $2.20. 

HERO  MYTHS  AND  LEGENDS 

By  M.  I.  Ebbutt 

A  collection  of  great  stories  which  illustrate  the  national  characteristics  of  the  British  race  and 
illumine  its  history.  It  is  a  scholarly  and  authoritative  as  well  as  fascinatingly  interesting  work. 
A  full  index  adds  to  its  value. 

64  illustrations.     Svo.   doth.     $2.00  net;  by   mail,  $2.20. 

OLD  GREEK  NATURE  STORIES 

By  F.  A.   Farrar 
A  large  selection  of  the  myths  of  Greece  grouped  around  the  natural  phenomena  in   which  they 
originated.     One  result  of  this  original  idea  is  that  the  book  is  of  special  importance  to  teachers 
of  Nature  Study. 

32  full-page  illustrations.     Szo.  cloth.     $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.65. 

THE  MASTER'S  FRIENDSHIPS 

By  J.  R.  Miller 

A  helpful  and  satisfactory  book,  which  will  meet  with  appreciation  by  all  who  have  enjoyed  the 
author's  other  works.  In  type  and  binding  it  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  best  book-making,  and  is 
eminently   suitable    for  a   gift-book. 

Colored  illustrations.     \2n:o.  doth.     50  cents  net;  by  mail,   55  cents. 

THE  RIME  OF  THE  ANCIENT  MARINER 

By  S.  T.  Coleridge 

Booklovcrs  who  take  pleasure  in  the  finest  work  will  note  that  in  the  production  of  this  exquisite 
volume  no  expense  has  been  spared.  The  claim  is  justly  put  forth  that  it  is  the  most  superb 
book  achieved  by  modern  processes.  The  well-known  Willy  Pocamy,  the  best  qualified  man  in 
the  profession  to  treat  the  subject,  has  furnished  20  full-page  plates,  reproductions  of  water- 
color  paintings,  and    184  pages  of  lithography  in  color. 

Ato,   doth,  gilt  top,   $5.00  net.     Full  leather,   $10.00    net.      Limited 
edition,    on   Japan    vellum,    $15.00    net.      Postage,    50    cents. 


Full  information  about  any  book  on  our  list  furnished  on  request. 


than  the  previous  Republican  measures.  The 
increases  of  duty  were  more  furtive,  the  re- 
ductions more  loudly  proclaimed.  The  ex- 
treme advocates  of  protection  were  on  the 
defensive.  There  was  unmistakable  evidence 
in  Congress  and  in  the  community  of  oppo- 
sition to  a  further  upward  movement.  High- 
water  mark  apparently  had  been  reached,  and 
there  was  reason  to  expect  that  the  tide,  no 
longer  moving  upward,  might  thereafter  begin 
to  recede." 

The  Taeiff  History  of  the  United  States. 
By  F.  W.  Taussig.  Fifth  edition.  New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons;   $1-50  net. 


France  Under  the  Republic. 
Distance  seems  to  have  lent  enchantment  to 
Professor  Bracq's  view  of  his  native  land- 
It  is  undeniable  that  France  has  prospered 
exceedingly  under  the  republic,  that  the  work 
of  political  reconstruction  has.  despite  some 
blunders,  been  carried  forward  with  notable 
success,  and  that  generally  the  country  dis- 
plays many  signs  of  a  healthy  and  progressive 
life.  But  in  trying  to  make  every  fact  square 
with  his  theory.  Professor  Bracq  does  protest 
too  much  now  and  then.  In  appraising  litera- 
ture he  accepts  the  labors  of  Maupassant  and 
Zola  without  any  qualification,  and  includes 
Verlaine  among  those  who  have  "added  new 
stops  to  the  organ  of  French  poetry."  while 
later  he  declares,  in  spite  of  all  recent  proofs 
to  the  contrary,  that  "Frenchmen  at  large  are 
better  fed  and  for  less  money."  These  are 
the  evidences  of  partial  sentiment  which  de- 
tract from  the  value  of  this  study.  However, 
for  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  discount 
Professor  Bracq's  occasionally  over-colored 
statements  it  is  an  admirable  picture  of  the 
France  of  today,  and  is  specially  valuable  for 
its  presentation  of  the  religious  condition  of 
the  country. 

France  under  the  Republic.  By  Jean  C. 
Bracq.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1-50 
net- 


Socialistic  Fallacies. 
No  more  trenchant  exposure  of  the  fallacies 
of  socialism  has  been  written  in  recent  years 
than  by  the  eminent  French  publicist,  Yves 
Guyot,  whose  damaging  indictment  is  now 
available  in  an  English  translation.     It  gives 


no  quarter  to  those  unscrupulous  demagogues 
who    prey   upon    the    ignorance    of   the   poorj 
classifying  them  all  as  plagiarists  of  the  conw 
munist  romances  inspired  by  Plato,  and  show4 
ing  with  pitiless  logic  that  "no  socialist  baa 
succeeded  in  explaining  the  conditions  of  thq 
production,   remuneration,   and  distribution   of 
capital  in  a  collect! vist  system."      In   fact,   as 
M.    Guyot    has    no    difficulty    in    proving,    col- 
lectivists    end    in    a   government   of   police    on 
the   model   of   those   of  the   Incas  in   Peru  on 
the  Jesuits  in   Paraguay.     "The  socialist  ideal 
is  that  of  slave  labor,   convict  labor,  pauperl 
labor,  and  forced  labor — a  singular  conception* 
of   the    dignity    of   the   laborer."      Within    thi 
compass  of  less  than  three  hundred  and  fi: 
pages   this   invaluable   volume   covers    the 
tire  field  of  socialism  from  theory  to  practi* 
and    reaches    the    conclusion    that    there    ai 
three  words  which  socialism  must  erase  fro: 
the   records   of  humanity :      "Liberty,   becau: 
socialism   is  a   rule  of  tyranny   and  of  poli 
Equality',  because  it  is  a  rule  of  class.      F: 
ternity,  because  its  policy  is  that  of  the  cl 
war." 

Socialistic    Fallacies.     By    Yves    Guyot.      New 
York:   The  Macmillan   Company;   $1-50  net- 


Briefer  Reviews. 

In  "The  Second  Post"  (the  Macmillan  Com-a 
pany:  $1.25  net)  E.  V.  Lucas  has  provided  a 
delightful  companion  volume  to  his  "The 
Gentlest  Art."  It  is  such  an  anthology  of  ex-ij 
quisite  letters  as  Mr.  Lucas  almost  alone  I 
knows  so  well  how  to  compile,  and  is  notabled 
for  the  originality  of  its  arrangement. 

In  view  of  the  dependence  of  the  c::ies 
upon  rural  districts  for  the  replenishing  of 
their  manhood,  J.  O.  Ashenhurst's  plea  in 
"The  Day  of  the  Country  Church"  <  Funk  &  I 
iV agnails  Company ;  $1  net)  is  well  taken. 
It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  country*  church 
must    realize   its   importance   and   its   mission.  J 

"A  Manual  of  Spiritual  Fortification"  (Har- 
per &  Brothers :  $1.25  net)  is  an  anthology! 
compiled  by  Louise  C.  Willcox  of  meditative.! 
and  mystic  poems  which  have  been  chosen  for 
the  depth  and  sincerity  of  their  religious  feel- 
ing. The  book  was  undertaken  originally  for 
personal  uses,  but  has  wisely  been  made  avail- 
able  for  all  readers. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Celebrated  Criminal  Cases  of  America. 

By  wise  selection  and  the  careful  elimina- 
on  of  all  save  essential  details.  Captain  Duke 
as  compressed  into  some  six  hundred  and 
fry  pages  an  invaluable  record  of  the  most 
imous  criminal  cases  in  America  during  the 
ast  eighty  years.  It  is  obvious  on  every  page 
lat  the  volume  is  the  outcome  of  patient 
ad  systematic  investigations,  and  the  authen- 
city  of  its  statements  is  vouched  for  by  the 
ict  that  they  are  based  upon  actual  police 
:cords.  The  first  section  of  the  book  is  con- 
ned to  cases  which  have  been  tried  in  San 
rancisco ;  the  second  division  is  devoted  to 
ases  on  the  Pacific  Coast ;  and  in  the  third 
art  are  included  cases  east  of  the  Pacific 
oast.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  Captain 
tuke  has  cast  his  net  widely,   and  the  result 

a  volume  of  great  interest  and  value.  For 
le  student  of  criminology  or  psychology  the 
3ok  is  a  veritable  treasure-house  of  informa- 
on.  but  it  has  a  still  wider  appeal  in  that  no 
bserver  of  human  nature  will  fail  to  find  a 
range  fascination  in  its  sombre  pages, 
here  are  numerous  portraits  of  the  most  no- 
►rious  criminals,  an  invaluable  adjunct  for 
II  students  of  physiognomy.  And  it  should 
noted  that  the  completeness  of  the  volume 
Ktends  to  a  brief  history  of  the  San  Fran- 
isco  police  department.  The  volume  has 
sen  printed  and  bound  in  San  Francisco  and 

an  admirable  example  of  the  printer's  art. 

Celebrated  Criminal  Cases  of  America.  By 
homas  S.  Duke.  San  Francisco:  The  Tames  H. 
arry  Company. 


Christmas  Books. 
Among  the  books  which  can  not  be  made 
railable  in  too  many  dainty  editions  Mary 
[itford's  "Our  Village"  must  always  take  a 
lading  place.  Its  pictures  of  rural  life  are 
f  an  age  that  has  passed  or  is  rapidly  pass- 
ig,  and  hence  the  text  which  sets  them 
)rth  provides  many  subjects  adapted  for 
naginative  treatment.  Rarely  have  those 
lemes  been  handled  in  a  more  intimate  spirit 
lan  by  Hugh  Thomson  and  Alfred  Rawlings 
the  sketches  and  color  drawings  which 
ley  have  contributed  to  the  edition  edited  by 
ady  Ritchie.  The  combination  is  a  happy 
ne,  tor  ''Our  Village*'  and  its  author  have 
singular  appeal  to  Thackeray's  daughter, 
his,  then,  is  an  ideal  edition  and  will  surely 
;cure  a  large  Christmas  audience. 
Joseph  Bedier's  exquisite  version  of  "The 
omance  of  Tristram  and  Iseult"  has  been 
:ndered  into  graceful  and  poetic  English  by 
lorence  Simmonds.  while  Maurice  Lalau's 
lustrations  in  color  are  unusually  successful 
i  catching  the  spirit  of  the  old  romance. 
lany  of  the  color  schemes  have  rich  greens 
nd  blues  for  their  dominant  notes,  tints 
hich,  somehow,  have  a  strange  power  of 
jggesting  the  mediaeval  atmosphere.  The 
ictures  are  artistically  mounted,  and  the  at- 
■actions  of  the  book  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
__    ell-planned  page  and  dignified  type. 

Oliver  Goldsmith's  "The  Good-Xatured 
Ian"  and  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  have 
irely  been  presented  in  a  more  artistic  man- 
er  than  in  the  editions  illustrated  from  orig- 
lal  drawings  in  color  by  Frederick  Simpson 
"oburn.  The  artist  has  been  remarkably  suc- 
essful  in  catching  the  quaint  spirit  of  the 
imous  comedies,  and  the  publishers  have 
pared  no  pains  in  the  reproductions  of  his 
dmirable  pictures.  Each  book  has  end-papers 
f  a  decorative  quality,  while  the  binding  is 
ainty  and  in  excellent  taste. 

Although  somewhat  lacking  in  a  virile  note, 
ie  colored  illustrations  of  \V.  G.  Simmonds 
Shakespeare's  "Hamlet"  are  certainly 
oteworthy  for  the  aptness  of  their  selection 
f  the  incidents  to  be  portrayed  and  are  ob- 
iously  faithful  to  the  period  of  the  play  in 
ae  matter  of  costume  and  architectural  de- 
lil.  The  volume  is  exceedingly  handsome  in 
ppeafance  and  is  enriched  by  an  introduc- 
on  from  the  accomplished  pen  of  Sir  Arthur 
Juiller-Couch. 

In  "Mr.  Pickwick"  an  admirable  selection 
as  been  made  from  Dickens's  famous  book 
or  the   purpose  of  providing  themes   for  nu- 


merous illustrations  in  color  by  Frank  Rey- 
nolds. It  is  a  difficult  task  to  tackle  so  old 
a  favorite  as  Mr.  Pickwick,  but  Mr.  Reynolds 
has  been  fully  equal  to  the  occasion.  None 
of  the  characters  depicted  is  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  Dickens  traditions,  while  such 
pictures  as  "On  the  Rochester  Coach"  and 
"The  Bull  Inn,  Rochester,"  have  an  artistic 
quality  rarely  attained  by  the  illustrators  of 
the  great  novelist. 

Four  of  the  world's  greatest  fairy  tales  are 
retold  from  the  old  French  by  Sir  Arthur 
Quiller-Couch  in  "The  Sleeping  Beauty," 
which  is  a  volume  of  extraordinary  charm. 
The  illustrations  in  color  are  by  Edmund 
Dulac,  whose  designs  and  color-schemes  are 
characterized  by  those  dainty  qualities  which 
are  the  best  supplements  to  a  fairy-tale  text. 

Delicate  binding  and  charming  pictures 
and  decorations  by  John  Rae  are  the  distin- 
guishing features  of  Weymer  Jay  Mills's  "The 
Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me."  The  story  is  of  the 
"long,  long  ago,"  and  is  marked  by  the  courtly 
old-world  spirit  and  by  that  tender  sentiment 
which  never  loses  its  spell. 

That  "A  Garden  of  Girls"  is  richly  illus- 
trated by  Harrison  Fisher  should  be  sufficient 
to  insure  the  abounding  popularity  of  this 
artistically  produced  volume.  The  subjects  of 
the  gallery  are  chosen  from  the  verse  of  Her- 
rick,  Ayton,  Beranger,  and  many  another 
eulogist  of  female  beauty,  and  Mr.  Fisher 
shows  all  his  wonted  skill  in  translating  the 
word  pictures  into  alluring  studies  of  fair 
girls. 

Our  Village.  By  Mary  R.  Mitford.  With 
an  introduction  by  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie.  New 
York:   The   Macmilian   Company;   $3.50   net. 

The  Romance  of  Tristram  and  Iseult.  From 
the  French  of  Joseph  Bedier  by  Florence  Sim- 
monds. Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company; 
$3.75   net. 

The  Good-Natured  Man.  She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer. By  Oliver  Goldsmith.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's    Sons;   $2.50   net  each. 

Shakespeare's  Tragedy  of  Hamlet.  Illus- 
trated by  W.  G.  Simmonds.  New  York:  Hodder 
&    Stoughton. 

Mr.  Pickwick.  Illustrated  in  color  by  Frank 
Reynolds.      New    York:   Hodder   &:    Stoughton. 

The  Sleeping  Beauty.  Retold  by  Sir  Arthur 
Quiller-Couch.      New    York:    Hodder  &    Stoughton. 

The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me.  Bv  Wevmer  Jay 
Mills.     New  York:  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.;  $2  net. 

A  Garden  of  Girls.  Bv  Harrison  Fisher.  New 
York:   Dodd,   Mead  &  Co.;   $3.50  net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
"Frank  Danby,"  the  pseudonym  under 
which  Mrs.  Julia  Frankau  publishes  her  nov- 
els, is  the  result  of  a  printer's  blunder. 
When  casting  about  for  a  pen-name,  she  de- 
cided on  "Frank  Berni,"  but  the  printer  made 
it  Danby. 

Napoleon's  recognition  of  the  fickleness  of 
public  adulation  is  shown  in  a  passage  from 
"The  Corsican :  A  Diary  of  Napoleon's  Life 
in  His  Own  Words,"  written  on  his  return 
to  Paris  after  one  of  his  early  victories : 
"Paris  has  a  short  memory.  If  I  remain 
longer  doing  nothing  I  am  lost.  In  this  great 
Babylon  one  reputation  succeeds  another. 
After  I  have  been  three  times  to  a  theatre, 
I  shall  not  be  looked  at  again  ;  I  shall  there- 
fore not  go  very  frequently." 

Anticipating  an  inquiry  from  her  reader  as 
to  why  she  undertook  to  write  her  "Twenty 
Years  at  Hull  House,"  Jane  Addams  says: 
"I  would  instance  two  purposes,  only  one  of 
which  in  the  language  of  organized  charity  is 
'worthy.'  Because  settlements  have  multi- 
plied so  rapidly  in  the  United  States,  I  hoped 
that  a  simple  statement  of  an  earlier  effort 
might  be  of  value  in  their  interpretations 
and  perhaps  clear  them  of  a  certain  charge 
of  superficiality."  Miss  Addams's  other  mo- 
tive was  a  "desire  to  start  a  back-fire,  as  it 
were,  to  extinguish  two  biographies  of  my- 
self, one  of  which  had  been  submitted  to  me 
in  outline,  and  which  had  made  life  in  a 
settlement  all  too   smooth   and  charming." 

Sunday  week  will  mark  the  centenary  of 
the  birth  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  who  perhaps 
is  as  well  remembered  today  as  one  of  George 
Sand's  victims   as  by  his  own  verse. 

Paul  Johann  Ludwig  Heyse,  the  veteran 
poet  and  novelist  who  has  been  awarded  a 
Nobel    prize    in    literature,    is    probably    best 
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Heroes  of  California 

By  GEORGE  WHARTON  JAMES 

Author  of  "The  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona,"  etc. 

The  story  of  the  founders  of  the  Golden  State  as  nar- 
rated by  themselves  or  gleaned  from  other  sources. 
Contains  biographies  of  50  of  California's  most 
famous  explorers,  scouts,  Mission  Fathers,  railroad 
builders,  'dentists,  etc. 


With  86  illustrations  from  photographs.     Jjy  810.  pages. 
Cloth,  gilt  lop.     S2.00  net;  postpaid  $2.17. 


LITTLE,   BROWN    &    CO.,    PUBLISHERS,   BOSTON 


known  through  his  play,  "Mary  of  Magdala," 
which  Mrs.  Fiske  produced  some  years  ago, 
and  his  novel,  "Children  of  the  World,"  of 
which  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  have  had  to  print 
several   editions. 

Troy  and  Margaret  West  Kinney,  the  well- 
known  New  York  artists,  have  left  for  Spain, 
where  they  will  spend  the  winter  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  McClurg  Company  a  series  of 
paintings  designed  as  illustrations  for  a  trans- 
lation of  Senor  Vicente  Ibanez's  great  story 
of  bull-fighting,  which  is  to  be  published  in 
an   English  translation  next  year. 

An  appeal  is  made  for  further  subscriptions 
to  the  Richard  Watson  Gilder  fund,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  enable  students  to  devote 
themselves  as  "Gilder  fellows"  to  the  investi- 
gation of  political  and  social  conditions  in 
America.  Upwards  of  $50,000  has  been  re- 
ceived, but  another  sum  of  equal  amount  is 
required. 

Stewart  Edward  White's  new  novel,  "The 
Rules  of  the  Game."  has  its  scenes  laid  amid 
the  Sierras  of  California  and  deals  with  the 
forest  ranger  service  and  the  lumber  busi- 
ness. 

Robert    W.    Chambers    has   been    christened 
"the    Heinz   of   the   kissing   business"   on    the  ' 
ground   that  he   has   invented,   described,    and  i 
copyrighted  more  than  fifty-seven  varieties  of 
kisses.     The  bestower  of  the  distinction  avers  I 
that   Mr.    Chambers   builds   his   novels   around 
different  kinds  of  kisses,   and  asserts  that  in 
any  one  of  them  "before  three  chapters  have 
been    read    some    one   will    be    kissing   madly, 
passionately,    brashly,    neatly,    bravely,"    or   in 
some  other  fashion. 

Arthur  C.  Benson,  in  his  latest  volume, 
says :  "Sometimes  I  have  talked  with  the 
writers  of  books,  and  they  have  told  me  of 
the  misery  and  agony  that  the  composition 
of  a  book  has  brought  them.  They  speak  of 
hot  and  cold  fits ;  of  times  when  they  write 
fiercely  and  eagerly,  and  of  times  when  they 
can  not  set  down  a  line  to  their  mind  ;  days 
of  despair  when  they  hate  and  despise  the 
book ;  days  when  they  can  not  satisfy  them- 
selves about  a  single  word ;  all  this  is  utterly 
unknown  to  me ;  once  embarked  upon  a  book, 
I  have  neither  hesitation  nor  fear." 
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IMPRESSIONS 
CALENDAR 

50  Cents 

No  calendar  has  been  produced  by 
any  publisher  the  equal  of  this  in  value 
and  beauty  at  the  price  asked.  It  con- 
sists of  fifty-four  beautiful  motto  leaves 
decorated  with  original  designs  printed 
in  many  colors.  Size  6'/ixl0  inches. 
Tastefully  boxed.  Price  50  cents,  by 
mail  60  cents. 

The  work  of  our  publishing  depart- 
ment is  all  produced  in  San  Francisco 
and  is  creditably  known  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  in  many  foreign 
countries.  It  includes  many  books  and 
booklets,  cards  and  calendars  suitable 
for  holiday  giving  — to  Eastern  friends 
and  those  in  distant  countries  as  well  as 
those  at  home.  All  of  these  publica- 
tions are  described  in  an  illustrated 
booklet  entitled  "  PLEASANT  PAGES," 
interestingly  written  by  Arthur  Guiter- 
man  and  full  of  timely  suggestions. 
Call  at  our  shop,  or  if  not  convenient, 
send  for  a  copy.  There  is  no  charge. 
It  will  be  gladly  given  or    mailed  to  you. 

A  splendid  stock  of  calendars  of  all 
varieties  and  prices,  cards,  pictures  and 
objects  of  art  value  is  displayed  in  our 
ART  ROOMS. 

Paul  Elder  &  Co. 

Books  and  Art 

239  Grant  Avenue  San  Francisco 


SCRIBNER'S  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 


AFRICAN 
GAME    TRAILS 


By  THEODORE    ROOSEVELT 

His  own  account  of  his  celebrated  expedition.    Splendidly 
illustrated  from  photographs  by  Kermit  Roosevelt  and  the  natural- 
ists of  the  expedition,  as  well  as  by  full-page  photogravures  from 
drawings. 

"This,"  says  the  New    York  Tribune,  "is,  of  course,  the  book  of 
&e  vear-"  $4~oo  net.      Postpaid  $4^33 


Villa 


Rose 


A    Detective    Story 
By  A.  E.  W.  MASON. 

"An  absorbing  best-seller." 

— New  York  Evening  Sun. 

Illustrated.  $1.50 

Rest  Harrow 

By  MAURICE  HEWLETT 

Brings  to  a  close  the  romance 
of  Senhouse  and  Sanchia. 

"  It  is  in  thought,  style,  and 
expression  a  great  book." — 
Philadelphia.  Ledger. 

Illustrated  J/.jo 

Once  upon  a 
Time 

By  RICHARD  HARDING 
DAVIS. 

His  first  book  of  stories  in 
nine  vears. 

"  Each  one  is  an  absorbing 
and  appealing  human  docu- 
ment.' — Philadelphia  North 
American.  Illustrated  $t.$0 

The    Fugitive 
Freshman 

By  RALPH  D.  PAINE. 

Tells  of  a  boy  who.  running 
away  from  college  as  the  only 
way  of  getting  out  of  a  difficult 
situation,  passes  through  a 
series  of  most  entertain!  r  5  ad- 
ventures.     Illustrated.  Sijo 


Peter    Pan 

By  J.    M.    BARRIE.     With    16    flhistradons   in    color    by 
ARTHUR  RACKHAM. 

A  new  edition  of  this  classic  for  children,  now  so 
famous  both  for  text  and  illustrations,  at  a  moderate 
price  fljo  net 

Romantic  California 

By  ERNEST  PE1XOTTO. 

Charmingly  illustrated  with  his  own  sketches,  the  book 
presents  picturesque  conditions  of  life  to-day  in  many  parts 
of  California  unknown  to  the  tourist.  $z.^onet.  Postpaid $2.yz 

The  Poems  of  Eugene  Field 

Here  for  the  first  time  all  the  verse  written  by  Eugene 
Field  has  been  collected  into  one  volume— one  that 
resembles  in  form  the  one-volume  editions  of  the  New 
England  poets,  as  does  the  author's  hold  on  the  people 
resemble  their  popularity. 

Complete  edition.      With  portrait.     <5W.     $3.00  net 

The    Intimate  Life 

of  Alexander  Hamilton 

By  His  Grandson,  DR.  ALLAN    McLANE    HAMILTON. 
With  25  full-page  illustrations. 

Treats  particularly  of  his  relations  with  his  family,  and  his 

friends,  his  tastes,  and  amusements  and  methods  of  work. 

$350  net.    Postpaid $3.74 

Mr.    Dooley    Says 

By  the  Author  of  "Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War." etc. 

"The  most  essentially  American  humorist  and  the  most  distincdy 
American  philosopher  since  Mark  Twain." — New  York  Times 
Saturday  Peview. 

"  For  every  new   Dooley  book  we  are 
Dooley  thankful" — Punch, 

$1.00  net.    Postpaid  $1.10 


Cupid's  Cyclopedia 


Compiled  for  Daniel  Cupid  by  OLIVER  HERFORD  and  JOHN 
CECIL  CLAY.  With  twelve  full-page  illustrations  and  many 
decorations  in  colors  and  in  pen  and  ink. 

A  little  book  of  exceeding  wit  and  wisdom. 

Sr.oo  net.    Postpaid  fr.ro 
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Artistic  Homes. 
Whoever  wishes  to  learn  how  a  barn,  or 
stable,  or  any  ugly  and  commonplace  building 
may  be  transformed  into  a  picturesque  and 
comfortable  home  may  be  commended  with- 
out reserve  to  this  exceedingly  practical  and 
interesting  volume.  But  its  appeal  is  wider 
than  that ;  it  has,  in  fact,  something  of  value 
and  interest  and  suggestion  for  all  home 
lovers,  and  describes,  among  other  things, 
how  a  young  couple  made  themselves  at  home 
in  an  old  farmhouse,  and  what  are  the  essen- 
tials of  a  model  suburban  home  or  a  country 
house.  All  these  themes  are  fully  illustrated 
by  means  of  admirable  photographs,  so  that 
example  is  as  much  in  evidence  as  precept. 
And  such  practical  details  as  measurements, 
colors  of  wall-papers,  prices,  garden-planning," 
etc,  are  by  no  means  overlooked.  One  of  the 
most  useful  chapters  in  *he  book  is  that 
which  describes  how  a  really  artistic  home 
may  be  built  for  five  thousand  dollars.  An- 
other section  of  the  volume  which  deserves 
careful  attention  from  all  interested  in  hous- 
ing reform  is  that  giving  an  account  of  the 
Garden  City  movement  in  England,  which  has 
resulted  in  the  erection  of  attractive  and  com- 
fortable houses  for  workpeople,  the  rents  of 
which  vary  from  five  and  a  half  to  fourteen 
dollars  a  month. 

Artistic    Homes.      By    Mabel    Tuke    Priestman. 
Chicago:    A    C.    McClurg  &    Co.;    $2  net 


New  Books  Received. 
FICTION. 

Out  of  Drowsing  Valley.  By  S.  Carleton 
Tones.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.50. 

Life  on  the  southern  frontier,  with  a  gold  mine 
as  the  centre  of  interest,  is  the  theme  of  this 
stirring  story  of  love  and  conflict. 

Phcebe  and  Ernest.  By  Inez  Havnes  Gilmore. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.50. 

An  attractive  story  of  the  typical  American 
brother  and  sister  at  the  high-school  age,  with  a 
special  appeal  to  parents  as  well  as  more  youthful 
readers. 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans.  By  J.  Fenimore 
Cooper.     New  Yrork:  Henry'  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.35  net 

Cooper's  classical  story  of  1757  in  an  attractive 
form  with  many  spirited  illustrations  by  E.  Boyd 
Smith. 

With  Sully  into  the  Sioux  Land.  By  Joseph 
Mills  Hanson.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.; 
$1.50. 

A  vivid  story  of  the  campaign  of  General  Sully 
against  the  Dakota  Indians,  with  many  graphic 
descriptions   of   fighting. 

The  Slowcoach.  By  Edward  Verrall  Lucas. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan   Company  $1.50. 

A  tale  of  caravan  life  distinguished  for  those 
graces  and  literary  allusions  the  reader  has  a 
right  to  expect  from  Mr.  Lucas. 

Peter  Pan  in  Kensington  Gardens.  By  J.  M. 
Barrie.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$1.50    net. 

An  attractive  edition  with  numerous  illustra- 
tions in  color  and  monotone  by  Arthur  Rackham. 
The  pictures  successfully  supplement  the  quaint 
conceits  of  the  text 

A  Man  of  Two  Countries.  By  Alice  Harri- 
man.  New  York:  The  Alice  Harriman  Company; 
$1.50. 

A  finely  conceived  story  of  life  on  the  border 
line  between  Montana  and  the  Province  of  Al- 
berta. 

The  Superintendent.  By  Irene  Welch  Gris- 
som.  New  York:  The  Alice  Harriman  Company; 
$1.35   net 

Love  and  life  in  the  sawmill  country  of  western 
Washington  depicted  in  an  alluring  manner. 


The  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony.  By  Gus- 
tave  Flaubert.  New  York:  The  Alice  Harriman 
Company;   $1.25  net. 

Lafcadio  Hearn's  remarkable  translation,  with 
a   notable  introduction  by   Elizabeth   Bisland. 

The  Justice  of  Gideon.  By  Eleanor  Gates. 
New  York:   The  Macaulay   Company;   $1.20  net 

Thirteen  short  stories  by  the  author  of  "The 
Plow-Woman"    and    other   popular   fiction. 

Gentleman  Don.  By  Jessie  A.  Harshbarger. 
Topeka,    Kansas:    Crane  &  Co.;    $1   net 

An  attractive  and  sympathetic  "life  story  of  a 
good  dog." 

The  Golden  Galleon.  By  Lucas  Malet  New 
York:   George  H.   Doran   Company;   $1.20  net. 

A  brief  but  characteristic  story  by  the  author 
of  "Sir  Richard  Calmady,"  with  delightful  illus- 
trations in  color  by  C.  E.  Brock. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  By  William 
Milligan  Sloane.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany;   4   vols.;   $10  net 

A  handsome  library  edition  of  a  work  uni- 
versally recognized  as  a  masterpiece,  which  has 
been  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  augmented. 
In  its  present  form,  then,  this  masterly  study  is 
absolutely  essential  to  all  interested  in  Napoleon's 
career. 

The  Story  of  Spanish  Painting.  By  Charles 
H.  Caffin.  New  York:  The  Century  Company; 
$1.20  net 

An  admirable  introduction  to  its  theme,  showing 
how  the  national  qualities  of  Spanish  painting  were 
the  outcome  of  the  genius  of  the  race  moulded  by 
local   conditions.      Numerous  illustrations. 

The  Book  of  Football.  By  Walter  Camp. 
New   York:   The  Century  Company;  $2  net 

History  and  instruction  are  happily  blended  in 
this  admirable  book  by  America's  chief  authority 
on  football.  Mr.  Camp  shows  how  cogent  are 
the  reasons  for   a  revision  of  rules. 

Our  Village.  By  Mary  Russell  Mitford.  New 
York:    The  Macmillan   Company;   $3.50. 

Miss  Mitford's  classic  in  an  unusually  attractive 
form,  with  a  hundred  illustrations  in  line  by  Hugh 
Thomson  and  sixteen  plates  in  color  by  Alfred 
Rawlings.  Ihere  is  a  sympathetic  introduction  by 
Thackeray's  daughter,   Lady  Ritchie. 

The  Eook  of  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.  By 
John  Edgar  McFadyen.  New  York:  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company;    90  cents  net. 

An  addition  to  the  "Bible  for  Home  and  School" 
series  giving  the  results  of  the  latest  Biblical  schol- 
arship. 

Italian  Fantasies.  By  Israel  Zangwill.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2  net. 

Delicate  appreciations  of  various  aspects  of 
Italian  life. 

Theft.  By  Jack  London.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan   Company:    $1.25  net 

A  play  in  four  acts  with  the  scenes  laid  in 
Washington,    D.    C. 

Leading  American  Men  of  Science.  Edited  by 
David  Starr  Jordan.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.;  $1.75  net 

Brief  biographies  of  seventeen  eminent  men  of 
science  written  by  the  leading  authorities  of  the 
day. 

Insects  and  Disease.  Bv  Rennie  W.  Doane. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.50  net 

An  addition  to  the  "American  Nature"  series, 
giving  a  popular  account  of  the  way  in  which  in- 
sects may  spread  or  cause  some  of  our  common 
diseases. 

Tuditb.  Bv  Martin  Schutze.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.;   $1.25   net. 

A  tragedy  in  five  acts  based  on  the  apocryphal 
story. 

The  Poems  of  Cynewulf.  Translated  into  Eng- 
lish prose  bv  Charles  W.  Kennedv.  New  York : 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;   $2  net 

Invaluable  to  the  student  of  Anglo-Saxon  litera- 
ture. Mr.  Kennedy's  introduction  is  a  scholarly 
piece  of  work. 


Mark  Enderbj! 
Engineer 

«*  By  '% 

Robert  Fulkerson 
Hoffman 

HOW  many  of  you,  comfortably 
reading  yourpapers  ona  mfle- 
a-minute  train,  stop  to  think 
of  the  engineer  ? 

One  in  a  thousand,  perhaps,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Fulkerson  Hoffinan  happens  to  be 
one.  He  has  put  the  locomotive  engineer 
into  a  book  for  the  other  999  to  read  and 
understand. 

Get  the  book,  read  the  chapter  where 
Mark  Enderby  makes  his  race  "against 
time,  against  water  gone  low  in  the  boiler, 
against  the  deluge  and  fierce  flaming  light- 
nings of  a  furious  storm  in  the  mountains  of 
New  Mexico,"  and  see  if  it  doesn't  thrill  you  as  no  tale  of  railroading  has  ever  done. 

Illustrated  by  IV.  H.  Foster,  $1.50 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO.,  Publishers 

NOW  ON  SALE  AT  YOUR  BOOKSTORE 


SIGNIFICANT    BOOKS 


MY  BROTHER'S  KEEPER 

By 
CHARLES  TENNEY  JACKSON 

Author  of  The  Day  of  Souls 

Illustrated   by  A.  W.   BROWN 

$1-50  postpaid 


Rand,  the  central  character,  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  egoist  ever  painted.  There's  a 
genius   in   the  book. — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

Mr.  Jackson's  novel  is  the  best  we  have 
read  for  many  a  day — an  impressive,  earnest 
study  of  an  important  American  problem. — 
Indianapolis  News. 


The  Unlived  Life  of 
LITTLE  MARY  ELLEN 

By  RUTH  McENERY  STUART 

Author  of  SONNY,  etc..  etc. 

Illustrated  by  RUTH  S.  CLEMENTS 

51.00  postpaid 


A  most  tender  little  story,  in  which  the  author, 
with  the  delicate  strokes  of  her  accustomed  art, 
has  mingled  humor  and  pathos  with  telling  effect. 
The  heart  that  can  withstand  her  moving  power 
is  hard  indeed.  With  a  quaint  and  winsome 
simplicity,  she  has  caught  the  issues  of  marriage 
and  birth,  in  a  touching  tragi-coraedy  of  mother- 
love. 


BY    INHERITANCE 

By  OCTAVE  THANET 

Author  of  The  Man  of  the  Horn 

Illustrated  by  THOMAS    FOGARTY 

SI. 50  postpaid 


Bv  Inheritance  is  a  very  remarkable  novel,  the 
next  book  in  its  kind  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin;  far  su- 
perior to  Dred  in  a  rivalry  often  vainly  attempted  by 
others.  Octave  Thanet  has  placed  herself  near  the 
head   of  American  writers  of  fiction. 

— Thomas    Wentvoorth    Higginson. 


IN    AFRICA 

By  JOHN  T. 
McCUTCHEON 

Superbly  illustrated  with 
many  Remarkable  Photo- 
graphs and  Drawings  by 
the  Author.  Size  six  and 
one-half  by  nine.  Cloth, 
S3.00  net. or  postpaid  S3. 20 


Mr.  McCutcbeon's  book  on  hunting  big  game  in  Africa  is  at 
once  uniquely  valuable  and  uniquely  interesting.  It  is  a  significant 
narrative,  packed  with  information  of  a  novel  and  exciting  expe- 
dition. The  author  sees  with  an  artist's  eye  for  color  and  a  re- 
porter's eye  for  human  interest,  and  In  Africa  is  a  notable  contri- 
bution both  to  our  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  natural  history.  Details  are  given  for  the  guidance  of  any 
who  may  intend  a  similar  hunting  trip. 


THE  GOLD  BRICK 

By  BRAND  WHITLOCK 

Author  ot 
The  Turn  of  the  Balance 

$1.50  postpaid 

THE  NATIVE  BORN 

or  THE  RAJAH'S  PEOPLE 
By  I.  A.  R.  WYL1E 

Illustrated  by 

JOHN  NEWTON  HO  WITT 

SI. 50  postpaid 


Mr.  William  Dean  -Howe) Is  recently  said  that  Brand 
Whitlock's  13th  District  is  our  best  political  novel. 
He  also  called  attention  to  the  fine  literary  skill,  right 
literary-  method  and  true  literary  ideal  of  his  political 
short  stories  now  collected  under  the  striking  title,  The 
Gold    Brick. 


The  Native  Born  is  the  book  of  the  hour  in  Eng- 
land. It  has  made  a  profound  impression.  The  Lon- 
don Globe  says:  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
say  of  a  new  novelist  that  with  his  first  novel  he 
has  achieved,  if  not  greatness,  the  next  best  thing — 
the  right  to  be  reckoned  among  the  best  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 


The  MAN  HIGHER  UP 

By 
HENRY  RUSSELL  MILLER 

Illustrated  by 

M. LEONE  BRACKER 

SI. 50  postpaid 


We  enthusiastically  commend  this  work  of 
fiction  dealing  with  the  strenuous  yet  ascending 
political  life  of  the  present.  It  is  essentially  big 
and  vital.  Terse,  effectively  humanized,  replete 
with  rapid  action,  this  is  a  tale  which  men  espe- 
cially will  admire  and  enjoy. 

— Chicago   Record-Herald. 
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New  York 


A  Thackeray  Dictionary.  By  Isadore  G. 
Mudge  and  M.  Earl  Sears.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton   &   Co.;    $3    net. 

An  alphabetical   index  to  the  characters,   scenes,  I  tive  and  in  admirable  taste, 
and  short  stories  of  the  famous  novelist. 


color  from  original  drawings  by  Frederick  S.  Co- 
burn.  The  page  is  of  noble  proportions,  the  type 
all   that  could  be  wished,   and  the  binding  decora* 


A  Dictionary  of  the  Characters  in  the 
Waverley  Novels.  By  M.  F.  A.  Husband.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $3  net. 

Intended  as  a  work  of  reference  for  the  student 
and  lover  of  Scott  with  entries  relating  to  2836 
characters  and   eighty  animals. 

The  Buccaneers  in  the  West  Indies  in  the 
XVII  Century.  By  C.  II.  Haring.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;   $3.50  net. 

Based  upon  a  fuller  documentary  study  than 
usual,  this  book  also  shows  the  policy  pursued  by 
England  and   France  toward   the  sea-rovers. 


By      Michael      M.      Shoemaker. 
Putnam's  Sons;    §2.50  net. 


Islam      Lands. 
New   York;    G.   P. 

Travel  studies  of  Nubia,  the  Sudan,  Tunisia, 
and    Algeria,    fully   illustrated. 

The  Silent  Isle.  Bv  Arthur  C.  Benson.  New- 
York:   G.  P.    Putnam's   Sons;    SI. 50. 

Another  volume  of  delightful  essays  discussing 
many  phases  of  life  in  their  author's  well-known 
introspective    style. 

Where  Ghosts  Walk.  By  Marion  Harland. 
New  York;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $2-50  net. 

A  new  series  of  accounts  of  visits  to  the  haunts 
of   familiar  characters  in  history   and  literature. 

Lords  of  Industry.  Bv  Henrv  Demarest  Lloyd. 
New   York:  G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50  net. 

Essays  devoted  to  the  exposure  and  condemna- 
tion of  certain  abuses  in  industry  and  politics. 

The  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  and 
Its  Influence.  By  Albert  S.  Cook.  New  York: 
G.   P.    Putnam's   Sons;    $1   net. 

An  enlarged  version  of  Professor  Cook's  ad- 
mirable chapter  contributed  to  the  Cambridge  His- 
tory of  English  Literature. 

African  and  European  Addresses.  By  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$1.50    net. 

An  authorized  version  of  the  speeches  delivered 

at    Khartum,    Cairo,    Paris,  Berlin,    London,    and 

Oxford,  with  a  descriptive  introduction  by  Law- 
rence F.   Abbott. 

The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture. Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward"  and  A.  R.  Waller. 
Vols.  5  and  6.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$2.50   net  each. 

These  volumes  are  devoted  to  the  drama,  which 
is  traced  from  its  origins  and  down  through  the 
morality  plays  to  the  achievements  of  Elizabethan 
and   Jacobean   times. 

The  Good-Natured  Man.  She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer.     By   Oliver    Goldsmith.      New    York:    G.    P. 

Putnam's  Sons;  $2.50  net  each. 

Exceedingly  handsome  editions  of  Goldsmith's 
famous  comedies,  each  being  daintily  illustrated  in 


State  Socialism  in  New  Zealand.  By  James 
E.  Le  Rossignol  and  William  D.  Stewart.  "  New- 
York:   Thomas  Y.   Crowell  &  Co.;   $1.50  net 

An  admirable  study  of  the  politico-economic 
situation  in  New  Zealand  based  upon  thorough 
personal    investigation. 

The  Land  of  Living  Men.  By  Ralph  Waldo 
Trine.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.: 
$1.25. 

Deals  in  a  suggestive  manner  with  the  loss  the 
people  sustain  by  allowing  others  to  do  their 
governing  for  them. 

Getting  On.  Be  Good  to  Yourself.  By  Ori- 
son Swett  Marden.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &   Co.;    $1    net   each. 

In  the  first  volume  Dr.  Marden  discusses  why 
men  do  not  succeed  and  offers  some  advice;  in  the 
second  stress  is  laid  on  the  importance  of  sound 
mental   and  physical  condition. 

The  Lady.  By  Emily  James  Putnam.  New 
York:    Sturgis   &    Walton    Company;    $2.50    net. 

Admirable  studies  in  womanhood,  beginning 
with  the  Greek  lady  and  reaching  down  to  our 
times.  A  volume  of  rare  charm  distinguished  for 
its    literary    grace    and    far-reaching    knowledge. 

Shakespeare's  Tragedy  of  Hamlet.  Illustrated 
by  W.  G.  Simmonds.  New  York:  Hodder  & 
Stoughton. 

A    superb    edition    of   the    famous    tragedy,    wiffl 
an  admirable  introduction  discussing  the  story  in  a 
critical    manner.      Mr.    Simmonds's   illustrations 
color  are  of  unusual  merit,  notable  for  their  inter- 
pretative and   artistic  qualities. 

The  Story  of  Great  Inventions.  By  Elmer  E. 
Burns.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.25. 

Describes  in  an  interesting  manner  the  notable" 
inventions  of  the  world  from  Archimedes  to  the 
wonders   of  modern  science- 


All  Bcoki  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 
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Union  Square  San  Francisco 


LETTERS    OF    CELEBRITIES 
BOUCHT 

I  will  pay  cash  for  original  autograph  let- 
ters or  documents  of  any  famous  person,  an- 
cient or  modern.  Send  me  a  list  of  what  you 
have. 

WALTER  R.  BENJAMIN 

225  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
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"IN  SEARCH  OF  A  SINNER." 

By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps 

BLillian  Russell  has  already  proved  to  us 
inclusively   that   she   can    act,    although    hers 

■  not  the  brand  of  acting  that  flowers  out  on 

■  plant  of  very  deep  roots.  Her  long  ex- 
istence has  given  her  perfect  poise,  a  whole 
Bailment  of  roguish  expressions,  and  an  apt- 
■ss  in  holding  the  centre  of  the  stage  that 
leps  us  bedazzled  and  amused.  And,  be- 
Ikies,  she  has  plenty  of  humor.  She  shows 
I  in  the  quality  of  her  glance.  A  player  can 
I  much  with  a  mere  glance  of  the  eye,  pro- 
|  ded  it  is  meaningful  enough,  and  in  this 
■spect  Miss  Russell  is  never  caught  napping. 
t  So  expert  has  she  become  in  her  panoply 
I;  light,  mirthful  comedy  that  she  almost 
Lrries  to  success  in  her  engagement  at  the 
ftlumbia  Theatre  a  play  that,  in  less  capable 
Irtds,    would    be    something    of    a    blank,    in 

ite  of  many  evidences  of  cleverness  in   the 
■alogue. 

KMiss  Charlotte  Thompson  has  not  yet  ar- 
IVed,  but  she  probably  will,  yet.  The  trouble 
I  th  "In  Search  of  a  Sinner"  is,  that 
■die  it  has  manner,  it  has  very  little  matter. 
Ijie  author  has  devised  a  series  of  situations 
riich,  even  from  the  light-comedy  standpoint, 
i  :k  sufficient  reason  for  arising  in  the  first 
lace,  and  continuing  in  the  second,  and  has 
Ijthed  them  in  a  plentiful  equipment  of  dia- 
pue  that  is  often  clever,  although  to  the 
tint  of  strain,  but  is  lacking  in  spontaneous 
■raor.  The  best  thing  in  the  piece — that  is, 
le  most  unforced — is  Tommy  Ratigan's  slang 

ik. 
I  The  character  of  Tommy,  however,  has  not, 
|:e  that  of  beauty,  "its  own  excuse  for  being," 
Ed  we  darkly  suspect,  as  the  play  goes  on, 
lat  the  author  introduced  him  in  the  piece 
•cause  she  is  quite  a  dabster  at  turning  off 
■rasing,  up-to-date  slang.  Tommy  is  in  the 
Inds  of  a  good  actor,  Joseph  Tuohy,  who 
pn  quite  a  number  of  legitimately  earned 
Ijghs. 

IWe  were  supposed  to  laugh  at  Miss  Hattie 
pssell's  Sally,  but  somehow  Sally  fell  flat, 
lines  strained  to  be  amusing,  and  did  not 
ite  get  there.  Miss  Thompson  was  evi- 
ntly  aiming  in  the  role  of  Sally  at  a  de- 
rture  from  established  conventions.  We  all 
low  perfectly  well  that  there  are  plenty  of 
'ely,  amusing,  individualistic  women  of  posi- 
re  character,  who  attain  to  the  dignity  of 
lite  hairs,  and  sometimes  even  to  grand- 
otherhood,  and  still  retain  their  vivacity, 
eir  originality,  their  irreverence,  and  a  habit 
using  slang.  Miss  Thompson,  I  dare  say, 
.d  the  excellent  idea  of  presenting  such  a 
aracter  in  her  play,  and  making  her,  in  a 
;ht  way  of  course,  at  once  untrammeled, 
alistic.  and  attractive.  But  she  did  not 
ark  out  her  idea  very  successfully,  and  the 
[frequent  "devils"  and  "darns"  that  adorned 
lily's  discourse  left  the  audience  in  a  slightly 
izzled  state.  They  were  still  under  the 
lite-hair  tradition  of  dull  decorum,  and  I 
ink  it  would  have  been  a  better  idea  to 
stow  upon  Sally  fewer  of  the  silver  hairs 
age. 

The  weakest  point  in  the  play,  aside  from 
insufficiency  of  real  bubbling  humor,  is  the 
:k  of  motive  for  the  situations,  particularly 
at  in  which  the  lively  young  widow  tries 
allure  her  approved  suitor  into  making  love 
her  whom  he  mistakenly  conceives  to  be 
e  wife  of  his  friend.  The  scene  lasted  too 
Qg,  but  still  Lillian  Russell  kept  the  situa- 
m  well  in  hand,  considering  its  intrinsic 
iakness. 

The  play  was  not  a  failure,  therefore  one 
resees  lots  of  cutting,  polishing,  and  inter- 
lating  by  the  anxious  author,  who  will  pos- 
)ly  finally  dress  it  up  into  something  smart 
ough  for  Broadway.  But  she  will  have  to 
>rk  hard  to  do  it,  give  a  heedful  ear  to  the 
ells  of  silence  from  an  unlaughing  au- 
ence,  and  save  up  a  quantity  of  jokes  to 
rinkle  over  the  duller  places.  And  she  will 
ve  to  cut  out  some  of  the  cleverness.  Clev- 
ness  without  sparkle  is  out  of  place  in  a 
medy  as  light  as  "In  Search  of  a  Sinner." 
An  unremarkable  company  and  an  unsump- 
3us  setting  showed  that  the  management  was 
t  taking  too  many  financial  chances  in  a 
iy  that  is  something  of  a  gamble. 
Olive  Harper  ranked  next  to  Miss  Russell  in 
iportance,  and  succeeded  in  well-pleasing  the 
dience  in  the  role  of  a  vaudeville  artist  of 

Iually  violent  temper  and  toilets.     Harry  C. 
owne's    Jack    Garrison    lacked    interest    be- 


character,    and,    except   for    the    maid    with    a 
Scotch  accent,  the  rest  of  the  characters  were 

all  distinctly  minor. 


PAVLOWA  AND  MORDKIN. 

By  George  L.  Shoals. 

In  New  York,  as  in  London,  the  Russian 
dancers,  Anna  Pavlowa  and  Mikail  Mordkin, 
were  recognized  on  their  first  appearance  as 
artists  of  the  highest  rank  in  their  profession. 
Only  one  other  ballet  dancer  of  the  present 
generation  has  received  attention  or  praise  in 
anything  like  the  same  terms  or  measure. 
The  fame  of  the  Russian  artists  had  extended 
to  San  Francisco  before  their  coming  was  an- 
nounced, but  it  did  not  insure  their  success 
here.  Other  famous  artists  have  come  to  this 
city  and  found  a  strange  indifference  to  their 
claims.  But  Pavlowa  and  Mordkin,  and  their 
managers,  have  no  reason  to  question  the  in- 
terest of  San  Franciscans  in  an  artistic  novelty 
or  the  lavish  appreciation  shown  when  they 
are  pleased.  The  week's  engagement  was  a 
remarkable  success,  though  the  theatre  in 
which  the  dancers  appeared  is  far  from  the 
amusement  centre. 

Mile.  Pavlowa  is  much  more  than  the  pre- 
mier ballerina  assoluta  familiar  as  the  star  of 
the  ballet  in  grand  opera.  She  has  mastered 
the  technic  of  her  art  as  few  have  done  be- 
fore her,  and  those  few  the  great  ones  of  ear- 
lier days.  She  is  young,  slender,  and  sym- 
metrical, and  endowed  with  a  beauty  that 
gives  a  peculiar  charm  to  her  dramatic  ex- 
pression. For  she  is  an  actress  of  genuine 
power,  as  well  as  a  dancer.  The  set  smile  of 
the  ballet  is  not  for  her.  Entreaty,  coquetry, 
passion,  fear,  terror,  even  madness,  and  the 
simulated  convulsion  of  approaching  death, 
are  all  equally  at  her  command.  And  the 
spirit  of  youth,  the  seemingly  unstudied  grace 
of  nature,  gayety  and  freedom,  pervade  all  her 
movements.  Years  of  instruction,  application 
and  practice  were  necessary  to  acquire  such 
finish.  Her  ability  comes  of  knowledge  and 
not  of  inspiration. 

Almost  equal  gifts  are  possessed  by  M. 
Mordkin.  He  is  physically  fit  to  be  a  sculptor's 
model,  and  thought  and  emotion  as  well  as 
manly  beauty  mark  his  face.  There  are  femi- 
nine graces  of  the  ballet  which  are  set  apart, 
but  in  lightness,  swiftness,  harmony  of  posing, 
he  is  no  shade  less  of  accomplishment  than 
his  co-star.  Invaluable  as  he  is  as  an  aid 
and  partner  in  the  dances  with  Pavlowa, 
strengthening  and  perfecting  every  phrase  ot 
the  interpretation,  he  is  quite  as  attractive  a 
figure  when  dancing  alone.  The  productions 
of  the  company  are  all  of  his  arrangement. 

The  pantomime  ballets,  "The  Arabian 
Nights"  and  "Giselle,"  which  were  alternately 
features  of  the  performances,  offered  such 
pictures  as  are  seldom  seen  on  any  stage.  It 
may  well  be  doubted  if  they  could  be  given  in 
such  perfection  in  the  absence  of  the  two 
great  principals.  Not  in  these  only,  but 
throughout  the  programme,  there  were  con- 
tinual reproductions  of  scenes  that  the  mas- 
ters of  painting  have  fixed  on  canvas,  and 
that  have  become  widely  familiar  through 
copies.  "Nymphs  and  a  Satyr"  was  a  mo- 
mentary pose  in  the  second  act  of  "Giselle," 
and  "The  Storm,"  as  well  known,  was  seen 
in  the  entrance  and  beginning  of  the  "Bac- 
chanale"  dance,  to  name  only  two  recollec- 
tions that  evidence  the  art  drawn  upon  in 
these  studies. 

Pavlowa's  solo  offering,  "The  Swan,"  M. 
Mordkin's  "Arrow"  variations,  and  the  "Bac- 
chanale"  were  perhaps  the  highest  in  merit 
of  the  miscellaneous  numbers.  Mile.  Pajitz- 
kaia's  characteristic  Russian  dance  was 
spirited  and  picturesque,  as  was  the  dancing 
of  the  Hungarian  rhapsody  by_MIle.  Pajitz- 
kaia  and  M.  Moroseff  and  their  eight  assist- 
ants. 

There  w'as  quantity  and  skill  in  the  orches- 
tra, but  seldom  did  the  music  reach  such 
distinction  that  it  divided  the  attention  of 
the  audience.  The  harp  and  cello  duet  in 
the  "Swan"  dance,  the  impetuous  measures  of 
Liszt's  second  Hungarian  rhapsody,  and  the 
delicate  pianissimo  effects  in  the  second  act 
of  "Giselle,"  were  notable  in  the  long  and 
exacting  service  of  Conductor  Stier  and  his 
instrumentalists. 

An  incident  of  the  opening  night  of  the 
engagement  deserves  mention.  Mile.  Pavlowa 
permitted  a  fit  of  pique  or  professional  jeal- 
ousy to  overcome  her,  and  after  a  brief  ap- 
pearance left  the  theatre,  disappointing  the 
audience.  A  considerable  number  of  those 
in  attendance  asked  for  the  return  of  their 
money  at  the  box-office  as  a  rebuke  to  the 
artist,  and  the  management  unhesitatingly 
complied.  Mr.  Greenbauin,  whose  enterprise 
is  to  be  credited  for  the  visit  of  the  com- 
pany, may  be  congratulated  on  his  success  in 
removing  in  this  instance  the  obstacles  that 
so  thickly  strew  the  paths  of  grand  opera  and 
ballet  impresarios.  Another  achievement 
that  is  especially  creditable  to  Mr.  Green- 
baum's  diplomacy  is  his  arranging  for  a  sup- 
plementary and  final  appearance  of  Pavlowa 
and  Mordkin  here  next  Sunday,  after  a  short 
season    in    Los    Angeles. 

Francis  Wilson  in  "The  Bachelor's  Baby" 
comes  to   the   Columbia   Theatre   in   January. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

This  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening  will 
witness  the  farewell  appearances  of  De  Wolf 
Hopper  in  "A  Matinee  Idol"  at  the  Savoy 
Theatre,  and  on  Sunday  night  the  latest 
Viennese  comic  opera,  "The  Kissing  Girl," 
by  Stanislaus  Stange  and  Harry  von  Tilzer, 
will  begin  a  week's  engagement.  Both  the 
author  and  composer  of  "The  Kissing  Girl" 
have  much  to  their  credit.  It  is  a  combina- 
tion of  talent  that  should  bring  forth  a  light 
musical  work  of  much  excellence,  and  Man- 
ager John  P.  Slocum  promises  a  notable  ren- 
dition, with  the  entire  production  as  used  in 
the  Chicago  presentation  at  the  Cort  Theatre 
during  its  long  run  there.  In  the  selection 
of  principals  discrimination  has  been  shown, 
for  the  locale  of  the  opera  lies  on  the  boun 
dary  of  Austria  and  Bohemia  and  adroit  dia- 
lect interpretation  is  required.  The  title- 
role  has  been  allotted  to  Miss  Texas  Guinan, 
who  made  such  a  hit  here  last  year  in  "The 
Gay  Musician,"  with  Dick  Temple  as  the 
comedy  foil.  An  old  San  Francisco  favorite, 
Harry  Hermsen,  will  appear  as  Hippocrates 
Muller,  a  German  brewer,  and  Clara  Farma, 
a  coloratura  prima  donna,  Ida  Fitzhugh,  an 
eccentric  comedienne,  and  a  dozen  other  prin- 
cipals will  appear  with  an  ensemble  of  sev- 
enty. The  costumes  and  scenery  are  de- 
scribed as  being  most  beautiful. 


Lillian  Russell's  search  for  a  sinner,  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre,  goes  for  another  week 
with  every  indication  of  continued  success. 
Miss  Russell  has  seldom  had  a  part  half  as 
well  suited  to  her  ability,  and  she  never  acted 
better  or  appeared  more  surely  entitled  to 
her  characterization,  the  "fair  Lillian."  Miss 
Thompson  found  an  attractive  title  for  the 
comedy  which  Miss  Russell  offers,  and  the 
piece  justifies  its  name.  The  engagement 
continues  through  this  and  next  week,  includ- 
ing both  Sunday  nights.  Matinees  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday. 


At  the  Orpheum  next  Sunday  afternoon 
Mabel  Hite,  one  of  America's  favorite 
comediennes,  and  her  husband,  Mike  Donlin, 
the  famous  ball-player,  will  appear  in  Vin- 
cent Bryan's  musical  skit,  "Double  Play."  It 
is  said  to  be  a  capital  vehicle  for  these  two 
clever  entertainers.  James  Cook  and  John 
Lorenz,  or  Cook  and  Lorenz,  as  they  are 
more  commonly  called,  will  increase  their 
popularity  by  an  amusing  offering  of  song 
and  dialogue  called  "The  Two  Millionaires." 
This  couple  holds  to  its  own  original  ideas 
of  what  specialty  work  should  consist  of,  and 
were  but  recently  the  successful  stars  of  the 
musical  comedy  "The  Motor  Girl,"  which 
ran  for  an  entire  season  on  Broadway.  Rich- 
ard Nadrage,  the  latest  European  ventrilo- 
quist imported  by  the  Orpheum  Circuit,  will 
make  his  first  appearance  in  this  city  next 
week.  His  offering  is  novel  and  amusing. 
Otto  Scheda,  the  noted  Polish  violinist,  will 
introduce  what  he  calls  "Paganini's  Ghost." 
The  New  York  Herald  says :  "Scheda  is  a 
genius.  To  say  more  of  his  mastery  of  the 
violin  would  be  only  descriptive.  Well  may 
he  be  called  'Paganini's  Ghost'  "  Next  week 
will  be  the  last  of  the  Duffin-Redcay  Troupe, 
the  Sisters  Meredith,  and  "Radiant"  Radie 
Furman.  It  will  conclude  the  successful  en- 
gagement of  William  Farnum,  whose  triumph 
is  the  more  worthy  because  it  is  accomplished 
wholly  by  legitimate  and  artistic  methods. 


Henry  W,  Savage  will  send  his  notable  pro- 
duction of  Alexandre  Bisson's  wonderful 
drama,  "Madame  X,"  to  follow  "The  Kissing 
Girl"  at  the  Savoy  Theatre. 


Of  the  many  plays  successfully  offered  here 
last  season  none  will  be  more  pleasantly  re- 
membered than  Margaret  Mayo's  story  of  life 
under  the  big  tents,  "Polly  of  the  Circus." 
Ida  St.  Leon,  who  triumphed  so  signally  as 
Polly  when  the  play  was  seen  here  last  year, 
will  again  essay  the  role.  With  her  in  the 
cast  will  be  a  long  line  of  well-known  players. 
Frederic  Thompson  will  send  the  same  elabo- 
rate and  spectacular  production  seen  here  be- 
fore;  and  it  comes  soon  to  the  Columbia. 
«**• 

The  Tetrazzini  Concerts. 
On  account  of  legal  proceedings  in  New 
York  relative  to  the  Tetrazzini  contract,  the 
concerts  scheduled  for  next  week  in  the  city 
will  be  postponed  for  possibly  one  week.  All 
checks  sent  to  Manager  Greenbaum  will  be 
held  until  the  dates  are  definitely  arranged, 
when  if  not  satisfactory  to  those  who  have 
ordered  by  mail,  the  amounts  will  be  returned. 
W.  H.  Leahy  is  confident  of  victory,  and 
definite  announcements  of  the  appearances 
of  the  great  singer  may  be  expected  at  any 
time  after  December  2,  when  the  matter 
comes  up  for  trial. 

■«•■■ 

The  regular  French  grand  opera  season  in 
New  Orleans  opened  November  23  with  a  per- 
formance of  "Les  Huguenots."  Succeeding 
bills  were  "Manon"  and  "Sigurd." 


A  Hint  to  Housewives. 

Ask  your  grocer  or  family  wine  and  liquor 
dealer  for  the  Italian-Swiss  Colony's  new 
white  grape  wine  vinegar.  It  is  the  best  on 
the  market. 


Crocker  Safe   Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco 


The  Acme  of  Protection 


AMUSEMENTS. 
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EW  ORPHEUM  £™Si  ,15 

Safest  and  most  magnificent  theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
THE  STANDARD  OF  VAUDEVILLE 

MABEL  HITE  and  MIKE  DONLIN,  in 
Vincent  Bryan's  musical  skit,  "Double  Play"; 
COOK  and  LORENZ;  RICHARD  NADRAGE; 
SCHEDA;  DUFFIN-REDCAY  TROUPE;  the 
SISTERS  MEREDITH;  "RADIANT"  RADIE 
FURMAN;  New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures; 
Last  Week,  Immense  Success,  WILLIAM 
FARNUM  and  His  Company,  in  "The  Mal- 
let's Masterpiece." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),  10c,  25c,  50c.  Phones— Douglas  70, 
Home  C    1570. 


r 


OLUMBIA  THEATRE  ^Knl* 

The  Leading  Playhouse 
Phones:  Franklin  150        Home  C5 783 


Nightly,    Including    Sunday 

Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

Second  and  Last  Week  Begins  Monday,  Dec.  5 

LILLIAN    RUSSELL 

In    the    uninue    comedy 

"IN   SEARCH  OF  A  SINNER" 

By    Charlotte   Thompson 

Mon.,  Dec.  12— "POLLY  OF  THE  CIRCUS." 

Coming— "THE    DOLLAR     PRINCESS." 


£r*^£arnrJ*J->;^ 


McALLlSTER,  nr.  Market 
Phones:  Market  130 

Home  J2822 


This.    Sat.    aft.    and    eve. — Last    times    of    De 
Wolf  Hopper  in  "A  Matinee  Idol" 

Starting  Sunday   Night,    Dec.   4 
FOR    ONE    WEEK    ONLY 
John    P.    Slocum    presents 

THE  KISSING  GIRL 

The    New    Viennese    Comic    Opera.      All    Star 
Cast.     Ensemble  qf  70. 

Next— "MADAME   X." 


VALENCIA  Wstre" 
PAVLOWA-MORDKIN 

und  IMPERIAL  RUSSIAN  BALLET 
This   SUNDAY    AFTERNOON  at    2:30 

Scats  S3. 00  10  SI. 00,  at  Sherman.  Clay  &  Co.'s.     Sun- 
day at  Theatre  alter  10  a.  m. 


EMILIO 

DE  GOGORZA 


The  Eminem  Baritone 


Mr.  Robert  Schmitz 


Pianist 


COLUMBIA  'TSLW* 

Seats  52.00,  SI. 50,  $1.00.  Ready  next  Wednesday  at 
Sherman,  Clay  Sc  Co.'s.  where  complete  programmes 
may  be  obtained. 

OAKLAND    -    -    Tuesday  afternoon,  Dec.  20 


Comint;— CERVILLE-REACHE.  Contrallo. 


RApIMP    NEW  CALIFORNIA 
J\  V*  1  IN  L»        JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND 
RACE  TRACK 

Racing  every  Week  Day,  Rain  or  Shine 

SIX  RACES  EACH  DAY 

First  Race  at  1:40  p.  m. 
Admission — Men,  $2     -    •     -     -     Ladies,  $1 

For  special  trains  stopping  at  the  track,  take 
S.    P.    Ferry,    foot   of    Market    St.;    le 
m.f    thereafter   every   20    minutes    until 
m.      No    smoking   in    the    last   two    ca' 
are  reserved    for   ladies   and   their   es> 
THOMAS    H.    WILLIAMS.    Pr 

PERCY  W.   TREAT,    Secretary. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


December  3,  191 


Pears' 

There's  a  unique 
adaptability  about 
Pears'  Soap.  It  makes 
the  child  enjoy  its  bath, 
helps  the  mother  pre- 
serve her  complexion, 
and  the  man  of  the 
house  finds  nothing 
quite  so  good  for  sha- 
ving. 

Have  you  used  Pears' 
Soap? 

Pears'  the  soap  for  the  whole  family. 


PLAYER  PIANOS 


A.  B.  Chase  Artistano 

Steinway  Pianola  Piano 

Sohmet  Cecilian  Piano 

Cecilian  Player  Piano 

Estey  Player  Piano 

AN    IDEAL    CHRISTMAS   GIFT 

THE  WHOLE  FAMILY 
$500  to  $1000 

EASY  TERMS 

Sherman  Jpay  &  Go. 

Stemway  and  Other  Piarjos     Player  Pianos  of  all  Grade* 
Victor  Talking  Machines     Sheet  Music  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Sts.,  Oakland 


WELLS  FARGO  NEVADA  NATIONAL  BANK 

of  Sao  Francisco 

No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


Capital.  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits. .  .$1  1 .053,686.21 

Cash  and  Sight  Exchange 11.21 8,874.78 

Deposits 24.743,347.1 6 

Isaias    W.    Hellman President 

I.    W.    Hellman    Jr  . Vice-President 

F.    L.    Lipman Vice-President 

James  K.  Wilson Vice-President 

Frank    B.    King Cashier 

W.    McGavin Asst.    Cashier 

E.    L.    Jacobs Asst.    Cashier 

V.  H.   Rosetti Asst.  Cashier 

C.    L.    Davis Asst.    Cashier 


ISAIAS    W.    HELLMAN 
LEON    SLOSS 
C.    DE   GUIGNE 
PERCY    T.     MORGAN 
I.    W.    HELLMAN,    JR. 
\VM.    HAAS 
JAMES    L.    FLOOD 
WM.    F.    HERRIN 


DIRECTORS 

JOHN    C.    KIRKPATR1CK 
F.    W.   VAN    SICKLEN 
HARTLAND    LAW 
J.    HENRY     MEYER 
CHAS.    J.    DEERING 
F.    L.    LIPMAN 
JAMES    K.   WILSON 


Customers  of  this  Bank  are  offered  erery  fadfitr  consistent  with 
prudent  banking.    New  accounts  are  invited. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

savings  (THE  GERMAN  BANK)    commercial 

(Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Guaranteed    Capital    $   1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and    Contingent  Funds..      1,555,093.05 

Deposits   June   30,    1910 40,384,727.21 

Total    Assets    43,108,907.82 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President 
and  Manager,  George  Tourny;  3d  Vice-Presi- 
dent, J.  W.  Van  Bergen;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R. 
Schmidt;  Assistant  Cashier,  William  Herr- 
mann; Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller;  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries, G.  J.  O.  Folte  and  Wm.  D.  Newhouse 
Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  George  Tourny,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen, 
Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Walter,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr. 
E.  T.  Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,    Manager. 


Roy  C.  Ward 

Tas.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312   California   Street.  Phone   Douglas   2283 

San   Francisco,    Cal. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

For  the  fourth  time  since  the  inauguration 
of  President  Taft  a  new  cook  has  been  installed 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  White  House.  This  is  a 
touch  of  nature  which  makes  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Taft  kin  with  humbler  householders, 
but  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  master 
and  mistress  of  the  White  House  are  as  dif- 
ficult to  serve  as  the  bare  fact  mentioned 
above  would  seem  to  imply.  All  the  previous 
cooks  have  "given  notice"  for  personal  rea- 
sons, in  one  case  a  policeman  figuring  as  a 
"reason,"  as  he  so  often  does  in  the  matri- 
monial adventures  of  cooks.  The  new  di- 
vinity of  White  House  meals,  wrio  is  young, 
Scotch-Irish,  and  unmarried,  is  described  as 
being  fully  equal  to  her  arduous  duties. 

After  Mrs.  Taft  has  personally  approved 
the  list  of  refreshments  for  a  state  reception, 
or  the  menu  for  a  state  dinner,  which  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  housekeeper  by  the  head  cook, 
says  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  the  great 
kitchen  of  the  White  House  becomes  a  bee- 
hive of  industry.  Long  tables  are  brought  in. 
Six  or  eight  men  and  women,  known  as  the 
best  caterers  in  Washington,  are  employed. 
The  work  of  cutting  many  hundreds  of  loaves 
of  bread,  baking  and  icing  little  cakes,  and 
cutting  meats  for  salads  goes  ahead.  The 
head  cook  must  be  a  woman  of  sufficient 
executive  ability  to  command  her  little  force 
of  maids  and  caterers  in  a  systematic  man- 
ner, and  to  plan  and  estimate  without  waste- 
fulness, but  on  a  huge  scale.  She  must  also 
have  an  unfailing  eye  for  perfection  of  de- 
tail, for  Mrs.  Taft  insists  that  the  White 
House  cuisine  shall  be  the  best.  The  cook 
must  be  a  woman  of  a  certain  stolidity  of 
temperament,  as  well  as  strength  of  muscle. 
She  must  be  able  to  plan  and  prepare  a  great 
dinner  of  state  upon  twelve  hours'  notice,  or 
in  less  time.  Her  pantries  must  be  kept 
stocked,  and  the  elaborate  equipment  of  the 
kitchen  constantly  replenished  and  repaired, 
so  that  there  can  arise  no  emergency  in  the 
way  of  suddenly  planned  entertainments  for 
which   she   is  not  prepared. 


For  some  unexplained  reason  Caen,  the 
capital  of  Normandy,  has  almost  the  monop- 
oly for  the  printing  of  inscriptions  on  funeral 
wreaths,  much  as  the  little  town  of  Nantes 
has  a  "corner"  in  the  manufacture  of  com- 
munion dresses  for  boys  and  girls  and  wedding 
dresses  for  brides.  Recently  a  ribbon  printer 
in  Caen  received  an  order  to  print  the  words. 
"Rest  in  Peace,  Au  Revoir,"  upon  a  large 
black  ribbon  in  letters  of  fine  silver.  The 
order  came  by  letter,  and  two  hours  after 
its  reception  the  customer  telegraphed. 
"Please  add  'In  Heaven'  if  there  is  room." 
When  the  ribbon  arrived  at  its  destination 
the  inscription  read :  "Rest  in  Peace.  Au 
revoir  in   Heaven  if  there  is  room." 


Direct  criticism  of  manners,  remarks  a 
student  of  contemporary  life,  is  rather  a  deli- 
cate business.  A  pity  it  should  be  so.  Many 
excellent  men  go  through  life  annoying  their 
neighbors'  nerves  by  some  little  peculiarity 
which  parents  or  nurses  should  have  cor- 
rected. What  a  delightful  fellow  that  friend 
of  yours  is  when  he  is  not  consuming  soup  ! 
What  a  pity  you  can't  tell  him  !  Yet  it  would 
be  easier  to  accuse  him  of  murder  or  forgery. 
The  reader  plays  bridge?  Then  it  is  perhaps 
an  occasional  discomfort  to  him  when  his 
partner  treats  him,  not  as  an  acquaintance 
helping  to  beguile  a  little  leisure  over  a 
trivial  game,  but  as  a  subordinate  officer  on 
active  service  whose  gross  ignorance  of  his 
profession  and  neglect  of  duty  have  lost  a 
battle.  New  occasions  demand  new  codes  of 
manners  when  natural  kindness  is  not  suf- 
ficient for  guidance  without  them.  Motors 
have  shown  this  distressing  fact,  and  golf 
and  bridge.  And,  by  the  way,  Turkish  baths. 
A  special  code  should  be  drawn  up  for  Turk- 
ish bathers,  and  a  broken  rule  should  be 
tattooed  on  the  offender's  back.  For  the  per- 
fect benefit  and  enjoyment  of  a  Turkish  bath, 
complete  freedom  from  any  irritation  is 
necessary.  Absolute  silence  in  the  hottest 
rooms,  please,  so  that  languorous  poety  may 
lightly  fan  our  brains  :  how  can  it  when  two 
dullards  are  arguing  about  a  stupid  play  ? 
And  kindly  kill  the  bather  who  is  scolding 
an  attendant. 

Some  curious  statistics  have  been  compiled 
of  the  billiard  tables  in  France.  They  are 
extremely  numerous,  and  exclusive  of  those 
in  private  houses,  total  up  to  88,269.  It  is 
instructive  to  note  that  Paris  and  the  Seine 
Department  can  boast  of  10,254  tables,  where- 
as Corsica  possesses  only  sixty.  But  the 
average  for  the  north  of  France  is  much 
higher  than  for  the  south.  For  instance,  in 
the  Bouches  du  Rhone,  which  comprises  Mar- 
seilles, there  are  only  751  billiard  tables  alto- 
gether. The  reason  for  this  is  that  in  the 
south  of  France  the  weather  tempts  custom- 
ers to  sit  outside  the  cafe  rather  than  in- 
side, and  billiard-playing  is  comparatively 
rare. 

Life  is  being  made  worth  living  for  the 
automobilist  in  Europe  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Touring  Club  of  France.  The  members  are 
supplied  with  regular  forms,  so  that  they  pan 


send  complaints  to  the  central  office  if  any 
hotel  on  the  list  of  the  club  fails  to  keep  the 
rules  laid  down.  Thus  if  a  traveler  is  over- 
charged he  need  not  incur  the  unpleasantness 
of  a  dispute  with  the  proprietor.  He  need 
only  insist  on  a  detailed  receipt  for  the  pay- 
ment he  has  made,  which  he  sends  to  the 
central  office,  and  if  he  has  been  over- 
charged he  will  not  have  to  wait  long  before 
the  unjust  surplus  is  returned  to  him.  By 
reason  of  their  alleged  ignorance  of  the  gas- 
tronomic arts,  British  and  American  travelers 
are  charged  with  being  largely  responsible  for 
the  deterioration  of  the  cooking  in  the  best 
hotels  in  Europe.  To  remedy  this  the  club 
is  making  investigations  and  offering  prizes 
to  those  hotels  which  maintain  the  local  tra- 
ditions, that  persist  in  cooking  the  dishes  for 
which  the  town  or  province  is  famous,  even 
if   the   foreigner   can   not   appreciate   them. 


olden  times  who  dried  their  faithless  epist 
with  sand.  Clandestine  lovers  are  too  ha; 
to  dry  their  letters  by  the  fire,  and  th« 
number  is  probably  large  enough  to  insure 
mammoth  fortune  for  the  genius  who  will  i 
vent  a  blotting-paper  which  will  blot  withe 
telling. 


Once  more  the  tell-tale  blotting-paper  has 
figured  in  court  as  incriminating  evidence 
against  a  faithless  spouse.  When  his  wife 
discovered  the  blabbing  absorbent  with  the 
words  "Your  own  true,  ever-loving  Leslie" 
in  conjunction  with  a  female  name  not  her 
own,  one  conclusion  only  was  possible.  Some 
one  ought  to  compile  an  anthology  of  the 
happy  homes  which  have  been  disbanded  by 
the  law  courts  through  the  agency  of  blotting- 
paper,  and  then  perhaps  wayward  males  and 
females  will  learn  how  much  more  happily 
situated     were    those     fellow-sinners      in      the 


There   is    nothing    more   acceptable   for 
present  than  a  beautiful  picture 
properly  framed 


M.  CE.  AttHbro 

Snuiortrr  anil  Iralrr  in 
jFtnc  Arts 

315  #ntor  &trrrt  (Siron!  3floor) 

&an  3FranriBro,  Calif. 
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Special    study   made    of  Artistic  and  Ap 

propriate  Framing. 
Paintings  Restored.  Frames  Regilded 


Dry  Your  Clothes  on  a  Wet  Washday 

With  a  New  Perfection  Oil  Heater 

When  clothes  can't  be  hung 
outside,  and  must  be  dried  in  a 
room  or  cellar,  the  New  Perfection 
Oil  Heater  quickly  does  the  work 
of  sun  and  air.  You  can  hang  up 
the  wet  clothes,  light  your  Perfec- 
tion Oil  Heater,  open  the  damper 
top,  and  the  heat  rises  and  quickly 
dries  the  clothes. 

Do  not  put  off  washing  to 
await  a  sunny  day  in  order  to  avoid 
mildew.  Dry  your  washing  any 
day  with  hot  air  from  a 


JERFECTIO] 


Smokeless 


£1L  HtATtJi 


Absolutely  smokeless  and  odorless 

It  gives  just  as  much  heat  as  you  desire.  It  is  safe,  odorless 
and  smokeless. 

It  has  an  automatic-locking  flame  spreader,  which 
prevents  the  wick  from  being  turned  high  enough  to  smoke,  and 
is  easy  to  remove  and  drop  back,  so  the  wick  can  be  quickly 
cleaned.  Burner  body  or  gallery  cannot  become  wedged,  be- 
cause of  a  new  device  in  construction,  and  can  always  be  easily 
unscrewed  for  rewicking. 

An  indicator  shows  the  amount  of  oil  in  the  font.    Filler-cap  does  not  need 

lo  be  screwed  down,  but  is  put  in  like  a  cork  in  a  bottle,  and  is  attached  to  the 

font  by  a  chain.     Finished  in  japan  or  nickel,  strong  and  durable,  well-made,  built 

for  service  and  yet  light  and  ornamental.    It  has  a  cool  handle  and  a  damper  top. 

Dealers  Everywhere.    If  not  at  yours,  write  for  descriptive  circular 

to  the  nearest  agency  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated) 


JUST  A  LITTLE  BETTER 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
"OVERLAND  LIMITED" 


Southern  Pacific  -  Union  Pacific 

TICKET  OFFICES 

Flood  Building  42  Powell  St 

Market  St.  Ferry  Depot 

Broadway  and  13th  St.,  Oakland 


December  3,  1910. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

,|  Dr.  Marcus  Herz  of  Berlin  is  credited  with 
aying  to  a  patient  who  read  medical  books 
iligently  in  order  to  prescribe  for  himself: 
iBe  careful,  my  friend.  Some  tine  day 
jou'll   die   of  a   misprint." 


The  political  boss  of  a   small    Western  city 

rove    his    buckboard    at    top    speed   down,  the 

street    on    the     morning     of     election. 

[ey,   Johnnie!"    he   yelled    to    his    son,    "git 

m    in    the    Fourth    Ward    quick  1      There's 

>le     down     there     votin'     as     they     blame 


ase 


■  '■::: 


An  apartment-house  dweller  claims  that 
ie  janitor  of  the  building  in   which   he   lives 

the  meanest  janitor  on  earth.  "He  never 
tves  us  enough  steam  during  the  day,"  said 
je  complainant,  "and  at  night  the  conditions 
simply  awful.  Why,  I  frequently  wake  up 
id  hear  my  wife's  teeth  chattering  on  the 
'jreau." 


1 


,  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont  at  a  luncheon  at 
ie  Colony  Club  urged  on  women  the  neces- 
ty  for  union.  "If  we  are  to  get  the  vote," 
ie  said,  "we  must  stand  together.  Too  many 
omen    face    this    question    as    they    face    all 

ithers — like  the  elderly  belles  at  the  charity 
ill :     'What   a   flatterer   Wooten   von    Twiller 

|!'  said  the  first  belle.  'Why,  did  he  tell  you 
ju  looked  nice?'  said  the  second.     'No,'  was 

le  reply.     'He  told  me  you  did !'  " 


Kin  a  certain  police  court  an  exuberant  foot- 
....    Idler    of    the    town    was    brought    up    on    a 

5  targe  of  riotous  conduct.  The  magistrate 
ID  3  Bquired  what  position  the  defendant  held. 
tiflfl  B?6'5    a    professional     football     player,    your 

,  fcrship,"  said  counsel.  "He  plays  outside 
Olt  Bght  for  his  team."  "Yes — ah.  He  does, 
I  UP  lies  he?"  said  the  magistrate.  "Well,  then, 
I  Ie  must  change  his  position.  He'll  be  left 
'**'  I  side  for  the  next  month!" 


A  one-legged  Welsh  orator  named  Jones 
j  as  pretty  successful  in  bantering  an  Irish- 
Ian,  when  the  latter  asked  him  :  "How  did 
iu  come  to  lose  your  leg?"  "Well,"  said 
lines,  "on  examining  my  pedigree  and  look- 
ing up   my   descent,    I    found   there   was   some 

ish  blood  in  me,  and,  becoming  convinced 
I  at  it  was  settled  in  the  left  leg,  I  had  it  cut 
K  at  once."  "By  the  powers,"  said  Pat,  "it 
|  auld  have  been  a  very  good  thing  if  it  had 
lily  settled  in  your  head." 


any 


* 


I 


j  Percy  D.  Haughton,  the  Harvard  coach, 
|  Iked  at  the  Harvard  training  table  the  other 
liy  about  umpires  and  referees.  "These 
|iaps  should  be  strict,"  he  said,  "but  Hop- 
I  nson  was  too  strict.  In  a  very  important 
hime,  back  in  the  'nineties,  a  dispute  arose 
i-tween  two  guards  about  a  foul.  The  dis- 
jite  was  involved  and  bitter,  but  Hopkinson's 
lay  of  settling  it  was  simple — perhaps  too 
I  mple.  'We'll  have  no  argument,'  he  said. 
I  11  just  order  you  both  off  the  field,  and 
I  en  there  can't  be  any  mistake.'  " 

I  An  influential  woman  member  of  a  fashion- 
hie  church  in  Philadelphia  had  gone  to  her 
liStor  with  the  complaint  that  she  was  greatly 
[  sturbed   by   one   of   her   neighbors.      "Why." 

id  she,  "that  man  in  the  pew  behind  ours 
I  'Stroys  all  my  devotional  feelings  when  he 
lies  to  sing.  Couldn't  you  ask  him  to  change 
Is    pew?"       The    pastor    reflected.       "Well," 

id  he,  at  last,  "I  naturally  feel  a  little  deli- 

cy  on  that  score,  especially  as  I  should  have 
give  a  reason.     But  I  tell  you  what  I  might 

i — I  might  ask  him  to  join  the  choir." 


1 


Augustus  Thomas's  reappearance  on  the 
ump  in  behalf  of  Dix  recalled  an  encounter 
at  he  had  three  years  ago  with  Fingy  Con- 
:rs.  Thomas,  who  was  Bryan's  representa- 
te  at  the  Carnegie  Hall  Convention,  had  op- 
»sed  the  Conners-Murphy  deals  vigorously. 
was  after  one  of  his  best  speeches,  but  in 
is  case  ineffective,   that   Conners  walked  up 

Thomas  and  exclaimed  roughly:  "And 
m're  Augustus  Thomas,  are  you  ?"  "I  am." 
Veil,"  snorted  Conners,  "when  I  see  Bryan 
am  going  to  tell  him  that  there  is  one  fool 

New  York  State."  "When  Bryan  sees 
iu,"  answered  Thomas,  "I  am  sure  he  will 
(ree  with   you." 

There  used  to  be  a  sheriff  in  a  Green 
ountain  county  of  Vermont  who,  for  forty 
:ars,  had  driven  his  prisoners — murderers, 
oonshiners,  thieves — through  the  woods  in 
s  buggy  to  the  county  jail,  and  yet  who  had 
:ver  carried  a  revolver  nor  used  a  pair  of 
indcuffs  in  his  life.  He  had  a  strong  hand, 
brave  heart,  and  a  stutter.  "Weren't  you 
J'er  afraid?"  some  one  asked  him  one  day. 
[Y-well,  I  'How  once  I  w-wuz  t-t-ol'rable  well 
eert,"  he  admitted  slowly.  'T  h-heard  S-Si 
-Perkins,  the  b-barber,  wuz  g-gone  d-daft 
i'  wuz  c-carvin'  p-people  up,  an'  I  c-calc'- 
[ted  it  wuz  my  official  d-dooty  to  g-go  an' 
rrest  him.  So  I  w-went  d-down  to  S-Si's 
,iop,  an'  w-went  in,  an'  S-Si  c-come  at  me 
-with  a  r-razor  in  each  h-hand.     An'  then  I 


'How  I  wuz  t-t-ol'rable  well  skeert."  "What 
did  you  do?"  "W-w-well,"  said  the  old 
sheriff,  spitting  thoughtfully  into  the  sand  box 
beside  the  stove,  "I  wuz  s-so  s-s-skeert  that  I 
t-t-took   'em   a-a-a\vay   from   him." 


A  young  cotton  worker  and  his  wife  had 
been  married  only  a  few  months,  but  it  was 
quite  apparent  to  the  wife  that  her  husband's 
affection  for  her  was  on  the  wane.  John  de- 
veloped a  tendency  to  stay  out  late  at  night, 
and  now  it  was  early  morning,  when  his  wife 
heard  a  violent  knocking  at  the  door.  "Who's 
there?"  asked  she  from  the  bedroom  window. 
"It's  me,"  replied  John  meekly.  "I've  just 
come  from  the  meeting.  We  have  been  con- 
sidering the  present  strike."  "Oh,  have  you? 
Well,  you  can  sit  on  the  doorstep  and  con- 
sider the  present   lockout!"   was  the  retort. 


Some  politicians  believe  that  the  way  to 
win  in  politics  is  to  keep  on  saying  something 
till  every  one  gets  to  believing  it.  Job  Hedges 
illustrated  the  idea  with  an  account  of  his 
office-boy's  experience.  He  went  once  on  one 
of  the  fifty-cent  boat  excursions.  He  was 
late  getting  back  to  the  boat,  and  by  the  time 
he  reached  it  every  chair  on  the  desirable  side 
of  the  deck  was  filled.  He  thought  of  a 
scheme.  "Have  you  seen  the  whale?"  he 
asked  those  near  him.  "They've  got  a  whale 
tied  to  the  dock  and  he's  thrashing  around 
with  his  tail  like  anything."  Those  he  spoke 
to  paid  no  attention.  So  he  went  on,  and 
told  the  story  to  others.  By  and  by  a  few 
rose  and  went  to  see  the  whale.  He  kept  on 
telling  the  story.  More  went  around  to  see 
the  whale.  At  last  the  fever  seized  every  one 
and  they  crowded  to  the  other  side  of  the 
boat  to  see  the  whale.  The  office  boy  was  left 
alone  on  the  deck.  He  selected  the  best  chair, 
and  placed  it  in  the  most  desirable  position 
by  the  rail.  The  crowd  didn't  come  back.  He 
wriggled  about  uneasily,  and  finally  he  jumped 
up  and  ran  to  the  other  side  of  the  boat. 
"By  gosh,"  said  he  to  himself,  "I  believe 
mebee  there  is  a  whale." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Up  Against  the  Bars. 
Old   King  Cole  was  a  merry  old  soul; 

A   merry   old    soul   was    he! 
He  called  for  his  pipe,  and  he  called  for  his  bowl, 

And   he  called    for  his   fiddlers  three. 
But  only  two  of  the  fiddlers  came; 

The    third,    they    said,    was    barred 
From    earning    his    living    thenceforth,    because 

He    carried    no    union    card. 
Nor   came   the   pipe   with    its   fragrant   weed, 

Nor    the    bowl    with    its    golden    brew; 
For    all    such    things    had    been    driven    from   court 

by  the  W.  C.  T.  U.— New  York  Evening  Post. 

Song  of  the  Ironworker  . 
Well,     gentlemen  — -  swell     gentlemen  —  in     your 

frowsy,  drowsy   clubs, 
Take    note    o*    me    an'     Bill    McGhee,    an'    twenty 

other   dubs 
Who' re   stuck  agin    the   sky    line,    like   flies   agin    a 

wall — 
Ho,    think   o'    me    an*    Bill    McGhee,    an'    watch    us 

crawl 
Around    the    bars,    between    the    stars    an'    up    the 

shafts  o'   day; 
You    hear    the   gang  when    the    hammers   clang  an' 

the   bullgines   hoist    away ! 

"Ho,  give  us  a  job  to   fix  the  moon;  to  tinker  the 

golden    stair! 
Give  us  a  chance  an'  see  us  prance  along  a  path 

o'   air! 
We'll  hang  for   hours  by  our  teeth  to  the   flowers 

that   grow    in    the    turquoise   bed, 
An'    rifle  a   seine   through   the   silver   rain    for   the 

tears    that    the    angels    shed!" 

Aye,    gentlemen — Jiigh    gentlemen — in    your    frowsy, 

drowsy    clubs, 
Take  note  o'  me  an'  Bill  McGhee  an'  twenty  other 

dubs 
(The    half    o'    them    are    come-ons,    an'    the    other 

half's    a    scream)  — 
But   watch   'em   as  they   sift   between   the   banks  o' 

risin'    steam ! 
Toward    the    clouds,    above    the    crowds,    above    the 

dinky    town — 
They    foJlow    the   flight   o'    the  shafts   o'    light    that 

God  Himself  sends  down! 

Ho,  gentlemen — so,  gentlemen — at  your  hasteful, 
wasteful   ease. 

Get  on  to  us  an'  hear  us  cuss,  an'  watch  us  as 
we   squeeze 

The  girders  into  decent  snape,  an'  see  the  grace- 
ful way 

We  swing  like  toy  balloons  to  meet  the  comin'  o' 
the    day! 

Toward  the  sky  we  climb  so  high ;  through  vacant 
space  we  grope — 

We're  anchored  there  by  earnest  prayer,  with  God 
our  chiefest   hope! 

"So  give  us  a  chance  to  paint  the  clouds,  or  prop 

the   fallin'    stars; 
Give  us   a  crack  at   the    mtiKy    traCK,   or   a   job    to 

rivet   Mars. 
We'll    can    the    thunder    and    make    Jove    wonder 

who's  stealin'  his  lightnin'  bolts — 
An*   step  up  to    Venus,   who'll   say   that   she's   seen 

us  when    we   hand  her  a  couple  o'  jolts!" 
—Alfred   Damon    Runyon,    in    Mobile   Register. 


When  Two  Is  Company  and  Three  not  a  Crowd. 

When  you  and  she  and  a  box  of  Geo.  Haas 
&  Sons'  candies  spend  the  evening  together. 
(You  have  "just  the  sweetest  time  that  ever 
was.")  Four  conveniently  located  stores : 
Phelan  Building,  Fillmore  at  Ellis,  Van  Ness 
at   Sutter,   and   28   Market   Street,   near   Ferry. 


ROOS  BROS. 

"THE  GIFT  CENTER" 


Your  Gift 

Problems 

Easily  Solved 

by  a  visit  to  our  "Mark 
Cross"  leather  section, 
which  contains  a  lot  of 
things  besides  leather.  We 
list  a  few  of  the  latest 
novelties.  There  are  hun- 
dreds more  at  equally  at- 
tractive prices. 

LADIES'   SEWING   CASES 

in  assorted  leathers  and  colors, 
fitted  complete.  PRICED 
from $2.25  to  $18.50 

WORK  BASKETS,  wicker 
and  bamboo  covered,  fitted 
complete,  at $7.50  up 

CARD  SETS  and  Parisian 
Ivory  Domino  sets  from.  .  . . 
$2.50  to  $19.50 

BRIDGE  SETS  from 

$2.50  to  $19.50 

CRAVAT  HOLDERS— Plain 

with    ring    or    triangle,    with 

pincushion,  from 

$1.75  to  $3.50 

LEATHER  or  Wicker  Hand- 
kerchief, Tie  or  Glove  Cases, 
from $3.25  to  $14.50 

PIGSKIN  covered  Whisk 
Brooms,  in  cases $2.50 

MILITARY  Brushes,  ebony 
$2.50 

MOROCCO,  Pigskin  and 
Seal  Cigar  Cases,  from 
$1.75  to  $6.25 

PIGSKIN  Tobacco  Pouches 
from $2.25  to  $6 

MOROCCO  and  Pigskin 
Tool  Kit  Cases,  fitted  with 
12  pieces  Swedish  steel  tools, 
from $7.50 

SAFETY  Razor  Sets,  in  Mo- 
rocco or  Pigskin  "Cross" 
cases,  from $5 

TRAVEL  and  Desk  Clocks, 
from $2.25  to  $32.50 


European 
Novelty- 
Gifts 

culled  from  the  "Aits  and 
Crafts"  workshops  of 
Europe;  delightful  to  look 
at,  durable  to  use,  appre- 
ciated always.  We  men- 
tion a  few  out  of  hun- 
dreds, in  burnished  nickel 
and  brass. 

DESK  SCISSORS  on  bal- 
ancing stand,  for  library  or 
desk,  at $2.50 

SIX  PENCILS,  all  colors,  in 
nickel  holder,  at $1 

THE  NEW  CIGAR  Lighter 
for  the  vest  pocket,  in  nickel, 
at 95)C 

CIGAR  SERVERS,  with  fit- 
tings for  matches,  ashes  and 
cigars,  in   nickel,  from  $7.50 

CIGAR  STANDS,  with  ash 
tray,  match  holder,  etc., 
from $8.50 

SMOKERS'  TABLES,  most 
elegantly  and  completely 
fitted  and  arranged,  from 
$25 

ASH  TRAYS  in  endless  va- 
riety, but  each  an  exclusive 
and  novel  idea,  from.  ..$1.50 

SOLID      CRYSTAL     INK 

Stands,  very  handsome  and 
massive,  prices  start  at  $2.50 

SHAVING  STANDS  in  new 
patterns,  fitted  for  Gillette 
or  ordinary  razors,  all  exclu- 
sive designs.  Prices  start 
at $3.50 


ROOS  BROS. 

Market  and  Stockton 
San  Francisco 


BONDS 


THE  MODERN   FORM  OF  INVESTMENT. 
THE  RESULT  OF  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE. 
THE  RESERVE  OF  TRUST  COMPANIES  AND  BANKS. 
THE  RESERVE    OF    INSURANCE   COMPANIES  AND 
INDIVIDUALS. 

Writ*  for  our  circular 
Established  185H 

SUTRO   &  CO. 

INVESTMENT  BROKERS 
412  Montgomery  St.  San  Francisco 

Members  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 


THE  CITIZENS'  ALLIANCE  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  located  at  626  Merchants  Exchange 
Building,  where  all  business  of  THE  CITI- 
ZENS' ALLIANCE  is  transacted. 

The  FREE  LABOR  BUREAU  of  the  AL- 
LIANCE, in  Oakland,  is  at  804  Broadway.  All 
classes  of  male  help  is  furnished,  absolutely 
free,    to    employer   and    employee. 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.  W.  cor.  Sutter  and  Sansome  Streets 

Capital J4.000.000 

Reserve  and  Undivided  Profits. . .     1,700,000 

SiG.  Greenebaum,  President;  H.  Fleishhacker.  Vice- 
President  and  Manager;  Joseph  Friedlander,  Vice-Presi- 
deni;  C.  F.  Hunt,  Vice-President;  R.  Altschul.  Cashier; 
A.  Hochstein,  Asst.  Cashier;  C.  R.  Parker.  Asst.  Cashier; 
Wm.  H.  Hieh,  Asst.  Cashier;  H.  Choynski,  Asst.  Cashier; 
G.  R.  Burdick,  Asst.  Cashier:  A.  L.  Langerman. Secretary. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


J  .    C.   WILSON 

l  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
Member-   CHICAGO  BOARD  OP  TRADE 

x  (  THE  STOCK  AND  BOND  EXCHANGE.  S.  F 

Main  office:  MILLS  BUILDING,  San  Francisco 

ItHANCH    OFFICES 

Palice  Hold,  San  Francisco.      Hold  Alexandria,  Lot  Anteles. 
Hotel  del  Coronado,  Coronado  Beacb. 
Correspondents :    Harris,    Winthrof    &    Co.,    25 
Pine  St.,  New  York;  3  The  Rookery,  Chicago. 


We  specialize   in  securities  of  high-grade   Pacific   Coast 
enterprises,  suitable  for  trust  fund  and  similar  investment. 

MUNICIPAL  T)   r\  XT  "P\  C  CORPORATION 

RAILROAD  D  \J  1M    U  O  SECURITIES 

Our  "Monthly  Digest  o)  California  Securities"  mailed  on  request. 

WAKEFIELD,  GARTHWAITE  &  CO. 

Member  of  Slock  and  Bond  Exchange 

1107  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG.  SAN   FRAN'- 

Telephone  Sutter  One  Thousand 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

The  days  following  the  Thanksgiving  holiday 
have  been  well  filled  with  social  affairs  of  a  pre- 
tentious nature,  in  contrast  to  the  informality  of 
the  programme  of  last  week's  events.  Dances  for 
the  younger  set  have  monopolized  the  attention  of 
the  debutantes,  several  of  these  marking  the  pass- 
ing week.  The  meeting  of  the  Friday  Night  Club, 
and  the  dance  at  which  Miss  Ethel  Wrampel- 
meir  was  hostess  at  the  Town  and  Gown  Oub 
were  notable  among  these.  The  Neighborhood 
Dance  and  the  hop  at  the  Presidio  furnished 
amusement  for  another  dancing  set.  and  the  re- 
ception to  the  visiting  navy-  officers  of  the  Jap- 
anese fleet  on  Saturday  night  served  to  assemble 
a  large  contingent  of  the  service  set.  Formal 
bridge  parties  have  figured  largely  in  the  social 
programme,  and  the  numerous  small  card  parties 
have  occupied  the  afternoons  of  even.'  day.  The 
advent  of  the  Russian  ballc  furnished  an  incen- 
tive for  much  entertaining  through  the  medium 
of   theatre   parties. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Ramona  Bonner  and 
Mr.  Leavitt  Baker  was  announced  on  Saturday. 
Miss  Bonner  is  a  Seattle  girl  and  Mr.  Baker  is 
the  son  of  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker  of  this  city.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  a  member  of  the 
University  Club.  The  wedding  will  take  place 
in   June. 

Miss  Kathleen  Farrell  was  hostess  at  an  elabo- 
rate tea  on  Monday,  at  which  she  entertained  in 
honor  of  Miss  Marguerite  Doe.  Among  the 
guests  were  Miss  Marion  Zeile,  Miss  Harriett 
Stone,  Miss  Bessie  Zane,  Miss  Ha  Sountag,  Miss 
Kathleen  de  Young,  Miss  Anna  Olney,  Miss  Lil- 
lian Van  Vorst,  Miss  Amalia  Simpson,  Miss  Helen 
Sullivan,  Miss  Fredda  Smith,  Miss  Florence  Cluff, 
Miss  Phyllis  de  Young,  Miss  Grace  Gibson,  Miss 
Anna  Peters,  Miss  Lurline  Matson,  Miss  Nell 
Mahoney,  Miss  Rhoda  Niebling,  Miss  Edith 
Rucker,"  Miss  Elsie  Clifford,  Miss  Ethel  Shorb, 
and  Miss  Kathleen  Farrell. 

Mrs.  Horace  Hellman  was  hostess  at  an  infor- 
mal tea  on  Sunday  afternoon  in  honor  of  Miss 
Constance  McLaren,  one  of  the  much-feted  debu- 
tantes of  this  season. 

The  dance  given  by  the  "Neighbors"  at  Pre- 
sidio Terrace  on  Friday  night  inaugurated  this 
series  of  dances  for  a  second  season.  Those  who 
received  the  guests  on  this  occasion  were  Mrs.  E. 
D.  Bullard,  Mrs.  James  K.  Wilson,  and  Mrs.  R. 
H.    Postlethwaite. 

Miss  Florence  Hopkins  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
on  Friday,  which  she  gave  in  honor  of  Miss  Lil- 
lian Goss,  who  is  spending  the  winter  here  as  the 
guest  of  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott.  Among  those  who 
enjoyed  Miss  Hopkins's  hospitality  on  this  occa- 
sion were  Miss  Jeanne  Gallois,  Miss  Marian  New- 
hall,  Miss  Elizabeth  Newhall,  Miss  Mary  Keeney, 
Miss  Helene  Irwin,  Miss  Martha  Calhoun,  Miss 
Julia  Langhorne,  Miss  Marion  Zeile,  and  Miss 
Alexandra  Hamilton- 
Mrs.  Grayson  Dutton  entertained  at  a  bridge 
party  on  Monday  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Harry  Macfar- 
lane  of  Honolulu.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs. 
Henry  Foster  Dutton,  Mrs.  John  Drum,  Mrs.  Ira 
Pierce,  Miss  Maud  O'Connor,  Mrs.  Jessie  Bowie 
Derrick,  Mrs.  Russell  Lukens,  Mrs.  H.  Van  Dyck 
Johns,  Mrs.  Frank  Deering,  Mrs.  Alexander 
Keyes,  Miss  Grace  Buckley,  Mrs.  Alfred  Baker 
Spalding,  Mrs.  Leo  Chenery,  Mrs.  Arthur  Wat- 
son, Mrs.  Alexander  Fraser  Douglas,  Mrs.  Le 
Boyteaux,  Mrs.  Jack  Polhemus,  Mrs.  Charles  Mo- 
Cormick,  Mrs.  Clark,  Mrs.  Charles  Farquharson, 
Mrs.  Josiah  P.  Howell,  Mrs.  Harry  Williar,  Mrs. 
Haldimand  P.  Young,  Mrs.  Eugene  Freeman,  and 
Mrs.    Harry   Bates. 

Mrs.  Henry  Williams  formally  presented  her 
two  granddaughters,  Miss  Florence  Williams  and 
Miss  Muriel  Williams,  to  society  at  one  of  the 
largest  receptions  of  the  season  on  Saturday  after- 


friSK 


Trademark  registered 

Dismiss  the  worries  of 
today  and   go  to  the 

Pig  and  Whistle 

Let  the  enjoyable  surroundings 
be  a  source  of  comfort  to  your 
mind.  You  will  find  all  you 
want  in  the  way  of  those  acces- 
sories to  human  happiness  that 
are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
Test  their  famous  Chocolates 
and  please  your  far-away  friends 
with  a  box  of  them  for  Christmas. 

130  Post  Street 


noon.  Those  who  assisted  the  hostess  in  receiving 
her  guests  were  Mrs.  Harry  Allston  Williams, 
Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker,  Mrs.  James  Otis,  Mrs. 
C.  O.  G.  Miller,  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Gayley,  Mrs. 
Selim  Woodworth,  Mrs.  Fred  Magee,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam B.  Pringle,  Mrs.  William  Carey  Van  Fleet, 
Mrs.  Charles  Farquharson,  Mrs.  Louis  Mon- 
teagle,  Mrs.  Ralston  White,  Miss  Dorothy  Chap- 
man, Miss  Elva  de  Pue.  Miss  Marie  Louise  Fos- 
ter, Miss  Dora  Winn,  Miss  Minna  Van  Bergen, 
Miss  Cora  Otis,  Miss  Frederika  Otis,  Miss  Alice 
Payne,  Miss  Cora  Smith,  Miss  Helen  Bertheau, 
Miss  Constance  McLaren,  Miss  Joy  Wilson,  Miss 
Ethel  Wramplemeir,  Miss  Mildred  Baldwin,  Miss 
Jane  Selby,  Miss  Mildred  Whitney,  Miss  Lucy 
Harrison,  Miss  Ernestine  McNear,  Miss  Marian 
Turner,  Miss  Towne,  Miss  Ethel  McAllister,  Miss 
Edith    Rucker,    and    Miss    Marian    Miller. 

Mrs.  Charles  Deering's  bridge  party  on  Tues- 
day was  in  honor  of  Mrs.  H.  D.  Lombard  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Thomas  of  Los  Angeles.  Among  the 
guests  were  Mrs.  Ira  Pierce,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Jones, 
Mrs.  Walter  Dean,  Mrs.  William  Thomas,  Mrs. 
Frank  Deering,  Mrs.  George  A.  Moore.  Mrs. 
Charles  Belden,  Mrs.  Laura  Roe,  Mrs.  Robert  I. 
Bentley,   and   Mrs.    Harry   Bates. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Wilson,  Jr.,  entertained  at  lunch- 
eon in  the  red  room  at  the  Bohemian  Club  on 
Wednesday  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Harry  Macfarlane. 
Forty  guests  participated  in  the  affair. 

Miss  Amalia  Simpson  gave  a  tea  on  Wednesday 
at  her  apartments  at  the  St.  Regis,  and  was 
assisted  in  receiving  her  guests  by  Miss  Lurline 
Matson,  Miss  Marguerite  Doe.  Miss  Lillian  Van 
Vorst,    and    Miss    Jane    Hotaling. 

Mrs.  Lathrop  ElUngwood  entertained  at  tea  on 
Wednesday,  at  which  her  guests  were  Miss  Leona 
Stone,  Miss  Floride  Hunt,  Miss  Edith  Treanor, 
Miss  Violet  Meyer,  Mrs.  Frederick  Blackburn, 
Mrs.  Hugh  Owen,  Mrs.  Edward  Tourney,  Mrs. 
Harry  Campbell,  and  Mrs.  George  Converse- 
Mrs.  Jane  Keeney  entertained  at  a  luncheon  on 
Tuesday  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon, 
who  has  recently  returned  from  Europe-  Her 
guests  included  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Tevis,  Mrs.  Patrick  Calhoun,  Mrs.  George 
H.  MendeU,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs. 
Charles  Page,  Mrs.  Howard  Coit,  Mrs.  Edward 
Eyre,  Miss  Laura  McKinstry,  Miss  May  Fried- 
lander,   and   Miss  Fanny  Friedlander. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Corey  entertained  at  a  bridge  party 
at  the  Presidio  Tuesday  afternoon,  at  which  she 
entertained  Mrs.  John  Lundeen,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Stopford,  Mrs.  James  Wheeler,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Steele, 
Mrs.  James  Brooks,  Mrs.  Thyron  Crissy,  Mrs.  C. 
C.  Billingslea,  Mrs.  Louis  Chappelear,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Carlton,  Mrs.  Frederick  Prince,  Mrs.  Earle, 
Mrs.  Richard  Furnival,  Mrs.  Herbert  Girner,  and 
Miss    Wheeler. 

Mrs.  William  Elliott  was  hostess  on  Saturday 
at  a  luncheon  at  her  home  on  Filbert  Street, 
which  is  the  first  of  a  series  which  she  will  give 
during  the  winter  for  the  service  set.  Those 
present  included  Mrs.  Frederick  von  Schrader, 
Mrs.  Haldimand  P.  Young,  Mrs.  Theodore 
Rethers,  Mrs.  William  Land.  Mrs.  Louis  Chappe- 
lear, Mrs.  William  Connell,  Mrs.  J.  K.  Hampton, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Cranston,  Mrs.  George  Bell,  Mrs. 
William  Billingslea,  Mrs.  Charles  Stanton,  and 
Mrs.    Euclid    Frick. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Irving  Bentley  entertained 
at  dinner  on  Thursday,  having  as  their  gue* 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Bentley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Bentley,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Blair,  Miss 
Blair,  Miss  Emily  Huntington,  and  Mr.  R.  F. 
Huntington. 

Miss  Georgia  H  amnion  and  her  fiar. :. 
Scott  Hendricks,  were  guests  of  honor  at  a  dinner 
on  Wednesday  evening  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  Brun.  Among  those  present  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Hill  Stoddard,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Morrow,  Miss  Lillian  Van  Vorst,  Miss  Clarice 
Lucke,  Mr.  Alexander  Stoddard,  and  Mr.  Bruce 
Fair. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Walker  entertained  at  a  bridge 
party  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Thursday,  at  which 
she  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.    Ira  Pierce. 

Mrs,  Prentiss  Cobb  Hale  entertained  at  a  lunch 
eon  on  Monday  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen  Williams 
of  New  York.  Among  her  guests  were  Mrs,  Roy 
Bishop,  Mrs.  Pearl  Bancroft,  Mrs.  Alason  Weeks. 
Mrs.  William  Penn  Humphrey,  Mrs.  Josiah 
Howell,  Mrs.  Francis  Wayland  Lucas,  Miss  Lillie 
Friedman,  Miss  Mabel  Gregory,  Miss  Helen  Dean, 
and  Miss  Frances  Stewart. 

Mrs.  J.  Wilson  Shiels  entertained  at  a  bridge 
party  on  Tuesday,  at  which  her  guests  were  Miss 
Maud  Montgomery,  who  is  visiting  here  from  New 


York,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Greenfield,  Mrs.  Selby  Hanna, 
and  Mrs.    Samuel  Gardiner. 

Mrs.  Charles  Baker  entertained  at  a  bridge 
party  at  Fort  Scott  on  Monday.  Among  her 
guests  from  town  were  Mrs.  Charles  St.  John 
Chubb,  Mrs.  George  Grimes,  Mrs.  M.  Bennett, 
and    Miss   Fanny  Troope. 

Mrs.  O.  P.  Downing  was  hostess  at  a  bridge 
tea  on  Wednesday  at  her  home  on  Filbert  Street. 
Included  among  her  guests  were  Mrs.  John  A. 
Lundeen,  Mrs.  Thomas  Q.  Ashburn,  Mrs.  Louis 
Chappelear,  Mrs.  J.  P.  O'Neil,  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Stopford. 

Miss  Eleanor  Bliss  entertained  at  a  dinner  at 
her  home  at  Fort  Mason  on  Thursday  evening  in 
honor  of  Miss  Gladys  Poillon.  Her  guests  were 
Miss  Laura  Benet,  Miss  Cora  Smedberg,  Mrs. 
James  Poillon,  Mrs.  Tasker  Bliss,  Captain  Frank 
Ferguson,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Fritz  von  Schrader, 
and   Mr.    Arthur   Scudder. 

Miss  Katherine  D.  Burke  gave  a  luncheon  Sat- 
urday last  at  her  home,  2310  Broderick  Street,  en- 
tertaining Miss  Cora  Otis,  Miss  Frederika  Otis, 
Miss  Agnes  Tilhnann.  Miss  Gertrude  Creswell, 
Miss  Cora  Smith,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Woodworth. 
The  luncheon  was  given  in  honor  of  the  Misses 
Otis. 

Mrs.  Krebbs,  wife  of  Major  Krebbs,  the  com- 
manding officer  at  Fort  Baker,  entertained  at  a 
bridge  party  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Her  guests 
were  Mrs.  Frederick  von  Schrader,  Mrs.  John 
Lundeen,  Mrs.  Ladd,  Mrs.  St.  John  Chubb,  Mrs. 
O'Niel.  Mrs.  Louis  Chappelear,  Mrs.  Frick, 
Mrs.  Ruckman,  Mrs.  Fern  aid,  Mrs.  Billingslea, 
Mrs.  Nyke.  Mrs.  Morgan,  Mrs.  Ide,  Mrs.  Met- 
calf,  Mrs.  J.  K.  Hampton,  Mrs.  McCauley,  Mrs. 
Waldron,  Mrs.  Meyer.  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Coun- 
cilman,  Miss  Girard,  and   Miss  Billingslea. 


The  De  Gogorza  Concerts. 

Signor  Emilio  de  Gogorza.  the  eminent 
Spanish  baritone,  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  interesting  singers  on  the  concert 
stage,  is  announced  by  Manager  Greenbaum 
for  two  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre,  the  dates  being  December 
11   and   18. 

This  brilliant  artist  first  visited  us  as  a 
member  of  the  Emma  Eames  Concert  Com- 
pany, and  since  then  has  returned  twice  as  a 
recitalist.  At  each  concert  he  was  received 
by  larger  audiences,  for  after  hearing  De 
Gogorza  there  seems  to  be  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse to  hear  him  again.  He  is  one  of  those 
gifted  artists  who  in  addition  to  a  beautiful 
voice  uses  his  head  and  heart  in    his   work. 

Mr.  Robert  Schmitz  will  be  the  assisting 
pianist,  and  in  addition  to  his  accompani- 
ments will  offer  some  new  piano  works  by 
French  composers. 

At  the  first  concert  De  Gogorza  will  sing 
four  groups  of  songs.  The  first  group  will 
include  three  of  the  charming  old  works  of 
Gluck,  and  one  by  the  Italian  master,  Cesti. 
The  second  group,  devoted  to  modern  Ger- 
man songs,  will  consist  of  "Es  blinkt  der 
Thau,"  Rubinstein ;  ''Deception."  Tschaikow- 
sky :  "Feldeinsamkeit,"  Brahms ;  and  "Ce- 
cilia." by  Richard  Strauss.  The  third  group 
contains  some  French  works  quite  new  to 
this  city.  There  will  be  five  numbers  in  this 
set  and  the  composers  are  Cb.  Koechlin, 
Caesar  Franck,  and  Gabriel  Faure.  The  final 
group  will  consist  of  songs  in  English,  and 
will  include  "Mother  o'  Mine"  by  Tours,  "Bal- 
lad of  the  Bony  Fiddler,"  Hammond,  and 
works  by  Hadley,  Huhn,  and  Parker. 

Mr.  Schmitz's  numbers  will  be  the  Bach 
"Chaconne,"  arranged  for  piano  by  Busoni, 
and  three  modern  French  works  by  Debussy, 
Widor,  and  Saint-Saens. 

At  the  second  concert  an  equally  beautiful 
programme  will  be  given.  Seats  are  on  sale 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  and  prices  will  be 
$2,  $1.50,  and  $1.  Mail  orders  accompanied 
by  current  funds  may  be  addressed  to  Will 
L.  Greenbaum  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 

De  Gogorza  will  sing  in  Oakland  on  Tues- 
day afternoon,  December  20,  at  Ye  Liberty 
i  Playhouse,  offering  a  special  programme. 


THOMAS  HILL'S  PAINTINGS 

AT  AUCTION 

ST.  FRANCIS  HOTEL 

(RED  ROOM) 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday 

December  7th,  8th,  9th  and  10th 

DAY  AND  EVENING 

This  will  be  the  last  opportunity  to  obtain  Mr.  Hill's 
work,  and  you  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  sale. 

E.  CURTIS,  Auctioneer 


Hrs.  NETTIE  HARRISON'S  4-DAY  HA!R  COLOR  is  ihe  oi 
entirely  successful  and  satisfactory  pren^ralion  to  STI 
GRAY  HAIR.    Simple,  cleanly  and  clear  as  water.    Contaii 
no  lead,  sulphur,  or  other  harmful  ingredient.     Sold  I 
twenty  years,  used  and  recommended  by  satisfied  thous- 
ands.    If  "dyes"  2nd  "restorers"  hate  disappointed  yon, 
try  this.    It  never  fails.    At  all  first-class  druggists,  S1.00. 
Book   on  Beauty  and    Hair  Culture   Free   by  addressing 
MRS. NETTIE  HARRIS0NC0..  SANFRAfcCISCO 


PALACE  HOTEL 

entirely  rebuilt  since  (he  fire  on 
the  original  Market  Street  site 

The  Epitome  of  Hotel  Excellence 

European  plan  only 

Rates  from  $2.50  pa  day  upwards. 
Under  the  fame  old  management 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE  | 

Sutter  and  Gougb  Sts.     -     -     San  FraneUco.  Caljl 
High  order  Hold.    Fine  Air.  Elevation,  Location.    Fbl 
minutes  from  San  Francuco't  lively  centre.    Well  liked  bl 
ladies.        American  plan  $3.00  and  up.  per  day 
European  plan  $1 .50  and  up,  per  day 

THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN,  Manas* 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

Most   DtlisblfoJ   Ornate  oc  Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Summer  rates  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengeri 

from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 

Coast  S.   S.  Co.  steamers. 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sporti 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New   700-foot  ocean  pier,    for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN   ROSS,   Manager, 

Coronado    Beach.    Cal. 

Or  see  H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.  Spring  Sl,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel.   A  6789;  Main  3917. 


HOTEL  SACRAMENTO 

Sacramento.  Cal. 

Elegant  new  fire-proof  construction.     Service 

as  perfect  as  expert  management  can  produce. 

ALBERT  BETTENS.  Proprietor 


HOTEL  SAVOY 

SBATTLB 

"Twelve  Stories  of 
Solid  Comfort" 

Building;,     concrete, 

stee]  and  marble. 
In  most  fashionable 

shopping  district. 
Bound  magazines  in 

reading  room. 
Most  refined  hostelry 

in  Seattle. 
Absolutely  fireproof. 

Rales,  S 1. 50  up 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY1 

Established   1850  OF  HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital    $1,000,000 

Cash    Assets    6.956,215 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,790,360 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH 

Manager   Pacific   Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


December  3,  1910. 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  'Whereabouts- 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and   from   this   city   and    Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians ; 

Mrs.  William  B.  Hopkins,  who  has  been  abroad 
for  some  time,  is  expected  home  within  a  few 
months. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding  has  joined  Mrs.  Redding 
and  his  daughter  in  Paris.  After  a  short  visit 
in  the  south  of  France  they  will  return  to  New 
York  in  January. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Mee  and  her  family  will  close 
their  home  at  San  Rafael  after  the  Christmas 
holidays  and  spend  the  remainder  of  the  winter 
at  the  Bellevue. 

?Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Pugh  have  closed  their 
home  in  Belvedere,  and  will  spend  the  winter  at 
the  Granada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Chanslor  are  at  Coro- 
nado,   where  they  will  remain  for  a  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  Mary  Huntington,  who  has  been  visiting 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Gilbert  Perkins,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  will  return  to  her  home  here  for  the 
Christmas    holidays. 

Miss  Caroline  Billingslea  of  Kentucky  is  the 
guest  of  Major  and  Mrs.  Billingslea  at  the  Pre- 
sidio, where  she  will  spend  the  winter. 

Miss  Adeline  Wright,  the  fiancee  of  Mr.  Parmer 
Fuller,  who  has  been  visiting  friends  here,  re- 
turned Monday  to  her  home  at  Pasadena. 
!  -  Miss  Marie  Bullard  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sellar  Bullard  in  Chicago,  where  she  will 
spend  the  holidays,  returning  to  her  home  here  in 
January. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Scott  Brooke  (formerly 
Miss  Christine  Pomeroy)  are  enjoying  their  visit 
in  Mexico  City  and  will  not  return  for  several 
weeks. 

Mrs.  Robert  Greer  is  visiting  her  parents,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  N.  Ellinwood,  and  will  not  return 
to  her  home  in  Seattle  until  February.  Mr.  Greer 
will    spend    the    holidays   here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silas  Palmer  will  close  their 
country  home  at  Menlo  this  week  and  come  to 
'fije  city  for  the  winter. 

Miss  Jane  Flood  and  Miss  Sally  Maynard  are 
enjoying  the  opera  season  in  New  York  and  will 
remain  there  several  weeks  longer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Boardman  have  returned 
from  a  trip  to  the  Eastern  States.  They  have 
been  away  since  August  and  have  visited  in  Mon- 
treal,   New    York,    and    New    Orleans. 

Mrs.  Walter  Macfarlane  and  Miss  Beatrice 
Campbell  have  returned  from  New  York  and  are 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  during  their  stay  in  San 
[Francisco. 

Mr.  Tevis  Blanding  spent  the  Thanksgiving  holi- 
day with  Mr.  Karl  Cate  and  Mr.  William  Gring 
at  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker  are  the  guests  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mcintosh.  They  will  leave 
again  for  Europe  the  latter  part  of  December  and 
will  be  joined  in  Paris  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson 
Redly    and    with    them    will    spend    the    winter    in 

Egypt-  . 

I  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart  is  spending  the  winter  in 
Paris. 

I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Stetson  have  closed  their 
home  at  Burlingame,  and  are  at  their  town  house 

ion   Broadway    for   the  winter. 

[  Mrs.  John  Edward  Poillon  and  her  daughter. 
Miss  Gladys  Poillon  of  New  York,  who  have  been 
visiting  General  and  Mrs.  Tasker  Bliss  at  Fort 
Mason,  will  spend  the  next  two  weeks  at  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  and  their  sons 
spent  the  Thanksgiving  holiday  at  their  country 
home  at  Baker sfield. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Fletcher  (formerly  Miss 
Caroline  Mills),  arrived  from  Yokahama  on  Satur- 
day and  will  spend  the  holiday  season  here  with 
Mrs.  Fletcher's  family. 

Miss  Helen  Bowie  has  returned  from  a  visit 
with  her  mother  at  Palo  Alto  and  is  with  her 
aunt,    Mrs.   Jessie   Bowie   Detrick. 

Mrs.  George  Doubleday  of  New  York  is  plan- 
ning to  spend  the  winter  here  with  her  mother, 
Mrs.   James    K.    Moffitt. 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Reis  returned  Monday  from  a 
six  months'  tour  of  Europe.     He  was  accompanied 


FOOD 


is   more 

tasteful,  healthful 

and  nutritious 

when   raised  with 

ROYAL 

Baking 
Powder 

The  only  baking 
powder  made 
with  Royal 
Grape  Cream 
of  Tartar — 
made  from 
grapes. 


by    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Ernest    Stent,    who    have    been 
abroad    since    spring. 

Mrs.  Annie  K.  Bidwell  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Chico,  after  six  months  spent  abroad. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Boericke  have  returned 
from  Paso  Robles,  and  are  established  in  their 
town   house   for   the   winter. 

Mrs.  Elkins,  Miss  Louise  Elkins,  and  Mr.  Fel- 
ton  Elkins  have  arrived  from  the  East  and  Europe 
and  will  spend  the  winter  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  William  J.  English  has  reached  here  from 
Paris,  and  will  be  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  during 
her  visit  to   San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirkham  Wright  are  expected  this 
week  from  Europe,  where  they  spent  the  summer 
in  sightseeing  and  travel. 

Miss  Marguerite  Butters  is  planning  to  sail  for 
Manila  on  the  next  transport,  where  she  will  visit 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  Karmany  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle  has  returned  from 
New  York,  where  she  spent  some  time  after  her 
arrival  from  Europe.  She  was  detained  in  the 
Eastern  city  by  illness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  returned 
home  from  Paris  on  Monday  night.  They  were 
accompanied  by  Miss  Tiny  O'Connor,  who  has 
been  abroad   for  a  number  of  years. 

Mrs.  Francis  J.  Sullivan  with  her  son  and 
daughter  are   in   Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Truxton  Beale  and  Miss  Marie 
Oge  have  decided  to  spend  the  winter  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  where  they  have  leased  a  handsome 
house    for   the   season. 

Mr.  Raymond  Armsby  has  come  up  from  the 
Burlingame  Club,  and  will  spend  the  winter  with 
relatives   in  town. 

Miss  Susan  McNab  has  returned  from  Europe, 
where  she  traveled  extensively  during  the  time  she 
was   abroad. 

Mrs.  I.  N.  Walter  is  planning  to  go  abroad  in 
January,  and  will  spend  a  year  or  more  in  foreign 
travel. 

Mrs.  Mary  Cone  Runyon  has  returned  from 
Paris  and  is  the  guest  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  John 
Dickinson  Sherwood,  at  Seattle. 

Mrs.  Helen  Hecht  and  Mr.  Bert  R.  Hecht  are 
at  present  visiting  their  brother,  Mr.  Summit 
L.  Hecht,  in  Boston.  They  will  make  a  short 
stay  in  New  York  and  then  come  directly  west, 
residing  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  has  closed  her  country 
home  at  Ross  and  in  company  with  her  daughter 
Flora  has  gone  to  spend  the  winter  months  at 
Hotel   Maryland  in    Pasadena. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Del  Monte  were  Mrs. 
O-  A.  Hale,  Miss  Clarice  Hale,  Mrs.  Vesta 
Shortridge  Bruguiere,  Mr.  Frederick  Myrtle,  Miss 
Elyse  Schultz,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Pennoyer, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Robinson,  Miss  Bertha 
Spalding,  Miss  Ruth  Spalding,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
M.    Schumann. 

San  Francisco  arrivals  at  Hotel  del  Coronado, 
Coronado  Beach,  for  the  week  include  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  \V.  F.  Carder,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Deming, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Pitts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Shearman, 
Miss  Geddes,  Mr.  Arnold  Grazer,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  S.  Crapo,  Miss  Sara  N.  Lavine,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  F.  Finn,  Mr.  M.  Davis,  Mr.  William 
O'Connor. 

■*•» 

Extra  Pavlowa-Mordkin  Performance. 

The  Imperial  Russian  Ballet,  headed  by 
those  wonderful  artists,  Anna  Pavlowa  and 
Mikail  Mordkin,  will  stop  over  on  the  road 
eastward  from  Los  Angeles,  and  give  one 
more  of  the  great  performances  of  which  all 
San  Francisco  is  talking.  The  company  will 
leave  Los  Angeles  on  its  private  train  after 
a  performance  on  Saturday  night  and  arrive 
here  in  time  to  appear  at  the  Valencia  The- 
atre this  Sunday  afternoon,  December  4,  at 
2:45. 

The  programme  will  include  the  two-act 
ballet  ''Giselle,"  the  beautiful  "Valse  Caprice" 
by  Rubinstein,  and  the  delirious  "Bacchanale" 
by  Glazounow,   in  addition  to  other  numbers. 

Seats  are  now  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s,  and  on  Sunday  the  box-office  will  open 
at  the  theatre  at  ten  o'clock. 


In  the  play  "New  York"  Miss  Mary  Shaw, 
as  usual,  impersonates  a  middle-aged  lady 
who  is  not  nice  (observes  Percy  Hammond  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune).  As  a  Yukon  dance- 
hall  keeper  visiting  the  metropolis  in  search 
of  soubrettes,  she  is  accused  of  being  alco- 
holically  feverish.  "Well,  if  I'm  not  drunk," 
she  stutters,  "I  say  if  I'm  not  drunk — therezh 
been  twenty-five  good  dollars  washted!"  The 
producer  of  this  play  is  also  the  producer  of 
that  religious  idyl,  "The  Rosary." 


Franz  Peter  Schubert  wrote  over  one 
thousand  compositions  before  he  was  thirty- 
one,  the  age  at  which  he  died.  Many  of  the 
greatest  musicians  who  have  lived  since 
Schubert's  time  have  not  heard  a  quarter  of 
his  works;  it  would  be  impossible  to  hear 
them,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  there  should 
be  such  a  dearth  of  information  concerning 
him.  There  is  no  authoritative  biography  of 
the  composer. 

■*»»»     

Edwin  Stevens  plays  the  maniacal,  homi- 
cidal doctor  in  "The  Speckled  Band,"  brought 
out  in  New  York  November  21.  The  play 
was  made  by  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  out  of  one 
of  the  most  ingenious  of  his  Sherlock  Holmes 
stories,  but  is  only  a  melodrama  of  the  ordi- 
nary kind.  Mr.  Stevens  has  a  part  which 
even    his    remarkable    ability    can    not    make 

notable. 

•*♦»- 

Delicious  Hot  Drink*. 
Just  the  right  thing  for  these  cold  days. 
Hot  chocolate,  bouillon,  malted  milk,  etc.,  at 
Geo.  Haas  &  Sons'  four  candy  stores :  Phelan 
Building,  Fillmore  at  Ellis,  Van  Ness  at  Sut- 
ter, and  28  Market  Street,  near  Ferry. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

To  Ellen  Terry. 
[Sonnet  by  Percy  MacKaye,  read  by  the  author 
at  the  Hudson  Theatre  in  New  York,  November  3.] 

How  shall  we   welcome  back  her  image   bright 
Who   from  our  hearts  has  never  been  away? 
They  never   lived    who   never  loved  a   play, 
Nor  ever  loved   who  loved  not  in  delight. 
Therefore  to   her  who,    in  Dull   Care's  despite. 
Long    since    has    taught    the    world's    sad    soul    to 

pray 
To  saints  of  joy,  we  bring  an  homage  gay 
Of  hearts  made  lighter  by  her  own  pure  light. 

Juliet  of  love,    Miranda  of   the  mind, 
Katherine  of  quips,    and  beauty's  Rosalind, 
Truth's    Portia,    Beatrice  the  madcap   merry, 
All    heroines    wrought    of    the    master's    heart — 
To  these  we  bow,  and  these  bow  down  to  Art, 
And  Art  to  Time,   and  Time — to    Ellen  Terry. 


Anne  Hathaways  Garden. 
When  Shakespeare  would  a-wooing  go. 

Through    lane    and    woodland    roaming, 
Methinks  for  him  the  merle  trilled  low, 
The   stream    with    sweeter   song   did    flow, 

While   daffodillies,    quaint   to   see, 

In    yellow  gowns,    danced   on    the    lea. 
Fair    daffodils! 
Then    primroses   and    cowslips   pale 
O'erhung  the  brook  and  starred  the  vale, 
And    violets    in    purple    hue 
Beneath  his  eye  drew  life  anew. 

When    Shakespeare  went  a-wooing! 

When   Shakespeare  would  a-wooing  go. 

Within    her    twilight   garden 
Should  not  the  faint  musk  roses  know, 
And  eglantine  the   fairer  blow? 

Did    rosemary    "Remembrance"    cry, 

With   fragrant  breath  as  he  passed  by? 
Sweet     rosemary  ? 
What    whispered    lavender    and    thyme 
Of  sunny  days   and   wedding  chime? 
What  secrets   told  the  breeze  that  day, 
That  echo  still  from  far  away. 

Of    Shakespeare   and    his   wooing  ? 

— Elisabeth    Minot,    in    Smart    Set. 


Spicewood. 
The    spicewood    burns    along   the    gray,    spent    sky-, 
In  moist,    unchimneyed   places,   in   a   wind, 
That  whips  it  all  before,  and  all  behind, 
Into   one    thick,    rude  flame,    now    low,    now   high. 
It  is  the  first,  the  homeliest  thing  of  all — 
At  sight  of  it,  the  lad  that  by  it  fares, 
Whistles  afresh  his  foolish  town-caught  airs — 
A  thing  so  honey-colored  and  so  tall! 
It  is  as  tho  the  young  Year,  ere  he  pass, 
To    the   white  riot  of  the  cherry-tree. 

Would  fain  accustom  us,  or  here,  or  there, 
To   his   new  sudden  ways  with  bough   and   grass. 
So  starts  with  what  is  humble,  plain  to  see, 
And  all   familiar  as  a  cup,  a  chair. 
— From  "A    Wayside  Lute,"  by  Licette  Woodward 
Reese. 


To  a  Sea  Gull. 
Sound    the    wild    note   of   the    wind    and    the    sea, 

Thou   gypsy   of   the  air. 
Thy   soul   is   uplifted   on   wings  that  are   free 

As    the    white   spray    that    thunders 

Where  black  reefs  lie  bare- 
Scream   to    the    storm   winds    that    rage    while    you 

sleep ; 
They  echo  the  cry  of  souls  lost  in  the  deep. 
Like   a    white    flake    that's    swept    from    the    wrath 

of  the  seas, 
Soar    in   the  heavens    and    breast   the   cold    breeze. 
Symbol  of  wrecks  and   the  world's  misery — 
Vagabond — heedless,    unheeded    and    free. 

— H.    O'Connor,    in    California    Occident. 


SING  FAT  CO. 


INCORPORATED 


FAMOUS  ORIENTAL  BAZAAR 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
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The  globetrotters'  Mecca. 
The  pride  of  San  Francisco. 
Everything  under  the  sun  at 
any  price  you  want  to  pay. 


Holiday  Suggestions 
IN  ORIENTAL  ART  GOODS 


S.  W.  cor.  California  St.  and  Grant  Ave. 

Branch  at  THE    EMPORIUM 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Other  Stores  : 

615  SOUTH  BROADWAY.  LOS  ANGELES 

1125  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 


OPTICIANS 


J/c/M/4a£'d%- 


READING  GLASSES 

$  2.50 

DOUBLE  VISION  GLASSES 

$  ^q-.oo 


644MARKET  ST. 


Well  educated  lady,  living  in  Petaluma,  desires 
a  child  to  board.  Best  of  care  and  good  school 
facilities.  Address  R-,  826  Whitney  Bldg.,  133 
Gear>-  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HILLSBOROUGH,  NEAR  SAN  MATEO  -  For 

sale  oce  of  the  most  beautiful  homes  on  the  Peninsula. 
House  of  14  rooms,  grounds  4  acres  m  finest  section  of  the 
new  (own.     Garage  and  stable.     Will  sell  furniture. 

B.  P.  OLIVER,  San  Francisco. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION     SQUARE 


Connoisseurs  are  invited  to  inspect  the 
cellars  and  the  new  store  of  the  Impor- 
tation Company  just  opened  in  the 
Geary  Street  addition  to  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis. 

The  Company  exists  solely  because  of 
the  demand  of  clubs,  hotels,  and  pri- 
vate cellars  for  vintages  not  obtainable 
through  ordinary  sources. 
Prices  for  all  standard  brands  are  as  low 
as  those  of  any  reputable  importing  firm. 
Wine  lists  supplied  upon  request. 


Telepho 


Douglas   1000 


Hotel  del  Monte 

offers 

MORE    TO    SEE 
MORE    TO    DO 

than  any  resort  in  the  world 

Subscribe  to  the  "Del  Monte  Weekly,1 
a  guide  to  things  worth  knowing,  see- 
ing and  doing  in  California. 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager. 

Chester  W.  Keller,  City  Representative 

Phone  lam  4013 


Byron 

Hot  Springs 

One  of  the  world's  most  curative  springs, 
2%  hours  from  San  Francisco ;  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  hotels  and  a  delightful  place  for 
rest  and  recreation.  See  Southern  Pacific  In- 
formation Bureau,  James  Flood  Building,  any 
S.  P.  Agent,  or  Peck-Judah,  789  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  or  553  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, or  address  manager,  Byron  Hot  Springs, 
California- 


Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 
CLAY  PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 
310-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 

147-151  MINNA  STREET 

Between  New  Mootgomay  and  Third 

Saa  Francuco,  CaL 


CHARLES  COOPER 

Teacher  of  Piano 
3150  JACKSON  STREET 
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PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 
129   LEIDESDORFF   STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kesky,  W.  L.  W. 

Manager  As;i 
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French  American  Bank  of  Savings 
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(Member  of  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 

Capital  Authorized    $1,000,000 

Paid   In    750,000 

Reserve  and   Surplus 166,874 

Total    Resources    5,281,686 

Officers — A.  Legallet,  President;  Leon  Boo 
queraz,  Vice-President;  J.  M.  Dupas,  Vice- 
President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  John  Ginty, 
Cashier;  M.  Girard  Assistant  Cashier;  P. 
Bellemans,  Assistant  Cashier;  P.  A.  Bergerot, 
Attorney. 
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BONESTELL  &  CO. 
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The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnisned  by  us. 
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118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 
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JOHN  G.  ILS  &  CO. 

Manufacturers 

High  Grade  French  Ranges 

Complete  Kitchen  and  Bakery    Outfits 
Carving  Tables,  Coffee  Urns,  Dish  Heaters 

827-829  Mission  St.     :     San  Francisco,  Cat. 


Eames   Tricycle    Co. 


Manufacturers  of 
Invalid  Rolling  Chairs  for  all  purpose; 
SELF-PROPELLING  TRICYCLE  CHAIRS 

FOR    THE    DISABLED 

Invalid  Chairs  wholesale  and 
retail  and  for  rent. 
1714  Market  Street   -    -   San  Francisco 

Phone  Park  2940 
1202  S.  Main     -     -    -    Los  Angeles 


Telephone  Kearny  2260       Cable  address,  ULCO 

Union  Lumber  Company 

Redwood  and   Pine  Lumber 
R.  R.  Ties,  Sawn  Poles,  Etc. 

Office 

1008    CROCKER    BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  has  club  rate  arrange- 
ments with  all  prominent  publications,  and 
will  furnish  rates  on  request. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Askitt — What  do  you  do  when  you  have  no 
news?  It  must  be  hard  to  fill  up.  Editor — 
We  use  larger  type. — The  Club-Fellow. 

"The  captain  told  me  they  kept  you  alive 
for  eight  days  on  brandy  and  milk."  "Just 
my  luck  ;  I  was  unconscious  all  the  time." — 
M.  A.  P. 

"What  kind  of  a  man  would  you  like  for  a 
husband?"  "Oh,  either  a  bachelor  or  a  wid- 
ower. I'm  not  particular  which." — Universal- 
ist  Leader. 

Maud — Miss  Oldum  declares  that  she  is 
single  from  choice.  Ethel — That's  true.  The 
man  she  expected  to  marry  chose  another. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

Mrs.  Gramercy — My  husband  is  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  me.  Mrs.  Park — Don't  cry,  dear. 
In  that  case  he  won't  haggle  over  the  ali- 
mony.— Smart  Set. 

"How  is  your  wife  getting  on  with  her  so- 
cial settlement  work?"  "Great.  She's  had 
her  picture  in  the  paper  twice  this  month." — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

"And  this  new  gas  burner  will  actually  re- 
duce one's  gas  bills?"  "I  didn't  say  that.  I 
said  it  would  reduce  the  consumption  of  gas." 
— Cleveland  Leader. 

"You're  the  waiter,  aren't  you  ?"  "\  es, 
sir."  "Well,  you'll  lose  your  job  if  you  don't 
take  care.  I've  been  waiting  here  longer  than 
you   have." — New    York   Times. 

"Your  husband  seems  less  careworn  than 
formerly."  "Yes ;  now  that  the  baseball  sea- 
son is  over  he  hasn't  anything  but  his  busi- 
ness to  worry  him." — Pittsburg  Post. 

"Your  sister's  a  long  time  about  making  her 
appearance,"  suggested  the  caller.  "\\  ell," 
said  the  little  brother,  ''she'd  be  a  sight  if  she 
came  down  without  making  it." — Cleveland 
Leader. 

Romantic  Miss — Don't  you  love  the  long 
fringed  and  widespread  beauty  of  the  chry- 
santhemum? Athletic  Girl — Sure.  It  re- 
minds me  of  the  heads  of  the  football  team. — 
Baltimore   American. 

Kate — That  Bragson  girl  claims  to  have 
made  a  thousand  refusals  of  marriage.  Ethel 
— That's  true.  When  Gus  asked  her  to  be  his 
wife  she  replied :  "No,  a  thousand  times, 
no  !" — Boston   Transcript. 

"So  the  angels  have  brought  your  mamma 
a  new  baby  from  heaven  ?"  "Yessum,  mam- 
ma's got  a  new  baby.  But  I  don't  fink  it 
came  f'm  heaven.  She  gets  all  her  fings  f'm 
Paris." — Cleveland  Leader. 

Breathless  Urchin — You're — wanted — down 
— our — court — and  bring  a  hamblance  !  Po- 
liceman— What  do  you  want  the  ambulance 
for  ?  Urchin — Muvver's  found  the  lidy  wot 
pinched  our  doormat! — Punch. 

"Queer,  isn't  it,  that  lawyer  is  such  a  lover 
of  dogs?"  "What  is  there  queer  about  it?" 
"It  is  more  natural-like  for  a  lawyer  to  be- 
come attached  to  something  more  in  the  fee- 
line    species." — Baltimore   American. 

"Mama  wishes  you  to  enter  papa's  factory, 
darling.  That  would  do  away  with  all  his 
unwillingness."  "But,  dearest,  I'm  a  poet." 
"All  the  better.  You  can  write  verses  for 
our  vinegar  advertisements."  —  Fliegende 
Blatter. 

"We  won't  print  any  such  stuff  as  that !" 
said  the  editor  loftily  as  he  handed  back  the 
manuscript.  "Well,  you  needn't  be  so  haughty 
about  it,"  retorted  the  irregular  contributor. 
"You're  not  the  only  one  who  won't  print  it." 
—Tit-Bits. 

"What  has  become  of  the  political  leader 
who  used  to  threaten  us  with  all  sorts  of 
things  if  we  didn't  behave?"  asked  one  voter. 
"I  don't  know,"  replied  the  other.  "I  suspect 
he  is  giving  us  the  silence  discipline." — Wash- 
ington Star. 

"Oh,  that  my  son  should  wish  to  marry 
an  actress !"  shrieked  the  proud,  patrician 
mother.  "Now,  ma  ;  don't  take  on  so,"  be- 
seeched  the  undutiful  heir.  "She  isn't  really 
an  actress;  she  only  thinks  she  is." — Wash- 
ington Herald. 

Sanatorium  Doctor — So  Mrs.  Pittsfield  was 
here  while  I  was  away?  Nurse — Yes,  sir. 
She  wanted  to  take  her  husband  home,  but  he 
said  he  preferred  to  stay  here.  Doctor — I've 
suspected  that  case  all  along ;  the  man  is  not 
crazy  at  all. — Puck. 

"I  understand,"  remarked  the  inquisitively 
inclined  tourist,  "that  you  have  a  man  in  this 
community  who  boasts  of  being  the  father  of 
nineteen  children?"  "Well,  not  exactly,"  re- 
plied the  landlord  of  the  tavern  at  Polkville, 
Arkansas.  "He  just  is — that's  all.  He's  too 
lazy  to  boast  about  it." — Puck. 

"What  do  you  consider  the  loudest "  crying 
evils  of  this  country  ?"  flippantly  asked  the 
reporter.  The  militant  reformer  and  sociolo- 
gist who  had  come  from  the  other  side  of 
the  ocean  to  straighten  out  the  tangles  in 
this  crude  and  uncouth  republic  did  not  hesi- 
tate  a   moment.      "Your   barbarous    jails    and 


your  half-civilized  sleeping-cars  1"  he  roared. 
"I  have  been  incarcerated  in  both  !" — Chicago 
Tribune. 

"Well,  I've  had  to  fire  the  star  who  took 
the  part  of  Eliza,"  said  the  manager  of  the 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  company.  "Why  ?" 
"She  insisted  on  wearing  a  hobble  skirt  and 
there  was  danger  of  the  dogs  catching  and 
eating  her  up." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"I  don't  believe  any  two  words  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  are  synonymous."  "Oh,  I  don't 
know.  What's  the  matter  with  'raise'  and 
'lift*  ?"  "There's  a  big  difference.  I  *raise' 
chickens  and  have  a  neighbor  who  has  been 
known   to    'lift'    them." — Philadelphia    Ledger. 

"Have  you  anything  to  declare?"  asked  the 
customs  inspector.  "Yes,"  replied  the  lady 
who  was  returning  from  Europe.  "I  unhesi- 
tatingly declare  that  it  is  an  outrage  the  way 
this  government  permits  things  to  be  mussed 
up   in   one's    trunk." — Chicago   Record-Herald. 

"An  heirloom,"  explained  the  farmer's  wife 
to  her  thirteen-year-old  boy,  "is  something 
that  has  been  handed  down  from  father  to 
son,  and  in  some  instances  is  greatly  prized." 
"I'd  prize  these  heirlooms  I'm  wearing,"  re- 
marked the  youngster,  "a  good  deal  more  if 
they  wasn't  so  long  in  the  legs." — Everybody's 
Magazine. 
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The  Brown  Incident. 

California  has  not  witnessed  a  more  grievous  moral 
tragedy  than  that  thrust  upon  public  attention  during 
the  past  fortnight  with  the  Rev.  Charles  R.  Brown  as 
the  victim,  and  with  two  women,  one  unspeakably  fool- 
ish, the  other  unspeakably  vain,  as  side  figures.  The 
story  is  too  small  and  cheap  for  recital.  In  its  sub- 
stance it  is  too  trivial  to  sustain  the  interest  of 
a  tea-table  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Yet,  through 
this  wretched  incident,  a  man  preeminent  among  us  for 
light  and  leading,  a  man  of  infinite  moral  capability,  a 
man  whose  character  is  as  clear  as  sunlight,  has  been 
wrecked  in  his  dignity  and  usefulness.  Mr.  Brown 
goes  from  us,  convicted  in  no  judgment,  yet  mortally 
wounded  in  those  powers  through  which  have  been 
wrought  his  wide  prestige. 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  the  primary  fault,  first 
in  the  stupid  and  foolish  woman,  second  in  the  vain 
woman.  But  stupidity  and  folly  and  vanity  would 
quickly  have  run  a  shallow  course,  leaving  no  perma- 
nent track  if  there  had  not  been  behind  them  a  vulgar 
and  vicious  press.  It  was  the  yellow  papers  that  did 
the   business — one   in   Oakland,   another  in   San  Fran- 


cisco, with  Blanche,  Tray,  and  Sweetheart,  eager  to 
get  into  the  running,  all  yelping  behind. 

The  Tribune  in  Oakland  and  the  Examiner  in  San 
Francisco  have  had  their  sensation.  They  have  enter- 
tained the  mentally  vacant  and  morbid  elements  for  a 
day  and  have  passed  on  to  fresher  feasts.  But  at  what 
cost?  It  has  been  at  the  cost  of  the  moral  power  of  a 
rare  and  worthy  man.  The  mind,  heart,  and  soul  of 
Charles  R.  Brown  have  been  the  price  of  this  imperti- 
nent and  vulgar  intrusion  upon  things  of  no  account  in 
themselves,  yet  of  terrible  import  as  magnified  and 
exploited  before  the  public. 

Here,  men  and  brethren,  is  an  incident  showing  how 
mischievous  is  that  vile  and  accursed  thing,  a  sensa- 
tional and  morally  irresponsible  press. 


The  President's  Message. 

President  Taft  no  more  than  his  predecessors  knows 
the  trick  of  brevity.  His  annual  message  of  40,000 
words  is  far  too  long.  By  its  very  bulk  it  defeats 
its  purpose  of  public  information  and  guidance,  because 
only  here  and  there  is  there  anybody  who  will  give 
himself  the  pains  to  plow  through  it.  And  yet  it  must 
be  confessed  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  cover  fully 
so  wide  a  range  of  interests  in  small  compass.  The 
better  plan,  we  think,  would  be  to  send  to  Congress  not 
one  all-comprehending  document,  but  a  series  of  four 
or  five  messages  at  convenient  intervals.  This  would 
make  the  work  of  both  writer  and  readers  easier,  and 
it  would  surely  give  to  the  President's  utterances  a 
closer  attention  than  it  gets  under  the  present  practice. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  President's  attitude  is  progres- 
sive. He  takes  no  step  backward;  he  urges  the  en- 
forcement of  every  principle  for  which  he  has  stood 
since  acceptance  of  office,  and  indeed  since  long  before 
the  period  of  his  presidency.  At  the  same  time  he 
sees  the  country's  need  of  repose  upon  some  definite 
and  assured  basis.  Therefore,  he  thinks  it  expedient 
to  halt  in  the  matter  of  legislation  to  the  extent 
of  taking  stock  of  what  has  been  achieved.  The  world 
of  common  sense  will  sustain  this  view,  though  we  shall 
hear  much  criticism  of  it  from  a  type  of  fool  reformer, 
who  is  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  there  is  in 
progress  some  kind  of  a  row  tending  to  uncertainty  and 
confusion.  The  President  is  right.  It  is  time  to  try 
out  what  has  been  achieved,  to  see  where  we  are  at,  so 
to  speak,  before  initiating  new  schemes  of  legislation. 

We  get  some  hint  in  this  message  of  the  struggle 
which  the  President  has  made  and  is  making  to  get  the 
government  back  on  a  reasonable  business  basis  at  the 
point  of  its  expenditures.  The  whole  system  was  de- 
moralized when  he  came  into  office.  Between  neglect 
of  every  business  principle  on  the  one  hand,  and  per- 
sonal favoritism  on  the  other,  the  routine  expenses 
of  government  had  grown  beyond  all  reason.  The  situ- 
ation was  ripe  for  scandal ;  indeed,  it  was  scandalous. 
From  the  beginning  of  his  administrative  responsibility 
Mr.  Taft  has  been  working  to  correct  the  situation, 
working  quietly  and  effectively.  If  any  criticism  of  his 
course  is  justified  it  is  this,  namely,  that  he  did  not 
frankly  permit  the  country  to  see  the  extent  of  a  mis- 
chief which  had  been  wrought  by  the  neglect  and  reck- 
lessness of  his  predecessor.  However,  he  is  cutting 
out  great  spheres  of  extravagance,  cutting  down  waste, 
lopping  off  abuses.  The  matter  has  been  taken  hold  of 
systematically,  and  in  the  end,  we  hope  not  far  off,  the 
government  will  be  reestablished  upon  a  basis  of  rea- 
sonable efficiency  under  a  system  of  reasonable  economy. 

If  the  President  sees  his  own  mistake  last  year  in 
acceptance  and  approval  of  an  inadequate  tariff  bill,  he 
does  not  admit  it.  But  he  does  not  make  another 
in  assuming  that  the  tariff  scheme  is  now  what  it  ought 
to  be.  He  sees  the  need  for  further  modification  and 
he  aims  to  bring  it  about  by  the  only  method  consistent 
with  security  in  the  general  business  sphere.  He  is  for 
modification  of  the  tariff,  not  by  wholesale,  not  under 
the  log-rolling  process,  but  schedule  by  schedule  under 


the  counsels  of  experts  not  in  any  way  obligated  to 
the  political  game.  This  method  of  change  is  not  rapid 
nor  sensational.  It  will  not  satisfy  the  radicals.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  the  one  rational  means  of  getting  a 
better  condition  without  playing  havoc  with  the  security 
upon  which  business  prosperity  depends.  The  country 
should  sustain  the  President  in  this  position,  and  we 
believe  it  will  do  it. 

President  Taft  believes  that  the  nation  has  a  right 
under  its  engagements  to  fortify  the  Isthmian  Canal. 
Indeed,  he  believes  that  it  is  under  obligation  to  do  it 
as  a  necessary  means  of  sustaining  the  neutrality  which 
in  terms  it  has  guaranteed.  Not  everybody  is  of  this 
opinion.  Diplomatists  will  try  to  refute  it.  Lawyers 
will  quibble  over  it.  But  the  instinct  of  the  country  will 
surely  sustain  a  suggestion  which  so  positively  accords 
with  the  patriotic  spirit.  It  is  an  assurance  that  we  will 
fortify  the  canal.  Congress,  under  the  suggestions  of 
the  President  and  prompted  by  the  sentiment  of  the 
country,  will  provide  the  money.  We  shall  do  this 
thing  whether  it  pleases  Europe  or  not,  but  probably 
there  will  be  no  serious  protest. 

The  desperate  state  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
naturally  arrests  the  attention  of  the  President.  He 
would  restore  the  American  flag  on  the  seas.  To  this 
general  proposition  there  will  be  universal  assent,  but 
opinions  will  differ  as  to  how  to  go  about  it.  The 
bounty  system  which  the  President  supports  is,  we 
think,  questionable  from  many  points  of  view.  It 
should  come,  we  think,  after  and  not  before  the  removal 
of  those  restrictions  which  have  grown  out  of  or  have 
been  developed  upon  the  basis  of  our  protective 
scheme.  We  can  not,  without  great  and  constant  out- 
pourings of  bounty  money,  sustain  an  American  marine 
on  the  high  seas  when  American  ship-owners  must  pay 
40  per  cent  more  for  ships  than  their  foreign  rivals  and 
when  they  must  pay  double  the  wages  for  seamen. 
Before  going  deeply  into  the  bounty  system  we  think 
there  should  be  such  recast  of  the  laws  governing  ships 
and  labor  in  ships  as  would  enable  American  ship- 
owners to  take  advantage  of  world  conditions.  This 
perhaps  would  postpone  the  day  of  national  efficiency 
on  the  seas,  but  we  would  better  be  right  than  to  estab- 
lish our  commerce  on  a  false  and  therefore  upon  a  tem- 
porary basis. 

We  can  not  at  this  writing  go  more  deeply  into  the 
message,  since  it  calls  for  a  detailed  study  which  can 
not  hurriedly  be  given  it.  It  is  perhaps  enough  to  say 
that  in  its  tone  and  spirit  it  sustains  the  pledges 
and  the  purposes  declared  in  Mr.  Taft's  utterances  not 
only  since  he  came  into  office,  but  in  the  considerable 
period  prior  to  that  event  in  which  he  was  prominently 
before  the  public. 

In  connection  with  the  opening  of  Congress,  and 
especially  interesting  in  relation  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  message,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  President 
has  established  cordial  relations  with  all  elements  of 
his  party.  He  has  not  by  any  means  gone  over  to  the 
insurgents;  he  has  rather  brought  the  insurgents  over 
to  his  support.  In  the  work  to  be  done  between  now 
and  the  4th  of  March,  when  the  present  Congress  shall 
expire,  there  will  be  a  reasonable  cooperation  between 
the  Republican  majorities  in  both  houses  of  Congress 
and  the  President,  accompanied,  we  are  glad  to  say.  by 
good  feeling.  This  implies  much  in  its  promise  of 
helpful  legislation  and  for  the  consolidation  of  those 
interests  essential  to  getting  the  Republican  party  into 
good  shape  for  1912. 


The  Growth  of  California. 
Surprise  at  the  showing  of  population  made  for  Cali- 
fornia in  the  thirteenth  Federal  census  is  felt  at  home 
as  well  as  abroad.     The  public  was  prepared  for  favor- 
able totals  of  growth,  but  it  was  uncertain  how  large 
a  deduction  should  be  made  on  account  of  t1 
of   1906,   when,   and   for   months,   the   outg 
were  full  and  the  inbound  ones  comparati- 
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Xo  one  could  have  foreseen  then  that  the  next  census 
of  California  would  show  the  largest  enumerative  gain 
since  the  tumultuous  decade  of  the  gold  rush.  But 
such  was  the  fact.  Ten  years  ago,  a  time  of  national 
prosperity,  California  made  a  most  creditable  record 
of  growth;  but  as  against  an  uplift  in  population  for 
the  decade  then  closed  of  22.9  per  cent  and  an  addition 
to  the  mass  of  276,923,  the  enumeration  made  in  1910 
showed  a  gain  of  60.1  per  cent,  one  nearly  treble,  and 
a  total  increase  of  892,496.  This  rate  of  accretion  is 
not  equaled  by  that  of  any  other  State  so  far  reported ; 
and  only  one  State,  Xew  York,  has  registered  more 
new  inhabitants  in  the  aggregate.  California  has 
crowded  in  ahead  of  Ohio  and  Massachusetts,  with 
their  gains,  respectively,  of  609,576  and  561,070.  In 
the  enumeration  of  1900  this  State  ranked  as  twenty- 
first  in  the  general  roster,  but  now  it  has  displaced 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and 
Virginia  with  the  count  of  at  least  fifteen  other  States, 
'  not  yet  made  up,  to  reckon  on  for  a  further  advantage 
of  position.  It  is  a  marvel  that,  after  only  sixty-one 
years  of  civilized  growth,  California  has  one-fourth  as 
large  a  population  as  Xew  York,  with  its  advantage  as 
the  chief  entrepot  of  European  immigration,  has  taken 
between  two  and  three  centuries  to  accumulate. 

Speaking  in  terms  of  local  comparison,  we  find  Los 
Angeles  county  recording  a  gain  of  196  per  cent. 
Nearly  all  the  southern  counties  have  more  than 
doubled  their  population  in  ten  years,  and  the  counties 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  have  done  nearly  as  well, 
one  of  them,  Stanislaus,  which  had  9550  people  in  1900 
and  now  has  22,522,  having  raised  herself  into  the 
Southern  California  class.  It  is  a  veritable  wonder- 
record  that  Los  Angeles  County  should  have  jumped 
its  population  from  170,298  to  504,131 ;  San  Bernar- 
dino from  27,929  to  56,706;  San  Diego  from  35,091  to 
61,665:  Riverside  from  17,897  to  34,696;  Imperial  from 
practically  nothing  to  13,591 ;  Orange  from  19.696  to 
34,446.  Throughout  the  State  the  only  counties  of 
slow  growth  or  none  at  all  are  those  where  the  sole 
industry,  gold-mining,  has  gone  into  few  hands  and 
where  the  Federal  forest  reserve  system  has  encroached 
upon  the  sphere  of  agriculture. 

Owing  partly  to  the  superior  area  of  Xorthern  Cali- 
fornia the  bulk  of  population  is  registered  there,  though 
the  larger  percentage  of  increase  is  in  the  south.  In 
the  bay  counties,  which  include  San  Francisco  and  its 
metropolitan  area,  there  has  been,  considering  the  un- 
toward events  of  1906,  an  astonishing  gain.  As  a 
whole,  the  population  of  this  particular  district  is 
200,000  larger  than  that  which  resides  south  of  the 
Tehachapi,  and  it  comprises  39  per  cent  of  the  grand 
total.  Detailing  figures  of  bay  counties,  San  Francisco 
shows  416,912  people  as  against  342,782  in  1900;  San 
Mateo,  26,585  contrasted  with  12,094;  Marin,  25.114 
against  the  former  exhibit  of  15,702;  Santa  Clara, 
83,539  against  60,216,  a  gain  in  one  decade  of  more 
than  23,000.  Incidentally  the  State,  if  Congress 
grants  the  reapportionment,  will  have  gained  from  the 
increase  of  numbers  here  three  congressmen,  making 
eleven  instead  of  eight. 

The  causes  of  the  great  uplift  in  California's  popula- 
tion give  promise  of  vaster  accretions,  not  only  in  the 
next  decade,  but  in  many  decades  to  follow.  Princi- 
palities of  soil  still  appeal  for  occupants.  There  is 
enough  room  between  the  Oregon  and  Mexican  borders 
to  serve  the  needs  of  three  times  the  population  of 
Xew  York  State,  or  30,000,000  in  all.  Japan,  a  land 
of  similar  area,  keeps  body  and  soul  together  for  nearly 
50,000,000  people.  So  there  is  nothing  imminently  to 
disturb  California  with  the  fear  of  congestion ;  and 
there  is  everything  to  support  the  State's  invitation  to 
the  world.  Xo  climate  is  more  conformable  than  ours 
to  the  needs  and  pleasures  of  mankind.  Xo  land  is 
more  productive.  Xo  human  opportunity  is  greater 
on  new  soil;  and  all  this  has  wrought  an  eager  and 
intelligent  interest  in  California  throughout  the  Union 
not  only,  but  the  civilized  world  as  well.  Excepting 
possibly  Xew  York,  this  is,  among  Americans,  the  most 
talked  of  part  of  the  country;  and  abroad  it  is  the 
best  known.  Indeed,  the  reputation  which  the  Riviera 
has  in  the  United  States  is  equaled  by  that  which  Cali- 
fornia enjoys  in  Europe. 

In  its  potentialities  and  actualities  of  wealth  Call 
f or  .iia  has  aroused  the  interest  of  every  one  with  money 
to  invest  or  who  has  his  way  to  make  unaided  and  is 
£»  e  to  choose  localities.  The  amazing  fecundity  of 
a;  -iculture  is  a  condition  in  point.  This  is  not  a  one- 
crop  country.  Freed  from  the  trammels  of  the  north- 
ern winter  and  from  the  languor  of  the  tropical  sun, 


suffering  neither  from  cold  or  heat,  possessing  rich  soil 
and  abundant  water,  California  offers  the  farmer  more 
bounty  for  his  labor  in  a  given  period  than  any  other 
part  of  the  two  Americas.     Besides  yielding  the  natural 
staples  of  grain  and  fruit,  and  all  the  products  that  go 
to  make  the  delectable  land  of  husbandmen 
Fat  of  the  meadows,  vesture  of  the  hills, 
Collossi  of  the  woods,  the  burthened  vine, 
The  marts  that  teem  with  corn  and  oil  and   wine, 

California,  in  its  treasury  of  wealth,  has  a  practically 
undeveloped  supply  of  precious  and  useful  metals, 
petroleum,  natural  gas,  building  materials,  fisheries, 
water  power,  and  all  the  materials  of  a  profitable  com- 
merce and  manufacturing  industry. 

Another  supreme  and  inexhaustible  attraction  is 
healthfulness.  In  our  emollient  air  the  young  and  old 
alike  find  their  needful  medicaments;  and  the  tonic  of 
the  sea  and  mountain  gives  the  busy  man  and  woman 
the  inspiration  of  continued  effort.  California  has  no 
peculiar  diseases;  no  epidemics.  Xo  one  has  to  travel 
from  here  to  get  a  better  physical  or  mental  tone.  In 
the  larger  part  of  the  State  an  open-air  life  is  possible 
the  year  around;  and  this  free  contact  with  nature, 
which  one  can  hardly  avoid,  is  showing  its  effects  in 
an  improvement  of  stature  and  in  a  new-  guaranty  of 
longevity. 

Unlike  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union,  California 
has  no  permanently  disturbing  politics,  no  incubus  of 
race  to  confuse  social  life  and  repel  immigration.  The 
white  man's  burden  has,  by  means  of  the  exclusion 
laws,  been  made  negligible.  Education  is  free  and 
widespread ;  society  is  hospitable  and  without  malign 
inherited  prejudices;  the  best  and  not  the  worst  Euro- 
pean labor  comes  here  and  Oriental  immigration  has 
been  stopped.  We  are  developing,  on  every  side,  one 
of  the  finer  types  of  American  civilization.  In  all  Cali- 
fornia there  is  nothing  to  defeat,  however  some  things 
may  temporarily  retard,  the  ends  of  progress.  If  union 
labor  is  exacting,  the  remedy  is  at  hand  in  concert 
of  action  by  good  citizens,  the  number  of  whom  the 
inrush  of  a  sound  rural  population  is  adding  to  year 
by  year.  If  harm  is  done  by  the  ultra  conservation 
of  our  resources,  an  aroused  public  sentiment  will  put 
a  stop  to  that,  relieving  our  surplus  forests  and  other 
natural  utilities  from  uneconomic  conditions  of  disuse. 

\\  ith  facts  as  they  are  there  is  no  room  for  pessi- 
mism about  the  future  of  California.  There  is  every 
reason  why,  the  better  the  State  is  known,  the  more  it 
should  thrive.  The  reasons  which  have  given  it  such 
prodigious  growth  must  last  indefinitely;  its  railway 
inlets  have  increased  and  the  canal  is  coming.  The 
public  demand  for  its  special  products  can  not  stop; 
the  trend  of  national  population  will  keep  its  westward 
way  until  it  exhausts  the  prizes  that  it  seeks.  Barring 
catastrophes  of  nature,  may  not  California,  in  its  time, 
become  in  w-ealth  and  influence  and  in  the  swarm  of  its 
inhabitants  the  chief  State  in  the  Union,  the  first  em- 
porium of  the  new  world? 


Alone  in  Washington. 

Is  not  Mr.  de  Young's  talent  for  public  service  being 
overworked?  Through  that  impartial  medium,  the 
Chronicle,  it  is  learned  that  he  is  bearing,  almost  singly, 
the  intellectual  burdens  of  San  Francisco's  fight  in 
Congress  for  the  world's  fair.  Resourceful  as  the 
Chronicle  concedes  Mr.  de  Young  to  be,  we  still  hold 
that  it  is  asking  too  much  of  him  to  carry  all  the  visible 
responsibilities  which  this  city  allotted  to  the  large 
committee  of  public  men  who  escorted  Mr.  de  Young 
to  the  scene  of  action.  Surely  the  others  should  not 
leave  their  chief  to  sustain  alone  the  common  cause. 
The  readers  of  the  Chronicle  note,  now  and  then,  the 
presence  at  the  front  of  Father  McQuade.  Mr.  SIoss, 
Dr.  Wheeler,  Governor  Gillett,  Governor-elect  Johnson. 
Colonel  Irish,  and  Theodore  Bell,  but  they  merely  serve 
as  an  applauding  clacque  for  the  otherwise  unsupported 
champion.  Of  course  the  Argonaut  can  not.  in  view  of 
the  Chronicle's  daily  assurances,  contend  that  Mr.  de 
Young  really  needs  help,  least  of  all  that  he  calls  for  it. 
He  is  equal  to  the  task  of  Atlas,  and  certain  things, 
made  familiar  by  his  experience  in  director-generaling 
the  overflow  fair  which  was  added  to  the  attractions  of 
Golden  Gate  Park  several  years  ago,  must  be  left  to 
him ;  but  are  there  no  details  from  which  he  could  fairlv 
be  relieved?  Is  it  necessary,  if  a  blunder  in  congres- 
sional tactics  is  made,  in  the  presence  of  the  former 
members  of  Congress  on  the  committee,  that  Mr.  de 
Young  should  have  the  sole  trouble  of  correcting  it? 
Yet,  as  his  paper  attests,  it  is  put  up  to  him  every  time. 
If  a  business,  political,  or  financial  problem  arises,  Mr. 


Hale,  Mr.  Sloss,  and  the  governor  step  out  of  the  way 
and  Mr.  de  Young  advances  to  the  spotlight  to  say  the 
solvent  word.  If  interest  lags.  Mr.  de  Young,  instead 
of  Orator  Irish  or  Spellbinder  Bell,  has  to  make  the 
speech  which  arouses  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  If  Xew 
Orleans  gives  challenge,  it  is  Mr.  de  Young  who  gets 
on  his  tired  feet  and  accepts  it  in  ringing  words  that  dis- 
concert the  enemy.  Meanwhile  the  others  shirk  their 
duty.  It  is  not  like  some  of  them  to  do  it,  yet  if  we 
interpret  the  Chronicle  aright  their  presence  in  Wash- 
ington is  superfluous.  There  will  be  few  to  sympathize 
with  them  when  the  victory  is  won  and  Mr.  de  Young 
stalks  proudly  through  the  columns  of  his  great  news- 
paper bearing  the  palm  alone. 


The  Death  of  Mrs.  Eddy. 

Mrs.  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy,  "the  discoverer  and 
founder  of  Christian  Science"  as  she  is  called,  was 
one  of  several  Americans  who,  in  her  time,  established 
new  religious  faiths  or  restored  old  ones  to  meet  mod- 
ern exigencies.  Joseph  Smith,  the  self-ordained  "seer 
and  revelator"  of  Mormonism,  was  one  of  them,  and 
John  Alexander  Dowie,  who  proclaimed  himself  the 
reincarnated  prophet  Elijah,  was  another.  Mrs.  Eddy 
gave  early  promise  of  religious  fanaticism.  As  a  child 
she  developed  spiritual  precocity,  and  like  the  Maid  of 
Domremy  she  "heard  voices"  and  felt  inspirations 
which  she  ascribed  to  an  occult  source  and  whic 
shaped  her  aftercourses  in  life.  Her  father,  pious  but 
practical,  thought  her  brain  too  large  for  her  body  and 
feared  cataleptic  seizures,  so  he  deprived  her  of  books 
and  restricted  her  schooling.  But  in  one  way  or  an- 
other the  girl  got  knowledge  of  abstruse  things.  She 
delved  alone  and  after  a  fashion  in  Latin.  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  and  was  sensitive  to  high  themes  of  theology 
as  they  were  debated  by  friends  of  her  parents  at  their 
fireside.  In  time  she  got  glimpses  of  so-called  spir- 
itualistic phenomena;  and  then,  coming  to  know  a 
mesmeric  healer,  she  grew  interested  in  mental  sugges- 
tion, by  means  of  which  she  practiced  the  ancient  art 
of  curing  human  ills  by  hope  and  faith  and  called  it 
Christian  Science.  Very  soon,  as  is  true  of  all  re- 
ligious movements  which  can  find  Scripture  to  their 
purpose,  the  new  or  resurrected  doctrine  gained  con- 
verts whose  numbers  hostility  and  ridicule  swelled  to 
a  multitude. 

It  was  in  1856  that  Mrs.  Eddy  made  her  first  public 
appeal  for  Christian  Science,  but  the  time  was  not  pro- 
pitious for  the  movement  which  was  destined  to  follow. 
The  struggle  with  slavery  engrossed  the  mind  and  con- 
science of  the  nation ;  and  there  was  no  room  for  any 
other  dominating  moral  issue.  Xineteen  years  were 
to  pass  before  the  hour  was  ripe.  A  financial  panic 
had  come  and  hard  times — ever  the  cause  of  special 
religious  interest  and  inquiry — ensued.  Moody  and 
Sankey  then  started  their  great  revival,  and  other  evan- 
gelists, eloquent  of  speech,  summoned  men  who  de- 
spaired of  helping  themselves  to  the  feet  of  the  Great 
Physician.  It  was  two  years  after  the  panic  of  1873 
that  Mrs.  Eddy,  seizing  the  psychological  moment,  sent 
out  her  book,  "Science  and  Health,  With  Key  to  the 
Scriptures."  The  treatise  found  an  eager  if  not  im- 
portunate audience  and  it  led,  in  the  following  year,  to 
the  formation  of  "The  Christian  Science  Association." 
the  nucleus  of  a  church  which  was  yet  to  have  its  many 
tabernacles. 

"Science  and  Health"  was  not  a  great  book;  and  it 
was  far  from  convincing  to  scientists  or  clergy.  It  did 
not  meet  the  simplest  canons  of  literary  art.  It  began 
in  cant  and  ended  in  hysteria,  but  its  system  of  remedial 
theology  was  based  on  texts  which,  literally  taken,  bore 
the  majesty  of  a  divine  promise.  Scripture  torn  from 
its  context  and  without  regard  to  the  figurative  usage 
of  Oriental  speech  is  the  inspiration  of  most  forms  of 
Christian  and  Hebraic  theology ;  and  in  making  use  of 
this  device  to  enforce  her  peculiar  beliefs  Mrs.  Eddy 
was  at  least  in  high  fellowship.  Her  creed  was  full 
of  defects,  but  that  is  true  of  all  creeds,  and  where 
the  cloak  of  logic  fell  short  she,  like  other  priestesses, 
eked  it  out  with  the  convenient  fabric  of  faith.  X"or 
were  she  or  her  followers  dismayed  by  results.  Heal- 
ing by  mental  suggestion  is  not  empirical  per  se. 
Sometimes  it  proves  its  way.  From  the  very  dawn  of 
medical  investigation  physicians  have  recognized  the 
ameliorating  power  of  the  mind  over  the  ills  of  the 
body.  In  all  medical  practice  the  effort  of  the  true 
healer  is  to  keep  the  intellect  serene  over  the  maladies 
of  the  flesh,  either  by  withholding  knowledge  of  the 
ailment  or  by  producing  faith  in  the  skill  of  the  prac- 
titioner.    The  mind,  left  to  its  dark  imaginings,   may 
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produce  the  harm  it  fears,  or,  brightened  and  filled  with 

fa  sense  of  security,  may  be  of  aid  in  the  cure.     By 

means  of  faith  even  in  finite  skill  the  sick  room  may  be 

robbed  of  half  its  terrors ;  how  much  more  may  be  done 

when   the   patient   is    convinced   of   the   intercession   of 

a  mightier  hand.     In  this  way,  where  disease  had  not 

impaired  vital  processes,  the  new  Christian  Science  was 

able  in  some  measure  to  justify  itself,  and  it  was  always 

:Jeasy  for  the  ministress  of  the  new  doctrine  to  explain 

flher  failures  by  the  sick  man's  want  of  faith.     She  was 

-I  ever  ready  to  meet  doubt  with  a  triumphant  quotation : 

;B"If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  you  shall 

-llsay  unto  this  mountain,  Remove  hence  to  yonder  place 

Hand  it  shall  remove:  and  nothing  shall  be  impossible  to 

jyou."     And  again :    "The  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the 

({sick  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up;  and  if  he  have 

committed  sins  they  shall  be   forgiven   him."     Taking 

these  passages  as  her  agencies  of  faith,  Mrs.  Eddy  felt 

herself   justified    in   teaching   that    time    and    spiritual 

growth  would  suffice,  even,  to  remove  the  shadow  of 

death  from  the  world. 

I    It  is  not  necessary  to  ask  if  Christian  Science  will 
outlast   its   founder,   or   rather,   its   rediscoverer.     The 
(cult  is   already  ancient.     The  world   is   full   of  newer 
ones  which  lost  none  of  their  momentum  when  their 
first  teachers  died  and.  indeed,  took  on  new  life  with 
the  need  of  it.     What  Mrs.  Eddy  reformulated  will  still 
be  found  in  the  book  which  records  it  and  in  the  faith 
which  she  inculcated.     Perhaps  in  time  that  faith  will 
gather  new  props  and  safeguards,  as  it  is  now  doing 
[through  the  Emanuel  movement,  which  seeks  to  form 
ja  community  of  interest  and  action  in  all  the  arts  of 
healing?     If  the  physician  of  the  old  school  borrows 
what  aid  he  can  from  mental  suggestion  to  help  his 
patient,  may  not  Christian  Science,  if  it  can  add  to  the 
.therapeutic  value  of  faith  by  calling  upon  the  simples 
:  }f  the  apothecary,  find  good  logic  and  good  texts  withal 
tto  justify  it?     For  does  not  Holy  Writ  bear  promise 
■that  they  shall  be  healed  by  the  waters  and  by  the  leaf 
{for  medicine?     And  is  not  that  science  Christian  in- 
deed and  worthy  to  survive  which  ignores  none  of  the 
Dhilosophies  of  cure,  even  if  insisting  on  the  superior 

Ifficacy  of  its  own? 
Mrs.  Eddy  was  highly  gifted  with  the  qualities  of 
eadership.  She  had  the  mental  trait,  apart  from  a 
.certain  hypnotic  faculty  which  is  common  to  great 
'eligious  leaders  or  innovators,  of  true  insight  of  hu- 
Inan  nature.  She  knew  men.  The  practical  cast  of 
fier  mind  is.  proved  by  the  fortune  she  made.  To  amass 
l  million  of  dollars  by  one's  wits  calls  for  rare  quality ; 
i  clear  understanding  of  the  ambitions,  weaknesses,  and 
ntellectual  workings  of  humanity ;  a  discernment  of  the 
leeper  currents  of  affairs.  Mrs.  Eddy  died  with  two 
nillions  to  her  worldly  credit,  not  to  count  the  fortune 
ihe  had  given  away;  but  it  is  not  as  a  mere  seeker 
for  material  rewards  that  the  world  will  have  to  judge 
ler.  The  manner  of  her  dying  proved  the  sincerity  of 
ler  belief  in  her  spiritual  and  remedial  mission.  At  a 
jreat  age — for  she  w'as  eighty-nine — she  died  as  she 
tad  lived.  She  sent  for  no  physician,  though  she  had 
mown  herself,  for  nearly  a  week,  to  be  on  the  border- 
and  of  eternity.  She  asked  only  for  the  prayers  of 
ler  "students,"  as  she  called  the  devotees  of  her  house- 
lold,  and,  keeping  the  faith  as  she  had  taught  it,  she 
>assed  quietly  beyond  these  voices. 


Mexico  and  Her  Strong  Man. 

Justification  for  the  sustained  rule  of  Porfirio  Diaz 
Mexico  is  not  to  be  found  in  ideal  or  sentimental 
heories  of  government.  Diaz  came  to  the  head  of  the 
Mexican  system  as  a  soldier — through  the  forms  of 
aw,  indeed,  but  backed  by  military  force.  Mexico, 
vhile  a  rich  and  populous  country,  was  wretchedly  de- 
noralized  in  government  and  in  everything  else.  It 
vas  either  anarchy  or  a  dictatorship.  There  could  be 
lothing  else,  for  the  people  were  for  the  most  part 
link  in  ignorance;  while  even  the  intelligent  ele- 
nents  were  unused  to  the  working  of  the  representa- 
ive  type  of  government.  Representative  institutions 
s  we  have  them  in  this  country  were  impossible  for 
lexico  then ;  they  are  impossible  for  Mexico  now. 

Let  it  be  conceded  that  Diaz  has  twisted  the  constitu- 
ion  to  his  purpose.  Let  it  be  conceded  that  he  is  less 
f  a  representative  in  the  presidential  chair  than  a 
lonarch.  Let  it  be  conceded  that  his  rule  is  arbitrary, 
-et  it  be  conceded  that  his  methods  are  those  of  the 
ron  hand  and  that  there  is  not  overmuch  velvet  in  the 
love.  And  when  all  these  concessions  are  made,  let 
:  be  shown  that  Diaz  by  his  wisdom,  by  his  power  to 
ustain  himself,  bv  his  broad  statesmanship,  has  lifted 


Mexico  from  a  contemptible  place  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions and  has  made  her  a  country  of  respectable  posi- 
tion and  of  growing  interests.  He  has  given  Mexico 
security  and  therefore  found  for  her  credit  in  the 
money  markets  of  the  world.  He  has  tied  up  the  in- 
terests of  his  country  with  the  more  advanced  nations 
and  so  brought  to  her  a  financial  and  a  social  progress 
which  probably  would  not  have  been  attained  in  cen- 
turies under  a  less  authoritative  and  arbitrary  system. 
Diaz  has  given  to  Mexico  the  only  kind  of  government 
which  she  was  capable  of  sustaining.  If  the  country 
had  been  given  over  to  the  ambitions  and  rivalries  of 
the  ordinary  Spanish-American  country  we  should  have 
seen  not  a  stable  and  respected  government,  not  an 
advancing  commonwealth,  but  a  land  deluged  in  blood, 
sunk  in  the  miseries  which  come  when  consistency, 
confidence,  security  are  lost. 

The  world  esteems  Diaz  one  of  the  great  statesmen 
of  his  time — perhaps  the  greatest.  Where  is  there 
another  country  which  has  made  such  tremendous 
progress  within  a  generation  ?  Where  is  there  another 
man  who  has  carried  himself  with  equal  distinction? 
And  it  is  because  the  world  estimates  Diaz  thus  highly 
that  it  is  sentimentally  gratified  over  the  latest  demon- 
stration of  his  power  in  stamping  out  an  insurrection, 
possibly  not  without  certain  sentimental  or  even  moral 
justifications.  There  is,  too,  another  reason  why  the 
world  is  gratified  at  the  success  of  Diaz.  The  United 
States  has  an  investment  of  something  like  a  billion 
dollars  in  Mexico,  its  value  resting  wholly  upon  the 
security  and  continuity  of  government.  Other  coun- 
tries are  similarly  if  not  so  largely  interested  in  Mexi- 
can securities.  For  the  value  of  these  investments 
there  is  comfortable  dependence  upon  Diaz;  there 
would  be  uncertainty  bordering  on  panic  without  him 
or  without  the  system  of  which  he  is  the  head. 

In  time,  no  doubt,  Mexico  will  be  able  to  sustain 
a  scheme  of  government  more  in  conformity  with  the 
pretensions  of  her  constitution.  There  is  every  reason 
to  hope  that  the  Mexican  people  will  develop  powers 
of  self-control  as  other  peoples  have.  But  that  time  is 
not  yet.  A  country  whose  population  is  made  up  of 
19  per  cent  "mixed"  whites,  43  per  cent  mongrels,  and 
38  per  cent  uncivilized  Indians,  and  in  which  80  per 
cent  of  the  people  can  not  read  or  write,  is  incapable  of 
any  real  initiative  in  political  matters — such  a  country 
is  not  ready  for  representative  government  as  we  un- 
derstand it.  Now,  as  Diaz  grows  old,  the  best  hope 
for  Mexico  in  the  years  immediately  to  come  is  for  a 
new  man  as  strong  as  he,  as  broad  in  his  views,  as 
patriotic  in  his  aims,  and  as  capable  of  sustaining  him- 
self against  revolutionary  forces.  Mexico  will  be  for- 
tunate indeed  to  find  such  another  ruler,  no  matter 
whether  he  shall  call  himself  president,  dictator,  or 
king. 


Editorial  Notes. 
At  the  time  of  writing  nearly  half  of  the  new  British 
House  of  Commons  has  been  elected,  and  the  prob- 
ability is  that  when  the  returns  are  complete  the  posi- 
tion of  parties  will  be  little  altered.  In  the  late  Parlia- 
ment Mr.  Asquith's  government,  in  coalition  with  the 
Irish  Xationalists  and  the  Labor  members,  could  count 
upon  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  twenty,  a  figure 
which  is  likely  to  be  slightly  smaller  in  the  new  cham- 
ber. Mr.  Balfour's  announcement,  on  behalf  of  the 
Conservatives,  that  a  success  for  his  party  would  not 
be  regarded  as  a  mandate  for  tariff  reform  without  an- 
other appeal  to  the  country  has  apparently  had  no  great 
influence  in  turning  votes  from  the  Liberals,  and  the 
attempt  to  confuse  the  issue  by  the  bogey  of  home  rule 
seems  also  to  have  failed.  On  a  broad  view,  then,  it  is 
probable  that  the  election  will  fail  to  clear  the  air 
sufficiently  to  insure  more  than  a  brief  period  of  office 
for  Mr.  Asquith,  for  his  dependence  upon  the  Irish  and 
Labor  vote  will  be  so  enhanced  that  his  difficulties  will 
be  greater  in  the  new  house  than  in  the  old. 


Sixteen  counties  in  the  State  of  New  York  show  a 
smaller  population  by  the  late  census  than  they  had  in 
1860  and  several  of  them  less  than  they  had  in  1840 
and  1830.  Yet  the  State  as  a  whole  gained  25  per  cent 
in  population  in  the  last  ten  years  and.  in  the  aggre- 
gate, has  nearly  10,000,000  inhabitants.  The  delin- 
quent counties  are  not  unfortunate  as  to  situation. 
Populous  cities  are  near  them,  they  have  railroads  and 
water-power,  and  the  land  is  of  average  fertility. 
Seneca.  Yates.  Schuyler,  Tompkins,  Cayuga.  Madison, 
and  Tioga  counties  are  in  or  near  the  famous  lake  dis- 


trict, where  large  crops  were  once  reared  and  good  ones 
are  still  grown.  Greene,  Chenango,  Otsego,  and  Sco- 
harie  are  garden  spots.  All  of  them,  however,  are  on 
branches  of  main  lines  of  railroad  and  do  not  attract 
the  eye  of  the  home-seeking  classes  which  travel  on  the 
principal  routes.  A  vigorous  system  of  advertising, 
with  colonization  work  at  immigrant  depots,  might  rec- 
tify the  whole  trouble.  But  such  devices,  familiar  as 
they  are  in  the  West,  are  utterly  unknown  to  the  stag- 
nant rural  communities  of  New  York  and  Xew  Eng- 
land.   

Dr.  Frederick  Cook,  having  used  up  his  lecture 
money,  has  come  back  with  a  plea  in  extenuation.  He 
has  managed  to  sell  the  latter  to  a  magazine  for  a  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  if  his  countrymen  want  to  hear  more 
he  will  doubtless  be  ready  to  make  terms  with  a  lyceum 
circuit.  The  doctor  says  he  was  crazy  while  on  the 
icepack  and  is  not  at  all  sure  that  he  found  the  pole. 
Later,  perhaps,  if  the  magazine  bounty  holds  out,  he 
will  tell  how  he  acquired  the  hallucination  that  he 
scaled  Mount  McKinley. 


The  bubonic  plague,  which  is  a  filth  disease,  has 
spread  over  portions  of  Manchuria  and  China,  and  may 
be  the  means,  through  foreign  interference  of  driving 
the  people  there  into  some  respect  for  cleanliness.  The 
average  Manchurian  village  is  sewerless,  except  for 
open  pits  in  the  rear  of  each  dwelling,  and  the  few 
conduit  sewers  in  large  towns  are  exposed  in  the  middle 
of  the  main  streets.  Such  places  abound  with  rats. 
To  make  matters  worse,  public  wells  at  the  intersection 
of  the  busiest  thoroughfares  are  close  to  spaces  set 
apart  for  slaughtering.  The  dead  of  a  Manchurian 
city  are  neither  burned  nor  put  underground,  the  re- 
mains of  the  common  people  being  laid  on  the  surface 
outside  the  municipal  walls  and  covered  by  dirt  in  the 
form  of  hillocks  which  not  uncommonly  are  invaded  by 
dogs  and  pigs  and  even  by  wolves.  Conditions  are 
ripe  for  epidemics.  Left  to  themselves,  the  native  in- 
habitants would  let  matters  go  from  bad  to  worse,  but 
now  that  the  Russians  and  Japanese  have  established 
themselves  in  Manchuria  some  effective  hygienic  dis- 
cipline may  be  enforced  from  which,  in  the  long  run. 
the  peasantry  may  learn  the  value  of  sanitary  precau- 
tion.   

Senator  Ben  Tillman  of  South  Carolina,  who  half  a 
year  ago  was  given  up  to  die  by  everybody,  his  physi- 
cians included,  is  again  in  Washington  and  has  assured 
President  Taft  that  he  has  "a  lot  of  good  fights"  left 
in  him.  Senator  Tillman's  own  explanation  of  his  re- 
covery accredits  it  to  the  complete  change  of  interest 
and  occupation  involved  in  "building  a  big  barn"  on 
his  South  Carolina  plantation.  Xo  doubt  the  senator 
speaks  facetiously,  and  yet  there  may  be  a  serious  truth 
in  his  statement.  Xothing  is  so  good  for  a  weary 
mind  or  a  spent  body  as  complete  change.  It  beats 
medicine;  its  beats  rest;  it  beats  even  the  many  schemes 
of  exercise.  Some  time  back  the  editor  of  the  Argo- 
naut sat  at  dinner  next  a  physician  of  high  distinction 
in  San  Francisco,  perhaps  of  most  distinction  at  the 
points  of  profound  medical  knowledge  combined  with 
profound  judgment.  The  conversation  turned  upon 
exercise  as  an  aid  in  maintaining  human  vigor.  "The 
last  word  has  not  been  said,"  remarked  the  physician, 
"with  respect  to  exercise.  In  this  as  in  many  other 
things  one  man's  meat  may  be  another  man's  poison. 
Exercise,  good  thing  as  it  is  in  most  cases,  may  in 
special  instances  be  a  positive  harm.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  value  of  diversion.  Mere  is 
where  all  are  on  a  level.  Diversion — change  of  occu- 
pation, change  of  thought — is  good  for  every  human 
creature  in  any  and  all  stages  of  life." 


The  "Angel   House"  in  Tacoma  has  been  closed  on 

account  of  the  old  age  of  the  woman  who  maintained 

it.     The    "Angel    House"    was   the   residence   of    Mrs. 

Mary  Ann  Cornelius,  a  clergyman's  widow,  and  it  was 

kept  open  for  years  for  the  benefit  of  boys  and  young 

men.     Games,  reading,  and  sociability  were  the  means 

taken  by  the  philanthropic   woman  of  correcting  evil 

tendencies  in  the  boys,  many  of  whom  she  was  able  to 

aid   in   various    ways.     Mrs.    Cornelius    is   eighty-three 

years   old   and   has   gone   to   Chicago   to   live    with   a 

son. 

■■» 

An  Englishman's  assertion  that  cider  is  the  national 
drink   spurs  the  American  to  inquire  whether  his  na- 
tional drink  be  buttermilk.     Cider  was  a  favorite  bever- 
age in  England  three  centuries  ago.  especial!} 
sex,  Kent,  and  Worcester.     London  "gilded  y 
said  to  have  frequented  some  years  ago 
resort  where  cider  was  the  principal  drink. 
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THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


By  Henry  C.  Shelley. 


"Deliver  gifted  men  from  the  temptation  to  use  their  gifts 
cheaply."  Such  is  the  terse  plea  of  Professor  Jastrow.  It  is 
an  epigrammatic  form  of  the  complaint  so  often  made  that 
American  professors  are  underpaid,  and  lends  interest  to  the 
attempt  which  Oxford  is  about  to  make  to  call  in  the  old 
world  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  new.  For  the  delegates 
of  that  ancient  English  university  have  founded  a  lecture- 
ship which  is  to  be  held  by  American  scholars  only,  the 
subject-matter  of  which  shall  be  the  political,  institutional, 
economical,  or  social  history,  or  conditions  of  the  United 
States.  To  prevent  this  announcement  raising  professorial 
hopes  too  high  it  should  be  added  at  once  that  the  remunera- 
tion will  be  on  a  modest  scale,  that  is,  an  annual  payment  of 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  no  one  will  be  allowed 
to  hold  the  lectureship  for  two  consecutive  years.  However, 
the  course  will  not  involve  formidable  preparation,  for  in  no 
case  are  the  lectures  to  exceed  six  in  number,  and  they  may 
be  as  few  as  two.  This  is  a  small  beginning,  but  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed  may  have  large  issues.  That  there  will  be 
any  lack  of  American  professors  to  deliver  the  course  is 
unthinkable ;  the  fee  is  large  enough  to  pay  the  ocean  passage 
both  ways  and  leave  a  balance  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  the 
good,  for  it  goes  without  saying  that  there  will  be  plenty  of 
Oxford  dons  eager  to  extend  full  hospitality  to  the  visiting 
lecturers.  Even  were  it  otherwise,  there  are  doubtless  many 
of  our  professors  who  would,  for  the  mere  honor,  gladly  lec- 
ture at  Oxford  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  future 
rulers  of  England  in  the  essentials  of  American  history  and 
polity. 

In  addition  to  this  lectureship,  for  which  American  scholars 
only  are  available,  it  should  be  recorded  that  at  the  sister 
university  of  Cambridge  there  has  been  founded,  in  memory  of 
King  Edward,  a  lectureship  in  English  literature  which  is 
also  to  be  open  to  American  professors.  As  the  foundation 
fund  amounts  to  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  this  chair  prom- 
ises to  be  worth  occupying,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
appointments  are  to  be  made  by  the  ruling  sovereign  of  Great 
Britain,  it  looks  as  though  the  American  ambassador  will 
have  another  duty  attached  to  his  office. 


All  the  novelists  seem  to  be  taking  to  the  lecture  platform. 
Last  week  Rudyard  Kipling  was  to  the  fore  ;  this  week  it  is 
Thomas  Hardy,  who  has  waited  until  he  is  a  septuagenarian 
before  making  his  first  public  speech.  And,  naturally,  his 
theme  dealt  with  the  past.  He  told  how  he  had  been  called 
upon  by  an  American  gentleman  who  was  in  a  bad  temper, 
because  he  had  diverged  from  his  direct  route  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  the  ancient  Dorchester,  only  to  discover  that 
he  knew  a  hundred  towns  in  the  United  States  more  ancient 
looking  than  that  Dorchester  which  is  known  to  so  many 
thousands  as  the  Casterbridge  of  the  Wessex  novels.  Mr. 
Hardy  is  not  indifferent  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  a  town 
in  working  order  while  retaining  all  its  ancient  features,  but 
he  adds: 

Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  are  its  chief  attrac- 
tions for  visitors.  Old  houses,  in  short,  have  a  far  larger 
commercial  value  than  their  owners  always  remember,  and 
it  is  only  when  they  have  been  destroyed  and  tourists  who 
have  come  to  see  them  vow  in  their  disappointment  that 
they  will  never  visit  the  spot  again  that  this  is  realized.  Mil- 
ton's well-known  observation,  "almost  as  well  kill  a  man  as 
kill  a  good  book,"  applies  not  a  little  to  a  good  old  building, 
which  is  not  only  a  book  but  a  unique  manuscript,  and  has  no 
fellow. 

That  Mr.  Hardy  should  have  found  his  visitor  from  the 
United  States  so  angry  with  Dorchester  is  of  good  omen  for 
the  United  States.  He  will  be  a  centre  of  genuine  conserva- 
tion in  this  country  and  he  can  not  have  too  many  supporters. 
Even  Boston,  where  the  past  is  usually  preserved  so  care- 
fully, has  attained  a  repentant  mood  that  the  fine  old  Han- 
cock mansion  on  Beacon  Hill  was  allowed  to  be  torn  down. 


If  America  is  ever  to  have  a  school  of  architecture  native 
to  its  soil,  the  colonial  buildings  must  be  preserved  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  their  sentimental  connection  with  the  past, 
but  as  object  lessons  for  the  present  and  future.  As  Henry 
Van  Dyke  protests,  the  borrowings  of  American  architects 
are  graceless.  It  would  indeed  seem  as  though  the  majority  of 
them  go  abroad  not  so  much  to  study  planning  and  construc- 
tion as  to  get  a  portfolio  of  photographs  of  European  buildings 
which  can  be  reproduced  or  adapted  to  American  use.  Mr. 
Van  Dyke  adds : 

Certainly  they  have  laid  violent  hands  on  whatever  has 
pleased  them  there  and  reproduced  it  here  without  preface 
or  apology,  and  without,  in  many  cases,  a  sense  of  propriety 
or  a  particle  of  humor.  They  are  not  able  to  see  the  gro- 
tesque in  a  Roman  arch  changed  into  a  clearing-house,  or  a 
Veronese  council-hall  made  to  do  service  as  a  printing-shop, 
or  a  Greek  temple  turned  into  a  bull-and-bear  pit  where 
brokers  may  roar  the  price  of  their  stocks.  What  sense  of 
fitness  is  there  in  a  dry  goods  store  that  imitates  a  Moorish 
palace,  or  a  railway  station  that  resembles  a  temple  of  justice, 
or  an  apartment-house  that  looks  like  the  square  tower  of  an 
English  cathedral?  In  what  way  do  such  things  represent 
American  life,  or  stand  for  American  art,  or  best  subserve 
an  American  purpose  ?  New  York,  to  go  no  further  in  the 
country,  is  filled  with  barbarities  of  taste,  atrocities  of  style, 
that  have  no  sanity  in  them.  Many  of  them  are,  to  be  sure, 
blatant  advertisements  of  business  ventures  in  which  the 
architects  have  not  had  their  own  way;  but  many  of  them 
are  architectural  attempts  to  graft  the  old  on  the  new,  and 
are  mere  caterings  to  the  taste  for  foreign  art. 


From  this  wholesale  condemnation  the  sky-scraper  is  ex- 
cluded. Which  is  well.  Perhaps  most  people  are  too  near 
tile  sky-scraper  to  see  anything  but  its  commercialism,  and 
re  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  it  has  no  defect  save  its  orig- 
->ality.  But  the  condemnatory  "hideous"  is  being  less  fre- 
q  :ently  applied  to  those  sky-soaring  buildings,  and  it  may  be 
taken  as  an  axiom  that  to   the  reflective  visitor  they  are  the 


best  visible  expression  of  the  American  temperament.  One 
such  visitor  will  not  soon  forget  his  impression  on  first  seeing 
the  Flatiron  in  New  York,  now  almost  a  molehill  in  compari- 
son with  subsequent  achievements.  To  stand  at  the  base  of 
that  daring  wedge  of  building  and  follow  its  lines  skyward, 
and  to  reflect  on  the  spirit  which  pioneered  even  in  design 
such  a  departure  from  all  previous  hugging-the-earth  styles 
of  building,  was  to  gain  no  mean  conception  of  the  American 
spirit  in  its  scorn  of  convention.  That  feeling  .evidently  in- 
spired Temple  Scott,  a  writer  of  English  birth,  when  penning 
that  suggestive  study  of  the  Paris-trained  American  which 
appears  in  the  Forum.  On  his  return  to  New  York  the  young 
artist  was  impressed  by  the  "barbaric  daring"  of  the  architects 
of  his  native  land,  and  found  tears  welling  to  his  eyes  as  he 
gazed  along  Fifth  Avenue  and  thought  of  the  Boulevard  Saint- 
Michel  in  Paris.  What  a  contrast!  he  thought;  idealism  and 
materialism,  light  and  darkness,  culture  and  ignorance,  and 
all  the  rest.  But,  happily,  he  had  a  friend  who  could  open  his 
eyes: 

Look  at  that  Flatiron  Building  !  There  it  is,  stuck  in  the 
common  rock.  But,  see,  it  mounts  into  heaven  itself,  a  thing 
of  beauty  its  sordid  builders  never  dreamed  of  realizing.  The 
sky  has  taken  it  unto  itself  as  a  part  of  its  own  pageantry- 
Let  it  be  the  symbol  of  your  life. 

And  look  back  at  this  magnificent  perspective!  It  breathes 
hope  from  every  tower  and  turret,  and  ends  in  a  cloud  of 
glory.  Let  that  be  the  symbol  of  your  native  land.  So  long, 
Weaver,  my  boy  !     Remember,  here  is  your  Paris ! 

And  the  lesson  was  not  thrown  away.  The  artist  was  able 
to  put  Cezanne  in  the  background  and  to  forget  the  Boule- 
vard Saint-Michel  as  he  looked  up  Fifth  Avenue. 


For  many  generations  university  plays  have  always  been  in 
closer  and  quicker  touch  with  contemporary  life  than  the 
more  serious  efforts  of  the  dramatists  who  cater  "for  the 
public  stage.  They  are  generally  of  the  comedy  order,  and 
take  for  their  themes  the  studies  and  experiences  of  students, 
or  turn  into  ridicule  some  passing  fad  of  the  day.  Such  a 
play  is  that  burlesque  called  "The  Socialist,"  which  enlivened 
Cambridge  recently.  Socialism  flourishes  there,  thanks  to  a 
few  idealist  dons  of  the  Fabian  persuasion,  and  their  theories 
gave  the  budding  playwriter  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
fun  with  a  moral.  According  to  the  story  of  the  burlesque, 
Botolph  Hall,  one  of  the  colleges,  was  in  a  bad  way.  Men 
were  not  industrious  in  their  work.  Only  the  Knavian  So- 
ciety was  flourishing.  Its  members  wore  red  shirts,  red  ties, 
and  red  socks,  and  carried  tiny  red  flags.  In  due  time  they 
were  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  the  famous  Professor  Hank, 
the  great  revolutionist  from  Mars,  and  the  whole  college  be- 
came his  disciples. 

"Did  the  dons  build  the  colleges?"  Hanks  demanded. 

"No." 

"Then  why  do  they  have  the  best  rooms?" 

Dons  are  abolished.  The  master  is  abolished.  Each  man 
sets  his  own  examination  paper  and  corrects  it  himself,  and 
every  man  naturally  gets  a  first.  But  the  success  becomes 
tiresome,  and  the  students  finally  return  with  relief  to  the 
old  system. 

As  Botolph  is  the  original  name  of  Boston,  this  burlesque 
would  not  require  much  adaptation  for  use  at  Harvard.  There 
is  no  doubt  a  Hank  among  the  professors,  and  for  the  rest 
the  absurdities  of  socialism  are  the  same  the  world  over. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Thanks  to  the  sympathetic  pen  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
the  pathetic  story  of  Maurice  de  Guerin  is  known  to 
thousands  of  English  readers  whose  acquaintance  with 
French  literature  is  otherwise  limited,  and  they  will  be 
interested  to  learn  that  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  that 
gifted  writer  was  celebrated  recently  in  a  fitting  man- 
ner. That  occasion  has  called  forth  a  volume  by  M. 
Lefranc,  "Maurice  de  Guerin."  which  gathers  into  a 
convenient  form  all  that  is  known  of  the  youthful 
genius.  Perhaps  the  centenary  celebration  and  M. 
Lefranc's  volume  may  achieve  the  desirable  service  of 
reviving  interest  in  a  writer  who  was  so  distinguished 
for  his  delicate  sense  of  the  life  of  nature  and  for  his 
rare  power  of  interpreting  that  sense  for  others.  Such 
a  result  would  aid  in  that  reaction  against  the  romantic 
school  which  is  perhaps  the  most  distinct  feature  of 
contemporary  French  literature. 


Chinese  rice  paper  has  no  rice  whatever  in  its  com- 
position. That  curiously  brittle,  pure  white  material 
used  for  the  marvelous  drawings  of  Chinese  artists  is 
manufactured  from  the  pith  of  a  tree  peculiar  to  For- 
mosa. The  first  paper  was  never  made  of  raw  cotton. 
The  Chinese  did  not  use  it,  and  history  began  with  the 
making  of  rag  paper,  both  in  Arabia  more  than  ten 
centuries  ago,  and  also  in  Europe  when  the  Crusaders, 
having  brought  the  industry  westward,  the  first  paper 
manufactory  was  established  in  the  last  years  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

By  a  vote  of  the  London  county  council  blind  persons 
are  to  be  carried  free  hereafter  on  the  cars  operated 
by  the  council.  The  persons  who  benefit  are  required 
to  have  the  indorsement  of  some  institution  for  the 
blind  and  to  carry  a  certified  photograph  of  themselves. 
This  philanthropic  plan  is  due  to  a  recognition  of  the 
growing  dangers  of  London  streets,  on  account  of  the 
increase  in  motor  vehicles. 

The  new  game  ordinance  in  Uganda,  which  came 
into  force  last  June,  has  caused  a  considerable  amount 
of  dissatisfaction  among  officials  in  the  protectorate, 
and  big  game  shooters  in  particular.  Formerly  a  ten- 
pound  license  entitled  the  holders  to  kill  two  elephants, 
two  rhinoceros,  and  ten  antelopes,  while  now  for  this 
privilege  forty  pounds  has  to  be  paid. 


The  "war  governor"  of  Rhode  Island,  Willian 
Sprague,  has  just  passed  the  eightieth  anniversary  o 
his  birthday.     With  Mrs.  Sprague  he  is  now  in  Europe 

Norman  McFarlane  Walker,  the  New  Orleans  jour 
nalist,  has  been  loyal  to  his  home  city  from  his  birth  ii 
1853.  He  is  an  enthusiast  in  educational  movement 
for  progress,  and  the  author  of  several  historical  works 

Henry  Edward  Krehbiel,  the  musical  critic  and  auj 
thor  of  many  standard  works  on  musical  topics,  is  ;| 
native  of  Michigan,  and  is  fifty-six  years  old.  He  ha.j 
been  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  Franol 
since  1901. 

Professor  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  for  a  long  time  prof 
fessor  of  Arabic  in  Trinity  College,  is  the  most  eminenl 
authority  on  Arabian  history  and  Oriental  art.  He  il 
only  fifty-six,  but  has  written  a  score  of  books  on  hi:  I 
studies  in  the  East.  He  was  born  in  London,  bul 
makes  his  home  in  Wicklow. 

George  John  Murdock,  whose  inventions  connectetl 
with  electric  lighting  have  been  of  remarkable  valuel 
is  fifty-two  years  old  and  lives  in  Newark,  New  Jerseyl 
though  he  was  born  in  New  York.  More  recently  hi:  I 
studies  have  been  confined  to  the  improvement  of  com  I 
bustion  engines,  in  which  field  lies  the  successful  futun| 
of  airships. 

Mrs.  Madeline  Vale  Wynne,  daughter  of  Linus  Yali 
inventor  of  the  Yale  lock,  studied  art  and  became 
writer  of  magazine  articles  and  stories,  but  found 
greater  attraction  in  the  specialty  of  hand-wroug 
metals  and  has  practically  devoted  her  life  to  this  wor 
Mrs.  Wynne  lives  in  Chicago,  and  is  president  of 
arts  and  crafts  society. 

Among  the  enthusiastic  Welsh  writers  on  nations 
topics  there  are  few  who  have  become  so  widely  knowr 
as  the  Hon.  John  Gwenogvryn  Evans,  who  still  reside 
at  Tremvan,  in  North  Wales.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, and  has  been  writing  steadily  since  1882.  Somt 
twenty  books  have  come  from  his  pen,  nearly  all  inti- 
mately connected  with  Welsh  records. 

Miss  Johanna  Redmond,  daughter  of  John  Redmond 
the  leader  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  in  the  British  Houst 
of  Commons,  is  a  rising  author,  who  though  onl) 
twenty-two  years  old  is  now  preparing  her  second  pla) 
for  production  in  London.  In  her  first  dramatic  effort 
a  one-act  piece,  the  part  of  the  heroine  was  played  b> 
her  sister  Esther,  who  has  recently  married  a  New 
York  doctor. 

James  Francis  Hogan,  secretary  to  the  Colonial  part) 
in  the  British  Parliament,  has  seen  life  in  various  parti 
of  the  kingdom.  He  was  born  in  Tipperary  fifty-five 
years  ago,  was  taken  to  Australia  by  his  parents  wher 
a  child,  and  lived  in  the  island  commonwealth  long 
enough  to  learn  of  its  resources  and  attractions.  He 
has  written  many  books,  history  and  fiction,  and  is  now 
content  to  remain  in  London. 

Major-General  George  F.  Elliott,  commander  of  ma- 
rines, who  retired  last  week  from  the  service  on  account 
of  age,  was  born  in  Alabama  and  entered  the  marine 
corps  in  1870.  He  was  a  major  at  the  time  of  the 
Boxer  uprisings  in  China,  and  commanded  the  marine 
battalion  on  the  march  to  Peking,  which  resulted  ir 
the  rescue  of  the  legation  residents.  General  Elliot! 
has  been  stationed  in  Washington  since  1903. 

Alfred  Craven  Harrison,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  is  one 
of  the  few  who  are  to  be  classified  as  scientific  ex- 
plorers. He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1875  and  still 
has  a  residence  in  that  city,  but  his  search  of  unknown 
places  for  unknown  things  has  taken  him  to  almosl 
every  geographical  division  of  the  globe.  India  and 
its  neighboring  empires  and  provinces  and  the  islands 
of  the  southern  seas  have  been  most  attractive  to  him. 

Count  Goblet  d'Alviella,  member  and  secretary  of  the 
Belgian  senate  and  professor  in  the  University  oi 
Brussels,  married  Miss  Margaret  Packard  of  Albany. 
New  York,  in  1879.  The  count  has  been  an  active 
traveler  in  spite  of  his  educational  and  national  inter- 
ests. His  work  on  the  ''Contemporary  Evolution  oi 
Religious  Thought  in  England,  America,  and  India'1 
was  published  in  1885,  but  it  had  been  preceded  and  has 
been  followed  by  other  serious  studies. 

Georee  William  Joy,  the  Irish  artist  whose  paintings 
have  been  bought  by  the  governments    of    Germany. 
France,   and  New  Zealand,  studied  in  Paris  after  his 
course    at    Harrow    and    Kensington.     He    has    been 
awarded  medals  at  Paris,  Munich,  and  Berlin,  and  at 
Chicago,  wrhere  many  of  his  military  and  historical  pic-1 
tures  were  shown  at  the  exposition.     The  artist   is  si 
noted  rifle-shot,  and  seldom  misses  a  contest.     He  hail 
participated   several   times   in   international     shooting-1 
matches. 

William  Earl  Hidden,  the  mineralogist,  after  whorrl 
the  transparent  green  variety  of  spodumene  called  hid-l 
denite  was  named  for  its  discover)-  by  him  in  1880,  was! 
born  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  fifty-seven  years  ago! 
In  1879  Professor  Hidden  was  sent  out  by  "Edison  tel 
search   for  platinum  mines,   and  he  discovered  in   the 
Appalachian  belt  many  deposits  of  monazite  from  whict 
is  derived  thoria,  used  in  making  incandescent  gas  lights 
He  has  made  many  other  discoveries  of  gems  and  min- 
erals, and  since  1906  has  been  engaged  in  an  exhaustivej 
examination  of  the  Canadian  region  about  Cobalt. 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  MARK  TWAIN. 


The  Carnegie  Hall  Meeting:. 


- 


Who  would  have  thought  that  in  this  particular  year 
of  grace  it  would  be  possible  to  arrange  a  memorial 
meeting  after  a  sane  and  common-sense  pattern  instead 
of  by  the  usual  methods  of  tearful  conventionality? 
The  vast  audience  that  assembled  in  Carnegie  Hall  to 
do  honor  to  the  memory  of  Mark  Twain  were  at  first 
by  np  means  sure  as  to  the  particular  cast  of  counte- 
nance that  they  ought  to  assume.  It  was  a  memorial 
meeting,  and  an  ancient  and  time-honored  custom  has 
decreed  that  memorial  meetings  must  be  lachrymose. 
But  then  again  it  was  Mark  Twain,  and  since  the  angels 
in  heaven  were  probably  laughing  for  good  and  suf- 
ficient reasons  there  could  certainly  be  no  cause  why 
,T|unangelic  beings  on  earth  should  weep.  Moreover, 
how  could  the  idea  of  mourning  be  associated  with  the 
prince  of  humor  and  good  fellowship?  But  then  one 
never  knows  what  human  stupidity  can  do,  especially 
when  other  stupidities  have  shown  the  way  and  set  the 
precedent,  and  so  it  was  with  almost  a  sigh  of  relief 
that  we  heard  Mr.  Howells  strike  the  keynote  of  the 
■  evening  and  declare  that  the  occasion  was  not  one  of 
solemnity,  that  Mark  Twain  himself  would  have  hated 
the  idea  of  anything  like  an  obsequy,  and  that  sincerity 
•  alone  should  be  the  guide  of  human  expression.  Let 
our  memory  of  Mark  Twain,  said  Mr.  Howells,  be  as 
composite  as  his  own  likeness,  sanguine,  sorrowful,  de- 
spairing, exulting,  loving,  hating,  blessing,  cursing, 
mocking,  mourning,  laughing,  lamenting. 

It  was  Mr.  Choate  who  made  the  speech  of  the  even- 
ing. Since  Mr.  Choate  accepted  the  embassy  to  Eng- 
land he  has  been  past  master  in  the  saying  of  witty 
and  graceful  things  upon  all  occasions,  for  as  every 
one  knows  this  is  the  main  duty  required  of  an  Ameri- 
can ambassador  to  England.  Mark  Twain  once  shot 
an  arrow  direct  at  Mr.  Choate  himself  and  transfixed 
him  under  the  fifth  rib.  "Choate,"  said  the  humorist, 
"is  full  of  history,  and  some  of  it  is  true."  Of  course 
Mr.  Choate  had  to  say  something  about  the  English- 
man's proverbial  difficulties  when  confronted  with  a 
joke.  He  knew  it  wasn't  so,  but  he  admitted  that  when 
the  Englishman  does  arise  to  the  occasion  he  does  it 
effectually,  and  if  his  laugh  is  a  little  belated  it  will 
come  some  time.  And  so  Mark  Twain  had  found  an 
audience  in  England  that  was  even  more  enthusiastic 
than  the  home-grown  article.  It  was  an  English 
scholar  who  professed  to  have  found  the  original  of 
the  immortal  jumping  frog  in  an  ancient  Latin  classic 
and  who  then  read  the  extract  to  Mark,  who  listened 
attentively  and  then  said,  "Yes,  sir;  that's  my  frog." 
Mr.  Choate  went  on  to  mention  a  fact  that  is  not  gen- 
erally known.  Mark  Twain  once  enlisted  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  but  he  "withdrew"  after  two  weeks' 
service.  "He  got  into  the  army  by  accident,  but  he 
got  out  of  it  by  design." 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Twichell  made  what  was  perhaps 
the  most  intimate  speech  of  the  evening.  Twichell  and 
Twain  were  ancient  cronies,  which  says  much  for  the 
clergyman,  for  Twain  was  never  among  those  who 
burned  incense  at  the  clerical  altar.  He  once  said  to 
Twichell,  "Oh,  this  infernal  human  race.  I  wish  I  had 
it  in  the  ark  again — with  an  auger.  Would  you — would 
you,  I  ask — start  the  human  race  again  if  you  had  it 
to  do?" 

Another  interesting  speaker  was  Mr.  Joseph  Cannon, 
who  came  to  town  for  the  purpose  of  doing  honor  to 
the  memory  of  his  old  friend,  and  he  was  as  frankly 
cynical  on  the  platform  at  Carnegie  Hall  as  he  ever 
was  at  Washington.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Cannon's  charms 
that  under  no  conditions  does  he  varnish  himself,  nor 
does  he  ever  hang  art  muslin  over  the  rough  places  of 
his  nature.  No  one  will  ever  discover  an  unsuspected 
vice  in  Mr.  Cannon.  Every  vice  that  he  has  in  stock 
and  he  is  well  equipped  with  this  particular  com- 
modity—is kept  steadfastly  in  its  place  where  it  will 
So  its  owner  the  most  good  and  be  most  visible  and 
most  aggressive.  And  so  Mr.  Cannon  told  us  all  about 
Mark's  lobbying  for  his  favorite  copyright  bill,  and  he 
said  that  there  was  no  "altruistic  humbug"  about  him 
or  about  his  efforts  to  pass  a  bill  that  would  benefit 
himself.  Mark  expected  to  do  a  great  deal  when  he 
went  to  Washington,  but  he  knew  no  more  how  to  do 
it  than  the  babe  unborn,  and  so  he  complained  that  his 
hands  were  tied  by  "those  confounded  Cannon  rules.^ 
Eventually  he  appealed  for  help.  "Dear  Uncle  Joe," 
he  wrote.  "Please  get  me  the  thanks  of  Congress,  not 
next  week  but  right  away.  Do  accomplish  this  for 
your  affectionate  friend,  by  persuasion  if  you  can,  by 
violence  if  you  must,  because  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  I  get  on  the  floor  for  two  or  three  hours.  I  have 
arguments  with  me.  Also  a  barrel  with  liquid  in  it. 
Get  me  a  chance.  Get  this  measure  through  for  me 
yourself  and  let  Congress  ratify  it  later."  Eventually 
:'  Mr.  Cannon  lent  his  friend  a  room  and  a  messenger, 
and  then  the  members  were  bombarded  with  notes. 
-■  4  Naturally  they  became  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
hi  potter  and  the  bill  was  passed.  Mark  Twain  could 
have  passed  a  bill  through  a  three-inch  board. 

It  is  not  easv  to  see  why  Champ  Clark  was  invited 
speak,  for  Mr.  Clark  can  hardly  be  described  as  one 
f  Mark  Twain's  friends,  nor  is  he  an  orator  of  sweet- 
ess  and  light,  at  least  not  when  the  wine  of  victory 
s  in  his  head.  In  point  of  fact  he  lacked  tact,  al- 
hough  it  mav  have  been  mere  cussedness  that  tempted 
;im  to  say  at' such  a  time,  and  to  such  an  audience,  and 
ion  such  a  subject,  that  he  hoped  to  succeed  Mr.  Can- 


non in  the  Speaker's  chair  as  he  had  succeeded  him 
on  the  Carnegie  Hall  platform.  Mr.  Clark's  tirade 
against  lobbying  was  equally  superfluous,  seeing  that 
Mark's  genial  lobbying  had  just  been  the  occasion  of 
so  much  delighted  applause.  But  perhaps  Mr.  Clark 
can  not  help  this  sort  of  thing,  but  it  is  to  be  wished 
that  he  could. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Watterson  was  an 
orator  of  quite  another  calibre.  He  told  some  capital 
stories,  some  of  them  new  ones,  but  there  was  plenty 
of  room  for  the  old  one  of  how  Mark  persuaded  Wat- 
terson to  personate  Halstead  for  the  benefit  of  a  cub 
reporter  and  to  make  the  unfortunate  Halstead  say  a 
number  of  things  that  quite  justified  the  insinuation 
of  the  newspaper  in  which  the  extraordinary  interview 
appeared  that  Halstead  "had  just  dined."  Mr.  Watter- 
son touchingly  referred  to  Mark's  marriage  as  "the 
most  brilliant  success  of  his  life."  The  death  of  his 
wife  was  a  staggering  blow  and  one  that  he  never  sur- 
vived. 

And  so  the  meeting  passed  off  without  a  touch  of 
the  dreaded  solemnity.  There  were  no  emblems  of 
mourning,  nothing  that  would  have  been  incongruous 
with  a  first  night  at  the  opera.  The  most  conspicuous 
object  was  a  bust  of  the  humorist,  and  it  needed  no 
great  effort  of  the  imagination  to  see  a  twinkle  in  the 
kindly  eyes  as  speaker  after  speaker  added  to  the  store 
of  anecdote  and  reminiscence.  Solemnity  would  in 
deed  have  been  strangely  out  of  place,  for  Mark  him- 
self was  never  solemn,  although  he  had  once  seemed 
for  a  moment  to  be  very  solemn  when  he  accompanied 
Mr.  Choate  to  St.  George's  Chapel  in  London.    "What 

an  awful  thing  it  is "  he  began  in  a  hushed  whisper. 

Mr.  Choate  leaned  over  to  catch  the  weighty  words. 
"What  an  awful  thing  it  is  to  be  in  a  place  where  one 
can  not  smoke."  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 

New  York,  December  1,  1910. 


RECENT  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 


A  Glance  at  New  Work  of  the  Publishers  in  Paris. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


I 


fife !" 


Two  Loves  and  a  Life. 
To  the  scaffold's  foot  she  came ; 
Leaped   her   black    eyes   into    flame, 
Rose  and  fell  her  panting  breast — 
There  a  pardon  closely  pressed. 

She  had  heard  her  lover's  doom. 
Traitor  death  and  shameful  tomb — 
Heard  the  price  upon  his  head. 
"I  will  save  him,"  she  had  said. 

"Blue-eyed  Annie  loves  him,   too  ; 
She  will  weep,  but  Ruth  will  do. 
Who  should  save  him,  sore  distressed, 
Who  but  she  who  loves  him  best?" 

To  the  scaffold  now  she  came ; 
On  her  lips  there  rose  a  name — 
Rose,  and  yet  in  silence  died — 
Annie  nestled  by  his  side. 

Over  Annie's  face  he  bent, 
Round  her  waist  his  fingers  went ; 
"Wife,"  he  called  her — called  her  " 
Simple  word  to  cost  a  life. 

In  Ruth's  breast  the  pardon  lay, 
But  she  coldly  turned  away ; 
"He  has   sealed   his  traitor  fate — 
I  can  love,  and  I  can  hate." 

"Annie  is  his  wife,"  they  said. 
"Be  it  wife,  then,  to  the  dead, 
Since  the  dying  she  will  mate  : 
I  can  love,  and  I  can  hate." 

"What  their  sin !     They  do  but  love ; 
Let  this  thought  thy  bosom  move." 
Came  the  jealous   answer   straight : 
"I  can  love,  and  I  can  hate." 

"Mercy  !"  still  they  cried.     But  she  : 
"Who  has  mercy  upon  me? 
Who  ?     My  life  is  desolate — 
I  can  love,  and  I   can  hate." 

From  the  scaffold  stairs  she  went. 
Shouts  the  noonday  silence  rent ; 
All  the  air  was  quick  with  cries : 
"See  the  traitor!     See,  he  dies!" 

Back  she  looked,  with  stifled  scream, 
Saw  the  axe  upswinging  gleam  ; 
All  her  woman's  anger  died — 
"From  the  king !"  she  faintly  cried — 

"From  the  king.     His  name — behold  !" 
Quick  the  parchment  she  unrolled. 
Paused  the  axe  in  upward  swing — 
"He  is  pardoned  !"     "Live  the  king  !" 

Glad  the  cry,  and  loud  and  long, 
All  about  the  scaffold  throng : 
There  entwining,  fold  in  fold, 
Raven  tresses,  locks  of  gold : 

There  against  Ruth's  tortured  breast 

Annie's  tearful    face   is   pressed. 

While  the  white  lips  murmuring  move : 

"I  can  hate — but  I  can  love." — William  Sawyer. 


It  took  500  grains  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  a  deadly 
poison,  to  kill  the  Gypsy  Queen,  a  trick  elephant,  a  few 
days  ago  at  Bartell's  animal  farm,  Jersey  City,  in  exe- 
cution of  the  death  sentence  passed  on  her  for  the  mur- 
der of  her  keeper,  Robert  Schiel.  on  October  20  last. 
Less  than  one  grain  is  ordinarily  fatal  to  man,  and  the 
first  convulsive  symptoms  supervene  almost  before  the 
victim  can  set  down  the  glass  from  which  he  swal- 
lowed. But  the  Queen  swayed  backward  and  forward, 
flapping  her  big  ears,  for  ten  minutes  before  she  showed 
the  least  uneasiness,  and  it  was  forty-four  minutes  be- 
fore she  was  pronounced  dead. 


"Regionalism"  does  not  appear  to  be  making  much 
headway.  That  movement  was  started  a  year  or  two 
back  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  other  places  than 
Paris  can  inspire  good  literature,  and  it  did  produce  a 
few  excellent  proofs  that  the  protest  against  the  domi- 
nance of  the  capital  was  well  founded.  At  first  it  was 
confined  to  novels,  but  last  year  several  poets  entered 
the  lists  and  broke  a  lance  or  two  in  favor  of  the 
provinces.  Now.  however,  it  would  seem  as  though 
the  poets  and  critics,  are  content  to  leave  the  burden 
of  protest  on  the  shoulders  of  the  novelists,  and  even 
they  are  no  longer  so  zealous  in  the  campaign  as  they 
were  a  year  or  two  since.  It  would  be  straining  the 
name  of  "regionalist"  to  the  breaking  point  to  apply  it 
to  Rene  Bazin,  even  though  his  "La  Barriere"  has  but 
a  few  of  its  scenes  laid  in  Paris,  but  M.  de  Pomairols's 
"Ascension"  may  be  claimed  for  "regionalism"  with 
good  cause,  for  the  story  is  laid  in  the  south  of  France 
and  its  theme  has  no  relation  to  the  life  of  the  capital. 
Perhaps,  however,  "Ascension"  should  be  described  as 
a  religious  romance  rather  than  a  novel,  for  its  interest 
centres  in  a  young  girl  whose  outlook  on  life  is  so  per- 
plexed that  she  seeks  refuge  in  a  convent,  only  to  have 
that  haven  devastated  by  the  dispersion  of  the  religious 
orders. 

Despite  the  brave  efforts  of  the  "regionalists,"  Paris 
still  provides  the  novelists  with  their  chief  inspiration. 
For  example,  M.  Louis  Delzons's  "Le  Meilleur  Amour" 
is  a  sprightly,  virile,  and  deftly  written  story  of  the 
surface  aspect  of  bourgeois  society  in  Paris.  The  char- 
acters are  unusually  few  in  number,  including  a  half- 
demented  idealist  and  a  great  physician  whose  one  pas- 
sion in  life  is  his  affection  for  a  child  whom  he  has  lost 
since  her  infancy.  Paris,  again,  and  its  suburbs,  pro- 
vide the  background  for  Brada's  "Le  Breche,"  a  story 
of  popular  appeal  depicting  the  struggles  of  a  deeply 
attached  couple  to  insure  happiness  for  their  son.  The 
main  charm  of  the  book  is  its  glowing  picture  of 
parental  love,  but  it  is  also  notable  for  its  many  dra- 
matic situations.  The  historical  novel  is  worthily  rep- 
resented this  season  by  Maxime  Formont's  "La  Floren- 
tine," which  deals  with  the  period  of  Savonarola  and 
Botticelli  and  has  many  brave  pictures  of  Florentine 
life  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  book  season  has  been 
the  publication,  with  a  preface  by  Paul  Bourget,  of 
"Etienne  Mayran,"  the  fragment  of  a  novel  written  by 
M.  Taine  in  his  early  manhood.  Seeing  that  the  torso 
gives  the  history  of  a  youthful  collegian  and  describes 
the  expansion  of  his.  ideas,  M.  Bourget  may  well  be  cor- 
rect in  regarding  the  fragment  as  of  autobiographical 
value.  In  any  case,  the  book  is  remarkable  for  the  pre- 
vision it  gives  of  that  literary  intuition  which  distin- 
guished Taine's  later  work.  M.  Bourget  has  also  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  short  stories,  entitled,  after  the  chief 
tale,  "La  Dame  qui  a  Perdu  son  Peintre,"  a  sparkling 
study  of  art  criticism. 

No  record,  however  brief,  of  recent  fiction  would  be 
complete  which  ignored  the  realistic  "Marie  Claire,"  the 
work  of  a  poor  dressmaker  named  Marguerite  Andoux. 
to  which  the  Prix  Goncourt  has  been  awarded.  It  is 
an  example  of  that  one  novel  which  every  man  and 
woman  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  write  by  drawing  upon 
personal  experience.  It  is  the  story  of  its  author's  life, 
told  with  singular  directness  and  much  naive  charm, 
and  recalls,  in  a  different  plane  of  society,  the  experi- 
ence which  Pierre  de  Coulevain  describes  in  her  most 
popular  novel.  The  Goncourt  judges  have  never  made 
an  award  more  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
brothers  whose  trust  they  administer,  for  the  persist- 
ence of  the  poor  dressmaker  in  carefully  elaborating 
her  story  through  ten  long  years  would  have  made  a 
cogent  appeal  to  the  two  writers  who  every  day  set 
down  in  their  journal  what  they  have  seen  and  heard. 
"Marie  Claire"  is  already  a  "best  seller,"  and  its  author 
correspondingly  happy,  for  while  the  Prix  Goncourt 
will  enrich  her  by  a  thousand  dollars  that  will  be  but 
a  small  sum  compared  with  her  royalties. 

Innumerable  as  have  been  the  volumes  added  to  Na- 
poleonic literature  during  recent  years,  the  end  is  not 
yet.  Two  new  studies  of  much  interest  and  value  have 
already  appeared  this  season,  A.  Espitalier's  "Napoleon 
et  le  Roi  Murat"  and  E.  Guillon's  "Napoleon  et  la 
Suisse."  The  first  is  based  upon  documents  unearthed 
in  the  archives  of  Naples  and  Great  Britain,  and  thor- 
oughly substantiates  the  contention  of  its  author  that 
nothing  connected  with  Napoleon's  career  can  be  pro- 
nounced definitive  in  view  of  the  records  which  are 
being  brought  to  light  almost  every  day.  M.  Espitalier's 
study  adds  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  Napoleon's  ill- 
fated  brother-in-law  and  throws  much  light  on  the  inner 
history  of  Europe.  Of  Napoleon  himself  there  is  prob- 
ably more  in  M.  Guillon's  volume,  which  shows  that 
from  1803  to  1815,  and  notwithstanding  the  amazing 
activities  which  employed  him  during  that  period,  the 
French  emperor  yet  found  time  to  play  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Switzerland.  The  pur- 
port of  the  book  is  to  show  that  Napoleon  was  on  the 
whole  a  good  friend  to  the  Swiss,  even  although  his 
exactions  were  sometimes  oppressive. 
Paris,  November  21,  1910.  St.  Martin. 


Work  at  clearing  away  the  wreck  of  thi 
bee  bridge  has  gone  on  for  a  year,  and  i 
from  completion. 
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SPINNING  TOPS. 


What  Genius  and  Perseverance  Achieved. 


For  old  Crutcher  perseverance  was  neither  a  virtue 
nor  euphemism:  it  was  a  mania,  barren  of  praise  and 
productive  of  scoffing.  In  the  beginning  he  had  minded 
the  jibes;  by  the  time  he  was  sixty-five  he  had  been 
long  inured,  even  feeling  grateful  for  them  in  a  way. 
For  he  was  an  inventor,  and  can  one  who  fashions 
things  quite  new  escape  obloquy?  Is  not  slander,  in- 
deed, the  tribute  of  the  vulgarians  to  ability?  The  ad- 
mission of  genius?  The  truest,  albeit  unconsciously 
rendered,  honor  to  be  expected  ? 

"Some  day "  he  would  mutter  to  himself,  philo- 
sophically if  vaguely,  when  he  had  gained  his  little 
room    after    running    a    gauntlet    of    gamins.      "Some 

day " 

He  had  been  comforting  himself  with  those  words, 
pregnant  with  future  recompense,  for  a  score  of  years 
now.  The  children  who  had  followed  him  in  the  first 
days  of  his  labor,  babbling  ridicule  after  the  fashion 
of  babes  of  the  street,  had  begot  another  generation, 
that  chided  him  now  with  more  vehemence  for  the  in- 
stinct that  was  their  heritage.  Only  to  children  is  such 
a  game  ever  fresh. 

For  two  decades  harried  by  doubters,  his  own  faith 
in  himself  had  thrived  and  flourished  the  lustier  because 
of  his  lack  of  some  one  with  whom  to  share  it.  Care- 
fully he  had  nourished  it  from  the  moment  he  first 
became  engrossed  in  his  problem;  with  all  the  force  of 
his  will  had  he  preserved  that  faith  through  disappoint- 
ment, till  finally  there  was  no  longer  need  for  him  to 
guard  it ;  so  powerful  had  it  grown  that  it  overmastered 
the  man,  forcing  him  on  in  spite  of  defeat,  gripping  and 
swaying  him  as  can  only  a  passion.  There  was  no 
retreat  for  Crutcher  now. 

His  mania  was  perpetual  motion. 

"An'  how's  the  machine  today?"  asked  the  Irish- 
woman on  the  second  floor  as  Crutcher  passed  her  open 
door,  the  uneven  boards  creaking  beneath  his  steps. 
It  was  always  the  machine,  and  not  the  man,  that  people 
asked  of.     Crutcher  himself  had  forgotten  the  man. 

"It's  getting  along,  thank  you,"  he  answered.  "It's 
very  slow  work,  you  know.  But  then,  big  things  can't 
be  done  in  a  day." 

The  old  man  spoke  glibly,  because  he  had  been  mak- 
ing much  the  same  answer  through  many  years :  he 
spoke  with  a  touch  of  gayety,  for  he  was  ever  pleased 
to  find  one  who  would  talk  of  his  invention.  This  the 
Irishwoman  knew.  Nevertheless,  her  charity  was 
limited  to  one  question  on  wash  day. 

"Sure,  an'  I  bet  thot's  y'r  dinner  in  th'  bag,"  she 
said  reproachfully,  going  to  the  door  and  pointing  to  his 
small  package  with  a  great,  square  hand,  red  and 
puckered  by  hot  water.  "Now  why  don't  you  take  care 
of  y'rself,  Misther  Crutcher?  Thot's  no  way  for  a  mon 
to  ate.  I  got  a  bit  o'  soup  left  on  the  stove  here — you 
take  some  of  it."  She  turned  back  and  ladled  out  a 
heavy  fluid  into  a  cracked  plate.  "There,  thot's  good 
for  what  ails  ye ;  take  it,"  she  commanded. 

Crutcher  obeyed.  He  carried  the  plate  very  carefully 
to  the  fourth  floor,  spilling  only  a  few  drops,  but,  his 
room  gained,  he  set  it  down  and  forgot  it  in  contempla- 
tion of  his  machine. 

The  room  was  in  the  front  of  a  rear  tenement,  its  one 
window  giving  out  on  a  vista  which  ended,  twenty  feet 
away,  with  the  back  of  the  house  that  fronted  the  street. 
No  other  outlook  had  Crutcher:  in  that  room  he  lived 
and  worked,  leaving  it  only  to  buy  his  meagre  meals  or, 
rarely,  for  a  stroll  to  the  square  nearby.  As  a  rule, 
the  persecution  of  children  spoiled  these  little  excur- 
sions, which  to  the  inventor  had  the  infrequency  and 
all  the  importance  of  holidays.  The  room  was  not  quite 
square.  Large,  irregular  stains  were  the  sole  decora- 
tions of  the  plastered  walls  save  for  a  two-foot  shelf, 
on  which  were  a  bottle  of  oil,  a  book  dealing  with 
mechanics,  and  a  few  stray  tools.  Almost  opposite  the 
door  was  a  small,  full-bellied  coal  stove — a  forge  as 
well — its  pipe  running  into  the  chimney  behind  it,  which 
ate  into  the  scanty  space  of  the  room.  In  the  corner 
farthest  from  the  window  was  a  cot,  with  its  soiled 
linen  and  a  quilt  whose  grimy,  matted  cotton  showed 
through  rents,  lying  as  they  had  been  tossed  by  Crutcher 
that  morning.  At  the  foot  of  the  cot  was  a  large  soap 
box,  standing  on  end  and  furnished  with  shelves  in  the 
form  of  a  cupboard.  On  its  top  stood  a  big  pitcher;  a 
wash  basin  was  on  the  floor  beside  it.  Crutcher's 
dishes  were  strewn  in  an  irregular  line  along  the  man- 
telpiece in  back  of  the  stove.  Straddled  over  a  small 
box.  half  filled  with  coals  and  kindling  wood,  was  a 
chair.  Directly  under  the  window  was  Crutcher's 
work  table,  plain  and  strong,  battered  and  grimed.  At 
one  corner  was  clamped  a  vise;  about  it  were  strewn 
tools,  nuts,  bolts,  odds  and  ends  of  accumulated  litter. 

He  unlocked  the  drawer  of  the  table  even  while  he 
still  held  the  bag.  There,  on  top  of  a  mass  of  creased 
and  soiled  papers  and  mechanic's  refuse,  was  his  pride, 
his  ambition,  his  hope — the  machine. 

It  was  elliptical,  of  steel,  no  longer  than  four  inches, 
bound  at  its  circumference  with  a  girdle  of  bright 
nickel.  It  was  studded  with  nickeled  screws  and  from 
each  end  protruded  a  pole  of  brass,  tapering  almost  to  a 
po-nt.  In  that  creation  of  metal,  shining,  sinister  look- 
ing as  an  engine  of  war,  were  bound  and  riveted  twenty 
years  of  John  Crutcher's  life;  a  bauble,  in  looks  the 
t  y  of  a  child  of  Mars,  it  contained  the  ambitions  of  a 
1  _man  soul  and  the  love  and  passion  of  a  man. 
'My  beauty!"  Crutcher  murmured. 


Eternal  movement,  everlasting  life,  embodied  in  a  bit 
of  transient  metal — Crutcher  saw  nothing  ridiculous  in 
that.  It  was  well  that  he  did  not,  for  man  can  do 
better,  even  at  the  cost  of  sanity,  than  to  see  the  ab- 
surdity of  his  reason  for  being. 

Crutcher's  idea  was  simple.  His  initial  motive  power 
was  a  spring — a  tiny  coil  for  a  man  of  machines  to  love. 
This  acted  on  a  propeller,  sunk  in  the  belt  of  nickel. 
The  poles  fitted  two  cups  of  steel,  attached  like  the  bowls 
of  opium  pipes  to  a  pair  of  upright  rods.  Accurately  ad- 
justed, the  invention  would,  once  started,  run  forever — 
some  day.  Crutcher  had  only  to  overcome  the  trouble- 
some friction. 

"Here  is  the  germ!"  said  the  old  man,  his  voice  low 
but  quivering  with  the  ardor  of  exultation.  "Only  a 
little  more !"  He  put  into  place  the  upright  rods. 
Then  he  wound  the  spring,  arranged  his  invention,  and 
started  the  propeller.  "Ah!  That's  it!  Go  it!"  he 
cried  excitedly,  as  it  whirled  rapidly,  giving  forth  a 
shrill  hum,  the  bright  studs  forming  lines  almost  as 
solid  as  the  belt  about  the  circumference.  He  knew 
that,  alone,  the  spring  would  run  itself  out  in  eleven 
minutes.  The  inventor  took  out  his  watch.  He  tried 
to  suppress  his  enthusiasm.  Now  and  then  he  leaned 
forward,  his  face  aglow,  as  if  he  were  the  spectator  of 
a  race.  "Go  it !  Go  it !"  he  cried  softly  again  and 
again. 

Nine  minutes  passed,  ten,  twelve — and  still  the  ma- 
chine whirled.  By  and  by  it  slowed,  lurched  around 
spasmodically  for  a  bit,  and  then  stopped,  seemingly 
with  reluctance. 

"Twenty-two  minutes  and  a  half!"  Crutcher  whis- 
pered in  suppressed  delight.  "More  by  a  full  half- 
minute  than  ever  before." 

Thus  he  was  found  by  his  nephew  an  hour  later. 
Crutcher's  dinner  was  still  in  its  bag,  where  he  had 
thrown  it  to  one  side  of  the  work-table.  The  soup  was 
cold  and  on  its  surface  lav  an  icing  of  thick,  yellowish 
fat. 

"Hello,"  said  the  youth  as  he  entered  the  room. 

The  old  man  was  surprised;  his  nephew  had  not 
knocked. 

"Hello,  Danny.  The  machine's  just  run  twenty-two 
minutes  and  a  half!  What  do  you  think  of  that?  I've 
almost  got  it,  I  know.  It  won't  be  long  now,  and  then 
you'll  see !  Just  a  few  more  changes ;  but  I  know  what 
has  to  be  fixed.     It  won't  be  long  now." 

"  'Sthat  so?"  was  the  answer.  Danny  was  indiffer- 
ent.    "Fine,  aint  it?" 

The  nephew  looked  around  Crutcher's  room,  then 
walked  across  it  and  sat  on  the  tangled  bedclothes  of 
the  cot. 

"Yes ;  twenty-two  minutes  and  a  half.  That's  in  the 
stand,  of  course.  Perpendicularly  she'll  go  nearly  as 
long.  Come  here;  I'll  show  you.  You  just  watch, 
now." 

With  great  pride  he  wound  up  the  contrivance  again 
and  prepared  to  spin  it  on  the  table  surface. 

"Oh,  I  aint  got  time  tonight."  objected  Danny.  "We 
had  a  big  order  to  get  out  and  I  got  stuck  at  the  shop — 
got  away  late.  I'd  like  to  see  it."  he  added,  a  bit  sorry 
for  having  caused  the  disappointment  that  was  so  clear 
on  the  old  man's  face.  "But  I  got  to  meet  a  felleh  in 
a  few  minutes." 

He  paused  for  a  moment.  Then,  trying  to  convey 
the  impression  that  the  idea  had  just  occurred  to  him, 
he  continued,  "Oh,  say,  did  you  get  yuh  pension  money 
on  time?  I'm  a  bit  shy  this  week  and  I  thought  maybe 
you  c'd  help  me  out." 

He  waited  anxiously. 

"Why,  yes,  Danny,"  faltered  Coutcher.  "You  know, 
though,  it's  all  I  got.  And  my  work  takes  up  a  lot  of 
money,  a  whole  lot.     But  if  you — that  is,  maybe " 

"Well,  if  you  don't  want  to,"  said  the  youth  in  an 
aggrieved  tone,  after  a  while  of  silence. 

"Why.  Danny,  now,"  pleaded  Crutcher,  hurt.  "You 
know7  you're  welcome  to  it.  I'd  be  glad  to  have  you  take 
it.  I  can  make  it  up  some  other  way  till  you  get  ready 
to  pay  it  back.    And  if  you  can't — Here." 

The  boy,  the  son  of  his  sister,  was  his  only  relative, 
his  only  connection  with  real  life  and  with  the  past. 
Crutcher  pulled  a  thin  roll  of  bills  from  his  pocket. 

"How  much  do  you  want?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  three  dollahs  will  do." 

"All  right.  Danny ;  be  a  good  boy.  I  wish  you  could 
stay.  I'd  like  to  have  you  look  at  the  machine  and  tell 
me  what  you  think  of  it.  She's  a  little  beauty,  eh? 
Not  much  more,  Danny,  and  then  we'll  show  'em." 

But  the  youth,  the  money  safe  in  his  pocket,  cut  the 
old  man  short  and  hurried  away. 

Crutcher  ate  the  contents  of  his  paper  bag.  and  then 
went  back  to  play  with  the  germ  of  eternal  motion. 

Two  weeks  later  the  boy  was  called  to  the  bare  room. 
Crutcher  lay  on  the  cot.  The  Irishwoman  was  hustling 
about.  When  Danny  entered  she  gave  him  a  look 
fraught  with  the  news  of  a  crisis — an  appealing  look 
tinged  Avith  hopelessness. 

Crutcher's  voice  was  thin  and  his  tone  was  that  of 
an  old  man  who  feels  that  he  has  not  been  treated  fairly 
and  yet  knows  the  futility  of  protest. 

"Now.  what  do  you  think  of  this,  Danny?"  he  asked. 
"Just  when  I  almost,  had  it — here  I  am  laid  up  and  no 
one  knows  how  long  I'll  be  in  bed." 

He  reached  out  with  one  scrawny  hand  and  picked 
up  the  machine  from  where  it  lay  at  his  side  on  the 
chair. 

"And  she  ran  twenty-four  minutes  just  before  I  fell 
ill.     I   found  two  screws  that  needed  fixing,   and  that 


helped  a  lot.     But  now  I  can't  work  on  it — isn't  tha 
a   shame?     Isn't   it,   honest?     But   I've   almost   got  itli 
Danny — just  a  little  while  now." 

He  stroked  the  bauble  of  bright  metals  affectionately  II 

"A  beauty,  isn't  she?"  he  demanded,  holding  i| 
toward  the  light.  The  laundry  hung  from  the  lines  o  j 
the  front  tenement  reflected  the  sun  brilliantly,  almost/ 
gayly,  into  the  small  room.  "If  anything  should  hap-| 
pen — you  know-rof  course  it  won't,  but  if  something! 
should,  you  understand,  Danny,  before  I  finish,  I  wan'l 
you  to  take  the  machine.  The  plans  are  in  the  drawer! 
The  patent  papers  are  there,  too.  Take  it,  Danny,  ancll 
make  it  your  life  work.  There's  big  things  in  it,  boy! 
big  things.     It's  yours." 

Crutcher   never   sat   down   to   his   work-table   again  I 
When   he   died,   Danny   examined   his   room   curiously! 
He  rummaged  through  the  table,  the  soapbox  cupboard  I 
and  along  the  mantel.     He  was  surprised  to  find  manyl 
things  that  he  did  not  remember  ever  having  seen  be-l 
fore,  though  they  must  have  been  in  plain  sight.     Bull 
he  found  nothing  of  value.     He  picked  up  Crutcher's! 
invention,  the  fruit  of  two-score  years,  the  product  oil 
much  misery.      It  glistened  prettily,   the  nickel   screws) 
contrasting  with  the  darker  steel.     Danny  set  it  going 
on  the  table,   for  a  time  listening  to   its   high-pitched 
hum,  and  wondering  what  he  would  do  with  it.     But  he 
had  not  the  patience  to  wait  for  the  whirl  to  end  of  it-l 
self;  he  caught  the  machine  up,  gripping  it  tight,  andi 
let  the  propeller  die  out  furtively.     After  he  had  taken! 
it  to  his  own  room,  he  occasionally  would  set  the  con-l 
trivance  to  spinning  its  span.of  twenty-four  minutes  out 
of  eternity.     Sometimes  he  would  set  it  in  the  upright 
bars,  but  oftener  he  did  not  bother,  letting  it  whirl  on 
the  edge  of  his  washstand. 

"I  wonder  what  good  that'll  ever  do  me,"  he  would 
mutter.  Less  frequently  he  would  add,  "He  was  a  good 
old  guy,  anyway."  Then  Danny  would  toss  the  ma- 
chine back  into  the  drawer  of  the  washstand. 

By  and  by  he  almost  forgot  it  entirely,  forgot  the 
patent  papers,  forgot  even  his  uncle.  Christmas  drew 
near.  Danny,  on  his  way  home,  now  and  then  stopped 
to  look  in  store  windows,  festooned,  crowded  with  many 
hues  and  shapes,  some  speckled  with  hard  glittering 
imitation  snow  or  tufts  of  cotton,  all  brightly  lighted,  as 
brilliant  as  prosperous  saloons.  As  he  gazed  idly  at 
the  display  of  a  toy  shop,  his  eye  was  caught  by  a  large 
placard  hung  in  the  centre  of  the  pane.  "The  Latest 
Novelty,"  it  proclaimed;  "the  Scientific  Wonder  of  the 
Year,  the  Auto-Propelling  Top.  Runs  Fifteen  Minutes 
Without  Stopping.  Take  One  Home  to  the  Children. 
25  Cents." 

"Huh !"  said  the  youth.  "The  old  man  did  better 
than  that  by  ten  minutes." 

He  read  the  sign  again.  Then  he  ejaculated,  "Why, 
say Suppose,  now  there  may " 

With  the  glowing  excitement  of  an  inspiration  Danny 
rushed  home.  He  tried  the  perpetual  motion  machine 
— it  ran  for  twenty-four  minutes.  He  read  the  dusty 
patent  papers.     The  next  day  he  saw  a  manufacturer. 

"There  might  be  something  in  it.  if  it  were  made 
cheap."  admitted  the  business  man,  figuring  as  he  talked. 
"In  tin.  yes;  there  ought  to  be  money  in  it." 

So  they  took  Crutcher's  machine — his  germ  of  eter- 
nal movement,  sinister  looking  as  an  engine  of  war,  the 
bit  of  metal  in  which  were  bound  and  riveted  a  score 
of  years  of  a  human  life  and  the  love  and  ambition 
and  passion  of  a  man,  and  of  it  they  made  a  novelty,  a 
toy,  a  plaything  of  gaudy  tin.  M.  B.  Levick. 

San  Francisco,  December,  1910. 


The  name  "Unionist,"  as  now  applied  to  one  of  the 
leading  parties  of  Great  Britain,  had  its  origin  in  the 
split  in  the  Liberal  party  in  1885-86,  over  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's proposal  to  grant  home  rule  to  Ireland.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who 
were  leading  lieutenants  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  left  the 
Liberal  party  on  that  issue  and  formed  a  coalition  with 
the  Conservatives,  then  led  by  Lord  Salisbury.  The 
Chamberlain  group  called  themselves  "Liberal  Union- 
ists" because  they  were  Liberals  who  insisted  that  the 
union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  should  be 
maintained  in  its  present  form.  The  coalition  of  Lib- 
eral Unionists  and  Conservatives  thus  came  to  be 
known  simply  as  Unionists  and,  as  the  coalition  has 
contined  to  the  present  day,  so  has  the  name.  "Lib- 
eral," as  applied  to  one  of  the  political  parties  of  Great 
Britain,  came  into  general  use  in  the  second  half  of 
the  last  century,  after  the  several  great  extensions  of 
the  franchise  had  made  the  old  Whig  party,  the  historic 
foe  of  the  old  Tories,  or  Conservatives,  far  more  demo- 
cratic in  its  membership.  The  word  "Whig"  is  still 
sometimes  used  to  describe  aristocratic  members  of  the 
Liberal   party   who   inherit   their   politics    from    their 

Whig  ancestors. 

^iw 

Field  Marshal  Hermes  da  Fonseca,  a  nephew  of 
Deodoro  da  Fonseca,  the  first  president  of , the  republic, 
was  inaugurated  November  15  as  the  eighth  executive 
chief  that  Brazil  has  had.  Though  the  republic  was 
proclaimed  on  the  15th  of  November,  1889.  and  a  pro- 
visional government  was  organized  the  same  day,  the 
constitution,  which  was  modeled  on  that  of  the  United 
States,  was  not  promulgated  until  February  24,  1891. 

On  the  banks  of  the  River  Jordan  there  is  a  bottling 
works,  equipped  with  American  bottling  machinery, 
engaged  in  bottling  the  water  of  the  River  Jordan  for 
pious  people  throughout  the  world. 


December  10,  1910. 
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ELIHU  VEDDER'S  "DIGRESSIONS.1 


The  Famous  Artist  as  His  Own  Boswell. 


As  was  the  case  with  Rossetti  and  a  few  other 
painters,  Elihu  Vedder  can  wield  a  pen  as  effectively 
as  a  brush.  Most  artists  are  good  talkers;  few  are 
good  writers;  the  pen  is  as  potent  an  awakener  of  self- 
consciousness  as  the  camera  in  the  photographic  studio. 
Mr.  Vedder,  however,  has  the  happy  gift  of  being  able 
to  record  the  incidents  of  his  varied  and  successful  life 
with  all  the  zest  and  directness  and  humor  of  a  per- 
sonal chat.  Hence  the  unique  charm  of  his  "Digres- 
sions," which  contains  "the  quaint  legends  of  his  in- 
fancy," and  all  the  other  happenings  of  his  distin- 
guished career. 

In  method  this  autobiography  is  unique.  Unique  be- 
cause it  has  practically  no  method.  He  confesses  that 
he  could  by  looking  over  old  letters  get  his  dates  right; 
but  he  has  a  repugnance  to  old  letters  as  "such  sad 
things,"  and  so  the  reader  is  willing  he  should  go  on  in 
his  own  way.  Still,  in  the  earlier  chapters  at  any  rate, 
there  is  some  approach  to  orderly  arrangement  and  not 
a  few  glimpses  of  his  childhood.     Here  is  an  example: 

In  those  early  days  no  Christian  home  was  complete  with- 
out a  Hell.  This  I  could  hear  daily  dinned  into  my  com- 
panions, but  my  mother — God  bless  her ! — being  a  Uni- 
versalist,  spared  my  life  this  nightmare,  which  I  have  seen 
afflict   the   lives   of  so   many. 

I  am  writing  of  long  ago.  At  that  time,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  all  good  Christians  quarreled  among  themselves, 
least  in  Schenectady,  but  united  most  harmoniously  in  perse- 
cuting the  poor  Universalists.  In  Schenectady  it  was  like  the 
early  days  of  the  church.  We  met  almost  furtively,  and  the 
windows  of  the  humble  little  chapel  were  constantly  broken 
by  stones,  thrown,  sometimes,  during  the  meetings.  And  all 
this  because  they,  the  Universalists,  held  that  a  good  God 
would  never  create  any  one  for  endless  torture. 

I  notice  that  Dante  provides  a  snug  little  place  in  Hell  for 
all  but  himself.  This  idea  of  a  Hell  for  others  may  make 
the  belief  more  endurable  for  some — nay,  even  pleasant.  I 
myself  have  known  of  people  for  whom  some  such  arrange- 
ment seemed  indicated. 

I  once  met  with  a  very  good  example  of  this  gloomy  belief 
which  ruins  the  lives  of  some  people— especially  in  age.  One 
evening  I  went  to  call  on  a  worthy  consul  in  Venice,  W.  D.  H. 
— not  our  friend  W.  D.  Ho  wells,  who  is  worthy,  and  was 
once  consul  in  Venice,  but  another  W.  D.  H.  He  was  alone, 
the  consolessa,  held  by  all  to  be  the  real  executive,  being  ab- 
sent. He  was  sitting  by  the  fire  in  a  most  gloomy  state  of 
mind.  On  my  asking  him  why  he  seemed  so  melancholy,  he 
told  me  he  was  thinking  of  Hell.. 

"But,"  said  I,  "my  dear  Mr.  H.,  we  all  know  you  to  be  one 
of  the  best  and  most  harmless  of  men  ;  how  on  earth  can  you 
be  afraid  of  Hell?" 

He  said,  "We  are  told  that  we  are  all  in  danger  of  hell-fire." 

Here  I  could  not  help  bursting  in  and  saying  that  I  thought 
they  might  be  better  employed  than  causing  a  good  man  to 
sit  in  his  old  age  in  fear  and  trembling  at  the  idea  of  a  Hell 
which   did    not   exist. 

"Ah,  but  it  does  exist !  You  have  not  studied  it  out  as 
I  have  ;  some  day  you  may  believe  as  I  do." 

I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  Frenchman's  remark  after 
the  perusal  of  some  portions  of  the  New  Testament: 
"Wouldn't  it  be  funny  if  it  turned  out  to  be  true  after  all?" 

One  touch  more.  I  was  in  a  gondola  with  H.  and  his  wife, 
when  he  broached  again  this  cheerful  theory  of  Hell. 

"Now,  H.,"  said  his  wife,  "I  wish  you  would  just  stop 
talking  about  Hell.  You  have  become  perfectly  foolish  on 
the  subject." 

He,  evidently  following  out  some  train  of  thought,  turned 
and  said:  "Well,  my  dear,  I'm  not  so  sure  about  you, 
either." 

As  becomes  so  faithful  a  disciple  of  Omar,  Mr.  Ved- 
der is  not  averse  to  the  wine  when  it  is  red,  and  it  is 
fitting  that  as  he  tells  how  he  escaped  hell  he  should 
also  record  another  notable  deliverance : 

My  escape  from  teetotalism  happened  at  school.  It  was 
not  so  much  an  escape  from  that  as  it  was  from  breaking  the 
pledge,  for  I  should  have  signed  it,  had  there  been  a  pledge 
to  sign.  I  really  did  take  the  pledge — as  it  was  called- 
my  heart,  but  the  lecturer  having  forgotten  to  bring  the 
printed  form,  I  could  not  sign  it ;  thus  I  was  prevented  from 
breaking  it  in  the  letter  at  least.  This  lecturer  was  very 
young,  but  he  knew  his  business.  He  commenced  by  showing 
how  much  alcohol  is  contained  in  such  a  seemingly  innocent 
beverage  as  beer.  By  means  of  an  alembic  he  drew  from  a 
pint  of  beer  what  seemed  to  me  a  quart  of  spirits  ;  this  left 
to  our  imagination  what  quantity  must  be  contained  in  the 
fiery  and  fatal  whisky. 

This  was  an  appeal  to  the  mind.  The  next  was  to  the  eye. 
He  now  displayed  what  appeared  to  be  a  series  of  land- 
scapes ;  these  were  views  of  the  drunkard's  stomach,  showing 
the  effects  of  alcohol,  from  the  first  social  glass  in  its  rosy 
eruption,  to  the  fatal  fiery  ending.  This  last  picture  was  truly 
terrible :  a  perfect  volcano ;  great  streams  of  red-hot  lava 
running  down  ;  and  all  it  needed  was  the  reflection  of  the 
flames  in  a  bay,  and  the  black  lines  of  shipping  against  it,  and 
a  moon,  to  make  it  a  perfect  picture  of  an  eruption  of  Ve- 
suvius.    We  shivered. 

He  made  his  last  appeal  to  the  heart.  The  drunkard,  aban- 
doned by  all  but  his  faithful  dog,  reduced  to  abject  poverty, 
staggers  one  freezing  night  into  a  shed  and  there  sleeps  the 
sleep  of  drunkenness.  Saved  from  perishing  by  his  faithful 
friend,  what  does  he  do  on  awakening  when  he  feels  the 
insatiate  craving  of  the  fiend?  His  bloodshot  eye  falls  on 
the  dog,  and  he  kills  him  that  he  may  sell  his  skin  for  yet 
another  drink.  We  were  in  tears,  and  little  birds  never  held 
out  their  beaks  for  food  as  we  held  out  our  hands  clamoring 
for  the  pledge.  The  lecturer  searched  in  vain  in  his  pockets  : 
he  had  forgotten  to  bring  it,  but  promised  to  send  it  to  us 
in  the  morning.  But  the  night  brings  counsel.  We  talked  it 
over.  The  near  approach  of  Christmas  and  New  Year's,  and 
the  memory  of  currant  wine  and  liquorish  lollipops  and  strong- 
tasting  cake,  induced  us  to  postpone  the  signing,  and  I  at  least 
was  saved  from  the  inevitable  backsliding. 

While  still  a  youth  he  made  a  second  visit  to  Cuba 
which  was  notable  for  the  awakening  of  the  art  in- 
stinct. He  carved  a  head  out  of  a  piece  of  soft  lime- 
stone, which  was  proclaimed  a  "wonder."  It  met  an 
untimely  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  black  boy  about  the 
house : 

But  the  spirit  of  art  was  strong  within  me,  only  it  now  took 
on  one  of  its  most  primitive  forms.  I  had  been  struck  with 
the  gorgeous  ceremonials  of  the  church,  and  in  the  Spanish 
school    I    went   to    had    been    duly    taught    the    legends    of    the 


materials  I  could,  and  little  highly  colored  prints  of  saints 
and  gods  and  goddesses,  and  fashionable  beauties,  I  erected 
an  altar  in  a  large  unused  room,  and  fitted  it  up  beautifully 
with  flowers  and  little  candles,  and  then  was  ready  for  busi- 
ness. I  formed  my  congregation  by  getting  together  all  the 
little  darkies  of  the  neighborhood,  who  came  willingly  enough 
to  see  the  splendid  sight.  I  then  taught  them  how  to  wor- 
ship on  bended  knee,  and  no  doubt  should  have  arrived  at 
passing  the  plate,  had  not  a  recalcitrant  boy,  larger  and 
stronger  than  I  was.  held  my  hand  when  I  attempted  to  make 
him  kneel.  This  threw  me  into  a  great  rage.  Ah,  how  will- 
ingly I  would  have  made  an  early  martyr  of  him  right  there 
in  the  courtyard,  and  added  him  to  the  calendar!  This  hap- 
pened when  the  candles  were  all  alight  and  the  altar  was  a 
dream  of  beauty  and  magnificence.  It  lasted  but  a  moment — 
it  was  too  fair  to  endure,  and  went  up  in  a  general  blaze 
quite  as  amusing  to  the  congregation  as  the  worshipping. 
Had  it  not  been  for  that  beast  of  a  boy-Luther,  or  Calvin, 
or  Savonarola,  I  might  have  founded  a  cult  of  the  beautiful, 
a  religion  of  art  for  art's  sake.  Who  knows?  I  never  tried 
it  again. 

In  due  course  came  the  inevitable  visit  to  Europe, 
and  Mr.  Vedder  looks  back  upon  his  stay  in  Venice  as 
an  important  epoch  in  his  career: 

In  any  case,  at  that  time  so  much  art  burst  into  my  unpre- 
pared mind  that  the  resulting  confusion  has  lasted  me  for 
the  rest  of  my  life;  and  if  I  gave  a  confused  impression  of 
that  period,  I  can  assure  the  reader  it  does  not  equal  the 
confusion  of  my  recollections.  I  studied  by  myself,  and  some- 
times wish  I  hadn't,  for  my  pictures  always  have  to  me  a 
home-made  air  which  I  don't  like.  I  mean,  they  lack  the  air 
of  a  period  or  school,  and  this — I  say  it  seriously — seems  to 
me  a  great  defect.  I  believe  that  all  my  defects  have  arisen 
from  my  trying  to  cure  them.  I  commenced  with  a  great  love 
of  color  and  a  strong  sense  of  the  solidity  of  form ;  but 
drawing  killed  the  color,  and  atmosphere  weakened  the  form, 
and  reduced  me  to  what  I  am.  I  loved  landscape,  but  was 
eternally  urged  to  paint  the  figure  ;  thus  my  landscape  was 
spoiled  by  the  time  devoted  to  figure  ;  and  the  figure  suffered 
by  my  constant  flirting  with  landscape.  What  I  felt  strongly 
I  could  strongly  express  in  the  sketch,  but  the  finished  picture 
killed  the  feeling — and  then  in  addition  all  became  sicklied 
o'er  by  the  pale  cast  of  thought.  I  was  accused  of  having 
imagination.  I  never  said  I  had  imagination,  but  they  thought 
I  thought  it,  and  people  are  mistrustful  of  imagination,  some 
going  so  far  as  to  deny  its  very  existence — or  at  least  resent 
its  intrusion  in  art,  especially  when  I  intrude  it.  I  could 
copy  nature  beautifully,  and  how  often  I  have  wished  that  I 
had  dedicated  myself  to  the  painting  of  cabbages  !  I  mean 
painting  them  splendidly,  with  all  the  witchery  of  light  and 
shade  and  color,  until  the  picture  should  contain  all  the  pic- 
torial elements  needed  in  a  Descent  from  the  Cross  or  a  Trans- 
figuration, and  no  gallery  would  be  complete  without  a  cabbage 
by  V.  I  fear,  however,  I  am  so  constituted  that  had  I  done 
differently  from  what  I  did,  I  should  have  always  thought  I 
would   have   done   better   had    I    done   otherwise. 

Boston  comes  in  for  much  eulogy  from  Mr.  Vedder; 
it  is  "the  always  faithful  Boston"  to  him;  and  among 
his  memories  of  the  city  is  one  which  reveals  the  ladies 
of  the  Hub  in  a  new  light.  Another  reminiscence 
gives  a  delightful  glimpse  of  Emerson: 

The  good  people  of   Boston — meaning  the   eminent  ones 


had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  have  described  themselves  rau 
tually  so  thoroughly  that  there  is  nothing  I  can  add ;  but  the 
thought  strikes  me,  as  it  has  often  done  in  thinking  things  over, 
that  had  I  been  somewhat  older  when  I  was  younger,  how  much 
more  I  could  have  profited  by  my  opportunities.  The  Studio 
Building  was  naturally  my  headquarters,  and  as  naturally  its 
intimates  became  my  good  friends.  First  came  lovable 
Ames,  the  portrait  painter,  with  his  great  head  of  curly  hair, 
his  handsome,  dark,  gypsy -looking  wife,  and  Emmie,  the 
daughter.  In  Emmie,  this  feature  of  both  father  and  mother 
— the  hair — came  out  strongly  and  shaded  her  brow  with  dark, 
thunderous  masses,  which,  however,  only  emitted  heat-light- 
ning, very  effective  in  my  case,  but  doing  no  permanent 
damage.  Snell,  the  architect,  had  his  offices  in  the  building, 
and  his  partner  was  that  dearest  of  fellows  Jamie  Gregerson, 
whose  then  sylph-like  sister  I  now  see  in  Rome  from  time 
to  time.  There  I  formed  a  friendship  with  William  Fur- 
ness,  also  a  portrait  painter,  whose  early  death  was  such  a 
loss.  He  painted  my  portrait  for  the  Academy,  to  go  among 
the  portraits  of  the  academicians ;  posing  me  with  my  back 
to  the  light,  my  yellow  hair  gave  much  the  effect  that  Landor 
complained  of,  as  I  have  told — the  only  resemblance  between 
us,  I  fancy.  Furness  having  a  portrait  to  finish,  the  lady  no 
longer  being  available,  he  advertised  for  a  model,  "for  the 
arms  only,  hone  but  ladies  need  apply."  The  effect  was  won- 
derful ;  ''in  flocking  crowds  they  came."  He  soon  had  what 
he  wanted,  but  had  to  consult  me  as  to  the  surplus,  so  it  was 
agreed  he  should  pass  them  on  to  me.  "Out.  Apply  at  num- 
ber five"  was  tacked  on  his  door.  I  soon  found  one  I  thought 
I  could  make  some  good  studies  from,  and  put  on  my  door, 
"Out.  Apply  at  number  eight" — Bicknell's.  I  don't  know 
what  Bicknell  wouid  have  done  had  it  not  been  for  his  regular 
model,  a  young  lady  who  soon  discouraged  them  all.  But 
such  a  number  ! — and  real  ladies  ! — it  must  have  been  the  ro- 
mance of  the  thing.  Some  came  shrouded  in  mystery  and  a 
few  remained  shrouded,  but  they  mostly  unshrouded  with 
great  readiness  ;  they  evidently  thought  it  a  lark.  One  I  re- 
tained would  have  been  a  splendid  model,  but  she  had  one 
defect;  she  was  a  schoolmistress  and  very  well  educated,  but 
was  an  incessant,  incorrigible  talker.  I  had  with  great  regret 
to  get  rid  of  her,  for  fear  of  being  talked  to  death.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  may  be  in  other  parts,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Studio  Building  I  saw  much  of  a  Boston  which  does  not 
appear  in  literature. 

Circumstances  concurring.  Hunt  and  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Concord.  He  had  heard  previously  of  a  remark  of  Emerson 
to  the  effect  that  "nature  being  the  same  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kennebec  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber — why  go  to  Europe?" 
We,  having  both  been  to  Europe,  could  not  reconcile  our- 
selves to  this  dictum — in  fact  were  quite  riled  about  it,  and 
determined  that  if  either  of  us  had  the  opportunity  he  should 
have  it  out  with   Emerson. 

Now,  when  you  saw  Emerson,  you  saw  Alcott ;  but  when 
you  saw  Alcott,  you  did  not  necessarily  see  Emerson.  Be 
that  as  it  may — Emerson  fell  to  my  lot.  I  will  not  describe 
him — he  was  all   that   is  most  sweet  and  gracious;   so  was   I. 

I  said,  "Mr.  Emerson,  I  think  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  literary  man  and  the  artist  in  regard  to  Europe. 
Nature  is  the  same  everywhere,  but  literature  and  art  are 
nature  seen  through  other  eyes,  and  a  literary  man  in  Pata- 
gonia without  books  to  consult  would  be  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage. Here  he  has  all  that  is  essential  in  the  way  of  books: 
but  to  the  artist,  whose  books  are  pictures,  this  land  is  Pata- 
gonia." (And  so  it  was  at  the  time.)  I  continued,  "Take 
from  your  shelves  your  Bible,  Plato,  Shakespeare,  Dante, 
Bacon,  Montaigne,  etc.,  and  make  it  so  that  you  could  not 
consult  them  without  going  to  Europe,  and  I  think  it  would 
soon  be — Ho,  for  Europe!"  Could  impudence  go  further?  I 
was  very  young. 

'Yes,    yes,"    said    he,    "that    is    certainly    an    aspect    of    the 


Many  of  Mr.  Vedder's  pages  are  enlivened  by  refer- 
ences to  the  charming  girls  he  has  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  meet.  He  does  not  apologize  for  those  allu- 
sions, and,  growing  bolder  as  he  proceeds,  he  at  last 
sketches  a  melting  moment  at  full  length : 

At  the  inn  where  we  stopped  in  Vitre  were  some  very  pretty 
girls — one  in  particular  I  had  contemplated  attentively,  a  con- 
templation which  I  fancied  did  not  pass  unperceived.  She 
was  the  kind  of  girl  that  looks  good  enough  to  kiss,  and  the 
determination  to  do  so  gathered  strength  as  the  hour  of  our 
departure  grew  nigh.  But  then  there  was  the  landlady  and 
the  others,  and  what  they  didn't  see  may  not  have  been  worth 
seeing;  but  I  thought  otherwise,  and  so  hit  upon  this  ex- 
pedient. As  they  gathered  about  us  at  leaving  I  made  them 
a  speech.  I  said,  "It  is  true  we  are  but  a  rude  nation,  yet 
we  have  virtues  and  some  beautiful  customs,  one  of  which  is 
we  always  kiss  the  gjrls  good-bye,  and  this  custom  forms  so 
much  a  part  of  our  natures  that  to  omit  it  would  leave  us 
desolated  ;  we  should  feel  dishonored  in  our  own  eyes,  so  this 
rite  must  be  performed."  Whereupon  I  did  most  gallantly 
tackle  the  landlady  ;  she  was  only  too  glad  to  be  classed  with 
the  girls ;  and  so  by  discreet  degrees  and  by  this  most 
devious  course  I  came  to  the  one  over  whom  I  fain  would 
have  lingered  but  for  "les  convenances."  How  paltry  seemed 
the  useless  restriction  of  society !  Through  my  example  my 
friend  seemed  also  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  ;  and 
thus  amidst  much  laughing  and  blushing  we  left  with  flying 
colors  and  all  the  honors  of  war — but  I  am  sorry  to  add  with 
only  fifteen  sous  in  our  combined  pockets.  We  had  our 
tickets  for  Paris,  however,  and  on  the  road  were  to  find 
again  how  nice  the  French  can  be,  thus  going  from  one  nice- 
ness  to   another,  as  you  shall  see. 

Fellow  artists  make  a  frequent  appearance  in  these 
I  lively  pages,  all  the  vignettes  being  outlined  in  a  tell- 
ing manner,   but  always   with   good   humor.     There   is 
a  full  page  given  to  the  one  known  in  Rome  as  "Tin- 
toretto" : 

To  leave  out  'Tintoretto"  in  describing  the  Rome  of  those 
days  would  be  like  leaving  the  big  drum  out  of  a  band,  or,  in 
describing  Whistler,  leaving  out  the  white  lock ;  so  I  feel  I 
am  committing  no  indiscretion  in  telling  of  two  incidents, 
one  always  told  about  him,  and  the  other  told  me  by  the 
ladies  themselves,  to  whom  it  happened.  It  appears  that  T. 
was  sitting  at  a  table  one  evening  in  the  bower  of  "Tragedy 
in  Retirement,"  plunged  in  gloomy  meditation.  Only  ladies 
were  present,  and  they  tried  in  vain  to  lighten  his  gloom,  when 
suddenly  T.,  seizing  a  pencil  before  him,  wrote  something 
hurriedly  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  with  no  more  ado,  quitted 
the  room.  The  ladies  rushed  to  see  what  he  had  written  and 
found  these  words,  "I  must  have  fame  or  dye."  He  was 
young.  I  remember  when  I  was  young,  having  had  trouble 
with  that  same  word. 

The  three  ladies  lived  where  from  the  windows  of  their 
apartments  they  could  see  the  back  of  T.'s  studio.  One  morn- 
ing, seeing  T.  out  on  his  balcony  clad  in  an  old-fashioned 
American  linen  duster,  engaged  in  the  laudable  occupation  of 
dusting  his  pictures,  they  concluded  it  would  be  a  good  time 
to  call  on  him,  as  they  would  not  be  interrupting  him  in  his 
painting.  They  did  so  and  were  kept  a  long  time  waiting. 
When  he  did  appear,  he  came  to  the  door  clad  in  a  velvet 
jacket,  with  a  copy  of  Browning  in  his  hand. 

I  must  tell  another  incident,  showing  how  cleverly  he  ex- 
tricated himself  from  a  bad  position.  Meeting  him  one  day. 
1  told  him  of  having  read  the  account  of  a  sale  in  which  one 
of  his  pictures  changed  hands.  "Do  you  know  which  picture 
it  was?"  he  asked.  "Was  it  one  of  my  large  ones?" — "Yes, 
it  was  one  of  your  large  thousand-dollar  ones," — "And  what 
did  it  bring?" — "Exactly  three  hundred  and  fifty." — "I  am 
amazed  ;  it  was  the  worst  thing  I  ever  painted." 


saints ;    so    that,    collecting    all    the    tinsel    and    most    gaudy  I  question   which   should   be   taken   into   consideration.' 


In  all  his  travel  memories,  apparently,  Mr.  Vedder 
gives  pride  of  place  to  those  which  cluster  around  the 
land  of  the  Nile: 

I  will  here  mark  the  end  of  this — for  me — sublime  and 
sustained  flight,  and  not  waiting  for  the  critic,  lure  my 
Pegasus  down  to  earth  and  tie  him  to  my  bed-post,  by  saying 
that  to  me  at  least  there  was  nothing  funny  in  Egypt — noth- 
ing to  be  laughed  at.  There  the  people  seemed  more  happy 
than  the  crowd  in  Broadway  during  business  hours,  in  spite 
of  its  blessings  of  liberty  and  vast  wealth.  The  song  of  the 
Sakieh  and  the  groan  of  the  Shadoof  did  indeed  recall  the 
plaintive  cry  of  an  oppressed  people,  but  that  oppression  is 
now  but  a  tradition.  I  have  seen  more  poverty  and  more 
unfortunate,  distorted  cripples  in  one  day  in  the  streets  of 
Rome  than  during  my  whole  stay  there — and  women  can  walk 
the  streets  of  Cairo  without  being  insulted.  Throwing  stones 
is  a  poor  business,  yet  one  can  not  help  chucking  a  pebble 
now  and  then,  just  for  fun  ;  so  I  will  say  that  the  Arabs  at 
the  pyramids  compared  favorably  in  courtesy,  dignity,  and 
dress  with  the  check-suited,  Murray-laden  camera-snappers, 
who  write  about  them,  and  if  laughter  there  must  be,  the 
native  has  the  best  of  it.  The  landscape  seemed  beautiful, 
simple,  and  grand,  with  a  total  absence  of  that  exaggerated 
color,  that  expensive  jewelry,  with  which  the  modern  land- 
scape in  many  pages  is  bedight.  A  little  amber,  a  little  ame- 
thyst, a  little  pearl,  perhaps,  but  like  salt  in  a  salad,  nature 
seemed  to  use  these  things  like  sage.  Now  the  afterglow  to 
me  was  a  thing  beautiful  beyond  words,,  so  that  a  certain 
writer  may  be  pardoned  if  to  him  it  was  "an  exquisite  spasm." 
At  the  same  time  I  must  confess  that  the  afterglow  which 
most  imnressed  me  was  that  after  a  long  camel  ride ;  then 
indeed  I  felt  that  I  could  echo  his  words — and  that  it  was 
''like  an  exquisite  spasm,  a  beautiful,  almost  desperate  effort 
ending  in  the  quiet  darkness  of  defeat." 

I  saw  Egypt,  but  did  not  live  there,  although  I  felt  that  I 
could  have  lived  there  forever.  The  two  portions  I  liked  the 
best  were  Nubia  and  the  Delta.  I  merely  read  the  menu,  as 
it  were,  of  the  first,  and  had  a  glimpse  of  the  second,  passing 
through  it.  And  then  the  desert!  But  how  useless  such  dis- 
criminations when  all  was  so  absorbingly  interesting.  I  felt 
that  my  interest  and  liking,  could  1  have  lived  there  but  a 
short  time,  would  have  turned  to  love.  And  again  I  felt 
that  it  is  being  spoiled  rapidly.  Yet  there  is  always  the 
desert — perhaps  the  best  of  all.  I  wish — but  why  wish,  after 
the  lesson  of  the   futility  of  human   hopes  one  gets  there? 

Not  the  least  amusing  as  well  as  instructive  section 
of  this  entertaining  book  is  the  appendix  giving  a  list 
of  the  author's  works  with  the  prices  he  received  for 
them.  Such  a  list,  it  might  be  imagined,  must  prove 
dull  reading,  but  not  Mr.  Vedder's  list,  which  is  unique 
for  its  witty  comments.  And  it  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  delights  of  this  unusual  autobiography  are 
materially  enhanced  by  its  wealth  of  illustration. 

The  Digressions  of  V.  By  Elihu  Vedder,  Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $6  net. 

At  last  those  who  are  obliged  to  accept  u]         '    rths 
in  Pullman  sleeping-cars  will  pay  a  low 
pany  having  announced  a  20  per  cent  redi 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Tales  of  the  Tenements. 
Instead  of  a  large  Dartmoor  canvas 
crowded  with  those  human  and  nature  de- 
tails which  Mr.  Phillpotts  knows  so  well  how 
to  draw,  here  are  thirteen  vignettes  of  rustic 
life  in  that  uplifted  land.  They  deal  in  the 
main  with  the  simple  people  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  easy  laws  of  Dartmoor,  laws 
which  allowed  whoso  willed  to  claim  the 
rights  of  pasturage  on  the  moor.  All  over 
the  moor  are  the  deserted  little  dwellings 
of  those  who  elected  that  simple  life,  and 
around  those  ruined  homes  Mr.  Phillpotts 
has  let  his  fancy  play  in  these  well-knit 
stories.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  subtle 
dissection  of  the  bucolic  mind,  for  their  reve- 
lation of  the  narrow  circle  in  which  it  moves; 
and  once  more  display  their  author's  gift 
of  vivid  delineation.  Of  the  characters  Tozer 
Grigg,  a  sad  man  in  company  who  often  shed 
tears  of  a  Sunday,  is  a  type:  "Tozer  was  a 
wambling  and  a  slack-twisted  creature  up 
over  six  feet  high,  with  a  head  like  a  cocoa- 
nut  stuck  on  a  pole.  He  had  hugeous  hands 
.and  feet,  and  was  gone  in  the  back.  He  kept 
his  jaws  pretty  far  apart  except  when  he 
was  talking;  then  he  shut  'em  and  mumbled 
in  his  speech,  as  though  his  mouth  was  full 
of  food."  Here  and  there,  too,  but  naturally 
on  a  smaller  scale  than  in  his  full-length 
novels,  Mr.  Phillpotts  indulges  his  rare  gift 
of  nature  painting,  but  always  with  regard  to 
its  necessities  as  a  human  background. 

Tales    of    the    Tenements.       By     Eden     Phill- 
potts.    New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.50. 


The  Rest  Cure. 
Business  men  who  are  so  absorbed  in  their 
commercial  affairs  as  to  have  no  time  for 
cultivating  the  amenities  of  domestic  life  may 
be  commended  to  Mr.  Maxwell's  latest  story- 
It  is  an  extended  moral  on  that  persistent 
theme,  and  holds  up  once  more  that  example 
of  wifely  unfaithfulness  in  which  such  lapses 
are  supposed  to  result.  Perhaps,  however, 
Mr.  Maxwell  would  object  to  so  much  promi- 
nence being  laid  upon  this  aspect  of  his 
novel,  and  prefer  that  it  be  regarded  from  a 
broader  standpoint  as  a  study  of  the  winning 
of  power  and  success  by  an  ambitious  man, 
to  whom  they  are  more  than  love,  and  the 
tragedy  which  so  often  ensues  when  just  as 
these  are  attained  ill-health  supervenes  and 
mocks  all  his  efforts.  The  story  has  that  as- 
pect, certainly,  in  addition  to  its  moral  les- 
son, and  its  force  in  that  respect  is  strength- 
ened by  the  episode  of  the  recovery  of  a 
better  nature  effected  by  the  "rest  cure*'  of 
the  title.  In  any  case,  the  novel  is  full  of 
interest,  and  reveals  a  marked  ripening  of 
Mr.  Maxwell's  powers.  It  is  specially  notable 
for  the  sureness  with  which  it  dissects  the 
mental  processes  of  its  characters. 

The    Rest    Cure.      By    W.    B.    Maxwell.      New 
York:    D.   Appleton   &   Co.;    $1.50. 


His  Hour. 
Mrs.  Glyn  is  climbing  swiftly.  It  is  not 
so  much  that  she  has  a  prince  for  a  hero, 
and  one  with  such  a  paralyzing  name  as 
Gregoir  Milaslavski,  for  not  even  the  hum- 
blest manufacturer  of  fiction  is  forbidden  to 
leave  the  servants'  hall ;  but  that — as  per  the 
dedication — she  has  been  spending  happy 
evenings  in  the  "gracious  presence"  of  "Her 
Imperial  Highness  the  Grand  Duchess  Vladi- 
mir of  Russia."  It  seems — again,  per  the 
dedication — that  that  exalted  lady  listened  to 
the  reading  of  this  story,  and  gave  her  "sym- 
pathic  aid"  to  Mrs.  Glyn  in  her  study  of 
Russian  character.  This  is  an  excellent  tes- 
timonial to  the  realism  of  the  atmosphere  of 
the  story,  and  for  once  the  reader  may  be 
fairly  confident  that  the  things  written  down 
here  are  the  things  as  they  are.  Tamara,  the 
heroine — "I  am  only  sixteen,  and  have  never 
left  the  schoolroom" — met  the  prince  with 
the  gorgeous  name  in  Egypt.  He  thought  she 
would  reach  Russia  in  time,  and  "learn  many 
things."  The  forecast  was  correct ;  but,  such 
is  the  restraint  Mrs.  Glyn  has  attained,  the 
reader  is  not  asked  to  witness  anything  more 
shocking  than  the  kissing  of  the  heroine's 
stockinged  feet.  But  there  are  plenty  of  im- 
passioned moments,  and  the  dialogue  is  at 
times  highly  strung :  "My  Doushka !  my 
love!"    "Darling!    Heart  of  mine!"   etc. 

His    Hour.      By    Elinor    Glyn.      New    York:    D 
Appleton    &    Co.;    $1.50. 


The  Conflict  of  Color. 

Mr.  Putnam  Weale,  than  whom  few  writers 
have  so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  conditions 
in  the  Far  East,  has  written  a  book  of  serious 
warning,  much  on  the  lines  of  Charles  H. 
Pearson's  notable  study  of  "National  Life  and 
Character."  Since  the  latter  volume  was  pub- 
lished, however,  an  important  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  East,  the  rising  of  Japan 
into  a  great  power,  and  that  is  a  factor  which 
has  altered  the  situation  and  is  most  insisted 
upon   by  Mr.  Weale. 

In  his  opinion  there  is  one  way  by  which 
the  threatening  dominance  of  Japan  can  be 
com  tatted.  This  consists  in  "having  it  hence- 
ror  i  accepted  as  a  general  political  maxim 
am    ^.g  all   the   Powers   not  only  that   China's 

m;  !ete  independence  must  be  secured,  but 
..at  China  must  ultimately  be  made  stronger 


than  Japan.  Ever  since  the  dawn  of  history 
in  the  Far  East  China  has  been  the  dominant 
power.  Ever  since  the  dawn  of  history  she 
has  used  that  power  over  tributary  states  not 
unfairly  or  harshly.  But  ever  since  Japan 
has  taken  her  place  there  has  been  nothing 
but  complication  following  complication,  until 
it  has  become  absolutely  essential  to  secure 
a  return  to  political  conditions  which  lie 
rooted  in  what  is  sound  because  it  is  natural." 
Mr.  Weale  insists  that  we  are  face  to  face 
with  the  oldest  of  problems,  the  conflict  be- 
tween East  and  West,  and  he  pleads  that  the 
white  race  must  abandon  its  narrow  views  of 
all  matters  concerning  the  history  of  its  re- 
lations to  Asia  and  Africa,  and  that  the 
equality  between  the  two  gTeat  races  which 
once  existed  will  have  to  be  reestablished. 
Danger  threatens  from  the  rapidly  multiplying 
black  races,  but  "it  is  not  from  the  ebony- 
black  that  so  much  is  to  be  feared  as  from 
lighter-colored  men.  It  is  these  men  who 
may  rise  against  Europe  and  lead  the  others, 
it  is  these  who  may  inspire  a  general  black 
revolt,  thus  upsetting  in  many  vital  particulars 
in  distant  days  the  confident  calculations  of 
those  who,  born  and  bred  in  temperate  climes, 
can  never  know  more  of  men's  thoughts  and 
ambitions  in  such  mysterious  lands  than  they 
do  of  the  thoughts  and  ambitions  of  the  pos- 
sible men  of  Mars."  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  foregoing  that  this  is  a  serious  and 
weighty  contribution  to  the  study  of  world- 
politics  and  world-movements,  the  importance 
of  which  is  enhanced  by  its  sobriety  of  state- 
ment  and   its   marshaling  of  suggestive   facts. 

The  Conflict  of  Color.  By  B.  L.  Putnam 
Weale.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2 
net. 


The  Corsican. 
To  describe  this  unusual  volume  as  "the 
diary  of  Napoleon"  is  somewhat  misleading; 
the  compiler  and  translator — R.  M.  Johnson — 
defines  its  character  more  correctly  as  "a 
diary  of  Napoleon's  life  in  his  own  words." 
The  idea  is  exceedingly  ingenious,  and  has 
been  carried  out  with  rare  skill.  Of  course 
it  is  well  known  to  all  students  of  Napoleonic 
literature  that  the  French  emperor  wrote 
many  letters,  made  many  speeches,  framed 
many  public  documents,  and  talked  with 
countless  people  who  have  put  his  words  on 
record.  From  all  this  material  the  present 
volume  has  been  constructed,  and  as  the  vari- 
ous extracts  have  been  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order  it  does  become  "a  diary  of 
Napoleon's  life  in  his  own  words."  At  the 
same  time,  as  Professor  Johnston  warns  his 
readers,  the  value  of  the  book  consists  in  its 
"psychological  illumination"  of  a  great  ca- 
reer. "Objectively  Napoleon  rarely,  if  ever, 
speaks  the  truth ;  yet  subjectively  how  can 
he  speak  otherwise  ?"  With  that  caution 
borne  in  mind,  the  reader  will  find  himself 
enchained  by  page  after  page  and  lured  ever 
onward  to  the  end  of  a  singularly  fascinating 
book.  The  arrangement  is  admirable,  evi- 
dently ■  the  result  of  much  arduous  research 
and  construction,  and  there  is  an  excellent 
index  to  facilitate  reference  to  any  particular 
incident  of  Napoleon's  career.  It  is  a  de- 
parture in  biographical  study  which  is  likely 
to  be  widely  imitated. 

The  Corsican.  A  Diary  of  Napoleon's  life  in 
his  own  words.  Compiled  and  translated  by  R.  M. 
Johnston.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$1.75  net. 

How  to  Know  Architecture. 

Aside  from  his  introductory  chapter,  in 
which  he  expounds  a  fanciful  theory  to  the 
effect  that  "trade  subdues  the  wilderness,  and 
science,  with  art,  builds  therein  temples  to 
the  ideal" — a  theory  which  prompts  one  to 
wonder  where  men  were  living  while  they 
were  subduing  the  wilderness — Mr.  Wallis 
has  written  a  book  of  great  value  for  those 
who  fain  would  learn  how  to  '"place"  the 
various  buildings  which  meet  their  gaze  as 
they  wander  through  the  streets  of  cities.  He 
treats  his  subject  under  four  periods:  Pagan. 
Christian,  Intellectual,  and  Modern,  and  is 
careful  to  convey  his  information  in  untech- 
nical  language  and  to  illustrate  his  points  by 
admirable  drawings  or  photographs.  Mr. 
Wallis  is  thoroughly  orthodox  ;  "there  is  not," 
he  writes,  "the  least  question  of  our  inability 
to  equal  the  work  of  these  daring  experi- 
menters of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  an  ex- 
traordinary, almost  inconceivable  thing,  of 
course,  and  one  of  the  very  big  facts  of  the 
whole  history  of  style."  As  to  the  future  in 
this  country,  Mr.  Wallis  holds  that  the  oppor- 
tunities given  the  average  American  to  ex- 
press himself  in  domestic  architecture  are 
unique. 

How  to  Know  Architecture.  Bv  Frank  E. 
Wallis.     New  York:  Harper  S:  Brothers;  $2  net. 


The  Whistler  Book. 
One  of  the  chief  defects  of  the  books 
which  have  been  written  about  Whistler  since 
he  became  famous  is  their  uncritical  attitude. 
The  painter  has  been  accepted  at  his  own 
valuation,  and  the  world  knows  how  egotis- 
tical that  was.  Hence  it  is  a  relief  to  come 
upon  such  a  study  as  this  by  Mr.  Hartmann, 
who  can  see  the  flies  as  well  as  the  ointment. 
He  will  not  admit  Whistler's  claim  that  he 
was  the  sole  judge  of  his  work.  "Creation 
is  an  unconscious  process.  Few  artists  have 
the  critical  faculty  to  analyze  their  work,  and 


years  pass  before  he  is  able  to  get  a  clear 
view  of  his  own  work."  So  Mr.  Hartmann 
does  not  shirk  criticism  when  his  view  does 
not  correspond  with  that  of  the  artist.  Nor 
does  he  omit  to  indicate  the  less  attractive 
side  of  Whistler's  character;  he  shows  how 
all  his  friends,  sooner  or  later,  were  forced 
into  crossing  swords  with  him. 

In  the  main  Mr.  Hartmann's  business  is 
that  of  appreciation  rather  than  biography, 
yet  he  presents  his  reader  with  a  sufficient 
sketch  of  Whistler's  life,  and  retells  most 
of  the  famous  anecdotes.  The  life,  however, 
is  always  kept  in  subordination  to  the  work, 
making  the  volume  an  exceedingly  useful  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  Whistler's  work  as 
a  whole.  The  book  is  also  valuable  for  its 
numerous  reproductions  of  the  artist's  most 
important  paintings  and  etchings.  On  a  broad 
view,  Mr.  Hartmann  admires  his  subject  for 
his  colossal  vanity  and  egotism,  but  more  than 
all  for  the  seriousness  with  which  he  took 
himself  and  his  business  as  a  painter. 

The  Whistler  Book.  By  Sadakichi  Hart- 
mann.    Boston:   L.    C.   Page  &  Co.;   $2.50. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Mary  H.  Krout's  quaintly  titled  "Platters 
and  Pipkins"  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  75  cents 
net)  is  an  ideal  little  volume  for  house- 
keepers. It  has  wise  suggestions  on  many 
matters,  including  the  kitchen,  sweeping, 
dusting,  cellar  and  attic,  the  dining-room,  the 
spare  room,  and  mistress  and  maid.  The 
home-maker  with  ambitions  will  find  it  a  per- 
fect treasury  of  excellent  advice. 

An  expression  of  gratitude  for  "quotation 
privileges"  in  the  preface  of  Mary  Crawford's 
"Romantic  Days  in  Old  Boston"  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co. ;  $2.50)  gives  a  clue  to  the  kind 
of  volume  this  is.  There  is,  of  course,  some 
connecting  text,  but  in  the  main  it  is  an 
anthology  of  the  writings  of  those  who  played 
a  part  in  or  wrote  of  the  Boston  of  the  last 
century-  Miss  Crawford  seems  rather  hazy 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "patriot,"  for 
she  objects  to  it  being  applied  to  John  Han- 
cock because  "he  never  fought  at  all."  There 
are  numerous  interesting  illustrations. 

"Our  Lady  in  Art"  and  "Christian  Symbol- 
ism" (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. ;  $1  net  each) 
are  additions,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Jenner,  to  the 
admirable  Little  Books  on  Art  series.  The 
first  traces  in  a  deeply  interesting  manner  the 
expression  in  art  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin  ; 
the    second    is    a    successful     exposition     of 


Christian  symbolism.  Each  volume  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  the  reproductions  of  famous 
pictures  being  in  the  best  style  of  half-tone 
printing. 


STELLMAN'S 

Vanished 
Ruin  Era 

San  Francisco's 
Classic  Artistry  of  Ruin 

$2.50 


One  of  the  beautiful  art  gift  books  of 
the  year  —  the  one  art  gift  book  of  in- 
tense local  interest.  Wonderful  pictures 
of  that  ephemeral  modern  Acropolis 
which  the  Fire  God  created  and  of  the 
new  city  which  man's  courage  and  en- 
ergy rebuilt.  A  gift  book  de  luxe,  gen- 
erously made  and  proportioned,  bound 
in  strong  boards,  enclosed  in  a  box  and 
finished  throughout  in  a  style  both  ele- 
gant and  unique.  Price  $2.50,  by  mail 
$2.78. 

This  work  and  other  books,  book- 
lets, cards  and  calendars  are  described 
in  our  illustrated  catalogue  entitled 
"PLEASANT  PAGES"  which  will  be 
gladly  supplied  without  charge  upon 
request. 

A  complete  stock  of  gift  books  of  all 
varieties,  fiction,  sets,  Standard  and  anti- 
quarian works  and  fine  bindings  are 
displayed  in  our  BOOK  ROOMS. 

Paul  Elder  &  Co. 

Books  and  Art 

239  Grant  Avenue  San  Francisco 


SIGNIFICANT    BOOKS 


MY  BROTHER'S  KEEPER 

By 
CHARLES  TENNEY  JACKSON 

Author  of  The  Day  of  Souls 

Illustrated   by  A.  XV.   BROWN 

SI. 50  postpaid 


Rand,  the  central  character,  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  egoist  ever  painted.  There's  a 
genius    in   the   book. — Chicago   Inter-Ocean. 

Mr.  Jackson's  novel  is  the  best  we  have 
read  for  many  a  day — an  impressive,  earnest 
study  of  an  important  American  problem. — 
Indianapolis  News. 


The  Unlived  Life  of 
LITTLE  MARY  ELLEN 

By  RUTH  McENERY  STUART 

Author  of  Sonny,  etc.  etc. 
Illustrated  by  RUTH  S.  CLEMENTS 

51.00  postpaid 


A  most  tender  little  story,  in  which  the  author, 
with  the  delicate  strokes  of  her  accustomed  art, 
has  mingled  humor  and  pathos  with  telling  effect. 
The  heart  that  can  withstand  her  moving  power 
is  hard  indeed.  With  a  quaint  and  winsome 
simplicity,  she  has  caught  the  issues  of  marriage 
and  birth,  in  a  touching  tragi-comedy  of  mother- 
love. 


BY    INHERITANCE 

By  OCTAVE  THANET 

Author  of  The  Man  of  the  Hour 

Illustrated  by  THOMAS    FOGARTY 

S1.50  postpaid 


By  Inheritance  is  a  very  remarkable  novel,  the 
next  book  in  its  kind  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin;  far  su- 
perior to  Dred  in  a  rivalry  often  vainly  attempted  by 
others.  Octave  Thanet  has  placed  herself  near  the 
head   of  American   writers  of  fiction. 

— Thomas    IVentworth   Higginson. 


IN    AFRICA 

By  JOHN  T. 
McCUTCHEON 

Superbly  illustrated  with 
many  Remarkable  Photo- 
graphs and  Drawings  by 
the  Author.  Size  six  and 
one-half  by  nine.  Cloth. 
S3.00net.orpostpaidS3.20 


Mr.  McCutcheon's  book  on  hunting  big  game  in  Africa  is  at 
once  uniquely  valuable  and  uniquely  interesting.  It  is  a  significant 
narrative,  packed  with  information  of  a  novel  and  exciting  expe- 
dition. The  author  sees  with  an  artist's  eye  for  color  and  a  re- 
porter's eye  for  human  interest,  and  In  Africa  is  a  notable  contri- 
bution both  to  our  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  natural  history.  Details  are  given  for  the  guidance  of  any 
who  may  intend  a  similar  bunting  trip. 


THE  GOLD  BRICK 

By  BRAND  WHITLOCK 

Anthor  of 

The  Turn  of  the  Balance 

SI. 50  postpaid 

THE  NATIVE  BORN 

or  THE  RAJAH'S  PEOPLE 
By  I.  A.  R.  WYLIE 

Illustrated  by 

JOHN  NEWTON  HOW1TT 

SI. 50  postpaid 


Mr.  William  Dean  Howells  recently  said  that  Brand 
Whitlock's  13th  District  is  our  best  political  novel. 
He  also  called  attention  to  the  fine  literary  skill,  right 
literary  method  and  true  literary  ideal  of  his  political 
short  stories  now  collected  under  the  striking  title,  The 
Gold   Brick. 


The  Native  Born  is  the  book  of  the  hour  in  Eng- 
land. It  has  made  a  profound  impression.  The  Lon- 
don Globe  says:  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
say  of  a  new  novelist  that  with  his  first  novel  he 
has  achieved,  if  not  greatness,  the  next  best  thing — 
the  right  to  be  reckoned  among  the  best  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 


The  MAN  HIGHER  UP 

By 
HENRY  RUSSELL  MILLER 

Illustrated  by 

M.  LEONE  BKACKER 

SI. 50  postpaid 


We  enthusiastically  commend  this  work  of 
fiction  dealing  with  the  strenuous  yet  ascending 
political  life  of  the  present.  It  is  essentially  big 
and  vital.  Terse,  effectively  humanized,  replete 
with  rapid  action,  this  is  a  tale  which  men  espe- 
cially will   admire  and   enjoy. 

— Chicago   Record-Herald. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Wealth  !n  Imperial  Rome. 
As  an  example  of  how   present-day  history 
s  but  a  repetition  of  the  history  of  the  past 
'rofessor   Davis's  study  of  the  economic  and 
ocial  life  of  ancient  Rome  is  full  of  interest 
,nd  fascination.     He  begins  his  story  with  an 
ccount    of    a    financial    panic     in     the     year 
and    then    examines    in    detail    the    vari- 
methods     by     which     the     Romans     ac- 
umulated    vast    wealth.      Men    of    letters    did 
iot   share    in   that    prosperity ;    "to    undertake 
o  live  by  one's  pen  was  a  frightfully  hazard- 
ous venture."     Still,  other  classes,  and  notably 
he    bankers    and    merchants,    made    fortunes 
.■hich  would  be  considered   large  even  today. 
Vhat  did  they  do  with  them?     Spent  them, 
pparently,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  mil- 
ionaire     of    the     present     time.      They    built 
istly    villas,     gormandized,     and     vied     with 
,ch    other   in   plate    and    jewelry.      This    ex- 
avagance    was    carried    even    to    the    tomb. 
till,   Professor   Davis  finds,   the  rich   men   of 
iome    were    remarkably    generous.      "Avarice 
len  was  not  one  of  the  vices  of  the  imperial 
ge.     The  humble  were  taught  to  look  to  the 
picfrt,    Jounty  of  the  rich  ;  to  expect  to  receive  much 


'a 
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nothing;  to  prefer  a  life  of  idle  indigence, 
ieved  by  decidedly  indiscriminate  alms- 
ving,  to  a  career  of  honest  toil."  To  fur- 
ler  complete  this  informing  picture  of  the 
ast  there  is  a  chapter  on  the  conditions 
.-hich  controlled  marriage  and  divorce. 
The  Influence  of  Wealth  in  Imperial  Rome. 
William  Stearns  Davis.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
Ian  Company;   §2  net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Supplementary  to  their  fall  list  the  McCIurg 
ompany  are  publishing  immediately  and  in 
ood  time  for  the  gift  season  an  attractive 
olume  entitled  "In  Town,"  by  Janet  A.  Fair- 
'ank,  with  dainty  illustrations  by  Rebecca 
rutschnitt.  The  text  is  a  series  of  conversa- 
on  such  topics  of  the  moment  as  the 
merican  husband,  modern  fiction,  debutantes, 
c,  all  handled  in  a  sparkling  manner. 

Arnold  Haultain,  who  has  prepared  for  the 
■ess  Goldwin  Smith's  "Reminiscences,"  was 
Jucated  at  an  English  public  school  and  a 
.'anadian  university,  and  was  for  eighteen 
ears  the  private  secretary  of  the  great 
^holar  and  publicist  whose  manuscript  he  has 
ten   through    the   press. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in 
ane  Addams's  "Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House" 
that  in  which  she  describes  her  meeting 
ith  Tolstoy.  The  Russian  writer  looked  dis- 
itfully  at  the  large  sleeves  of  his  visitor's 
■aveling  gown,  and  finally  took  hold  of  an 
ige  and  pulled  one  of  them  out  to  an  inter- 
inable    length,    saying,    "there    was    enough 


stuff  on  one  arm  to  make  a  frock  for  a  little 
girl,"  and  asking  whether  Miss  Addams  did 
not  find  such  a  dress  a  "barrier"  to  the 
people.  "Fortunately,"  adds  Miss  Addams, 
|  "the  countess  came  to  my  rescue  with  a  re- 
cital of  her  former  attempts  to  clothe  hypo- 
thetical little  girls  in  yards  of  material  cut 
from  a  train  and  other  superfluous  parts  of 
her  best  gown  until  she  had  been  driven  to 
a  firm  stand  which  she  advised  me  to  take  at 
once." 

In  "The  Book  of  the  Christ  Child"  Eleanor 
H.  Broadus  has  gathered  the  legends  which 
had  their  origin  in  the  religious  fervor  of 
early  Christianity.  The  book  is  illustrated  by 
reproductions  in  color  of  paintings  by  the  old 
masters. 

As  soon  as  novelists  think  they  have  a  mis- 
sion they  are,  in  the  opinion  of  Robert  YV. 
Chambers,  lost.  He  scouts  the  idea  that  the 
fiction  writer  must  experience  before  he  can 
describe  truthfully,  and  cites  Mrs.  Wharton 
and  Mrs.  Deland  as  examples  against  the 
personal  experience  theory.  "Those  women 
have  not  found  it  necessary  to  knock  around 
the  low  places  of  the  earth,  and  yet  their 
characters  are  by  no  means  an  array  of 
saints." 

Another  claimant  for  the  honor  of  being 
the  original  of  the  Blumine  of  Carlyle's  "Sar- 
tor Resartus."  This  time  the  lady  is  a  Kitty 
Kirkpatrick,  who  boasted  of  the  glory  in  her 
lifetime  and  told  how  the  sage  made  love  to 
her  when  he  was  tutor  to  her  cousin,  Charles 
Buller. 

Two  of  Julia  Ward  Howe's  daughters — 
Mrs.  Richards  and  Mrs.  Elliott — have  in 
preparation  a  life  of  their  mother,  and  request 
the  loan  of  letters  or  the  communication  of 
personal  anecdotes.  A  collection  of  Mrs. 
Howe's  later  poems  is  to  be  published  this 
month  under  the  title,  "At  Sunset." 

Seven  editions  have  already  been  exhausted 
of  Josephine  P.  Peabody's  "The  Piper,"  the 
prize  play  which  was  performed  last  summer 
in  Shakespeare's  town.  It  is  to  be  produced 
this  season  in  New  York  at  the  New  Theatre. 

Gertrude  Atherton's  advice  to  literary  aspi- 
rants is:  "Work  on  a  newspaper  until  all 
your  crude  notions  of  life,  and  all  your  raw 
'individualities'  have  been  blue-penciled  into 
limbo ;  then  retire  into  obscurity  and  write 
your  fiction.  Travel,  if  possible.  Do  not 
marry.  Do  not  dissipate.  Do  not  imitate 
Henry  James.  Never  read  reviews  of  your 
own   work." 

An  authority  on  the  publishing  trade  af- 
firms that  the  great  difference  between  pub- 
lishers twenty-five  years  ago  and  now  is  that 
nowadays    publishers    are    much    more    ready 


to  deal  with  new  authors,  and  are  more  on 
the  outlook  for  new  talent.  In  the  old  days 
publishers  looked  down  upon  authors,  and 
expected  them  to  crawl  on  their  hands  and 
knees  and  take  it  as  a  favor  to  have  their 
books  published. 

Many  readers  of  the  Cambridge  History 
of  English  Literature  have  expressed  regret 
that  the  plan  of  the  work  did  not  permit  a 
larger  number  of  illustrative  pages.  To  meet 
the  wishes  of  such  it  has  been  arranged  to 
prepare  two  supplementary  volumes  devoted 
to    illustrative   quotations. 

Before  his  recent  death  John  La  Farge  had 
completed  the  manuscript  of  a  volume  to  be 
entitled,  "One  Hundred  Masterpieces,"  which, 
fully  illustrated,  will  deal  with  the  greatest 
pictures  of  the  most  famous  painters  of  the 
world. 

Thomas  Hardy's  "Under  the  Greenwood 
Tree"  has  been  acted  by  Dorsetshire  natives 
in  the  dialect  of  the  county  under  the  title 
of   "The   Mellstock   Quire."     An  effort  to  in- 


terview Mr.  Hardy  in  connection  with  the 
event  resulted  in  the  interviewer  being  enter- 
tained with :  "It  is  a  beautiful  morning. 
Look  at  the  splendid  countryside.  I  f  you 
want  anything  to  write  about,  write  about 
that." 

Emerson  Hough's  new  story,  "The  Pur- 
chase Price,"  is  the  second  in  the  trilogy  in 
which  he  aims  to  depict  the  development  of 
the  spirit  of  democracy  in  America.  It  deals 
with  the  ten  years  before  the  Civil  War  and 
the  movements  which  were  shaping  to  that 
event. 

"Lights  and  Shadows  of  Life  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast"  is  the  title  of  a  forthcoming  vol- 
ume in  which  S.  D.  Woods  will  relate  the 
reminiscences  of  a  long  life  beginning  with 
interesting  stories  of  '49. 

"Find  out  what  the  publisher  wants  and 
give  it  to  him  when  he  wants  it"  is  the  prac- 
tical if  not  lofty  creed  of  an  industrious  com- 
piler of  books.  It  is  probably  largely  sub- 
scribed to  and  accounts  for  much. 


Princess  c^ayraiie 

Edith  OgcU 
Harrison 

^VVER  the  love  story 

^"^  the  beautiful  Princess 


there  flashes  the  oriental 
splendor  of  ancient  Egypt 
— a  splendor  that  has 
never  been  equaled  in 
the  -world.    It  reads 
like  some  stately  old 
poem — or  the  "Song 
of  Songs  "  itself. 

This  is  Mrs.  Harrison's  first  novel,  after  several  very  successful  books 
for  children.  It  has  been  brought  out  in  splendid  style,  with  illustrations 
in  full  color  by  Harold  Betts. 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  $1.35  NET 

NOW  ON  SALE  AT  YOUR  BOOKSTORE 


AMONG   IMPORTANT   NEW   MACMILLAN    PUBLICATIONS 


NEW    BOOKS    ON    PUBLIC    AFFAIRS- SUBSTANTIAL,    OF    PERMANENT    VALUE 

Mr.  James  Bryce's  new  edition  of  an  incomparable  work 

The  American  Commonwealth  With  added  chapters  and  complete  revision 

The  book  is  really  far  more  valuable  than  if  it  were  entirely    new,    for    Mr.    Bryce    shows    us    first    his    impressions    of 

twenty  years  ago,   then  the  modification  of  opinion   which  the  events  of  these  fruitful  years  have  brought  about. 

New  Edition,   entirely  reset.     In  two   octavo  volumes,  cloth,   $4.00   net 


Charles  R.  Van  Hise's  valuable  and  comprehensive  work  on 

The  Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States 

The  work  is  an  essential  to  any  one  who  would  follow  intelligently  the  hot  discussions 
of  conservation ;   it  is  compact,   impartial,   and   illuminating. 

Illustrated  from  photographs,  etc.     Cloth,  $2.00   net;  by  mail,  $2.14 

NEW  BIOGRAPHIES 

Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House         By  Jane  Addams 

The  founder  of  this  most  fruitful  of  modern  efforts  toward  an  understanding  of  social 
conditions  tells  that  exceptionally  interesting  story  of  Hull  House,  whose  history  is  in 
fact  her  own.  Illustrated  from  etchings,  photographs,  etc.     $2.50  net;  by  mail  $2.68 

Memories  and  Impressions  of  Helena  Modjeska         An  Autobiography 

The   book    reflects    to    an   unusual   degree    the   vivacity,    courage,    and    personal    charm    in 

which  the  famous  actress  was  remarkable. 

With  16  full-page  portraits  and  many  illustrations  in  the  text.     $4.00  net;  by   mail  $4.24 

The  Life  of  Benjamin  Disraeli 

The  great  biography  of  the  year,  prepared  from  original  documents,  unpublished  letter;, 
and  a  great  mass  of  carefully  digested  contemporary  material. 

Volume  I  now  ready,  with  portraits,  etc.     $3.00  net;  by  mail  $3.18 

By  Goldwin  Smith 

The  most  competent,  most  comprehensive  survey  of  the  political  and  economic  life  of  the 
last  sixty  years  was  that  made  by  the  brilliant  cosmopolitan  whose  recollections  are 
edited  by  his  secretary  of  long  standing,   Mr.  Arnold  Haultain. 

Cloth.  St'o,  $3.00  net;  by  mail  $3.20   (subject  to  change) 

William  Ewart  Gladstone's         Religious  Correspondence 

The  deepest  interest,  the  controlling  motive,  of  the  statesman's  life  was  his  religion; 
hence  the  illuminating  quality  of  these  volumes,  essential  to  a  full  understanding  of  the 
great  man.  I"  two  &vo  volumes,  $5.00  net  (carriage  extra) 


By  W.  F.  Monypenny 


Reminiscences 


William  Stearns  Davis's  suggestive  description  of  Roman  luxury 

The  Influence  of  Wealth  in  Imperial  Rome. 

There  is  something  startlingly  modern  in  this  account  of  financial  panic,  political  graft, 
domestic  extravagance,  millionaires'  gifts  to  the  public — all  hundreds  of  years  past. 

Cloth,  Svo,  $2.00  net;  by  mail  $2.14 

NEW    ILLUSTRATED    DESCRIPTIVE    BOOKS 

Miss  I.  A.  Wright's  new  book  on        Cuba 

A  fascinating  companion  to  Mrs.  Higginson's  "Alaska,"  Mr.  Carson's  "Mexico,"  and 
Dr.  Grenfell's  "Labrador" — all  books  to  lure  the  traveler  away  from  hackneyed,  over- 
crowded   European   highways. 

Cloth,    decorated,    fully    illustrated,    $2.50    net;    by    mail    $2.69 

Helen  S.  Wright's  new  book  on         The  Great  White  North 

An  absorbing,  simply  told  resume  of  the  exciting  adventures  of  the  many  expeditions  into 
the    frozen    "farthest    North." 

Cloth,  decorated  cover,  fully  illustrated,  $2.50  net;  by  mail  $2.69 

Mr.  Clifton  Johnson's         Highways  and  Byways  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 

A  handsome  volume  on  the  order  of  his  earlier  descriptions  of  informal  travel  through 
America  from  New  England  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  attractive  and  informing. 

Cloth,  crown  Zvo,  illustrated,  $2.00  net;  by  mail  $2.14 

Dr.  Edwin  E.  Slosson's         Great  American  Universities 

A  discriminating  account  of  the  special  characteristics  of  our  largest  institutions  of 
higher  education.  A  capital  book  for  any  one  who  is  considering  the  choice  of  a  college 
for  his  son.  Cloth,  fully   illustrated,   $2.50   net;  by   mail  $2.70 

Mr.  Israel  Zangwill's  new  book  of         Italian  Fantasies 

In  the  dreamy  atmosphere  of  Italy  Mr.  Zangwill  has  allowed  himself  to  follow  one  witty, 
wise,  and  always  clever  train  of  associated  ideas  after  another,  expressing  the  poetic 
result  in  these  really  remarkable  essays. 

With   frontispiece.      Cloth,    decorated   cover,    $2.00    net;   by    mail   $2.14 


ONE    OF   THESE    BOOKS    AT    LEAST    SHOULD    BE    DROPPED    IN    EVERY    CHRISTMAS    BOX 


The  Book  of  Friendship 


The  Book  of  Christmas 


Each  is  a  collection  of  bits  of  literature  appropriate  to  the   subject,    with    full-page   drawings   and    decorations. 
In  the  binding  of  The  Friendly  Library;  cloth,  $1.25  net ;  by  mail,  $1.35  net;  leather,  $1.75  net. 
In  Special  Holiday  Editions  on  larger  paper  with  decorated  borders;  cloth,  $2.00  net;  flexible  leather,  $2.50  net 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Unexplored  Self. 
Characterized  by  its  author  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  Christian  doctrine,  this  earnest  little 
volume  starts  with  a  discussion  of  the  worth 
of  a  man  and  in  all  its  subsequent  analysis 
returns  ever  to  the  facts  of  life  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Mr. 
Montgomery  is  convinced  that  the  importance 
of  Christ's  message  is  not  his  ethics,  but  "in 
his  claim  of  an  immediate  personal  relation 
through  his  spirit  of  sen-ice  and  self-sacrifice 
to  a  directing  Spirit  of  Love."  The  book 
takes  the  divinity  of  Christ  as  its  funda- 
mental position,  arguing  that  as  love  and 
service  are  the  highest  things  found  in  the 
character  of  Christ,  the  idea  of  God  will 
therefore  "contain  most  clearly  these  attri- 
butes." Throughout  Mr.  Montgomery  pleads 
for  emphasis  to  be  placed  on  essentials;  in 
connection  with  the  theory  of  the  virgin  birth 
he  points  out  that  such  a  birth  is  "of  itself 
no  more  evidence  of  divinity  than  it  is  of 
monstrosity." 

'    The    Unexplored    Self.     By    George    R.    Mont- 
gomery.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25. 


New  Books  Received. 
FICTION- 

The  Doctor's  Christmas  Eve.  By  Tames  Lane 
Allen.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
SI-  50. 

A  singularly  winning  story  recalling  the  man- 
ner of  "The  Choir  Invisible."  This  is  the  novel 
originally  announced  under  the  title  of  "A  Brood 
of  the  Eagle." 

The  Black  Cross  Glove.  By  James  Luby. 
New  York:  B.  \Y.  Huebsch;  SI. 20  net. 

Takes  a  novel  view  of  country  life  and  rural 
character  and  entertains  with  many  vivid  descrip- 
tions  of  nature   scenes. 

The  Rules  of  the  Game.  By  Stewart  Edward 
White.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1.40 
net. 

A  tale  of  the  lumberman's  life  set  dramatically 
against  the  background   of  the   California  Sierras. 

The  Dawn-Bdilder.  Bv  Tohn  G.  Neihardt. 
New  York:    Mitchell   Kennerley;    Sl-50. 

For  hero  this  unusual  story  has  a  "battered 
derelict,"  a  "roustabout  who  lives  adventurously, 
loves  and  is  loved,  suffers  and  dreams." 

Round  the  World  is  Seven  Days.  By  Her- 
bert Strang.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany;  $1.25. 

An  aeroplane  story  which  betters  Jules  Verne's 
record  by  seventy-three  days.  Addressed  specially 
to  boys, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  American  Common  wealth.  By  James 
Bryce.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $4 
net. 

A  new  and  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  a 
work  which  on  its  first  publication  in  1888  at 
once  took  rank  among  the  classical  studies  of  the 
American  republic.  His  latest  survey  has  con- 
vinced Mr.  Eryce  that  "the  forces  working  for 
good  seem  stronger  today  than  they  have  been 
for  the  last  three  generations." 

Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House.  By  Jane 
Addams.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Companv; 
$2.50   net. 

Semi-autobiographical  in  form,  this  volume  also 
gives  a  clear  view  of  the  aims  Miss  Addams  has 
had  in  view  in  her  great  Chicago  work. 

A  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States 
Since  the  Civil  War.  By  Charles  F.  Thwing. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;   $1-25   net. 

Shows  that  in  "no  part  of  our  manifold  human 
endeavor  do  the  great  movements  and  elements  of 


the     last     forty    years    emerge    more    significantly 
than  in  the  educational." 

Cuba.  By  Irene  A.  Wright.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company;  $2.50  net. 

Impressions  of  Cuba  gathered  during  ten  years' 
interrupted  residence  on  the  island,  four  of  which 
were  spent  in  traveling  through  the  provinces. 

Heroes  of  California.  By  George  Wharton 
James.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  %2  net. 

Biographical  studies  of  the  men  who  have 
figured  largely  in  the  development  of  the  Golden 
State.  The  "heroes"  are  allowed,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  tell  their  story  in  their  own  words. 

Sicily    in    Shadow  and  Sun.     By  Maud  Howe. 

Boston:    Little,   Brown  &  Co.;   S3  net- 
Describes    from    personal    knowledge    the    scenes 

which    accompanied    the   earthquake    in    Sicily    and 

Calabria,     and     gives    vivid    pictures      of      ancient 

times. 

The   Corsican.      By   Napoleon    Bonaparte.      Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.75  net- 
Napoleon's  life  presented  in  his  own  words.     A 
fascinating  addition  to  Napoleonic  literature. 

The  Tournals  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
Edited  bv  Edward  Waldo  Emerson  and  Waldo 
Emerson 'Forbes.  1833-1835.  1836-1838.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.75  net  each  volume. 

Additions  to  the  journal  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication, the  first  of  which  gives  a  full  account 
of  Emerson's  first  visit  to  Europe. 

The  Winter  Queen.     By  Marie  Hay.     Boston: 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  ?4  net- 
In  the  form  of  a   romance  this  book  sets    forth 

the    unhappy    history     of     Elizabeth      Stuart,      the 

Queen  of  Bohemia. 

The  Essence  of  Religion.  By  Borden  P. 
Bowne.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company ; 
$1.50    net. 

Addresses  or  sermons  on  "'The  Supremacy  of 
Christ,"  "Religion  and  Life,"  "The  Church  and 
the   Kingdom  of  God,"  etc. 

The  Spirit  of  Democracy.  By  Lyman  Abbott. 
Boston:   Houghton  Mifflin  Company;   $1.25  net. 

Discusses  the  birth  of  democracy,  its  tendency, 
the  pagan  and  Hebrew  ideal  of  the  family,  political 
socialism,  and  the  spirit  of  democracy  in  religion. 

Speeches  in  Stirring  Times  and  Letters  to  a 
Son.  By  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.  Edited  by  Rich- 
ard H.  Dana  (3d).  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;    $3   net. 

Orations  by  the  author  of  "Two  Years  Before 
the  Mast"  dealing  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and 
other  important  themes.  The  letters  show  how 
he  superintended  his  son's  education,  etc. 

The  Romance  of  Imperial  Rome.  By  Elizabeth 
W.  Cbampney.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$3.50   net. 

An  attractively  written  study  of  ancient  Rome, 
liberally  illustrated  from  photographs  and  repro- 
ductions of  famous  pictures. 

Shelburne  Essays.  By  Paul  Elmer  More. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25  net. 

A  seventh  scries  of  those  penetrating  and  il- 
luminating studies  in  literature  for  which  Mr. 
More  is  so  well  known. 


Other       Essays.       By       Henry 
New     York:     G.     P.     Putnam's 


Mazzihi  AND 
Demarest  Lloyd. 
Sons;    $1.50    net. 

Contains  in  addition  to  the  title  essay  suggestive 
chapters  on  William  Morris,  Emerson,  Sir  Harry 
Vane,    etc. 

The  Little  Gingerbread  Man.  By  G.  H.  P- 
New   York:  G.    P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25   net. 

A  new  edition  of  a  popular  story  rendered  addi- 
tionally attractive  by  illustrations  in  color  by 
Robert  G.  Herbert, 

The    Poems   of   Oliver    Goldsmith.      Edited    by 
Horatio    S.    Krans.      New    York:    G.    P.    Putnam's 
Sons;  $1.50  net- 
Mr.     Krans's     introduction     is     notable     for     its 
J  judicious    blending    of    biography    and    sympathetic 


NEW  BOOKS  BY  EDGAR  BEECHER  BRONSON 
The  Red  Blooded  2£ "!™  Reminiscences 

"The  Red  Blood«l"by  Edgar  Beecher  S^NewY^  °f  *  Ranchman 

Bronson  is  certaiijy  a  foe  to  anemia.    If  over  forty  years  ago  to  seek  health  and 

any  book  will    slay  white   corpuscles  fortune  on  the  Western  frontier.     The 

and  replenish  the  red  ones,  "The  Red  types  he  met,  the  early  Indian  fights, 

Blooded"  wilL  Mr.  Bronson  is  one  of  the  brushes  with  bad  men,  and  the  whole 

recognized  authorities  on  early  life  on  adventnrous  side  of  the  cattleman's  life, 

the  plains  and  prairies.    His  recountal  are    covered    in    these    reminiscences, 

of  frontier  incident  is  fascinating.     His  which  are  now  reprinted  with  some  new 

descriptions  of  camp  life  and   of  cow  chapters.    The  book  has  an  air  of  real- 

pancHng  are  faithful  and  allaring.  "The  ism  that  makes  the  reader  feel  that  he 

Red  Blooded"  is  a  good  companion- for  is  reading  pages  from  his  own  diary  or 

the  lover  of  sneh.— Omaha  IVorld-HeralJ.  that  of  a  friend. 
Each  Profusely  Illustrated.     $1.50 

A.  C  McCLURG  &  CO.,  Publishers 

NOW  ON  SALE  AT  YOUR  BOOKSTORE 


HEROES  OF 
CALIFORNIA 


NOW  READY  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 

Heroes  of  California 


; 


.-.:■  :i  -x.™:v ja*os 


By  GEORGE  WHARTON  JAMES 

Author  of  "  The  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona,"  etc. 

The  story  of  the  founders  of  the  Golden  State  as  nar- 
rated by  themselves  or  gleaned  from  other  sources. 
Contains  biographies  of  50  of  California's  most 
famous  explorers,  scouts,  Mission  Fathers,  railroad 
builders,  scientists,  etc. 


With  SO  illustrations  from  photographs,     jj/  8*vo.  pages. 
Cloth,  gill  top.     S2.00  net;  postpaid  $2.17. 


LITTLE,   BROWN    &    CO.,    PUBLISHERS,    BOSTON 


criticism.       The     illustrations     arc      photogravures 
from    exquisite    original    designs    by    Frederick    S. 

Coburn. 

Ribbon  Roads.  By  A.  T.  and  B.  R.  Wood. 
New  York:  G.   P.    Putnam's  Sons:   $2.50  net. 

A  fully  illustrated  account  of  a  motor  trip 
through  the  British  Isles,  Holland,  Germany. 
Italy,    and    France. 

Cacliostro.  By  \V.  R.  H.  Trowbridge.  New 
York:   E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.:   $.'.50  net. 

An  attempt  not  to  vindicate  Cagliostro  but  to 
correct  and  revise  what  the  author  believes  to 
be  a  false  judgment  of  history. 

Things  Seen  W  Spain.  Bv  C.  Gasquoinc  Hart- 
ley.    New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.:  75  cents  net. 

Notable  for  its  illustrations  from  admirable 
photographs. 

On  AsYTHiN'..  By  H.  Bclloc.  New  York:  E. 
P.    Dutton   &    Co.;    $1.25    net. 

Brief  essays  on  "People  in  Books,"  "Irony." 
"History  in  Travel,"  and  other  miscellaneous 
topics. 

PosCEUUM  AMD  How  to  CoixzcT  It.  By  Ed- 
ward Dillon.     New  York:  E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $2 

net. 

An  admirable  manual,  lucidly  written  and 
copiously   illustrated. 

Lion  and  Dragon  in  Nokthb.ii  China.     By  R. 

F.    Johnston.      New    York:    E.    P.    Dutton    A    Co.; 
$5    net. 

A  history-  of  Wcihaiwei.  with  fascinating  chap- 
ters on  the  people  and  their  folk-lore,  religion,  and 
customs. 

Orchids    for    Evkk-,  I  hark;.   H.    Cur- 

tis.     New   York:    E.   P.    Duttoa   ic   Co.;   $6  net. 

Mr.  Curtis  explains  that  his  object  is  "to  ex 
tend  greatly  the  popularity  of  orchids,"  and  to  that 
end  he  has  written  this  pioneer  attempt  to  group 
orchids  according  to  their  value  for  general  culti- 
vation.    The  volume   is   richly    illustrated. 

An  Englishman  im  Ireland.  By  R.  Scott- 
lames.      New   York:    E.   P.   Dutton   &  Co.;   $2   net. 

Pleasantly  written  impression  of  a  journey  in  a 
canoe  by    river,   lough,   and    canat. 

Aucassin  vnd  Niculette.  Translated  from  the 
old  French  by  Eugene  Mason.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.:  80  cents  net. 

An  excellent  version  of  "the  most  lyric  and 
lovely  of  early  French  romances"  with  dainty 
illustrations  in  color. 

Fairy  Tales.  Bv  Wilhelm  Banff.  Translated 
by  L.  L,  Weedon.  "  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
,2.50. 

A  delightful  edition  of  HaufT's  fairy  tales  with 
many    charming    illustrations. 

Uganda  for  a  Holiday.  Bv  Sir  Frederick 
Treves.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50 
net. 

An  entertaining  description  of  Uganda  "from 
the  outlook  of  the  unspecialized  traveler,  of  the 
man  who  merely  seeks  'somewhere  to  go  to."  " 
Admirable  pictures  from  the  author's  photographs. 

Lord  Chatham.  By  Lord  Rosebery.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $3  net. 

Lord    Rosebery  confies-  himself  to   the  early   life 

of    the    "Great    Commoner,"    a    comparatively    ob- 
scure period  in    Pitt's   history. 

Stories  from  the  Chronicles  of  the  Cid.  By 
Mary  W.  Plummer.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

For  young  people.  Retells  the  most  striking 
incidents  in  the  life  of  Spain's  national   bero. 

Adventures  in  Friendship.  Bv  David  Gray- 
son.     New    York:    Doubleday,    Page    &    Co.;    $1.20 

net. 

Sympathetic  character  studies  notable  for  their 
mellow  philosophy  and  insight  into  human  nature. 

Golden  Words  Fitly  Spoken.  Compiled  by  H. 
Wellington  Wood.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company;    SI. 50    net. 

Select  and  helpful  quotations  from  the  writings 
of  famous  authors,  with  numerous  portraits. 

The  Growth  of  the  Gospels.  By  W.  M.  Flin- 
ders Petrie.  New  York:  The  Baker  &  Taylor 
Company;  SO  cents  net. 

Examines  the  probable  history  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  gospels  attained  the  form  in  which  we 
have  them  today. 

Hawthorne's  Country.  Bv  Helen  Archibald 
Clarke-  New  York:  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Com- 
pany. 

Aims  to  show  the  relation  between  Hawthorne's 
life  experiences  and   his  work. 

The  Sleeping  Beauty  and  Other  Fairy  Tales. 
Retold  by  Sir  Arthur  Quiller  Couch  and  illus- 
trated by  Edmund  Dulac.  New  York:  Hodder  & 
Stoughton. 

A  graceful  version  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty.  Blue 
Beard,  Cinderella,  and  Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
There    arc    thirty-    illustrations    by    Mr.    Dulac,    all 


.r.      I 
nard 


remarkable    for    grace    of    design    and    delicacy   il 
coloring.     The  volume   is  handsomely  bound. 

The  Conservation  of  Water.  By  John 
Mathews.     Boston:  bmall,  Maynard  &  Co.:  $2  nc 

Discusses  water  as  a   resource,    floods  and    the  I 
prevention,    storage,    watcrpower.   and   other   rclati 
topics. 

Wb  \t      Eight      Million      Women      Want. 
Rheta    Cbi.de    Dorr.      Boston:    Small.    May 
Co.;   $2  net. 

A  study  of  what  women  are  doing  and  ttiii 
today  in  connection  with  various  economic 
social    questions. 

Florida  Trails.  By  Winthrop  Packard.  A 
ton:  Small.  Maynard  &  Co.;  $3  net. 

Relates  in  an  attractive  manner  the  rambles  i 
a  naturalist  from  Jacksonville  to  Key  We* 
Many   charming  illustrations. 

Mr.  Pickwick.  Illustrated  in  color  by  F:ar 
Reynolds.      New  Yo rk*T  Hodder  St  Slough' 

Selected  episodes  from  the  Pickwick  Paper 
each  of  which  is  illustrated  in  a  vivacious  styl 
In  printing,  binding,  and  color  reproducti.no  tl 
volume  touches  the  hjgfl-watcr  mark  of  book  pf» 
duetion. 

How  to  Know  Architecture.  By  Frank  1 
Wallis.      New   York:    Harper   &    Brothers;    $2 

Designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  wtf 
to  be  able  to  "place"  any  building  that  may  cob 
under  their  observation.  An  admirable  and  lucid 
written   guide. 

Peasant  Art  in  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  IcelaKi 
Edited  by  Charles  Holme.     New  York:  John   La 
Company;    $3    net, 

In    this    autumn    number    of    the    Studio    are 
forth  the  remarkable  achievements  of  the  peasan 
of    the  countries   named    in    the  creation   of  wol 
of    art.      There    arc    more    than    six    hundred    ilia 
t  rations. 

Japan  FOR  a  Week.  By  A.  M.  Thompson.  Ne 
York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.50  net. 

Impressions  gathered  during  a  hurried  visit  ■ 
dertaken   for  the  purpose  of  securing  "local  color 
in  the  mounting  of  a  play. 

The  Great  Moments  in  a  Woman's  Life. 
Emily  C.  Blake.     Chicago:  Forbes  &  Co.;  75  cent 

Describes  in  a  sympathetic  manner  the  crucr 
moments  in  a  woman's  life  from  early  girlhoo 
to  motherhood. 

The  Poems  of  Alexander  Lawrence  PojB 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Minnie  H.  Posey.  Topeka,  Kat 
sa&:  Crane  &  Co.;  $1. 

Collects  the  verse  of  the  Creek  Indian  poe 
There  is  a  memoir  by  William  E.  Connelley. 

October  Vagabonds.  By  Richard  Le  Galliennj 
New  York:   Mitchell  Kennerley;  $1.50  net. 

Nature-study  essays,  enriched  by  attractive  i 
trations  by  Thomas  Fogarty. 

People  and  Questions.  By  G.  S.  Street.  Ne 
York:    Mitchell    Kennerley;  $1.50  net. 

Sketches  and  essays  on  serious  and  fancifi 
subjects. 

Celebrated    Criminal    Cases   of    America. 
Thomas   S.   Duke.      San    Francisco:    The  James  B 
Barry  Company. 

A  pioneer  effort  to  gather  into  one  volume  at 
thoritative    records    of    the    notable    criminal    case 
of    America    during    the    last    eighty    year-..      Caj 
tain    Duke    has    searched     far    and    wide    for 
material  and  presents  it  in  an  attractive  form. 

The  National  Land  System.  By  Pay  son  Jacl 
son  Treat,  New  York:  E.  B.  Treat  &  Co.:  $2.5 
net- 
Explains  how  the  national  public  lands  passe 
into  private  ownership  during  the  first  great  perio 
of  the  American  land  system.  It  covers  the  yeai 
from    1785    to    1820. 

The  Big  Game  of  Africa.  By  Richard  Tjadel 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

A  narrative  of  the  author's  own  wandering 
and  a  guide-book  for  those  interested  in  the  Hi 
and  habits  of  the  African  game  animals.  Liberal! 
illustrated. 

Argumentation  and  Debate,  By  J.  V.  Dennej 
C.  S.  Duncan,  and  F.  C-  McKinney.  New  York 
American   Book  Company;   $1.25. 

Discusses  the  fundamental  principles  of  argi 
mentation  and  gives  copious  examples  of  master 
pieces  of  debate. 


AD  Booki  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
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222  STOCKTON  ST. 
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MUSICAL  COMEDY  AND  VAUDEVILLE. 


By  George  L.  Shoals. 


Time  was  when  not  one  American  family 
in  a  thousand  knew  what  a  salad  was  ;  now 
it  appears  that  most  of  them,  at  least  the 
town  and  city  dwellers,  prefer  to  make  their 
meals  all  salad.  Xot,  perhaps,  the  rectangu- 
three-times-a-day  sacrifice  to  the  needs 
physical  convention,  but  the  more  neces- 
ry  if  less  regular  food  supply  of  weakened 
es  and  flabby  mental  processes.  Musical 
medy  and  vaudeville  are  salad — their  con- 
ts  ranging  from  delectable  peppery  water- 
ess  down  the  vegetable  line  to  the  indi- 
tible  cucumber  and  the  plebeian  cabbage, 
some  future  time,  not  yet  dawning,  the 
era-house  chefs  will  throw  everything 
ide  except  rare  ripe  tomatoes  and  real  red 
lerxies  for  these  concoctions.  Or  the  pub- 
c  will  tire  of  salads  as  the  staple  of  amuse- 
.ent  menus. 

The  Kissing  Girl"  at  the  Savoy  Theatre 
is  week  is  fresh  and  crisp,  with  consider- 
tie  mustard  in  the  mayonnaise.  But  this 
ibolism  may  be  carried  too  far.  Speaking 
)lainly,  the  piece  is  an  exercise  in  agility 
,  rather  than  a  dramatic  or  musical  spectacle. 
i  Nearly  all  its  real  dramatic  action  is  in  the 
first  song,  given  with  capital  expression  and 
a  good  voice  by  Louis  London  in  the  char- 
acter of  Karl  Oppe,  the  king's  forester.  Mr. 
London  is  not  quite  the  only  singer  in  the 
company,  but  he  atones  for  the  evident  faults 
of  some  other  members  of  the  cast.  Dick 
Temple,  as  Fritz  Kobus,  an  Austrian  corporal, 
might  do  much  better  than  he  does,  for  when 
he  sings  the  last  stanza  of  his  song,  after 
having  recited  several  verses  atrociously,  he 
makes  the  number  seem  possible. 

Texas  Guinan  is  the  "Kissing  Girl,"  and 
this  phrase,  far  from  being  a  good  choice  as 
a  title  for  the  production,  is  not  so  bad  as  it 
sounds.  She  is  merely  the  beauty  queen 
who  awards  a  kiss  to  the  victor  in  the  annual 
contest  of  the  schuetzenfest  corps.  Miss 
Guinan   is  personally   attractive,   fully  in   har- 

fsny  with  the  skipping-merrily  technic  of 
e  entire  company,  and  perfectly  at  ease  in 
en  the  most  insouciant  expression,  but  her 
singing  voice  is  very  light.  Beatriz  Miche- 
lena  has  been  engaged  for  the  role  of  Chris- 
tina, the  brewer's  daughter,  and  will  give  it 
more  distinction. 

Harry  Hermsen,  the  eccentric  German 
comedian,  who  seems  always  about  to  sneeze 
or  just  recovering  from  such  a  convulsion, 
makes  all  that  is  possible  of  his  role,  the 
brewer  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  Good 
character  parts  "are  not  often  offered  by  the 
chefs  of  musical  comedy.  It  exhausts  their 
ingenuity  to  scheme  for  brilliant  chorus  cos- 
tuming and  novel  effects  in  detail.  The  come- 
dian who  can  make  a  living  figure  of  the 
sketch  furnished  him  must  be  a  genius  and 
practically   unhampered    by    author,    producer, 

fr  stage  manager.  Francis  Wilson,  De  Wolf 
opper,  and  Frank  Daniels  make  over  their 
nes  and  business  to  suit  their  own  style. 
Richard  Carle  writes  his  own  parts,  and  those 
for  the  other  members  of  his  company,  and 
he  is  not  uniformly  successful. 

It  is  the  chorus,  after  all,  that  makes  the 
musical  comedy.  And  that  doesn't  mean, 
necessarily,  that  pretty  girls  who  can  sing 
and  dance  are  all  that  is  required.  There 
must  be  some  sort  of  excuse  for  their  pres- 
ence, and  for  their  costumes,  and  they  must 
have  something  more  than  the  grand-opera 
semicircle  in  the  way  of  posing,  and  a  ges- 
ture or  two  added  to  that  time-honored  up- 
lifting of  the  hand  to  heaven  with  the  last 
note  of  the  concerted  number.  In  "A  Mati- 
nee Idol,"  given  last  week  at  the  Savoy,  the 
chorus  represented  the  young  ladies  of  a 
seminary,  and  the  usual  mournful  array  of 
chorus  men  was  noticeable  by  its  absence. 
What  does  De  Wolf  Hopper  need  of  a  male 
chorus?  In  "The  Kissing  Girl"  the  chorus  is 
assorted — two-thirds  village  maidens,  one- 
third  young  men  in  picturesque  shooting- 
costumes  of  hunters'  green.  And  the  vil- 
lage maidens !  How  they  run,  and  march, 
and  wheel,  and  wave  steins  in  the  drinking 
chorus  and  shapely  limbs  in  all  the  other  cho- 
.1  ruses.  Watch  the  one  in  the  green  hat ! 
But  the  accomplishments  of  these  young  per- 
j  sons  may  not  be  so  lightly  summed  up. 
When  Christina  sings  her  solo,  in  the  third 
act,  one  of  the  chorus  ladies  appears  in  gipsy 
costume,  a  violin  tucked  under  her  chin,  and 
j  plays  an  obligato  accompaniment  in  a  gen- 
-  juinely  artistic  way.  Then  the  violin  is  an- 
>fswered    by   another,    and   the    spotlight    shows 


a  girl  in  white  standing  in  an  upper  box. 
who  echoes  the  strain  played  by  the  gipsy, 
and  almost  as  admirably  in  execution.  The 
leading  dancer  of  the  company.  Mile.  Vanity, 
has  much  of  the  equipment  of  the  schooled 
ballerina,  and  is  most  pleasing  when  she 
displays  her  training  in  that  branch  of  the 
art. 

The  music  of  "The  Kissing  Gir!"  is  dis- 
tinctly good.  For  this  Harry  Von  Tilzer  is 
to  be  complimented.  Of  the  book,  by  Stanis- 
laus Stange,  not  nearly  so  much,  though  he 
modestly  admits  that  it  is  from  the  German 
of  Leo  Stein,  who  wrote  the  story  of  "The 
Merry   Widow." 

*  *  * 

When  Harry  OrndorrT,  stage  manager  at 
the  Orpheum,  writes  a  comedy,  it  will  have 
as  its  motive  the  struggles  of  the  potentate 
behind  the  scenes  with  the  several  vaude- 
villians  who  make  up  the  weekly  programme. 
It  requires  some  diplomacy,  and  the  art  of 
the  ready  debater,  added  to  the  skill  and 
away  down  underground  knowledge  of  the 
theatrical  veteran,  not  merely  to  decide  but 
actually  to  make  certain  who  shall  open  and 
who  shall  close  the  bill,  and  who  shall  pre- 
cede and  follow  the  trained  animal  turn. 
Sunday  supplements  give  generous  selections 
now  from  the  work  of  the  vaudeville  bright 
lights,  but  they  never  have  had  anything  half 
as  pathetic  as  the  stage  manager's  actual  ex- 
periences. Should  you  be  one  of  the  several 
thousand  who  go  to  the  Orpheum  this  week, 
guess  why  the  later  acts  did  not  come  on 
earlier. 

There  is  one  thing  certain :  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  Mabel  Hite  and  Mr.  Hite — 
that  is,  Mr.  Mike  Donlin — are  asked  to  open 
the  bill.  Mr.  Orndorff  could  not  afford  to 
have  late  comers  or  early  goers  miss  this 
inimitable  pair.  Mabel  Hite  was  perhaps  just 
as  finished  a  comedian,  and  sang  and  danced 
as  daintily,  before  she  took  as  husband  and 
dramatic  partner  the  big  fielder  of  the  New 
York  baseball  Giants,  but  he  is  such  a  per- 
fect foil  for  her  fun,  and  she  takes  such  de- 
light in  guying  and  wheedling  and  managing 
him,  and  such  evident  pride  in  his  possession 
that  it  adds  a  hundred  per  cent  to  her  at- 
tractiveness. Without  the  tall,  still  somewhat 
shy,  and  altogether  untheatrical  partner,  who 
is  just  as  certain  of  her  eminent  ability-  as 
the  newest  and  most  impressionable  spectator, 
Miss  Hite  would  be  simply  a  star  vaudeville 
soubrette,  but  with  him  as  raw  material  she 
makes  of  their  turn  an  appealing  comedy. 
She  hardly  needs  Vincent  Bryan's  sketch. 
Her  imitations — notably  those  of  Eddie  Foy 
and  Ben  Welch — prove  her  close  observation, 
quick   wit,    and   mimetic   faculty. 

William  Farnum  and  his  little  company 
have  a  very  pretty  dramatic  sketch  in  "The 
Mallet's  Masterpiece,"  written  by  Edward 
Peple,  author  of  "The  Prince  Chap"  and  other 
full-sized  comedies.  It  gives  a  new  explana- 
tion of  the  wonderful  armless  Venus  of  Milo. 
and  will  linger  in  the  memory  after  the  ordi- 
nary one-act  pieces  are  forgotten.  Mr.  Far- 
num is  a  good  figure  as  the  ambitious  sculptor, 
but  his  elocution  is  still  Ben  Hurried  and 
strenuous.  Even  Forrest  and  McCullough  did 
not  make  such  long  passages  fortissimo. 
Olive  White  is  pleasing  and  effective  as  the 
king's  daughter,  and  Wells  Knibloe,  the  en- 
vious rival  who  seeks  to  destroy  the  master- 
piece,  is  capable. 

Strange  to  say,  Herr  Richard  Nadrage,  the 
.European  ventriloquist,  allows  his  two  speak- 
ing clowns  to  copy  his  slight  Scandiarian 
accent,  but  not  to  their  or  his  own  disadvan- 
tage. He  is  a  clever  illusionist,  and  his  sing- 
ing as  a  trio  is  remarkable.  Quite  as  notable 
is  the  fact  that  the  fun  of  his  pretended 
comedy  colloquy  is  on  a  plane  above  that  of 
the  usual  performer  of  this  class. 

Cook  and  Lorenz  are  a  versatile  pair  of 
comedians  who  excite  roars  of  laughter  at 
half-second  intervals  with  seemingly  insig- 
nificant effort.  There  is  not  a  man  of  the 
thousands  who  have  ha-ha'd  till  they  cried 
while  watching  them  this  week  who  can  quote 
a  sentence  from  their  more  or  less  spontane- 
ous remarks,  but  the  fun  is  there,  consecu- 
tively and  unmistakably.  The  thin  one  plays 
the  piano  and  the  fat  one  dances  and  poses, 
but  this  is  only  one  of  the  shortest  chapters 
in  their  fifteen-minute  interlude. 

Sometimes  you  are  not  really  afraid  the 
acrobats  will  fall,  you  are  much  too  pessi- 
mistic to  look  for  such  a  consummation.  But 
when  you  see  the  Duffin-Redcay  troupe  of 
four  aerialists  you  will  experience  a  genuine 
thrill  during  several  of  their  episodes,  and 
you  will  really  breathe  more  freely  when  they 
finish  without  an  accident,  no  matter  how 
tame  other  high-swinging  and  tumbling  feats 
have  seemed  to  you.  Triple  somersaults  and 
loop-the-loop  flights  through  the  air  unat- 
tached  are  a  part  of  their  exhibition. 


Ethel  Barrymore  in  Pinero's  "Trelawney 
of  the  Wells"  will  appear  at  the  Empire  The- 
atre in  New  York  following  the  engagement 
of  William  Gillette.  She  will  play  Rose  Tre- 
lawney, and  will  be  supported  by  a  newly 
organized  company. 

■*♦*- 

Lillian  Russell  and  company  at  the  Colum- 
bia Theatre  are  in  the  last  nights  of  a  suc- 
cessful engagement. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

"Polly  of  the  Circus,"  Frederic  Thompson's 
remarkable  production  of  Margaret  Mayo's 
comedy-drama  of  that  name,  with  Miss  Ida 
St.  Leon  in  the  name-part,  comes  to  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  for  two  weeks,  beginning 
Monday,  December  12.  "Polly  of  the  Circus," 
with  its  fascinating  paraphernalia  of  the  saw- 
dust ring,  is  an  offering  that  apparently  exerts 
never-ending  appeal.  Its  initial  performance 
was  in  New  York  three  years  ago,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  attract  to  the  theatres  where  it  is 
presented  audiences  that  are  remarkable  for 
their  size.  Miss  Ida  St.  Leon  as  Polly  brings 
to  this  particular  part  an  unusual  amount  of 
sympathetic  congeniality,  and  there  is  justice 
in  the  belief  that  the  part  might  have  been 
created  with  her  solely  in  mind  for  its  por- 
trayal. It  is  doubtful  if  the  fascination  of 
the  tanbark  sawdust  ring  and  canvas  tents 
ever  wholly  leaves  any  one  who  has  once  felt 
it,  hence  the  realistic  production  of  the  big 
ring  show  which  is  the  feature  of  the  third 
act  of  "Polly  of  the  Circus,"  will  undoubtedly 
prove  as  much  of  an  attraction  to  audiences 
upon  this  occasion  as  it  ever  has  in  the  past. 
Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 


The  last  performances  of  "The  Kissing 
Girl,"  with  Beatriz  Michelena-Middleton  es- 
pecially engaged  for  the  role  of  Christina, 
will  take  place  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  this  Sat- 
urday afternoon  and  evening,  and  on  Sunday 
night  "Madame  X,"  the  impressive  story  of 
mother-love  which  has  created  such  a  sensa- 
tion in  all  of  the  principal  dramatic  centres 
of  the  world,  will  begin  a  two  weeks'  engage- 
ment- The  story  of  "Madame  X"  concerns 
an  unhappy  woman  who  is  driven  from  her 
husband's  home  for  an  indiscretion.  Later 
he  repents  and  searches  for  her  in  vain,  and 
she  becomes  an  adventuress  and  the  com- 
panion of  a  criminal.  In  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion she  talks  about  her  past  and  gives  her 
companion  the  idea  of  blackmailing  her  hus- 
band, who  has  become  president  of  the  civil 
tribunal.  She  begs  him  to  desist  and,  upon 
his  refusal,  kills  him.  When  arrested  she  re- 
fuses to  make  any  defense,  and  when  ar- 
raigned in  court  the  counsel  assigned  to  her 
is  her  own  twenty-year-old  son,  who,  not 
knowing  her  identity,  pleads  eloquently,  and 
in  seeking  to  diminish  the  culpability  of  his 
client  bitterly  denounces  the  person  who  has 
driven  her  to  what  she  had  become,  that  man 
being,  of  course,  his  father.  The  company 
which  Henry  W.  Savage  sends  to  interpret 
Alexandre  Bisson's  celebrated  drama  includes 
Adeline  Dunlap  as  the  mysterious  "Madame 
X,"  Howard  Gould  as  Floriot,  and  Robert 
Ober  as  Raymond  Floriot. 


Hymack.  the  chameleon  comedian  who  on 
the  occasion  of  his  vaudeville  debut  three 
years  ago  at  the  Empire  Theatre,  London,  set 
the  play-going  community  of  that  city  talking 
and  a  little  later  perplexed  Paris  and  last 
season  had  New  York  guessing,  will  be  the 
headline  attraction  at  the  Orpheum  next 
week.  He  impersonates  a  man  who  is  ex- 
pecting the  visit  of  a  friend  who  is  a  hypno- 
tist. The  invited  one  does  not  put  in  an 
appearance,  but  demonstrates  his  ability  from 
a  distance  by  placing  Hymack  in  a  hypnotic 
condition  during  which  some  wonderful  light- 
ning changing  is  accomplished.  Hymack  was 
formerly  prominent  in  the  support  of  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell  and  Mr.  William  Gillette. 
"Marvelous  Griffith"  will  be  another  attrac- 
tion. Without  pen,  pencil,  or  paper,  without 
slate,  blackboard,  or  chalk,  this  wizard  of 
figures  can  raise  a  numeral  to  the  sixth  power 
in  about  eleven  seconds.  He  nonchalantly 
deals  in  millions  and  quadrillions,  and  a  di- 
verting feature  of  his  performance  is  an- 
nouncing the  number  and  sex  of  children  of 
any  person  in  the  audience.  The  musical 
comedy  star,  Hilda  Thomas,  and  the  come- 
dian, Lou  Hall,  will  present  the  successful 
comedietta  "The  Substitute."  Miss  Thomas 
sings  and  displays  clever  character  acting, 
while  Mr.  Hall  compels  laughter  in  an  orig- 
inal style.  Ruby  Norton  and  John  E.  Stanley 
are  expected  to  prove  among  the  popular  fea- 
tures. Their  contribution  consists  of  song 
and  comedy.  Miss  Norton  is  a  San  Francisco 
girl  who  will  be  remembered  as  having  played 
not  unimportant  parts  in  musical  comedy  at 
the  Tivoli.  Next  week  will  he  the  last  of 
Cook  and  Lorenz,  Richard  Xadrage.  Scheda, 
and  also  of  Mabel  Hite  and  Mike  Donlin  in 
their  successful   skit,   "Double   Play." 


That  favorite  comic-opera  comedian.  Jeffer- 
son De  Angelis,  will  follow  "Madame  X"  at 
the  Savoy,  commencing  a  week's  engagement 
on  Christmas  in  his  latest  success.  "The 
Beauty   Spot." 


George  Riddle,  the  Shakespearean  reader 
and  actor,  widely  known  for  his  interest  in 
classical  productions,  died  November  26  in 
Boston,  aged  fifty-nine.  Mr.  Riddle  was 
prominent  in  the  assistance  given  to  Margaret 
Anglin  in  the  production  of  "Antigone"  at  the 
Greek   Theatre   in   Berkeley  last  summer. 


The  fine  old  Ports  and  Sherries  of  the 
Italian-Swiss  Colony  are  California's  finest 
sweet  wines.  Why  don't  you  order  a  supply 
for  the  holidays  from  your  grocers  or  any 
family  wine  and  liquor  store? 


Crocker  Safe   Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco 


The  Acme  of  Protection 


AMUSEMENTS. 


N 


EW  ORPHEUM  2™£?i£ 

Sliest  id .  most  nugnificent  theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
THE  STANDARD  OF  VAUDEVILLE 

MR.  HYMACK.  the  Chameleon  Come- 
dian: "MARVELOUS  GRIFFITH";  HILDA 
THOMAS  and  LOL"  HALL,  presenting  "The 
Substitute";  STANLEY  and  NORTON;  COOK 
and  LORENZ:  RICHARD  NADRAGE: 
SCHEDA:  New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures: 
Last  Week,  Great  Comedv  Hit.  MABEL  HITE 
and  MIKE  DONLIN,  in  the  musical  skit, 
"Double  Play." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c.  50c  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),  10c,  25c,  50c.  Phones — Douglas  70, 
Home    C    1570. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  tSfgEM 

^^  The  Leading  Playhouse 
Phone*:  Franklin  150        Home  C5783 

WITH    US    ONXE    AGAIN 
Beginning  Monday,    December    12 
ifattnees  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 
Frederic    Thompson's    Greatest    Production    of 
Margaret   Mayo's  play 
POLLY  OF  THE  CIRCUS 
With  IDA  ST.  LEOX  and  others  of  the  splen- 
did  company  seen   here   last  season 
Wednesday  mat.  at  special  prices — $1,  50c,  25c 
London — New    York — and    then    San    Fran- 
cisco   for    "THE    DOLLAR    PRINCESS." 


I  McAllister.  *.  Market 

Phones:  Market  130 
Home  J 28 22 


This.    Sat.   aft.    and    eve. — Last    times   of 

"THE    KISSING    GIRL" 

Starting  Sun.  eve.,  Dec.  11 — For  2  Weeks  On! v 

HENRY    W.    SAVAGE   offers   the    most 

intense  drama  of  the  century 

MADAME  X. 

The  Reigning  Sensation  of  Europe  and  America 

Nights    and    Saturday    matinee,    S~    to    50c; 

"Pop"  matinee  Thursday,  $1  to  25c.     Seats  at 

the  theatre  and   Emporium. 

Next— JEFFERSON      DE      ANGELIS,      in 
"The    Beauty    Spot." 


DE  GOGORZA 

THE  SPANISH  BARITONE 
ROBERT  SCHMITZ  »t  the  Piano 

COLUMBIA 

ThU  SUNDAY  AFT.  Dec.  11 
and  SUNDAY  AFT.  Dec.  18 


Seats  $ 
Sunday  a 

.00.51.50  an 
theatre  after 

1  $1.00.  at  Sherman 
10  a.  m. 

Cla 

r  &  Co. '5 

Oakland     -     -     Tuesday  aft.  Dec.  20, 
YE  LIBERTY  PLAYHOUSE 

ai2:30 

Assisted  by 

Grand 
Orchestra 


TETRAZZINI 


DREAMLAND 

Next  Monday  eve,  Dec.  12. 

Saturday  aft,  Dec.  17 

and  Tuesday  eve,  Dec,  20 

Seats  $3.00.  $2.00. $1.50.  Admission 

to  Balcony  $1.00.     Box-office  now  at 

Sherman.  Clay  &  Co.'*. 


Oakland,  next  Thursday  eve,  Dec  15 
YE  UBERTY  PLAYHOUSE 


HARDMAN   PIANO  USED 

Comine— GERVILLE-REACHE.  Contralto. 


D     A    f*  I  M  C    NEW  CALIFORNIA 
K  A  U  1  IN  KX        JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND 
RACE  TRACK 

Racing  every  Week  Day.  Rain  or  Shine 

SIX  RACES  EACH  DAY 

First  Race  at  1 :40  p.  m. 
Admission— Men.  $2      -     -      -      -     Ladies,  $1 

For  special  trains  stopping  at  the  track,  take 
S.  P.    Ferry,    foot  of    Market   St;    leave  at    12 
ro.,   thereafter  every   20   minutes  until    1:40  p. 
m.      No    smoking   in    the   last    two 
are  reserved    for  ladies  and   their    r 
THOMAS  H.   WILLIAM- 
PERCY  W.   TREAT,    Secretary 
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Pears' 

Pears'  is  essentially 
a  toilet  soap.  A  soap 
good  for  clothes  won't 
benefit  face  and  hands. 
Don't  use  laundry  soap 
for  toilet  or  bath.  That 
is,  if  you  value  clear 
skin. 

Pears'  is  pure  soap 
and  matchless  for  the 
complexion. 

Sold  in  town  and  village 


PLAYER  PIANOS 


A.  B.  Chase  Artistano 

Steinway  Pianola  Piano 

Sohmet  Cecilian  Piano 

Cecilian  Player  Piano 

Estey  Player  Piano 

AN    IDEAL    CHRISTMAS   GIFT 

THE  WHOLE  FAMILY 
$500  to  $1000 

EASY  TERMS 

Sherman  Jpay  &  Go. 

Steam?  ud  Otter  Panes    Player  Paws  of  alt  Gr»d« 
Victor  Talking  Machines     Sheet  Music  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Sts.,  Oakland 


WELLS  FARGO  NEVADA  NATIONAL  BANK 

of  San  Francisco 

No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


Capital.  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits .. . SI  1.053.686.21 

Cash  and  Sight  Exchange 11 ,218.874.78 

Deposits 24.743.347. 1 6 

Isaias   W.    Heixman President 

I.    W.    Helluan    Je Vice-President 

F.    L.    Lipmax Vice-President 

James  K.  Wilson Vice-President 

Frank   B.    King Cashier 

W.    McGavin Asst    Cashier 

E.    L.    Jacobs Asst.    Cashier 

V.  H.  Rosetti Asst.  Cashier 

C.   L.   Davis Asst.    Cashier 


ISAIAS    W.     HELLMAN 
LEON    SLOSS 
C.    DE   GUIGNE 
PERCY    T.    MORGAN 
I.    W.    HELLMAS,    JR. 
WIS.    HAAS 
JAMES   L.    FLOOD 
WM.    F.    HEREIN 


DIRECTORS 

JOHN    C.    KIEKPATRICK 
P.   W.   VAN    SICKLEN 
HARTLAND    LAW 
J.    HENRY    MEYER 
CHAS.    J.    DEERING 
F.    L.  "  LIFMAN 
JAMES    K.    WILSON 


Caste-aers  of  this  Bank  ire  offered  even  kdErj 
prodeol  backbis.    New  icconnti  are  iirritaL 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

SAVINGS  (THE  GERMAN  BANK)    COMMERCIAL 

(Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Guaranteed    Capital    $  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..      1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent  Funds..      1,555,093.05 

Deposits  June  30,    1910 40,384,727.21 

Total    Assets    43,108,907.82 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President 
and  Manager,  George  Tourny ;  3d  Vice-Presi- 
dent, J.  W.  Van  Bergen;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R. 
Schmidt;  Assistant  Cashier,  William  Herr- 
mann; Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller;  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries, G.  J.  O.  Folte  and  Wm.  D.  Newhouse; 
Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  op  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  George  Tourny,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen, 
Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Walter,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr., 
E.  T.  Knise,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer.    Manager. 


30NESTELL  &  CO. 

PAPER 

he    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnisned  by  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

A  medical  expert,  who  is  also  evidently  a 
deadly  opponent  of  the  week-end  habit,  stakes 
his  reputation  on  the  assertion  that  it  is  a 
myth  to  suppose  the  week-ender  is  the  better 
prepared  for  his  Monday  duties  than  any 
other  man.  But  the  poet  of  the  Sketch  re- 
minds the  man  of  pills  that  the  Mondayish 
feeling  antedated  the  week-end  habit : 
Doctors  are  picking  up  facts  at  last, 

And    learning  the  ways  of  man; 
But  glossing   it  over   in  learned    phrase, 

As  only  the  doctors  can. 
For  one  of  them  hastens  to  tell  the  world 
That  somewhere  he's  seen  or  read 
Of  the   end-of-a-holiday, 
After-a-  jolly-day, 
Old-fashioned   Monday-head. 

Laymen,   going  by  rule  of  thumb, 

Have  known  for  ever  so  long 
That  Monday's  the  day  when  every  one 

And  everything  goes  wrong. 
But  they've  taken  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course, 
Sh.ngged  their  shoulders,  and  said, 
"It's  all  that  end-of-a-holiday, 
After-a-j  oily-day. 
Old-fashioned  Monday-head." 


America's  reputation  as  the  breeding- 
ground  of  new  diseases  is  seriously  threat- 
ened. And  by  the  vicar  of  a  little  town  in 
England,  who  declares  that  morbus  sabbaticus 
is  the  most  disastrous  sickness  of  the  day. 
"It  is  very  bad,"  he  writes,  "to  see  the  preva- 
lence of  this  illness,  which  is  becoming  more 
and  more  serious  as  it  decimates  all  ranks  of 
society.  The  attack  comes  on  very  suddenly- 
each  Sunday.  No  symptoms  are  observed  on 
Saturday  night ;  the  patient  sleeps  well, 
wakes  well,  and  on  Sunday  morning  eats  a 
hearty  breakfast.  The  attack  begins  to  come 
on  toward  church  time,  and  continues  with 
varying  severity  until  the  services  are  oyer. 
As  dinner  time  approaches  the  patient  rapidly 
recovers,  grows  quite  easy,  and  again  eats  a 
hearty  meal.  In  the  afternoon  he  has  quite 
recovered,  and  enjoys  himself  or  herself,  as 
the  case  may  be,  accordingly.  Tea  is  enjoyed, 
but  about  church  time,  sad  to  say,  a  relapse 
is  noticed,  the  symptoms  develop  with  alarm- 
ing rapidity,  and'  continue  again  until  evening 
service  is  over,  and  then  there  is  no  return 
of  this  insidious  disease  until  the  following 
Sundaj'."  According  to  the  discoverer  of  this 
Sunday  sickness,  the  one  and  only  remedy  is 
a  "regular  habit  of  church  attendance,"  but, 
such  is  the  perversity  of  human  nature,  there 
appear  to  be  countless  thousands  of  patients 
who  prefer  the  diseases  to  the  remedy. 


Diners  grow  so  accustomed  to  the  regular 
rotation  of  the  various  courses  of  a  menu 
that  they  forget  that  it  is  not  fashion  or  cus- 
tom which  has  made  them  what  they  are. 
The  philosophy  of  the  dinner  is  one  of  man's 
proudest  achievements,  embodying  the  results 
of  the  scientific  study  of  the  true  needs  of 
the  digestion.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  table 
of  the  different  roles  played  by  the  various 
courses,  set  forth  by  an  authority  on  dieting : 

Hors  d'eeuvres — A  delicate,  salty  attempt  to 
stimulate  the  flow  of  saliva  in  the  mouth  and 
to  warn  the  various  digestive  organs  to  get 
ready  for  work. 

Soup — The  greatest  digestive  stimulant 
known  to  the  physiologists — that  is,  a  solu- 
tion of  meat  extract  in  hot  water. 

Fish  and  entree — Both  soft-fibred  and 
easily  digestible  articles,  to  lead  up  to  the 

Meat  and  vegetables — The  relatively  indi- 
gestible, filling  part  of  the  meal. 

Game — An  attempt  to  tickle  the  waning  ap- 
petite and  quench  the  last  pangs  of  hunger. 

Savory — A  fine,  salty  stimulus  to  the 
flagging  digestion. 

As  will  be  observed,  this  "perfect  dinner" 
gives  no  place  to  sweets  or  ices.  We  are  as- 
sured that  such  have  no  real  place  in  the 
scientific  dinner,  as  they  only  dull  the  sense 
of  taste.  Ices  are  declared  to  be  useful 
merely  for  filling  cavities  in  hollow  teeth,  the 
invention  of  some  misanthropic  and  dyspeptic 
chef.  Is  that  the  right  name  for  the  chef  who 
will  introduce  an  iced  sherbet  in  the  middle 
of  a  long  dinner?  No!  affirms  the  devotee 
of  Granite  au  CUqttot,  on  the  contrary  he  is 
a  digestive  genius,  for  he  knows  that  the 
iced  sherbet  with  its  gratifying  coolness  will 
soothe  the  stomach  in  the  midst  of  its  labors. 
And  as  to  ices  or  an  iced  pudding  at  the  end 
of  a  dinner,  wThy  any  authority  on  ailments  of 
the  stomach  will  assure,  for  the  usual  fee, 
that  such  are  not  only  grateful  but  actively 
healthful  for  various  formidably  named  medi- 
cal reasons. 

From  all  this  to  hash  and  prunes  is  a  ter- 
rible descent.  But,  it  seems,  they  have  been 
maligned  for  many  years.  Such  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  spartan  Evening  Post  of  Chicago. 
Hash,  affirms  that  organ  of  lowly  dieting,  is 
"one  of  the  real  delicacies  of  life,  when  prop- 
erly made."  And  as  for  prunes,  why,  they 
are  "taking  their  rightful  place  in  our  social 
economy,  because  the  prune-growers  have 
manfully  defended  them."  It  is  obvious  that 
not  all  the  trusts  direct  their  nefarious  opera- 
tions from  Wall  Street  The  qualification  of 
the  ascent  of  the  prune  is  suspicious  of  count- 
ing-house influence ;  the  proviso  about  hash 
I  leaves  us  much  where  we  were.    Who  ha$  the 


secret  of  the  "properly  made"  variety?  So 
far  as  the  boarder  or  the  hotel-guest  are  con- 
cerned, the  recipe  is  one  of  the  utterly  lost 
treasures  of  the  world. 


Can  anything  polite  come  out  of  Berlin  ? 
Perhaps,  in  time.  For  a  League  of  Politeness 
has  been  founded  in  the  capital  of  the  Kaiser, 
the  aim  of  which  is  to  inculcate  better  man- 
ners in  that  boorish  city.  Those  who  at- 
tended the  first  meeting  of  the  league  were 
agreed  that  such  an  organization  is  badly 
needed,  and,  as  the  society  is  framed  on  the 
lines  of  a  similar  body  in  Rome,  it  was  re- 
solved to  choose  as  its  motto,  "Pro  gen- 
tilezza."  Those  words  are  to  be  emblazoned 
upon  an  attractive  little  medal,  with  the  idea 
that  a  glance  at  the  talisman  will  annihilate 
any  inclination  to  indulge  in  bad  temper  or 
discourteous  language.  "Any  polite  person." 
it  is  stated,  will  be  eligible  for  membership, 
which  is  the  only  weak  spot  in  the  move- 
ment. It's  the  impolite  people  that  the  league 
needs  to  get  hold  of,  and  especially  the  store 
clerks,  the  trolley  conductors,  the  railway 
ticket  collectors,  and  countless  other  officials 
in  Berlin.  If  the  league  succeeds  in  Germany, 
there  are  other  lands  in  which  branches 
should  be  established  without  delay. 


What  has  become  of  all  those  teddy-bears 
which  used  to  be  the  intelligent  companions 
of  fashionable  ladies  in  their  carriages  or 
automobiles  is  not  a  serious  problem,  but  it 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  the  "smart 
set"  of  Xew  York  disposes  of  its  canine  and 
feline  pets.  To  answer  the  question  for  Paris 
and  London  is  easy,  for  the  latter  has  its 
dogs*  cemetery  on  the  fringe  of  Hyde  Park, 
while  the  pet  of  the  Parisienne  finds  a  resting 
place  in  "Lisle  des  Chiens,"  that  island  in  the 
Seine  which  has  been  transformed  into  a 
lovely  garden.  The  laws  of  France  are  dras- 
tic where  the  bodies  of  dead  dogs  or  cats  are 
concerned.  Many  houses  and  flats  in  Paris 
have  no  gardens,  and  it  is  forbidden  on  hy- 
gienic grounds  to  make  a  graveyard  of  the 
cellar.  Nor  is  it  lawful  to  deposit  Fido's  body 
in  the  Seine.  The  river  is  carefully  watched 
from  the  bridges,  and  any  attempt  to  find  a 


watery  grave  for  a  deceased  dog  or  cat 
usually  thwarted.  As  it  is  not  considere 
good  form  to  leave  the  body  of  the  friend 
of  man  in  the  gutter  to  be  collected  as  garb 
age,  the  dogs'  cemetery  in  the  Seine  does  a 
prosperous  business.  It  is  conducted  on  non- 
sentimental  lines  so  far  as  the  owners  are 
concerned,  with  a  regular  tariff  for  inter- 
ments. If  a  dog  is  brought  in  a  closed  box, 
the  minimum  fee  for  a  grave  is  five  francs ; 
for  fifteen  francs  a  grave  may  be  leased  for 
three  years,  for  a  hundred  francs  for  thirty 
years.  A  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  ceme- 
tery is  a  stonemason's  yard,  where  suitable 
memorials  are  displayed.  The  rules,  how- 
ever, forbid  the  use  of  any  kind  of  religious 
emblem,  and  anything  approaching  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  human  grave  is  prohibited.  In 
a  retired  corner  of  the  island  is  a  "quartier 
des  chats,"  adorned  with  china  cats  in  all 
sizes,  shapes,  and  colors.  Here  and  there, 
too,  is  a  bird's  grave,  decorated  with  an  empty 
cage. 


There  is   nothing   more  acceptable   for  a 

present  than  a  beautiful  picture 

properly  framed 


ifl.  (£.  Attfibrn 

imjiorlrr  anil  Sralrr  in 

¥'vxt  Arts 

315  &nttrr  &trrrt  (»rroni  3Floor) 
San  3Fraitriaro.  (Calif. 

n.i.„i,„„.„  *  &utlrr  3TB 


Special   study   made   of  Artistic  and  Ap- 
propriate Framing. 
Paintings  Restored.  Frames  Regilded. 


The  Famous 


Gives  the  Best  Light  at  Any  Price 

When  you  pay  more  than  the  Rayo 
price  for  a  lamp,  you  are  paying  for  extra 
decorations  that  cannot  add  to  the  quality 
of  the  light.  You  can't  pay  for  a  better 
light,  because  there  is  none.  An  oil  light 
has  the  least  effect  on  the  human  eye,  and 
the  Rayo  Lamp  is  the  best  oil  lamp  made, 
though  low  In  price.  You  can  pay  $5,  $10, 
or  $20  for  some  other  lamp,  and  although 
you  get  a  more  costly  lamp,  you  can't 
get  a  better  light  than  the  white,  mellow, 
diffused,  unflickering  light  of  the  low- 
priced  Rayo. 

Has  a  strong,  durable  shade-holder.  This  sea- 
son's burner  adds  to  the  strength  and  appearance. 
Made  of  solid  brass,  nickeled,  and  easily  polished. 

Once  a  Rayo  User,  Always  One 

Dialers  Everywhere.    If  not  otyours,  write  tar  descriptive 
circular  to  the  nearest  ager.ey  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated) 


JUST  A  LITTLE  BETTER 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
"OVERLAND  LIMITED" 


Southern  Pacific  -  Union  Pacific 

TICKET  OFFICES 

Flood  Building  42  Powell  St 

Market  St  Ferry  Depot 

Broadway  and  13th  St.,  Oakland 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  anil  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  young  man  talked  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  without  a  break,  explaining  why  he 
had  missed  his  appointment  with  her,  when 
the  girl  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  inter- 
rupted. "Just  a  moment,  Guy !"  she  said. 
"What  is  it,  Freda?"  "I  want  to  change  the 
receiver  to  the  other  ear.     This  one's  tired." 

Bishop  X  had  officiated  in  the  college 
chapel;  and,  though  his  discourse  was  most 
excellent  in  itself,  it  had  no  obvious  connec- 
tion with  the  text.  At  dinner  Professor  Y 
was  asked  his  opinion  of  the  bishop's  sermon. 
"Dear  old  man  !"  he  exclaimed.  "It  was  truly 
apostolic.  He  took  a  text  and  then  went 
everywhere  preaching  the  gospel." 


As  he  was  given  a  base  on  balls  he  noticed 
the  men  on  the  coaching  lines  kept  silent. 
"See  here,"  he  exclaimed,  slipping  out  of  his 
coat,  "I've  taken  off  my  shoulder  straps,  and 
now  you  fellows  want  to  treat  me  just  as  it" 
I  was  a  private."  Again  he  was  at  the  bat.  He 
hit  the  ball  and  started  for  first.  "Run,  you 
gimpy-legged,  sawed-off  mud  turtle !"  howled 
the  dark-skinned  coacher.  "Run,  you  miser- 
able, white-livered  chump!"  The  colonel 
reached  first  safe.  Then  he  left  the  base, 
walked  over  to  where  his  discarded  blouse 
lay  and  put  it  on. 


A  Scottish  lady,  who  was  spending  her 
holidays  in  London,  entered  a  bric-a-brac 
shop,  in  search  of  something  odd  to  take 
home  to  Scotland  with  her.  After  she  had 
inspected  several  articles,  but  had  found  none 
to  suit  her,  she  noticed  a  quaint  figure,  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  which  appeared  above 
the  counter.  "What  is  that  Japanese  idol  over 
there  worth?"  she  inquired  of  the  salesman. 
The  salesman's  reply  was  given  in  a  subdued 
tone.  "Worth  about  half  a  million,  madam. 
That's  the  proprietor  !" 


A  good-sized  squad  of  newspaper  men,  citi- 
zens, and  merry  villagers  flanked  the  en- 
trance to  the  Taft  summer  home  at  Beverly 
and  kept  their  eyes  on  the  road  back  of  the 
secret  service  guard  for  the  approach  of  the 
carriage  containing  Colonel  Roosevelt  and 
Senator  Lodge.  The  wait  was  more  than  two 
hours  long  and  conversation  flourished  at 
times.  One  knot  fell  to  discussing  Roosevelt. 
"The  secret  of  his  success,"  said  a  villager, 
"is  that  he  is  a  good  man."  "That  makes 
me  think  of  the  death  of  Casey,"  replied  an- 
other. "When  Casey  lay  in  his  coffin  a  neigh- 
bor looked  long  at  his  face  and  then  said  to 
the  widow,  'He  was  a  good  man,  Mrs.  Casey.' 
'He  was  that,'  she  replied.  'It  always  tuk 
more  than  two  cops  to  handle  him.'  " 


A  little  girl,  sitting  beside  her  mother  in  a 
New  York  theatre,  caused  many  amused 
glances  by  her  frequent  bursts  of  comment 
and  laughter.  For  a  time  her  mother,  un- 
willing to  be  the  centre  of  attraction,  suc- 
ceeded in  holding  the  irrepressible  in  check. 
But  when  a  Japanese  troupe  in  pink  fleshings 
came  on  the  twinkling  legs  of  a  recumbent 
Jap,  tossing  a  barrel  in  dizzy  revolutions, 
proved  too  much.  "Look,  mother,"  piped  the 
shrill  treble,  "you  could  do  that,  too,  if  you 
wanted  to  ;  couldn't  you  ?" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Still  Enjoying  Life. 
Of    boyhood    days    I    write    no    rhyme, 

For    I    avow 
I'm    having    quite    as    good    a    time 

Just  now.  — Pittsburg  Post. 


"I  tell  you,"  said  a  recently  returned  trav- 
eler, who  was  clad  after  the  fashion  of  Mr. 
Richard  Swiveller — "I  tell  you,  Argentina's 
the  place  to  go !  Everything  is  dirt  cheap 
there  !  Why,  you  can  get  a  splendid  fat  tur- 
key for  20  cents  1"  "Whew."  said  one  of  the 
interested  by-standers ;  "if  I'd  been  in  your 
place,  I  should  have  stayed  there!"  "Would 
you,  now?"  remarked  the  traveler,  eyeing 
his  friend,  meditatively;  "well,  then,  since 
you'd  have  stayed,  probably  you  can  tell  me 
how  I  was  to  get  the  20  cents  in  Argentina?" 


An  old  Pennsylvania  German  living  in  the 
mountains  had  a  hard  three  hours'  dusty  walk 
to  accomplish  one  morning  and  he  rose  very 
early  to  make  his  start.  He  had  gone  but  a 
Kttle  way  when  he  was  overtaken  by  an  auto- 
mobile, which  was  probably  the  first  that  had 
passed  along  that  way.  The  driver  picked  up 
the  old  man  and  they  were  at  his  destination 
in  about  twenty  minutes.  "Danks  so  much 
awfully  mit  de  ride.  If  I  had  known  myself 
to  be  here  already  two  hours  in  front  of  de 
clock  yet  I  vud  be  at  home  fast  asleep  al- 
ready to  start  unless  I  knew  you  vud  not 
Have  picked  me  up  since." 


A    certain    nobleman,    who    may    be    called 

Lord    X ,    bears    the    reputation    of    being 

somewhat  stingy  in  money  matters.  On  a  wet 
afternoon  he  hired  a  cab  to  take  him  to  Vic- 
toria Station.  Arrived  at  the  station  he 
handed  the  cabman  a  shilling,  and,  of  course, 
was  met  by  the  inevitable  demand  for  an  ex- 
tra sixpence.  "Certainly  not,"  said  the  other, 
promptly.  "You  came  the  longest  way  as  an 
excuse  to  extort  money.  Why  didn't  you  go 
through  St.  James's  Park?"  The  cabman  saw 
he  had  no  chance,  and  said,  sneeringly:  "'Cos 
St.  James's  Park  is  closed;  that's  why." 
"Nonsense,"  said  the  other,  sternly.  "It's 
right,  though,"  was  the  grave  reply.     "They 

say    Lord    X dropped    a    shilling    coming 

across  the  park  last  evening,  and  the  gates  are 
closed  until  they  find  it." 


A  Salesman. 
When    the   train   pulls   in   and   you   grab   your   grip, 
And  the  hackman's  there  with  his  frayed-out  whip, 
You  call  on  your  man  and  try  to  be  gay, 
And  all  you  get   is,    "Nothing  doing  today," 

Then   you're   a  Peddler, 

By   gad,    you're   a    Peddler. 

When  you  get  into  town  and  call  on  your  man, 
"Can't  you  see  any,    BUI?"     "Why,   sure  I   can." 
You  size  up  his  stock — make  a  rough  count, 
And     "Bill"     presently     says,     "Send     the     usual 
amount," 

Then  you're  an   Order   Taker, 
By  gad,   you're  an  Order  Taker. 

When  you  travel  along  and  everything's  fine, 
And  you  don't  get  up  till  half-past  nine, 
When   you   see   each   concern    and  talk   conditions, 
And  write  it  all  home  with  many  additions, 

Then  you're  a  Traveling    Man. 

By  gad,    you're  a  Traveling   Man ! 

When  you  call  on  your  trade  and  they  talk  "hard 

times," 
"Lower  prices,"  and  "decided  declines," 
But  you  talk  and  you  smile— make  the  world  look 

bright, 
And  send  in  your   orders   every  blamed  night, 
Then  you're  a  Salesman, 
By  gad,  you're  a  Salesman! 

— Canadian   Commercial   Traveler. 


I  One  day  the  white  colonel  of  the  colored 
regiment  volunteered  to  take  the  place  of  an 
incompetent   player   on   a   company   ball   team. 


Do  It  Early. 
Do    your    Christmas    shopping    early,    do    it    early, 

mother  dear, 
For  you  know  you  were  exhausted  with  the  flurry 

yesteryear, 
Please  go  out  and  get  the  trinkets  for  the  prattling 

little  ones — 
Get    the    engines    and    the    candy    and    the    pistols 

and   the    guns; 
Better  start  right  out  tomorrow  with   your  money 

and  your  list — 
But  at  ten  o'clock  on   Christmas   Eve  you'll  think 

of    one    you've    missed. 

Do  your  Christmas  shopping  early,  ere  the  drift- 
ing snows  are  here, 

For  the  day  before  is  madder  than  all  others  of 
the  year — 

At  no  odds  how  soon  you  do  it,  when  the  final 
days  have  come 

You  will  be  right  in  the  struggle  showing  how 
to   make  things  hum, 

And  on  Christmas  Eve,  dear  sisters,  all  of  you, 
including  ma, 

Will  exclaim:  "Well,  goodness  gracious.  We 
had  quite   forgotten  pa!"       — Chicago   Post. 

Christinas  Candy  Orders. 
Candy  orders  redeemable,  as  a  whole  or  a 
part  from  time  to  time,  at  all  four  of  Geo. 
Haas  &  Sons'  candy  stores:  Phelan  Building, 
Fillmore  at  Ellis,  Van  Ness  at  Sutter,  and  28 
Market  Street,  near  Ferry'- 


ROOS  BROS. 

"THE  GIFT  CENTER" 

THE  GREAT  AND  INCREASING  popularity 
of  BOXED  Christmas  Gifts  has  caused  us  to  vastly 
increase  our  offerings  of  dainty  and  durable  Gifts 
in  handsome  Boxes — not  common  boxes,  each  is 
exquisitely  embossed.  Our  list  of  boxed  Gifts 
covering  separate  items  and  combinations  of  Gifts 
would  fill  a  page  of  the  Argonaut;  hence,  we 
mention  only  a  few,  but  CORDIALLY  INVITE 
you  to  inspect  all. 

CROCHETED  SILK  AND  SILK  SOX  en  suite  but  choice  of  all  shades, 
in  Gift  Box,  special $1 

OUR  GREAT  special  Box  combination  consisting  of  Silk  Tie,  Crystal  Silk 
Sox  and  Silk  Handkerchief  en  suite,  but  choice  of  colors $1 

SILK  TIE  and  Crystal  Silk  Sox,  choice  of  colors ;  in  box,  very  special .  .  75^ 

SIX  PURE  LINEN  HANDKERCHIEFS  (for  men)  with  initial  tastefully 
embroidered,  in  very  handsome  Boxes,  special $1.50 

FOR  THE  YOUNG  FOLKS 

THREE  extra  smart  SILK  TIES  in  a  Christmas  Box,  for $1 

SIX  fine  Handkerchiefs  in  a  Box,  for 50^ 

SMART  Suspenders  in  dainty  Boxes,  for 50^ 

SCORES  OF  OTHER  BOX  GIFTS 

FOR  HIS  LIBRARY 

SOLID  CRYSTAL  INK  STANDS,  very  handsome 
and  massive.     Prices  start  at $2.50 


s 


ROOS  BROS 

Market  and  Stockton 
San  Francisco 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

savings         108  SUTTER  ST.     commercial 

(Member  of  Assodaled  Saringa  Banks  of  San  Frudsat) 

Capital   Authorized    $1,000,000 

Paid   In    750,000 

Reserve  and    Surplus 166,874 

Total    Resources    5,281,686 

Officebs — A.  Legallet,  President;  Leon  Boc- 
queraz,  Vice-President;  J.  M.  Dupas,  Vice- 
President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  John  Ginty, 
Cashier;  M.  Girard  Assistant  Cashier;  P. 
Bellemans,  Assistant  Cashier;  P.  A-  Bergerot, 
Attorney.  * 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.  W.  cor.  Sutter  and  Suuome  Streets 

Capital $4,000,000 

Reserve  and  Undivided  Profit*...     1,700,000 

SiG.  Gresn'ebaum,  President;  H.  Fleishhacker.  Vice- 
President  and  Manager;  Joseph  Friedlander.  Vice-Presi- 
dent: C.  F.  Hunt,  Vice-President;  R.  AlucbnI.  Cashier; 
A.  Hochstein,  Asst.  Cashier;  C.  R.  Parker.  Asst.  Cashier: 
Wm.  H.  Hieh.  Asst.  Cashier;  H.  Chornski.  Asst.  Cashier; 
G.  R.  Burdick.  Asst.  Cashier;  A.  L.  Laneerman. Secretary. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


Telephone  Kearny  2260       Cable  address,  ULCO 

Union  Lumber  Company 

Redwood  and  Pine  Lumber 

R.  R.  Ties,  Sawn  Poles,  Etc. 

Office 

1008    CROCKER    BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  CITIZENS'  ALLIANCE  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  located  at  626  Merchants  Exchange 
Building,  where  all  business  of  THE  CITI- 
ZENS' ALLIANCE  is  transacted. 

The  FREE  LABOR  BUREAU  of  the  AL- 
LIANCE, in  Oakland,  is  at  804  Broadway.  All 
classes  of  male  help  is  furnished,  absolutely 
free,   to    employer  and   employee. 


BONDS 

THE  MODERN  FORM  OF  INVESTMENT. 
THE  RESULT  OF  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE. 
THE  RESERVE  OF  TRUST  COMPANIES  AND  BANKS. 
THE  RESERVE    OF    INSURANCE   COMPANIES   AND 
INDIVIDUALS. 

Writ*  ftr  »ur  circular 
Established  1854 

SUTRO   &  CO. 

INVESTMENT  BROKERS 

412  Montgomery  St.  San  Francisco 

Members  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 


J.    C    WILSON 

{  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
Member     CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

(  THE  STOCK  AND  BOND  EXCHANGE,  S.  F 
Main  office:  MILLS  BUILDING.  Su  Frucuc* 

R RANCH    OFFICES 

Palace  Hotel  Su  Franco.      Hold  Akiaairia.  Ui  A«ela. 

Hold  del  Coroudo,  Corooaoo  Beach. 
Correspondent! :     Harris.    Winthrop    &     CO..     25 
Pine  St..  New  York;  3  The  Rookerr.  Cbicaao. 


JOHN  G.  ILS  &  CO. 

Manufacturer! 

High  Grade  French  Ranges 

Complete  Kitchen  md   Bikeri    Outfit! 
Carrot  Tables,  Cefee  Una.  Did  Haters 

827429  Mission  St.     :     Su  Francisco,  Cal. 


Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSVI 
EFFECTED 

312   California  Street.  Phone    I 

San  Francisco,   Cal 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of  the   social    happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San    Francisco   will    be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

The  December  dates  for  society  will  be  devoted 
largely  to  affairs  for  the  debutantes,  and  this 
week  has  been  marked  by  two  such  events.  The 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard 
Chase  was  presented  at  a  handsome  ball  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  on  Thursday*  evening,  and  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Doe  introduced  her  daughter  at  an  elabo- 
rate reception,  followed  by  a  dinner  dance,  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  on  Friday,  December  9.  Several 
luncheons,  teas,  and  theatre  parties  also  took 
place  this  week  as  preliminary  social  attentions 
to  these  two  buds.  A  number  of  bridge  parties 
and  teas  planned  for  the  pleasure  for  the  older 
set  completed  the  week's  calendar  of  social  events. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Xewball  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter  Eliza- 
beth to  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Chesebrough.  Miss  New- 
hall  is  the  youngest  daughter  and  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Athole  McBean  and  Miss  Marian  Newhall.  Mr. 
Chesebrough  is  the  son  of  Mr.  A.  Chesebrough, 
and  a  brother  of  Miss  Edith  Chesebrough  and 
Miss  Helen  Chesebrough,  and  a  prominent  society 
and  club  man.  He  is  a  member  of  the  University, 
the  Pacific  Union,  the  Bohemian,  the  Burlingame, 
and  Marin  Country  clubs.  The  wedding  will  take 
place  in  the  early  spring,  but  no  definite  date  has 
yet  been  set 

An  engagement  of  interest  in  local  society, 
though  it  was  announced  in  Honolulu  this  week, 
is  that  of  Miss  Lydia  McStocker  and  Lieutenant 
Parsons,  U.  S.  N.  The  announcement  was  made 
at  a  luncheon  by  Mrs.  Frances  B.  Parsons.  Miss 
McStocker  is  a  niece  of  Admiral  Whiting. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Genevieve  Pattiani  and 
Midshipman  Alan  G.  Olsen  will  take  place  De- 
cember 20  at  the  home  of  the  bride  in  Alameda. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Katie  Belle  Riggin  and 
Lieutenant  Charles  Bernadon  Elliott,  U.  S.  A., 
will  take  place  December  14  at  Pine  Bluff,  Arkan- 
sas. After  April  15  Lieutenant  Elliott  and  his 
bride  will  be  at  home  at  the  Presidio,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Anita  Orena  and  Mr. 
Wilson  Dibblee  took  place  on  December  6  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Dario  Orena  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Mildred  Tonn  and  Mr. 
Leo  H.  Sussman  took  place  Wednesday  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
Tonn,  on  Clay  Street.  The  couple  will  make  their 
home  here. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Anna  Meherin  and  Mr. 
Ralph  Merrill  took  place  on  Monday  evening  at 
the  country  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Arguello 
at    Salinas. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Bernice  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Robert  Schurman,  which  took  place  this  week 
in  Shanghai,  was  of  much  local  interest  here, 
where  the  bride  has  always  made  her  home.  Mr. 
Schurman  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Jacob  Gould  Schur- 
man, president  of  Cornell  University,  and  he  and 
his  bride  will  make  their  home  for  the  next  two 
years  in  the  Orient. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Christine  Judah  and  Dr. 
Chester  Linwood  Roadhouse  took  place  Friday 
evening  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  brother, 
Mr.  Floyd  Judah.  The  matron  of  honor  was  Mrs. 
Floyd  Judah,  and  the  other  attendants  were  Miss 
Dita  Belknap,  Miss  Helen  Pennell.  and  Miss 
Gladys  Roadhouse.  Mr.  Alexander  Stoddard  filled 
the  office  of  best  man.  After  a  brief  honeymoon 
trip,  Dr.  Roadhouse  and  his  bride  will  make  their 
home    in    Berkeley. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Ada  Rhodes  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Williamson  took  place  last  week  in  Honolulu, 
and  was  a  brilliant  social  event-  Miss  Rhodes  has 
many  friends  here,  who  entertained  for  her  while 
she  was  the  guest  of  Princess  Kawananakoa  a 
few    months    ago. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Hart  entertained  at  one  of  the 
elaborate  luncheons  of  the  season  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel    on    Monday,    at    which    she   entertained    one 
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hundred  and  fifty  guests.  The  affair  was  termed 
a  1915  luncheon,  and  was  elaborate  in  the  details 
of    decoration. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Eleanor  Wooster  and  Mr. 
Rollo  Fay  will  take  place  on  the  evening  of  De- 
cember 17  at  St.  John's  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Misses  Olliver  entertained  at  an  informal 
tea  Sunday  afternoon  in  honor  of  Miss  Edith 
Rucker. 

Mr-.  X.  A.  Dora  entertained  about  two  hundred 
guests  at  a  tea  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  She  was  assisted  in  receiving 
by  Mrs.  Alexander  Bergevin,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Dora, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Masten,  Mrs.  William  Stewart,  Mrs. 
Sewall  Dolliver,  Mrs.  Martin  Regensberger,  and 
Miss    Frances  Booth. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  complimented  Miss  Louise 
McCormick  with  a  luncheon  in  her  honor  on  Fri- 
day, at  which  were  present  the  following:  Mrs. 
Peter  Martin,  Miss  Evelyn  Barron,  Miss  Florence 
Hopkins,  Miss  Mary  Keeney,  Miss  Helene  Irwin, 
Miss  Edith  von  Schroeder.  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood, 
Miss  Lillian  Goss,  and  Miss  Ysobel  Chase. 

Mrs.  Bowdith  Morton  made  Miss  Edith  Rucker 
the  guest  of  honor  at  a  pretty  dinner  at  her 
apartment  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  on  Wednesday 
evening.  Her  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Sutro,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Martin  Mann,  Mrs. 
Demereck,  Miss  Edith  Rucker,  Mr.  Frank  King, 
Mr.  James  Phelan.  and  Prince  d'Abro. 

Mrs.  William  Wheeler  entertained  at  an  elabo- 
rate "at  home"  on  Friday,  prior  to  her  departure 
for  Washington,  D.   C. 

Mrs.  George  Kenyon,  who  has  recently  returned 
from  the  Orient,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
luncheon  given  Monday  by  Miss  Vivian  Gedge. 

The  Monday  Night  Club  met  at  Century  Hall 
this  week  for  the  first  of  its  series  of  this  sea- 
son's dances.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Porter  Pfing5t,  Mrs.  K.  E.  Burnham,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Randolph  Whiting,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alden  An- 
derson, Mr.  and  Mrs.  DeWitt  Taylor,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Rhodes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gaillard 
Stoney.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Shepard,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  'John  Harold  Philip,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Harrison,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Drennan,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A  B.  C.  Dohrman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Parker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felton  Taylor,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  N.  Weaver,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Donzell 
Stoney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  McGregor,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Turner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A 
Robertson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Devlin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clem  Horst,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Cambron. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Holmes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Hamman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Jennings,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  T.  Sesnon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene 
Lee,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Lewis. 

Mrs.  Alden  Anderson's  luncheon  at  the  Fran- 
cesca  Club  on  Saturday  was  a  particularly  at- 
tractive affair,  at  which  she  entertained  Mrs.  J. 
Leroy  Nickel,  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Williams,  Mrs.  C. 
W.  Clark,  Mrs.  Norman  Rideout,  Mrs.  Louis 
Pierce,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Pommer,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shotwell, 
Mrs.  Florence  Porter  Pfingst,  Mrs.  Joseph  Mar- 
tin, Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Franklin,  and  the  Princess 
Kawananakoa. 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Bowen's  new  home  on  Clay 
Street  was  the  scene  of  a  brilliant  gathering  on 
Thursday,    when    one    hundred    of    her    friends   as- 


sembled there  for  an  afternoon  of  bridge.  As- 
sisting Mrs.  Bowen  in  receiving  were  Mrs.  James 
Spiers,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  Mrs.  George  A. 
Moore,  Mrs.  Joseph  Grant,  Mrs.  Spencer  Buckbee, 
Mrs.  James  Cardan,  Mrs.  Bashford  Leavitt,  Miss 
Ethel  Beaver,  Miss  Margaret  Foster.  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Spiers,  Miss  Ethel  Moore,  and  Miss  Alice 
Sch  ussier. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Charles  Lyman  entertained  at 
a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  St-  Francis  on  Monday  in 
honor  of  Colonel  F.  L.   Denny,   U.   S.  A. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes  was  hostess  at  a  debu- 
tante luncheon  on  Thursday  in  compliment  to  her 
niece,  Miss  Dora  Winn.  The  guests  were  Miss 
Cora  Otis,  Miss  Evelyn  Barron,  Miss  Martha  Fos- 
ter, Miss  Frederika  Otis,  Miss  Constance  McLaren. 
Miss  Marie  Louise  Foster,  Miss  Ethel  McAllis- 
ter, and  Miss  Dora  Winn. 

Mrs.  William  Leahy  entertained  at  a  bridge 
party  at  the  home  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Har- 
rington, on  California  Street  on  Thursday  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Chauncey  Thomas,  wife  of  Rear-Admiral 
Thomas. 

M:f.  Mountford  Wilson  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon on  Tuesday  in  honor  of  Miss  Lillian  Goss. 
The  affair  took  place  at  Mrs.  Wilson's  Burlingame 
home.  The  guests  included  Miss  Florence  Hop- 
kins, Miss  Mary  Keeney,  Miss  Julia  Langhorne, 
Miss  Helene  Irwin,  Miss  Jennie  Crocker,  Miss 
Linda  Cadwalader,  Miss  Marian  Newhall,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Newhall,  and  Miss  Alexander  Hamilton. 

The  meeting  of  the  Tuesday  Evening  Skating 
Club  this  week  was  largely  atended  by  the  mem- 
bers. Mrs.  Carroll  D.  Buck  was  assisted  in  re- 
ceiving by  the  patronesses. 

Miss  Dora  Winn  was  a  dinner  hostess  on  Tues- 
day evening  preceding  the  Skating  Club  party. 
Her  guests  were  Miss  Florence  Williams,  Miss 
Dorothy  Woodworth,  Miss  Muriel  Williams,  Mis; 
Cora  Smith,  Mr.  Ward  MaiUard,  Mr.  William 
Crittenden,  Mr.  Frank  Andrews,  Mr.  George  Hill. 
and  Mr.  Leonard  Abbott,  Jr. 

Miss  Marian  Huntington  was  hostess  at  a 
dance  at  her  home  Friday  evening,  at  which  she 
was  assisted  in  receiving  her  guests  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    John    Brockway    Metcalf. 

Mrs.  A  B.  Spreckels  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Saturday,  at  which  her 
guests  were  Mrs.  Alexander  de  Brettville,  Mrs. 
Charles  Gibson,  Mrs.  Guittard,  Mrs.  Frank  Somers, 
Mrs.  John  Meyers.  Mrs.  W.  Davis,  Mrs.  Mac- 
Donald,  Mrs.  Charles  Warren,  Miss  de  Brettville, 
and   Miss  Lyons. 

Mrs.  Frank  Proctor  entertained  at  luncheon  on 
Saturday  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  her  guests  being 
Mrs.  C.  F.  McDermott,  Mrs.  Wickham  Havens, 
Miss   Mollie  Mather,  and   Mr.  Willard    Barton,  Jr. 

Miss  Alyse  Warner  was  hostess  at  an  informal 
tea  Monday  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen  Ashton,  who 
with  Miss  Ruth  Casey  will  spend  the  next  two 
years  in  Europe. 

Miss  Dorothy  Chapman  entertained  half  a  dozen 
girls  at  an  informal  luncheon  on  Saturday,  and 
with  them  attended  the  theatre  afterward. 

Miss  Louise  Boyd  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
on  Tuesday  in  honor  of  Miss  Katherine  Stoney 
and  Miss  Helena  Stoney,  who  have  recently  re- 
turned from  Europe,  and  with  their  mother  are 
spending  the  winter  at  the  Bellevue. 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will   be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ents   to   and    from   this   city   and    Coast   and 

I  e  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 
Mr.     and     Mrs.     George     Stott     arrived     Tuesday 
ntn    New    York,    and    during    tbeir    stay    in     San 
ancisco  will  be  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pred- 
ict Van  Devender  Stott  and  Mr.   and  Mrs.  Tirev 

I    Ford. 
Mr.  and   Mrs.   Russell   Rogue  will  spend  the  boli- 

Ly  season   in    New   York. 
Miss    Enid    Gregg   sailed    Tuesday    for   Honolulu, 
lere  she    will    visit    for   several    months. 
Mrs.    Horace    Pillsbury.    who    lias    been    visiting 

K«r  parents.   General   and    Mrs.    Taylor,    in    Boston, 
expected  back  in    San   Francisco   for   Christmas. 

.  Miss    Margaret    Roosevelt    left    Sunday     for    her 
me  in  Xew  York,  after  a  six  weeks'  visit  in  San 
ancisco   with    Mrs.    Carter   P.   Pomeroy   and   Mrs. 
.eodore  Roosevelt,  Jr. 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Frederick    Kohl,    who    have    been 

|£  guests  of  Mrs.  Kohl's  mother,   Mrs.   Godey,   in 

1  ashington,    are    now    in    Xew    York. 
Mrs.     Claus     Spreckels,    Jr.,     is    making    a    short 

kit   at    the    John    D.    Spreckels    home    on    Pacific 

■venue,  but  will  return  to  Coronado  for  the  boli- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wakefield  Daker  returned  this 
■  ek  from  an  interesting  trip  through  Mexico, 
■■■ring  a  visit  to  New  York- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Davenport,  whose  wed- 
Big  took  place  last  week  in  Boston,  are  expected 
,  I  arrive  here  on  December  20  and  will  make 
t  rir  home  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Anderson  have  closed  their 
,  me   at    San    Rafael    and    have    taken    apartments 

the  Hotel  St.  Francis  for  the  winter. 
Iftfrs.    Lawrence    Austin     (formerly    Miss    Roma 
j  xton.l    is   visiting   Major   and    Mrs.    Day   at   Long 

and. 
1 0tiss    Hilda    S  ted  man    is    still    visiting    Mr.    and 
Irs.   Charles   Crocker   at   Belvedere,   and    will  not 
Barn   to   her   home  in    St.    Louis   until    after   the 
Kt  of    the    year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Schussler,  who  have 
mm  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Pre'uss  in 
pies,  have  sailed  for  home  and  will  be  in  San 
Bmrisco  for  the  Christmas  holidays.  Miss  Alice 
Lbussler  returned  from  abroad  in  September. 
,  IMr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  and  their  chil- 
•cc  returned  this  week  from  abroad,  and  have 
kned  their  house  on  Broadway.  They  were  ac- 
Jrnpsaied  here  by  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  who  has 
pde  her  home  abroad  for  a  number  of  years, 
TBc  will  spend  the  winter  in  San  Francisco. 
iBIr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Scott  Brooke  (formerly 
Llss  t-oristine  Pomeroy),  who  on  their  return 
,B>m  their  honeymoon  trip  to  Mexico  made  a  brief 
wit   at    the    Pomeroy    home,    have    gone    to    Port- 

d.    where    they    will    reside. 

■Mrs.    E.    J.    Poillon    and    Miss    Poillon,    mother 

ji  sister  of   Lieutenant   Poillon,    who   is  military 

Je  to   General  Tasker  Bliss,  will  spend  the  win- 

_■    at    the    Fairmont    rlotel,    instead    of    going    to 

I  nta  Barbara  as  they  at  first  anticipated. 

■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Rideout  have  taken  a  bun- 
i  low  at  Carmel,  where  they  will  spend  the  winter. 

■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Chanslor  are  at  Coronado, 
I  lere    they    expect    to    remain    for    several    weeks 

l  I  Miss    Justine    McClanahan    has    returned     from 
lis    Angeles,    where    she    was    extensively    enter- 
■ned    during    her    stay. 

I  Mr.    and    Mrs.    Ward    Earron     (formerly    Miss 
■nevieve   Harvey)    have    returned    from    Europe, 
i  will  spend  the  winter  at  the  Bellevue. 

■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmond  King  (formerly  Miss 
Ida  Dent  Grant)  have  been  visiting  in  San  Fran- 
leo,  and  were  entertained  at  the  Hotel  St.  Fran- 
1  on  Monday  evening  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson 

:  I  stman. 

'  I  Mr.    and    Mrs.    Harry    Macfarlane    will    sail    for 

- 1  ir  home  in  Honolulu  on  December  13. 

I  Mrs.  Kathryn  Voorhies  Henry  will  accompany 
^  I  toe  ess   Kawananakoa    to  Honolulu  on  December 

I  and  make  a  short  visit  with   her   there   before 

latinuing    to    China    and    Japan,    where    she    will 

Irel  for  a  few  months. 

I  Miss   Ethel    Crocker  has  sailed  for  Europe,   and 

I I  spend  the  winter  with  her  aunt,  Princess 
|  dre   Poniatowski,   in   Paris. 

— I  Miss   Emily  Carolan,   who  went  East  last  week, 
"*ll   continue    her    journey    to    Egypt,    where    she 
f)ll  spend  the  winter  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.    Francis 
I  rolan. 

■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Dassonville  (formerly 
:  Iss  Gertrude  Perry)  have  taken  an  apartment  at 
:  I    Gables,  where  they  will  spend  the  winter. 

■  former  United  States  Senator  C.  X.  Felton 
Bi  closed    his    Menlo    country    home    and    leased 

— |    Laine  house  on    Broadway    for  the   winter. 
-Ivfr.   and    Mrs.    William    Mintzer  leave    Saturday 
I    Kew  York  and    Philadelphia,    where   they    will 
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spend  the  holidays  with  their  two  sons.  Lucio  and 
Billy,  and  will  return  about  the  middle  of  January. 

Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill,  who  has  been  -spending 
several  weeks  at  Santa  Itarhara.  plans  l"  return 
here  about   Christina. 

Mr.  and  Mr,.  James  Tyson  have  returned  10 
their  home  at  Alameda,  after  a  visit  of  several 
months    in    Europe. 

Miss  Mary  Richardson  of  Los  Angeles,  who 
has  been  the  guest  of  her  relati%-es  Lieutenant  and 
Mrs.  Paul  Beck,  at  the  Presidio,  has  returned  to 
her   home  in   the  south. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Dwight  Chipman  have 
closed  Sky  Acres,  their  Ross  Valley  home,  and 
have  taken  apartments  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  for 
the    winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre  Moore  have  come  over 
from  Belvedere  and  taken  a  house  on  Pacific 
Avenue    for  the   winter. 

Mrs.  Claude  Howland  Smith  (formerly  Miss 
Bessie  Wilson)  will  leave  this  week  for  Xew  York, 
where  she  will    remain    for  the   winter. 

Miss  Bessie  Zane  is  planning  to  leave  for  Xew 
York  in  January.  She  will  be  accompanied  by 
Mrs.    A.   H.   Loughborough. 

Miss  Helen  Carlisle  is  en  route  to  New  York, 
where  she  will  spend  the  winter.  She  plans  to 
return    to    San    Francisco    in    the    spring. 

Miss  Agnes  Tobin  is  in  New  York,  where  she 
will  make  a  brief  visit  before  sailing  for  London, 
where  she  expects  to  spend  a  year  in  literary- 
work. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  Ashe  have  closed  their 
San  Rafael  home  and  are  occupying  a  house  in 
town   for  the   winter. 

Colonel  D.  M.  Appel,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Appel 
will  leave  December  15  for  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
where  Colonel  Appel  will  be  surgeon-in-chief  of 
the    Department    of    the    Gulf. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Wiltsee  has  returned  from  Paris 
and  has  joined  Mr.  Wiltsee  in  San  Francisco  for 
a  few  days.  They  will  spend  the  winter  at 
their  home  at  Pasadena. 

Mrs.  James  Dahlgren  is  the  guest  of  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Frank  Grace,  at  her  home  on  Green 
and    Broderick  Streets. 

Mrs.  William  Kohl  will  spend  the  winter  at 
the  Evans  Pillsbury  place  at  Montecito.  Miss 
Minnie  Price  is  spending  a  week  or  two  with  her 
there. 

Mrs.  William  A.  Glassford,  Jr.,  is  visiting  her 
parents,  Rear- Admiral  Thomas  Phelps  and  Mrs. 
Phelps,  at  their  home  in  Oakland  during  the  ab- 
sence of  her  husband,  Ensign  Glassford,  who  is 
with  the  Pacific  fleet  in  the  south. 

Lieutenant  Guy  Brown,  V.  S.  X".,  and  Mrs. 
Brown  will  be  stationed  at  the  Mare  Island  Xavy 
Yard    for    the    winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Letts  Olliver  and  Mr. 
Roland  Olliver,  who  have  been  in  Xew  York,  are 
expected   home  for   Christmas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferd  C.  Peterson  and  Miss  Kate 
Peterson  of  Belvedere  are  at  the  Hillcrest  apart- 
ments   for    the   winter. 

Captain  W.  C.  Cowles,  U.  S.  X.,  Mrs.  Cowles, 
who  is  the  sister  of  Colonel  Roosevelt,  and  Miss 
Cowles  sailed  on  Tuesday  for  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Parker  Whitney  and  Mrs.  Francis  Mc- 
Comas  came  up  from  Del  Monte  on  Monday  to 
meet  their  mother,  Mrs.  Louise  Parrott,  on  her 
arrival   from   Paris. 

San  Francisco  arrivals  at  Hotel  del  Coronado, 
Coronado  Beach,  for  the  week  included  Mrs. 
George  K.  Frink,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Howe,  Dr.  George 
K.  Frink,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  de  la  Montanya, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  Scribner,  Miss  Dorothy  Graves, 
Mr.  Marion  D.  Cohn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  T. 
Gleeson,  and   Miss  Olive  Ange  Errett. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Del  Monte  were  Mrs. 
N.  D.  Rideout.  Mr.  Edward  Rideout,  Miss  Helen 
Stuart,  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Downey  Harvey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  H.  Susman, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  Lynwood  Roadhouse,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  M.  Lanier  of  Los  Angeles,  Mr,  John 
F.    Stevens   of    Portland. 


The  De  Gogorza  Concerts. 

Emilio  de  Gogorza,  the  eminent  Spanish 
baritone,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
charming  vocalists  who  visit  this  city,  will 
give  his  first  concert  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
this  Sunday  afternoon,  December  11.  assisted 
by   Robert   Schmitz,   pianist 

The  programme  will  consist  of  classic  and 
modern  songs  in  Italian,  French,  German,  and 
English,  and  of  course  we  are  to  expect  some 
of  those  delightful  Spanish  melodies  which 
no  one  else  can  sing  like  De  Gogorza. 

The  second  concert  is  announced  for  the 
following  Sunday  afternoon,  December  IS, 
when  an  entirely  different  programme  will  be 
given,  when  by  special  request  he  will  sing 
the  "Serenade  de  Don  Juan1'  by  Tschaikow- 
sky. 

The  seats  are  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s,  where  complete  programmes  may  be  ob- 
tained. On  Sunday  the  box-office  will  open 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre  at  ten  a.  m. 

De  Gogorza  will  offer  a  special  programme 
in  Oakland  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  December 
20,  at  3  :30,  at  Ye  Liberty  Playhouse. 

The  St.  Francis  Musical  Art  Society  will 
hear  this  artist  next  Tuesday  night.  Decem- 
ber 13,  in  the  colonial  ballroom  of  the  Hotel 
St.    Francis. 

Loring  Club  Concert. 
The  second  concert  of  the  present  season 
of  the  Loring  Club  is  announced  for  the  even- 
ing of  Tuesday,  December  13,  at  Christian 
Science  Hall,  for  which  occasion  the  club  has 
prepared  an  exceptionally  attractive  pro- 
gramme, containing  many  selections  appro- 
priate to  the  Christmas  season.  In  addition 
to  the  accompaniments  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Maurer,  pianist,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  Husband, 
organist,  the  club  will  have  the  support  of 
a  sextet  of  strings  under  Mr.  John  W.  Lewis. 
Mrs.  Ernest  C.  Winchester  will  be  the  soloist, 
while  the  concert  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Wallace  A.  Sabin.  the  conductor  of 
the  club. 


Rain  in  the  Harbor. 
Wind    from   the  east,    and   a    wet    rain    falling, 

A    tide    that    moves    with    uneas> 
Anxious     tugs     \\  ith     huar-c    \-.iccs     calling. 

Leaden    waters    * hnt    show     >>■■    course. 

Wet  black   wharves    with    slij>j>cry    floorings. 

Boxes   and    barrels    in    long   defile-; 
Anchored    vessels   that  strain   at   their   moorings. 

Restless    waters  lapping   the   piles. 

Wind   from  the  east,   and  a  drear   rain  beating. 
The  thick  smoke  hovers   and    settles  low; 

Far  and  away  are  the  buoys   repeating 
Solemn    warnings,    steady    and    slow. 

Gray-hooded   launches  in  long  rows   swaying. 

Sloops  and  schooners  that  rock  on  the  tide: 
Naked    masts    their    slimness    betraying. 

Whirling  waters  against  the  side. 

Wind    from    the   east,    and    a   chill    rain   drifting 

Over   the   city   misty  and   gray  ; 
Out  in  the  open  the  sea  fog  lifting 

And  hiding  the  face  of  the  sullen  bay. 

— Lots   E.    Bennett,    in    Harper's    Magazine. 


The  Tetrazzini  Concerts. 

The  local  managers  having  won  the  victory' 
in  the  battle  for  the  services  of  the  great 
singer,  Luisa  Tetrazzini,  the  definite  dates  for 
her  concerts  are  now  announced. 

The  events  will  take  place  in  Dreamland 
Rink,  which  will  accommodate  more  than 
double  any  theatre  in  this  city,  and  which  will 
also  permit  of  over  fifteen  hundred  people 
hearing  the  '"diva"  at  the  minimum  price. 
The  building  will  be  lavishly  decorated  and 
special  heating  appliances  will  be  specially  in- 
stalled for  these  occasions. 

The  dates  are  this  coming  Monday  night, 
December  1 2,  Saturday  afternoon.  December 
17,  and  Tuesday  night,  December  20.  A  com- 
pany of  assisting  artists  and  a  grand  opera 
orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Paul  Stein- 
dorff  will  combine  in  making  the  three  festi- 
vals of  melody. 

While  the  complete  programmes  have  not 
been  arranged  at  the  time  of  going  to  press. 
Manager  Greenbaum  announces  that  Tetraz- 
zini's  principal  numbers  at  the  opening  con- 
cert will  be  "Caro  Nome"  from  "Rigoletto," 
"Una  voce  poca  fa"  from  "The  Barber  of  Se- 
ville," and  the  mad  scene  from  "Lucia  di 
Lammermoorv' 

At  the  Saturday  matinee  the  feature  num- 
bers will  be  "Ah  !  fors  e  lui,"  from  "La  Tra- 
viata" ;  '"Polacco"  from  "Mignon,"  and  "Bel 
Raggio"   from   '"Semiramide." 

On- Tuesday  night  the  rarely  heard  colora- 
tura aria  from  "Star  of  the  North"  by  Meyer- 
beer, Benedict's  variations  on  "The  Carnival 
of  Venice,"  and  "Rondo  e  Adagio"  from  "I 
Puritani"   will   be   given. 

Seats  are  now  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s,  and  mail  orders  will  be  carefully  at- 
tended to  if  accompanied  by  check  or  money 
order. 

Next  Thursday  night,  December  15,  Tetraz- 
zini will  sing  in  Oakland  at  Ye  Liberty  Play- 
house. The  same  prices  as  in  San  Francisco 
will  prevail  and  the  box-office  will  open  at 
Ye  Liberty  on  Monday  morning. 


Appropriate  Chxistma?  Gifts. 

Geo.  Haas  &  Sons'  candies  packed  in  appro- 
priately decorated  Christmas  boxes.  The 
same  variety  of  candies  in  each  store.  Four 
conveniently  located  stores:  Phelan  Building, 
Fillmore  at  EHis,  Van  Ness  at  Sutter,  and  28 
Market  St.,  near  Ferry"- 


Taft  &  Pennoyer 

HEADQUARTERS   FOR 

TOYS 


An  immense  display  of  all  con- 
ceivable Toys,  both  Domestic 
and  Imported.  We  have  visited 
the  Toy  Markets  of  the  World 
to  collect  this  galaxy  of  wonders 
for  the  Little  Ones.  You  will 
find  many  Exclusive  Articles 
here  not  to  be  duplicated  any- 
where else  on  the  Coast.  Make 
your  selection  and  we  will 
gladly  reserve  it  for  you  until 
Christmas  Eve. 

MAIL  ORDERS  GIVEN 
EXTRA    ATTENTION 

Clay,  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Sts. 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


^OPTICIANS 


^^i/y/fc&i^ffy. 


READING  GLASSES 

*  2.50 

DOUBLE  VISION  GLASSES 

$  4.00 


644  MARKET  ST.r^cV, 


Well  educated  lady,  living  in  Pelaluma,  desires 
a  child  to  board.  Best  of  care  and  good  school 
facilities.  Address  R.,  826  Whitney  BIdg.,  133 
Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HILLSBOROUGH,  NEAR  SAN  MATEO  —  For 

talc  one  of  the  most  beautiful  homes  on  the  Peninsula. 
House  of  14  rooms,  grounds  4  acres  in  finest  section  of  the 
new  town.     Garase  and  stable.     Will  sell  furniture. 

B.  P.  OLIVER.  San  Francisco. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION     SQUARE 


Connoisseurs  are  invited  to  inspect  the 
cellars  and  the  new  store  of  the  Impor- 
tation Company  just  opened  in  the 
Geary  Street  addition  to  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis. 

The  Company  exists  solely  because  of 
the  demand  of  clubs,  hotels,  and  pri- 
vate cellars  for  vintages  not  obtainable 
through  ordinary  sources. 
Prices  for  all  standard  brands  are  as  low 
as  those  of  any  reputable  importing  firm. 
Wine  lists  supplied  upon,  request. 


Telepho 


Douglas  1000 


Hotel  del  Monte 

offers 

MORE    TO    SEE 
MORE    TO    DO 

than  any  resort  in  the  world 

Subscribe  to  the  '  Del  Monte  Weekly,1 
a  guide  to  things  worth  knowing,  see- 
ing and  doing  in  California. 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager. 

Chester  W.  Keller.  City  Representative 
Fto  Konr  4013 


Byron 

Hot  Springs 

One  of  the  world's  most  curative  springs, 
2  $4  hours  from  San  Francisco;  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  hotels  and  a  delightful  place  for 
rest  and  recreation.  See  Southern  Pacific  In- 
formation Bureau,  James  Flood  Building,  any 
S.  P.  Agent,  or  Peck-Judab.  789  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco,  or  553  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, or  address  manager,  Byron  Hot  Springs, 
California- 


Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 
CLAY  PRODUCTS 

office 
310-317  crocker  building 

warehouse 
147-151  minna  street 

Between  New  Montgomery  ud  Third 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


CHARLES  COOPER 

Teacher  of  Piano 
3150  JACKSON  STREET 

TELEPHONE  WEST  S74 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

United    States    Assets $2,377,303.37 

Surplus  839,268.07 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 
12S   LEIDESDORFF  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kissr.  \V.  L.  W.  U 

Manager  Assistant   ! 
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:JrinkMrs 

ire  Hawaiian  lineappleJuice 

All -The -Year-Round^  " 
e  Drink  Healthfu, 
e  Djjink  Delightfu, 


sure  this  Dome  in 
is  od  the  Label 


Writ*  fn  Bi.AU] 

Hawaiian  Pineapple  Products  Co.,  Ltd. 

112  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Pacific    Travel    Bureau 

EGYPT— Under  expert  leader.     "CELTIC," 

Jan.  25,  |911.     "CARMANIA." 

Feb.  18,  1911. 
EUROPE — Spring    and    summer    parties    and 

pilgrimages. 
JAPAN,     China,  Around  the  World. 
CRUISE— "SIERRA'    to    Hawaiian    Islands. 

March  18,  1911. 

Specialty  of  Independent  Parties 

789  Market  Street,  San  Francuco 

553  So.  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles 

69  Fifth  Street,  Portland,  Ore. 

Ageou  for  H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


EGYPT 

The  Winter  Mecca 

of  the 

Fashionable  World 

Secure  your 

STEAMSHIP  ACCOMMODATION 

now 

at  Cook's  Office 

689  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

(MnBiilnock  Bmlfing) 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL   S.   5.   CO.) 

S.  S.  Chivo    Maru    (via    Manila) 

Tuesdav,    Dec.    20,1910 

S.  S.  Tenvo  Maru... About  Tues.,  Tan.  10,  1911 
S.S.Nippon  Maru... About  Sat.,  Feb.   11,1911 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  piers,  Nos. 
42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  applv  at  office,  240 
James  Flood  Building.        W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


IP 

#»Jk  Gtl 


)=zn&a*. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 
Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

110  and  112  W.  26th   St.,  New  York. 
Branches:  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Sydney. 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  has  club  rate  arrange- 
ments with  all  prominent  publications,  and 
will  furnish  rates  on  request- 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Yes,  my  mind  is  made  up.  Tonight  I  shall 
ask  her  to  be  my  wife.  B-b-by  Jove,  I  h-hope 
she's    out!" — Woman's   Home    Companion. 

Baron    (to    creditors) — I    see    no    hopes    of 
being  able  to  pay  what  I  owe  you.     Why  not 
organize  a  suicide  club? — Meggendorfer  Blat- 
I  ter. 

"His  death  was  very  sudden,  wasn't  it?" 
"I  don't  think  so.  He'd  been  aeroplaning  for 
several  weeks  before  the  accident  occurred." 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 

Lawyer  (slightly  deaf) — You  say  your  hus- 
band lately  left  you  a  widow?  Matronly 
Caller— Xo,  sir!  I  said  he  lately  left  me  for 
a  widow! — Chicago  Tribune. 

He — They  say  that  the  face  is  an  index  of 
the  mind.  She — I  don't  know.  It  doesn't 
follow  because  a  woman's  face  is  made  up 
that  her  mind  is. — Boston  Transcript. 

Mrs.  X — When  my  husband  stays  out  all 
night  I  refuse  to  get  him  any  breakfast. 
Mrs.  Y — When  my  husband  stays  out  all 
night  he  never  wants  any. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Little  Girl  (to  apothecary)— Flense,  sir, 
I've  brought  the  remains  of  the  medicine  you 
gave  grandfather.  He's  dead,  and  mother 
thought  you  might  like  it  for  somebody  else. 
— Punch. 

"Don't  you  feel  any  personal  resentment 
toward  the  man  who  got  your  job?"  "No," 
replied  Senator  Sorghum,  "not  if  he  is  going 
to  have  as  much  trouble  with  it  as  I  had." — 
Washington  Star. 

Jinks — Your  dog  bit  my  mother-in-law  yes- 
terday. Binks — Well,  I  suppose  you  have 
come  to  collect  damages.  How  much  do  you 
want?  Jinks — Nothing.  I've  come  to  buy  the 
dog. — The  Club-Fellow. 

Griggs — After  all,  the  difference  between 
man  and  woman  is  one  of  wear  and  tear. 
Briggs — What  do  you  mean?  Griggs — Man 
spends  his  money  foolishly  on  a  tear  and  a 
woman  on   wear. — Oakland  Mercury. 

"What  we  want,"  said  the  citizen,  "is  an 
era  of  economy."  ''Yes,"  replied  Senator 
Sorghum ;  "but  there  is  always  bound  to  be 
more  or  less  altercation  about  who  shall  do 
the  economizing." — Washington  Star. 

"Everybody  emits  rays.  An  angry  man 
emits  violet  rays ;  a  contented  person  emits 
pinkish  rays."  "Sounds  interesting.  I  won- 
der if  my  boss  would  emit  a  ten-dollar  raise 
of  salary*" — Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

Edith — Mercy !  Here's  a  telegram  from 
Jack.  He's  been  hurt  in  the  football  game. 
Ethel — What  does  he  say?  Edith — He  says: 
Nose  broken  !  How  do  you  prefer  it  set — 
Greek  or  Roman  ? — Boston  Transcript. 

"That  sunrise  effect  is  all  wrong,"  said  the 
stage  manager  of  a  New  \rork  musical  show. 
"What's  the  difference?"  replied  the  scene 
painter.  "Nobody  who  goes  to  a  musical 
comedy  in  this  town  knows  what  a  sunrise 
looks  like." — Washington  Star. 

Foreigner — I  don't  exactly  understand  your 
system  of  government.  For  example,  what 
are  the  powers  of  Congress?  Native — Well. 
as  a  rule,  there  are  two — the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. — Chicago  Tribune. 

"Do  you  think  a  secret  ballot  promotes 
honesty  in  elections  ?"  "Can't  say  that  it 
does,"  replied  the  painfully  practical  poli- 
tician. "The  secrecy  of  it  tempts  too  many 
men  whom  you  have  paid  to  vote  for  you 
to  go  back  on  their  words." — Washington 
Star. 

"George,  if  there  is  war  with  Mexico  and 
you  go,  will  you  take  me  ?"  "Good  gracious, 
what  for?'*  "Why,  I'm  just  crazy  about  Mex- 
ican drawn  work,  and,  of  course,  you'll  cap- 
ture lots  of  it — and  then  I  can  take  my  pick 
before  it's  all  sorted  over !" — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

"Old  chap,  what  does  'cachinnation'  mean?" 
"Loud  and  mirthless  laughter,  dear  boy. 
Why ;''  "Nothing ;  only  I  understand  now 
what  tie  papers  meant  when  they  said 
that  my  stories  at  the  club  banquet  last 
night  caused  much  cachinnation." — Chicago 
Tribune. 

Litigant — Your  fee  is  outrageous.  Why, 
it's  more  than  three-fourths  of  what  I  re- 
covered. Lawyer — I  furnished  the  skill  and 
the  legal  learning  for  your  case.  Litigant — 
But  I  furnished  the  case.  Lawyer — Oh,  any- 
body can  fall  down  a  coal  hole. — Boston 
Transcript. 

"Do  you  believe  in  making  a  genuflection 
before  you  enter  your  pew  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Old- 
castle.  ''Mercy,  no!"'  replied  her  hostess,  as 
she  flecked  a  bit  of  dust  from  the  $2000  grand 
piano,  "if  I  have  genuflections  to  make  about 
people,  I  always  do  it  outside  of  church." — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 

First  Clerk — Isn't  it  fine  the  way  the  shop- 
pers are  coming  in  ?  I  never  knew  them  to 
do  so  much  buying  so  early.  Second  Clerk — 
It's  fine,  all  right,  with  one  exception.    "What 


is  that?"  "It's  Mrs.  Jimpson.  She  did  her 
buying  so  awfully  early  that  she's  already 
commenced  exchanging  things  !" — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

"My  wife  faints  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion." "What  do  you  use  to  resuscitate  her  ?" 
"The  last  time  it  took  a  sealskin  coat." — 
Washington  Herald. 

"The  count  has  promised  that  he  will  never 
beat  or  kick  me  if  I  will  marry  him,"  said 
the  beautiful  heiress.  "But  has  he  promised 
to  work  for  you?"  her  father  asked.  "Oh, 
papa,  don't  be  unreasonable." — Chicago  Rec- 
ord-Herald. 

Manager — What's  the  leading  lady  in  such 
a  tantrum  about  ?  Press  Agent — She  only  got 
nine  bouquets  over  the  footlights  tonight. 
Manager — Great  Scott!  Aint  that  enough? 
Press  Agent — Nope — she  paid  for  ten. — 
Cleveland  Leader. 

"What  is  your  name?"  inquired  the  kind- 
hearted  woman,  as  she  handed  the  intellectual 
looking  tramp  a  large  piece  of  her  best  jelly 
cake.  "Me  real  name,  ma'am."  the  man  re- 
plied between  his  eager  bites,  "is  known  only 
to  th*  forgotten  past,  but  ever  since  me  gal 
turned  me  down,  an'  her  ol'  man  turned  me 
out,  I've  went  by  th'  name  of  'Gas.'  " — Chi- 
cago Daily  News. 
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The  Supreme  Court. 

If  President  Taft  seemed — mind  the  word  seemed — 
o  listen  for  a  time  too  attentively  to  those  who  would 
like  to  see  the  Supreme  Court  stocked  with  men  who 
would  substitute  General  Principles  for  The  Law,  he 
has  fully  condoned  the  error  in  his  selections  for  the 
Supreme  Bench.  Judge  Lamar  of  Georgia  is  a  learned 
man,  a  sound  man,  and  a  gentleman.  He  comes  from  a 
noble  breed;  he  is  the  product  of  the  right  kind  of  ex- 
perience, has  the  right  kind  of  character.  Of  Judge 
Vandervanter  of  Wyoming  we  may  speak  in  relative 
terms.  He  is  a  fine  lawyer  and  a  fine  man.  The  pro- 
motion of  Justice  White  to  the  chief  justiceship  is 
equally  to  be  commended.  Here  is  a  man  not  only 
schooled  in  law,  but  schooled  in  life — a  man  whose  name 
and  character  command  the  respect  of  all  classes,  all 
sections,  all  parties.  These  three  appointments  taken 
:ogether  are  the  best  possible  answer  to  those  who  in 
enthusiasm  for  change  would  have  us  forget  the  obliga- 
tions which  rest  upon  the  President  to  maintain  the 
Supreme  Court  in  its  traditional  and  historical  integrity. 

The  President,  we  think,  has  done  well  in  the  case 
if  Justice  Hughes.  Much  indeed  may  be  said  for 
Hughes.  His  appointment  to  the  chief  justiceship 
would  in  a  way  have  been  eminently  worthy.     Yet  it 


is  to  be  remembered  that  his  experience  at  the  bar, 
while  brilliant,  has  not  been  wide  or  extended.  Of 
judicial  experience  he  has  had  none  at  all.  His  pres- 
tige is  great,  but  his  most  notable  work  has  been  in 
the  sphere  of  politics  rather  than  in  the  judicial  sphere. 
In  time  Justice  Hughes  may  become  the  Chief  Justice. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  this  may  be  regarded  as 
a  probability.  But  it  is  better  that  he  should  wait — 
better  for  Justice  Hughes  himself,  better  for  the  coun- 
try. The  President  has  done  well  to  put  aside  his  first 
impulse  and  so  to  bestow  the  chief  justiceship  that  no 
question  of  doubt  presents  itself  in  any  mind. 


Is  There  a  New  Democracy? 

The  extraordinary  opportunity  which  the  fortune  of 
events  has  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Democratic  party 
will  come  to  nothing  unless  the  party  can  "get  together" 
and  "stay  together"  on  some  definite  and  positive 
scheme  of  policies.  Nor  is  the  trick  going  to  be  turned 
by  a  twist  of  the  wrist.  Signs  of  internal  dissension 
are  already  at  hand — indications  that  the  much- 
vaunted  new  leadership  will  not  be  permitted  to  lead, 
at  least  without  friction,  that  the  old  forces  presumed 
to  have  been  overwhelmed  will  not  stay  overwhelmed. 

Mr.  Bryan,  who  as  a  party  figure  was  thought  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  be  dead  and  buried,  has  declined  to  stay 
dead  or  even  to  have  his  measure  taken  for  grave 
clothes.  He  bobs  up,  not  indeed  with  open  pretensions 
as  a  presidential  candidate,  but  insistent  upon  retaining 
his  place  as  the  dominating  figure  in  party  councils. 
It  had  been  arranged  under  the  suggestion  of  a  Balti- 
more newspaper,  which  in  the  last  election  abrogated 
its  party  obligations  to  the  extent  of  supporting  Taft, 
for  a  general  party  conference  to  be  held  at  Baltimore 
on  the  17th  of  January  next.  The  plan  was  for  an 
informal  assemblage  of  representative  Democrats  to 
consider  party  conditions  and  to  define  a  party  policy. 
The  new  leadership  was,  of  course,  expected  to  take  the 
helm.  All  went  smoothly  until  Mr.  Bryan  was  heard 
from.  He  was  not  able  to  see  that  a  renegade  news- 
paper had  any  right  to  call  a  convention  even  infor- 
mally representing  the  Democratic  party.  He  could 
not  bring  himself  to  concede  that  voluntary  delegates 
to  an  unofficial  convention  had  any  right  to  parade  the 
name  of  the  Democratic  party  or  to  assume  authorita- 
tive direction  of  party  affairs.  There  was  in  this  a 
certain  logic  which  appealed  to  others  prominent  in  the 
party,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  a  complete  change  of 
plan  for  the  projected  Baltimore  meeting.  It  is  to 
be  held  according  to  programme,  but  it  is  not  to  assume 
the  function  of  party  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend, 
but  rather  is  to  be  a  love  feast — a  convention  in  cele- 
bration and  ratification  of  a  great  victory.  In  other 
words,  under  forces  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Bryan  the  pur- 
pose of  the  projected  convention  is  to  be  modified  and 
nullified. 

It  turns  out,  too,  that  Mr.  Champ  Clark,  des- 
tined by  all  the  rules  of  the  political,  game  to.  be  the 
Speaker  of  the  coming  Democratic  House,  has  not 
broken  with  Mr.  Bryan;  indeed,  that  he  is  not  even 
in  the  way  of  breaking  with  him.  Mr.  Clark  is  thor- 
oughlv  infected  with  Mr.  Bryan's  doctrines,  has  cham- 
pioned them  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  out 
of  it — has,  indeed,  risen  to  his  eminence  in  the  party 
by  virtue  of  them.  He  remains  a  Bryan  Democrat  and 
is  by  no  means  disposed  to  turn  from  the  ladder  by 
which  he  has  ascended  to  take  up  either  with  the  old 
Democracy  of  Mr.  Harmon  or  the  new  Democracy 
of  Messrs.  Wilson.  Dix.  or  Baldwin.  Furthermore, 
it  appears  that  Mr.  Bryan's  prestige  with  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  coming  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  by  no  means  been  lost.  Many  of  these 
men.  perhaps  most  of  them,  are  where  they  are  because 
of  their  championship  of  Bryan  principles  and  accept- 
ance of  Mr.  Bryan's  leadership.  They  are  not  so  for- 
getful or  ungrateful  as  to  cast  off  Mr.  Bryan,  not  so 
venturesome   as   to   turn   baldly   to    newer    ideas    and 


standards.  Mr.  Bryan,  it  turns  out,  is  far  more  likely 
to  be  the  controlling  spirit  back  of  the  Democratic 
majority  in  the  coming  House  than  any  one  of  the 
champions  of  a  newer  Democracy  whose  names  have 
been  so  often  quoted  since  the  outcome  of  the  Novem- 
ber elections. 

Upon  inquiry  it  has  developed  that  Governor  Har- 
mon of  Ohio,  who  has  so  widely  been  acclaimed  the 
Democratic  standard-bearer  for  1912,  has  not  a  flaw- 
less party  record.  He  was  a  Cleveland  Democrat  in 
the  day  when  Clevelandism  was  a  force  to  conjure 
with,  and  he  continued  to  be  a  Cleveland  Democrat 
even  after  the  vogue  of  that  famous  name  was  lost. 
He  was,  indeed,  among  those  who  broke  away  from  the 
party  in  the  first  Bryan  candidacy  to  give  his  name  and 
influence  to  the  Palmer-Buckner  ticket.  In  other 
words,  in  a  great  crisis  Mr.  Harmon  refused  to  follow 
the  banner  of  party  regularity.  He  participated  even 
as  a  leader  in  a  movement  quite  independent  of  party 
authority  organized  for  the  express  purpose  of  defeat- 
ing the  party  candidate.  In  later  times  Governor  Har- 
mon has  supported  the  party  nominees,  including  Bryan 
in  both  his  second  and  third  candidacies,  but  this  fact 
has  not  wholly,  in  Mr.  Bryan's  view,  condoned  his 
record  as  a  bolter.  Mr.  Harmon  will  have  to  meet  the 
personal  objections  of  Mr.  Bryan,  and  there  are  many 
indications  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  easily  evaded 
or  overcome. 

As  Governor  Harmon  stands  for  the  old  Democracy 
as  distinct  from  Bryanism,  so  Governor-elect  Wilson 
of  Xew  Jersey  stands  for  a  new  Democracy  not  closely 
related  to  either  one  or  the  other.  He  proposes  to 
inoculate  the  party  with  the  virus  of  a  new  stateism 
in  direct  contradistinction  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  new 
nationalism.  In  his  address  before  the  Frankfort. 
Kentucky,  convention  of  governors — where,  by  the  way. 
he  took  the  leading  part — Mr.  Wilson  was  the  one  and 
only  man  to  suggest  something  new  in  the  line  of 
political  policy.  He  gave  due  recognition  to  new  condi- 
tions calling  for  new  schemes  of  political  regulation. 
But  harking  back  to  Democratic  principles  of  a  genera- 
tion ago  he  argued  against  the  enlargement  of  the 
national  authority.  He  would  have  the  new  conditions 
and  the  old  abuses  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  proposed 
to  combat  through  enlargement  of  the  scope  and 
powers  of  the  national  authority  met  by  increased 
energy  on  the  part  of  State  authority.  In  other  words, 
he  is  for  enlarged  State  control  of  things  as  distinct 
from  enlarged  national  control.  He  sees  nothing  in  the 
situation  justifying  Mr.  Roosevelt's  scheme  of  new 
nationalism.  Here  indeed  is  something  definite,  some- 
thing progressive.  But  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  its 
acceptance  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party,  much  less 
by  members  of  Congress  elected  under  old  standards 
and  plans.  Already  Mr.  Wilson  is  being  styled  a  doc- 
trinaire, a  school  man.  a  theorist;  already  there  are 
grumblings  upon  the  basis  of  his  too  sudden  and  too 
authoritative  pose  as  Sir  Oracle.  He  would,  it  is 
whispered,  better  show  his  quality  and  his  devotion  to 
Democratic  principles  by  a  period  of  probation  rather 
than  seek  to  leap  at  a  single  bound  to  the  control 
of  party  affairs.  Even  his  presumed  advantage  as  a 
man  of  Southern  birth  i-  discredited  by  the  statement 
that  early  in  his  life  he  abandoned  the  South  to  become 
practically   a    Northerner. 

All  of  which  opens  up  quite  a  new  line  of  political 
suggestion.  1'  serves  to  remind  those  who  have  drawn 
hurried  conclusions  that  in  the  political  sphere  revolu- 
tions are  not  suddenly  achieved.  The  party  which 
abandoned  Cleveland,  which  flirted  with  Populism, 
which  gave  itself  over  to  Bryan  not  only  once  but 
again  and  again,  has  not  been  changed  in  its  essential 
beliefs,  practices,  aims,  character,  by  a  single  success 
at  the  polls,  nor  by  the  acquisition  of  a  group  of  new 
leaders.  In  other  words  the  new  Democrat",  is  "ime 
rather  than  a  fact,  a  theory  rather  than  an  a 
And  indications  multiply  that  tor  all  the 
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new  conditions  and  new  names  we  shall,  when  it  comes 
to  action,  hear  the  braying  of  the  same  old  jackass. 

♦ 

Liquor  Legislation  and  the  Saloon. 

In  the  recent  Oregon  election  prohibition,  presented 
as  a  state- wide  proposal,  was  voted  down.  The  Ore- 
gonian  newspaper  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign 
which  preceded  the  vote,  standing  opposed  to  the  propo- 
sition and  sustaining  its  view  by  careful  and  insistent 
presentments.  Now  comes  this  same  newspaper,  with 
telling  force,  reminding  the  liquor  interest  that  the 
vote  against  prohibition  was  by  no  means  a  vote  for 
the  saloon.  It  reminds  the  liquor  men  that  the  saloon 
as  it  exists  everywhere  is  the  chief  cause  of  pro- 
hibition proposals,  and  that  unless  the  saloon  is  modi- 
fied or  eliminated,  the  prohibitory  scheme  must  ulti- 
mately succeed.  It  warns  the  liquor  interest  that 
if  it  would  preserve  what  it  calls  its  rights  of  traffic, 
it  must  find  a  way  to  suppress  the  vulgarities  and 
abomination  of  the  saloon. 

Wise  and  timely  counsel!  There  is  no  possible  justi- 
fication for  the  saloon  as  it  exists  not  only  in  Oregon 
but  in  California  and  elsewhere.  It  is  a  thing  wholly 
bad;  furthermore,  it  is  a  thing  wholly  artificial;  and, 
for  the  most  part,  it  is  what  it  is  not  through  the  wish 
of  communities  where  it  is  to  be  found,  but  as  a  result 
of  exploitation  "enterprise"  on  the  part  of  the  liquor 
interest.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  the  wholesale 
liquor  dealer  or  the  brewer  who  plants  the  saloon  where 
there  is  no  real  demand  for  it  and  where  it  becomes  a 
nuisance  and  a  pest,  in  the  sense  of  finding  a  man  to 
run  it  and  then  supplying  him  with  merchandise.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  it  is  the  same  interest  which  takes  and 
holds  leases  of  prominent  corners  in  cities  large  and 
small.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  the  same  interest 
which  directly  or  indirectly  sets  up  bars  in  resi- 
dence districts  to  the  irritation  and  disgust  of  quiet 
neighborhoods.  The  liquor  interest,  not  content  with 
a  natural  and  legitimate  traffic,  too  often  seeks  to  ex- 
ploit and  extend  its  business  by  various  tricks  of 
enterprise,  which,  legitimate  enough  if  applied  to  the 
trade  in  bread,  beef,  and  potatoes,  is  outrageous  when 
the  thing  dealt  in  is  subject  to  grave  moral  abuses. 

The  Oregonian  is  entirely  right  in  warning  the  liquor 
interest  of  Oregon  to  be  content  with  allowance  to 
carry  on  its  business  in  quiet  and  unobtrusive  ways 
and  to  avoid  those  forms  of  exploitation  which  en- 
deavor to  crowd  the  gin-mill  upon  communities  which 
do  not  want  it,  and  to  pour  liquor  down  throats  to 
which  it  is  a  direful  injury.  And  the  same  counsel 
applies  in  California.  Habits  and  sentiments  are  per- 
haps a  little  freer  with  us;  nevertheless  California  will 
not  permanently  endure  those  special  abominations  of 
the  liquor  traffic  which  grow  out  of  organized  exploita- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  liquor  interest.  The  sentiment 
in  California  as  elsewhere  is  against  the  saloon.  It 
does  not,  indeed,  seek  to  deny  to  the  liquor  traffic  its 
normal  rights,  but  it  does  resent  its  abnormal  wrongs, 
and  it  will  ultimately  throw  over  the  whole  business 
if  practices  of  moderation  and  decency  shall  not  be  ob- 
served. The  time  is  about  come  when  decent  com- 
munities will  not  tolerate  the  indecent,  vulgarizing, 
soul-destroying  saloon. 

The  little  town  of  Los  Gatos  in  Santa  Clara  County 
affords  an  interesting  and  instructing  exhibit  of  the 
tendencies  of  public  sentiment  in  this  respect.  For 
many  years  there  existed  in  Los  Gatos  three  or  four 
low-type  saloons.  They  were  established  centres  of 
every  kind  of  vulgarity,  tending  to  the  general  bad 
atmosphere  and  disrepute  of  the  town,  particularly 
vicious  in  their  influence  upon  boys  and  young  men 
who  found  admittance  in  spite  of  the  law.  Then  pub- 
lic sentiment  rose  in  its  wrath  and  over  the  protest  of 
moderate  people  undertook  as  a  means  of  destroying 
the  saloon  to  break  down  all  traffic  in  liquors.  After 
a  fashion  quite  common  in  such  matters,  the  measures 
of  repression  were  oppressively  extreme.  It  was  made 
unlawful  not  only  to  maintain  a  saloon,  but  to  bring 
liquors  into  the  town,  to  have  them  in  one's  possession, 
to  serve  them  even  at  hotel  tables.  This  sort  of  inva- 
sion of  private  rights  created  wide  resentment  and 
resistance,  and  as  a  result,  after  repeated  fights,  the 
ordinance  was  so  modified  as  to  give  local  hotels  the 
privilege  of  serving  liquors  at  table,  etc.  But  the  liquor 
;nterest  was  not  satisfied.  Having  gotten  all  that  it 
was  entitled  to,  it  wanted  more.  There  sprung  up,  of 
course  under  the  usual  patronage  of  wholesalers,  a 
place  pretending  to  be  a  restaurant  but  in  reality  a 
-aloon.  Public  intelligence  quickly  recognized  the 
"fake"   and   sharply   resented   it.     A   city   government 


dominated  by  the  liberal  element  elected  in  opposition 
to  the  extremists  promptly  brought  about  a  shut-down 
of  the  fraudulent  restaurant.  Los  Gatos  will  not  stand 
for  prohibition  as  a  principle.  It  will  not  penalize  a 
transportation  company  for  bringing  in  a  case  of  wine. 
It  will  not  penalize  a  citizen  for  having  wine  on  his 
dinner-table.  It  will  permit  to  a  hotel-keeper  the  legiti- 
mate privilege  of  a  liquor  traffic.  But  it  will  not  have 
the  saloon. 

This  experience  pretty  well  illustrates  the  present 
state  of  the  public  mind  in  California  with  respect  to 
the  liquor  traffic.  This  traffic  will  not  be  interfered 
with  so  long  as  it  maintains  itself  within  legitimacy  and 
reason.  But  if  the  wholesale  liquor  houses  and  the 
breweries  will  not  be  content  with  a  kind  of  regulation 
essential  to  social  welfare  and  common  decency — 
if  these  interests  insist  upon  the  saloon  because  the 
saloon  is  profitable  to  them — then  the  whole  business 
will  be  swept  off  the  boards  as  it  ought  to  be.  If  the 
liquor  interest  is  wise  it  will  be  content  to  find  what 
profit  it  may  in  the  legitimate  uses  of  the  liquor  traffic, 
and  it  will  have  a  care  to  avoid  those  abuses,  gross 
and  injurious,  which  have  made  its  name  a  stench  in 
California  and  elsewhere. 


The  Deserted  Champion. 

But  for  the  casual  aid  which  his  office  has  com- 
pelled Mr.  Kahn  to  render  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  Mr.  de  Young  in  the  latter's  fight  for  the  world's 
fair,  the  Chronicle's  Washington  correspondent  is  still 
unable  to  report  activity  on  the  part  of  the  other  so- 
called  "campaigners."  These  gentlemen,  who  started 
East  with  such  fine  promises,  have  hardly  been  heard 
from  since,  at  least  by  those  who  read  the  Chronicle. 
They  went,  at  the  presumed  expense  of  the  exposition 
fund,  to  help  Mr.  de  Young,  yet  what  have  we  but 
the  daily  spectacle  of  such  former  leaders  as  Governor 
Gillett  and  Governor-elect  Johnson,  Dr.  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler,  Leon  Sloss,  M.  F.  Tarpey,  the  two  Scotts, 
David  Rich,  President  Hale  of  the  exposition  company, 
Theodore  A.  Bell,  and  all  but  one  of  the  State's  dele- 
gation in  Congress  standing  idly  by,  leaving  Cham- 
pion de  Young  in  travail  alone.  Can  anybody  talk 
soberly  of  California  public  spirit  in  the  teeth  of  a 
circumstance  so  depressing?  Who  would  have  sup- 
posed that  men  so  energetic  and  successful  in  other 
fields  of  effort  would  fall  down  when  it  came  to  a 
matter  so  vital  as  that  of  helping  the  metropolis  of 
their  own  State  to  impress  its  claims  upon  Congress ! 

Yet  here  is  the  day-by-day  record,  impartially  made 
by  the  Chronicle  itself  for  the  week  past,  one  scarcely- 
deviating  from  that  of  weeks  before.  On  Friday  the 
only  incident  of  the  fight  worth  its  space  was  the  visit 
of  Mr.  de  Young  to  the  President,  from  which  he 
retired  "smiling  broadly."  In  Saturday's  paper,  eighty- 
seven  lines  of  Chronicle  type  had  to  be  given  to  the 
labors  of  Mr.  de  Young  exclusive  of  the  reference  to 
them  in  the  big  heading,  while  thirty  sufficed  to  reveal 
Joseph  Scott  in  the  act  of  making  an  outside  speech  in 
which,  as  our  contemporary  says,  "nothing  was  men- 
tioned about  the  exposition,"  and  to  tell  of  Mr.  Sloss 
and  two  of  the  congressmen  participating  in  social 
diversions. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  Chronicle  could  make  no 
better  showing  for  the  recalcitrants  than  that  of  list- 
less spectators  while  Mr.  de  Young,  single-handed, 
met  the  enemy  in  the  person  of  Congressman  Roden- 
berg  and  brought  him  to  his  knees.  The  next  day 
things  were  no  better  excepting  that  the  full  com- 
mittee, with  Mr.  de  Young  at  its  head,  held  a  "council 
of  war,"  the  result  of  which  seems  to  have  been  merely 
to  agree  with  the  conclusions  of  that  same  indefatigable 
leader  as  republished  in  the  Chronicle  from  an  inter- 
view in  the  Washington  Post.  And  so  it  has  gone 
since. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  ten  errant  campaigners 
will  say  for  themselves  when  they  return,  but  they  have 
much  to  explain.  The  public  wishes  to  know  why  they 
allowed  all  the  labor,  for  which  they  were  jointly  re- 
sponsible, to  devolve  upon  one  self-sacrificing  man  ?  Nor 
is  this  the  sum  of  their  misfeasance,  for  the}'  have  left 
Mr.  de  Young  exposed  to  the  mortification  which  any 
gentleman  would  feel  over  having  to  bear  all  the  pub- 
licity of  a  great  achievement  which  his  own  widely 
circulated  journal  is  bound,  by  an  implied  contract  with 
its  readers,  to  give.  Scorning  as  he  does  to  see  the 
name  of  De  Young  in  any  part  of  the  Chronicle  but 
the  head,  he  has  been  forced,  day  by  day,  to  let  it  be 
projected  even  from  his  social  columns,  because  the 
men  whose  business  was  to  crowd  between  him  and  the 


glare  of  his  spotlight  would  not  do  their  part.  Eve 
though  victorious  he  will  come  back  sore,  his  only  ball 
being  that  the  other  San  Francisco  dailies  will  continui 
as  they  have  cheerfully  done  all  along,  to  ignore  th 
conspicuity  which  Mr.  de  Young,  in  his  high  characte 
as  a  journalist,  has  felt  compelled  to  affront  himsa 
with,  morning  after  morning,  for  the  common  good. 


At  the  Union  Altar. 

San  Francisco  is  used  to  union  funerals,  but  is  nei 
to  union  weddings.  On  union  obsequies,  in  some  forn 
any  man  has  long  been  able  to  count.  Indeed,  h 
could  hardly  avoid  them  without  previous  removi 
from  town.  To  be  put  in  a  certificated,  standard-madi 
union-labeled  coffin,  drawn  by  a  union-built  hearse,  tb 
horses  duly  shod  by  the  Horseshoers'  Union,  and  tb 
body  committed  to  earth  under  the  authority  of  a  wall 
ing  delegate  in  the  promise  of  a  happy  reunion  beyon 
the  grave,  has  been  the  common  lot  of  man — at  least  i 
these  parts.  No  cemetery  is  boycotted  here  and  n 
warning  of  "Unfair"  has  yet  fallen  on  the  ear  of  tl 
mourners.  But  there  has  been  one  lack,  which  is  no' 
supplied,  the  services  of  an  organized  minister  who  : 
opposed  to  all  scab  committals.  Such  a  man  has  rise 
to  the  occasion.  True,  there  is  no  organization  c 
labor  except  a  miscalled  Ministerial  Union  in  whic 
a  preacher  can  hold  a  card ;  but  our  esteemed  labor  coi 
temporary,  the  Post,  has  found  a  man  of  the  clot 
whose  principles  are  as  acceptable  to  organized  labc 
as  were  those  of  the  white  preacher  at  a  negro  funer; 
to  the  congregation  which  was  assured  that  "whi! 
his  skin  am  white  his  heart  am  as  black  as  ours."  Tlj 
gentleman,  the  Rev.  William  Nat  Friend,  of  the  Hovi 
ard  Presbyterian  Church,  is  organized  labor  sanctific 
in  the  flesh.  We  learn  from  the  Post  that  Mr.  Frier 
has  given  out  that  the  presentation  of  a  card  will  entit! 
any  dead  person,  in  good  standing  with  his  union  at  tl 
time  of  his  decease,  to  enjoy  a  thoroughly  unionize 
funeral  in  ground  presumably  consecrated  to  St.  Gon 
pers. 

But  it  is  of  weddings  instead  of  obsequies  that  « 
wish,  principally,  to  speak,  the  availability  of  the  Re- 
William  Nat  Friend  being  equal  to  either  functioi 
Arrangements  for  the  more  cheerful  ceremony  at  tl 
Howard  Presbyterian  are  also  quite  complete.  Th 
church  was  built  by  union  labor  and  has  been  successfi 
in  boycotting  the  devil  and  all  his  unorganized  work 
The  pulpiteer,  Mr.  Friend,  issues  valid  passports  ( 
bliss  at  any  time  within  the  limit  of  the  eight-hour  Ia\ 
the  same  being  duly  stamped  with  the  label  of  the  elec 
This  makes  it  unnecessary  for  a  labor  man  to  expos 
the  marriage  sacrament  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  Sa 
Francisco  alderman.  The  happy  couple,  costumed  HI 
the  clergyman  in  union-made  garments,  warranted  n< 
to  have  been  cleaned,  sponged,  or  laundered  by  Orient 
labor,  may  now  present  themselves  at  a  purer  alta 
Flowers  may  be  carried  which  the  district  council  wi 
certify  to  have  been  grown  by  white  labor.  No  ode 
of  Japanese  paganism  at  $1.50  per  day  will  attach  I 
the  bride's  American  Beauties  or  to  her  orange  bio: 
soms  or  to  the  groom's  shirt.  The  carriages  used  wi 
come  from  the  nearest  hack-driver's  stand,  and  if  di 
sired  there  will  be  a  walking  delegate  in  his  usual  sea 
As  for  the  horses,  they  will  be  harnessed  by  the  Hori 
Goods  Union,  and,  of  course,  will  wear  the  authoi 
ized  shoes.  We  depend  on  the  Posfs  labor  columns  t 
confirm  the  story  that  the  marriage  service  will  t 
read  from  a  book  bearing  the  imprint  of  the  Type 
graphical  LTnion;  and  that  the  Musicians'  Union  wi 
supply  the  choir,  providing  the  organist  has  taken  out 
card.  There  will  be  no  cut-rate  fee  for  the  ministe 
and  the  ushers  must  receive  pay  according  to  ti 
scale.  It  is  rumored  also  that  the  ministerial  blessin 
will  be  conveyed  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  c 
the  labor  council. 

It  is  intended,  as  soon  as  practical,  to  unionize  th 
bridal  jewelry  and  wedding,  gifts.  The  Jewelry  Worl 
ers'  LTnion  has  the  matter  in  hand.  By  the  first  of  fli 
new  year,  according  to  the  Post,  engagement  and  wed 
ding  rings,  also  the  gold  and  silver  presents  will  bea 
the  union  stamp.  It  is  expected  that  weddings  involn 
ing  the  use  of  scab  rings  will  cause  the  customar 
patrol  donkey,  significant  of  the  virtues  of  the  Sa 
Francisco  labor  unions,  to  be  paraded  in  front  of  whal 
ever  church  permits  them,  and  that  a  sandwich  ma 
will  stand  in  the  lobby  to  shout  "Unfair"  during  th 
ceremony.  Of  course  there  will  be  nothing  of  tbi 
kind  permitted  at  the  Howard  Presbyterian,  wher 
everything  will  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  labor  or 
ganizations  and  assure  a  perfect  and  unblemished  unio 
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to  the  wedded  pair.  While  the  change  is  not  yet 
ordered,  it  is  said  that  only  notices  of  union  weddings 
will  be  permitted  to  appear  in  the  San  Francisco  dailies. 
We  are  not  yet  assured  that  the  marriage  of  any  woman 
to  a  non-union  man  will  be  permitted ;  but  at  the  rate 
the  union  outlook  is  improving  here,  such  a  splendid 
victory  for  the  cause  we  all  have  at  heart  may  be 
confidently  looked  for. 


Mr.  Roosevelt  at  New  Haven. 

There    is    that    in    Mr.    Roosevelt's    address    before 
the   New   Haven  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  Tuesday 
night  to   show  that  he  is   learning  some  things  good 
for  an  American  to  know.     In  the  first  place,  he  had 
the  grace  to  start  with  a  toast  to  the  President  of  the 
United   States.     This    is   a   happy   improvement   upon 
his   attitude   during   the   famous   Western   tour,    when 
President  Taft  was  scarcely  mentioned  and  when  every 
significant  utterance  was  an  indirect  reflection  against 
him.     Mr.    Roosevelt's    tone    was    gentler    than    any- 
thing we  have  heard  from  him  in  recent  times.     His 
late  imperial  pose  was  not  in  evidence.     He  talked  to 
his  audience  not  as  one  anointed  to  obedient  subjects, 
but  as  man  to  man.     Then  for  once  in  his  life  he  was 
personally  gracious.     He  called  no  man  liar  or  crook. 
He  was  even  civil,  so  far  as  the  report  goes,  to  his 
entertainers.     Perhaps   the   vacant   chair   of   Governor 
Baldwin  made  its  impression  upon  him;  or,  possibly,  he 
had  read  the  findings  in  the  Lorimer  case.    Mr.  Roose- 
velt  was   even   apologetic,   explaining   that   he   is   "no 
anarchist,"   only   "a   radical  who  would   like  to  see  a 
radical  programme  carried  out  by  conservatives."    This 
last  suggestion  is  entirely  safe  from  a  political  stand- 
point.    If  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  now  organize  a  party  of 
radical  ideas  limited  in  their  application  by  conserva- 
tive agents,  he  will  have  put  himself  into  a  position 
where  not  even  his  severest  critic  will  regard  him  as 
dangerous.     Rhetorically  the  scheme  sounds  well,  but 
practically  it  is  like  demanding  a  downpour  of  rain  to 
an  accompaniment  of  brilliant  sunshine.     Mr.   Roose- 
velt stood  by  his  new  nationalism,  not  indeed  to  the 
extent  of  naming  it  in  terms,  but  in  declaring  that  he 
repeated  in  the  East  what  he  had  said  in  the  West. 
Technically,   this   statement  preserves   his   consistency, 
but  the  spirit  of  it  is  not  the  spirit  of  Osawatomie.    To 
say  calmly  to  a  dress-coated  audience  "As  I  said  be- 
fore," is  a  far  cry  from  the  hollering  and  bellering  with 
clenched   fist   and   gritting  teeth    at    the   Osawatomie 
county   fair   ground.     "As   I   said    before"— this    may 
serve  after  a  fashion  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  between 
the  West  and  the  East,  but  it  is  not  precisely  the  same 
thing.     And  here,  let  us  say  again  what  the  Argonaut 
has  often  said  before— here   is   to  be  the  test  of  the 
much-vaunted  moral  quality  of  this  extraordinary  man. 
If  he  be,  as  he  himself  has  so  often  asserted,  and  as 
his   admirers  are   forever  acclaiming,   a  man   of  high 
moral  quality,  he  will  stand  by  his  Osawatomie  speech 
through    thick    and    thin.     He  will  stand  by   it  even 
though  there  shall  be  no  voice  for  it  but  his  own.     His 
commitment  to  it  is  absolute ;  he  can  not  escape  from  it 
without  flunking.    Will  he  do  it?    We  think  not.    We 
think  he  will  flunk.    We  think  the  man,  for  all  his  pre- 
tensions, lacks  the  moral  quality  to  stand  for  anything 
which  fails  to  command  popular  applause.     We  think 
that  he  will  forget  his  Osawatomie  platform  because  it 
has  been  rejected  by  the  country;  that  he  will  not  work 
and  wait  and  hope  for  a  turn  of  the  tide,  but  that  he 
will  seek  to  go  with  the  tide  whichever  way   it  may 
chance  to  be  going.     Here,  we  repeat,  is  the  test.     As 
Mr.  Roosevelt  shall  stand  in  relation  to  it  so  will  he 
be  judged  by  thoughtful  and  consistent  men.     In  the 
meantime  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his 
improved  behavior.     It  is   a  great   gain   when  a  man 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  conspicuosity  drops  the  tone  of  the 
autocrat,  the  bluster  of  the  political  boss,  the  manners 
of  the  cowboy,  and  conducts  himself  like  a  gentleman. 


of  getting  at  facts  which  as  president  he  was  unable  to 
secure. 

This  issue  of  a  widely  heralded  movement,  while  dis- 
appointing to  many,  need  not  discourage  those  who 
have  hoped  that  the  Boy  Scout  enterprise  would  be 
a  better  means  than  it  has  proved  of  inculcating  the 
manly  virtues.  There  are  other  ways.  This  one  has 
failed,  chiefly  because  of  its  spectacular  cast.  Manly 
virtues  can  not  be  taught  by  parade,  else  the  militia 
would  by  this  time  have  produced  the  flower  of  Ameri- 
can character.  Emphasis  has  been  given  the  idea  that 
the  Boy  Scouts  are  little  heroes,  with  the  effect  of 
making  them  little  prigs.  It  is  only  necessary  to  watch 
them  in  their  relations  with  ununiformed  playfellows  to 
discover  that  much  publicity  has  turned  their  small 
heads.  They  are  developing  into  a  juvenile  parody  of 
the  belted  aristocracy  which  West  Point  is  sometimes 
accused  of  producing,  without  the  discipline  and  poise 
which  has  gone  far  to  relieve  West  Point  of  that  asper- 
sion in  the  minds  of  impartial  men.  If  to  all  this  the 
method  of  their  organization  has  resulted  in  graft,  the 
sooner  the  Boy  Scout  movement  is  changed  into  one 
for  the  quiet  encouragement  of  open-air  life,  reason- 
able athletics,  good  habits,  and  some  such  civic  dis 
cipline,  without  the  circus  features,  as  has  made  the 
George,  Jr.,  Republic  successful,  the  better  for  the  boys. 

But  any  form  of  reorganization  or  of  substitution 
should  have  a  sounder  basis  of  pecuniary  support  than 
the  one  which  Mr.  Hearst  has  exposed.  The  plan  of 
getting  funds  by  paying  a  percentage  on  charitable 
donations  usually  ends  in  scandal.  California  knows 
this  from  its  experience  with  competing  systems  for  the 
care  of  orphans.  The  only  safe  way  to  get  public  sup- 
port for  new  benevolences  is  to  depend  at  the  start  on 
disinterested  enthusiasm  and  in  the  end  on  the  effect  of 
proven  benefits,  not  overlooking  self-help,  upon  the  nor- 
mal sources  of  public  and  private  philanthropy.  The 
public  can  not  be  milked  for  long  in  the  name  of  a 
charity  which  first  makes  sure  of  a  large  provision  for 
those  who  carry  it  on.  Men  willing  to  subscribe  a 
cent  for  the  heathen  and  a  dollar  to  get  it  to  them  are 
not  so  common  as  they  were  in  any  walk  of  life. 


The  Boy  Scouts. 

The  organization  known  as  the  American  Boy 
Scouts,  which  has  been  given  the  large  publicity  of 
Mr.  Hearst's  newspapers  for  some  months  past,  and 
of  which  he  was  made  president  during  his  recent  ab- 
sence abroad,  has  lost  his  support  by  resignation.  Mr. 
Hearst's  stated  reasons  for  dropping  out  are  that  lus 
name  has  been  misused  in  a  campaign  for  funds  and 
that  the  solicitors  sent  around  by  headquarters  in  New 
York  have  received  40  per  cent  of  the  revenue.  In- 
quiry into  these  delinquencies  by  the  attorney-general 
of  New  York  State  or  by  the  district  attorney  of  New 
York  City  will  be  prompted  by  Mr.  Hearst  as  a  means 


Editorial  Notes. 

Petaluma  "parlor"  of  the  Native  Sons  Society  has 
done  a  truly  fine  thing  in  buying  for  preservation  an 
old  adobe  house  which  for  some  years  was  the  home 
of  the  late  General  Vallejo.  Plans  are  in  process  look- 
ing not  only  to  the  preservation  of  this  landmark,  but 
to  its  proper  furnishing  and  to  maintenance  of  the 
grounds  about  it.  Here  is  a  suggestion  which  may 
well  serve  as  an  example  to  other  "parlors"  of  the 
Native  Sons  Society.  The  landmarks  of  the  Spanish 
era  are  vanishing.  Only  the  other  day  the  last  notable 
Spanish  house  in  San  Jose  was  torn  down  to  make 
room  for  a  street-car  barn.  It  is  the  same  everywhere 
— the  old  order  passeth.  There  is  much  worth  cher 
ishing  in  the  Spanish  era.  It  has  given  us  a  nomen- 
clature which  distinguishes  California  throughout  the 
world,  a  group  of  romantic  traditions,  and  suggestions 
out  of  which  there  is  growing  a  distinct  school  of 
architecture.  More  and  more  the  Mission  idea  is 
being  worked  into  house  construction  in  California. 
The  Missions  will  of  course  be  preserved,  although 
the  Catholic  Church  is  not  as  regardful  of  them  as 
might  be  desired.  But  local  sentiment  and  patriotism 
ought  to  prevent  the  obliteration  of  structures  which 
will  surely  be  appreciated  in  times  to  come.  The  Peta- 
luma Native  Sons  have  set  a  good  example.  Now,  let 
other  branches  of  this  order  elsewhere  follow  their 
example.  The  preservation  of  landmarks  is  a  work  en- 
tirely proper  for  this  society — a  work,  let  it  incidentally 
be  remarked,  vastly  more  creditable  than  arranging 
high  jinks  and  mixing  in  politics. 


if  it  is  going  to  keep  its  vantage  ground,  must  not 
affront  the  quasi-Republican  sentiment  which,  by  stay- 
ing away  from  the  congressional  polls,  made  room  for 
it.  But,  meanwhile,  what  of  Champ  Clark?  If  he 
can  not  dispose  of  the  Speaker's  patronage  in  the  way 
to  suit  himself,  if  he  has  to  become  a  titled  super- 
numerary of  the  House  as  the  Vice-President  is  of  the 
Senate,  he  may  be  sorry  indeed  to  have  foregone  the 
more  advantageous  post  of  leader  of  the  House  ma- 
jority. . 

The  conflict  between  plumbers  and  water-pipe  layers, 
of  which  mention  was  made  in  these  columns  a  few 
weeks  back,  continues  in  an  aggravating  form.  The 
pipe-layers,  it  will  be  remembered,  have  been  carrying 
on  their  work  since  time  out  of  mind  at  a  wage  of 
$3.50  per  day.  The  plumbers,  less  qualified  for  this 
particular  work,  claimed  it  as  against  the  pipe-layers, 
under  their  scale  of  $6  per  day.  The  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which 
decided  that  both  crafts  be  allowed  to  work  at  pipe- 
laying,  but  at  the  plumbers'  rate  of  $6  per  day.  But 
the  local  Plumbers'  Union,  eager  to  get  for  itself  a 
work  hitherto  done  by  the  pipe-layers,  has  advised  its 
members  not  to  respect  the  decision  of  the  American 
Federation  on  the  ground  that  it  conflicts  with  the 
by-laws  of  the  Union  Association  of  Plumbers,  which 
prohibits  plumbers  from  sharing  their  work  with  other 
crafts.  No  mention  is  made  in  this  interesting  conflict 
of  the  man  who  pays  the  bills,  and  who  would  naturally 
prefer  to  have  his  work  done  by  pipe-laying  experts  at 
$3.50  per  day  than  by  the  inexpert  plumbers  at  $6  per 

day.  

It  is  announced  at  Los  Angeles  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  will  electrify  all  its  steam 
lines  centring  in  that  city  and  will  use  the  trolley  ex- 
clusively for  freight  as  well  as  passenger  traffic  within 
a  radius  of  from  seventy-five  to  175  miles,  including 
Santa  Barbara,  Ventura,  and  Bakersfield  on  the  north, 
Santa  Ana  on  the  east,  and  beach  points  south  and 
west.  This  looks  like  the  beginning  on  this  coast  of 
a  system  which  is  making  rapid  strides  throughout  the 
Atlantic  and  Middle  Western  regions.  Everywhere 
the  trolley  is  becoming  the  local  means  of  transporta- 
tion not  only  for  passengers  as  originally  planned,  but 
for  local  freight  traffic  as  well.  Probably  the  time  is 
not  remote  when  the  local  traffic  everywhere  will  be 
served  by  trolley  systems,  and  when  the  business  of 
steam  railroading  will  be  restricted  to  main  or  trunk 

lines.  

There  has  been  a  little  war  in  the  high  school  at 
Stockton.  Principal  Williams  objects  to  fads  in  dress, 
regarding  them  as  distractions  and  tending  to  vanity. 
He  issued  an  order  that  girl  students  should  not  wear 
curls.  But  despite  the  order  the  curls  persisted.  Mr. 
Williams  might  as  well  have  tried  to  prevent  the  girls 
from  breathing.  After  a  week  or  ten  days  of  hot  war- 
fare not  particularly  creditable  to  either  party  to  the 
controversy  Principal  Williams  withdrew  his  restrictive 
order,  admitting  that  he  had  been  routed.  None  the 
less,  the  principle  of  Mr.  Williams's  protest  against 
over-adornment  of  school  children  is  a  sound  one. 
Nothing  tends  more  to  disturb  the  wholesome  routine 
of  school  life  than  competitions  in  dress.  The  Cath- 
olic educators  understand  this  better  than  anybody 
else.  In  schools  maintained  by  the  educational  orders 
it  is  a  common  rule  that  all  pupils  shall  be  dressed 
alike.  At  the  Madam's  School  in  this  city  and  San 
Mateo  this  rule  is  strictly  enforced,  and  the  result 
is  that  there  are  no  rivalries,  no  jealousies,  no  develop- 
ment of  the  spirit  of  vanity,  no  distraction  on  the 
score  of  dress  from  school  duties.  It  would  certainly 
make  for  the  higher  efficiency  of  our  primary  and  ele- 
mentary schools  if  this  principle  might  be  enforced. 
However,  nobody  looks  for  so  desirable  a  change. 


The  pleasures  of  hope  in  Champ  Clark's  breast  have 
suffered  alloy.  He  will,  if  he  lives,  realize  his  ambi- 
tion to  be  Speaker  of  the  House,  but  what  is  a  Speaker 
shorn  of  his  power  to  name  committees  and  to  enforce 
his  will  upon  the  rules?  If  Mr.  Clark's  party  is  con- 
sistent, and  if  it  counts  on  help  from  insurgent  Repub- 
licans, it  will  put  its  Speaker  under  the  same  parlia- 
mentary inhibitions  that  it  forced  upon  Speakers  Reed, 
Henderson,  and  Cannon.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  prece- 
dent in  the  case  of  Speaker  Crisp,  whose  fortune  il 
was  to  succeed  Tom  Reed  without  losing  any  of  the 
late  "Czar's"  despotic  privileges,  but  these  are  not  the 
times  in  which  to  exhibit  Democratic  reform  in  the 
guise  of  that  same  old  elephant  trying  to  hide  behind 
an  ass's  skin  pending  from  his  tusks.     The  Democracy, 


The   notion   that   women   if  given   the   ballot   would 
wipe  out  the  liquor  traffic  has  gotten  a  shock  as  the 
result  of  the  voting  in  the   State  of  Washington 
week.     At    Anacortes   there   was   a   fierce  fight   on    the 
"wet"  or  "dry"  proposition,  in  which  the  women  duly 
participated.     In  a  poll  of  936,  of  which  one-third  the 
votes  were  cast  by  women,  the  ticket  representing  the 
"wets"    was    victorious   by    a    majority    hi'    upwards   of 
200.    Charleston,  the  local  town  of  the  Port  Orchard 
Navy  Yard,  voted  "wet,"  women   participating  freely 
in  the  election.     Broadly    speaking,   the   issue   was  ig- 
nored by  the  women,  who  voted  for  their  part)   candi- 
dates precisely  like  the  men.      Taking  thi 
through,  only  about  two-thirds  of  tin 
to  registration  availed  themselves  of  the  pi 
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THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


By  Henry  C.  Shelley. 


Two  new  glimpses  of  General  Grant  on  bis  travels  are  avail- 
able, the  first  from  the  pen  of  Goldwin  Smith,  who  did  not 
think  the  soldier  a  success  as  a  President.  "He  had  a  fatal 
notion,"  so  the  eminent  publicist  thought,  "that  supporting 
public  delinquents  of  his  own  party  was  standing  by  comrades 
under  fire."  Although  Goldwin  Smith  visited  the  army  during 
the  war,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Federal  leader  at  that  time.  But  he  was  to  be  more  for- 
tunate later : 

I  met  Grant  and  Mrs.  Grant  some  years  afterwards  at  a 
garden  party  at  Lambeth  Palace.  A  curiously  rustic  couple 
they  looked  in  that  assemblage  of  fashion.  Grant  was  then 
touring  under  the  auspices  of  politicians,  who  wanted  a  third 
term  for  him  and  thought  it  might  be  secured  by  presenting 
him  to  the  world's  homage.  Xo  showman  could  have  had  a 
worse  lion.  Stanley,  who  showed  Grant  over  Westminster 
Abbey,  said  that  of  all  men  of  rank  whom  he  met  Grant  was 
"the  most  boorish."  Grant  was  no  doubt  unappreciative  of 
antiquities,  and  Stanley  had  no  opportunity  of  diving  into  the 
character  of  the  man. 


That  judgment  somewhat  misses  the  mark.  In  some  kind 
of  "'antiquities''  Grant  was  deeply  interested,  as  is  proved  by 
the  reminiscences  of  Mrs.  L.  B.  Walford,  the  Scottish  novelist. 
During  the  last  days  she  spent  at  her  Highland  home  at 
Arrochar,  Grant  arrived  in  the  neighborhood,  and  expressed 
a  desire  to  see  the  novelist's  father,  a  member  of  the  Colqu 
houn  clan.  "There  is  a  question,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  ask 
him" : 

It  was  then  arranged  that  though  all  the  strangers  could 
not  be  received  at  Arrochar,  General  and  Mrs.  Grant  were  to 
go  over  next  morning,  taking  us  en  route  for  Inverary, 
where  they  were  to  be  the  guests  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Argyle. 

My  father  was  anxious  to  know  what  the  famous  soldier 
was  like?  It  was  a  somewhat  rough-hewn  face,  we  told  him, 
ruddy  and  sunburnt,  with  a  beard.  "Not  unlike  Lord  Sea- 
field,"  said  one.  pointing  to  an  engraving  of  a  former  Earl 
of  Seafield  which  hung  on  the  drawing-room  wall. 

But  we  little  expected  that  the  "question"  to  be  asked  by 
the  Grant  from  over  the  water  related  to  this  very  resem- 
blance. 

Out  it  came,  almost  immediately  after  greetings  had  passed. 
"You  are  Grants,  aren't  you?"  quoth  the  general,  with  frank 
disregard  of  ceremony.  "I  know  you  are,  for  the  heiress  of 
Luss  married  a  Seafield,  and  that  is  why  you  Colquhouns  had 
to  get  a  new  creation.  I  know  all  about  it ;  and  now  tell 
me" — he  looked  a  little  self-conscious,  actually  a  little  shy — 
"people  say  it,  but  I  don't  know  if  it  is  humbug  or  not ;  am  I 
like  the   late   Lord   Seafield  ?" 

"You  are  his  living  image,"  replied  my  father — and  took 
him  up   to   the  picture. 

He  spoke  the  simple  truth,  and  I  think  I  never  saw  a  man 
more  pleased  than  this  American  descendant — for  he  was  a 
descendant,  albeit  through  several  generations — of  the  ancient 
Scottish  family. 

He  stayed  a  long  while  and  talked  of  many  subjects:  he 
was  in  a  more  genial  and  expansive  humor  than  at  the  lunch- 
eon party  of  the  day  before — doubtless  social  entertainments 
were  not  in  his  line — but  always  his  eyes  kept  wandering  back 
to   the   Seafield   portrait. 

Presently  my  brother  accompanied  the  elderly  couple  to 
the  verge  of  the  Colquhoun  lands,  and  came  back  smiling. 
"I  believe  they  would  have  turned  back  if  they  could,"  said 
he;  "they  said  they  were  more  sorry  than  they  could  express 
to  leave  behind  the  beauties  of  Loch  Long  and  Loch  Lomond." 

"He  said  that?"  My  father  knew  human  nature.  "Those 
are  the  sort  of  things  people  say,  but" — and  he  laughed  a 
little — "the  general  was  more  taken  up  with  being  a  Grant 
man  than  with  all  the  beauties  of  Loch  Long  and  Loch 
Lomond." 

And  probably  this  shrewd  opinion  was  correct,  for  in  a 
letter  which  I  had  subsequently  the  honor  of  receiving  from 
Ulysses  Grant,  he  did  not  refer  to  the  "beauties,"  but  re- 
iterated his  intention  of  looking  into  the  genealogical  tree  of 
the  Seafields. 

All  of  which  shows  how  mistaken  Goldwin  Smith  was  to 
charge  Grant  with  inappreciation  of  "antiquities."  Had  Stan- 
ley been  able  to  show  him  a  Grant  tomb  in  Westminster 
Abbey  he  would  have  found  his  guest  far  from  "boorish." 


Notwithstanding  the  copious  biography  by  her  second  hus- 
band, it  is  surprising  how  few  personal  glimpses  we  have  of 
George  Eliot.  And  the  few  we  have  are  hardly  of  an 
attractive  kind.  Another  reminiscence  which  has  been  added 
to  the  number  refers  to  the  novelist  when  at  the  height  of 
her  fame,  and  reaches  the  conclusion  that  she  "did  not  shine 
in  society — at  least,  she  certainly  did  not  shine  that  evening; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  those  who  met  her  only  in 
public  found  her  as  destitute  of  personal  charm  as  I  did." 
Such  was  nearly  always  the  impression  of  those  who  met 
George  Eliot  in  a  casual  way,  but  that  it  did  the  novelist  an 
injustice  is  the  only  refuge  possible  for  those  who  have 
heard  the  recollections  of  her  more  intimate  friends.  For 
example.  Max  Muller,  the  illustrious  scholar,  in  his  private 
chats  used  to  admit  that  in  meeting  strangers  George  Eliot 
always  seemed  on  the  defensive  ;  this  was  the  result  of  her 
somewhat  unusual  social  position,  for  she  had  the  feeling 
that  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  be  on  her  guard.  She  was 
living  with  Lewes  as  his  wife,  while  every  one  knew-  that  Mrs. 
Lewes  was  alive  and  not  divorced.  Hence  the  restraint  of 
George  Eliot's  public  manner  with  those  who  met  her  in  a 
casual  way.  But  Max  Muller  was  wont  to  affirm  that  once 
she  felt  sure  of  a  friend  no  one  could  possibly  be  more  charm- 
ing  in   every  way.  

Signs  are  not  lacking  to  demonstrate  that  many  American 
artists  are  beginning  to  be  suspicious  as  to  whether  it  is 
altogether  for  the  best  that  they  should  spend  so  long  a  time 
in  Europe  to  learn  the  technique  of  their  art.  A.  generation 
ago  the  necessity  was  obvious,  for  then,  as  Will  H.  Low 
admits,  it  was  only  in  the  foreign  schools  that  technique  was 
we'l  taught.  Even  then,  however,  the  returning  prodigals 
v.  e  assured  that  they  had  "lost  something  of  the  pristine 
gl     :■ "   of  their  native   originality.     But   Mr.   Low   adds : 

1  here  were  curious  contradictions  in  this  reception  accorded 
to   us  foreign-bred  youths,   and   I   remember  one   of  my   com- 


rades remarking,  "So  and  so  is  loud  in  blaming  us  for  study- 
ing in  Europe,  but  I  notice  that  he  is  always  ready  to  help 
himself  to  a  free  lunch  of  some  of  the  knowledge  we  have 
brought  back." 

Conditions  are  different  today,  and  that  very  difference  is 
the  surest  ground  for  hopefulness  as  to  the  growth  of  a 
genuinely  American  school  of  painting.  And  there  are 
changes  in  Europe  itself  which  make  it  advisable  for  the 
American  artist  to  learn  at  home  as  much  of  his  art  as 
possible.  Mr.  Low  reminds  us  that  across  the  Atlantic  there 
is  much  unrest  in  the  world  of  art,  and  a  forgetfulness  of 
the  route  by  which  art  has  traveled.  Surely  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  man  who  is  to  paint  American  pictures  for 
Americans  will  be  best  trained  for  his  life  work  by  getting  the 
bulk  of  his  education  at  home.  Otherwise  he  will  see  his 
themes  through  a  distorting  medium.  The  case  of  the  Aus- 
tralian artist,  Henry  Tebbitt.  affords  a  pertinent  example. 
When  he  went  to  the  southern  continent  from  England  he 
found  that  the  differences  in  atmosphere,  vegetation,  and 
coloring  were  so  enormous  that  it  took  him  several  years 
before  he  was  able  to  suppress  his  feeling  for  English  foliage 
and  atmosphere  and  color.  He  had,  in  fact,  to  acclimatize 
himself  all  over  again.  And  a  recent  illustrated  book  on 
Japan  points  the  same  moral.  The  pictures  in  color  are  by 
an  English  artist  who  went  out  just  to  paint  a  number  of 
subjects,  but  everything  he  looked  at  he  saw  through  the 
tints  of  his  native  land,  and  hence  his  Japanese  views  are  so 
man}*  bits  of  English  landscape  with  a  Japanese  temple  or  a 
Buddha  thrown  in. 

Unfortunately  the  art  dealers  have  to  share  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  slow  dawn  of  an  American  school  of  painting. 
Mr.  Low  cites  an  incident  which  has  probably  been  duplicated 
many  times ; 

I  know  of  an  instance  of  one  of  our  painters  of  long  resi- 
dence in  Paris  who  during  his  sojourn  there  was  able  to 
count  upon  the  purchase  of  two  or  three  of  his  works  annually, 
which  were  selected  by  a  New  York  dealer  on  the  occasion 
of  his  yearly  visits  to  his  Paris  studio.  Meeting  this  dealer 
one  day  in  the  streets  of  that  city,  the  painter  was  told  that 
in  a  few  days  a  visit  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  some  of 
his  work  was  proposed.  "You  must  hurry,"  my  friend  re- 
marked, "for  I  am  packing  my  things  to  go  home."  "On  a 
visit  to  America?"  inquired  the  dealer.  "N*o,  to  settle  there." 
"Indeed,  well  in  that  case  I  had  better  wait  and  come  to  your 
studio  in  New  York."  was  the  dealer's  decision.  My  friend 
adds  that  from  that  day  to  this  the  dealer  in  question  has 
never  made  the  promised  visit,  and  has  never  purchased  an- 
other of  his  works. 

Artists  are  poor  business  men,  or  they  might  ere  this  have 
hit  upon  the  subterfuge  of  keeping  a  small  studio  in  Paris 
as  a  sales  department  for  the  disposal  of  the  pictures  they 
paint  in  America.  It  is  obvious  that  all  the  dealers  want  is 
the    Paris   hallmark   to   flourish    in   the    faces   of   their   clients. 


Poe's  disciples  are  never  weary  of  reminding  the  world  that 
their  master  is  keenly  appreciated  in  France,  the  home  of 
refined  literary  judgment.  But  we  hear  little  of  the  vogue 
of  Whitman  in  Paris.  Yet  there  was  a  time,  in  the  heyday 
of  Les  Jeuncs,  when  the  oracle  of  Camden  was  all  the  rage. 
He  was  discovered  by  the  Jeunes  early  in  the  decade,  and 
the  Magazine  International  translated  all  the  strongest  flavored 
"Leaves  of  Grass"  and  then  went  on  to  apply  the  gospel  in 
a  virile  manner.  Laurence  Jerrold  gives  a  vivid  picture  of 
those   buoyant    times: 

It  was  all  quite  absurd,  but  delightful.  The  Jeunes  tried 
spasmodically  to  live  with  peasants,  to  buttonhole  'bus  con- 
ductors and  other  Divine  Averages.  One  returned  to  nature, 
knowing  little  about  her.  as  all  were  town-bred.  In  flannels 
and  wideawakes,  the  Jeunes  tramped  field  and  forest  and 
dreamt  of  establishing  a  Walden  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris, 
studied  birds,  flowers,  trees,  with  pathetic  zeal,  for  hardly 
one  of  them  could  name  a  bird  from  its  song  or  recognize 
more  than  half  a  dozen  species  of  flora,  "La  Xaturisme"  was 
gradually  evolved  out  of  the  religion  of  life.  Besides  the 
Magazine  International,  which  started  the  Praise  of  Life. 
Pan  in  Germany  raised  a  magniloquent  voice.  Munich  and 
Paris  were,  of  course,  at  the  time  furiously  pantheistic. 
Brussels  was   also  praising  life  vehemently. 

All  the  periodicals  which  grew  out  of  the  Jeunes  ferment 
are  either  dead  or  are  Jeune  no  longer.  Even  the  Mcrcure 
de  France  has  become  serious.  All  of  which  is  of  interest  and 
suggestion  because  New  York  appears  to  be  affected  by  the 
same  disease. 

■ —    ^9^ 

During  the  fetes  which  will  take  place  in  Italy  next 
year  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  kingdom,  when  there  will  be  great 
exhibitions  in  Turin  and  Rome,  the  former  and  the 
present  capitals,  a  competition  for  rowing  and  motor- 
boats  is  to  be  held  which  seems  likely  to  arouse  con- 
siderable interest.  The  chief  "event"  will  consist  of  a 
trip  from  Turin  to  Rome  by  way  of  Venice  for  large 
motor-boats.  The  start  for  the  maritime  section  from 
Venice  to  Rome  will  take  place  at  the  beginning  of 
July.  It  will  be  divided  into  ten  stages  of  about  170 
miles  each.  The  arrangements  of  the  whole  competi- 
tion are  under  the  direction  of  the  Italian  Touring 
Club,  which  has  already  in  hand  a  large  sum  to  be 
awarded  in  prizes. 


A  London  writer  says  that  the  name  Quaker  ''sprang 
from  the  lips  of  a  local  Justice  Shallow."'  This  man 
was  one  Eennett  of  Derby.  The  name  was  a  gibe  at 
George  Fox.  who  once  declared  in  the  justice's  court 
that  all  ought  to  "quake"'  at  hearing  the  name  of  God. 
The  Society  of  Friends  originally  called  themselves 
Seekers — a  more  beautiful  and  also  more  obvious,  but 
much  less  picturesque,  term. 


Pierre  Choteau,  who  died  recently  in  St.  Louis,  was 
a  lineal  descendant  of  the  founder  of  the  city.  He  was 
properly  a  member  of  the  Missouri  Historical  Society, 
and  he  was  the  first  one  to  urge  the  holding  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


George  \Y.  Perkins,  the  Wall  Street  financier  and 
partner  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  who  is  about  to  retire 
from  active  business,  gave  $15,000  to  the  Roosevelt- 
Stimson  campaign  fund. 

Mrs.  Maurice  Hewlett,  the  wife  of  the  novelist,  has 
seriously  taken  up  aviation.  Mrs.  Hewlett,  together 
with  a  French  partner,  M.  Blondeau,  is  at  the  head  of 
a  flourishing  aviation  school  in  England. 

Charles  Hitchcock  Sherrill,  United  States  minister 
to  Argentina,  is  one  of  the  record  men  in  college  ath- 
letics who  have  made  a  high  mark  in  professional  life. 
He  has  written  two  books  on  travel  in  Europe,  and  was 
active  in  politics  among  business  men  in  New  York. 

Lillian  Matilde  Genth,  the  artist  who  has  won  first 
prizes  and  gold  medals  at  exhibitions  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  and  the  American  Art  Society,  is 
one  of  the  distinguished  American  pupils  of  Whistler. 
Miss  Genth  studied  some  years  in  Paris,  but  now  lives 
in  Xew  York. 

Henry  Manson  Byllesby,  the  electrical  engineer,  was 
associated  with  Edison  in  the  early  years  of  the  in- 
ventor's development  of  incandescent  lights,  and  has 
since  that  time  been  connected  with  many  important 
enterprises  in  this  field.  He  lives  in  Chicago,  but  is 
director  in  companies  throughout  the  country,  from 
San  Diego  to  Mobile,  and  from  Tacoma  to  Ottumwa. 

Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  the  economist,  was  born  in 
New  York  only  forty-nine  years  ago,  but  few  workers 
in  his  field  have  achieved  a  greater  fame.  He  was 
graduated  from  Columbia  University,  but  studied  as 
well  in  Berlin  and  Heidelberg.  He  has  been  president 
of  the  American  Economic  Association  and  has  writ- 
ten many  works  on  topics  connected  with  his  re- 
searches. 

The  Very  Reverend  J.  Armitage  Robinson.  D.  D., 
Dean  of  Westminster  Abbey,  has  been  translated  to 
the  deanery  of  Wells,  a  less  responsible  position.  Dr. 
Robinson  attracted  attention  to  himself  a  short  time 
ago  by  refusing  to  allow  the  body  of  George  Mere- 
dith to  be  laid  to  rest  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  is 
known  as  a  Greek  scholar  and  has  written  books  on 
theological  subjects. 

Mme.  Aime  Dupont.  a  fashionable  photographer  of 
Xew  York,  recently  opened  an  exhibition  of  portraits 
in  her  studio  which  is  remarkable  in  its  way.  More 
than  one  thousand  photographs  of  women  prominent  in 
society  and  in  theatrical  circles  are  shown,  and  few 
well-known  figures  in  these  divisions  are  absent.  Mme. 
Dupont  is  the  widow  of  the  French  sculptor  whose 
work  was  notable  in  Paris  several  years  ago. 

Edith  Wharton,  the  novelist,  was  born  in  Xew  York 
in  1862.  and  married  Edward  Wharton  of  Boston  in 
1885.  Her  first  story.  "The  Greater  Inclination,"  was 
published  in  1899.  Since  that  time  her  industry  has 
never  flagged,  more  than  a  dozen  volumes  having  come 
from  her  pen.  though  some  of  them  were  not  stories, 
but  records  of  travel.  Mrs.  Wharton  is  generally  con- 
ceded first  place  among  American  women  novelists. 

That  the  United  States  will  one  day  have  to  resort 
to  conscription  in  order  to  have  an  adequate  army  is 
the  belief  of  General  Ernst  von  Richenau,  an  authority 
on  artillery  matters  in  the  German  army,  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Ehrhardt  Works  in  DusseldorrT,  Ger- 
many. General  von  Richenau  arrived  from  Europe  a 
few  days  ago  to  be  present  at  tests  to  be  made  at  the 
Sandy  Hook  proving  grounds  of  projectiles  sent  here 
by  his  firm. 

Frederick  W.  Lehmann  of  St.  Louis,  who  has  been 
appointed  to  succeed  the  late  Lloyd  W.  Bowers  as 
solicitor-general  of  the  United  States,  is  president  of 
the  American  Bar  Association.  Mr.  Lehmann  was 
born  in  Prussia  in  1853.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Iowa  and  practiced  in  Xebraska  until  1876,  and  in 
Iowa  from  1876  to  1890.  when  he  moved  to  St.  Louis, 
as  attorney  for  the  Wabash  Railroad.  He  is  one  of 
those  whose  names  have  been  mentioned  for  one  of  the 
vacancies  on  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  bench. 

Robert  Wilson  Shufeldt,  the  ornithologist,  began  his 
studies  of  birds  early,  though  his  marriage  to  the 
granddaughter  of  J.  J.  Audubon  took  place  in  1895. 
He  is  the  son  of  Admiral  Robert  Wilson  and  served 
under  his  father  in  the  Civil  War.  In  1876  and  for 
five  years  after  he  was  surgeon  with  Merritt,  Crook, 
and  Sheridan  in  the  frontier  Indian  campaigns,  and 
then  became  curator  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum  in 
Washington.  He  has  traveled  extensively,  and  written 
many  scientific  books  on  birds.  His  home  is  now  at 
the  national  capital. 

General  Simon  Bolivar  Buckner,  candidate  for  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the  Gold  Democratic 
ticket  in  1896,  says  that  he  is  happier  than  anybody  in 
the  world.  Once  governor  of  Kentucky,  and  now  in 
his  eighty-eighth  year,  he  was  an  honorary  guest  at  the 
governors'  conference  in  Louisville.  "T  wish  I  could 
have  kept  out  of  politics  all  my  life,  and  probably  I 
would  have  been  a  rich  man,"  he  said.  "But  I  am  hap- 
pier than  anybody  in  the  world  as  it  is.  I  am  living 
in  the  same  log  cabin  that  I  was  born  in,  on  my  farm,  in 
old  Hart  County.  That  cabin  is  one  hundred  and  three 
years  old.  My  father  built  it,  and  it  is  in  as  good  a 
state  of  preservation  as  any  one  could  wish.  I  raise 
mv  own  tobacco,  and  I  have  a  fine  mint-bed." 


December  17,  1910.. 
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TO  THE  HUSTINGS  AGAIN! 


Facts  and  Fancies  of  the  English  General  Election. 


Never  before  have  the  voters  of  Great  Britain  been 
called  so  suddenly  to  the  polls  as  in  this  year  of  grace. 
Without  there  being  any  specific  reason  on  which  to 
base  such  a  conclusion,  it  had  become  generally  believed 
that  the  conference  between  the  leaders  of  the  two 
political  parties  w-ould  result  in  some  sort  of  a  compro- 
mise and  avoid  the  necessity  of  an  appeal  to  the  coun- 
try. That  confidence  was  rudely  disturbed  when,  almost 
without  warning,  the  failure  of  the  conference  was 
announced,  and  the  prime  minister  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  submitting  the  Liberal  case  to  the  test  of  a 
general  election. 

With  Christmas  so  close  at  hand  there  has  naturally 
been  a  great  outcry  from  the  shopkeepers  and  the  book 
publishers.  The  winter  sales  of  the  latter  were  almost 
ruined  by  the  election  of  last  January,  for  people  have 
little  thought  for  literature  in  the  hubbub  of  political 
strife,  and  now  comes  a  second  disturbance  of  their 
market  within  a  year.  The  general  traders  are  in  an 
even  worse  case :  with  one  voice  they  bemoan  the  ruin 
of  their  Christmas  trade  by  a  December  election. 
Hence  the  rhyming  protest  of  the  shopkeeper,  the 
metres  of  which  afford  pathetic  evidence  of  the  de- 
moralized state  of  the  sufferers: 

You've    fairly    spoiled    my    Christmas    trade. 

My  till  I'd  hoped  of  tin  full ; 
Now  scarce  a  copper  will  be  made, 
I  call  it  downright  sinful, 

I  only  know  this  silly  game 

Me   of  my  profits   chouses : 
And   so   with   Shakespeare   I    exclaim, 

"A  plague  on  both  your  Houses." 

Strangelv  enough,  however,  no  poet  has  yet  sung 
the  woes  of  the  men  who  are  hardest  hit  by  this  second 
election  within  a  year.  What  of  the  six  hundred  and 
seventy  men  who  will  finally  be  able  to  append  "M.  P. 
to  their  names,  and  of  the  other  six  hundred  or  more 
who  will  in  vain  aspire  to  that  distinction?  It  is  some- 
times forgotten  how  costly  a  business  it  is  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  in  Great  Britain.  The  members  of 
the  government  are  of  course  paid  liberal  salaries,  and 
the  Irish  Nationalists  and  the  Laborites  are  guaranteed 
a  modest  income  bv  their  organizations,  but  more  than 
hundred    of    the    British    legislators    give    their 


has  ventured  on  a  new  version  of  the  old  nursery  rhyme 
to  the  title  of  "Sing  a  Song  of  Statesmen": 
Sing    a    song    of    statesmen. 

A  pocket  full  of  power. 
Half  a  thousand  new  Lords 

Baked  in  an  hour! 
When  the  House  was  opened 

The  Lords  began  to  rat ; 
Wasn't  that  a  pretty  game 

To  catch  a  statesman  at ! 

Pat  was  in  the  pigsty 

Counting  out  his  money, 
Taffy  was  at  Limehouse 

Breathing  milk   and   honey : 
The  Leader,  in  the  Throne  room. 

Was  down  upon  his  knees. — 
By  came  a  mocking-bird 

And  stole  his  guarantees ! 

As  if  to  give  point  to  Mr.  Xewbolt's  little  prophecy 
there  has  just  been  published  a  government  return 
showing  that  since  1832  the  Liberals  have  created  239 
peers  as  compared  with  183  created  by  the  Conserva- 
tives. It  is  a  cynical  fact  that  most  Liberals  who  get 
into  the  House  of  Lords  speedily  suffer  a  sea-change 
into  Conservatives  or  something  like  them.  This  must 
be  a  horrible  thought  to  Mr.  Asquith  in  the  prospect  of 
his  having  to  ask  King  George  to  create  the  five  hun- 
dred new  peers  who  may  be  necessary  to  destroy  the 
lord's  veto.  Piccadilly. 

London,  November  28,  1910. 
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The  Coping-Stone  of  Her  Triumphs. 
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sen-ices  without  anv  remuneration.  Nay.  they  have  to 
I  pay  heavily  for  the  privilege  of  giving  those  services. 
Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Balfour,  the  leader  of  the  Con- 
servatives. Owing  to  his  seat  being  contested  last  Jan- 
uary it  cost  him  £1618  to  reenter  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Asquith's  expenses 
|  were  less  than  half  that  amount,  £792  to  be  exact,  while 
his  colleague,  Mr.  Llovd  George,  got  off  still  more 
lightlv  at  the  cost  of  £519.  The  smallest  bill  paid  last 
lanuarv  was  £298.  the  largest  £+440.  Taking  the 
United  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  each  vote  given  cost  an 
average  of  nearly  four  shillings.  For  the  last  election 
the  total  expenditure  of  candidates,  including  all  official 
charges,  amounted  to  the  goodly  sum  of  £1,296.3S2.  that 
is,  over  six  million  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

When,  as  is  usually  the  case,  ample  time  is  given  for 
the  setting  of  the  lists,  one  of  the  most  notable  features 
of  a  general  election  in  England  is  the  wealth  of  pic- 
torial posters  displayed  on  the  hoardings.  It  is  a  har- 
vest time  for  cartoonists  and  poets  and  ready  writers. 
But  this  election  has  come  so  swiftly  that  most  of  the 
picture  appeals  and  political  verses  have  had  to  be 
confined  to  the  medium  of  the  daily  press  rather  than 
the  hoarding.  As  the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords  is 
the  main  issue  with  the  Liberals,  a  favorite  cartoon 
has  been  a  simple  drawing  of  a  pair  of  scales  entitled. 
"The  False  Balance."  in  which  one  peer  is  shown  out- 
weighing more  than  twelve  thousand  electors.  An- 
other is  an  adaptation  of  a  New  York  World  cartoon 
representing  Mr.  Balfour  turning  away  from  a  poor 
woman  who  holds  out  a  basket  labeled,  "Increased  cost 
of  living."  The  Conservatives,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
concentrated  their  forces  on  the  danger  of  home  rule 
and  the  invasion  of  the  American  dollar.  The  dollar 
mark  is  everywhere;  it  figures  in  this  style  in  the 
headlines  of  the  newspapers:  "Radicals  Without  a 
Partv  Cry  $  $  $  Down  with  the  Lords  Fails  to  Rouse 
:he  People  S  S  Workless  Bogeys  $  S."  One  cartoon  de- 
licts Mr.  Asquith  with  bandaged  legs  and  head,  visited 
)y  Dr.  Redmond,  who  nourishes  a  bottle  marked. 
'Home  Rule  Mixture  $1."  Another  shows  the  Irish 
eader  clad  in  dollar-marked  garments  and  riding  a  don- 
cey  (Mr.  Asquith  again)  while  he  sings: 
Yankee  Boodle  came  to  town 

A'  riding  on  his  pony. 
He  stuck  a  dollar  in  his  crown 
And  called  it  Pat  Moloney. 

Mr.  Asquith  also  figures  as  a  parrot  on  the  hand  of 
vlr.  Redmond,  who  is  exclaiming.  "Say  'Home  Rule- 
-for  does  Mr.  Llovd  George  escape.  His  attack  on  the 
'.  lukes  who  have  bolstered  up  their  estates  by  American 
\  lollars  prompted  a  cartoon  entitled,  "The  Democrat 
Swanking  at  Blenheim."  an  allusion  to  his  visit  to  the 
Juke  of  Marlborough.  The  fiery'  Welshman,  who 
arelv  makes  a  speech  without  declaring  that  he  is  a 
I  son  of  the  people,"  is  shown  seated  in  a  ducal  chair 
'vith  his  feet  on  a  ducal  cushion,  and  attended  by  nu- 
';  tierous  flunkeys  who  are  priming  him  with  champagne 
:  nd  cigars 


At  last  the  War  Department  has  been  able  to  devise 
an  effective  measure  of  ridding  the  commissioned  per- 
sonnel of  the  army  of  those  officers  who  are  unfit,  for 
reasons  other  than  physical  defect,  to  perform  the 
duties  devolving  upon  them,  and  by  the  same  token 
there  will  be  an  avoidance  of  the  occasion  of  complaint, 
hitherto  so  frequent  and  insistent,  that  the  army  is  in 
dire  need  of  legislative  relief  to  save  it  from  itself. 
There  has  been  entirely  too  much  of  this  talk  about 
incompetent  officers  (says  the  Army  and  Xavy  Regis- 
terj.  Some  of  the  comments  have  been  couched  in  such 
terms  and  have  been  imparted  from  such  sources  as  to 
justify  the  public  impression  that  most  army  officers 
are  in  a  state  of  hopeless  decay  and  ought  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  retired  list  for  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  their  separation  from  the  military  establishment. 
This  extreme,  and  altogether  unjust,  view  of  the  situa- 
tion has  created  a  demand  for  legislation  which  shall 
eliminate,  regardless  of  the  harm  to  the  service  and  the 
injustice  to  individuals  which  might  easily,  and  prob- 
ably would,  be  wrought  by  a  congressional  remedy  so 
drastic.  It  has  been  contended  by  conservative  ob- 
servers— and  has  been  frequently  advanced  in  these  col- 
umns— that  the  War  Department  possessed,  under  exist- 
ing laws,  all  the  means  to  retire  those  officers  who  are 
really  not  competent.  It  now  appears,  somewhat  be- 
latedly, that  such  a  situation  prevails. 

There  is  no  foundation  for  any  suggestion  that  the 
automobile  has  chased  the  horse  out  of  this  country 
(observes  the  Utica  Press).  It  costs  more  money  now 
to  buv  a  good  horse  than  it  ever  did.  which  may  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  the  way  they  are  appreciated. 
John  Madden,  an  old-time  horseman,  said  at  the  New 
York  show  the  other  day  that  the  horse  is  the  greatest 
entertainer  the  world  has  ever  known  and  "has  given 
more  pleasure  under  as  many  varied  conditions  than 
any  painter,  singer,  or  writer."  The  New  York  show 
itself  is  a  pretty  good  instance  in  point.  The  horse 
show  brings  out  bigger  crowds  and  better  gowns  than 
any  other  attraction  in  the  metropolis.  Some  one  may 
sav  that  the  people  really  come  to  see  one  another,  but 
it  is  the  horse  show  which  affords  the  opportunity,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  equine  contests 
and  accomplishments.  The  horse  show  is  the  most 
popular  exhibition  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  and  con- 
tinues to  maintain  its  established  reputation. 


The  cost  of  traveling  second  class  in  Europe  with 
onlv  hand  baggage  is  about  the  same  as  the  cost  of 
traveling  first  class  in  America  with  only  hand  bag- 
gage. The  cost  of  traveling  second  class  in  Europe 
with  baggage  of  the  average  weight  is  thirty-three  and 
a  third  per  cent  higher  than  the  cost  of  traveling  in 
America  with  the  same  baggage.  This  percentage  will 
not  be  as  large  with  a  smaller  amount' of  baggage;  but 
whatever  is  paid  on  the  continent  of  Europe  on  that 
account  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  will  be  found  to 
be  in  excess  of  the  cost  here.  In  America  the  posses- 
sion of  a  first-class  ticket  entitles  the  holder  to  have 
150  pounds  of  large  baggage  transported  free,  while  in 
some  parts  of  Europe  the  entire  weight  is  charged  for. 
and  in  others  a  small  amount  only  is  free.  In  both 
countries  no  charge  is  made  for  hand  baggage  taken 
along  with  him  by  the  passenger,  unless  the  quantity  is 
excessive.  _ 

In  a  storm  that  beat  their  vessel  until  it  seemed  each 
plunge  must  be  her  last.  a. lion  broke  from  its  cage  on 
deck,  killed  a  seaman,  and  took  charge  until  it  was 
driven  into  the  sea  by  a  fusillade  of  revolver  bullets. 
This  was  an  experience  of  the  crew  of  a  German 
freight  steamship,  the  Berkenfeh,  which  reached  Xew 
York  from  Bombay  a  few  days  ago. 

Orphan  asylums  are  unknown  in   Australia.     Every 
destitute  orphan  child  is  sent  to  a  private  family,  which 
of  it  until  it  is  fourteen  years  of  age.  and  is 


Neither  Rudvard  Kipling  nor  William  Watson  has    takes  care 
1st  into  verse  up  to  the  present,  but  Henry  Newbolt  I  remunerated  by  the  f 


When  Sarah  Bernhardt  was  forty-five  it  was  almost 
an  indelicacy  to  say  so.  Xow  that  she  is  sixty-seven 
it  would  be  an  indelicacy  to  hide  it.  It  is  the  fact  of 
her  meaningless  and  impotent  years  that  places  the 
coping-stone  upon  her  triumphs. 

On  Monday  night  Sarah  Bernhardt  appeared  at  the 
Globe  Theatre  in  the  role  of  L'Aiglon.  On  Tuesday 
night  she  played  Jeanne  d'Arc.  In  both  she  was 
magnificent,  and  she,  was  all  the  more  magnificent  be- 
cause the  miracle  of  the  spirit's  triumph  over  the 
flesh  was  carried  out  in  full  view  of  the  audience.  It 
was  an  old  woman  who  came  upon  the  stage  in  the 
opening  scene.  Her  walk  was  feeble,  her  movements 
were  stiff  and  weak,  and  there  was  that  pathetic  effect 
of  pinching  around  the  mouth  that  no  human  art  can 
charm  quite  away.  There  were  hundreds  of  women  in 
that  audience  who  had  come  in  the  vain  hope  of  learn- 
ing the  secrets  of  perpetual  youth,  and  for  the  moment 
it  seemed  that  the  great  actress  herself  had  lost  them 
and  that  time  at  last  had  thrown  an  effective  dart.  But 
it  was  not  for  long,  and  that  was  the  stupefying  miracle 
of  the  thing.  Sarah  Bernhardt's  secrets  of  youth  are 
within  herself.  They  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
masseuses,  cosmetics,  or  corsets,  because  the  marvel 
happened  in  mid-stage  and  in  full  view  of  a  thousand 
men  and  women  who  would  swear  by  their  fathers' 
tombs  that  her  face  and  figure  changed  while  they 
watched  her  and  that  the  witchery  of  youth  descended 
upon  her  like  a  mantle.  Ten  minutes  after  Sarah 
Bernhardt  appeared  upon  the  stage  she  was  no  longer 
acting  L'Aiglon.  She  was  L'Aiglon.  And  the  next 
night  she  was  Jeanne  d'Arc.  the  living,  moving,  rhap- 
sodizing, agonizing  Maid.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  imi- 
tation, but  of  transmutation. 

Never  was  there  a  more  tremendous  scene  than  that 
between  L'Aiglon  and  Metternich.  One  wonders  if 
such  a  scene  actually  occurred  and  if  L'Aiglon  ac- 
quitted himself  with  half  so  much  concentrated  passion 
as  Mme.  Bernhardt.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Met- 
ternich drags  the  boy  to  the  mirror  and  derides  the 
image  of  the  "pale  wan  boy"  who  would  dare  to  grasp 
the  mighty  sceptre  of  his  sire.  And  then  L'Aiglon 
smashes  the  mirror,  and  the  whole  house  rose  in  their 
seats  to  applaud  the  passion  and  the  despair  of  it. 

It  was  all  so  boyish  after  that  first  painful  moment 
before  old  age  was  swallowed  up  in  genius.  There 
was  none  of  that  disposition  that  lesser  artists  some- 
times show  to  jump  from  great  scene  to  great  scene 
and  to  save  themselves  in  the  interim.  What  Mme. 
Bernhardt  finds  to  do  she  does  it  with  her  might.  The 
word  unimportant  is  not  in  her  vocabulary,  and  she 
never  for  one  moment  descends  from  her  pinnacle  of 
perfection.  Nothing  finer  of  its  kind  was  ever  done 
than  her  portrayal  of  L'Aiglon  at  the  moment  when 
visions  of  empire  sweep  through  his  mind  while  his 
listless  hands  yet  hold  the  toys  of  his  childhood.  Ex- 
quisite, too.  were  the  blandishments  that  he  showers 
upon  the  old  emperor,  and  the  by-play  with  Flambeau 
was  frankly  delicious.  And  the  audience  knew  that 
they  were  witnessing  a  great  dramatic  miracle.  Ten 
times  the  curtain  rose  and  fell  after  the  first  act,  and 
flowers  fell  upon  the  stage  as  the  snow  fell  in  the 
street  outside.  And  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  act  there 
was  another  ovation  as  great  as  the  first. 

She  was  no  less  marvelous  as  Jeanne  d'Arc.  In 
fact,  as  a  mental  tour  de  force  she  was  greater  as 
Jeanne  than  as  L'Aiglon.  Mme.  Bernhardt  can  prob- 
ably act  a  scene  of  violent,  scorching  passion  better 
than  any  actress  that  has  ever  lived,  but  as  Jeanne  she- 
shows  a  mental  strength  that  is  probably  the  higher 
form  of  art.  During  the  trial  scene  she  stands  for 
forty  minutes  beside  a  table  and  answers  the  questions 
of  the  mitred  ruffians  who  are  thirsting  for  her  blood. 
There  was  no  declamation  and  no  gestures.  The  over- 
whelming power  of  the  scene  was  in  its  simplicity. 
She  was  a  young,  innocent,  and  ignorant  maiden  who 
would  have  been  overwhelmed  by  her  surroundings 
but  for  the  lofty  dignity  that  came  from  a  conscii 
ness  of  her  spiritual  mission.  You  could  see  the  vil- 
lage girl  and  the  saint  merged  in  each  other.  Intel- 
lectual ignorance  and  a  wisdom  not  of  this  world  went 
hand  in  hand.  And  then  at  last,  yielding  to  cunning 
and  unbending  persistence  she  signs  the  recantation,  hut 
the  notes  of  the  Angelus  strike  upon  her  ear  as  the 
same  angel  voices  that  called  her  t< .  battle  and  she 
snatches  hack  the  fatal  paper  and  chooses  death  as  the 
better  part. 

Mme.  Bernhardt  played  Jeanne  d'Arc  in  1889.     Prob- 
ably  die  plays  it  better  now  than  she  did  then.     It  is 
a  new  play  by  Moreau  in  which  she  now  appears,  and 
who  are    familiar   with   both   say  that  the  old   is 
r,   as   is  often  the  case.      Moreau's   play  has  more 
declamation  and  is  less  psychol 

Mine.  Bernhardt  was  not  over  well  supported  cither 
in   "L'Aiglon"    ,.r   in    "Jeanne   d'Arc."     Decoeur    made 
a  good  Flambeau  in  the  former  play,  hut  Maxudian  as 
Metternich    lacked    strength.     The    women    were    insig- 
nificant all  the  way  through,  but  it  musl  he  remenVb 
that    Sarah    Bernhardt    makes    a    difficult    background. 
To  act  with  her  is  like  being  photographed  in   front  of 
Niagara.     There    were    no    striking     succei 
"Jeanne    d'Arc"    company.     No    one    was    part 
good  and  no  one  was  particularly  poor. 

Sidney  G.  P. 
Xew  York,  December  8,  1910. 
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December  17,  1910 


THE  CHRISTMAS  LOTTERY. 

How  the  Marquis  Lost  His  Train. 


Away  back  in  the  times  of  Godoy  the  estate  of 
Torres-nobles  was  counted  among  the  wealthiest  and 
most  powerful  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  But  political 
vicissitudes  and  other  misfortunes  were  diminishing 
its  rents,  and  the  remnant  of  them  was  dissipated  by 
the  conduct  of  the  last  Marquis  of  Torres-nobles,  a 
spendthrift  madcap  who  made  much  talk  in  the  court 
when  Narvaez  was  young.  When  near  his  seventieth 
year,  the  Marquis  of  Torres-nobles  adopted  the  reso- 
lution of  retiring  to  his  estate  of  Fuencar,  the  only 
property  which  remained  unmortgaged.  There  he 
dedicated  himself  exclusively  to  the  care  of  his  body, 
which  was  not  less  ruined  than  his  house;  and  as 
Fuencar  still  produced  sufficient  for  the  enjoyment  of 
moderate  ease,  he  organized  his  affairs  so  that  he  lacked 
no  comfort.  He  had  a  chaplain  who,  besides  saying 
the  mass  for  him  on  Sundays  and  feast  days,  served  him 
as  partner  at  brisca,  burro,  and  dosillo  (such  artless 
games  diverted  the  ex-conquistador  very  much),  and 
read  and  commentated  on  the  most  reactionary  polit- 
ical newspapers  for  his  pleasure.  There  were  also  a 
mayordomo,  or  overseer,  who  looked  keenly  after  the 
rents,  and  skillfully  directed  the  agricultural  details; 
an  obese  and  phlegmatic  coachman  who  solemnly  drove 
the  two  carriage  mules;  a  housekeper,  silent,  solici- 
tous, not  so  young  as  to  tempt,  nor  so  old  as  to  cause 
nausea ;  a  valet  brought  from  Madrid,  relic  of  the  mis- 
spent past,  now  converted  to  the  good  like  his  master, 
discreet  and  punctual  then  and  now ;  and  lastly  a  cook, 
clean  as  gold,  with  hands  dextrous  in  all  the  seasonings 
of  that  ancient  national  cookery  which  satisfied  the 
stomach  without  irritating  it.  and  which  delighted  the 
palate  without  perverting  it.  With  such  excellent 
wheels  the  marquis's  house  ran  like  a  well-regulated 
clock,  and  the  master  rejoiced  more  and  more  for 
having  left  the  gulf  of  Madrid  to  take  port  and  repair 
in  Fuencar.  His  health  improved;  sleep,  digestion. 
and  other  functions  necessary  for  the  well-being  of 
this  poor,  perishable  garment  that  serves  as  a  prison 
for  the  spirit  were  reduced  to  order,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  Marquis  of  Torres-nobles  put  on  flesh  with- 
out losing  agility,  straightened  his  bent  back,  and  his 
wholesome  breath  indicated  that  the  cruel  gastralgia 
no  longer  consumed  his  stomach. 

If  the  marquis  lived  well,  neither  did  his  servants 
pass  their  time  badly.  That  they  should  not  leave  him, 
he  paid  better  wages  than  any  one  in  the  province,  and 
moreover  he  complimented  them  at  times  with  gifts 
and  indulgences.  Thus  were  they  content;  not  much 
work  to  do,  and  that  methodical  and  invariable ;  a  large 
salary;  and  from  time  to  time  little  surprises  from  the 
generous  marquis. 

In  the  month  of  December  of  last  year  it  was  colder 
than  usual,  and  the  fields  and  boundaries  of  Fuencar 
were  wraoped  in  a  mantle  of  snow  eight  inches  deep. 
Fleeing  from  the  solitude  of  his  great  office,  the  mar- 
quis went  down  one  night  to  the  kitchen  of  the  farm- 
quarters,  and  seeking  the  fellowship  of  man  from  un- 
conquerable instinct  of  sociability,  he  drew  near  the 
fireplace,  warmed  the  palms  of  his  hands,  snapping  his 
fingers,  and  even  laughing  at  the  tales  which  the  over- 
seer and  the  shepherd  told  with  their  Andalusian 
drollery — and  he  noticed  that  the  cook  had  very  good 
eyes !  Along  with  other  rustic  conversation  that  di- 
verted him,  he  heard  that  his  servants  were  planning  to 
combine  for  taking  a  chance  in  the  Christmas  lottery. 

Very  earlv  the  next  morning  the  marquis  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  the  nearby  city,  and  it  was  growing  dusk 
when  the  generous  master  penetrated  once  more  into 
the  kitchen,  flourishing  some  papers,  and  announcing 
to  his  domestics,  with  excessive  graciousness,  that  he 
had  fulfilled  their  desires  in  buying  a  ticket  for  the  next 
drawing,  in  which  he  presented  them  two  decimos, 
keeping  eight  with  an  eye  to  luck  also  for  himself.  On 
hearing  this  there  was  an  explosion  of  joy  in  the 
kitchen,  with  vivas!  and  an  exaggerated  calling  down 
of  blessings  upon  him.  Only  the  shepherd,  a  white- 
haired  old  fellow,  waggish  and  sententious,  shook  his 
head,  affirming  that  he  who  cast  lots  in  with  gentlemen 
scared  away  luck.  This  annoyed  the  master  so  much 
that  he  denied  the  shepherd  even  so  much  as  a  real  in 
the  decimos  in  question. 

That  night  the  marquis  did  not  sleep  so  soundly  as 
had  been  his  custom  since  Fuencar  had  sheltered  him. 
Some  of  the  thoughts  that  only  vex  old  bachelors  kept 
him  awake.  The  greedy  way  in  which  his  servants 
talked  of  the  money  they  might  get  had  not  been  pleas- 
ing in  the  least. 

"Those  people,"  said  the  marquis  to  himself,  "only 
wait  to  fill  their  pockets  before  leaving  me  in  the  lurch. 
And  what  plans  they  have!  Caledonio  (the  coach- 
man) spoke  of  setting  up  a  tavern — so  that  he  may 
drink  the  wine,  no  doubt!  And  that  dolt  of  a  Dona 
Rita  (she  was  the  housekeeper)  dreams  of  establishing 
a  boarding-house.  As  for  Jacinto  (the  valet),  he  kept 
very  quiet,  tut  looked  with  the  tail  of  his  eye  at  Pepa, 
the  cook,  who  has  certainly  a  wit  of  her  own — I  would 
s-vear  they  intend  to  get  married.  Bah !"  On  ex- 
c .aiming  bah!  the  Marquis  of  Torres-nobles  turned 
ever  in  his  bed  and  covered  himself  better,  feeling  the 

old  on  the  back  of  his  neck.  "On  the  whole  what 
does  it  all  matter  to  me  ?  We  won't  get  the  capital  prize 
anyway  and  so — they'll  have  to  wait  for  what  orders 
I  may  choose  to  give  them !"  And  in  a  little  while  the 
good  gentleman  was  snoring. 


Two  days  later  was  the  time  for  the  drawing.  Ja- 
cinto, who  was  sharper  than  Caledonio,  managed  so 
that  his  master  would  have  to  send  him  to  the  city  in 
quest  of  I  know  not  what  provisions  and  indispensable 
necessaries.  Night  fell;  it  kept  snowing  harder  and 
harder;  and  Jacinto  had  not  returned,  though  he  had 
left  at  daybreak.  The  servants  were  gathered  in  the 
kitchen,  as  usual,  when  presently  they  heard  the  muffled 
footsteps  of  a  horse  on  the  fresh  snow,  and  then  Jacinto 
entered  like  a  bomb.  He  was  pale,  trembling  and 
changed,  and  with  a  choking  voice  he  managed  to  ex- 
claim :     "The  capital  prize ! ! !" 

The  marquis  was  at  that  moment  in  his  office,  with 
his  legs  wrapped  in  a  thick  blanket;  he  was  smoking 
an  Havana  while  the  chaplain  was  reading  to  him  the 
political  gossip  from  the  Future  Century.  Suddenly, 
stopping  the  reading,  both  lent  ear  to  the  clamor  that 
arose  from  the  kitchen.  It  seemed  at  first  that  the 
servants  were  having  a  dispute,  but  after  listening  ten 
seconds,  they  were  convinced  that  what  they  heard 
was  nothing  else  than  sounds  of  joy,  so  discordant  and 
delirious  that  the  marquis,  irritated,  and  feeling  his 
dignity  compromised,  sent  the  chaplain  to  find  out  what 
was  going  on,  with  orders  to  impose  silence.  The 
envoy  was  hardly  gone  three  minutes  before  he  re- 
turned and,  letting  himself  fall  on  the  divan,  exclaimed 
with  suffocated  voice:  "I  am  choking!"  He  tore  off 
his  clergyman's  collar  and  rent  his  waistcoat  in  his 
haste  to  unbutton  it.  The  marquis  ran  to  his  aid,  and 
while  fanning  him  with  the  Future  Century  managed 
to  catch   a  broken   phrase   that  issued   from   his   lips : 

"The    capital    prize — we    ha-a-ve    got — the    capi " 

Despite  his  ailments  the  marquis  rushed  to  the  kitchen. 
Reaching  the  threshold  he  stood  astonished  before  the 
strange  scene  presented  there.  Caledonio  and  Dona 
Rita  were  dancing  either  the  jaleo  or  the  cachucha, 
with  a  thousand  capers,  jumping  like  electrified  wooden 
puppets;. Jacinto,  embracing  a  chair,  was  waltzing  rap- 
idly and  amorously ;  Pepa  was  beating  the  frying-pan 
with  a  pot-handle,  making  harsh  music,  and  the  over- 
seer was  lying  on  the  floor,  writhing  and  yelling,  or 
rather  howling  savagely.  "Hail  to  the  Virgin !"  As 
soon  as  they  perceived  the  marquis  these  mad  people 
threw  themselves  at  him  with  open  arms,  and  picked 
him  up.  singing  and  dancing  and  tossing  him  from  one 
to  another  like  a  rubber  ball.  They  whirled  him  thus 
around  the  kitchen,  until,  seeing  that  he  was  furious, 
they  let  him  down.  It  was  even  worse  then,  for  Pepa, 
the  cook,  grabbing  him  by  the  waist,  whether  he  would 
or  no,  dragged  him  into  a  dizzy  gallop,  while  the  over- 
seer, presenting  a  bottle  of  wine,  pressed  him  to  drink, 
assuring  him  that  the  liquor  was  exquisite,  as  he  ought 
to  know  for  a  certainty,  having  poured  into  his  own 
stomach  almost  all  the  juice  of  the  butt. 

As  soon  as  the  marquis  could  free  himself,  he  took 
refuge  in  his  room,  intending  to  vent  his  anger  by  tell- 
ing the  chaplain  about  the  boldness  of  his  servants  and 
discussing  with  him  the  capital  prize.  With  amaze- 
ment he  saw  that  the  chaplain,  wrapped  in  his  cloak, 
and  putting  on  his  hat,  was  starting  out. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Don  Calixto,  man  of  God!" 
exclaimed  the  marquis  with  growing  astonishment. 

Oh,  with  the  marquis's  permission.  Don  Calixto  was 
going  to  Seville,  to  see  his  family,  give  them  the  happy 
news,  and  collect  in  person  his  share  of  the  decimo, 
a  sugar-plum  of  some  thousands  of  dollars. 

"And  will  you  leave  me  now  ?  How  about  the  mass, 
and " 

At  this  moment  the  sharp  snout  of  the  valet  peeped 
in  at  the  door.  If  the  Sefior  Marquis  would  give  him 
permission,  he  also  would  go  to  collect  his  share.  The 
marquis  raised  his  voice,  saying  that  he  must  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  devil  to  be  off  at  such  an  hour,  with  eight 
inches  of  snow  on  the  ground;  to  which  Don  Calixto 
and  Jacinto  unanimously  responded  that  the  train 
passed  the  nearest  station  at  twelve,  and  to  the  station 
they  would  go,  on  foot,  or  any  way  they  could.  The 
marquis  was  opening  his  mouth  to  exclaim,  "Jacinto 
must  stay,  because  I  need  him,"  when  in  turn  the  rubi- 
cund face  of  the  coachman  appeared  framed  by  the 
doorway.  Without  asking  permission,  and  with  inso- 
lent joy.  he  had  come  to  bid  farewell  to  his  master, 
because  he  -was  departing — "ea !  to  get  those  moneys !" 

"And  the  mules?"  vociferated  the  master.  "And  the 
coach,  who  will  drive  it  now,  tell  me?" 

"Whoever  your  lordship  wishes.  But  I  don't  have 
to  drive  any  longer !"  answered  the  charioteer,  turning 
his  back  and  giving  way  to  Dona  Rita,  who  entered 
not  timidly  like  one  stepping  on  eggs,  as  was  her  usual 
manner,  but  with  hair  uncombed,  bold  and  smiling,  and 
shaking  a  thick  bunch  of  keys  which  she  handed  to 
the  marquis,  observing,  "Know  your  lordship  that  this 
is  the  key  of  the  pantry,  this  of  the  wardrobe — this  of 
the " 

"Of  the  devil,  and  may  he  take  you,  and  all  your 
breed,  witch  of  the  inferno !  Now  you  want  me  to 
get  out  the  bacon  and  pease,  eh !     Go  to  the " 

Dona  Rita  did  not  hear  the  end  of  the  imprecation. 
Out  she  went  whistling,  and  behind  her  the  rest  of  the 
household,  and  after  them  the  marquis  himself  followed 
furious  through  the  rooms.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
pursuing  them  to  .the  kitchen,  but  he  dared  not  go 
across  the  courtyard,  for  fear  of  facing  the  glacial 
temperature.  By  the  light  of  the  moon  that  silvered 
the  snowy  pathway  the  marquis  saw  them  go  away, 
Don  Calixto  ahead,  next  Caledonio  and  Dona  Rita 
arm  in  arm,  and  lastly  Jacinto  as  if  sewed  to  a  femi- 
nine silhouette  which  he  recognized  as  that  of  the 
cook.     Little   Pepa   also !     The  marquis   extended   his 


view  over  the  abandoned  kitchen,  and  saw  the  dying 
fire  on  the  hearth;  he  heard  a  kind  of  animal-like  snore 
and  there,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  fireplace,  sprawlet 
on  the  floor,  was  the  overseer  in  a  drunken  sleep. 

On  the  following  morning  the  shepherd,  who  hat 
not  wished  to  "scare  away  luck,"  made  the  Marquii 
of  Torres-nobles  of  Fuencar  a  breakfast  of  bread 
crumbs  fried  in  oil.  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper  ant 
a  ground  garlic.  Thus  this  noble  lord  partook  of  fru 
gal  comfort  the  first  day  on  which  he  awoke  a  mil 
lionaire. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  describe  the  sumptuous  in 
stallation  of  the  marquis  in  Madrid;  but  that  whicl 
should  not  be  overlooked  is  that  he  hired  a  cook  whosi 
seasonings  were  gastronomic  poems.  It  is  suspectet 
that  the  exquisite  dishes  of  this  sublime  artist,  flavoret 
for  the  marquis's  especial  delectation,  brought  on  thi 
illness  that  sent  him  to  his  grave.  However,  it  i: 
more  likely  that  the  fright  and  fall  he  had  when  hi: 
magnificent  English  horses  ran  away  was  the  trm 
cause  of  his  death,  an  event  which  occurred  shortl; 
after  he  went  to  live  in  the  palace  that  he  furnished  ii 
the  Street  of  Alcala. 

When  the  marquis's  will  was  opened  it  was  dis 
covered  that  he  had  named  the  shepherd  of  Fuencar  hi 
heir. — Adapted  from  the  Spanish  of  Emilia  Pari 
Basan  for  the  Argonaut  by  Frances  Douglas. 


SEA  SONGS. 


A  Sailor's  Wife. 
Oil.  he  goes  away  singing, 

Singing  over  the  sea  I 
Oh,  he  conies  again,  bringing 

Joy  and  himself  to  me ! 
Down  through  the  rosemary  hollows 

And  up  the  wet  beach  I  ran, 
My  heart  in  a  flutter  follows 

The  flight  of  my  sailor-man. 

Fie  on  a  husband  sitting 

Still  in  the  house  at  home  1 
Give  me  a  mariner,  flitting 

And  flashing  over  the  foam  ! 
Give  me  a  voice  resounding 

The  songs  of  the  breezy  main  ! 
Give  me  a  free  heart  bounding 

Evermore  hither  again  ! 

Coming  is  better  than  going; 

But  never  was  queen  so  grand 
As  I,  while  I  watch  him  blowing 

Away  from  the  lazy  land. 
I  have  wedded  an  ocean  rover, 

And  with  him  I  own  the  sea  ; 
Yet  over  the  waves  come  over 

And  anchor,  my  lad,  by  me. 

Hark  to  his  billowy  laughter, 

Blithe  on  the  homeward  tide ! 
Hark  to  it,  heart,  up  and  after ; 

Off  to  the  harbor  side ; 
Down  through  the  rosemary  hollow 

And  over  the  sand-hills,  light 
And  swift  as  a  sea-bird,  follow; 

And  ho!  for  a  sail  in  sight! 

— The  New  Moon. 


The  Ships  of  Melton. 
How  sail  the  ships  to  Melton, 

That  lieth   far  and   fair. 
And  dream-like  in  the  heaven 

Where  skies  are  calm  and  clear? 
With  brown  sails  leaning  whitely. 

Sure-winged  'neath  storm  or  star ; 
They  straightly  steer,  for  still  they  hear 

The  love  bells  o'er  the  bar. 

How  sail  the  ships  to  Melton, 

Within  whose  cots  of  white 
Love  dreams  of  love  and  listens 

For  footsteps  in  the  night  ? 
Like  gulls,  their  glad  way  winging, 

They  speed  from  lands  afar  : 
For  still  they  hear,  in  music  clear. 

The  love  bells  o'er  the  bar. 

How  sail  the  ships  to  Melton  ? 

Love-blown  across  the  foam  ; 
For  still  the  sea  sings  ever 

The  songs  of  love  and  home ; 
Nor  spicy  isles  with  splendid  smiles 

Can  win  their  sails  afar. 
While  softly  swells  that  chime  of  bells, 

The  love  bells  o'er  the  bar. 

Oh.  ships  that  sail  to   Melton, 

With  captains  glad  and  grand ; 
The  stars  that  light  the  ocean 

Are  the  stars  that  light  the  land; 
But  say  for  me,  adrift  at  sea 

On  lonely  wrecks  afar : 
My  heart  still  hears  and  dreaming  nears 

The  love  bells  on  the  bar ! 

— Atlanta    Constitution. 


Mourners  by  the  Sea.     ■ 
By  the  side  of  the  sea  three  mourners  pale 
Sat  idly  watching  an  idle  sail. 

"Where  sank  your  shfp  ?"     One  turned  her  head, 
"By  the  sweet  Spice  Islands  it  lies,"  she  said. 

"And  often  I  fancy  on  days  like  these 
Their  breath  floats  to  me  o'er  southern  seas." 

"Where  sank  your  ship  ?"     "By  tempests  tossed, 
On  a  shore  of  amber  and  pearls  'twas  lost. 

"Oh,  I  often  dream  of  its  beautiful  bed, 

And  the  rainbow  gleams  that  are  round  it  shed  1" 

"Where  sank  your  ship  ?     O  wan,  white  face. 
Does  she  know  not  then  her  lost  love's  place  ? 

"My  ship  sank  not."  she  said,  and  cast 
A  tiny  shell  on  the  waters  vast. 

Xo  balmy  odors  nor  gems  of  price 
Her  dreams  to  its  resting-place  entice  ; 
Her  ship  lies  frozen  in   Arctic  ice. 

^Christian  Register^ 


December  17,  1910. 
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"DIZZY." 

An  Official  Life  of  the  Great  English  Statesman. 


ray's  house,  where  the  guests  always  included  some 
of  the  foremost  writers  of  the  day.  Disraeli  has  left 
this  record  of  one  of  those  dinners : 


Gladstone  outlived  his  great  political  rival  by  seven- 
teen years,  yet  his  official  life  has  been  for  some  time 
before  the  world.  Of  course  there  have  been  many 
volumes  about  Disraeli,  but  various  circumstances  have 
conspired  to  delay  the  publication  of  a  study  based 
upon  the  statesman's  own  personal  documents.  Now, 
however,  nearly  thirty  years  after  his  death,  such  a 
work  is  in  process  of  completion,  and  the  first  volume 
of  William  F.  Monypenny's  "The  Life  of  Benjamin 
Disraeli"  affords  the  reader  the  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing familiar  with  the  intimate  life  of  "Dizzy"  for  the 
first  thirty  years  of  his  career. 

After  introductory  chapters  devoted  to  his  ancestry 
and  his  remarkable  father,  Isaac  DTsraeli,  some  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  future  statesman's  early  years. 
Unfortunately  the  information  available  is  somewhat 
slight : 

The  glimpses  we  are  able  to  catch  at  this  distance  of  time 
of  the  future  statesman's  childhood  are  few  and  of  slight  sig- 
nificance. "My  son  Ben  assures  me  you  are  in  Brighton. 
He  saw  you!  Now,  he  never  lies,"  wrote  Isaac  D'Israeli  from 
Brighton,  where  he  was  a  frequent  visitor,  to  his  friend  John 
Murray  when  the  boy  was  between  four  and  five.  Perhaps 
not  only  truthfulness,  but  a  certain  precocious  alertness,  is  to 
be  deduced  from  this.  At  the  age  of  six,  or  earlier,  Benja- 
min was  sent  to  a  school  at  Islington  which  was  kept  by  a 
Miss  Roper,  and  which  is  described  by  one  who  knew  it  as 
"for  those  days  a  very  high-class  establishment."  Miss  Roper 
had  a  Bucks  connection,  so  that  by  an  odd  coincidence  Benja- 
min's schoolmates  included  a  number  of  boys  belonging  to 
families  among  whom  the  Disraelis  afterwards  settled  in  that 
country.  From  Islington  in  process  of  time  he  passed  to  a 
school  of  higher  grade  kept  by  the  Rev.  John  Potticany,  an 
independent  minister,  it  is  said,  in  Elliott  Place,  Blackheath. 
Here  the  atmosphere,  we  are  told,  was  liberal  "as  to  both 
politics  and  religion,"  though  most  of  the  boys  appear  to  have 
attended  the  services  of  the  Established  Church.  Probably  it 
was  only  in  a  school  of  a  certain  latitude  in  religious  matters 
that  room  could  be  found  in  those  days  for  a  professing  Jew  ; 
and  we  learn  that  Ben  was  not  only  allowed  to  stand  back  at 
prayer-time,  but  in  common  with  a  school  fellow  who  was  also 
a  Jew  received  instruction  in  Hebrew  from  a  rabbi  who 
visited  them  on  Saturdays.  Among  his  contemporaries  at 
Blackheath  was  Milner  Gibson,  the  well-known  Radical  poli- 
tician, who  in  later  days  was  to  sit  opposite  him  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  From  another  contemporary  we  get  a  pleasant 
picture  of  Mr.  Potticany's  most  distinguished  pupil : 
[  "When  my  father  took  me  to  school  he  handed  me  over  to 
Ben,  as  he  always  called  him.  I  looked  up  to  him  as  a  big 
boy,  and  very  kind  he  was  to  me,  making  me  sit  next  to  him 
inplay  hours,  and  amusing  me  with  stories  of  robbers  and 
caves,  illustrating  them  with  rough  pencil  sketches,  which  he 
continually  rubbed  out  to  make  way  for  fresh  ones.  He  was 
a  very  rapid  reader,  was  fond  of  romances,  and  would  often 
let  me  sit  by  him  and  read  the  same  book,  good-naturedly 
waiting  before  turning  a  leaf  till  he  knew  I  had  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  page.  He  was  very  fond  of  playing  at  horses, 
and  would  often  drive  me  and  another  boy  as  a  pair  with 
string  reins.  He  was  always  full  of  fun  ;  and  at  midsummer, 
when  he  went  home  for  the  holidays  in  the  basket  of  the 
Blackheath  coach,  fired  away  at  the  passers-by  with  his  pea 
[  shooter. 

Few  men  who  have  attained  to  greatness  have  had 
so  great  a  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  a  career  as  Dis- 
raeli.    In  his  seventeenth  year  he  made  an  attempt  to 
I  follow  the  legal  profession: 

I     My  father  had  a  great  friend,   the  head   of  the   most  emi- 

[  nent  solicitors'  firm  in   the  city  except  Freshfield's,   of  whom 

they   were   the   honored   rivals.     He   was   very   rich    (the   firm 

I  of  five   partners    divided,   though   in   unequal   portions,   fifteen 

thousand  per  annum),  a  man  of  considerable  taste,  with  a  fine 

i  library  and  collections  of  art,  and  one  daughter,  by  no  means 

I  without     charm,     either     personally     or     intellectually.     This 

j  gentleman  wished  that  I  should  enter  into  his  profession,  and, 

in   due    course,   his  firm,   and   the   parents   wished    and   meant 

I  something  else,  also  in  due  course.    ...   My  father  was  very 

:  warm  about  this  business:  the  only  time  in  his  life  in  which 

I  he  exerted  authority,  always,  however,  exerted  with  affection. 

I I  had  some  scruples,  for  even  then  I  dreamed  of  Parliament. 

■  My   father's   refrain    always    was    Philip    Carteret   Webb,    who 

■  was  the  most  eminent  solicitor  of  his  boyhood  and  who  was 
an   M.  P.  . 

I     It  would  be   a   mistake   to   suppose   that   the  two  years   and 

■  more  that  I   was  in  the   office   of  our  friend  were   wasted.     I 

■  have  often  thought,  though  I  have  often  regretted  the  um- 
Iversity,  that  it  was  much  the  reverse.  My  business  was  to 
I  be  the  private  secretary  of  the  busiest  partner  of  our  friend. 
I  He  dictated  to  me  every  day  his  correspondence,  which  was 
las  extensive  as  a  minister's,  and  when  the  clients  arrived  I  did 
Inot  leave  the  room,  but  remained  not  only  to  learn  my  busi- 
luess  but  to  become  acquainted  with  my  future  clients.  They 
I'vere  in  general  men  of  great  importance — bank  directors,  East 
I  India     directors,     merchants,     bankers.     Often     extraordinary 

■  scenes  when  firms  in  the  highest  credit  came  to  announce 
find  prepare  for  their  impending  suspension;  questions,  too, 
I  where  great  amounts  were  at  stake;  the  formation,  too,  of 
|:ompanies,  etc.  It  gave  me  great  facility  with  my  pen  and  no 
k   nconsiderable  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

K  Unfortunately,  if  indeed  I  ought  to  use  the  word,  the  rest 
|jf  my  life  was  not  in  harmony  with  this  practice  and  busi- 
l|iess.     I   passed   my   evenings    at   home,    alone,   and   always   in 

■  leep    studv.     This    developed    at    last    different    feelings    and 

■  news  to  those  which  I  had  willingly  but  too  quickly  adopted 
ivhen  I  was  little  more  than  seventeen.     I  became  pensive  and 

•estless.   and  before  I   was  twenty  I  was  obliged   to  terminate 

I  he    dream    of    my    father    and    his    friend.     Nothing    would 

;atisfy   me  but   travel.     My   father  then   made   a   feeble   effort 

or   Oxford,    but   the   hour   of   adventure   had   arrived.     1    was 

inmanageable.     Let    me    say    one    word   about   the    lady.     She 

fciaid  to   me  one  day,  and  before   I   had  shown   any   indication 

f)f  my   waywardness,    "You   have   too   much   genius   for   Fred- 

rrick's  place  :  it  will  never  do."  . 

I  We  were  good  friends.  She  married  a  Devonshire  gentle- 
I'nan  and  was  the  mother  of  two  general  officers,  of  whom  we 

I I  lave  heard  a  good  deal  of  late   (Zulu  War,  1879),  and  whom 
1     employed   as   a  minister!     Such   is  life! 
|    During  those  years  in  a  solicitor's  office  the  young 
!  Disraeli  could  alwavs  count  upon  intellectual  society  in 

lis  own  home.  The  stories  which  credit  him  with  an 
j:arly  initiation  into  the  world  of  society  and  politics 
ire  untrue;  but  he  did  meet  many  of  the  most  studious 
nen  of  the  time.  His  father  was  naturally  friendly 
vith  John  Murray,  the  publisher,  and  now  and  then  he 
ook  his  son  to  the  dinners  which  were  held  at  Mur- 


November  27,  1822.  Wednesday — Dined  at  Murray's.  Pres- 
ent Tom  Moore,  Stuart  Newton,  John  Murray,  Walter  Hamil- 
ton, my  father  and  self.     Moore  very  entertaining.    .    .    . 

Moore — This  is  excellent  wine,  Murray. 

D'Israeli — You'll   miss  the   French   wines. 

M. — Yes,  the  return  to  port  is  awful. 

D. — I  am  not  fond  of  port,  but  really  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  good  port  in  England,  and  you'll  soon  get  used  to  it. 

M. — Oh !  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  I  used  to  be  very  fond 
of  port — but  French  wines  spoil  one  for  a  while.  The  transi- 
tion is  too  sudden  from  the  wines  of  France  to  the  port  of 
Dover. 

D. — Pray  is  Lord   Byron  much  altered? 

M. — Yes,  his  facing  has  swelled  out  and  he  is  getting  fat ; 
his  hair  is  gray  and  his  countenance  has  lost  that  "spiritual 
expression"  which  he  so  eminently  had.  His  teeth  are  getting 
bad,  and  when  I  saw  him  he  said  that  if  ever  he  came  to 
England  it  would  be  to  consult  Wayte  about  them. 

B.  D. — Who  is  since  dead,  and  therefore  he  certainly  won't 
come. 

M. — I  certainly  was  very  much  struck  with  an  alteration 
for  the  worse.     Besides  he  dresses  very  extraordinarily. 

D. — Slovenly  ? 

M. — Oh,  No  !  No  !  He's  very  dandified,  and  yet  not  an 
English  dandy.  When  I  saw  him  he  was  dressed  in  a  curious 
foreign  cap,  a  frogged  great  coat,  and  had  a  gold  chain  round 
his  neck  and  pushed  into  his  waistcoat  pocket.  I  asked  him 
if  he  wore  a  glass  and  took  it  out,  when  I  found  fixed  to  it 
a  set  of  trinkets.  He  had  also  another  gold  chain  tight  round 
his  neck,  something  like  a  collar.  He  had  then  a  plan  of 
buying  a  tract  of  land  and  living  in  South  America.  When 
I  saw  Scrope  Davies  and  told  him  that  Byron  was  growing 
fat  he  instantly  said,  "Then  he'll  never  come  to  Eng- 
land."   .    .    . 

M. — Rogers  is  the  most  wonderful  man  in  conversation  that 
I  know.  If  he  could  write  as  well  as  he  speaks  he  would 
be  matchless,  but  his  faculties  desert  him  as  soon  as  he 
touches  a  pen. 

.D. — It  is  wonderful  how  many  men  of  talent  have  been  so 
circumstanced. 

M. — Yes  !  Curran,  I  remember,  began  a  letter  to  a  friend 
thus:  "It  seems  that  directly  I  take  a  pen  into  my  hand  it 
remembers  and  acknowledges  its  allegiance  to  its  mother 
goose."    .    .    . 

D. — Have  you  read  the  "Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater"? 

M.— Yes. 

D. — It  is  an  extraordinary  piece  of  writing. 
M. — I  thought  it  an  ambitious  style  and  full  of  bad  taste. 
D. — You   should   allow   for  the   opium.      You   know   it   is   a 
genuine  work. 
M. — Indeed. 

D. — Certainly.  The  author's  name  is  De  Quincey.  He 
lives  at  the  lakes.     I  know   a  gentleman  who  has   seen   him. 

Isaac  DTsraeli  was  a  kindly  father.  When  he  found 
that  his  son  Benjamin  had  no  aptitude  or  taste  for  the 
law,  he  allowed  him  to  indulge  his  desire  for  travel, 
He  took  a  tour  on  the  continent,  posting  through  Bel- 
gium to  Cologne,  and  ascended  the  Rhine  Valley. 
When  he  returned  home  again,  however,  the  question 
of  a  career  had  not  been  solved.  Later  he  was  to 
curse  his  lot  that  the  "want  of  a  few  rascal  counters 
and  the  possession  of  a  little  rascal  blood"  should  mar 
his  fortune.  How  to  supply  the  omission  was  the 
problem.  Hence  Disraeli's  attempt  to  win  fortune  as  a 
dealer  in  stocks: 

The  rascal  blood  could  not  be  changed,  but  the  rascal  coun- 
ters might  be  won,  and  to  win  them  by  some  speedy  method 
seemed  the  easiest  solution  of  the  problem.  Even  before  his 
visit  to  the  Rhine,  Disraeli,  in  partnership  with  a  fellow-clerk 
in  Frederick's  Place  called  Evans,  had  tried  his  fortune  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  with  what  results  we  do  not  know,  though 
the  stakes  were  probably  small.  He  now,  however,  increased 
them.  The  English  people  were  at  this  moment  suffering 
from  one  of  those  attacks  of  speculative  mania  to  which  they 
are  subject.  Some  years  of  great  national  prosperity  had 
preceded,  and  for  the  capital  then  accumulated  and  now 
seeking  investment  a  new  outlet  had  been  found  in  the  re- 
volted colonies  of  Spain.  Canning's  foreign  policy,  of  which 
these  colonies  were  the  pivot,  helped  to  give  an  air  of  respect- 
ability, or  even  of  patriotism,  to  the  schemes  of  company  pro- 
moters, and  presently  all  the  phenomena  of  the  South  Sea 
bubble  were  reproduced.  The  old  stories  of  the  mineral  riches 
of  the  New  World  were  revived,  companies  were  formed  in 
great  numbers  to  exploit  them,  and  the  shares  eagerly  bought 
by  a  credulous  public.  Disraeli  and  Evans  did  not  escape  the 
prevalent  mania.  At  the  moment  when  they  caught  the  infec 
tion  the  revolted  States  were  clearly  on  the  eve  of  receiving 
formal  recognition  from  England,  and  the  tide  of  speculation 
was  nearing  its  height.  Having  found  a  confederate  in  another 
youth,  the  son,  apparently,  of  a  rich  stockbroker,  the  partners 
began'  a  series  of  operations  in  Spanish  American  shares,  the 
first  recorded  transaction  being  in  November,  1824.  Their 
operations  were  disastrous  from  the  beginning  ;  by  the  close 
of  the  year  there  was  a  balance  against  them  of  nearly  £400  ; 
by  the  end  of  January,  1825,  their  adverse  balance  was  nearly 
£1000;  and  by  the  end  of  June  they  had  lost  about  £7000. 
of  which  half  had  been  paid  in  cash,  provided  mainly,  it  would 
seem,  by  Evans.  It  is  not  clear  how  the  losses  were  dis- 
tributed between  the  partners ;  the  accounts  that  have  been 
preserved  are  confused,  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  disentangle 
them.  What  concerns  us  is  that  Disraeli  at  the  age  of  twenty 
had  incurred  a  debt  of  several  thousand  pounds,  a  debt  which 
was  not  finally  liquidated  till  nearly  thirty  years  later,  when 
he  had  already  led  the  House  of  Commons  and  been  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  The  "rascal  counters"  were  thrown 
into  the  scale  against  him,  and  his  folly  or  misfortune  on  this 
occasion  was  the  beginning  of  financial  embarrassments  by 
which  he  was  tormented  through  a  great  portion  of  his 
career. 

Law  and  stockbroking  having  failed  him,  what  was 
he  to  try  next?  He  conceived  the  idea  of  fanning 
Murray's  desire  to  found  a  periodical,  and  to  secure 
support  in  the  north  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  The  journal  was  eventually  started,  and 
failed  at  the  cost  of  a  big  loss  to  Murray.  But  the 
mission  to  Scott  has  enriched  our  knowledge  of  the 
author  of  the  Waverley  novels: 

When  I  was  quite  a  youth  (1825)  I  was  traveling  in  Scot- 
land, and  my  father  gave  me  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  I 
visited  him  at  Abbotsford.  I  remember  him  quite  well.  A 
kind,  but  rather  statelv.  person:  with  his  pile  of  forehead, 
sagacious  eye.  white  hair  and  green  shooting  coat.  He  was 
-xtremely  hospitable:  and  after  dinner,  with  no  lack  of  claret, 

■   i.     I   have  seen  1 

the 


g  in  his  armchair,  in  his  beautiful  library,  which  was 

chief  rendezvous  of  the  house,  and   in   which   we   met   in   the 

evening    with  half  a  dozen  terriers  about  him:  in  his  lap,  on 


his  shoulders,  at  his  feet.  "These,"  he  said  to  me,  "are 
Dandie  Dinmont's  breed."  They  were  all  called  Mustard  and 
Pepper,  according  to  their  color  and  their  age.  He  would 
read  aloud  in  the  evening,  or  his  daughter,  an  interesting  girl, 
Anne  Scott,  would  sing  some  ballad  on  the  harp.  He  liked 
to  tell  a  story  of  some  Scotch  chief,  sometimes  of  some  Scotch 
lawyer. 

Scott  is  not  the  only  immortal  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century  who  figures  in  these  pages.  In  the  course  of 
a  second  and  more  extended  tour  on  the  continent  Dis- 
raeli visited  Geneva  and  sent  home  to  his  father  some 
recollections  of  Byron: 

I  take  a  row  on  the  lake  every  night  with  Maurice,  Lord 
Byron's  celebrated  boatman.  Maurice  is  very  handsome  and 
very  vain,  but  he  has  b£en  made  so  by  the  English,  of  whom 
he  is  the  regular  pet.  He  talks  of  nothing  but  Lord  Byron, 
particularly  if  you  show  the  least  interest  in  the  subject.  He 
told  me  that  in  the  night  of  the  famous  storm  described  in 
the  third  canto  of  C(hilde)  H(arold),  had  they  been  out  five 
minutes  more  the  boat  must  have  been  wrecked.  He  told 
Lord  Byron  at  first  of  the  danger  of  such  a  night  voyage, 
and  the  only  answer  which  B.  made  was  stripping  quite  naked 
and  folding  round  him  a  great  robe  dc  chambre,  so  that  in 
case  of  wreck  he  was  ready  prepared  to  swim  immediately. 
Lord  B.,  he  assured  me,  was  out  all  night  without  even  stock- 
ings, and  up  most  of  the  night  to  his  knees  in  water.  I  asked 
him  if  he  spoke.  He  said  that  he  seldom  conversed  with  him 
or  any  one  at  any  time,  but  that  this  night  he  (Maurice)  was 
so  employed  in  managing  the  boat  and  sail,  etc.,  that  con- 
versation  would    have   been   quite   impossible. 

One  day  Byron  sent  for  him  and,  sitting  down  in  the  boat, 
he  put  a  pistol  on  each  side  (which  was  his  invariable  prac- 
tice) and  then  gave  him  300  napoleons,  ordering  him  to  row 
to  Chillon.  He  then  had  two  torches  lighted  in  the  dungeon 
and  wrote  for  two  hours  and  a  half.  On  coming  out  the 
gendarme  who  guarded  the  castle  humbly  asked  for  qttelquc 
chose  a  boire.  "Give  him  a  napoleon,"  said  his  lordship.  "De 
trop,  tailor,"  said  Maurice,  who  being  but  recently  installed  in 
his  stewardship  was  somewhat  mindful  of  his  master's  interest. 
"Do  you  know  who  I  am?"  rejoined  the  master.  "Give  it  to 
him  and  tell  him  that  the  donor  is  Lord  Byron  !"  This  won- 
derful piece  of  information  must  have  produced  a  great  effect 
on  the  poor  miserable  tippling  gendarme.  But  in  the  slightest 
thines  was  Byron,  by  Maurice's  account,  most  ludicrously 
ostentatious.  He  gave  him  one  day  five  napoleons  for  a  swim- 
ming race  across  the  lake.  At  the  sight  of  the  club  foot 
Maurice  thought  he  was  sure  to  win,  but  his  lordship  gained 
by  five  minutes.  Byron,  he  says,  was  not  a  quick  swimmer, 
but  he  was  never  exhausted,  by  which  means  he  generally 
won  when  the  distance  was  great.  One  morning  Maurice 
called  for  him  very  early  to  swim.  Byron  brought  to  the  boat 
his  breakfast,  consisting  of  cold  duck,  etc.,  and  three  or  four 
bottles  of  wine.  He  scarcely  ate  anything,  but  drank  all  the 
wine,  and  then  amused  himself,  while  they  were  sailing  to  the 
appointed  place,  by  throwing  the  provisions  gradually  into  the 
water.  Upon  this  honest  Maurice  gently  hinted  that  he  had 
not  himself  breakfasted,  and  that  he  should  swim  much  better 
if  he  had  some  portion  of  his  lordship's  superfluity.  "Friend 
Maurice,"  said  B.,  "it  ill  becomes  true  Christians  to  think  of 
themselves  ;  I  shall  give  you  none.  You  see  I  eat  no  break- 
fast myself;  do  you  also  refrain,  for  the  sake  of  the  fishes." 
He  then  continued  his  donations  to  the  pikes  (which  here  are 
beautiful)  and  would  not  bestow  a  single  crumb  on  his  com- 
panion. "This  is  all  very  well,"  says  Maurice,  "but  his  lord- 
ship forgot  one  little  circumstance.  He  had  no  appetite :  I 
had."  He  says  that  he  never  saw  a  man  eat  so  little  as  B. 
in  all  his  life,  but  that  he  would  drink  three  or  four  bottles 
of  the  richest  wines  for  his  breakfast.  I  shall  perhaps  re- 
member more  when  we  meet. 

But  Disraeli  must  not  be  thought  of  as  idling  all  his 
time.  It  was  during  these  early  years  that  he  began 
his  novel  writing,  and  Mr.  Monypenny  gives  a  full 
account  of  "Vivian  Grey,"  and  four  other  of  his  stories. 
Disraeli  also  kept  a  diary,  one  passage  in  which  is  of 
interest  for  its  self-analysis: 

The  world  calls  me  conceited.  The  world  is  in  error.  I 
trace  all  the  blunders  of  my  life  to  sacrificing  my  own  opinion 
to  that  of  others.  When  I  was  considered  very  conceited 
indeed  I  was  nervous  and  had  self-confidence  only  by  fits.  I 
intend  in  future  to  act  entirely  from  my  own  impulse.  I 
have  an  unerring  instinct — I  can  read  characters  at  a  glance  ; 
few  men  can  deceive  me.  My  mind  is  a  continental  mind.  It 
is  a  revolutionary  mind.  I  am  only  truly  great  in  action. 
If  ever  I  am  placed  in  a  truly  eminent  position  I  shall  prove 
this.  I  could  rule  the  House  of  Commons,  although  there 
would  be  a  great  prejudice  against  me  at  first.  It  is  the  most 
jealous  assembly  in  the  world.  The  fixed  character  of  our 
English  society,  the  consequence  of  our  aristocratic  institu- 
tions, renders  a  career  difficult.  Poetry  is  the  safety-valve 
of  my  passions,  but  I  wish  to  act  what  I  write.  My  works 
are  the  embodification  of  my  feelings.  In  "Vivian  Grey"  I 
have  portrayed  my  active  and  real  ambition.  In  "Alroy"  my 
ideal  ambition.  The  "Psychological  Romance"  is  a  develop- 
ment of  my  poetic  character.  This  trilogy  is  the  secret  his- 
tory of  my  feelings.     I  shall  write  no  more  about  myself. 

Those  reflections  were  written  in  1833,  and  the  refer- 
ence to  the  House  of  Commons  is  significant.  By  a 
process  of  elimination  he  decided  finally  for  a  political 
career,  but  several  attempts  to  secure  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment resulted  in  failure.  From  one  of  his  earliest 
speeches  it  would  appear  that  he  soon  formed  that  slap- 
dash style  for  which  he  was  to  become  famous  in  his 
conflicts  with  Gladstone: 

A  denunciation  has  gone  forth  against  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  from  whom?  From  the  paid  agent  of  the  Papacy.  I  am 
not  surprised  at  this.  It  is  as  natural  for  Mr.  O'Conncll  to 
cry  out  "Down  with  the  House  of  Lords"  as  for  a  robber 
to  cry  out  "Down  with  the  gallows."  Both  are  national  insti- 
tutions very  inconvenient  in  their  respective  careers.  .  .  . 
"Down  with  the  House  of  Lords,"  cries  Mr.  O'Conncll.  Ay. 
down  with  the  only  barrier  between  him  and  his  disaslruos 
machinations.  The  House  of  Lords  is  a  great  breakwater  of 
sedition  that  his  waves  of  commotion  will  beat  against  in 
vain.  .  .  .  When  I  listen  to  him  I  am  reminded  of  what  (he 
great  Dean  Swift  said  of  a  gentleman  who  was  almost  as 
anxious  to  plunder  the  people  of  Ireland  as  Mr.  O'Conncll 
himself,  though  not  quite  so  successful — I  mean  William 
Wood,  who  tried  to  impose  on  them  with  brass  farthings, 
"These  are  the  last  howls  of  a  dog  dissected  alive." 

It  was  in  1832  that  Disraeli  first  became  a  candidate 
for  Parliament;  it  was  not  until  five  years  later  that  he 
ucceeded  ill  winning  a  seat.  It  is  at  this  juncture  the 
pre  ent  installment  of  the  life  closes.  The  illustrations 
include  many  interesting  portraits  of  the  D'Israeli 
family  and  four  of  the  statesman  in  his  earl) 

The  Life  of  Benjamin*  Disraeli,  Eari 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Jim  Hands. 
It  is  a  homely  story  Mr.  Child  has  to  tell, 
or,  perhaps,  a  story  about  a  homely  theme, 
but  he  is  able  to  invest  it  with  qualities  which 
make  the  telling  as  appealing  as  a  romance 
01  knights  and  ladies.  "The  factory."  he 
writes,  "sees  that  some  sort  of  a  new  civiliza- 
tion is  replacing  some  sort  of  an  old  civiliza- 
tion. It  sees  .  .  .  the  movement  of  pay-day 
night,  when  the  store  windows  are  bright  and 
the  screen  doors  slam  behind  well-dressed 
wives  of  well-clothed  factory  workmen.  It 
sees  the  modern  hats  of  girls,  gayly  trimmed, 
mingling  with  the  sombre  bonnets  of  women 
who  are  in  from  the  country-"  And  so  on. 
The  economic  reformers  are  so  intent  upon 
focussing  public  attention  upon  the  forbidding 
aspects  of  factory  life  that  it  is  a  relief  to 
have  a  picture  in  which  there  are  lights  as 
well  as  shadows.  And  Jim  Hands,  he  of  the 
face  which  "awakens  in  other  men  a  warm 
and  pleasant  feeling/'  is  just  the  man  to 
paint  the  picture.  Under  Mr.  Child's  skillful 
guidance  he  fills  in  the  canvas  in  a  winning 
manner,  setting  forth  a  moving  story  of  love 
and  calling  into  being  a  rare  company  of 
lovable  folk.  Here,  then,  is  an  idyl  of  fac- 
tory life  for  which  Mr.  Child  is  to  be  warmly 
thanked. 

Jim     Haxds.       By      Richard     Washburn      Child. 
New    York:    The   Macmillan    Company;    $1.50. 


finds,  a  "somewhat  dangerous  element  of  so- 
ciety. Her  training  and  experience  when  not 
antisocial  have  been  unsocial.  Women  in  gen- 
eral have  lived  an  individualistic  life.  As 
soon  as  the  division  of  early  labor  sent  the 
man  out  to  fight  and  kept  the  woman  in  the 
house,  the  process  began  which  taught  men 
to  act  in  concert  while  women  still  acted 
singly."  Hence  the  weakness  of  the  lady's 
play  at  bridge  is  her  tendency  to  work  for  her 
own  hand. 

The    Lady.       By    Emily    Tames    Putnam.       Xew 
York:    Sturgis   &   Walton    Company;    $2.50  net. 


The  Star-Gazers. 
Eleanor  Erne's  letters  to  the  astronomical 
professor  of  her  old  college  unfold  a  lively 
story-  Eleanor  is  "a  rather  splendid  young 
creature  with  a  respectable  amount  of  book- 
learning  and  the  heart  of  a  child,"  and  at  the 
opening  of  her  correspondence  has  to  an- 
nounce that  her  engagement  to  Lord  Bobby  is 
off  because  her  father  thought  "England  was 
a  free-trade  country  and  he  didn't  see  why 
there  should  be  a  high  tariff  on  imported 
wives."'  In  other  words.  Lord  Bobby's  legal 
representatives  were  strong  on  a  generous 
marriage  settlement  for  that  young  noble,  and 
Mr.  Erne  wasn't.  It  made  matters  a  little 
worse  that  Eleanor  really  did  care  for  Lord 
Bobby,  but  to  cure  her  of  her  heartache  she 
is  sent  off  to  Mexico  and  soon  meets  the 
man  who  is  to  succeed  the  lover  of  title. 
From  this  point  onward  the  reader  is  enter- 
tained with  bright  descriptions  of  social  func- 
tions in  the  city  of  Mexico,  visits  to  country 
estates,  and  meetings  with  clever  people. 
Even  Lord  Bobby  finally  appears  on  the  scene, 
for  he  is  not  so  mercenary  as  his  lawyers, 
and  would  have  married  Eleanor  for  love 
alone  had  it  not  been  too  late. 

The  Star-Gazers.     By  A.  Carter  Goodloe.    Xew 
York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons:  SI   net. 


Out  of  Drowning  Valley. 
Drowning  Valley  was  reputed  to  be  rich  in 
gold.  Xow  and  again  there  had  appeared  in 
Blaze  Creek  a  young  Indian  with  a  handful 
or  two  of  the  precious  metal,  and  such  visitors 
had  naturally  led  many  bold  spirits  to  pros- 
pect the  valley.  But  they  had  never  returned. 
Hence  there  grew  up  in  Blaze  Creek  a  whole- 
some terror  of  trying  to  prospect  in  Drowning 
Valley.  Charles  Scarlett,  however,  had  be- 
friended an  Indian  of  the  valley  tribe,  and 
had  received  a  promise  of  much  gold  should 
he  keep  a  solitary  appointment  at  a  certain 
place.  It  is  at  this  point  Mr.  Jones  opens 
his  vivid  story,  which  is  packed  with  breath- 
less adventure  and  tantalizes  the  reader  with 
an  ever-impending  mystery.  Love,  of  course, 
penetrates  even  to  this  fastness,  and  the  cli- 
max shows  how  to  the  most  primitive  of  men 
a  woman  may  be  more  than  gold.  The  In- 
dian kept  his  promise  in  the  best  way :  "You 
get,"  he  says  in  farewell  to  the  hero,  "what 
is  more  than  much  gold — out  of  Drowning 
Valley." 

Out    of    Drowning    Valley.      Bv    S.    Carleton 
Jones.     Xew   York:   Henry  Holt  &   Co.:    SI. 50. 


Through  Five  Administrations. 
Were  it  only  for  its  vivid  pictures  of 
Colonel  Crook's  three  months'  association 
with  Lincoln  as  his  body-guard  these  reminis- 
cences of  a  man  on  duty  in  the  White  House 
should  appeal  to  a  large  audience.  One 
passage  which  sums  up  many  impressions  of 
Lincoln  is  of  unique  interest :  "He  is  the 
only  man  I  ever  knew  the  foundation  of 
whose  spirit  was  love.  That  love  made  him 
suffer.  I  saw  him  look  at  the  ragged,  hungry 
prisoners  at  City  Point,  I  saw  him  ride  over 
the  battlefields  at  Petersburg,  the  man  with 
the  hole  in  his  forehead  and  the  man  with 
both  arms  shot  away  lying,  accusing,  before 
his  eyes.  I  saw  him  enter  into  Richmond, 
walking  between  lanes  of  silent  men  and 
women  who  had  lost  their  battle.  I  remem- 
ber his  face.  .  .  .  And  yet  my  memory  of 
him  is  not  of  an  unhappy  man.  I  hear  so 
much  today  about  the  President's  melancholy. 
It  is  true  no  man  could  suffer  more.  But  he 
was  very  easily  amused."  The  other  Presi- 
dents to  whom  Colonel  Crook  acted  as  body- 
guard were  Johnson,  Grant.  Hayes,  and  Gar- 
field, the  first  of  whom  told  him  that  he  re- 
turned to  the  Senate  with  two  purposes,  one 
to  do  what  he  could  to  punish  the  Southern 
brigadiers,  and  the  other  to  make  a  speech 
against  Grant. 

Through  Five  Administrations.  By  Colonel 
William  H.  Crook.  Compiled  and  edited  by  Mar- 
garita S.  Gerrv.  Xew  York:  Harper  &  Brothers; 
SI. 80    net. 


The  Lady. 
By  "lady"  Mrs.  Putnam  does  not  mean 
woman :  her  subject  is  "the  female  of  the 
favored  social  class."  And  this  penetrating 
study  aims  to  set  forth  the  theories  which 
typical  societies  have  entertained  of  the  lady, 
to  note  her  changing  ideals,  to  describe  her 
daily  life,  and.  in  short,  to  define  "what 
manner  of  terms  she  has  contrived  to  make 
with  the  very  special  conditions  of  her  exist- 
ence." The  types  chosen  include  the  Greek- 
lady,  the  Roman  lady,  the  lady  abbess,  the 
lady  of  the  castle,  the  lady  of  the  Renais- 
sance, the  lady  of  the  salon,  the  lady  of  the 
Blue  Stockings,  and  the  lady  of  the  Slave 
States.  This  is  a  comprehensive  programme, 
the  one  weak  spot  of  which  is  the  inclusion 
of  the  Blue  Stocking,  who  hardly  affected  so- 
ciety to  the  extent  Mrs.  Putnam  imagines. 
It  might  be  anticipated  that  these  chapters 
would  contain  much  of  the  Aspasia  class,  for 
th ,  author  admits  that  it  seems  difficult  to  so 
classify  the  lady  as  to  exclude  her  and  her 
s  sters  ;  but  refuge  is  taken  in  the  reflection 
tat  "the  true  lady  is  in  theory  either  a 
■irgin  or  a  lawful  wife."  At  every  stage  Mrs. 
i''itnam  provides  her  reader  liberally  with  en- 
tertainment and  instruction,  and  now  and 
again  she  has  a  mordant  comment  on  condi- 
tions which   prevail  today.     The   lady   is,   she 


Adventures  in  Home  Making. 
Beginning  with  an  attractive  account  of 
their  hunt  for  a  suitable  home,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shackleton  proceed  to  describe  in  detail  the 
many  processes  of  bringing  that  home  to  the 
condition  of  their  liking.  There  was  the  plan- 
ning to  do  first,  and  then  in  turn  came  the 
evolution  of  the  library,  the  old  parlor,  the 
dining-room,  the  halls,  the  bedrooms,  and  the 
grounds.  No  reader  can  fail  to  be  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  manner  in  which  the  various 
stages  are  described,  and  whoso  reads  will  at 
the  same  time  gather  many  invaluable  hints. 
All  through  the  volume  there  is  manifested  a 
tender  love  for  the  home,  and  hence  its  in- 
fluence is  wholly  for  good.  And,  above  all, 
the  lesson  the  book  inculcates  is  that  the  home 
should  have  individuality.  "A  home  should 
represent  the  maker  of  it.  Xo  place  like 
home  ! — an  admirable  sentiment,  this,  if  inter- 
preted in  the  terms  of  indi vidua lity.  For  a 
man  ought  to  make  his  home  so  different  from 
the  home  of  every  one  else  that  he  may  rightly 
say  there  is  none  other  like  it."  It  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly useful  feature  of  the  book  that  the 
various  stages  of  the  home-making  are  fully 
illustrated   from   excellent   photographs. 

Adventures  in  Home  Making.  By  Robert  and 
Elizabeth  Sbacktcton.  Xew  York:  John  Lane 
Company;    §1.75. 


The  Silent  Isle. 
All  Mr.  Benson's  books  are  intimate,  yet 
rarely  has  he  put  so  much  of  his  personality 
into  a  volume  as  in  the  present.  We  even 
learn  that  he  keeps  a  coachman,  which  will 
come  as  something  of  a  shock  to  those  who 
think  of  Mr.  Benson  as  an  inveterate  recluse. 
And  will  he  pardon  the  fear  that  he  is  becom- 
ing a  little  hard  ?  Xo  doubt  some  of  the 
acquaintances  whose  portraits  he  sketches  in 
so  vivid  a  manner  were  great  bores,  but  it  is 
not  in  Mr.  Benson's  character  to  be  sensitive 
to  boredom :  that  is.  one  somehow  expects 
from  him  an  all-embracing  forgiveness.  Yet 
even  with  those  defects  the  volume  can  not 
fail  of  its  welcome,  its  affectionate  welcome 
it  may  be  said,  for  Mr.  Benson  has  surely  a 
more  attached  audience  than  the  majority  of 
writers.  He  writes  of  many  things ;  of  his 
authorship,  of  the  tendency  of  the  modern 
novel  in  the  treatment  of  love,  of  the  Greek 
spirit,  of  village  churches,  and  countless  other 
topics,  and  concerning  each  and  all  he  has 
something  of  value  and  suggestion  to  say. 
One  realizes  the  companionship  of  a  refined 
mind  at  every7  turn,  and  catches  something  of 
the  pensive  mood  of  a  man  who  has  not 
quite  "captured  the  tranquillity"  he  desired. 

The  Silent  Isle.     Bv  Arthur  C.  Benson.     New 
York:   G.  P.    Putnam's  Sons;    SI. 50. 


The  Story  of  Old  Japan. 
Mr.  Longford  does  not  concern  himself 
with  any  event  subsequent  to  1868;  it  is  liter- 
ally old  Japan,  the  Japan  of  feudalism,  which 
engages  his  pen  exclusively.  His  object  has 
been  to  supply  in  one  convenient  volume  such 
a  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Mikado's  land 
as  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  general  reader 
anxious  to  inform  himself  of  the  mythology 
and  history  of  a  country  now  so  prominent 
in   the   world,   and   in   carrying   out   that   pur- 


pose he  has  been  in  the  fortunate  position  of 
one  who  can  drawT  upon  a  rich  store  of 
knowledge  and  experience  acquired  during 
more  than  thirty  years'  official  residence  in 
Japan.  He  is  thus  familiar  with  all  the  his- 
toric spots  described  in  his  book,  and  is  con- 
sequently able  to  write  of  them  in  an  intimate 
manner.  In  addition  Mr.  Longford's  ac- 
quaintance with  Japanese  literature  has 
served  him  well,  and  contributed  materially 
to  the  thoroughness  of  a  work  which  is  in- 
teresting as  well   as  informing. 

The  Story  of  Old  Japan.  By  Joseph  H. 
Longford.  Xew  York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. ; 
S1.75    net. 

Briefer  Reviews. 
All  who  love  the  sea  and  the  ways  of 
those  who  do  business  on  the  great  waters 
will  find  much  to  their  liking  in  Stephen 
Reynolds's  "Alongshore"  ( the  Macmillan 
Company ;  $1.20  net),  a  volume  of  sympa- 
thetic sketches  about  sailors  and  fishing  and 
the  like.  The  photographic  seascapes  which 
illustrate  the  volume  are  unusually  artistic. 

Within  the  compass  of  some  two  hundred 
pages  Raphael  L.  de  Beaufort's  "Franz  Liszt" 
(Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.)  sets  forth  in  a  read- 
able manner  all  the  essential  facts  of  the 
great  musician's  career,  not  forgetting  his  re- 
markable liaison  with  the  Countess  d'Agoult 
and  his  relations  with  George  Sand.  The 
little  book  also  contains  a  list  of  his  musical 
works. 

W.  E.  X'orris  is  evidently  fond  of  heroes 
under  a  cloud.  In  "X"ot  Guilty"  (  Brentano's ; 
SI. 50 1  he  gives  the  story  of  a  man  who  is 
charged    with    murder   and    narrowly    escapes 


being  hung  because  he  will  not  tell  wher 
he  had  been  at  the  time  of  the  murder.  AI 
though  dismissed  with  a  verdict  of  "no 
guilty,"  the  hero's  friends  are  suspicious  a 
to  his  innocence,  and  as  a  consequence  hi 
leads  a  life  of  much  misery-  The  story  i 
told  with  considerable  dramatic   force. 

Described  as  a  "book  of  ideals  for  girls,1 
Mrs.  Burton  Chance's  "Mother  and  Daughter1 
(the  Century  Company;  $1)  may  also  b 
truthfully  characterized  as  an  ideal  book  fo: 
girls.  It  discusses  in  a  wise  and  persuasivi 
manner  the  relations  of  mother  and  daughter 
and  offers  invaluable  advice  on  health  a 
body  and  mind,  character-building,  and  man; 
other   important   topics. 

Xot  to  be  out  of  the  running  with  Mereditl 
and  Hardy.  Eden  Phillpotts  in  "Wild  Fruit" 
(John  Lane  Company;  $1.50  net>  shows  tha 
he,  too,  can  write  poetry-  And  it  is  of  a  kirn 
more  likely  to  appeal  to  the  average  readei 
than  the  metaphysical  verse  of  Meredith  oi 
the  epic  of  Hardy.  Xow  and  again,  esspeciall] 
in  such  a  conceit  as  "To  Anthea's  Bosom/ 
Mr.   Phillpotts  recalls  the  manner  of  Herrick 

Exceedingly  timely  is  A.  T.  Mahan's  "Th< 
Interest  of  America  in  International  Condi 
tions"  (Little,  Brown  &  Co. ;  $1.50  net  t.  whici 
discusses  from  wide  knowledge  the  relations 
of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  and  deals  in  s 
suggestive  manner  with  the  events  which  hav« 
left  the  navies  of  the  United  States  and  Japai 
to  represent  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Pa 
cific.  He  holds  that  "it  may  even  be  ques- 
tioned whether  sound  military  policy  may  nol 
make  the  Pacific  rather  than  the  Atlantic  the 
station  for  the  United  States  battle  fleet." 
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ON  OLD  SAN  FRANCISCO 

SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  THEREABOUTS 
By  Charles  Keeler 

Beautifully  illustrated. 
ON  NEW  SAN  FRANCISCO 

THE  CITY  THAT  IS 

By  Rufiis  Steele 

The  Classic  on  the  Rebuilt  City 
Profusely  illustrated. 

ON  LUTHER  BURBANK 

SCIENTIFIC    ASPECTS    OF    LUTHER 
BURBANK'S  WORKS 

By  David  Starr  Jordan  and 
Vernon  L.  Kellogg 

Finely  Illustrated. 
ON  GARDENING 

GARDENING  IN  CALIFORNIA 

By  John  McLaren 

The  Standard. 
ON  THE  CALIFORNIA  EARTHQUAKE 

THE  CALIFORNIA  EARTHQUAKE 
OF  1906 

Edited  by  David  Starr  Jordan 

Profusely  illustrated  with  remarkable  photographs 
Articles  by  David  Starr  Jordan,  John  Casper  Bran- 

ner,  George   Karl   Gilbert,  Stephen   Taber,  Harold  W. 

Fairbank,  F.  Omori  and  Mary  Austin. 

CLASSIC  ESSAYS 

THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  DIAL 

By  Ambrose  Bierce 

This,  the  latest  book  by  Mr.  Bierce,  contains  nine- 
teen essays.  Beautifully  printed,  octavo  volume 
bound  in  cloth. 

POETRY 

THE  WINE  OF  WIZARDRY-AND 
OTHER  POEMS 

By  George  Sterling 

WOMAN'S  EYES 

Being  verses  translated  from  the  Sanskrit 

By  Arthur  William  Ryder 

ON  "THE  GOLDEN  GATE"  SAN  FRANCISCO 

INFRA  NUMBEN— LIGHTS  OUTSIDE— 
LA  BOCANA 

By  Alexander  McAdie 

These  essays  are  beautifully  illustrated  and  deco- 
rated by  Lucia  K.  and  Arthur  F.  Mathews. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Story  of  Spanish  Painting. 
Books    about    painters   and   pictures    usually 
resolve    themselves    into    albums.      They    are 
useful    for    their    illustrations,    but    only    irri- 
tating   for    their   inane    text.      Hence    the    joy 
with    which   the   reader,    anxious    for   genuine 
,  guidance    and    criticism,    lights    upon    such    a 
book   as   this   by  Mr.   Caffin.     He  has  already 
made   students   of   art   his   debtors   by   several 
admirable  volumes,  notably  his  "How  to  Study 
Pictures,"  and  in  the  present  effort  he  greatly 
increases    that    indebtedness.       The    book    is. 
indeed,    an    ideal    little    manual,    compressing 
I  into  less  than  two  hundred  pages  a  wealth  of 
,  biographical  and  interpretative  knowledge. 

At   the   outset   there   is   a   luminous   chapter 
on   the    history   of   the   Spanish   nation    which 
throws  into  relief  just  those  facts  which  bear 
I  upon  the  development  of  the  art  of  the  coun- 
try, and  this  is  followed  by  a  suggestive  dis- 
)  cussion     of    the     characteristics     of     Spanish 
painting.      Mr.    Caffin    admits     that     Spanish 
>  painting    is    singularly    limited    in    scope    and 
|  rigidly  circumscribed,  and  shows  that  this  was 
due     to     the     self-centred     and     conservative 
1  racial   character  and  to   the   fact   that  the  art 
;  was    developed    under    the    patronage    of    the 
crown    and    the    church.      "Hence    the    art    of 
,  Spain,  while  it  might  be  incidentally  concerned 
with  portraiture,  discovered  its  essential  char- 
acteristics   as    the    exponent    of    Bible    story 
;  and  saintly  lore  and  as  an  exhortation  to  faith 
and  pious  living." 

Having    thus    prepared    the    reader    for    a 

nearer  approach  to  his  immediate  subject  Mr. 

■  Caffin    devotes   two    chapters    to    a    panoramic 

,  view   of  the   art   of   Spain   from   its   origin   to 

the    present    day.      Then    follow     model     and 

I  more   extended   studies  of  such   artists   as    EI 

t  Greco,     Velasquez,     Mazo.     Carrefio,     Murillo. 

( and    Goya.      The    chapter    on    Murillo    is    ad- 

I  mirable    for    its    sanity    and    judicial    spirit. 

Mr.    Caffin   notes   the   depreciation   of   Murillo 

I  on  the  part  of  artists  and  the  growing  appre- 

|  ciation   of  the  public,  and  asks,   "What,  then. 

I  is    the    abiding    something    in    Murillo's    art 

(which   makes  this  perennial  appeal?     For  my 

j  own   part,    I   believe   that,   if  you   can    sum   it 

up  in  a  word,  it  is  the  spirit  of  Youth."     In 

j  this    connection    Mr.    Caffin    defends    the    man 

who,  in  matters  of  art,  argues  that  he  knows 

[  what  he  likes.     "To  tell  such  a  man   that  he 

I  is  wrong   would   be   not  only   cruel   but   false. 

From    his    own    standpoint   he   is   not    wrong; 

|  he  is  very   much    in   the  right,   if  the  end   of 

j  art    is    the    heightening    of    a    man's    nature 

I  through      contemplation      of     the     beautiful." 

Even  more  excellent  is  the  criticism  of  Goya, 

|  who    is    rightly    appraised    from    the    revolu- 

I  tionary    standpoint,    and    described    as    "a    ni- 

I  hilist,  bitter  therefore  against  quacks  and  em- 

\  pirics.   whether   priests,    doctors,    or   lawyers." 

I  And   this   leads   Mr.   Caffin   to   pen  a   welcome 

'  word  on  the  impressionist,   whom  he  declares 

I  to  be  on   his  trial   today.     "The  world  is  be- 

l  ginning    to    question    the    worth- wholeness    of 

f  his  art,  except  as  a  necessary  transition  stage 
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Hump  Tree 
Stories 

Merry  Tales  for  Little  Readers 

Sl.OO 

These  stories  tell  of  Big  Bill  Brown 
Bird,  High-Hopper  Grasshopper,  Humper 
the  Green  Worm,  Black  Brother  and 
many  other  jolly  little  creatures  and  of 
their  adventures,  which  are  most  eye- 
widening,  and  hair-curling,  and  excitingly 
true.  They  are  written  by  Mary  Joss 
Jones  and  illustrated  by  R.  L.  Hudson  in 
a  brightly  printed  book  bound  in  extra 
boards  with  fabric  back.  Price  $1.00; 
by  mail,  $1.11. 

Or  in  eight  separate  booklets,  bound 
in  cloth-of-gold  covers.  Price,  each,  25 
cents;  by  mail,  29  cents. 

Have  you  sent  for  "PLEASANT 
PAGES"?  It  tells  of  the  "Hump  Tree 
Stories";  also  of  "Slumber  Sea  Chan- 
tey*," "The  Potato-Child"  and  other 
hooks  for  the  children's  hour,  as  well  as 
of  books,  cards  and  calendars  for  the 
grown-ups.     It  is  sent  upon  request. 

A  jolly  lot  of  books  for  boys  and  girls, 
toys  and  games  and  pictures  for  the  nur- 
sery are  displayed  in  our  "Children's 
Room."  It  is  all  by  itself  in  the  first 
balcony. 

Paul  Elder  &  Co. 

Books  and  Art 

239  Grant  Avenue  San  Francisco 


to  something  more  fundamentally  vital  that 
is  in  process  of  evolution.  What  this  will 
prove  to  be  is  at  present  in  suspense  ;  but  we 
are  vaguely  discerning  that  it  will  be  some- 
thing at  once  more  organically  basic  than 
impressionism  and  more  spiritualized  in  mo- 
tive." In  selecting  his  illustrations  from  the 
great  pictures  of  Spain  Mr.  Caffin  has  mani- 
fested the  discriminating  qualities  which  dis- 
tinguish his  text. 

The  Story  of  Spanish  Painting.  By  Charles 
H.  Caffin.  New  York:  The  Centurv  Company; 
$1.20  net. 

Cosmical  Evolution. 
In  continuation  of  his  exhaustive  astronom- 
ical studies.  Professor  T.  J.  J.  See  has  now 
issued  the  second  volume  of  his  "Researches 
on  the  Evolution  of  the  Stellar  System, "  a 
volume  which  for  its  profound  learning  and 
masterly  discussion  surely  touches  the  high- 
water  mark  of  American  mathematical  schol- 
arship. For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
Professor  See  has  devoted  his  remarkable 
gifts  to  an  examination  of  the  theories  of 
cosmogony,  and  his  labors  are  now  amply  jus- 
tified by  the  conclusions  reached  in  this  hand- 
some volume.  Merely  to  tabulate  the  impor- 
tant conclusions  reached  by  Professor  See 
would  occupy  several  columns  of  the  Argo- 
naut, while  a  full  discussion  of  his  reasoning 
would  be  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
general  reader.  It  must  suffice,  then,  to  say 
that  the  volume  is  notable  for  its  incisive 
criticism  of  cosmical  evolution  theories,  and 
that  it  is  an  achievement  upon  which  its  au- 
thor may  be  unreservedly  congratulated. 

Researches  on  the  Evolution  of  the  Stellar 
System.  Vol.  2.  The  Capture  Theory  of  Cos- 
mical Evolution.  Bv  T.  T.  J.  See.  Lynn,  Mass. : 
Thomas  P.  Nichols  &  Sons;   $10. 


Sicily  in  Shadow  and  Sin. 
To  attempt  a  volume  designed  for  perma- 
nent reading  on  so  passing  a  phase  of  life 
as  the  earthquake  in  Sicily  might  seem  a 
dangerous  undertaking.  Lessing's  principle 
that  nothing  of  a  fleeting  nature,  and  espe- 
cially if  it  be  painful,  should  be  fixed  on  can- 
vas or  in  marble,  may  be  applied  in  a  sense 
to  books.  However,  Mrs.  Elliott  has  fully 
justified  her  choice  of  a  subject  by  the 
spirited  and  sympathetic  manner  in  which 
she  places  on  record  her  first-hand  impres- 
sions of  Sicily's  great  disaster,  which  is  the 
"shadow"  side  of  her  picture ;  and  for  those 
who  prefer  the  brighter  side  of  things  there 
are  the  lively  and  informing  chapters  in 
which  she  tells  of  the  glories  of  the  past. 
Once  more  Mrs.  Elliott  indulges  largely  in 
the  dialogue  style  of  writing,  and  the  in- 
evitable Patsy  makes  a  reappearance  to  the 
delight  of  all  who  made  the  acquaintance  of 
that  desirable  traveling  companion  in  the  au- 
thor's book  on  Spain.  There  are  numerous 
illustrations,  which  include  reproductions  of 
photographs  and  sketches  by  the  writer's  hus- 
band. John  Elliott. 

Sicily  in   Shadow  and  Sun.      By  Maud   Howe. 
Boston:    Little,   Brown  &  Co.;   $3  net. 


The  Winter  Queen. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  readers  who  pre- 
fer their  biography  in  the  lightest  possible 
form,  and  to  such  the  method  of  Marie  Hay 
should  have  a  potent  appeal.  It  is  not  an  easy 
method  for  the  writer.  To  set  forth  a  life 
career  in  a  straightforward  manner  is  not  a 
difficult  task ;  to  weave  fact  into  a  garment 
of  romance  is,  especially  when  the  writer  is 
so  regardful  of  actual  truth  as  Marie  Hay 
has  proved  herself  to  be.  How  well  she  can 
write  historical  romance  was  proved  by  her 
"A  German  Pompadour,"  and  fresh  evidence 
is  forthcoming  in  this  imaginative  and  crea- 
tive study  of  Elizabeth  Stuart,  the  Queen 
of  Bohemia.  Here  and  there  slight  diverg- 
ences from  history  are  indulged  in,  but  in  the 
main  the  narrative  follows  authentic  records, 
and  everywhere  turns  them  to  a  brighter  use 
than  is  common  in  biographies.  Much  re- 
search has  gone  to  the  making  of  this  volume, 
and  more  labor  to  its  shaping  into  the  attrac- 
tive form  which  has  resulted  from  its  au- 
thor's study  and  care.  When  a  new  edition 
is  called  for,  or  when  Marie  Hay  undertakes 
another  task  of  similar  kind,  she  would  be 
well  advised  to  provide  a  brief  note  giving  the 
stark  biographical  facts  of  her  subject.  In 
the  present  study  it  would  be  helpful  to  many 
readers  to  learn  at  the  outset  that  the  Winter 
Queen  was  the  daugther  of  James  I  of  Eng- 
land, and  a  few  other  pertinent  facts.  This 
would  give  the  reader  a  useful  point  of  view 
at  the  start. 

The  Wintee  Queen.  By  Marie  Hay.  Boston: 
Houghton   Mifflin   Company;   $4   net. 


Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
Although  in  the  first  chapter,  the  "bio- 
graphical background,"  there  is  rather  too 
much  of  "the  cloak  of  Byron"  and  a  straining 
after  effect,  as  also  rather  too  much  of  the 
author,  Mr.  Ransome's  critical  study  of  Poe 
is  exceedingly  valuable  and  suggestive  for  its 
insistence  on  the  theory  that  "Poe's  brain  was 
more  stimulating  than  his  art.  and  that  the 
tales  and  poems  by  which  he  is  best  known 
were  but  the  by-products  of  an  unconcluded 
search."  Yet  Mr.  Ransome  appraises  the 
tales  and  the  poems  in  a  judicial  and  illumi- 
nating    manner.      Thus     he     notes     that     the 


EXCELLENT   BOOKS   FOR   MEN 

Here  are  seven  admirable  books  which  are 
especially    recommended    for  gifts  to  men 

HOME  LIFE  IN  IRELAND.     By  ROBERT  LYND.    Written 

with  great  sympathy  and  penetrating  humor.  Beautifully  illustrated 
from  photographs.     8vo.     Net  $2.50 

SKETCHES   OF  ENGLISH  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER. 

By  MISS  M.  E.  MITFORD  (author. of  "Our  Village.")  A  de- 
lightful picture  of  English  country  folk.  With  16  tipped-on  reproduc- 
tions from  paintings  by  Stanhope  A.   Forbes.     Compact  8vo.     Net  $1.75 

TALES  OF  IRISH  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER.     By  Mrs. 

S.  C.  HALL.  These  tales  are  distinguished  for  their  faithfulness  to 
true  native  character  and  life.  16  pictures  in  the  colors  of  Erskine  NicoFs 
exquisite  original  draivings.  tipped  on.      Compact  8vo.      Net  $1.75 

REMINISCENCES  OF  SCOTTISH  LIFE  AND  CHAR- 
ACTER. By  DEAN  RAMSAY.  This  famous  classic  is  uniform 
■with  the  last  two.      Net.  $1.75 

THE  RIDERS  OF  THE  PLAINS;  Adventure  and  Ro- 
mance with  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police,  1873-1910. 

By  A.  L.  HAYDON.  A  fine  tribute  to  a  brave  and  loyal  organi- 
zation.     Richly  illustrated  throughout.      Large  8vo.      Net  $2.75 

REMINISCENCES    OF    A    RANCHMAN.      By   EDGAR 

BEECHER  BRONSON.  A  vivid  and  picturesque  narrative  of  a 
ranger's  life  in  the  Northwest.  With  many  illustrations  by  Dixon, 
Wyeth,  and  others.      12mo.      $1.50 

THE  RED-BLOODED.  By  EDGAR  BEECHER  BRONSON. 
Tales  of  the  plains  when  the  country  was  new.  Full  of  adventure, 
humor,  and  dramatic  climaxes.  Pictures  by  well-known  illustrators. 
12mo.     $1.50 

These  Books  are  for  Sale  at  all  the  Bookstores 
A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  746  Pacific  Building 


province    Poe    took    in    the    former    "was    not 
the    wide   and   various   territory   of   a    Balzac, 
but    rather    a    small    grove    closed    in    by    tall 
trees,    filled   always    with    dusk.      The   ground 
must    be    trodden    warily    for    fear    of    open  I 
graves."      And   with   regard  to   the   poetry   he  | 
sums    up    thus :       "Poe's    verse    was    to    the  i 
prose-writer    what    Rafael's    sonnets    were    to 
the   painter,   that   other  art,    not   his,   and   yet  ' 
particularly  his  own,  cherished  for  a  supreme  j 
purpose.      In   it,    to   paraphrase    Browning,   he  i 
gained  the  artist's  joy,  missed  the  man's  sor-  ' 
row,   finding  the  work  more  complex,   and  so,  ! 
to  such  as  he,   a  greater  pleasure,   and  fixing  ' 
in  it.  and  refixing  in  revision,  those  moments  i 
that  seemed   so    fair  as   to   be   foreign   to   his  | 
life."     After  all,  however,  Mr.  Ransome  thinks 
that    what    Poe    achieved    was    little    in    com- 
parison    with    the   ideal    he    had    in    view.      A 
final  chapter  of  this  pregnant  study  gives  an 
admirable  survey  of  the  French  view  of  Poe. 
Edgar  Allan  Poe.      By  Arthur  Ransome.     New 
York:    Mitchell   Kennerley;   $2.50   net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Royal  Cortissoz  has  undertaken  a  memoir 
and  critical  study  of  the  late  John  La  Farge 
and  hopes  to  have  the  volume  ready  for  pub- 
lication in  the  spring.  The  book,  which  was 
sanctioned  by  Mr.  La  Farge,  will  embody 
recollections  communicated  to  the  author  in 
the  manuscript  of  his  subject,  together  with 
numerous  notes  of  conversations,  etc.  There 
will  be  many  illustrations  of  Mr.  La  Farge's 
work  in  photogravure. 

All  the  supposed  old  Servian  songs  in 
"Pan's  Mountain"  were  written  by  the  author, 
Amelie  Rives,  who  is  greatly  flattered  by  the 
assumption  of  some  reviewers  that  they  are 
genuine  old  Servian  songs.  "As  I  like  these 
more  than  anything  in  the  book,"  she  says. 
"I  am  very  grateful  for  the  kind  words  they 
have  received." 

Vet  another  edition  is  announced  of  the 
novels  of  Scott.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  by 
reproductions  of  some  eight  hundred  illustra- 
tions from  the  paintings  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred of  the  most  famous  artists  of  the  last 
two   or   three  generations. 

Another  link  between  Harvard  and  Oxford 
has  been  forged  by  the  decision  of  the  English 
university  to  publish  the  various  volumes  of 
those  "Studies  in  Comparative  Literature" 
which  have  been  arranged  for  by  the  Ameri- 
can seat  of  learning. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  glimpses  of  the 
winning  side  of  Edmund  Clarence  Stcdman's 
nature  is  that  given  by  his  own  pen  in  descrip- 
tion of  a  lionizing  experience :  "The  most 
appalling  and  absurd  scrape  I  ever  got  into 
was  when  Rose  Cleveland  beguiled  me  to  tea 
at  Mrs.  Reed's  finishing  school.  Then  she 
took  me  into  the  big  hall  with  its  waxed  floor. 
There  were  fifty  full-grown  girls,  doubtless  all 
thinking  me  an  old  prig.  However.  I  sat 
down  between  the  prettiest  two — one  in  pink. 


one  in  blue — and  we  soon  were  flirting  at  a 
great  rate.  Mark  you !  that  horrid  Mrs.  Reed 
switched  me  up  on  the  platform,  and  then 
presented  all  those  fifty  girls  to  me — until  I 
felt  like  an  octogenarian  muff  and  a  figure- 
head. They  hated  me,  I  knew,  and  I  wanted 
to  hug  them  and  talk  nonsense  to  them.  I 
am  not  a  bit  of  a  show,  and  Mrs.  Stedman 
justly  says  that  I  have  no  dignity.  Girls  are 
good  to  kiss — not  to  teach.  I  would  rather 
have  been  Anacreon  than  Solon." 

Rural  Kentucky  provides  the  background 
for  James  Lane  Allen's  new  story-  "The  Doc- 
tor's Christmas  Eve."  the  general  theme  of 
which  is  a  study  of  a  group  of  American  chil- 
dren, the  offspring  of  two  families,  whose  par- 
ents are  involved  in  one  of  life's  great  trage- 
dies. Mr.  Allen  interprets  the  new  spirit  of 
American  childhood  with  special  reference  to 
the  miracles  and  legends  of  the  olden  time. 

Willy  Pogany,  one  of  the  newer  illustrators 
whose  work  is  attracting  much  attention,  is  a 
Hungarian  by  birth,  but  received  his  art  edu- 
cation in  Paris.  His  last  season's  successful 
interpretation  of  "The  Rubaiyat"  has  been 
followed  this  year  by  an  admirable  series  of 
pictures  for  Coleridge's  "The  Rime  of  the 
Ancient   Mariner." 

Although  John  Donne  is  today  remem- 
bered and  admired  almost  solely  for  his  verse, 
in  his  lifetime  his  letters  to  his  friends  and 
patrons  were  as  highly  esteemed  as  any 
product  of  his  pen.  His  son  collected  many 
of  them  somewhat  carelessly  in  1651,  and 
there  was  another  edition  six  years  later,  but 
from  that  date  to  this  they  have  never  been 
reprinted.  Now.  however,  the  Srurgis  &  Wal- 
ton Company  announce  a  limited  edition  of 
the  "Letters  to  Severall  Persons  of  Honour." 
Their  kinship  with  the  poems  is  remarkable, 
revealing,  as  they  do,  the  brilliant  and  inso- 
lent young  man.  the  erudite  and  witty,  but 
troubled  and  melancholy  suitor  for  court 
favor. 

Onoto  Watanna,  author  of  "Tama."  the  ro- 
mance of  an  American  professor  and  a  Jap- 
anese girl,  is  the  daughter  of  a  Japanese 
mother  and  an  English  father.  She  was  born 
in  Japan,  but  has  spent  much  of  her  life  in 
America,  for  a  time  following  the  profession 
of  a  journalist  in  Chicago. 

Amelia   W.   Truesdell's   "The    Soul's   Rubai- 
a  dainty  little  volume  of  quatrains  with 
the  true  Omar  flavor,  but  the  author's  object 
is   to  set   forth   a  philosophy  of   life   less   ma- 
terial  and    pessimistic    than    that   of   the    Per- 
sian poet.     That  "love  is  service"  is  her  doc- 
trine, and  the  conclusion  of  the  matter  is: 
Flame-tints  that  shimmer  on  the  desert  air! 
Love-lights  that  make  Life's  sands  a  garden  fair. 
Where  joy   and    pain   sing   softly   to   the  soul 
That  God  in  man  is  Love  in  human  cart. 
The     volume,     which     is    publish' 
Francisco    by    A.    M.    Rol 
quaint  symbolical  designs  by  Mar 
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Japan  and  the  Japanese. 

Having  been  commissioned  to  visit  Japan 
for  the  purpose  of  making  paintings  of  the 
gardens  of  that  country  to  illustrate  a  forth- 
coming volume  on  that  subject,  Mr.  Tyndale 
improved  the  occasion  by  gathering  material 
for  a  book  of  his  own.  Here,  then,  are  thirty- 
two  pictures  in  color  from  water-color 
sketches,  many  of  which  are  exceedingly  suc- 
cessful in  portraying  the  floral  glories  of 
Japan.  The  best  of  the  pictures,  however, 
are  hardly  those  into  which  bright  colors 
enter,  but  rather  those  in  which  greenish 
hues  predominate.  When  Mr.  Tyndale  found 
himself  in  front  of  a  bit  of  landscape  in  har- 
mony with  the  nature  tints  of  his  native  Eng- 
land he  was  able  to  achieve  results  of  greater 
merit  than  in  his  purely  Japanese  subjects. 
The  text  is  unpretentious,  but  thoroughly 
sympathetic,  and  shows  the  Japanese  at  their 
best.  Mr.  Tyndale  admits  he  took  some 
prejudices  to  the  country,  but  they  were  all 
overcome.  He  defends  the  mixed  bathing  on 
the  plea  that  there  is  a  "placid  understand- 
ing" that  when  people  unclothe  for  their 
ablutions  they  are  "considered  invisible." 
The  places  visited  by  Mr.  Tyndale  included 
Kobe,  Kyoto,  Shoji,  Hakone,  Nikko,  and 
Tokyo,  and  in  the  account  of  the  last-named 
city  there  is  the  inevitable  reference  to  the 
Yoshiwara  as  "one  of  the  sights."  In  another 
place  some  pages  are  devoted  to  the  geisha, 
who  are  once  more  referred  to  as  "geisha 
girls."  Has  any  one  ever  heard  of  geisha 
hoys? 

Japan  and  the  Japanese.  By  Walter  Tyndale. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan   Company;   $5   net. 


New  Books  Received. 
FICTION". 

The  Tragic  Comedians.  Diana  of  the  Cross- 
ways.  One  of  Our  Conquerors.  Lord  Ormont 
and  His  Arhinta.  The  Amazing  Marriage. 
Celt  and  Saxon.  Bv  George  Meredith.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  ?2  per  vol.  by  the 
set. 

These  six  volumes  bring  to  a  conclusion  the 
publication  of  the  ideal  Memorial  Edition  of 
Meredith's  works  so  far  as  the  chief  novels  are 
concerned,  though  the  short  stories  and  the  essays 
and  poems  are  yet  to  come.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a  more  delightful  edition  than  this,  in 
which  all  the  best  qualities  of  bookmaking  are  in 
evidence.  The  frontispiece  and  other  illustra- 
tions have  been  chosen  with  unusual  care  and  re- 
produced in  the  most  artistic  manner. 

The  Drcms  of  War.  Bv  H.  De  Vere  Stac- 
poole.     New  York:   Duffield  &  Co.;   $1.20  net. 

A  moving  story  of  the  Paris  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire with  an  appealing  love  episode. 

\ngela's  Quest.  Bv  Lilian  Bell.  New  York: 
Duffield    &    Co.;    $1.50. 

Full  of  tragic  moments  in  the  lives  of  uncon- 
ventional   people. 

Literary    Lapses.      By    Stephen    Leacock.      New 
York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.25  net- 
Sketchy    little    studies    of   character    notable    for 
the  humor  of  situations,   many   of  which  are   laid 
in   America. 

Jean-Christopher.  By  Romain  Rolland.  New 
York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.50  net. 

Includes  the  first  four  volumes  of  the  French 
edition  of  this  largely  planned  story  which  has 
been  appraised  as  the  most  remarkable  novel  ever 
written  in  France.  Its  theme  is  the  development 
of  a  musical  genius. 

The  Readjustment.  By  Will  Irwin.  New 
York:  B.  W.  Huebsch;  $1.20  net 

Tells,  against  the  background  of  San  Francisco, 
the  story  of  the  wooing  of  a  refined  girl  by  a  man 
of  many  attractions  who  is  yet  lacking  in  a  sense 
of  honor. 

The  Purchase  Price.  By  Emerson  Hough. 
Indianapolis:    The    Bobbs-Merrill    Company;    $1.50. 

An  unusually  strong  story  of  the  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  Civil  War  and  worthily  sus- 
tains the  high  reputation  of  the  author  of  "The 
Mississippi  Bubble,"  etc. 

The  Adventures  of  Tommy  Postoffice.  By 
(iabrieUe  E.  Jackson.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.;   $1.25. 

A  true  story  of  a  cat  with  many  humorous  inci- 
dents. 

Pretty-Girl  and  the  Others.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 

A  rollicking  story  which  will  appeal  specially  to 
young   readers. 

Where  the  Wind  Blows.  By  Katharine  Pyle. 
New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 

Ten  fairy  tales  retold  in  an  attractive  manner. 
Illustrations  and  decorations  by  Bertha  Corson 
Day. 

The  Listen  to  Me  Stories.  By  Alicia  \spin- 
wall.     New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &"Co.;  $1.50. 

Six  interesting  short  stories  with  numerous  illus- 
trations.    Intended    for  young   readers. 

Captain  Polly  of  Annapolis.  By  Gabrielle 
E.  Jackson.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co  * 
$1.50. 

Naval  Academy  life  pictured  in  an  attractive 
manner    for   juveniles. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Text-Book  in  the  Principles  of  Education. 
By  Erne=t  Xurtou  Henderson.  New  York:  The 
Macn-:.llan  Company;   $1.75   net. 

Di. .cusses  in  a  thorough  and  informing  manner 
the  outlines  of  a  theory  of  education  from  the 
poin',  of  view  of  evolution. 

'.  iE    Old    North    Trail.      By    Walter    McClin- 
v  New    York:    The    Macmillan    Companv;    $4 

net.  ■ 

A    fascinating    study,    from    personal    knowledge, 


of  the  life,  legends,  and  religion  of  the  Blackfeer 
Indians. 

The  Essentials  of  Character.  By  Edward  O. 
Sisson.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1 
net. 

Addressed  specially  to  all  concerned  in  the  de- 
velopment of  character  in  the  young. 

Idealism  in  Education.  By  Herman  H.  Home, 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25  net. 

Contends  that  idealism  is  the  true  philosophy  in 
educating,  and  aims  to  combine  the  practical  teach- 
ing of  Spencer  with  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  W.  T. 
Harris. 

Tapan  and  the  Japanese.  By  Walter  Tyndale. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;   $5  net. 

Impressions  of  a  painter  gathered  while  in 
search  of  themes  for  pictures,  thirty-two  of  which 
are    reproduced   in  color. 

Green  Willow  and  Other  Japanese  Fairy 
Tales.  By  Grace  James.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan   Company;    $5    net. 

Tales  and  legends  collected  from  many  sources, 
some  derived  from  oral  knowledge.  The  forty 
illustrations  in  color  by  Warwick  Goble  are  full 
of   poetic   grace. 

The  French  Renaissance  in  Esgland.  By 
Sidney  Lee.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$2.50  net, 

Six  lectures  in  exposition  of  the  literary  rela- 
tions of  England  and  France  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, with  special  reference  to  prose,  the  lyric, 
and   the  drama. 

Plutarch's  Cimon  and  Pericles.  Newly  trans- 
lated by  Bernadotte  Perrin.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's   Sons;    $2  net 

Distinguished  for  its  scholarly  introduction,  its 
admirable  notes,   and  the  grace  of  its   translation. 

The  Toll  of  the  Arctic  Seas.  By  Deltus  M. 
Edwards.  New  York:  Henrv  Holt  &  Co.;  $2.50 
net 

Retells  in  a  spirited  manner  the  thrilling  tales 
of  arctic  exploration,  largely  from  out-of-the-way 
sources. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Edited  by  A.  R. 
Waller.  VoL  IX.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

An  addition  to  the  admirable  Cambridge  English 
Classics,    containing  five  plays. 

Is  Town.  By  Janet  As-er  Fairbank  Chicago: 
A.    C.    McClurg    &    Co. 

Sparkling  conversations  in  an  up-to-date  draw- 
ing-room dealing  with  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
young  love,  the  American  husband,  and  other 
timely  topics. 

The  Plays  and  Poems  of  George  Chapman. 
The  Tragedies.  Edited  bv  Thomas  M.  Parrott. 
New  York:    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2   net. 

A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  George  Chapman 
which  is  to  be  completed  in  three  volumes.  There 
are  excellent  introductions  and  copious  notes. 

Tales    from    the    Old  French.      Translated    by 

Isabel  Butler.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany; $1.25  net. 

Fourteen    old    French  stories    of    chivalry,    do- 


mestic   life,    and    romantic    love    rendered    in    ad- 
mirable English. 

I  Married  a  Soldier.  By  Lydia  Spencer  Lane. 
Philadelphia:   J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 

Interesting  .glimpses  of  army  life  in  frontier 
days. 

The  Real  France.  By  Laurence  Jerrold.  New 
York:  John  Lane   Company;   $1.50. 

Studies  of  the  France  of  today,  with  glances 
at  literature  and  the  drama. 

Rebel  Women.  By  Evelyn  Sharp.  New  York: 
John  Lane   Company;   $1    net 

Sketches  of  the  "votes  for  women"  movement  in 

England. 

Massenet  and  His  Operas.  By  Henry  T. 
Finck  New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.50 
net, 

A  biographical  and  critical  study,  with  an  ac- 
count  of    Massenet    in    America. 

Songs  from  the  Operas  for  Tenor.  Edited  by 
H.  E.  Krehbiel.  Selected  Piano  Compositions 
of  Johannes  Brahms.  Edited  by  Rafael  JosefFy. 
Boston:  Oliver  Ditson  Company;   $2.50  each. 

Two    additions    to    the    favorite    "Musicians'    Li- 


brary"   notable    for    their    competent    editing 
faultless  printing. 

Army  Goose  Melodies.  By  Florence  K.  Krebs. 
San  Francisco:  Paul  Elder  &  Co. 

A  collection  of  amusing  rhymes  hitting  off  vari- 
ous weaknesses  of  army  people.     Humorous   illu: 
trations    in   color  by   Herbert   M.    Stoops. 

Rose  of  the  Wind.  By  Anna  Hempstea 
Branch.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
$1.25    net 

"'Rose  of  the  Wind"  is  a  dramatic  poem  < 
much  beauty,  and  the  other  contents  of  the  voluti 
are  distinguished    for   their  musical   quality. 

Stories  of  Don  Quixote.  By  James  Baldwin. 
New  York:  American  Book  Company;  50  cents. 

Selections  from  the  famous  novel  of  Cervantes 
rewritten  for  young  people. 


Letters    of    Celebrities    Bought 

I  will  pay  cash  for  original  autograph  let- 
ters or  documents  of  any  famous  person,  an- 
cient or  modern.      Send  me  a  list  of  what  you 

have"       WALTER  R.  BENJAMIN 

225  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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The  best  Book 
is  the  best  Gift 


MACMILLAN'S  HOLIDAY  BOOKS 


The  best  Book 
is  the  best  Gift 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS 

Walter  McClintock's     The  Old  North  Trail 

A  record  of  life  among  the  Blackfeet  In- 
dians, aiming  to  preserve  their  folklore 
and   religious  customs. 

Eight  plates  in  colors  and  other  illustra- 
tions. $4  net,  by  mail  $4.23 

The  Green  Willow  and  other 
Japanese  Fairy  Tales 

Collected  by  Grace  James.  With  40  plates 
in  colors  by  Warwick  Goble. 

$5    net,   carriage   extra 

Dr.  Slosson's    Great  American  Universities 

A  very  penetrating  study  of  the  aims, 
spirit  and  methods  of  the  great  uni- 
versities. $2.S0    net,   by   mail   $2.68 

I.  A.  Wright's     Cuba 

An  able,  readable  description  of  the  coun- 
try,   fullv    illustrated. 

$2.S0   net,   by   mail  $2.68 

Helen  S.  Wright's 

The  Great  White  North 

Unique  among  records  of  daring  and  ad- 
venture, since  in  it  each  of  many  Arctic 
explorers  tells  of  his  share  in  the  search 
for   the  Pole. 

Fully  illus.    $2.50   net,  by  mail  $2.68 

Mr.  Israel  ZangwilTs     Italian  Fantasies 

A   book  of   shrewd    philosophy,    memorable 
epigram,   and  a  humor  so  subtle   and   har- 
monious   that    it    is    a    poetical    revelation 
even  to  old  lovers  of  Italy. 
With    frontispiece.    $2    net,   by    mail   $2.14 


NEW  NOVELS 

James  Lane  Men's 

The  Doctor's  Christmas  Eve 

Full  of  signi6cance  and   beauty   and   redo- 
lent of  the  true  blue-grass  atmosphere. 

Cloth.  $1.50 

Richard  Washburn  Child's     Jim  Hands 

The  novel  is  notable  for  its  atmosphere  of 

truth    to    life   and    genuine    human    nature. 

Cloth,   $1.50 

E.  V.  Lucas's     Mr.  Ingleside 


Leisurely,    original, 
enjoyable. 


altogether    restful    and 
Cloth,  $1.50 


Jack  London's  vigorous  story 

Baming  Daylight 


"By  all  odds  the  most  interesting  as  well 
as  the  most  wholesome  long  story  Mr.  Lon- 
don has  written." — .Veto  York  Evening 
Post.  Illus.,   decorated  cover,   $1.50 


The  Friendly  Library 


A  charming  little  set  of  anthologies  com- 
piled by  E.  V.  Lucas  and  others,  including 

THE  GENTLEST  ART 

THE  FRIEXDLY  CRAFT 

THE  SECOND  POST 

THE  LADIES'  PAGEANT 

SOME   FRIENDS   OF   MINE 

THE  WAYFARER  IN  NEW  YORK 

THE  BOOK  OF  CHRISTMAS 

THE   BOOK  OF  FRIENDSHIP 

In  sets,  cloth  $10.00  net,  in  leather  $14.00 
net;  or  singly,  cloth  S1.25  net;  leather 
$1.75  net. 


THE  BEST  NEW  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


Mr  E.  V.  Lncas's    The  Slow  Coach 

An   absorbing  story  or   deliciously    natural 

children  illustrated  exactlv  as  it  should  be. 

$1.50  net,  by  mail  $1.60 

Joseph  A.  Altsheler 

The  Horsemen  of  the  Plains 

A  genuine  boy's  story  of  woodcraft, 
mountain-climbing  and  Indian  wars,  not 
only  exciting,  but  giving  a  true  impres- 
sion  of  pioneer   times. 

Illus.   in   color,    cloth,   $1.50 


Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis's 

Hero  Tales  of  the  Far  North 

Stories  of  struggles  which  have  winnowed 
out  men  of  genuine  heroism. 

$1.35  net,  by  mail  $1.48 

L  H.  Figyelmessy's 

Two  Boys  in  the  Tropics 

A  story  of  two  boys'  travels  in  the   unfa- 
miliar land  of  British   Guiana. 

Illus.,   $1.35    net,   by  mail  $1.50 


EXCEPTIONAL  BIOGRAPHIES,  ETC. 
Miss  Jane  Addams's  autobiography 

Twenty  Years  at  Hall  House 

Her  other  books  express  her  social  convic- 
tions; this  one  relates  the  experiences 
through  which  she  reached  those  convic- 
tions. 

Fully    illus.,    $2.50    net,    by   mail   $2.68 

Reminiscences     By  Goldwin  Smith 

Edited  bv  ARNOLD  HAULTAIN. 

Illus.,  cloth  $3.00  net,  by  mail  $3.20 

Memories  and  Impressions 
of  Helena  Modjeska 

One   of   the  brightest  and    best  of  the    re- 
cent biographies;  to  lovers  of  stage  annals 
it  will  be  the  one  book  of  the  year. 
With   many  portraits,   $4   net,  by  mail  $4.20 

Mr.  James  Bryce's  revision  of 
The  American  Commonwealth 

A  thorough  revision  of  the  great  work 
on  America  which  he  wrote  over  twenty 
years  ago,  with  alterations  in  every  chap- 
ter which  enable  the  reader  to  note  how 
the  events  of  twenty-  years  have  modified 
the  author's  opinions  or  confirmed  them. 
It  is  vastly  more  valuable  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

In    two    vols.     $4.00    net,    carriage    extra 

Charles  R.  Van  Hise's    The  Conservation 
of  Natural  Resources  in  the  United  States 

Illus.    $2.00   net,   by  mail  $2.14 

William  Stearns  Davis's        The  Influence 
of  Wealth  in  Imperial  Rome 

Illus.    $2.00   net,  by  mail  $2.17 

SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  EDITIONS 

The  Book  of  Christmas 

Brimful  of  the  spirit  of  the  season. 


The  Book  of  Friendship 


The  best  book  for  an  absent  comrade. 
Each   is   issued  with   decorative  borders,   spe- 
cial   cover    designs    and     in     individual    boxes. 
With  their  abundance  of  illustration,  etc.,  they 
are   most    attractive   gifts. 
Each,  cloth  $2.00  net,  flexible  leather  $2.50  net 
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THE  STORY  OF  "MADAME  X." 

By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

Of  late  there  is  noticeable  in  fiction,  dra- 
ftiatic  and  otherwise,  a  more  assured  tone  as 
to  the  delicate  matter  of  husbands  forgiving 
wives  for  an  infraction  of  the  marriage  vows. 
It  is,  naturally,  more  noticeable  in  conti- 
taental  literature^  which  must,  of  necessity, 
treat  of  the  sentimental  adventures  and  mis- 
adventures of  matrons  rather  than  maids, 
Since  in  Europe  the  latter,  outside  of  the 
more  advanced  circles  in  Bohemia,  are  de- 
barred from  having  such  romantic  experiences 
as  make  fiction.  Germany,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  national  sentimentality,  always  seems  the 
home  of  staidhess  and  sobriety  in  the  matter 
Of  love,  is  nevertheless  very  advanced  in  this 
f"egafd,  Sudermann  having  become  a  sort  of 
banner-bearer  in  championing  the  cause  of 
Women  who  have  sinned,  but  who  are  not 
debased.  Read  the  preface  to  "An  Island 
Pharisee,"  and  although  your  head  may  swim 
a  little  at  its  fine-drawn  metaphysics,  you 
may   learn    what   Galsworthy   thinks. 

It  almost  seemed,  during  the  prologue  of 
"Madame  X,"  that  Alexander  Bisson.  its 
French  author,  was  taking  up  this  question 
and  making  it  the  motive  of  his  play.  In  the 
prologue  we  are  plunged  at  once  into  a  pain- 
ful domestic  situation :  a  mother  who  has 
deserted  husband  and  child  returns,  anguished. 
repentant,  drawn  by  the  irresistible  lure  of 
mother-love.  The  husband  still  loves  her, 
still  longs  for  her.  But  the  man  whose  pride 
and  love  have  been  cruelly  outraged  can  sel- 
dom be  merciful  while  his  wound  still  throbs. 
Fiercely,  inexorably,  he  rejects  her  plea,  and 
the  woman  is  cast  forth  to  fall  into  the  abyss. 
For,  in  Europe,  men  foresee  only  that  des- 
tiny for  the  gently  nurtured  woman  who,  in 
those  overcrowded  labor  marts,  has  never 
entered  into  fierce  competition  to  gain  a  liv- 
ing. Few  indeed  are  the  Magdas  who  return 
to  the  home  of  their  innocence,  crowned  with 
glory  and  mistresses  of  their  destiny. 

Floriot's  wife,  subsequently  known  as 
Madame  X,  was  not  of  the  type  of  women 
who  rise  on  their  dead  selves  to  higher 
things.  The  two  men,  her  husband  and  her 
husband's  friend,  who  argue  hotly  as  to  the 
rights  of  the  case,  when  it  comes  to  a  hus- 
band forgiving  the  unforgivable,  know  in- 
stinctively that  this  lovely  butterfly,  true  child 
of  summer  joy,  will  have  its  wings  scorched 
and  blackened,  out  in  that  torrid  jungle  where 
human  beasts  stalk  their  prey.  The  husband 
is  finally  won  to  forgive  by  the  heartfelt  elo- 
quence of  his  friend,  who.  never  having 
known  the  sting  of  the  possessor  robbed  of 
his  dearest  possession,  is  able  to  reason  from 
ft  less  egotistic  standpoint.  They  set  in  motion 
ft  search  to  find  and  restore  to  her  home  the 
poor  stumbler,  but  in  vain,  and  the  second 
act  exhibits  the  terrible  spectacle  wrought  by 
twenty  years  of  deterioration  in  the  wife  once 
so  cherished  and  loved. 

In  those  twenty  terrible  years,  during  which 
6he  has  been  obliged  to  consort  with  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  in  order  to  have  food 
in  her  stomach  and  a  roof  over  her  head,  the 
wretched  sinner  has  learned  to  dull  recollec- 
tion by  the  use  of  drugs.  Youth,  beauty,  and 
grace  have  fled.  Her  outlook  on  life  has 
limited  itself  to  one  craving — solitude,  and 
the  deadened  stimulus  of  her  drug.  She  is  a 
creature,  a  chattel,  of  little  worth  and  low 
price.  She  has  but  one  vanity  left — the  pride 
of  an  artist  in   mixing  absinthe. 

We  see  her.  with  her  latest  passing  lover, 
enter  the  bedroom  of  a  fifth-class  hotel.  Her 
attire  is  neglected,  and  shows  signs  of 
habitual  weary  indifference :  her  back  is 
bowed,  her  voice  flat,  coarsened,  toneless ; 
her  eyes  dead.  Her  lover  is  a  cheap,  jaunty, 
heartless  rascal,  the  tie  between  them  merely 
casual   and   temporary. 

They  drink  together,  a  tipple  of  her  mixing, 
and  we  realize,  as  we  see  the  skill  and  de- 
liberation with  which  she  performs  this  rite, 
we  horribly  realize  that  it  has  become  one 
of  her  merchantable  attractions.  As  she 
stretches  out  her  hand  to  grasp  the  glass 
a  hideous  resurrection  slowly  kindles  life  in 
her  dead  eyes.  This  is  one  of  her  few  brief 
moments  of  living. 

It  is  a  dreadful  picture.  We  are  suddenly 
'confronted  with  the  reality  of  that  fearful, 
sordid,  hideous  life  in  which  the  derelicts 
of  the  world  wallow.  We  know  it  is  there, 
but  we  do  not  think  of  it.  habitually  turning 
away  our  eyes  and  thoughts  by  instinct  from 
that  abyss  full  of  writhing  misery. 

And  then  we  begin  to  realize  that  Bisson 


has  no  contentions  to  make,  but  just  a  story 
to  tell ;  a  story  that  leads  to  a  climax  so  dra- 
matic, so  absorbing,  and  so  full  of  tears  for 
the  average  theatre-goer,  that,  in  spite  of  an 
uneasy  sense  of  things  being  too  much  ar- 
ranged, too  unspontaneously  contrived,  and 
too  carefully  worked  up  toward  the  grand 
emotional  climax,  we  must  yield  to  the 
French  author  the  palm  for  having  written  a 
notable  play.  As  to  its  being  a  great  play, 
that's  a  bird  of  another  feather.  Up  to  the 
lact  act  our  absorption  in  the  story  is  un- 
leavened by  that  sense  of  beauty,  that  joy  in 
something  rising  above  the  dead  level  of 
mediocre  goodness,  which  should  inform  all 
drama. 

In  the  prologue  the  only  gleam  of  gracious 
light  is  the  quality  of  love  which  Noel  has 
cherished  in  his  heart  for  his  friend  and  his 
friend's  wife.  The  act  which  follows  is  an 
unrelieved  exhibition  of  the  squalid  wretched- 
ness of  human  nature  gone  bad.  The  second 
act  is  pleasanter,  but  the  lighter  touches  are 
not  inspired,  and  the  comedy  is  puerile.  A 
comment,  by  the  by,  which  may  generally  be 
made  with  safety  on  French  plays  adapted  to 
American  needs,  because  of  natural  differ- 
ences in   taste. 

The  defects  in  the  play,  however,  are  not 
great ;  the  principal  One  seems  to  be  a  sur- 
face of  artificiality  which  rests  over  an  ex- 
cellently built  superstructure.  Somehow,  ex- 
cept for  the  brief  scene  including  the  ejection 
of  the  wife,  it  is  impossible  to  feel  very 
deeply  until  the  last  act. 

A  court  scene  is  always  imposing,  and  when 
it  represents  a  hapless  being  trapped  in  the 
machinery  of  the  law,  and  we  see  mighty 
efforts  being  put  forth  for  its  deliverance,  a 
fellow-feeling  begins  to  tug  at  the  heart- 
strings. And  here,  too,  Bisson  introduces  the 
tremendous  motive  of  a  son  pleading,  all  un- 
knowing, for  the  life  of  his  mother  who  has 
committed  a  crime  to  save  him  from  suffer- 
ing. It  is  one  that  appeals  even  to  seasoned 
theatre-goers,  and  soft-hearted  men  respond 
to  its  poignancy  by  tears. 

And  still  further  to  soften  hearts,  and  pre- 
dispose them  to  tearful  sympathy,  there  is 
the  motive  for  the  murder:  the  determina- 
tion of  a  mother  to  spare  her  child  the  shame 
of  learning  what  manner  of  woman  is  the 
mother  he  supposes  to  be  dead. 

With  this  big  climax,  the  play  undoubtedly 
makes  a  strong  appeal,  but  it  would  make  a 
much  stronger  one  with  players  of  real  su- 
periority to  polish  away  with  their  more  bril- 
liant execution  the  blurring  effects  of  certain 
little  staginesses  in  the  working  out  of  details- 
Adeline  Dunlap  is  the  only  member  of  the 
company  whose  work  we  accept  without  cavil. 
I  suppose  we  are  lucky  to  get  "Madame  X" 
at  all,  but  it  is  a  little  discouraging  to  realize 
that  Eastern  successes  are  so  often  sent  out 
to  us  with  players  of  only  second-rate  ability 
to  present  them.  It  is  only  comparatively 
often  that  we  see  plays  done  with  metropoli- 
tan finish. 

The  members  of  the  company  which  ap- 
pears in  "Madame  X,"  for  instance,  are  very 
evidently  modeling  themselves  carefully  upon 
their  predecessors  in  the  roles.  We  see  no 
signs  of  individual  inspiration,  not  even  with 
Miss  Dunlap,  who,  nevertheless,  deserves  high 
praise  for  the  thoroughness  and  fine  detail 
with  which  she  indicates  the  mental  and 
physical  deterioration  wrought  in  Floriot's 
wife.  Miss  Dunlap  showed,  too,  an  abundance 
of  emotional  power  in  her  representation  of 
the  transports  of  anguish  which  shook  the  re- 
pentant sinner  while  pleading  with  her  hus- 
band, as  well  as  in  the  outbreaks  of  despair 
ever  and  anon  bursting  through  the  weary 
apathy  with  which  the  murderess,  deprived  of 
the   influence   of  drugs,    listened   to   her   trial. 

Howard  Gould,  as  the  husband,  acts  purely 
on  established  lines.  Robert  Ober,  as  the 
son,  is  young,  and  therefore  fresher  in  feel- 
ing, and  the  expression  of  it,  but  I  take  excep- 
tion to  the  length  of  time  with  which  he  re- 
tained tears  in  his  voice  during  his  delivery' 
of  the   celebrated    speech. 

There  was  about  Vincent  Sternroyd,  who 
played  Xoel,  Floriot's  friend,  a  faint  sugges- 
tion of  being  a  comedian  in  exile,  which  pre- 
vented him  from  seeming  the  man  for  the 
role,  in  spite  of  the  earnestness  with  which 
he   made   Kiel's  plea   for   mercy. 

In  fact,  there  was  just  missing  to  the  per- 
formance that  high  yet  delicate  polish  which 
should  stamp  it  as  first  class.  Our  desire  to 
see  the  play  "Madame  X"  has  been  grati- 
fied, but  not  our  wish  to  see  it  played  as  it 
was  done  in  Kew  York,  or  Paris.  But.  after 
all,   let  us  be   thankful   for  what   we  can   get. 


Henry  W.  Savage's  gallantry  to  Mme. 
Sarah  Bernhardt  in  giving  gratis  to  that  act- 
ress the  right  to  play  "Madame  X"  during 
her  farewell  tour  of  America  is  another 
evidence  of  the  cordial  good-will  obtaining  in 
the  world  of  the  stage.  Mme.  Bernhardt 
offered  to  pay  roundly  for  the  privilege,  but 
Mr.  Savage  preferred  to  have  her  accept  it 
as  a  token  of  his  appreciation  of  her  art. 
Mme.  Bernhardt  has  agreed  to  give  a  special 
matinee  performance  for  the  benefit  of  each 
of  the  three  distinguished  actresses  playing 
this  rofe  in  the  Savage  companies.  It  is 
probable  that  one  will  take  place  in  New 
York,  another  in  Boston,  and  the  third  in 
either  Denver  or  San  Francisco. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

"Madame  X,"  the  big  play  of  the  season, 
will  be  continued  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  this 
week  and  all  of  next.  The  play  is  reviewed 
at  length  in  another  column.  The  demand 
for  seats  for  the  coming  week  is  large,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  interest  manifested 
will  be  sustained  to  the  end  of  the  engage- 
ment.   

"Polly  of  the  Circus,  with  its  saw-dust 
ring,  pretty  love  story,  and  many  interesting 
characters,  is  once  more  a  popular  attraction 
here.  Its  engagement  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre runs  throughout  this  and  next  week,  with 
matinees  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  The 
Margaret  Mayo  play  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
vincing American  works  of  late  years,  and 
Frederic  Thompson  has  given  it  a  good  cast, 
spectacular  stage-setting,  and  an  altogether 
fine  ensemble.  The  story  of  the  little  circus 
rider  whose  lot  falls  in  with  that  of  the 
young  country  minister,  is  one  of  heart  inter- 
est and  pathos.  There  is  much  comedy  in  the 
story  and  it  serves  to  balance  the  entertain- 
ment during  the  three  acts.  There  will  be  a 
performance  on  Sunday  night,  and  on  Monday 
"Polly  of  the  Circus"  will  begin  its  second 
and  final  week.  The  Wednesday  matinee  will 
be  given  at  special  prices.  $1,  50  cents,  and 
25  cents.  

Edwin  Arden,  the  popular  dramatic  actor, 
comes  to  the  Orpheum  next  week  with  a 
romantic  one-act  drama  named  "Captain  Vel- 
vet," which  he  has  written  for  himself.  It  is 
described  as  one  of  the  tensest  and  best  acted 
plays  ever  seen  on  the  Orpheum  Circuit.  Mr. 
Arden  is  talented  and  has  had  experience, 
and  will  be  remembered  in  this  city  for  his 
clever  work  in  "The  Morals  of  Marcus,"  in 
which  he  shared  the  honors  with  Marie  Doro 
two  seasons  ago.  He  is  well  supported  by 
Olive  Templeton,  Edwin  Fowler,  and  Ray- 
mond Meyer.  Alexander  and  Scott,  last  sea- 
son the  most  important  feature  of  Cohan  and 
Harris's  Honey  Boy  Minstrels,  are  back  in 
vaudeville  and  will  present  a  new  skit  called 
"From  Old  Virginia,"  which  has  proved  one 
of  their  great  hits.  Joe  Jackson,  styled  "the 
European  Vagabond,"  will  introduce  his 
unique,  attractive,  and  humorous  bicycle  per- 
formance. Single-handed  he  provides  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  cycling  acts  ever  seen. 
There  are  no  sensational  features  in  it,  but 
the  tricks  he  does  show  new  possibilities  on 
a  single  and  double  wheel.  "A  Kight  in  a 
Monkey  Music  Hall,"  which  will  be  pre- 
sented by  Maud  Rochez,  will  be  remembered 
as  a  clever  and  amusing  animal  act.  These 
simians  give  an  entire  vaudeville  perform- 
ance from  beginning  to  end,  even  including 
the  orchestra,  card  boys,  and  other  accessories 
of  a  first-class  stage  performance,  and  all 
accomplished  without  a  single  person  on  the 
stage  to  direct  them.  Kext  week  closes  the 
engagement  of  Marvelous  Griffith,  Hilda 
Thomas  and  Lou  Hall,  Stanley  and  Norton, 
and  Hymack,  the  chameleon  comedian. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


An  unusually  pretentious  musical-comedy 
attraction  will  begin  a  limited  engagement  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre,  December  26,  when 
Charles  Frohman's  "The  Dollar  Princess" 
opens  there.  This  production  will  be  iden- 
tically the  same  as  it  was  during  its  run  of 
over  fourteen  months  at  the  Knickerbocker 
Theatre  in  New  York  City  last  season.  It 
will  be  gorgeous  as  to  costumes  and  stage- 
settings,  while  the  company  of  American  and 
English  musical-comedy  artists  interpreting 
the  various  roles  will  be  of  the  best,  and  the 
chorus  supporting  them  sprightly,  good-look- 
ing, and  thoroughly  trained.  "The  Dollar 
Princess"  is  one  of  the  few  musical  comedies 
of  the  present  day  that  is  entirely  clean.  Xot 
an  objectionable  line  or  situation  can  be 
found  in  the  piece,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
chief  elements  of  its  popularity. 


Sunday  evening,  December  25.  that  favorite 
comedian,  Jefferson  De  Angelis,  will  begin  an 
engagement  limited  to  eight  nights  at  the 
Savoy  Theatre  in  DeKoven  and  Herbert's 
comic  opera,  "The  Beauty  Spot." 


fJEW  ORPHEUM  2™2Ki£i 

*      Safe.!  and  mojt  magnificent  theatre  in  America 

Week  Beginning  Thu  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
THE  STANDARD  OF  VAUDEVILLE 
EDWIN  ARDEN*  and  Company  in  the  one- 
act  play,  "Captain  Velvet";  ALEXANDER 
and  SCOTT;  JOE  JACKSON:  "A  NIGHT  IN 
A  MONKEY  MUSIC  HALL."  presented  by 
Maud  Rochez;  MARVELOUS  GRIFFITH- 
HILDA  THOMAS  and  LOU  HALL;  STAN 
LEY  and  NORTON;  New  Orpheum  Motion 
Pictures;  Last  Week  MR.  HYMACK,  What 
Docs  He  Do?    How  Does  He  Do  It? 

Beginning    Christmas    Day    Matinee 

ORPHEUM    ROAD   SHOW 

Evening    prices,     10c,    25c.     50c,     75c.       Box 

seats,  SI.     Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 

holidays),   10c,  25c,  50c.     Phones — Douglas  70, 

Home  C  1S70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  <$£&&£ 

^^  The  Leading  Playhouse 
Phones:  Franklin  150        Home  C5783 

Nightly,    Including    Sunday 

Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

Mat.  Wednesday  at  special  prices — $1,  50c,  25c 

Frederic  Thompson's  greatest  production 

POLLY  OF  THE  CIRCUS 

A  Play  with  a  Heart  Appeal  and  a  Spectacular 

Setting 

Ida    St.    Leon    and    a    Big   Cast 

Monday  night,  Dec.  26 — The  biggest  musical 

attraction   San  Francisco   is  to  see  this  season 

'THE   DOLLAR   PRIXCESS" 


*T^P ,  Mi  .ill/  »w 


McALLISTER,  nr.  Market 

Phones:  Market  130 

Home  J  28  2  2 


This     Saturday    Afternoon    and     Evening    and 

All   Next   Week 
The    Supremely    Triumphant    Dramatic    Sensa- 
tion  of  the   World 

MADAME  X. 

Decidedly  the  One  Play  of  the  Day  That   Xo 
One    Can    Afford    to    Miss! 
"Pop"    Matinee   Thursday,    %\    to   25c 
Starting    Sunday    X'ight,    Dec.    25 — Jefferson 
De  Angelis  in  "The  Beauty  Spot." 


TETRAZZINI 

at  DREAMLAND 

This  Saturday  aft,  at  2:30 

Tuesday  eve,  Dec  20,  at  8:15 

and 

EXTRA  CONCERT   M-d».l£,„D~-  26 

Seats   readv   Monday,  Dec.    19.  at   Sherman,   Clay  & 
Co.'s— S3.00.  $2.00.  SI. 50.     General  admission  $1.00. 


Exfra  YE  LIBERTY  PLAYHOUSE 

Oii/i  iim    Next  Thursday  eve     -     -     Dec.  22 
AKLAilll  Seats  ready  MONDAY 

HARDMAN   PIANO   USED 


DE  GOGORZA 

FAREWELL 

THIS  SUNDAY  AFT.  Dec  18 
COLUMBIA 

Seals  S2.00.S1.50  2nd  SI. 00.  at  Sherman.  Clay  &  Co.'s. 

DE  GOGORZA  IN  OAKLAND 

Next  Tuesday  aft.  Dec.  20,  at  3:30 

Sieinway  Piano  osed. 
Comine—  Mme.  GERVILLE-REACHE.  the  treat  Contralto 


D    ATIVr    NEW  CALIFORNIA 
t\  £\  ^  1  IN  Vi       JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND 
RACE  TRACK 

Racing  every  Week  Day,  Rain  or  Shine 

SIX  RACES  EACH  DAY 

First  Race  at  1:40  p.  m. 
Admission — Men,  $2      -    -  Ladies,  $1 

For  special  trains  stopping  at  the  track,  take 
S.  P.  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St.;  leave  at  12 
m.,  thereafter  every  20  minutes  until  1:40  p. 
m.  No  smoking  in  the  last  two  cars,  which 
are   reserved    for  ladies  and   their   escorts. 

THOMAS    H.    WILLIAMS.    President 

PERCY   W.   TREAT,    Secretary. 
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50    YEARS    OF 

UNPRECEDENTED  POPULARITY  IS  THE 
INVINCIBLE  RECORD  OF 

HUNTER  WHISKEY 

Guaranteed  under  the  Pure  Food  Law 
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Pears5 

The  ingredients 
in  many  soaps,  re- 
quire free  alkali  to 
saponify  them. 

The  rich,  cool 
lather  of  Pears'  does 
not  result  from  free 
alkali,  fats  or  rosin. 

Pears'  and  purity 
are  synonymous. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


VICTROLA 

Means  a  Happy  Christmas 

to  the 

WHOLE     HOUSEHOLD 

^  Don't  let  this  Christmas  go  by  without  getting  a 
Victor  or  a  Victor  Viclrola.  It  will  afford  you  more 
hours  of  real  entertainment  than  any  other  instrument 
of  its  kind. 

<j  Its  tones  are  the  richest  and  most  natural  that  have 
ever  been  produced  by  a  Talking  Machine. 

Victrolas  in  three  styles,  $75— $125— $200 
Victor  Talking  Machines  $10  to  $100 


Sherman  jSlay  &  Go. 

Sleraway  and  Other  Poms     Plaj a  Pianos  of  all  Grades 
Victor  Talking  Machines     Sheet  Music  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Sts.,  Oakland 


WELLS  FARGO  NEVADA  NATIONAL  BANK 

of  San  Francisco 

No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits ...  $1 1 .053.686.2 1 

Cash  and  Sight  Exchange 11 ,21 8.874.78 

Deposits 24.743.347.16 

Isaias    W.    Hellman President 

I.    W.    Hellman    Jr Vice-President 

F.    L.    Lipman Vice-President 

James  K.  Wilson Vice-President 

Frank    B.    King Cashier 

W.    McGavin Asst    Cashier 

E.    L.   Jacobs Asst,    Cashier 

V.  H.  Rosetti Asst.  Cashier 

C.   L.   Davis Asst.    Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


ISAIAS    W.     HELLMAN 
LEON    SLOSS 
C.    DE    GUIGNE 
PERCY    T.    MORGAN 
I.    W.    HELLMAN,    JR. 
WM.    HAAS 
JAMES    L.    FLOOD 
WM.    F.    HERRIN 


JOHN    C.    KIRKPATRICK 
F.    W.   VAN    SICKLEN 
HARTLAND    LAW 
J.    HENRY    MEYER 
CHAS.    J.     DEERING 
F.    L.    LIPMAN 
JAMES  "K.    WILSON 


Customers  of  this  Bank  are  offered  every  facility  consistent  with 

prudent  banking.    New  accounts  are  invited. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

SAVINGS  (THE  GERMAN  BANK)    COMMERCIAL 

(Manner  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Guaranteed    Capital    $  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..      1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent  Funds..      1,555,093.05 

Deposits  June   30,    1910 40,384,727.21 

Total    Assets    43,108,907.82 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President 
and  Manager,  George  Tourny;  3d  Vice-Presi- 
dent, J.  W.  Van  Bergen;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R. 
Schmidt;  Assistant  Cashier,  William  Herr 
mann;  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller;  Assistant  Sec 
retaries,  G.  J.  O.  Folte  and  \Vm.  D.  Newhouse; 
Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  George  Tourny,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen, 
Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Walter,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr. 
E.  T.  Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C, 
Heyer.   Manager. 


BONESTELL  &  CO. 

PAPER 

TlC'i   paper    used    in    printing   the    Argonaut    is 

furnisned  by  us. 

C  iLIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

Vain  are  the  efforts  of  the  satirists  who 
attempt  to  parody  the  "society"  news  so  much 
affected  by  the  daily  and  other  papers.  It 
is  so  hard  to  distinguish  between  the  real 
thing  and  the  travesty.  For  example,  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  "Dejeuner  de  Luxe  at 
the  De  Smythe  Residence"  is  so  close  to  the 
genuine  article  that  "society"  folk  may  be  ex- 
cused for  feeling  affronted  at  not  being  in- 
vited to  that  resplendent  function : 

"On  Wednesday  morning  last  at  7:15  a.  m.  a 
charming  little  breakfast  was  served  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  de  Smythe.  The  dejeuner  was 
given  in  honor  of  Mr.  de  Smythe  and  his  two 
sons.  Master  Adolphus  and  Master  Blinks  de 
Smythe,  who  were  about  to  leave  for  their 
daily  travail  at  their  wholesale  Bureau  de 
Flour  et  de  Feed.  All  the  gentlemen  were 
very  quietly  dressed  in  their  habits  de  work. 
Miss  Melinda  de  Smythe  poured  out  tea.  the 
domestique  having  refuse  to  get  up  so  early 
after  the  partie  of  the  night  before.  The 
menu  was  very  handsome,  consisting  of  eggs 
and  bacon,  demi-froid.  and  ice-cream.  The 
conversation  was  sustained  and  lively.  Mr.  de 
Smythe  sustained  it  and  made  it  lively  for 
his  daughter  and  his  garcons.  In  the  course 
of  the  talk  Mr.  de  Smythe  stated  that  the 
next  time  he  allowed  the  young  people  to 
turn  his  maison  topsy-turvy  he  would  see 
them  in  enfer.  He  wished  to  know  if  the> 
were  aware  that  some  ass  of  the  evening  be- 
fore had  broken  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  hall 
that  would  cost  him  four  dollars.  Did  they 
think  he  was  made  of  argent.  If  so,  they 
never  made  a  bigger  mistake  in  their  vie. 
The  meal  closed  with  general  expressions  of 
good  feeling.  A  little  bird  has  whispered  to 
us  that  there  will  be  no  more  parties  at  the 
De  Smythes'  pour  longtemps." 


There  are  so  many  palatial  homes  where 
"functions"  are  held  without  receiving  the 
notice  of  the  neglectful  "society"  reporter  that 
the  above  chaste  model  of  how  to  pen  a 
write-up  can  not  fail  to  be  as  useful  as  the 
model  letter-writer.  And  to  lighten  the  labors 
of  "social  leaders"  who  like  to  vary  the 
dejeuner  with  a  different  kind  of  entertain- 
ment it  may  be  useful  to  add  another  sample, 
descriptive  of  a  "Delii,..tful  Evening  in  the 
Residence  of  Mr.  Alonzo  Robinson"  : 

"Yesterday  the  family  of  Mr.  Alonzo  Rob- 
inson spent  a  very  lively  evening  at  their 
home  on  — th  Avenue.  The  occasion  was  the 
seventeenth  birthday  of  Master  Alonzo  Rob- 
inson, Jr.  It  was  the  original  intention  of 
Master  Alonzo  Robinson  to  celebrated  the  day 
at  home  and  invite  a  few  of  les  garcons.  Mr. 
Robinson,  Sr..  however,  having  declared  that 
he  would  be  damne  first.  Master  Alonzo  spent 
the  evening  in  visiting  the  salons  of  the  town, 
which  he  painted  rouge.  Mr.  Robinson.  St., 
spent  the  evening  at  home  in  quiet  expecta- 
tion of  his  son's  return.  He  was  very  be- 
comingly dressed  in  a  pantalon  quatre  vingt 
triese,  and  had  his  whip  de  chicn  laid 
across  his  knee.  Mme.  Robinson  and  Mile. 
Robinson  wore  black.  The  guest  of  the  even- 
ing arrived  home  at  a  late  hour.  He  wore 
his  habits  de  spri.  and  had  about  six  pouces 
of  can  de  vie  in  him.  He  was  evidently  full 
up  to  his  con.  For  some  time  after  his  ar- 
rival a  very  lively  time  was  spent.  Mr.  Rob- 
inson having  at  length  broken  his  whip  de 
chien.  the  family  parted  for  the  night  with 
expressions  of  good-will." 


Another  trust  has  been  unearthed.  Says  a 
writer  in  Success:  "If  you  have  ever  been 
a  visitor  to  the  dining-room  of  a  large  city 
hotel,  you  have  been  impressed  with  the 
eagerness  with  which  a  uniformed  attendant 
relieves  you  of  your  hat  and  coat  at  the  en- 
trance. Your  personal  wishes  are  never  con- 
sulted in  this  matter:  the  uniformed  attend- 
ant always  wears  an  expression  which  says. 
'You  carry  your  hat  into  that  dining-room  at 
your  peril,'  and  so  you  give  it  up.  When  you 
escape  from  the  clutches  of  a  mercenary 
waiter  and  return  to  the  door,  you  are  met 
by  the  attendant  wearing  the  same  uniform. 
but  a  wholly  different  expression.  Now  it 
says,  'I  have  seen  your  hat  safely  through 
this  crisis.  I  have  a  widowed  mother  to 
support,  and  you  look  like  a  generous  person.' 
So  you  pay  him  for  doing  something  for  you 
that  you  didn't  want  done.  We  are  told  now 
that  all  these  boys  wearing  blackmail  expres- 
sions are  only  menials  of  the  hat  tip  trust: 
that  their  uniforms  do  not  contain  pockets : 
that  the  tip  company  pays  the  hotel  large 
sums  for  the  coatroom  privilege  and  makes  a 
neat  profit  anyway.  If  you  feel  peevish  about 
paying  tribute  to  the  hat  tip  trust,  just  re- 
flect that  maybe  the  trust  magnates  have 
widowed  mothers,   too." 


Among  the  thousands  of  matters  upon  which 
the  forthcoming  new  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  is  to  throw  some  light  is 
the  evolution  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "gentleman."  It  will 
show  that  the  first  "gentleman"  commemo- 
rated on  an  existing  monument  was  a  John 
Daundelyon,  who  died  about  the  year  1445. 
and  many  examples  are  given  to  illustrate 
in  how  narrow  a  sense  the  word  was  used 
in  by-gone  centuries.     The  writer  adds:    "The 


word  'gentleman'  as  an  index  of  rank  had 
already  become  of  doubtful  value  before  the 
great  political  and  social  changes  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  gave  to  it  a  wider  and  essen- 
tially higher  significance.  The  change  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  definitions  given  in  the  suc- 
cessive editions  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica. In  the  fifth  edition  (1815)  'a  gentle- 
man is  one,  who  without  any  title,  bears  a 
coat  of  arms,  or  whose  ancestors  have  been 
freemen.'  In  the  seventh  edition  (1845)  it 
implies  a  definite  social  status :  'All  above 
the  rank  of  yeomen.'  In  the  eighth  edition 
(1856)  this  is  still  its  'most  essential  sense'; 
'in  a  more  limited  sense'  it  is  defined  in  the 
same  words  as  those  quoted  above  from  the 
fifth  edition  ;  but  the  writer  adds,  'By  courtesy 
this  title  is  generally  accorded  to  all  persons 
above  the  rank  of  common  tradesmen  when 
their  manners  are  indicative  of  a  certain 
amount  of  refinement  and  intelligence.'  The 
Reform  Bill  of  1832  has  done  its  work;  the 
'middle  classes'  have  come  into  their  own ; 
and  the  word  'gentleman'  has  come  in  com- 
mon use  to  signify  not  a  distinction  of  blood, 
but  a  distinction  of  position,  education,  and 
manners.  The  test  is  no  longer  good  birth, 
or  the  right  to  bear  arms,  but  the  capacity  to 
mingle  on  equal  terms  in  good  society.  In  its 
best  use,  moreover,  'gentleman'  involves  a 
certain  superior  standard  of  conduct,  due,  to 
quote  the  eighth  edition  once  more,  to  'that 
self-respect  and  intellectual  refinement  which 
manifest   themselves  in  unrestrained  yet  deli- 


cate manners.'  The  word  'gentle,'  originall; 
implying  a  certain  social  status,  had  ver; 
early  come  to  be  associated  with  the  stand 
ard  of  manners  expected  from  that  status 
Thus  by  a  sort  of  punning  process  the  'gentle 
man'  becomes  a  'gentle-man.'  " 


There  is   nothing  more  acceptable  for  a 

present  than  a  beautiful  picture 

properly  framed 


UI.  (H.  Anabnr 

3mpDrtrr  anb  Sralrr  in 
3'vas  Arts 

3 1 5  Sirflrr  Strrrt  (SrrnnJi  Siaar) 
&an  JFraitriaro.  (Calif. 
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Special   study  made   of  Artistic  and  Ap- 
propriate Framing. 
Paintings  Restored.  Frames  Regilded. 


Temporary  Heat  Quickly 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  many  ways  in  which  a 
perfect  oil  heater  is  of  value  ?  If  you  want  to  sleep  with  your  win- 
dow open  in  winter,  you  can  get  sufficient  heat  from  an  oil  heater 
while  you  undress  at  night,  and  then  turn  it  off.  Apply  a  match 
In  the  morning,  when  you  get  out  of 
bed,  and  you  have  heat  while  you  dress. 
Those  who  have  to  eat  an  early 
breakfast  before  the  stove  is  radiating 
heat  can  get  immediate  warmth  from 
an  oil  heater,  and  then  turn  it  off. 

The  girl  who  practices  on  the  piano 
in  a  cold  room  in  the  morning  can 
have  warmth  from  an  oil  heater  while 
she  plays,  and  then  turn  it  off. 

The  member  of  the  family  who 
has  to  walk  the  floor  on  a  cold  win- 
ter's night  with  a  restless  baby  can  get 
temporary  heat  with  an  oil  heater,  and 
then  turn  it  off.    The 


Perfection 

^^^        Smokeless        ^T"  \ 
Absolutely  smokeless  and  odorless 


Is  invaluable  in  its  capacity  of  quickly  giving  heat.  Apply  a  match  and  it  is  im- 
mediately at  work.  It  will  burn  for  nine  hours  without  refilling.  It  is  safe, 
smokeless  and  odorless.  It  has  a  damper  top  and  a  cool  handle.  An  indicator 
always  shows  the  amount  of  oil  in  the  font. 

It  has  an  automatic-locking  flame  spreader  which  prevents  the 
wick  from  being  turned  high  enough  to  smoke,  and  is  easy  to  remove  and  drop 
back  so  that  the  wick  can  be  cleaned  in  an  instant. 

The  burner  body  or  gallery  cannot  become  wedged,  and  can  be  quickly 
unscrewed  for  rewicking.  Finished  in  japan  or  nickel,  strong,  durable,  well- 
made,  built  for  service,  and  yet  light  and  ornamental. 

Dealers  Everywhere.    If  not  at  yours,  write  for  descriptive  circular 
to  the  nearest  agency  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated) 


JUST  A  LITTLE  BETTER 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
"OVERLAND  LIMITED" 


Southern  Pacific  -  Union  Pacific 

TICKET  OFFICES 

Flood  Building  42  Powell  St. 

Market  St.  Ferry  Depot 

Broadway  and  13  th  St.,  Oakland 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Bonaventure  de  Fourcroy,  a  clever  society 
wet  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  splendid 
irator,  an  eminent  advocate,  and  an  intimate 
riend  of  Moliere  to  boot,  on  being  asked  one 
lay  by  a  magistrate  what  he  meant  to  do  with 
lis  son,  replied :  "If  there  is  anything  in 
aim  I'll  make  him  a  barrister ;  if  not,  I'll 
nake  him  a  judge." 


In  a  certain  parish  in  one  of  the  counties 
■f  Ireland,  the  congregation  at  the  Episcopal 
Ihurch  numbered  only  six.  The  rector  and 
he  Catholic  priest  were  very  good  friends. 
)ne  day  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  announced 
lis  intention  of  visiting  the  parish.  Of  course 
he  parson  was  in  serious  concern  lest  his 
ordship  should  discover  the  smallness  of  his 
lock.  Meeting  the  parish  priest,  he  told  his 
irouble.  "Let  that  not  grieve  your  soul,"  re- 
plied Father  Ryan,  "begorra,  as  soon  as  mass 

ks    over,    I'll    send    the    boys     along     to     the 

-  hurch." 


>  Jackson  Went  worth,  after  an  absence  of 
hirty  years,  returned  to  the  home  of  his 
outh.  Jackson  had  a  slight  affection  of  the 
kin  which  made  his  nose  very  red.  Hence, 
vhen  he  called  at  the  parsonage  the  old 
linister    remarked :       "Jackson,    Jackson,    my 

1'ian,  I'm  afraid  you've  become  a  hard 
Tinker."  "Don't  judge  by  appearances,  Dr. 
■teenthly,"  said  Went  worth.  "I  hardly  con- 
ume  two  glasses  of  beer  a  week."  "Well, 
hen,"  said  the  minister,  in  a  soothing  voice, 
tl  guess  your  face,  Jackson,  is  like  my  gas 
leter.      It   registers   more   than  it  consumes." 


>.   On  the  steeple  of  an  old  Universalist  church 
i   Bath,   Maine,   there   is   a  wooden  figure   of 
•  n  angel.     It  is  not  a  remarkably  fine  speci- 
len    of  art,    and   has    always   been    somewhat 
mghed  about,   especially  because  of  its  high- 
eeled    shoes.      The    Bath    Enterprise    recalls 
ae   story  that  a  former  pastor  of  the   North 
i  'ongregational    Church    once    accosted    a    de- 
moted   Universalist   with   the   question;      "Mr. 
kaymond,    did    you    ever    see    an    angel    with 
igh-heeled   shoes   on   its   feet?"      "Why,    no," 
nswered   Mr.    Raymond,    "I    can't   say   that   I 
ver   did ;   but   did  you    ever  see   one   without 
\  lem?" 


I  A  girl  who  inherited  a  snug  little  fortune 
[  f  twelve  thousand  dollars  has  been  rather 
\  ramped  financially  all  her  life,  and  she  had 
Llways  longed  for  the  luxuries  and  frivolities 
If  existence.  Her  uncle  came  to  talk  the 
natter  over  and  advise  her  as  to  the  invest- 
I  lent  of  her  little  fortune.  "Now,  my  dear," 
(•aid  he,  in  the  tone  of  a  genial  but  prudent 
\  junselor,  "of  course  you  have  made  some 
i  lans — have  some  idea  of  how  this  is  to  be 
rivested?  What  yearly  income  do  you  ex- 
ect  from  your  twelve  thousand  dollars  ?" 
hen  the  young  woman  replied :  "I  expect. 
I  ear  uncle,  to  invest  my  money  so  that  I 
lall  have  a  yearly  income  of  twenty-four 
\  lousand  dollars  for  six  months." 


C  A    young    husband,    finding   that    his    pretty 
ut    extravagant    wife    was    considerably    ex- 
ceding   their  income,  brought  her   home   one 
vening     a     neat     little     account-book,     nicely 
ound,   and   looking  very  attractive.      This  he 
resented  to  her,  together  with  a  hundred  dol- 
irs.     "Now,   my  dear,"  he  said,  "I   want  you 
j»t  put  down  what  I  give  you  on  this  side,  and 
Kd  the  other,  write  down  the  way  it  goes,  and 
i  i  a  fortnight  I  will  give  you  another  supply." 
I     couple    of    weeks    later,    he    asked    for    the 
jok.     "Oh,  I  have  kept  the  account  all  right," 
lid    his    wife,    producing    the    little    leather 
<  Dlume ;    "see,    here    it    is,"    and   on    one   page 
I   as    inscribed :      "Received    from    Algy,    one 
undred  dollars,"  and  on  the  one  opposite,  the 
\  >mprehensive  little  summary:    "Spent  it  all." 


I  In  a  breach  of  promise  case,  the  barrister 
ho  held  the  brief  for  injured  beauty,  ar- 
inged  that  his  fair  client  should  be  so  placed 
tat  her  charms  should  be  well  under  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  jury.  He  began  a  most  pa- 
letic  appeal  by  directing  their  attention  to 
sr  beauty,  and  calling  for  justice  upon  the 
aad  of  him  who  could  wound  the  heart  and 
;tray  the  confidence  of  one  so  fair,  conclud- 
ig  with  a  peroration  of  such  pathos  as  to 
■  elt  the  court  to  tears.  The  counsel  for  the 
ifendant  then  rose,  and  after  paying  the  lady 
ne  compliment  of  admitting  that  it  was  im- 
)ssible  not  to  assent  to  the  encomiums  lav- 
,  hed  upon  her  face,  he  added  that  neverthe- 
ss  he  felt  bound  to  ask  the  jury  not  to  forget 
■tat  she  wore  a  wooden  leg.  Then  he  sat 
)wn.  The  important  fact,  of  which  the  fair 
.aintiff's  counsel  was  unaware,  was  presently 
,;tablished;  and  the  jury',  feeling  rather 
.leepish  at  their  tears,  assessed  damages  at 
e  smallest  amount. 


When  Chief  Justice  Chase  chose  to  unbend 
mself  he  could  be  as  witty  as  well  as  wise. 
t  a  social  gathering  in  his  house,  when  he 
as  Secretary  of  War,  the  subject  of  taxation 
iving  been  mooted,  a  distinguished  naval  of- 
:er  present  said  he  had  paid  all  his  taxes 
ccept  the  income  tax.     "I  have  a  little  prop- 


erty," said  he,  "which  brings  me  in  a  yearly 
rental,  but  the  tax  gatherers  have  not  spotted 
it.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  let  the 
thing  go  on  that  way  or  not.  What  would 
you  do  if  you  were  in  my  place.  Mr.  Chase?" 
There  was  a  merry  twinkle  in  the  eyes  of 
Mr.  Chase  as  he  answered  :  "I  think  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  live  unspotted  as  long 
as  he  can." 


It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  a  janitor,  and  most 
janitors  know  it.  A  certain  janitor  who  fully 
realized  his  importance  even  went  so  far  as 
to  prefer  his  title  of  janitor  to  his  name. 
The  occasion  came  when  a  couple  wishing  to 
be  married  had  stopped  at  the  apartment  of 
a  minister.  There  were  no  friends  of  any- 
body in  the  bridal  party  within  reach.  But 
the  lady  was  insistent.  Somebody  must  give 
her  away.  About  this  time  the  janitor  came 
in  sight,  and  she  seized  upon  him.  "Will 
you  give  me  away?"  she  pleaded.  "Sure  I 
will,"  said  the  lord  of  the  apartment  house. 
The  minister  took  him  aside  and  coached  him 
carefully.  "When  I  say,  'Who  gives  this 
bride  away?'  you  answer,  'I  do.'"  When  it 
came  to  the  question  in  the  ceremony,  the 
reply  was,   "Me,  the  janitor." 


When  Marshal  MacMahon  was  president  of 
the  French  republic,  an  incident  occurred 
which  illustrates  the  Frenchman's  love  of 
what  is  dramatic.  A  French  soldier  sat  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill  overlooking  a  garrison 
town;  his  horse  was  picketed  close  by;  the 
man  was  smoking  leisurely,  and  from  time  to 
time  he  glanced  from  the  esplanade  to  a  big 
official  envelope  he  held  in  his  hand.  A  com- 
rade passed  by  and  asked:  "What  are  you 
doing  here?"  "I  am  bearing  the  president's 
pardon  for  our  friend  Flichmann,  who  is  to 
be  shot  this  morning,"  replied  the  smoker, 
calmly,  without  changing  his  comfortable  atti- 
tude. "Well,  then,  you  should  hurry  along 
with  your  pardon,"  admonished  his  comrade. 
"Ah,  no  !"  exclaimed  the  other,  in  some  indig- 
nation ;  "see,  there  is  hardly  a  soul  yet  on 
the  esplanade,  and  the  firing  platoon  has  not 
even  been  formed.  You  surely  would  not 
have  me  rob  my  appearance  of  all  dramatic 
effect,    my    friend !" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

They  Had  Their  Good  Points. 
Profane  and   sacred   history   hold   here   and   there   a 
mystery — 
Some  terrible  example  that  would  teach  us  what 
to   shun. 
The    thoughtful    person,    maybe,    sees    as    plain    as 
though   in  A,    B,    C's, 
That    all    these    bad    examples    had    their    good 
points  every  one. 

For   instance,   as  we   wonder   on    we   often   stop   to 
ponder   on 
The    crime   that    was   committed    by    that    wicked 
person    Cain- — 
But   when   they   apprehended    him  no    expert   great 
defended  him 
Nor  did   he  plead    to   clear   himself  that    he   was 
then  insane. 

The    case    of    Ananias,    too,    we    think    about    with 
bias,    too, 
We  cite  him  as  a  sample  of  the  evil  of  a  lie — 
But  wrong  as  was  his  sore  offense  he  did  not  give 
the  more  offense 
By    saying    that    he    suffered    from    a    lapse    of 
memory. 

And    Mrs.    Lot,    who,    sorrowing,    would    fain    still 
be   Gomorrah  ing. 
And    possibly  is  standing  now  a  statue  made  of 
salt — 
She   didn't    claim    her    turning    'round    was   to    see 
what   was  burning   'round. 
She    didn't    add    "Oh,    just    because!"    unto    her 
other  fault. 

Goliath,  too,  that  giant  man — he  was  a  self-reliant 
man 
And    went   with   single  purpose  to   the   spot    that 
meant  his   fate; 
He  didn't   think   financially   and    help    himself  sub- 
stantially. 
Insisting  on  a  diwy  of  admissions  at  the  gate. 

Right   here  with   all   expedience  we  frown   on  dis- 
obedience 
And  Absalom  the  wilful   we  put  in  the  culprit's 
chair — 
He  had   his   faults,   he  truly  did,   and  was  a  most 
unruly   kid. 
But    gave    no    testimonials    for    a    tonic    for    the 
hair. 

Delilah   was  a  plotter,   too,   and  stirred    up   lots  of 
slaughter,   too. 
And     in    the    Hall    of     Infamy    she    occupies    a 
niche — 
She   acted   very   clammily    for    her    Philistine    family 
But    did    not    take   poor    Samson's    hair   to    make 
herself  a  switch. 

Lucrezia   Borgia  killed   with  drugs — she  fed  guests 
dainties    filled    with    drugs, 
And  kept  old  Charon  busy  while  she  checked  her 
lengthy  list, 
But  though   her  ways  affrighted   folks  no  one  says 
she  invited    folks 
To  come  and  lose  their  money  in  an  evening  at 
bridge   whist.— li'ilbur  D.   .Wcsbit,    in    Life. 


Four  Candy  Stores  n  Help  to  Xmni  Shopper*. 

Geo.  Haas  &  Sons'  four  delightfully  ap- 
pointed stores  offer  the  quickest  and  most 
satisfactory  solution  for  the  Christmas  candy 
buying — Phelan  Building.  Fillmore  at  Ellis, 
Van  Ness  at  Sutter,  and  28  Market  Street, 
near  Ferry. 


ROOS  BROS. 


SUGGESTIONS: 

FOR  FATHER'S  GIFT 

IF  HE  SHAVES: 

One   of   our  newly   imported  SHAVING    STANDS  in 

Quadruple  Plated  Nickel  with  special  British  Plate  Mirror, 
and  fittings  for  razors,  brush,  and  soap.  Prices  start 
at $2.50 


IF  HE  SMOKES: 

One  of  our  Crystal  Glass  CIGAR  SERVERS  mounted 
in  untarnishable,  Plated  Nickel,  fitted  complete.  A  great 
variety  of  styles  at  prices  starting  from $5.50 


ROOS  BROS. 


Market  and  Stockton 
San  Francisco 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

savings         108  SUTTER  ST.     commercial 

(Member  at  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  Sao  Frurisa) 

Capital   Authorized    $1,000,000 

Paid   In    750,000 

Reserve  and    Surplus 166,874 

Total    Resources    5,281,686 

Officers — A.  Legallet,  President;  Leon  Boc- 
queraz,  Vice-President;  J.  M.  Dupas,  Vice- 
President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  John  Ginty, 
Cashier ;  M.  Girard  Assistant  Cashier ;  P. 
Bellemans,  Assistant  Cashier;  P.  A.  Bergerot, 
Attorney. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 


J.    C.   WILSON 

(  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
Member-.  CHICAGO  BOARD  OP  TRADE 

(  THE  STOCK  AND  BOND  EXCHANGE.  S. 
Main  office:  MILLS  BUILDING.  Su  Fruosco 

RKANCH    OFFICES 

Palace  Hotel.  San  Francisco.      Hold  Alexandria.  Lbs  Astfdes. 
Hotel  dd  Corasado.  Ccrraado  Beach, 
Correspondents:    Harris.   Winthrop    & 
Pine  St..  New  York;  3  The  Rookery.  Chicago. 


C  a . . 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.  W.  cor.  Sutt'      and  Suuome  Street* 

Capital $4,000,000 

Reserve  and  Undivided  Profit*...  1,700,000 
Sic  Grebnbbaum.  President;  H.  Flelsbhacker.  Vice- 
President  ind  Manager:  Joseph  Friedlander.  Vice-Presi- 
dent; C.  F.  Hum,  Vice-President:  R.  Altschol.  Cashier; 
A.  Hochstein.  Asst.  Cashier;  C.  R.  Parker.  Asst.  Cashier: 
Wm.  H.  High.  Asst.  Cashier;  H.  Choynski.  Asst.  Cashier; 
G.  R.  Bardick.  Asst.  Cashier:  A.  L.  Lin2erman. Secretary. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established    1850  OF  HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital     $1,000,000 

Cash    Assets    6,956.215 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,790,360 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH 

Manager    Pacific   Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL   BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


THE  CITIZEN'S'  ALLIANCE  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  located  at  626  Merchants  Exchange 
Building,  where  all  business  of  THE  CITI- 
ZENS' ALLIANCE  is  transacted. 

The  FREE  LABOR  BUREAU  of  the  AL 
LIANCE,  in  Oakland,  is  at  804  Broadway.  All 
classes  of  male  help  is  furnished,  absolutely 
free,    to    employer  and   employee. 


We  specialize   in  securities  of  high-grade  Pacific   Coast 
enterprises,  suitable  for  trust  fund  and  similar  investment. 


MUNICIPAL  -Q   r\  XT  F\  C  CORPORATION 

RAILROAD  D  W  1M    JL/  O  SECURITIES 

Our  "Monthly  Digest  oj  California  Securities"  mailed  on  request. 

WAKEFIELD,  GARTHWAITE  &  CO. 

Member  of  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 

1107  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG.  SAN   FRAN* 

Telephone  Salter  One  Thousand 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of    San   Francisco    will   be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

The  week  just  closed  has  been  a  gay  one  so- 
cially, the  principal  event  being  the  launching  oi 
one  more  debutante  into  the  social  world  at  a 
brilliant  ball  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  Following 
the  introduction  of  Miss  Ysabel  Chase  at  the 
William  Tevis  dinner  dance  and  of  Miss  Margue- 
rite Doe  at  a  reception  and  ball,  was  the  reception 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn  in  honor  of  their 
debutante  daughter,  Myra,  which  took  place  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week.  A  large  receiving  party 
and  about  two  hundred  and  fiity  guests  served 
to  make  the  affair  a  memorable  one  in  the  social 
record  of  the  winter.  The  large  luncheon  which 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Hart  gave  on  Monday  was  the  fore- 
runner of  a  number  of  these  affairs  during  the 
week  that,  while  not  nearly  so  large  or  formal, 
were  equally  delightful.  The  Tetrazzini  concert 
on  Monday  night  furnished  the  incentive  for 
many  dinner  and  supper  parties  before  and  after 
the  musical  event  of  the  evening.  Notable  among 
them  were  those  given  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin, 
Mrs.  James  B.  Coryell,  and  Miss  Jennie  Stone. 

The  members  of  the  younger  set  had  their  espe- 
cial portion  of  the  week's  pleasure  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Skating  Club,  under  the  chaperonage  of 
Mrs.  Carroll  iSuck,  on  Tuesday  evening.  This  is 
the  second  meeting  of  the  winter's  series,  and 
it  was  attended  by  several  hundred  members  of  the 
club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  S.  Deal  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Janette,  and 
Mr.  Alan  Welkon  Dimond.  The  wedding  will 
take  place  in  January. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of  Miss 
Thallita  Barnes  and  Mr.  Walter  Blood  of  Denver. 
Miss  Barnes  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Barnes  of  this  city.  The  wedding  date 
has  not  yet  been  definitely  fixed,  but  will  be  some 
time    in   the   spring. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Laura  Doe  and  Mr.  Pier- 
son  Lawton  Pettigrew  took  place  Wednesday  even- 
ing at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Webster  Doe,  on  Laguna  Street. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  Arch  Per- 
rin,  and  only  the  relatives  and  intimate  friends 
of  the  two  families  were  present  at  the  cere- 
mony. The  bride's  only  attendant  was  her  sister, 
Mrs.  William  Paul  Johnson.  Mr.  Robert  White 
was  best  man.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pettigrew  are 
spending  their  honeymoon  in  the  south,  and  on 
their  return  will  make  their  home  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Newhall  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Chesebrough  will  take  place  in  Jan- 
uary- at  Trinity  Church.  Following  the  ceremony 
there  will  be  a  reception  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  NewhalL 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Sallie  Simons  and  Pay- 
master Robert  Kirby  Van  Mater  took  place  Satur- 
day at  Mare  Island.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed at  four  o'clock  in  St.  Peter's  Chapel,  and 
was  followed  by  a  reception  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  father,  Dr.  Manley  Simons.  The  future 
home  of  the  young  people  will  be  at  the  Navy- 
Yard    at    Mare    Island. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
dance  Thursday  evening  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel, 
which  she  gave  to  introduce  Miss  Ysabel  Chase, 
the  daughter  of  her  friend,  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard 
Chase,  to  society.  The  list  of  guests  was  a  very 
long  one. 

Mrs.  Ellanor  Doe  introduced  her  daughter, 
Marguerite,  to  society  on  Friday  at  one  of  the 
largest  functions  of  the  winter.  The  affair  took 
place  in  the  ballroom  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  and 
consisted  of  a  reception  from  five  to  seven,  a 
formal  dinner  for  fifty  guests,  and  a  ball  at  which 
the  hours  were  from  ten  until  two.  Mrs.  Doe 
and  her  daughter  were  assisted  in  receiving  by 
Judge      and      Mrs.    J.    A.     Cooper,      Mrs.     A.     P. 


tfoj^H, 


Trademark  registered 

The  merry  laugh  and 
the  happy  smile  show- 
ing the  delight  of 
a  healthy  constitu- 
tion, and  added  to  these 
the  rarest  and  most  ex- 
quisite CHOCOLATES 
and    CANDIES  —  that's 

Pig  and  Whistle 

130  Post  Street 


Hotaling,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Wheeler, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Wheeler,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moran,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loring  B.  Doe,  Judge 
James  V.  Coffey,  General  and  Mrs.  Oscar  F. 
Long,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Kittredge,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Barclay  Henley,  Miss  Florence  Cluff,  Miss 
Helen  Dean,  Miss  Anna  Olney,  Miss  Olive 
Wheeler,  Miss  Jane  Hotaling,  Miss  Myra  Josse- 
lyn, Miss  Dorothy  Baker,  Miss  Agnes  Tillman, 
Miss  Mildred  Baldwin,  Miss  Kathleen  de  Young. 
Miss  Elva  de  Pue,  Miss  Frances  Stewart,  Miss 
Amalia  Simpson,  and  Miss  Kathleen  FarrelL 

Mr;.  John  Myers  was  hostess  at  a  bridge  party 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  Monday,  at  which 
she  entertained  in  honor  of  Miss  Georgia  Ham- 
man. 

Mrs.  Fred  McWilliams  gave  a  bridge  party  on 
Friday  afternoon  last  which  was  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest of  the  season. 

Mrs.  Horatio  Ward  Stebbins  presided  at  a  tea 
on  Friday  afternoon  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Horatio 
Stebbins  and  Miss  Lucy  Stebbins,  who  are  visiting 
here  from  the  East.  Among  those  assisting  the 
hostess  in  the  reception  of  her  two  hundred  guests 
were  Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin,  Mrs.  Russell  Selfridge, 
Mrs.  Marvin  Curtis,  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee,  Mrs. 
Paul  Goodloe,  Mrs.  E.  Watkinson,  Miss  Josephine 
Pierce,  Miss  Jeanette  Hooper,  Mrs.  Bradford 
Leavitt,  Miss  Ethel  Beaver,  Miss  May  Delaney, 
Miss  Elsie  Bowman,  Mrs.  Albert  Gerberding,  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Ridley,  Mrs.  R.  Thompson,  and  Miss 
Thompson. 

Miss  Ethel  McAllister  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
on  Thursday  in  honor  of  Miss  Anita  Maillard. 
Her  guests  were  Miss  Katherine  Donohoe,  Miss 
Barbara  Parrott,  Miss  Constance  McLaren,  Miss 
Dora  Winn,  Miss  Lee  Girvin,  Miss  Vera  de  Sabla, 
Miss  Leslie  Page,  Miss  Cora  Otis,  Miss  Fredericka 
Otis,  Miss  Maud  Wilson,  Miss  Katherine  Stoney, 
and  Miss  Helen  Stoney. 

Miss  Augusta  Foute  entertained  at  an  informal 
tea  at  her  apartments  at  the  Hillcrest  on  Sunday 
in  honor  of  Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  On  Tuesday  she 
was  hostess  at  a  tea  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  in 
honor  of  Miss  Anita  Maillard,  the  fiancee  of  Mr. 
Temple   Bridgman. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Schroeder  entertained  Thursday  at 
a  bridge  party  at  her  home  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Al- 
fred Harrell  and  Miss  Bernice  Harrell,  who  are 
visiting   here    from    Bakersfield. 

Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  was  hostess  at  a  "bon 
voyage"  luncheon  on  Friday  in  honor  of  her  guest. 
Miss  Hilda  Stedman.  The  affair  was  given  at 
the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  and  among  those  who  en- 
joyed the  occasion  were  Mrs.  E.  Steiner,  Mrs.  T. 
Wood,  Miss  Hilda  Stedman,  Miss  Maud  Wilson, 
Miss  Anita  Maillard,  Miss  Virginia  Newhall,  Miss 
Vera  de  Sabla,  Miss  Louise  Wallack,  Miss  Au- 
gusta Foute,  Miss  Agnes  Tillman,  Miss  Jane 
Hotaling,  Miss  Marion  Crocker,  Miss  Marie  Dick- 
son,  Miss  Harriett  Stone,  and   Miss  Elva  de  Pue. 

Miss  Helen  Dean  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon  at 
the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  honor  of  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Elkins  on  Wednesday.  Her  guests  included  Miss 
Erna  St.  Goar,  Miss  Katherine  McRae,  Miss  Au- 
gusta Foute,  Miss  Marion  La  Tourette,  Miss  Anna 
Olney,  and  Miss  Marguerite  Doe. 

Lieutenant  Poillon,  U.  S.  A,  was  host  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  on  Sunday  evening 
in  honor  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Scudder.  His  guests  were 
Major  and  Mrs.  Kennedy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gillespie, 
Miss  Gladys  Poillon,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Green- 
wood. 

Mr.  Frederick  Hall  entertained  at  a  dinner 
on  Wednesday  in  honor  of  his  daughter,  Miss 
Myra  Hall,  and  afterward  took  his  guests  to  the 
theatre.  Included  among  the  guests  were  Miss 
Ernestine  McNear,  Miss  Marie  McHenry,  Miss 
Nina  Mosely,  Miss  Dorothy  Taft,  Miss  Clare 
Howard,  Mr.  Charles  Howard,  Mr.  Archibald 
Twining,  Mr.  Robert  Weber,  Mr.  Philip  Taylor, 
and    Mr.    Herbert  Hall. 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Plum  was  hostess  on  Wednes- 
day at  a  bridge  party  which  she  gave  at  her  home 
on    Pacific    Avenue. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  made  Major  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Mead,  who  are  en  route  to  their  new  sta- 
tion in  the  Philippines,  her  guests  of  honor  at 
a  dinner  which  she  gave  at  her  home  on  Broadway 
on    Thursday. 

Miss  Ethel  McAllister  entertained  at  luncheon 
on  Thursday  at  her  Jackson  Street  home  in  honor 
of  Miss  Anita  Maillard,  the  fiancee  of  Mr. 
Temple  Bridgman.  Her  guests  were  Mrs.  Hall 
McAllister,  Miss  Maillard,  Miss  Maude  Wilson, 
Miss  Cora  Smith,  Miss  Dorothy  Baker,  Miss  Helen 
Stoney,  Miss  Katherine  Stoney,  Miss  Cora  Otis, 
Miss  Constance  McLaren,  Miss  Fredericka  Otis, 
and    Miss   Vera   de    Sabla. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Haskell,  widow  of  Brigadier-General 
Haskell,  U.  S.  A,  presided  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
Town  and  Country  Club  on  Wednesday  compli- 
mentary to  Mrs.  Tasker  H.  Bliss  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick von   Schrader. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Brigham  was  hostess  at  a  reception 
last  Saturday  at  her  home  on  Broadway  in  honor 
of  her  sister,  Mrs.  George  Stoney,  and  her  two 
daughters,  Miss  Helen  and  Miss  Kathleen  Stoney, 
who  have  recently  returned  from  abroad.  Among 
those  who  assisted  Mrs.  Brigham  in  receiving  her 
guests  were  Mrs.  George  Stoney,  Mrs.  Charles 
Page,  Mrs.  WUliam  S.  Tevis,  Mrs,  William  Hinck- 
ley Taylor,  Mrs.  George  Boyd,  Mrs.  Philip  Van 
Home  Lansdale,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Dibblee,  Com- 
tesse  de  Tristan,  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Brice,  Mrs.  James  Otis,  Jr.,  Mrs.  W.  Reedes, 
Mrs.  Clarence  Kempf,  Miss  Marian  Newhall,  Miss 
Helen  Chesebrough,  Miss  Martha  Calhoun,  Miss 
Katherine  Donohoe,  Miss  Cora  Otis,  Miss  Fred- 
ericka Otis,  Miss  Elizabeth  Brice,  and  Miss  Ger- 
rard. 

The  Colonial  Dames  entertained  at  a  breakfast 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  on  Wednesday. 

Mrs.  Nicholas  Ohlandt  entertained  in  honor  of 
her  granddaughter,  Miss  Olga  Ohlandt,  at  her 
home  on    Steiner   Street   on   Saturday. 

Miss  Margaret  Gurney  entertained  at  a  dinner 
on  Saturday  evening  at  the  Claremont  Country 
Club  in  honor  of  Miss  Edith   Rucker. 


Colonel  Winslow  Anderson,  surgeon-general 
of  California,  who  has  been  passing  the  past 
six  months  abroad,  recently  returned  to  New 
York.  Colonel  Anderson  devoted  special  at- 
tention to  the  medical  departments  of  the 
armies  of  England,  Denmark,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  France  during  bis  European  trip. 


Mme.  Tetrazzini's  Welcome. 

In  the  record  of  musical  events  in  San 
Francisco  there  are  few  incidents  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  reappearance  of  Mme.  Tetraz- 
zini here,  last  Monday  evening.  Other  great 
singers  have  been  greeted  by  large  and  bril- 
liant audiences,  and  scenes  of  emotional  ap- 
preciation have  been  noted  many  times,  but 
this  was  unique.  San  Francisco  claims  to 
have  been  first  among  the  musical  centres  of 
American  culture  to  recognize  and  appraise 
worthily  the  gifts  of  this  great  soprano,  and 
her  return  after  an  absence  of  five  years, 
during  which  she  has  sung  in  all  the  great 
cities  and  captivated  the  public  and  the 
critics  everywhere,  was  an  occasion  of  espe- 
cial pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  Mme.  Tetraz- 
zini as  well  as  to  her  audience. 

Dreamland  Pavilion  was  crowded  to  its 
greatest  capacity.  Mme.  Tetrazzini  sang  first 
"Caro  Nome,"  from  "Rigoletto,"  the  aria 
which  brought  her  the  great  applause  on  her 
debut  at  the  old  Tivoli  Opera  House  in  the 
character  of  Gilda  which  proved  the  apprecia- 
tion of  San  Francisco  opera-goers.  Then  the 
diva  gave  "Una  Voce  Poca  Fa,"  and,  later. 
the  mad  scene  from  "Lucia."  Her  voice  is 
na\vle^>.  her  art  as  a  singer  so  finished  'that 
there  is  no  thought  of  art  in  the  mind  of  her 
hearers.  Even  in  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  the 
only  English  song  of  the  evening,  and  one 
which  the  singer  gives  most  simply  and  feel- 
ingly, as  it  should  be  given,  her  full  sympathy 
and  power  of  expression  are  shown.  There 
is  little  need  to  speak  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  was  shown.     It  was  the  inevitable. 

Mme.  Tetrazzini  is  assisted  by  Frederick 
Hastings,  baritone ;  Andre  Benoist,  pianist 
and  accompanist ;  and  Walter  Osterreicher. 
flutist.  These  artists  are  worthy  of  their  as- 
sociation. 

Managers  Leahy  and  Greenbaum  may  be 
complimented  for  their  success  in  securing  for 
San  Francisco  so  delightfully  memorable  an 
event. 


The  Bevani  Company  have  returned  to  San 
Francisco,  after  a  successful  season  in  Los 
Angeles. 


Taft  &  Pennoyer 

HEADQUARTERS   FOR 

TOYS 


An  immense  display  of  all  con- 
ceivable Toys,  both  Domestic 
and  Imported.  We  have  visited 
the  Toy  Markets  of  the  World 
to  collect  this  galaxy  of  wonders 
for  the  Little  Ones.  You  will 
find  many  Exclusive  Articles 
here  not  to  be  duplicated  any- 
where else  on  the  Coast.  Make 
your  selection  and  we  will 
gladly  reserve  it  for  you  until 
Christmas  Eve. 

MAIL  ORDERS  GIVEN 
EXTRA    ATTENTION 

Clay,  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Sts. 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Roy  C.  Ward 


Jas.  W.  Dean 


Jas.  K.  Polk  Geo.  E.  Billings 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California   Street.         Phone  Douglas  2283 
San  Francisco,    Cal. 


Telephone  Kearny  2260       Cable  address,  ULCO 

Union  Lumber  Company 

Redwood  and   Pine  Lumber 

R-  R.  Ties,  Sawn  Poles,  Etc 

Office 

1008    CROCKER    BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Gough  Sts.     -     -      San  Francisco,  Cal. 

High  order  Hotel.    Fine  Air.  Elevation.  Location.    Five 

minutes  from  San  Francisco's  lively  centre.   Wefl  liked  by 

ladies.        American  plan  S3 .00  and  up,  per  day 

European  plan  SI  .50  and  up,  per  day 

THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN,  Manager 


Don-t 


Worry- 


[+  makes^"  'j£  Wrinkles 


|  ^.  MRS.NETT1E  HARRISON'S         -^r 

LOU  HONTEZ  CRtflt 


Exquisitely  delicate,  distinctive  and  wonderfully  etlectirt 
for  Wrinkles  and  Massage.  It  is  a  true  completion 
beautifier  and  protector,  the  resolt  of  25  years  Beauty 
Culture  practice.  The  acknowledged  perfeclion  ot  toilet 
creams.  It  assures  a  fresh,  clear  lekety  skin,  k 
postal  to  Mrs.  Mette  Hamson  Co  San  Francisco,  will  bring  a 
rare  Sample  and  Interesting  Book  on  fair  and 
rtlCt    Beauty  Culture  lor  Women        r      * 


A  Nation's  Crime 

BY 

Mrs.  L  LOWENBERG 

Author   of    "  The    Irresistible    Current " 

A  new  novel  dealing  with  the 
Greatest  Question  of  the  Day, 

DIVORCE 

PRICE  $1.50 
For  Sale  at  all  Bookstores 


PALACE  HOTEL 

entirely  rebuilt  since  the  fire  on 
the  original  Market  Street  site 

The  Epitome  of  Hotel  Excellence 

European  plan  only 

Rale,  from  $2.50  per  day  upward,. 


Under  trie  tame  old 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Mono :  "  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING  " 

Host   Delightful   Climate   on  Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Summer  rates  $3.50  per  da;  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 

from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 

Coast  S.  5.  Co.  steamers. 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sportt 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New   700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN   ROSS,   Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    CaL 

Or  see  H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

TeL  A  6789;   Main  3917. 


HOTEL  SACRAMENTO 

Sacramento,  CaL 

Elegant  new  fire-proof  construction.     Service 

as  perfcet  as  expert  management  can  produce. 

ALBERT  BETTENS,  Proprietor 


H0TELSAV0T 

SEATTLE 

"Twelr*  SioriM  of 
Solid  Comfort" 

Building,     concrete, 

steel  and  marble. 
In  most  fashionable 

shopping  district. 
Bound  magazines  in 

reading  room. 
Most  refined  hostelry 

in  Seattle. 
Absolutely  fireproof. 

Rates,  SI. 50  op 


December  17,  1910. 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Calif ornians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Bogue  are  in  New  York, 
where  they  will  spend  the  remainder  of  the  winter. 
Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury,  who  has  been  visiting 
her  parents,  General  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  in  Boston, 
is  expected  back  in  San  Francisco  for  the  holi- 
days. 

Mrs.  Charles  Cotton,  who  has  been  the  guest 
of  Mrs.  William  Hammer,  sailed  Tuesday  for  her 
home  in   Yokohama. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Wiltsee  have  gone  to  their 
home  in  Pasadena,  after  a  brief  visit  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mrs.  William  Paul  Johnson  (formerly  Miss 
Aileen  Doe)  has  arrived  from  Klamath  Falls,  Ore- 
gon, and  will  spend  the  holiday  season  with  her 
parents,   Mr.  and  Mrs.   Charles  Webster   Doe. 

Miss  Katherine  McRae  of  Hanford  is  the  guest 
of  Miss  Erna  St.  Goar,  and  is  being  much  enter- 
tained during  her  visit  here. 

Mrs.  Frank  B.  Anderson  has  returned  from  the 
East  and  will  spend  the  season  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Hardy  are  at  present  in 
London,  where  they  will  spend  the  winter.  Mrs. 
Hardy's  sister,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Lathrop,  is  winter- 
ing   in    New    York. 

Mr.  Henry  Lund,  Jr.,  is  expected  home  this 
week,  after  an  absence  of  several  months  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Osbourne  is  spending  the  winter 
in  New  York  with  her  sons. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Murray  will  spend  the 
winter  at  their  home  in  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Mullens  of  London  arrived 
in  New  York  on  Thursday  en  route  to  California 
to  spend  the  holidays  with  their  daughter,  Mrs. 
John  Rodgers   Clark. 

Mr.  Louis  C.  Deane  arrived  on  the  Campania 
on  Saturday  en  route  home,  after  a  three  months' 
trip  abroad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker  are  leaving  this 
week  for  the  East,  where  they  will  spend  the 
Christmas    holidays. 

Miss  Alice-AVarner  of  Del  Monte  is  spending 
several  weeks  in  San  Francisco,  and  is  the  guest 
of   Miss    Sallie    Fox. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Rosborough  and  her  sons,  Joseph 
and  Alex,  have  reached  home,  after  a  three 
months'  trip  abroad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dickenson  Sherwood  arrived 
from  Spokane  this  week,  and  after  spending  a 
short  time  in  town  will  go  to  their  home  at  Los 
Mo  linos. 

Mrs.    Robert    Mackenzie   has   arrived    from    New 
York   for  a  visit  of  several   weeks   with    Mr.    and 
xs.  James  Mackenzie. 

Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  and  her  son  have 
gone  to  Redlands,  where  they  will  spend  the  re- 
mainder  of   the   winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Titus  are  in  Paris,  where 
they  will  spend  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McLeod  Fenwick  are 
spending  several  weeks  at  Paso  Robles. 

Mrs.  Jacob  Furth  and  Miss  Anna  Furth  Terry, 
who  have  been  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  since 
their  return  from  Honolulu,  are  leaving  this  week 
for   their   home  in   Seattle. 

Mrs.  Laurence  Kauffman  of  Mare  Island  spent 
part  of  the  week  in  town  as  the  guest  of  Miss 
Marguerite  Doe  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  Joseph  L.  Eastland,  who  returned  last  week 
from  Europe,  will  spend  the  winter  at  the  Bo- 
hemian   Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Dillingham  sailed  on  Tues- 
day for  Honolulu,  after  a  trip  around  the  world. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Sears  Bates  left  Sunday 
for  New  York,  where  they  will  spend  several 
weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullen  will  return 
from  New  York  before  Christmas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl,  who  have 
been  visiting  Mrs.  Kohl's  mother,  Mrs.  Godey,  in 
Washington,  are  now  in  New  York,  but  they  will 
return  to   San  Francisco  in  two  weeks. 

Miss  Enid  Gregg  accompanied  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
B.  Hamilton  when  they  sailed  for  Honolulu  this 
week,  and  will  enjoy  a  few  months'  visit  in  the 
islands. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Macfarlane  sailed  Tuesday 
for  their  home  in  Honolulu,  after  completing  a 
tour  of  the  world. 

Princess  David  Kawananakoa,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Kathryn  Voorhies  Henry,  sailed  for  Hono- 
lulu on  Tuesday. 

Miss  Hilda  Stedman,  who  has  been  the  guest  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  for  several  months, 
returned  to  her  home  at  South  Bend,  Indiana, 
on  Monday. 

Colonel    and    Mrs.    John    A.    Darling,    after    an 

absence   of   a   year   and    a   half,    have    returned    to 

their    home    on    Clay    Street,    where    Mrs.    Darling 

is  at  home  on  Thursdays  to  her  many  friends. 

Mrs.    Helen   Hecht    has    returned    to    San    Fran- 


Roy«rt 

BaRing*  Powder 

Absolutely  Pure 

Distinctively  a  cream  of 
tartar  baking  powder 

The  only  baking  powder 

made  from  Royal  grape 

cream  of  tartar. 

Pure,  Healthful.  Dependable 


Cisco,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  a  year,  and 
is  staying  with  her  brother,  Mr.  Bert  R  Hecht 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Harrell  and  Miss  Bernice  Harrell, 
of  Bakersfield,  are  spending  the  winter  in  San 
Francisco  and  are  at  the  Bellevue. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Blair  and  Miss  Jennie  Blair  are 
expected  in  San  Francisco  shortly,  after  having 
spent  the  summer  months  abroad. 

Ex-Governor  George  Carter  of  Honolulu  and 
Mrs.  Carter  are  in  New  York  on  their  return 
from  a  trip  around  the  world. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  Cohn  and  Miss  Edith 
Cohn  will  leave  for  Europe  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Del  Monte  were  Cap- 
tain  \\  illiam  Lewis  Reed,  U.  S.  A,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Walker,  U.  S.  A.,  Miss  Marian  Huntington, 
Miss  Ethel  Melone,  Mrs.  J.  H.  B.  Davenport,  Mrs. 
Ward  Barron,  Mrs.  Parker  Whitney,  Mrs.  Fran- 
cis McComas;   Mr.  J.  E.  Chilberg  of  Seattle. 

San  Francisco  arrivals  at  Hotel  del  Coronado, 
Coronado  Beach,  for  the  week  included  Mr  H  G 
Martell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  August  E.  Muenter,  Mr!  G 
F  Garntt,  Mr.  S.  B.  Toby,  Mr.  P.  A.  McDonald, 
Mrs.  Alfred  R.  Kelly,  Mrs.  Stanley  Kelly,  Mr 
and    Mrs.    R.    VV.    Martindale. 


The  Tetrazzini  Concerts. 

Tetrazzini  will  sing  at  Dreamland  this  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  December  17,  at  2:30,  and 
will  again  be  welcomed  by  an  enormous 
throng.  Her  programme  will  include  the 
arias  "Ah  fors  e  lui"  from  "La  Traviata," 
"Bel  Raggio"  from  "Semiramide,"  and  the 
brilliant   Polacca   from   "Mignon." 

Seats  are  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 
until  noon  Saturday,  after  which  the  remain- 
ing seats  for  this  concert  will  be  on  sale  at 
Dreamland  box-office. 

The  third  concert  will  be  given  Tuesday 
night,  December  20,  with  a  still  different  pro- 
gramme. 

On  account  of  the  enormous  demand  for 
matinee  seats  a  special  and  farewell  concert 
has  been  arranged  for  Monday  afternoon,  De- 
cember 26  (a  legal  holiday),  when  a  glorious 
programme  will  be  given.  The  sale  of  seats 
for  this  event  will  open  next  Monday  morn- 
ing at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  and  mail  orders 
must  be  accompanied  by  check  or  money  or- 
der payable  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum.  Those 
desiring  their  tickets  returned  to  them  must 
inclose  a  self-addressed  and  stamped  en- 
velope. 

Oakland  is  also  to  have  an  additional  con- 
cert, for  the  house  in  that  city  was  sold  out 
within  an  hour  of  the  opening  of  the  sale. 
This  concert  will  be  given  at  Ye  Liberty 
Playhouse  next  Thursday  night,  December  22, 
and  the  box-office  will  open  at  the  theatre 
next  Monday  morning.  Mail  orders  for  Oak- 
land must  be  addressed  to  H.  W.  Bishop. 

Immediately  after  the  concert  of  the  26th 
Tetrazzini  will  leave  for  a  tour  of  the  North- 
west. 


The  De  Gogorza  Farewell. 

Emilio  de  Gogorza,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting, fascinating,  and  artistic  singers  on 
the  concert  stage,  and  his  admirable  pianist, 
Robert  Schmitz,  will  give  their  final  pro- 
gramme at  the  Columbia  Theatre  this  Sunday 
afternoon,   December   18,  at  2:30. 

De  Gogorza  will  offer  songs  in  German, 
French,  English,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  and  by 
special  request  will  render  two  of  Tschaikow- 
sky's  most  beautiful  works,  "Deception"  and 
"Serenade  of  Don  Juan." 

Schmitz  will  play  numbers  by  Chopin, 
Widor,  Debussy,  Saint-Saens,  and  Chabrier. 

Seats  are  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s, 
and  on  Sunday  the  box-office  will  open  at 
the  Columbia  at  ten  a.  m. 

Oakland  music  lovers  will  hear  De  Gogorza 
at  Ye  Liberty  Playhouse  next  Tuesday  after- 
noon, December  20,  at  3  :30,  when  an  entirely 
new  programme  will  be  given.  For  this  event 
seats  are  now  on  sale  at  Ye  Liberty  box- 
office. 


Mme.  Gerville-Reache,  the  French  con- 
tralto, who  is  said  to  be  the  true  successor  to 
Scalchi,  and  who  has  also  been  called  "the 
Tetrazzini  of  the  contraltos,"  will  be  the  next 
vocal  star  to  appear  under  the  Greenbaum 
management.  This  artist,  with  Mary  Gar- 
den, Tetrazzini,  and  Bonci,  was  one  of  the 
brightest  luminaries  of  Hammerstein's  career. 
She  often  appeared  with  Tetrazzini  and  their 
voices  blend  in  beautiful  harmony.  Mme. 
Gerville-Reache  will  make  her  debut  in  this 
city  Wednesday  evening,  December  28,  at  a 
special  concert  for  the  State  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute, and  early  in  the  new  year  she  will 
appear  in  three  recitals  in  this  city  and  one 
in  Oakland. 


The  San  Francisco  Nursery  for  Homeless 
Children,  on  Lake  Street,  near  Fourteenth 
Avenue,  now  harbors  sixty-one  children  un- 
der fourteen  years  of  age,  boys  and  girls. 
An  appeal  for  clothing  and  edibles  is  made, 
and  donations  will  be  gratefully  received  at 
No.  127  Sutter  Street,  delivered  in  care  of 
Mrs.  R.  S.   Browne. 


In  the  "Chratmaa  Box." 

Be  sure  there's  a  box  of  Geo.  Haas  &  Sons' 
candies  included  with  the  rest  of  the  good 
cheer.  The  same  variety  of  candies  in  each 
store.  Four  conveniently  located  stores : 
Phelan  Building,  Fillmore  at  Ellis,  Van  Ness 
at   Sutter  and   28   Market   Street,   near  Ferry. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Pan  Sleeps. 
He   sleeps,    be    slumbei^- 
The   great    Pan    sleeps! 
The  glare  of  noon 
Engrossing  him  cumbers 
The  great  god's  brain. 
There  breathe   from    heaps 
Of  ripely  sunn'd  grasses 
Spells    which    solicit 
Again   and  again, 
Till  drowsiness  passes 
Withstanding.      He    slumh^rs: 
Profuse  dreams   visit 
His   deep-tranced    swoon. 

The  roe-deer,    panting, 
Lies  couched    in   the  brake; 
Her  eye  scarce  peeps. 
Of  flock  and  of  herd 
The  least  sounds   fail. 
On  the  sward  lies  the  snake, 
Mot  stirring   a  scale. 
In  the  wood,   no   bird 
But    ceases    descanting : 
The   tree-top    numbers 
Are    mute — No    word ! 
He  sleeps,    he  slumbers — 
The  great  Pan  sleeps! 

Tread   tiptoe,    ChUd, 
And  break  not  his  rest! 
Nay,  stir  not,  but  rather 
Sit   here    in    a    nest 
Where    tall    weeds    darken 
And  deep  grass   wreathes; 
Sit  quiet  and  hearken — 
His  sleep,  how  mild! 
How  softly  he  breathes! 

And   so    from   aloft, 
From  the  most  high  heaven, 
So  meek,   so  soft, 
The  dreams  shall  gather, 
And  o'er  us  creep, — 
The  sorrow-benumbers, 
The  healers  of  man, 
The  dreams   that  leaven 
The  great  Pan's  sleep. 
He  sleeps,    he  slumbers, 
The  great  god    Pan! 
-After   the  Russian    of  Maikoz',   by   J.   S. 
more,  in  London  Nation. 


Chrysanthemums. 
The  bleak,  chill  wind  of  November 

Blows  over  the  garden-beds. 
In  the  bitter  and   frosty  weather 

The  asters   hang  their   heads. 
Where  the  flame  of  the  salvia  brightened 

The  walks,  a  month  ago, 
Dead  leaves  hang  black  and  withered, 

Or  litter  the  ground  below. 

In  the  first  cold  night  of  Autumn 

The  dahlia's  pride  was  lost. 
The    hollyhock's    splendor   vanished 

At  the  coming  of  the  frost. 
Even  the  brave  little  pansy 

Hides  under  the  leaves  that  fall, 
And  not  one  flower  of  the  Summer 

Answers  the  robin's  call. 

But  lo!  in  the  corner  yonder 

There's  a  gleam  of  white  and  gold — 
The  gold   of  Summer's   sunshine  — 

The  white  of  Winter's  cold. 
And  laden  with  spicy  odors 

The   Autumn   breezes  come 
From   the  nooks  and  corners   brightened 

By  the  brave  chrysanthemum. 

Hail  to  you,  beautiful  flower! — 

With   royal  and    dauntless  mien 
Facing  the  frosts  of  Winter — 

I   crown   you   Autumn's   queen. 
Like  a  gleam  of  late,  bright  sunshine 

You  brighten  the  waning  year, 
And   keep   us  thinking  of   Summer 

Till  the  Winter  we  dread  is  here. 

Brave,    beautiful,    steadfast    flower. 

You  come  with  a  message  to  all: 
Smile  in  life's  bitterest  weather. 

And   brighten   its   lonesome    Fall. 
Carry  some  beauty   of  Summer 

In  the  heart  till  the  season  is  past. 
And  let  the  dread  Winter  that  cometh 

Find  a  flower  in  the  soul  at  the  last. 
— From    "Pansies    and    Rosemary,"    by    Eben    E. 
Rex  ford. 

The  Sea-Mother. 

Borne  on  the  night  wind  wailing  over  the  sleeping 

land 
Comes    the  voice    of   the    old    Sea-mot  her    to    those 

who   understand. 

"Ye  have  wandered  far,  my  children,  yc  have  left 

me   long  alone, 
But  I  wait  with  a  patience  eternal,    for  I  can  not 

lose  my  own. 
My  hand   has  been   laid  upon  you,    my    seal    is   ?ct 

on  your  brow; 
Mine  ye  shall  be  in  the  ending  though  yc  flout  and 

scorn  me  now. 
Long   have   I    waited   your  coming,    unheeding  the 

passing  of  years, 
While  ye   toiled   in  the  busy  city   for  bread    made 

bitter  with  tears, 
But   over   the   strife  of  the  city    ye    shall    hear    at 

the  last  my  cry. 
And  back  when  the  night  is  falling  yc  shall  creep 

to  my  arms  to  die. 
Powerless  shall   fall  and    helpless  the   arms  of  the 

jealous  land 
When  yc  hear  my  voice  through  the  darkness  and 

listen  and  understand." 

Prince    and    pauper    and    peasant,    in    prisons    or 
stately    halls, 

Restless  they   turn  on  their  pillows   when   the  old 
old    Sea-mother   calls. 

— Marjorie     Charles     Driscoll,     in     Outing     Maga- 
zine. 

#♦*- 

It    is     said     that     the     new     Ti  voli     Opera 

House  will  be  on  Ellis  Street. 
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READING  GLASSES 

*  2.50 

DOUBLE  VISION  GLASSES 

$  4^.00 


644  MARKET  ST., 


Well  educated  lady,  living  in  Petaluma,  desires 
a  child  to  board.  Best  of  care  and  good  school 
facilities.  Address  R.,  826  Whitney  Bldg.,  133 
Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HILLSBOROUGH.  NEAR  SAN  MATEO  -  Fo. 

•ale  one  of  the  most  beautiful  home,  on  the  Peninsula. 
House  of  1 4  looms,  srounds  4  acres  in  Enest  section  of  the 
new  town.     Garage  and  stable.     Will  sell  furniture. 

B.  P.  OLIVER.  San  Francisco. 


BONDS 


THE  MODERN  FORM  OF  INVESTMENT. 
THE  RESULT  OF  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE. 
THE  RESERVE  OF  TRUST  COMPANIES  AND  BANKS. 
THE  RESERVE    OF    INSURANCE    COMPANIES   AND 
INDIVIDUALS. 


Writi  fan 

Established  1858 


lar 


SUTRO    &  CO. 

INVESTMENT  BROKERS 
412  Montgomery  St.  San  Francisco 

Members  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION         SQUARE 

Under  the  management  of  James  Woods 


Santa  Claus 
invites  all  children 

to  come  to  the 
Hotel  St.  Francis 
and  see  the  most 

wonderful 

Christmas  Tree 

in  the  world. 


MAKE    ARRANGEMENTS    NOW    TO 

Spend  Christinas  and 
New  Year's  Holidays 

at 

Hotel  del  Monte 

The  Paradise  of  the  Pacific 

Every  facility  for  your  pleasure  and  com- 
fort, with  the  usual  holiday  gayeties 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager. 


Byron 

Hot  Spri?igs 

One  of  the  world's  most  curative  springs. 
2j4  hours  from  San  Francisco;  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  hotels  and  a  delightful  place  for 
rest  and  recreation.  See  Southern  Pacific  In- 
formation Bureau.  James  Flood  Building,  any 
S.  P.  Agent,  or  Peclc-Judah.  789  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  or  553  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, or  address  manager,  Byron  Hot  Springs, 
California. 


CHARLES  COOPER 

Teacher  of  Piano 
3150  JACKSON  STREET 

TELEPHONE  WEST  S74 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

United    States   Assets $2,377,303.37 

Surplus  839,268.07 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 
129    LEIDESDORFF  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny.  W.  L.  W. 

Manager 
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Pacific   Travel    Bureau 

EGYPT— Under   expert  leader.     "CELTIC," 

Jan.  25,  |9I1.     "CARMANIA," 

Feb.  18,  1911. 
EUROPE — Spring    and    summer    parties    and 

pilgrimages. 
JAPAN,     China,  Around  the  World. 
CRUISE— "SIERRA"    to    Hawaiian    Islands, 

March  18,   1911. 

Specialty  of  Independent  Parties 

789  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

553  So.  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeled 

69  Fifth  Street,  Portland,  Ore. 

Agents  for  H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


EGYPT 

The  Winter  Mecca 

of  the 

Fashionable  World 
Secure  your 

STEAMSHIP  ACCOMMODATION 

now 

at  Cook's  Office 

689  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

( Monadnock  Building) 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL   S.    S.   CO.) 

S.  S.  Chiyo    Maru    (via    Manila) 

Tuesday,    Dec.    20,1910 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru... About  Tues.,  Jan.   10,  1911 
S.  S.  Nippon  Maru... About  Sat.,  Feb.    11,  1911 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  piers,  Nos. 
42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  Street,  1  p.  m„  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu. 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply   at  office,   240 
James  Flood  Building.         W.  H.  AVERY,  ■ 
Assistant  General  Manager. 


JOHN  G.  ILS  &  CO. 

M  an  uf  acturers 

High  Grade  French  Ranges 

Complete   KHdufl   and    Bakery    Outfits 
Curing  Tables,  Coffee  Urns,  Dish  Balers 

827-829  Mission  St.     :     San  Francisco,  CaJ. 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,   Supply 

Houses,  Business  Men  and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S  PRESS   CLIPPING  BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  392.  88  First  Street 


Clubbing  List. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers, 
and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we 
are  enabled  to  make  the  following  offer,  open 
to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office.  Sub- 
scribers in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern 
periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of 
expiration  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes : 

American  Boy  and  Argonaut $4*I5 

American  Magazine  and  Argonaut 4.45 

Argosy  and  Argonaut 4.40 

Atlantic  Monthly  and  Argonaut 7.00 

Blackwood's  Magazine  and  Argonaut....   6.20 

Century  and  Argonaut 7.00 

Commoner   and  Argonaut 4.10 

Cosmopolitan  and  Argonaut 4.35 

English  Illustrated  Magazine  and  Argo- 
naut   4.70 

Forum  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Harper's  Bazar  and  Argonaut 4.35 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.80 

Harper's    Weekly   and  Argonaut 6.80 

House  Beautiful  and  Argonaut 6.00 

International  Magazine  and  Argonaut...   4.50 

Judge  and  Argonaut 7.50 

Leslie's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 7.00 

Life  and  Argonaut 7.75 

Lippincott's  Magazine  and  Argonaut....    5.25 

Littell's  Living  Age  and  Argonaut 9.00 

Mexican  Herald  and  Argonaut 10.50 

Munsey's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 4.40 

Nineteenth  Century  and  Argonaut 7.25 

North  American  Review  and  Argonaut..   6.80 

Out  West  and  Argonaut 5.25 

Overland  Monthly  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Political    Science    Quarterly    and    Argo- 
naut    5.po 

Puck    and   Argonaut 7.75 

Review  of  Reviews  and  Argonaut 5.00 

Scribner's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Sn  art  Set  and  Argonaut 5.25 

St.  Nicholas  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Sunset  and  Argonaut 4.50 

""  xeatre  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.50 

hricc-a-Week  New  York  World  (Dem- 
ocratic)  and  Argonaut 4.25 

Weekly  New  York  Tribune  Farmer  and 
Argonaut 4.15 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

The  man  who  owes  everything  to  his  wife 
seldom  pays  it  back. — Life. 

"Is  she  a  bride?"  "An  inveterate  one." — 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Teacher — And  now,  Willie,  who  holds  the 
ascension  "record  at  the  present  time  ?  Willie 
(instantly) — Elijah  ! — Puck. 

The  Egoist  (sitting  opposite  a  noisy  diner) 
— Waiter,  take  this  gentleman's  soup  away. 
I  can't  hear  the  band. — Punch. 

Hospital    Physician — Which    ward    do    you 

wish  to  be  taken   to  ?     A  pay  ward   or  a 

Moloney — Iny     of     thim,    doc,     thot's     safely 
Dimocratic. — Puck. 

Blobbs — I'm  afraid  it's  going  to  rain  today. 
Shbbs — I  think  not.  I  just  saw  the  weather 
man  going  down  the  street  with  an  umbrella. 
— Philadelphia   Record. 

Patient  Father — Dearie!  Baby's  eating  my 
glove  now.  Is  it  all  right.  Dearie  (from 
above) — Oh,  quite  all  right — (pause) — you're 
sure  it's  your's? — Punch. 

"What  do  you  do  for  a  living,  Mose  ?" 
"I'se  de  manager  ob  a  laundry."  "What's 
Ihe  name  of  this  laundry  ?"  "Eliza  Ann." — 
Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

"What  shall  we  say  of  Senator  Smugg?" 
"Just  say  he  was  always  faithful  to  his  trust." 
"And  shall  we  mention  the  name  of  the 
trust?" — Pittsburg  Observer. 

Marie — When  you  spoke  to  papa  did  you 
tell  him  you  had  $500  in  the  bank?  Tom — I 
did.  Marie — And  what  did  he  say?  Tom — 
He  borrowed  it. — Boston   Transcript. 

"These  stocks  of  yours  are  worthless."  "I 
don't  care,"  said  the  woman.  "The  broker 
is  very  accommodating.  He  has  exchanged 
them  four  times." — Washington  Herald. 

"Tell  me,"  said  the  newly  rich  lady,  as 
they  were  discussing  points  of  pronunciation, 
"do  you  say  'the  Rhine'  or  'the  Rhone'?  I 
hear  it  both   ways." — The   Christian   Register. 

"Booker  is  awfully  narrow,  isn't  he  ?" 
"Narrow  isn't  the  name  for  it.  Say,  he  asked 
me  yesterday  if  I  believed  Santa  Claus  be- 
longed to  any  church." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

"I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  latest  book," 
said  the  author.  "Of  course  not,"  said  the 
local  critic.  "I  noticed  its  gilt  edges,  and 
the  beautifully  colored  frontispiece." — At- 
lanta   Constitution. 

"I  have  declined  marriage  proposals  from 
five  men,"  said  the  fair  widow.  "Have  you?" 
her  friend  asked.  "I  didn't  suppose  your 
husband  had  been  as  heavily  insured  as  that." 
— Chicago    Record-Herald. 

Agent — Madam,  have  you  a  piano  ?  House- 
wife— Yes.  Agent — I  am  selling  an  attach- 
ment  which    I    am   sure Housewife — We 

have  one.     Agent — What  make  is  it?     House- 
wife— Sheriff's. — Cleveland  Leader. 

"How  much  the  baby  looks  like  its  father." 
said  the  visitor  who  meant  to  be  agreeable. 
"It's  only  the  bad  weather,"  replied  Mrs. 
Rasper.  "The  child  is  usually  right  cheerful 
and   handsome." — Washington   Star. 

The  Lady — Now  that  we  are  going  to  be 
married,  we  must  economize.  Promise  me 
that  you  will  do  nothing  you  can't  afford. 
The  Man — What?  Do  you  want  me  to  break 
off  the   engagement? — Cleveland   Leader. 

Mamma — And  you  say  your  Uncle  Titewad 
gave  you  a  penny,  Tommie  !  Tommie — Yes, 
ma'am.  Mamma — And  what  did  you  say  ? 
Tommie — I  was  so  surprised  I  couldn't  say 
anything,    mamma  ! — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Creditor — Is  your  master  at  home.  Serv- 
ant— Yes,  please  walk  in.  Creditor — Thank 
heaven,  I  shall  see  some  money  at  last.  Serz'- 
ant — Don't  make  that  mistake.  If  he  had  any 
money,  he  wouldn't  be  at  home. — FUegende 
Blatter. 

The  Mother — Now  that  Tillie  is  going  to 
the  young  ladies'  seminary  she  needs  a  new 
wardrobe.  The  Father — How  much?  The 
Mother — Oh,  a  couple  of  thousand.  The 
Father — Um.  Don't  educate  her.  No  one 
will   know   the   difference. — Life. 

"You  want  more  money?  Why,  my  boy,  I 
worked  three  years  for  $11  a  month  right  in 
this  establishment,  and  now  I'm  owner  of 
it."  "Well,  you  see  what  happened  to  your 
boss.  No  man  who  treats  his  help  that  way 
can  hang  onto  his  business." — Chicago  Rec- 
ord-Herald. 

"Look  here  !"  exclaimed  the  angry  chappie 
in  the  evening  suit,  "this  is  an  outrage  !  I've 
been  mistaken  for  a  waiter  twice."  "Sh-h!" 
whispered  the  proprietor  of  the  restaurant. 
"Not  so  loud.  I  know  it.  Two  waiters  have 
already  quit  on  account  of  the  mistake,  and 
I  don't  want  the  rest  to  go." — Cleveland 
Leader. 

"Your  daughter  looked  very  beautiful  at 
the  opera  last  night,"  said  Mrs.  Oldcastle. 
"I  heard  several  people  say  they  thought  she 
was    the    best-dressed    person    in    any    of    the 


boxes."  "Yes,"  replied  her  hostess  as  she 
hung  her  $20,000  dog  collar  over  the  back  of  a 
real  Chippendale  chair,  "both  me  and  Josiah 
could  see  that  she  was  the  sinecure  of  all 
eyes." — Ch  icago    Record-Herald. 

The  Tramp — I've  walked  many  miles  to  see 
you,  sir,  because  people  told  me  that  you 
was  very  kind  to  poor  chaps  like  me.  House- 
holder— Oh,  they  sard  so,  did  they  ?  The 
Tramp — Yes,  sir  ;  that's  why  I  came.  House- 
holder— And  are  you  going  back  the  same 
way?  The  Tramp — Yes,  sir.  Householder — 
Then,  in  that  case,  will  you  be  good  enough 
to  contradict  this  rumor? — California  Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


Jock  McCraw,  a  hard-headed,  non-commital 
Scotch  farmer,  was  summoned  to  court,  a  wit- 
ness in  a  case  the  evidence  of  which  hinged 
upon  the  state  of  sobriety  of  the  defendant. 
"I  dinna  think  he  wis  dr-runk,"  testified  Jock. 
"I  think  he  wis  only  fu'."  "Ah,"  said  the 
judge,  with  interest,  "  then  you  can  distinguish 
between  being  'full'  and  'drunk'?"  "Aye. 
Mony's  th'  time  I  hae  been  fu',  but  I  wis 
dr-runk  only  yince."  "Most  interesting.  This 
seems  to  have  a  most  important  bearing  on 
the  present  case.  Just  relate  your  experience." 
"Well,"  responded  McCraw,  "it  wis  like  this: 
Aye  day  I  wis  at  th'  market.  The  day's  trade 
wis  extra  guid.  Efter  it  wis  a'  ower  I  had  a 
drappie  wi'  a  wheen  auld  freens.  Then  we 
had  a  bit  sang  an'  anithcr  drappie.  Efter  an' 
hoor — weel,  ye  ken  hoo  it  wis,  yer  honor.  I 
moonted  Meg,  ma  auld  mear,  tae  gang  hame. 
I  had  often  been  fu'!  as  I  wis  tellin'  ye,  but 
Meg  had  aye  taken  me  hame  safely.  This 
time  I  tummelt  aff  an'  fell  intae  th'  burn. 
When  Meg  cam'  up  tae  th'  door  wi'oot  me,  ma 
wife  beguid  tae  screech  :  'Jock's  deid  !  Jock's 
deid!'  Gatherin'  a'  th'  fairm  haun's,  th'  hale 
pack  0'  them  cam'  rinnin'  doon  th'  lane.  Ma 
guid  wumman  saw  me  lyin'  in  th'  bit  burn  an' 
fell  ower  in  a  fent,  efter  cryin'  oot,  'Oh,  ma 
puir  Jock's  drooned !'  Well,  sir,  when  they 
cam  up.  there  wis  I  lyin'  in  th'  edge  o'  th' 
burn,  th'  watter  lappin'  up  aboot  my  lugs,  an' 
me  shakin'  ma  heid  an'  savin' ;  "\'ae  mair, 
thank  ye,  nae  mair,  thank  ye.  I've  had 
eneuch.'  I  think  I  wis  drunk  that  time." 
"Yes."  agreed  the  judge,  "I   think  you   were." 
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HIGHEST  CLASS  OF 
LITHOGRAPHIC  WORK 
0FALLDESCRIPT10NS. 


USE   HOME   PftODUCTS. 


Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 
310-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 
147-151  MINNA  STREET 
Between  New  Montgomery  and  Third 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French   Bank  Bldg. 
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lire  HaMJianliiieapple  Juice 


A    WONDERFUL.  NEW.   HEATHFUL 

ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUND  DRINK 

Al  Drugtrisli,  Growers  and 

Soda  Fountains. 

Write  for  Booklet. 

Hawaiian     Pineapple 
Products     Co.,    Ltd. 

112  Market  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  Exposition  City 

ARTICLES  BY 

Rufus  Steele,   Governor  Gillett, 
Homer  S.  King,  R.  E.  Connolly 

Beautifully    Illustrated    in    Full    Color 

showing  the  Cosmopolitan  features  and  won- 
derful   material    progress    of    San    Francisco 

THE  BEST  YOU  EVER  SAW 
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IN  THIS  NUMBER  BEGINS 

THE  SPELL" 


By  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON 

Authors  of  "The  Lightning  Conductor,"  "The  Chaperon," 
"Lady  Betty  Across  the  Water,"  etc. 

A  Western  Serial  Novel  of  romance  and  thrilling  auto- 
mobile adventures  in  Sunny  California 

The  best  story  of  the  year' 


Help  San  Francisco  by  sending  this 
special  December  number  of 

SUNSET    MAGAZINE 

to  your  Eastern  friends 

Now  on  Sale         All  News  Stands  1 5  Cents 
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Our  Reorganized  Police. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Mr.  Seymour  was 
nade  chief  of  police  a  few  weeks  ago  it  was  remarked 
a  these  columns  that  even  a  man  so  individually 
worthy  as  he  would  be  unable  to  hold  the  police  depart- 
■nent  above  the  moral  level  of  Mayor  McCarthy,  in 
whose  hands  rests  ultimate  and  all  but  absolute  au- 
:hority.  In  police  matters,  as  in  other  things,  nothing 
jets  higher  than  its  source.  Time  and  events  tend  to 
justify  this  bit  of  prophecy,  in  spite  of  "shake-ups"  at 
:he  hands  of  Mr.  Seymour.  Now,  we  have  it  upon 
:he  authority  of  the  Call,  something  has  happened  which 
inpleasantly  suggests  an  alliance  between  the  police 
idministration  and  the  quasi-criminal  element  like 
hat  which  was  made  so  emphatically  evident  dur- 
ng  the  regime  of  the  late  lamented  Flannery.  The  Call 
itory  is  to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Margaret  Alyward,  a 
ter  of  Jerome  Bassity,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
e  telephone  exchange  board  in  the  police  office. 
When  it  is  considered  who  "Jerry"  Bassity  is  and  what 
lie  stands  for  in  this  community,  and  when  it  is  fur- 
ther considered  that  the  police  exchange  board  affords 
unrivaled  opportunity  for  keeping  "tab"  on  important 
:onfidences,  the  significance  of  this  change  becomes  ap 


parent.  When  the  hand  of  authority  reaches  into  mat- 
ters of  such  detail  and  dictates  assignments  so  sig- 
nificant, it  is  idle  to  talk  about  the  moral  revival  or  the 
independence  of  the  police  administration. 


The  Senatorship. 

Senator  Flint's  term  in  the  United  States  Senate 
expires  March  4,  1911,  and  the  legislature  which  meets 
at  Sacramento  next  month  will  elect  his  successor. 
The  conditions  and  circumstances  are  worth  attention. 
The  manner  of  electing  a  senator,  as  set  down  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  very  simple  and 
precise.  The  State  legislature  chosen  next  preceding 
the  time  for  which  any  senator  is  elected  shall,  on  the 
second  Tuesday  after  its  meeting  and  organization, 
proceed  to  elect  his  successor.  There  shall  be  a  viva 
voce  vote  and  the  name  of  "the  person  so  voted  for  who 
receives  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast 
in  each  house"  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal.  At 
noon  on  the  day  following  the  two  houses  shall  con- 
vene in  joint  assembly  and  the  person  whose  choice 
is  recorded  by  both  journals,  and  who  receives  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  votes  of  the  joint  assembly,  a  majority 
of  all  the  members  elected  to  both  houses  being  present 
and  voting,  shall  be  declared  elected.  The  organic  law 
provides  further  that  if  no  person  receives  a  majority, 
voting  will  be  continued  daily  until  a  choice  is  made. 
There  are  no  provisions  to  impel  or  compel  legislators 
to  accept  outside  advice  or  dictation. 

Several  States,  however,  including  California,  have 
adopted  primary  laws  by  which  it  is  sought  to  control 
the  legislative  voting  for  senator,  through  an  expres- 
sion at  the  polls  of  the  popular  choice.  Section  2  of 
the  California  law,  pointing  out  the  method  of  filling 
elective  offices,  says: 

Party  candidates  for  the  office  of  United  States  senator 
shall  have  their  names  placed  on  the  official  primary  election 
ballots  of  their  respective  parties  in  a  manner  herein  pro- 
vided for  State  officers ;  provided,  however,  that  the  vote  for 
candidates  for  United  States  senators  shall  be  an  advisory 
vote  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  sentiment  of  the 
voters  in  the  respective  senatorial  and  assembly  districts  in 
the  respective  parties ;  provided  further  that  members  of  the 
legislature  shall  be  at  liberty  to  vote  either  for  the  choice  of 
their  respective  districts  expressed  at  said  primary  election 
or  for  the  candidate  for  United  States  senator  who  shall  have 
received  the  indorsement  of  their  party  at  such  primary 
election  by  the  greatest  number  of  districts  electing  members 
of  such  party  to  the  legislature. 

Thus  our  primary  law,  in  an  effort  to  bring  the 
election  "nearer  the  people,"  undertakes  to  limit  the 
action  of  members  of  the  legislature  and  at  the  same 
time  sets  itself  against  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
national  Constitution.  It  is  conceded  in  terms  that  the 
primary  law  is  "advisory";  it  presumes  to  grant  our 
members  of  the  legislature  liberty  of  choice  between 
the  man  carrying  the  most  districts,  whatever  his  poli- 
tics may  be,  or  the  man  getting  the  most  party  votes 
in  the  greatest  number  of  districts.  The  right  of  a 
member  of  the  legislature  under  the  Constitution  to 
vote  for  the  man  of  his  choice  for  United  States  sena- 
tor is  ignored. 

In  the  November  election  the  Republican  candidates 
who  had  been  nominated  at  the  primary  were  voted  for. 
One  Democrat  represented  the  minority.  Mr.  Works 
(Lincoln-Roosevelt  League),  of  Los  Angeles,  had  a 
vote  of  64,757,  with  751  scattering,  out  of  a  grand 
total  of  1S7,031,  while  Mr.  Spalding,  of  San  Diego, 
who  carried  twenty-four  out  of  forty  senatorial  districts, 
had  a  vote  of  63,182.  Of  the  vote  of  the  State  -Mr. 
Works  polled  30.9  per  cent  and  Mr.  Spalding  29.3  per 
cent.  The  total  Republican  vote  was  127.939,  of  which 
Mr.  Works  polled  50.5  per  cent  and  Spalding  49.2. 
As  it  was  the  object  of  the  primary  law  to  express  the 
popular  will,  it  is  clear  that  the  vote  of  last  November 
on  the  senatorship  merely  expressed  the  public  and  party 
uncertainty.  The  moral  effect  which  Mr.  Works  got 
from  a  fractional  majority  of  the  party  vote,  which  was 
an  immense  minority  of  the  whole  vote,  was  destroyed 


by  his  failure  to  carry  more  than  nine  of  the  forty 
senatorial  districts. 

The  situation  has  been  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  faction  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  practically  repudiated  Works  after  the 
election  and  that  no  pressure  is  being  used  in  his  be- 
half, while  its  attitude  towards  Spalding  is  either 
openly  hostile  or  indifferent.  One  reason  for  these 
changes  of  heart  is  the  grotesque  unfitness  of  both  men 
for  the  senatorship.  Mr.  Works  is  seventy  years  of 
age,  with  no  record  in  public  affairs  and  no  identifica- 
tion with  the  progress  of  California  which  justifies  his 
candidacy,  while  Mr.  Spalding  is  known  merely  because 
of  the  fact  that  he  has  grown  rich  out  of  selling  base- 
ball bats  made  in  the  East.  Personally  he  is  all  kinds 
of  a  good  fellow,  but  without  having  the  qualities  that 
make  an  effective  senator.  As  related  to  this  State  he 
is  even  a  less  representative  man  than  Works ;  and 
neither,  taken  by  himself,  would  be  thought  of  by  an 
uninstructed  legislature  as  a  proper  candidate  for  a 
great  official  post. 

What  will  the  Republican  legislators  do?  Will  they 
act  under  constitutional  prerogative  or  submit  to  the 
interference  of  voters,  not  constituting  a  majority  of 
their  party,  who  are  beginning  to  regret  that  they  ex- 
pressed the  preferences  they  did?  It  may  well  be  sur- 
mised that,  despite  the  new  law,  they  will  finally  act 
under  the  clearly  defined  procedure  set  down  in  the 
organic  law  of  the  United  States.  That  is  what  the 
Argonaut  would  do  if  it  were  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature. , 

The  Newest  Agitation. 

It  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  attitude 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  the  matter  of  defense 
against  a  possible  assault  on  the  part  of  Japan  to 
run  over  matters  more  or  less  discussed  during  the 
past  three  or  four  years.  In  1898  General  Homer  Lea, 
a  youthful  Californian  whose  military  rank  had  been 
gained  by  a  period  of  service  in  what  we  may  term  the 
Chinese  militia,  published  a  series  of  striking  articles 
in  Harper's  Weekly.  Later — in  1909 — these  articles, 
revised  and  enlarged,  were  given  to  the  public  in  a  book 
entitled  "The  Valor  of  Ignorance."  General  Lea's 
views  were  those  of  a  very  young  man,  of  a  man  in- 
fected with  the  military  spirit,  sharply  accentuated 
by  the  events  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  of  which  he 
was  an  immediate  observer.  General  Lea  undertook 
to  show  that  military  efficiency  in  a  people  is  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  numbers  or  of  financial  resource  as* 
of  war-like  spirit.  Studying  the  Japanese  situation,  he 
was  convinced  that  there  existed  in  this  race  a  power 
which  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the -hordes  which 
overwhelmed  the  Roman  empire.  He  worked  out  a 
theory,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  under  which  it  became 
necessary  for  her  natural  evolution  that  Japan  should 
control  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  his  view  of  Japan  he 
saw  her  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  trained  soldiers, 
with  a  navy  vastly  superior  in  Pacific  waters  to  that 
of  the  United  States,  and  with  a  merchant  marine 
capable  of  serving  any  military  purpose  calling  for 
water  transportation.  He  pictured  Japan  as  possessing 
the  Philippines,  as  already  practically,  through  her 
thousands  of  ex-soldier  immigrants,  in  possession  of 
Hawaii,  and  aiming  a  I  conquest  of  the  American  Pa- 
cific States. 

Turning   to   our  own   country   General   Lea's   views 
were    truly    dismal.     He    could    find    no    evidence    of 
fighting  spirit  or  prowess  in  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  his  eyes  our  incomparably  larger  finan- 
cial resource  seemed  as  nothing.     Japan,  he  said,  could 
land  two  hundred  thousand  trained  men  anywhere  on 
the  American  Pacific  seaboard  in  three  weeks  after  a 
declaration  of  war  or  even  prior  to  that  formality 
to  find  the  country  helpless  and  at  their  i 
forth  in  detail,  from  the  military  man's  stan 
impossibility  of  effectively  reorganizing  the 
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military  system  and  of  getting  its  forces  across  the  con- 
'inent  and  in  position  for  prompt  defensive  operations. 
He  pointed  out  the  ways  and  means  of  Japanese  landing 
and  progress,  with  plans  for  the  conquest  of  our  chief 
cities,  illustrating  the  whole  argument  with  elaborate 
maps.  In  his  general  view,  the  Pacific  Coast  not  only 
lay  open  to  attack  on  the  part  of  Japan,  but  actually 
invited  it,  with  no  prospect  or  recourse  but  abject  sur- 
render. Once  lodged  in  California,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington, General  Lea's  opinion  was  that  Japan  could 
hold  these  regions  indefinitely  against  any  possible 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  American  government  to  re- 
conquer them. 

All  this  was  presented  with  engaging  plausibility, 
and  at  the  time  of  its  publication  and  since  it  has  made 
a  very  considerable  impression.  Read  in  Japan,  it  has 
tended  amazingly  to  stimulate  the  spirit  and  preten- 
sions of  the  militarists  of  that  country.  Read  in  Eu- 
rope, it  has  been  accepted  as  a  striking  exhibit  of  Amer- 
ican weakness.  Read  in  this  country,  it  made  almost 
no  impression  at  all,  excepting  among  those  whose 
temperament  leads  them  easily  to  take  alarm  and  who 
take  no  account  of  forces  which  lie  below  the  surface. 
Congressman  Lachlan  appears  to  have  been  very  much 
impressed  by  General  Lea's  presentments,  and,  as 
events  now  prove,  to  have  impressed  his  fears  upon  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

Passing  over  the  detailed  theories  of  General  Lea,  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  has  overlooked  one  all- 
dominating  fact,  and  that  is  the  difference  in  race  be- 
tween the  Japanese  and  the  Americans,  with  all  that 
this  fact  implies.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  a  Japanese 
or  any  other  hostile  army  might  land  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  do  infinite  damage,  just  as  any  army  might 
land  anywhere  and  play  havoc  with  established  condi- 
tions. But  nobody  knows  better  than  those  who  rule 
Japan  that  this  course  would  be  absolutely  fatal  to 
their  country.  In  recent  historic  time,  and  especially 
since  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  there  has  been  an  un- 
written but  none  the  less  positive  alliance  between  all 
white  races  as  against  all  dark  or  yellow  races.  An 
act  of  ruthless  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese 
against  the  United  States  would  call  the  world  to  arms. 
Paper  contracts  like  the  understanding  between  Japan 
and  England  would  instantly  be  as  if  they  had  never 
been.  The  white  race  would  read  in  an  aggressive 
advance  of  the  yellow  race  a  challenge  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. What  would  follow  needs  hardly  to  be  recited. 
Japan  would  be  driven  back  and  her  punishment  would 
take  a  form  of  which  history  affords  few  parallels. 
All  her  high  pretensions,  all  her  ambitions,  all 
the  possibilities  of  her  future,  would  be  knocked  on 
the  head.  She  would  be  so  beaten,  so  broken,  that  not 
in  five  generations  could  she  again  raise  her  head 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Japan  knows  all  this  quite  as  well  as  we  do.  She 
knows  that  the  only  possible  way  to  work  out  her 
national  destiny  is  through  a  course  commanding 
the  respect  of  the  white  race;  above  all,  the  respect  of 
the  United  States.  Whatever  her  dreams  may  be  she 
knows  that  any  act  of  gross  aggression  against 
America  or  any  European  power  would  surely  bring 
about  her  practical  destruction.  She  knows  that  to  land 
an  army  on  the  American  mainland  or  to  violently 
wrench  from  American  possession  either  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  or  Hawaii  would  turn  Christendom  upon 
her  with  a  fury  like  that  which  falls  upon  a  miscreant 
who  wantonly  sets  fire  to  a  house.  Here  is  the  broad 
answer  to  General  Lea  and  those  who  have  accepted 
his  crude  and  extravagant  presentments.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  fortunately  is  a  man  to  whom 
the  facts  are  all  familiar.  No  American  knows  the 
Pacific  Orient  so  well  as  he.  He  knows  that  we  are 
in  no  more  danger  from  Japan  than  we  are  from  Chile. 
He  has  seen  in  all  the  talk  of  which  General  Lea's  dis- 
cussions are  the  most  extreme,  only  the  extravagance 
of  the  military  spirit  running  riot  with  true  military 
recklessness,  inspired  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  by  the 
wish  to  promote  alarm  in  the  United  States  and  to 
enforce  heavy  appropriations  for  the  army  and  the 
navy.  The  President  takes  no  stock  in  current  agita- 
tions, knowing  how  trivial  and  futile  they  are.  because 
based  upon  partial  studies  and  something  less  than 
half  truths. 

.t  is  an  interesting  question  if  this  whole  Japanese 
igitation,  including  General  Lea's  extravagant  and 
i-  schievous  book,  be  not  a  direct  product  of  the  mes- 
S"je  sent  to  Congress  by  President  Roosevelt  some 
four  years  ago  in  connection  with  San  Francisco's 
school  troubles — a  message  which  for  its  misinforma- 


tion, indiscretion,  and  mischief  has  perhaps  not  been 
matched  by  any  man  in  a  position  of  high  authority  in 
recent  times. 


The  New  American  Woman. 

The  discovery  by  Dr.  Sargent,  the  physical  director 
of  Harvard,  that  American  women  are  more  mannish 
in  frame  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago  means  that 
they,  as  a  class,  are  reclaiming  the  physical  attributes 
of  natural  human  beings.  Before  1890  they  had  done 
what  they  could  by  compression  to  defeat  nature's  pur- 
pose of  symmetrical  growth.  How  far  they  went  from 
type  may  be  seen  by  contrasting  a  composite  figure  of 
10,000  of  them,  made  two  decades  ago,  with  ancient 
statuary,  that  of  the  Venus  of  Milo  among  the  rest. 
The  difference  was  a  deformity.  The  fin  dc  sieclc 
woman,  as  we  began  to  call  her,  tried,  as  her  mother 
had,  to  make  her  feet  small,  however  much  her  body 
might  need  generous  support;  to  reduce  the  waist  line 
to  a  point  which  interfered  with  circulation  and  with 
the  processes  of  digestion  and  maternity;  and  to  fit  her 
dresses  as  tightly  as  her  gloves. 

Since  then  the  tendency  has  been  quite  the  other  way; 
and  the  first-of-the-century  American  woman  is  gar- 
mented loosely  and  beginning  to  take  some  of  the  in- 
terest which  her  stout  and  rosy-cheeked  English  cousin 
feels  in  the  open  air.  Formerly,  on  the  latter  score, 
she  was  not  given  much  chance.  The  little  girl  was 
expected  to  play  at  home  with  dolls  and  ribbons  while 
her  brothers  were  roughing  it  in  games  outside.  She 
was  taught  to  be,  first  of  all,  ladylike;  and  a  lady  was 
then  an  indoor  product.  Her  duty  as  she  grew  up  was 
to  cultivate  the  graces  of  society,  and  only  the  decora- 
tive household  arts.  She  must  learn  to  play  on  the 
piano,  crochet,  and  sing;  her  only  approach  to  syste- 
matic exercise  was  found  indoors  at  dancing  school; 
above  all  things  she  must  avoid  sports  that  freckled  her, 
or  spoiled  her  clothes.  She  might,  in  moderation,  play 
croquet.  It  took  years  for  tennis  to  rescue  her  from 
devotion  to  this  mock  exercise  on  smooth  lawns  and 
then  elevate  her  to  the  bicycle.  Her  world  was  better 
after  that.  There  have  been  many  "true  friends  of 
women"  whose  virtues  are  set  forth  in  medical  adver- 
tisements, but  the  man  who  invented  a  safety  bicycle 
for  girls  was  the  best  benefactor  among  them  all. 
He  emancipated  the  young  woman  from  the  hot-house 
culture  that  was  destroying  her  nerves  and  vitality.  A 
new  regime  of  physical  development  for  the  gentler  sex 
followed  him.  It  was  impossible  after  the  bicycle  era 
to  force  or  beguile  the  healthy-minded  American  girl 
back  to  her  satin  prison.  Gymnasiums  and  bathing 
pools,  built  for  boys,  found  they  must  make  special 
hours  for  her.  She  learned  to  take  long  horseback 
rides  and  hikes  in  the  country  or  the  parks.  Rowing 
and  yachting  began  to  interest  her,  and  after  the  bicycle 
she  was  claimed  by  golf.  Country  clubs  had  to  let  her 
in.  The  speeding  motor-car  is  never  the  same  vehicle 
of  healthful  joy  without  her;  and  she  has  learned  to 
drive  it  herself.  Indeed  the  athletic  interest  aroused  in 
her  by  the  bicycle  carried  her  into  the  region  of  every 
healthful  and  exhilarating  pastime  and  not  only  gave 
her  a  taste  of  nature,  but  an  understanding  of  its  value 
to  her  and  to  posterity.  The  result,  in  the  processes 
of  twenty  years,  has  been  to  return  her,  in  a  marked 
degree,  to  the  proportions  of  the  women  who,  in  a  state 
of  physical  efficiency,  were  given  the  work  of  providing 
the  primitive  world  with  its  strong-armed  and  sturdy- 
limbed  conquerors. 

The  composite  figure  of  American  women  in  1890, 
from  which  Dr.  Sargent  makes  his  deductions  of  rela- 
tive efficiency,  is  one  of  oversized  hips,  undersized 
waist,  undeveloped  back  and  neck,  small  hands  and  feet. 
The  figure,  as  Dr.  Sargent  points  out,  is  "overwoman- 
ized.''  In  contrast  with  measurements  of  today,  the 
young  American  woman  has  capably  narrowed  the  mar- 
gin of  physical  difference  between  the  softer  and  the 
stronger  sex.  A  composite  study  now  would  reveal  her 
with  squarer  shoulders,  thicker  neck,  less  obtrusive 
hips,  and  with  an  increase  in  size  of  the  pelvic  region 
and  consequently  of  the  waist.  The  limbs,  withal,  re- 
modeled by  exercise,  are  better  shaped.  Where  now  is 
the  languishing,  sloping-shouldered,  ailing  girl  we  used 
to  know?  Here  is  the  energized  figure  of  the  grappler 
with  problems.  Not  a  line  of  helplessness  appears 
in  her  erect  and  vital  maidenhood;  nothing  of  inca- 
pacity, nothing  of  diffidence,  nothing  of  inferiority  in 
material  or  in  objective.  There  is  a  hint  of  a  new 
and  finer  Amazon  in  her  very  poise.  And  may  she  hold 
her  own  against  all  cajolery,  or  fashion,  or  of  ease ! 

Will  she  do  it?     Is  it  her  destiny  to  go  on  or  to  fall 


back  into  the  primrose  path  of  dallu^^^^j  the  things 
that  distort  her  form  and  weaken  TH  |hh?  Will 
she  again  be  the  slave  of  fashions  that  shorten  her  life, 
fashions  made  without  regard  to  hygiene  and  merely  to 
put  money  in  the  purses  of  tailors,  bootmakers,  and 
modistes?  Or  has  she  developed  an  independence  of 
mind  that  will  insist  upon  the  hygienic  point  of  view  in 
the  determination  of  modes,  leaving  variety  to  come 
and  profit  to  accrue  only  in  reasonable  variations  from 
it?  Of  course  it  is  useless  to  appeal  for  the  ungraceful 
and  unchanging  type  of  dress  of  the  Chinese.  There 
must  be  variety  of  color  and  design,  but  somewhere  be- 
tween the  classic  Grecian  and  the  Japanese  costumes 
may  be  a  golden  mean,  or  even  in  the  prevailing  styles 
of  Christendom.  All  that  may  well  be  left  to  the 
women  themselves,  in  the  hope  that,  whatever  they  may 
do,  they  will  not  forego  the  advantages  they  have 
gained,  the  healthful  principles  of  dress  they  have 
finally  adopted.  It  is  a  good  sign  of  tenacity  that, 
broadly  speaking,  they  are  ignoring  the  hobble  skirt, 
which  so  interferes  with  free  movement  of  the  legs, 
more  and  more  limiting  the  rigidity  of  the  corset,  and 
insisting  upon  loose  clothes.  The  freedom  of  move- 
ment they  have  gained  means,  if  they  keep  it,  a 
stronger  and  more  perfect  race,  now  and  to  come;  a 
longer  average  of  life,  which,  indeed,  has  been  coinci- 
dent with  the  sartorial  progress  of  woman  since  1890 
and  a  better  equipment  for  the  duties  and  activities 
which  nature  has  marked  out  for  womankind. 


The  Republican  Leadership. 

There  are  many  indications  that  the  Annual  Mes- 
sage to  Congress,  in  combination  with  the  President's 
good-fellowship  and  broad  good-will  towards  all  legiti- 
mate interests  and  factions,  is  tending  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Republican  party.  It  dawns  upon  those  who 
have  been  more  or  less  blinded  by  political  or  personal 
presentments  that  the  party  stands  now,  as  aforetime, 
for  things  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  It 
becomes  apparent,  too,  that  the  opposing  party,  for  all 
its  brilliant  success,  is  hopelessly  infected  with  the 
fever  of  negation,  and  that  it  is  rendered  impotent  by 
confusion  of  plans  and  the  antagonisms  of  its  elements. 
There  is,  in  truth,  no  "new  Democracy";  Democracy  is 
what  it  has  been  this  forty  years  and  more,  a  thing 
of  shreds  and  patches,  bound  together  by  no  consistent, 
positive,  or  hopeful  purpose,  vitalized  by  no  definite  and 
workable  scheme  of  procedure. 

What  the  Republican  party  needs  now  is  a  clean-cut 
and  forcible  leadership.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  whose  percep- 
tions in  the  political  sphere  are  uncommonly  keen,  saw 
this  upon  his  return  from  Africa,  and  it  was  clearly 
his  idea  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  affairs.  But 
through  his  precipitancy,  his  pretensions,  his  errant 
radicalism,  and  his  overwrought  ambitions,  he  has  de- 
stroyed himself  as  a  leader,  at  least  for  the  present. 
His  newly  projected  Western  tour,  planned  for  the  early 
spring  months,  indicates  that  he  will  try  again,  but  it 
is  not  in  the  stars  that  he  shall  succeed — at  least,  not 
at  this  time.  He  can  not  rally  the  party  because 
it  will  not  march  under  his  standard.  He  will  fail, 
because  there  are  multitudes  of  Republicans  who 
would  rather  see  almost  any  man  of  almost  any  party 
at  the  head  of  American  affairs  than  one  whom  they 
have  come  to  regard  as  a  reckless  self-seeker. 

There  is  one  man  in  the  country  who  can  lead  the 
Republican  party  out  of  the  wilderness  of  disappoint- 
ment and  defeat,  and  that  man  is  William  H.  Taft. 
The  country  has  come  to  regard  the  President  as  the 
head  of  the  party  which  he  represents,  and  properly  so. 
The  Republican  party  claims  Mr.  Taft  as  its  head.  It 
is  now  up  to  him  to  take  a  more  positive  position  in 
the  party  than  at  any  former  time,  to  make  himself  its 
guide,  philosopher,  and  in  a  just  and  proper  sense,  its 
master.  The  need  of  a  strong,  wise,  and  definitely  per- 
sonal leadership  presses  itself  upon  the  attention  of 
William  H.  Taft. 

The  extraordinary  record  of  last  winter's  congres- 
sional session,  the  fine  exhibit  of  reorganization  and 
economy  in  administration  now  being  made,  the  impera- 
tive need  of  the  continuance  of  definite  Republican 
policies — these  things  are  putting  the  party  in  the  best 
possible  shape  before  the  country.  They  tend  to  rouse 
the  enthusiasm  of  all  factions,  and  the  approval  and 
good-will  of  all  intelligent  citizens.  With  definite 
and  high-purposed  leadership,  under  the  standards 
which  Mr.  Taft  has  so  effectively  established,  the 
Republican  party  may  look  hopefully  not  only  to  the 
year  1912,  but  to  the  years  to  follow.  Not  in  this! 
generation  is  there  likely  to  come  a  situation  in  which 
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policies  other  than  those  for  which  the  best  Repub- 
licanism stands  will  be  accepted  by  the  American 
people.  t 

The  Work  of  the  Jingo. 

War  scares  are  coincident  with  the  opening  weeks  of 
Congress.  Since  the  Russian  war,  the  supposed  ambi- 
tions of  Japan  have  been  the  preferred  medium;  before 
that  time  the  war-mongers  made  a  ho.bgoblin  of 
Germany.  Their  objective  in  Congress  is  special  ap- 
propriations for  the  army  and  navy,  and  they  have  been 
so  successful  from  year  to  year  in  their  aim  that  the 
United  States  now  spends,  in  preparing  for  offense  and 
defense  and  in  paying  the  testamentary  cost  of  past 
wars,  more  money  than  is  totaled  in  the  sum  of  the 
combined  military  and  naval  expenditures  of  France 
and  Germany.  And  yet  the  chief  of  staff  tells  us  that 
we  are  unprepared  for  war  and  it  is  broadly  hinted 
that,  as  things  are,  we  could  not  hope  to  defend  the 
Pacific  Coast  from  an  enemy  operating  from  a  base 
between  five  or  six  thousand  miles  away.  Nor  is 
the  effort  withheld  to  impress  Congress  with  the  belief 
— or  at  least  the  suspicion — that  the  reputed  policy 
of  Japan  in  putting  two  army  corps  into  Formosa  and 
building  forts  there  bodes  no  good  to  American  au- 
thority in  the  Philippines ;  and  that  unless  something  is 
quickly  done,  at  large  additional  expense,  war  may 
break  upon  us  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue. 

Granting  for  the  purposes  of  discussion  that  Japan 
is  preparing  for  war,  does  it  necessarily  mean  that  she 
is  seeking  a  quarrel  with  us?  Is  it  not  more  likely 
that  she  is  preparing  for  defense  rather  than  offense? 
Look  at  the  matter  from  her  own  point  of  view.  Has 
she  no  reason  herself  to  take  alarm?  In  the  last  few 
years  she  has  seen  the  American  government  leave  its 
own  sphere  of  influence  and  enter  hers  to  establish  an 
armed  outpost  within  two  days'  steaming  of  Formosa. 
Manila  and  other  points  in  Luzon  are  being  fortified; 
and  at  Cavite  a  floating  drydock  for  the  repair  of  the 
largest  vessels  of  war  has  been  moored.  Coincidently 
the  Panama  Canal  is  building,  giving  prompt  access  to 
the  Pacific  for  the  North  Atlantic  fleet  which,  we  all 
say,  is  to  assure  our  "mastery"  of  an  ocean  which 
we  really  have  no  more  right  to  control,  beyond  the 
three-mile  limit  from  our  shores,  than  Japan  or  any 
other  Pacific  maritime  power.  Nor  is  this  all.  We 
are  turning  Hawaii,  the  chief  way  station  between 
Japan  and  America,  into  a  fortress  and  naval  base. 
Naturally  Japan  wonders  what  all  this  means  if  it  does 
not  mean  war  and,  justly  alarmed,  and  mindful  of  the 
growth  of  public  feeling  against  Japanese  residents  in 
this  country,  she  is  doing  what  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected of  her  in  the  way  of  the  augmentation  and  stra- 
tegic disposition  of  her  forces  by  sea  and  land.  Where- 
upon our  jingoes,  excited  over  the  logical  result  of  their 
own  bellicosity,  tell  Congress  that  the  United  States  is 
in  peril  of  Japanese  attack  and  advise  courses  which,  if 
followed  out,  might  make  her  desperate  and  leave  her 
no  choice.  It  is  a  curious  commentary  on  the  axiom 
that  preparation  for  war  prevents  war,  for  in  this  case 
rapid  armament,  under  jingo  instigation,  supplies  the 
only  reason  to  fear  that  hostilities  may  come. 

Much  has  been  said  lately  of  reports  on  Japan  and 
Formosa  of  secret  agents;  of  confidential  disclosures 
which  the  War  Department  could  make  to  Congress; 
of  the  imminent  need  of  expending  vast  sums  on  mili- 
tary account  without  making  public  the  details.  It  is 
all  very  familiar;  as  usual  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  generals  wear  a  look  of  mystery  and  importance 
and  the  yellow  press  can  scarcely  contain  itself.  For- 
tunately, however,  the  President  remains  safe  and  sane, 
and  has,  with  a  few  magisterial  words,  smoothed  the 
wrinkled  front  of  war  and  given  the  country,  or  that 
part  of  it  which  does  not  know  the  game,  a  chance  to 
breathe  freely.  All  he  asks  for  is  moderate  military 
and  naval  provision;  he  states  his  disapproval  of  a 
large  standing  army  and  he  scouts  the  idea  that  the 
peace  is  in  any  danger  of  being  broken.  It  will  be,  in 
view  of  hrs  knowledge  of  the  situation,  entirely  safe 
for  Congress  and  the  public  to  agree  with  him  and 
not  only  to  settle  quietly  down  to  the  readjustment 
of  our  own  finances,  but  to  leave  Japan  free  to  go  on, 
without  piling  an  Ossa  of  needless  expenses  on  a  Pelion 
of  debt,  with  the  peaceful  development  of  her  markets. 


as  if  New  Orleans  had  the  votes.  The  South  quite 
naturally  was  favorable  to  her  demand,  likewise  the 
great  railway  systems  both  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  which  operate  along  north 
and  south  lines.  Then  the  committees  of  Congress, 
having  more  direct  authority  in  the  matter,  were  in- 
clined for  various  reasons  to  New  Orleans  as  against 
San  Francisco.  But  with  the  progress  of  the  cam- 
paign, things  look  more  favorable  for  us.  Our  splen- 
did showing  of  financial  preparedness  struck  the  imag- 
ination both  of  Congress  and  the  country,  and  those 
who  went  to  Washington  to  represent  our  cause 
saw  to  it  that  the  utmost  was  made  of  this  fact. 
Our  proposition  asked  for  nothing  in  the  way  of  a 
cash  bonus,  only  that  the  United  States  government 
should  participate  in  the  exposition  to  the  extent  of 
making  an  exhibit  and  that  it  should  make  the  exposi- 
tion official  by  inviting  the  cooperation  of  foreign 
countries.  New  Orleans  strained  every  nerve,  but  was 
unable  to  match  our  financial  showing.  Furthermore, 
there  stands  against  her  an  unpaid  debt  due  to  the 
government  on  account  of  a  loan  made  some  fifteen 
years  ago  in  support  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Ex- 
position, which  was  a  financial  failure.  The  more  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  competing  cities  are  dis- 
cussed, the  more  sentiment  turns  to  our  support.  It 
has  now  been  decided  that  Congress  will  vote  on  the 
proposition  January  17th.  This  date  was  fixed  after  a 
warm  competition,  in  which  San  Francisco  stood  for 
an  early  date  and  New  Orleans  for  a  later  one.  The 
selection  of  January  17th  was  in  its  way  a  victory  for 
San  Francisco.  It  now  looks  as  if  we  had  a  fair  chance 
for  the  fair,  although  we  have  still  to  reckon  with  the 
solid  Southern  vote  in  Congress  and  with  the  adverse 
influence  of  the  great  railroad  companies.  The  opinion 
of  our  representatives  now  at  Washington  is  that  San 
Francisco  will  get  the  fair.  But  this,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  not  final.  The  fight  has  yet  to  be  fought  out, 
and  we  shall  not  really  know  anything  about  it  until 
after  the  vote  is  taken  on  the  17th  of  January. 


Exposition  Progress. 

When    Congress   met   two   weeks   ago   the   situation 

appeared   by  no   means   favorable   to   San   Francisco's 

appeal    in    the  matter  of  the  exposition.     Geography, 

logic,  sentiment,  were  indeed  on  our  side,  but  it  looked 


Editorial  Notes. 
The  report  of  the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue 
affords  a  curious  commentary  upon  the  prohibition 
laws  which  have  been  put  in  operation  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
which  have  been  presumed  to  make  for  temperance  in 
drinking  and  smoking.  In  the  year  ending  last  June 
there  was  produced  in  the  United  States  163,000,000 
gallons  of  distilled  spirits — 30,000,000-  gallons  more 
than  the  year  previous.  In  the  same  years  there  was 
produced  59,485,111  barrels  of  fermented  liquors — an 
increase  of  3,000,000.  In  the  same  year  there  were 
manufactured  7,600,000,000  cigars— 160,000,000  more 
than  in  1909.  In  the  same  year  there  were  manufac- 
tured 6,830,000  cigarettes— an  increase  of  1,000,000. 
In  the  same  year  there  was  produced  412,000,000 
pounds  of  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco — 4,000,000 
more  than  the  year  before.  Evidently  the  prohibition 
movement,  however  it  may  have  affected  the  formal 
laws  of  the  country,  has  not  made  much  impression 
upon  its  individual  habits.  The  commissioner  adds  the 
information  that  illicit  distilling  and  manufacturing  is 
on  the  increase,  "especially  where  there  are  State-wide 
prohibition  laws."  All  of  which  goes  to  show  that 
temperance  in  drinking  or  in  other  things  is  not  to  be 
achieved  by  legislation.  Men  are  never  made  tem- 
perate or  chaste  by  enactment.  The  only  kind  of  tem- 
perance movement  which  ever  comes  to  anything  is 
that  which  convinces  the  individual  man  and  corrects 
his  habits  of  life.  In  other  words,  any  effective  tem- 
perance movement  must  be  a  moral  rather  than  a  legal 
procedure.  ■ 

A  tavern-keeper  at  Pasadena,  not  blessed  with  the 
discretion  to  mind  his  own  business,  seems  to  have 
stirred  up  a  trouble  of  real  magnitude.  It  appears 
that  when  the  Japanese  flagship  Asama  was  lying  off 
Los  Angeles  Mr.  Linnard,  manager  of  the  Maryland 
Hotel,  struck  upon  a  plan  to  turn  the  incident  to  social 
and  advertising  account.  He  invited  the  admiral  and 
his  officers  to  a  ball  at  his  hotel  with  the  implied 
promise  of  meeting  Pasadena  "society."  The  admiral 
and  his  officers  accepted  the  invitation,  but  Pasadena 
"society"  did  not  accept  it.  In  plain  English  it  did 
not  suit  the  young  women  of  Pasadena  or  their  parents 
that  they  should  meet  socially  and  dance  with  Japanese, 
even  though  they  were  officers  of  the  navy.  There 
are  some  of  us  who  do  not  live  in  Pasadena  who  feel 
the  same  way  about  it.     But  quite  naturally  the  Jap- 


anese admiral  and  his  suite  felt  themselves  aggrieved. 
They  had  accepted  a  social  invitation  only  to  meet 
with  a  snub.  Their  mistake  was  in  assuming  that  the 
function  was  an  official  one,  whereas  it  was  a  mere 
advertising  scheme  on  the  part  of  the  energetic  Mr. 
Linnard.  Hut  how  were  the  Japanese  to  know  that 
the  whole  matter  originated  in  the  enterprise  of  an 
over-officious  tavern-keeper,  wholly  without  repre- 
sentative or  other  social  or  political  authority  ? 


In  the  days  before  Commerce  came  to  transform  Cali- 
fornia from  a  land  of  romance  to  a  land  of  prosaic 
things,  the  city  of  Sacramento  was  the  centre  of  an 
unique  life.  In  numbers  the  community  was  never  a 
large  one,  but  in  the  quality  of  its  human  composition 
it  has  perhaps  not  been  matched  in  this  or  in  any 
country.  With  those  who  brought  force  of  courage 
and  force  of  brawn  to  delve  into  the  gorges  and  moun- 
tain sides  there  came  an  element  representative  of 
higher  and  more  enduring  social  values — youths  vital 
and  ambitious,  trained  in  the  professions,  representative 
of  the  best  in  breeding,  learning,  character,  that  the 
world  afforded.  Naturally,  they  gathered  into  the 
centre  of  activities  of  that  day  and  they  made  of  Sac- 
ramento a  community  whose  fame  on  the  score  of  the 
moralities  and  amenities  of  life  has  become  a  historic 
heritage.  As  conditions  changed,  one  by  one  of  this 
brilliant  group  passed  out  or  passed  on.  With  the  end- 
ing of  the  golden  era  some  returned  to  their  original 
homes,  others  transferred  their  energies  to  the  new 
community  at  the  "bay,"  others  rose  to  national  and 
even  to  world-wide  eminence,  passing  out  of  the  local 
life  of  Sacramento.  But  through  these  vicissitudes 
one  fine  figure  remained,  devoted  alike  through  middle 
life  and  in  his  age  to  the  scenes  which  had  enthralled 
his  youth.  Dr.  G.  L.  Simmons,  in  his  own  phrase, 
"never  wished  for  any  other  home  or  sphere  of 
activity."  From  the  pioneer  day  until  just  now,  when 
borne  reverently  to  his  grave,  Dr.  Simmons  lived  in 
unfaltering  love  and  devotion  to  Sacramento.  And 
through  all  these  years,  in  his  personal  walk,  in  his 
civic  spirit,  he  stood  a  veritable  tower  of  enlighten- 
ment. In  him  there  survived,  after  all  his  contempo- 
raries had  departed,  the  spirit  and  tradition  of  the  little 
city  in  its  romantic  era.  In  his  death,  in  the  fullness 
of  years  and  of  respect,  a  chain  which  has  linked  the 
life  of  pioneer  Sacramento  with  the  life  of  the  modern 
world  is  severed.  

The  rebuff  given  by  the  Senate  to  its  presiding 
officer,  Vice-President  Sherman,  in  the  matter  of  count- 
ing the  ayes  and  noes,  is  a  fresh  reminder  of  the  deter- 
mination of  our  highest  legislative  body  to  claim  for 
itself  unlimited  privilege  of  discussion.  The  House  of 
Representatives,  as  long  ago  as  the  day  of  Speaker 
Reed,  ceased  to  be  a  deliberative  body.  It  is  worked 
under  rules  which  shut  off  debate  at  the  will  of  the 
Speaker.  This  undoubtedly  is  necessary  for  the  expe- 
dition of  business,  none  the  less  it  destroys  all  privi- 
lege in  the  matter  of  debate.  In  the  Senate,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  has  been  care  to  preserve  this  privi- 
lege by  resenting  and  rejecting  every  step  looking  to 
cloture.  Unlimited  privilege  of  debate  does  work  to 
the  delay  of  business,  and  at  times  it  has  been  greatly 
abused  in  the  Senate.  But  broadly  speaking,  the  prin- 
ciple is  worth  sustaining,  since  it  is  right  that  there 
should  be  a  platform  upon  which  public  questions  may 
be  discussed  free  from  limitations. 


Librarian  Gillis  presents  a  strong  appeal  for  en- 
largement of  the  facilities  of  the  State  library.  The 
institution  has  outgrown  the  house  room  available  for 
it  in  the  State  Capitol.  Utility,  convenience,  necessity, 
cry  aloud  for  more  space  and  this  Mr.  Gillis  would 
gain  through  the  construction  of  a  special  library 
building  in  the  Capitol  grounds  or  elsewhere.  The 
need  is  not  overstated;  it  is  all  that  Mr.  Gillis  pleads 
and  more.  But  there  arises  the  question,  shall  the  great 
collection,  which  ranks  among  the  most  notable  in  the 
United  States,  be  retained  in  Sacramento,  where  it  is 
relatively  of  small  use,  or  reestablished  at  the  centre 
of  the  life  of  the  State — in  other  words,  San  Fran- 
cisco? Here,  suitably  housed  and  arranged,  the  State 
library  would  be  a  thing  of  infinitely  more  service  than 
it  is  in  its  present  location.  It  is  the  only  comprehen- 
sive library  in  the  State,  and  it  ought  to  be  so  placed 
as  to  serve  the  convenience  of  greater  as  distinct  from 
lesser  numbers. 


Italy's  colonies  equal   twice  her  own 
Germanv  five  times  her  size. 
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THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


By  Henry  C.  Shelley. 


Gog  and  Magog,  those  impassive  and  ponderous  giants  who 
adorn  the  ancient  Guildhall  of  London,  have  been  grim  on- 
lookers of  feasts  to  many  an  illustrious  American  guest  at  the 
lord  mayor's  generous  table,  for  those  images  looked  on  while, 
among  others,  George  Peabody  and  Ulysses  Grant  were  made 
freemen  of  the  English  capital,  but  they  have  never  witnessed 
a  more  unique  gathering  in  their  historic  banqueting  hall  than 
when  the  admiral  and  officers  of  the  American  fleet  were 
entertained  at  lunch  the  other  day.  The  toast  of  the  day, 
"The  United  States  Navy,"  was  proposed  by  the  lord  mayor 
himself  in  a  felicitous  speech,  who  recalled  the  fact  that 
although  that  hall  had  been  the  scene  of  receptions  to  many 
British  naval  heroes,  such  as  Nelson  and  Howe  and  Rodney, 
it  was  the  first  time  in  its  five  centuries  of  history  that  the 
chief  magistrate  of  London  had  had  the  privilege  to  welcome 
the  naval  representatives  of  America.  In  his  reply  Admiral 
Murdock  worthily  upheld  the  credit  of  his  country  as  the 
home  of  after-lunch  speakers,  paying  a  graceful  tribute  to 
the  hosts  of  the  fleet  under  the  Southern  Cross,  and  observ- 
ing that  since  a  London  newspaper  had  mentioned  that  Ameri- 
can sailors  had  ice-cream  three  days  a  week  he  had  received 
many  offers  of  enlistment.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of 
the  hosts  at  that  memorable  lunch  did  not  fail  to  acquaint 
the  guests  with  the  fact  that  they  were  within  easy  hail  of 
the  resting  place  of  New  England's  first  admiral,  the  indomi- 
table Captain  John  Smith,  whose  brass  memorial  duly  blazons 
his  high-sounding  sea  title. 


We  are  hearing  little  from  Lisbon  these  days,  for  the 
cables  are  only  kept  busy  when  there  is  any  spectacular 
event  to  record,  but  private  advices  seem  to  show  that  all 
is  not  well  in  the  city  by  the  Tagus.  The  moderate  men  of 
the  new  government  are  facing  many  perplexing  problems,  for 
the  laborites  are  dictating  terms  on  every  hand  and  letting 
it  be  understood  that  those  who  engineered  one  revolution 
are  capable  of  forcing  another.  One  of  the  most  significant 
features  of  the  situation  is  the  multiplication  of  new  ex- 
tremist newspapers,  while  business  men  who  have  been  visiting 
the  provinces  lately  report  that  a  state  of  anarchy  prevails  in 
most  districts.  How  authority  is  being  set  at  defiance  is 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  an  officer  who  was  recently  appointed 
by  the  provisional  government  to  the  charge  of  the  torpedo 
school.  When  he  went  to  assume  his  duties  he  found  all  the 
sailors  drawn  up  awaiting  him,  and  in  their  presence  he  was 
informed  that  he  could  not  land,  as  his  appointment  was  dis- 
tasteful to  them.  It  is  not  expected  that  any  attempt  will 
be  made  to  reestablish  the  monarchy,  but  the  best-informed 
Lisbonites  fully  anticipate  the  speedy  overthrow  of  the  present 
government.  In  fact,  Portugal  bids  fair  to  compete  with  the 
South  American  republics  in  kaleidoscopic  administrative 
changes.  

Had  Lafcadio  Hearn  ever  become  an  American  citizen  it 
is  highly  probable  he  would  have  provided  a  substitute  for 
Poe  among  those  now  objectless  besiegers  of  the  Hall  of 
Fame,  for  Stedman  had  a  keen  prevision  of  what  was  to 
happen  when  he  said,  "Hearn  will  become  in  time  as  much 
of  a  romantic  personality  and  tradition  as  Poe  now  is." 
Happily  the  interpreter  of  Japan  has  a  stalwart  champion  in 
the  person  of  Elizabeth  Bisland,  his  friend  for  nearly  a  gen- 
eration, who  declines  to  make  any  sort  of  peace  terms  with 
that  Philadelphia  doctor  who  claims  to  have  given  Hearn  "a 
soul."  Most  of  the  "scandal"  legends  linked  with  Hearn's 
name  are  associated  with  his  indigent  days  in  Cincinnati  and 
New  Orleans,  and  with  regard  to  the  latter  Miss  Bisland 
writes  : 

Hearn's  life  in  New  Orleans  has  been  referred  to  as  base 
and  gross,  but  the  only  specific  charge  brought  is  that  he 
was  allied  to  a  Voodoo  priestess.  I  happen  to  know  that  this 
charge  rests  on  the  fact  that  he  was  ordered  to  see  her  for 
the  purpose  of  writing  an  article  about  her  and  that  he  met 
her  exactly  once.  When  examined,  most  of  these  whispered 
scandals  are  found  to  have  an  "equally  valuable  and  accurate 
basis. 

Several  times  during  his  various  changes  of  lodgings  in 
New  Orleans  Hearn  occupied  rooms  rented  to  him  by  colored 
people.  Such  lodgings  were  common  enough  in  that  day,  and 
were  no  more  unusual  or  scandalous  than  are  lodgings  kept 
by  Irish  or  German  people  in  New  York.  The  same  was 
true  of  the  West  Indies,  and  in  such  lodgings  in  Martinique 
he  fell  ill  of  yellow  fever  and  was  nursed  with  great  kindness 
and  his  rent  allowed  to  remain  in  arrears  until  he  was  able 
to  repay  it,  though  he  always  declared  that  no  money  could 
discharge  the  debt  of  gratitude.  These  are  the  facts  on 
which  are  based  the  charges  that  he  "lived  with  negroes." 

Miss  Bisland  does  well  to  set  down  all  the  facts  as  she 
knows  them ;  to  admit  that  Hearn  "did  not  lead  the  life 
of  a  Galahad  up  to  the  time  of  his  marriage"  ;  yet  the  ma- 
terials for  "legends"  will  always  be  available  for  the  literary 
scandalmonger.  Some  of  the  fault  of  this  may  be  attributed 
to  Hearn  himself,  who  bemoaned  the  stratification  of  society 
in   such  frank  terms  as   these: 

How  much  better  seems  to  me  the  wild  days  of  Mormon 
evangelization  in  America, — of  the  Freelove  phalansteries, — 
of  Brook  Farm  and  the  Oneida  Community, — of  Hep  worth 
Dixon's  "Spiritual  Wives"  !  Humbug,  of  course,  but  what  a 
finely  fluid  aspirational  condition  of  society  the  whole  thing 
meant, — even  with  "Mr.  Sludge,  the  Medium"  thrown  in ! 
Anything  is  better  than  the  crystallization  of  ideas,  the  hard- 
ening of  conventions,  the  recognized  despair  of  thinkers  to 
oppose^  the  enormous  weight  and  power  of  Philistinism. 
''You'." — said  a  Jew  to  me  not  long  ago  (a  Jew  with  Heine's 
soul,  and  therefore  now  dead  and  double-damned) — "You 
fight  society.  Oh,  you  fly!  the  elephant's  foot  will  crush  you 
withov;  feeling  you."  What  matter !  In  those  days  being 
supremely  an  ass  as  well  as  a  fly,  I  thought  I  could  overturn 
the  U7iiverse.  I  was  a  new  Archimedes :  the  lever  was  en- 
tbusi'sm!  all  radicals  were  my  brothers,  and  had  I  been  in 
Rust,  j.  I  might  have  tried  to  blow  up  the  Czar. 


well  founded,  but  there  are  dangers  which  are  too  often 
ignored.  No  doubt  there  is  good  ground  for  the  plea  that 
the  city  is  illogical  which  prohibits  street  baseball  and  roller 
skating  and  does  not  provide  a  playground  where  youthful 
energy  may  be  exercised  without  becoming  a  public  nuisance, 
but  even  when  such  playgrounds  are  provided  all  is  not  done. 
The  appeal  of  Joseph  Lee,  the  president  of  the  Playground 
Association  of  America,  for  the  services  of  professional  play 
directors  has  much  in  its  favor.  Such  a  guide  is  perhaps 
more  necessary  in  the  school  than  in  the  general  playground, 
for  without  direction  the  play  instinct  is  too  liable  to  take 
a  hunting  or  fighting  turn.  Some  of  the  sanest  educational 
authorities  in  America  are  agreed  that  as  a  nation  we  are 
more  in  need  of  being  taught  how  to  play  than  how  to  work. 
School  playgrounds  without  wise  directors  become  the  scene 
of  mere  random  scuffling  and  rowdyism.  One  of  the  great 
needs  of  the  day  is  a  policy  which  shall  link  the  play  life 
of  school  with  the  leisure  interest  of  life.  In  this  matter 
the  example  of  ancient  Greece  is  not  without  instruction  for 
a  republic.  As  Dr.  Henderson  has  pointed  out,  "for  the 
training  of  an  aristocracy  of  free  men  the  game  has  the 
great  advantage  of  giving  each  a  chance  to  participate  in 
leadership  and  of  compelling  the  leader  to  rely  for  his  sup- 
port upon  the  free  consent  of  all  rather  than  upon  blind 
custom  or  terror."  In  the  play  of  childhood  too  little  atten- 
tion is  given  to  those  games  which  appeal  to  the  aesthetic 
sense — a  sheer  waste  of  opportunity  to  create  preferences 
which  might  enrich  adult  life  to  so  large  an  extent. 


So  the  universal  language  is  not  to  be  either  Volapuk  or 
Esperanto.  The  observant  student  of  contemporary  life  must 
have  noticed  that  even  the  North  American  Revieiv  has 
grown  lukewarm  in  its  Esperanto  campaign,  while  it  is  a  long 
time  since  Volapuk  had  even  the  smallest  paragraph  in  the 
daily  press.  The  arena  being  thus  clear  for  a  new  claimant, 
Theo.  Kruger  takes  the  field  in  eulogy  of  his  native  language. 
What  that  is,  Mr.  Kruger's  Teutonic  name  will  enable  the 
reader  to  guess.  The  universal  speech  must  be  "a  Germanic 
language,  and  of  these  the  most  fitting,  the  most  deserving, 
and  the  most  beautiful  one  is  the  German."  Mr.  Kruger's 
objections  to  English  are  its  wayward  spelling  and  pronuncia- 
tion, its  lack  of  grammer,  and  its  enormous  bulk  of  words. 
But  the  greatest  fault  of  all  is  that  nobody  can  learn  and 
master  English.  He  affirms  he  has  been  trying  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  has  "given  up  all  attempts  to  learn 
it."  In  proof  whereof  he  writes  to  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  a  lengthy  letter  couched  in  as  good  English  as  any  one 
need  wish  to  write  !  But,  it  seems,  the  burden  of  Mr.  Kruger's 
complaint  is  that  some  conspirators  are  again  try'ng  to 
"abolish  the  last  remnant  of  German  teaching"  in  the  public 
schools  of  America.  But  what  about  English  in  the  public 
schools  of  Germany?  If  the  curriculum  of  American  public 
schools  is  to  include  all  the  languages  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
Uncle  Sam's  adopted  children  there  would  not  be  much  time 
for  teaching  anything  else. 


It  would  be  truly  churlish  to  begrudge  the  "Immortals"  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  such  pleasant  little 
functions  as  that  two  days'  session  held  in  New  York,  espe- 
cially when  they  afford  opportunity  to  do  honor  to  such  a 
veteran  in  letters  as  John  Bigelow,  who  was  rightly  given  the 
centre  of  the  laurel-adorned  stage.  Yet  if  the  Academy  is  to 
be  anything  more  than  a  name,  or  an  imitation  on  a  larger 
scale  of  Boston's  memorable  Mutual  Admiration  Society,  is 
it  not  time  that  some  aggressive  programme  was  adopted  in 
justification  for  its  existence?  It  may  serve  a  mildly  useful 
purpose  to  elect  the  fifty  from  the  members  of  the  National 
Institute  in  order  to,  as  Mr.  Howells  puts  it,  "more  succinctly 
report  to  the  country  what  has  been  accomplished  in  litera- 
ture, in  music,  in  painting,  in  sculpture,  and  in  architecture," 
but,  without  waiting  for  the  judgment  of  posterity,  there  are 
now  and  here  some  who  will  wonder  at  those  who  are  in  and 
those  who  are  outside  the  charmed  circle.  The  least  useful 
function  of  the  French  Academy  at  the  present  time  is  its 
effort  to  anticipate  posterity  ;  in  the  heyday  of  its  glory  and 
serviceableness  it  benefited  France  by  its  guardianship  of 
language.  Why  can  not  the  American  "immortals"  attempt  a 
similar  task?  Heaven  knows  there  is  an  ample  field.  Every 
week  a  dozen  theatres  claim  to  have  "the  greatest  American 
play,"  almost  as  frequently  is  heralded  the  advent  of  "the 
great  American  novel,"  and  rarely  does  a  lustrum  of  days 
pass  without  some  wretched  piece  of  hack-work  in  book 
compilation  being  characterized  as  "scholarly." 


Many  of  the  arguments  advanced  at  the  conferences  which 
re  so  frequently  held   in  support  of  the  playground  idea  are 


Leipzig  is  the  largest  publication  centre  in  the  world. 
More  books  and  periodicals  are  printed  there  than  any- 
where else,  and  more  people  are  engaged  in  making 
and  using  printers'  supplies  than  in  London,  New  York, 
Berlin,  or  Paris.  Out  of  a  total  of  30,718  books,  that 
were  published  in  the  German  empire  last  year,  11,219 
were  printed  and  issued  in  Leipzig,  and  3723  music 
books  and  pieces  of  sheet  music.  Many  of  the  orders 
come  from  England,  France,  Austria  and  other  coun- 
tries, because  the  mechanical  work  can  be  done  in 
Leipzig  much  cheaper  than  elsewhere.  More  than  half 
of  the  transactions  in  books  take  place  at  the  Leipzig 
book  fair,  which  occurs  every  year  at  the  jubilate,  the 
first  week  in  Easter,  when  booksellers  and  publishers 
from  all  parts  of  Germany  assemble  to  compare  and 
balance  accounts  and  to  make  contracts  for  the  next 
year. 


The  gross  receipts  of  the  Oberammergau  peasants 
from  this  year's  Passion  Play  amounted  to  nearly  half 
a  million  dollars.  The  net  profit  is  given  as  $324,100. 
Something  over  $100,000  of  this  is  placed  in  the  vil- 
lage treasury,  and  the  remainder  divided  among  the 
eight  hundred-odd  players.  The  most  highly  paid  of 
the  latter  receive  about  $625  for  their  summers  work. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Mrs.  Albert  A.  S.  Tice  was  elected  president  of  the 
National  Daughters  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
at  the  convention  which  was  held  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
Chicago. 

After  many  editorial  pronouncements  sustaining  and 
condemning  an  alleged  prediction  by  James  J.  Hill  that 
a  financial  storm  might  be  looked  for  next  year,  Mr. 
Hill's  repudiation  of  the  statement  attributed  to  him 
began  to  get  into  circulation. 

The  Rev.  Effie  M.  Jones,  a  Universalist  minister  of 
Iowa,  is  spoken  of  by  the  newspapers  of  Berlin  as 
having  made  the  greatest  impression  oratorically  of 
all  the  speakers  heard  at  the  recent  world's  congress  of 
Free  Christians  and  Religious  Liberals. 

Dr.  D.  D.  Martin,  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  is  the  oldest 
practicing  surgeon  in  the  United  States.  He  is  eighty- 
nine  years  old.  At  the  clinical  convention  of  North 
American  surgeons  in  Chicago  recently  Dr.  Martin  per- 
formed an  operation  which  showed  his  colleagues  that 
his  skill  and  judgment  had  been  in  no  way  impaired  by 
age. 

Miss  Annabel  Sharp,  society  reporter  on  the  Cleve- 
land Leader,  recently  walked  the  fifty  miles  required 
of  army  and  navy  officers  in  two  days,  instead  of  the 
three  days  given  the  officers  of  the  two  services,  and 
she  did  it  in  only  a  few  minutes  more  time  than  did  the 
two  officers  attached  to  the  naval  recruiting  station  in 
Cleveland. 

Paul  Heyse,  the  German  novelist,  who  has  won  this 
year's  Nobel  prize  in  literature,  is  recognized  as  a 
master  of  his  art  in  his  own  language.  He  has  been 
a  writer  for  sixty  years.  "L'Arrabiata"  was  his  first 
and  one  of  his  best  stories.  "Vetter  Gabriel"  and  "The 
Heart  Divided"  are  among  the  leading  favorites  with 
his  readers.  His  one  drama,  "Mary  of  Magdala,"  was 
translated  by  William  Winter  and  produced  by  Mrs. 
Fiske. 

Ten  Southern  States  will  erect  monuments  in  bronze 
or  marble  to  the  women  of  the  Confederacy  who  sacri- 
ficed so  much  to  sustain  the  cause.  All  these  monu- 
ments will  be  replicas  of  the  original  design  by  Miss 
Belle  Kinney,  a  young  woman  of  twenty-three,  who 
may  take  especial  pride  in  the  fact  that  she  has  been 
awarded  the  largest  contract  for  sculpture  work  ever 
given  to  a  woman.  Miss  Kinney  was  born  in  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  the  daughter  of  a  Confederate  soldier, 
and  her  art  education  was  gained  entirely  in  the  United 
States,  principally  at  the  Art  Institute  in  Chicago. 

Edwin  Lefevre,  author  of  the  novel,  "Sampson  Rock 
of  Wall  Street,"  has  just  sailed  for  Spain,  where  he 
goes  with  a  unique  distinction — as  minister  from  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  accredited  to  both  Spain  and 
Italy.  Mr.  Lefevre's  official  title  is  "Su  Excellencia 
Edwino  Lefevre,  Ministro  Extraordinario  y  Enviado 
Plenipotentiaro  de  la  Republica  de  Panama."  Mr.  Le- 
fevre was  born  in  Colon,  Colombia,  though  his  father 
is  an  American.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  San  Francisco,  afterward  studying  mining  engineer- 
ing in  the  East.  His  residence  is  Bronxville,  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Bartlett  Crane  is  becoming  widely 
known  as  a  housekeeper  for  municipalities.  She  had 
been  a  teacher,  and  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church,  after 
her  graduation  from  college,  when  she  was  moved  to 
attack  some  of  the  public  problems  in  her  home  city, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  First  she  instituted  a  new  plan 
of  street  cleaning  which  proved  efficient  and  econom- 
ical. Then  she  formed  a  civic  improvement  league  and 
investigated  sources  of  food  supplies  in  the  interest 
of  health.  Now  she  is  called  to  other  cities  in  other 
States  to  advise  and  direct  similar  campaigns.  Mrs. 
Crane  is  fifty-two  years  old. 

Justice  Edward  Douglas  White,  who  is  to  be  chief 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  a  Democrat  and  has 
served  as  associate  justice  of  this  court  since  1894. 
He  is  sixty-five  years  old  and  is  a  native  of  Louisiana, 
which  State  heaped  upon  him  almost  every  political  and 
official  honor  it  had  to  bestow.  After  his  graduation 
from  the  Jesuit  College  at  New  Orleans  he  took  post- 
graduate work  at  Georgetown  University.  Then,  re- 
turning to  Louisiana,  he  served  four  years  as  a  member 
of  the  State  senate.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  to  the 
supreme  bench  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  He  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1891  and  served 
there  until  1894,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  by  President  Cleveland. 

Princess  August  Wilhelm,  wife  of  the  Kaiser's  fourth 
son,  has  set  herself  the  task  of  reviving  one  of  Ger- 
many's oldest  customs,  that  according  to  which  newly 
wedded  couples  immediately  after  the  marriage  cere- 
mony plant  a  couple  of  oak  saplings  side  by  side  in  a 
park  or  by  a  roadside  of  their  native  town.  The  town 
of  Mulchausen,  in  Thuringia,  is  the  first  to  respond  to 
the  princess's  appeal.  A  municipal  official  appears  at 
the  wedding  and  invites  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to 
drive  with  him  in  a  carriage  to  a  new  road  near  the 
town  and  there  plant  oak  saplings.  The  tree-planting 
idea  was  started  by  a  former  elector  of  Brandenburg 
with  the  object  of  repairing  the  ravages  caused  by  the 
thirty  years'  war.  The  elector  forbade  young  persons 
to  marry  until  they  had  planted  a  number  of  young  fruit 
trees. 


December  24,  1910. 
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THE  DANCING  FAD  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Fashionable  Costumes  Necessitate  Ballroom  Gymnastics. 


Any  one  who  has  anything  new  in  the  way  of  fancy 
dancing,  art  dancing,  ancient  dancing,  or  European 
folk  dancing,  and  who  would  like  to  pass  their  art 
through  the  mint  of  New  York  society  had  better  come 
to  the  metropolis  quickly,  because  the  fad  may  pass 
any  day.  Fads  come  and  go  like  performers  on  the 
vaudeville  stage,  and  at  any  moment  it  may  be  a  case 
of  thumbs  down  for  the  amusement  that  only  an  hour 
before  was  received  with  rapturous  applause.  Just 
now  it  pleases  the  New  York  woman  to  dance — on 
her  feet.  Tomorrow  she  may  discover  the  delights 
of  dancing  on  her  head,  or  on  all  fours,  and  then  quite 
a  new  kind  of  teacher  will  be  wanted. 

The  latest  arrival  in  the  harvest  field  is  a  lady  who 
describes  herself  as  instructor  to  the  British  Educa- 
tional Board.  Just  what  this  imposing  structure  may 
consist  of  is  not  apparent,  but  if  English  educational 
cranks  are  in  any  way  like  our  own — and  they  are 
probably  as  alike  as  peas  in  a  pod — we  may  suppose 
that  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  in  England,  who 
are  the  only  ones  that  deign  to  accept  free  education, 
are  now  being  taught  to  dance,  perhaps  even  to  play 
the  violin  and  to  ride  horseback.  Who  knows?  How- 
ever that  may  be,  here  is  Miss  Xeal  in  our  midst  ready 
to  teach,  to  lecture,  or  to  dance.  Her  specialty  is  the 
Morris  dance,  which  she  has  excavated  from  sundry 
aged  people  in  England  who  remember  that  when  they 
were  young  they  used  to  hold  a  special  dance  on  the 
longest  day  of  the  year.  A  young  girl  was  selected  as 
leader.  She  had  to  be  "pure  as  snow,"  and  if  any  man 
jostled  her  during  the  day  he  was  fined  half  a  crown. 
Miss  Neal  says  this  was  a  pagan  dance,  and  that  when 
the  young  girl  of  requisite  purity  was  once  found  they 
kept  her  pure  by  sacrificing  her  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
But  the  concluding  detail  was  allowed  to  lapse  into 
innocuous   desuetude. 

Miss  Neal  has  competitors.  The  dancing  teachers 
are  doing  a  roaring  trade  just  now.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  to  christen  your  specialty  with  some  unpronounceable 
name  suggestive  of  weird  nooks  in  eastern  Europe, 
learn  a  few  appropriate  capers,  and  there  you  are. 
Of  course  there  are  some  people  who  have  been  really 
charmed  by  the  performances  of  St.  Denis  and  Duncan 
and  who  have  eagerly  recognized  the  possibilities  of  a 
new  and  beautiful  art,  but  they  form  a  small  percentage 
of  the  whole.  Women  in  general  have  a  very  slight 
sense  of  art  or  of  beauty.  Nothing  appeals  to  them 
exceut  the  fad  of  the  moment,  and  it  is  these  women 
who  fill  the  select  dancing  academies  that  have  sprung 
up  everywhere  in  Manhattan  and  that  will  die  away 
like  mushrooms  as  soon  as  the  fad  gives  way  to  an- 
other. There  is  one  dance  that  is  not  unattractive  and 
that  will  be  seen  a  good  deal  in  the  ballrooms.  It  is 
called  the  Boston  waltz  and  it  is  practically  the  same 
as  the  old  French  hop  waltz.  It  is  danced  to  waltz 
time  and  a  rising  on  the  toes  takes  the  place  of  the 
third  step.  The  two-step  also  will  be  popular  because 
it  allows  of  a  very  short  step  instead  of  the  more 
graceful  full  length  one.  But  the  most  popular  dance 
will  be  the  simple,  unalloyed  jig. 

Why?  Because  the  dressmakers  will  not  allow  any- 
thing else.  The  jig  and  the  two-step  represent  the 
compromise  between  the  dressmaker  who  insists  upon 
the  hobble  skirt  and  the  dancing  teacher  who  happens 
momentarily  to  bask  in  the  smile  of  society.  Compro 
mises  always  leave  a  smart  upon  both  sides,  and  there- 
fore there  is  no  love  lost  between  the  dancing  teacher 
and  the  dressmaker.  "How,"  asks  one  of  the  former, 
"is  it  possible  to  teach  a  lady  to  dance  who  actually 
comes  to  my  studio  in  a  costume  that  gives  her  about 
as  much  liberty  of  motion  as  a  well  wrapped  mummy? 
She  wants  to  dance  and  she  wants  also  to  dress  fash- 
ionably, and  she  has  not  wit  enough  to  choose  between 
the  two  nor,  indeed,  to  understand  that  a  choice  is 
necessary."  But  there  are  some  teachers  who  are  well 
enough  established  to  make  draconic  rules.  "I  boss  the 
clothes  question  from  start  to  finish,"  says  one  of  them. 
"I  will  give  a  lesson  to  no  one  wearing  a  tight  skirt." 

Since  the  best  kinds  of  dances  are  almost  prohibited 
by  the  modern  costume  it  may  be  wondered  how  it  is 
that  the  dancing  schools  are  working  overtime  just 
now,  since  their  products  are  almost  impossible  in  the 
ballroom.  Heaven  forbid  that  any  of  us  should  be  re- 
quired to  explain  a  feminine  inconsistency,  but  in  this 
case  the  explanation  is  easy.  The  woman  learns  to 
dance  in  order  that  she  may  wear  the  modern  costume, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  requires  a  reconstruction  of 
the  female  form  divine.  One  dancing  teacher  who  was 
asked  if  she  had  not  a  large  clientele  among  gilded 
children  said  that  she  had  more  mothers  than  children 
on  her  books.  They  come  to  her  in  the  hope  of  reduc- 
ing the  "too,  too  solid  flesh"  that  makes  correct  cos- 
tume an  impossibility.  Dancing,  for  them,  is  an 
alternative  to  rolling  about  on  a  hardwood  floor  and 
all  the  other  dreadful  things  that  women  do  to  them- 
selves and  that  would  raise  them  into  the  front  rank  of 
martvrs  if  the  same  things  were  done  to  them.  Then 
of  course  the  fashionable  doctor  has  been  quick  to 
"catch  on"  to  the  fad  of  the  moment.  Dancing,  he  tells 
his  victims,  is  the  best  possible  form  of  exercise 
There  is  no  such  corrective,  he  says,  for  greediness  at 
table,  although  of  course  he  uses  a  more  diplomatic 
form'  of  speech,  while  as  for  nervous  exhaustion  it 
beats  the  rest  cure  and  the  Turkish  hath  into  a  frazzle 
The    fashionable   doctor,    canny   scamp   that   he 


always  ready  to  trim  his  sails  to  the  favoring  wind,  and 
so  lady  after  lady  turns  up  at  the  dancing  academy  and 
explains  that  her  physician  has  positively  ordered  danc- 
ing lessons.  It  may  be  observed  that  he  never  orders 
half  a  day  at  the  washtub,  nor  does  he  expatiate  on 
the  physical  benefits  of  carrying  a  baby  for  a  mile  or 
two.  But  who  knows?  Perhaps  even  the  laundry  tub 
and  the  baby  may  yet  have  their  dav  in  court. 

To  show  how  intense  the  craze  has  become  it  may 
be  said  that  there  is  a  teacher  of  stage  dancing  here 
who  has  taught  none  but  professionals  for  years,  but 
the  society  women  have  overrun  him  and  compelled 
him  to  take  them  as  pupils.  He  did  not  particularly 
want  them,  and  so  he  gave  them  to  understand  that 
he  should  make  no  difference  in  his  methods  for  the 
richest  woman  in  the  world.  So  long  as  they  were  in 
his  studio  they  would  be  as  toads  under  the  harrow 
like  the  rest  of  his  pupils  and  would  have  to  work  and 
to  obey.  But  it  made  no  difference.  Perhaps  the  nov- 
elty of  having  to  obey  was  the  chief  charm,  and  what 
could  be  more  novel  for  the  butterfly  of  fashion. 

Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 

New  York,  December  14,  1910. 


THE  GENIE  OF  THE  WATERS. 


The  public  gain  in  listening  to  Miss  Terry's  dis- 
courses on  Shakespeare  (says  William  Winter  in  Har- 
per's Weekly)  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the 
pleasure  of  mental  and  spiritual  intercourse  with  a 
woman  of  fine  temperament  and  rare  physical  charm. 
The  actress  has  always  been  wonderfully  skillful  in  her 
use  of  attire;  it  was  not,  as  is  customarily  supposed, 
Burne-Jones  who  invented  the  Ellen  Terry  draperies, 
but  Ellen  Terry  who  devised  them,  and  who  inspired 
Burne-Jones  to  paint  them;  and,  as  she  stands  before 
the  audience  in  her  ample  garniture  of  flowing  white 
robes,  gracefully  disposed,  she  is  impressive  and  fasci- 
nating. To  see  her  as  an  actress  was — and  perhaps  it 
would  be  again — to  see  a  vital  creature  of  beauty,  pas- 
sion, tenderness,  and  eloquence,  a  being,  in  Cleopatra's 
fine  phrase,  all  "fire  and  air."  But  even  to  see  her  as 
a  lecturer  is  a  privilege.  She  is  not,  indeed,  a  good 
one ;  there  is  an  art  in  lecturing,  and  as  yet  Miss  Terry 
has  not  learned  it.  Her  method  is  experimental.  She 
does  not  speak  with  conviction,  but  rather  with  the 
dubiety  of  a  person  who  seems  either  to  be  uttering  the 
thoughts  of  another  mind  or  uttering  thoughts  which 
have  not  been  maturely  and  thoroughly  considered. 
She  overruns  her  "points."  She  makes  no  sufficient 
allowance  for  either  laughter  or  applause.  She  drops 
her  voice  at  the  end  of  sentences,  so  that  some  of  her 
words  become  indistinct  or  inaudible.  She  lacks  the 
decisive,  dominant  quality  of  authority,  being  at  times 
uneasy,  hurried,  flurried,  and  at  such  times,  therefore, 
ineffective.  Her  views,  furthermore  (such  of  them  as 
I  have  heard  or  read),  are  often  incorrect,  generally 
commonplace,  and,  in  the  matter  of  thought,  superficial. 
All  the  same  it  is  better  to  see  and  hear  Miss  Terry 
again  as  a  lecturer  than  not  to  see  and  hear  her  at  all. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  improbable  that  she  will  acquire 
facility  in  this  new  professional  vocation,  as  time  passes 
and  as  practice  insures  an  ease  of  method.  Her  hits; 
as  a  speaker,  now,  are  mostly  made  by  quick  little 
flashes  of  piquant  comment  and  sudden  transitions  of 
playful  tone — as  when,  remarking  on  the  historic  doubt 
of  Shakespeare's  entire  authorship  of  "King  Henry 
VIII,"  she  "just  knows  that  Shakespeare  did  write  it, 
at  least  Queen  Catherine."  and  thus  jauntily  laughs  the 
scholar-like  commentators  out  of  court. 


Baron  Munchausen's  famous  book  of  travels  was  pub- 
lished in  1785,  exactly  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago. 
That  is  not  a  very  long  time  (says  the  New  York 
Evening  Post).  But  suppose  Munchausen  had  pro- 
fessed to  carry  his  travels  into  an  undiscovered  land, 
where  science  and  invention  had  had  a  start  of  a  cen- 
tury or  two  as  compared  with  Europe;  and  suppose 
that  he  had  told  of  an  invention  by  which  the  exact 
picture  of  any  object  was  permanently  impressed  upon 
a  plate  by  a  brief  exposure  to  light ;  that  at  first  it  took 
some  minutes  of  exposure  to  make  the  picture,  but  that 
year  by  year  methods  were  found  for  increasing  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  plates,  until  at  last  the  picture 
could  be  obtained  in  an  almost  infinitesimal  fraction  of 
a  second ;  that  a  favorite  amusement  of  the  people  was 
to  look  at  a  swift  succession  of  pictures  of  this  kind, 
portraying  persons  and  things  in  motion,  which  pro- 
duced upon  the  eye  the  precise  impression  of  the  orig- 
inal living  scene';  but  that  some  exhibitors  of  such 
scenes  got  into  trouble  because  the  actors  in  them  had 
indulged  in  vile  language,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the 
motion  of  their  lips  was  perfectly  reproduced,  and  that 
deaf-mutes  had  been  taught  to  read  the  lips.  Would 
not  this  story  have  been  regarded  as  equaling  in  in- 
credibility, and  surpassing  in  grotesqueness.  almost  any- 
thing the  baron  actually  put  into  his  book? 
m»w 

Newspapers  in  England  had  not  the  right  to  criticize 
the  policv  of  the  king  and  the  ministers  until  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Mr.  Walter,  the  first  editor 
of  the  London  Times,  had  to  serve  a  year's  imprison- 
ment for  censuring  the  Duke  of  York.  That  was  more 
than  100  vears  after  Milton,  in  the  "Areopagitica," 
stated  in  unanswerable  fashion  the  reasons  for  freedom 
of  speech. 

The    Nohel    prize   committee   of   the    Storthing    has 

awarder!  the  peace  prize   for   1910  In  the  International 
Permanent  Peace  Bureau  at  Berne.    The  value  of  the 
is  I  prize  is  $40,000. 


Jaillot  continued:  The  Chinese  assure  us  that  no 
one  should  ever  rescue  a  drowning  man  le^t  the  Genie  of 
the  Waters,  angry  at  seeing  himself  ravished  of  his 
prey,  turn  against  the  ravisher.  This  superstition, 
which  serves  to  adorn  cowardice  with  the  flower  of 
poetry  and  sentiment,  did  not  restrain  Darondc,  one 
evening,  when  he  saw  a  poor  devil  climb  up  on  the 
parapet  of  a  bridge  and  throw  himself  into  the  Seine. 
Without  hesitating  a  moment,  he  plunged  in  after  the 
would-be  suicide  and  brought  him  safely  to  shore. 
Then  leaving  to  others  the  task  of  resuscitating  the 
half-drowned  mail,  he  stole  away  to  escape  the  curiosity 
of  idle  spectators.  He  had  been  recognized,  however, 
and  his  name  appeared  in  the  daily  papers  in  connec- 
tion with  the  event.  He  was  just  reading  one  when 
his  servant  announced  a  visitor,  adding: 

"It  is  the  man  monsieur  saved  from  drowning  yes- 
terday." 

"Show  him  in,"  said  Daronde  resignedly. 
His  intended  cordiality  was  chilled   at  sight   of  the 
visitor,  a  half-starved,  unkempt  outcast. 

"Monsieur,"  began  the  man,  "I  suppose  1  ought  to 
owe  you  everlasting  gratitude,  but  don't  think  I  have 
come  to  thank  you.  I  have  come  simply  to  ask  you 
what  you  intend  to  do  for  me." 

"Do  for  you?"  echoed  Daronde  in  astonishment. 
"Yes,  monsieur;  I  owe  my  life  to  you,  since  you  took 
it  upon  yourself  to  drag  me  back  into  the  existence  I 
wished  to  end  forever." 

"Your  point  of  view  is  certainly  original."  remarked 
Daronde.     "Go  on." 

"I  am  a  poor  unfortunate."  continued  the  man.  "a 
prey  to  every  calamity.  After  desperate  struggles 
against  sickness  and  want,  I  saw  but  one  way  out  of 
it  all — death.  It  took  a  long  time  to  reach  the  point 
when  I  could  make  the  fatal  plunge.  It  was  done  at 
last !  The  bonds  of  my  miserable  life  were  broken 
when  I  lost  consciousness.  Then  I  was  rescued !  The 
breath  of  life  came  back  to  me.  and  with  it  the  horror 
and  dread  of  beginning  the  struggle  again.  Why  did 
you  happen  that  way,  monsieur?  You  would  not  have 
given  me  a  sou  to  save  me  from  starvation  and  yet  you 
risked  your  life  for  me.  You  placed  again  on  my 
shoulders  the  burden  I  wished  to  cast  off  forever.  I 
have  said  all  this  to  justify  my  first  question.  I  now 
ask  it  again.  What  are  you  going  to  do  to  help  me 
support  the  existence  you  have  forced  upon  me?" 
Somewhat     disconcerted,     Daronde    replied:      "My 

friend,  if  some  money " 

"Alms?     No,   monsieur."    said   the   man    in    refusal. 
"Keep  the  money,  which  would  not  carry  me  far." 
"A  position?"  proposed  Daronde. 
The  man  shook  his  head.     "Any  position  I  could  fill 
would  barely  keep  me  from  starving." 
Daronde  was  losing  patience. 

"As  matters  stand,  I  can  think  of  but  one  thing  to 
advise  you  to  do.  Go  back  to  the  place  where  I  found 
you." 

Without  emotion,  the  man  replied:  "I  expected  that 
advice,  and  I  believe  that  any  one  in  your  place  would 
have  offered  the  same.  You  are  willing  for  me  to  die. 
But  the  truth  is  I  no  longer  have  the  courage  to  kill  my- 
self. I  want  to  live;  and  to  live,  a  man  must  eat.  with- 
out counting  the  rest.  I  could  beg,  but  that  is  a 
humiliating  and  unreliable  way  of  support.  The  only 
way  for  me  to  get  a  living  with  certainty  is  to  steal. 
I  thought  of  that  long  ago.  for  I  know  a  lot  of  fur- 
nished houses  in  the  suburbs  that  are  closed  for  a  part 
of  the  year.  They  could  be  entered  easily,  but  I  had 
the  weakness  to  prefer  death  to  becoming  a  burglar. 
I  am  quite  cured  now,  thanks  to  you.  monsieur." 

This  long  tirade  made  Daronde  furious,  and  he  ex- 


claimed hotly,  "To  the  devil  with  you  !" 

A  week  or  so  passed  and  Daronde  had  almost  for- 
gotten the  incident,  when  one  morning  a  telegram  was 
handed  him.  It  summoned  him  to  Surenne  at  once,  at 
which  place  his  only  son  owned  a  magnificent  home. 
The  villa  had  been  emptied  of  its  furnishings  from 
top  to  bottom  by  thieves,  during  the  master's  absence. 
The  worst  part  of  it  was.  the  younger  Daronde  had 
returned  unexpectedly  while  the  robbers  were  at  work, 
and  one  of  them  shot  him  dead. 

"Was  it  the  man?"  asked  one  of  the  listeners  brcath- 
lesslv. 

"It  uas  the  man!" — Translated  from  the  French  of 
Jean  Reibrach  for  lite  Argonaut,  by  II.  TtvitchM. 

Chess  as  played  today  is  a  comparatively  modern 
game,  but  is  the  outcome  of  centuries  of  development. 
The  earliest  record  of  chess  problems  is  thought  t"  be 
a  passage  in  a  Persian  manuscript  attributed  to  Caliph 
Kalifen  Mutasin  Billah,  who  reigned  nine  years  in 
Bagdad  in  the  first  of  the  ninth  century  A.  I  >.  If  the 
passage  were  understood  it  would  he  found  to  refer  to 
a  game  of  chess  so  unlike  thai  of  today  that  the  p 
lem  would  make  no  interesting  appeal  to  any  modern 
chess-player. 

The  British  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  in  paying  his  compliments  lo  Mr.  Strachey,  the 
editor  of  the'  Spectator,  mildly  described   him   as  "an 

edingly  pretention.    | ipous,  and   futile  person." 

The  Spectator  had  complained  that  Mr.  II 
uttered  commonplaces,  and  the  chancellor 
asking  if  no  one  but  the  distil  lit' 

permitted  to  utter  commonplaces. 
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AS  HE  LOOKED  TO  HIS  WIFE. 


The  Builder  of  the  Big  Dam. 


"Well,  where  are  you  bound  for  this  morning?"  said 
my  little  sandwich  man  as  I  made  my  appearance  under 
the  arches  of  the  bustling  railroad  station. 

"Providence  permitting  and  the  mountain  train  agree- 
able, I  am  going  up  to  Bingham's  ranch,  and  expect 
to  see  your  big  dam  before  the  day  is  out,"  I  replied. 

The  street  began  at  the  mouth  of  the  canon  and 
swaggered  along,  a  curious  mixture  of  Fifth  Avenue 
elegance  and  Roaring  Camp  recklessness,  until  it 
reached  the  wide  plain— in  fact,  it  probably  extended 
"clear  out  to  Kansas."  if  one  looked  for  its  real  boun- 
daries, for  a  Western  city  acknowledges  few  limita- 
tions. An  endless  stream  of  people  passed  up  and 
down  this  long  street,  all  sooner  or  later  turning  into 
this  gorgeous  stone  station  set  in  its  very  centre. 
Everv  one  was  either  going  or  coming. 

Every  form  and  shade  of  civilization  mingled  here; 
the  rich  and  the  poor  met  together  in  a  reality  only 
hinted  at  elsewhere,  for  the  great  West  was  looked  to 
to  be  the  maker  of  them  all.  The  narrow-skirted  and 
expensively  plain  tailor-made  girl  stood  side  by  side 
with  the  buxom  bride  from  the  mountains,  all  un- 
ashamed in  her  white  shoes  and  wedding  finery.  The 
picturesque  cowboy  looked  contemptuously  at  the  natty, 
self-complacent  college  youth,  bareheaded  and  with 
ample  trousers  rolled  up  to  display  all  of  his  ankle  and 
most  of  his  calf.  The  splendid  four-horsed  stage, 
plunging  and  careening  as  it  drew  up  with  a  flourish, 
was  but  little  outdone  by  the  sixty  horsepower,  1911 
model.  It  was  all  a  pretty  good  sight,  I  thought,  as  I 
raised  my  eyes  to  the  Flat  Iron  Peaks  above  us  and 
drew  in  another  deep  breath  of  the  intoxicating  air. 

The  sandwich  man,  who  had  been  my  guide,  philoso- 
pher, and  friend,  was  a  legitimate  professional,  and  he 
offered  his  wares  with  the  same  dignified  confidence  as 
he  did  his  comments  on  the  passing  show.  That  youth 
over  there,  he  told  me,  was  an  admiral's  son.  "And  he 
doesn't  take  much  around  here  on  account  of  being  so 
'stuck  up'  without  much  brains  to  back  it."  The  next 
one  was'  the  Chinese  minister's  son — "fine  feller,"  one 
of  the  favorites  at  the  varsity  and  a  "corker  on  the 
track  team."  "That  man  coming  round  the  corner  now 
is  Jim  Carlton,  chief  engineer  of  the  big  dam  up  the 
canon.  He  is  about  the  biggest  man  in  this  country 
since  he  put  in  that  bit  of  masonry.  They  say  it  is  the 
greatest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Big  bugs  came  from 
all  over  and  said  it  couldn't  be  done;  but,  you  bet,  Jim 
Carlton  knew  where  he  was  at,  and  he  did  it.  When 
Jim  Carlton  says  a  thing  goes,  it  goes  some.  He  never 
made  but  one  mistake,  and  that  was  when  he  got " 

My  friend  was  hustled  away ;  evidently  some  one 
was  hungry.  I  didn't  mind,  for  I  was  busy  watching 
the  loading  of  the  narrow-gauge  train  and  wondering 
how  the  people  in  the  mountains  could  possibly  eat  so 
many  bananas. 

Without  hardly  knowing  how.  I  was  hustled  into  the 
toy  train  along  with  the  rest,  and  the  little  toy  engine 
was  puffing  and  snorting  as  it  pulled  us  up  into  the 
canon.  The  train  was  crowded  with  the  genial,  jolly 
crowd  bound  for  the  "hills":  Eastern  capitalists,  "pro- 
moters" from  Denver,  miners  dressed  like  clergymen 
and  clergymen  dressed  like  miners  talking  of  "pros- 
pects" and  "properties"  with  that  enthusiasm  that  makes 
one  feel  life  is  worth  living.  There  were  women,  too, 
returning  to  their  mountain  homes  loaded  with  the 
bargains  from  Denver.  Ridiculously  overdressed  with 
hats  covered  with  white  plumes,  far  more  suitable  for 
an  afternoon  tea  than  that  smoky  little  train ;  but  they 
gave  their  wearers  satisfaction,  and  that  is  the  utmost 
any  hat  can  do.  The  "kids"  were  grumbling  that  they 
could  beat  the  train,  noticeably  not  making  any  effort 
to  do  so.  There  were  tourist  ladies,  oh-ing  and  ah-ing. 
very  fearful  lest  some  rock  or  view  should  escape  them. 

Crowded  into  the  diminutive  seat  beside  me  was  a 
pudgy  female,  who,  previous  to  her  burial  in  these 
remote  regions — for  her  husband's  sake — had  moved, 
a  brilliant  ornament,  in  the  most  exclusive  circles  of 
Oppeka.  Kansas.  She  explained  this — and  much  more 
— during  the  windines  of  our  six-mile  canon  ride. 

I  caught  occasional  glimpses  of  the  walls  of  granite 
rock  on  one  side,  and  the  foamin°\  rushing  mountain 
creek  on  the  other;  the  fragrant  odor  of  the  riot  of 
blossoms  filled  me  with  longings  to  see  the  wonderful 
display  of  wild  cherry,  hawthorn,  and  blackberry  that 
overran  everywhere ;  but  after  a  few  vain  efforts,  I  saw 
it  was  no  use.  and  resigned  myself  with  patience  to 
her  autobioeranhical  outpourings. 

"So  you're  eoing  to  Bingham's?"  my  neighbor  said. 
"It  is  a  most  fascinating  spot,  but  it  is  fearfully  lonely 
for  a  woman — no  society,  no  opportunities,  and  really 
no  companions  for  me.  It  seems  terrible  to  bury 
one's  self  so!  The  scenery?  Oh,  yes;  the  scenery  is 
grand,  but  one  can  not  talk  to  scenery." 

For  a  moment  I  almost  wished  I  was  "scenery,"  but 
she  seemed  so  genuinely  distressed  that  I  tried  to  look 
sympathetic,  and  she  continued:  "I  know  I  should  not 
complain,  for  it  is  my  duty  to  go  there  if  my  husband 
wisi.es  it,  poor  man  !  You  see.  lie  is  not  fitted  for  any 
other  life.  His  work  is  up  there,  I  supDOse;  really,  he 
corld  not  get  work  anywhere  else,  and  he  likes  it.  It 
is  lifferent  with  me:  I  have  been  brought  up  so  differ- 
er  kly." 

I  could  see  that,  and  wondered  what  chance  had  led 
her  to  marry  so  far  beneath  her.     I  thought  how  brave 


she  was  in  spite  of  her  rather  unheroic  figure  and  how 
clever  she  must  be  to  keep  herself  looking  like  anything 
at  all.  Probably  the  brute  of  a  husband  doesn't  earn 
enough  to  supply  her  with  the  ordinary  necessities.  No 
wonder  when  she  got  a  chance  to  "go  below"  she  let 
her  fancy  roam  and  bought  that  outrageous  hat.  I 
would,  too,  if  I  had  to  live  in  one  of  those, awful  cabins 
and  never  see  a  bathroom.  I  wonder  which  mine  he 
works  in.     She  was  saying: 

"I  do  not  mind  the  hardships,  but  I  am  so  lonely. 
My  husband  is  just  as  good  as  he  can  be,  but  he  is  no 
companion  for  me ;  he  has  no  realization  of  the  higher 
things  of  life,  never  minds  with  whom  he  associates. 
In  fact,  he  is  perfectly  happy  here.  A  woman  minds 
things  so  much.  But  then,  a  woman  should  not  marry 
a  man  so  much  older  than  herself.  Don't  you  agree 
with  me?  It  makes  such  a  difference  in  their  aims. 
Their  ambitions  can  not  be  the  same,  naturally,  can 
they?  I  do  not  know  why  I  am  saying  all  this  to  you: 
I  suppose  because  you  looked  sympathetic." 

I  suppose  I  did.  Her  appealing  look  would  have 
aroused  sympathy  in  a  graven  image. 

"My  husband  is  on  this  train  somewhere  now,"  she 
added,  "but  I  suppose  he  is  so  interested  talking  to 
some  men  that  he  does  not  even  remember  I  am  along." 

"Drunk.  I  suppose,"  I  mentally  commented. 

The  caiion  widened.  The  train,  finding  a  little  level 
stretch,  ceased  chugging  and  pounding  for  a  bit  while 
the  "promoters,"  sightseers,  and  "ladies"  scrambled 
down,  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  car  of  course,  spreading 
out  on  the  hot  gravel. 

Notwithstanding,  or  perhaps  because,  I  have  been 
looking  at  those  mighty  rocks  since  way  back  in  the 
'seventies,  my  heart  is  always  stirred  at  the  sight  of 
them.  I  am  lifted  out  of  myself.  The  leaping  of  my 
pulses  at  a  sudden  revelation  of  their  awesome  grandeur 
amounts  almost  to  a  physical  pain.  I  had  completely 
lost  all  remembrance  of  my  lonely  little  neighbor  until 
I  was  recalled  by  her  voice,  a  little  querulously : 

"Here  is  my  husband,  at  last." 

I  looked  around  and  saw  approaching  us  a  tall,  dig- 
nified man  of  about  fifty  with  clear-cut  features  and 
commanding  figure,  dressed  in  perfectly  fitting  gray 
clothes  and  wearing  a  light  felt  hat.  worn  as  only  a 
man  whose  heart  and  home  is  west  of  the  Missouri 
River  knows  how  to  wear  it.  I  recognized  him  at 
once;  it  was  Carlton,  chief  engineer  of  the  big  dam  and 
the  hero  of  the  caiion. 

The  waiting  stage  filled  rapidly,  the  whips  cracked, 
and  with  a  jump  and  a  gallop  the  mules  whirled  away 
to  the  big  dam.  Those  of  us  bound  for  Bingham's 
started  on  foot.  As  I  turned,  my  eyes  took  in  the 
handsome,  erect  figure  of  the  man  on  the  box  seat  with 
his  foolish  little  wife  beside  him.  I  hardly  knew  which 
to  nity  more:  the  unappreciated  man  or  the  woman  who 
was  unable  to  appreciate  him.  I  realized,  however, 
when  it  was  that  people  thought  James  Carlton  had 
made  his  one  big  mistake.  Helen  Rosen krans. 

Sax  Francisco,  December.  1910. 


A  concrete  statue  of  the  famous  Indian  chief  Black- 
hawk  has  been  erected  above  Eagle's  Xest.  across  the 
river  from  Oregon.  Illinois.  It  has  been  in  process  of 
making  three  years.  The  statue's  great  size,  forty-eight 
feet,  without  counting  either  the  artificial  base  or  the 
natural  rock  foundation.  250  feet  high,  upon  which  it  is 
placed,  puts  it  on  a  scale  with  the  Goddess  of  Liberty 
in  New  York.  The  third  and  greatest  claim  to  fame 
is  that  it  is  built  to  be  permanent.  According  to  the 
Cement  Age,  it  is  believed  that  it  will  outlast  the 
sphinx,  the  pyramids,  and  even  stones  of  the  Druids. 
The  sculptor  was  Lorado  Taft.  Mr.  Taft  had  noted 
the  remarkable  time-proof  qualities  of  concrete  in  an- 
cient European  structures,  and  there  came  to  him  his 
great  idea  for  the  means  of  making  an  enduring  statue. 

A  doctor  insists  that  spirituous  liquors  are  most  dan- 
gerous to  a  people  wdiich  has  had  short  experience  with 
them.  For  example,  the  introduction  of  European 
spirits  into  Polynesia  wrought  havoc.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  majority  of  the  Greeks,  Italians,  and  French, 
who  have  been  using  liquors  for  centuries,  do  not  com- 
mit excesses.  The  theory  is  that  if  a  race  drinks  too 
much  it  will  kill  itself  off  and  consequently  only  the 
races  which  achieve  moderation  are  in  a  way  to  sur- 
vive. This  theory  does  not  grant  that  a  nation  of  ab- 
stainers is  possible. 

One  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  infusion  of 
new  life  into  the  commercial  industry  of  the  city  of 
Manila  is  the  genuine  activity  shown  in  the  proposed 
construction  of  permanent  buildings  in  that  city,  the 
majority  of  which  are  to  be  of  reenforced  concrete  and 
cement. 

The  national  jubilee  and  accompanying  expositions 
to  be  held  in  Rome  next  year  have  already  had  an 
effect  on  the  restaurants.  Prices  have  risen  from  ten 
to  twenty  centesimi.  and  the  newspapers  are  making 
protests,  even  suggesting  a  boycott. 


More  than  fifty-seven  million  index-record  cards 
showing"  the  individual  service  records  of  soldiers  who 
fought  in  the  various  wars  in  which  this  country  has 
engaged  are  now  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  adjutant- 
general  of  the  army. 

Asparagus  is  the  oldest  known  plant  used  for  food. 


POEMS  OF  CHILDHOOD. 


The  Lyttel  Boy. 
Some   time   there  ben   a   lyttel   boy 

That  wolde  not  renne  and  play, 
And  helpless  like  that  little  tyke 

Ben  allwais  in  the  way. 
"Goe,  make  you  merrie  with  the  rest," 

His  weary  moder  cried ; 
But  with  a  frown  he  catcht  her  gown 

And  hong  untill  her  side. 

That  boy  did  love  his  moder  well. 

Which  spake  him  faire,  I  ween ; 
He  loved  to  stand  and  hold  her  hand 

And  ken  her  with  his  een ; 
His  cosset  bleated  in  the  croft. 

His  toys   unheeded   lay, — 
He  wolde  not  goe,  but,  tarrying  soe, 

Ben  allwais  in  the  way. 

Godde  loveth  children  and  doth  gird 

His  throne  with  soche  as  these, 
And  he  doth  smile  in  plaisaunce  while 

They  cluster  at  his  knees : 
And  some  time,  when  he  looked  on  earth 

And  watched  the  bairns  at  play. 
He  keened  with  joy  a  lyttel  boy 

Ben  allwais  in  the  way. 

And  then  a  moder  felt  her  heart 

How   that  it  ben  to-torne. 
She  kissed  eche  day  till  she  ben  gray 

The   shoon   he   use   to   worn : 
No  bairn  let  hold  untill  her  gown 

Nor  played  upon  the  floore, — 
Godde's  was  the  joy :  a  lyttel  boy 

Ben    in    the    way    no    more  ! — Eugene    Field, 


Armenian  Lullaby. 
If   thou   wilt    shut   thy    drowsy   eyes, 

My  mulberry  one,  my  golden  sun ! 
The  rose  shall  sing  thee  lullabies. 

My  pretty  cosset  lambkin  ! 
And  thou  shalt  swing  in  an  almond-tree, 
With  a  flood  of  moonbeams  rocking  thee — 
A  silver  boat  in  a  golden  sea, 

My  velvet  love,  my  nestling  dove, 
My  own  pomegranate  blossom  ! 

The  stork  shall  guard  thee  passing  well 
All  nieht,  my  sweet  !  my  dimple-feet! 
And  bring  thee  myrrh  and  asphodel, 

My  gentle  rain-of-springtime ! 
And  for  thy  slumbrous  play  shall  twine 
The  diamond  stars  with  an  emerald  vine 
To  trail  in  the  waves  of  ruby  wine. 
My  myrtle  bloom,  my  heart's  perfume, 
My   little   chirping  sparrow! 

And  when  the  morn  wakes  up  to  see 
My  apple  bright,  my  soul's  delight ! 

The   partridge  shall   come   calling   thee, 
My  jar   of  milk-and-honey ! 

Yes,  thou  shalt  know  what  mystery  lies 

In   the   amethyst   deep    of   the   curtained    skies, 

I  f  thou  wilt   fold  thy  onyx  eyes. 
You  wakeful  one,  you  naughty  son. 

You    cooing   little    turtle ! — Eugene    Field. 


Intry-Mintry. 
Willie  and  Bess,  Georgie  and  May — 
Once,  as  these  children  were  hard  at  play, 
An  old  man,  hoary  and  tottering,  came 
And   watched  them  playing  their  pretty  game. 

He  seemed  to  wonder,  while  standing  there, 

What  the  meaning  thereof  could  be — 
Aha,  but  the  old  man  yearned  to  share 

Of  the  little  children's  innocent  glee 
As  they  circled  around  with  laugh  and  shout 
And  told  their  rime  at  counting  out : 

"Intry-mintry.  cutrey-corn, 

Apple-seed  and  apple-thorn ; 

Wire,    brier,    limber,    lock, 

Twelve  geese  in  a  flock  ; 

Some  flew  east,  some  flew  west. 

Some  flew  over  the  cuckoo's  nest!" 

Willie  and  Bess,  Georgie  and  May — 

Ah.   the  mirth   of  that  summer  day  ! 

'T  was  Father  Time  who  had  come  to  share 

The   innocent  joy  of  those  children   there ; 

He  learned  betimes  the  game  they  played 

And  into  their  sport  with  them  went  he — 
How   could  the  children  be  afraid, 

Since  little  they  recked  whom  he  might  be   ? 
They  laughed  to  hear  old  Father  Time 
Mumbling   that   curious   nonsense   rime 

Of  "Intry-mintry.   cutrey-corn, 

Apple-seed  and  apple-thorn ; 

Wire,   brier,   limber,    lock, 

Twelve  geese  in  a  flock : 

Some  flew  east,  some  flew  west, 

Some   flew   over   the   cuckoo's   nest !" 

Willie  and  Bess,  Georgie  and  May, 

And  joy  of  summer — where  are  they? 

The  grim  old  man  still  standeth  near 

Crooning  the  song  of  a  far-off  year ; 

And  into  the  winter  I  come  alone. 

Cheered  by  that  mournful   requiem, 
Soothed  by  the  dolorous  monotone 

That  shall  count  me  off  as  it  counted  them — 

The  solemn   voice  of  old  Father  Time 

Chanting  the   homely   nursery   rime 

He  learned  of  the  children  a  summer  morn 
When,   with   "apple-seed  and   apple-thorn," 
Life  was  full  of  the__dulcet  cheer 
That  bringeth  the  grace  of  heaven  anear — 
The  sound  of  the  little  ones  hard  at  play — 
Willie  and  Bess,  Georgie  and  May. 

— Eugene  Field. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Springfield  (Massachusetts) 
Republican  four  golden  weddings  were  reported  in  the 
news  from  the  western  part  of  the  State.  This  is  a 
pleasing  bit  of  testimony  to  the  cheerful  course  of  exist- 
ence in  New  England. 

Epernay.  the  centre  of  the  champagne  country,  has 
erected  a  monument  in  honor  of  the  founder  of  its  pros- 
perity, the  Benedictine  monk.  Dom  Perignon.  1638- 
1715.  the  inventor  of  the  process  for  the  manufacture  of 
sparkling  wines. 
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GOLDWIN  SMITHS  REMINISCENCES. 


Anecdotes  and  Sketches  of  Many  Famous  Men. 


Goldwin  Smith's  death  last  June  removed  a  man  who 
was  linked  with  the  past  and  the  present,  a  man  who 
also  was  a  notable  example  of  the  traditions  of  the  old 
world  and  a  sympathetic  appreciator  of  the  best  in  the 
new.  Born  in  1823,  when  the  watchman  called  the 
hours,  when  curfew  rang  every  night,  and  when 
fires  were  lit  by  a  tinder-box,  he  lived  far  into  the  age 
to  which  all  those  things  seem  as  far  removed  as  the 
deluge.  Yet  the  man  himself  adapted  himself  to  his 
environments  with  singular  readiness,  all  the  time, 
however,  preserving  that  respect  for  scholarship  and 
that  devotion  to  high  ideals  which  were  the  result  of 
his  early  training.  Those  phases  of  his  character  are 
abundantly  illustrated  in  the  "Reminiscences"  which  his 
secretary,  Arnold  Haultain,  has  edited  in  a  careful  but 
unobtrusive  manner,  and  in  addition  they  contain  many 
inimitable  sketches  of  the  countless  famous  men  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  during  his  long  life. 
I  Born  in  Reading,  a  town  now  more  distinguished 
for  its  biscuits  than  anything  else,  Goldwin  Smith  was 
Kill  in  his  early  manhood  when  his  father  retired  to 
k  country  house  some  eight  miles  from  that  town,  and 
the  life  there  gave  the  future  scholar  and  publicist 
Inany  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  farm- 
ers and  county  gentry.  The  Smiths  had  a  distin- 
guished neighbor: 

I  We  were  in  the  next  parish  to  Strathsfieldsaye,  the  country- 
leat  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  old  duke  performed  all 
the  duties  of  life,  and  among  them,  when  he  could,  that  of 
■ountry  gentleman.  When  his  work  in  town  permitted,  he 
lame  down,  called  on  his  neighbors,  entertained  them,  and 
Ihowed  himself  to  his  people.  I  turned  up  one  of  his  ample 
tisiting-cards  with  his  "F.  M."  the  other  day.  There  was 
ft  farm  which  ran  into  his  estate  and  which  he  wished  to 
■uy;  but  it  was  held  at  too  high  a  price.  One  day  on  his 
■rrival  at  Strathfieldsaye  he  was  greeted  by  his  bailiff  with  the 
■lad  tidines  that  the  owner  of  the  farm  was  in  difficulties  and 
mas  forced  to  sell  at  a  low  price.  "I  don't  want  to  take 
Idvantage  of  any  man's  difficulties,"  he  replied  ;  "go  and  give 
Jim  the  fair  price  for  his  land."  He  rode  with  hounds,  but 
lad  a  loose  military  seat,  and  was  sometimes  thrown.  He  did 
lot  like  this  to  be  noticed,  and  was  far  from  pleased  when  a 
fcrmer  said  to  him,  "I  see  your  grace  often  parted  from  your 
laddie.  Ye  should  tak  oop  your  stirrups  and  ride  as  I  do." 
lie  was  tenacious  of  his  character  as  sportsman,  and  was 
Ireatly  hurt  when,  on  account  of  his  age,  he  ceased  to  be 
»vited  to  the  prince  consort's  shooting  parties.  He  kept  a 
lunting  stud  to  the  last,  though  he  could  ride  no  farther  than 
lie  cover-side.     He  had  not  much  taste,  and  when  a  Roman  villa 

■  as  opened  on  his  estate  and  drew  visitors  he  had  it  covered 
Ip,  saying  that  if  people  wanted  to  see  curiosities  they  must 
Id  to  Italy.  The  church  at  Strathfieldsaye  was  in  the  park 
lad  was  an  unecclesiastical  structure  in  a  cruciform  shape, 
lith  a  cupola,  bespeaking  the  fantastic  taste  of  the  last  Lord 
1:  Strathfieldsaye.  Gerald  Wellesley,  the  duke's  nephew,  who 
las  rector  of  Strathfieldsaye,  had  often  begged  the  duke  in 
Inn  to  build  something  more  like  a  church.  One  day,  how- 
|;er,   the  duke  said,   "Gerald.   I   begin  to  think  you  are  right. 

■  hat  building  is  not  like  a  church.  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  ; 
III  put  a  steeple  on  it."  The  last  time  I  saw  the  duke  was 
1  the  door  of  that  church.  He  was  told  that  one  of  his 
Id  generals  had  just  died.  He  looked  grave  for  a  moment 
I;  if  he  felt  it  to  be  a  warning.  Then  he  said,  "He  was  a 
mry  old  man,  though"  ;  put  his  arm  in  that  of  Lady  Douro  ; 
lid  trudged  sturdily  away.  The  duke  was  cold  and  aristo- 
latic,  or  rather  undemocratic,  for  he  did  not  think  much  of 
Irular  rank.  His  soldiers  trusted  rather  than  loved  him.  He 
■ok  too  little  thought  for  their  claims  or  for  their  comfort, 
lid  spoke  of  them  with  too  little  feeling.  But  he  was  a 
|ibie  model  of  simple  devotion   to   duty,  perfectly   free    from 

nity,  at  least  while  his  mind  remained  unimpaired.  A  wor- 
iper,  it  was  said,  went  up  to  him  and  begged  to  be  allowed 
take  the  hand  of  the  victor  of  Waterloo.  "Don't  make  a 
mned  fool  of  yourself."  was  the  hero's  reply. 

Beginning  his  education  at  a  boarding-school,  Gold- 
in  Smith  eventually  reached  Oxford  via  Eton,  where, 
he  remarks  in  an  aside,  nobody  was  "killed  or 
aimed  at  football."  At  Oxford  he  saw  many  famous 
en,  who  live  again  in  these  pages : 

Pusey  I  used  to  see  going  about  with  sorrowful  visage  and 
wncast  eyes  and  looking  like  the  embodiment  of  his  favorite 
ctrine,  the  irremissibihty  of  post-baptismal  sin.  I  heard 
n  preach.  He  was  undeniably  learned,  but  by  no  means 
{ical  or  clear.  His  catenas  wanted  a  link.  In  his  moral 
isages,    however,    he    was    highly    impressive    in    his    ascetic 

y- 

Manning  I   saw   ascend  the  pulpit,   a  most  imposing  figure, 

king  like  an  apparition  of  the  Middle  Ages;  but  I  thought 

n  a  tinkling  cymbal,  as  in   fact  he  turns  out  to  have  been. 

at  he  would  never  have  seceded  if  they  would  have  made 

i  a  bishop  was  the  opinion  of  his  brother-in-law,  Samuel  of 

ford.     Of  Ward  I  happened  to  see  a  good  deal,  when  I  was 

.ding  with   a   Fellow   of   Ealliol   in   the   vacation   and   dined 

their    common    room.     He    was    a    first-rate    dialectician, 

inking  from  no  conclusion,  and   I   fancy  rather  reveling  in 

uproar  which  he  made.     His  joyous  avowal  that  clergymen 

the    Church   of   England    were    embracing   the   whole   cycle 

the  Roman  Doctrine  brought  matters  to  a  head  and  forced 

hand  of  Newman,  who  had  probably  looked  to  remaining 

der   in   the   Church   of   England   and   ultimately   negotiating 

nion  with  Rome.     Ward's  figure  was  grotesque,  almost  Fal- 

fian  ;  though  very  fat,  he  walked  with  a  sort  of  skip,  and 

rfe  low,   loose   shoes   which    he    had   a   trick   of   kicking   off. 

was   a    candidate    for   a    Fellowship    of   All    Souls'    in    the 

s   when   the   qualifications    for    election    there    were    social, 

candidates    were    invited    to    dine    with    the    Warden    and 

lows   that  their  social   aptitude   might   be    seen.     Ward,    so 

story   ran,   kicked   his   shoes   off  under  the   table ;   a   rival 

didate   pushed   them   away   from   him,   and   when   the   party 

;   to    pass    from    the    hall    into    the    common    room.    Ward 

)d  up   without  his  shoes.     There   was  something  laughable 

ut  all  that  he  said  or  did.     As  a  medievalist  he  advocated 

ical  celibacy;   but,  to  use  his  own  expression,   he  had  not 

self  the  gift  of  continence,  and    the  ascetics   of  his  party 

e   taken    aback   by    learning   that   between    the    acts   nf   his 

demnation    for    Romanism    in    the    theatre,    he    had    read    a 

:r   from   a   lady    to    whom    he    was   engaged.     Even    in   his 

'ous  writing  there  was  a  friskiness  which  seemed  to  show 

he  enjoyed  the  fun. 


::i:'"': 


nong     my    notable     contemporaries,     besides     Coddington, 

Matthew    Arnold    and    Freeman.      Matthew    Arnold    was 

ardly   a    singular   contrast    to   his   almost   terribly   earnest 


sire.  Not  that  he  was  by  any  means  without  serious  pur- 
pose, especially  in  his  province  of  education.  His  outward 
levity  was  perhaps  partly  a  mask,  possibly  in  some  measure 
a  recoil  from  his  father's  sternness.  As  we  were  traveling 
together  in  a  railway  carriage.  I  observed  a  pile  of  books  at 
his  side.  "These,"  said  he,  with  a  gay  air,  "are  Celtic  books 
which  they  send  me.  Because  I  have  written  on  Celtic  litera- 
ture, they  fancy  I  must  know  something  of  the  language." 
His  ideas  had  been  formed  by  a  few  weeks  at  a  Welsh  water- 
ing-place. He  exerted,  however,  unquestionably  an  elevating 
and  liberalizing  influence  on  a  large  class  of  minds.  He  pierced 
the  hide  of  Philistinism  with  the  silvery  shafts  from  his 
bow,  though  his  idea  of  Philistinism  may  not  always  have 
been  perfectly  just. 

After  a  period  of  travel  and  service  on  university 
commissions,  Goldwin  Smith  read  law  for  a  time,  but 
soon  saw  that  his  lack  of  gift  of  speech  disqualified 
him  for  that  profession.  However,  he  went  twice  on 
circuit  and  gives  some  recollections  of  his  experiences: 

The  conversation  of  the  judges  when  they  came  home  to 
dinner  was  very  pleasant.  Without  being  shoppy,  it  abounded 
in  legal  anecdote.  The  subject  of  the  liveliest  stories  was 
Justice  Maule,  a  name  now  perhaps  hardly  remembered  out- 
side the  profession,  unless  it  be  by  the  humorous  sentence 
on  a  penniless  man  convicted  of  bigamy  which  was  believed 
to  have  helped  in  bringing  about  a  reform  of  the  divorce  law. 
Maule  seemed  to  have  been  a  man  of  rather  loose  habits  and 
opinions,  who  looked  down  from  the  height  of  an  imperial 
intellect  upon  the  crowd,  genial  at  heart,  but  outwardly  cynical 
and  freely  indulging  his  satiric  vein.  He  hated  Coventry, 
which,  though  full  of  interesting  antiquities,  must  be  allowed 
to  have  a  somewhat  mouldy  look.  A  witness  there  was  slow 
in  answering.  "Witness,"  said  Maule  from  the  bench,  "you 
take  five  minutes  for  each  answer ;  and  you  seem  to  forget 
that  all  the  time  I  am  at  Coventry."  There  were  probably 
editorial  comments  next  morning.  A  case  involving  indeli- 
cate details  was  being  tried.  Maule  recommended  ladies  to 
leave  the  court.  Some  ladies,  probably  not  understanding 
the  recommendation,  remained.  As  the  plot  thickened  the 
examining  counsel  paused,  looked  at  the  ladies,  and  then  at 
the  judge,  thinking  that  the  warning  should  be  repeated. 
"Oh,"  said  Maule,  "go  on,  Mr.  Blank  ;  the  ladies  like  it,  and 
you  needn't   mind  me." 

Being  well  connected,  and  early  winning  a  reputation 
of  his  own,  Goldwin  Smith  had  many  opportunities  of 
meeting  the  most  distinguished  people  in  London  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century : 

The  most  interesting  of  my  social  experiences,  however, 
were  my  visits  to  The  Grange,  a  name  familiar  to  all  who 
have  read  the  "Life  of  Carlyle."  Lord  Ashburton,  of  the 
then  immensely  wealthy  house  of  Baring,  was  a  man  of  intel 
lect  and  culture,  and  by  no  means  a  social  cipher,  though  a 
less  important  figure  than  his  wife.  Lady  Ashburton  was  a 
great  lady,  perhaps  the  nearest  counterpart  that  England 
could  produce  to  the  queen  of  a  French  salon  before  the 
Revolution.  In  person,  though  not  beautiful,  she  was  ma- 
jestic. Her  wit  was  of  the  very  brightest,  and  dearly  she 
loved  to  give  it  play.  She  had  at  the  same  time  depth  of 
character  and  tenderness  of  feeling.  It  was  a  mistake  to 
think  that  she  was  a  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  on  a  grand  scale. 
She  cared  as  little  for  reputation  in  itself  as  she  did  for  rank 
or  wealth.  To  form  a  circle  of  brilliant  talkers  with  herself 
as  its  centre  was  her  aim ;  and  in  this  she  fully  succeeded. 
One  or  two  appreciative  listeners  were  also  desirable,  and 
were  there.  Beauty  may  have  been  a  passport,  at  least  I  do 
not  know  what  but  the  wonderful  beauty  of  Mrs.  Bigelow 
Lawrence,  Sally  Ward  that  had  been,  could  have  brought  her 
and  her  not  intellectually  brilliant  husband  to  The  Grange. 
Everything  was  arranged  for  conversation.  Breakfast  was  a 
function,  and  was  served  on  round  tables,  each  of  a  conversa- 
tional size.  The  last  comer  always  took  Lady  Ashburton  out 
to  dinner,  that  he  might  be  thoroughly  introduced  into  the 
circle. 

Carlyle  was  always  there.  He  was  a  great  favorite  of  Lady 
Ashburton.  His  talk  was  like  his  books,  but  wilder ;  in 
truth,  his  pessimism  was  monotonous  and  sometimes  weari- 
some, though  he  could  not  fail  to  say  striking  things,  still  less 
to  use  striking  words.  One  summer  evening  we  came  out 
after  dinner  on  the  terrace.  There  was  a  bright  moon,  and 
for  a  few  minutes  we  all  looked  at  it  in  silence,  each  probably 
having  his  own  thoughts.  At  last  a  voice  was  heard.  "Puir 
auld  creature."  Whether  the  moon  was  an  object  of  pity  in 
itself,  or  because  she  was  doomed  to  look  down  on  human 
affairs,   I   failed   to   divine. 

Tennyson  was  there.  I  adored  the  poet,  and  should  have 
liked  to  be  able  to  worship  the  man.  His  self-consciousness 
and  sensitiveness  to  criticism  were  extreme.  One  of  the 
party,  whose  name  I  forget,  but  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  aide- 
de-camp  to  Lady  Ashburton,  asked  me  what  I  thought  of 
Tennyson.  I  said  that  it  was  most  interesting  to  meet  him. 
"But  is  he  not  very  sensitive?"  "Sensitive!  I  should  think 
he  was.  If  my  little  girl  were  to  tell  him  that  his  whiskers 
were  ugly,  he  wouldn't  forget  it  for  a  month." 

They  asked  Tennyson  to  read  some  of  his  own  poetry  aloud. 
This  he  was  understood  to  be  fond  of  doing.  But  to  the 
general  disappointment  he  refused.  At  his  side  was  sitting 
Carlyle,  who  had  been  publishing  his  contempt  of  poetry. 
Immolating  myself  to  the  public  cause,  I  went  over  to  Car- 
lyle and  asked  him  to  come  for  a  walk  in  the  grounds.  While 
we  were  gone,  the  reading  came  off. 

With  neither  of  the  two  great  Victorian  statesmen, 
Disraeli  and  Gladstone,  was  Goldwin  Smith  wholly  in 
sympathy.  His  antipathy  to  the  former  can  be  under- 
stood in  view  of  the  fact  that  Disraeli  satirized  Smith 
in  "Lothair" ;  his  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  latter  was 
more   complex.     Yet  his   sketch   is   eminently   judicial: 

If  Gladstone  had  not,  like  Brougham,  the  vanity  of  versa- 
tility, he  had  the  propensity  in  large  measure.  It  is  true  that 
his  amazing  powers  of  acquisition  enabled  him  in  a  way  to 
deal  with  many  subjects.  But  his  writings,  enormously 
voluminous  and  various,  are  of  little  value.  His  controversy 
with  Huxley  about  Genesis  displayed  his  weakness.  His 
argument,  in  effect,  was  that  the  Creator,  though  unscientific, 
had  come  remarkably  near  the  truth  about  his  own  work  and 
had  all  but  hit  upon  the  Nebular  Hypothesis.  In  his  Homeric 
and  mythological  lucubrations  there  are  some  things  that  are 
interesting,  but  there  are  others  so  fantastic  that  their  pub- 
lication shakes  one's  confidence  in  the  general  wisdom  of  the 
man.  He  once  propounded  to  me  a  Homeric  theory  which 
he  was  going  to  give  to  the  world  founded  on  a  philological 
discovery  which  he  supposed  himself  to  have  made.  I  felt 
sure  that  the  discovery  was  an  illusion,  and  tried  to  convince 
him  of  this,  without  effect.  Just  then  his  brother-in-law.  Lord 
Lyttleton,  who  was  a  first-rate  classical  scholar,  came  into  the 
room.  He  evidently  saw  the  matter  as  I  did.  yet  he  atlowed 
himself  to  be  half  talked  over,  and  I  suppose  the  fancy  went 
into  the  print.  Before  the  publication,  Gladstone  gave  a 
Homeric  dinner  to  half  a  dozen  scholars,  including  Milman 
and  Cornewall  Lewis.  The  ostensible  object  of  our  meeting 
was  to  discuss  Gladstone's  theories.  But  of  discussion  there 
was  very  little.     I   suspect  it  was  not  easy  for  adverse  truths 


to  find  access  to  the  great  man.  It  was  very  difficult  to  con- 
vince him  by  argument ;  but  I  suspect  he  was  more  open  to 
infusion. 

There  was  nothing  fine  nor  indicative  of  high  intellect  in 
the  face  except  the  fire  of  the  eye.  The  whole  frame  be- 
spoke nervous  energy.  Gladstone  was  a  first-rate  sleeper. 
At  the  time  when  he  was  being  fiercely  attacked  for  his  seces- 
sion from  Palmerston's  government,  I  was  told  by  a  common 
friend  whom  I  met  one  evening  that  he  was  in  a  state  of 
extreme  excitement.  I  happened  next  morning  to  have  busi- 
ness^  with  him.  He  went  out  of  the  room  to  fetch  a  letter, 
leaving  me  with  Mrs.  Gladstone,  to  whom  I  made  some- 
remark  on  the  trying  nature  of  his  situation.  She  answered 
that  her  husband  came  home  from  the  most  exciting  of  the 
scenes,  laid  his  head  upon  the  pillow,  and  slept  like  a  child  ; 
that  if  ever  he  had  a  bad  nicdit  he  was  good  for  nothing  the 
next  day.  but  that  this  very  rarely  happened. 

As  is  well  known,  Goldwin  Smith's  first  visit  to 
America  took  place  as  the  Civil  War  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  His  mission  was  to  convey  to  the  North  the 
sympathy  of  Bright,  Cobden,  and  other  British  friends, 
and  he  also  wished  to  gather  first-hand  information  as 
to  the  state  of  affairs.  He  visited  the  Federal  camp 
and  met  Lincoln  at  Washington: 

Crossing  the  mud-hole  between  Seward's  house  and  an 
official  building,  I  presented  my  card  and  found  myself  in 
the  presence  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  notion  formed  of 
Lincoln  in  England  had  been  that  of  a  Yankee  rail-splitter 
with  an  ungainly  and  grotesque  figure,  displaying  an  unfeeling 
levity  by  the  utterance  of  rather  coarse  jokes,  from  which 
he  did  not  abstain  even  among  the  relics  of  the  battlefield. 
Ungainly  and  grotesque  the  figure,  with  its  gaunt  lui-ht.  its 
shock  of  unkempt  hair,  and  its  large  hands  and  feet,  unde- 
niably was  ;  but  on  the  face,  instead  of  levity,  sat  melancholy 
and  care.  The  little  stories,  in  which  Lincoln  often  wrapped 
up  his  reasonings  and  of  which  he  told  me  one  or  two  during 
our  interview,  were  the  indulgence  of  a  Western  habit  and 
perhaps  a  relief  of  the  overstrained  mind  ;  as  it  were,  pinches 
of  mental  snuff.  Lincoln  since  his  death  has  been  deified. 
He  has  been  styled  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  age.  The 
American  mind  is  never  sparing  of  suoerlatives  in  either  ex- 
treme. He  had  the  wisdom  which  happily  belongs  to  a  per- 
fectly honest  and  simple  character.  He  never  was  misled  by 
cupidity,  vanity,  or  selfishness  of  any  kind.  He  had  also,  as 
the  result  of  a  naturally  sympathetic  nature,  improved  by 
campaign  practice,  a  remarkable  power  of  reading  public 
sentiment  and  keeping  himself  in  touch  with  what  he  called 
the  plain  people.  His  addresses  and  State  papers  are  ad- 
mirable ;  the  simplicity  and  clearness  of  their  style  bespoke 
the  integrity  and  sincerity  of  their  author.  But,  as  I  have 
said,  Lincoln,  if  he  saw,  never  showed  that  he  saw  the  funda- 
mental character  of  the  situation  with  which  he  had  to  deal. 
He  always  spoke  and  wrote  as  if  he  took  secession  to  be  a 
rebellion,  whereas  it  was  a  natural  severance  of  the  slave- 
owning  South  from  the  free  North,  social  structure  having,  as 
usual,  asserted  its  ascendancy  over  political  organization. 
How  he  would  have  dealt  with  reconstruction  is  a  secret 
buried  in  his  grave;  more  wisely,  it  may  safely  be  assumed, 
than  did  Charles  Sumner  and  the  other  fiery  and  revengeful 
politicians  into  whose  hands,  after  his  death,  the  question 
passed.  His  character,  whatever  his  theory,  would  have 
guided  him  and  the  State  aright.  In  resolving  to  dispatch 
supplies  to  Fort  Sumter  Lincoln  may  perhaps  be  said  to  have 
brought  on  war ;  and  supreme  statesmanship  would  hardly 
do  that  which  in  itself  is  little  worth  doing  if  tremendous 
consequences  are  to  follow.  But  if  Lincoln  had  any  share  in 
the  failure  to  avert  war,  his  responsibility  is  fully  balanced 
by  that  of  the  Southern  chiefs. 

During  these  years  Goldwin  Smith  was  regius  pro- 
fessor of  modern  history  at  Oxford,  but  he  resigned 
that  position  in  1866  and  went  home  to  live  at  his 
father's  country  house.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that 
he  was  sought  out  by  Andrew  White  and  invited  to 
join  the  stafT"  of  the  new  Cornell  University: 

It  was  on  a  dark  November  morning  amidst  pouring  rain, 
that,  having  come  by  the  night  train  from  New  York,  I  de- 
scended upon  Ithaca.  I  was  met  at  the  Clinton  House  by 
Andrew  White.  After  breakfast,  Ezra  Cornell  took  me  out 
in  his  buggy  on  the  hill,  the  site  of  the  university  that  was 
to  be.  Nothing  could  be  less  cheering  or  promising  than  was 
then  the  aspect  of  things  upon  that  hill.  The  university  was 
represented  by  a  single  block  of  building,  much  the  reverse 
of  beautiful,  and  looking  particularly  grim  on  that  dreary 
morning.  But  I  knew  that  there  was  sun  behind  the  cloud. 
That  sun  has  since  shone  out  with  full  lustre.  On  that  hill 
now  cluster,  on  and  around  the  fair  campus,  the  various  aca- 
demical buildings,  and  the  numerous  professorial  residences 
of  the  great  Cornell  University.  So  rapid  is  the  growth  of 
American  institutions.  The  site,  a  plateau  looking  over  Lake 
Cayuga,  is  one  of  the  finest  I  ever  saw.  Unluckily  among 
Ezra  Cornell's  gifts  was  not  architectural  taste,  or  perhaps 
in  arranging  the  group  of  buildings  more  advantage  might 
have  been  taken  of  the  excellence  of  the  site. 

The  opening  of  the  university  had  taken  place  a  few  days 
before  my  arrival.  I  have  always  been  sorry  that  by  those 
few  days  I  missed  being  a  pioneer.  In  my  checkered  passage 
through  life  there  is  no  happier  incident  than  my  connec- 
tion with  Cornell. 

I  was  one  of  a  set  of  non-resident  lecturers  or  professors. 
which  included  Agassiz.  Lowell,  Georcc  Curtis,  and  Bayard 
Taylor.  Agassiz  was  lecturing  when  I  arrived :  we  boarded 
together  in  the  Clinton  House,  and  for  some  weeks  I  enjoyed 
his  society.  Eminent  as  a  man  of  science,  in  character 
and  habits  he  was  simple  as  a  child.  He  never  used  a  bank, 
hut,  as  he  told  me,  carried  his  money  in  his  pocket,  and  when 
it  was  spent  went  lecturing  to  get  more.  I  was  amused  by 
his  attempt  in  one  of  his  lectures,  in  deference  to  what  he 
no  doubt  deemed  a  religious  audience,  to  reconcile  with 
logical  fact  the  account  in  Genesis  of  a  universal  flood.  "If 
there  is  an  overflow  of  the  Mississippi."  said  he,  "what  do  we 
hear?  We  hear  that  the  whole  country  is  under  water,"  He 
had  refused  to  receive  the  Darwinian  gospel  of  evolution. 
In  this  he  was  unhappy;  though  perhaps  the  account  bit 
him  and  Darwin  may  not  yel  be  quite  settled.  We  -ire  living 
too  much  under  the  immediate  influence  of  Darwin's  mighty 
discovery  to  think  of  its  possible  limits  and  qualifications, 

Goldwin  Smith's  sincere  friendship  for  America  is 
too  well  known  to  need  illustration  from  this  volume, 
lint  nn  occasion  he  did  nol  hesitate  to  play  the  part  of 
a  candid  friend.  Thus  his  visits  to  Washington  prom  pi 
the  reflection:  "I  have  always  had  a  p«ror  opinion 
of  American  statesmanship.  In  the  United  Stales  the 
grocers  are  statesmen ;  the  statesmen  are  grocers." 
Yet  he  had  great  faith  in  the  political  future  of 
American  people,  based  upon  his  two  years' 
at  Cornell. 

Reminiscences,     By    Goldwin    Smith,     i 
Arnold    Haultain.      New    York :   The    Macmillan 
I  pany ;  $3  net. 
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CHILDREN  FOR  EXCHANGE. 


Montmartre    and    the   Quarter    Not   the    Whole    of 
France. 


As  is  well  known  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  there  are  no  children  in  France. 
Rousseau  is  admitted  to  be  the  last  French- 
man who  had  offspring,  and  he  was  so 
ashamed  of  his  deviation  from  the  normal 
that  he  disowned  the  impeachment  and  scat- 
tered his  heirs  on  hospital  doorsteps.  Since 
then  France  has  had  no  birthrate  to  speak 
of ;  it  is  a  commonplace  of  general  informa- 
tion that  the  population   is  dying  out. 

For,  of  course,  you  can't  have  everything 
even  in  Pangloss's  best  of  possible  worlds. 
There  is  the  Latin  Quarter,  and  Montmartre, 
and  the  Eoul.  Miche.,  and  the  Moulin  Rouge, 
and  the  boulevards ;  and  the  price  of  such 
things  comes  high.  How  Parisian  they  all 
are,  thinks  the  outside  wor'd.  These  are  the 
high  lights  of  France  which  cast  their  lure 
over  the  channel  and  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
draw  the  stranger  within  Gallic  gates.  He 
journeys  gayly  from  the  Quarter  to  Mont- 
martre, revels  in  the  frank  and  polished  im- 
morality of  it  all,  rejoices  in  his  escape  from 
puritanism.  snaps  his  fingers  and  ejaculates 
"Eh  bien !"  What  a  whirl  of  life  at  Mont- 
martre, with  its  showy  little  music-halls,  riot- 
ous and  expensive  supper-houses,  startling 
sideshows,  and  all-night  restaurants  with  their 
fountains  of  champagne  at  20  francs  a  bottle ! 
Polyandrous  females  and  polygamous  males 
hold  the  stage  at  every  turn,  a  motley  of 
jesters  in  paper  caps  and  baby  frocks.  Here 
is  your  true  Paris — the  Paris  of  the  boule- 
vardier  who  does  his  business  over  marble 
tables,  cements  his  social  connections  through 
head  waiters  and  the  lady  at  the  pay-desk; 
the  Paris  of  journalism's  daily  scandals,  in- 
trigues of  politicians,  squalid  machinations  of 
stage  folk,  and  the  bickerings  of  artists  and 
writers. 

But  why  amplify  the  details?  Are  they 
not  familiar  far  and  wide  as  the  living  fea- 
tures of  gay  Paree?  And  is  it  surprising  that 
the  price  of  such  things  is  high  ?  So  high, 
indeed,  that  the  stern  sociologist  is  not  be- 
wildered there  are  no  children  in  France,  and 
learns  without  amazement  that  the  baby-dis- 
tributing Rousseau  was  the  last  of  Gallic 
parents. 

There  is  opportunity  here  for  natural  but 
misleading  error.  For  who  would  believe 
the  assertion  that  hardly  one  in  ten  of  those 
seasoned  rakes  at  Montmartre  is  a  Parisian 
or  even  a  Frenchman  ?  This  would  be  to  de- 
stroy a  fundamental  principle  of  general  in- 
formation. And  yet  there  are  those  who  con- 
tend that  the  sparkling  life  of  the  boulevards 
is  not  the  real  Parisian  life  after  all.  They 
would  take  us  into  the  home  of  the  boule- 
vardier,  a  tiny  castle  battlemented  and 
guarded  against  boulevardism,  and  show  us 
such  a  domestic  piece  as  this:  "In  that  tiny 
castle,  papa,  who  is  a  famous  journalist  out 
of  doors,  lifts  gently  the  curtain  of  the  cot 
where  the  little  crumple-faced,  black-haired 
baby  sleeps,  looks  with  a  great  tenderness  and 
without  a  shade  of  the  Englishman's  'mau- 
vaise  honte'  and  says  quite  honestly  and 
purely  and  without  the  smallest  sense  of  the 
ludicrous :  'Mon  cher,  believe  me.  there  is 
the  best  page  I  ever  wrote.'  " 

So  there  are  children  in  France,  in  Paris 
even,  after  all !  Amazing !  But  let  the  stern 
sociologist  be  easy.  The  spirit  of  Rousseau  is 
not  dead.  For  hardly  has  it  been  secretively 
admitted  that  Gallic  childhood  is  not  quite 
extinct  than  the  announcement  is  made  that 
French  parents  want  to  get  rid  of  their  chil- 
dren. Proof  beyond  questioning  is  forthcom- 
ing at  No.  36  of  the  Boulevard  Magenta, 
where  is  displayed  a  sign  reading:  "Society 
of  International  Exchange  of  Children."  If 
that  is  not  Rousseauism  over  again,  what  is 
it?  The  boulevardier  with  his  "best  page  I 
ever  wrote"  was  an  actor,  a  hvpocrite.  after 
all. 

But  having  left  Montmartre  so  far  away  as 
to  reach  the  Boulevard  Magenta  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  step  inside  at  No.  36  and  make 
a  few  inquiries.  They  will  have  some  cor- 
rective results.  It  is  true  that  the  society 
has  on  its  books  the  names  of  many  French 
parents  who  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  their 
children,  but — astounding  as  it  may  seem — 
they  stipulate  for  other  children  in  their  place  ! 
And,  further,  they  actually  want  their  own 
back  again  in  a  year  at  the  longest. 

What  does  it  all  mean  It  is  shock  enough 
to  learn  there  are  children  in  France :  it  is 
still  more  disconcerting  to  be  told  that  al- 
though those  children  are  at  the  disposal  of 
other  parents  they  must  be  returned.  Not  to 
multiply  explanations,  the  inwardness  of  this 
topsy-turvy  situation  is  that  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  French  parents  who  are  seriously 
concerned  as  to  the  ideas  of  their  manners 
and  morals  which  are  current  in  the  outside 
world;  they  object  to  their  entire  nation  be- 
ing judged  by  French  novels  and  plays  and 
the  white-light  pleasures  of  Paris.  Hence 
:he  "Society  of  International  Exchange  of 
Children."  Montaigne  would  have  given  it 
his  blessing.  "I  would,"  he  said,  "that  a  boy 
should  be  sent  abroad  very  young,  and  first, 
so  as  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  into 
those  neighboring  nations  whose  language  is 
most  differing  from  our  own,  and  to  which,  if 


it    be    not    formed    betimes,    the    tongue    will 
grow  too  stiff  to  bend." 

No  doubt  the  French  parents  whose  names 
are  on  the  books  of  the  society  are  partly 
moved  by  a  desire  to  "bend"  the  tongues  of 
the  English  and  German  children  they  are 
willing  to  exchange  for  their  own,  but  they 
have  a  higher  than  a  linguistic  ideal.  Their 
ambition  is  that  their  young  guests  may  leave 
behind  them  a  bundle  of  national  prejudices 
and  errors  and  carry  borne  a  stock  of  new 
and  truer  ideas  of  the  country  and  the  people 
among  whom  they  have  sojourned. 

Although  the  society  is  but  young,  numer- 
ous exchanges  have  already  taken  place,  and 
branches  have  been  established  in  London  and 
Berlin.  The  method  of  working  is  exceed- 
ingly simple.  Thus  all  applicants  who  wish 
to  send  a  boy  or  girl  abroad  are  furnished 
with  a  question  form  to  fill  up,  and  if  all  the 
answers  are  satisfactory  the  books  of  the  so- 
ciety are  examined  to  find  whether  there  is  a 
corresponding  demand.  If  so,  the  parties  are 
placed  in  communication,  and  when  the  ex- 
change is  completed  the  boy  or  girl  becomes 
a  member  of  the  new  family  and  is  treated 
exactly  as  the  other  children  of  the  circle. 
A  specimen  or  two  from  the  books  of  the  so- 
ciety may  be  cited  as  concrete  illustrations. 
Here,  then  is  a  professor  of  the  Lycee  of  M 
who  desires  an  exchange  for  his  daughter, 
aged  nineteen,  for  four  or  six  months.  He 
has  two  other  daughters  aged  eight  and  fif- 
teen, and  would  take  a  boy  or  girl  between 
fifteen  and  twenty.  Again,  a  Paris  real  estate 
agent  wishes  to  exchange  his  daughter,  aged 
fifteen,  for  a  year,  and  is  willing  to  take  a 
girl  of  thirteen  to  fifteen,  who  will  have  a 
girl  of  nine  for  companion. 

Up  to  the  present  all  the  exchanges  have 
been  arranged  between  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, but  the  officials  of  the  society  contem- 
plate including  America  in  the  sphere  of 
their  operations.  When  that  wider  field  is 
covered,  and  by  the  time  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury is  drawing  to  a  close,  it  may  be  that 
Rousseau  will  be  no  longer  regarded  as  the 
last  French  father  or  Montmartre  accepted  as 
a  microcosm  of  Gallic  life.  St.  Martin. 

Paris,  December  7,  1910. 


PUCCINI'S  AMERICAN  OPERA. 

"The  Girl  of  the  Golden   West"  as  Viewed   by  a 
New  York  Critic. 

From  the  Musical  Courier  of  New  York,  a 
journal  which  represents  the  best  authority  in 
music,  the  following  account  of  the  produc- 
tion of  Puccini's  new  opera  is  presented,  with 
some  omissions  of  detailed  description.  The 
judgment  expressed  is  in  accord  with  that  of 
critics   on    the   daily   press: 

With  tickets  selling  on  Broadway  for  as 
much  as  $200  per  pair,  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  last  Saturday  evening  before 
a  vast  and  representative  audience  Giacomo 
Puccini's  latest  work,  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden 
West,"  had  its  first  performance  on  any  stage. 
As  all  the  world  knows,  the  libretto  is 
founded  on  David  Belasco's  familiar  drama 
of  the  same  name,  and  was  prepared  for 
operatic  use  by  C.  Zangarini  and  G.   Cninini, 

The  expectancy  and  excitement  of  New 
York's  artistic  and  social  elite  had  been  stim- 
ulated for  weeks  by  the  self  breeding  reclame 
incident  to  such  an  important  event  as  a  real 
premiere,  and  a  semi-public  dress  rehearsal 
last  Thursday  morning  sent  the  thousand 
listeners  broadcast  with  opinions  so  conflict- 
ing that  the  general  curiosity  was  aroused 
more  piquantly  than  ever,  rather  than  allayed 
or  given  any  definite  dicta  to  feed  upon. 
Composer  Puccini,  Conductor  Toscanini,  and 
Stage  Managers  Gatti-Casazza  and  Belasco — 
the  last  named  a  special  assistant  for  the  new 
opera  only — superintended  the  numerous  and 
exacting  rehearsals. 

The  Italian  contingent,  with  all  its  princi- 
pals and  camp  followers,  claims  a  triumphant 
victory ;  the  elements  opposed  to  Milanese 
rule  at  our  opera  speak  of  a  tremendous  dis- 
appointment and  even  a  downright  fisco.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Saturday  performance 
gave  no  final  decision  regarding  the  ultimate 
fate  of  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West,"  for 
no  reviewer  could  possibly  assay  the  applause 
correctly  and  separate  it  into  its  correct  pro- 
portionate parts  of  well-established  admira- 
tion for  Puccini,  habitual  honor  for  Belasco, 
and  renewed  tribute  to  the  lasting  popularity 
of  a  drama  which  lies  close  to  the  hearts  of 
the  theatre-going  American  public.  It  will 
be  Europe,  after  all,  to  which  Puccini  must 
look  for  a  final  verdict  so  far  as  the  box-office 
success  is  concerned,  because  the  exigencies 
of  the  Metropolitan  season  and  repertory 
would  hardly  permit  of  a  dozen  performances 
here  in  a  winter  even  if  the  demand  for  the 
new  opera  warranted  a  score  or  more  of  repe- 
titions. On  the  other  hand,  the  most  decisive 
failure  would  hardly  mean  a  diminution  of 
auditors  at  succeeding  performances  follow- 
ing the  premiere,  for  subscribers'  have  obli- 
gated themselves  since  last  spring  to  reserve 
certain  seats  on  certain  nights  irrespective  of 
the  bill  offered  on  those  occasions,  and  there- 
fore the  numerical  test  could  be  no  criterion 
regarding  the  real  drawing  power  of  "The 
Girl  of  the  Golden  West."  The  one  thing 
that    an    expert    listener    is    able    to    estimate 


after  two  hearings  (the  dress  rehearsal  and 
the  official  "first  performance")  is  the  artistic 
and  musical  value  of  Puccini's  newest  opera, 
and  such  an  appraisement  is  herewith  pre- 
sented in  purely  analytical  sense  and  spirit. 
The  composer  of  "Tosca"  is  the  Puccini  who 
looks  out  at  us  from  the  vocal  and  orchestral 
score  of  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West"  ;  for, 
with  the  exception  of  some  sophisticated  fifths 
reminiscent  of  the  third  act  in  "Boheme," 
and  two  melodic  sequences  that  represent  un- 
conscious borrowings  from  effective  "Butter- 
fly" measures,  nothing  else  appears  in  this 
new  work  to  identify  the  composer  very 
strongly  with  his  two  earlier  and  most  popu- 
lar operas.  There  is,  of  course,  the  same  deft 
and  clever  instrumentation,  now  heightened 
several  degrees  through  the  added  harmonic 
daring  with  which  all  the  modern  orchestral 
writers  feel  that  they  may  move  since  Strauss 
widened  the  boundaries  of  tonality  and  De- 
bussy performed  the  same  service  for  our 
former  rigorous  scale,  with  its  hidebound  in- 
tervals and  arbitrary  tone  successions.  No 
absolutely  novel  tone  colorings  or  instru- 
mental innovations  appear  in  the  score  of  the 
"Girl,"  and  its  most  striking  pictorial  effect, 
the  indistinct  and  solitary  rumbling  of  the 
double  basses  in  the  famous  poker  scene  of 
Act  II,  is  practically  a  duplicate  of  the  thrill- 
ing device  employed  by  Strauss  to  depict 
the  breathless  suspense  of  "Salome,"  while 
Jochanaan  is  being  decapitated  in  the  fatal 
cistern.  A  raging  storm  which  occurs  outside 
Minnie's  hut  during  the  avowal  of  Dick  John- 
son's love  for  the  frontier  girl  is  worked  up 
in  the  orchestra  much  as  similar  episodes 
have  been  treated  in  other  operatic  and  sym- 
phonic scores,  with  suggestive  use  of  rapid 
and  crescendoed  string  passages,  percussive 
detonations  in  the  brass,  and  animated,  shrill 
voices  in  the  woodwind.  Minnie's  description 
of  her  picturesque  pinto  gallops  calls  forth  a 
a  realistic  and  rollicking  echo  in  the  orches- 
tra, although  hoof  beats  in  partitur  portraiture 
are  as  old  as  the  well-written  "Liitzow's 
Wilde  Jagd."  Really  impressive  moments  in 
the  Puccini  instrumentation  are  the  purely 
lyrical  phrases,  the  scenes  between  Minnie 
and  her  outlaw  sweetheart,  in  which  the  com- 
poser has  written  music  fluent,  refined  and  of 
eloquent  sentiment  without  striving  for  any 
set  melodic  appeal,  as  he  did  in  the  love 
strophes  of  "Boheme,"  "Butterfly,"  and  his 
much   earlier  "Manon   Lescaut." 

Of  "atmosphere"  indigenous  to  the  West 
and  of  "national"  American  traits  the  only 
examples  are  in  the  libretto.  From  the  very 
rise  of  the  curtain  Puccini  makes  it  appar- 
ent that  he  has  not  tried  to  get  outside  of 
himself  or  of  his  native  and  personal  musical 
idiom  for  the  sake  of  making  "The  Girl  of 
the  Golden  West"  American  as  he  made  "But- 
terfly" Japanese  here  and  there  by  bizarre 
modulations  and  Eastern  rhythmic  inflections 
built  "n  the  Nippon  conception  of  the  tonal 
science.  Puccini  has  been  reproached  for  his 
Latinized  musical  version  of  the  typically 
Wild  West  story  in  the  "Girl,"  but  his  de- 
tractors, with  the  usual  destructiveness  of 
critics,  fail  to  point  out  to  him  any  construc- 
tive process  whereby  he  could  have  made  his 
tonal  speech  fit  the  plot  and  the  dialogue 
more  convincingly. 

There  was  a  distinct  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment after  the  cheers  for  Puccini,  Belasco. 
Toscanini,  and  Gatti-Casazza  had  died  down, 
and  all  through  the  lobbies  and  foyers  during 
the  reception  to  the  composer  which  followed 
the  performance,  unprejudiced  music  sharps 
and  mere  lay  opera-goers  got  together  in 
groups  and  whispered  their  opinion  that  the 
first  attempt  of  a  famous  European  composer 
to  operatize  American  people  and  customs  had 
been  a  prodigious  even  if  polite  failure. 
"Fiasco  d'estime"  would  be  the  European  way 
of  putting  it. 

Nothing  further  could  have  been  done  by 
the  management  to  give  the  production  every 
chance  of  success.  The  cast,  scenic  acces- 
sories, lighting,  mechanical  effects,  costuming 
— all  were  on  a  plane  of  excellence  which  the 
Metropolitan  never  has  excelled.  Toscanini 
conducted  with  scrupulous  care,  and  one  may 
feel  assured  that  with  the  composer  present  at 
most  of  the  rehearsals,  the  score  revealed  its 
full  significance  in  every  tiny  detail. 

Caruso  sang  superbly  as  Johnson  and  acted 
the  role  with  such  earnestness  and  fire  as  to 
surprise  even  his  warmest  admirers.  Emmy 
Destinn,  although  unsuited  in  appearance  to 
the  lithe  mountain  girl,  put  much  vim  into 
her  impersonation  and  sang  with  better  vocal 
control  and  more  sympathetic  delivery  than 
Metropolitan  patrons  usually  are  blessed  with 
from  the  Bohemian  soprano.  Pasquale  Amato 
as  Sheriff  Ranee  won  a  well  deserved  indi- 
vidual triumph.  There  is  no  female  chorus 
in  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West."  and  only 
one  other  woman  besides  Minnie.  Truly  an 
ideal  opera  for  the  prima  donna  ! 

Will  the  great  Puccini  retire  his  work  at 
the  end  of  the  present  season  and  give  it  a 
thorough  revision,  not  to  say  rewriting,  as  he 
did  with  "Butterfly"  after  the  historic  catas- 
trophe that  marked  its  Italian  premiere?  As 
"The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West"  stands  at 
present  it  is  a  mistake,  and  one  that,  if  not 
mended,  may  harm  the  very  high  standing  of 
the  deservedly  popular  creator  of  "Tosca," 
"Butterfly,"    and    "Boheme." 


OLD  FAVORITES. 

Christmas  in  California. 
Can    this    be    Christmas — sweet,    as    May, 

With    drowsy    sun,    and    dreamy    air. 
And  new  grass  pointing  out  the  way 

For  flowers  to   follow,   everywhere? 

Has  Time  grown  sleepy  at  his  post. 
And    let    the    exiled    Summer   back. 

Or    is    it    her    regretful    ghost, 
Or  witchcraft  of  the  almanac? 

While  wandering  breaths  of  mignonette 
In    at    the   open    window    come, 

I  send    my   thoughts  afar,    and    let 

Them  paint  your  Christmas  Day  at  ho 

Glitter  of  ice,   and   glint  of   frost, 
And  sparkles  in  the  crusted   snow; 

And    hark!    the  dancing  sleigh-bells  tost 
The    faster   as   they    fainter   grow. 

The    creaking    footsteps    hurry    past; 

The  quick  breath  dims  the   frosty  air; 
And   down   the  crisp   road  slipping  fast 

Their  laughing  loads  the  cutters  bear. 

Penciled  against    the  cold    white   sky, 
Above  the  curling  eaves  of  snow. 

The  thin   blue  smoke  lifts   lingeringly. 
As   loth   to   leave   the   mirth   below. 

For  at  the  door  a  merry  din 

Is   heard,    with   stamp  of   feathery    fci 

And  chattering  girls  come  storming  i 
To  toast  them  at  the  roaring  grate. 

And  then  from  muff  and  pocket  peer. 
Ami    many   a   warm  and   scented    nook, 

Mysterious    little    bundles    queer, 

That,    rustling,    tempt   the   curious   look. 

Now   broad  upon   the  southern   walls 

The   mcllow'd    sun's  great  smile  appears. 

And    tips   the   rough-ringed    icicles 

With  sparks,  that  grow  to  glittering  tears. 

Then,    as   the   darkening   day    goes  by, 
The  wind  gets  gustier  without. 

And  leaden  streaks  are  on  the  sky. 
And    whirls   of   snow    are   all   about. 

Soon    firelight  shadows,   merry  crew. 
Along  the  darkling  walls   will   leap 

And    clap    their    hands,    as    if    they    knew 
A  thousand  things  too  good  to  keep. 

Sweet  eyes  with  home's  contentment  filled. 
As  in  the  smoldering  coals  they  peer. 

Haply  some  wondering  pictures  build 
Of  bow    I   keep  my   Christmas  here. 

Before  me,  on  the  wide,   warm  bay, 

A  million   azure  ripples  run; 
Round    me   the   sprouting    palm-shoots    lay 

lucir    shining   lances    to    the   sun. 

With  glossy  leaves  that  poise  or  swing. 
The  callas   their   white  cups   unfold. 

And    faintest  chimes  of  odor   ring 

From  silver  bells  with  tongues  of  gold. 

A   languor  of  deliciousness 

Fills  all    the    sea-enchanted   clime: 

And   in  the  blue  heavens  meet  and   kiss, 
The    loitering    clouds    of    summer-time. 

This    fragrance  of  the   mountain    balm 
From   spicy    Lebanon    might   be; 

Beneath    such    sunshine's   amber   calm 
Slumbered  the  waves  of  Galilee. 

O   wondrous  gift,    in   goodness  given. 
Each  hour  anew  our  eyes  to  greet. 

Ami  earth  so   fair — so  close  to  Heaven, 
'Twas  trodden  by  the  Master's  feet. 

And  we — what  bring  we  in  return? 

Only   these   broken    lives,   and    lift 
Them  tip   to    meet    His  pitying  scorn. 

As   some  poor  child   its   foolish  gift: 


As  some  poor  child  on  Christmas  Day 
Its  broken  toy  in  love  might  bring; 

You  could  not  break  its  heart  and  say 
You  cared  not  for  the  worthless  thing? 

Ah,   word  of  trust.  His  child!      That  chile 
Who  brought  to  earth  the  life  divine, 

Tells    me    the    Father's    pity    mild 

Scorns  not  even  such  a  gift  as  mine. 

I    am  His   creature,   and   His  air 

I  breathe,  where'er  my  feet  may  stand; 

The  angel's  song  rings  everywhere, 
And  all   the  earth    is  Holy  Land. 

— Edzvard   Rozcland   Si 


"The  Harvard  University  course  in 
matic  construction  has  already  produced  tl 
playwrights  who  have  been  'acted,* "  says 
New  York  Sun,  and  names  them  as  Wi8 
Vaughn  Moody,  Percy  MacKaye,  and  Eds 
Sheldon.  It  is  remarked  that  Mr.  She! 
-"seems  to  have  learned  more  of  his  cr 
than  the  other  two.  This  may  perhaps 
taken  as  an  accidental  recommendation  of 
"Harvard  University  course  in  dramatic 
struction,"  for  the  fact  is  that  Mr.  She 
is  the  only  one  of  the  three  playwrights  na 
who  received  instruction  in  that  course, 
course  was  begun  by  Professor  Baker 
years  ago,  after  an  experimental  year 
the  same  course  had  been  tried  in  Radc 
College.  Mr.  Moody's  last  year  as  a  sttt 
at  Harvard  was  1894,  and  Mr.  MacKaye 
not  return  after  his  graduation  in   1897. 


St.  Louis  is  about  to  lose  the  distiru 
of  being  the  greatest  crawfish-eating  centi 
the  United  States.  The  lovers  of  this 
water  dainty  are  not  to  blame.  They  an 
as  numerous  and  just  as  fond  of  era1 
fresh-water  lobster  as  they  ct"*»"  were, 
little  dwellers  in  the  "clay  chimneys," 
sloughs,  and  the  Illinois  lakes  are  vanislt 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Hidden  "Water. 
"This  is  the  gate  to  Hidden  Water,  and 
strait  is  the  way  thereof,  but  within  are 
tall  trees  and  running  water,  and  eagle  nests 
undisturbed  among  the  crags."  Thus  the 
hero,  Rufus  Hardy,  to  Lucy,  the  heroine  of 
Mr.  Coolidge's  stirring  story  of  the  Arizona 
cattle  country.  The  words  may  be  taken  as  a 
parable,  for  to  Hardy  the  way  was  indeed 
strait  that  led  him  finally  to  his  happiness  in 
the  love  of  Lucy,  and  the  straitness  of  that 
path  was  due  to  the  persistent  strife  of  the 
cattle  and  sheep  men  for  the  possession  of  the 
vast  grazing  areas.  It  is  evident  at  every 
stage  of  the  story  that  Mr.  Coolidge  knows 
his  background  intimately,  and  in  his  choice 
of  characters  he  has  shown  notable  skill. 
They  are  mainly  of  that  bandit  type  which 
the  great  ranges  breed,  scornful  of  conven- 
tion and  lawless  to  an  extreme,  and  the  hero 
has  many  a  bad  hour  in  opposing  to  those 
traits  a  character  of  noble  qualities.  Happily 
he  is  not  lacking  in  cool  courage,  and  he 
passes  through  many  thrilling  adventures  to 
that  quiet  haven  which  he  deserved.  There 
are  four  illustrations  in  color  which  by  their 
spirit  and  open-air  atmosphere  contribute 
greatly  to   the  enjoyment   of  the  story. 

Hiddej.'  Water.  By  Dane  Coolidge.  Chicago: 
A.   C.    McClurg  &  Co.;   $1.35   net. 

■Wind  Along  the  Waste. 

"I  had  been  engaged  for  months  to  a  man 
of  milk  and  water,  a  man  whose  idea  of 
right  was  the  conventional  'don'ts'  of  his 
world ;  a  man  who  only  sighed  when  I 
snubbed  him,  who  seemed  ashamed  when  he 
let  himself  go,  ever,  and  showed  a  little 
manly  passion.  I  sometimes  felt  I  could 
have  screamed ;  I  wanted  to  do  something — 
anything  to  rouse  him."  Thus  the  heroine. 
It  is  her  apology  for  becoming  the  slave,  body 
and  soul,  of  a  thief,  a  fierce  brute,  coarse 
and  common,  who  ate  with  his  knife,  wiped 
his  mouth  on  his  sleeve,  and  used  most  hor- 
rible oaths.  This  is  "wind  along  the  waste" 
in  more  than  Omar's  sense,  and  is  described 
by  Maud  Annesley  with  much  gusto  and 
vitality.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  story 
is  a  study  in  the  primitive  instincts  of  woman, 
with  the  usual  reversion  at  the  end.  For 
Gonda,  the  artist,  who  lives  this  dual  life — 
none  of  her  literary  or  artistic  friends  hav- 
ing any  knowledge  of  her  slavery — is  not  so 
wholly  lost  to  finer  things  that  she  is  proof 
against  a  purer  type  of  love.  From  her  re- 
version, however,  the  tragedy  of  the  story  is 
developed,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  only  ending 
possible  for  a  woman  of  her  temperament. 
For  revelation  would  have  had  to  come,  and 
that  would  have  meant  the  end  of  all  love 
in  the  man  to  whom  she  turned  for  rescue 
from   her   debasing   life. 

Wind  Along  the  Waste.  By  Maude  Annes- 
ley.     New   York:   John   Lane   Company;    $1.50. 


Heroic  Spain. 

Spain  is  having  a  prolonged  innings  among 
the  fall  books  of  the  present  year,  for  this 
volume  is  at  least  the  sixth  to  sound  the 
praises  of  that  country-  That  it  is  laudatory 
in  its  tone  is  a  tribute  to  the  inherent  attrac- 
tions of  the  land  and  its  people  ;  when  Miss 
O'Reilly  set  out  on  her  travels  it  was  with- 
out the  "slightest  intention  of  liking  or 
praising."  But  at  the  end  of  her  eight 
months'  tour,  during  which  she  had  visited 
some  twenty-five  cathedral  cities,  she  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Spain  has  many  lessons 
to  teach  in  mystic  spirituality,  unpretentious 
charity,  and  heroic  endurance.  Something  of 
this  altered  feeling  may  be  due  to  the  gentle 
courtesy  of  the  Spaniards.  "In  the  after- 
glow we  walked  back  to  Oviedo.  Along  the 
way  the  returning  country  people  greeted  us 
with  ease  and  dignity:  'I'ava  Usted  con 
Dios,'  the  beautiful  salutation,  'Go  thou  with 
God,'  heard  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other.  The  beggar  gives  you  thanks  with  it, 
the  shopman  dismisses  you,  the  friend  takes 
farewell,  but  its  pleasantest  sound  is  in  the 
country,  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  clear-eyed 
peasants  passing  in  the  evening  light."  Ap- 
parently there  was  just  one  drawback  to  the 
tour,  and  that  was  the  unattractiveness  of 
Madrid.  Miss  O'Reilly  is  willing  to  admit 
that  if  one  lived  in  Madrid  and  had  a  full  and 
active  social  life,  it  might  be  possible  to  like 
it,  but  "taken  as  a  whole,  for  the  sightseer 
Madrid  is  just  a  weariness  of  the  spirit." 
Throughout  the  book  is  written  in  a  sympa- 
thetic spirit,  and  its  many  chapters  are  liber- 
ally illustrated  from  excellent  photographs. 

Heroic  Spain.  By  E.  Boyle  O'Reilly.  New 
York:    Duffield   &   Co.;    $2.50   net. 


Leading  American  Men  of  Science. 
Seventeen  brief  biographies  are  given  in 
the  present  volume,  all  written  by  men  of 
scientific  attainments.  In  several  cases,  too, 
the  authors  have  had  the  advantage  of  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  men  about  whom  they 
write.  The  subjects  include  Count  Rumford, 
Alexander  Wilson,  John  J.  Audubon,  Louis 
Agassiz,  Asa  Gray,  and  O.  C.  Marsh.  Ail 
phases  of  science  are  represented,  the  biogra- 
phies including  the  lives  of  four  physicists, 
three  zoologists,  two  geologists,  and  single 
representatives    of    students     of     astronomy, 


botany,  chemistry,  etc.  In  the  main  the  chap- 
ters are  well  written,  businesslike,  full  of  bio- 
graphical detail,  but  naturally  place  most 
emphasis  upon  the  scientific  achievements  of 
their  subjects.  In  the  mass  they  form  an  ad- 
mirable survey  of  the  scientific  record  of 
America  for  a  century,  and  constitute  a  vol- 
ume of  varied  interest.  In  his  general  intro- 
duction David  Starr  Jordan  makes  the  hasty 
statement  that  the  achievements  of  science 
constitute  "the  only  permanent  wealth  of  na- 
tions." And  yet  a  little  later  he  argues  that 
Darwin's  confession  of  partial  atrophy  was 
"individual."  If  Mr.  Jordan  is  a  representa- 
tive of  men  of  science  Darwin's  atrophy 
seems  common  to  all  his  fellow-laborers,  for 
it  is  atrophy  of  the  worst  type  to  ignore  the 
creations  of  literature  and  art  when  noting 
the  assets  in  the  "permanent  wealth  of  na- 
tions." 

Leading  American  Men  of  Science.  Edited  by 
David  Starr  Jordan.  New  York:  Henrv  Holt  S; 
Co.;    $1.75   net. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

During  the  fourteen  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  Professor  Sloane's  monumental 
study  of  Napoleon  appeared  serially  in  the 
Century  great  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  literature  of  the  subject,  so  that  today 
there  are  some  two  hundred  thousand  vol- 
umes relating  to  the  emperor  and  his  times. 
As  there  is  probably  little  more  of  any  con- 
sequence to  be  added  to  our  knowledge,  the 
present  is  an  eminently  suitable  time  for  the 
revision  of  a  work  which  stands  in  the  front 
rank  of  Napoleonic  literature.  Hence  this 
handsome  library  edition  of  Professor 
Sloane's  masterly  study,  which  makes  ade- 
quate use  of  the  new  material  and  represents 
a  lengthening  of  the  original  narrative  by 
about  one-tenth.  As  befits  a  library  edition, 
too,  the  illustrations  in  the  present  edition 
are  confined  to  portraits  and  maps.  For  the 
rest  the  well-known  features  of  the  work  re- 
main as  they  were.  There  is,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, a  copious  bibliography,  while  the 
index  is  a  model  for  the  thorough  and  ex- 
haustive manner  in  which  it  facilitates  refer- 
ence to  any  of  the  four  volumes. 

Notwithstanding  the  additions  to  our 
knowledge,  Professor  Sloane  has  not  been 
required  to  qualify  his  estimate  of  Napoleon's 
character.  His  answer  to  the  question  why 
he  became  so  notable  a  power  in  the  world 
still  holds  good:  "He  was  the  typical  man 
of  his  day,  less  the  personal  mediocrity ;  the 
typical  burgher  in  personal  character,  the 
typical  soldier  in  war,  the  typical  despot  in 
peace,  the  typical  idealist  in  politics ;  capable 
in  all  these  qualities  of  analysis ;  capable, 
consequently,  of  being  understood  ;  capable  of 
exhaustion  and  of  being  overwhelmed  by 
combinations." 

The  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  By  William 
Milligan  Sloane.  Revised  and  enlarged.  New 
York:  The  Century  Company;  4  vols.;  $10  net. 


Woman  in  Italy. 

Chivalry  rather  than  Christianity  is  cred- 
ited by  Mr.  Boulting  with  the  beginning  in 
Italy  of  the  idealization  of  woman.  It  was 
in  Provence  that  the  chivalrous  love  of 
woman  took  its  rise,  to  be  transferred  to 
Italy,  where  women  had  so  long  been  held  in 
bondage.  According  to  the  church,  it  was 
doubtful,  in  the  sixth  century,  whether 
woman  had  a  soul.  Eunuchs  were  substituted 
for  her  in  the  choir,  and  she  was  often 
herded  with  lepers  at  as  great  a  distance 
from  the  altar  as  possible.  How  came  the 
change?  In  answering  that  question  Mr. 
Boulter  describes  the  gradual  amelioration 
wrought  during  the  period  of  the  Renais- 
sance, a  time  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  far 
from  meriting  the  unqualified  censure  it  has 
received.  He  has  gathered  his  materials  from 
out-of-the-way  sources,  from  registers  of 
Italian  life  from  the  time  of  Dante  down- 
ward, and  has  produced  a  book  of  marked 
interest  and  value  for  all  concerned  in  social 
evolution.  At  times,  it  must  be  admitted, 
Mr.  Boulting's  evidence  clashes  with  his 
theory,  for  the  cumulative  effect  of  his 
various  incidents  from  biography,  documents 
of  social  life,  and  the  like,  is  somewhat  op- 
pressive. His  sketch  of  the  courtesan  is  an 
admirable  supplement  to  Lecky's  well-known 
study  of  that  pathetic  figure,  and  is  relieved 
by  many  anecdotes.  Thus  he  tells  of  a  Ro- 
man damsel  of  the  class  who.  when  asked 
who  was  the  father  of  her  child,  traced  on 
the  sand  the  cogent  letters,  "S.  P.  Q-  R." 

Woman  in  Italy.  By  William  Boulting.  New 
York:    Brentano's;  $4  net. 


Three  Modern  Seers. 

Four  of  Mrs.  Ellis's  six  chapters  are  de- 
voted to  James  Hinton.  that  philosophic  mys- 
tic who  once  said:  "Christ  was  the  Savior 
of  men,  but  I  am  the  savior  of  women,  and 
I  don't  envy  him  a  bit."  Mrs.  Ellis  is  most 
concerned  to  put  Hinton's  erratic  teaching  in 
what  she  thinks  its  true  light,  and  to  show 
above  all  that  it  is  less  than  justice  to  asso- 
ciate his  name  with  dangerous  problems  in 
sex  matters.  Hinton,  she  protests,  never 
wished  to  get  rid  of  monogamy.  "He  knew, 
well  enough,  it  would  be  time  to  talk  about 
getting  rid  of  monogamy  when  we  have  got 
it.  not  as  a  lip  morality,  but  as  an  actual  fact. 
Most  of  us  want  monogamy,  but  a  few  of  us 


do  not  want  the  sham  thing  any  more.  Many 
good  people  mistake  this  demand  for  a  real 
monogamy  in  place  of  legalized  license  as  a 
plea  for  excess  and  laxity,  the  two  deadliest 
and  dullest  things  in  all  the  world."  In  an- 
other place  Mrs.  Ellis  writes :  "According 
to  Hinton,  woman  must  be  literally  worshiped 
in  spirit  before  the  bodily  enjoyment  can 
be  true  to  service.  Their  body  is  the  pre- 
cious instrument  for  producing  the  best  re- 
sults for  the  race.  Our  sweet,  natural  wants 
are  nature's  harmonies,  but  our  excessive, 
stimulated  needs  are  our  own,  and  are  often 
discords.  Hunger  is  a  natural  need  :  gluttony 
an  unnatural  excess  of  the  need."  The  other 
two  seers  whose  teaching  is  outlined  by  Mrs. 
Ellis  are  Nietzsche  and  Edward  Carpenter, 
the  latter  being  described  as  the  forerunner 
not  only  of  a  robust  and  sane  democracy,  but 
of  a  sincere   spirituality. 

Three  Modern  Seers.     By  Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis. 
New    York:    Mitchell    Kennerley;    $1.25    net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
M.  A.  Husband's  "Dictionary  of  the  Waver- 
ley  Novels"  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $3  net) 
should  be  added  to  the  library  of  all  lovers 
of  Scott.  It  gives  an  alphabetical  list  of  no 
fewer  than  2836  characters,  a  total  greater 
than  can  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  any  other 
novelist.  The  table  of  the  novels  provides  a 
brief  but  admirable  summary  of  each  story. 

"Ways  and  Days  Out  of  London"  (the 
Baker  &  Taylor  Company  ;  $2.50  net),  by  Aida 
Rodman  De  Milt,  is  a  sympathetic  account  of 
visits  to  Ascot,  Kew,  Ely,  Stoke  Poges,  Col- 
chester. Canterbury,  and  other  places  noted 
for  their  historic  or  literary  associations. 
The  narrative  is  brightly  written,  informing, 
and  fully  illustrated  from  photographs. 

"State  Socialism  in  New  Zealand"  (T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.;  $1.50  net)  is  an  interesting 
survey  by  James  E.  Le  Rossignol  and  Wil- 
liam D.  Stewart  of  those  phases  of  state 
activity  in  New  Zealand  which  have  arrested 
world-wide  attention.  The  various  chapters 
describe  the  experiments  made  in  land  tenure 
and  monopoly,  in  railroads,  the  public  debt, 
state  life  and  fire  insurance,  and  old  age  pen- 
sions. The  authors  conclude  that  what  the 
British  colonies  in  the  Pacific  need  is  "not 
more  socialistic  legislation,  but  an  alliance 
with   the  United  States." 

To  the  question  asked  in  her  title,  "Is 
Mankind  Advancing?"  (the  Baker  &  Taylor 
Company  ;  $2  net)  Mrs.  John  Martin  returns 
a  negative  answer.  Her  contention  is  that 
progress  consists  in  the  improvement  of  the 
human  species  and  not  in  the  accumulation 
of  more  things  or  facts,  and,  judged  by  that 
test,  she  believes  the  human  race  has  not 
progressed  since  the  downfall  of  the  Greeks 
some  two  thousand  years  ago.  However,  she 
has  great  hopes  from  the  science  of  eugenics 
and  thinks  conditions  will  be  improved  when 
women  are  diverted  from  outside  industry 
and   retire  once  more  to   the  home. 


Pears' 

Most  soaps  clog 
the  skin  pores  by 
the  fats  and  free 
alkali  in  their  com- 
position. 

Pears'  is  quickly 
rinsed  off,  leaves 
the  pores  open  and 
the  skin  soft  and 
cool. 

Established  in  1789. 


VICTROLA 

Means  a  Happy  Christmas 

to  the 

WHOLE     HOUSEHOLD 

fl  Don't  let  this  Christmas  go  by  without  getting  a 
Victor  ot  a  Victor  VictroU.  It  will  afford  you  mote 
hours  of  real  entertainment  than  any  other  instrument 
of  its  land. 

4J  Its  tones  are  the  richest  and  most  natural  that  have 
ever  been  produced  by  a  Talking  Machine. 

Vietrolas  in  three  styles,  $75— $125— $200 
Victor  Talking  Machines  $10  to  $100 


Sherman  Jpay  &  Go. 

SlrimriT  ud  Other  Piaooi     Phrer  Pbukts  of  all  Grain 
Victor  Talking  Machines     Sheet  Marie  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Sts.,  Oakland 


THE  CITIZENS'  ALLIANCE  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  located  at  626  Merchants  Exchange 
Building,  where  all  business  of  THE  CITI- 
ZENS' ALLIANCE  is  transacted. 

The  FREE  LABOR  BUREAU  of  the  AL- 
LIANCE, in  Oakland,  is  at  804  Broadway.  All 
classes  of  male  help  is  tarnished,  absolutely 
free,    to   employer   and   employee. 


THERE  is  no  need  for  you  to  be 
worn  out  by  holiday  preparations 
if  you  make  good  use  of  your  telephone. 
The  Bell  telephone  companies  have  found 
that  just  before  Christmas  the  number  of  daily 
connections  is  the  highest  for  the  year.  The 
telephone  has  become  a  necessity  of  the  holiday 
season,  because  without  it  most  people  would 
not  have  time  to  do  what  they  have  planned. 

Christmas  cheer  extends  beyond  the  city 
limits,  and  the  universal  Bell  System  helps  to 
carrv  it  throughout  the  land. 

The  Pacific  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

Every  Bell  Telephone  u  the  Center  of  the  Syitem 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Old  North  Trail. 
On  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Black- 
feet  Indians  some  fourteen  years  ago  Mr.  Mc- 
Clintock  speedily  realized  that  unless  some- 
thing -was  quickly  done  many  rich  treasures 
of  folklore,  religious  beliefs,  and  quaint  cere- 
monials would  die  out  with  the  older  genera- 
tions and  be  lost  to  knowledge.  Hence  his 
resolve  to  make  his  home  among  them  for  a 
time.,  and  he  was  fortunate  in  being  adopted 
by  a  chief  as  his  son.  This  gave  him  unique 
facilities  for  learning  many  things  about  the 
Indians  usually  hidden  from  their  white 
visitors,  and  as  a  result  Mr.  McCHntock  is 
able  to  add  to  Indian  literature  a  book  of  re- 
markable value.  It  gives  a  striking  picture 
of  the  nomadic  life  of  the  Blackfeet,  takes  the 
reader  on  many  thrilling  hunting  expeditions, 
and  records  a  wealth  of  fascinating  informa- 
tion as  to  sun-dances,  medicine  ceremonials, 
marriage  customs,  and  other  esoteric  aspects 
of  Indian  life.  The  book,  too,  is  notable  for 
its  many  folk-tales.  With  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture Mr.  McCHntock  writes :  "Under  the 
passing  of  the  old  conditions  and  the  coming 
in  of  the  new  policy,  the  younger  generation 
Qf  Blackfeet  is  already  responding,  and  mani- 
festing a  capacity  for  improvement.  They 
are  becoming  the  owners  of  real  estate,  and 
are  developing  thrift  and  an  ability  to  pro- 
vide for  the  future.  A  visitor  today  in  the 
Blackfeet  country,  unless  he  should  happen 
to  come  at  a  time  when  they  have  quit  work 
and  have  assembled  for  a  few  days'  recreation 
in  their  tribal  camp,  would  not  know  that  he 
was  among  Indians.  He  would  now  see  a 
marked  advance  towards  civilized  conditions." 
The  book  is  generously  illustrated  from  pho- 
tographs. 

The    Old    North    Trail.      By    Walter    McClin- 
tock.      New    York:    The    Macmiilan    Company;    $4 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Whitelaw  Reid,  in  fulfilling  an  engagement 
at  Nottingham,  England,  by  an  address  on 
Byron  in  support  of  the  project  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Byron  memorial  chair  of 
English  literature  in  the  local  university,  de- 
clared that  if  the  young  men  to  be  taught 
from  that  chair  were  lifted  at  all  to  the 
heights  which  Byron  trod  with  ease  there 
would  be  a  new  birth  of  letters  and  a  new 
inspiration  for  the  high  cause  of  human 
rights  all  round  the  world.  When  all  the 
sparkling  froth  and  dull  noisome  sediment 
had  been  rejected,  they  would  be  able  to  hold 
up  for  admiration  and  instruction  a  body  of 
noble  English  verse,  hardly  surpassed,  per- 
haps hardly  equaled,  in  the  whole  century 
whose  dawn  Byron  illuminated. 

Margaret  Deland  explains  why  she  is  op- 
posed to  divorce,  which  is  treated  incidentally 
in  her  latest  story,  "The  Way  to  Peace." 
She  says:  "The  reason  I  am  opposed  to  di- 
vorce is  that  I  believe  the  individual  does  not 
marry  for  himself,  but  for  the  community. 
The  right  of  the  individual  to  happiness 
ceases  if  exercising  that  right  brings  unhappi- 
ness  to  the  community.'* 


One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the 
new  ten-volume  edition  of  Wordsworth's 
complete  poetical  works  announced  by  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company  will  be  a  series  of  re- 
markable photogravures  of  the  Wordsworth 
country.  This  is  in  harmony  with  John  Bur- 
roughs's  prefatory  essay,  which  notes:  "One 
can  hardly  appreciate  the  extent  to  which 
Wordsworth  has  observed  and  reproduced  the 
spirit  of  Westmoreland  scenery  until  he  has 
visited  that  region." 

By  the  publication  of  the  volume  entitled 
"The  Latest  Age"  there  has  been  brought  to 
completion  that  monumental  Cambridge  Mod- 
ern History  to  the  planning  of  which  Lord 
Acton  gave  so  much  thought.  The  twelve 
volumes  give  a  masterly  survey  of  the 
progress  of  the  world  during  the  last  four 
centuries. 

Seventy-six  of  the  best  lyric  poems  of  Cas- 
tilian  literature  are  to  be  included  in  "Las 
Mejores  Possias  Liricas  de  la  Langua  Castel- 
lana,"  which  Professor  E,  C.  Hills  of  Colorado 
College  has  edited  for  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

What  influence  the  research  of  science  and 
the  new  theories  of  theology  have  had  on  the 
efforts  of  the  church  to  convert  the  heathen 
will  be  discussed  by  Dr.  William  Carver  in 
his  "Missions  and  Modern  Thought,"  which 
the  Macmillans  will  issue  shortly.  Dr.  Carver 
does  not  take  it  for  granted  that  modern 
thought  is  always  right  and  that  what  is  not 
modern  must  in  every  case  give  place  to  what 
is  new  or  adjust  itself  to  it.  He  holds  that 
the  adjustment  may  often  have  to  be  made 
from  the  other  side. 

In  the  letters  of  Edward  Trelawny,  the  pub- 
lication   of    which    has    been    delayed    for    so 
many  years,   there   is   a  vivid   account   of  the 
writer's  preparations  for  the  cremation  by  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  of  the  drowned 
body    of    Shelley.      Byron    and     Leigh     Hunt 
watched    frelawny  from  a  carriage.     "I  made 
my   probations — by    ordering    a    machine    of 
feet  long,  two  broad,  with  a  propor- 
.:■_    rim    entirely    round    it    supported    by 
wo  feet  high — to  burn  the  body  in — 


and  to  receive  the  ashes.  I  gave  directions 
for  two  boxes  of  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length 
with  proportionate  breadth  and  depth  to  be 
covered  with  black  velvet  and  fastened  with 
screws — a  plate  of  brass  attached  on  the  top 
with  a  Latin  inscription  simply  stating  their 
loss  by  shipwreck,  age,  country,  etc.  I  then 
procured  incense,  honey,  wine,  salt,  and  sugar 
to  burn  with  the  body,  and  everything  being 
in  readiness  I  sailed  in  the  Bolivar,  Lord 
Byron's  yacht." 

Sakajawea,  the  "Bird-woman"  who  led 
Lewis  and  Clark  through  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains in  1804-5,  and  has  three  monuments  to 
her  memory,  two  of  which  are  in  State  capi- 
tals, has  found  a  sympathetic  biographer  in 
"The  Bird-Woman,"  a  recent  publication  of 
Silver,    Burdett   &    Co. 

Under  the  title  of  "The  Blood  of  the 
Arena,"  A.  C.  McCIurg  &  Co.  will  publish 
next  year  a  translation  by  Frances  Douglas 
of  Sefior  Vinente  Blasco  Ibanez's  great  story 
of  bull-fighting  in  Spain.  Another  volume  to 
come  from  the  same  publishers  in  the  spring 
will  be  "The  Physiology  of  Faith  and  Fear," 
in  which  Dr.  William  S.  Sadler  will  deal  with 
a  practically  new  branch  of  hygiene,  the  ap- 
plication to  sane  living  of  physiological  psy- 
chology. 

Thomas  Hardy's  "Tess  of  the  D'Ubervilles" 
is  reported  as  having  the  largest  sale  of  the 
Wessex  novels  in  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Meynell,  who  has  a  sure  judgment  in 
poetic  matters,  affirms  that  in  Christina  Ros- 
setti's  "The  Convent  Threshold"  there  is  more 
passion  than  in  any  other  poem  written  by  a 
woman.  "In  this  respect  Christina  Rossetti 
surpasses  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  abun- 
dant as  was  the  earlier  poet,  and  few  and 
reluctant  as  are  here  the  words  of  the  later." 

Max  Xordau  compliments  Israel  Zangwill 
on  his  recent  book  in  this  fashion  :  "Your 
'go'  at  Pragmatism  (the  most  preposterously 
stupid  invention  of  American  babledom)  was 
particularly  gratfying  to   me." 

Contemporary  efforts  in  this  country-  and 
England  to  found  societies  for  fostering  a  love 
of  poetry  recalls  the  fact  that  a  similar  at- 
tempt was  made  in  France  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Five  young  men,  attending  a  college 
in  Paris,  all  of  good  family  and  from  homes 
of  culture,  deliberately  banded  themselves  into 
a  society  to  refashion  the  poetry  of  their  coun- 
try and  reform  its  literature.  They  called 
themselves  the  Pleiade. 

To  a  correspondent  who  sought  permission 
to  write  his  biography  George  B.  Shaw  re- 
plied: "Don't!  A  life  of  me,  if  true,  would 
be  unfit  for  publication.  If  false,  it  would  be 
a  drug  in  a  market  already  overstocked  with 
lies.  On  the  whole,  though  I  discouraged 
your  recent  resolution  to  devote  your  life  to 
doing  good,  I  do  not  see  that  you  need  rush 
so  violently  into  the  opposite  extreme  as  to 
turn  biographer." 


New  Books  Received. 

FICTION. 

The  Married  Life  of  the  Frederic  Carrolls. 
By  Jesse  Lynch  Williams.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's   Sons;    $1.50. 

Beginning  where  most  novels  leave  off,  that  is, 
at  marriage,  this  story  traces  in  a  compelling 
manner  the  successive  stages  of  the  life  of  an 
attractive  couple  in  their  relations  to  each  other 
and  to  the  world. 

The  Vicar  of  the  Marches.  By  Clinton  Scol- 
lard.     Boston:    Sherman,  French  &  Co.;  $1.20  net. 

A  romance  of  medkeval  Italy,  opening  with  the 
abduction  of  the  hero  when  a  child,  and  pro- 
ceeding   to    many    stirring    events. 

The  Singing  Mouse  Stories.  By  Emerson 
Hough.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany. 

Well  described  as  belonging  10  the  category  of 
"Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,"  these  delicate  fancies 
will  appeal  to  all  who  have  a  wistful  interest  in 
the  past  years  of  their  lives. 

JUVENILE. 

A  Little  Maid  of  Boston  Towx.  By  Mar- 
garet Sidney.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Company;   $1.50. 

An  unusually  attractive  story  of  early  patriot- 
ism which  opens  in  old  Boston  but  is  most  con- 
cerned with  colonial  life  in  the  Boston  of  New 
England.      There   are    admirable   illustrations. 

The  Young  Guide.  By  Clarence  B.  Burleigh. 
Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &   Shepard   Company;    $1.50. 

Of  special  appeal  to  those  boys  who  are  fond 
of  open-air  life,  this  story  relates  the  adventures 
of  two  lads  in  the  famous  woods  of  Maine  and 
depicts    many    exciting    hunting    episodes,    etc. 

Norse  Fairy  Tales.  Selected  and  adapted 
from  the  translations  by  Sir  George  Webbe 
Dasent.      Philadelphia:   J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 

Adapted  specially  for  young  readers  by  the 
pruning  of  expressions  unfit  for  childish  Hps. 
Fully    and    admirably    illustrated. 

Cookery  for  Little  Girls.  Bv  Olive  Hvde 
Foster.     New  York:   Duffield  &  Co.;   75  cents  net. 

Designed  to  assist  mothers  in  training  their 
small  daughters  in  the  art  of  cookery.  An  ad- 
mirable   little    manual,    with    many    illustrations. 

Dick  Randall.  By  Ellen,-  II.  Clark.  In- 
dianapolis:   The    Bobbs-Merrill    Company;    $1.50. 

A  story  for  boys  full  of  athletics,  high  jumps, 
and  other    feats  of  skill   and  strength. 

The  Boy  with  the  TJ.  S.  Foresters.  Bv  Fran- 
cis Rolt-Wheeler.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard   Company ;    $1.50. 

An     additiu.i     to     the     "U-     S.     Service"    series, 


setting  forth  in  a  delightful  manner  the  life  of  a 
typical  boy  amid  forest  environment.  Many  illus- 
trations   from    excellent    photographs. 

Sunshine  Annie.  By  Josephine  Scribner 
Gates.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company; 
$1.25. 

A  winning  story  of  a  merry  and  bright  little 
girl. 

The  Live  Dolls'  Party  Days.  By  Josephine 
Scribner  Gates.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company;   $1.25. 

Another  delightful  story  of  Mrs.  Gates's  fa- 
vorite  live  dolls. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Heroes  of  the  Polar  Seas.  By  J.  Kennedy 
Maclean.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. 

A  record  of  exploration  in  the  Arctic  and  Ant- 
arctic seas,  with  illustrations  by  W.  H.  C.  Groome. 

The  Romance  of  the  Ship.  By  E.  Keble 
Chatterton.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany;   $1.50    net. 

Tells  the  story  of  the  origin  and  evolution  of 
the  ship.  The  book  is  based  on  wide  research 
and  practical  experience  of  the  sea. 

The  Secrets  of  the  Vatican.  By  Douglas 
Sladen.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Lippincott  Company: 
$2.50   net. 

A  popular  edition  of  the  only  book  in  English 
giving  a  full  account  of  the  Pope  and  his  court 
and   government. 

New  York.  By  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn. 
With  a  foreword  by  H.  G.  Wells.  New  York: 
Brentano's. 

Twenty  impressionistic  photographs  in  the  best 
style  of  camera  art  depicting  as  many  aspects  of 
"the  hard,  clear  vigor  of  New  York,  that  valiant 
city  which  even  more  than  Venice  rides  out  upon 
the  sea." 

A  Painter's  Progress.  By  Will  H.  Low.  New 
York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons:    $1.50    net. 

Entertaining  lectures  in  which  Mr.  Low  de- 
scribes his  own  life  in  a  manner  calculated  to  be 
of  great  instructive  value  to  all  contemplating 
an   artistic   career. 

The  Conflict  Between  Individualism  and 
Collectivism  in  a  Democracy.  By  Charles  W. 
Eliot.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  90 
cents  net. 

Three  suggestive  lectures  which  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  the  development  of  collectivism  has 
"been    constructive,    not   destructive." 

The  Poems  of  Eugene  Field.  Complete  edi- 
tion.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $2  net. 

A  definitive  edition  prepared  in  answer  to  the 
growing    demand    for    Field's    work. 

The  Mystery  of  Golf.  By  Arnold  Haultain. 
New  York:  The  Macmiilan  Company;  $1.75  net. 

A  second  and  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  a 
book  which  is  eminently  successful  in  giving  a 
"psychological   analysis"   of  the  great  game. 

In  Africa.  By  John  T.  McCutcheon.  In- 
dianapolis:   The    Bobbs-Merrill    Company. 

A  collection  of  African  stories  that  "has  no 
pretentious    purpose.      It    is    merely    the    record    of 

a    most    delightful    bunting    trip."      There    are  nu 

merous  admirable  photographs  and  cartoons  by  the 
author. 

Life  of  Hiram  Paulding.  By  Rebecca  Pauld- 
ing   Meade.       New    York:    The    Baker    &    Taylor 

Company;    $1.50   net. 

A  pleasantly  written  account  of  the  eventful 
life  of  an  American  naval  hero  from  the  pen  of 
his    daughter. 

Is  Mankim>  Advancing?  Bv  Mrs.  John 
Martin.  New  York:  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Com- 
pany:   $2    net. 

A  discussion  which  looks  forward  to  the  time 
when  man  through  selective  parentage  may  "move 
toward    vistas   of    imlescriltablc   expansion." 

The  Old  Testament  Narrative.  By  Alfred  D. 
Sheffield.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company : 
$1.50   net. 

An  attempt  to  arrange  the  narratives  of  the 
Old  Testament  at  their  best  advantage  as  a  con- 
nected  whole. 

Ancient  English  Christmas  Carols.  Col- 
lected and  arranged  bv  Edith  Rickert.  New  York: 
Duffield   &   Co.;    $3.25   net. 

An  addition  to  the  quaint  Mediaeval  Library 
witb    appropriate    illustrations. 

Correct  Principles  of  Classical  Singing.  By 
Max  Heinrich.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &-  Shepard 
Company;    $1.50  net. 

Essays  on  how  to  choose  a  teacher,  the  various 


matters  involved  in  the  art  of  singing,  and  an   in- 
terpretation  of  Handel's    "Messiah." 

An  Oberland  Chalet.  By  Edith  Elmer  Wood. 
New    York:    Wessels    &    Bissell    Company;    $2    net. 

Impressions  of  life  in  Switzerland  notable  for 
their   unusual    point   of  view. 

Natural  Philosophy.  By  Wilhelm  Oslwald. 
Translated  bv  Thomas  Seltzer.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.;"$l   net. 

An  admirable  resume  of  modern  natural  philos- 
ophy as  opposed  to  the  old  academic  philosophy. 

A  Modern  Revolt  from  Rome.  By  John 
Berkeley.  Cincinnati:  Jennings  &  Graham;  $1.35 
net. 

A  novel  with  a  purpose  dealing  with  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

The  Golden  Road.  By  Frank  Waller  Allen. 
New  York:  Wessels  &  Bissell  Company;  $1.50  net. 

A  romance  full  of  color  and  in  praise  of  the 
open   air.      There   are   many   dainty  illustrations. 


Christmas    Greeting 

from 

PAUL  ELDER  &  CO. 

BOOKS  AND  ART 

239  Grant  Avenue  San  Francisco 


All  Boob  that  are  renewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Franciaco 


Clubbing  List. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers, 
and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we 
are  enabled  to  make  the  following  offer,  open 
to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office.  Sub- 
scribers in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern 
periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of 
expiration  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes: 

American  Boy  and  Argonaut $4-*5 

American   Magazine  and  Argonaut 4.4$ 

Argosy  and  Argonaut 4.40 

Atlantic  Monthly  and  Argonaut 7.00 

Blackwood's  Magazine  and  Argonaut. .  ..    6.20 

Century  and  Argonaut 7.00 

Commoner   and    Argonaut 4.10 

Cosmopolitan  and  Argonaut 4.35 

English    Illustrated   Magazine   and   Argo- 
naut      4.70 

Forum   and  Argonaut 6.00 

Harper's  Bazar  and  Argonaut 4.3$ 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.80 

Harper's    Weekly    and   Argonaut 6.80 

House  Beautiful  and  Argonaut 6.00 

International  Magazine  and  Argonaut...   4.50 

fudge  and  Argonaut 7-SO 

Leslie's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 7.00 

Life   and   Argonaut 7.7s 

Lippincott's  Magazine  and  Argonaut....  5*25 
Littell's  Living  Age  and  Argonaut. ......   0.00 

Mexican  Herald  and  Argonaut Io.$o 

Munsey's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 440 

Nineteenth   Century   and  Argonaut 7.2$ 

Xorth  American  Review  and  Argonaut..   6.80 

Out  West  and  Argonaut 5.2$ 

Overland  Monthly  and  Argonaut 4.30 

Political    Science    Quarterly    and    Argo- 
naut     5.90 

Puck    and   Argonaut 7.75 

Review  of  Reviews  and  Argonaut 5.00 

Scribner's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Smart  Set  and  Argonaut $^5 

St.  Nicholas  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Sunset  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Theatre  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.$0 

Thrice-a-Week  New  York  World  (Dem- 
ocratic) and  Argonaut 4.25 

Weekly  New  York  Tribune  Farmer  and 
Argonaut 4.1  S 


Most  Fitting  Finale  to  the 
Festive  Feast 


Liqueur  Peres  Chartreux 

— GREEN  AND  YELLOW — 

Serve  the  Daintiest  Last 

At  first-class  Wine  Merchants,  Grocers,  Hotels,  Cafes, 
Batjer  &  Co.,  45  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sole  Agents  for  United  States. 


Jecember  24,  1910. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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POLLY  OF  THE  CIRCUS"  AGAIN. 


Dramatic  critics,  who  go  to  the  theatre  for 
wages,  seldom  see  a  play  more  than  once, 
mt  the  people,  fortunately,  who  go  for  enter- 
tainment, are  not  so  sordid.  Perhaps  it  would 
be -a  good  thing  if  some  of  the  more  pedantic 
critics  occasionally  gave  a  little  of  their  time 
to  second  visits  for  study  of  the  audience, 
the  great  mass  of  whom  know  nothing  and 
care  less  about  the  technic  of  the  dramatist 
and  the  required  inevitableness  of  the  perfect 
play.  A  considerable  amount  of  emotional 
testimony,  and  of  value,  might  be  gathered 
in  this  way  to  sustain  the  case  of  the  people 
against    unpopular   productions. 

There  are  many  who  have  seen  "Polly  of 
the  Circus"  for  the  second  time  during  the 
present  engagement  of  the  company  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre,  for  the  play  was  offered 
here  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  left  an  agree- 
able impression.  It  is  by  no  means  a  great 
play,  but  it  makes  use  of  some  fresh  ma- 
terial, it  tells  a  romantic  story  with  little  af- 
fectation, and  it  certainly  adds  to  the  sum 
of  human  happiness.  Even  those  who  insist 
on  ethical  purpose  in  their  drama — the  bitters 
in  their  drink — may  find  a  few  lines  of  vig- 
orous preaching  in  this  unpretentious  love 
story  of  the  stage,  and  three  or  four  indica- 
tions of  a  moral,  but  it  is  not  intended  pri- 
marily as  a  leading-rein  or  a  spur  for  those 
who  _seek  that  which  will  make  them  think. 

One  of  the  auditors  Monday  evening  was 
a  bright  boy  of  eight  or  ten  years,  and  the 
man  who  sat  next  to  him,  though  a  stranger 
to  the  boy,  looked  at  him  with  interest  "He 
will  enjoy  the  circus  scene,"  said  the  man 
to  himself.  "When  the  ponies  come  out,  and 
the  circus  rider  goes  around  the  ring  stand- 
ing erect  on  the  big  barebacked  horse,  it  will 
be  worth  while  to  watch  his  eyes."  Eut  the 
boy  was  all  attention  from  the  beginning. 
And  in  the  first  act,  when  Uncle  Toby  had 
told  the  story  of  Polly,  and  turned  sadly 
away  after  a  moment's  longing  hesitation  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  the  boy  gave  a  little 
sob  which  told  that  he  shared  the  grief  of 
the  old  clown.  But  the  boy  was  not  the  only 
one  who  found  a  happy  sorrow  in  the  scene. 
"Polly  of  the  Circus"  is  not  another  "Peter 
Pan,"  though  possibly  its  effect  on  youthful 
minds  is  quite  as  healthful  as  the  theatrical 
presentation  of  Barrie's  charming  fantasy, 
and  the  attitude  and  appreciation  of  the  boy 
are  mentioned  _only  as  an  indication  of  the 
key  in  which  it  is  written.  In  spite  of  cher- 
ished disdain  for  the  Young  Person  in  the 
audience,  a  play  may  very  easily  have  worse 
faults  than  a  June  garden  fragrance  that  is 
delightful  to  young  as  well  as  to  old.  John 
Findlay  played  Uncle  Toby  when  the  piece 
came  the  first  time,  and  though  the  part  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  a  much  less  effective 
actor  it  carries  its  sympathetic  message  safely. 
Here,  however,  is  one  of  the  disadvantages 
of  second  and  later  visits  to  the  ordinary 
play.  Inevitable  changes  in  the  cast  make 
for  disillusion  and  a  revision  of  judgment. 
Had  "The  Witching  Hour"  come  to  San 
Francisco  without  John  Mason,  there  would 
have  been  widely  divergent  opinions  con- 
cerning the  value  of  the  play.  The  second 
company,  important  enough  to  be  presented 
at  the  Lincoln  Square  Theatre  in  New  York, 
and  at  other  Eastern  playhouses,  put  the 
drama  on  another  plane,  and  actually  de- 
stroyed its  force.  John  Mason's  part  was 
played  by  Howard  Gould,  an  actor  who 
thought  he  must  bring  out  the  occult  sig- 
nificance of  a  display  of  human  will-power. 
He  preached,  he  did  not  act.  And  at  least 
one  in  the  audience,  who  had  eagerly  grasped 
an  opportunity  to  see  again  what  he  thought 
the  greatest  play  of  the  time,  began  at  once 
to  lament  the  loss  of  something  more  valu- 
able than  two  hours  of  pleasure.  Ethel  Barry- 
more  made  a  success  of  Pinero's  "Mid- 
Channel"  in  America,  though  the  drama  had 
failed  in  England.  The  play  is  the  thing, 
but  you  can  not  have  the  play  without  actors. 
And  this  brings  us  back  to  Polly.  When 
Ida  St.  Leon  came  the  first  time  in  this 
Mabel  Taliaferro  part,  her  success  was  im- 
mediate. She  was  artistically  artless.  It 
was  not  easy  to  accept  her  work  as  that  of 
a  novice.  But  it  is  not  difficult  now  to  find 
what  was  not  apparent  then.  In  her  first 
months  as  Polly,  the  part  was  the  great 
thing  with  Miss  St.  Leon.  It  seemed,  even 
to  her,  that  there  was  something  mysteriously 
wonderful  in  her  power  to  please  as  the 
heroine.      But  it   was   not   really   mysterious, 


though  it  was  certainly  remarkable.  She 
lived  the  part.  It  was  greater  than  she,  and 
she  strove  unceasingly  to  reach  up  to  its 
possibilities.  She  knew  what  those  possi- 
bilities were,  because  she  had  seen  a  gifted 
and  trained  actress  in  the  role,  had  watched 
her  night  after  night  "from  the  wings,"  and 
had  actually  learned  the  lines  by  hearing 
them  spoken.  Her  presentment  was  not  alto- 
gether imitative,  even  with  this.  She  could 
be  herself  much  of  the  time,  for  the  circus 
life  and  its  duties  and  compensations  were 
to  her  an  open  book. 

But  the  circus  rider  is.  insensibly  to  her- 
self, changing  into  the  actress.  She  is  be- 
coming conscious  of  her  movements,  her 
speech.  She  has  less  of  unstudied  grace, 
her  laugh  is  not  so  infectiously  joyous.  It 
is  said  that  she  is  ambitious  to  play  another 
part,  to  prove  that  she  can  act.  The  desire 
is  laudable,  but  its  effect  will  be  disastrous 
if  it  persuades  her  to  consider  her  present 
opportunity  unworthy.  In  the  second  act  of 
"Polly"  there  are  for  her  two  especially  mov- 
ing situations.  Strange  to  say,  she  plays  the 
lighter  scene  with  a  distinct  loss  of  freedom 
and  happiness,  while  in  the  stronger,  more 
emotional  scene,  she  is  still  notably  effective, 
even  if  she  has  not  gained  clearness  and 
force  with  experience.  There  is  still  room 
for  development   in   this   part. 

A\  illard  Robertson  makes  a  boyish  minis- 
ter, but  he  carries  his  scenes  fairly  well.  He 
is  particularly  youthful  in  his  immediate  sur- 
render to  the  charm  of  the  injured  circus- 
rider,  and  in  his  passion  of  resentment  when 
the  pious  deacon  objects  to  her  presence. 
Mart  E.  Heiser  as  Big  Jim,  the  canvasman, 
and  Charles  Warren  as  the  circus  proprietor 
give  definite  characterizations,  but  as  a  whole 
the  company  is  not  as  strong  as  the  one  that 
presented  the  play  last  year. 

"Polly  of  the  Circus"  may  not  come  again 
soon.  Possibly  it  will  fall  to  the  uses  of 
stock  companies,  which  study  a  play  in  odd 
snatches  for  a  week,  rehearse  it  hurriedly, 
then  go  through  it  in  public  during  another 
week  while  their  minds  are  on  the  succeeding 
object  of  examination.  Even  in  such  hands 
it  will  not  be  entirely  worthless.  The  story 
is  told  in  the  lines,  and  that  is  something. 
In  an  earlier  day  the  most  distinguished  of 
American  dramatic  critics  said  of  a  produc- 
tion :  "Mr.  Woodruff  sang  a  pretty  song. 
There  was  no  acting."  And  even  when 
"Polly  of  the  Circus"  is  not  acted,  merely 
rehearsed,  it  will  not  lose  all  of  its  sunshine 
and  sentimental  charm.  Some  of  the  old- 
fashioned  sort,  as  well  as  the  ingenuous  boy 
who  gave  his  tribute  of  sympathy  to  the  de- 
votion of  the  old  clown,  will  wish  that  all 
the  promises  of  entertainment  at  the  theatre 
might  be  sure  to  hold  as  much  of  pure  de- 
light as  does  this  Margaret  Mayo  comedy  of 
circus  life. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

The  last  performances  of  Henry  W.  Sav- 
age's "Madame  X"  will  take  place  at  the 
Savoy  Theatre  this  Saturday  afternoon  and 
evening,  and  on  Sunday  evening  Jefferson  de 
Angelis,  in  the  De  Koven  and  Herbert  mu- 
sical comedy  success,  "The  Beauty  Spot,"  will 
follow  for  an  engagement  limited  to  eight 
nights,  with  a  special  Christmas  matinee 
Monday.  During  the  seven  months'  run  of 
the  piece  at  the  Herald  Square  Theatre,  New 
York,  it  was  noted  for  its  artistic  effects,  and 
although  the  piece  has  a  list  of  principals  that 
makes  it  distinguished,  it  also  has  a  chorus 
that  made  Herald  Square  the  "beauty  spot" 
of  Broadway.  Mr.  de  Angelis  resumes  his 
tour  in  "The  Beauty  Spot"  after  an  interrup- 
tion which  was  caused  by  his  engagement  to 
head  the  all-star  cast  of  "The  Mikado"  at  the 
Casino  during  the  summer  months,  and  with 
the  prestige  achieved  by  his  support  of  a  cast 
which  included  Fritzi  Scheff,  Christie  McDon- 
ald, Andrew  Mack,  Mme.  Jacoby,  William 
Pruette,  San  Francisco's  Arthur  Cunningham, 
and  important  others.  "The  Beauty  Spot"  is 
built  around  a  simpering  diplomat  in  Paris 
who  has  married  an  ex-model  and  is  tree 
and  easy  in  all  kinds  of  feminine  society. 
Joseph  W.  Herbert  claims  credit  for  the 
libretto.  Reginald  De  Koven 's  musical  num- 
bers are  bountiful  and  all  of  them  bright. 
The  cast  includes  such  well-known  artists  as 
George  J.  MacFarlane.  Viola  Gillette,  Flor- 
ence Martin.  Joseph  Fay.  Charles  W.  Meyer, 
Inez  Dean.  Arvid  Paulson.  Ida  Vantine.  and 
sixty  others.  . 

"The  Dollar  Princess,"  Charles  Frohman's 
delightful  musical  comedy  success,  had  the 
pleasant  distinction  last  year  of  running  in 
the  six  largest  cities  in  the  world  simul- 
taneously. At  the  same  time  that  the  piece 
was  playing  at  the  Knickerbocker  Theatre  in 
Xew  York,  the  charming  operetta  was  also 
being  presented  in  Paris,  London.  Berlin,  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Vienna.  Through  its  music 
and  dancing,  its  refined  merriment  and  con- 
sistency of  plot,  it  has  a  universal  appeal 
which  made  it  equally  successful  in  all  of 
these  cities,  and  it  has  pleased  just  as  much 
in  all  of  the  American  cities  where  it  ap- 
peared this  season.  San  Francisco  theatre- 
goers will  have  an  opportunity  of  showing 
their  appreciation  for  the  piece  comes  to 
the    Columbia   Theatre   next   Monday,    Decem- 


ber 26,  for  a  limited  engagement.  The  com- 
pany presenting  the  musical  comedy  is  the 
most  pretentious  sent  across  the  continent  for 
a  long  time.  Among  the  principals  in  the 
cast  are  Daphne  Glenne,  who  was  brought 
from  the  London  production  by  Charles  Froh- 
man,  John  L.  Kearney,  Will  C.  Mandeville, 
Fred  Lennox,  Franklin  Farnum,  Eileen  Clan- 
ford,  Barbara  Babington,  and  others.  Mati- 
nees will  be  given  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
The    Wednesday    matinees    at    popular    prices. 


The  Orpheum  Road  Show,  which  is  always 
regarded  as  the  great  vaudeville  event  of  the 
year,  and  which  pays  us  a  visit  every  Christ- 
mas, will  open  on  this  Sunday  matinee  at  the 
Orpheum.  As  usual,  it  is  under  the  direction 
of  Martin  Beck,  who  this  season  has  if  pos- 
sible surpassed  all  his  previous  efforts,  the 
result  being  a  programme  which  includes  a 
number  of  the  most  famous  artists  in  the  Old 
and  Xew  Worlds.  The  twin  brothers  Rigo- 
letto,  Charles  and  Henry,  who  are  considered 
the  most  versatile  artists  in  the  world,  have 
been  induced  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  will 
make  their  first  appearance  in  this  city. 
Their  performance  is  divided  into  eight  parts, 
each  entirely  distinct  and  excellent.  They 
excel  as  instrumentalists,  as  jugglers,  as  Chi- 
nese magicians,  as  mimics,  as  illusionists,  in 
plastic  poses,  as  acrobats,  and  as  aerial  gym- 
nasts. The  bewitching  La  Pia,  appropriately 
styled  "The  Enchantress,"  comes  direct  from 
the  Palace  Theatre,  London.  The  coming 
programme  will  be  the  means  of  introducing 
her  to  American  audiences.  As  a  fantastic 
dancer.  La  Pia.  who  is  a  girl  of  extraordi- 
nary beauty  of  face  and  figure,  is  unexcelled. 
She  appears  in  four  varied  dances,  each  with 
elaborate  scenery,  the  effect  of  which  is  en- 
hanced by  electric  and  cinematographic  ef- 
fects. Her  most  splendid  effort  is  her  final 
dance.  The  stage  seems  transformed  into  a 
raging  sea  and  the  breakers  roll  thunderingly 
against  the  shore.  In  the  midst  of  the  waves 
"La  Pia"  suddenly  appears,  stricken  with  ter- 
ror and  endeavoring  to  fight  her  way  to 
safety.  She  is  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  waves 
and  finally  swallowed  up  by  the  angry  sea. 
Howard,  Scotland's  premier  ventriloquist  and 
the  most  famous  of  his  ilk  in  Europe,  will  be 
another  new  face.  His  keen  sense  of  humor 
contributes  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  his 
act.  Mae  Melville  and  Robert  Higgins,  ec- 
centric singing  and  chattering  comedians,  will 
indulge  in  a  novel  skit  called  "Just  a  Little 
Fun."  Their  popularity  in  this  city  will  in- 
sure them  a  welcome.  Charles  Leonard 
Fletcher,  supported  by  Louise  Christie.  Wil- 
liam Stafford,  Lew  Gordon,  Malcolm  Blevins, 
and  Thomas  Boyd,  will  be  seen  in  a  comedy 
of  interest  entitled  "His  Xerve,"  which  was 
originally  produced  with  great  success  at  a 
Lambs'  Club  gambol.  Mr.  Fletcher  has  ap- 
peared in  no  less  than  seventy  different  roles 
at  various  times,  but  the  role  of  a  gentleman 
burglar  in  this  little  drama  is  said  to  be  more 
suited  to  his  talent  than  anything  he  has 
previously  attempted.  The  Quigley  Brothers, 
original  singing  and  dancing  comedians  of 
national  reputation,  Wellington  Cross  and 
Lois  Josephine,  a  talented  couple  in  a  clever 
and  amusing  skit  called  "Dying  to  Act,"  and 
Joe  Jackson,  the  European  vagabond,  will 
complete  a  programme  which  reaches  the 
highest  standard  of  vaudeville. 


The  Commercial  Travelers  will  be  out  in 
full  force  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  next  Tues- 
day night,  on  the  occasion  of  their  big  an- 
nual theatre  party.  The  men  of  the  grip  are 
promised  a  bunch  of  "excess"  in  the  matter 
of  clever  comedy,  delightful  music,  and  pretty 
girls  when  they  attend  the  performance  of 
"The  Dollar  Princess."  Their  annual  theatre 
parties  are  merry  affairs,  and  this  year  offer- 
ing an  especially  attractive  performance  the 
night  should  be  a  grand  success. 


Mary  Mannering,  one  of  America's  fore- 
most and  popular  stars,  will  begin  an  engage- 
ment limited  to  one  week  at  the  Savoy  The- 
atre, commencing  Monday  evening,  January 
2,  in  "A  Man's  World,"  in  which  she  is  given 
a  wide  opportunity  to  display  her  ability  and 

versatility. 

■«•»■ 

The  two  oldest  theatres  in  America  are 
the  Walnut  Street  Theatre  in  Philadelphia 
and  the  Savannah  Theatre  in  Savannah. 
Georgia.  In  Xew  York  the  process  of  weed- 
ing out  the  old  theatres  has  gone  on  rather 
slowly,  but  it  has  gone  on  none  the  less,  and 
within  five  years  the  Madison  Square,  the 
Manhattan,  the  Princess,  the  Star,  and  Koster 
&    Bial's   have   been    given   up. 


May  Buckley  heads  the  cast  in  Henry  W. 
Savage's  production  of  Monckton  Hoffe's  new 
drama  of  Bohemia,  "The  Little  Damozel,"  at 
the   Comedy  Theatre,   Xew   York. 


Florence   Roberts  will  tour  in  a  production 

of     "The     Xigger,"     Edward     Sheldon's     race 

problem    play    from    the    Xew    Theatre.    Xew 

York. 

*•» — ■ — 

Your  buffet  will  need  dressing  for  the  holi- 
days. Fill  the  decanters  and  bottles  with  the 
fine  old  Ports,  Sherries  and  other  choice  Cali- 
fornia wines  produced  by  the  Italian-Swiss 
Colony.     All  grocers  can  supply  you, 


.OPTICIANS., 


46^4£&&<Z?- 


READING  GLASSES  | 

*  2.50  , 

DOUBLE  VISION  GLASSES  | 

$  4.00 


64-4  MARKET  ST. 


-  PALACt  HOTEL 


CHARLES  COOPER 

Teacher  of  Piano 
3150  JACKSON  STREET 

TELEPHONE  WEST  574 


AMUSEMENTS. 


N 


EW  ORPHEUM    OTAM1HJ.  ST. 


Safest  and  most 


Between  Siockloo  and  Prrcfl 
iznificeni  theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  Thia  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
ORPHEUM  ROAD  SHOW 

Direction  Martin  Beck 
BROTHERS  RIGOLETTO,  in  their  remark- 
able display  of  versatility  and  strength;  LA 
PIA,  "The  Enchantress" ;  HOWARD,  Scot- 
land's premier  ventriloquist;  MELVILLE  and 
HIGGINS;  CHARLES  LEONARD  FLETCH- 
ER and  Company,  in  the  corned v,  "His  Nerve"; 
CROSS  and  JOSEPHINE,  in  "Dying  to  Act"; 
QUIGLEY  BROTHERS.  Singing'and  Dancing 
Comedians;  New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures: 
JOE  JACKSON.  "The  European  Vagabond." 
Evening  prices.  10c.  25c,  50c,  75c  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  {except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,  25c,   50c.     Phones — Douglas  70, 

u« r-    ir-n 


Home  C  1570. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  ^S^ 

^^  The  Leading  Playhouse 
Phone*  Franklin  150        Home  C5783 

Beginning  Monday  Night,    December  26 

Matinees  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 

Wednesday  mat.  at  special  prices — $1,  50c,  25c 

Charles     Frohman     presents    the    International 

Musical    Comedy    Success 

THE  DOLLAR  PRINCESS 

Best  Company  of  100  Ever  Seen.     Augmented 

Orchestra.      Famous  "Society"  Chorus 

Regular   Columbia  Theatre   Prices 


McAllister,  *.  Market 

Phones:  Market  130 
Home  J  2823 


This    Saturday    Afternoon    and    Evening — Last 

Times    of   "Madame    X" 

Starting   Sunday,    Dec.   25 — Eight   Nights   Only 

Special   Christmas  Matinee  Monday 

R.    Fay   Comstock  presents 

JEFFERSON  DE  ANGELIS 

In  the  De  Koven  and  Herbert  musical  comedy 

"THE    BEAUTY    SPOT" 

Supported  by  the  only  original  New  York  cast 

to  tour   the    Coast   this  season,   including 

Viola  Gillette  and  George  MacFarlane 

"Pop"  Matinee  Thursday,  $1  to  25c 

Monday   night,  Jan.   2 — Mary    Mannering   in 

A    Mans    World." 


TETRAZZINI 

FAREWELL 

Great  programme,  including  "  Shadow  Dance  " 

(Dinorah),  "  Mad  Scene  "  (Hamlet), 

"  Mad  Scene" '  (Lucia). 

DREAMLAND 

Next  Monday  aft,  Dec.  26,'  at  2:30 

Box  office  Sherman.  Clay  &   Co.'s.     Monday  after  10 
at  Dreamland.     Phone  West  5528. 

1500  seats  in  Balcony  at  SI.00. 
Hardman  Piano  used. 

Gerville-Reache 

Prima-Donna  Contralto 
"The  true  successor  of  Scalchi" 

Christian    Science    Hall 
Thursday  eve,  Jan.  5 
Sunday  aft,  Jan.  8 

Tuesday  eve,  Jan.  10 

Seals  53.00.  SI. 50. SI. 00.     Ready 
rqesdar.Ju-  S,  i\  Sherman. Clay 
rders  to  Will  Creenbaum. 

/"■      1    1„.J         Wednesday  a/t,  Jan.  1 1 

L/aKland  ye  uberty 


Mason  and  Hamlin  Piano  used. 
ComlnE— KOCIAN,  Violin  virtuoso. 


RACING 


NEW  CALIFORNIA 
JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND 
RACE  TRACK 


Racing  every  Week  Day,  Rain  or  Shine 

SIX  RACES  EACH  DAY 

First  Race  at  1 :40  p.  m. 
Admission— Men.  $2      -     -      -      •     Ladies.  $\ 
For  special  trains  stopping  at  the  track,  take 
S.    P.    Ferrv,    foot  of    Market   St.;    leave  at    12 
m.,    thereafter  every  20   minutes  until    1:40  p. 
m.      No    smoking    in    the   last    two 
are   reserved    for   ladies  and    their    e 
THOMAS   H.   WILLIAM? 
PERCY   \V.  TREAT.   Seer- 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


Paris  was  proud  of  the  hobble  until  it  be- 
came an  object  of  ridicule,  and  then  the  in- 
vention of  the  monstrosity  was  denied  and 
imputed  to  America.  But  the  real  culprit  is 
still  further  afield.  Listen  to  the  Baroness 
Mitsui  of  Japan :  "Your  American  styles  are 
all  steals,  downright  pilferings  from  the  ideas 
of  the  skillful  needlewomen  of  Japan.  It  is 
quite  true  that  we  Japanese  have  much  to 
learn  from  Americans  and  Europeans,  but 
there  is  one  thing  we  can  teach  your  women 
anyway,  and  that's  how  to  dress.  Not  a  sea- 
son passes  that  added  proof  is  not  furnished 
this  statement.  The  world  is  as  much  de- 
pendent upon  Japan  for  its  fashions  as  upon 
Paris.  French  dressmakers  noted  for  their 
originality  would  starve  to  death  were  it  not 
for  the  ideas  sent  them  from  the  land  of  the 
Mikado.  A  striking  proof  of  this  is  the  birth 
of  the  hobble  skirt.  Why.  the  hobble  skirt  is 
half  a  century  old  in  Japan.  We  women  have 
worn  dresses  wrapped  tightly  at  the  knees 
for  years,  yet  almost  a  duplicate  of  our  cos- 
tume is  handed  to  the  world  as  new."  So 
Paris  and  America  are  both  purged  of  the 
offense,  but  it  is  surely  a  surprise  to  find 
any  one  glorying  in  the  hobble.  Most  of  the 
wearers  of  the  circumscribed  garment  look 
as  though  they  would  hail  the  day  when  it  was 
worn  out. 

A  medical  journal  wants  to  know  on  what 
ground  the  great  bulk  of  the  tobacco  sold  to- 
day is  scented.  Foreign  flavors,  it  asserts, 
are  present  sometimes  in  nauseating  excess, 
and  the  fragrance  of  pure,  honest  tobacco  is, 
to  most  smokers,  a  mere  memory-  ^ e  are 
quite  prepared  to  be  told  that  the  public  likes, 
or  even  prefers,  a  scented  tobacco,  and, 
therefore,  the  trade  must  be  ready  to  meet 
the  peculiarites  of  its  customers.  If  that  is 
the  case,  the  palate  of  the  public,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  must  have  gone  astray,  which 
is  a  pity,  since  a  vitiated  taste  quickly  in- 
vites bad  trade  practices.  It  is  pretty  cer- 
tain, at  any  rate,  that  if  the  real  demand  of 
the  smoker  is  in  favor  of  a  highly  scented 
tobacco,  it  matters  very  little  what  the  quality 
of  the  tobacco  is.  The  matter  is  one  of 
some  importance,  because  a  consideration  of 
it  naturally  suggests  the  possibility  of  foreign 
materials  in  tobacco  which  may  give  addi- 
tional risks  to  the  smoking  habit. 


Who  would  have  thought  there  is  any  con- 
nection between  the  old  Doges  of  Venice  and 
New  York's  New  Year  saturnalia  ?  It  re- 
quired the  eye  of  genius  to  see  the  associa- 
tion, especially  in  the  way  Israel  Zangwill 
links  up  the  relation.  The  riotous  days  of 
the  gay  old  Doges  in  the  city  of  the  sea  sug- 
gest to  the  Ghetto  historian  this  pungent  re- 
flection : 

"America,  shorn  of  monarchy  and  feudal- 
ism and  rank,  and  all  that  the  friends  of 
man  screamed  against,  divides  with  Russia  the 
hegemony  of  hotels  and  outdoes  the  worst  ex- 
travagances and  debaucheries  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Where  in  the  Cinquecento  a  few  des- 
pots and  'humanists'  wallowed  in  lust  and 
luxury,  we  have  now  ten  thousand  private 
tyrants  and  loose-livers,  restrained  hardly  by 
the  penal  law.  The  deeds  of  the  Cenci  or  the 
Baglioni  must  be  done  in  a  glass  house  in  the 
fierce  light  that  beats  upon  local  greatness. 
The  ruffians  of  the  Renaissance  had  no  such 
free  field  for  vagaries  and  vices  as  the  vagrom 
son  of  a  millionaire  enjoys  in  this  modern 
world,  where  property  in  growing  fluid  has 
become  dissolved  from  duty :  where  in  every 
pleasure-city  palaces  invite  and  women  allure 
and  slaves  grovel :  where  every  port  swarms 
with  white-winged  yachts  to  bear  his  indolent 
irresponsibility  to  glamorous  .  shores  ;  where 
in  a  million  halls  of  light  hrs  world-strewn 
flunkeys  proffer  unseasonable  food  cooked  by 
unsurpassed  artists,  and  rare  champagnes, 
oscillated  for  months  in  a  strange  daily  ritual 
by   troops    of   underground    elves. 

''They  tell  us  that  this  New  Year's  Eve  in 
New  York  alone  some  three  million  pounds 
were  spent  in  suppers  in  the  flaring  restau- 
rants, where  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock  only  champagne  could  be  served. 
Such  is  the  New  Era  ushered  in  by  the  New 
World — the  Era  of  Champagne.  For  this  the 
Red  Indian  was  uprooted  and  the  wilderness 
tamed.  For  this  Washington  lived  and  Lin- 
coln died.  By  the  flood  of  champagne  all 
standards  of  life  and  letters  are  swept  away, 
save  the  one  standard  of  financial  success, 
save  the  ability  to  dine  in  that  wonderful  culi- 
nary cathedral  wherein  a  dim  irreligious  light 
as  of  a  submarine  world  of  faery,  to  a  melt- 
ing liturgical  music  a  fashionable  congrega- 
tion follows  with,  absorbing  zeal  the  lengthy 
order  of  service.     What  an  Agapemone !" 


But  Mr.  Zangwill  should  not  overlook 
Charles  Frohman,  and  A.  L.  Erlanger,  and 
David  Belasco,  and  other  of  those  numerous 
New  Yorkers  who  are  doing  their  best  to  live 
the  simple  food  life.  These  belong  to  the 
no  le  band  who  are  rebelling  against  the  do- 
main of  the  overworked  American  stomach, 
fc  ilowing  the  lead  of  the  estimable  Horace 
r  etcher,  who  says  he  is  sixty-one  by  the  al- 
j  anac,  but  only  thirty-five  in  reality.  And 
l.«w  York  is  not  all  America.  There  are 
otner  places  which  ought  to  blunt  the  satire 


of  Mr.  Zangwill's  pen.  Experts  are  agreed 
that  in  the  Western  centres  people  are  more 
moderate  and  intelligent  eaters  than  in  the 
East.  Chicago  is  more  abstemious  than  New 
York,  as  also  are  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati. 
In  the  South,  too,  while  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  are  not  ignored,  eating  is  done  in  a 
more  leisurely  maner  and  the  bulk  consumed 
is  smaller.  On  the  other  hand,  even  one  of 
Wall  Street's  most  successful  brokers  is  cited 
as  a  convert  to  moderation.  **I  drink  a  pint 
of  hot  water  first  thing  in  the  morning,"  he 
says.  "Then  I  ride  for  half  an  hour  in  the 
park.  At  half-past  nine  I  come  back  for  a 
shower  bath  and  then  eat  one  egg  and  a  piece 
of  toast.  I  eat  nothing  else  till  half-past  six 
at  night,  when  I  can  really  enjoy  a  full 
course  dinner."  Mr.  Belasco  is  credited  with 
scrambled  eggs  and  weak  tea  for  breakfast, 
an  apple  and  a  piece  of  pie  for  lunch,  and 
chicken,  salad,  and  ice-cream  and  apollinaris 
for  dinner.  But  what  about  those  suppers 
round  the  comer  from  the  Stuyvesant  when 
the   play  is  over? 


However,  all  these  spartan  dietists  are 
gluttonous,  gormandizing,  crapulent  feeders 
compared  with  that  Latin  professor  of  Cam- 
bridge who  has  just  ended  his  abstinent  ca- 
reer. Mr.  Mayor  was  a  close  student  of 
Juvenal,  and  it  was  that  writer's  lurid  pic- 
tures of  the  excesses  of  Roman  society*  which 
drove  his  modern  reader  to  the  other  ex- 
treme. As  a  bachelor  and  a  teetotaller  he 
found  that  he  could  live  amply  on  an  expendi- 
ture of  12  cents  a  day,  and  for  a  long  time 
he  actually  reduced  his  food  bill  to  -f  cents  a 
dav.  At  a  dinner  party-  on  one  occasion  his 
meal  consisted  of  a  single  banana.  When  he 
was  completing  his  greatest  work,  his  edition 
of  Juvenal,  he  decided  to  fast  on  a  progres- 
sive scale  for  the  last  forty-eight  days  of 
strenuous  work.  He  was  to  eat  only  every 
other  day  for  the  first  week,  even-  fourth  day 
for  the  next,  and  to  eat  nothing  at  all  for 
the  last  fortnight.  When  doctors  compelled 
him  to  surrender  this  starvation  programme 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  week,  he  said: 
"I  never  felt  so  well  or  so  eager  for  work  in 
my  life,  and  I  am  convinced  that  I  should 
have  suffered  no  harm  by  persevering  with 
it."  It  adds  to  the  interest  of  Mr.  Mayor's 
experiment  to  note  that  he  lived  to  his  eighty- 
sixth  year. 

Now.  all  this  may  be  very  well  for  stu- 
dents of  Juvenal  who  have  been  shocked  by 
the  loose  ways  of  ancient  Rome,  but  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  being  a  martyr  to  health. 
And  it  is  possible  to  imagine  such  a  victim 
complaining:  I  have  given  up  alcohol,  meat, 
bread,  uncooked  fruit,  salt.  tea.  coffee,  fish, 
cooked  vegetables,  game  of  all  sorts  and  but- 
ter. Now  I  am  told  that  rice  and  tapioca 
pudding,  on  which  I  proposed  to  support  life, 
are  fatal  to  it.  and  I  find  that  a  diet  of  vara- 
lettes  and  lemonade  leaves  me  feeble  for  my 
work  and — what  is  so  much  more  important — 
my  exercise.  All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  fa- 
miliar pleasures  of  the  table,  and  something  is 
needed  to  replace  them.  And  what  to  do  with 
one's  time  becomes  a  problem.  Just  here, 
however,  a  philosophical  lady  comes  to  the 
rescue.  Her  programme  is  that  on  a  summer 
day  you  should  rise  at  half-past  three  and  lie 
on  the  grass  listening  to  the  birds  till  eight. 
Then  you  should  breakfast  on  a  banana  and 
an  apple — but  Smith  denounces  fruit — washed 
down  with  milk.  (Jones  says  milk  is  poison.) 
More  open-air  amusement  till  seven,  when 
you  should  have  another  hotly  debated  meal 
like  the  first  and  go  to  bed. 


Another  duel  story  from  Paris.  The  prin- 
cipals were  an  actor  and  a  journalist,  the 
latter  being  the  challenger.  Now  the  actor 
was  a  stranger  to  the  sword  save  as  a  stage 
property*,  but  the  man  of  the  pen  was  a  pro- 
ficient in  the  fencing  art.  All  of  which  gave 
the  actor  pause  until  he  bethought  him  to  en- 
list the  services  of  a  fencing  master  to  repair 
the  deficiency  of  his  education.  What  he 
wanted,  he  explained,  was  to  be  taught  just 
enough  to  enable  him  to  fight.  The  fencing 
master  did  his  best  but  soon  shook  his  head 
and  declared  the  case  was  hopeless.  "But." 
he  said,  "you  shall  not  risk  your  life.  I  will 
prevent  your  duel  with  our  friend,  who.  as  I 
suppose  you  know,  is  one  of  the  most  formid- 
able duelists  in  France."  And  then  the  actor 
was  presented  with  a  large  photograph  of  the 
fencing  master  bearing  this  legend  in  staring 
red  ink :  "To  the  best  fencer  I  have  ever 
made,  and  the  best  pupil  I  have  ever  had." 
When  the  journalist's  seconds  called  on  the 
actor,  the  first  thing  they  saw  was  this  warn- 
ing photograph.  Nor  was  its  lesson  lost,  for, 
not  wishing  to  risk  the  life  of  their  friend, 
they  managed  to  extract  a  form  of  apology 
which  the  actor  seemed  somewhat  reluctant 
to  grant.  So  the  climax  does  not  disturb  the 
tradition   of  the   French    duel. 


There's  no  telling  what  that  sleeping-in- 
the-open  craze  will  lead  to.  Take  the  case 
of  the  maiden  lady  who  occupies  the  house 
at  No.  10.  whose  life  has  been  all  upset  by 
the  advent  at  No.  9  of  a  gentleman  who  must 
let  his  snores  die  away  on  the  pure  midnight 
air.  This  open-airer  transformed  the  balcony 
of  No.  9  into  a  sleeping  apartment;  had  his 


bedstead  put  there,  and  a  little  screen  and 
other  necessaries.  But  the  maiden  of  No.  10 
and  her  maiden  retinue  could  not  endure  such 
goings-on.  So  they  haled  the  midnight  open- 
airer  into  a  law  court,  and  sought  to  show 
that  he  was  depreciating  the  value  of  prop- 
erty and  giving  "offense"  and  creating  "dam- 
age." It  transpired  in  evidence  that  the  occu- 
pants of  No.  10  took  many  glances  at  the 
balcony  of  No.  9,  even  climbing  onto  chairs 
to  see  what  was  happening.  It's  a  terrible 
example  of  how  social  manners  and  customs 
may  be  revolutionized  by  a  longing  for  pure 
air,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  puzzling  to 
find  maiden  ladies  objecting  to  seeing  a  man 
in  bed.  Even  distance  should  lend  enchant- 
ment to  such  a  view. 


Aviation  has  invaded  the  ballroom.  In 
other  words,  the  aero  two-step  has  been 
launched  on  its  career.  In  cold  technical 
phraseology  it  may  be  described  thus :  You 
glide  forward,  you  make  three  coupe  move- 
ments, glide  backward  to  your  starting  point, 
execute  three  more  coupe  movements,  cross 
hands  with  your  partner,  chassez  forward, 
pause  and  point  the  inside  foot.  Then,  if 
you  have  successfully  remembered  this  much, 
you  collect  your  thoughts  and  your  feet, 
chassez  forward,  reflectively  point  your  out- 
side foot,  put  your  arm  round  your  partner's 
waist,  and  twirl  her  about  in  a  two-step 
movement.  To  the  imaginative  mind  these 
evolutions  are  supposed  to  suggest  an  aero- 
plane making  its  preliminary  run.  though  to 
the  practical  airman  it  will  probably  occur 
that  any  flight  which  started  in  such  a  jumpy 
and  eccentric  fashion  would  surely  end  in 
disaster.  And  yet  perhaps  not  a  greater  dis- 
aster than  the  aero  two-step  may  cause  under 
suitable  conditions. 


used  their  'feet  for  kicking  the  faces  of  the 
political  "enemies."  But  a  hysterical  woma 
sends  to  a  New  York  newspaper  a  couple  i 
columns  of  eulogy  of  these  viragoes.  One  < 
them,  she  says,  "looked  the  same  picturesqi 
lady  that  we  saw  in  New  York  three  yeai  * 
ago.  beautifully  dressed  in  purple,  and 
such  a  handsome  face" ;  and  another  is  d» 
picted  as  a  "lovely,  buoyant  girl."  who  new 
looked  more  "girlish  and  slight"  than  in  tr 
midst  of  the  howling,  stone-throwing,  kickir 
mob.  Yet  that  is  not  the  most  nauseatin 
feature  of  the  eulogy.  Here  is  the  sickemo 
climax :  "Today  has  been  like  a  spiritu,* 
illumination  to  me — to  see  women  submittin 
to  ridicule,  insult,  brutality,  because  of  tb 
convictions  in  their  souls — nothing  can 
aggerate  their  courage  and  utter  self-sacrific* 
Something  has  come  to  me  which  must  hav 
come  to  those  who  saw  the  martyrs  in  pai 
days  suffer  for  their  convictions."  Yeril 
women  are  doing  their  best  to  free  men  froi 
that  captivity  to  the  sex  for  which  they  ha* 
so  often  counted  everything  but  loss. 


How  much  depends  on  the  point  of  view  ! 
To  judge  from  the  matter-of-fact  newspaper 
reports,  those  turbulent  suffragists  who  re- 
cently created  pandemonium  in  the  streets  of 
London  went  about  the  business  wi'h  all  the 
viciousness  of  the  most  depraved  meml>ers  of 
the  other  sex.  They  smashed  windows  with 
stones,  they  charged  the  police  with  fists  and 
sticks,   and  when  these  resources  failed  they 
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Hawaiian  Pineapple  Products  Co.,  Ltd. 

112  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Famous 

Is  the  Lamp  of  Real  Beauty 

because  it  gives  the  best  light  of  all 
lamps.  The  Rayo  gives  a  white,  soft, 
mellow,  diffused  light— easy  on  the 
eye  because  it  cannot  flicker.  You 
can  use  your  eyes  as  long  as  you  wish 
under  the  Rayo  light  without  strain. 
The  Rayo  Lamp  is  low-priced,  and 
even  though  you  pay  $5,  $10  or  $20  for 
other  lamps,  you  may  get  more  expensive 
decorations  but  you  cannot  get  a  better 
light  than  the  low-priced  Rayo  gives.  A 
strong,  durable  shade-holder  holds  the 
shade  on  firm  and  true.  This  season's 
new  burner  adds  strength  and  appearance. 

Once  a  Rayo  User,  Always  One. 

r  Dealers  Everywhere.    If  not  at  yours,  write  far  dcscrpthK 
circular  to  tlu  nearest  agency  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated) 


JUST  A  LITTLE  BETTER 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
"OVERLAND  LIMITED" 


Southern  Pacific  -  Union  Pacific 

TICKET  OFFICES 

Flood  Building  42  Powell  St 

Market  St  Ferry  Depot 

Broadway  and  13th  St.,  Oakland 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


Robert  Lowe,  the  English  journalist,  was 
lways  saying  good  things.  "Look  at  that 
do!  throwing  away  his  natural  advantages  !" 
exclaimed  when  a  deaf  member  of  the 
[ouse  of  Commons  put  up  his  ear  trumpet- 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  golf  player  who  had  been  badly  beaten 
r  his  opponent  explained  to  him  that  he 
ad  been  suffering  all  day  from  neuritis.     "It's 

curious  thing,"  replied  his  opponent,  "but 
ve  never  beaten  a  man  in  perfect  health  in 
ly  life." 

Looking  up  from  his  magazine  one  night  he 
smarked  to  his  wife:  "Do  you  know  what 
d  have  done  if  I  had  been  Napoleon?" 
yes,"  she  answered.  "You'd  have  settled 
own  in  Corsica  and  spent  your  life  grumbling 
jout  bad  luck  and  hard  times." 
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The  late  Mr.  Levy  of  the  London  Daily 
tlegraph  once  asked  Mr.  Sala  if  he  had  any 
ijection  to  his  copy  being  edited  in  the  office. 
Irfr.  Levy."  be  replied,  "I  am  like  a  butcher, 
sell  you  so  much  meat — to  me  it  is  a  mat- 
t  of  profound  indifference  whether  you 
■rve  it  fried,  boiled,  or  roasted." 


Representative  Xye  of  Minnesota  said  at 
lawyers'  banquet  in  Minneapolis :  "Law- 
irs  have  grand  reputations  for  energy  and 
irseverance.  A  lad  said  to  his  father  one 
ly :  Tathers,  do  lawyers  tell  the  truth  ?' 
res,  my  boy,1  the  father  answered.  'Law- 
:rs  will  do  anything  to  win  a  case.'  " 


Two  beautifully  dressed  women  got  on  the 
T  at  Fifty-Fifth  Street  and  entered  into  a 
scussion  of  their  household  cares  and  wor- 
es  (according  to  Life).  Finally,  when  the 
ibject  of  jellies  was  reached,  one  said  to  the 
her :  "Yes,  we  tried  some  crab  apples  this 
ar,  but  the  stuff  wouldn't  jell,  and  we  had 
give  it  to  the  Salvation  Array." 


A  Kansas  man  was  telling  about  a  cyclone 
at  swept  his  farm  clean,  leaving  him  only 
s  cyclone  cellar.  His  hearer  interrupted 
m.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "lifted  everything  off 
it  the  mortgage — I've  been  waiting  for  that." 
ae  rancher  smiled.  "Took  that,  too,"  he  as- 
rted.  "Drove  a  fence  rail  into  one  corner 
the  corral  and  struck  an  oil  well  that  put 
e  on  velvet  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 


Representative  William  W.  Wilson  of  Illi- 
•is  and  Representative  John  D.  Dwight  of 
ew  York,  the  Republican  "whip,"  met  in  the 
ipitol  corridor.  "How  large  was  your  ma- 
rity?"  asked  Mr.  Dwight  of  his  Republican 
lleague.  "Fifty-seven,"  answered  the  Illi- 
'is  member.  "Pretty  close  shave,  eh  ?"  ob- 
rved  the  "whip."  "Do  you  know  ?"  said  Mr. 
ilson  confidentially,  "I've  got  an  idea  that 
y  Republican  who  got  more  than  a  majority 
fifty-seven  in  the  last  election  did  it  by 
ibery  and  corruption." 


A  gentleman  was  engaging  a  general  man 
d  telling  him  what  he  wanted  him  to  do. 
rou  will  have  to  clean  the  windows  and  the 
ots  and  the  knives  and  go  messages,  chop 
iod,  cut  short  grass,  mind  the  horse  and 
ny,  look  after  the  garden  and  keep  the 
use  supplied  with  vegetables,  and  do  any  old 
b  that  is  required,  and  if  suitable  you  will 
t  ten  shillings  a  week."  "Is  there  any  clay 
the  garden  ?"  asked  the  man.  "What  makes 
u  ask  that  ?"  asked  the  gentleman.  "I  was 
inking  I  could  make  bricks  in  my  spare 
ae,"  said  the  man. 

A  young  Philadelphian  recently  went 
road,  and  secured  a  position  as  reporter  for 
i  London  Times.  He  was  sent  out  one 
ening  to  write  up  the  story  of  a  rich  and 
autiful  girl,  who  had  taken  chloroform  be- 
use  her  lover  failed  to  appear  at  the  altar 
ien  due.  The  young  Philadelphian  raced 
nbly  about,  gathering  various  particulars, 
d  hurried  back  to  the  office  in  a  cab,  after 
Cting  his  copy  into  shape.  Not  far  from 
dnight,  he  sped  up  the  stairs  to  the  local 
>m,  and  turned  in  his  copy  with  apologies 
•  his  unavoidable  lateness.  "It  doesn't  mat- 
•,"  said  one  of  the  editors,  calmly,  "this  is 
Miday,  you  know,  and  we  print  suicides 
ly   on   Saturdays." 


Lawyer  Lawless  was  notorious  for  his  long- 
ndedness.  On  one  occasion  he  had  been 
mting  forth  his  concluding  argument  for 
hours,  and  the  end  was  nowhere  in  sight, 
en  Judge  Ballard  beckoned  his  brother 
in  and  whispered:  "Can't  you  stop  him, 
:k?"  "I'll  stop  him  in  two  minutes,"  John 
Hard  replied,  confidently.  And  he  wrote 
i  passed  to  Lawyer  Lawless  the  following 
:e :  "My  dear  colonel,  as  soon  as  you  finish 
it  magnificent  argument  I  would  like  you 
join  me  at  the  Revere  House  in  a  bumper 
rare  old  Bourbon."  Lawyer  Lawless,  halt- 
1  in  the  midst  of  an  impassioned  period, 
:  on  his  glasses,  and  read  the  note  that  had 
:n  handed  him,  then  he  removed  his  glasses 
lin,  and,   taking  up  his  hat  and  bag,   said: 


"And  now,  may  it  please  the  court  and 
gentlemen  of  the  jury.  I  leave  the  case  with 
you."  A  minute  later  he  was  proceeding  in 
stately  fashion  in  the  direction  of  the  Revere 
House  bar. 


Advertisements,  especially  those  of  a  per- 
sonal nature,  are  not  always  characterized  by 
a  sense  of  proportion.  One  recently  printed 
in  the  Manchester  Guardian  reads  as  follows: 
"Willie,  run  to  your  distracted  wife  and  fran- 
tic children.  Do  you  want  to  hear  of  your  old 
mother's  suicide?  You  will  if  you  do  not  let 
us  know  where  you  are.  Anyway,  send  back 
your  father's   colored  meerschaum." 


The  composer  of  "Salome"  was  dining 
one  night  with  a  party  of  musical  friends 
when  the  conversation  turned  on  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  Kaiser.  Some  of  the  guests  had 
expressed  their  opinions  pretty  freely,  when 
Herr  Strauss  put  his  finger  to  his  lips  and 
said,  "Sh  !  sh  !  You  should  never  run  down 
the  compositions  of  crowned  heads  in  com- 
pany.    There  is  no  telling  who  wrote  them." 


The  late  Sir  Charles  Hammond,  who  won 
a  Parliament  seat  at  Newcastle  in  1S92,  scored 
neatly  off  -a  heckler  who  ventured  to  inter- 
rupt his  discourse.  "Get  yer  'air  cut,  Charlie," 
cried  the  interrupter.  Sir  Charles,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  a  magistrate,  adjusted  his  glasses, 
and  calmly  scrutinizing  his  interrupter,  re- 
marked, "My  friend,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I 
have  been  the  means  of  having  your  hair 
cut  before  today." 


A  man  sent  to  an  asylum  with  a  load  of 
coal  found  on  his  arrival  that  the  gates  were 
open,  but  not  knowing  where  to  deposit  the 
fuel  he  left  his  horse  and  cart  outside  while 
he  went  to  inquire.  He  walked  about  the 
grounds,  but  failed  to  see  any  one,  so  made 
his  way  back  to  the  gates,  but  to  his  horror 
found  they  were  closed.  He  tried  in  vain  to 
open  them,  and  appealed  to  passers-by  to  help 
him,  as  "the  horse  and  cart  belonged  to  him." 
"Fancy,"  said  one  passer-by  to  another,  "that 
poor  man  thinks  he  is  a  carter." 


An  Irishman  had  received  a  job  as  brake- 
man  on  a  railroad  in  a  mountainous  section 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  to  be  paid  a  certain 
amount  per  mile  as  wages.  On  one  of  the  first 
trips  the  engineer  lost  control  of  his  train, 
and  at  a  dangerous  rate  it  went  speeding 
down  the  steep  gradients.  Suddenly  the  con- 
ductor saw  his  companion,  who  had  been 
clinging  to  the  running-board  for  dear  life, 
make  a  move  as  though  to  rise,  and,  fearful 
that  he  intended  to  jump,  the  conductor 
yelled,  "Don't  jump!  You'll  be  killed!"  The 
greenhorn  shouted  back,  "An'  do  you  think 
Oi'm  fool  enough  to  jump  whin  Oi'm  making 
money  as   fast  as  Oi  am  now  ?" 


The  boy  came  into  the  Cleveland  bank  and 
laid  a  half-dollar  with  his  bank  book  on  the 
receiving  teller's  window.  "We  don't  receive 
deposits  of  less  than  a  dollar,"  said  the  teller. 
The  boy  yielded  reluctantly  to  the  system  and 
drew  back.  But  he  did  not  leave  the  bank. 
He  crossed  the  corridor  and  seated  himself 
on  a  settee.  The  teller  noticed  him  sitting 
there,  and  also  noticed  the  reflective  look  on 
his  face.  The  boy  waited  for  some  time, 
thinking  it  over.  Finally  he  arose  and  went 
to  the  paying  teller's  window.  A  moment 
later  he  confronted  the  receiving  teller.  "I 
want  to  deposit  this  dollar  and  a  half,"  he 
said.  The  teller  grinned.  The  boy  had  just 
drawn  a  dollar  from  his  little  balance  and 
was  using  it  as  an  entering  wedge  for  the  re- 
jected half-dollar.  And  so  the  system  was 
beaten  by  the  boy,  and  a  considerable  acces- 
sion of  bookkeeping  labor  was  the  price  of 
defeat. 

They  were  quite  content  with  themselves, 
the  six  young  women  who  boarded  a  north- 
bound Broadway  car  (says  a  contributor  to 
Lippincott's  Magazine),  and  they  evinced  very 
little  concern  for  the  dull  routine  and  com- 
monplace details  of  life.  It  was  the  an- 
nounced intention  of  all  to  transfer  to  the 
Thirty-Fourth  Street  crosstown  line,  and  to 
this  end  the  girl  in  the  red  hat  asked  for  and 
received  six  transfers.  But  the  other  five 
changed  their  minds  before  they  reached  the 
transfer  point,  declaring  themselves  in  favor 
of  a  shopping  foray,  so  only  the  girl  with  the 
red  hat  held  to  the  original  plan  and  boarded 
the  Thirty-Fourth  Street  car.  When  the  con- 
ductor came  for  her  fare,  she  handed  him  the 
whole  bunch  of  transfers — the  original  six. 
The  conductor  looked  at  her,  on  each  side  of 
her  and  all  around  her.  Apparently  she  was 
alone.  Also,  she  was  oblivious.  Then  he 
said:  "Where  are  the  others?"  The  girl 
with  the  red  hat  look  up,  startled  and  con- 
fused for  the  instant.  Then  she  replied,  with 
cold  dignity:  "That,  sir,  is  all  the  transfer 
man  gave  me." 


Your  New  Year's  Call. 

If  unable  to  make  your  call  in  person,  send 
your  card  inclosed  in  a  box  of  Geo.  Haas  & 
Sons'  candies.  Orders  sent  from  all  four 
stores:  Phelan  Building.  Fillmore  at  Ellis, 
Van  Ness  at  Sutter  and  28  Market  Street, 
near  Ferry- 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Fate. 
-Most    hard,    alack. 

Our   mortal    let: 
Our  cats  come  back. 

Our    ships   do    not!  —Puck. 

Half-Pints. 
Sing  a  song  of  sixpence 

Pocket  full  of  rye — 
That's   the  way   to   carry   it, 
Where  the  town   is  dry. 

— Philadelphia    Telegraph. 


Signor  Puccini. 

Oh,    Signor    Puccini, 

You've   beaten    Martini, — 
Surpassed     "The     Bohemian     Girl." 

No  matter  how  keenly 

He  struggled,    Poldini 
Could    never  create  such   a  whirl. 

*This  Signor  Puccini 

Is    not    like    Rossini — 
At  least  in  his  "Girl  from  the  West"; 

And  it  will  be  seen  he 

Is  not  V.    Bellini, 
And  never  like  Brahms  at  his  best. 

And    Signor    Puccini 

Is   not   Cherubim, 
The   fugal  and  frugal  and  cold. 

We  certainly   mean   he 

Is   not    Niccolini, — 
He's   more   "Wagnerini"   and  bold. 

If  Signor  Puccini 

Is   not    Paganini, 
Maggini,  Mozart,  Meyerbeer, 

He  must  come  between  the 

Old  maestro   Caccini 
And  some  of  the  "moderns" — that's  clear. 

Sing  hey!    for    Spontini, 

Bellini,     Rossini, 
Sing  ho!  for  Beethoven  and   Bach; 

Sing  high  for  the  queenly 

New    "Girl"    of    Puccini, 
Sing  deep  with  chianti  and  hock! 

— Musical   Courier. 


A  Man's  Song. 
I've  washed  up  the  silver  and  dishes, 

I've  made  all  the  beds   for  the  day, 
I've  finished   preparing  the  fishes 

We    ordered    for    luncheon   today: 
The    floors    have    been    swept,    and    the    parlor 

Came  in  for  a  clean  and  a  wipe, 
When     breakfast     was     eaten    the    rugs     were     all 
beaten — 

And  now  for  a  whack  at  me  pipe. 

I've  polished    the    mirrors    and    dusted 

The    cupboard — they  needed    it,    too — 
I've  mended   a  chair  that  was  busted, 

And  blackened  the  range  and   the  flue; 
I've  hooked  up  the  waist  of  the  missus, 

She's   off   for   a   lecture  on    Kneipp, 
The  week's  washing's  over,   and  I  am  in  clover — 

And   now    for  a   whack  at  me  pipe. 

— New    York    Times. 


Winklewads. 

"My  life  is  full  of  labor,"  said  the  model,  "good- 
ness knows! 

I  pose  all  day  from  morn  till  eve,  and  then  all 
night    repose." 

"The   market's    picking    up,"    said    Hobbs.      "It    U 

indeed,"    said    Clive; 
"It's   picking  up   every   cent   I    had,    I    wish   you'd 

lend  me  five." 

Behold    Miss    Puss,    she    licks    herself  all    over   on 

the    mat, 
And    then    gets    up,    goes    out   of  doors,    and    licks 

another  cat. 

His    sweetheart's    name    was    Josephine    and    unto 

her  said  he: 
"Oh,    Josephine,    I'm    sure    you    are    my    Josephin- 

ity." 

"What    shall    we    wear?"    the    suffragists    are    ask- 
ing, and  a  wag 
Suggests  a   Maxim   silencer,   a   muzzle  and   a   gag. 
— Boston    Transcript. 


His  Lone  Suit. 
He  had  written  essays  critical  and  digests  ana- 
lytical, his  articles  political  were  very  widely  read. 
He'd  produced  some  tales  of  mystery,  of  travel, 
love  and  history;  his  scientific  treatises  light  o'er 
the  land  had  shed.  He  wrote  about  photography, 
geography,  stenography;  he'd  finished  a  biography 
of  some  distinguished  man.  His  views  upon 
geometry  and  mystic  trigonometry  were  ev'y  where 
declared  to  be  on  the  progressive  plan.  His 
tracts  on  modern  sciences,  mechanical  appliances, 
hydraulics,  steam  and  railroads  were  indulgently 
received;  his  writings  on  morality  were  of  su- 
perior quality — were  publicly  commended,  if  they 
weren't  quite  believed!  His  verses  so  poetical, 
abstruse  and  theoretical,  delighted  those  who 
patronize  the  poets  as  a  fad;  but  the  manuscript 
he  thought  the  best,  the  one  that  money  brought 
the  best — was  just  a  simple,  wisely  worded,  big 
newspaper   ad! — Newspaperdom. 


On  a  celebrated  occasion  in  Vienna,  when 
there  was  much  excitement  in  all  the  Euro- 
pean courts  over  affairs  of  international  mo- 
ment, the  French  ambassador  was  suddenly 
recalled  by  his  government.  "It  is  a  very 
grave  affair,  is  it  not,"  Prince  Metternich  was 
asked  by  a  lady  at  a  court  ball,  "this  recall  of 
the  ambassador  r"  "Xot  so  grave,  I  assure 
you,  madame,"  the  prince  responded,  "as  it 
would  have  been  if  it  had  been  the  French 
ambassador's  cook  who  was  recalled.  The 
ambassador  c^n  easily  be  replaced;  but  not  his 
cook." 
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THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

SAVINGS  (THE  GERMAN   BANK)    commercial 

(Heater  *(  the  Aisocraied  Sanp  Banks  «f  So  Friaases) 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Guaranteed    Capital    $  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..      1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent  Funds..      1,555,093.05 

Deposits  June  30,    1910 40,384,727.21 

Total    Assets    43,108,907.82 

Officers— President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer ;  2d  Vice-President 
and  Manager,  George  Tourny;  3d  Vice-Presi- 
dent, J.  W.  Van  Bergen;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R. 
Schmidt;  Assistant  Cashier,  William  Herr- 
mann; Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller;  Assistant  Sec- 
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Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
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French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

sayings         108  SUTTER  ST.     commercial 
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SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.  W.  cor.  Sutter  and  Sansome  Streets 

Capital $4,000,000 

Reserve  and  Undivided  Profits  .  1.700,000 
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December  24,  1910. 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
ihe  following  department: 

Unusual  activity  has  prevailed  in  society  circles 
up  to  the  very  last  moment  before  Christmas. 
Generally  the  week  before  this  holiday  is  a  quiet 
one,  but  this  year  so  many  affairs  have  filled  the 
calendar  for  December  that  they  have  crowded 
into  the  holiday  week.  The  debutante  ball  which 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thomas  gave  on  Tuesday 
night  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  their  daugh- 
ter Gertrude  to  society  was  a  large  and  brilliant 
affair  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  at  which  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  guests  were  present.  The  Green- 
way  Assembly  on  Friday  night  was  the  third  of 
this  series  for  the  winter  and  had  many  features 
suggestive  of  Christmas  and  the  holiday  season. 
The  Tetrazzini  and  Dc  Gogorza  concerts  claimed 
the  attention  of  the  smart  set  on  the  several  oc- 
casions on  which  these  artists  appeared,  and  nu- 
merous dinner  and  supper  parties  were  made  a 
complement  to  the  evening  of  music.  Informality 
has  prevailed  at  the  smaller  functions  of  the  week 
and  the  entertaining  has  been  mainly  for  brides- 
elect  or  in  recognition  of  the  approaching  de- 
parture of  a  number  of  prominent  San  Francis- 
cans who  are  leaving  shortly  to  spend  the  remain- 
der of  the  winter  in  the  East  or  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  l-\  Deal  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Janetta 
Deal,  and  Mr.  Alan  W.  Dimond.  Miss  Deal  is 
the  second  daughter,  the  other  sisters  being  the 
Misses  Gladys  and  Roberta.  Mr.  Dimond  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Dimond,  and 
brother  of  Mrs.  William  Sherwood.  The  wedding 
will  take  place   early  in   the  coming  year. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Binckley  announces  the  engage- 
ment of  her  daughter,  Miss  Mary  Binckley,  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Armat,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
wedding  will  take  place  December  31  at  1218 
South  Brook  Street,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  the 
residence  of  Rear-Admiral  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Watson. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Louise  Blake  and  Dr. 
Wallace  B.  Smith,  U.  S.  N.,  took  place  Wednes- 
day evening  at  St.  Matthew's  Episcopal  Church 
at  San  Mateo.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Blake  of  Shanghai,  China. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Lois  Fish  Hughes  and  Mr. 
Frank  Addison  Corbusier  was  a  quiet  event  of 
Thursday  evening-  It  took  place  at  the  home  of 
the  bride,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  C.  Champlin 
officiated. 

The  wedding  of  Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  editor  of 
the  Monitor  of  San  Francisco,  and  Miss  Cathe- 
rine Loughran,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  took  place 
December  21,  1910,  at  Dawson,  Nebraska.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  in  St.  Marys  Church, 
Dawson,  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Loughran,  a  cousin 
of  the  bride.  The  bride  is  a  daughter  of  Hon. 
Joseph  Loughran,  chief  examiner  of  the  board 
of  review,  bureau  of  pensions,  and  has  been 
prominent  in  Catholic  circles. '  For  a  time  she 
enjoyed   a  successful   career  on   the  stage. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Edith  Bonnell  and  Judge 
Frank  H.  Dunne  took  place  Wednesday  evening 
at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edwin  Bonnell,  on  Gough  Street.  The  maid  of 
honor  was  Miss  Helen  F.  Cole  and  Mr.  John  P. 
Coghlan  acted  as  best  man. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Florence  McLean  and 
Mr.  Nelson  Lansing  of  Honolulu  will  take  place 
in    April. 

The  second  of  the  Friday  Evening  Dances  took 
place  on  Friday  night  at  Century  Hall.  The 
patronesses  who  received  the  guests  on  this  occa- 
sion were  Mrs.  James  Potter  Langhorne,  Mrs. 
George  Moore,  Mrs.  George  Ashton,  and  Mrs. 
Louis  Monteagle,  and  they  were  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Josselyn,  Mrs.  Richard  Girvin,  and  Mrs. 
Norman    McLaren. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Margaret  Doyle  and  Mr. 
Raymond    Sallee    Harris    will    take    place    January 
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Trademark  registered 

The  PIG  AND  WHISTLE  is  indeed 
grateful  for  the  unstinted  praise  ex- 
pressed by  its  many  patrons.  It  is 
ever  a  pleasure  and  gratification  to 
know  that  one's  efforts  are  accorded 
recognition.  The  great  popularity  of 
our  Candies  is  a  mark  of  apprecia- 
tion which  we  are  vain  enough  to 
say  is  well  deserved,  because  it  is 
our  honest  conviction  that  PIG  AND 
WHISTLE  Candies  are  absolutely 
unexcelled  in  this  country. 

"Merry  Christmas" 

Pig  and  Whistle 

130  Post  Street 


10    at   the  home   of  the   bride's   mother   on    Wash- 
ington   Street. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Day  entertained  at  a  reception 
on  Wednesday  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Tasker  Bliss  and 
Miss  Eleanor  Bliss.  Mrs.  Day  was  assisted  in  re- 
ceiving by  Miss  Gladys  Poillon,  Miss  Virginia 
Harrison,  Miss  Margaret  Robinson,  Miss  Fredda 
Smith,  and  Miss  Kathleen  Farrell.  About  one 
hundred  and  fifty  guests  called  during  the  hours 
of  the  reception,   from  four  to  seven. 

Miss  Laura  Farnsworth  entertained  at  bridge 
on  Wednesday  at  her  home  on  Washington 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  McNear,  Jr.,  presented 
their  daughter,  Miss  Ernestine  McNear,  formally 
to  society  at  a  reception  on  Saturday  afternoon 
at  the  Claremont  Country  Club.  In  the  receiving 
party  were  Mrs.  Seward  McNear,  Mrs.  Frederick 
McNear,  Mrs.  John  McNear,  Mrs.  Philip  E. 
Bowles,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Boynton,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Stone, 
Mrs.  Willard  Weyman,  Mrs.  A.  S.  McDonald, 
Miss  Dora  Winn,  Miss  Albertine  Deitrick,  Miss 
Marian  Miller,  Miss  Jane  Selby,  Miss  Minna  Van 
Bergen,  Miss  Muriel  Williams,  Miss  Vera  Have- 
meyer,  Miss  Lee  Gin-in,  Miss  Jeanne  Gatlois,  Miss 
Helen  Jones,  Miss  Cora  Otis,  Miss  Ystobel  Chase, 
Miss  Mildred  Baldwin,  Miss  Amy  Bowles,  Miss 
Gertrude  Thomas,  Miss  Marian  Turner,  Miss 
Helen   Bertheau,  and   Miss  Fredericka  Otis. 

Mrs.  Timothy  Guy  Phelps  entertained  at  one  of 
the  most  elaborate  receptions  of  the  season  at 
the  Bellevue  on  Saturday.  About  five  hundred 
guests  enjoyed  her  hospitality.  She  was  assisted 
in  receiving  by  her  niece,  Miss  Blanche  McLean, 
Mrs.  Julia  Reis,  Mrs.  Edward  Hamilton,  Mrs. 
Henry  Payot,  Mrs.  Howard  H.  Hart,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Schroeder,  Mrs.  V.  A.  Lord,  Mrs.  Edward  L. 
Baldwin,  Mrs.  Robert  Dean,  Miss  Ha  Sonntag, 
Miss  Edith  Metcalf,  Miss  Sue  Harrold,  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Newton,  Miss  Hamilton,  and  Miss  Carol 
Tripp. 

Mrs.  William  Cluff  was  a  luncheon  hostess  at 
the  Fairmont  Hotel  on  Friday.  Her  guests  were 
Mrs.  Wellington  Gregg,  Mrs.  William  R.  Wheeler, 
Mrs.  John  Breuner,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Kittredge,  Mrs. 
Ellanor  Doe,  Mrs.  John  C.  Wilson,  Mrs.  William 
Matson,   and    Mrs.    A.    P.    Hotaling.  Jr. 

Mrs.  Selby  Hanna  entertained  on  Saturday 
afternoon  at  one  of  a  series  of  bridge  parties 
which   she   is   giving  this   winter. 

Miss  Marguerite  Doe  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  dinner  given  for  her  on  Wednesday  evening 
by  Miss  Jane  Hotaling.  The  company  included 
Miss  Marguerite  Doe,  Miss  Kathleen  de  Young, 
Miss  Frances  Stewart,  Miss  Doris  Wilsbire,  Miss 
Florence  Cluff,  Mr.  Willard  Barton,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Frank  Hooper,  and   Mr.   Charles  de  Young. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Girvin  presided  over  a 
handsome  dinner  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  on 
Wednesday  evening  complimentary  to  their  debu- 
tante daughter.  Miss  Lee  Gin-in.  Included  among 
the  guests  were  Miss  Myra  Josselyn,  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Elkins,  Miss  Evelyn  Barron,  Miss  Ysobel 
Cha?e.  Miss  Jane  Selby,  Mr.  Eyre  Pinckard,  Mr. 
Tilton  Elkins,  Mr.  Edmond  Lyman,  Mr.  Kent 
Piatt,   and   Mr.    William   Duncan. 

Mrs.  Silas  *- aimer  entertained  at  dinner  pre- 
ceding the  Greenway  Assembly  on  Friday  night, 
in    honor  of    Miss  Harriett    Stone. 

Mrs.  Frank  Deering  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
at  her  home  on  Saturday,  at  which  she  entertained 
Mrs.  Walter  Dean,  Mrs.  William  Thomas,  Mrs. 
C.  O.  G.  Miller,  Mrs.  Henry  L  Dodge,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Hartman,  Mrs.  John  G.  Kittle.  Mrs.  Horatio 
Livennore,  Mrs.  James  Gale,  Mrs.  William  Sher- 
wood, Mrs.  J.  P.  Berry,  and  Mrs.  Leonard 
Chenery. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Trilley  entertained  at  a  bridge 
party  at  her  home  on  Fillmore  Street  in  honor 
of  her  sisters,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Roberts  and  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln, who  are  spending  the  winter  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Included  among  the  guests  were  Mrs. 
Edward  Barron,  Mrs.  Ira  Pierce,  Mrs.  Walter 
Dean,  Mrs.  Edgar  Preston,  Mrs.  William  Smed- 
berg,  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  Mrs.  William  Thomas, 
Mrs.  William  Gale,  Mrs.  James  Carolan,  Mrs. 
Russell  Selfridge,  Mrs.  Randolph  Whiting,  Mrs. 
Henry  Payot,  Mrs.  George  Boardman,  Mrs.  George 
Toy,  Mrs.  Le  Favie,  Mrs.  Herrick,  and  Mrs.  E. 
B. '  Pond. 

Mrs.  Richard  Bayne's  luncheon,  which  she  gave 
on  Saturday,  was  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Lora  McCreary 
of  Sacramento  and  her  sister,  Miss  Clark,  who 
has  just  returned  from  Europe.  Among  those 
whom  she  entertained  on  this  occasion  were  Mrs. 
William  Van  Fleet,  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler, 
Mrs.  William  F.  McNutt,  Mrs.  James  P.  Lang- 
home,  Mrs.  Fanny  McCreary.  Mrs.  Arthur 
Young,  Mrs.  Laura  Roe,  Mrs.  Burrell  White, 
Mrs.  James  Ellis  Tucker.  Miss  Susie  Russell,  and 
Miss   Orrie   Young. 

Miss  Jane  Hotaling  entertained  at  a  Chinese 
luncheon  on  Friday  in  honor  of  Miss  Edith 
Rucker. 

Mrs.  William  Ashe  was  hostess  at  a  dinner  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  on  Saturday  evening,  at  which 
she  entertained  Judge  and  Mrs.  Charles  Weller, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  Ashe.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nor- 
man McLaren,  and  Mr.  Walter  H.   Seymour. 

Mrs.  Ferdinand  Peterson  entertained  at  dinner 
Friday  night,  complimentary  to  Miss  Mildred 
Baldwin,  and  at  its  conclusion  the  guests  attended 
the  dance  at  Century-  Hall.  The  affair  took  place 
at  the  Hincrest,  where  Mrs.  Peterson  and  her 
daughters  are  spending  the  winter.  Among  those 
present  at  the  dinner  were  Miss  Mildred  Baldwin, 
Miss  Martha  Foster,  Miss  Myra  Josselyn,  Miss 
Minna  Van  Bergen,  Miss  Kate  Peterson,  Mr. 
Frank  Simmons,  Mr.  Somers  Peterson,  Mr.  Sher- 
wood Coffin,  Mr.  Dean  Witter,  Mr.  Ward  Mail- 
lard,  Mr.  Irwin  RJchter,  and  Mr.  Harold  Chase. 
Miss  Lurline  Matson  entertained  at  a  bridge 
party  followed  by  an  informal  tea  at  her  home 
on  Jackson  Street  on  Thursday  afternoon.  The 
affair  was  given  in  honor  of  Miss  Marguerite  Doe 
and  Miss  Mildred  Baldwin,  two  of  the  season's 
debutantes. 

The  Misses  Fredericka  and  Cora  Otis  enter- 
tained at  a  dinner  preceding  the  dance  of  the 
Friday  Evening  Club.  Their  guests  were  Miss 
Cora  Smith,  Miss  Florence  Williams,  Miss  Muriel 
Williams,   and   Miss   Dora   Winn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  MacGavin  will  entertain 
at  a  dinner  on  Christmas  Eve,  at  which  the  guests 
of  honor  will  be  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drummond  Mac- 
Gavin    (formerly   Miss  Helen  Baker). 

Miss  Doris  Wilshire  was  hostess  at  a  tea  at  her 
home    on    Clay    Street    on    Wednesday.      Assisting 


the  young  hostess  in  receiving  her  guests  were 
Mrs.  William  B.  Wilshire,  Mrs.  Jack  Polhemus, 
Mrs.  Roy  Somers,  Miss  Natalie  Hunt,  Miss 
Marian  Marvin,  Miss  Kathleen  de  Young,  and 
Miss    Dorothy   Van    Sicklen. 

Mrs.  William  Matson  entertained  fifty  friends 
at  bridge  at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street  on  Fri- 
day. 

Mrs.  Harry  Weihe  was  hostess  at  a  tea  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  on  Tuesday  in  honor  of  Miss 
Mildred     Baldwin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  Brown  enter- 
tained at  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on 
Monday  evening  in  honor  of  Mr.  Morris  Brown- 
Mrs.  Frederick  Van  Devender  Stott  was  hostess 
at  a  luncheon  at  her  home  on  Monday,  at  which 
she  entertained  Mrs.  Walter  Greer,  Mrs.  Frank 
Proctor,  Mrs.  Charles  Warren,  Miss  Marguerite 
Doe,  Miss  Anna  Olney,  Miss  Harriett  Stone,  Miss 
Mildred  Baldwin,  Miss  Florence  Cluff,  Miss  Lur- 
line Matson,  Miss  Miriam  McNear,  Miss  Ha 
Sonntag,  Miss  Florence  Braverman,  Miss  Grace 
Gibson,  Miss  Amalia  Simpson,  Miss  Edith  Slack, 
and    Miss    Florence  Aiken. 

Mrs.  St.  George  Holden  was  hostess  at  a  tea 
Saturday  at  her  home  on  Filbert  Street.  Her 
guests  were  Mrs.  George  Converse,  Mrs.  Edward 
Torney,  Mis,  Vere  Ellinwood,  Mrs.  Albert  Sallee, 
Mrs.  Henry  Campbell,  Mrs.  Frederick  M.  Eaton, 
Mrs.  Charles  Conway  Hartigan,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Turner,  and   Miss  Marguerite   Butters. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Rexford  Johnson  entertained  at 
a  series  of  studio  teas  last  week,  to  which  five 
hundred   guests  had  been   invited. 

Mrs.  Ira  Pierce  entertained  at  bridge  and  lunch- 
eon at  the  Francesca  Club  on  Friday. 

Mr.  Richard  Hotaling  and  Mr.  Charles  Field 
were  guests  of  honor  at  a  dinner  at  the  Bohemian 
Club  last  week,  to  celebrate  their  return  from 
the  Orient- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  entertained  re- 
cently at  a  musicale  at  their  apartment  in  Paris, 
at  which  they  entertained  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart, 
Mrs.  Charles  O.  Alexander,  Dr.  H.  B.  de  Mar- 
ville,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Redding,  Miss 
Josephine  Redding,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Miss  Har- 
riett Alexander,  Mr.  Edgar  Mills,  Mr.  Richard 
Simpkins,  Mr.  Richard  Owen,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Page    Bryan. 

Mrs.  George  Pinckard  entertained  in  honor  of 
her  niece,  Miss  Lee  Girvin,  at  the  Town  and 
Country-  Club  on  Monday  afternoon.  Among  her 
guests  were  Miss  Marie  Louise  Elkins,  Miss  Myra 
Josselyn,  Miss  Ysobel  Chase,  Miss  Jane  Selby, 
Mr.  John  McMullen,  Mr.  Piatt  Kent,  Mr.  Felton 
Elkins,    and    Mr.    Eyre    Pinckard. 


Tetrazzini's  FarewelL 


Tetrazzini  will  give  her  farewell  concert 
this  coming  Monday  afternoon,  December  26, 
at  Dreamland  Pavilion,  and  being  a  legal 
holiday  this  occasion  will  afford  many  un- 
able to  attend  her  previous  concert  on  ac- 
count of  the  holiday  business  rush,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  the  marvelous  songbird. 
Mail  orders  are  being  received  from  many 
distant  points  in  the  interior,  and  the  "diva" 
will  be  given  a  farewell  that  will  be  fully  as 
inspiring  and  exciting  as  was  her  welcome. 
The  programme  for  this  occasion  is  peculiarly 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  the  artist  has 
chosen  to  interpret  two  of  the  great  mad 
scenes  of  the  operatic  stage,  one  being  of  the 
French  and  the  other  of  the  Italian  school, 
and  both  being  works  that  would  tax  the 
abilities  of  the  greatest  artists  the  stage  has 
ever  known.  Mme.  Tetrazzini  does  not  hesi- 
tate at  the  task  of  singing  both  of  them  on 
one  programme.  The  one  is  from  Ambroise 
Thomas's  setting  of  Shakespeare's  "Hamlet" 
and  the  other  from  Donizetti's  musical  ver- 
sion of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "The  Bride  of 
Laramermoor,"  popularly  known  as  "Lucia." 
By  special  request  Tetrazzini  will  also  sing 
the  "Shadow  Dance"  from  Meyerbeer's  "Di- 
norah." 

Seats  will  be  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s  until  half-past  five  Saturday  afternoon, 
anad  on  Monday  the  box-office  will  open  at 
ten  a.  m.  at  Dreamland.  Phone  orders  to 
Dreamland  will  receive  courteous  attention 
on  Monday. 

Society  in  brilliant  array  attended  the 
opening  of  the  Philadelphia  season  of  opera 
by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of  New 
York  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  The 
opera  was  "Tannhauser,"  with  Slezak,  Mo- 
rena,  and  Fremsted  in  the  principal  parts. 
This  was  the  first  performance  of  opera  in 
Philadelphia  since  Oscar  Hammerstein  retired 
from  the  field,  and  it  was  notable  because  it 
marked  the  abandonment  of  the  historic 
Academy  of  Music  as  the  fashionable  home 
of  opera.  Since  1857  all  the  famous  stars 
of  opera  have  sung  at  the  Academy  and  the 
leaders  of  society  occupied  the  boxes  year 
after  year.  The  stage  of  the  house  built  by 
Hammerstein  was  occupied  for  the  first  time 
by  the  Metropolitan  company.  The  season 
promises  to  be  the  most  successful  ever  given 
in  the  city.  Including  productions  by  the 
Chicago  Opera  Company,  there  will  be  forty- 
six  performances,  and  already  all  of  the  boxes 
and  practically  all  of  the  seats  have  been 
taken  by  subscribers. 


An  inventory  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
Horace  G.  Piatt  filed  with  the  probate  de- 
partment of  the  county  clerk's  office  shows 
that  Mr.  Piatt  left  $85,390.37.  Of  this 
amount  about  $16,000  is  in  money  on  de- 
posit in  the  local  banks,  and  $25,000  is  in- 
vested in  bonds.  San  Francisco  real  estate 
left  by  the  decedent  is  valued  at  $12,500. 


"Been      over      the     President's     message?" 
"Sure.    I  hurdled  it" — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


WILL 
KEEP 
YOU 
YOUNG 


GRAY  HAIR 
TOPPED 

MRS.  NETTIE 
HARRISON'S 

4-DAY  HAIR  COLOR 

Knows  do  failures.  Simple-  Clean- 
ly- Harmless  -  Certain.  Conienk 
7  etrtly  applied  In  \h?  privacy  of  your 
home.  $otf  for  20  years.  Dcn't 
experiment  it  th  new  things  and 
risk  niini:g  your  hair  but  try  this 
simple  and  sure  remedy.  Ccntalm 
no  lead,  sulphur  or  other  harmful 
Ingredient.  Recommended  and 
used  with  satisfaction  by  thous- 
ands. At  first-class  druggists 
$1.00.  Sample  and  Book  free 
on  request. 
MRS.  NETTIE  HARRISON  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A  Nation's  Crime 

BY 

Mrs.  1.  LOWENBERG 

Author   of    "  The    Irresistible    Current " 

A  new  novel  dealing  with  the 
Greatest  Question  of  the  Day, 

DIVORCE 

PRICE  $1.50 
For  Sale  at  all  Bookstores 


PALACE  HOTEL 

entirely  rebuilt  since  the  fire  on 
the  original  Market  Street  site 

The  Epitome  of  Hotel  Excellence 

European  plan  only 

Rate,  from  $2.50  pa  day  upward.. 
Under  the  tame  old  management 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

Most   Delightful  Climate  on  Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Summer  rates  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengert 

from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 

Coast  S.  S.  Co.  steamers. 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New   700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN   ROSS,   Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see  H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

TeL  A  6789;  Main  3917. 


HOTEL  SACRAMENTO 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Elegant  new  fire-proof  construction.     Service 

as  perfcet  as  expert  management  can  produce. 

ALBERT  BETTENS,  Proprietor 


HOTEL  SAVOY 

SEATTLE 

"TwelVe  Stories  of 
Solid  Co  mi  on 

Building,     concrete, 

steel  and  marble. 
In  most  fashionable 

shopping  district. 
Bound  magazines  in 

reading  room. 
Most  refined  hostelry 

in  Seattle. 
Absolutely  fireproof. 

Rates,  &  1.50  up 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent   Californians : 

Miss  Marian  Turner,  who  has  been  the  guest 
of  Miss  Ernestine  McNear,  returned  to  her  home 
in  St.  Louis  on  Tuesday. 

Miss  Winona  Derby,  who  made  her  debut  in 
Washington  society  this  winter,  is  at  present  the 
guest  of  Mrs.  George  Stoneraan  in  the  national 
capital. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Huntington,  who  has  been  visit- 
ing her  daughter,  Mrs.  Gilbert  Perkins,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  returned  to  San  Francisco  on  Mon- 
day. 

Miss  Laura  Bates,  who  went  East  with  Mrs. 
George  Lent  last  September  and  has  been  the 
guest  of  Mrs.  Philip  Young  in  Boston,  has  re- 
turned   to    her    home   here. 

Miss  Helen  Bowie,  who  is  spending  the  win- 
ter in  town  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Jessie  Bowie 
Deitrick,  has  gone  to  Palo  Alto,  where  she  will 
spend  the  holidays  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton  Bowie. 

Miss  Minnie  Price  has  returned  from  Monte- 
cito,  where  she  was  the  guest  of  Mrs.  William 
Kohl. 

Miss  Julia  Langhorne  has  returned  from  Bur- 
lingame,    where   she   spent   last    week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Johnson  and  Miss 
Helen  Johnson  left  Friday  for  New  York  to  spend 
the    holidays. 

Mrs.  William  Clift  and  Miss  Jean  Clift  are 
spending  the    Christmas   holidays    in    Dresden. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Peters  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Anna 
Peters,  who  are  spending  the  winter  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, went  to  their  home  in  Stockton  for  the 
holidays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  P.  Woodward  and  their  son 
will  leave  Monday  for  New  York,  and  in  January 
will  sail  for  Europe,  where  they  will  travel  for  a 
year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Davenport  arrived  Tues- 
day from  the  East,  and  after  a  visit  with  Mrs.  E. 
L.  Davenport  will  go  to  Seattle,  which  is  to  be 
their    future   home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Treuss  are  spending  the 
winter    in    Florence. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Mullins  arrived  Friday 
from  London  to  visit  their  daughter,  Mrs.  John 
Rodgers   Clark. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drummond  MacGavin,  with  Mr. 
Philip  Baker  and  Mr.  Leavitt  Baker,  have  come 
down  from  Klamath  to  spend  the  Christmas  holi- 
days with  Mrs.   L.   L.   Baker. 

Mr.  Charles  Bull,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Coving- 
ton Pringle,  and  Miss  Edith  Bull  returned  this 
week  from  Paris,  where  he  has  made  his  home 
tor  several  years,  and  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Al- 
pheus    Bull. 

Miss  Marian  La  Tourette  of  Philadelphia,  who 
is  the  guest  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Lawrence  V. 
Fuller,  will  extend  her  visit  here  until  spring. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King,  Miss  Genevieve 
King,  and  Miss  Hazel  King  sailed  for  Genoa  this 
week,  en  route  for  Cairo,  where  they  will  spend 
the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  Whitney,  Jr.,  went  to 
their  ranch  at  Rocklin  on  Saturday,  where  they 
will  remain  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Mrs.  George  Castle  of  Honolulu  is  passing  the 
winter  months  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  She  will 
be  joined  later  by  Mr.  Castle,  and  together  they 
will   travel   in   the   East. 

Miss  Hilda  Stedman,  who  has  been  the  guest 
for  several  months  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Crocker  at  Belvedere  and  of  the  W.  H.  Crockers 
at  Burlingame,  left  Monday  for  her  home  in 
Indiana. 

Miss  Maye  Colburn  has  been  the  guest  of  Miss 
Ethel  Shorb  for  the  past  week.  Miss  Colburn  is 
spending  the  winter  at  her  San   Rafael  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Morgan  Hill  and  Miss  Diana 
Morgan  Hill  of  Washington,  D.  C,  are  recent 
visitors    to    San    Francisco. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hammond  have  been 
spending  the  week  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  from 
their   home  at  Upper   Lake. 

Mr.  Frank  de  Lisle  left  for  the  East  Saturday 
and  will  spend  the  Christmas  season  with  rela- 
tives in   Vermont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  MacMullen  have  returned 
from   their  brief  trip  to   New   York. 

Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker,  who  recently  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Mexico,  has  joined  a  party  of 
friends  in  Havana    for  a  cruise  in   Cuban  waters. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Dwight  Chipman  have 
closed  their  home  at  Ross  and  are  spending  the 
winter    at    the    Fairmont    Hotel. 

Rev.  John  W.  Nichols  and  Mrs.  Nichols,  who 
have  been  visiting  for  several  months  with  Bishop 
William  Ford  Nichols  and  Mrs.  Nichols,  sailed 
on    Tuesday   for    China. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Osgood    Hooker    left   Wednesday 
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for  the  East,  and  after  spending  Christmas  in 
Boston,  they  will  sail  for  Europe  en  route  to 
Egypt. 

Prince  d'Abro,  who  was  entertained  frequently 
during  his  stay  here,  left  a  few  days  ago  for 
Paris. 

Miss  Sallie  Maynar.l  and  Miss  Jane  Flood 
have  returned  from  a  delightful  Eastern  visit, 
and  will  spend  the  Christmas  holidays  at  their 
homes    in    San    Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Beaver  have  gone  to 
New  York  to  spend  the  holiday  season  with  their 
son   and   daughter,    who   are  in    Eastern   schools. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Cushing  is  planning  to  leave  for 
Europe  early  in  January,  where  she  will  join  a 
party  of  San  Franciscans  already  abroad  and 
with  them  spend  the  remainder  of  the  winter  in 
Cairo. 

Miss  Katherine  McRae,  who  has  been  visiting 
Miss  Erna  St.  Goar  for  several  weeks,  left  for 
her   home  at  Hanford  on    Sunday. 

Baron  and  Baroness  von  Turcke,  the  latter  of 
whom  is  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Henry  St.  Goar,  are 
expected  this  week  in  San  Francisco,  where  they 
will  visit  at  the  St.  Goar  home  for  several  months. 

Colonel  D.  M.  Appel,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Appel 
have  gone  to  Atlanta,  Georgia,  where  Colonel 
Appel  will  be  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  Department 
of  the   Gulf. 

Mrs.  Ward  Barron  (formerly  Miss  Genevieve 
Harvey)  spent  a  few  days  of  last  week  at  Del 
Monte. 

Mrs.  Hermann  Oelriclis,  accompanied  by  her  son 
Hermann,  arrived  from  the  East  this  week  and  is 
a  guest  at  the  Fairmont   Hotel. 

Mr.  William  Howarth  of  Everett,  Washington, 
with  his  family  will  spend  the  Christmas  holi- 
days at  Del  Monte.  J  udge  Max  C.  Sloss  will 
also  be  there  for  the  holidays  with  his  family. 
Reservations  have  also  been  made  for  Mr.  B. 
Hart  and  family,  Miss  F.  V.  Barton,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  A.  McEwan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford,  all 
of   San   Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lionel  Weil  of  North  Carolina 
are  at   Del    Monte. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Hotel  del  Coronado, 
Coronado  Beach,  were"  Mrs.  W.  A.  Glassford,  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Crosse,  and  Mrs.  John  Irwin,  wives  of 
three  officers  in  the  navy.  The  Pacific  squadron 
is  anchored  off  Hotel  del  Coronado,  and  the  ladies 
will  remain  while  the  fleet  is  in  the  south. 


The  Gerville-Reache  Concerts. 

Manager  Will  Greenbaum  confidently  ex- 
pects to  surprise  music  lovers  when  he  pre- 
sents his  first  attraction  for  the  new  year, 
namely,  Mme.  Gerville-Reache,  a  contralto 
who  sang  with  Tetrazzini  and  Bonci  at  both 
Covent  Garden  and  Hammerstein's  Manhat- 
tan Opera  House,  and  who  is  truly  a  contralto 
and  not  a  mezzo-soprano,  as  are  most  of  the 
singers  laying  claim  to  the  former  title.  Ger- 
ville-Reache's  voice  is  more  like  those  of  Al- 
boni  and  Scalchi  than  any  singer  now  before 
the  public,  a  voice  of  remarkable  depth  and 
power,  yet  possessing  an  enormous  range  and 
equally  beautiful  in  all  registers.  But  it  is 
not  only  this  wonderful  voice  that  makes  Ger- 
ville-Reache such  a  great  artist,  but  her 
musicianship  as  well,  for  she  sings  the  great 
works  of  the  German,  French,  English,  and 
Italian  song  composers  as  well  as  she  does 
the  famous  operatic  arias,  and  her  pro- 
grammes will  include  songs  by  Schubert, 
Schumann,  Saint-Saens,  Godard,  Ethelbert 
Nevin,  Allitsen,  Bohm,  and  others,  besides 
arias  from  the  works  of  Saint-Saens,  Verdi, 
Ponchielli,  Gounod,  and  Gluck.  A  novelty 
will  be  the  aria  from  Debussy's  opera,  "L'En- 
fant    Prodigue." 

Complete  programmes  will  be  mailed  on 
application  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum,  and  will 
also  be  obtainable  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 
when  the  box-office  opens  on  Tuesday,  Jan- 
uary 3.  The  dates  for  the  Gerville-Reache 
concerts  are  Thursday  night,  January  5,  Sun- 
day afternoon,  January  8,  and  Tuesday  night, 
January   10. 

Oakland  music  lovers  will  hear  this  artist 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  January   11. 


The  will  of  F.  W.  Zeile,  formerly  one  of 
the  leaders  in  San  Francisco  banking  circles, 
has  been  filed  for  probate.  It  leaves  an  es- 
tate valued  at  $200,000  to  the  immediate 
relatives.  Mr.  Zeile  died  December  3,  1910. 
His  will  bears  the  date  May  18,  1909.  Miss 
Marion  Zeile  is  named  as  executrix  without 
bonds.  She  is  heir  to  one-third  of  the  es- 
tate. The  remainder  is  divided  between  Mrs. 
Ida  May  Zeile,  the  testator's  widow,  and  Miss 
Ruth  Zeile,  a  daughter.  For  the  past  several 
years  Mr.  Zeile  was  an  invalid  and  took  no 
active  part  in  business.  The  greater  part 
of  his  fortune  was  invested  in  real  estate 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  Most  of  the 
money  was  made  in  banking  and  in  the  ware- 
house business. 


The  handsome  white  mansion  of  William 
H.  Crocker  at  Burlingame,  known  as  the  "Old 
Place,"  has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Clarence  Breedon  of  this  city.  The 
price  is  stated  as  $100,000.  The  house  con- 
tains about  forty  rooms  and  the  grounds  con- 
sist of  seventeen  acres.  A  purple  flowering 
vine  from  Mexico  that  covers  one  side  of  the 
house  is  famous. 


Sigmund  Beel,  the  violinist,  returned  to 
San  Francisco  this  week  after  an  absence  of 
several  years,  part  of  the  time  in  New  York, 
and   earlier    in    Europe. 


Wife — I  was  a  fool  when  I  married  you. 
Hub — Well,  I  wasn't  such  a  wise  guy  my- 
self.— Boston  Transcript. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Ballad  of  Good  Comrades. 
Oh,    up    the    hill    and    down    the   dale 

The   autumn    breezes    blow, 
And   gold   and   scarlet   on   tin-   gale 

The  ripe  leaves  whirling  go. 
The   year    is  drawing   to    its   close 

The    garden's    flowers    arc   dead. 
But    who    forgets    the   summer's   rose 

When  Summertime  has  fled? 

The  wind  of  fate  will  blow  away 

The  years  that  come  to  all. 
The  rose  of  youth    is   fair  today — 

How   soon    its   leaves   will    fall! 
O,  dreams  that  perish  all  too  soon. 

Sweet   with   the   hopes   unsung. 
Can  we  forget  life's  happy  June, — 

The  days  when  wc  were  young? 

Good   comrades  of  the  morning-time. 

It    ncars    the    afternoon. 
When    life's   brief  day    has   passed    its   prime 

The  sunset  comes   full   soon. 
But    friendship's  fire  is  burning  yet 

To    keep  out   twilight's  cold, 
And  we — we  never  will  forget 

The  friends  we  loved  of  old! 
—From    ''Pansies    and    Rosemary,"    by    Eben    E. 
Rex  ford. 


The  Portent. 
Pale  shadows,  one  by  one,  about  my  bed 
Came  trooping,    with   bowed    head; 
And  sad,  and  calm  dead  eyes. 
Like   frozen   lake  water 
No   wind   can  stir; 
And  looked   on  me  a  while 
Like  those  faint  forms  of  the  beloved  dead. 
Some  dream  has  won  out  of  their  paradise; 
A  little  while,  and  then 
Faded  away  from  me. 
Ah,  surely  thus, 

And  with  such  eyes  looked  sad  Eurydice; 
When,    from  the  arms  of  Orpheus, 
And  from  the  dawning  of  glad  golden  days, 
She  sank  down  suddenly   again 
To  that  cold  throne 
In  Lethe's  sunless  ways. 
So    they    went   vanishing   away;    but   one 
More  sorrowful  than  all 
Returned  to  me  alone; 

And  looked  on  me  as  if  it  would  have  stirred, 
But  feared,  with  some  dread  word, 
Silence  more  terrible. 
And  stood  a  while  in  doubt 
Swaying  about. 

But  came  to  me  at  last,  and  stooped,  and  said, 
Half-whispering,    "She    is   dead." 

— Seumas    O' Sullivan. 


The  Late  Mrs.  Labouchere. 
The  death  is  announced  from  Rome  of  Hen- 
rietta Hodson,  once  a  very  popular  English 
actress,  and  for  many  years  the  wife  of  Henri 
Labouchere,  the  editor  and  owner  of  London 
Truth.  The  daughter  of  Thomas  Hodson  of 
Dublin,  she  owed  part  of  her  training,  like 
many  other  good  actresses,  to  burlesque.  In 
1860  it  so  happened  that  she  and  one  other 
— Henry  Irving — were  picked  out  of  a  crowd 
of  applicants  by  the  manager  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Manchester.  Bristol  was  another  of 
the  towns  where  (those  being  the  days  of 
stock  companies)  she  learned  her  business 
and  won  admirers.  She  was  among  the  many 
well-known  players  who  at  one  time  or  an- 
other appeared  on  the  stage  of  the  old  Prince 
of  Wales  Theatre  under  the  Bancrofts ;  but 
her  chief  successes  were  won  at  the  Queen's 
Theatre,  in  Long-acre.  She  was  one  of  the 
brilliant  company  brought  together  by  Alfred 
Wigan  to  play  in  that  theatre  at  its  opening 
in  1867 — a  company  which  included  also 
Henry  Irving,  Ellen  Terry,  Charles  Wyndham, 
Lionel  Brough,  and  J.  L.  Toole.  Later  she 
herself  assumed  the  management  of  the  house. 
One  of  her  productions  was  Mr.  Labouchere's 
version  of  Sardou's  "Patrie,"  called  "Father- 
land," in  which  she  played  with  great  success 
the  part  of  Dolores  (Countess  Rysoor).  After 
her  retirement  her  days  were  spent  chiefly  at 
Pope's  Villa,  Twickenham,  and  later  at  Mr. 
Labouchere's  villa  near  Florence. 


Kyrle  Bellew,  the  actor,  is  making  plans 
with  Charles  Frohman  to  charter  a  steamship 
and  make  a  tour  around  the  world  with  a 
dramatic  and  a  musical  comedy  company  and 
give  theatrical  performances  in  all  ports 
where  English  is  spoken  and  in  adjacent  ter- 
ritory. The  tour  planned  will  take  two  years 
and  a  half  and  will  cover  47,000  miles.  Mr. 
Bellew,  who  was  born  at  sea  and  spent  half 
his  youth  there,  proposes  to  charter  a  vessel 
of  3000  tons  and  fit  it  with  a  theatre.  He 
expects  to  visit  not  only  every  port  where 
he  played  with  Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter,  but 
any  point  where  there  is  an  English  settle- 
ment. His  dramatic  company  will  have  a 
repertory   of   twenty  plays. 


Experts  generally  aver  that  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  precious  stones  is  the  red  dia- 
mond. It  is  held  to  surpass  even  the  ruby 
in  beauty,  and  is  extremely  rare.  One  of  the 
very  few  specimens  of  record  is  that  which 
was  bought  by  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia  for 
$100,000.     This  stone  weighs  ten  carats. 

A  Sweet  New  Year's  Acknowledgement. 

What  could  be  a  more  graceful  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Christmas  gift  than  a  box  of 
Geo.  Haas  &  Sons'  candies  sent  on  New 
Year's?  Four  stores:  Phclan  Building,  Fill- 
more at  Ellis,  Van  N'ess  at  Sutter,  and  28 
Market   Street,   near  Ferry. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION         SQUARE 

Under  the  management  of  James  Woods 


Santa  Claus 
invites  all  children 

to  come  to  the 
Hotel  St.  Francis 
and  see  the  most 

wonderful 

Christmas  Tree 

in  the  world. 


Well  educated  lady,  living  in  Petaluma,  desires 
a  child  to  board.  Best  of  care  and  good  school 
facilities.  Address  R-,  826  Whitney  Bldg.,  133 
Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HILLSBOROUGH.  NEAR  SAN  MATEO  —  For 

sale  one  of  the  most  beautiful  home*  on  the  Peninsula. 
House  of  14  rooms,  grounds  4  acres  in  finest  section  of  the 
new  town.     Garage  and  stable.     Will  sell  furniture. 

B.  P.  OUVER.  San  Francisco. 


B3> 

ROLLERS 


fignnture  od  genuine: 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Gough  Su.     -     •     Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 

High  order  Hotel.     Fine  Air,  Elevation,  Location.    Fire 
minutes  from  San  Francisco's  lively  centre.    Well  liked  by 
ladies.        American  plan  $3.00  and  up.  per  day 
European  plan  $  1 .50  and  up,  per  day 

THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN,  Manager 


MAKE    ARRANGEMENTS    NOW    TO 

Spend  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  Holidays 

at 

Hotel  del  Monte 

The  Paradise  of  the  Pacific 

Every  facility  for  your  pleasure  and  com- 
fort, with  the  usual  holiday  gayeties 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager. 


Byron 

Hot  Springs 

One  of  the  world's  most  curative  springs, 
2J4  hours  from  San  Francisco;  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  hotels  and  a  delightful  place  for 
rest  and  recreation.  See  Southern  Paci6c  In- 
formation Bureau,  James  Flood  Building,  any 
S.  P.  Agent,  or  Peck-Judah,  789  Market  St, 
San  Francisco,  or  553  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, or  address  manager,  Byron  Hot  Springs, 
California. 


Telephone  Kearny  2260      Cable  address,  ULCO 

Union  Lumber  Company 

Redwood  and   Pine  Lumber 
R.  R.  Tics,  Sawn  Polea,  Etc. 

Office 

1008    CROCKER    BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312   California  Street.  Phone   Douglas  2283 

San   Francisco,   Cal. 


BONESTELL  &  CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnisned  by  us. 
CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPI 
118  to  124  First  Street,  corner 
San  Francisco. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


..The.. 

California  Limited 


Is  known  to  experi- 
enced travelers  as  the 
nearest  approach  to  the 
ideal  yet  attained  in 
railway   transportation. 

It  leaves  San  Fran- 
cisco at  9:00  p.  m. 
every  day  for  Chicago, 
going  via  Kansas  City, 
with  connection  for 
Denver. 

It  carries  a  through 
Pullman  sleeper  daily 
direct  to  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  Arizona. 

Jas.  B.  Duffy,  Gen. 
Agent,  673  Market  St. 
Phones  Kearny  315, 
and  J3371. 


Santa  Fe 


EGYPT 

The  Winter  Mecca 

of  the 

Fashionable  World 

Secure  your 

STEAMSHIP  ACCOMMODATION 

now 

at  Cook's  Office 

689  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

(Mctadnock  Building) 


Pacific   Travel    Bureau 

EGYPT— Under   expert  leader.     "CELTIC," 

Jan.  25,  1911.     "CARMANIA," 

Feb.  18,  1911. 
EUROPE — Spring    and    summer     parties    and 

pilgrimages. 
JAPAN,     China,  Around  the  World. 
CRUISE— "SIERRA"    to    Hawaiian    Islands, 

March  18,  1911. 

Specialty  of  Independent  Parties 

789  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

553  So.  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles 

69  Fifth  Street,  Portland,  Ore. 

Agent,  for  H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL   S.   S.    COO 

S.  S.  America   Maru.  .  .Thursday,   Jan.    12,1911 

S.  S.  Tenvo  Maru Wednesday,  Jan.    18,1911 

S.S.Nippon  Mar j.... Wednesday,   Feb.  S,  1911 
S.  S.  Cbiyo   Maru.... Wednesday,   Mar.  8,1911 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  piers,  Nos. 
42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

'Do  you  and  your  wife  agree?"  "Oh,  yes, 
always — at  least,  I  do." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Frenchman — Pleasant  woman,  that!  Is  she 
unmarried  ?  Chicagoan  —  Yes  ;  twice. — Har- 
per's Weekly. 

"Katherine  Shrewsbury  is  engaged  to  be 
married."  "Who  is  the  lucky  man?"  "Her 
father!" — Tou-n  Topics. 

She — I  thought  the  heading  the  best  part 
of  your  poem.  He — I'm  sorry  you  think  so. 
The  editor  put  that  on. — Evening  Sun. 

"Nice  car."  "Yes."  "It  is  the  latest  thing 
in  cars  ?"  "I  guess  so ;  it  has  never  gotten 
me  anywhere  on  time  yet." — Houston  Post. 

Adam  Zawfox—Jevxer  git  through  a  winter 
'thout  workirT?  Job  Sturkey — Yeh.  I  spent 
one  winter  in  a  workhouse. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Wife — Paul,  my  dressmaker  is  here  with 
her  bill.  Will  you  pay  her  or  shall  I  go  to 
a  new  one  for  my  next  frock? — Fliegende 
Blatter. 

"Why  don't  you  go  to  the  dance  tonight, 
Harold?  Haven't  you  any  flame?"  "Yes, 
dad,"  said  the  Harvard  student,  "a  flame,  but 
no  fuel." — Life. 

SHmm — Our  landlady  says  she  likes  to  see 
her  boarders  have  good  appetites.  Smart — 
Well,  some  women  are  naturally  cruel. — Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

Hicks — Bluffer  is  talking  of  purchasing  an 
automobile.  Wicks — Bluffer!  Why  he  couldn't 
buy  a  charge  of  ammunition  for  an  air-gun. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

"You  appear  to  be  quite  happy.  You  must 
have  won  that  case  you  were  talking  to  me 
about."  "No ;  I  decided  not  to  begin  the 
suit." — Buffalo  Express. 

"Mary,  is  there  a  single  good  thing  about 
these  great  wide  hats  that  women  are  wear- 
ing?" "Yes,  John,  there  is;  when  two  women 
meet  they  can't  kiss  each  other  now." — 
Vogue. 

"So  his  mother  intends  making  a  pianist 
of  him?"  "Yes."  "Who  is  to  be  his  master." 
"She  hasn't  got  that  far  yet ;  at  present  she 
is  merely  just  letting  his  air  grow." — Boston 
Globe. 

Nell — Maud  has  had  a  dreadful  cold  for 
nearly  two  months.  Belle — How  did  she  get 
it?  Nell — She  went  in  bathing  at  Atlantic 
City  and  got  her  feet  wet. — Philadelphia 
Record. 

Shop  Assistant  (to  purchaser  of  widow's 
bonnet) — Would  you  like  to  try  it  on  before 
the  glass,  madam?  Customer — No,  thank  you, 
miss ;  it  aint  for  me.  I  wish  it  was. — Stray 
Stories. 

"May  is  dreadfully  disappointed  in  her 
fiance."  "What's  the  trouble?"  "She's  just 
found  out  that  all  those  beautiful  things  he 
quoted  from  Shakespeare  weren't  original." — 
Cleveland  Leader. 

Fair  Girl — My  father  made  his  fortune 
when  he  was  a  young  man.  Would  you 
like  to  know  how  he  did  it?  Gallant  Youth 
— Not  particularly  ;  but  I  would  like  to  know 
if  he  still  has  it. — Neiv  York  Globe. 

"The  tips  you  give  me  on  the  market  are 
always  wrong,"  said  Mr.  Lamm.  "Well,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Chillinerve,  "if  you  know  they're 
wrong,  why  don't  you  make  a  fortune  playing 
them  the  other  way?" — Washington  Star. 

Customer — In  case — er — I  should  decide 
not  to  retain  this  ring,  will  you  exchange  it 
for  something  else?  Jeweler — Young  man,  it 
is  a  good  deal  easier  for  you  to  get  another 
girl  than  it  would  be  for  us  to  make  the  ex- 
change.— Life. 

"Your  clerks  seem  to  be  in  a  good  humor," 
remarked  the  friend  of  the  great  merchant. 
"Yes,"  replied  the  great  merchant.  "My 
wife  has  just  been  in  and  it  tickles  them  to 
death  to  see  somebody  boss  me  around." — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

"He's  awfully  touchy,  isn't  he  ?"  "I  should 
say  he  was.  A  man  who  had  a  grudge  against 
him  defied  him  to  come  out  and  fight,  and  he 
got  so  mad  at  the  fellow  that  he  locked  him- 
self in  his  office  and  stayed  there  two  days." 
— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"What  is  Bliggins's  grievance  against  the 
railroad  company  ?"  "He  has  two  grievances  ; 
one  is  that  some  of  the  trains  don't  stop  at 
his  station,  and  the  other  that  after  he  gets 
on  board  the  train  loses  time  by  stopping  at 
other  stations." — Washington   Star. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  buy  for  my  hus- 
band. He  has  stacks  of  neckties."  "Cigars?" 
"He  gives  them  to  the  janitor."  "Suspend- 
ers?" "He  wears  a  belt.  I  know  what  I'll 
do.  I'll  buy  him  a  hall  rug  and  a  pair  of 
bedroom   curtains!" — Cleveland   Plain   Dealer. 

"Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Sirius  Barker,  "I 
want  my  daughter  to  have  some  sort  of  an 
artistic  education.  I  think  I'll  have  her  study 
singing."  "Why  not  art  or  literature?"  "Art 
spoils  canvas  and  paint  and  literature  wastes 


reams  of  paper.  Singing  merely  produces  a 
temporary  disturbance  of  the  atmosphere." — 
Washington  Star. 

"Well,  is  Mrs.  De  Style  making  an  honest 
living  at  her  dressmaking?"  "She's  had  to, 
since  they  stopped  smuggling  operations." — 
Baltimore  American. 

"My  wife  is  going  to  get  me  a  dining- 
room  rug  for  Christmas."  "And  what  are 
you  going  to  give  her  ?"  "I  think  I'll  get 
her    a    shotgun." — Louisville    Courier-Journal. 

"Hear  about  the  row  at  our  club?"  "No." 
"Ferdy  struck  Cholly  with  a  tablespoon." 
"Scandalous!"  "Isn't  it,  though?  Both  were 
under  the  influence  of  ginger  pop." — Wash- 
ington Herald. 

First  Sportsman — I  wonder  you  ride  a  brute 
like  that  at  your  time  of  life.  Jack!  Second 
Ditto — Keeps  one  young,  don't  you  know. 
First  Ditto — Likely  to  prevent  your  getting 
old,  anyway. — Punch. 

Tramp  (to  lady  of  the  house) — Is  that  your 
husband  going  down  the  street?  Lady — Yes. 
Tramp — I  know  then  that  you  will  not  be  in- 
sensible to  some  slight  bond  between  us  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  asked  that  man  for  a  dime  ! 
— St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

"Have  you  paid  the  rent,  the  grocer  and 
butcher  bills?"  asked  Mrs.  Crabshaw.  "Be 
reasonable,  my  dear,"  replied  her  husband. 
"How  in  the  world  could  I  pay  those  bills 
during  the  holiday  season?  But  I've  tipped 
the  janitor,  the  grocer's  clerk,  and  the  butcher 
boy." — Puck. 

The  Judge — Can  you  describe  any  specific 
act  of  cruelty  on  the  part  of  your  husband? 
The  Complainant — I  should  say  I  can !  When- 
ever he  had  anything  to  say  to  me  he'd  call 
me  up  on  the  telephone  and  say  it,  and  then 
disconnect  before  I  had  a  chance  to  talk  back 
to    him. — Chicago   Nezcs. 

"1  tell  you  I  must  have  some  money !" 
roared  the  King  of  Maritana,  who  was  in  sore 
financial  straits.  "Somebody  will  have  to 
cough  up."  "Alas!"  sighed  the  guardian  of 
the  treasury,  who  was  formerly  the  court 
jester,  "all  our  coffers  are  empty." — Stray 
Stories. 

"I  suppose  you  are  proud  of  your  wife's 
literary  success,"  said  the  intimate  friend. 
"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Stubbles.  "Only  I  wish 
she  wouldn't  insist  on  making  the  hero  of 
every  novel  a  tall,  athletic  man  with  wavy 
hair  and  piercing  blue  eyes.  Anybody  can 
see  that  I  am  short,  fat,  bald,  and  compelled 
to    wear    smoked    glasses." — Washington    Star. 
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The  Color  Line. 

There  is  agitation  akin  to  dismay  in  the  office  of  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  over  the  pro- 
posal to  name  a  negro,  one  W.  J.  Lewis,  of  Boston,  an 
assistant  district  attorney.  Likewise,  there  is  perturba- 
tion in  Hawaii  over  the  nomination  of  a  negro, 
Charles  A.  Cotterill,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  be  collector  of 
internal  revenue  at  Honolulu.  Instinctive  and  tradi 
tional  antipathies  are  asserting  themselves  in  both  cases 
and  in  no  uncertain  way. 

With  all  due  respect  to  President  Taft,  we  think  he 
is  making  a  mistake  in  these  nominations.  His  wish  to 
"recognize"  the  colored  race  is  proper  enough,  but 
surely  there  must  be  some  way  of  doing  it  without 
offending  sentiments  both  profound  and  universal.  Xo 
white  man  anywhere  is  willing  to  serve  under  a  black 
man.  Il  may  be  instinct,  it  may  be  prejudice,  it  may 
be  anything  you  will,  none  the  less  it  is  a  fact  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Xo  administrator,  not  even  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  has  the  moral  right  to  impose 
upon  others  an  authority  which  is  instinctively  distaste- 
ful and  even  revolting. 


It  is  reported  in  the  dispatches  that  those  who  speak 
for  the  negro  race  are  insistent  upon  the  "recognition" 
implied  in  these  nominations.  This  is  only  another 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  made.  If  the  negroes 
of  the  country  insist  that  somewhere  in  the  service  of 
the  government  black  men  shall  be  set  over  white  men, 
it  is  only  because  of  an  unworthy  ambition  to  see  rep- 
resentatives of  their  race  in  positions  where  they  are 
unwelcome  and  which  they  could  never  attain  outside 
the  political  sphere.  This  is  not  a  sentiment  proper  to 
be  encouraged,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  pos- 
sibilities of  great  mischief  lie  in  stimulating  the  pride 
and  expanding  the  pretensions  of  the  black  race,  who 
in  large  part  are  sunk  in  ignorance  and  without  the 
capabilities  essential  to  the  discreet  use  of  the  political 
or  social  powers  which  attach  to  official  station. 

If  indeed  the  black  race  must  be  "recognized"  polit- 
ically, then  let  its  representatives  be  given  posts  in 
which  they  will  not  be  placed  over  white  men,  posts 
in  which  they  may  serve  without  arousing  antagonisms 
which  would  best  be  allowed  to  lie  dormant.  Certainly 
no  good  can  come  to  either  race  through  a  kind  of 
mix-up  which  must  inevitably  put  each  in  a  position 
of  resentment  against  the  other. 


The  English  Situation. 

The  British  elections  for  1910  are  now  over,  and  the 
results  foot  up  as  follows:  "His  majesty's  opposition," 
known  as  the  Conservatives  or  Unionists,  won  212  seats. 
"His  majesty's  government,"  known  as  the  Liberals, 
won  271  seats.  Thus,  as  between  the  Conservatives 
and  Liberals,  the  former  has  a  majority  of  one.  Of 
other  political  parties  the  Irish  Xationalists  secured 
li  seats;  the  Independent  Xationalists  secured  11  seats; 
the  Laborites  secured  43  seats ;  total  for  the  minor 
parties,  127  seats. 

A  little  study  of  these  figures  exhibits  the  practical 
power  which  reposes  in  the  Irish  group,  for  the  floating 
vote  of  43  Laborites  may  go  either  to  the  Conserva- 
tive or  Liberal  side  without  making  a  majority.  If 
the  Irish  members  go  into  the  lobby  with  "his 
majesty's  ministers"  the  Liberals  will  have  a  majority. 
But  if  the  Irish  members  go  into  the  lobby  with  "his 
majesty's  opposition"  the  Conservatives  will  have  a 
majority.  The  position  of  the  Irish  home  rule  project, 
for  which  the  Irish  group  stands,  would  thus  appear 
to  be  a  hopeful  one,  for  the  Irish  members  are  in  a 
position  to  demand  home  rule  as  the  price  of  their 
cooperation — a  favor  which  just  now  they  are  giving  to 
the  Liberals,  presumably  under  a  bargain  to  be  de- 
veloped in  detail  later  on. 

The  present  "government"  is  sustained  under  a  coali- 
tion between  the  Liberals,  the  Irish  Xationalists,  and 
the  Laborites.  Vet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  the  country  has  sustained  a  "coalition  govern- 
ment" ;  for  it  is  pointed  out  that  no  coalition  govern- 
ment went  to  the  country,  as  the  English  saying  goes. 
The  result  of  the  voting  is  a  practical  tie  between  the 
great  representative  parties,  the  coalition  arrangement 
having  been  brought  about  through  the  capture  of  the 
Irish  group  by  the  Liberal  managers,  presumably  be- 
cause they  have  offered  them  a  larger  bid  in  the  way 
of  legislation  favorable  to  Ireland  than  the  Conserva- 
tives could  offer. 

Xow,  under  the  situation  as  it  stands.  Ireland  is  in 
the  way  of  getting  home  rule  through  the  political 
strength  which  attaches  quite  accidentally  to  her  repre- 
sentation in  the  British  Parliament.  In  the  language 
of  a  conservative  Englishman  "the  home  rule  issue  is 
put  up  not  to  the  British" — to  the  "predominant  part- 
ner" of  Lord  Rosebery's  famous  speech — "but  to  the 
Irish  themselves."  And  this  seems  a  very  terrible  thing 
to  the  British  mind.  "The  millions  of  Great  Britain," 
again  says  the  conservative  Englishman  above  quoted, 
"must  accept  dictation  from  a  handful  of  Irishmen 
whereby  the  British  constitution  is  placed  in  jeopardy." 
To  the  American  mind  the  situation  does  not  seem  so 


serious,  fur  the  American  mind  is  unable  to  conceive 

why  England  should  not  he  willing  to  allow  the  Irish  to 
govern  themselves  in  their  own  concerns. 

What  the  American  mind  does  easily  understand  is 
this,  namely,  that  the  coalition  by  which  the  Liberal 
party  maintains  control  of  the  British  government  is 
a  very  uncertain,  not  to  say  shaky,  affair.  The  govern- 
ment must  steer  a  course  satisfactory  to  the  Irish  group 
under  the  leadership  of  Redmond  or  its  mandate  will 
instantly  be  gone.  At  the  same  time  it  must  steer  a 
course  reasonably  satisfactory  to  its  own  following  of 
Liberals,  else  there  may  be  defections  in  sufficient  num- 
ber to  destroy  its  authority.  Manifestly,  the  premier, 
Mr.  Asquith,  has  a  difficult  course  to  steer,  and  it  would 
not  be  surprising  any  day  if  he  should  give  up  the 
job  as  hopeless.  Possibly  home  rule  may  lie  voted; 
quite  as  possible  the  coalition  may  break  down  with- 
out achieving  anything,  throwing  the  situation  into  con- 
fusion and  ultimately  making  the  way  easy  for  return 
of  the  Conservatives  to  power. 

Another  question  involved  in  the  present  situation 
intensely  interesting  to  students  of  world  politics  is  the 
outcome  of  the  war  which  has  been  waging  this  past 
year  against  the  House  of  Lords.  Manifestly,  the  day 
of  the  Lords  in  their  traditional  relationship  to  the 
governing  system  is  done.  The  Lords  indeed  are  not 
likely  to  be  "ended,"  but  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  their  chamber  is  in  the  way  of  being 
"mended."  England  does  nothing  spasmodically  or 
hurriedly;  the  Lords  will  not  be  thrown  over:  the  coun- 
try will  not  eliminate  from  its  councils  the  ruling  ele- 
ment in  its  social  and  general  affairs.  Certainly  this 
will  not  be  accomplished  after  any  abrupt  or  rude 
fashion  at  the  behest  of  a  group  of  Irish  members  of 
Parliament.  The  probable  outcome  is  a  rule  under 
which  the  veto  of  the  Lords  will  be  overcome  by  a 
second  decisive  action  on  the  part  of  the  Commons. 

It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  get  a  judicial  statement 
of  the  situation  from  any  British  source,  since  that 
imperturbable  confidence  which  every  mother's  son  of 
the  British  nice  feels  in  his  individual  point  of  view 
is  invariably  carried  into  all  political  discussions.  The 
Englishman  capable  of  informing  the  world  judicially 
of  the  precise  status  of  British  affairs,  parliamentary 
or  other,  has  not  yet  been  born — at  least,  he  has 
not  appeared  in  the  sphere  of  political  discussion. 
Outside  judgment,  therefore,  is  to  be  made  up  with 
certain  liberal  allowances  for  prejudice,  passion,  and 
resentment  on  the  part  of  those  who  in  England  dis- 
cuss political  affairs. 


The  Gifts  of  Tetrazzini. 

In  the  fairy  tale  there  was  a  princess  from  whose 
lips  fell  shining  pearls  whenever  she  spoke,  and  in  an- 
other story  the  Prince  Fortunatus  possessed  a  purse 
filled  with  gold  coins  that  showed  an  undiminished 
store  no  matter  how  lavishly  the  treasur.  tered. 

Had  that  princess  and  prince  returned  from  fairyland 
to  this  city  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  with  open  hands  and 
loving  hearts  thrown  broadcast  their  gifts  to  the  people, 
they  could  not  have  given  more  lasting  pleasure  than 
that  which  came  without  magic. 

Mme.  Luisa  Tetrazzini.  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
singers,  proved  her  love  for  San  Francisco,  her  regard 
for  its  people,  and  her  own  kindness  and  generosity, 
with  a  Christmas  gift  which  was  shared  by  a  hundred 
thousand  delighted  hearers.  In  the  great  space  where 
four  of  the  city's  busiest  streets  meet,  a  few  steps  from 
LottaV.  fountain,  on  a  music-stand  built  for  the  event, 
tinder  a  clear,  star-lighted  sky.  the  diva  sang  on  the 
eve  of  Christendom's  mosl  widely  celebrated  anniver- 
sary, to  the  greatest  throng  that  ever  listened  to  a 
matchless  voice.  It  was  Tcirazzini's  Christmas  pres- 
ent to  the  community  which  first  fully  appreciated  her 
wonderful  singing  and  proudly  acclaimed  her  roval 
title. 

It  is  more  than  fifty  years  since  Jcntn 
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enthusiastic  multitudes  in  the  Eastern  cities,  but  there 
are  still  many  who  can  tell  of  her  power.  In  the  years 
to  come  almost  as  many  will  endeavor  to  describe  the 
loveliness  of  the  songs  that  Tetrazzini  sang,  in  the 
open  air,  without  money  and  without  price,  in  San 
Francisco  on  Christmas  Eve,  1910.  Few  will  be  able 
to  convey  a  realization  of  their  own  sensations.  Mme. 
Tetrazzini's  voice  and  art  of  expression  have  qualities 
that  can  not  be  defined.  There  is  an  emotional  fervor, 
a  sympathetic  vibration,  in  her  singing  that  can  be 
likened  only  to  the  glorious  tones  of  a  Stradivarius 
under  the  bow  of  the  greatest  of  masters.  And  with 
all  its  delicate  purity  it  has  such  power  that  hearers 
a  block  distant  not  merely  recognized  the  melody  but 
felt  the  thrill  that  was  carried  with  it. 

A  string  orchestra,  conducted  by  Paul  Steindorff, 
played  before  Mme.  Tetrazzini  sang,  and  accompanied 
her  selections,  but  its  music  did  not  carry  to  any  such 
distance  as  the  diva's  voice.  Tetrazzini  sang  first  "The 
.  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  then,  when  the  cheering  was 
stilled,  the  waltz  song  from  Gounod's  "Romeo  and 
Juliet."  Rarely  has  either  song  been  given  with  such 
charm,  and  never  to  such  an  audience.  Choir  singers 
from  the  Cathedral  Mission  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
and  from  Grace  Church  sang  four  Christmas  carols 
before  Tetrazzini  came  to  the  stand,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  diva's  second  song,  and  her  one  spoken  sentence 
to  the  great  assemblage — "It  is  not  goodby  but  au 
revoir" — the  orchestra  began  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  and 
hundreds  of  voices  in  the  crowd  took  up  the  air  and 
followed  it  through. 

A  year  ago,  when  Mme.  Tetrazzini  sang  the  part  of 
Rosina  in  "The  Barber  of  Seville"  at  Covent  Garden 
in  London,  Adelina  Patti  was  present,  the  guest  of  the 
singer.  The  once  greatest  of  all  sopranos  joined 
heartily  in  the  plaudits  of  the  opera-goers,  and  after- 
ward congratulated  Tetrazzini  as  her  successor  by 
divine  right.  It  was  one  of  the  proudest  moments  in 
the  younger  singer's  career,  yet  it  may  be  doubted  if 
it  brought  a  richer  happiness  than  the  effect  of  last 
Saturday  evening's  experience.  The  pearls  of  the 
princess,  the  inexhaustible  largess  of  Prince  Fortunatus, 
which  Tetrazzini  lavished  upon  the  thousands  that  sur- 
rounded her,  only  added  to  her  store  of  joyous  mem- 
ories. There  could  have  been  no  time  more  fitting,  no 
recipients  more  glad  and  grateful,  for  such  gifts  from 
such  a  giver.  , 

Japan  Can  Not  Afford  War. 

General  Wood  has  done  something  to  dispel  the 
Japanese-American  war  scare,  but  a  careful  study  of 
Japanese  finances  would  probably  do  more.  When  the 
struggle  with  Russia  began,  Japan  was  poor,  but  she 
counted  on  a  quick  triumph  and  a  big  indemnity.  The 
war,  however,  kept  on  long  enough  to  practically  bank- 
rupt the  treasury,  while  Russia,  whose  soil,  excepting 
that  of  the  island  of  Saghalien,  had  not  been  invaded, 
could  not  be  compelled  to  pay  Japan  a  cent.  The  only 
help  the  latter  got  towards  meeting  the  new  bill  of 
costs  was  a  free  hand  in  Korea,  fishing  and  mining 
privileges  in  Saghalien,  and  a  chance  to  divide  the  trade 
of  Manchuria  with  her  late  enemy. 

The  budget  for  the  year  just  closed  has  not  appeared, 
as  yet,  in  foreign  publications,  but  it  can  not  differ 
much  from  that  in  hand,  by  which  a  debt  of  nearly 
2,000,000,000  yen,  or  1,000,000,000  dollars,  is  acknowl- 
edged. The  latest  figures  in  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  on  the  indebtedness  and 
finances  of  nations  sets  the  totals  for  Japan  as  follows : 
National  debt,  932,445,798  yen;  interest  charge,  72,- 
752,294  yen;  revenue,  246,362,944  yen;  expenditure  the 
same,  which  latter,  presumably,  takes  account  of  both 
interest  and  sinking  fund.  There  is,  however  no  sign 
of  a  surplus,  and  war  can  not  be  waged  at  much  less 
cost  than  a  million  dollars  or  two  million  yen  per  day. 
That  was  the  estimated  outlay  of  Japan  in  the  war  with 
Russia,  a  conflict  which  was  terminated  none  too  soon 
for  the  Japanese,  who,  despite  their  victories,  were  on 
the  verge  of  financial  collapse  when  the  Portsmouth 
treaty  was  signed. 

What  Japan  has  set  out  to  do  is  not  to  increase  her 
debt,  but  to  increase  her  revenue  and  the  prosperity  of 
her  people.  She  will  administer  Korea  in  a  way  to 
make  that  country  pay,  a  task  of  no  ingenuity  consider- 
ing the  peninsula's  mines  and  fisheries  and  its  possi- 
bilities of  agriculture.  The  Koreans  themselves  only 
ex'  orted  ginseng  and  a  few  tiger  skins ;  the  Japanese 
m  ,y  be  trusted  to  exploit  the  land  to  the  last  ounce  of 
its  -alable  products  and  to  make  it  a  centre  of  the  silk 
industry.     Furthermore   the   empire   is   in   competition 


for  the  carrying  trade  and  hopes  to  get  for  its  manu- 
factures the  trade  of  China,  cutting  out  that  of  Europe 
and  America  by  virtue  of  low-priced  labor  and  cheap 
raw  material.  The  interruption  in  this  sagacious  pro- 
gramme that  war  would  make  is  the  thing  Japan  most 
dreads.  The  United  States  may  be  sure  that  she  would 
cut  down  her  naval  and  military  budgets  if  this 
country  would  set  the  example;  but  as  the  Argonaut 
pointed  out  last  week,  with  America  fortifying  a  war 
base  close  to  Formosa,  and  another  in  Hawaii,  and 
building  a  canal  so  that  she  may  promptly  use  the  North 
Atlantic  fleet  to  dispute  for  the  mastery  of  the  Pacific, 
what  is  left  to  Japan  but  to  also  make  warlike  prepara- 
tions? But  of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure:  She  will 
keep  the  peace  with  us  and  everybody  while  her  finances 
are  low,  if  this  and  other  nations  will  let  her  do  it. 


The  Latest  Dynamite  Outrage. 

The  explosion  of  dynamite  in  the  Llewellyn  Iron 
Works  at  Los  Angeles  on  Christmas  morning  is  char- 
acterized by  the  timid  daily  press  as  a  mystery.  But 
nobody  with  a  grain  of  common  sense  regards  it  as  a 
mystery — or  as  other  than  a  fresh  attempt  on  the 
part  of  miscreants  associated  with  labor  unionism  to 
create  a  state  of  terror  in  Los  Angeles.  The  owners 
of  the  Llewellyn  works,  to  whom  warnings  and  threats 
have  become  familiar,  see  nothing  mysterious  in  the 
explosion;  they  see  in  it  only  another  development  in 
the  war  they  have  been  waging  this  twenty  years  and 
more  for  leave  to  conduct  their  own  business  in  their 
own  way. 

The  Los  Angeles  public  sees  it  as  an  incident 
in  line  with  the  recent  destruction  of  the  Times 
office.  Of  course,  the  spokesmen  of  organized  labor  at 
Los  Angeles  and  elsewhere  cry  out  in  protest,  as  they 
always  do  under  similar  circumstances.  If  the  theory 
of  these  worthies  be  accepted,  then  all  the  explosions 
and  murders  in  the  mines  of  Colorado  and  Idaho,  the 
collieries  of  Washington  State,  etc.,  have  been  the 
product  of  accident  or  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
enemies  of  unionism  to  cast  reproach  upon  it.  Under 
this  fine  theory,  the  owners  of  a  hundred  establishments 
great  and  small  in  the  Pacific  regions  within  the  past 
dozen  years  have  wantonly  destroyed  their  property 
and  murdered  their  own  men  for  the  sake  of  discredit- 
ing unionism  before  the  country.  By  the  same  token, 
the  unnumbered  dead  who  lie  in  the  gulches  of  Idaho 
and  Colorado  were  suicides,  likewise  bent  on  giving 
the  world  mute  presentments  calculated  to  damage  the 
sacred  cause  of  organized  labor. 

Of  course  no  intelligent  or  fair  mind  is  deceived 
for  one  moment.  And  why  should  anybody  be  de- 
ceived? Is  not  the  whole  scheme  of  unionism,  as  re- 
lated to  the  forces  which  stand  opposed  to  it,  destruc- 
tive? The  question  answers  itself,  for  wherever  there 
is  uttered  a  protest  against  unionism,  wherever  a  stand, 
however  moderate,  is  made  against  unionistic  domina- 
tion, there  may  be  found  the  forces  of  unionism  active 
not  in  persuasion,  but  in  the  effort  to  destroy.  If  a 
barber  undertakes  to  maintain  his  shop  outside  the 
authority  of  unionism,  some  hulking  agent  of  labor 
union  stands  in  front  of  his  door  crying  out  "scab" 
or  "unfair"  in  an  effort  to  destroy  the  independent 
worker.  If  an  eating-house  finds  a  way  to  serve  its 
patrons  without  submitting  to  the  rules  of  unionism, 
agents  of  the  Cooks'  Union  or  the  Waitresses'  Union 
walk  up  and  down  before  its  doors  in  an  effort  to 
destroy  that  particular  business.  And  so  all  along  the 
line  from  barber  shops  and  restaurants  up  to  newspaper 
offices  and  great  manufacturing  establishments,  the 
policy  of  unionism  is  that  of  destroying  whatever  can 
not  be  brought  to  submission.  A  similar  policy  is 
employed  in  less  public  relationships.  If  an  individual 
workman  declines  to  accept  the  domination  of  unionism, 
if  he  works  or  ceases  to  work  without  consulting  its 
rules,  or  if  he  refuses  to  submit  to  its  money  exactions, 
that  man  is  marked  for  destruction  through  the  process 
of  taking  from  him  the  work  by  which  he  and  his  family 
can  live.  Destruction  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all 
the  policies  and  courses  of  labor  unionism  in  relation  to 
those  who  stand  against  its  authority.  Smooth  over 
the  scheme  of  unionism  as  you  will,  call  it  by  fair 
names,  guise  it  in  soft  phrases,  still  you  have  as  its 
centre  and  core  the  policy  of  destruction.  The  blow- 
up of  the  Los  Angeles-  Times  office,  and  now  the  attempt 
to  destroy  the  Llewellyn  Iron  Works — these  incidents 
merely  illustrate  in  a  large  way  a  principle  which  is 
brought  into  play  in  every  petty  conflict  to  which  union- 
ism is  a  party. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  unionism  is  trying  to 


create  a  reign  of  terror  at  Los  Angeles.     In  that  city 
the  open-shop  principle  prevails.     Los  Angeles  recog- 
nizes  and  enforces   the   right  of  every  man  to   work 
under   his   own   contract,   unmolested  and  untaxed  by 
unionism.     Under  this  principle  the  city  is  prosperous  j 
beyond  all  example.     Its  population  and  wealth  have  j 
multiplied  as  if  by  magic.     It  stands  before  the  country 
and  before  the  world  a  striking  illustration  of  the  eco- 
nomic  worth  of   a  great  principle.     But   these   things 
impress  unionism  only  to  arouse  its  jealousy  and  malice. 
Enterprise,  general  prosperity,  the  spirit  of  free  insti- 
tutions— these  things  are  hateful  to  unionism.     What  it 
wants  is  a  system  which,  stripped  of  all  disguises,  im- 
plies reorganization  of  society  under  the  authority  of  ' 
unionistic  leaders,  subject  to  such  limitations  and  rules 
as  the)'  may  define.     It  wants,  in  other  words,  not  a  J 
free  life  under  the  old  American  idea,  but  a  tyranny 
organized  under  the  rule  of  unionism  and  for  the  benefit 
of  a  particular  class. 

The  aims  of  unionism  find  interesting  illustration  in 
San  Francisco.  Here  it  monopolizes  almost  every  in- 
dustry. No  workman  in  any  of  the  standard  trades 
may  earn  his  living  without  knocking  under  to 
unionism  and  paying  tribute  to  its  treasury.  Here 
unionism  controls  in  the  political  sphere.  Its  agent  sits 
in  the  mayor's  chair.  It  has  possession  of  every  de- 
partment of  the  city  government.  It  holds  capital  by 
the  throat.  It  stifles  any  particular  business  at  its  sov- 
ereign pleasure.  It  makes  and  unmakes  the  fortunes  of 
any  citizen  at  its  will.  Even  it  has  brought  the  church 
into  subserviency,  while  the  daily  newspaper  press 
cowers  and  grovels  before  it. 

What  unionism  has  done  in  San  Francisco  it  seeks 
to  do  in  all  the  Pacific  States.  First  it  seeks  to  bring 
Los  Angeles  under  its  authority,  for  the  amazing  pros- 
perity of  that  city  is  a  standing  protest  against  the 
inequity  and  inexpediency  of  its  rule.  Its  fear  is  that 
even  San  Francisco  can  not  be  held  to  its  bonds  unless 
freedom  in  industry  shall  be  destroyed  in  Los  Angeles. 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  persistent  destructive  energy 
of  unionism  in  the  southern  city.  It  is  essential  to  the 
dominion  of  unionism,  even  to  its  continued  control  of 
San  Francisco,  that  the  defiant  independence  of  Los 
Angeles  shall  be  broken  down.  Hence  the  continued  fight 
on  the  part  of  unionism  in  that  city,  supported  by  the 
taxation  of  unionists  all  over  the  United  States.  Hence 
the  destruction  of  the  Times  office,  with  the  incidental 
murder  of  a  score  or  more  of  non-union  workmen. 
Hence  the  effort  to  destroy  the  Llewellyn  Iron  Works. 
The  independence  of  Los  Angeles  is  not  only  a  chal- 
lenge to  unionism,  but  a  threat  to  its  dominion,  and 
there  is  a  fixed  determination  to  beat  it  down,  with 
little  care  how  foul  the  means. 


Dead  of  the  Year. 

At  the  close  of  another  year  it  is  natural  to  take 
stock  of  the  gains  and  losses  of  the  human  race. 
America  has  suffered  more  than  most  nations  during 
the  past  twelve  months,  especially  in  the  realm  of 
literature.  Foremost  and  unique  among  the  great 
writers  who  have  laid  down  the  pen  forever  was  Mark 
Twain,  whose  passing,  full  of  years  and  honors,  re- 
moved one  of  the  most  wholesome  influences  the  world 
has  known.  To  describe  him  as  a  humorist  and  ignore 
his  other  qualities  of  every-day  philosophy,  his  sanity, 
his  fearlessness,  his  stern  probity,  is  to  leave  our  debt 
to  his  memory  more  than  half  unappraised.  Humor 
alone,  too,  was  not  the  only  asset  which  O.  Henry  con- 
tributed to  the  national  life;  he  was  a  revealer  of  the 
sunnyness  of  existence  even  while  he  chided  our  weak- 
nesses and  laid  bare  the  faults  of  civilization.  From 
another  standpoint  the  loss  of  William  Vaughn  Moody 
was  equally  serious ;  like  O.  Henry,  he  was  but  a  young 
man,  yet  had  already  approved  his  gifts  as  an  inter- 
preter of  his  age  and  a  coordinator  of  the  diverse 
spirits  of  the  East  and  West.  Mr.  Moody,  too,  was 
as  distinguished  for  his  verse  as  for  his  prose,  and,  in 
the  dearth  of  singers  characteristic  of  this  age,  could 
be  ill  spared.  In  art  and  philosophy  the  most  notable 
losses  of  the  year  have  been  those  of  John  La  Farge 
and  William  James;  the  influence  of  the  former  will 
long  persist  because  of  the  mediaeval  spirit  which  he 
recaptured  so  successfully,  while  the  teaching  of  the 
latter  should  long  bear  fruit  in  giving  what  are  usually 
arid  speculations  a  practical  application  to  the  affairs 
of  life.  National  rather  than  local,  too,  was  the  loss 
which  journalism  sustained  by  the  passing  of  Harvey 
W.  Scott,  whose  nearly  half-a-century  editorship  of  the 
Oregonian  was  distinguished  for  judgment  and  fear- 
lessness.    His  high  leadership  in  intellectual  and  polit- 
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ical  affairs  made  for  him  a  unique  position  among  the 
forces  of  American  life.  To  many  thousands  in  this 
country,  and,  indeed,  to  numerous  adherents  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  the  death  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy  will  seem 
the  greatest  loss  of  the  year,  for  there  is  no  denying 
the  loyal  devotion  of  Christian  Scientists  to  their  re- 
markable founder. 

On  the  borderland  between  America  and  other  lands 
the  death  which  has  most  touched  citizens  of  the 
United  States  has  been  that  of  Goldwin  Smith.  His 
views  of  the  Civil  War  as  expressed  in  his  reminis- 
cences may  be  colored  by  English  prejudices,  but  his 
advocacy  of  the  North  when  the  North  needed  friends 
in  England  will  never  be  forgotten,  while  his  services 
at  Cornell  and  his  persistent  commendation  of  the  ulti- 
mate union  of  the  American  continent  will  redound  to 
his  fame  in  coming  generations.  Goldwin  Smith  was 
preceded  to  his  grave  by  the  monarch,  Edward  VII, 
in  whose  educational  training  he  had  so  large  a  share — 
a  sovereign  whose  demise  was  lamented  in  the  United 
States  because  he  was  a  man  of  democratic  instincts 
and  held  his  kingship  in  trust  with  a  keen  appreciation 
of  its  modern  limitations.  Germany's  one  conspicuous 
loss  of  the  year  was  that  of  Robert  Koch,  the  famous 
bacteriologist  whose  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus 
assured  him  a  high  place  among  the  beneficent  geniuses 
of  science.  In  Russia  the  most  notable  obituary  was 
that  of  Tolstoy,  whose  fame  as  a  creator  of  literature 
will  long  survive  the  notoriety  which  he  won  in  his 
later  years  as  an  impracticable  idealist.  Perhaps  a 
hundred  years  hence  fame  may  take  little  note  of  sev- 
eral of  the  names  mentioned  above;  human  perspective 
may  have  changed  and  standards  have  become  trans- 
formed; but  for  the  day  which  now  is  not  one  of  these 
men  is  other  than  an  inspiration  to  sane  living,  right 
thinking,  and  zealous  devotion  to  the  progress  of 
humanity. 

The  "New  Leadership." 

It  will  be  interesting  to  observe  how  the  Democratic 
party  and  its  rather  over-advertised  new  leadership 
shall  contrive  to  adjust  themselves.  There  is  indeed 
hopeful  material  in  the  new  names  brought  to  the  fore- 
front by  the  recent  elections.  The  status  of  Governor 
Harmon  is  already  pretty  well  fixed.  He  is  a  Cleve- 
land Democrat  who  bolted  the  first  Bryan  candidacy, 
but  whose  party  standing  has  been  fairly  well  restored 
by  recent  successes  in  Ohio  and  by  the  general  favor  with 
which  his  name  has  been  received  as  a  presidential  can- 
didate. But  Baldwin  of  Connecticut,  Wilson  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Dix  and  Gaynor  of  New  York  are  new 
figures.  There  are  reasons  why  any  one  of  these  men 
may  aspire  to  the  headship  of  the  national  Democratic 
party.  But  parties  have  a  way  of  finding  their  own 
leaders,  and  it  is  not  always  that  the  choice  falls  upon 
a  new  personality,  however  imposing  and  brilliant  it 
may  appear.  Much  depends  upon  conditions  which  lie 
quite  outside  of  personal  control.  In  the  long  run 
everything  depends  upon  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the 
party  itself.  Merit,  even  the  most  conspicuous,  avail- 
ability even  the  most  pronounced,  may  go  begging,  as 
the  history  of  politics  abundantly  demonstrates. 

Of  the  strictly  new  material  Governor-elect  Wilson 
of  New  Jersey  has  perhaps  given  the  highest  promise. 
He  has  distinction  without  the  embarrassment  of  a 
political  record,  for  while  always  a  Democrat  he  has 
not  been  active  in  political  life.  Even  while  practically 
a  Northern  man  there  attaches  to  him  a  certain  South- 
ern flavor  through  the  fact  of  his  having  been  born 
in  Virginia.  But  for  all  his  established  distinction, 
and  for  all  his  recent  notable  record  as  a  vote-getter, 
Mr.  Wilson  lacks  experience  in  the  political  game,  and 
there  are  now  indications  that  he  lacks  the  tact  which 
experience  yields.  Just  now  he  is  on  dangerous 
ground  in  a  rather  officious  participation  in  the  New 
Jersey  senatorial  campaign.  A  more  discreet  man, 
content  with  his  individual  achievement  in  the  matter 
of  the  governorship,  would  leave  the  senatorship  to 
take  care  of  itself.  But  obviously  Mr.  Wilson  con- 
strues his  mandate  liberally.  Already  he  has  exhibited 
a  purpose  to  lead  the  party  in  his  own  State  after  a 
somewhat  arbitrary  fashion.  Probably  his  experience 
in  the  administration  of  a  college  faculty  has  established 
in  him  a  habit  of  running  things,  which  may  possibly 
lead  to  his  discomfiture.  The  Democrats  of  New  Jer- 
sey are  proud  of  having  elected  a  governor,  but  they 
have  no  mind  to  turn  over  to  the  man  of  their  choice 
the  entire  management  of  affairs  including  the  function 
of  naming  a  senator.  This  is  manifest  in  general  criti- 
cism of  Mr.  Wilson's  intrusion  into  the  senatorial  cam- 


paign— a  criticism  which  reduced  to  plain  English  im- 
plies nothing  less  than  a  suggestion  that  it  would  be 
well  for  the  governor-elect  to  mind  his  own  business. 

We  incline  to  apprehension  that  Mr.  Wilson,  like 
most  men  of  his  type,  will  not  be  content  to  limit  his 
activities  to  his  own  proper  functions,  but  that  he  will 
seek  to  make  himself  a  species  of  autocrat  in  New  Jer- 
sey affairs,  not  indeed  after  the  vulgar  fashion  of  the 
ordinary  political  boss,  but  none  the  less  emphatically 
as  one  who  feels  that  he  ought  to  be  obeyed.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  the  distinction  between  the  two  types  of  polit- 
ical mastership  is  not  so  great  as  Mr.  Wilson  and  his 
admirers  may  assume. 

There  is  no  sphere  which  calls  for  greater  powers  of 
reserve  and  self-control  than  that  of  politics.  People 
generally,  especially  reformers,  never  seem  to  be  under- 
stand this.  Commonly  they  find  it  impossible  to  com- 
prehend that  the  man  who  has  his  way  in  politics,  the 
man  who  sustains  himself  in  a  dominant  political  rela- 
tionship, is  one  who  follows  quite  as  often  as  he  leads 
in  the  field  of  party  affairs.  The  man  who  permits  it  to 
be  understood  that  he  esteems  himself  a  fountain  of 
authority,  the  man  who  undertakes  to  run  things,  not 
uncommonly  finds  himself  in  the  end  a  neglected  and 
disappointed  figure — a  "dead  one"  in  the  language  of 
the  game. 

We  think  it  not  unlikely  that  this  fate  awaits  Mr. 
Wilson.  He  was,  as  always,  most  suggestive  and  in- 
teresting at  the  Frankfort  meeting  of  governors.  Now, 
he  is  probably  right  theoretically  in  his  suggestions  in 
the  matter  of  the  New  Jersey  senatorship.  But  with 
all  he  is  a  new  man  in  the  political  game,  and  if  he 
would  become  a  large  figure  in  it,  if  he  would  command 
a  high  measure  of  party  approval,  he  would  best  temper 
his  course  by  modesty  and  reserve.  Above  all,  he 
would  better  not  mix  in  fights  with  which  he  is  not 
directly  concerned. 

On  the  whole,  Messrs.  Baldwin,  Dix,  and  Gaynor  are 
carrying  themselves  better  with  respect  to  the  future 
leadership  of  the  Democratic  party  than  Mr.  Wilson. 
Nobody  has  lost  sight  of  them ;  nevertheless,  nobody  has 
heard  from  them  since  election  day  in  ways  calculated 
to  inspire  jealousy  or  promote  resentment. 


No  Room  for  Feuds. 

We  read  in  a  daily  paper  that  San  Francisco  "is  trying 
to  stiffen  her  credit"  by  pretending  that  she  will  annex 
Oakland  and  thus  "increase  her  borrowing  capacity." 
She  is  after  that  Oakland  margin  "of  nearly  three  hun- 
dred million  dollars,"  so  that  she  may  make  quick  work 
of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  project.  Against  this  felonious 
plan,  as  we  are  now  assured,  Oakland  protests,  not 
only  for  economic  reasons  but  for  the  good  of  her 
morals.  She  does  not  want  to  risk  contamination  by 
coming  in.  San  Francisco's  own  newspapers,  it  is 
urged,  tell  of  "her  utter  degradation."  She  has  "a 
mayor  thoroughly  unfitted  by  temperament  and  affilia- 
tions to  preside  over  the  city's  government."  Her  board 
of  supervisors  is  largely  composed  "of  ex-prizefighters, 
saloon-keepers,  and  others  of  that  ilk."  The  corpora- 
tions are  as  bad  as  ever;  and  the  city,  on  her  own 
alleged  testimony,  "stands  disgraced  before  the  world." 
How,  then,  can  Oakland  consent  to  an  alliance  so 
much  resembling  the  fabled  one  between  the  Puritan 
and  the  Blackleg? 

These  quotations  are  not  from  the  New  Orleans 
press,  as  might  have  been  supposed.  Neither  are  they 
collated  from  the  committee-room  talk  of  Congressman 
Rodenberg  of  Illinois,  or  from  the  curbstone  pleas 
of  the  lesser  opponents  of  the  plan  to  give  San  Francisco 
the  Panama  fair.  They  come  from  the  Oakland  Times 
and  helped  to  usher  in  the  season  of  peace  and  good- 
will; and  that  they  might  not  be  overlooked  by  the 
hasty  reader  they  were  captioned  with  these  engaging 
sentiments:  "Greatest  Spider  and  Fly  Act  Ever  Pre- 
sented— 'Walk  into  My  Augean  Stable '  Says  San  Fran- 
cisco—'Not  So  That  You  Will  Notice  It,'  Say  the 
Decent  Bay  Cities."  Thus  he  who  runs  may  read;  and 
the  wayfaring  man,  though  from  New  Orleans,  will  not 
err  thereby. 

It  is  not  the  Argonaut's  purpose  to  join  its  Oakland 
neighbor  in  discussion  of  an  issue  which  has  not  yet 
become  practical,  but  which,  when  it  does  arise,  will 
be  settled  on  its  merits  and  in  the  spirit  of  American 
municipal  development;  but  to  point  out  that  an  injury 
to  any  one  of  the  bay  cities  is  an  injury  to  all.  The 
communities  on  San  Francisco  Bay  are  bone  of  our 
bone,  sinew  of  our  sinew  and  flesh  of  our  flesh;  to 
them  applies  the  fable  of  the  Belly  and  its  Members. 
In  the  sense  that  old  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Williams- 


burg, The  Bronx,  and  Statcn  Island  were  one  before 
their  act  of  union  was  officially  certified,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Oakland,  Berkeley,  and  Alameda  are  one  today. 
If  San  Francisco  retrogrades  all  the  others  will  take 
the  back  track;  if  it  grows  and  thrives,  the  three  other 
towns  will  grow  and  thrive  also.  The  sources  of  their 
prosperity  are  the  same;  the  factors  of  their  adversity 
do  not  differ;  they  are  partners  in  the  destiny  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  as  such  are  bound  to  work  for  the  common 
good. 

It  is  not  a  plea  against  an  ultimate  political  union 
that  San  Franciscoi  is  passing  through  a  period  of  dis- 
tasteful government;  indeed,  if  we  were  on  the  point 
of  going  into  that  discussion  we  should  urge  that  the 
annexation  of  such  moral  communities  as  Oakland, 
Alameda,  and  Berkeley  would  be  the  surest  remedy. 
But  let  that  pass.  The  point  now  is  that  such  an 
attack  upon  San  Francisco  as  the  Argonaut  has  quoted 
is  treason  to  a  common  interest  and  it  will  be  used 
as  a  weapon  by  the  common  enemy.  Suppose  the  Oak- 
land Times's  indictment  should  be  instrumental  in  de- 
priving San  Francisco  of  a  casting  vote  in  its  favor 
for  the  exposition  bill?  Would  not  the  loss  fall  as 
heavily  upon  Oakland  as  upon  San  Francisco,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  size,  the  value  of  its  property,  and  its 
means  of  entertaining  strangers  and  providing  homes 
for  those  who  might  have  come  to  stay  ?  And  does  not 
local  spleen  which  takes  that  risk  come  pretty  high? 

The  census  has  marked  out  a  metropolitan  district 
in  which  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda,  and  Berke-' 
ley  stand  together.  Within  that  great  circle  there  can 
be  no  higher  type  of  civic  patriotism  than  that  which 
embraces  all  these  cities  and  the  towns  about  them  in 
one  common  loyalty;  and  a  journal  which  disregards 
that  sentiment  deserves  to  be  published  elsewhere,  if  at 
all.  , 

The  Baseball  Candidate. 

Mr.  Spalding,  in  a  circular  which  is  expected  to 
promote  his  candidacy  for  the  United  States  Senate, 
assures  the  public  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  "also  a 
ballplayer."  Mr.  Lincoln,  according  to  the  Spalding 
anecdote,  was  playing  baseball  on  "a  suburban  outlot 
of  Springfield"  when  officially  waited  on  with  the  noti- 
fication that  he  had  been  named  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  Homer  Davenport  adds  verisimilitude 
to  the  tale  with  a  picture  of  the  scene  which  neither 
Mr.  Lincoln  nor  the  committee  could  have  lived  down 
if  they  had  not  died  some  years  before  the  game  of 
baseball  was  invented. 

It  is,  of  course,  creditable  to  Mr.  Spalding  to  seek 
good  company  in  politics,  but  the  headline  he  has  chosen 
for  the  Davenport  sketch,  "Another  Case  of  'Only  a 
Ballplayer,' "  conveys  a  somewhat  false  impression. 
No  doubt,  in  his  time,  Mr.  Lincoln  batted  the  ball  in 
the  game  of  One  Old  Cat,  and  made  a  record,  but  unlike 
his  self-constituted  aftertype  he  had  done  something 
else  before  he  qualified  for  a  high  official  post.  Mr. 
Lincoln  made  the  ball  and  bat  figure  as  the  trifling 
incidents  of  a  leisure  hour,  but  Mr.  Spalding  appears 
to  have  made  them  his  life  work.  The  future  Presi- 
dent, while  a  clerk  in  a  rural  grocery,  also  sold  tobacco, 
codfish,  and  old  Kentucky  rye,  but,  doubtless  to  the 
discouragement  of  aspiring  rural  grocers  since  he  had 
to  base  his  claims  upon  official  preferment  on  more 
exceptional  services.  There  is  where  he  differed  from 
the  coming  Mr.  Spalding,  whose  history  can  no  more 
be  separated  from  the  horsehide  sphere  and  the  lathe- 
turned  bat  than  that  of  San  Diego's  previous  aspirant 
for  the  toga,  Mr.  U.  S.  Grant,  can  be  from  the  leg- 
pulling  cinch  of  some  of  the  earnest  patriots  whom  he 
bequeathed  to  the  campaign  of  his  hapless  successor. 


Editorial  Note. 
Among  other  fine  new-fangled  institutions,  it  is  pro- 
posed by  the  headlong  political  reformers  of  Los  Ange- 
les to  establish  a  municipal  daily  newspaper  with  lead- 
ing municipal  officials  in  editorial  authority  under  the 
general  control  of  the  cty  council.  The  project  seems  a 
bit  advanced,  none  the  less  there  are  suggestions  of 
advantage  in  it.  It  would  indeed  be  a  fine  thing  for 
the  city  government  to  have  a  serviceable  organ  main- 
tained at  public  expense.  Then  there  would  be  another 
advantage  in  that  it  would  make  a  lot  more  offices 
great  and  small  to  be  filled  through  selection  of  what- 
ever  political   party  or   faction   may   chance   to   be   in 

authority. 

^9m> 

For  good  measure,  this,  the  fifty-third 
Argonaut  in  1910,  is  sent  with  good  wishes 
scribers. 
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THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


By  Henry  C.  Shelley. 


Following  the  example  of  those  senators  who  scored  the  art 
of  Washington  and  especially  denounced  the  effigies  in  the 
Statuary  Hall  as  "freaks  and  grotesques,"  Thomas  Nelson  Page 
has  bettered  his  instructors  by  widening  the  impeachment  to 
include  the  country  at  large.  He  bids  us  traverse  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  to  examine  the  soldiers'  monuments 
of  the  States,  and  note  "how  frightfully"  they  express  the  idea 
for  which  they  stand.  The  novelist  also  pays  his  respects 
to  the  Statuary  Hall,  which,  he  affirms,  presents  a  "terrifying 
spectacle."  This  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  fashion  of  the 
hour.  When  one  senator  cited  the  statues  at  Washington  as 
good  illustrations  of  what  artists  will  do  when  they  are 
turned  loose,  another  interjected  the  observation  that  it  was 
the  first  time  he  had  heard  it  stated  that  "artists"  were 
responsible  for  the  work  in  Statuary  Hall.  In  fact,  the  muck- 
raking habit  has  been  so  diligently  fostered  of  late  that  to 
find  a  good  word  about  anything  American  is  as  difficult  as 
the  discovery  of  a  needle  in  a  stack  of  hay. 

Really,  however,  Mr.  Page's  jeremiad  and  the  art  criticisms 
of  the  senators  are  beside  the  mark.  Things  are  not  quite 
so  bad  as  they  make  out.  If  one  were  so  disposed,  extenu- 
ating circumstances  might  be  found  in  the  condition  of 
sculpture  in  the  world  at  large.  No  nation  can  boast  a 
Pheidias  today,  and  they  were  not  plentiful  in  ancient  Greece. 
The  great  cities  of  Europe  are  no  better  off  than  the  cities 
of  America  ;  in  each  may  be  found  an  odd  collection  of  "poor, 
cold,  grimy,  colorless  heroes  and  heroines"  loafing  about  in 
squares  and  at  street  corners.  Than  the  average  statue  of 
Berlin  or  London  nothing  more  freaky  or  grotesque  could  be 
imagined.  But  that  is  a  cowardly  argument ;  it  is  far  more 
manly  to  take  the  position  of  Henry  Van  Dyke  and  carry 
'  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp.  He  is  on  sure  ground  when 
he  cites  Brown's  "Washington"  in  Union  Square,  New  York, 
as  an  equestrian  statue  which  challenges  "any  of  the  Parisian 
moderns  to  better  it."  After  all,  however,  and  allowing  for 
his  overstatement,  Mr.  Van  Dyke  preaches  the  most  whole- 
some gospel   when  he  writes : 

We  shall  not  be  great  in  art  or  its  appreciation,  nor  shall 
we  in  anywise  become  an  artistic  people,  until  we  put  aside 
our  foreign  baubles  and  do  our  own  things,  with  our  own 
materials,  in  our  own  way.  We  may  drag  the  world  for  an- 
tiquities and  turn  our  house  and  cities  into  museums,  but  in 
the  end  we  shall  find  that  collecting  is  one  thing  and  pro- 
ducing quite  another  thing.  Moreover,  the  inspiration  of  a 
nation's  art  never  yet  came  out  of  the  junkshop.  It  comes 
out  of  the  soil — the  time,  the  place,  the  people,  and  their 
ideals.  Ruskin  insisted  that  the  deeds  of  a  nation  might  be 
great  through  good  fortune  and  its  words  mighty  by  the 
genius  of  a  few  of  its  children,  but  its  art  only  by  the  general 
gifts  and  common  sympathies  of  the  race.  And  his  insistence 
was  a  right  one.  We  shall  have  to  learn  that  lesson  with  its 
moral  of  self-reliance  before  we  shall  rise  to  any  great 
heights.  . 

In  the  realm  of  oratory  American  history  can  furnish  a 
striking  example  of  the  high  achievement  which  may  result 
from  this  quality  of  self-reliance,  from  an  effort  to  express 
the  ideals  native  to  American  soil.  And  the  example  is  all 
the  more  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  it  furnishes  a  sug- 
gestive parallel  with  the  golden  age  of  Athens.  Much  has 
been  written,  yet  not  too  much,  in  praise  of  the  lofty  elo- 
quence and  yet  classical  simplicity  of  Lincoln's  address  at  the 
dedication  of  Gettysburg,  but  how  rarely,  if  ever,  has  that 
little  masterpiece  of  the  spoken  word  been  compared  with 
that  address  by  Pericles  delivered  on  a  similar  occasion  which 
is  regarded  as  the  gem  of  Greek  declamation.  Inasmuch  as 
an  American  scholar,  Professor  Bernadotte  Perrin,  has  just 
given  to  the  world  a  new  translation  of  Pericles's  famous 
Funeral  Oration,  the  occasion  seems  apposite  to  set  its  most 
kindred  passage  in  conjunction  with  the  address  of  the  Ameri- 
can  President ; 

PERICLES. 

There  are  few  Hellenes  like  these,  whose  deeds  will  be 
found  to  balance  their  praises.  I  hold  that  such  an  end  as 
theirs  shows  forth  a  man's  real  excellence,  whether  it  be  a 
first  revelation  or  a  final  confirmation.  For  even  those  who 
fall  short  in  other  ways  may  find  refuge  behind  the  valor 
they  show  in  fighting  for  their  country.  They  make  men 
forget  the  evil  that  was  in  them  for  the  good,  and  help  their 
country  more  by  their  public  sacrifice  than  they  injured  her 
by  their  private  failings.  Among  these  men,  however,  there 
was  no  one  in  wealth  who  set  too  high  a  value  on  the  further 
enjoyment  of  it,  to  his  own  undoing,  nor  any  one  in  poverty 
who  was  led,  by  the  hope  of  escaping  it  and  becoming  rich, 
to  postpone  the  dread  ordeal.  Nay,  they  deemed  the  punish- 
ment of  the  enemy  more  to  be  desired  than  all  these  things, 
and  the  fairest  of  all  perils ;  and  so  they  highly  resolved, 
facing  the  peril,  to  punish  the  foe  at  the  price  of  their  ambi- 
tions. They  left  to  hope  the  uncertainty  of  success  in  these, 
and  confidently  trusted  in  their  own  deeds  as  they  faced  the 
plain  duty  of  the  hour.  And  in  the  heat  of  action,  thinking 
it  far  better  to  suffer  death  than  to  yield  and  live,  they  did 
indeed  fly  from  the  word  of  disgrace,  but  they  stood  firm  in 
deeds  of  prowess,  and  so,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye.  at  the  height  of  their  glory  rather  than  of  their  fear, 
they  passed  away.  .  .  .  These  are  men  for  you  to  emulate 
now.  Consider  your  happiness  to  be  your  freedom,  and  your 
freedom  your  high  spirit,  and  do  not  look  askance  at  the 
perils  of  war. 

LINCOLN. 

We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have 
come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting-place 
for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might 
live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do 
this.  But  in  a  large  sense  we  can  not  dedicate,  we  can  not 
consecrate,  we  can  not  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men, 
living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far 
above  our  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little 
note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never 
forge,  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather 
to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who 
fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather 
for  ■  s  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before 
us,  -hat  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion 
'it  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
\vo  on:  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall 
.ive  died  in  vain. 


When  American  history  has  as  many  centuries  to  its  credit 
as  Greece  has  now,  Lincoln's  words  at  Gettysburg  will  be  a 
text  as  richly  prized  as  the  oration  of  Pericles  is  by  scholars 
today,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  in  the  judgment  of 
posterity  the  moving  sentences  of  the  rail-splitter  will  take 
at  least  equal  rank  with  the  periods  of  the  Athenian  states- 
man. Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  while  we  read  Pericles 
through  the  pen  of  Thucydides,  in  the  Gettysburg  address  we 
have  the  direct  words  of  Lincoln. 


For  a  final  illustration  of  the  absurdity  of  the  English  play 
censorship  as  it  exists  today  nothing  more  conclusive  could 
be  desired  than  the  ridiculous  situation  which  has  developed 
in  connection  with  the  Strauss-Wilde  "Salome."  Ever  since 
the  production  of  that  opera  in  New  York,  and  its  almost 
immediate  withdrawal  in  response  to  public  sentiment,  efforts 
have  been  made  to  secure  the  lord  chamberlain's  license  for 
its  performance  in  London.  Up  to  the  present  season,  how- 
ever, all  applications  for  a  license  have  been  refused,  a  de- 
cision as  logical  on  the  lord  chamberlain's  part  as  the  atti- 
tude of  the  American  public.  The  English  censor,  it  is  stated, 
based  his  objections  upon  the  appearance  of  John  the  Baptist 
on  the  stage,  and  upon  the  lewdness  of  certain  expressions 
used  by  Salome  ;  with  the  music  of  the  opera  he  had  no  con- 
cern. In  the  hope  that  these  difficulties  might  be  removed, 
Thomas  Beecham  proceeded  with  his  rehearsals,  and  was 
finally  granted  a  license  on  expurgatory  conditions.  That  is, 
the  lord  chamberlain  undertook  to  do  for  the  Wilde  text  what 
the  illustrious  Bowdler  did  for  the  plays  of  Shakespeare. 
But  the  Family  Wilde  is  far  funnier  than  the  Family  Shake- 
speare. For  one  thing,  John  the  Baptist  disappears  completely 
and  becomes  "the  Prophet."  In  addition,  all  New  Testament 
expressions  are  deleted  :  the  charger  is  retained,  but  a  smear 
of  blood  takes  the  place  of  John's  head  ;  and  such  a  phrase  as 
Salome's  "I  want  to  kiss  thy  lips,  Jokanaan"  becomes  "To 
death  let  me  follow  thee,  oh  Prophet."  Of  course  the  music 
could  uot  be  watered  down  to  harmonize  with  these  radical 
changes,  and  consequently  the  voluptuous  score  of  Strauss 
made  a  ludicrous  foil  to  the  stage  action  and  dialogue.  The 
result  can  be  imagined.  Of  course  the  censor  has  made  him- 
self the  laughing-stock  of  London  and  hastened  the  day  when 
his  absurd  office  will  be  abolished. 


Carlyle's  old  trick  of  hitting  his  reader  between  the  eyes 
by  capitalizing  his  words  with  considerable  frequency — a  trick 
caught  from  the  Germans — is  being  revived  by  the  "forcible 
feebles"  whose  resort  of  italics  has  been  filched  from  them 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  linotype.  The  impressiveness  of  the 
method  is  undeniable.  Take  a  few  examples  from  the  lucu- 
brations of  that  Mr.  Macfall  who  is  reported  to  be  engaged 
upon  a  "Trilogy  of  Life": 

Dominion  in  the  world  goes  to  the  Master  Race. 

The  lamp  of  the  master  folk  is  the  New  Thought — its  soul 
the  New   Instinct. 

Behind  us  is  the  rotting  Past;  before  us  the  Splendid  Way- 
faring over  a  wider  world. 

The  Commonplace  Mind  leaps  like  a  frightened  thing  to 
spit  forth  the  nickname  of  Anarchy. 

And  so  on :  "the  mob"  becomes  "the  Mob,"  "new  truth" 
"New  Truth,"  "stale  law"  "Stale  Law,"  etc.  Does  not  the 
reader  see  how  imposing  the  trick  is?  To  clap  a  capital  letter 
to  a  word  is  to  transform  it  as  a  turnip  is  changed  when  hol- 
lowed and  holed  and  lighted  and  stuck  on  a  pole  by  the  way- 
side on  a  dark  night.  Perhaps  the  simile  may  be  carried  a 
step  further,  for  the  turnip  in  its  original  condition  was 
food,  hut  with  its  core  gone  is  a  mere  useless  husk.  Mr. 
Macfall's  grandiloquently  capitalized  words  are  excellent 
bogeys,  but  their  light  is  of  the  dimmest  and  their  sustenance 
nil.  

Several  months  ago  the  Argonaut  was  favored  with  a  for- 
midable document,  fathered  by  the  "Futurists"  of  Venice, 
which  heralded  the  downfall  of  that  decadent  city  and  made 
an  impassioned  appeal  for  the  burning  of  "the  gondoles," 
"those  swings  for  fools."  The  lively  authors  of  that  deliver- 
ance have  sent  forth  their  apostle  to  other  lands,  and  it  is 
safe  guessing  to  hazard  that  his  voice  will  be  floating  on 
American  air  before  long.  In  that  event,  Signor  Marinetti 
should  find  a  warm  supporter  in  Professor  Osier,  for  the 
ruthless  programme  of  the  "Futurists"  breathes  extinction  for 
old  men  as  well  as  old  everything  else.  Apparently  they  have 
not  yet  decided  what  course  of  action  they  will  pursue  when 
they  grow  in  years  themselves,  but  they  will  always  be  able  to 
fall  back  on  the  example  of  Professor  Osier  as  a  proof  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  practice  what  you  preach. 

Transatlantic  communication  by  telephone  is  a 
promise  of  the  near  future.  If  the  new  cable  just  laid 
between  Dover  and  Cape  Gris  Nes.  to  increase  the 
facility  of  telephonic  communication  between  England 
and  France,  performs  the  wonders  expected  of  it,  some 
of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  talking  across,  or 
under,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  will  be  removed.  We  al- 
ready send  the  sounds  of  human  speech  under  the 
water  for  tolerably  long  distances.  England  talks  with 
France  and  Belgium.  Telephonic  communication  be- 
tween our  mainland  and  islands  off  the  coast  is  in 
common  use,  and  excites  no  comment,  though  our 
grandfathers  would  have  considered  it  impossible.  The 
new  channel  cable  has  a  system  of  coils  which  are  ex- 
pected to  reduce  the  distortion  of  current  impulses  and 
make  the  transmission  of  speech  clearer.  If  the  ex- 
periment is  successful-,  further  improvements  in  this 
system  are  expected  to  make  an  ocean  telephone  cable 
a  possibility.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  ocean  tele- 
phoning will  ever  be  cheap.  To  talk  between  Europe 
and  America  will  likely  be  an  expensive  luxury,  but 
there  will  be  occasions  when  the  opportunity  to  do  so 
will  be  eagerly  seized,  no  matter  what  it  costs. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Midnight  Mass  for  the  Dying  Year. 
Yes,  the  Year  is  growing  old. 

And   his   eye   is   pale   and   bleared ! 
Death,  with  frosty  hand  and  cold, 

Plucks  the  old  man  by  the  beard. 
Sorely — sorely  ! 

The   leaves   are   falling,   falling, 

Solemnly  and  slow  ; 
Caw  !  Caw  !  the  rooks  are  calling, 

It  is  a  sound  of  woe, 

A  sound  of  woe ! 

Through  woods  and  mountain-passes 

The  winds,   like  anthems,   roll; 
They  are  chanting  solemn  masses, 

Singing,  "Pray  for  this  poor  soul, 
Pray — pray !" 

And  the  hooded  clouds,   like   friars, 
Tell  their  beads  in  drops  of  rain. 

And  patter  their  doleful  prayers, 
But  their  prayers  are  all  in  vain, 
All  in  vain  ! 

There  he  stands  in  the  foul  weather. 

The  foolish,  fond  Old  Year, 
Crowned  with  wild  flowers  and  with  heather, 

Like  weak,  despised  Lear, 
A  king — a  king ! 

Then  comes  the  summer-like  day. 

Bids   the   old  man    rejoice  ! 
His  joy  !  his  last !     Oh,  the  old  man  gray 

Loveth   that  ever-soft  voice, 
Gentle  and  low. 

To  the  crimson  woods  he  saith, 

To  the  voice  gentle  and  low 
Of  the  soft  air,  like  a  daughter's  breath. 

"Pray  do  not  mock  me  so  ! 
Do  not  laugh  at  me!" 

And  now  the  sweet  day  is  dead  ! 

Cold  in  his  arms  it  lies  ; 
No  stain  from  its  breath  is  spread 

Over  the   glassy  skies. 

No  mist  or  stain  ! 

Then,  too,  the  Old  Year  dieth, 

And  the  forests  utter  a  moan. 
Like  the  voice  of  one  who  crieth 

In   the   wilderness  alone, 

"Vex  not  his  ghost!" 

Then   comes,    with   an   awful   roar, 

Gathering    and   sounding   on, 
The  storm-wind  from   Labrador, 

The  wind   Euroclydon, 
The  storm-wind  ! 

Howl !  howl !  and  from  the  forest 

Sweep  the  red  leaves  away! 
Would  the  sins  that  thou  abhorrest, 

O  Soul  !  could  thus  decay, 
And  be  swept  away ! 

For  there  shall  come  a  mightier  blast, 

There  shall  be  a  darker  day ; 
And  the  stars  from  heaven  down-cast 
Like  red  leaves  be  swept  away  ! 
Kyrie,  eleyson  ! 
Christe,    eleyson  ! — Longfellow. 


The  Death  of  the  Old  Year. 
Full  knee-deep  lies  the  winter  snow, 

And   the   winter  winds  are   wearily   sighing; 
Toll  ye  the  church-bell  sad  and  slow, 
And  tread   softly  and  speak   low. 
For  the  Old  Year  lies  a-dying. 
Old  Year,   you  must  not   die  ; 
You  came  to  us   so   readily. 
You    lived   with    us    so    steadily. 
Old  Year,  you  shall  not  die. 

He  lieth    still ;    he   doth   not   move : 
He  will  not  see  the  dawn  of  day. 
He   hath   no   other   life  above. 
He  gave  me   a   friend   and   a   true   true-love, 
And   the   New   Year  will   take   'em   away. 
Old  Year,  you  must  not  go  ; 

So    long   have   you   been    with    us. 
Such  joy  as  you  have  seen  with  us. 
Old   Year,    you    shall    not   go. 

He  frothed  his  bumpers  to  the  brim  ; 

A  jollier  year  we  shall  not  see. 
But  though  his  eyes  are  waxing  dim. 
And   though   his   foes   speak   ill   of   him. 
He  was  a  friend  to  me. 

Old   Year,  you   shall   not  die ; 

We  did  so  laugh  and  cry  with  you, 
I  have  a  mind  to   die  with  you, 
Old  Year,   if  you   must  die. 

He  was  full  of  joke  and  jest, 

But  all  his  merry  quips  are  o'er. 
To  see  him  die,  across  the  waste 
His  son  and  heir  doth  ride  post-haste, 
But  he'll  be  dead  before. 
Every  one  for  his  own. 

The  night  is  starry  and  cold,  my  friend. 
And  the  New  Year,  blithe  and  bold,  my  friend. 
Comes  up  to  take  his  own. 

How  hard  he  breathes  !  over  the  snow 
I   heard  just  now  the   crowing  cock. 
The   shadows  flicker  to   and   fro  ; 
The  cricket  chirps  ;  the  light  burns  low  ; 
'Tis  nearly  twelve  o'clock. 
Shake  hands  before  you  die. 

Old  Year,  we'll  dearly  rue  for  you; 
What  is  it  we  can  do  for  you? 
Speak  out  before  you  die. 

His  face  is  growing  sharp  and  thin. 

Alack !    our   friend   is  gone. 
Close  up  his  eyes  ;  tie  up  his  chin  ; 
Step  from  the  corpse   and  let   him   in 
That   standeth   there   alone, 
And  waiteth  at  the  door. 

There's  a  new  foot  on  the  floor,  my  friend. 
And  a  new  face  at  the  door,  my  friend, 
A  new  face  at  the  door. — Tennyson. 


Two  undimmed   dollars   of   1804  were   recently  dis- 
covered in  a  Philadelphia  lawyer's  office. 


December  31.  1910. 


T  HE    ARGONAUT 


IN  A  NEW  YORK  COURT. 


Domestic  Relations  Displayed  with  Embarrassing  Features 

» 

When  I  inquired  the  way  to  the  New  York  Domestic 
Relations  Court  the  wayfarer  told  me  with  embarrass- 
ing promptness  that  it  was  a  court  for  women  only, 
and  for  women  who  had  been  deserted  by  their  hus- 
bands. Men  who  had  been  deserted,  beaten,  or  other- 
wise maltreated  by  their  wives  should  apply — well,  my 
informant  really  did  not  know  where  thev  should  apply. 
Personally  he  did  not  believe  that  any  provision  had 
been  made  for  them  and.  being  a  bit  of  a  philosopher, 
he  added  that  to  be  deserted  by  one's  wife  was  hardly 
a  matter  for  commiseration,  but  rather  for  envy.  He 
did  not  use  these  very  words,  having  a  tendency  toward- 
a  vernacular  profanity,  but  that  is  what  he  meant. 
Having  thus  shed  some  gentle  and  unsolicited  illumina- 
tion upon  his  own  domestic  difficulties,  he  assumed  an 
air  of  scornful  skepticism  toward  my  assurances  that 
my  motives  were  those  of  curiosity  only,  but  he  directed 
me  all  the  same,  and  left  me  with  a  comradely  assur- 
ance that  it  was  best  to  let  well  alone. 

The  Domestic  Relations  Court  was  established  at  the 
instigation  of  a  philanthropist  who  was  laboring  under 
the  "bring  them  together"  delusion.  Recognizing  that 
there  was  a  vast  amount  of  marital  disagreement — not 
to  say  venomous  hatred — he  argued  that  if  some  just 
judge  of  experience,  sympathy,  and  tact  were  em- 
powered to  reason  sweetly  with  defaulting  spouses  and 
to  point  out  the  error  of  their  ways  a  reconciliation 
would  often  be  the  result.  Cases  of  obduracy  could  be 
met  by  the  iron  hand  without  the  velvet  glove,  while 
to  crown  the  edifice  there  should  be  a  woman  proba- 
tion officer,  who  would  use  the  wiles  of  her  sex  to 
follow  up  the  heavy  artillery  of  the  bench.  On  the 
whole  it  was  rather  a  gorgeous  idea,  but  of  course  the 
"bring  them  together"  theory  was  just  pure  unadul- 
terated foolishness.  These  people  at  the  Domestic 
Relations  Court  don't  want  to  be  brought  together. 
What  they  want  for  the  most  part  is  to  be  explosively 
separated  and  kept  separated  by  armor  plating  and 
reinforced  concrete. 

Every  day  about  forty  women  apply  to  Judge  Harris 
at  this  remarkable  court.  The  husbands  are  usually 
there,  too,  not  from  choice,  but  from  necessity,  and  it 
is  evident  enough  that  many  of  these  wretched  men  are 
finding  the  first  chance  of  their  married  lives  to  get 
"a  word  in  edgeways."  But  put  out  of  your  minds  all 
sentimental  ideas,  all  vapid  gush  about  misunderstood 
lives,  or  incompatibilities  that  have  hardened  into 
estrangements.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  Nine  out  of  ten 
of  these  complaints  have  their  source  in  a  selfish  bru- 
tality upon  the  one  side  or  the  other  that  almost  defies 
comprehension.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  these  desertions 
and  grievances  simply  show  that  one  party  or  the 
other  has  never  known  even  a  glimmering  sense  of 
duty,  has  never  for  one  moment  broken  away  from  a 
crude  and  bestial  self-interest.  And  the  women  are  as 
bad  as  the  men,  for  while  desertion  or  ill  treatment 
are  capable  of  definite  and  concrete  statement  and  com- 
plaint, the  inferno  of  incompetence  and  nagging  that 
preceded  them  can  not  be  so  stated  or  presented. 

Take,  for  example,  one  case.  Here  is  a  woman  who 
complains  that  her  husband  is  about  to  desert  her.  She 
is  a  large,  stern,  and  uncompromising  looking  female. 
He  is  a  small,  nervous,  and  sickly  male  with  a  cough. 
Only  Providence  knows  why  he  married  her,  but  per- 
haps he  could  not  run  very  fast.  He  has  come  to  the 
court  with  her  by  judicial  order,  but  she  could,  and 
doubtless  would,  have  brought  him  anyway.  Her  com- 
plaint of  intended  desertion  is  specific  and  definite  and, 
Heaven  help  her,  she  has  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  of  the 
justice  of  her  cause  and  she  states  it  defiantly,  stri- 
dently. 

The  husband  is  apparently  surprised  at  being  asked 
for  his  version,  and  still  more  at  being  allowed  to  give 
it  without  interruption  by  the  dragoness  who  confronts 
him,  but  being  reassured  by  the  judicial  trappings,  he 
speaks  up  like  a  little  man.  He  works  in  a  sweatshop 
and  his  health  has  given  way.  The  doctor  tells  him 
that  his  days  are  numbered  unless  he  can  get  into  the 
country,  and  he  has  been  so  lucky  as  to  find  a  job  in 
New  Hampshire  and  at  good  pay.  He  will  probably 
recover  under  better  conditions,  but  the  lady  refuses 
■  to  leave  New  York.  She  likes  the  city  and  she  has  her 
friends  and  she  will  not  go.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
She  will  not  go.  She  does  not  dispute  her  husband's 
statements.  Indeed  she  assents  to  them,  but  why 
should  she  be  forced  to  leave  the  city  against  her  will 
Never  in  her  life  has  she  done  anything  against  her 
will,  and  she  veritably  trembles  with  indignation  at  the 
thought,  and  looks  confidently  to  the  judge  for  vindi 
cation  and  for  the  unleashing  of  the  legal  thunders 
against  the  poor,  coughing  little  miscreant  whom  she 
has  arraigned.  Imagine  such  a  woman.  How  inter 
esting  it  would  be  to  examine  her  phrenological  depart- 
ment or  to  speculate  upon  the  ossification  of  her  alleged 
soul.  But  never  mind  about  that.  The  judge  speaks 
to  her  in  the  language  understanded  by  the  people,  and 
she  retreats  twittering  with  bewilderment,  perplexity, 
and  indignation.  But  what  will  happen  to  that  poor, 
abject,  shivering  mouse  when  she  gets  him  in  the  pri- 
vate sanctities  of  their  apartment  house?  And  he  has 
'no  Domestic  Relations  Court  to  go  to.  nor  will  she  ever 
desert  him.     Not  while  she  lives. 

Now  take  another  case.  This  time  the  complainant  is 
a  little  gray-haired  woman,  labor-worn  and  toil-stained. 
The  husband  is  a  son  of  Anak  and  with   the  sweetly 


winning  ways  of  a  rhinoceros.  She  is  his  second  wife, 
and  she  has  devoted  herself  for  years  to  the  training 
and  care  of  his  two  daughters.  Now  she  is  deserted, 
her  husband  and  the  girls  having  gone  to  another  part 
of  the  city  and  forbidden  her  to  follow  them.  Imagine 
wanting  to  follow  such  a  high-smelling  trio,  but  then 
what  can  she  do? 

So  the  husband,  as  before,  is  asked  what  he  has  to 
say  for  himself,  and  he  speaks  out  frankly  from  the 
bottom  of  his  base,  black   heart.      "Well,   your  honor, 

you  see  she's  getting  old "     He  does  not  know  that 

this  is  not  a  valid  excuse,  for  why  should  he  live  with 
a  woman  who  is  no  longer  attractive  merely  because 
she  happens  to  be  his  wife?  He  would  have  finished 
the  sentence,  but  he  happens  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
judge's  eye,  and  the  human  eye  can  be  so  much  more 
eloquent  than  the  human  tongue.  He  is  not  ashamed, 
for  he  has  not  yet  reached  that  point  in  evolution,  a 
point  to  which  most  dogs  have  attained,  where  shame 
becomes  possible,  but  he  has  a  vague  feeling  that  for 
some  reason  the  judge  disapproves  of  him.  Had  he 
gone  on  he  would  have  doubtless  explained  thai  his 
smart  daughters  did  not  wish  to  associate  with  the 
shabbv  little  woman  who  had  given  her  life  for  them. 
It  would  have  been  no  good  to  talk  to  them.  It  would 
be  as  intelligent  as  to  discuss  Vegetarianism  with  a 
tiger,  or  toilet  perfumes  with  a  polecat. 

Somewhere  or  other  we  find  that  the  love  of  money 
is  at  the  root  of  all  these  evils,  which,  after  all.  is  but 
a  fulfillment  of  scripture.  A  ffood  many  of  the  wives 
were  earning  their  own  living  before  marriage  and  now 
they  find  that  they  no  longer  have  the  pocket  money 
that  they  were  used  to.  Duty?  Self-sacrifice?  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  They  have  never  even  heard  of  such  things. 
You  might  as  well  talk  to  them  of  the  binomial  theorem 
or  of  equations.  In  most  cases  you  find  a  husband  or 
a  wife  who  is  absolutely  heartless,  wholly  selfish,  and 
with  not  so  much  conscience  as  the  beasts  that  perish. 
These  proceedings  really  ought  to  be  held  in  camera. 
There  are  some  sights  that  it  is  not  good  to  see,  and 
some  odors  that  ought  not  to  be  smelled,  and  the  worst 
sights  and  the  worst  odors  are  often  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  criminal  law.  They  constitute  a  sort  of  legal 
depravity  far  worse  than  anything  within  the  code.  It 
is  fortunate  that  they  are  so  rarely  sensational  and 
that  there  is  little  in  the  Domestic  Relations  Court  to 
stimulate  the  jaded  appetites  of  a  surfeited  public. 

SlDXEY   G.    P.    CORYN. 

New  York,  December  21.  1910. 


Chile  has  just  completed  the  first  census  it  has  ever 
taken  in  a  province  comprising  about  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  extent  of  the  republic  (says  the  Chicago 
Tribune).  This  is  the  territory  of  Magallanes,  or 
Magellan,  the  most  southerly  portion  of  the  American 
continent.  Here,  in  a  province  occupying  about  67,000 
square  miles,  and  including  mainland  as  well  as  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  are  two  cities  of  some  note  and  important 
naval  and  other  public  works  of  the  Chilean  govern- 
ment. Punta  Arenas,  a  city  of  about  10.000  inhab- 
itants, has  a  commerce  second  only  to  that  of  Valpa- 
raiso. Eighty  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  province 
live  there  or  in  Porvenir.  Its  position  on  the  strait  of 
Magellan  gives  it  strategic  and  commercial  value,  much 
of  which  will,  however,  disappear  with  the  completion 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  Transandean  Railway  be- 
tween Argentina  and  Chile  also  has  affected  its  impor- 
tance. Its  position  is  about  as  far  south  as  that  of 
Edmonton  is  north,  but  the  future  of  the  latter  is  far 
brighter,  for  it  is  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  and  fruitful 
country,  while  Magellan  is  a  bleak  and  sterile  province, 
with  sheep-raising  as  nearly  its  only  pursuit. 

The  South  no  longer  carries  all  its  eggs  in  one  basket 
(observes  Leslie's  Weekly).  Corn,  rice,  and  fruits  of 
the  various  sorts  are  being  raised  there  to  an  extent 
undreamed  of  half  a  dozen  years  ago.  Beside  the  cot- 
ton plantation  the  cotton  mill  is  being  erected.  Al- 
though Massachusetts  still  excels  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  finer  grades  of  cotton  fabrics,  the  entire  mill 
consumption  of  cotton  now  is  as  great  in  the  South  as 
it  is  in  the  North.  Immigrants  from  Europe  are  at  last 
beginning  to  turn  toward  the  South.  Northern  settlers 
and  capital  are,  more  and  more  every  year,  drifting 
toward  the  States  below  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio. 
The  current  of  farmers  seeking  cheap  lands,  which  has 
been  crossing  into  Canada  in  large  volume  in  the  past 
few  years,  is  moving  toward  Oklahoma,  Texas. 
Louisiana,  and  the  more  easterly  States  along  the  Gulf 
coast  now.  DeBew.  the  South's  statistician  and  pub- 
licist of  long  ago,  who  predicted  an  immense  expansion 
for  his  region  as  a  result  of  the  removal  of  the  slavery 
incubus,  ought  to  have  lived  half  a  century  later.  Some 
choice  prizes — industrial,  social,  and  political — are  to 
be  won  bv  the  South  in  the  coming  time. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


It  is  demonstrated  by  the  census  returns  that  the 
closest  estimates  on  the  population  of  the  cities  of  the 
country  and  their  rate  of  growth  had  been  made  by  the 
telephone  companies.  In  preparations  for  prospective 
business  the  statistics  and  engineering  departments  of 
the  telephone  companies  must  have  figures  as 
correct  as  prevision  can   make   them. 

m*m 

The  campaign  in  England  has  seen  the  firs!  use  "t 

wireless  in  electioneering.  A  Newcastle  candidate 
started  home  from  East  Africa  just  after  the  canvass 
began,  and  he  sent  daily  messages  to  hi-  constituents. 


Charles  Follen  Adams,  who  wrote  the  verses  to 
"Leedle  Yawcob  Strauss"  and.  gained  fame  thereby 
mon  than  thirty  years  ago,  is  still  alive  and  a  familiar 
figure  "ii  the  streets  of  Boston  and  in  the  lecture  field. 

A  recent  visitor  to  Quebec  was  Paul  Louis  Joseph 
Candiac  de  Goyon  Gabriac  Saint  Verau  de  .Montcalm, 
the  grandson  of  the  Marquis  of  Montcalm  who  fell  in 
the  battle  on  the  plains  of  Abraham  in  1759.  The 
young  man  was  born  in  Brooklyn. 

Miss  Fola  La  Follette,  daughter  of  Senator  Robert 
M.  La  Follette,  has?  written  a  play  with  woman  suffrage 
as  the  dominating  motive.  Mi--  I. a  Follette  has  dra- 
matic ability  and  she  has  utilized  it  in  giving  readings 
for  the  benefit  of  the  equal  suffrage  cause. 

Charles  Battell  Loomis,  the  humorist  and  poet,  is  a 
Brooklynite,  who  has  never  cared  to  live  at  a  great 
distance  from  one  end  of  the  East  River  bridge.  His 
essays  and  verse  have  been  printed  in  almost  every 
publication  in  America,  and  be  is  still  industrious,  lie 
is  still  in  the  forties. 

Colonel  Robert  A.  Thompson,  now  eighty-three  years 
old,  is  the  only  survivor  of  the  distinguished  citizens  of 
Smith  Carolina  who  signed  the  State  ordinance  of  se- 
cession. Colonel  Thompson  was  for  forty  years  an 
editor  and  publisher,  in  addition  to  practice  as  a  lawyer. 
He  now  lives  on  his  farm  near  YValhalla,  in  the  "old 
South  State." 

George  W.  Jackson,  who  is  engineering  a  huge  Chi- 
cago-to-New  York  tunnel  project,  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  engineers  in  the  L'nited  States.  He  was 
born  in  Chicago  and  received  his  education  there  and 
at  Oxford.  He  built  the  Strickler  tunnel  through 
Pike's  Peak,  many  important  works  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  a  great  part  of  the  tunneling  in  and 
about  Chicago. 

Prince  Freydoun  Malcolm  Khan  of  Persia  is  visiting 
Boston.  Prince  Malcolm  was  born  in  London,  grad- 
uated from  Eton  school,  and  with  his  three  sisters  was 
brought  up  practically  in  England,  as  his  father  was 
for  twenty-one  years  Persian  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain.  The  late  Prince  Malcolm  Khan  was  known  as 
"the  Reformer  of  the  Empire,"  and  the  family  was  one 
of  the  few  native  Christian  ones  in  the  empire. 

Marguerite  Ardoux  was  a  Parisian  dressmaker  until 
she  discovered  she  had  literary  talent.  She  wrote  an 
autobiographical  novel,  "Marie-Claire,"  giving  to  the 
work  all  her  leisure  time  for  five  years,  and  now  she  is 
one  of  the  most  talked-about  figures  in  the  world  of 
French  letters.  Her  story  is  said  to  be  the  book  of  the 
year  in  Paris,  and  as  it  has  won  the  Academie  Gon- 
court's  prize  of  $1000.  there  is  little  doubt  of  its  serious 
consideration. 

Miss  Sheila  O'Neill  recently  showed  and  explained  in 
London  a  model  of  a  tandem  monoplane  which  she  had 
just  completed.  This  exhibition  was  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Woman's  Aerial  League  of  London. 
Miss  O'Neill  is  the  only  woman  allowed  to  drive  a 
motor-car  in  the  Irish  reliability  motor  trials.  She  has 
won  many  prizes  in  motoring,  has  patented  several  in- 
ventions, and  is  at  present  perfecting  a  new  splash 
device  for  motors.  She  went  out  as  a  nurse  during  the 
Boer  War  and  holds  medals  from  both  the  King  and 
Queen  of  England. 

Professor  Herman  Volrath  Hilprecht,  the  Assyriolo- 
gist,  has  been  professor  of  comparative  Semitic  phi- 
lology in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  since  1886. 
He  has  been  director  of  the  university's  scientific  expe- 
dition to  Xippur.  Babylonia,  during  four  campaigns, 
and  editor-in-chief  of  its  publications.  His  researches 
for  ancient  inscriptions  and  study  of  those  found  have 
been  long  and  severe.  Some  widely  noted  discussions 
among  scientific  investigators  have  grown  out  of  his 
discoveries.  The  professor  is  a  native  of  I  icrmany  and 
is  just  beginning  bis  second  half-century  of  life. 

The  Marchioness  of  Dufferin  made  her  appearance 
as  a  singer  at  a  concert  a  few  days  ago  in  London, 
given  by  lime.  Donalda.  the  Canadian  prima  donna. 
The  marchioness  was  Florence  Davis,  tin-  daughter  of 
John  H.  Davis,  the  New  York  banker,  when  she  mar- 
ried Lord  Terence  Blackwood  in  1S93.  Nine  years 
later  Lord  Terence  succeeded  to  the  title  of  bis  father. 
who  bad  been  viceroy  of  India  and  governor-general  of 
Canada,  as  well  as  ambassador  to  several  of  the  Euro- 
pean  capitals.  Three  daughter-  have  been  born  to  the 
couple,  the  oldest.  Lady  Doris  Blackwood,  being  now 
fifteen  years  old.  Notwithstanding  her  success,  the 
marchioness  has  no  intention  .if  accepting  engagements 
as  a  professional  singer. 

Henry  Labouchcre  has  retireil  from  the  per- 
management  of  London  Truth,  and  the  paper  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  corporation.  Mr.  Labouchcre  is  in  his 
eightieth  year.  Since  the  death  of  bis  wife  (  Henrietta 
ind  the  marriage  of  Ins  only  daughter  be  has 
failed  visibly,  and  his  prolonged  residence  in  Italy  led 
lo  In-  relinquishment  of  all  bis  London  interests.  From 
the  most   idle  and  car  ing  diplomatists  and 

the  must   r,  gamblers  at  any  game  of  chance, 

hi      uddenly  developed   into  the  most  brilliant  of  jour- 
nalist-,    lb-  «as  persona  non  grata  at  conn,  not 

be   bad   married   an    a 
ultra-radical  opinions,  an  'h  has  alv 

the  earliest   court  news. 
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THE    BRIGHT   FLAME    OF    ROMANCE. 


How  For  a  Time  It  "Warmed  a  Bachelors  Heart. 


P.  H.  Proudiit,  making  a  baton  of  his  yellow  news- 
paper, flourished  it  at  his  new  clerk  to  emphasize  a 
caution  that  it  is  highly  immoral  to  peel  down  old 
sprouts  till  they  look  young  and  tender — that  is:  in  the 
open,  where  customers  may  see. 

In  the  dull,  early  hours  of  summer  afternoon,  the 
store  attained  an  atmosphere  almost  bucolic  on  this 
ordinarily  busy  street-car  transfer  corner.  Too  warm, 
however,  for  contemplation  of  the  staple  and  fancy 
groceries  announced  on  Proudfit's  billhead,  he  did  not 
care  to  concentrate  on  affairs  of  commerce.  The  news- 
paper, spread  open,  afforded  a  lighter  topic.  His 
reverie  ambled  along  aloud  to  the  senior  clerk,  in  a 
condescending  manner,  for  it  was  enough  that  Proudfit, 
guardian  of  dignity,  should  mention  anything  but  busi- 
ness to  his  employee. 

"Funny  what  men "11  do."  he  observed,  with  a  pre- 
tense of  originality  and  a  touch  of  mysticism. 

At  the  relaxing  of  his  employer's  stiffness,  the  clerk 
looked  curious. 

"Yen.  funny  things  '11  happen."  Proudfit  stated  the 
fact  with  great  solemnity,  though  unaware  of  its  philo- 
sophical profundity.  "Now  here,"  he  said,  turning  to 
the  concrete,  "here's  a  man  that  married  a  girl  what 
wrote  her  name  on  a  pair  of  overhalls.  .  .  .  She  made 
the  overhalls.  .  .  .  See?"  He  thrust  forward  the 
open  paper.  "There's  a  long  piece  about  it.  An'  a 
pictcher." 

Running  his  forefinger  along  the  head  over  the  story, 
he  read,  as  if  the  clerk  were  blind: 
"  'Cupid  Disguised  In 

Overalls  Makes  Victim 
Of  Factory  Belle.'  " 
A  moment's  contemplation,  and  he  added :    "An'  she's 
purty,  too." 

"Yes,  sir."  said  the  clerk. 

"They  got  a  little  Cupid  here,  dressed  in  overhalls." 
Mr.  Proudfit  continued,  pointing  to  what  is  technically 
known  to  those  who  make  newspapers  as  a  "layout. 
"An'  a  lot  that  she  says  an'  what  her  man  says.     Quite 
romantical,  aint  it?" 

Disregarding  the  answer,  he  gazed  dreamily  out  of 
the  door.  By  and  by  he  repeated  with  a  sigh  that 
might  have  been  merely  the  complaint  of  a  fat  man 
at  the  heat.  "Men'll  do  funny  things." 

The  desire  for  a  leaven  of  eventfulness  in  his  life 
forced  him  to  occupation.  He  pottered  futilely  about 
the  store,  correcting  the  plumb  of  pyramids  of  cans, 
adding  a  new  stratum  to  the  wall  of  soap  in  the  north 
show  window,  adjusting  calendars,  placards,  and  "cut- 
outs." 

By  the  egg  boxes  he  paused  critically,  examining  the 
goods  and  their  price-marked  signs :  "Fresh."  "Strictly 
Fresh."  "Just  Laid,"  "Country."  and  "Twenty-Four 
Hour."  Then  suddenly  he  rose :  no  keener  surprise 
could  have  marked  his  expression  had  he  discovered 
an  indubitably  twenty-four-hour  egg  in  the  box  billed 
"Fresh."  About  to  speak  his  astonishment,  he  checked 
himself:  his  glance  about  the  store  was  in  the  manner 
of  one  suddenly  run  upon  a  mystery  demanding  to  be 
solved.  The  senior  clerk  was  busy,  the  newer  was  in 
the  rear  with  the  sprouts,  customers  there  were  none; 
Proudfit's  find  was  a  secret. 

In  the  glass  and  wood  box  which  was  his  office,  the 
grocer,  with  many  precautions  for  privacy,  examined 
an  egg. 

Slipping  over  its  smooth  curve  in  faint  lines,  he 
found  an  invitation  to  the  bizarre — a  promise  and  a  ful- 
fillment, a  message  from  the  gods  in  answer  to  his 
unformulated  prayer  for  romance,  guided  to  his  hand 
by  the  kind  machinations  of  undreamt  laws.  Upon  the 
egg  he  deciphered,  in  a  gently  sloped  hand: 
"Hiss  Saphronia  Appold,  Cachinook.  Oregon." 
Three  shy  lines,  yet  how  pregnant  with  possibility, 
how  fraught  with  the  salt  of  life ! 

Never  did  lover  consider  more  raptly  the  new- 
discovered  name  of  his  inamorata.  Never  did  youth's 
flesh  tingle  more  deliriously  at  the  imminence  of  all  it 
should  hold  dear.  Never  was  the  vagabond  and  cava- 
lier that  lurks  within  all  men  so  quickly  stirred  to  a 
fervent  assault  upon  heart  and  brain.  It  was  as  if  a 
red  rose  had  been  tossed  him  from  a  balcony  behind 
which  was  a  hint  of  glistening  black  eyes. 

A  moment  of  shock,  of  doubtful  scrutiny  of  his  for- 
tune, and  then  Proudfit  succumbed.  He  realized  that 
all  his  life  he  had  waited  for  this:  perhaps  his  life  had 
been  a  mere  preparation  now  at  its  close. 

As  do  all  romantic  boys  (he  was  but  forty-one)  he 
thought  upon  the  name.  Saphronia !  Somewhere  in 
the  world — at  Cachinook.  Oregon,  to  be  precise — a 
damsel's  heart  was  beating  in  unison  with  his.  Sa- 
phronia !  What  beauty  was  there — beauty  in  sound  and 
in  suggestion. 

His  impressions,  however,   were  vague  to   Proudfit. 
The  surge  of  emotion  was  beyond  his  cogent  compre- 
hension, much  more,  his  expression.     At  the  moment 
his   clearest  thought  was  that   he  had  once  known  a 
Sanhronia:   yet    his    comment    on    the   memory   was 
"Hul  !"     For  that  was  the  name  of  his  uncle's  wife, 
whc   could   be  but   the  opposite   in   all   things   to   his 
•isic  a. 
f  .cognizing  but  a  sense  of  dim  wonderment,  uncon- 
s  of  his  ecstasy  and  therefore  trebly  in  its  thrall, 
roivjfit  continued  to  study  the  egg  and  that  which  the 
"  Is    (chuckling   Cupid,    smiled   upon   benignantly   by 


Venus — 'tis   always   so)    had    caused    to    be    written 
upon  it 

He  gazed  so  ardently,  in  fact,  that  young  Mrs.  Mc- 
Entee  from  around  the  corner  was  forced  to  proffer 
her  check  and  payment  twice.  Even  then,  Proudfit 
forgot  to  give  in  change  the  Canadian  dime  destined 
for  her  as  the  most  gullible  of  his  customers. 

One  of  the  keenest  delights  of  a  condition  such  as 
his  is  the  holding  of  a  secret  That,  Proudfit  possessed 
to  the  full.  He  did  not  hug  it  to  his  breast,  for  fear 
of  breaking  it — where  would  have  been  joy  with  the 
egg  crushed?  Truly,  the  source  of  love  was  never 
more  fragile:  one  little  jar,  and  he  would  have  been  as 
other  men. 

The  touch  of  business,  however,  left  him,  for  the 
nonce  at  least,  upon  earth  again :  a  grocer  who  realized 
that  sensible  men  do  not  cherish  single  eggs,  gazing  on 
them  secretly  and  intently.  But  to  cast  it  aside?  His 
cash   register,  sooner. 

Unwonted  ingenuity  discovered  for  it  hiding  places. 
Liquor  alone  could  have  circumvented  his  taciturnity. 
Day  by  day  he  changed  the  cache  with  the  caution  of 
a  conspirator,  wasting  from  nervousness.  Many  were 
his  trips  to  the  shrine:  the  god  of  sentimentality,  in 
all  his  sons  of  existence,  never  had  a  devotee  more 
earnest  or  slyer  with  a  feeling  that  his  worship  was 
somehow  culpable. 

The  egg  grew  upon  him,  but  Proudfit  made  no  oppo- 
sition. These  days  stood  out  supreme,  gay  and  golden, 
from  forty-one  years  of  the  grocery  plane.  To  him 
the  egg  offered  the  thrills  of  a  clandestine — almost  an 
illicit — passion.  He  was  dominated  by  the  graceful 
shell  and  its  message;  he  cherished  it  as  might  a  beau 
a  bit  of  lace.  And  ever  in  his  mind  was  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  Cupid  in  "overhalls."  Not  that  Proudfit 
admitted  even  to  himself  the  possibility  of  his  playing 
hero  in  such  a  story  as  the  factory  belle's.  Manly  con- 
tempt of  love  forced  him  to  a  pretended  scorn  of  such 
a  hint  when  it  forced  itself  to  consideration.  Yet,  in 
a  corner  of  his  heart,  next  the  compartment  wherein 
lay  such  holv  treasures  as  the  memory  of  his  mother 
and  the  wish  that  peeling  down  old  sprouts  were  un- 
necessary to  the  earning  of  an  honest  living— there, 
unowned,  was  planted  a  certainty  that  sooner  or  later 
he  would  write  to  Saphronia.  Planted  and  thriving, 
growing  hour  by  hour,  sending  its  roots  deeper  with 
every  look  at  the  hidden  memento,  the  egg. 

So  subtly,  though,  did  the  idea  flourish,  that  Proudfit 
felt  surprised  when  eventually  he  was  able  to  note  it 
mentally  with  no  qualm.  Then  there  came  to  his  aid 
an  array  of  proverbs  and  quotations  anent  the  merit  of 
mating,  and  self-pitying  reflections  on  the  cheerlessness 
of  his  bachelor's  life — the  keenness  of  the  latter  accen- 
tuated by  the  suddenness  with  which  they  had  assumed 
a  meaning  for  him. 

In  this  manner,  at  last,  the  time  arrived  when  he 
could  say  as  he  looked  at  the  egg.  "Something  might 
hatch  out  of  this."  In  that  hour  his  affair  of  the  heart 
sped  far  onward  toward  fruition.  "Why  not?"  he 
argued  with  the  remnants  of  recalcitrant  sobriety  that 
came  to  the   fore,  vaguely  disturbing  his   equanimity. 

"Can't  nothin'  awful  come  of  it.  an' — an' " 

A  day  and  a  night  he  struggled  on  the  actual  verge 
of  taking  the  decisive  step,  all  the  forces  of  human 
instinct  marshaled  against  convention  and  superstition. 
In  the  end.  Destinj-  (no  less)  proved  the  victor. 

"Oh.  I'll  just  write  anyway."  said  Proudfit,  "an'  see 
what  happens." 

Whereat  Destiny  laughed  joyously,  for  it  was  patent 
that  all  was  over,  in  the  ordinary  round,  with  the  cava- 
lier. Destiny  it  was,  most  probably,  that  carried  him 
through  the  perilous  moments  of  composing  the  letter. 
But  however  dawdling  pen  might  tend  to  cool  his 
ardor.  Proudfit  persevered.  Faith  grew  with  failure: 
in  the  end  he  triumphed,  thus: 
Miss  Saphroxia  Appold, 

Cachinook,  Ore. 
My   dear  Miss   Saphronia — 

(He  took  his  style  from  a  manual  of  letters,  with 
many  oaths  over  its  lack  of  "An  Epistle  to  a  Young 
Lady  Who  Has  Written  Her  Name  upon  an  Egg.") 

Your  favor  at  hand.  I  foun  the  egg  what  you  had  writen 
you're  name  up  on.  Xow  dear  miss  Saphronia  I  am  a  young 
man  hansum  and  welltodo.  and  I  would  like  very  much  to 
meet  a  hansum  young  lady  like  I  feel  you  to  be. 

Therefor  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  take  my  pen  in  hand 
to  write  to  you  to  say  that  I  would  like  to  meet  you.  If  you 
can  come  to  the  city  I  would  like  it  but  if  you  ca'nt  I  will 
so  to  Cachinook.  If  you  ca'nt  can  you  send  you're  photo. 
Am  sure  you  w'd  like  me  and  I  can  give  a  hansum  young  lady 
a  fine  home.     I  w'd  like  to  here  from  you  pleas. 

Yours  friendly,  P.  H.  Procdfit. 

P.   S.     objeck  matromoney. 

As  he  read  it  for  the  last  time  he  wondered  what 
roughhewine  of  his  ends  he  was  attempting.  It  took 
force  of  will  to  seal  the  letter,  to  stamp  it.  Energy- 
sufficient  to  build  a  pyramid — or  to  wrap  up  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six  pounds  of  sugar  in  six  minutes,  as 
he  had  once  done — was  called  upon  to  force  Proudfit  to 
the  corner  letterbox.  Proudfit  blinked :  the  box  clanked, 
and  Destiny  paused  in  her  work  to  nod  approvingly. 
For  a  moment  the  box's  little  clatter  echoed  as  in  an 
emptiness.  A  great  fear  chilled  him.  He  had  shot  the 
bolt !  It  was  as  if  he  had  dropped  a  coin  in  Fate's  slot 
machine  and  awaited  the  outcome.  Then,  in  a  trice, 
he  was  himself  again :  he  reentered  the  store  a  con- 
queror of  hearts  with  an  iron  in  the  fire,  a  man  worthy 
of  the  Cosmos'  attention.     He  hastened  to  the  egg. 

"Ah!"  he  sighed  (perhaps  it  really  sounded  more  like 
"Huh!"1  "Here  I've  been  aworryin'  like  to  kill  over 
writin'   an'   Saphronia — little   dear — out    there    waitin' 


sad  eyed,  sighin'  f'r  her  answer.  ...  I  bet  she's  a 
pippin.  .  .  .  What'll  I  call  her  f'r  short?  Saph  don't 
soun'  right  an'  Phronie  is  what  Uncle  Jake  used  to 
say.  Nix  on  Phronie.  Smart  girl,  that,  t'  think  o' 
writin'  on  an  egg."    And  he  laughed  a  staccato  he-he. 

No  doubt  of  failure  assailed  him;  his  mind  was  too 
full  of  tender  conceits,  of  brave  thoughts  of  his  own 
virtues,  of  plans  for  the  honeymoon  (he  figured  that 
he  could  afford  seventy-five  dollars  for  that). 

The  letter-carrier  he  greeted  with  all  the  affability 
at  command.  Deliver)'  by  delivery  Proudfit  awaited 
the  answer  that  would  become  a  pivot  in  his  life. 
Building  fantastically,  comparing  future  bliss  with  a 
past  that  now  seemed  unbearable,  plunged  as  high  as 
ever  man  was  in  the  air-treading  whirl  that  was  his 
right,  he  threw  from  his  mind  all  thought  of  affairs 
material.  No  blemish  specked  his  pristine  joy,  not 
even  his  continued  forgetfulness  to  give  the  Canadian 
dime  to  Mrs.  McEntee,  nor  the  acceptance,  in  a  moment 
of  unprecedented  abstraction,  of  a  plugged  nickel. 
Thus  passed  a  week,  projected  into  the  future,  un- 
marred  even  by  the  anxiety  of  his  anticipation  of  the 
letter. 

There  came  another  afternoon  such  as  that  on  which 
he  had  found  the  egg,  a  day  whose  warmth  seemed 
luxurious  in  his  new  estate.  Into  the  drowsy  store 
came  Mrs.  McEntee.  At  her  side  waddled  her  eldest- 
born,  two  years  of  accumulated,  grimy-faced  fat;  on 
her  arm  was  a  younger,  blinking  with  the  perpetual 
wonder  of  six  months.  As  he  compared  her  to  Sa- 
phronia, much  to  Mrs.  McEntee's  disadvantage  (he 
had  come  to  judge  all  women  thus).  Proudfit  did  up 
her  quarter's  worth  of  eggs — "Fresh."  Then  he  re- 
tired to  his  office.  She  laid  down  her  money,  fumbled, 
and  drew  from  somewhere  about  her  a  letter.  She 
flapped  it  open. 

His  note  to  Saphronia !  Proudfit  saw,  doubted, 
recognized,  gasped.     Mrs.  McEntee  giggled  coyly. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Proudfit,"  said  she,  shifting  her  babe  in 
arms,  "did — did  you  really  write  this?" 

"Why,     er — why "     Proudfit     was     choked     off. 

Anger  leagued  with  mystification  to  throttle  him.  What 
grinning  creature  was  this  that  had  intercepted  his  one 
expression  of  devotion?  Not  even  a  protesting  "but" 
could  he  force  out 

"Veil."  Mrs.  McEntee  giggled,  "I  think  it  was  just 
too  sweet  of  you !  Mr.  McEntee,  you  know,  was  awful 
mad — wanted  to  come  'round  here  and  do  all  kinds  of 
things,  and  I  just  had  the  hardest  time  gettin'  it  out 
of  his  head.  I  told  him  that  you  couldn't  have  known 
I  was  married  and  that  little  Johnny  and  Clara  were 
here,  y'  know.  It  was  awful  hard,  but  I  managed  him 
— I  always  can  manage  him." 

Proudfit  stared;  his  struggle  for  speech  was  visible. 
"Why.  you,"  he  succeeded  in  stammering,  "why,  you — 
you  mean — you're " 

"Why.  didn't  you  know  when  I  showed  this?"  Her 
manner  was  calm  to  the  limit  of  exasperation.  "Why, 
sure !"  She  laughed  till  her  younger  baby  seemed  to 
bounce  in  her  grasp.  "Of  course !  My  folks  sent  me 
the  letter  from  Cachinook — I  lived  there,  y'  know,  till 
Jim  came  along.  He  met  me  while  he  was  paintin' 
pa's  new  barn.  Jim's  a  painter.  Yes."  She  wagged 
her  head.  "An'  just  t'  think  o'  gettin'  an  answer  to 
that  foolish  egg  after  all  this  time!  Oh,  I  was  giddy 
then !" 

Once  more  she  laughed;  Proudfit  echoed  a  nervous 
cachinnation  intended  as  a  sign  of  composure. 

"Why,  it's  more  than  three  years,"  she  went  on.  "I 
remember  the  day  so  well ;  I  snickered  over  that  egg 
till  I  got  the  hiccoughs.  .  .  .  Three  years!"  An  ordi- 
nary woman's  deep  wonder  at  commonplaces  was  in 
her  tone.  "An'  then  you  wrote.  Well,  aint  that 
funny?  Jus'  think.  Mr.  Proudfit,  I — I  might  'a'  been 
your  wife!" 

Her  laugh  at  that  was  the  crowning  outburst  "An' 
all  this  time  that  egg  must  'a'  been  lyin'  in  cold  storage. 
Why,  I  could  'a'  stayed  an  old  maid  forever!" 

She  reached  for  her  change.  In  the  daze  of  ruined 
hopes,  the  trader's  instinct  again  tightened  its  clutch 
on  Proudfit:  he  counted  out  the  coins  to  the  careless 
housewife.  Among  them  was  a  Canadian  dime  and  a 
plugged  nickel. 

"Well,  funny  things  '11  happen." 

As  he  nodded  assent,  she  led  from  the  store  little 
Johnny. 

Dumbly  Proudfit  watched  her  depart:  with  abstrac- 
tion he  gazed  long  at  the  door  and  at  the  heat-shim- 
mered pave  beyond.  Then  from  the  drawer  of  his  desk 
he  took  the  egg.  holding  it  gingerly,  as  something  of 
great  worth.  Slowly,  with  a  world  of  tenderness,  he  i 
bore  it  through  the  store  till  he  reached  the  box  marked 
"Fresh."  There,  as  one  who  buries  the  hope  and  pas-  I 
sion  of  a  lifetime,  he  left  the-egg.  inscription  down. 
He  turned  to  his  senior  clerk. 

"Billy,"  he  said,  "never  count  your  chickens  till 
they're  hatched."  M.  B.  Levick. 

Sax  Francisco,  December,  1910. 


All  over  the  world  trolley  lines  without  rails  are 
being  introduced.  Two  have  been  built  in  Bremen 
since  last  summer  to  connect  the  outlying  districts  with 
the  city  street-car  lines.  The  cost  of  construction  and 
operation  is  very  light. 


The  total  population  of  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  thirteenth  census,  is.  in  unofficial  figures,  91.- 
954.435.  an  increase  of  21  per  cent  over  the  population 
in  1900. 


December  31,  1910. 
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COUNT  CAGLIOSTRO. 


A  "Master  of  Magic"  or  ''Prince  of  Scoundrels"? 


''Adventurer/'  "charlatan,"  '"impostor,"  are  some  of 
the  adjectives  applied  by  biographical  dictionaries  to 
Count  Cagliostro.  The  characterizing  phrases  of  Car- 
lyle  are  even  more  decisive:  ''King  of  Liars,"  "Prince 
of  Scoundrels,"  and  so  on.  And  now  comes  W.  R.  H. 
Trowbridge  with  a  volume  entitled  ''Cagliostro:  The 
Splendour  and  Misery  of  a  Master  of  Magic"  which, 
he  protests,  is  not  an  exercise  in  "whitewashing,'*  but 
an  attempt  to  revise  what  he  believes  to  be  a  "false 
judgment  of  history." 

Perhaps,  however,  save  for  his  anti-Balsamo  theory, 
the  net  result  of  Mr.  Trowbridge's  labors  is  to  leave 
practically  unchanged  that  rhyming  portrait  of  his 
hero  which  was  attached  to  a  caricature  by  Gillray  and 
which  is  still  of  interest  as  a  succinct  outline  of  a 
career  which  was  certainly  remarkable.  The  lines 
were  described  as  "Extracts  of  the  Arabian  Count's 
Memoirs": 

"Born,   God  knows  where,   supported,   God  knows   how, 
From  whom   descended — difficult  to  know  ; 
Lord   Crop   adopts   him   as   a   bosom   friend, 
And   madly   dares   his    character   defend. 
This    self-dubb'd    count    some    few   years    since    became 
A  Brother  Mason  in  a  borrow'd  name  ; 
For  names  like   Semple  numerous   he  bears. 
And  Proteus-like  in  fifty  forms   appears. 
'Behold  in  me  (he  says)   Dame  Nature's  child 
Of  Soul  benevolent  and  Manners  mild, 
•     In  me  the  guiltless  Acharat  behold, 

Who   knows  the  mystery  of  making  Gold  ; 

A   feeling  heart  I  boast,   a  conscience   pure, 

I  boast  a  Balsam   every   ill  to  cure, 

My   Pills  and   Powders  all  disease  remove, 

Renew   your  vigour   and   your    health    improve.' 

This  cunning  part  the   arch-impostor  acts 

And  thus  the  weak  and  credulous  attracts. 

But  now  his   history  is   render'd  clear 

The  arrant  hypocrite  and  knave  appear ; 

First  as  Balsamo  he  to  paint  essay'd, 

But  only  daubing  he  renounc'd  the  trade  : 

Then  as  a  Mountebank  abroad  he  stroll'd  ; 

And  many  a   name   on   Death's  black  list  enroll'd. 

Three  times  he  visited  the  British  shore. 

And  ev'ry  time  a  different  name  he  bore  ; 

The  brave  Alsatians  he  with  ease  cajol'd 

By  boasting  of  Egyptian  forms  of  old. 

The  self-same  trick  he  practis'd  at  Bourdeaux, 

At   Strasburg,   Lyons  and  at  Paris  too. 

But  fate  for  Brother  Mash  reserv'd  the  task 

To  strip  the  vile  impostor  of  his  mask. 

May  all  true   Masons  his  plain   tale  attend ! 

And  Satire's  laugh  to  fraud  shall  put  an  end." 

That  this  is  an  authentic  portrait  is  not  accepted  by 
Mr.  Trowbridge.  Especially  does  he  object  to  all  the 
biographical  dictionaries  and  encyclopaedias  which  per- 
sist in  declaring  that  the  real  name  of  Cagliostro  was 
Joseph  Balsamo.  He  examines  the  evidence  for  this 
assertion  and  then  brings  forward  an  argument  of  his 
own : 

There  is,  however,  another  reason  for  doubting  the  identity 
of  the  two  men.  It  is  the  most  powerful  of  all,  and  has 
hitherto  apparently  escaped  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
taken  this  singular  theory  of  identification  for  granted. 

Nobody  that  had  knon-n  Balsamo  ever  saw  Cagliostro. 

The  description  of  Balsamo's  features  given  by  Antonio 
Braconieri  resembles  that  which  others  have  given  of  Caglios- 
tro's  personal  appearance  as  far  as  it  goes.  Unfortunately, 
it  merely  proves  that  both  were  short,  had  dark  complexions, 
and  peculiarly  bright  eyes.  As  for  their  noses,  Braconieri 
described  Balsamo's  as  being  ecrase ;  it  is  a  much  more 
forcible  and  unflattering  term  than  has  ever  been  applied  to 
the  by  no  means  uncommon  shape  of  Cagliostro's  nasal  organ. 
There  were  many  pictures  of  Cagliostro  scattered  over  Eu- 
rope at  the  time  of  the  Necklace  Aftair.  In  Palermo,  where 
the  interest  taken  in  him  was  great,  few  printsellers'  win- 
dows, one  would  imagine,  but  would  have  contained  his  por- 
trait. Braconieri  certainly  is  likely  to  have  seen  it;  and  had 
the  resemblance  to  Balsamo  been  undeniable,  he  would  surely 
have  attached  the  greatest  importance  to  it  as  a  proof  of 
the  identity  he  desired  to  establish.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
barely  mentions  it. 

Again,  one  wonders  why  nobody  who  had  known  Balsamo 
ever  made  the  least  attempt  to  identify  Cagliostro  with  him 
cither  at  the  time  of  the  trial  or  when  the  articles  in  the 
Courier  de  I'Europe  brought  him  a  second  time  prominently 
before  the  public.  Now  Balsamo  was  known  to  have  lived 
in  London  in  1771,  when  his  conduct  was  so  suspicious  to 
the  police  that  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  leave  the  country. 
He  and  his  wife  accordingly  went  to  Paris,  and  it  was  here 
that,  in  1773,  the  events  occurred  which  brought  both  promi- 
nently under  the  notice  of  the  authorities.  Six  years  after 
Balsamo's  disappearance  from  London,  Count  Cagliostro  ap: 
peared  in  that  city,  and  becoming  involved  with  a  set  of 
swindlers  in  a  manner  that  made  bim  appear  a  fool  rather 
than  a  knave,  spent  four  months  in  the  king's  bench  jail. 
How  is  it,  one  asks,  that  the  London  police,  who  "wanted" 
Giuseppe  Balsamo,  utterly  failed  to  recognize  him  in  the 
notorious  Cagliostro? 

Whether  Cagliostro  were  Balsamo  or  some  one  else, 
he  is  a  slippery  subject  for  a  biographer.  So  Mr. 
Trowbridge  has  discovered  to  his  tribulation.  He  is 
ever  bemoaning  the  difficulty  of  placing  his  hero,  and 
can  tell  nothing  of  his  doings  or  whereabouts  prior  to 
his  appearance  in  London  in  July,  1776,  when  he  and 
his  countess  engaged  a  suite  of  rooms  and  speedily 
became  the  object  of  much  curiosity.  An  adventurer 
named  Scott,  and  his  female  accomplice,  soon  became 
constant  visitors  in  the  guise  of  Scottish  nobility,  and 
those  calls  led  to  trouble: 

Having  found  him  so  easy  to  dupe,  the  crew  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded  naturally  devoted  their  attention  to  increas- 
ing the  friendship  thev  had  formed  with  him  and  his  wife. 
Not  a  day  passed  but  "Lord"  Scott  and  his  lady  paid  the 
count  and  countess  a  visit,  and  as  it  was  their  habit  to  drop 
in  just  before  dinner  or  supper  they  soon  managed  to  obtain 
their  meals  at  the  expense  of  the  hospitable  foreigners. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  the  conversation  having  turned 
on  a  lottery  in  which  his  guests  were  interested,  Cagliostro 
was  reminded  of  ''a  manuscript  he  had  found  in  the  course 
of  his  travels  which  contained  many  curious  cabalistic  opera- 
tions  by  aid   of   which   the   author   set    forth    the   possibilities 


of  calculating  winning  numbers."  But  since  the  matter  was 
not  one  in  which  he  had  hitherto  taken  any  particular  interest, 
he  was  unwilling  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
these  calculations,  "having  long  contracted  the  habit  of  sus- 
pending his  judgment  on  subjects  he  had  not  investigated." 
On  being  urged,  however,  he  consented  to  consult  the  manu- 
script :  whereupon,  to  test  its  system.  Scott  "risked  a  trifle" 
and  won  upwards  of  a  hundred  pounds. 

But  whatever  opinion  Cagliostro  may  now  have  formed  as 
to  the  value  to  be  attached  to  these  "cabalistic  operations," 
he  refused  to  put  them  to  further  test.  Gambling  would  ap- 
pear to  have  had  no  attraction  for  him.  Not  only,  if  we 
are  to  believe  him,  did  he  risk  nothing  himself,  or  benefit  in 
any  way  by  the  winning  numbers  he  predicted  on  this  occa- 
sion, but  never  afterwards  is  there  to  be  found  any  allusion 
to  gambling  in  the  records  that  relate  to  his  career.  His 
aversion,  however,  which  others — notably  Mirabeau — have 
also  shared,  is  not  necessarily  to  be  regarded  as  a  virtue. 
There  are  many  who,  without  objecting  to  gambling  on  moral 
grounds,   are   unable   to   find   any   pleasure  in    it. 

Lady  Scott,  otherwise  Miss  Fry.  pestered  Cagliostro 
on  many  subsequent  occasions,  and  the  outcome  of  the 
business  was  that  the  "conspirators"  landed  the  count 
and  his  wife  in  legal  proceedings.  It  is  a  relief  to 
turn  from  "this  labyrinth  of  perpetual  darkness"  to 
the  account  of  Cagliostro's  initiation  as  a  Freemason, 
which  took  place  in  the  Soho  district  of  London: 

There  was  a  full  attendance  of  members,  "Brother"  Hardi- 
villiers,  an  upholsterer,  presiding.  Out  of  courtesy  to  her 
sex  the  countess  was  received  first.  Her  initiation  consisted 
in  taking  the  prescribed  oath,  after  which  "she  was  given  a 
garter  on  which  the  device  of  the  lodge — Union,  Silence, 
Virtue — was  embroidered,  and  ordered  to  wear  it  on  going 
to  bed  that  night." 

The  ceremony,  however,  of  making  the  "Colonel  of  the 
Third  Regiment  of  Brandenburg"  a  Freemason  was  charac- 
terized by  the  horseplay  usual  on  such  occasions.  By  means 
of  a  rope  attached  to  the  ceiling  the  "Colonel"  was  hoisted 
into  the  air,  and  allowed  to  drop  suddenly  to  the  floor — an 
idiotic  species  of  buffoonery  that  entailed  unintentionally  a 
slight  injury  to  his  hand.  His  eyes  were  then  bandaged,  and 
a  loaded  pistol  having  been  given  him,  he  was  ordered  by 
"Brother"  Hardivilliers  to  blow  out  his  brains.  As  he  not 
unnaturally  manifested  a  lively  repugnance  to  pull  the  trigger 
he  was  assailed  with  cries  of  "coward"  by  the  assembly.  "To 
give  him  courage"  the  president  made  him  take  the  oath. 
It  was  as  follows : 

"I,  Joseph  Cagliostro,  in  presence  of  the  great  Architect  of 
the  Universe  and  my  superiors  in  this  respectable  assembly, 
promise  to  do  all  that  I  am  ordered,  and  bind  myself  under 
penalties  known  only  to  my  superiors  to  obey  them  blindly 
without  questioning  their  motives  or  seeking  to  discover  the 
secret  of  the  mysteries  in  which  I  shall  be  initiated  either  by 
word,  sign,  or  writing." 

The  pistol — an  unloaded  one  this  time — was  again  put  into 
his  hand.  Reassured,  but  still  trembling,  he  placed  the 
muzzle  to  his  temple  and  Dulled  the  trigger.  At  the  same 
time  he  heard  the  report  of  another  pistol,  received  a  blow 
on  the  head,  and  tearing  the  bandage  from  his  eyes  found 
himself — a  Freemason  ! 

That  all  this  semi-mystic  tomfoolery  was  not  lost  on 
Cagliostro  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  he  founded  a 
cult  of  his  own,  the  well-known  order  of  Egyptian 
Masonry.  He  is  said  to  have  derived  the  idea  from 
some  unpublished  manuscripts  he  purchased  in  London, 
but  it  seems  more  probable  it  owed  its  birth  to  his 
own  inventive  brain  working  on  the  materials  furnished 
by  the  experiences  of  his  "initiation": 

If  it  be  true  that  a  man's  works  are  the  key  to  his  char- 
acter, nothing  reveals  that  of  Cagliostro  more  clearly  than 
his  system  of  Egyptian  Masonry.  Never  did  the  welfare  of 
humanity,  sublimest  of  ideals,  find  more  ridiculous  expression. 
But  to  describe  in  detail  these  astonishing  galimathias  of  this 
system  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind  would  be  as  tedious 
as  it  is  unnecessary,  and  the  following  rough  outline  must 
serve  to  illustrate  the  constitution  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Egyptian  Rite. 

Both  sexes  were  alike  eligible  for  admission  to  the  Egyptian 
Rite,  the  sole  conditions  being  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and — as  regards  men — previous  admission  to  some  Ma- 
sonic Lodge.  There  were,  as  in  ordinary  Freemasonry,  three 
grades :  apprentice,  companion,  and  master  Egyptian.  The 
master  Egyptians  were  called  by  the  names  of  the  Hebrew- 
prophets,  while  the  women  of  the  same  grade  took  those  of 
sibyls. 

Cagliostro  himself  assumed  the  title  of  Grand  Cophta, 
which  he  declared  to  be  that  of  Enoch,  the  first  Grand  Master 
of  Egyptian  Masonry.  His  wife,  as  Grand  Mistress,  was 
known  as  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

The  initiations  of  the  neophytes  consisted  of  being  "breathed 
upon"  by  the  Grand  Master  or  Grand  Mistress,  according  to 
their  sex.  This  proceeding  was  accompanied  by  the  swinging 
of  censers  and  a  species  of  exorcism  that  served  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  moral  regeneration.  The  Grand  Cophta  then  made 
a  short  speech,  which  he  also  addressed  to  the  members  on 
their  promotion  from  one  grade  to  the  other,  ending  with 
the  words,  "Helios,  Mene.  Tetragammaton." 

On  leaving  London  Cagliostro  went  to  Mitau.  from 
whence  he  proceeded  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  ap- 
pears in  a  new  light : 

It  is  in  St.  Petersburg  that  he  is  heard  for  the  first  time 
as  a  "healer."  According,  however,  to  the  vague  and  hostile 
rumors  purporting  to  emanate  from  Russia  at  the  time  of  the 
Diamond  Necklace  Affair  he  was  a  quack  devoid  of  knowl- 
edge or  skill. 

"A  bald  major,"  says  the  Inquisition-biographer,  "entrusted 
his  head  to  his  care,  but  he  could  not  make  a  single  hair 
grow.  A  blind  gentleman  who  consulted  him  remained  blind  : 
while  a  deaf  Italian,  into  whose  ears  he  dropped  some  liquid, 
became  still  more  deaf." 

As  a  few  months  later  Cagliostro  was  performing  the  most 
marvelous  cures  at  Strasburg.  and  was  for  years  visited  by 
invalids  from  all  over  Europe,  may  we  not  assume  that  in 
this  instance  malice  only  published  his  failures  and  suppressed 
his   successes  ? 

These  rumors,  however,  were  by  no  means  damaging 
enough  to  please  the  Marquis  de  Luchet,  who  had  no  scruples 
about  inventing  what  he  considered  "characteristic"  anecdotes. 
The  following  story  drawn  from  his  spurious  "Memnires  Au- 
thentiques"  is  worth  repeating,  less  as  an  illustration  of  his 
inventive  powers  than   for  the   sake   of  nailing  a  popular   lie. 

"Death."  he  writes,  "threatened  to  deprive  a  Russian  lady 
of  an  idolized  infant  ased  two.  She  promised  Cagliostro 
5000  louis  if  he  saved  its  life.  He  undertook  to  restore  it  to 
health  in  a  week  if  she  would  suffer  him  to  remove  the  babe 
to  his  house.  The  distressed  mother  joyfully  accepted  the 
proposal.  On  the  fifth  day  he  informed  her  there  was  3 
marked  improvement,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  declared 
that  his  patient  was  cured.  Three  weeks  elapsed,  however, 
before   he    would    restore    the   child    to    its    mother.     All    St. 


Petersburg  rang  with  the  news  of  this  marvelous  cure,  and 
talked  of  the  mysterious  man  who  was  able  to  cheat  death 
of  its  prey.  But  soon  it  was  rumored  that  the  child  which 
was  returned  to  the  mother  was  not  the  one  which  had  been 
taken  away.  The  authorities  looked  into  the  matter,  and 
Cagliostro  was  obliged  to  confess  that  the  babe  he  restored 
was  substituted  for  the  real  one,  which  had  died.  Justice 
demanded  the  body  of  the  latter,  but  Cagliostro  could  not 
produce  it.  He  had  burnt  it.  he  said  'to  test  the  theory  of 
reincarnation.'  Ordered  to  repay  the  5000  louis  he  had  re- 
ceived, he  offered  bills  of  exchange  on  a  Prussian  banker. 
As  he  professed  to  be  a  colonel  in  the  service  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  the  bills  were  accepted,  but  on  being  presented  for 
payment  were  dishonored.  The  matter  was  therefore  brought 
to  the  notice  of  Count  von  Goertz,  the  Prussian  envoy  at  St. 
Petersburg,  who  obtained  an  order  for  his  arrest.  This  is  the 
true  explanation  of  his  sudden  departure." 

Driven  from  Russia,  the  "master  of  magic"  eludes 
his  biographer  until  he  suddenly  finds  him  in  Strasburg. 
Here  he  busied  himself  in  making  practical  application 
of  the  devices  which  had  stirred  so  much  interest  in 
the  Russian  capital: 

According  to  all  reports,  from  the  very  day  of  his  arrival 
in  Strasburg  he  seemed  to  busy  himself  solely  in  doing  good, 
regardless  of  cost  or  personal  inconvenience.  No  one,  pro- 
viding he  was  poor  and  unfortunate,  appealed  to  him  in  vain. 
Hearing  that  an  Italian  was  in  prison  for  a  debt  of  two  hun- 
dred livres,  Cagliostro  obtained  his  release  by  paying  the 
money  for  him,  and  clothed  him  into  the  bargain.  Baron 
von  Gleichen,  who  knew  him  well,  states  that  he  saw  him. 
on  being  summoned  to  the  bedside  of  a  sick  person,  "run 
through  a  downpour  in  a  very  fine  coat  without  stopping  to 
take  an  umbrella." 

Every  day  he  sought  out  the  poor  and  infirm,  whose  dis- 
tress he  endeavored  to  relieve  not  only  with  money  and 
medicine,  but  "with  manifestations  of  sympathy  that  went 
to  the  hearts  of  the  sufferers,  and  doubled  the  value  of  the 
action."  Though  his  enemies  did  not  hesitate  to  charge  him 
with  the  most  mercenary  motives  in  administering  his  chari- 
ties, they  were  obliged  to  admit  the  fact  of  them.  Meiners, 
who  thoroughly  disliked  him  and  considered  him  both  a  quack 
and  a  charlatan,  was  honest  enough  to  acknowledge  that  he 
gave  his  services  gratis,  and  even  refused  to  make  a  profit 
on  the  sale  of  his  remedies. 

"For  some  time."  says  this  hostile  witness,  "it  was  believed 
that  he  shared  with  his  apothecary  the  profits  on  the  reme- 
dies he  prescribed  to  his  patients.  But  as  soon  as  Cagliostro 
learnt  that  such  suspicions  were  entertained,  he  not  only 
changed  his  apothecary,  but  obliged  the  one  he  chose  in 
his  place,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  several  people,  to  sell 
his  remedies  at  so  low  a  price  that  the  fellow  made  scarcely 
anything  by  the  sale  of  them. 

"He  would  take,  moreover,  neither  payment  nor  present 
for  his  labor.  If  a  present  was  offered  him  of  a  sort  im- 
possible to  refuse  without  offense,  he  immediately  made  a 
counter  present  of  equal  or  even  of  higher  value.  Indeed,  he 
not  only  took  nothing  from  his  patients,  but  if  they  were 
very  poor  he  supported  them  for  months :  at  times  even 
lodging  them  in  his  own  house  and  feeding  them  from  his 
own  table." 

On  another  occasion  he  procured  a  belated  paternity  for 
Sarazin,  the  banker  of  Bale,  who  afterwards  became  one  of 
his  most  devoted  adherents.  No  illness  appeared  to  baffle 
him.  The  graver  the  malady  the  more  resourceful  he  be- 
came. A  woman  about  to  be  confined,  having  been  given  up 
by  the  midwives.  who  doubted  even  their  ability  to  save  her 
child,  sent  for  him  in  her  extremity.  He  answered  the  sum- 
mons immediately,  as  was  his  custom,  and  after  a  slight 
examination  guaranteed  her  a  successful  accouchement.  What 
is  more  to  the  point,  he  kept  his  word. 

This  case  is  worthy  of  note  as  being  the  only  one  on 
record  concerning  which  Cagliostro  gave  an  explanation  of 
his  success. 

"He  afterwards  confessed  to  me."  says  Gleichen,  "that  his 
promise  was  rash.  But  convinced  that  the  child  was  in  per- 
fect health  bv  the  pulse  of  the  u-  bilical  cord,  and  perceiving 
that  the  mother  only  lacked  the  strength  requisite  to  bring  her 
babe  into  the  world,  he  had  relied  on  the  virtue  of  a  singularly 
soothing  remedy  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  The  result, 
he  considered,  had  been  due  to  luck  rather  than  skill." 

The  most  famous  of  all  his  cures  was  that  of  the  Prince 
de  Soubise,  a  cousin  of  Cardinal  de  Rohan.  In  this  case. 
however,  it  was  the  rank  of  the  patient,  even  more  than  the 
illness  of  which  he  was  cured,  that  set  the  seal  to  Cagliostro's 
reputation.  The  prince,  it  seems,  had  been  ill  for  some 
weeks,  and  the  doctors,  after  differing  widely  as  to  the  cause 
of  his  malady,  had  finally  pronounced  his.  condition  to  be 
desperate.  Thereupon  the  cardinal,  who  had  boundless  con- 
fidence in  Cagliostro's  medical  skill,  immediately  carried  him 
off  in  his  carriage  to  Paris  to  attend  his  cousin,  simply  stating, 
on  arrivine  at  the  Hotel  de  Soubise.  that  he  had  brought  "a 
doctor."  without  mentioning  his  name,  lest  the  family,  in- 
fluenced bv  the  regular  physicians,  who  regarded  him  as  a 
quack,  should  refuse  his  services.  It  was.  perhaps,  a  useless 
precaution,  for,  as  the  oatient  had  just  been  given  up  by  the 
doctors,  the  family  were  willing  enough  to  suffer  even  a 
quack  to  do  what  he  could. 

Cagliostro  at  once  requested  all  who  were  in  the  sick-room 
to  leave  it.  What  he  did  when  he  found  himself  alone  with 
the  prince  was  never  known,  but,  after  an  hour,  he  called  the 
cardinal  and  said  to  him  : 

"If  my  prescription  is  followed,  in  two  days  monseigncur 
will  leave  his  bed  and  walk  about  the  room.  Within  a  week- 
he  will  be  able  to  take  a  drive,  and  within  three  to  go  to 
court." 

When  one  has  consulted  on  oracle,  one  can  do  no  better 
than  obey  it.  The  family  accordingly  confided  the  prince 
completely  to  the  care  of  the  unknown  doctor,  who  on  the 
same  day  paid  his  patient  a  second  visit.  On  this  occasion  he 
took  with  him  a  small  vial  containing  a  liquid,  ten  drops  of 
which   he  administered  to  the   sick   man. 

On  leaving,  he  said  to  the  cardinal:  "Tomorrow  I  will  give 
the  prince  five  drops,  the  day  after  two.  and  you  will  sec  that 
he  will  sit  up  the  same  evening." 

The  result  more  than  fulfilled  the  prediction.  The  second 
day  after  his  visit  the  Prince  dc  Soubise  was  in  a  condition 
to  receive  some  friends.  In  the  evening  he  got  up  and 
walked  about  the  room.  He  was  in  ennd  spirits,  and  even 
had  sufficient  appetite  to  ask  for  the  wing  of  a  chicken. 

Such  are  some  of  the  marvels  chronicled  by  Mr 
Trowbridge  apparently  in  all  seriousness,  but  the 
reader  will  be  puzzled  to  explain  why,  -   such 

power-.  Ca.^iinstm  was  not  able  to  <\n  anything  for 
himself  He  did  escape  from  the  Diamond  Necklace 
affair,  and  pay  another  visit  to  London,  but  the  meshes 
closed  surely  around  him.  and  his  most  potent  arts  were 
ineffective  to  save  him  from  that  dungeon  at  San 
where  he  met  a  mysterious  end. 

iostro:  The  Si-rEvnot-R  and  Misery  oi 
ter  of  Magic.  By  W.  R.  H.  Trowbridge.  N< 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $3.50  net. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House. 
While  the  autobiographic  note  is  predomi- 
nant throughout  this  moving  record  of  the 
noble  achievements  of  Hull  House,  it  is  in  the 
earlier  chapters  that  Miss  Addams  takes  her 
reader  most  into  her  confidence  with  reference 
to  her  persona]  life.  This  is  wise,  for  it  al- 
lows one  to  appreciate  the  kind  of  environ- 
ment which  is  likely  to  have  the  best  results, 
and  the  picture  of  the  wise  father  with  his 
lofty  ideals  and  sterling  character  is  one  of 
rare  charm.  Miss  Addams  finds  it  difficult  to 
say  just  when  the  idea  lodged  in  her  mind 
which  was  to  grow  into  the  famous  settle- 
ment, but  in  making  that  confession  she  seems 
to  overlook  the  possible  explanation  given 
by  that  curious  course  of  reading  which 
she  marked  out  for  herself,  a  course  in 
media; val  history  which  left  her  fascinated 
"by  an  ideal  of  mingled  learning,  piety, 
and  physical  labor."  There  one  can  surely 
find  the  germ  of  the  conviction  "that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  rent  a  house  in  a 
Dart  of  the  city  where  many  primitive  and 
actual  needs  are  found,  in  which  young  women 
who  had  been  given  over  too  exclusively  to 
study  might  restore  a  balance  of  activity  along 
traditional  lines  and  learn  of  life  from  life 
itself."  In  addition.  Miss  Addams  owed  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  suggestion  to  the  London 
Toynbee  Hall.  This  is  no  ordered  history  of 
Hull  House,  but,  what  is  far  better,  a  living 
account  of  how  its  activities  have  shaped  them- 
selves through  the  arising  of  new  needs  and 
the  better  understanding  of  conditions.  It  is 
a  volume  of  unique  inspiration,  fascinating  in 
every  page,  and  a  worthy  monument  of  that 
effort  after  a  higher  civic  and  social  life  which 
is  one  of  the  glories  of  American  endeavor. 

Twenty   Years  at  Hull  House.      By  Jane  Ad- 
dams.      New     York:     The      Macmillan      Company; 

$:.50    net. 


Indian  Myths  and  Legends. 

Miss  Judson  has  performed  a  useful  service 
in  this  volume.  It  embodies  a  collection  of 
some  of  the  most  interesting  folk-lore  tales 
associated  with  the  mountains,  valleys,  and 
plains  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  makes 
available  for  the  general  reader  material  only 
to  be  found  in  ethnological  reports  and  the 
publications  of  learned  societies.  Miss  Jud- 
son has  shown  much  wisdom  in  her  selection, 
and  her  rewriting  of  some  of  the  stories  re- 
veals her  ability  to  enter  into  the  simple  pro- 
cesses of  the  Indian  mind.  Many  of  the  leg- 
ends bear  upon  man's  perpetual  quest  after 
the  secret  of  creation,  the  following  being  an 
apposite   example  : 

"Silver-Fox  and  Coyote  lived  together. 
Silver-Fox  gathered  some  service-berry  sticks 
and  whittled  them  down,  working  all  night. 
The  shavings  were  to  be  made  into  common 
people.  The  finished  sticks  were  to  be  war- 
riors and  chiefs.  About  sunset  the  next  day 
he  was  ready  to  make  them  alive.  They 
turned  into  people.  Then  Silver-Fox  sent 
them  away,  some  in  one  direction  and  some 
in  another.  Then  he  and  Coyote  had  a  big 
feast.  But  Coyote  wanted  also  to  make 
people,  so  he  did  everything  he  had  seen 
Silver-Fox  do.  He  gathered  some  service- 
berry  sticks  and  whittled  them  down,  working 
all  night.  About  sunset  the  next  day  he  was 
ready  to  make  them  alive.  They  turned  into 
people.  Then  Coyote  ran  after  some  of  the 
women  and  after  a  long  chase  caught  them. 
But  as  soon  as  he  touched  them,  they  turned 
into   shavings." 

Rarely  has  a  volume  of  this  kind  been  so 
admirably  illustrated.  The  fifty  pictures  are 
from  photographs  of  grand  scenery  or  portrait 
studies  of  Indians,  and  they  are  all  of  a  high 
order. 

Myths  and  Legends  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Selected  by  Katharine  Berrv  Tudson.  Chi- 
cago: A.   C.    McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.50"  net. 


The  Secrets  of  the  Vatican. 
Mr.  Sladen  does  well  to  remind  his  reader 
at  the  outset  that  the  title  of  his  volume  has 
no  reference  to  scandals.  He  affirms  that  the 
present  administration  of  the  Vatican,  with 
its  plain  living  and  high  thinking,  "leaves  no 
room  for  scandal."  No,  the  purpose  of  the 
book  is  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Vatican 
from  its  earliest  days  and  to  "initiate  the 
British  and  American  public  in  the  sights  of 
the  Vatican  which  visitors  do  not  usually  see, 
and  in  the  routine  and  institutions  of  the 
Papal  Court."  This  programme  is  fulfilled  to 
the  letter,  and  that  the  book  has  already  won 
much  favor  among  Catholics  as  well  as  Protes- 
tants is  proved  by  this  new  and  cheaper  edi- 
tion. All  the  numerous  and  deeply  interesting 
plates  of  the  original  edition  have  been  re- 
tained, and  the  text  has  been  corrected  so  as 
to  include  the  latest  information.  Deferring 
his  history  to  the  second  part  of  his  study, 
Mr.  Sladen  in  the  first  section  of  his  volume 
gives  ample  particulars  as  to  life  at  the  Vati- 
can, describes  the  ceremonies  associated  with 
the  i.eath  and  the  election  of  a  Pope,  and 
gives  an  account  of  his  interview  with  Cardi- 
nal Terry  del  Val  and  his  audience  with  Pius 
"The  present  Pope,"  he  writes,  "would 
:-r  .  solemnity  to  any  scenes — a  short,  strongly 
old  man,  with  the  head  of  an  Irish 
nt  ;  strong  in  simplicity,  illuminated  by 
redness,    full    of    sincerity    and    sound    judg- 


ment. .  .  .  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  in- 
nate condescension  which  has  given  Pius  X  a 
majesty  of  his  own.  He  is  the  very  personi- 
fication of  the  meek  inheriting  the  earth.  His 
complete  gentleness  impressed  me  more  than 
Leo  XIII's  strong  dramatic  sense  of  fitness." 
The  Secrets  of  the  Vatican.  By  Douglas 
Sladen.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Lippincott  Companv; 
$2.50  net. 

Under  Five  Reigns. 
Encouraged  by  the  warm  reception  of  her 
"Reminiscences,"  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  has 
delved  once  more  among  her  letters  and  recol- 
lections for  a  second  volume.  Naturally,  it  is 
hardly  so  rich  in  interest  as  the  first,  and  now 
and  again  incidents  are  set  down  as  "un- 
noticed" which  are  perfectly  familiar,  but  the 
gossip  about  old-time  society  and  social  man- 
ners is  so  pleasant  that  the  volume  is  sure  to 
have  many  readers.  There  are  some  timely 
paragraphs  on  the  peerage  which  include  the 
following:  "When  the  head  of  a  well-known 
west  country  family  was  raised  to  the  upper 
house  a  good  deal  of  surprise  was  expressed 
at  such  a  distinction  being  conferred  upon 
him,  for  he  had  not  rendered  any  particular 
service  to  his  party,  having  lost  practically 
every  election  he  had  contested.  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  furnished  me  the  key  to  this  enigma. 
'Well,'  said  he,  'we  really  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  him,  for  he  was  positively  doing  us 
harm.  Wherever  he  stood  he  was  beaten,  so 
at  last  we  thought  the  best  way  to  get  rid 
of  him  would  be  to  send  him  to  the  upper 
house.'  "  Although  keeping  an  open  mind  in 
many  things.  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  has  no 
liking  for  the  modern  hotel.  "Any  one  living 
in  an  hotel  is  like  a  grapevine  in  "a  flower- 
pot— movable,  carried  round  from  place  to 
place,  docked  at  the  root,  and  short  at  the  top. 
Nowhere  can  any  individual  get  real  root- 
room,  and  spread  out  his  branches  till  they 
touch  the  morning  and  the  evening,  but  in  his 
own  house."  Among  the  letters  included  in 
the  book  are  familiar  epistles  from  Darwin, 
Cobden,  Disraeli,  and  Lord  Lytton. 

Under   Five   Reigns.      By  Lady   Dorothy    Nevill. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company;   $5   net. 


Among  Friends. 
Surely  it  is  no  service  to  Dr.  Crothers  to 
characterize  him  as  "the  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  of  his  day."  That  pernicious  habit 
of  using  old  skins  for  new  wine  is  becoming 
a  bane,  and  no  one  has  more  reason  to  resent 
it  than  the  author  of  "Among  Friends,"  who 
has  enough  distinctive  qualities  of  his  own 
to  stand  under  his  own  name.  Some  of  the 
titles  of  these  new  and  welcome  essays  are 
sufficient  to  place  them  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves :  "The  Hundred  Worst  Books,"  for  ex- 
ample, or  "In  Praise  of  Politicians."  And 
wherever  a  sample  is  taken  the  reader  is  cer- 
tain to  light  upon  that  humorous  and  sug- 
gestive charm  which  is  all  Dr.  Crothers's  own. 
Thus,  in  the  second  essay,  the  average  Ameri- 
can lack  of  appreciation  of  politicians  prompts 
the  explanation :  "It  is  hard  to  interest  the 
people  of  Maine  and  the  people  of  Idaho  in 
the  same  person  or  policies.  It  takes  an  ap- 
preciable length  of  time  for  a  wave  of  public 
opinion  to  cross  the  continent.  The  'favorite 
son'  of  one  State  may  have  all  the  virtues 
necessary  for  a  national  hero,  but  it  is  a  task 
of  some  magnitude  and  difficulty  to  advertise 
his  existence  to  forty  or  forty-five  oblivious 
commonwealths,  especially  if  their  attention  is 
distracted  by  favorite  sons  of  their  own."  One 
of  the  most  delightful  essays  in  the  volume  is 
that  entitled,  "My  Missionary  Life  in  Persia." 
Dr.  Crothers  never  was  a  missionary  in  Per- 
sia, but  he  wanted  to  be  a  missionary  "be- 
cause I  longed  to  go  on  missionary  journeys." 
So  he  made  mental  choice  of  Persia,  but  was 
thwarted  by  his  grandmother,  who  seems  to 
have  feared  he  "might  develop  Oriental  traits, 
alien  to  the  habit  of  mind  of  the  Chillicothe 
Presbytery."  Hence  Dr.  Crothers  went  to 
Kansas  instead,  which  he  found  interesting, 
though  in  a  different  way.  This  same  whim- 
sical paper  expresses  sympathy  with  the  In- 
dians to  whom  Jonathan  Edwards  went  as  a 
missionary. 

A  mono     Friends.        By     Samuel     M.     Crothers. 
Boston:    Houghton   Mifflin    Company;    $1.25    net. 


Florida  Trails. 
Not  for  a  long  time  has  there  come  from 
the  press  a  more  delightful  book  on  natural 
history  than  Mr.  Packard's  winter  in  Florida 
has  enabled  him  to  produce.  That  he  has  an 
intimate  and  wide  knowledge  of  flora  and 
fauna  is  well  known  to  his  many  readers,  but 
rarely  has  he  conveyed  his  stores  of  informa- 
tion in  so  captivating  a  manner.  No  matter 
whether  he  writes  of  Southern  butterflies,  or 
a  wander  along  the  margin  of  a  river,  or 
takes  as  his  theme  a  frosty  morning  in 
Florida,  or  goes  "just  fishing,"  he  quickly 
captures  his  reader's  interest  and  never  al- 
lows it  to  slacken.  His  little  pictures  of 
nature  effects  are  gems  of  description,  and  his 
vignettes  of  birds  and  flowers  have  an  at- 
tractive quality  plus  a  touch  of  human  'feel- 
ing. Pelicans  remind  Mr.  Packard  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  who  figure  in  the  mural 
decorations  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
"They  have  a  faintly  colored  top  to  the  head 
which  reminds  one  of  a  bald  and  massive 
dome  of  thought,  and  they  draw  their  beaks 
back  against   their  necks  till  they  are  for  all 


the  world  like  long  beards.  Then  there  is 
an  intellectual  solemnity  about  them  that  I 
am  sure  their  character  does  not  belie.  Even 
when  they  play  at  leap-frog,  clumsily  flopping 
one  over  another  in  the  pool,  they  do  it  in  a 
way  that  convinces  you  that  they  have  it  all 
reasoned  out  and  are  not  entering  into  it 
lightly  or  without  due  consideration."  The 
volume  is  fully  illustrated  from  admirable 
photographs. 

Florida    Trails.      By    Winthrop    Packard.      Bos- 
ton:   Small,   Maynard  &  Co.;  $3  net. 


On  the  Wool  Track. 

A  year  or  so  ago  some  one  wrote  a  book 
on  "The  Real  Australia,"  but  the  picture  it 
gave  was  markedly  different  from  that  drawn 
by  Mr.  Bean  in  this  lively  volume.  Yet  Mr. 
Bean  claims  that  his  is  the  "real"  Australia, 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  wealth  of 
that  southern  continent  depends  to  a  large 
extent  upon  sheep  it  must  be  admitted  there 
are  good  grounds  for  his  contention.  For 
these  brightly  written  chapters  tell  all  about 
sheep,  or,  rather,  about  the  men  who  deal  in 
sheep.  They  are  the  outcome  of  a  commis- 
sion to  "write  up"  the  wool  lands  of  Aus- 
tralia, the  interior  lands  which  are  an  un- 
known country  not  only  to  the  tourist  but  to 
the  average  Australian  himself.  Mr.  Bean 
was  exceedingly  industrious  in  gathering  his 
material,  and  has  cast  it  into  an  eminently 
readable  shape.  In  the  course  of  his  nar- 
rative he  furnishes  his  reader  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  practical  information,  but 
his  main  concern  is  to  depict  the  lives  and 
characters  of  the  men  engaged  on  the  wool 
track.  This  he  accomplishes  in  a  vivid  man- 
ner, and  his  text  is  admirably  supplemented 
by  some  excellent  photographs.  . 

On  the  Wool  Track.  By  C.  E.  W.  Bean. 
New    York:   John   Lane  Company:    $1. 50   net. 


Education  in  the  United  States. 
In  this  pleasantly  written  book  President 
Thwing  traces  the  chief  features  of  the  ad- 
vances which  have  been  made  in  educational 
methods  since  the  Civil  War.  He  describes 
the  progressive  movement,  organization,  and 
administration,  gives  a  brief  history  of  the 
development  of  educational  theory,  and  has 
chapters  on  courses  of  study,  the  teacher  and 
teaching,  the  text-book,  morals  and  religion, 
athletics,  material  and  indirect  education,  the 
Carnegie  foundation,  and  other  related  topics. 
One  of  his  conclusions  is  that  "American 
education  has  not  enlarged  the  field  of  learn- 
ing as  has  the  German,  but  no  land  has  in  its 
education  produced  greater  or  finer  personali- 
ties than  America."  Again,  while  doubting 
whether  the  best  teachers  of  today  are  abler 
than  those  of  a  generation  ago,  he  holds  that 
"the  rank  and  file  of  the  staff  has  improved 
through  fuller  knowledge  and  more  constant 
use  of  improved  methods  of  teaching."  Presi- 
dent Thwing  has  searched  far  and  wide  for 
his  facts  and  embodied  them  in  an  informing 
and  suggestive  form. 

A     History     of  Education      in     the     United 

States    Since    the  Civil    War.       By    Charles    F. 

Thwing.        Boston:  Houghton     Mifflin     Company; 
$1.25    net. 


An  Englishman  in  Ireland. 
Thanks  to  the  inspiration  of  an  Irish- 
American  who  had  indulged  in  much  camping 
and  was  no  stranger  to  voyages  on  many 
rivers,  Mr.  Scott-James  decided  to  make  a 
canoe  trip  through  the  rivers,  loughs,  and 
canals  of  Ireland.  This  book  is  the  result. 
It  starts  at  Belfast,  traverses  the  Lagan  Canal, 
Lough  Erne,  the  Shannon,  and  many  another 
stretch  of  water,  and  ends  in  the  lovely  valley 
of  the  Seven  Churches.  The  book  justifies 
the  journey.  It  looks  at  Ireland  from  a 
novel  standpoint,  that  of  its  waterways,  and 
gives  many  interesting  glimpses  of  Irish  char- 
acter. Mr.  Scott-James  defends  his  route  as 
the  "natural  and  inspiring  one;  for,  as  Shel- 
ley says  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Peacock, 
'rivers  are  not  like  roads,  the  work  of  the 
hands  of  man  ;  they  imitate  mind,  which  wan- 
ders at  will  over  pathless  deserts,  and  flows 
through  nature's  loveliest  recesses,  which  are 
inaccessible  to  anything  besides.' "  A  visit 
to  Lissoy,  the  "sweet  Auburn"  of  Goldsmith, 
shows  that  ruin  is  fast  overtaking  the  old 
rectory  in  which  the  poet  spent  his  boyhood. 
Of  the  rectory  "not  much  was  left  besides 
the  round  doorway,  two  rectangular  windows, 
and  parts  of  the  upper  windows.  It  must 
have  been  a  pleasant  place  to  grow  up  in,  in 
the  days  when  the  'modest  mansion'  still 
looked  out  on  tended  flowers  and  shrubs, 
when  the  grass  was  kept  trim,  and  the  poultry 
had  not  yet  taken  possession  of  the  lawn." 
There  are  nine  attractive  illustrations  from 
photographs  by  the  author. 

An     Englishman     in     Ireland.       By    R.     Scott- 
James.     New  York:    E.    P.   Dutton  &  Co.;    $2   net. 


People  and  Questions. 
An  engaging  personal  note  is  in  evidence 
in  most  of  these  occasional  sketches.  Thus. 
Mr.  Street  tells  us  in  an  enthusiastic  vein 
of  a  quiet  day  in  the  country,  or  of  his  ex- 
periences in  a  London  fog,  or  what  his  emo- 
tions were  when  a  play  of  his  was  acted,  and 
so  on.  And,  no  matter  what  his  theme,  he 
can  generally  give  it  a  twist  to  link  it  with 
universal  experience.  His  day  in  the  country, 
for     example,     opened     prosperously     because 


there  was  "no  obstreperous  milkman.  Milk 
comes  to  the  cottage  from  a  cow  in  the  next 
field,  with  no  clattering  fuss."  In  the  town 
how  different !  "Every  house  in  my  street 
goes  to  a  different  shop  for  milk,  and  every 
milkman,  yelling  defiance,  flings  a  hundred 
cans  on  the  pavement  and  kicks  them  about, 
and  the  fury  lasts  from  six  to  eight."  The 
fog  is  a  revealer  of  human  kindness.  "I 
walked  a  mile  to  my  abode,  and  made  a  point 
of  asking  my  whereabouts  of  every  one  I 
met.  Not  one  churlish  or  even  hurried 
answer:  politeness,  jokes,  reminiscences, 
laughter."  And  so  on  through  all  these  de- 
lightful essays.  Mr.  Street  was  well  advised 
to  republish  them. 

Pkople  and  Questions.     By  G.  S.   Street.      New 
York:    Mitchell   Kennerley;   $1.50  net. 
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Briefer  Reviews. 
Humorous  comment  on  the  foibles  of 
present-day  life  is  the  distinguishing  quality 
of  Stephen  Leacock's  •  "Literary  Lapses" 
(John  Lane  Company;  $1.25).  The  boarding- 
house,  how  to  make  a  million  dollars,  how 
to  avoid  getting  married,  sufferings  in  a 
barber's  chair,  the  country  hotel — these  are 
some  of  the  topics  treated  in  a  touch-and-go 
manner,  and  always  Mr.  Leacock  manages  to 
see  the  laughable  thing. 

Charles  E.  Walk's  "The  Paternoster  Ruby" 
(A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.35  net)  is  an  un- 
usually absorbing  detective  story,  told  by  the 
detective  himself  in  a  direct  and  lively  man- 
ner. The  reader  is  plunged  into  the  heart 
of  the  mystery  in  the  first  chapter  and  kept 
in  suspense  to  almost  the  last  page.  At  the 
same  time  Mr.  Walk  is  adroit  enough  to  re- 
lieve his  tense  situations  by  various  stages 
in  the  development  of  a  delightful  love  story. 

Thomas  Seltzer's  translation  of  Wilhelm 
Ostwald's  "Natural  Philosophy"  <  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.;  $1  net)  makes  available  for  the  reader 
of  English  an  exceedingly  suggestive  study 
of  the  sciences,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  guide 
the  student  in  the  acquisition  of  those  com- 
prehensive notions  of  the  external  world  and 
the  inner  life  which  are  necessary  to  the  uni- 
fying of  knowledge.  There  is  an  admirable 
discussion  of  the  general  theory  of  knowl- 
edge, and  of  logic  and  mathematics;  and  these 
prepare  for  the  sections  on  the  physical  and 
biologic  sciences. 

Herman  H.  Home's  "Idealism  in  Educa- 
tion" (the  Macmillan  Company ;  $1.25  net) 
is  an  earnest  and  suggestive  little  volume  and 
should  be  carefully  read  by  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  first  principles  in  the  making 
of  men  and  women.  It  looks  toward  the  day 
when  "the  measure  of  a  man  will  include 
the  physique  of  the  athlete,  the  reason  of  the 
scientist  and  philosopher,  the  feeling  of  the 
poet,  the  imagination  of  the  prophet  and  in- 
ventor, and  the  will  of  the  reformer."  Pro- 
fessor Home  believes  that  the  first  principles 
in  the  making  of  men  and  women  are  "good 
environment,"  "good-where,"  and  "good-will." 

Whether  as  a  traveling  companion  or  for 
the  arm-chair  hour,  Florence  Ansell  and 
Frank  Fraprie's  "The  Art  of  the  Munich  Gal- 
leries" (L.  C.  Page  &  Co. ;  $2  net)  is  well 
adapted  to  attain  the  end  the  authors  have  in 
view.  They  are  not  art  critics  with  a  new 
and  revolutionary  theory  to  defend,  but  pleas- 
ant guides  who  are  content  to  base  their  judg- 
ments on  well-established  principles.  The 
book  describes  the  contents  of  the  three  gal- 
leries at  Munich,  the  Old  and  New  Pinako- 
thek,  and  the  Schack.  and  there  are  excellent 
reproductions  of  upwards  of  fifty  of  the  most 
notable  pictures.  The  book  is  handsome  in 
appearance  and  has  a  copious  index. 

Although  intended  primarily  for  students 
and  the  use  of  teachers  of  reading-circles, 
Charles  A.  Ellwood's  "Sociology  and  Modern 
Social  Problems"  (American  Book  Company; 
$1)  gives  such  a  concise  survey  of  the  field 
that  it  may  be  warmly  commended  to  all  in- 
terested in  the  problems  of  the  day.  Opening 
with  a  discussion  of  the  study  of  society,  the 
book  then  examines  the  bearing  of  the  theory 
of  evolution  upon  social  questions,  and  passes 
to  such  topics  as  the  function  of  the  family 
in  social  organization,  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion, the  problem  of  the  negro  and  the  city, 
and  socialism  in  the  light  of  sociology.  Mr. 
Ellwood  contends  that  "the  political  and  eco- 
nomic objections  to  socialism  are  not  less 
weighty  than  the  sociological  objections." 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Golden  Age  of  Engraving. 

Whatever  reader  follows  Mr.  Keppel's  ad- 
vice to  skip  his  first  chapter  will  miss  one  of 
the  most  delightful  sections  of  a  book  packed 
with  fascinating  pages.  It  is  a  "chiefly  per- 
sonal"' chapter,  and  it  gives  an  alluring  ac- 
count of  how  the  author  came  to  start  on  the 
road  which  led  to  his  becoming  America's 
foremost  printseller  and  authority  on  en- 
graving. It  was  all  owing  to  his  rash  pur- 
chase for  a  hundred  dollars  of  a  collection 
of  old  prints  which  a  friend  was  anxious  to 
dispose  of  before  he  left  the  "abominable 
town"  of  New  York  for  his  beloved  London. 
Mr.  Keppel  soon  grew  to  hate  the  sight  of 
the  prints,  but  when  Mr.  Phillips  of  Phila- 
delphia gave  a  hundred  dollars  for  just  six  of 
them  his  opinion  underwent  a  radical  change. 
A  little  later  he  went  to  London  to  collect 
more  of  those  once  despised  prints,  and  so 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Noseda,  a 
notable  printseller  and  expert  of  her  day. 
Mr.  Keppel  had  spent  all  his  money  before 
learning  of  Mrs.  Noseda  and  her  wonderful 
collection,  but  the  worthy  woman  informed 
him  that  he  could  draw  upon  her  stock  if  he 
had  good  London  references.  Calling  the 
next  day  with  three  letters  of  which  he  was 
proud,  he  was  astonished  to  see  Mrs,  Noseda 
tear  them  up  without  reading  and  hear  her 
say  that  he  might  take  anything  he  wanted 
and  pay  her  on  his  visit  the  following  year. 
This  was  Mr.  Keppel's  first  real  start  as  a 
printseller,  and  he  now  repays  the  obligation 
by  an  affectionate   tribute  to  his  helper. 

Among  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  masters 
and  the  masterpieces  of  engraving  there  are 
many  valuable  studies  of  Reynolds,  Cousins, 
Millet,  Whistler,  and  others.  They  are  all 
replete  with  knowledge,  and  everywhere  Mr. 
Keppel  writes  in  a  lively  style.  Nor  should  it 
be  forgotten  that  the  volume  is  richly  illus- 
trated. 

The  Golden  Ace  of  Engraving.  By  Frederick 
Keppel.  New  York :  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Com- 
pany; $3.50  net. 

The  Boys'  Book  of  Model  Aeroplanes. 

There  ought  to  be  a  large  audience  for 
this  admirable  little  book.  Seeing  that  the 
vocation  of  the  boy  is  "endless  imitation,"  it 
is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  there  are 
countless  thousands  of  lads  who  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  are  trying  to  emulate  on  a 
small  scale  the  air-exploits  of  their  elders, 
and  this  is  just  the  manual  for  their  needs. 
There  is  an  enthusiastic  chapter  on  the  new 
sport,  which  is  followed  by  careful  instruc- 
tions how  to  build  and  fly  model  aeroplanes. 
These  instructions  deal  with  the  glider,  the 
motor,  simple  monoplane  models,  the  biplane, 
and  combination  of  the  monoplane  and  bi- 
plane forms.  The  second  section  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  the  history  and  science  of  avia- 
tion, in  which  an  account  is  given  of  the 
first  flying  machine,  the  development  of  the 
aeroplane,  and  the  achievements  of  the 
brothers  Wright.  The  book  is  fully  illus- 
trated from  admirable  photographs,  and  there 
are  many   useful   diagrams. 

The  Boys'  Book  of  Model  Areoplanes.  By 
Francis  A.  Collins.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company;   $1.20  net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
As  May  Sinclair's  "The  Creators"  is  thought 
by  many  to  be  a  satire  of  the  affectations  of 
literary  folk,  it  is  interesting  to  have  this  ap- 
preciation of  the  novelist  by  a  writer  friend  : 
"There  is  no  trace  of  cynicism  in  her  nature. 
Her  point  of  view  is  that  of  a  cultured  stu- 
dent, and  to  much  learning  and  reflection  she 
adds  a  naturally  fastidious  temperament,  but 
her  sympathies  are  wide.  I  have  never  heard 
her  judge  or  shrink  from  any  one." 

"As  a  boy  in  Dublin,"  G.  B.  Shaw  has  been 
confessing,  "I  belonged  not  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  to  the  time  of  Pepys  and  the 
eighteenth  century.  I  heard  Beethoven  played 
on  a  piano  with  a  wooden  frame,  which  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  Beethoven  on  an 
iron-framed  piano.  My  father  was  a  musical 
genius  in  his  way.  He  could  play  on  the 
trombone  interminably.  In  fact  he  could  play 
any  kind  of  instrument,  and  I  remember  him 
picking  up  a  flute  and  playing  'Home,  Sweet 
Home'  so  well  that  the  maid-servant  came  up, 
thinking  it  was  a  man  in  the  street,  to  order 
him  away."  He  added  that  great  composers 
do  not  care  much  for  music  as  a  hobby,  just 
as  he,  although  a  dramatist,  did  not  go  about 
collecting  old  folios  of  Shakespeare. 

Among  the  books  announced  by  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company  for  this  year  but  which  have 
had  to  be  postponed  are:  "Copyright,"  by  R. 
R.  Bowker;  "Public  Ownership  of  Telephones 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,"  by  Arthur  N. 
Holcombe ;  "Socialism,"  by  Oscar  D.  Skelton  ; 
and  "Industrial  Accidents  and  Their  Compen- 
sation," by   Gilbert   L.   Campbell. 

Another  glimpse  into  Tolstoy's  home  life 
is  given  by  Prince  Bariatinsky,  who  paid  a 
visit  to  the  writer  to  obtain  from  him  a  con- 
tribution to  his  paper:  "A  footman  opened 
the  door  and  gravely  conducted  me  away 
from  all  the  reception  rooms,  up  a  narrow, 
winding  staircase,  to  the  third  floor,  and 
ushered  me  into  Tolstoy's  own  famous  sanc- 
tum.    I  can  not  well  describe  my  emotion  as 


I  saw  him  for  the  first  time  in  that  bare  little 
room,  with  its  plain  iron  bedstead  and  little 
writing-table.  From  the  moment  of  his  deep- 
voiced,  hearty  welcome,  the  personality  of  the 
man  fascinated  me,  held  me  spellbound.  The 
most  wonderful  thing  about  him  was  the  con- 
trast of  his  infinite,  unaffected  good  nature 
with  the  rugged  exterior — the  white  beard 
against  his  rough,  dark  shirt,  the  shaggy  brow, 
and,  above  all,  the  stern,  fixed,  piercing  look 
of  his  eyes — those  unforgetable   eyes  !" 

That  senseless  habit  of  describing  an  author 
as  the  American  This  or  the  English  That 
has  rarely  been  more  absurdly  illustrated  than 
by  the  English  Daily  Chronicle,  which  dubs 
Lafcadio  Hearn  as  "the  American  Borrow." 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  in 
common  between  the  writings  of  the  two  men. 
Hearn  was  not  an  American.  But  one  hardly 
goes  to  the  Daily  Chronicle  for  accuracy  in 
literary  information. 

Burton  E.  Stevenson  has  undertaken  to 
compile  for  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  a  collection  of 
American  and  English  verse  in  which,  while 
standard  poems  will  be  prominent,  unusual 
emphasis  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  work  of  con- 
temporary American  writers  and  upon  lighter 
forms  of  verse.  A  considerable  section  of  the 
volume  will  be  given  to  fugitive  poems. 

Sven  Hedin's  new  work,  "Overland  to  In- 
dia," which  the  Macmillans  have  almost  ready 
for  publication,  will  describe  the  author's 
route  through  the  ancient,  desolate,  effete 
Persia,  for  the  explorer  diligently  avoided 
paths  trodden  by  the  feet  of  others.  The 
work  will  be  profusely  illustrated  from  pho- 
tographs and  drawings  by  Dr.  Hedin  and  in- 
clude a  set  of  carefully  prepared  maps. 

According  to  a  French  critic,  Maurice 
Muret,  Paul  Heyse,  who  has  come  into  promi- 
nence through  the  Nobel  prize,  "is  too  pure 
and  classic  a  writer  to  ever  become  thor- 
oughly popular.  He  has  never  known  what  it 
was  to  hold  the  public.  At  the  theatre  where, 
in  Germany  as  everywhere,  literary  reputa- 
tions are  made,  he  never  wholly  has  suc- 
ceeded. Herr  Heyse  is  a  sincere  artist  in  his 
plays,  an  honest  poet,  but  both  of  these  quali- 
ties make  theatrical  directors  shy  of  his 
work." 

In  her  recollections,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Walford 
pays  an  affectionate  tribute  to  Wolcott  Bales- 
tier,  "the  singularly  endearing  young  Ameri- 
can" who  made  so  many  friends  in  England 
some  eighteen  years  ago.  There  was  scarcely 
a  literary  man  or  woman  in  England  whom 
he  did  not  approach  on  behalf  of  the  New 
York  publishing  house  he  represented,  and 
few  were  they  who  were  not  drawn  into  his 
net.  "He  had  a  unique  personality,"  Mrs. 
Walford  writes.  "He  took  the  most  cold  and 
cautious  hearts  by  storm.  His  wit,  his  en- 
thusiasm, his  absolute  and  unqualified  self- 
reliance,  untinged  as  it  was  by  any  personal 
vanity  or  egotism,  inspired  us  with  the  same 
faith."  Balestier,  it  will  be  remembered, 
wrote  "The  Naulaka"  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother-in-law,    Rudyard    Kipling. 

At  recent  manuscript  sales  in  London  some 
high  prices  have  been  obtained.  Thus,  for 
some  sixteen  hundred  pages  of  Meredith's  un- 
used versions  of  some  of  his  novels  the  sum 
of  £1866  was  given  after  spirited  competition 
between  a  London  and  an  American  buyer.  At 
the  same  sale  the  manuscript  of  Byron's  ode  to 
Napoleon,  on  thirteen  pages,  realized  £320. 
In  a  different  collection  a  letter  from  George 
Washington  changed  hands  for  £57,  while 
a  one-page  manuscript  of  Burns's  "Wilt  thou 
be  my  dearie"  was  knocked  down  for    £41.10. 

New  Books  Received. 

The  Silver  Thread  and  Other  Plays  for 
Young  People.  By  Constance  d'Arcy  Mackay. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.10  net. 

Plays  which  have  stood  the  test  of  actual  pro- 
duction by  juvenile  players.  They  are  simple 
in  construction  and  are  provided  with  practical 
instructions    as    to   costume    and   scenery. 

The  Poems  of  Sophie  Tewett.  Memorial  edi- 
tion. New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.;  $1.25 
net. 

An  admirable  edition  with  a  sympathetic  bio- 
graphical introduction  hy  Louise  R.  Jewett.  The 
volume  includes  Miss  Jewett's  translation  of  "The 
Daughter   of  Jorio." 

The  Miracle  of  Right  Thought.  By  Orison 
Swett  Marden.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.;  $1    net. 

Teaches  "the  divinity  of  right  desire"  and  in- 
culcates the  value  of  cultivating  an  optimistic, 
hopeful    attitude. 

At  Sunset.  By  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin   Company;  $1.25   net. 

Mrs.  Howe  was  engaged  on  the  preparation  of 
this  little  volume  of  her  laler  poems  at  the  time 
of  her  death.  It  includes  al!  the  notable  odes  for 
public  occasions  written  in  her  last  years,  and 
has  an  admirable  photogravure  frontispiece  from 
the  portrait  by  John    Elliott. 

Oh,  To  Be  Rich  and  Young!  By  Jabez  T. 
Sunderland.  Boston:  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation;  $1   net. 

Brief  chapters  of  an  inspiring  quality  telling  of 
the  wealth  which  all  may  win,  of  the  beauty  all 
may  attain,  and  how  perpetual  youth  may  be  se- 
cured. 

George  Washington.  By  Worthington  Chaun- 
cey  Ford.  Benjamin  Franklin.  By  Lindsay 
Swift.      Boston:    Small,    Maynard  &  Co. 

Two  additions  to  the  admirable  "Beacon  Biogra- 
phies"  which   worthily  sustain  the  high   reputation 


of  those  well-knit  little  monographs  for  concise 
statement  of  fact  and  illuminating  interpretation 
of  principles. 

Provenca.  By  Ezra  Pound.  Boston:  Small, 
Maynard   &  Co. 

Poems  selected  from  the  "Persona:,"  "Exulta- 
tions," and  "Canzonierc"  of  the  author.  They 
have  a  distinct  poetic   quality. 

Songs  of  Home.  By  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
Indianapolis:   The   Bobbs-Mcrrill   Company. 

Typical  Riley  verse,  with  appropriate  pictures  by 
Will  Vawter. 

The  Girl  I  Loved.  By  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
Indianapolis:    The    Bobbs-Mcrrill   Company. 

A  poem  of  sentiment,  attractively  bound  and 
adorned  with  delicate  pictures  by  Howard  Chand- 
ler   Christy, 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Illstrated  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy.  Indianap- 
olis:   The  Bobbs-Merrill   Company. 

An  unusually  attractive  edition  of  Scott's 
famous  poem,  the  illustrations  to  which  are  notable 
for  their  artistic  and  romantic  qualities. 

Love  and  the  Year.  By  Grace  Griswold.  New 
York:    Duffield  &   Co. 

uainty  verse  dealing  mainly  with  the  affections. 

The  Pion  eers.  By  James  Oppenheim.  New 
York:    B.  W.  Huebsch. 

A  poetic  drama  in  two  scenes  originally  pro- 
duced it  Lanier  Camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Pisca- 
taqua,  Maine.  The  author's  ambition  is  to  con- 
tribute to  a  native  drama  "which  shall  go  straight 
home  to   the  people  of  America." 

The  Teddvsee.  By  Wallace  Irwin.  New  York: 
B.    W.    Huebsch;    75    cents   net. 

Verse  and  pictures  reprinted  from  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

Import  and  Outlook  of  Socialism.  By  New- 
ton Mann.  Boston:  James  H.  West  Company; 
$1.50  net. 

A  sketch  of  the  rise  of  socialism  through  the 
Utopian  communism  of  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  and  a  critical  examination  of  the  grounds 
on  which   the  socialist  hope  is  built. 

Sigurd  Slembe.  By  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson. 
Translated  by  William  Morton  Payne.  Chicago: 
Charles  H.    Sergei  &  Co. 

A  new  edition  of  a  superb  translation  which  has 
been  out  of  print  for  several  years. 

The  Collected  Works  of  Ambrose  Bierce. 
Vols.  I,  II,  and  III.  New  York:  The  Neale  Pub- 
lishing   Company. 

Another  edition  of  Mr.  Bierce's  collected  works 
which  is  to  be  completed  in  ten  volumes.  The 
price  has  been  fixed  at  $25  per  set,  payable  $2.50 
for  each  volume  as  published,  but  no  subscription 
will  be  taken  for  less  than  a  complete  set.  The 
binding  is  in  cloth,  strong  and  artistic,  the  paper 
excellent,  and  the  printing  all  that  could  be 
wished. 

Life  of  Japan.  By  Masuji  Miyakawa.  New 
York:  The  Neale   Publishing  Company;   $1.50  net. 

A  second  and  revised  edition  of  a  volume  which 
gives  an  intimate  picture  of  Japanese  life  and 
civilization. 

The  Gilded  Way.  By  Victor  Mapes.  New 
York:  The  Neale  Publishing  Company;  $1.50. 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "Partners  Three" 
dealing  with   the   present  day   in   a  dramatic   style. 

The  Sowing  of  Swords.  By  Hannah  Parting. 
New  York:  The  Neale  Publishing  Company; 
$1.50. 

A  vivid  story  of  a  woman  who  entered  a  South- 
ern home  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  the  slaves  to 
insurrection. 

A  Texas  Pioneer.  By  August  Santleben.  New 
York:  The  Neale  Publishing  Company;  $2  net. 

A  direct  narrative  of  early  staging  and  over- 
land freighting  days  on  the  frontiers  of  Texas 
and    Mexico. 

Hood's  Texas  Brigade.  By  J.  B.  Policy.-  New 
York:   The  Neale  Publishing  Company:    $3.50   net. 

Describes  the  organization  of  the  brigade,  the 
changes  made  during  its  term  of  service,  and  fur- 
nishes full  accounts  of  the  battles  in  which  it 
took  part.     Numerous  portrait  illustrations. 


Pears' 

Pears'  Soap  fur- 
nishes all  the  skin 
needs,  except  water. 
,  Just  how  it 
cleanses,  softens 
and  freshens  the 
delicate  skin-fabric, 
takes  longer  to  ex- 
pound than  to  expe- 
rience. Use  a  cake. 

Sold  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe 


PIANOS  535 

PLAYER  PIANOS 

C  We  sell  standard  makes  at  a  legitimate  profit 

We   cany  all  grades,  but  only  the  best  m  each 

grade — Steinway,   Emerson,   Kurtzman,  Cecilian 

Player  Piano,  etc. 

<J  We  will  sell  you  any  of  our  lea*  expensive  pianos  and 

agree  to  take  the  same  in  exchange  for  a  STEINWAY 

any  lime  within   three  years,  allowing  the  full   purchase 

price  paid. 

tj  Moderate  terms  on  any  piano,  even  on  the  Steinway. 

Rent  Pianos — Finest  Stock — Best  Rates 

Sherman  Jilay  &  Go. 

Stanwaj  and  Other  Pianos     Player  Panes  ef  ill  GrtssM 

Victor  Talking  Machines     Shed  Mask  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Sts.,  Oakland 


Letters    of   Celebrities    Bought 

I   will    pay    cash    for    original    autograph    let- 
ters  or  documents  of  any   famous  person,  an- 
cient or  modern.     Send  me  a  list  of  what  you 
have.       WALTER  r.  BENJAMIN 
225  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


Byron 

Hot  Springs 

One  of  the  world's  most  curative  springs, 
2J-£  hours  from  San  Francisco;  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  hotels  and  a  delightful  place  for 
rest  and  recreation.  See  Southern  Pacific  In- 
formation Bureau,  James  Flood  Building,  any 
S.  P.  Agent,  or  Peck-Judah,  789  Market  St, 
San  Francisco,  or  553  S.  Spring  St,  Los  An- 
geles, or  address  manager,  Byron  Hot  Springs, 
California. 


Crocker 
Safe 
Deposit 
Vaults 


Crocker 
Building 
San  Francisco 
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HOBBLE-SKIRTS  AND  MUSIC. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


"The  Dollar  Princess"  conies  with  the 
prestige  of  the  Frohman  name :  that,  and  the 
fact  that  Monday  was  a  holiday,  made  the 
opening  performance  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
a  big  affair,  in  the  matter  of  attendance.  The 
-house  was  full  from  pit  to  dome,  the  audience 
very  much  in  the  humor  to  enjoy  itself,  the 
comedy  gay  and  sprightly,  and  sentimental 
and  romantic,  the  costumes  handsome,  the 
gowns  of  the  style  of  a  minute  ago,  the 
hobble-skirts  playing  star  role,  and  the  music 
as  moving  and  seductive  as  "The  Merry 
Widow"  waltz. 

The  people,  however,  save  for  Fred  Len- 
nox, the  tall  comedian,  and  the  sole  member 
of  the  original  company,  are  only  so-so.  This, 
however,  is  not  as  bad  as  it  sounds,  as  they 
are  all  young,  enthusiastic,  fresh  in  their 
feeling  for  and  enjoyment  of  the  roles,  and, 
indeed,  were  no  doubt  selected  from  the  band 
of  second-rank  musical-comedy  performers 
because  they  are  so  promising. 

The  story  is  rather  more  coherent  than 
usual,  the  principal  love  affair,  like  the  music. 
evidently  owing  some  of  its  inspiration  to 
"The  Merry  Widow."  There  is  a  rebellious, 
stiff-necked  young  man  who  loves  the  dollar 
princess,  but  refuses  to  knuckle  to  money, 
even  for  love.  There  is  a  dollar  princess, 
who  has  grit  her  teeth  in  a  determination  to 
win  said  young  man ;  and  who  has  to  eat 
humble  pie  in  order  to  get  him.  There  is  a 
lot  of  snappy  back-talk  between  this  secretly 
enamored  but  openly  belligerent  pair,  and 
there  are  any  number  of  deliciously  pretty 
musical  numbers,  for  Leo  Fall,  as  a  com- 
poser, possesses  the  qualities  of  delicacy,  good 
taste,  charm,  and  individuality.  There  is 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  dancing, 
rather  more  gracefully  done  than  usual,  by 
the  trio  of  bewitching  girls  who  carry  the 
burden  of  the  principal   female  roles. 

In  the  matter  of  singing,  well,  that  is 
where  the  second-rank  of  the  performers 
comes  in.  Daphne  Glenne,  who  sings  the 
leading  role,  has  only  an  average  voice,  but 
it  has  that  quality  in  it  wihch  causes  it  in 
the  ensemble  numbers  to  float  perceptibly 
above  the  others.  Miss  Glenne  is  a  delicately 
tinted  small-boned  blonde  who  emphasizes 
her  much-prized  slenderness  to  the  point  of 
extreme  tubularity,  by  her  baby  waists,  and 
foldless  skirts.  She  is  graceful  when  dancing, 
and  awkward  when  she  isn't;  but  hers  is  that 
graceful  awkwardness  that  sits  as  acceptably 
on  her  boyishly  slim  figure  as  innocence  on 
the  brow  of  girlhood. 

Little  Miss  Clanford.  in  the  role  of  Daisy, 
catches  our  favor  with  her  pretty  dancing, 
her  coquettish  black  hair,  her  dainty  rebel- 
lions against  cloying  sentimentalities,  and  her 
hobble-skirts.  It  was  difficult  to  choose  be- 
tween hers  and  Barbara  Babington's  hobble- 
skirts:  they  were  both  such  impertinent  yet 
discreet  bits  of  flimsiness — the  skirts.  I  mean, 
not  the  girls — and  the  feet  that  disported  be- 
neath them  were  such  minute  twinklers  that 
they  cast  other  feet  that  shall  be  nameless  on 
the  stage  into  the  shade. 

All  three  of  these  girls  are  attractive 
enough  to  fill  secondary  roles  with  the  youth, 
daintiness,  gayety,  and  sprightly  charm  that 
are  indispensable  to  success  in  musical  com- 
edy. It  is  in  vocal  endowment  that  the  two 
lesser  lights  lack,  Barbara  Babington  being 
next  to  inaudible  when  she  sings,  and  Eileen 
Clanford  is  only  able  to  emit  a  girlish  twit- 
tering that  matches  her  small  size.  Miss 
Babington's  great  card  is  an  alluring  smile 
which  lights  up  her  face  to  such  a  degree  as 
entirely  to  dispel  the  shade  of  her  drooping 
hat 

There  is  a  lot  of  young  men  in  the  cast, 
and  their  combined  efforts  amuse  sufficiently 
to  keep  the  audience  almost,  but  not  quite 
satisfied  with  the  comedy  element,  until  the 
comedian-in-chief  comes  along,  rather  late 
in  the  play.  Him  we  recognize  at  once  as 
a  genuine  comedian,  even  if  we  have  never 
seen  him  before.  Fred  Lennox  acts  the  role 
of  Tartaroff,  a  lion-tamer,  which  fact  is  deli- 
cately indicated  by  his  lion-skin  vest-front, 
and  the  size  of  his  finger-rings.  If  he  had 
more  material  supplied  him,  he  would  be  a 
banner  amuser,  as  he  is  not  in  the  least  a 
rule-'  y-line  comedian,  and  airily  tosses  off  a 
of  cleverly  funny,  head-spinning  fa- 
ncies that  make  you  feel  as  if  you 
experiencing  the  cheerful  inconse- 
;    of    an    amusing    dream.      He    is    so 


satisfactory  with  the  comparatively  little  that 
is  given  him  to  be  funny  on,  that  it  is  a 
pity  he  had  not  more  to  show  the  metal  that 
he  is  made  of. 

The  chorus  does  not  quite  live  up  to  its 
name.  The  girls  are  plump,  and  pleasing,  but 
sedate.  Collectively  they  are  deficient  in 
that  airy,  butterfly  charm  that  wins  the  ad- 
miring indulgence  of  the  workaday  world,  and 
sets  the  society  buds  to  light-footed  emulation 
in  their  amateur  performances.  Teddy  Buck- 
ley, the  little  scarlet  waitress,  rises  to  the 
dignity  of  a  place  on  the  programme  because 
of  the  graceful  agility  of  her  twinkling  feet 
in  the  dance,  but  the  rest  travel  in  dozens. 

There  is  a  pale-blue-hobble-skirt  dance  in 
the  first  act  upon  which  the  audience  hangs 
with  fascinated  absorption,  so  deftly  do  the 
girls  lift  their  hobble-bands  to  allow  them- 
selves free  play  in  the  dance.  In  fact,  there 
is  a  very  pronounced  flavor  of  hobble-skirt 
all  through  the  play,  and  it  gradually  dawns 
upon  us  that  in  musical  comedy  the  hobble- 
skirt   is   on   its  native  heath. 

This  freakish  garment  was  of  course  cre- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  being  stared  at,  and 
when  we  see  young  and  fetching  sirens  minc- 
ing in  hobble-skirted  prominence  along  the 
boulevard,  we  almost  excuse  the  exhibition, 
because  they  are  at  the  silly  season  of  life. 
Of  course  if  we  see  it  rashly  disclosing  the 
too  assertive  contours  of  massively  mature 
women,  it  is  another  thing.  It  is  always 
painful  to  the  kind-hearted,  and  provocative 
of  laughter  to  the  mocker,  to  see  that  which 
should  be  concealed  placed  crudely  on  exhi- 
bition. 

But  who  would  not  approve  of  such  a 
thoroughly  comedy  garment  in  comedy?  A 
garment  that  leaves  a  long  ripple  of  smiles 
in  its  wake  along  the  street  is  in  its  right 
place  amid  the  gay  inconsequences  of  "The 
Dollar  Princess,"  and  I  do  not  scruple  to  say 
that  I  enjoyed  it  and  its  numerous  duplica- 
tions. 

When  Franklin  Farnum,  the  leading  roan, 
first  came  on  he  did  not  make  a  good  im- 
pression, and.  perhaps  rashly,  I  reached  sev- 
eral conclusions ;  that  he  was.  for  instance. 
1 — too  mechanical ;  2 — too  unintelligible  ;  3 — 
too  meaningless  in  his  stage  crossings ;  A — 
too  unaware  of  what  he  was  saying;  5 — too 
inexpert  in  his  dancing :  6 — too  maladroit  in 
the  use  of  his  singing  voice ;  and,  7 — too  un- 
magnetic.  I  couldn't  wonder,  however,  if  he 
were  a  youth  who  had  been  pushed  to  unusual 
prominence  and  was,  on  the  whole,  acquitting 
himself  very  creditably.  Perhaps  he  was 
suffering  from  stage  fright,  but.  at  any  rate, 
his  more  than  passable  tenor  voice  eventually 
became  clearer  and  sweeter,  and  he  began  to 
deliver  his  lines  with  more  snap.  He  also 
improved  in  ease,  but  he  needs  a  course  of 
brisk  dancing  lessons  to  perfect  himself  in 
a  graceful  art  in  which  at  present  he  lacks 
grace,  in  spite  of  his  promising  lightness  and 
agility.  Mr.  Farnum  also  has  a  happy  smile 
that  is  quite  plausible. 

Messrs.  Kearney  and  Gorman  are  a  pair 
that  are  valuable  in  the  smaller  scenes  of 
casual  comedy,  and  the  taller  of  the  two  has 
quite  a  little  pocket  talent  for  funnyisms ; 
may  heaven  bless  him,  too,  for  the  distinct- 
ness and  point  with  which  he  utters  his 
lines. 

There  are  any  number  of  songs  that  will 
catch  the  fancy  of  home  choristers.  They 
really  made  a  handsome  present  to  the  house 
of  the  words  and  music  of  "Truly  Rural," 
this  ditty  having  been  given  so  many  repe- 
titions as  to  amount  to  a  singing  lesson. 

Willner    and    Greenbaum.    who     made     the 

book   of  the  play,   are   to   be   commended   for 

brisk,    bright   dialogue,    and   jingles    that   wed 

themselves    prettily   to    charming    music ;    and 

one    must   not    refrain    from    a   passing   word 

of   praise    for   the   beauty   of    the    orchestral 

score,  nor  for  the  murmurous  sweetness  with 

which    Mr.    Eustis's     players      rendered     the 

love  songs. 

■*•*- 

Vienna  once  possessed  the  strictest  dra- 
matic censor  ever  known,  in  the  person  of 
Franz  Hoegelin,  who  held  that  post  in  the 
Austrian  capital  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  Hoegelin  published  a  manual  for 
the  guidance  of  censors.  "A  pair  of  lovers 
should  never  be  allowed  to  appear  on  the 
stage  alone.  They  must  always  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  third  person  of  mature  years." 
Marriages  out  of  one's  class  were  also  strictly 
forbidden  by  Hoegelin  on  the  stage,  and  he 
quotes  an  instance  of  a  play  which  he  refused 
to  pass  because  the  author  made  the  hero. 
Count  Ylademar,  marry  a  gardener's  daugh- 
ter. "Such  misalliances  have  unfortunately 
been  known  to  occur  in  real  life,  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  be  allowed  on  the 
stage,"  he  said. 


DE  ANGELIS  IN  "THE  BEAUTY  SPOT." 


The  manager  of  the  Monte  Carlo  Opera 
Compam-,  Mr.  Gunsbourg,  it  is  said  is  not  a 
musician,  but  sings  his  songs  or  his  compo- 
sitions, as  he  calls  them,  into  a  phonograph 
and  then  has  a  musician  turn  them  into  mu- 
sical notation.  The  Musical  Courier  declares 
this  superior  to  the  method  employed  by  the 
American  one-finger  composer  who  uses  the 
piano  keyboard  to  thrum  out  his  musical  ideas 
and  then  has  a  musician  who  is  called  an 
arranger  to  write  tbem  out  in  musical  nota- 
tion. 


By  George  L.  Shoals. 


Even    musical    comedy    may    be    criticized 
seriously.     It  is  pertinent  to  ask  what  the  au- 
thor has  attempted  to  do,  whether  it  is  worth 
doing,    and   if   he   has    done   it   well.      Many 
doubt  that  any   musical   comedy  is  worth  do- 
ing, but  they  will  have  the  worst  of  an  argu- 
ment.    If  the  author  has  attempted  to  marry 
farce    or    burlesque    or    genuine    comedy    to 
melody,  and  has  gone  about  it  with  decent  in- 
tentions,   the    result    may    lack    interest    and  j 
entertainment    and    incur    neglect,    but    it    will 
not  excite  positive  aversion.     A  play  with  in- 
terpolated   songs,    and    introducing    a    chorus, 
gains    no    license    to    be    offensive,    either    in  I 
matter   or  manner.      Some  musical   plays   es-  \ 
cape  the  censure   of  the  judicious  by   a   nar-  i 
row   margin ;    others,   and   by   far   the  greater 
number,    and    the    most    successful,    are    free  j 
from  any  taint. 

"The  Beauty  Spot"  comes  as  close  to  the 
line  as  any  recent  offering  of  high  preten- 
sions. Joseph  Herbert  wrote  the  book,  and 
Reginald  de  Koven  the  music.  Both  might 
have  been  better  employed.  Mr.  Herbert  de- 
signed the  piece  for  a  male  star,  and  made 
the  leading  character  a  married  man  who 
hugs  and  kisses  every  girl  he  meets,  but  pre- 
tends a  furious  jealous}'  of  the  artist  for 
whom  his  wife  has  served  as  a  model.  The 
wife  affects  to  dread  the  public  view  of  the 
picture  which  came  of  her  posing,  because  it 
displays  a  mole  on  her  left  knee  which  may 
be  recognized.  There  is  little  difficulty  in 
recognizing  the  librettist's  design  in  this  basis 
for  a  plot.  He  intended  to  present  situations 
as  risque  as  possible  without  straining  the 
lax  conventions  of  respectable  theatres.  It 
would  rest  with  the  actors  to  make  the  pres- 
entation merely  spicy  or  crudely  salacious. 

It  may  be  said  that  Jefferson  de  Angelis. 
as  the  central  figure,  carries  the  scenes  with 
little  of  suggestiveness.  A  comedian  of  more 
ordinary  talent  could  not  come  so  near  saving 
the  piece.  He  is  bluff  and  candid,  indiscrimi- 
nately amorous,  and  imposingly  impudent,  but 
there  is  no  equivocation  in  his  manner  or  his 
inflections.  When  De  Angelis  played  Koko 
in  the  recent  revival  of  "The  Mikado"  in 
New  York,  with  Fritzi  Scheff,  it  was  said  that 
he  made  the  Lord  High  Executioner  a  highly 
amusing  habitue  of  Broadway.  In  "The 
Beauty  Spot"  he  makes  General  Samovar  of 
the  Russian  Legation  in  Paris  an  Arkansas 
colonel  in  even-thing,  unless  it  be  a  laudable 
absence  of  bibulous  tendencies  and  excesses. 
He  can  not  forego  an  American  joke:  When 
the  pretended  prince  from  Borneo — a  Xew 
Orleans  darkey — is  said  to  be  "very  demo- 
cratic in  his  manner,"  the  general  rejoins, 
"Yes.  but  there  are  very  few  Democrats  of 
that  color."  There  is  another  witticism  in 
the  play,  but  it  takes  second  place  for  genuine 
effervescence- 
General  Samovar  has  two  topical  songs, 
and  some  that  are  not  topical.  De  Angelis 
sings  them  better  than  Ferris  Hartman  could. 
but  he  works  in  the  additional  stanzas,  the 
improvised  responses  to  the  encore  calls  as 
it  were,  just  as  Hartman  does.  He  is  much 
such  a  figure  as  Arthur  Cunningham  is  as 
Fracasse  in  "Wang,"  but  he  has  not  a  good 
substitute  for  Cunningham's  voice.  Years 
ago  Mr.  de  Angelis  served  his  theatrical  ap- 
prenticeship in  San  Francisco,  and  he  has 
not  visited  the  city  since  his  reputation  was 
established  in  the  East  until  his  present  en- 
gagement at  the  Savoy  Theatre.  He  will 
have  a  warmer  welcome  should  he  come  again 
with  a  better  medium  for  his  undoubted 
ability. 

George  J.  MacFarlane.  as  Jacques  Baccarel, 
the  artist,  is  a  good  singer  and  a  fair  actor. 
Viola  Gillette,  Florence  Martin,  and  Ida  Van 
Tine  have  the  principal  feminine  roles.  The 
chorus  is  abundant  and  the  young  women 
are  agile  and  shapely.  Strange  to  say,  the 
chorus  men  are  real,  not  wooden  decoys,  and 
they  move  with  some  grace  and  more  celerity. 
A  good  word  may  be  put  down  for  the  stage 
settings  and  some  swiftly  manipulated  novel 
effects. 

This  is  nearly  all  that  the  show  deserves, 
except  a  few  lines  on  De  Koven's  music 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  reminiscence  in  the 
score,  but  it  is  not  reminiscent  of  "Robin 
Hood."  It  belongs  to  another  period  and  a 
much  less  worthy  mood  of  inspiration.  But 
after  all  it  is  good  enough  for  the  play.  Of 
course  if  Richard  Carle  had  written  it  he 
would  have  made  it  fit  one  of  his  own  pieces, 
he  would  not  have  given  it  to  Mr.  de  Koven. 
There  is  one  redeeming  quality  in  it — it  is 
not  Cohanesque. 

•+*»• 

"Madame  Sherry"  will  be  here  in  the  near 
future.  George  Lederer  promises  to  send  a 
real  metropolitan   cast   and   production. 
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READING  GLASSES 
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CHARLES  COOPER 

Teacher  of  Piano 
3150  JACKSON  STREET 

TELEPHONE  WEST  574 


AMUSEMENTS. 


NEW 


ORPHEUM  c 


Safest  and  t 


Between  S tociloo  and  fWeO 
leaificeni  theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 
re  Every  Day 
Extraordinary    Special    Engagement 
ALICE'  LLOYD 
England's  Prettiest,    Daintiest  and    Most    Fasci- 
nating   Comedienne:    HARLAX    KXIGHT   and 
Companv,      presenting      Una      Clavton's      rural 
comedietta,    '-The    Chalk    Line";    THE    FOUR 
FAMOUS      VANIS,      Sensational      Tight-Wire 
Walkers;    LEW    SULLY,    the   Celebrated    Min- 
strel   Man.      In   conjunction    with    the   great 
ORPHEUM    ROAD    SHOW 
Evening    prices,     10c,    25c,     50e,     75c.       Box 
seats,  $1.     Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,  25c,  50c.     Phones — Douglas  70, 
Home  C  1570. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  'S&ft&s1 

*^  The  Leading  Playhouse 
Phooet:  Franklin  150        Home  C5763 

Xightly,    Including    Sunday 

SECOND   WEEK 

Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

Wednesday    Matinee   at    Popular    Prices 

Charles    Frohman    present;    the  triumphant 
musical    production 

THE  DOLLAR  PRINCESS 

Coming — "The  Traveling  Salesman." 


McAllister,  m.  Hark* 

Phones:  Market  130 
Home  J2422 


This  aft.  and  eve.  and  Sun.  eve. — Last  times  of 

Jefferson  De  Angelis  in  "The  Beauty  Spot" 

Starting  Mon.  eve.,  Jan.  2 — For  6  X'ights  Only 

The    Messrs.     Shubert    announce 

MARY  MANNERING 

In   "A  MAX'S  WORLD" 
A  play  in   four  acts  by  Rachel  Crothcrs 
Sun.    eve.,    Jan.    8— "THE    XIGGER,"    with 
Florence  Roberts  and  a  big  cast. 


Gerville-Reache 

CONTRALTO 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  HALL 

Next  Thursday  eve,  Jan.  5, 
Sunday  aft.  Jan.  S.  and 
Tuesday    eve,   Jan.    10 


5ea-.s  ;:..■,. 

Ready  Tae=*iay 


OAKLAND— Wednesday  aft,  Jan,  11 
YE  LIBERTY  PLAYHOUSE 

Mason  and  Hamlin  Piano. 
COMING  JAN.  15 

KOCIAN— VIOLINIST 


D     A    PIMT    NEW  CALIFORNIA 
IN.  J\  K*  1  l\  \J.       JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND 
RACE  TRACK 

Racing  every  Week  Day,  Rain  or  Shine 

SIX  RACES  EACH  DAY 

First  Race  at  1:40  p.  m. 
Admi&sion — Men,  £2      -    -  Ladies,  $1 

For  special  trains  stopping  at  the  track,  take 
S.  P.  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St.;  leave  at  12 
m.,  thereafter  every  20  minutes  until  1:40  p. 
m.  No  smoking  in  the  last  two  cars,  which 
are  reserved  for  ladies  and  their  escorts. 
THOMAS   H.   WILLIAMS,   President. 

PERCY  W.  TREAT,   Secretary. 
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ure  HaMiiantneapple  Juice 


A    WONDERFUL  NEW.  HEATHFUL 
AU-THE-YEAR-ROUND  DRINK 
At  Druggists,  Grocers  and 

S:  :i  .t:  .r.'.s:^;. 

Write  for  Booklet. 

Hawaiian     Pineapple 
Products     Co.,     Ltd. 

112  Market  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  last  performances  of  Jefferson  de  An- 
gelis  in  "The  Beauty  Spot"  will  take  place 
this  Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings,  and  on 
Monday  night  that  distinguished  actress,  and 
one  of  America's  foremost  and  most  popular 
stars,  Mary  Mannering,  will  begin  an  engage- 
ment limited  to  six  nights  in  "A  Man's 
World,"  a  play  written  by  Rachel  Crothers, 
who  achieved  considerable  fame  as  the  au- 
thor of  "The  Three  of  Us."  The  drama  is 
full  of  realism,  the  scenes  are  laid  in  the 
New  York  atmosphere,  and  give  Miss  Man- 
nering situations  in  which  she  appears  to  the 
greatest  dramatic  effect  for  varied  emotional 
appeal.  The  action  is  concerned  with  the 
double  standard  for  men  and  women,  man 
demanding  that  woman  should  live  up  to  the 
rules  that  he  has  laid  down  for  her,  and  at 
the  same  time  refusing  to  follow  them  him- 
self. The  heroine  of  the  play  demands  the 
same  moral  code  of  conduct  for  both  sexes, 
and  the  dramatic  complications  that  ensue 
from  her  endeavor  cause  the  strong  situa- 
tions.   

"The  Dollar  Princess,"  Charles  Frohman's 
splendid  musical  production  now  playing  a 
limited  engagement  at  the  Columbia  Theatre, 
has  fulfilled  all  the  promises  made  for  it  and 
has  proved  one  of  the  melodious  treats  of 
San  Francisco's  present  theatrical  season. 
Crowded  houses  are  the  rule  at  the  Colum- 
bia, and  the  sale  of  seats  for  next  week- in- 
dicates that  the  play's  popularity  is  on  the 
increase.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since  such 
charming  and  musicianly  music  as  that  of 
Leo  Fall  has  been  heard  in  this  city.  Usual 
matinees    on    Wednesday   and    Saturday. 


Next  week  should  prove  a  memorable  one 
in  the  annals  of  the  Orpheum.  for  the  pro- 
gramme announced  for  it  reaches  the  highest 
standard.  Alice  Lloyd,  the  English  come- 
dienne who  on  the  occasion  of  her  engage- 
ment here  a  year  ago  created  a  furor,  will 
return,  and  her  reappearance  is  sure  to  be  the 
signal  for  an  ovation,  as  she  is  a  prime 
favorite  with  the  San  Francisco  playgoing 
public.  Miss  Lloyd  has  recently  arrived  from 
Europe,  and  the  result  of  her  trip  will  be 
evidenced  by  numerous  beautiful  and  modish 
costumes  and  an  entirely  new  repertory  of 
songs  specially  written  for  her  and  protected 
by  an  international  copyright.  Harlan  E. 
Knight  and  a  capable  little  company,  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  which  are  George  Melville 
and  Lillian  Volkman.  will  appear  in  "The 
Chalk  Ltne,"  a  comedietta  by  Una  Clayton. 
It  deals  with  the  rugced  honesty  and  rural 
simplicity  of  the  people  of  the  Maine  hills 
and  a  feud  of  long  standing.  The  Four 
Vanis.  marvelous  tight-wire  walkers,  jumpers, 
and  cyclists,  and  Lew  Sully,  the  celebrated 
minstrel,  will  be  prominent  contributors  to 
the  new  bill.  Next  week  will  most  positively 
be  the  last  of  the  Road  Show,  which  includes 
among  its  most  successful  features  the  Rigo- 
Ietto  Brothers,  La  Pia,  Melville  and  Higgins, 
and  Howard,  the  clever  Scottish  ventrilo- 
quist.   

Following  "The  Dollar  Princess"  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  will  be  seen  James  Forbes's 
comedy,  "The  Traveling  Salesman,"  which 
will  be  remembered  as  having  met  with  ex- 
ceptional success  here  last  season.  Henry  B. 
Harris  will  send  a  strong  company  for  the 
presentation  of  the  piece,  and  the  limited  en- 
gagement should  be  a  profitable  one.  "The 
Traveling  Salesman"  is  replete  with  cleverly 
conceived  laughter-provoking  situations,  and 
Manager  Harris  has  seen  to  it  that  his  com- 
pany is  adequate  in  every  sense  to  interpret 
the   lines  of  the   author. 


"The  Girl  in  the  Taxi"  will  arrive  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  the  latter  part  of  this 
month.  

Charles  Frohman  is  preparing  for  the  trans- 
continental tour  of  his  company  in  "The  Ar- 
cadians." This  is  the  sister  production  to 
"The  Dollar  Princess." 


On  Sunday  night,  January  8,  that  impor- 
tant new  American  play,  "The  Nigger,"  will 
be  presented  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  by  Miss 
Florence  Roberts,  Thurlow  Bergen,  and  a 
strong  supporting  company. 


Kocian,  a  Master  of  the  Violin. 

The  first  of  the  great  instrumentalists  to 
appear  under  the  Greenbaum  management 
this  season  will  be  Jarislav  Kocian,  the  Bo- 
hemian violin  virtuoso,  who  appeared  in  this 
city  some  ten  years  ago  as  a  "wunderkind" 
and  who  has  fulfilled  the  promises  of  his 
youth  and  become  one  of  the  world's  great 
masters. 

Some  four  years  ago  this  artist  determined 
to  leave  the  concert  stage  temporarily  and 
devote  his  study  to  another  branch  of  the 
art.  viz.,  ensemble  pla>-ing,  and  accepted  a 
position  as  first  violinist  with  the  Moscow 
Quartet  of  Russia.  Last  season  he  made  his 
reappearance  as  a  soloist  in  London,  Berlin, 
and  Paris,  and  everywhere  he  played  the 
critics  acclaimed  him  truly  a  "master-player." 

Kocian  will  give  three  concerts  in  this  city 
and  one  in  Oakland,  the  opening  date  being 
Sunday,  January  15.  Complete  programmes, 
dates,  and  place  will  be  announced  next  week. 


Mine  Gerville-Reache. 

Mme.  Gerville-Reache,  the  famous  con- 
tralto, will  be  the  next  offering  of  Manager 
Greenbaum.  This  artist  is  the  youngest  of 
all  the  great  operatic  stars,  being  still  under 
the  age  of  thirty.  Her  voice  is  the  most 
beautiful  true  contralto  in  the  world,  and  her 
artistry  is  as  fine  as  her  voice.  She  is  equally 
at  home  in  the  songs  of  France.  Germany, 
and   England,    and   in   the    operatic   repertory- 

At  her  opening  concert,  next  Thursday 
night,  at  Christian  Science  Hall,  she  will 
sing  no  less  than  six  great  operatic  numbers, 
including  arias  from  Gluck's  "Orfeo,"  Saint- 
Saens's  "Samson  and  Delilah,"  Ponchielli's 
"La  Gioconda,"  Godard's  "La  Vivandiere," 
Thomas's  "Mignon,"  and  Massenet's  "Wer- 
ther,"  in  addition  to  songs  by  Schumann, 
Schubert,  Chaminade,  Nevin,  Crouch,  and 
other  composers. 

The  other  concerts  will  be  given  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  January  S,  and  Tuesday  night, 
January   10,   with   equally  great  offerings. 

The  box-office  will  open  next  Tuesday,  Jan- 
uary 3,  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  where  com- 
plete programmes  may  be  obtained. 

The  Oakland  concert  will  be  given  at  Ye 
Liberty  Playhouse  en  Wednesday  afternoon. 
January  11,  at  3:30.  For  this  event  seats  will 
be   ready   Monday.  January   9. 


David  Warfield"  s  New  Part. 

"The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm"  is  the  title 
selected  by  David  Belasco  for  the  play  he 
has  written  for  David  Warfield  and  which 
he  will  produce  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre 
in  Boston  on  January  2.  The  official  an- 
nouncement says :  "  'The  Return  of  Peter 
Grimm'  promises  to  be  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  Mr.  Belasco's  dramas.  Its  subject- 
matter  represents  an  unusual  departure  in 
dramaturgy — that  is,  putting  upon  the  stage 
in  concrete,  dramatic  form  the  great  riddle. 
'Is   there   life   after   death  ?'  " 

Under  the  title  line  Mr.  Belasco  has  writ- 
ten, "Only  one  thing  really  counts — only  one 
thing — love.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  tells 
in  the  long  run  ;  nothing  else  endures  to  the 
end." 

Mr.  Belasco  says  he  does  not  advance  any 
theories  as  to  the  probability  of  the  main  inci- 
dents. The  announcement  says :  "He  has 
endeavored  to  create  in  the  character  of  Peter 
Grimm  an  intensely  interesting  human  type, 
and  the  ideas  which  his  people  work  out  in 
dramatic  action  represent  the  best  and  most 
mature  thought  of  many  of  the  world's  great- 
est scientists." 

The  initial  idea  of  the  play  was  first  sug- 
gested as  a  dramatic  possibility  by  Cecil  de 
Mille,  to  whom  Mr.  Belasco  acknowledges  his 
indebtedness.  The  author  was  greatly  at- 
tracted by  the  subject,  and  a  conversation 
with  Professor  James  of  Harvard  strength- 
ened his  determination  to  produce  a  play  on 
this  theme.  The  works  of  Professor  Hyslop 
of  the  American  branch  of  the  London  So- 
ciety of  Psychical  Re?earch  have  also  aided 
Mr.   Belasco. 

David  Warfield  will  be  Peter  Grimm,  who 
returns  to  earth.  The  cast  will  include 
Marie  Bates,  Janet  Dunbar,  Marie  Reichardt. 
John  Sainnolis.  Thomas  Meighan,  Joseph 
Brennan,  William  Boag.  John  F.  Webber. 
Percy  Helton,  and  Tony  Bevan. 

Things  are  coming  pretty  smoothly  for 
David  Belasco  in  these  times,  which  are  so 
full  of  repining  for  many  in  the  New  York 
footlight  district.  While  the  majority  of 
stage  producers  are  complaining — and  with 
very  good  reason,  it  may  be  said — Mr.  Be- 
lasco's profits  are  running  alone  at  a  rate  of 
something  very  closely  resembling  $20,000  a 
week.  Of  this  "The  Concert"  alone  con- 
tributes $9000;  Blanche  Bates,  in  "Nobody's 
Widow,"  a  sum  only  second  to  the  one  men- 
tioned :  the  Republic  Theatre,  where  "Re- 
becca of  Sunnybrook  Farm"  is  playing,  turns 
in  a  handsome  weekly  amount  over  and  above 
the  expenses ;  the  remainder,  which  is  not 
very  much  by  comparison,  coming  from  the 
minor  Belasco  road  shows.  "The  Concert" 
surely  will  make  more  money  than  most 
pieces  drawing  eqaully  large  audiences.  Out- 
side the  money  paid  to  Leo  Ditrichstein  in 
salary  and  royalties,  the  company  expense 
scarcely  can  exceed  one  thousand  dollars  a 
week. 


Attorneys  for  Clyde  Fitch,  the  playwright. 
who  died  in  France  some  months  ago,  have 
filed  a  settlement  of  his  estate.  Mr.  Fitch 
had  a  beautiful  home  at  Katonah,  a  few  miles 
above  White  Plains,  New  York.  His  estate 
is  $212,727.89.  and  goes  to  William  Goodwin 
Fitch,    the    father   and    only   heir. 


"Mrs.  Von  Queer  says  that  in  a  previous 
existence  she  was  a  stray  cat  in  a  mediarval 
alley."  "That's  funny.  I  wonder  if  she  re- 
calls the  gentleman  in  the  purple  velvet  doub- 
let who  opened  the  casement  in  the  castle 
tower  and  flung  a  bootjack  at  her!  That  was 
me." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


TO  HENRY  IRVING. 


Be  sure  and  have  a  generous  supply  of 
Italian-Swiss  Colony  wines  on  hand  on  New 
Year's  Day  when  your  friends  call  to  extend 
their  best  wishes.  The  Colony's  fine  old  ports 
and  sherries  are  California's  choicest  sweet 
wines. 


Another  London  Memorial  of  the  Famous  Actor. 

When  Henry  Irving  unveiled  that  statue  of 
Sarah  Siddons  which  greets  the  passerby 
from  the  pleasant  oasis  of  Paddington  Green 
— a  memorial,  by  the  way,  which  is  but  a  few 
steps  removed  from  that  grave  of  the  great 
actress  by  the  side  of  which  Mary  Anderson 
and  William  Winter  once  paid  mutual  tribute 
to  her  rare  gifts — had  he  any  prevision  of 
the  day  when  his  own  effigy  would  stand  in  a 
London  Street?  Perhaps  not.  Fond  as  he 
was  of  repeating  Goethe's  words,  "Self-posses- 
sion is  the  art  of  life,"  he  was  singularly  free 
from  egotism,  and  in  the  closing  years  of 
his  career  he  may  have  feared  that,  notwith- 
standing his  many  triumphs,  he  would  soon 
be  forgotten.  Such  is  nearly  always  the  fate 
of  the  stage  idol.  And  inevitably  so ;  he 
works  in  a  medium  which  has  no  permanence; 
each  fall  of  the  curtain  is  an  act  of  oblivion  ; 
and  his  fame  persists  just  so  long  as  there 
survive  those,  who  can  recall  the  sweep  of  his 
hand,  the  glance  of  his  eye,  the  tones  of  his 
voice. 

But  Henry  Irving  is  not  forgotten  yet. 
The  Londoner  has  many  faults,  but  unfaith- 
fulness to  his  heroes  is  not  one  of  them.  He 
takes  years  of  winning,  but  when  he  is  won 
he  is  steadfast.  This  explains  why  the  one- 
time actor-manager  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
has  already  been  more  honored  than  any  mem- 
ber of  his  profession.  There  are  so  many 
"Sirs"  now  among  theatrical  folk — Sir  H. 
Beerbohm  Tree,  Sir  Charles  Wyndham,  Sir 
Squire  Bancroft,  Sir  John  Hare,  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero — that  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting 
how  recently  the  crown  has  taken  to  deco- 
rating "the  profession."  Yet  it  is  only  fifteen 
years  since  Irving  was  knighted,  and  he  was 
the  first  actor  to  receive  that  honor.  Ten 
years  later  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  which  was  a  further  and  more  notable 
recognition  of  his  worth.  Nor  is  that  all. 
Among  the  rules  which  the  trustees  of  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  have  adopted  for 
their  guidance  are  these :  "No  portrait  of 
any  person  deceased  less  than  ten  years  shall 
be  admitted,"  and  "No  modern  copy  of  an 
original  portrait  shall  be  admitted."  Now 
either  of  these  rules  should  have  guarded  the 
portals  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  as 
with  a  flaming  sword  against  that  canvas  of 
the  great  actor  which  already  hangs  on  its 
walls,  for  he  has  been  dead  but  five  years,  and 
the  portrait  is  a  copy  of  Millais's  painting. 
That  so  conservative  a  body  as  the  trustees 
of  the  gallery  should  have  rescinded  two  of 
their  own  rules  in  favor  of  Irving  is  an  elo- 
quent tribute  to  the  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held. 

And  now  London  has  another  tribute  in  the 
form  of  a  statue,  the  cost  of  which  has  been 
defrayed  by  the  subscriptions  of  actors  and 
actresses  and  others  connected  with  the  the- 
atrical profession.  Of  course  the  ideal  site 
for  this  statue  would  have  been  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  that  Lyceum  Theatre  which 
will  always  be  synonymous  with  Irving's  name, 
but  as  not  a  foot  of  space  was  available  in 
that  narrow  and  thronged  thoroughfare  no 
fault  can  be  found  with  the  position  it  occu- 
pies on  Charing  Cross  Road  on  the  north  side 
of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  This  is 
practically  the  heart  of  theatrical  London. 
There  are  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  notable 
playhouses  within  a  stone's  throw,  while  even 
the  music-halls  have  no  more  typical  repre- 
sentatives than  the  three  or  four  which  are 
but  a  few  hundred  yards  distant.  The  statue, 
which  has  been  executed  by  Thomas  Brock.  R. 
A.,  is  in  bronze  and  stands  about  nine  feet 
high  on  a  plinth  raised  about  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  ground.  It  depicts  the  actor 
in  his  doctor's  robes,  bareheaded,  with  his 
right  hand  on  his  hip  in  a  characteristically 
graceful  attitude,  while  his  left  hand  holds 
some  papers  loosely  at  his  side.  The  pose 
suggests  that  he  might  be  returning  thanks  for 
one  of  those  honorary  degrees  he  prized  so 
highly,  the  gift  either  of  Dublin,  Cambridge, 
or  Glasgow.  Save  for  the  tragedy  and  comedy 
masks  on  the  pediment,  there  is  nothing  about 
the  statue  to  suggest  its  subject's  connection 
with  the  stage. 

But  there  was  no  mistaking  the  theatrical 
character  of  the  company  which  gathered  for 
the  unveiling  ceremony.  It  is  true  Mr.  As- 
quith  and  the  lord  chamberlain  were  repre- 
sented— the  latter,  perhaps,  in  grateful  recog- 
nition that  he  never  had  to  censor  one  of 
Irving's  plays — and  the  inevitable  mayor  was 
present  as  a  matter  of  course;  but  the  stew- 
ards were  all  from  behind  the  footlights,  the 
audience  was  largely  composed  of  actors  and 
actresses  and  dramatists,  and  the  two  speakers 
were  Sir  John  Hare  and  H.  B.  Irving.  To 
the  former  was  assigned  the  privilege  of  un- 
veiling the  statue,  a  ceremony  which  he 
prefaced  by  an  eloquent  and  affectionate 
tribute  to  his  famous  friend  and  fellow-actor. 
It  was  an  excellent  choice,  for  Sir  John  Hare 
is  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  old  brigade, 
and  he  was  the  first  to  advocate  that  that  par- 
ticular memorial  should  owe  its  existence 
solely  to  the  offerings  of  that  profession  which 
was  so  deeply  indebted  to  the  example,  genius, 
and  loyalty  of  Henry  Irving.  The  burden  of 
his  address  was  Irving  the  man  rather  than 
Irving  the  actor — the  man  who,   for  all   his 


lofty  ambition  and  iron  will,  was  still  simple 
in  his  tastes  and  in  his  life.  "Some  cynics," 
added  Sir  John,  "might  suggest  that  he  must 
have  had  faults.  One,  undoubtedly  he  had. 
This  was  extravagance.  He  did  not  know  the 
value  of  money — for  himself.  But  he  knew 
its  value  to  others;  to  the  poor  and  helpless. 
and  to  those  he  gave  with  an  ever-lavish — 
perhaps  over-lavish — hand.  But  in  the  great 
summing  up  such  a  fault  may  well  be  counted 
as  a  virtue." 

For  tense  interest  there  was  no  incident  of 
the  simple  ceremony  which  vied  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  H.  B.  Irving.  He  was  rightly 
chosen  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  gratitude  of 
the  Irving  family,  and  as  he  stood  beside  the 
statue  of  his  father  it  was  impossible  to  over- 
look how  strikingly  the  son  is  growing  into 
the  likeness  of  the  sire.  Allowing  for  the 
difference  of  years,  and  the  contrast  of  inani- 
mate bronze  with  living  flesh,  Henry  Irving 
himself  might  have  been  speaking  for  himself 
once  more.  Yet  he  could  not  have  used  the 
words  chosen  by  his  son — words  which  owned 
the  difficulties  and  anxieties  of  the  actor's  last 
years,  but  also  words  of  filial  testimony  to 
the  steadfast  courage  and  calm,  continual  self- 
control  which  impressed  those  who  were 
closest  to  him  in  life.  If  ever,  he  said,  a 
man  was  "master  of  his  fate  and  captain  of 
his  soul"  it  was  his  father,  and  he  felt  that 
that  quality  was  worthily  portrayed  in  the 
noble  poise  and  grave  dignity  of  Mr.  Brock's 
statue.  Brief  as  was  Mr.  Irving's  speech,  it 
inspired  more  than  one  of  his  auditors  with 
the  wish  that  he  may  yet  undertake  to  write 
the  life  of  his  father.  The  books  he  already 
has  to  his  credit  show  him  to  possess  high 
literary  gifts,  and  prompt  the  wish  that  some 
day  he  may  be  able  to  spare  enough  time  from 
the  stage  to  give  the  world — what  it  does  not 
yet  possess — an  adequate  study  of  Henry 
Lrving's  career.  Piccadilly. 

London,  December  16,  1910. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  sale  of  Red  Cross 
seals  will  realize  more  than  half  a  million 
this  year  for  the  tuberculosis  fund. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICES. 


SAVINGS  UNION'  BANK  OF  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO (Member  of  Associated  Savines  Banks 
of  San  Francisco),  northwest  corner  California 
and  Montgomery  Streets;  after  January  3,  1911. 
Market  Street  at  Grant  Avenue  and  O'Farrell 
Street. — For  the  half-year  ending  December  31, 
1910,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  al!  savings 
deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
Tuesday,  January  3,  1911.  A  dividend  not 
drawn  will  be  added  to  the  deposit  account,  be- 
come a  part  thereof  and  earn  dividend  from 
January  1,  1911.  Money  deposited  on  or  before 
Tanuarv  10,  1911,  will  earn  interest  from  Jan- 
uary 1st.  R.  M.  WELCH,  Cashier. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SO- 
CIETY (the  German  Bank),  (Member  of  the 
Associated  Savines  Banks  of  San  Francisco). 
526  California  Street:  Mission  Branch.  3572 
Mission  Street,  near  Twenty-Second:  Richmond 
District  Branch.  432  Clement  Street,  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues. — For  the  half-year 
ending  December  31,  1910.  a  dividend  has  been 
declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per 
annum  on  all  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on 
and  after  Tuesday,  January  3.  1911.  Dividends 
not  called  for  are  added  to  the  deposit  account 
and  earn  dividends  from  Tanuarv  1,    1911. 

GEORGE  TOURNY.  Manager. 

BANK  OF  ITALY  (Member  of  Associated  Sav- 
ings Banks  of  San  Francisco),  Market  Street 
Branch,  junction  Market,  Turk  and  Mason 
Streets:  West  Branch,  1221  Polk  Street,  corner 
Fern  Avenue. — For  the  half-year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1910,  a  dividend  has  been  declared 
at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on 
all  savings  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on 
and  after  January  3,  1911.  Dividends  not  called 
for  are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  in- 
terest as  the  principal,  from  January  1,  1911. 
Monev  deposited  on  or  before  January  10  will 
earn   interest   from  Januarv  1. 

A.    PEDRINI,    Cashier. 
L.   SCATENA.  President. 


HUMBOLDT  SAVINGS  BANK  (Member  of  the 
Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco). 
783  Market  Street,  near  Fourth. — For  the  half- 
year  ending  December  31,  1910.  a  dividend  has 
been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent 
per  annum  on  all  savings  deposits,  free  of  taxes, 
payable  on  and  after  Tuesday,  January  3,  1911. 
Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to  and  bear 
the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  principal  from 
January    1.    1911. 

H.  C.  KLEVESAHL.  Cashier. 


SECURITY  SAVINGS  BANK  (Member  of  the 
Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco). 
316  Montgomery  Street. — For  the  half-year  end- 
ing December  31,  1910,  dividends  upon  all  de- 
posits at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per 
annum,  free  of  taxes,  will  be  payable  on  and 
after   January    3,    1911. 

FRED   W.    RAY,    Secretary. 


The  Continental  Building  and 
Loan  Association 

Market  Street  at  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  Calif., 

will   on  January    1,  1911,  pay   the  usual  interest  of 

(our  per  cent   on  call   money   and   six   per  cent  on 

time    money,   free   of  taxes   and    payable   any  rime 

after  January  1st 

WM.  CORBi 

EDWARD  SWEENY,  President. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


December  31,  1910. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


To  meet  the  poetic  yearnings  of  those 
bachelors  who  dwell  in  States  where  medical 
tests  are  a  preliminary  to  marriage  licenses, 
what  can  be  more  adequate  than  this  modern 
love-song : 

Mr  dear  and  only  love,  I  swear 

This  loving  heart  of  mine, 
While  life  possesses  it,   shall   ne'er 

Be  any  maid's  save  thine. 
And  I  will  haste  to  Dr.  Jones, 

The  Government  G.  P., 
And  he  shall  stethoscope  its  tones. 
And   make   report  to  thee. 

My  heart,  my  soul,  my  life,  my  love, 

My    future   and    my    fate, 
I  swear,  by  all  the  gods  above, 

To  thee  are  dedicate. 
And  Dr.  Jones  shall  straight  begin 

To    demonstrate    the    fact 
That  mine's   a  healthy  life  within 

The  meaning  of  the  Act. 


Elaborate  preparations  are  being  made  for 
the  coronation  ceremonies  of  George  Y.  One 
of  the  items  in  process  of  manufacture  is  an 
■enormous  carpet  for  the  nave  floor  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  which  is  to  be  of  heavy  pile 
and  adorned  with  a  large  and  striking  design. 
At  the  coronation  of  Edward  VII  the  seating 
accommodation  consisted  of  special  chairs 
with  rush  seats,  but  at  the  approaching  cere- 
mony the  chairs  will  be  upholstered  in  silk, 
while  there  will  be  hundreds  of  small  stools 
for  the  favored  guests.  Each  of  these  will 
be  branded  with  a  crown,  the  date,  and  the 
word  "coronation,"  and  after  the  function 
they  will  be  available  as  souvenirs  of  the 
occasion   at  cost  price. 


So  the  Eternal  Feminine  is  dead.  That, 
at  any  rate,  is  the  verdict  of  Jean  Finot,  who 
as  an  expert  on  longevity  should  have  a 
little  mortuary  knowledge  also.  But  woman 
in  the  abstract  still  survives.  The  only 
change  is  that  she  has  taken  another  form. 
and  now  aspires  to  be  "an  honest  'man' " 
rather  than  a  "dangerous  goddess.'"  This  is 
a  prospect  upon  which  M.  Finot  dwells  with 
ecstasy.  "The  dawn  of  a  second  life  is  now 
shining  for  woman,  and  that  life  is  to  be 
almost  as  useful  as  the  first.  Love  may  not 
play  so  great  a  part  in  that  second  existence 
of  woman's,  but  what  matters !  Having  be- 
come the  goddess  and  inspirer  of  the  serious 
life  of  man,  she  will  easily  console  herself 
for  being  no  longer  the  goddess  of  his  joys. 
Love,  after  all.  is  not  the  whole  of  life.  It 
is  only  one  of  its  ornaments.  Moreover, 
beauty  will  not  desert  woman  so  soon  in  the 
future.  Beauty  will  be  more  faithful  to  the 
new  woman ;  or,  rather,  it  will  adapt  itself 
to  circumstances.  It  is  the  beauty'  of  the 
soul  which  makes  the  beauty  of  beings.  A 
soul  of  kindness  and  serenity  has  its  outward 
signs  in  an  expression  of  irresistible  charm. 
Having  actually  entered  the  earnest  life  of 
man,  saturated,  as  it  were,  with  his  sorrows 
and  the  joys  of  his  struggles,  woman  will  ac- 
quire a  new  beauty-.  Her  beauty  will  become 
more  ideal.  During  her  second  life,  woman 
will  have  perhaps  a  different  beauty,  but  man 
will  be  happier."  Which  is  no  doubt  a  gospel 
of  comfort  for  the  angular  suffragette,  but 
a  doctrine  which  will  leave  most  men  cold. 
There  are  no  signs  on  the  horizon  that  men 
are  thirsting  after  this  new  and  more  "ideal" 
beauty ;  on  the  contrary — such  is  the  stub- 
bornness of  human  uature — the  masculine 
partner  of  humanity  may  be  depended  upon 
to  vote  every  time  for  the  old  curved  lips,  and 
dimpled  cheeks,  and  wavy  hair,  and  the  un- 
dulating graces  which  have  made  women  the 
goddess  of  the  past.  M.  Finot  has  a  hard 
task  to  convince  his  fellow-men  that  the 
future  woman  of  forty  is  to  be  a  ravishing 
creature.  Has  he  forgotten  the  wit  who  de- 
clared that  the  only  use  for  a  woman  of  forty 
was  to  change  her  for  two  of  twenty? 


But  it  is  not  too  late  for  the  suffragette  to 
repent.  She  should  not  listen  to  M.  Finot, 
but  to  an  adviser  who  has  a  keener  apprecia- 
tion of  the  situation-  that  the  rhapsodizing 
Frenchman.  "Compare  the  power  of  the 
woman  who  sits,  and  looks,  and  exercises  her 
charm  in  silence  and  mystery  with  her  who 
says  an  inane  thing  three  times  over  with  the 
intention  of  being  interesting  and  vivacious, 
or  a  foolish  thing  rather  than  remain  silent ; 
with  her  who  votes  and  speaks  in  the  coun- 
cils, even  though  she  speak  with  the  tongue 
of  a  man  and  reveal  all  knowledge ;  with  her 
who  brawls  in  public  places,  and  gives  her 
body  to  the  prison,  and  we  shall  discover  the 
essential  reason  why  women  should  be  en- 
couraged to  do  these  things,  namely,  that 
they  shall  be  induced  to  tell  the  truth  about 
themselves  and  so  liberate  men  in  some  de- 
gree from  the  power  of  their  charm,  that  rea- 
son may  govern  life.  The  women  who  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  status  of  wife  and 
mother  and  are  striving  to  educate  them- 
selves into  fitting  'companions'  for  their  bus- 
band-  and  sons  by  attending  lectures  and 
reading  magazines  are  unaware  of  the  power 
of  t'  is  charm,  and  are  suffering  from  an  ex- 
ited notion  of  the  kind  of  companion- 
for  which  men  are  capable.  They  mag- 
be  masculine  intelligence  unduly.  What 
r  work  is  man  !  they  exclaim  in  rhap- 


sody, how  noble  in  reason,  how  infinite  in 
faculty,  in  form  how  moving,  how  express 
and  admirable,  in  action  how  like  an  angel, 
in  apprehension  how  like  a  god,  the  beauty 
of  the  world !  In  reality  this  'paragon  of 
animals'  desires  a  woman  more  ardently  than 
he  desires  a  talking  book,  agreeing,  if  he  is 
sensible,  with  that  eminent  divine,  John  Cal- 
vin, when  he  declared,  'The  only  beauty  that 
can  please  my  heart  is  one  that  is  gentle, 
chaste,  modest,  economical,  patient,  and 
finally,  careful  of  her  husband's  health.*" 
But  instead  M.  Finot  and  his  like  are  making 
it  easy  for  men  to  forsake  women.  When 
the  women  realize  that,  what  a  rumpus  there 
will  be  ! 

Apparently  it  hath  not  yet  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive  what  may  be  done 
with  the  plebeian  potato  and  cabbage.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  lowly  vegetable  is  supposed 
to  have  exhausted  its  possibilities  as  a  food 
when  it  has  been  either  boiled,  or  fried,  or 
steamed,  but  the  Frenchman  will  assure  you 
there  are  scill  237  ways  of  preparing  the  po- 
tato. Leaving  these  for  a  more  convenient 
season,  a  ravishing  view  of  what  the  cab- 
bage is  capable  of  is  opened  up  by  an  arch- 
priest  of  cookery.  Herman  Senn,  the  official 
in  question,  showed  what  a  luxury  the  bundle 
of  green  leaves  may  be  transformed  into. 
Discarding  the  heart  for  purposes  of  soup, 
he  took  half  a  dozen  of  the  ordinary'  leaves 
and  first  boiled  them  in  salted  water  to  re- 
move impurities  and  blanch  them.  After  this 
they  were  cooked  in  a  light  beef  broth  and 
then  laid  out  to  drain  and  cool.  The  next 
process  was  to  prepare  a  vinaigrette  of 
chopped  gherkins,  chopped  capers  and  pars- 
ley in  wine  vinegar,  with  which  the  cabbage 
leaves  were  sprinkled.  Having  been  given 
two  hours  to  absorb  the  flavors  of  the  mix- 
ture, they  were  ready  to  receive  a  roll  of 
minced  ham,  and  when  dipped  in  aspic  they 
were  ready  for  consumption.  A  delicate  mor- 
sel, no  doubt,  but  an  analyst  would  probably 
decide  that  under  similar  treatment  a  bit  of 
boot   leather   might  be   made  palatable. 

To  the  ordinary  man.  as  Arnold  Haultain 
observes,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  extraordi- 
nary in  golf — before  he  tries  to  play  it.  He 
regards  it  as  a  game  in  which  the  most  ordi- 
nary man  may  excel.  It  evidently  does  not 
require  immense  strength.  Heavyweights  and 
lightweights  both  play  it.  It  does  not  depend 
upon  mere  agility — as  does  tennis ;  or  sto- 
lidity— as  does  football ;  or  swiftness — as 
does  lacrosse :  or  deftness — as  do  billiards. 
You  take  a  very  ordinary  looking  club  and 
you  hit  a  very  commonplace  looking  ball  into 
a  very  obvious  hole — this  is  "Golf" — so  the 
ordinary  man,  before  he  has  learned  to  play, 
thinks ;  and  that  he  shall  very  soon  excel  in 
using  that  club  and  putting  that  ridiculous 
ball  into  that  absurd  hole  seems  to  him  the 
most  reasonable  thing  in  the  world.  Why 
all  this  pother  about  it.  all  this  talk  about  it? 
he  says  to  himself,  and  he  listens  with  a 
wonderment  not  unmixed  with  amusement  to 
the  endless  hows  and  whys  and  wherefores 
that  he  hears  most  earnestly  discussed.  But 
when  he  has  begun  to  try  to  play  a  little. 
what  exasperates  the  ordinary  man  about  golf 
is  that  it  seems  to  be  a  game  utterly  and  ab- 
solutely unamenable  to  reason.  You  may 
speculate  in  stocks ;  you  may  lay  odds  on  a 
horse-race;  but  the  money  market  and  the 
turf  are  child's  play  compared  with  the  un- 
certainties of  golf;  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that,  though  you  can  not  control  the 
market,  and  know  your  horse  only  by  hear- 
say, on  the  links  it  is  en  your  own  individual 
efforts  that  you  count.  And  yet,  apparently, 
upon  your  own  individual  efforts  you  never 
really  can  count.  My  opponent  today  had 
had  a  bad  night,  so  he  dolefully  told  me, 
and  expected  defeat.  What  was  the  result  ? 
His  record  round  for  the  links !  N"o !  golf 
is  not  amenable  to  reason.  And  here 
we  find  another  factor  in  the  extraordinary 
fascination  of  the  game.  The  unknown,  says 
Tacitus,  is  always  wondered  at.  Well,  meta- 
physics, golf,  and  the  feminine  heart  will  be 
wondered  at  long. 


ping  damply  between  her  ankles.  I  see  every 
conceivable  absurdity  in  feathers,  flowers,  and 
furbelows  which  delirium  could  invent, 
perched  or  inclined  at  every  imaginable  out- 
rageous angle  upon  her  head,  in  what  she 
calls  a  hat."  What  Mrs.  Martin  is  evidently 
pining  after  is  the  simple  wardrobe  of  Eden, 
or  the  sandals,  hoods,  and  flowing  robes  of 
the  Greeks. 

Hard  times  are  ahead  for  those  elysian 
resorts  where  the  housefly  ceases  from 
buzzing  and  the  mosquito  is  at  rest.  For 
the  future  the  testimony  of  highly  colored 
folders  written  in  the  best  style  of  romancing 
press  agents  is  not  to  be  taken  as  evidence. 
The  truth  is — and  it  is  best  to  disclose  the 
stern  fact  at  once  and  get  the  suspense  over 
— the  fly-fighting  committee  of  New  York, 
with  Edward  Hatch  at  its  head,  has  decided 
to  publish  a  "white  list"  of  those  summer 
resorts  where  flies  are  few  or  almost  entirely 
absent,  and  that  list  is  to  be  compiled  on 
nothing  less  suspicious  than  the  sworn  testi- 
mony of  fly-fighters.  As  a  further  effort  to 
banish  the  fly  from  the  face  of  the  earth  the 
committee  has  in  view  the  offering  of  prizes 
to  school  children  for  essays  on  the  iniqui- 
ties of  that  pernicious  insect.  A  more  ef- 
fectual method  would  be  to  set  up  a  tariff 
in  the  bodies  of  dead  flies,  paying  each  juve- 
nile executioner  say  a  cent  a  hundred.  Such 
an   inducement   would  result   in   a   tremendous 


mortality*.  If  the  schools  fail  to  enlist  the 
murderous  instinct  of  boys  and  girls  the  ho- 
tels may  be  relied  upon  to  supply  the  omission 
when  that   white  list  takes  shape. 


Musicians  are  often  singularly  superstitious. 
Paderewski  once  ordered  an  expensive  apart- 
ment in  London,  and  paid  for  it,  too,  but  re- 
fused to  enter  when  he  found  it  was  Xo.  13 
of  a  certain  street.  Massenet  has  written 
twenty-one  operas  and  many  other  composi- 
tions, but  on  all  of  his  manuscripts  page  12% 
is   written,  in  place  of   13. 


For  Carlyle  to  write  satirically  on  clothing 
was  natural ;  he  cared  only  to  have  his  skin 
protected  from  the  weather  and  indecency, 
and  never  left  his  village  tailor  even  when 
he  became  famous  and  rich.  But  for  a 
woman  to  deride  the  pandemonium  of  fash- 
ion is  a  startling  innovation.  "Observe  its 
follies,"  exclaims  Mrs.  Martin,  "the  diabolical 
inventiveness  with  which  it  devises  each  year 
fashions  so  ugly  that  even  our  coarse  taste 
can  not  long  endure  them,  but  must  needs 
seek  a  change  if  only  to  something  less  ugly. 
I  see  before  me  a  moving  picture  of  woman 
as  she  has  appeared  since  I  have  been  ob- 
serving her.  I  see  her  hair  go  now  up,  now 
down,  now  loose,  now  tight,  now  'banged,' 
now  'chignoned,'  now  'pomped.'  I  see  her 
shoulders  now  rising  in  tumorous  deformity 
almost  hiding  his  ears,  her  sleeves,  now  swell- 
ing into  balloons,  now  contracting  to  skin- 
tightness  in  which  her  arms  can  no  longer 
bend.  I  see  her  waist  constricted,  her  bust 
thrust  up  under  her  chin,  her  skirt  drawn 
tightly  about  her  hips  so  that  she  can  neither 
sit  nor  walk  in  comfort.  I  see  her  trailing 
skirts,    dragging    over    dusty    streets    or    flop- 
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That  Cold  Room 

on  the  side  of  the  house  where 
winter  blasts  strike  hardest  always 
has  a  lower  temperature  than  the 
rest  of  the  house.  There  are  times 
when  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the 
temperature  quickly  or  to  keep  the 
temperature  up  for  a  long  period. 
That  can't  be  done  by  the  regular 
method  of  heating  without  great 
trouble  and  overheating  the  rest  of 
the  house.  The  only  reliable 
method  of  heating  such  a  room 
alone  by  other  means  is  to  use  a 

Perfection 

,/V^        Smokeless      ^A  * 

Absolutely  smokeless  and  odorless 

which  can  be  kept  at  full  or  low  heat  for  a  short  or  long  time. 

Four  quarts  of  oil  will  give  a  glowing  heat  for  nine  hours, 
without  smoke  or  smell. 

An-  indicator  always  shows  the  amount  of  oil  in  the  font. 
Filler-cap  does  not  screw  on;  but  is  put  in  like  a  cork  in  a  bottle, 
and  is  attached  by  a  chain  and  cannot  get  lost. 

An  automatic-locking  flame  spreader  prevents  the 
wick  from  being  turned  high  enough  to  smoke,  and  is  easy  to 
remove  and  drop  back  so  that  it  can  be  cleaned  in  an  instant. 

The  burner  body  or  gallery  cannot  become  wedged,  and  can  be  unscrewed 
in  an  instant  for  rewicking.  Finished  in  japan  or  nickel,  strong,  durable,  well- 
made,  built  for  service,  and  yet  light  and  ornamental.    Has  a  cool  handle. 

Dealers  Everywhere.    Ifr.nl  at  yzvrs.  write  for  dcscriptiix  circular 
to  the  nearest  agency  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

( Incorporated ) 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Some  sailors,  whose  appearance  bespoke 
that  they  had  swallowed  their  wages,  passing 
their  former  commander  in  plain  clothes,  ex- 
claimed, "No  pulling  oft"  caps  now,  captain  !" 
To  which  he  replied,  "Nor  piping  to  dinner 
either,  Jack !" 

A  taxicab  chauffeur  was  discharged  for 
reckless  driving,  and  so  he  became  a  motor- 
man  on  a  trolley  line.  As  he  was  grumbling 
over  his  fallen  fortunes,  a  friend  said  :  "Oh, 
what's  the  matter  with  you?  Can't  you  run 
over  people  just  as  much  as  ever?"  "Yes," 
the  ex-chauffeur  replied,  "but  formerly  I 
could  pick  and  choose." 


She  was  a  beautiful  statuesque  blonde  who 
had  changed  her  residence  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia  and  secured  a  position  as  stenog- 
rapher in  the  office  of  a  staid,  dignified  citi- 
zen of  good  old  Quaker  descent.  On  the 
morning  of  her  first  appearance  she  went 
straight  to  the  desk  of  the  boss.  "I  pre- 
sume," she  remarked,  "that  you  begin  the 
day  over  here  the  same  as  they  do  in  New 
York?"  "Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  boss,  without 
glancing  from  the  letter  he  was  reading. 
"Well,  hurry  up  and  kiss  me,  then,"  was  the 
startling  rejoinder.     "I  want  to  get  to  work." 


A  famous  actor  would  never  take  medicine  ; 
and  his  medical  man  was  often  obliged  to 
resort  to  strategem  to  impose  a  dose  upon 
him.  There  is  a  play  in  which  the  hero  is 
sentenced  to  drink  a  cup  of  poison.  The 
actor  in  question  was  playing  this  character 
one  night,  and  had  given  directions  to  have 
the  cup  filled  with  port  wine ;  but  when  he 
came  to  drink  it,  what  was  his  horror  to  find 
it  contained  a  dose  of  senna  !  He  could  not 
throw  it  away,  as  he  had  to  hold  the  goblet 
upside  down,  to  show  his  persecutors  he  had 
drained  every  drop  of  it.  Our  hero  drank  the 
medicine;  but  he  never  forgave  his  medical 
man,  as  was  proved  at  his  death,  for  he  died 
without  paying  his  bill. 


Fontenelle  had  a  great  liking  for  asparagus, 
and  preferred  it  dressed  with  oil.  One  day 
a  certain  bon  vivant  abbe  came  unexpectedly 
to  dinner.  The  abbe  was  also  very  fond  of 
asparagus,  but  liked  his  dressed  with  butter. 
Fontenelle  affirmed  that  for  a  friend  there 
was  no  sacrifice  of  which  he  did  not  feel 
himself  capable,  and  that  half  the  dish  of 
asparagus  he  had  ordered  for  himself  should 
be  done  with  butter.  While  they  were  talk- 
ing, waiting  for  dinner,  the  poor  abbe  sud- 
denly fell  down  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  Upon 
which  Fontenelle  instantly  sprang  up,  scam- 
pered down  to  the  kitchen  with  agility,  and 
cried  out  to  his  cook,  "The  whole  with  oil ! 
the  whole  with  oil,  as  at  first!" 


When  Verdi's  "Macbeth"  was  given  for  the 
first  time  in  Dublin,  the  long  symphony  pre- 
ceding the  sleep-walking  scene  did  not  alto- 
gether please  the  galleries.  The  theatre  was 
darkened — everything  looked  gloomy  and 
mysterious — the  music  being  to  match.  The 
curtain  rose,  and  the  nurse  and  doctor  were 
discovered  seated  at  the  door  of  Lady  Mac- 
beth's  chamber,  a  bottle  of  physic  and  a 
candle  being  on  the  table  that  was  between 
them.  Viadot  (who  was  playing  Lady  Mac- 
beth) was  waited  for  in  the  most  profound 
silence — a  silence  which  was  broken  by  a 
voice  from  the  gallery'  crying  out,  "Hurry. 
now,  Mr.  Lavey,  tell  us,  is  it  a  boy  or  a  girl?" 
The  inquiry  nearly  destroyed  the  effect  of  the 
whole  scene  by  the  commotion  it  created. 


A  little  man  in  the  west  of  England  rushed 
to  the  river  last  summer,  swearing  that  he 
would  drown  himself.  When  he  had  waded 
in  to  the  depth  of  his  waist,  his  wife,  who 
had  followed  him,  seized  him  by  the  hair, 
and  then,  as  a  local  editor  described  it,  "she 
led  him  back  till  he  reached  a  place  where 
the  water  was  about  two  feet  deep,  where  she 
pulled  him  over  backwards,  and  soused  him 
under,  and  pulled  his  head  up  again."  "Drown 
yourself  (dozen  he  went),  leaving  me  to  father 
the  brats!  (another  plunge/  get  drunk!  (an- 
other souse)  and  start  for  the  river!  (another 
dip).  Better  use  the  water  instead  of  rum ! 
(another  dip  and  shake  of  the  head).  I'll  larn 
ye  to  leave  me  a  widow!"  After  sozzling  him 
to  her  heart's  content,  she  led  him  out  a 
wetter  if  not  a  better  man,  and  escorted  him 
into  the  house,  and  closed  the  door. 


When  a  former  Lord  Paget  was  ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  he,  with  the  rest  of  the 
gentlemen  who  were  in  a  public  capacity  at 
the  same  court,  determined  on  one  gala  day 
to  have  each  of  them  a  dish  dressed  after  the 

I  manner  of  their  respective  countries ;  and 
Lord  Paget,  for  the  honor  of  England,  ordered 
a    piece    of    roast    beef   and    a   plum    pudding. 

|  The  beef  was  easily  cooked,  but  the  court 
cooks  not  knowing  how  to  make  a  plum  pud- 
ding, he  gave  them  a  receipt,  "So  many  eggs, 
so  much  milk,  so  much  flour,  and  a  given 
quantity  of  raisins  ;  to  be  beaten  up  together, 
and  boiled  for  three  hours  in  five  gallons  of 
water."      When    dinner    was    served    up,    first 


came  the  French  ambassador's  dish,  then  that 
of  the  Spanish  ambassador ;  and  next,  two 
fellows  bearing  a  tremendous  pan  and  bawl- 
ing, "Room  for  the  English  ambassador's 
dish  !"  "By  Jove  !"  cried  his  lordship,  "I  for- 
got the  bag,  and  these  stupid  scoundrels  have 
boiled  it  without  one — and  in  five  gallons  of 
water,  too !  Never  mind ;  it  will  be  good 
plum   broth,   anyhow." 


A  St.  Louis  merchant  had  made  use  of  one 
of  his  young  clerks  in  the  stead  of  his  regu- 
lar collector,  who  was  ill.  When  the  young 
man  returned  from  his  rounds,  his  employer 
observed  that  he  looked  rather  down  in  the 
mouth.  "Have  any  luck  ?"  asked  the  mer- 
chant. "So-so,"  replied  the  young  man  list- 
lessly. "How  about  that  Jones  bill  ?  I  sup- 
pose you  collected  that.  You  said  that  Mr. 
Jones  was  a  friend  of  yours."  "Well,  sir," 
said  the  clerk.  "I  don't  know  whether  to  re- 
joice or  not  at  my  success  with  Mr.  Jones." 
"What  do  you  mean?"  "This,  sir:  When  I 
went  in  and  said,  'Mr.  Jones,  I  called  to  speak 

about  a  matter '  he  interrupted  me  before 

I  could  proceed  further  with,  'That's  all  right, 
my  boy ;  she's  yours.  Take  her  and  be 
happy.'  " 

When  Lully,  the  celebrated  composer,  was 
once  deemed  dangerously  ill,  his  friend  sent 
for  a  confessor,  who,  finding  his  situation 
critical,  and  his  mind  agitated  and  alarmed, 
told  him  that  there  was  only  one  way  by 
which  he  could  obtain  absolution,  and  that 
was  by  burning  all  that  he  had  composed  of 
his  new  opera,  to  show  a  sincere  repentance 
for  his  sins  he  had  committed  by  publishing 
so  many.  Remonstrance  was  vain ;  Lully 
burned  his  music,  and  the  confessor,  after 
performing  the  holy  office,  withdrew.  Lully 
scon  after  grew  better,  and  a  nobleman,  who 
was  his  patron,  calling  to  see  him,  was  in- 
formed of  the  sacrifice  which  had  been  made. 
"And  so,"  said  he,  "you  have  burned  your 
opera ;  and  you  are  really  such  a  blockhead 
as  to  believe  in  the  gross  absurdities  of  a 
monk?"  "Stop,  my  friend,  stop."  said  Lully, 
whispering  in  his  ear,  "I  knew  very  well  what 
I  was  about ;   I  have  another  copy." 


A  rich  clothier,  being  advised  to  try  the 
Bath  waters,  requested  his  physician  to  rec- 
ommend him  to  a  doctor  who  might  be  relied 
on,  which  was  accordingly  done.  Not  fancy- 
ing Bath,  he  in  a  few  weeks  heard  something 
wonderful  said  of  Cheltenham,  and  told  his 
Bath  /Esculapius  he  would  go  there  if  he 
could  give  him  a  letter  to  a  skillful  physician 
of  the  place,  describing  fhe  case.  This  the 
doctor  promised  and  performed,  and  had  a 
liberal  remuneration  for  his  additional  trouble. 
Our  clothier  set  off  early  on  a  fine  summer 
morning,  and  as  his  chaise  was  driving  slowly 
along  the  road  he  thought  it  would  be  no 
great  breach  of  confidence  to  open  the  doctor's 
packet,  and  see  the  particulars  of  his  own 
case.  This  he  did  with  great  care,  and  after 
unfolding  a  quantity  of  blank  paper,  came  to 
the  letter,  which  was  couched  in  the  following 
words:  "Dear  sir,  the  bearer  is  a  fat  Wilt- 
shire  clothier;   make  the  most  of  him." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Easter  Eggs. 
The  scientist  the  question  beg: 

The   mystery's   profound — 
Why    rabbits   only    lay    their, 
When    Easter    rolls    around. 

— Ne  w    1  'o rk    Telegram . 

Remarked  Improvement. 
She    was    shy     when     she    went    away 

Two    months   ago    precisely. 
But  kisses  now,   I  have   to   say. 
Real  nicely. 

She   was   shy   for   a   city   miss: 

I  look  at  it  astutely 
And    wonder    how    she    learned    t.i    kis; 
So    cutely. 

But  she  is  not  inclined  to  tell, 

And    I   can  only  ponder. 
How    ilo   girls   learn   to   kiss   so    well? 

I    wonder.  — Washington  Star. 


A  Microbe's  Serenade. 
A  lovelorn  microbe  met  by  chance 
At  a  swagger  bacteroidal  dance 
A  proud  bacillian  belle,  and  she 
Was  first  of  the  animalcule. 
Or   organism   saccharine. 
She  was  the  protoplasmic  queen. 
The  microscopical  pride  and  pet 
Of   the    biological   smartest    set. 
And  so  this  infinitesimal  swain 
Evolved  a  pleading  low  refrain: 

"O  lovely  metamorphic  germ, 
What   futile   scientific   term 
Can  welt  describe  your  many  charms? 
Come  to  these  embryonic  arms 
Then  hie  away  to  my  cellular  home, 
And  be  my  little  diatom!" 

His  epithelium  burned  with  love. 
He    swore    by    molecules   above 
She'd  be  his  own  gregarious  mate, 
Or  else  he  would  disintegrate. 
This  amorous  mite  of  a  parasite 
Pursued  the  germ  both  day  and  night 
And  'neath  her  window  often  played 
This   Darwin-Huxley   serenade — 
He'd   warble  to   her   every  day 
This    rhizopodical    roundelay : 

"O  most  primordial  type  of  spore, 
1   never  met  your  like  before, 
And  though  a  microbe  has  no  heart, 
From  you,  sweet  germ,  I'll  never  part. 
We'll  sit  beneath  some  fungus  growth 
Till  dissolution  claims  us  both!" 

— George  Ade,   in   New   York  Sun. 


A  New  Year's  Resolution.. 
Make  a  resolution  to  bring  home  a  box  of 
Geo.  Haas  &  Sons'  candies  often  during  the 
new  year.  Four  stores  at  which  to  purchase 
them :  Phelan  Building.  Fillmore  at  Ellis, 
Van  Ness  at  Sutter,  and  28  Market  Street, 
near  Ferry. 


A  Postponed  Tragedy. 
"You   have   appendicitis,"   said    the   doctor  man    to 

Jim, 
"And  I  must  operate  at  once,  or  else  your  chance 

is  slim.'" 

"You  shall  not  touch  a  knife  to  me,"  was  James's 

firm    reply — 
"I'll  have  no  operation,  and  I  aint  a-going  to  die." 

"Unless  I  cut,"  the  doctor  said,  "you'll  surely  pass 

away; 
You  will  be  dead,  believe  me,   sir,   by  two  o'clock 

today." 

So  Jim  was  scared  and  yielded.     The  carving  was 

a    shock. 
But   Jim   was    very    thankful    that    he    lived    at    two 

o'clock. 

For    doctors    know    their    business,     and     it's    very 

plain  to  see 
That  this   one  saved  Jim's  life,   because   he  didn't 

die  til!    three.  — Boston    Traveler. 


"What  ails  the  chauffeur,   doctor?"   "Auto- 
mobiliousness." — Canadian  Courier. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A  chronicle  of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

The  informality  of  family  reunions  rather  than 
pretentious  social  affairs  have  marked  the  passing 
week.  Nearly  every  familj"  in  society  participated 
in  the  festivities  of  its  own  special  clan  over  the 
Christmas  holidays,  and  the  first  days  of  the  week 
were  so  given  to  preparation  for  these  events  that 
little  of  a  formal  nature  was  planned.  The  one 
notable  exception  to  the  general  informality  was 
the  Greenway  Assembly  and  the  numerous  din- 
ners that  preceded  it,  which  were  in  great  part 
large  and  elaborate.  Those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Patrick  Calhoun,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Dean,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  were  especially  so, 
with   fifty  guests  at   each. 

The  return  home  of  the  younger  element  in  so- 
ciety from  their  Eastern  schools  for  the  holidays 
has  given  an  impetus  for  much  entertaining  for 
that  set,  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker's  ball  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  on  New  Year's  Eve  for  her  son, 
Mr.  William  H.  Crocker,  Jr.,  will  be  the  largest 
of  these  affairs. 

The  formal  introduction  to  society  of  Miss 
Evelyn  Barron  by  her  mother,  Mrs.  Edward  Bar- 
ron, at  a  ball  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  Friday  night, 
is  also  an  important  event  on  the  social  calendar 
for    the    week. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  series  of  the  Skating 
Club  assemblies  took  place  Tuesday  evening  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Carroll  Buck,  and  served 
to  enliven  the  week  for  the  members  of  the  club, 
The  wedding  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Johnson  and 
Dr.  James  Ward  took  place  in  Milwaukee  last 
week  and  caused  much  surprise  in  local  society. 

Mr.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  presided  at  a 
dinner  in  the  blue  room  at  the  Hotel  St.  Fran- 
cis on  Friday  evening,  in  compliment  to  his 
fiancee.  Miss  Helene  Irwin.  The  guests  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bald- 
win Wood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Ivers,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Laurence  Irving  Scott,  Miss  Helene  Irwin, 
Miss  Marian  Newhall,  Miss  Elizabeth  New- 
hall,  Miss  Jennie  Crocker,  Miss  Julia  Langhorne, 
Miss  Lillian  Goss,  Mr.  Gordon  Armsby,  Mr. 
Arthur  Cfaesebrough,  Mr.  Stewart  Lowrey,  Mr. 
Thornwell  Mullally,  and  Mr.  John  Lawson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  St.  Goar  entertained  at 
a  dinner  on  Friday  evening  in  honor  of  Baroness 
von  Turcke,  who  is  visiting  here  from  Germany. 
Their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Wheeler, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Echlaacks,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clarence  Smith,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Dwight 
Chapmai^  -uiss  Fernande  Pratt,  Miss  Erna  St. 
Goar,  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood,  and  Mr.  Fred- 
erick  St.   Goar. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels,  Jr.,  entertained  a 
large  party  of  friends  at  a  Christmas  tea  on  Sun- 
day afternoon  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

The  young  set  enjoyed  the  Friday  Xight  Dance 
at  Century  Hall  this  week  while  their  elders  at- 
tended the  Greenway  Assembly.  Among  those  at 
the  dance  were  Miss  Jane  Hotaling,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Davis,  Miss  Margaret  Casey,  Miss  Caroline 
Beran,  Miss  Ethel  Gregg,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bates, 
Miss  Marie  Louise  Tyson,  Miss  Linda  Bryan,  Miss 
Dorothy  Churchill,  Miss  Janet  Painter,  Miss  Elaine 
Hancock,  Miss  Clara  Morrow,  Miss  Dorothy  Par- 
ker, Miss  Marian  Mathews,  Mr.  Frederick  St- 
Goar,  Mr.  Hermann  Oelrichs,  Mr.  Cosmo  Morgan, 
Mr.  Herbert  Erskine,  Mr.  Wendell  Hammon,  Mr. 
Jerd  Sullivan,  Mr.  Edward  Polbemus,  Mr.  Lin- 
gard  Payne,  Mr.  Roy  Thompson,  Mr.  Walter  Bent- 
ley,  Mr.  Bliss  Hermann,  and  Mr.  Gerald  Hermann. 
The  Neighborhood  Dance  on  Saturday  evening 
was  an  enjoyable  affair  at  which  the  following 
were  present:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  de  Pue,  Miss 
Elva  de  Pue,  Mrs.  William  Redding,  Miss  Mil- 
dred Whitney,  Miss  Lillian  Whitney,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Bentley,  Mrs.  M. 
A.  Huntington,  Miss  Marian  Huntington,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Frederick  Kellam,    Mrs.    Alpheus   Bull,    Miss 
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Edith  Bull,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aimer  Newhall,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bernard  Faymonville,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Wood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Postiethwaite,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  D.  Bullard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Wilson, 
Mrs.  George  Stoney,  Miss  Anne  Beaver,  Miss 
Ethel  Beaver,  Miss  Eleanor  Davenport,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Ashburner,  Mrs.  Frank  Allen,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carter  P.  Pomeroy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  K.  Wil- 
son, Mr.  Sherwood  Coffin,  Mr.  Philip  Paschell, 
Mr.  William  Goldsborough,  Mr.  George  Carring- 
ton,  Mr.  Gaston  Roussey,  Mr.  Robert  Porter,  Mr. 
Sidney  Van  Wyck,  and  Mr.  William  Wood. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  de  Sabla  entertained  a 
Christmas  house  party  over  the  week  end  at  their 
home  at  San  Mateo,  and  at  the  dinner  at  which 
they  presided  on  Sunday  Mrs.  Ernest  Metcalfe 
and  her  son  from  New  York  were  the  guests  of 
honor. 

Mrs.  Irving  P.  Moulton  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon on  Wednesday  in  honor  of  Mrs.  George  Bates 
and  Mrs.  Eddy.  The  guests  were  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Spieker,  Mrs.  Florence  Porter  Pfingst,  Mrs.  John 
P.  Young,  Mrs.  Kendricks,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Wood- 
ward, Mrs.  David  Session,  Mrs.  Rideout,  Mrs. 
Alden  Anderson,  and  Mrs.  Horatio  Baker. 

Miss  Vera  de  Sabla  was  a  dinner  hostess  on 
Tuesday  evening,  at  which  she  entertained  Miss 
Agnes  Tillmann,  Miss  Dorothy  Baker,  Miss  Ethel 
McAllister,  Miss  Dorothy  Chapman,  Miss  Julia 
Langhorne,  Mr.  Carl  Wolf,  Mr.  Christian  de 
Guigne,  Mr.  Herbert  Baker,  Mr.  Lovell  Lang- 
stroth,  Mr.  Eugene  de  Sabla,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Ferdi- 
nand  TherioL 

At  Mrs.  Harry  Weihe's  tea,  given  for  Miss 
Mildred  Baldwin  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  on  Mon- 
day, the  following  members  of  the  younger  set 
were  entertained;  Miss  Ysobel  Chase,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Thomas,  Miss  Lurline  Matson,  Miss  Ernes- 
tine McNear,  Miss  Marian  Miller,  Miss  Jane 
Hotaling,  Miss  Minna  Van  Bergen,  Miss  Ha  Sonn- 
tag.  Miss  Florence  Cluff,  Miss  Marguerite  Doe, 
and  Miss  Harriett  Stone. 

Miss  Katherine  Donohoe  entertained  at  dinner 
at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  on  Wednesday 
evening.  Among  her  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Donohoe,  Miss  Julia  Langhorne,  Miss  Eve- 
lyn Cunningham,  Mr.  Bernard  Ford,  Mr.  Christian 
de  Guigne,  and  Mr.  Milan  Griffith, 

Miss  Mildred  Baldwin  was  the  complimented 
guest  at  Miss  Marian  Miller's  dinner,  preceding 
the  Thomas  ball  on  Tuesday  night.  With  the 
hostess  on  that  occasion  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O. 
G.  Miller,  Miss  Mildred  Baldwin,  Miss  Constance 
McLaren,  Miss  Dora  Winn,  Miss  Helen  Bertbeau, 
Miss  Amy  Bowles,  Miss  Marian  Miller,  Mr.  Frank 
King,  Mr.  Lovell  Langstroth,  Mr.  Rudolph  Ber- 
theau,  Mr.  Du  \  al  Moore,  Mr.  Herbert  Gallagher, 
Mr.   Bernard  Ford,  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Moore. 

A  debutante  luncheon  was  presided  over  by  Miss 
Mildred  Baldwin  on  Wednesday  at  her  home  on 
Presidio  Terrace,  complimentary  to  Miss  Florence 
Williams  and  Miss  Muriel  Williams.  Her  guests 
were  Miss  Gertrude  Thomas,  Miss  Ernestine  Mc- 
Near, Miss  Minna  Van  Bergen,  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Poster,  Miss  Dora  Winn,  Miss  Helen  Bertbeau, 
Miss  Kate  Peterson,  Miss  Martha  Foster,  and 
Miss   Marian    Miller. 

Miss  Anna  Peters  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Wednesday,  which  she 
gave  in  honor  of  Miss  Harriett  istone.  Those 
who  shared  her  hospitality  on  this  occasion  were 
Mrs.  Harry  Weihe,  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  5mith,  Mrs. 
Coleridge  Ertz,  Miss  Evelyn  Barron,  Miss  Mabel 
Gregory,  Miss  Lurline  Matson,  Miss  Kathleen 
Farrell,  Miss  Marguerite  Doe,  Miss  Amalia  Simp- 
son, Miss  Florence  Clutf,  Miss  Jane  Hotaling,  Miss 
Helen  Leavitt,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Tyson,  Miss 
Ethel  Shorb,  Miss  Ha  Sonntag,  Miss  Nicbol, 
Miss  Jennie  Lee,  Miss  Lane,  and  Miss  Marian 
La    Tourette. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Dean  entertained  at  din- 
ner on  Friday  evening  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in 
honor  of  Miss  Gertrude  Thomas.  Their  guests  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thomas,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Latham  McMuiJen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin 
Wood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Jr.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Pope,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Josiah  Howell, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Somers,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Vincent 
Whitney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Fuller,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Grant  belfridge.  Miss  Gertrude  Thomas,  Miss 
Dorothy  Baker,  Miss  Myra  Josselyn,  Miss  Mildred 
Baldwin,  Miss  Dora  Winn,  Miss  Anna  Olney,  Miss 
Marian  Miller,  Miss  Jeanne  Galiois,  Miss  Augusta 
Foute,  Miss  Marian  La  Tourette,  Miss  Ethel  Mc- 
Allister, Miss  Ha  Sonntag,  Miss  Ysobel  Chase, 
Miss  Ernestine  McNear,  Miss  Helen  Dean,  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Harry  Rolfe,  Mr.  Ru- 
dolph Bertheaii,  Mr.  Herbert  Baker,  Mr.  Arthur 
Fennimore,  Mr.  Frank  King,  Mr.  Percy  King, 
Mr.  John  McMillen,  Mr.  William  Berry,  Mr.  Hill- 
yer  Deuprey,  Mr.  Grey  Skipwith,  Mr.  George  Will- 
cutt,  Mr.  A.  H.  Barklay,  Mr.  Ralston  Curtiss,  Mr. 
John  Galiois,  Mr.  Paul  Jones,  Mr.  Frank  Jones, 
Mr.  Frank  Langstroth,  Mr.  Stanford  Gwinn,  and 
Mr.  Harry  S.  Dutton, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thomas  introduced  their 
daughter,  Gertrude,  formally  to  society  on  Tues- 
day evening  at  a  ball  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 
They  were  assisted  in  receiving  their  guests  by 
their  daughters,  Mrs.  Latham  McMullea  and  Mrs, 
Frederick  Kimble.  Over  three  hundred  guests 
were  present  to  greet  the  debutante. 

Miss  Agnes  Tillmann  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
on  Friday  evening  at  her  home  on  Washington 
Street,  at  which  she  entertained  Mrs.  Allan  Mc- 
Donald, Miss  Florence  Hopkins,  Miss  Martha  Cal- 
houn, Miss  Margaret  Calhoun,  Miss  Alexandra 
Hamilton,  Miss  Louisiana  Foster,  Miss  Martha 
Foster,  Miss  Vera  de  Sabla,  Miss  Dorothy  Chap- 
man, Miss  Maude  Wilson,  Miss  Louise  McCormick, 
Miss  Dorothy  Van  Sicklen,  Miss  Elva  de  Pue,  Miss 
Olive  Wheeler,  Miss  Margaret  Belden,  Miss  Con- 
stance McLaren,  Miss  Elizabeth  Woods,  Miss 
Helen  Bertbeau,  Miss  Virginia  Newhall,  Miss  Bes- 
sie Ashton,  Miss  Janet  Coleman,  Mr.  Raymond 
Armsby,  Mr.  Talbot  Walker,  Mr.  Piatt  Kent,  Mr. 
Paul  Foster,  Mr.  Du  Val  Moore,  Mr.  John  Geary, 
Mr.  Bernard  Ford,  Mr.  Walter  Hush,  Mr.  Robert 
Kearny,  Mr.  Effingham  Sutton,  Mr.  John  Young, 
Mr.  Melville  Bowman,  Mr.  Harry  Evans,  Mr.  Er- 
nest Richter,  Mr.  Arthur  Brown,  Mr.  Leonard 
Abbott,  Mr.  Kenneth  Moore,  Mr.  Gouster  Willis, 
Mr.  Charles  Belden,  and  Mr.  C.  Gannendia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Calhoun  entertained  at 
a  dinner  in  the  green  room  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel 
en  Friday  evening.  Among  their  guests  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayo 
Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H,  Crocker,  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    James    Flood,     Mr.     and     Mrs.     Alfred 


Tubbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Foster,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dixwell  Hewitt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Anderson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Polk,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace 
Blanchard  Chase,  Mrs.  William  Fisher,  and  Mr. 
Richard   Tobin. 

Mrs.  George  Hermann  entertained  at  a  dinner 
on  Friday  evening  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  Her 
guests  were  Miss  Edith  Rucker,  Miss  Louise  Wal- 
lacb,  Miss  Jane  Hotaling,  Miss  Erna  Hermann, 
Lieutenant  Ord,  Lieutenant  Emmons,  and  Lieuten- 
ant   Wilson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase  presided 
at  a  dinner  at  the  Monroe  on  Monday  evening  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  William  Mizner,  who  is  Mrs. 
Blanchard's  mother. 

Mrs.  Carroll  Buck  entertained  at  a  tea  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  on  Friday,  at  which  Mme.  Tetraz- 
zini  was  the  guest  of  honor.  Among  her  guests 
were  Mrs.  James  King  Steele,  Mrs.  John  F.  Mer- 
rill, Mrs.  Richard  Derby,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin, 
Mrs.  Ruben  Turner,  Miss  Marie  Rose  Dean,  Miss 
Augusta  Foute,  Miss  Anna  Weller,  Miss  Mabel 
Gregory,  Miss  Lillian  Van  Vorst,  Miss  Anna 
Peters,  Miss  Marcia  Fee,  Miss  Ethel  Shorb,  Miss 
Lutie  Coiner,  and  Miss  Susie  Collier. 

■«•»    — ■ — — 

That  wondrous  mansion  of  stone,  marble, 
and  bronze  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Seventy- 
Seventh  Street  in  New  York  City,  which  was 
built  by  Mr.  William  A.  Clark,  until  recently 
United  States  senator  from  Montana,  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  $7,000,000,  has  been  com- 
pleted. Within  a  few  weeks  the  senator  and 
his  family  will  move  into  their  new  home. 
Mrs.  Clark  and  their  two  children,  Andree, 
seven  years  old,  and  Huguette,  four  years 
old,  will  leave  Paris  in  a  few  days  to  be 
present  at  the  house-warming.  S  enator 
Clark's  residence  has  been  under  construction 
for  nearly  eight  years,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
the  costliest  American  home  ever  constructed. 
The  mansion  is  placed  on  the  tax  books  this 
year  at  a  taxable  valuation  of  $3,500,000. 
The  annual  taxes  on  the  massive  structure 
will  be  $60,000  a  year,  or  nearly  $200  a  day. 
Furnishings  and  decorations  have  been  pro- 
cured for  the  new  mansion  at  a  cost  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  practically  all  of  these 
have   been   installed. 

• 

Since  the  death  of  Tolstoy  the  "Kreutzer" 
sonata  has  been  very  much  in  vogue  with 
violinists.  Few  could  understand  Tolstoy's 
psychological  attitude  toward  this  composition, 
but  his  book  had  the  greatest  sale  ever 
achieved  by  any  novel,  nearly  8,000,000 
copies  having  been  disposed  of  in  the  original 
and  the  numerous  translations  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  In  the  United  States  its  sale 
was  wonderfully  enlarged  because  of  its  tem- 
porary exclusion  from  the  mails  by  Post- 
master-General Wanamaker.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  prophet  of  Yasnay  Polyana  became 
in  later  years  an  enemy  and  hater  of  the 
arts.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  he  ever  had  any 
real  love  or  appreciation  of  musfc;  his  ideas 
on  the  subject  expressed  at  various  times 
would  indicate  this ;  furthermore,  a  real  mu- 
sical connoisseur  would  never  have  given 
Beethoven's  most  famous  sonata  for  piano  and 
violin  such  illogical  treatment  as  Tolstoy  did 
in  his  celebrated  novel. 


There  is  said  to  be  in  Boston,  near  the 
runway  from  Mt,  Vernon  to  Beacon  Street  a 
peculiar  club  that  has  its  dining,  smoking,  and 
drinking  rooms  far  below  the  street  level. 
There  are  no  waiters,  and  no  checks  for 
what  members  eat  or  drink ;  and  there  is  no 
house  committee  for  buying  wines,  liquors, 
cigars,  or  cigarettes.  Each  member  from 
time  to  lime  fetches  something  to  drink  and 
smoke  and  deposits  wh3t  he  furnishes  in  the 
stores.  Old  members  report  that  the  supply 
of  eatables  and  drinkables  is  never  inadequate 
for  the  needs  of  members  and  their  friends. 
The  whisky  and  brandy  are  better  than  any- 
thing to  be  found  at  other  clubs  in  Boston. 
There  is  a  story  that  a  railroad  president 
smuggles  in  brandy  from  Canada,  and  that  a 
genuine  judge  from  Kentucky,  who  has  a 
summer  home  near  Boston,  brings  in  whisky 
from  old  Kentucky. 

-«•»■ 

A  group  of  friends  of  Joseph  Raphael  have 
purchased  from  this  artist  his  painting  en- 
titled "La  Fete  du  Bourgmestre  Van  den 
Broek,"  and  presented  it  to  the  San  Francisco 
Institute  of  Art,  Mr.  Raphael,  who  was  at 
one  time  a  student  of  the  Association's  School 
of  Design,  but  who  has  spent  most  of  his 
recent  years  abroad,  exhibited  this  picture  in 
Paris  at  the  Societe  des  Artistes  Francais, 
in  1906,  and  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy,  Philadelphia,  in  1908. 
The  painting,  which  is  quite  large  (80x87), 
has  received  praise  from  prominent  critics 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 


Mrs.  Louise  W.  B.  Kellogg,  wife  of  the  late 
Dr.  Martin  Kellogg,  who  was  president  of 
the  University  of  California  for  a  number 
of  years,  died  in  Berkeley  December  26.  The 
only  surviving  relative  of  the  deceased,  her 
sister,  Mrs.  George  D.  Metcalf,  was  at  the 
bedside  at  the  time  of  her  death.  Mrs.  Kel- 
logg was  a  native  of  Ellington,  Connecticut, 
where  she  was  born  in  1833.  After  their  mar- 
riage the  couple  came  to  California,  when 
Dr.  Kellogg  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  at  that  time  known  as 
California  College. 
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A  Nation's  Cnme 

BY 

Mrs.  I.  LOWENBERG 

Author   of    "The    Irresistible    Current" 

A  new  novel  dealing  with  the 
Greatest  Question  of  the  Day, 

DIVORCE 

PRICE  $1.50 
For  Sale  at  all  Bookstores 


The  Hamlin  School 

2230  Pacific  Ave.,  San  Francisco 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Girls 

Accredited  by  the  University  of  California, 
by  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  and  by 
Eastern  colleges.  Special  courses  in  study  are 
also    offered.  *" 

Lessons  in  Drawing  and  Painting,  in  Vocal 
and  Instrumental  Music 

A  course  of  lessons  on  Harmony  is  given 
each  week  by  Prof.  Wm.  J.  McCoy  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  and  is  open  to  students 
outside    the   school. 

Courses  of  lessons  in  Household  Economics, 
with  all  the  appliances  for  cooking,  etc.,  are 
given  each  week  by  Miss  Alice  McLear,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  and 
are  open  to  students  outside  the  school. 

Classes  in  Camp-cooking  are  open  to  boys 
over  fourteen  years  of  age  on  Saturday  fore- 
noons or  after  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

For    further    particulars,    address 

MISS    SARAH    D.    HAMLIX, 

2230  Pacific  Avenue. 

School  reopens  January  9,   1911. 


Under  the  same  Management 

PALACE  HOTEL 

Entirely  rebuilt  since  the  fire. 

Fairmont  Hotel 

The  finest  residence  hotel  in  the  world. 

Overlooking   the  San  Francisco 

Bay  and  Golden  Gate. 

The  two  great  hotels  that  have 
made  San  Francisco  famous 
among  travelers  the  world  over. 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


HOTEL  SACRAMENTO 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Elegant  new  fire-proof  construction.     Service 

as  perfcet  as  expert  management  can  produce. 

ALBERT  BETTENS.  Proprietor 


HOTELSAVOT 

SEATTLE 

"TweKe  Stories  of 
Solid  Comfort" 

Building,     concrete, 

steel  and  marble. 
In  most  fashionable 

shopping  district. 
Bound  magazines  in 

reading  room. 
Most  refined  hostelry 

in  Seattle. 
Absolutely  fireproof. 

Rates,  51.50  np 

December  31,  1910. 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Miss  Marie  Bullard  has  returned  from  the  East, 
where  she  has  been  since  last  summer,  when  she 
went  to  Chicago  to  attend  the  wedding  of  her 
brother. 

Miss  Emily  Johnson,  who  has  been  abroad  for 
a  year,  returned  to  spend  the  holidays  with  her 
parents   here. 

Miss  Rhoda  Pickering  will  leave  after  the  holi- 
days for  Mexico,  where  she  will  visit  her  sister, 
Mrs.   Julius    Kruttschnitt,   Jr. 

Mrs.  James  Lawrence  KaurTman  (formerly  Miss 
Elsa  Draper)  spent  last  week  in  town  as  the  guest 
of    Miss    Frances    Stewart. 

Mx.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Davenport,  who  have 
been  visiting  Mrs.  E.  H.  Davenport  since  their 
arrival  from  the  East,  will  leave  Monday  for 
Seattle,  where  they  will  make  their  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  .Norman  Whiteside  are  spending 
several  weeks  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

Mrs.  William  Mizner  will  spend  the  remainder 
of  the  winter  season  at  the  Hotel  Victoria. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  M.  Starr,  Miss  Ethel 
Gregg,  Miss  Dorothy  Mann,  Mr.  Seth  Mann,  and 
Mr.  Daulton  Mann  are  in  the  Yosemite  Valley 
for  the  holidays.  Mrs.  Seth  Mann  left  for  the 
East    on    Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hays  Hammond  are  in 
Berlin,  where  they  are  enjoying  the  holiday  sea- 
son. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Sid- 
ney Cushing,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hooker 
will  sail  from  New  York  on  January  28  for  Eu- 
rope. They  plan  to  be  gone  three  months  and 
will  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  Egypt. 

Mrs.  William  Younger  is  spending  the  winter 
in  her  apartment  in  Paris,  where  she  entertains 
her    friends    from    San    Francisco    frequently. 

Miss  Ethel  Crocker  is  the  guest  of  her  aunt, 
the  Princess  Andre  Poniatowski,  in  Paris. 

Miss  Jennie  Lee  has  returned  from  a  visit  to 
the  East  and  South  and  is  being  cordially  greeted 
by  her  friends   here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Ivers  are  visiting  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  while  en  route  to 
their  Honolulu  home,  after  a  trip  to  Europe. 
They  will  remain   for  the  Crocker-Irwin  wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Woodw  ard  and  their 
son  left  Tuesday  for  New  York,  en  route  to 
Europe. 

Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs  and  her  son,  Mr.  Her- 
mann Oelrichs,  left  on  Thursday  for  New  York, 
after  a  brief  visit  in  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Sterling  Postley,  with  her  son  and  accom- 
panied by  her  mother,  Mrs.  Edith  Cook,  and  her 
brother,  Mr.  Clifford  Cook,  reached  here .  from 
Paris  Tuesday,  and  will  spend  part  of  the  winter 
here. 

Generar"  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Funston  are  ex- 
pected here  next  month  for  a  brief  visit  before 
sailing   for  the  Philippines  in   February. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Peters  and  Miss  Anna  Peters  went 
up  to  their  Stockton  home  on  Saturday  -to  spend 
the  holidays.  They  will  return  to  the  Fairmont 
Hotel    for    the    pre-Lenten    festivities. 

Miss  Hazel  Dolph  has  been  the  guest  of  Gov- 
ernor and  Mrs.  White  of  New  York  since  her  re- 
turn from  Europe. 

Mrsl  John  McMullen  and  Miss  Eliza  McMullen 
spent  Christmas  in  Washington,  D.  C,  but  will  go 
to  New  York  after  the  holidays,  where  they  will 
visit    relatives. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Merrill  is  spending  the  holidays 
with  a  party  of  friends  in  the  Yosemite. 

Mrs.  Peter  Martin  will  leave  in  a  few  weeks 
for  New  York,  where  she  will  visit  her  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Oelrichs.  She  will  be 
joined  later  by  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Patrick  Calhoun  and  his  four  sons  arrived 
from  the  East  on  Friday  to  spend  the  holidays  at 
the  family  home  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Sutton  and  Miss  Barbara 
Sutton  sailed  for  the  Orient  Tuesday  on  a  trip 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Kohl  returned  from 
New  York  in  time  to  spend  Christmas  with  Mrs. 
William  Kohl. 

Mrs.  Morton  Mitchell  reached  here  from  Paris 
on  Friday,  and  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Blair  and  Miss  Jennie  Blair  have 
returned  from  Paris  and  joined  Mrs.  Charles 
Keeney  and  Miss  Innes  Keeney  in  New  York. 

Miss  Agnes  Tobin,  who  enjoyed  a  pleasant  visit 
in  New  York  before  sailing,  has  reached  London, 
where  she  plans  to  remain  for  a  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Martin  and  Miss  Frances 
Martin  are  in   Canada. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Livermore  is  enjoying  the  holi- 
day season  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Scott  Brooke  (formerly 
Miss    Christine    Pomeroy)    are   the    guests    of   Mr. 


ROYAL 

|  Baking  Powder 

Absotuteiy  Pare 

The  only  baking   powder  made 

from  Royal  Grape  Cream  oi  Tartar 

Mo  Alum         t.'o  Lime  Phosphate 


and  Mrs.  Carter  P.  Pomeroy  for  the  holiday 
season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Bates  are  in  New  York, 
but  expect  to  return  before  the  middle  of  January. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  N.  Walter  and  Miss  Marian 
Walter  left  last  Sunday  for  Europe,  where  they 
will    remain    indefinitely. 

Mrs.  Horace  Pilisbury  will  remain  with  her  par- 
ents, General  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  in  Boston,  until 
after  the  New  Year. 

Miss  Sidney  Davis  is  spending  the  winter  with 
relatives  in  Boston,  and  no  date  for  her  return  to 
San  Francisco  has  been  mentioned. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Smedberg  and  Miss  Cora 
Smedberg  spent  Christmas  at  the  Presidio  at  Mon- 
terey as  the  guests  of  Major  and  Mrs.  Mclvor. 

Mrs.  William  Ashe  entertained  a  Christmas 
house  party  over  the  week  end  at  her  country 
home   at    Glen    Ellen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drummond  MacGavin  came  down 
from  Shasta  to  spend  the  holidays  with  Mrs.  L. 
L.  Baker. 

San  Francisco  arrivals  at  Hotel  del  Coronado, 
Coronado  Beach,  for  the  week  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  N.  Sobee, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  J.  Goldman,  Mr.  Jay  W. 
Adams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Van  der  Naillen,  Jr. 

Recent  arrivals  at  Del  Monte  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Solomon  Blum,  Judge  Max  C.  Sloss  and 
family,  of  San  Francisco;  Mr.  T.  Jordan,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cleon  Kilburn,  of  Berkeley;  Miss  L.  B. 
Reveal,  Miss  Helen  Reveal,  of  Claremont;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Courtney,  of  Alameda;  Mr.  A. 
Wheailer,  of  Vancouver;  Mr.  W.  de  V.  le  Maistre, 
of    Victoria. 


Take  care  how  you  pick  up  a  thing  that  is 
lost  in  Berlin  (says  a  Paris  paper) .  The 
other  day  one  of  our  deputies  going  through 
the  Prussian  capital  on  his  return  from  the 
congress  at  Frankfort,  noticed  a  key  at  the 
edge  of  the  sidewalk.  He  picked  it  up  to 
hand  it  to  a  police  agent.  The  representa- 
tive of  the  city  police  refused  to  take  it, 
saying:  "You  should  take  this  key  to  the 
special  bureau  of  things  that  are  lost."  "Very 
well,  where  is  it  ?"  The  agent  named  the 
street.  "Is  it  far  from  here  ?"  "A  half -hour, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  if  you  don't  walk 
rapidly."  The  deputy  replaced  the  key  on 
the  pavement.  "Some  one  else  will  pick  it 
up,"  he  said.  "Not  at  all,"  said  the  agent, 
in  a  commanding  tone.  "You  should  have 
left  it  where  it  was,  but  now  you  are  obliged 
to  go  to  the  bureau.  If  you  don't  I'll  make 
a  complaint  against  you  and  youTl  be  fined, 
perhaps  given  a  day  in  prison.  That's  the 
law."  The  deputy  was  compelled  to  obey  or- 
ders.- Since  that  day  he  carries  his  hands  in 
bis  pockets. 

-•  *> 

Puccini's  income  from  his  operas  is  esti- 
mated at  $50,000  a  year.  In  Italy  the  most 
popular  of  his  operas  is  "La  Boheme,"  which 
was  sung  last  year  some  five  hundred  times. 
In  other  European  countries  and  in  America, 
the  favorite  among  his  operas  is  "Madame 
Butterfly,"  which  was  given  last  year  in 
seventy-three  theatres  in  Germany  alone.  In 
France,  according  to  Comcrdia,  833  perform- 
ances of  foreign  operas  were  given  between 
January,  1899,  and  January,  1910,  at  the 
Opera  Comique,  and  Puccini  stood  first,  his 
"Boheme,"  "Tosca,"  and  "Butterfly"  having 
received  in  that  period  390  representations, 
or  nearly  one-half  the  total  number. 


Harrison  Fisher,  the  New  York  artist  who 
has  made  a  name  by  drawing  types  of  beau- 
tiful girlhood,  recently  came  to  California 
on  a  quest  which  has  been  successful.  He 
has  found  his  latest  ideal  face  and  figure  in 
San  Francisco.  Miss  Maurine  Rasmussen, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Rasmussen, 
is  the  type  of  loveliness  the  artist  has  been 
seeking,  according  to  his  announcement.  Miss 
Rasmussen  is  of  Irish  and  Danish  descent, 
and  twenty-five  years  old.  She  has  studied  art 
and  made  many  sketches  and  drawings  that 
have  found  favor.  She  will  go  to  New  York 
and  continue  her  studies  there  while  she 
poses  for  Fisher. 


J.  P.  Morgan  has  had  another  honor  thrust 
upon  him.  A  gem  has  been  named  Morganite 
by  the  New  York  Academy  of  Science,  in 
appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  to 
science — and  the  academy — by  the  financier. 
Morganite  is  a  species  of  beryl,  and  fluoresces 
an  intense  cherry  red  when  exposed  to  X-rays. 
It  is  found  in  the  region  of  Mount  Bity, 
Madagascar,  and  is,  in  color,  a  true  pink, 
warmer  than  the  pale  pink  topaz  and  not  so 
vivid.  It  is  found  in  larger  gems  than  any 
other  pink  gem,  and  is  said  to  be  very  beau- 
tifuL 

On  the  testimony  of  his  wife,  Maurice 
Maeterlinck  is  "busy  now  with  a  new  philo- 
sophical essay  on  death.  It  contains  some 
of  the  strongest  work  he  has  done  yet;  he 
has  even  discovered  a  new  point  of  view  of 
looking  at  death."  Mme.  Maeterlinck  is  duly 
conscious  of  her  privilege  in  being  the  wife  of 
a  genius.  "Love  and  passion  pass,"  she  says  ; 
"my  feeling  for  Maeterlinck  is  a  secret  and 
a*sacred  thing.  I  am  proud  to  think  that  he 
has  written  all  his  most  beautiful  things  since 
our  marriage." 


Frank  Worthing,  the  actor,  well  known  in 
San  Francisco  as  well  as  in  the  East,  died 
suddenly  in  Detroit  December  27.  Mr. 
Worthing  was  leading  man  for  Grace  George 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

If  Love  Were  Always  Laughter. 
If  love  were  always  laughter 

And  grief  were  always  tears, 
With    nothing    to    come    after 

To  mark   the  waiting  years, 
I'd  pray  a  life  of  love  to  you, 
Sent  down   from  heaven  above   to   you, 
And  never  grief  come  near  to  you, 
To  spread  its  shadow,  dear,  to  you, 

If   love   were    always    laughter 
And  grief  were  always  tears. 

But  grief  brings  often  laughter, 

And  love,  ah,  love  brings  tears! 
And  both  leave  ever  after 

Their  blessings  on  the  years; 
So   I,  dear  heart,   would   sue  for  you, 
A    mingling  of  the    two    for  you, 
That  grief  may  lend   its  calm  to  you. 
And   love  may  send   its  balm  to  you — 
For  grief  brings  often   laughter 
And  love  brings  often  tears. 
-Annie  Johnston    Crim,    in    Century   Magazine. 


In  Old  Toledo. 
Old   Toledo — citadel 
Where  the  outlawed  visions  dwell 

On   the  mitred  crags  of  Spain — 
What    grim    earthquake    heaved    you    high 
Out    amid    the    sands    and    sky, 

Gothic  sphinx  for  Time's  disdain? 

From  your  stronghold  yet  looks  down 
Dante's    challenge    in    your    frown, 

Though    in    dust    are    scimitars, 
Crowns,    and  croziers,    and   by   night, 
From   your   Greco,    things   of   blight 

Pace   your   alleys    from   the    stars. 

Here  the  sandaled    feet  have  trod 
In    their    anarchy    of    God, 

Reaching  at  His  aureole; 
Violence  of  heaven  at  heart, 
Here  they  ruled   and  prayed  apart 

In    seraglios    of    the    soul. 

Sultans,  kings,  and  primates  gone — 
Crescent,  Cross,  and  gonfalon 

Welter  down  a  sunset  world; 
But   the   chimes   of  hope   and   love 
Murmur    yet    on    slopes    above 

Where  the  poppies  are  unfurled. 
—Thomas    Walsh,    in    Scribner's    Magazine. 


Against  the  Gate  of  Life. 
[A   Tribute   to    Helen   Keller.] 
As  mute  against  the  gate  of  life  you  sit, 

Longing  to   open  it, 
Full  oft  you  must  behold,  in  thought,  a  maid 
With  banner  white,  whose  lilies  do  not  fade, 
And    armor    glory    lit. 

Across  the  years,  darkling,  you  still  must  see, 

In    the   hush   of  memory, 
Her  whom  no  wrong  of  Fate  could  "make  afraid — 
Of  all  the  maidens  of  the  world,  The  Maid! — 

In    her    brave    purity. 

For  she,  like  you,  was  singly  set  apart, 

O  high  and  lonely  heart! — 
And  hearkened  Voices,  silent  save  to  her. 
And    looked   on   visions    she    might    not   transfer 

By   any    loving   art, — 

Knew   the  dread  chill   of   isolation,    when 

Life  darkened  to  her  ken; 
Yet  could  not  know,  as  round  her  closed  the  night, 
How  radiant  and  far  would  shine  her  light, — 

A   miracle    to    me! 
— Florence    Earle    Coates,    in    Lippincott's    Maga- 


Life's  Inn. 

The  Wide  World  stands  a-welcomtng  beside  the 
sunny  way 

For  page  and  squire  and  knight  and  dame  to 
halt  and  ride  away; 

And  crimson  sweet  the  roses  named  that  lay  upon 
my   breast, 

When  all  the  world  was  but  an  inn,  and  I  a  wel- 
come guest. 

The  knights  were  lion-hearted  and  their  ladies 
lily  fair. 

The  silver  armor  glittered  bright  upon  the  road- 
way  there. 

When  each  far  distant  turning  held  the  promise 
of  a   guest, 

And  all  the  world  was  but  an  inn,  and  I  a  wel- 
come guest. 

Xo  knock  was  there  of  Misery  nor  step  of  grimy 
Toil; 

But  bold  Adventure  raised  the  latch,  his  palfrey 
heaped  with  spoil. 

While  Romance  flew  to  hold  his  rein  and  wait  on 
his  behest, 

When  all  the  world  was  but  an  inn,  and  I  a  wel- 
come guest. 

And  what  care  I  that  youth  must  fade,  and  love 
locks    turn    to   gray? 

Forsooth,  at  every  inn  there  lies  some  reckoning 
to    pay ! 

I've  warmed  my  heart  beside  their  fire,  partaken 
of  their  best, 

When  all  the  world  was  but  an  inn,  and  I  a  wel- 
come guest. 

So   why   should    I   complain   and    curse    in    spiteful 

accents   shrill 
Because  another  draws  his  rein,  my  wonted  place 

to  fill? 
But  ere   Old  Age  the  taper  takes,    to   light   me  to 

my   rest, 
I'll  draw  his  chair  and  drink  his  health,  and  make 

him  welcome  guest. 

— Martha  Haskell  Clark,  in  Smart  Set. 


A  Happy  New  Year. 

She  will  be  happy  the  year  'round  if  you 
take  her  a  box  of  Geo.  Haas  &  Sons*  delicious 
candies  from  time  to  time.  Four  convenient 
stores  at  which  to  buy  them  :  Phelan  Build- 
ing, Fillmore  at  Ellis,  Van  Ness  at  Sutter, 
and  28  Market  Street,  near  Ferry. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION         SQUARE 

Under  the  management  of  James  Woods 


Santa  CI  a  us 
invites  all  children 

to  come  to  the 
Hotel  St.  Francis 
and  see  the  most 

wonderful 

Christmas  Tree 

in  (he  world. 


SCHOOL  for  LITTLE  BOYS 

under  twelve  years  of  age  with 

SLOYD  MANUAL  TRAINING 

at  2230  Pacific  Ave..  San  Francisco 

In  charge  of  Miss  ROSE  BRIER 
of  Ihe  Urban  School  (or  Boys 


CHANDLER   SCHOOL 

Los  Altos,  California 

Out-of-door  school  for  girls.  Boarding  or 
day  pupils.  On  direct  line  o£  Peninsular  Elec- 
tric Railroad — cars  stop  at  entrance.  Primary, 
grammar  and  high  school  grades.  Special  op- 
portunities in  music  and  domestic  science. 
(Miss)  LYDIA  M.  POIRIER,  Principal. 


HILLSBOROUGH,  NEAR  SAN  MATEO  -  For 

tale  one  of  the  most  beautiful  homes  on  the  Peninsula. 
House  or  1 4  rooms,  grounds  4  acres  in  nnest  section  of  the 
new  town.     Garage  and  stable.     Will  sell  Furniture. 

B.  P.  OLIVER.  San  Frandsco. 


MAKE    ARRANGEMENTS    NOW    TO 

Spend  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  Holidays 

at 

Hotel  del  Monte 

The  Paradise  of  the  Pacific 

Every  facility  for  your  pleasure  and  com- 
fort with  the  usual  holiday  gayeties 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager. 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  CTERYTHING" 

Host  Delightful  Climate  oo  Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Summer  rates  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passenger* 

from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 

Coast  S.  S.  Co.  steamers. 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other   outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New   700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS.    Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see  H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent. 

334  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;  Main  3917. 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Gough  Su.     -     -     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hiah  order  Hotel.    Fine  Air,  Elevation.  Location.    Five 
minute*  from  S«n  Francisco'*  lively  centre.   Well  'iked  by 
Indie*.        American  plan  S3. 00  and  up.  pet  day 
European  plan  $  1 .50  and  up,  per  day 

THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN,  Manager 


BONESTELL  &  CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing   the    Argonaut    is 

furnisned   by   us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


JOHN  G.  ILS  &  CO. 

Manufacturers 

High  Grade  French  Ranges 

Cmlrft  Drki  >■•   B.lrtr    0afci 
Canal  TiMa.  Ca»  lire  Dua  Ho' 

827-829  thma  St.    :    Su  Fn 
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..The.. 

California  Limited 


Is  known  to  experi- 
enced travelers  as  the 
nearest  approach  to  the 
ideal  yet  attained  in 
railway   transportation. 

It  leaves  San  Fran- 
cisco at  9:00  p.  m. 
every  day  for  Chicago, 
going  via  Kansas  City, 
with  connection  for 
Denver. 

It  carries  a  through 
Pullman  sleeper  daily 
direct  to  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  Arizona. 

Jas.  B.  Duffy,  Gen. 
Agent,  673  Market  St. 
Phones  Kearny  315, 
and  J3371. 


Santa  Fe 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


Clubbing  List. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers, 
and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we 

are  enabled  to  make  trie  following  offer,  open 

to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office.  Sub- 
scribers in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern 
periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of 
expiration  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes: 

American  Boy  and  Argonaut $  4.15 

American  Magazine  and  Argonaut 4.45 

Argosy    and    Argonaut 4.40 

Atlantic  Monthly   and  Argonaut 7.00 

Blackwood's  Magazine  and  Argonaut...  6.20 

Century    and    Argonaut 7.00 

Commoner   and  Argonaut 4.10 

Cosmopolitan  and  Argonaut 4.35 

English  Illustrated  Magazine  and  Argo- 
naut    4.70 

Forum  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Harper's  Bazar  and  Argonaut 4.35 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.80 

Harper's    Weekly   and   Argonaut 6.80 

House  Beautiful  and  Argonaut 6.00 

International  Magazine  and  Argonaut. .  4.50 

Judge    and    Argonaut 7.50 

Leslie's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 7.00 

Life   and  Argonaut 7.75 

Lippincott's  Magazine  and  Argonaut...  5.25 

Littell's  Living  Age  and  Argonaut 9.00 

Mexican  Herald  and  Argonaut 10.50 

Munsey's  Magazine   and  Argonaut 4.40 

Nineteenth  Century  and  Argonaut 7.25 

North  American  Review  and  Argonaut.  6.80 

Out   West  and  Argonaut 5.25 

Overland  Monthly   and  Argonaut 4.50 

Political   Science    Quarterly    and    Argo- 
naut    5.90 

Puck    and   Argonaut 7.75 

Review  of  Reviews  and  Argonaut 5.00 

Scribner's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Smart  Set  and  Argonaut 5.25 

St.  Nicholas  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Sunset  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Theatre  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.50 

Thrice-a-Week  New  York  World  (Dem- 
ocratic) and  Argonaut 4.25 

Weekly  New  York  Tribune  Farmer  and 

Argonaut   4.15 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Press  Clippings 

\tc  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,  Business  Men  and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 
-Jhone  Kearny  392.  88  First  Street 


"Are  you  an  experienced  aviator?"  "Well, 
sir,  I  have  been  at  it  six  weeks  and  I  am 
all  here." — Life. 

Blabb — Why  do  large  women  so  often 
marry  small  men?  Crabb — They  can't  intimi- 
date the  big  ones. — Boston   Transcript. 

"Has  the  doctor  a  large  practice?"  "So 
large  that  when  people  have  nothing  the  mat- 
ter with  them  he  tells  them  so." — Pittsburg 
Post. 

"Thrifty,  is  she?"  "Thrifty?  I  won't  go 
into  a  long  discourse.  I  merely  tell  you  that 
she  banks  money  in  December." — Washington 
Herald. 

"Do  you  prefer  beauty  or  brains?"  "Does 
not  the  fact  that  I  have  proposed  to  you 
repeatedly  prove  that  I  prefer  both  ?" — Hous- 
ton Post. 

"Mamma,  is  a  honeymoon  a  vacation?"  "It 
may  be,  my  dear  :  and  it  may  be  the  beginning 
of  a  long  period  of  servitude." — Youngstown 
Telegram. 

"Was  your  chafing  dish  party  a  success?" 
"Great.  We  spoiled  all  the  food  early  in  the 
evening  and  then  went  to  a  regular  restau- 
rant."— Washington   Star. 

"What  kind  of  Christmas  presents  does 
Balder  give  ?"  "Excellent.  Why,  some  of 
those  he  gave  ten  years  ago  are  still  going 
the  rounds  as  bridge  prizes." — Life. 

"What  party  does  that  member  of  the  legis- 
lature belong  to?"  "I  don't  know,"  replied 
the  lobbyist.  "I'm  one  of  several  parties  who 
are  bidding  for  him." — Washington  Star. 

"Yes,  it  was  George's  idea  to  give  me  a 
silver  spoon  for  every  birthday."  "How 
many  has  he  given  you  ?"  "Why,  twenty- 
two."  "Why  did  he  stop?" — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Carr — That  fellow,  Motorton,  is  a  pretty 
decent  sort,  isn't  he?  Chugley — One  in  a 
thousand  !  Why,  he  never  allows  his  victims 
to  wait  for  an  ambulance — always  utilizes  his 
own  car. — Puck. 

"I'm  thinking  of  getting  married."  "Then 
you  will  be.  Congratulations."  "But  how 
much  will  it  cost  us  to  live?"  "That's  simple. 
Add  about  $5  a  week  to  what  you  get." — 
Cleveland  Leader. 

Mr.  Ghout — All  my  money  can  not  give  me 
health,  doctor.  Dr.  Bolus — No,  perhaps  not ; 
but  it  is  of  inestimable  value  nevertheless.  It 
gives  your  physician  great  confidence. — New 
York  Evening  Post. 

"Now,  my  boy,  you  say  you  do  not  know 
what  the  head  of  a  regiment  is  called?  Your 
papa  is  a  soldier,  isn't  he?"  "Yes,  ma'am." 
"Well,  who  makes  him  mind?"  "Mamma." — 
Baltimore  American. 

"I  am  to  meet  the  duke  at  the  dock."  "But 
he  has  never  seen  you,  girl."  "For  means  of 
identification  he  is  to  wear  a  red  carnation 
and  I  am  to  carry  $1,000,000  in  my  left  hand." 
— Washington  Herald. 

"How  did  you  make  your  neighbor  keep  his 
chickens  in  his  own  yard?"  "I  went  out  every 
night  and  hid  a  bunch  of  eggs  on  my  lawn. 
Then  I  let  him  see  me  gathering  them  in  the 
morning." — Cleveland  Leader. 

Mrs.  Crazt'ford — Your  husband  seems  to  be 
a  confirmed  pessimist.  Mrs.  Crabshaw — In- 
deed he  is,  my  dear.  He  isn't  satisfied  with 
his  Christmas  present  even  when  he  buys  it 
himself. — Lippincott's  Magazine. 

"I'm  going  to  wake  'em  up  when  I  get 
into  office,"  said  the  enthusiastic  young  poli- 
tician. "Well,  son,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum, 
"an  alarm  clock  may  be  useful,  but  it  isn't 
very  popular." — Washington   Star. 

"What  is  the  difference  between  firmness 
and  obstinacy?"  asked  a  young  lady  of  her 
fiance.  "Firmness,"  was  his  gallant  reply,  "is 
a  noble  characteristic  of  women  ;  obstinacy  is 
a   lamentable   defect  in   men." — Stray  Stories. 

"Does  your  wife  want  to  go  to  the  polls 
and  vote?"  "No,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Meekton. 
"If  Henrietta  casts  a  vote  it'll  be  important 
enough  to  have  the  polls  brought  around  to 
the  house  when  she  sends  for  'em." — Wash- 
ington Star. 

Seymour — Young  Ticer  looks  like  a  cau- 
tious man.  Ashley — He  is  cautious.  He's  so 
cautious  that  he  wouldn't  ask  the  prettiest 
girl  in  all  the  world  to  let  him  see  her  home 
unless  he  had  learned  how  far  away  she  lived. 
— Chicago  News. 

Ruffon  Wratz — Is  they  anything  in  this  yere 
socialism,  d'ye  reckon?  Saymold  Story  (hav- 
ing had  an  unusually  generous  handout) — Not 
fur  us,  ole  scout.  We're  gittin'  our  share 
right  along,  'thout  havin'  t'  work  fur  it. — 
Chicago   Tribune. 

"Look  out,  Hi,"  shouted  the  farmer's  wife, 
as  the  big  balloon  soared  over  the  farm,  with 
the  trailing  anchor.  "Them  thar  arynaughts 
will  hook  yeou  up  like  a  fish  if  yeou  don't 
watch  out"  "Gosh,  Mandy !"  gasped  the  old 
farmer,  as  he  dropped  his  rake.  "Yeou  don't 
think  they'd  try  to  do  sech  a  thing  purposely, 


do  yeou?"  "Wouldn't  trust  them,  Hi.  That 
tall  chap  looking  down  here  with  the  spyglass 
is  one  of  them  thar  Indiana  writer  folks,  and 
he's  working  on  a  book  called  'The  Uplifting 
of  the  Farmer.'  Reckon  yeou  better  keep 
yeour  eye  on  that  anchor." — Chicago  Sews. 

"You  knowr  Mrs.  Van  Gilder's  family  por- 
trait gallery  that  she  started  last  year?" 
"Yes."  "Well,  that  great  criminal  detective 
officer  who  guarded  the  wedding  presents 
when  Frostie  Van  Gilder  married  the  oldest 
De  Graft  boy  told  me  that  he  recognized 
seven  of  the  portraits,  and  they  had  all  done 
time  —  whatever  that  means."  —  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


EGYPT 

The  Winter  Mecca 

of  the 

Fashionable  World 

Secure  your 

STEAMSHIP  ACCOMMODATION 

now 

at  Cook's  Office 

689  Market  St.,  S.  F. 
(Mondoock  Butting) 


Pacific   Travel    Bureau 

EGYPT— Under   expert  leader.     "CELTIC," 

Jan.  25,  |9II.    "CARMAN1A," 

Feb.  18,  1911. 
EUROPE — Spring    and    summer     parties    and 

pilgrimages. 
JAPAN,     China,  Around  ihe  World. 
CRUISE— "SIERRA"    to    Hawaiian    Islands, 

March  18.  1911. 

Specialty  of  Independent  Parties 

789  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
553  So.  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles 
69  Fifth  Street,  Portland,  Ore. 
Agents  for  H.  W.  DUNNING  4  CO. 
14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  CITIZENS'  ALLIANCE  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  located  at  626  Merchants  Exchange 
Building,  where  all  business  of  THE  CITI- 
ZENS' ALLIANCE  is  transacted. 

The  FREE  LABOR  BUREAU  of  the  AL- 
LIANCE, in  Oakland,  is  at  804  Broadway.  All 
classes  of  male  help  is  furnished,  absolutely 
free,  to   employer  and  employee. 


Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 
CLAY  PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 
310-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 
147-151  MINNA  STREET 

Between  New  Montgomery  and  Third 
San  Francisco,  Col. 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL   S.    S.   CO.) 

S.S.America   Maru. .  .Thursday,    Jan.    12,1911 

S.  S.  Tenyo   Maru Wednesday,  Jan.    18,1911 

S.S.Nippon   Maru.... Wednesday,   Feb.  8,1911 
S.  S.  Chiyo   Maru Wednesday,   Mar,   8,1911 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  piers,  Nos. 
42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced   rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  240 
James  Flood  Building.        W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  Exposition  City 

ARTICLES  BY 

Rufus  Steele,  Governor  Gillett, 
Homer  S.  King,  R.  E.  Connolly 

Beautifully    Illustrated    in    Full    Color 

showing  the  Cosmopolitan  features  and  won- 
derful   material    progress    of    San    Francisco 

THE  BEST  YOU  EVER  SAW 


IN  THIS  NUMBER  BEGINS 

"THE  SPELL" 

By  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON 

Authors  of  "The  Lightning  Conductor,"  "The  Chaperon," 
"  Lady  Betty  Across  the  Water,"  etc. 

A  Western  Serial  Novel  of  romance  and  thrilling  auto- 
mobile adventures  in  Sunny  California 

The  best  story  of  the  year  " 


Help  San  Francisco  by  sending  this 
special  December  number  of 

SUNSET    MAGAZINE 

to  your  Eastern  friends 

Now  on  Sale        All  News  Stands 

.- 


1 5  Cents 


